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SENATE. 


Wepnespay, December 17, 1913. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—BANKING AND CURRENCY, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, inadvertently yester- 
dav I voted on the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] when I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from: Massachusetts [Mr. Loner]. It never oc- 
curred to me that I ought not to have voted until I had gone down- 
stairs, and the roll call having been concluded I could not later 
in the day withdraw the yote. The majority was so great that 
my vote amounted to nothing, but I wish to express my regret 
that I voted at all. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PUBLIC LANDS (H. DOC, NO. 482). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on land withdrawals from settlement, location, 
sale, or entry under the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 25, 1910, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be 
printed. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: : 


Ashurst ioff O’Gorman Simmons 
Bacon Hollis Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Borah Hughes Overman Smith, Md. 
Brady James Owen Smith, 8. C. 
Brandegee Johnson Page Smoot 
Bristow Jones Perkins Sutherland 
Bryan Kenyon Pittman Thompson 
Burton Kern Poindexter Tillman 
Chamberlain Lane Pomerene Townsend 
Clapp Lea Ransdell Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. McCumber Robinson Walsh 

Colt 7 Martin, Va. Saulsbury Weeks 
Crawford Martine, N. J. Shafroth Williams 
Dillingham Myers Sheppard Works 
Fletcher Nelson Sherman 

Gallinger Norris Shively 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr, CuLBerson] and to state that he is paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. THomas] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. THorntTON] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Strertrne]. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. REED. I desire to announce the necessary absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Srone], on account of a slight indisposition, 
which will probably confine him to his room for a day or two. 
I make this announcement for the day. 

Mr. LEA. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] is detained at one of the execu- 
tive departments on public business, 

Mr. WEEKS, I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Lopcr] is absent on account of illness, and to have the statement 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. SIMMONS presented a memorial of the Chamber of 
Coumerce of Wilmington, N. C., remonstrating against the 
juissage of the so-called La Follette seamen’s bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, 
lle also presented resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 
uinerce of Wilmington, N. C., favoring the enactment of 
‘ecisiition authorizing the Treasury Department to employ, 
within certain limitations, such outside architects as may be 
required to permit the erection without unnecessary delay of 
buildings for which appropriations have been made, etc., which 
: re re to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
“rounds, 

‘\'. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of the Mer- 
‘honts and Manufacturers’ Association of Baltimore, Md., 
briying for the adoption of a 1-cent letter postage, which was 
‘lerred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
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He also presented a memorial of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Baltimore, Md., remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation providing for the regulation of the 
business of commission merchants engaged in interstate com- 
merce, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I present a telegram in the 
nature of a memorial in opposition to woman suffrage, which I 
ask may be read. 


There being no objection, the telegram was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., December 14, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES FE. MARTINS, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 


In the name of 1,100 organized antisuffragists in Plainfield, I earnestly 
urge your cooperation in preventing an amendment to the Constitution 
granting women the franchise, and beg you to use your influence in pre- 
venting any furtherance of woman suffrage. 


Mary M. Joost, 
President of Plainfield Branch New Jersey 
Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I also present a large number 
of telegrams on the same subject, and ask that they may be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CRANFORD, N. J., December 15, 1913, 
Hon, JAMES E. MARTINE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


In protesting against the passage of the women’s suffrage amendment 
I am voicing at least 150 Cranford men and women over 21 of age. 
Mrs. J. C. DENMAN. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J., December 15, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES FE. MARTINE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Please protest against amendment to Constitution for women suffrage, 
FLORENCE TWEEDY. 
ELIZABETH, N. J., December 14, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTIND, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Representing between eight and nine thousand women of New Jersey, 
I protest against the woman-suffrage amendment to the Constitution. 
Very truly, yours, 
CLARA VEZIN, 
Chairman New Jersey State Legislative Committee 
of the Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage. 
MonTcLaIR, N. J., December 14, 1913. 
Senator JAMES E. MARTINE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D.- C.: 
We depend upon you to defend us against the injustice of forcing 
woman suffrage upon New Jersey women. 
Mrs. CuHas. W. BAKER. 
ELIZABETH, N. J., December 14, 1913. 
Hon. JAMnMs E. MARTIN®E, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


I protest against Federal amendments on suffrage. Please fight it. 
CAROLINE S. SIMPSON, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J., December 14, 1913. 
Senator JAMES BE. MARTINE, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The undersigned members of the Morristown Branch Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage beg to pent to you against the suffragist amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States now pending before the House 
Rules Committee. 

~~ Mrs. JoHN R. EMpry 
Mrs. WILLIAM SHELTON. 

Mrs. BENJAMIN NICOLL. 

Mrs. EpWARD KBASBEY. 

Miss Mary CAMPBELL. 

Miss MARION ForsyYtHe. 

Mrs. STEPHEN H. LirTrye, President. 


TRENTON, N. J., December 14, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINBE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Representing more than 8,000 New Jersey women organized to oppose 
woman suffrage, I earnestly urge that you oppose any amendment of the 
Constitution granting suffrage to women. 

Mrs. Epw. Yarpe Breese, President. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J., December 14, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 

We earnestly urge your efforts against the promotion of the cause of 

ual suffrage. We strongly protest against being forced into political 


} life. 


R. A. LAWRENCE, 
Treasurer Plainfield Branch. 
New Jersey Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage. 


TRENTON, N. J., December 14, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTIN 


E, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

As a representative of a majority of the women in New Jersey, I beg 
you to use your influence to prevent their being forced into the public 
political arena. 

ANNA L. DAYTON, 
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ELIZaBerH, N. J., December 14, 1913. 


Hon. James EF. MARTINE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
As a member of the Elizabeth antisuffrage organization, which is con- 








stantiy growing in numbers, I am glad that I may rely on you to do 
ail you can to defeat a woman-suffrage amendment to the Constitution. 


My father, William J. Magie, joins me in this telegram. 
HENRIETTA O. MAGIB. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., December 14, 1913. 


The ¢ itol, Washington, D. C.: 
I protest against any action in favor of woman suffrage and beg that 
you will use every means in your power to prevent the same. 


KATHARINE W. ROGERS, 
Vice President Plainfield Branch, 
New Jersey Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., December 1}, 1918. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 

As chairman of the enrollment committee of the Plainfield Branch 
of the New Jersey Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, I desire to 
add my protest against any action in favor of woman suffrage. 

LauRkA E, OSGOOD, 
Erizapern, N. J., December 14, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

I am an active member of the New Jersey Association Opposed to 

Woman Suffrage, and I wish again to enter my strenuous protest against 


the proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution granting the | 


suffrage to women. : 
Mrs. James 8S. GREEN. 
MontciarR, N. J., December 14, 2913. 
Senator JAMES E. MARTINE, , 
United Statea Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
I beg that you use your influence against any suffrage measure now 
pending. 3 
THEODORA KRICHBAUM. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J., December 14, 1918. 
Senator JAMES E, MARTINE, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the Plainfield (N. J.) Braneh of the Association Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage I protest against any furtherance by Congress 
of the woman suffrage movement. 25 : 

ANNA V. Moore, Vice President. 


Beick CuurcH, N. J., December 15, 19138. 
Senator MARTINE, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We members of the Orange Branch of the New Jersey Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage earnestly request that you vote against 
the suffrage amendment to the Constitution. 

Mrs. WILLIAM 8S. RHODIE, 
Mrs. THEODORE WoopsurRY. 
Mrs. Grorce T. Drxon. 
Mrs. L. STOWEL CLARK, 
Miss Margaret H. Pierson. 
Miss Louisa 8S. Henry, 

MontTcuair, N. J., December 14, 1913. 

Senator JAMES MARTIN®F, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 


Our « i tio! u to oppose all suffrage legislation. 
C. V. BALcH. 
WESTIIELD, N. J., December 14, 1923. 
Hon. JAMES BE. MARTIN®, 
United ator, Washington, D. C.: 
T! Westfield Branch of the New Jersey Association Opposed to 





ge sends protest against the suffrage amendment. 
EMMA L. BripGes. 
EMMA S. PHILIP. 


Rusy 8S, O.iver. 
CAROLYN G. WESTLAKE. 
ELIZABETH L. TREMAINE. 
DarBy 8. SMYTHI 


Grace DUFFIELD Goopwin. 

Mr. JAMES. I send to the desk a telegram from the presi- 

dent of the Kentucky Bankers’ Association, which I ask may 
be read. 

ithe VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 





quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 16, 1918. 
Hon. OLLIE JAMES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Hiave sent following telegram to Senator Owen, referring to H. R. 
(837, showing changes proposed by your modified amendment, page 26 
line 3. Should not the words “failed national banks” be failed 
member banks,” changing the word “national” to “ member’? Am 





offering this suggestion at the request of some of our State banks who, 
if ees should come into proposed system, feel they would be discrimi- 
nated against. 
s 3 F. M. Gerrys, 
President of Kentucky Bankers’ Association. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented a memorial of the Trans- 
portation Club of Detroit, Mich., and a memorial of the Passen- 


ger Club of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the passage of 
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the so-called La Follette seamen’s bill, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. O’GORMAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
New York, praying for the enactment of legislation granting 
relief to members of the United States Military Telegraph Corps 
who served during the Civil War, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. KERN presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Indianapolis, Ind., praying for the adoption of certain 
amendments to the income-tax law, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, I ask leave to have read a 
letter from a citizen of New York. It bears upon the pro- 
tracted debate, wiich, of course, in the Judgment of some people 
seems to involve unnecessary delay in securing the enactment of 
the pending currency bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

THE BUFFALO ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, 
Buffalo, N. Y., December 2, 1913. 


Hon. JAMes A. O’GoRMAN, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 


HonoraBLe Str: I write to you as president of the Buffalo Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. It is evident to the larger business interests that 
the banks of the country are contracting their commercial loans, with- 
drawing their reserves, and hoarding their resources, tending to the 
repetition of a situation which has heretofore proved a great em- 
barrassment and a heavy loss to mercantile business, 

This is one of the evils of our present banking and currency sys- 
tem, and we presume the tendency is due to a feeling of uneasiness 
while banking and currency legislation is pending, and fr not promptly 
checked the very bad debt loss of the year may be greatly increased. 

The checking of this tendency, in our judgment, may be quickly 
accomplished through the passage of a banking and currency law, and 
we urge upon you the necessity for termination of debate in the Sen- 
ate and the speedy enactment of a banking and currency law before 
the close of the year. 

We feel that this accomplishment will relieve the tendencies referred 
to above and restore confidence with the banks of the country. We 
therefore again ask for your support in the speedy adoption of this 
legislation. 

I am, 

Very cordially, yours, 
BUFFALO ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, 
J. B. Dwyer, President. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask to have read at the desk an article 
from the Wall Street Journal. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
{From the Wall Street Journal, Wednesday, Dec. 17, 1913.] 
SENATOR ROOT’S BCONOMIC ERRORS. 


The Boston News Bureau says: “‘ What can be expected in financial 
legislation when Senator Root, representing the financial center of the 
country, is guilty of three serious errors in a set speech on the currency 
bill, and there does not seem to be anybody on either side of the Senate 
able upon the spur of the moment to correct him? 

“The first error of Senater Roor is that the new bill allows three 
paper dollars for one dollar in gold. Senator Roor reads the law and 
then proceeds to mene the law, the economics, and the mathematics 
thereof. The Owen bill calls for a reserve, and that in gold or lawful 
money, of not less than 35 per cent against its deposits and its Federal 
reserve notes in actual circulation, but the gold must be at least equal 
to 334 per cent of the notes. 

“As more than one-half the sum total of our money is gold, or the 
representative of gold, on deposit in the United States Treasury, and as 
one-half of the balance is bank notes, which are not lawful money, there 
remains only the money based on silver to be considered as lawful 
money. This is mostly in smatl bills in universal circulation. ‘here- 
fore for practical purposes the gold reserve of the Federal reserve 
banks must equal 35 per cent of the deposits and 334 per cent o- the 
notes outstanding. 

“ Except the $100,000,000 of banking capital subscribed, the money 
in the regional reserve banks is deposit money, anc for all the money 
deposited the reserve banks can draw gold from the Treasury or the 
circulation of the country. 

“A reserve of 35 per cent against the deposited gold or lawful money 
and 334 per cent reserve in gold against the note issue means that not 
three dollars of paper are issued to one of gold, but less than two 
dollars if all reserves are gold. . 

“In other words, if $600,000,000 of gold is deposited in the regional 
reserve banks, 35 per cent of this must be immediately set aside as 
reserve against the deposit. But call it 334 per cent for easy reckoning 
and there is only $400,000,000, against which three-for-one notes cin 
issue, or a total of $1,200,000,000 against the $600,000,000, or two 
dollars for one instead of three dollars for one, as set forth by Senator 
Root. : 

“The second economic and fundamental error of Senator Root is oe 
Europe can demand our gold in !arge quantities for the securities wich 
she holds. aa 

“tt would be just as economically sound that the United States = 
export its cotton crop to Europe and demand $975,000,000 in gol 
therefor. How many people would sell cotton at the price that wou 
be paid if our cotton crop were to be ey in bulk for Buropes® 
gold? Europe could not pay the gold a we could not sel! the mt 
at any price Burope would have on hand to pay for this bulk. Z 
Europe should offer a billion of American securi for American ae 
prices would so fall in this_country as to force enormous a een 
cotton, wheat, and other products, t would similarly draw g° 
Europe by their low prices. . 
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“An American merchant once went to Europe for the purpose of 


investigating why London did not hold America in the palm of its 
hand br ability at any time to throw billions of American securities 
upon the American market. His investigation proved to him what an 
banking expert could have shown him upon a piece of paper, to wit, 
that Europe could no more suddenly sell a billion of American securities 
for gold and take away the gold than could any combination of Amer- 
ican investors, without making such a sacrifice of their property as 
would cut their fortunes in halves. 

“ Europe has no more proprietary rights in American gold by reason 
of holding American securities than has America itself. If anything 
has been demonstrated — the past 20 years it is that America 
with her cotton, corn, and wheat, has equal right in the world’s gold 
with European security holdings. 

“The third economic fallacy of Senator Roor is that national banks 
will discount, indorse, and rediscount with regional reserve banks, and 
that these will practically indorse and rediscount with the Federal 
board, and that the Federal board will approve the issue of circulating 
notes, which will be held in circulation by people who have no use for 
them. 

“The only place that such bills can find lodgement ts in the pockets 
of the people or the reserves of State banks, which requires a great 
stretch of the imagination to foresee a billion or two of unnecessary 
new bills ==. the reserve of State banks when a large part of 
the gold was being drawn out of circulation into the Federal reserve 
banks to make a basis for new and unwanted circulating notes. 

“And this is without taking into account the first and last party 
to the transaction—-the merchant who first goes into debt and makes 


the commercial — 
“A real danger in this bill fs in the discussion of it and the alarms, 


true and false, that are raised concerning it by ignorant discussions 
at Washington and over the country. But what can we expect of new 
democracy from Oklahoma and Texas if we can not at least find sound 
economie principles, sound mathematics, and clear reading of the bill 
from the senatorial representative of the greatest banking State of 
the country, the Senator who should speak with the approval of all 
the banking interests of that State and of the Republican Party, the 
party that should be for property protection, conservatism, and sound 
finance?” 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I simply wish to make a comment 
on the Boston News Bureau item, which the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has just had read at the desk, relative to Senator Root's 
economie errors, which states that there did not seem to be 
anyone on either side of the Chamber able to correct them. I 
merely call attention to the fact that I corrected all three of 
them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that a telegram from the Clearing 
House Association of Jackson, Miss., which I send to the desk, 
may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

JACKSON, Miss., December 16, 1918. 
lion. Joun SHARP WILLIAMS, 


Washington, D. C.: 


We indorse your vote on motion to table Hitchcock substitute provid- 
ing for selection of directors of regional reserve banks and also upon 
number of regional reserve banks. We favor provisions in Glass-Owen 
bill as amended by Democratic members of Senate committee on these 
subjects rather than Hitchcock amendments. 

JACKSON CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


MRS. KATHERINE DAVIS GAILLARD. 


Mr. O°GORMAN. From the Committee on Interoceanic Canals 
I report back favorably, without amendment, the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 165) for recognition of the services of the late 
David Du B. Gaillard, lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, as a member of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, and for the relief of Mrs. Katherine Davis Gaillard. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which 
was read as follows: 

Resalved, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to pay. out of 
moneys appropriated for the salaries of the members of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, to Katherine Gaillard, widow of David Du B. Gail- 
lard, lieutenant colonel, Co of Engineers, United States Army, late 
an Isthmian Canal commissioner, an amount equal to the salary for 
one year, as a member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, of the said 
David Du B. Gaillard, who died on December 5, 1913, from disease 
Tesulting from his long and arduous service in the construction of the 
Panama Canal, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, and was read the third 
time, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, before the vote is taken on the 
Passage of the joint resolution I should like to have the Secre- 
tury read the paper I send to the desk. 

(the VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Seeretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
eae following is a portion of a letter received by Senator B. R. 
4. '7,\4% from Mr. 8. P. Verner, dated Cristobal, Canal Zone, December 
, 1913. The Senator thinks that Americans, South Caro- 


e y 
linians, should know the esteem and admiration in which the men on 
the Isthmus held Col. David Du Bose Gaillard. The letter follows : 


“IT note what you say about not comin, 
and I thank you for img 


to grief like Col. Gaillard, 


warning. While I do believe that a change 
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to a more temperate climate would be a good thing, I believe I have 
a@ much stronger constitution than Col. Gaillard. He was hardly a 
victim of the tropical climate; rather was he a martyr from his extreme 
devotion and burning self-immolation. Of course, some of us must 
think that he carried his devotion too far; he literally ate, drank, 
and slept ae , and his determination to get the cut through on 
time probably had most to do with his trouble. Very few other white 
men here suffered similarly. He was so wrapped up in his work that 
I never saw him smile on the job once; he took little recreation, seldom 
relaxed the meatal grip which seized him; his whole nervous system 
was on fire with a resolve to do that thing, and his physique could not 
stand the strain. 

“We South Carolinians may well be proud of him. We tried to sever 
the American Union once; now, in the person of Col. Gaillard, we really 
did cut the continent in twain. It was a sad and pathetic sight that 
day when Gamboa Dike was blown up and the cut was flooded to note 
the “absent colonel,” whose special job it had been; all the others 
were there, rejoicing, but our colonel was dying in Baltimore. If he 
does die, Uncle Sam ought to erect a monument above Gamboa Hill 
which should stand forever—as long as the oceans run together; and 
let it be made of Fairfield granite, too.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the passage of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (8S. 3751) granting an increase of pension to William G. 
Simpson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3752) to authorize the construction of a lighthouse 
at Willapa Harbor, Wash.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LANE: 

A bill (S. 3753) granting a pension to Henry A. Ridgeway; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 3754) granting a pension to John Carnes; 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 3755) granting a pension to Andrew McFrederick 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (8S. 3756) granting an increase of pension to John G. D. 
Bloomfield (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3757) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
W. Hartman (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3758) granting a pension to George S. Boze (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3759) granting a pension to Robert I. Morrison 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : 

A bill (8. 3760) granting a pension to Ellenor M. Warren; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 3761) for the relief of Matthew Logan (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (8S. 3762) providing for the appointment of a board 
for the purpose of selecting a suitable site for a naval armor 
plant at or near Ashland, Ky., and submitting an estimate of 
the cost thereof; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the currency bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7837) to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, 
to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting 
commercial paper, to establish a more effective supervision 
of banking in the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I intend at this time to ask for 
a unanimous-consent agreement for a date on which to vote on 
the banking and currency bill, and preliminary thereto desire 
to say a few words on that subject. 

The pending bill was laid before the Senate, together with 
the substitutes, since known, respectively, as the Owen and 
Hitchcock bills, on Saturday, the 22d day of last month. On 
the Monday following, which was the 24th day of the month, 
the distinguished chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee [Mr. OwEN] addressed the Senate in support of the 
Owen substitute in a speech of rare ability, which reviewed 
every phase of the subject matter of the original bill and pre- 
sented at great length the points of controversy between the 
advocates of the several propositions considered by the com- 
mittee. 

On the following day the able and accomplished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HircHcock], in an address of great merit, 
presented to the Senate very fully and exhaustively the views 


to the 
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of that branch ef the committee represented by him, with the | proponents of beth seek to accemplish the same purpose, gen- 
arguments supporting such views. He was followed by the dis- | erally speaking, and the differences in matters of detail are 
tinguished Senator from Colorade [Mr. SHarrotn], whose | honest differences. 

speech, supplementing that of the chairman of the committee, They also know that it is scarcely possible that a bill abso- 
was remarkable for the clearness and perspicuity with which | lutely perfect in every detail can be devised by the wit of man, 
the whole subject was discussed. These nddresses, which covered | and that such imperfections as may be disclosed by the prac- 
every phase of the subject matter of the several bills, leaying | tical workings of any bill may be readily remedied almost im- 
little further to be said, attracted instant and universal atten- | mediately upon their discovery. Now, sir, with this knowledze, 
tion, were read and reread and studied by all Senators, and | is it strange that from every part of the country, and from all 
were reviewed and discussed by every editorial writer in the | interests, there should come demands for speedy action? 
country. The questions involved were further flmminated ke country expected fair, full, and free discussion of these 
by a very able discussion by the learned Senator from Nevada | proposed measures. That discussion has been had. As stated 
|Mr. NEWLANDS] on the 26th of November, whose address before, Senators are now repeating over and over again argn- 
showed great research and learning and was of great aid to all | ments already made, and the Senate has passed from the stage 
interested in a general study of the subject. of discussion to that of profitless talk. 

Assuming, as has been intimated in certain quarters, that Sen- | I believe it is the sentiment of the country that it is by far 
ators generally had previously paid no attention to the sub- | More important that some one of the proposed measures be 
ject, with this vast fund of information already before the Sen- | enacted than that any partienlar one of these measures should 
ate, already studied and digested by all Senators, all fresh in| be adopted. Every Senator here, now, at this very moment, 
the minds of Senators, the general debate on the bill commenced | knows how he intends to vote. 








on Monday of last week and has continued, practically without No Senator at this juncture expects to offer further argu- 
interruption, ever since—10 hours each day—making up to this | ments that will change a single vote. 


time nearly SO hours of consideration and discussion. Under these circumstances, it seems to me, sir, that we are 
Livery question involved has been discussed from every con- | trifling with the interests of the people every hour that we 
ceivable angle; every nook and corner of the field has been | postpone a vote which will settle these mooted questions, 
explored, reexplored, and then explored again. The discussion | send the workingmen now temporarily out of employment back 
has been conducted on a high plane; the speeches delivered | to their work, and give assurance to the business interests of 
have been exceptionally able and instructive; and the running | the country that they shall be no longer disturbed by inaction 
debates have not only covered all points in issue but many | and delay on the part of the Senate. 
phases of many questions not in issue at all. The proposed agreement which I desire to submit is as fol- 
‘The truth is that this debate has been carried on until there | lows: 
is nothing to be said on either side that has not already been I ask unanimous consent that not later than 5 o’clock p. m. 
said, and we have reached the stages of yain repetition and | on Thursday, December 18, the Senate shall proceed to vote on 
crimination and recrimination. the bill BH. R. 7837, the banking and currency bill, and such 
An illustration of the point of absurdity reached by this de- | amendments thereto as may then be pending, and proceed with 
bate was furnished a day or two ago, when the senior Senator | the voting until the final disposition of the bill; that beginning 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] brought in 50 or more questions, which | with to-morrow the Senate shall convene at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 
he formulated inte a sort of catechism, and proceeded to pro- | and continue in session until 6 o’clock p. m. when adjournment 
pound them one by one to the chairman of the Banking and Cur- | for the day shall be had, except as hereinafter provided. 


rency Committee, who with great patience submitted to that ex- That should be modified somewhat, as it was prepared on 
amination, and the Senate was edified by this species of recita- | last night. 


tion, which called up memories of the grammar-school exercises That on December 18—that is, to-morrow—if the bill is not 
of our earlier days. Since that exhibitien a large part of the | sooner disposed of, the Senate shall consider amendments then 
time has been taken up in a discussion of the presidential pros- | pending, no Senator to speak more than 10 minutes on any 
pects of a distinguished Senater, during which we were com- | amendment or on the bill, and a vote shall be taken on the 
pelied to listen to his almost tearful declination of the great | final passage of the bill not later than 6 o’elock p. m. on Friday, 
office so generously offered him by the senior Senator from New | December 19, on which day the Senate shall remain in session 
Hampshire |Mr. Gatuincer], and the polite but firm refusal | until 6.30 p.m. No amendment shall be considered, except by 
of the Senator from New Hampshire to accept the declination, unanimous consent, on the 18th day of December which shall 
leaving the presidential boom exactly as it started, except per- | not have been offered prior to that date. 

haps a trifie more vigorous, because it was developed in this Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it strikes me that the criti- 
serious discussion of this very serious subject that it was the | cjigms of Senators in this debate, to which we have just listened, 
universal consensus of opinion on both sides of this Chamber | ore not justified by the facts. I regret that at a time when the 
that 4 years from now, and even 8 or 12 years from this date, Senator from Indiana desires to secure unanimous consent for 
the distinguished Senator would still be in the bloom of manly | g yote on this important bill he has taken occasion to follow 
vigor and able physically and mentally for that or any other | the haa example of one other Senator on that side of the Cham- 
job. ber and read the Senate a lecture as to its duty. 

But, sir, not only during the days of serious and earnest and I have taken practically no time in this debate, and I do not 
illuminating discussion—and I inelude in that characterization | propose to do so. I am quite ready to vote at this very moment 
the speeches made last night on the subject of the insurance | if it is thought best, and I feel quite sure that a vote will be 
of bank deposits—and during these recent days ef farcical | taken on the bill at as early a day as the country can reasonably 
eatechism and discussion of presidential booms, the people of | demand. I do not know how tumultuous the conntry is in its 
the country have been waiting, hoping, praying for action by | desire to have the bill passed, nor do I believe that the Senator 
the Senate, to the end that the uncertainty which now pervades | from Indiana will persuade the country that the present in- 
the whole business world may be displaced by the confidence | dustrial disturbance, which is becoming quite widespread, is 
which will surely come with a settlement ef the great questions | due to any delay in the passage of this bill. 
here pending. ; To me it is a surprising fact that during this entire discussion 

In many parts of the country, banks, without any excuse other | [ have received not one single letter from my own State, or 
than the lame one that these bills are pending and undisposed from any other State of the American Union, urging speed in 
of, have called in loans and refused usual accommodations to | the consideration and passage of currency legislation. That 

ay result from the fact that my constituents, as well as people 





customers until many business enterprises are suffering and 
many manufacturing concerns with orders to be filled are un-/| {in other parts of the country, may not consider that my influ- 
ab! to procure money for their pay rolls, and, as a conse- ence is of any particular consequence in a matter of this kind; 
quence, have been compelled to temporarily discharge their | put however that may be, the fact is as I have stated it. 
workmen. It is becoming a very common thing In the Senate for the 

I am informed that in my own State there are to-day several | minority to be told that the country demands certain ees 
thousand men out of employment for the sole reason that their | We were told so in regard to the tariff bill. We were criticize 
employers can not procure money from the banks with which to | and condemned and almost execrated because we did not ror 
pay them their usual wages, and I am also informed that these | that bill through at railroad speed, Some of us did not on 
men will be called to work again as soon as this bill is passed | it was desirable to do that, and we discussed ft, and to that ex : : 
end the banking institutions certainly know that the question | delayed its consideration. The prophecies that were nag age 
is settled. ing that debate are being so completely fulfilled to-day a 2 

The people understand that there is little difference in the | my mind, it is a matter of great regret that the bill was allo 
essential features of these rival measures. They know that the | to pass at all. 
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So in reference to the currency matter I do not believe the 
country is in a feverish state over the proposed legislation. I 
have sat here hour by hour and listened to Democratic speeches 
and Republican speeches, and I have failed to find a single 
Senator on éither side of the Chamber who could give us any 
assurance as to what the working of the proposed law will be. 
Whether it will be for good or for bad no one seems to know 
for a certainty. We all realize that the bill is going to pass. 
We all realize that it will pass precisely as the Democratic 
majority has decided it shall pass; but I confess that I for one 
have very serious apprehensions as to whether the passage of 
the bill will give the relief that is being promised by certain 
Senators. 

I do not believe this measure has anything to do with, or 
will have any special result upon, the industrial disturbance 
that is already upon the country and the increased disturbance 
that is bound to come during the next 12 months; but I am 
willing to take my chances on that matter, and shall cast my 
vote either for or against the bill, as I shall decide; but I am 
not willing to have this side of the Chamber held up to the 
country as postponing the bill by making speeches that have 
been delivered over and over again and which can have no 
possible influence upon the final result, as suggested by the 
Senator from Indiana. 

I think the debate last evening upon the insurance features 
of the bill was most illuminating. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, did not the Senator understand 
me as distinctly stating that that was my opinion of the debate 
last night? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not understand the Senator to say 
that, but I hope he did. I understood the Senator to say that 
speeches were being repeated over and over again, and that there 
is no illuminating theught in the speeches that are being deliv- 
ered at the present time. 

Mr. KERN. I spoke of the great ability displayed by the 
different orators who had addressed the Senate, and I also 
spoke particularly of the instructive character of the debate 
last night. I did say, however, that much had been said in the 
last few days that was not to the purpose. I called attention to 
that, and that has been the subject of very extensive comment 
on both sides of the Chamber. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that may be. During the 
past two or three days I have sometimes wondered whether or 
not our Democratie friends were actually filibustering against 
this bill, in view of the hours and hours they have consumed in 
its discussion. I do not believe they have been filibustering, 
however, any more than I believe the Republican Senators have 
been purposely delaying the consideration ef the bill. 


What I rose particularly to say, Mr. President, was that when’ 


the Senator reads his remarks in the Recorp to-morrow morn- 
ing I think it will occur to him that when he is asking a favor 
of the Senate he might well make his remarks somewhat 
more temporate than he did and free from some of the harsh 
criticisms in which he has indulged. 

I do not propose to raise any objection to any reasonable 
uanimous-consent agreement that can be asked for for a vote 
on this bill. It may be that the agreement the Senator from 
Indiana has submitted is in good form, but before an agree- 
ment is reached I think at least we ought to understand a 
little more definitely than from a mere reading of the pro+ 
posed agreement precisely what is asked. 

I have believed we would vote on this bill before Saturday 
night of the present week. I think we will do so whether we 
enter into a unanimous-consent agreement or not. For my- 
self —and I think I speak largely for my associates on this side 
2 the Chamber—I wish it to be distinctly understood in the 
an whether anybody outside understands it or not, that 
tepublican Senators are quite as anxious as our Democratic 
friends te have a final vote on the bill. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, it is for each Senator to de 
cide ‘or himself what reflections he shall make upon the re- 
a ks of every other Senator; but, as I understand it, this is 
= enate in which each Member owes deference and respect to 

ie words and actions of every other Senator. 

es questions which I asked were so unfortunate as not 
iat oe to the Senator from Indiana. I wish to say to him 
wie 'f he will carefully read those questions and answers he 
. lind that they throw a degree of light upon this bill which 
we essential for its understanding. 

Be ‘ll the Senator from Oklahoma, the chairman of the com- 

‘ttee, deny that im that questioning errors in the bill de 
veloped which must be corrected? For example, has the Sen- 


ator from Indiana read the paragraph which pertains to the 
election of directors? Is that clear? ~ 


; the Senate? 
@ measure whole, no matter if crude in some of its portions, 
no matter if unjust in others, simply because a caucus has de- 
cided upon it? 


is the most important measure since the Civil War. 
holding 11-heur sessions. 
eecasion; the impossibility of preparing with care: worse than 
that, the lack of attention which is inevitably incident to the 
weariness of the time. 
ning a week ago Monday, we are told that we are indulging in 
absurd talk and repeating the same thing over and over. 


certainly chose the very worst method to bring it about. 
ciliatory words, not censure, not harshness, are the means to 
be employed in bringing about agreements in the Senate of the 





: Is that consistent? Must 
So into law im its present form? Has the Senator from 


Indiana read. the section which contains a prohibition against 
dealing with nonmember banks, which would build up a mo- 
nopoly in banking instead of stabilizing the banking system 
of the country—a provision which has awakened protest all 
over the country? 
the Senator from Iowa in a letter written from that State—a 
provision which would exclude thousands of banks, hundreds in 
| many States, from continuing their business. 


My attention was called to it yestevday by 


Were these questions absurd because they were revealed to 
Must the Senator from Indiana himself swallow 


It has been said here by Senators on the other side that this 
We are 
Everyone is under the stress of this 


Yet here, with this discussion begin- 


Mr. President, it is better to repeat a hundred times than it 


is to abandon deliberate and temperate discussion upon this 
subject. 


It is said that some thousands of men are out of employment 


in Indiana because this bil! does not pass, and that they will be 
called back into the factories when the bill does prss. 
Senator from Indiana fgnorant of the fact that it 
months before this bill is put in operation? 
ure to pass this bill which is causing trouble “n the country. I 
think I am right in saying that it is more the apprehension in 
regard to some of its provisions, and the trouble which will 
ensue if it shall pass. 
these thousands and tens of thousand of men are discharged. 
One main cause is distrust of the majority in this Congress— 
House and Senate. 
ture igs the wrench caused by the passage of the tariff bill, 
which, whether good or ill, shifts centers of production and 
causes a degree of hesitancy which reflects itself In all our 
factories and in our whole industrial system. 
now whether tbe bill is good or bad, but I say you can not 
pass such a bill as that without creating a certain amount of 
depression. 
out of employment. 
but on what this Congress will do, many of them with fear and 
with trembling, not very well satisfied with what has been 
done already. 


Is the 
must be 
It is not the fail- 


It is impossible to mask the reasons why 


That is the leading feature. Another fea- 


I am not saying 
Not merely thousands but tens of thousands are 


They are waiting not on this banking bill 


Now we are told, after 10 days of discussion on this measure, 


that it must be forced through under whip and spur, that tab 
must be kept on every Member to see whether he repeats some- 
thing said by somebody else, and the effort is made to deter us 
from discussion and analysis of this measure and from pointing 
out its defects by saying that such analysis is an absurdity. 


Mr. President, that is an unprecedented proceeding in the 
Senate. If the Senator from Indiana desires an agreement, he 
Con- 


United States, where each Member, notwithstanding caucus, 
notwithstanding the pressure of the administration, has a right 
to speak for himself. 

I speak not for myself, but for the Senate. Must we become 
here an aggregation of ciphers? Must we accept every measure 
that is sent in by the executive department? Must we accept 
without demurrer that which passes the caucus? If so, the 
Senate sinks from its high estate to a level of uselessness, to a 
level which will bring upon us not the honor, not the respect of 
the country, but its deserved contempt. 

Mr. President, I have sought to express my opinions upon this 
bill. I hope briefly to do so in the future. The questions asked, 
questions on which there was discussion by others oecupying 
more time than I did myself, are proper questions here and 
necessary to an understanding of the bill. 

If the Senator from Indiana had given attention to the sub- 
ject, I do not believe he would have made the remarks that he 
did make. His remarks seemed to be prompted by the idea 
that this measure must be forced through by sessions of 11 
hours a day, and that anyone who questions, anyone who seeks 
to debate, must make himself subject to the accusation that he 
is wasting time. 

Mr. President, we are not wasting time im discussing this bill. 
It has been one of the most illuminating discussions which has 
occurred in the Senate. Here is a measure that for weal or 
for woe must affect 100,000,000 people. We are lacking in our 
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duty if we do not give it that careful consideration which the 
subject deserves. 

I had hoped to proceed with the discussion to-day, and I am 
ready now to proceed with a brief discussion of the bill from 
another standpoint. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I want to concur in every 
word that has been uttered by the Senator from Ohio. I think 
his speech is worthy of this occasion. The Senator from Indiana 
has consumed an hour’s time of the Senate which could have 
been devoted to a consideration of the bill before us when he 
knew before he asked for the unanimous consent that it would 
not be granted. 

This bill, in my judgment, will be disposed of by the Senate 
before Saturday night. I do not believe there is a Senator on 
this side of the Chamber who has not an earnest desire that 
that may be accomplished. Then we will see if the predictions 
of the Senator from Indiana are fulfilled, so far as the returning 
to work of the thousands of men who are out of employment is 
concerned. If the Senator from Indiana will inquire at the fac- 
tories in his State where employees have been discharged, he 
will find that it is not because the proprietors of these factories 
could not borrow money, but because they did not have the 
orders for the goods that were necessary to keep the men em- 
ployed in the factory. What the manufacturers of the United 
States need to-day is not money that they can borrow but 
orders for goods that the men can make. 

Mr. President, I object to the unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio will proceed. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I desire to speak briefiy upon 
the essential qualities of currency and credit and their relation 
to capital. These are the central features in all banking opera- 
tions. Prevalent misapprehensions regarding them always 
threaten the adoption of erroneous policies. Exaggerated ideas 
exist as to the importance of currency questions and the func- 
tions of money, which is merely a tool in industrial and com- 
mercial activities. For a thorough understanding of the subject 
it is essential to have in mind certain fundamental facts and 
principles. It is especially desirable to have accurate defini- 
tions. We may begin with capital. 

Capital, briefly defined, is wealth withheld from immediate 
consumption for the purpose of producing wealth in the future. 
Weaith comprises all things which are alike useful, limited in 
supply, capable of individual appropriation, and transferable. 
t is produced from or created by land, labor, or capital. Land 
includes every form of nature in earth or seas, together with the 
natural forces which may be set at work. It is the source of 
our so-called raw materials. A nation may, however, have an 
immense supply of wealth which remains unutilized, such as 
mines undeveloped or lands unused, because capital is not 
applied to them. Capital includes food, clothing, and fuel for 
the support of those engaged in the production of wealth, neces- 
sary seeding for planting, raw material for the finished products 
of manufacture, money for wages and for the purchase of sup- 
plies. ‘These are generally termed circulating capital. There 
is also fixed capital, which includes more permanent forms of 
property, such as buildings, machinery, and factories occupied 
or used by those engaged in productive employment. It in- 
cludes all improvements upon land, and also ships and railways 
with all their equipment. 

Nations are rich or poor, progressive or inert, not in propor- 
tion to the abundance of land or natural resources which they 
possess, but according as they have an abundance or dearth of 
capital. The productiveness of mines and of agricultural lands 
can not be augmented except by the application of capital and 
labor to derive or extract wealth from them. The utilization of 
capital and consequent creation of wealth upon any consider- 
able scale requires the cooperation of labor and capital. To 
use a familiar comparison, they are like the two blades of a 
pair of scissors—the one ineffective without the other. Labor 
works upon land. It includes physical strength and exertion, 
together with the mental qualities which furnish them with 
method and ingenuity. Without the assistance which capital 
affords, labor could gain no material increase in efficiency. 

Capital, on the other hand, with the cooperation of labor and 
with land to work upon, is capable of indefinite increase. Upon 
its expansion depends all increase of wealth. Capital has been 
termed the handmaid of civilization. Upon its increase and the 
cooperation of labor depends all improvement in material devel. 
opment and growth. Credit has its field of operation. The es- 
sential fact underlying the use of credit is the existence of saved 
or accumulated capital. The potency of organized credit is 
found in the facility which it affords for the transfer of capital. 
It is a natural evolution of the accumulation of saved capital, 


The supply of capital has become so great, its increase has 
gained such momentum, and its development is so connected with 
all the efforts and aspirations of civilized peoples that there is 
assured confidence of safe extension of credit in all the varied 
enterprises of industry and commerce. 

Credit affords the means by which those who have capital 
which they do not desire to use or for which they have no 
immediate use can transfer their money or stock of useful 
things to others having employment for them, in reliance that 
all the varied activities of commerce and industry may succeed 
and develop without check. 

The development of credit from capital has three phases: 
First, it furnishes the basis for investment banking. That is 
made up of the savings of those who do not desire to use their 
acquisition of capital and who permanently turn it over to 
others. : 

There is, in the second place, the basis of commercial bank- 
ing, which is the temporary transfer of capital from one to an- 
other; that is, its owner may desire to use what he has in the 
autumn but not in the spring, or vice versa. Thus our commer- 
cial banks which afford opportunities for lending money for 
comparatively short periods have an unfailing resort. 

Another point in regard to the use of capital relates to its 
greater abundance in one section or its greater profitableness in 
another. That is especially true is new regions. Where there 
is an opportunity for profitable development, capital is in de- 
mand and earns higher rates of interest than prevail in older 
communities. This explains the great loans which are made to 
new and undeveloped portions of the earth. These loans usually 
take the form of commodities which are transferred from an 
older country to a newer locality. 

Why is it safe to extend credit? Billions of dollars are on 
deposit in our savings institutions and discount banks. They 
are an important form of capital. These savings represent 
wealth created, for which wages or some other form of com- 
pensation have been paid. Presumably they represent houses 
constructed, work done upon railways, wages earned in the pro- 
duction of clothing, or necessary supplies of food. 

For instance, a carpenter at the end of the season deposits a 
few hundred dollars in a savings bank. That is the result of 
his abstinence during the season. His work goes into the form 
of capital in the houses or other structures which he has built, 
which are useful for human occupancy, and the amount which 
he is able to save is that which he has retained, 

Now, on this reliance that capital which is expended will 
produce further capital rests the basis of all credit and banking 
operations. It marks the limit as well. You can not extend 
credit unless there is assurance that something will be created 
or produced which may be turned into money. The loan that 
is made to the farmer in the spring is based on the reliance that 
when his crop is harvested he will be able to repay what he has 
borrowed by supplying some object which satisfies a human 
want. So through the whole field of production there is this 
relation between present expectations and the realizations of 
the future. 

The amount of credit which can be extended has well-defined 
limits. Moreover, it is governed by certain factors. First, tle 
degree of assurance that the amount which is loaned will be 
paid. This assurance is greater in a season of rising prices 
and in enterprises well organized and managed than in an era 
of falling prices or the case of those undertakings that are new 
and untried. ! 

Uncertainty of returns create an obstacle to the extension 
of credit. The anticipation of possible failure of crops is an 
illustration. The nature of the enterprise, whether it is one 
well established, also presents a question to be considered. 
Perhaps overshadowing all is the probable demand for the prod- 
uct for the making of which the credit is to be extended. 

While all these factors possess their element of uncertainty, 
they are, nevertheless, controlled by rules based upon averages 
and probabilities which govern the action of bankers and those 
having funds to loan. 

If credit be injudiciously extended, there is a loss and a w! ste 
of the capital of the world. In such an event progress which is 
evident on every hand is liable to meet with a serious check, s° 
that the further extension of credit is discouraged. It is also 
true that when the supply of capital which has been saved has 
been largely absorbed additional ventures are subjected to a 
serious handicap. t 

There is another feature in the extension of credit which mus 
be taken into account, namely, the promptness of the — 
If it be for the raw material, which is very soon ane 
into the finished product and that finished product will find @ 
ready sale, that is one thing. But if it is for a great railway 


system, one which will consume much time in its construction 
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and which may not be profitable when first used, that is quite 
nother proposition. So in all these alterations of presperity or 
depression ef activity or sluggishness great importance attaches 
io the relation between the share of the capital which is ex- 
pended for that which brings in an immediate return and that 
which brings in a remote return. 

Aside from all this, there is the further factor, dependent 
jargely upon the other two—that of confidence. The confidence 
may be il advised or well founded, but in all seasons, either of 
business activity or depression, the psychological meod of the 
people has a very important bearing. 

Now, to apply these facts to the pending question, we labor 
under a delusion if we think the increase of facilities fer credit 
will confer any lasting benefit, unless it is extended for enter- 
prises in which capital will be reproduced and increased. The 
amount which can be granted is determined by conditions which 
are well-nigh fixed and invariable. If anyone seeks to eliminate 
the elements of caution and calculation in making loans, he is 
euilty of extreme error. 

In saying all this I do not mean that it is not desirable to 
have the best of facilities, so that borrowers may. readily obtain 
what they can profitably use. But over and beyond that is the 
limit which the utilization of capital and its growth places upon 
all enterprises, whether made possible by credit or in any other 
way. 

Now we come to the subject of money. In the original condi- 
tion of the race there was not even exchange. Rather each man 
provided for himself. Then developed the custom of barter, by 
which one who desired an article must find some other person 
possessing it who would exchange it for something that he could 
furnish. But with the growth of civilization, which has de- 
pended so largely upon science and invention, it was an inevi- 
table evolution that some commodity which could be utilized as 
2 measure of value, a medium of exchange, and a denominator 
should be generally used. Thus numerous commodities—agri- 
cultural products like tobacco; metal like copper, silver, and 
cold; tokens like wampum—have been employed to supply this 
want, so that people need no longer depend upon barter merely, 
but could engage in transactions on a widespread and compre- 
hensive seale. 

But let us be careful not to disregard the real nature of 
money. It is in its essential quality a commodity. It is desir- 
ble that it should, as nearly #s possible, be uniform tn its value 
in exchange for other things, and that it should be an object of 
universal desire. Moreover, it should be durable and divisible 
for the sake of convenience. But whatever its position, it is still 
a commodity. The amount of credit which can be extended de- 
pends ultimately upon the amount of money—basic money— 
used by the different communities and nations. 

Basic money ts a form of capital set apart from all other com- 
modities for a particular purpose. It furnishes a barometer of 
conditions in indicating whether there is abundance of wealth 
and whether eredit can be readily extended. 

So, Mr. President, we can not ignore the fact that all substi- 
tutes In the form of paper notes for circulation are but tools 
used for the convenience of the people. The value of circu- 
‘ating notes must depend upon their ready convertibility. An 
licrease in their number can do no good unless they are readily 
tre nsferable into that which has intrinsic value, and unless 
they keep pace with the varying demands of trade and industry. 
' Mr. President, I have thought it worth while to speak along 
(his line of elementary facts, not because my fellow Senators 
ire Ignorant of them, but because among the people there exist 
niiny grave misapprehensions upon the subject. Many enter- 
“un the idea that prosperity can be created as with a magi- 
“ans wand, by multiplying the quantity of paper money and 
aking it more readily available. If every man in this hall 
vere to engage in the work of printing paper money, with all 
the rinting presses in existence, not one dollar would be added 
: the wealth of the world; but if men or boys should set to 
work with their jackknives and pieces of wood, they might by 
— ‘Tely whittling make something which had some value, some- 
ans useful, or something desirable for amusement. So it is 
= ‘rable that we should be on our guard in every paragraph 
of this bill against the idea that we can issue paper money or 
eate facilities for credit which will work out independently 
'y themselves, which will be independent of those great forces 
“nc events in the industrial and commercial world. 
Attention has oftentimes been called to the great disparity 
= een deposits and capital, which is in evidence in our banks. 
,, tt 1s the real basic reason for that? It is that, fortunately, 
+1) Se if it may be called that, is more frequent than it 
tion . ae that we have readier facilities for communica- 
ftom wo exchange. With all the improvements which come 

cm the better utilization of capital, and with the extension 


of markets, commodities find a readier sale than they formerly 
did; the interval between production and consumption is not so 
great. But even this should not deceive us into departing from 
the path of safety which limits the extension of credit and the 
facilities for it to the prompt reproduction of capital and the 
realization upon the efforts and the investments which bor- 
rowers may make. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shall not reiterate the 
arguments that have been made for nearty a month against the 
bill supported by the majority. The pages of the ConcrEssionaL 
Recosp have been filled with these arguments, as a rule, each 
day’s proceedings being but a repetition of the objections urged 
on the previous days. I have no inclination to use my own time 
or take up that of the Senate in a reiteration of these argn- 
ments. I have convictions of my own on the merits of these 
measures which will govern my action—reasons which have not 
been touched upon or but lightly considered so far in debates. 

I shall cast my vote against the bill known as the Owen sub- 
stitute, and were an opportunity offered I should also cast my 
vote against the Hitchcock substitute, which is supported gen- 
erally by this side of the Chamber. As between the two, I re- 
gard the Hitchcock amendment, though very imperfect from 
my standpoint, far better than the Owen substitute. I shall 
very briefly record my opposition to both of these proposed 
mezsures. 

Mr. President, I favor a change m our present currency plan. 
I agree with all Senators that our present system lacks proper 
elasticity and that we ought to enact a measure that would se- 
cure that most needed element. But inflation is not elasticity. 
A currency that is easily expanded without provision for auto- 
matic contraction is not an elastic currency, but an inflatable 
currency. A currency that will expand, but will not ‘contract to 
its original dimensions, is not an elastic currency, but a debased 
currency, inflatable to the extent of the difference between its 
expansive and contractive capability. A currency whose expan- 
sion is not limited by the act of law creating it, but by the will 
or discretion of a board, will always result In genera! inflation 
for reasons which I shall explain. 

Mr. President, I have either read or listened to about all the 
divers arguments concerning the merits and demerits of the two 
propositions, and I thave been reimpressed by that discussion 
with the danger that a too close attention to detail is most 
liable to obscure the general features of any proposed measure. 

When I first read the Howse bill I was impressed with one 
great weakness in it—the weakness of an undue expansion of 
the currency. With waning hopes I have been waiting until 
this great feature might possibly be changed. In the earnest 
and heated condemnation of certain rather unimportant provi- 
sions by the ardent supporters of one or the other of these sub- 
stitutes what I believe to be the greater evils of both have been 
nearly lost sight of. Only since the address of the Senator 
from New York [)fr. Root] lest Saturday has the element of 
inflation been seriously debated. 

Both these substitutes for the House bill omit proper provi- 
sions against inflation. Both of them intreduce a pernicious 
element of paternalism into their proposed currency reforms. 

I favor a bill which will authorize the increase in the volume 
of currency to meet the Leavy demands for its use at particular 
seasons and in particular sections. But I want a currency that 
will be forced to retire Immediately after the necessity for its 
expansion has been fulfilled and which will then leave the vol- 
ume unchanged-and uninflated. 

I oppose a law that will enable any particular people, in any 
section of the country or any season of the year, to indulge 
their speculative propensities by an assurance that if times be- 
come close they can bolster up their speculative or watered 
properties until they can be unleaded on the public by putting 
in motion the Government printing presses and turning out ad- 
ditional paper dollars. 

Mr. President, both of these measures make it most easy and 
simple to expand our currency. Neither of them makes contrac- 
tion as certain. The speculative spirit of the American people 
will be a snfficient force to draw the expansive quality of 
their provisions to the limit. There is only one power that can 
equalize the tendency to expand, and that is the power of taxa- 
tion, a power which you have actually eliminated from this bill. 
If you make these Federal reserve dollars legal tender and re- 
deemable in gold, they will remain in circulation unless the tax 
on their use be equal to the profits obtainable from their use. 
Their speedy redemption could be easily and properly secured 
by a graduated tax on the issue or on a depletion of the reserve 
on which they are based. The discretionary power of a board, 
while it may, never will so operate as to completely redeem any 
issue of this new paper currency. The pressure everywhere for 
currency in a country whose resources are undeveloped will 
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overcome the inclination of any board to force contraction. 
The power to compel contraction should be in the bill itself. 
It should be a tax that would not allow a single dollar of this 
emergency currency, for that is what it is, to remain in exist- 
ence for longer than three to six months. 

Mr. President, a gradual inflation of currency, while unfair 
and unjust, may be partially met by a gradual adjustment of 
business to correspond with the inflation. We have been adapt- 
ing ourselves to a rapid depreciation in the value of our circu- 
lating medium for the past quarter of a century, due to the 
rapid increase in volume. In 1899 the volume of all our cur- 
rency amounted to approximately $1,700,000,000. In November 
of 1913, just 14 years later, $3,700,000,000. This vast increase 
in volume means a corresponding decrease in purchasing value. 
It means that a man who took out a 20-year endowment policy 
and who has lived to draw it has been paid in dollars that have 
about 60 per cent the purchasing value of the dollars he origi- 
nally paid on that policy; that the frugal citizen who has for 20 
or 25 years deposited his little savings in a bank at 3 or 4 per 
cent interest will find that the dollars which: he put into the 
bank, with all their accumulation of interest, have a less pur- 
chasing value than the original dollars had when deposited. 

This condition is bad enough, it is unjust enough; but it 
affects only the creditor class, those who have something com- 
ing, whether a fixed income from property or a salary. It does 
not seriously affect physical property. Physical property can 
always be marked up or down to correspond with the standard 
of measurement. The clothing merchant can mark his $20 over- 
coat to $21 overnight and he can mark it up to $22 the next 
night. You can not mark up the dollar which you have already 
earned to pay for it. But by this bill you make it possible to 
add about 60 per cent to the volume of currency of the country 
in a single year. You admit that it is possible to issue $1,200,- 
000,000 of Federal currency if the national banks only come into 
the system, and much more if State banks and trust companies 
accept your invitation. You make it possible to inflate in one 
year what has taken 20 years in the ordinary increase of our 
currency. 

No one can minimize the dangers of this inflation, and no one 
can excuse a measure which intensifies or increases or encour- 
ages our speculative tendencies. A great proportion of the 
business of this country is to-day done on borrowed capital. 
if every business man were compelled to operate on his own 
capital, if he were compelled to assume all the responsibilities 
of his business, this would tend to promote conservatism. But 
nearly every promoter who follows the rainbow of business 
promise does so on the capital of others. If he succeeds, the 
pot of gold is his; if he loses, the loss must be borne by those 
who have trusted him with their savings. This method of busi- 
ness is a constant persuasive influence toward speculation. This 
opportunity to secure credit is sufficient to keep alive the flame 
of uncertain business venture, and that flame is only kept within 
bounds by the known limitation of credit. You accentuate the 
desire by creating the opportunity to reach for a new supply of 
paper currency; you invite the people to leap beyond the 
bounds of proper conservative business discretion; you court 
the inevitable result—catastrophe. 

Mr. President, there is a very close relation between the pur- 
pose of this legislation and the form the measure assumes. Its 
real purpose is to meet a condition that is already upon us, to 
overcome business depression by a currency inflation. The 
haste with which it is being pressed, the long day and night ses- 
sions, indicate the particular purpose it is to subserve. As long 
as we can borrow, as long as we can increase our debts, we can 
live quite comfortably even though our business has been de- 
stroyed. The natural result of business depression is conserva- 
tism. ‘To-day the people of the United States are becoming ex- 


ceedingly conservative. Credits are not expanding but contract- 
ing. We are not building for the future; we are simply trying 


to protect the present. Before that depression becomes too 
nuirked, before disaster and want shall follow in its wake, you 
walt to be able to revive the speculative spirit of the country, to 
engender business confidence by an assurance of a prospect of an 
inexhaustible supply of credit. You want to say to the man who is 
in a condition of fear and trembling, lest he may not be able to 
continue his business, “ Here are our printing presses ready to 
be started; here is the machinery ready to put them in motion 
making dollars for your use. Have no fear; just as long as you 
can give a note to your banker, just as long as you can present 
your I. O. U. to a committee for $1,000 the Government will 
issue its I. O. U. to you for $1,000, and when your obligation 
matures just create another.” And as no administration will 
bring on a catastrophe, it will be compelled to keep this thing 
going until conditions force a final payment, and it hopes to carry 
that over to another administration, to postpone the inevitable. 
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We can all live quite easily so long as we can create debts. You 
do not seek to remedy, but postpone an evil, to pass it along to a 
future day when its power for disaster will be increased. 

You talk about easy money. There is nothing in this world 
that is easy unless it be sliding down hill, and that must be 
inevitably followed by the harder struggle of climbing up the 
hill again. There is a bottom to every toboggan slide, no matter 
how easy the descent. There will come a time of payment, ani 
then the catastrophe. 

We have but recently passed through a panie produced by 
overspeculation, by the overextension of credits, the panic of 
1907. That was not a hard-time panic; it was a prosperity 
panic. The revival of business coming on with a rush in 1908 
carried the speculative spirit of the American people to an 
excess never before paralleled in the history of the country. 
Inherent values of all kinds of property were lost sight of: ill 
forms of real property doubled, trebled, and quadrupled in 
price, each purchase being followed by a sale at a profitable in- 
crease until it reached a price far above its producing value. 
Industrials of all kinds were watered and diluted and rediluted, 
and still the eager public purchased. There were no bears in 
the vineyard of prosperity, and the bulls tore wildly through 
the cornfields. Credits were enormously swollen in volume. 
But as people will always come back to their sober senses, as 
property will always, sooner or later, be forced down to an in- 
come basis, so this speculative wave subsided, and the people 
began to consider the question of paying their debts. No norma) 
amount of money could possibly respond to the immediate de- 
mand for cash, and so the virtual closing of every bank for a 
period, and so the Government itself was compelled to open 
its vaults to meet that demand. 

Mr. President, the trouble with both of these bills is that they 
seek only to meet the contingency of overcredit by issuing a 
hew currency to obviate the necessity of calling on the Govern- 
ment to supply the demand. The Federal reserve bank takes 
the place of the Government. Neither bill goes to the root of 
the evil—the prevention of undue speculation. But worse than 
this, both of them inyite extravagance and speculation by 
making what you call easy credit for the time being. 

Neither of these bills has proper provision for reducing the 
surplus of money which it will create. We are to-day doing 
business under a constantly increasing currency inflation. 
Knowing the rapid increase of money far beyond the increase 
of population, we are able to discount the future. But we can 
not anticipate and meet the possibilities of these measures. 

The ouly real money we have in the United States is gold. 
We have to-day in that yellow metal approximately $615,000,000. 
On that gold we have a credit currency amounting in all to 
approximately $3,105,000,000, all payable in this particular gold. 
Every dollar in gold floats $5 in currency and silver. If all 
were presented at one time for redemption, of course we could 
not meet the demand. Knowing that this paper will not be 
presented for exchange for the inconvenient, heavy gold, we 
have no fear of that credit being suddenly called in. And, Mr. 
President, if we can make $1 of gold float $5 of inflation we 
can undoubtedly make it float $10 of inflation, and your meas- 
ures will make it inflate to whatever this speculative demand of 
the country may be at any time in the future. 

Nor is this assured inflation, this assured debasement of our 
money, with its wrongs to the industries, the only vice of these 
measures. Both of them send us a long way into the realm of 
ultimate paternalism, The Government forces a partnership 
with every national bank in the country. It says to every bank : 
“You must go into the partnership with me whether you like 
it or not, or go out of business. Your answer that going out of 
business would entail great losses to each of you will be of 
no avail. When the Government wishes to go into business for 
profit, the right of the individual citizen must be subservient 
to national interest. Not only will I compel you to go into 2 
business copartnership with me, but I will compel you to 
furnish all the capital. Not only will I compel you to furnish 
all the capital, but I will compel you to assume all the responst- 
bilities of business, all the losses, if it is not a success; not — 
‘the responsibilities, suffer all the loss, if any accrues, but I will 
limit your profits to 5 or 6 per cent, and I, who have furnished 
no capital, have assumed no responsibility, will pocket the rest. 
Though you take the chance of losing 200 per cent on — 
investment, you can not under any circumstances reap above ; 
per cent, and all above that will be my share in the profits 0 
this forced partnership.” 4i- 

With all due respect to the divets authors of these substi: 
tutes, I insist that this is an act of astounding governmenta- 
tyranny. If this is a fair example of what we may expect 0 
paternalism, I do not waut to take the first step. 








Mr. President, I am opposed-to taking the money out of the 
banks of my State and sending it to Chicago to help meet the 
extraordinary demands of the business investments of the great 
cities. We need every dollar in our own State. We can use it 
in our own State to advantage. It is worth more-to us for use 
in the State than 5 per cent. We know that it will make money 
more easy. in these sections of ‘the country where values are 
swollen already to an unfair and unjust limit. 

Mr. President, this ought to be a bill to create an elastic 
currency, and not an act to compel any citizen to enter into a 
partnership with his Government. The proper function and duty 
of government is to create business opportunities for its people 
and not te grasp those opportunities for its own profit. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me: 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to ask him a question in relation 
to the statement he has just made, taat he wants to keep this 
money at home and use it there instead of sending it to Chicago. 

Does not the Senator recognize that when the reserve require- 
ment is reduced from 15 per cent to 12 per cent of its deposits, 
of which, as the law is at present, 9 per cent goes to a reserve 
city, which I suppose would take the money of North Dakota 
io Chicago or to some other reserve city, it releases 3 per cent 
of its deposits, which amounts to considerably more than the 
capital which is subscribed to the Federal reserve bank? Does 
he not realize that by releasing that money fully five times 
as much money remains at home in the State of North Dakota 
as remains there under the present law? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not recognize it. That matter 
was argued out yesterday and Saturday between the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from Colorado, and has been 
discussed almost for hours upon this floor. It is not my purpose 
to go into it. I think it was fully answered, and it would take 
some time to reiterate the statements and the arguments that 
have been made; and after all they would be a reiteration, 
which I promised myself and promised the Senate I would not 
indulge in. 

I would favor a bill providing for the Government guarantee- 
ing every piece of paper used as money. I have no quarrel with 
those who prefer to make these bank reserve bills Government 
money rather than bank money, provided that paper money is 
redeemed in proper season and eliminated from the volume of 
the currency of the country. I have no fear whatever of the 
Government guaranteeing bank deposits. It may, as suggested, 
induce carelessness on the part of depositors, but with close 
and proper governmental supervision any injuries resulting 
from this tendency may be checked or, at least, greatly mini- 
mized. 

[am not blind to the claim that there are many provisions in 
these substitutes that may result in partially calling in these 
bank issues of Federal reserve money, but it ought not to be a 
case of possible contraction, it should be a case of assured con- 
traction, and the contraction equivalent to every inch of expan- 
sion. That, in my opinion, will not be the operation of either 
of these contemplated substitutes. Under their provisions the 
(.sease of inflation will become and remain a chronic condition. 
You can not change human nature by law. You can not curb 
the speculative impulses of a people by law. That spirit, with 
all its dangers, will continue :o long as hope is a dominant 
element in human nature, so long as dreams are dreamed. But 
you can close the gates to an undue opportunity to extend 
‘redits, which is the basis of all speculative excess. In these 
bills you open these gates wide, and sooner or later you will 
Puy a dire penalty for that indiscretion, a penalty that will far 
cutweigh the temporary benefit which you may hope to accom- 
jlish by diluting and debasing the people’s money. 

lor the reasons I have thus very briefly expressed, I shall 
under no cireumstances vote for either of these bills presented 
for consideration to the Senate. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I had not intended to make 
‘ny remarks on the pending measure, especially in view of the 
lict that the minds of Senators on this bill have been fore- 
Closed against conviction and the fate of the measure was pre- 
determined before it ever came up for discussion, but I can not 
forbear to make a few observations on one or two features of 
this bill, even though I know beforehand that the majority of 
this Chamber are irredeemably committed to a measure the 

\visdom of the provisions of which many of them are in doubt, 
‘ud in the framing of the fundamentals of which the men in 
this Chamber who are responsible for currency legislation had 
io yolee. Xam not going to criticize harshly those members of 

ue majority party whose stand is responsible for the passing 
by this Congress of a measure which had its origin elsewhere 

sod which, I believe I am safe in saying, would not pass in its 
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present form if it were not for the insistence of a certain, dicta- 
torial mind. 


I believe I can understand to some extent why some Senators 


who are doubtful as to the wisdom of this measure would yield 
their opinions rather than insist on them in view of probably 
future results resulting from impatient intolerance of independ- 
ent views in other places. But I confess that I can not under- 
stand how the Senators of the majority party can consider this 
bill in the spirit of reckless optimism, which has become appar- 
ent, the spirit apparently of considering it the acme of perfec- 


tion merely because its passage is insisted on by a Democratic 
President. While I presume my Democratic brethren would not 


openly state that the party label will make black white, yet 


Senators are now supporting as a progressive measure a bill 
which if it had been proposed by the opposing party would have 


been denounced by those same Senators in unmeasured terms as 
an attempt to surrender the business of the country to the 


tender mercies of Wall Street and fasten the tentacles of the 
octopus on all the industries of the Nation. 
Mr. President, there has been a widespread belief in recent 


years that, along with the other trusts with which we have had 


to contend, there has also been a Money Trust. It is hardly 
necessary for me to remind Senators of the appointment of a 
committee by the House to investigate this matter, and the 
report that the committee made last winter. The hearings 
brought out that there was a concentration of the control of the 
volume of money used in business, with a consequent control of 
credit. Most witnesses before the committee agreed that there 
was such a concentration, and many of them agreed that the 
concentration had proceeded to such an extent that the power, 
if in the hands of unscrupulous men, would be dangerous to the 
business interests of the country. I might call attention at this 
point to the fact that this concentration of control was distin- 
guished from the control of the volume of money in the central 
reserve cities, and ultimately in New York, due to the fact that 
banks are permitted to keep part of their lawful reserves on 
deposit in reserve and central reserve cities. 

The committee did not investigate this latter condition. With 
the fact granted that such a concentration of control does 
exist, it hardly seems necessary to call the attention of anyone 
to the potentialities of such a control, to what it means to have 
a small group of men with the credit of the business of the 


country in their grasp—with these men, not by any means the 


most unselfish of the community, able to dictate to industrial 


and commercial firms, and, as is natural, with their beliefs as 


to what is best for the welfare of the business of the country 
influenced by their conception of what will add to their own 
individual fortunes and prosperity. In view of these facts it 
would seem that any financial legislation, even if it was not 
enacted with the particular end in view of curbing the power 
of those in whose hands this control is concentrated and pre- 
venting the further concentration of suck control, at least would 
be drafted so as not to make the acquirement of such control 
easier or to encourage it or legalize activities which were for- 
merely extralegal, if not illegal. In place of this, however, 
we find the majority party apparently determined on the 
passage of a measure which will legalize money trusts and 
credit trusts in the different sections of the country—not more 
than 12 nor less than 8. The 8 or 12 regional banks established 
will have a monopoly of the rediscounting of commercial paper 
in their respective districts, and will have a monopoly on the 
receiving of the reserves of the banks in their respective dis- 
tricts, and combined these 8 or 12 banks will have a similar 
monopoly extending all over the country. I do not believe it 
the part of wisdom to provide for the enormous aggregation of 
power in the different districts and leave this power in private 
control. There has been a well-founded distrust and opposition 
throughout the country to the establishment of a central bank, 
privately owned and controlled, because of the enormous power 
that would be vested in such a bank and a fear that the men in 
control of such banks, however honest and conscientious in the 
performance of their duties, would be swayed by their own in- 
terests and those of what is commonly known as big business 
in the performance of their duties, and would consequently 
direct the business of such a bank into such channels as would 
not be to the benefit of the people generally but to such in- 
terested parties. I believe this opposition has been well 
grounded, and that no such privately controlled bank should be 
established, but I am unable to see why the establishment of 
eight great banks, each a central, privately owned, and privately 
controlled bank for its area of operation, is free from the ob- 
jections to the one central bank. You have merely apportioned 
the different sections of the country among the different banks; 
in its region of operations each regional central bank has as 
much power over the business as a national central bank would 
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have. And there is nothing to prevent these eight regional 
banks from combining into one great system; and when they 
do you have just as effective control over the business of the 
country by this combination of banks as you ‘would have if 
there were one great privately controlled central bank. For 
this reason 1 believe that the control of these regional reserve 
banks should be in the hands of the Government, and I believe 
it to be of the utmost importance that they be so controlled. 
Of course there is the central reserve board appointed by 
the Government, but I do not presume anyone believes that 
this board will really control these banks. The regional 
banks will be controlled and run by their boards of directors, 
and six out of nine of these directors will be named by the 
banks. 

The excuse for giving the control of the Federal reserve 
banks to the bankers has been that as the member banks are 
required to furnish the capital required for the establishment 
of the reserve banks it would be unjust to deprive them of the 
control of their own capital. If that is the only reason, it can 
very easily be avoided by adopting the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hirencock] for the sale of 
this stock to the public. I do not apprehend that there would be 
any difficulty in disposing of this stock, as the rate of dividends 
will be much greater than the interest now received by many 
people on their savings, whether those savings are deposited in 
savings banks or invested in industrial or railroad bonds, and 
the safety, if anything, will be greater than the same investors 
and depositors now have. I do not believe anyone can maintain 
that this stock will not be attractive enough to attract all the 
capital that is required for the establishment of these banks. 
But even if it should be decided that for one reason or another 
it is not advisable to dispose of this stock to the public, Ido 
not see that it necessarily follows that the control of these re- 
gional central banks should therefore be in the hands of the 
bankers. We must not forget that in providing for the establish- 
ment of these banks we are providing instrumentalities of 
great power, and that it is the duty of the Government to see 
that such instrumentalities created by the Government are used 
to benefit the people and not to injure them in order that a 
few of them may prosper, and I believe it has been found by 
experience that effective control by the Government must be 
otherwise than merely by moral suasion. It is the duty of the 
Goverument, in creating these banks, to see that the public 
interest does not suffer, and even if it were believed that the 
safeguarding of the public interest might mean a little smaller 
profit, a little smaller dividend, to the bankers holding stock 
in the Federal reserve banks, I do not consider that sufficient 
reason for surrendering the control] of these banks over to the 
bankers. I do not mean to say that these bankers would neces- 
sarily conspire against the public interest, but bankers are but 
hunumn, banks are established for profit and are conducted for 
profit, and a banker’s view of what the public interest requires 
and what niust be done to meet the requirements of legitimate 


business is necessarily more or less tinged with the benefit 
thot he will derive from those operations personally. ‘The 
Pujo committee found that there was already a dangerous 
concentration of the control of money tn this country, and we 


must remember that this concentration had been brought about 
throvgh the efforts of private individuals, and while the opera- 
tions of these individuals were in all probability not contrary 
to any existing law, at least there was no law imposing on 
them a duty to bring about such concentration or providing an 
organization for them in order to make their efforts more ef- 
fective. The pending bill provides for a concentration of the 
itrol of money and credit within the eight districts provided 
for, and hands this concentrated control over to the bankers 


« 


of that district. Tf the interests of the banks of that district 
nid the interests of the people and business in that district con- 
flict, does anyone doubt what Interests the reserve banks so 
controlled will take care of? Or if a condition should arise 


when men would differ as to the proper course ‘to pursue and 
the view of a person as to the better course would depend on 
his training and association, does anyone maintain that a re- 
serve bank controlled by the bankers of the district would not 
be likely to adopt the course most favorable to the bankers? 
In creating this powerful instrumentality I believe the Govern- 
ment becomes responsible for the way the power is exercised, 
and being responsible it should control the operations of those 
instrumentalities. If we pass this bill, we provide for eight 
different money and credit trusts, each with its distinct terri- 
tory of operations marked out for it—preciséely similar to the 
ancient gentlemen’s agreements and pooling contracts among 
the railroad companies in former days, which were prohibited 
by law; instead of prohibiting these by law we provide organiza- 


tions for them, compel all national banks to be members, pro-' 


vide a capital for them, provide for their control of a large 
part of the reserves of the banks of the country, deposit the 
Government funds with them instead of keeping them in the 
Treasury as formerly, and, in fact, aid them im every way to 
become powerfully exclusive trusts within the limits of their 
respective districts. 

And does anyone believe that they will stop there; that they 
will be content with controlling separately the credit system 
within their respective districts? What is there to prevent 
these eight Federal reserve banks from a practical combina- 
tion, extending all over the country and controlling the busi- 
ness of the Nation as a whole as completely and as harmo- 
niously as each of them does within its own district, from be- 
coming, in fact, one large central bank controlled by bankers 
and not by the Government and dominating the banking and 
currency and credit system of the country? If there has been 
possible a: dangerous concentration of control of money and 
credit under our present system, what is going to happen under 
a system where such concentration of control is encouraged by 
law? And let me remind Senators that such control need not 
necessarily be where the banking reserves of the country are 
held. By dividing the country into eight districts, you may 
prevent that part of the money forming part of the reserves 
required to be held by banks, but permitted to be ‘held in other 
vaults than their own, from gravitating to New York; but that 
does not necessarily mean that you scatter ‘the control of the 
money market and the credit market over the country in the 
same manner that you distribute the reserves. It almost seems 
that, the word having gone forth from the White House, Sena- 
tors have lost all sense of responsibility and are willing ‘to enter 
on any path of legislation, with the blind hope that, somehow 
or other, it will prove a safe one. Is it possible that there is 
any Senator on this floor who, if voting his own convictions, 
would vote to create such an enormous power and then hand it 
over into private hands, into the hands of those who may in 
time of dire stress find themselves in a position where their 
sense of duty toward the banks in the district will conflict with 
their sense of duty toward the public and with the ‘knowledge 
that if they do not place the interest of the banks foremost 
others will be found ‘to take their places who will? And is 
this the new freedom to which business in this country is to be 
introduced? Is the business of this country to be maile to 
carry on its back an organization ostensibly organized for the 
benefit of business, but controlled im its operations by those 
whose primary aim it is to make profits from its operations? 
What would Senators think and what would the country think 
if it were proposed to divide the country into districts and give 
the raifroads in each district the right, or, rather, impose on 
them the duty to form similar organizations, each with a board 
of directors completely under their control and having absolute 
power to carry on their business without any restraint? What 
would be thought of Congress in case it should be proposed that 
any other industries should be required by law to form similar 
organizations the operations of which were to be entirely within 
the control of those engaged in those industries? What reason 
is there for making such a @istinction between banking and 
other industries in favor of the former? If there is too much 
unified control of money and credit at the present time, what 
will happen if we pass this bill providing for the complete and 
unrestrained unification within eight separate districts, with 
every incentive for those eight separate organizations to com- 
bine and with nothing to prevent their doing so? 

Mr. President, others have called attention to the danger of 
currency and credit inflation resulting from the currency pro- 
vision of this bill, It does not appear to me there is any limit 
to the amount of currency that may be issued under it than 
whatever difficulty there might be encountered in securing the 
gold required as a reserve against the currency so issued. The 
gold coin and ‘bullion in circwation and in the Treasury, ex¢lu- 
sive of the reserve held against the greenbacks, amounts to about 
$1,700,000,000, If this gold can all be obtained to be used 48 a 
reserve against currency—and there does not appear to be any 
insuperable obstacle to it—currency can be issued to the exte! 
of $5,100,000,000. I believe it must be admitted that this would 
be an undue inflation of the currency. And with an inflation of 
the currency follows an inflation of credit. For every inflated 
dollar there may be from six to eight dollars of inflated credit, 
as the reserve requirements are from 12 to 18 per cent. It is 
not to be expected that this inflation will.all be brought about at 
once. It is fhe natural course, however, for inflation to pene 
more inflation. As the currency is increased beyond ,the right! ui 
demands of business, money becomes more plentiful, prices Tse, 


speculation is encouraged, business is extended, the a 
currency increases, both ‘because the rising prices nocess - 
more mouey in order to carry on the same amount of busines 
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as formerly, and, because of the demands for credit made by 
new and extended enterprises resulting from a seeming pros- 
perity, more currency is issued. and the cycle is repeated until 
the inevitable crash comes. While the Federal reserve board 
nominally has the power to regulate the amount of currency 
issued, in reality this power will be exercised by the Federal 
reserve banks, 

The board will not be in a position to set up its judgment as 
to the need ef the additional currency as against the demands 
of the Federal reserve banks. The Federal reserve banks will 
be controlled by the member banks, and the member banks will 
naturally demand currency so long as the additional sums 
which they will be able to loan will bring in a profit. The ris- 
ing prices and depreciation of money which will follow the infla- 
tion of the eurrency will affect every member of the community, 
but only one elass will have the power to regulate it, and that 
class will be the very one which will be likely to profit from 
its inflation. ‘The manufacturer will find that he must pay 
higher prices for his material and he will demand higher prices 
for the goods that he sells. The merchant will be similarly 
affected. Professional men will find that the prices on commodi- 
ties that they purchase increase, while their compensation re- 
mains very much what it was. The wage earner will find that 
his cost of living is increasing, due to the rising prices; he will 
be forced to demand higher wages, and may ultimately get it, 
but as wages is one of the last to respond to the general upward 
trend, he will be the one that is apt to suffer the most. And 
this power, to set in motion a series of forces which will affect 
every person in the land, which will in a large measure deter- 
mine what the margin is to be between his income and his ex- 
penses, is te be given into the hands of one class, and that a 
class whose view, so long as they remain human, must be more 
or less affected by the profit which they themselves will make 
out of those conditions. While the Government will be pretend- 
ing to issue currency, it will in reality be furnishing capital to 
the banks in order that they may extend their operations. 
When the Government issues this currency based on commercial 
paper and becomes responsible for the redemption of this cur- 
rency in return for the depositing of this commercial paper, is 
it not engaged in rediscounting the paper just as much as the 
Federal reserve bank who takes it from the member bank is? 
rhe only difference apparent is that the Government is to per- 
form this service for nothing while the Federal reserve bank 
will exact a charge for its services. In effect, the Government 
rediscounts this paper, and by issuing the currency against it 
it lends to the banks of the country $500,000,000 or $1,000,000,000, 
or whatever the amount may be, in order that they may extend 
their operations, and for lending this money it does not charge 
any interest. If the banking business is of such importance 
that the Government ought to furnish this capital free of charge 
whenever the banks believe they need it, what about the other 
businesses and industries of this Nation? Is not the agricul- 
tural industry worthy of this support? Is it nota fact that thou- 
sands of honest, worthy men have been compelled to surrender 
their farms and the fruits of years of toil because the money 
lenders have exacted from them 12 per cent and upward, and 
they were in the long run unable to wring from the soil sufficient 
to pay this interest charge and still retain enough to support 
their fainilies? If the Government is going into the business of 
lending money free of charge, would not this be a worthy place 
to place it? And as for safety, what security is safer than good 
farm land? And is not the same true of manufacturing and 
other industries? Are not these more fundamentally necessary 
than banking is? And if you say that this money ultimately 
finds its way to these industries through the banks, why should 
not the Government offer it to these industries directly? No 
complicated machinery would be necessary, and those borrow- 
ing would save the profits which the banks under the proposed 
System will make from lending this money. 

Mr. President, I believe it to be fundamentally wrong that 
the Government is to issue currency on the demand of an inter- 
ested class and in the amount that this class deems desirable, 
‘nd do it in sueh a way that it is free of charge, furnishing 
Uils class with capital for the carrying on of a business for 
pront. T believe that a bank of issue should be fundamentally 
« Government bank, under the control of the Government, and 
‘hat any profit which might be made from the issuance of cur- 


recy should revert to the Government for the benefit of the 
Whole people, 


I ‘\m opposed to giving into the hands of one class the means 
of exploiting the other classes for its own profit. I do not 
in giving any bank or series of banks the power to say 


believe 
oat the laborer carries home his wages at night how much 


giving any bank or combination of banks the power to say 





money shall purchase on the morrow. I do not believe in 


when the farmer sows his grain how much that grain is to he 
worth when it is harvested. I do not believe in giving any bank 
or any system of banks the power to say what return any 
person, high or low, is to receive for his toil, efforts, or enter- 
prise. I believe stability of currency is more important than 
elasticity, and especially elasticity of a kind that expands but 
does not contract; and I am opposed to the kind of elasticity 
that expands in response to the demands of those to whose 
interest it is to have it expand. 


Mr. President, I favor a provision setting apart a fund for 


the payment of depositors in insolvent banks. In the last 48 
years creditors of insolvent national banks have lost approxi- 
mately $38,000,000. This does not, of course, include what the 
stockholders in such banks lost. It would not require a large 
yearly tax to provide a fund which would be sufficient to enable 
depositors in all banks the doors of which were closed to be 
paid promptly. Under the present system, even when depositors 
are paid in full, they must wait a number of years for the 
money that is rightly theirs. For instance, during the year 
ending October 31, 1913, the affairs of eight insolvent banks 
were closed. In the case of two of these—the Minot National 
Bank, of Minot, N. Dak., and the National Bauk of Beattyville, 
Ky.—the creditors were paid in full. The receiver for the former 
was appointed September 19, 1905; for the latter, October 15, 
1910. In the case of small depositors a delay of two or three 
years in the payment of the money is often as much of a burden 
as the total loss of the money would be. Even if such a fund 
would do nothing more than make provision for the prompt pay- 


ment of what the insolvent bank would ultimately be able to 


pay its creditors, this alone would justify the establishment of 


such a fund. . 
The proposal to establish a fund for the protection of bank 


depositors has been attacked at various times and various 


places. It has been urged that such action would encourage 
wildcat banking, and that it would result in people depositing 
their money in any bank that offers to take it without inquiring 
into the solvency and methods of doing business of that bank. 


The inference is that it is the duty of the average person who 


makes a deposit in a bank to inquire into those matters, and 
also that he has means of acquiring definite and reliable infor- 
mation in regard to those matters. It is, however, a fact that 


the average depositor does not know how the affairs of the 


bank with which he does business are conducted, and that he 
has no means of obtaining definite and reliable information 
relative to this. If he had, under the present system how 
many depositors would be likely to leave their money in a bank 
until its doors are closed? How many of the 55,000 depositors 
in the United States Trust Co. in this city knew a week before 
the run on that bank occurred that it would in all probability 
have to close its doors unless somé one came to its rescue? 
Undoubtedly some people knew, but they were the large de- 
positors who are engaged in business in this city and have means 
of keeping in touch with such matters. It is cruel mockery to 
say to the depositor in an insolvent bank that he should have 
kept his money in another bank when he had no means of 
knowing which bank was the safer. 

I would call to the attention of Senators the fact that we have 
made it the duty of the Comptroller of the Currency to examine 
the affairs of national banks, but that even the comptroller and 
his examiners with their means of information are not always 
able to determine whether or not a bank is safely conducted. 
If they can not find it out, how is the average depositor going 
to? Are you not going a little too far when you demand of 
him knowledge in regard to the affairs of a bank that the offi- 
cers of the Government, with means at their command that he 
does not have, are unable to learn? And is it just to fix as a 
penalty for his failure to know what he has practically no 
way to learn the loss of a greater or less part of his earnings 
and savings? The way to prevent wildcat banking is by a rigid 
Government supervision and thorough examination into the way 
the affairs of the banks are conducted. 

There are some who apparently believe that the creation of 
a fund for the protection of bank depositors will benefit only 
those depositors. I believe that the creation of such a fund 
would benefit all classes, and not least of them the bankers 
themselves. When there is lack of confidence, when the de- 
positor is always in more or less doubt as to the safety of his 
deposits, everything that happens to suggest a doubt as to the 
solvency of one bank necessarily reacts to the detriment of the 
others and carries with it a suggestion that the other banks 
may not be safe. Suspicion as to one bank means to some ex 
tent a mistrust of the system of banking, and a mistrust of the 
system means a lack of confidence in other banks. If one bank 
in a community fails there is at once a suggestion that perhaps 
the other banks are not safe, and the other banks are at once 
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in danger of a run on their deposits. If the United States Trust 
Co. in this city had had to close its doors, do you doubt that 
there would have been a run on the other banks in the city; 
and in the event of such a run, can there be any doubt that 
perfectly solvent banks, unable to meet the sudden demands of 
the depositers, would have been forced to close their doors? 
If, on the other hand, there had been such an insurance fund 

s is proposed, the fact that one bank has to close its doors 
will not effect the confidence of the depositors in other banks, 

owing that in the vent of the bank having to close its doors 
their deposits will not only be paid but that they will be paid 
promptly. The safe and conservative banker would not then 
in perpetual fear that some other bank which had for 
some reason become insolvent would pull him down in its fall. 
In times of money stringency be would not have to hoard 


money in his vaults in order to protect himself in the event of 

dreaded run. The keystone in any banking system must be 
confidence; without confidence no bank can carry on its busi- 
ness; and I do not know of anything that will strengthen the 
confidence of the depositors in our banks toa greater extent than 
the knowledge that their deposits are safe, no matter what 
errors of judgment the individual banker may commit. And it 
will be a confidence born of the knowledge that the deposits 
are safe, and not merely a feeling that, as the proportion of fail- 
ing banks is comparatively small, the chances are one in sev- 
eral hundred that any given bank will fail during auy one 
J and that the money deposited in any bank is therefore 
‘< 


omparatively safe. 

\ir. President, of the two bills before us, the one presented 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] is, according 
to my views, far preferable. It provides for Government con- 
trol of the Federal reserve banks, and I do not believe it to be 
i. Safe policy to let them be otherwise controlled. It contains 
more safeguards against the infiation of the currency in that 
the reserve required against the currency issued is made higher, 
and further, in that boards of directors controlled by the Gov- 
ernient, and not by the banks, will determine the amount of 
currency to be issued. It also provides that the Federal reserve 
banks must redeem this currency in gold, which I believe would 
also to some extent prove a safeguard against inflation. I do 
not see why, as is provided in the caucus bill, the Treasury 
should be required to redeem this currency in gold and the 
Yederal reserve banks be given the option of redeeming it in 
gold or in other lawful money. I do not see why the burden 
of securing the gold necessary should be placed on the Treasury, 
especially as it is apparently the intention to deposit practically 
ail the Government funds in these Federal reserve banks, and 
it is therefore to be presumed that these banks would sooner 
or later have as deposits practically all the gold except that 
heid in the Treasury as a reserve fund against gold certificates 
and against greenbacks. I take it for granted that those re- 
sponsible for this measure have carefully considered the possi- 
bilities resulting from handing over to privately controlled 
banks and subjeeting to private control practically all of the 
gold used as money, the money on which all of our other money 
is based. I believe it would be advisable to provide that the 
Federal reserve banks should pay interest on the reserves that 
the member banks deposit with them, at least that portion 
which they are required to so deposit. I do not see any objec- 
tion to their paying such interest, and as the Federal reserve 
banks will have the use of this money it would seem no more 
than just that they should pay for such use. This is only a 
lininor feature, however, and I shall not dwell on this point. 

‘The grave dangers in the proposed system, as I view it, con- 
sist in the legalizing of a number of privately controlled money 
trusts, in the possible, even probable, inflation of our currency, 
and in the fact that such currency may be used to draw gold 
from the Treasury to such an extent that the Treasury would 
be forced to sell bonds to replenish its supply. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I can not favor these provi- 
sions in the form in which they now appear in either the 
Hitchcock bill or the Owen bill. In the first place, I differ very 
materially from my friend the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] regarding the effect of this insurance clause. As 
I understand, it is his contention that this paragraph provides 
for setting aside a limited amount of the surplus earnings of 
the regional banks with no expectation that such amount would 
be sufficient to pay in full the loss of depositors. In this regard 
he differed very materially from the Senators who yesterday 
supported this proposed insurance plan. The Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow] seemed to consider that such a provi- 
sion would take care of all losses, and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. NELSON] went even further than that, and said that 
it would prevent runs upon the banks. 
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What is the essence of this provision? What would de. 
positors expect from it? I can read it in only one way. The 
expectation would be that all depositors would be secured 
against loss. Is the Government of the United States to gather 
an insurance fund against the losses of depositors, and then, 
when the loess occurs, say, ‘‘ We will pay you only a part of that 
loss”? Must the man who comes to the Treasury be con- 
fronted with the statement, “ This is not an indemnity for you: 
it is merely a partial provision for your loss”? If it is not the 
intention of this insurance plan to make good the entire losses 
of those who suffer from the failure of banks, then this provi- 
sion is a snare and a delusion. 

Mr. NELSON. Why does the Senator assume, Mr. President, 
that it is not the intention—— 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wu- 
LIAMS] last evening said, as I understood him, that he did not 
expect it would amount to a full and ample guaranty of the 
loss, but would be a sort of solace, holding out an expectation 
which might not be fulfilled. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the guaranty of deposits of 
this nature. Such a plan imposes a regulation on bankers 
which would be absolutely fatal to success in any and every 
other line of business. It would ignore and obliterate the dif- 
ference between those who are worthy to be successful, those 
who are to be trusted, and those who are not entirely to be 
trusted and not fully worthy to succeed. In addition, it would 
violate that cardinal principle of all business operations that 
authority must accompany responsibility. The substantial 
banker would have no means or method of supervising the 
operations of other bankers, and yet he is compelled to stand 
as guarantor for the dishonest and the blundering. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martin of Virginia in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. BURTON. If the Senator from Nebraska will kindly 
excuse me until I merely finish this paragraph, I shall yield 
to him. 

Nothing is so fatal in successful business as an indefinite and 
uncertain risk. Fire and life insurance are successful, but in- 
surance against theft is not. Guaranty against banking loss is 
more impracticable, because it involves more elements of un- 
certainty. The variety of mistakes which can be made by a 
blundering, careless, and incapable banker, who really intends 
to be honest, is perhaps only exceeded by the variety of ways 
in which an unserupulous banker can manipulate the funds in- 
trusted to his care. 

Now I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am not able to recall 
exactly what language the Senator from Ohio used, but it was 
to the purport that the safe and conservative banker, under the 
terms of this bill, would be required to guarantee the deposits 
of the careless and unwise banker. That is not provided. The 
provision in either of these bills is similar, although the Dill 
which I have reported is, I think, better, that after the payment 
of the expense of the member and the reserve banks, after the 
payment of dividends, after the accumulation each year of a 
small surplus, the remaining profits, instead of being given to 
the stockholders, who are not entitled to them, instead of being 
paid to the Government of the United States, which is already 
sufficiently recompensed, shall be paid into an insurance fund 
for the recompense of those depositors of failed banks who 
would otherwise lose their money. 

That is net a tax on the judicious banker; that is not a 
burden upon the people of the United States. It is simply 
using some of the surplus profits of depositors, moneys of the 
reserves that have come into the reserve banks from the former 
deposits of depositors—it is simply using some of those profits 
to pay those depositors who, unfortunately, have had their 
money in banks which for some reason have failed in spite of 
the legislation of Congress. ; 

The Senator from Ohio recognizes that this legislation 's for 
the purpose in part of preventing bank failures; it is for the 
purpose in part of preventing bank runs; it is for the purpose 
in part of protecting the depositors, I can therefore see 20 
reason why, in carrying out that purpose, the deposits on those 
rare occasions where a bank fails shall not be made good. k 

Congress is undertaking in this legislation to protect them; 
it is compelling the banks in which they deposit to put thelr 
reserves in a certain place, to submit to certain regulations, 
to submit to additional inspections, and when Congress takes 
this responsibility as to those banks, why can it not justly = 
further and recompense those depositors in banks that my 
spite of this legislation fail? 
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I know the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Werks] have argued that depositors 


should make wise selections of their banks. The Senator from 
Obio. as a depositor, is capable of doing so; I am capable of 
doing so; the other Senators here are capable of doing so; the 
Members of the House of Representatives are capable of doing 
so: and so are those people who belong to that class of society 
elves whether or not a bank is safe. Even then they will 
make mistakes; even then I may lose my money in a bank; 
put aside from the class to which I have referred, there are 


millions of people in the United States, as the Senator from 
Ohio well knows, who are not capable of discriminating be- 
tween one bank statement and another. They see a sign upon a 


building, “First National Bank” or “Dayton State Bank.” 
They know that the Gevernment is permitting that bank to run; 
they know the Government, either State or National, or both, is 
inspecting that bank; they know that that bank could not run 
without Government permission; and in their ignorance, in 
inability to understand bank statements, such people, 
sometimes laborers, sometimes wage earners, sometimes clerks, 
sometimes widows, without any adequate or sufficient business 
knowledge, put their money into those banks. Such banks do 
not often fail, fortunately; but I ask the Senator from Ohio, 
is it not the duty of the Government, when they do fail, to give 
some form of protection to those depositors? 

It is not simply the depositor who is interested in the matter ; 
the borrower is interested, for every time the depositors in a 
community become uneasy and line up as they recently lined 
up in this city before the United States Trust Co. and its 
branches, the borrowing world is made to suffer. When the 
depositors raid a bank, that bank must compel the borrowing 
public to pay in money, and it is not only the borrowing 
public that is affected, but it is those who work for the business 
men who borrow. 

That is not all, All the legitimate banks in the same com- 
munity are interested, because it is not possible to start a bank 
uneasiness, it is not possible to have a bank run, either upon a 
weak bank or upon a strong bank, without worrying the de- 
positors in the other banks and alarming the directors of the 
sound banks. They are interested also in such legislation as 
will do away with the alarm among the depositors. 

I know it is a familiar argument—and I think the Senator 
has used it; certainly the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks] has used it—that this may be a permission to the 
rascals and the fools te go imto the banking business. But 
what business has the Government to permit them to do so? 
It has power to exclude them; it has power to make laws that 
will render it impossible for banking of that sort. Those laws 
exist in Massachusetts, they exist in other States, and they can 
be passed by Congress for national banks and, in the main, 
they have been passed. It is not for the responsible Govern- 
ment of the Nation or of the States to say to the undiscriminat- 
ing masses of the American people, “ You deposit in banks at 
your peril.” It is the business of the Government to make the 
banks safe, just as it is the business of the Government to 
mhiuke travel on the railroads safe. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I will say te the Senator from 
Nebraska that I want to touch on some of the poinis that he 
bas made. I do net yield to him or to any man in my desire 
that the rights of the depositors shall be safeguarded, but here 
you are attempting te do it in the wrong way. One of two 
things must happen, either you are taking the money of the 
depositors of that Dank to pay or you are imposing a burden 
on the Federal Government. 

Let us recall the history of this bill. As it came to us from 
the House it provided <hat a certain share of the profits above 
+ or 6 per cent—I have forgotten which was the rate for 
cividends—should go to member or deposit bauks in propor- 


their 


Uon to the amount that they deposited. It contained no pro- 
Vision for the insuramce ef deposits. I think that propesed 
- sion of profits was injudicious, and I am glad to say that it 
. en stricken out in the committee, because in the same bill 


* would have been a prohibition of interest on deposits, and 
“nother provision which would virtually amount to interest 
eposits, because dividends would be increased in proportion 
‘ue balances lodged by member banks in the regional banks. 
‘ow, let us consider this from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment. Is it proposed that the Federal Government shall tax 
itself to pay these depositors? Why, Mr. President, the loss to 
= veople from fraudulent schemes conducted through the mails, 
fsumated at from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 a year, is greater 
than that of the depositors of ourbanks, The credulous, those who 
desire excessive or unusual profits, are attracted by advertise- 
ments of high rates of interest on this, that, and the other 


yet 
on ¢ 


to 


scheme which promise to pay an abnormal or unusual return. 
An official of the Post Office Department told me several years 
ago that they could estimate with approximate accuracy the 
amount realized by one of these fraudulent concerns before it 
was closed down by the offcials of the Post Office Department. 
The general average wus from $25,000 to $30,000. That fraud, 
which touches the people of the United States just as much as 
does the loss of bank deposits, is made possible by the utiliza- 
tion of the agencies of the Government—that is, the postal 
facilities. If you are logical and the Government is to pay the 
losses of bank depositors, you should also pass a law that when 
anyone, either through his credulity or cupidity, seeks to ob- 
tain these undue returns upon his investment made through the 
mails, he also must be paid. 

The second point [ wish to urge against this general principle 
is that the inevitable result of making the banks responsible 
for the losses of others over whom they have no control will 
be an increase in the rate of interest to borrowers which the 
bank must charge on loans and a diminished rate of interest 
which they will pay to the depositors. The cost of insurance 
of deposits will haye to be repaid by borrowers in higher rates 
of interest or borne by the depositors, who will receive a smaller 
return. That is the general principle pertaining to this sub- 
ject of insurance of deposits. 

Moreover, this is a broad, comprehensive provision. From 
its wording it seems to me to apply to the whole United States; 
to all banks which become members of the new system. An- 
other interpretation has been placed upon it by others to the 
effect that each district or region is a separate entity and stands 
by itself; that is, if there are losses in district No. 1, the in- 
surance fund in that district is confined entirely to the payment 
of those losses. 

Consider, then, what you would include here under this bill, 
whether it pertains to the whole United States or whether it 
relates to 4 or 8 or 12 different districts. Different banks 
would charge different rates of interest on loans and they 
would allow different rates of interest on deposits. Those who 
had funds could deposit them in any one of these banks whether 
at home or in some remote place, whether at a high or low rate 
of interest, with an equal degree of certainty or security. The 
inevitable effect would be that capital which belonged to one 
community would emigrate to others where it did not belong, 
because through speculation or injudicious investments higher 
rates of interest were charged to borrowers and promised to 
lenders. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHeprarp in the chair). 
Does_the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Why does the Senator assume that the wise 
men who are so competent to take care of themselves that 
they can select the good banks and avoid the bad ones will do 
this thing? 

Mr. BURTON. It is not a question of that; it is a question 
of absolutely wiping out al! distinction between different in- 
stitutions, making them all equally able to pay depositors, what- 
ever be the character of the men in charge of them, whatever 
be the quality of the investments which they may make. 

Now I wish to pass on to another subject—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BURTON. In just a moment; I want to mature this a 
little more. I am not ready to favor this plan providing for the 
guaranty of deposits; but I recognize as forcibly as anyone the 
frightful suffering imposed by the failure of a trusted banking 
institution. I remember one instance which has always been 
an object lesson to me. A woman 70 years of age, in the most 
humble circumstances of life, had been exceedingly thrifty for 
years and had deposited her money in a certain bank; she had 
even walked instead of paying street car fare, in order, as she 
said, to Save something for her old age; and when she had reached 
the age of 70 years a trusted institution, of which men promi- 
nent in the community had control, closed its doors. Her all— 
or her little, but to her it was a!ll—was wiped out because the 
bank had engaged in injudicious speculation. 

What is the way to remedy this situation? A number of 
plans have been suggested for the purpose of giving greater 
stability to banking. The old English system was to make 
every stockholder individually liable to the last dollar of his 
assets for the payment of the debts of the bank in which he 
owned stock. 

I have seen it stated that when the Glasgow Bank failed so 
disastrously in 1878 the Queen of England was a stockholder in 
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that institution, and that she would have been responsible for 
the payment of the last dollar of the losses of depositors and 
creditors. That regulation, however, has been regarded as too 
drastic, and not only in England but also in other countries 
the general tendency has been to limit the liability of the indi- 
vidual, with the idea that unless this is done investors will not 
put their funds into banking stock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would ask the Senator how he differen- 
tiates between depositors in banks and people of moderate 
means who invest in the stocks of corporations such as railroad 
corporations, where their earnings are wiped out by mismanage- 
ment. The Senator is familiar with the situation in New Eng- 
land. At the present time there are thousands and thousands 
of poor people who purchased stock in railroad corporations 
wheu the stock was considered gilt-edged, and by mismanage- 
ment of the corporation, or, from some other cause, they have 
practically lost all they have invested. I for myself in studying 
this matter somewhat have failed to see why we should par- 
ticularly protect depositors in national banks and make an 
assessment upon well-managed banks, or upon the depositors 
in the well-managed banks, taking some of their funds to pay 
for the losses that have been sustained in badly managed banks. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr, President, I think the principle is the 
same, although there is a difference in this regard: The bank 
has unusual prestige in the community and the number of its 
depositors is very much greater than the number of those who 
invest in stocks. According to the last statement, the amount 
of deposits in the savings banks in the United States was 
$4,450,000,000, and that great mass of deposits was held by 
10,010,000 people. The magnitude of the proposition, the very 
great number of people concerned, creates a distinction, although 
there is no difference in principle. 

Another way in which to give greater stability to the banks is 
by the organization of a branch banking system. I was present 
at a meeting of the American Bankers’ Association in 1902 at 
New Orleans, in which a banker argued against a branch bank- 
ing system, and nothing that was said at that gathering elicited 
quite so much applause as his argument. He maintained that 
our whole banking system was built up with a view to giving 
to each individual the opportunity to participate in it, and that 
the close association between communities, including all their 
borrowers and those who owned the funds, was an unanswer- 
able argument for the individual system which prevails in this 
country. Nevertheless, I am far from saying that the time may 
not come when we shall make a radical change in that regard, 
so that the policy shall be adopted of great central institutions 
with branches throughout the country. That is the custom in 
almost every other country on the globe. 

The arguments for and against the branch banking system 
are stated with a remarkable degree of clearness by Mr. Vander- 
lip in the hearings before the Banking and Currency Committee. 
I read from page 2034 of the Senate hearings: 

The whole question of the respective merits of a general branch bank- 
ing system and the present Democratic principle is a clearly debatable 
one, with some excellent reasons on each side. The branch system will 
tend to equalize rates. It will take the funds of a low-interest com- 
munity into a high-interest community. It tends toward stability. It 
gives to a new community a sound bank. It gives to the managers of 
branches experience that would be valuable in a new community, where 
otherwise a bank might be organized by people without banking ex- 
perience. 

Those are the arguments for it. 

The Democratic principle gives a local interest in the bank, 
gives the management to people who thoroughly understand local 
conditions and local character, and keeps the money of the com- 
munity in the community where it originates, which may be 
good for the particular community, but is not, I would say, for 
the best good of the whole country if there is a surplus of funds 
there. Those, I think, are the chief arguments on each side. 

There is another way to safeguard the funds of depositors, 
and that is to provide the strictest regulation for the manage- 
ment of banks. Failures in this country have been due to sey- 
eral well-ascertained causes. One reason is the dishonesty of 
officials, some of whom have made speculative investments in 
stocks or securities and have lost, and by reason of their posi- 
tion have been able to cover and indeed to continue their 
defalcation. Another reason has been the making of injudicious 
investments by the banks themselves. A bank naturally rises 
or falls in its prosperity with the community in which it is lo- 
cated. When there is a succession of bad crops, or when the 
development of the community proves disappointing and its 
general wealth is diminished or lost, the bank is likely to fail. 
A third reason, and one which, I think, we should regulate by 





legislation, is to be found in making loans to directors or to 
those who have a controlling influence in the bank with less 
careful scrutiny than that which is exercised in the business of 
the institution with the outside public. 

I would not make an absolute rule that no director shal) 
borrow of his own bank; but I would make an invariable rule 
that no loan shall be made by a bank to one of its directors ex- 
cept perhaps by the unanimous. vote of all the directors. Woe 
must have stricter regulation. We probably would stop short of 
the Chinese rule that the banker who fails shall be beheaded, 
but we can provide regulations which will not only in a great 
degree assure the communities but will also add to the safety 
of banks. c 

What kind of a guaranty system ought to be worked out? 
Not a nation-wide system; not one that includes many States, 
because then you throw into one melting pot bankers good, baa. 
and indifferent; institutions of large capital and of small capi- 
tal as well; the honest along with the dishonest. You spread 
your system over so broad an area that I may almost say ii 
is unjust to all parts. You include bankers who, feeling that 
the deposits of the bank will be repaid to their depositors 
whether they manage the bank well or ill, will not renounce 
speculation, but will be constantly open to the temptations of 
recklessness and perhaps dishonesty. The proper method is 
one like that suggested in Kansas, a voluntary arrangement 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. Does the Senator from Ohio believe that 
could be overcome by rigid, thorough examination? 

Mr. BURTON. I think that would go a good way. I do 
not believe it would entirely accomplish the desired result 
Banks will fail once in a while, even with the most rigid ex. 
aminers. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was just about to make the observation 
that in States where they have a banking board of long ex 
perience I believe it is safe to say that there is less failure 
among State banks, in proportion to the number, than ther 
is in national banks. I believe that is due mainly to a failur 
to have a thoroughgoing examination of the national banks. 
As a rule, they are examined only twice or, at the utmost, 
four times a year. 

In our States, for instance, the State banks are examine 
every month. A most thorough examination is made of ai! 
their paper, their cash, and all their assets, and that report 
goes to the banking committee. If there is an overdraft, the 
officers of the bank are immediately notified to make it good. 

I believe the objection of the Senator from Ohio can be greatly 
overcome by strict supervision. 

Mr. BURTON. I think that is true; in fact, I have already 
said so; but I repeat what I have already stated, that that wil! 
not prevent failures in sporadic cases. 

I will continue what I was saying with regard to the quality 
of men that would go into the business. The very best illustra- 
tion may be found in the operation of the Oklahoma law I! 
have before me the report of the bank commissioner of the 
State of Oklahoma. I have said that if you have a bank- 
guaranty system, the dishonest man, the scoundrel, will be more 
likely than otherwise to start a bank. To illustrate that I 
turn, in this book, to the first two banks that failed. Let us see 
what is stated in this report. 

The first is the Bank of Commerce of Geary, Okla. Here are 
the comments of the bank commissioner on it: 

The president of the above-mentioned bank was indicted in connec- 
tion with the failure of said institution, and the bank commissioner re- 
covered $2,500 on his surety bond. : 

With regard to the second one, the Citizens’ Bank of Mountain 
Park, Okla., the report says: 


The basil board took over $25,690 in notes of the failed bank oe 
which it will not be able to realize anything, as they represented 
fraudulent transactions of the officers of the bank who have been al 
rested and are now under bond awaiting trial. 


I pick up that book and out of 22 failed banks I find that the 
first 2 failed because of the dishonesty of the managers—(lis- 
honesty so marked that in both cases they are under indict- 
ment. 

Under such a system, without scrutiny, without concert of 
action among those who are interested in the banks, there is a 
lack of care and precaution in making deposits, and men enter 
the business who would not be thought of as bankers under 
other circumstances. oo 

What is the essential obstacle to any system of guaranty © 
deposits? The law of the Nation and of the. States in the very 
strongest language provides against combinations or associa 
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tions. That ts our ideal of the manner in which business should 
be transacted, as expressed in the Sherman antitrust law and 
in numerous statutes ef nearly all the States. 

There is a sacredness aseribed to the law of competition and 
of independence under our present ideals of corporate manage- 
ment. If, however, you ask one bank to guarantee the de- 
posits of another, there must be affiliation between them, be- 
cause otherwise it is entirely unsafe. The same demand which 
would require them to keep separate and apart, to engage in 
no combination as to rates of interest or as to borrowing, would 
logically result in their entire independence of each other. 

There is the vital fact about the matter, and there you find 
the essential objection to the plans for guaranty of deposits 
which have been propounded in this country. If you allow them, 
however, to work in unison, if you have special examiners 
to look after the affairs of each bank in the system, that ob- 
jection disappears. 

The clearing-house associations of numerous cities in the 
country now have a system of bank examination which is more 
adequate, because more intimate, than that of the National Gov- 
ernment or of the States. An outery has been raised before 
committees of Congress against this plan of examination by 
clearing houses. I think that is most unjust. There have been 
occasional instanees in which a bank has been told, “ You must 
either reform your practices or get out of the clearing-house 
system”; but it has beem because the bank was net managed 
in a careful, conservative manner. 

I have no objection to a system of guaranty of deposits which 
is voluntary, under which one bank may join with others and 
impose certain uniform rules and regulations—uniform rules 
as to the rate of interest which shall be paid to depositors, 
uniform rules as to capital and surplus, regulations which main- 
tain a proportion between the capital and the deposits, so that 
the degree of danger may be kept within defined limits; but 
that is not in accordance with the prevalent ideas concerning 
the guaranty of deposits. That idea demands that irrespective 
of stability, irrespective of honesty or of the risks involved, a 
law shall be passed which shall join them all together and 
mike each responsible for the delinquencies of any of the rest. 

Such a plan as that strikes at the very foundation of wise and 
just principles of banking. It would hurt depositors and bor- 
rowers more than it would benefit those who are so unfortunate 
as to lose under the present system. It would destroy the neces- 
sity for safeguards. It would throw the doors wide open and 
invite anyone, whatever his standards of henesty might be, to 
enter the banking business. A man might go te one bank on one 
side of the street to deposit his money—this is no fanciful case; 
it would occur every day—the bank would say to him, “ We can 
pay you 3 per cent.” A bank just aeross the way would say, 
“We can pay you 5 per cent.” Why can they pay 5 per cent? 
Because the funds are put out at high rates of interest in all 
sorts of speculative enterprises which are sure to be disastrous, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BURTON. In just a moment I will yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wanted to ask the Senator from Ohio a 
question just in that connection. 

Mr. BURTON, All right. 

Mr. GRONNA. Does the Senator from Ohio believe a banker 
of that sort would be taken into an association and allowed to 
get the benefits of a guaranty? 

Mr. BURTON. There are two answers to that suggestion. In 
the tirst place, I was speaking of the general idea in regard to a 
guaranty of deposits, which means there shall be an omnibus 
Provision that everyone who gets into the list of bankers shall 
stind on an equality as to the security of his deposits. The next 
aiswer is that you can not always determine how the directors 
of a bank are going to manage the institution by an examination 
mide before they start the business. They may be very honest 
men, they may be very excellent men in other lines of business, 
but when they undertake the operation of a bank they may 
Prove to be entirely lacking in that kind of ability. 

Under any system which is fair, judicious, and workable, it is 
necessary that there should be a degree of combination which 
is counter to prevalent ideas concerning the management of 
business, It involves similar regulations, binding upon them 

al. It involves a measure of cooperation which probably would 
oo rates of interest and exclude a certain class of borrowers. 
fom a. were a system of guaranty, and a man had gone to 
a nal on one side of the street, and had been declined a line 
(lit, he could net so easily go ever to bank B and get his 
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Mr. GRONNA: Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
further yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. But if we had a board that insisted upon a 
strict supervision of the banks, I can not see how it would be 
possible for a bank even to attempt to pay a rate higher than 
that paid by its neighbor in the same locality. It is possible to 
compel every banker in this country to report to the State ofli- 
cials, to the board, the transactions of every day; and, with 
this knowledge, I ean not see where there would be any danger. 

Mr. BURTON. That is exactly what I am contending for, I 
will say to the Senator from North Dakota—uniform regula- 
tions, uniform rates of interest, a concert of action among 
them. But has the Senator from North Dakota ever thought 
that that is in opposition, at least to the spirit if not the letter, 
of the laws of some of our States? 





Mr. GRONNA. No, Mr. President. I will says that it is a 
common practice among bankers, I believe I can say, in every 
State in the Union. They have no agreement as to the amount 


ef interest to be paid; but if I run a bank in a certain locality 
and the banker across the street from me knows the rate I pay, 
which he will know, he is not going to pay any more interest 
than I pay. No bank in that locality is going to pay any more 
interest than the regular rate that is going. 

Mr. BURTON. Ah, but that is not in accordance with the 
facts. There are different institutions in the same town, if it 
is one of any considerable size, which do pay different rates of 
interest. 

Mr. GRONNA. ‘Those instances, I think, are very rare. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no; they are not rare. They frequently 
occur. Take, for instanee, the rates of interest they charge, 
one bank charging 5 per cent, another 6, another 7; and suppose 
a concert of action should be secured as the basis of the guar- 
anty of deposits; would it be quite fair that one bank should 
guarantee the deposits of another, where they are made at such 
different rates ef interest? On the other hand, if it appears 
that they are bound by some agreement among themselves, or 
by some rule, that they will all charge the same rate of interest, 
you will be violating the laws of the State. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is hard for me to understand the objec- 
tion which the Senator from Ohio has presented. The national 
banking law now requires that the banks shall submit to ex- 
amination. The comptroller’s office has under its direction a 
large force of examiners. These examiners visit every bank in 
the United States once or twice a year and investigate its 
affairs) The law requires the bank to pay the examiner for 
such investigation. The same complaint can be made: “ Here, 
I am running a bank along legitimate lines. I am not violating 
the national banking laws. I have been in this community for 
40 years, This bank of mine has been in operation all that 
time. It has the finest reputation, and connected with it are 
the best men in the community. Now, because some other 
banker may be carrying on some dishonest practices you have 
established this system and are taxing me.” The tax during 
the year, by the way, probably will be more than the assessments 
for a guaranty fund would be. “You are taxing me, when [ 
do not need any examination, because some scoundrel in some 
other bank may be im the business.” The two things are ex- 
actly in harmony. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no. ‘That is a matter of administration 
absolutely necessary for the management of any banking sys- 
tem. It is provided that there shall be an examination, just 
as there is an examination for life insurance. That is the com- 
parison usually made. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me ask the Senator why is it necessary 
to have these examinations? 

Mr. BURTON. To prevent bad banking practices, injudicious 
loans, and so forth. 

Mr. BRISTOW. What is the difference if there are bad 
banking practices? Who is hurt by them? 

Mr. BURTON. Why, the stockholders of the community— 


everybody. : 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; if the bank fails, everybody is hurt. 
Is not everybody hurt if the bank fails from any other cause 
than bad banking practices? 

Mr. BURTON. I suppose so; yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If it is necessary te maintain a corps of 
bank examiners in order to prevent bad banking practices which 
would result in failures and loss to the community, and tax all 
of the banks in order to detect some scoundrel who might be in 
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the business, and therefore protect the community from failure, 
why is it not just as well to establish an association which shall 
guarantee to the depositors who go into the banks that they 
shall not lose their money when they put it in? 

Mr. BURTON. I have not opposed an association if it is a 
voluntary one, though I do not follow the argument of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas that the expense of providing for examination 
is logically succeeded by a regulation that one bank shall pay 
for the losses of another. That is an entirely different propo- 
sition. In the first place, there is a great difference in the 
magnitude of the loss and of the risk. In the next place, one 
is an examination, which should be uniform and general, in 
order to make sure that all banks are properly managed and 
comply with the law, while the other is an insurance against 
losses suffered by it, which may or may not be due to dis- 
honesty. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is not all insurance based upon the principle 
that one man must pay for the losses of another? The Sen- 
ator from Ohio may own a building and carry fire insurance. 
That building may stand there for 50 years and never burn, 
and in the meantime he has helped pay for a thousand buildings 
that have burned. His building may never burn. He is being 
assessed to pay for the losses ef somebody else. 

The Senator may be in the mercantile business. He may 
own a store. Right by the side of him may be another merchant, 
in the same line of business, in a building of the same char- 
acter. Under those circumstances the insurance rate is ex- 
actly the same. That merchant may burn his store and destroy 
his goods. The Senator would be an honest storekeeper and 
would not do such a thing, and possibly a fire would not occur 
in his store in 50 years; yet he is taxed to pay for the dis- 
honesty of his neighbor if he is in the mercantile business. 

We are applying exactly that principle and no other to the 
insurance of deposits or the insuring of depositors of the banks. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, there are well-established 
lines of insurance against loss by fire. Those losses are unequal 
under different circumstances, but you can compute them with 
a degree of accuracy. That is one thing—insurance against 
loss by fire—where it is not presumed that anyone will burn 
down his own premises. 

Suppose, however, you extend that to an insurance fund 
against theft. You then go outside of the legitimate field of 
insurance, because you enter a domain of uncertainty, and you 
guarantee against losses which may be caused by the assured 
himself. You can not compute the losses under any general 
rule. 

Thus we have had well-established lines of insurance limited 
to life and to fire. It was stated here last night that the prin- 
ciple of life insurance was that there would be an average num- 
ber of deaths of persons of a certain age, and that all were in- 
sured at the same rate, but that overlooks the fact that there 
is a strict medical examination and, naturally, some inquiry 
regarding the character and the environment of the man who is 
insured. 

So if yon have an insurance of bank deposits, no system is 
adequate unless there is an opportunity to exercise scrutiny 
over the character, the prospects, and the stability of a bank 
pefore it enters any association in which there is a guaranty. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
further yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator certainly knows that it never 
has been proposed that any bank should become a member of an 
insurance association without a critical examination into its 
affairs and strict requirements as to its methods of doing 
business. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I regret to differ from the 
Senator from Kansas in that regard. The general proposition 
has been for insurance on banks as banks. That is the one 
that gained such vitality in the country five years ago, and 
still has very many supporters. 

Perhaps I have not made myself clear to the Senator from 
Kansas. I am not opposing a guaranty association where it 
is voluntary and where the banks are allowed to act in con- 
cert along certain lines and subject themselves to uniform regu- 
lations with a view to their safety. Such a regulation would 
do away with the awful consequences which sometimes ensue 
upon the failure of a bank, whereby every poor man in the 
community receives a frightful blow. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will permit me, though I re- 
gret to interrupt him as much as I have done—— 

Mr. BURTON. That is all right. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The provisions that I, of course, have in my 
mind are those of the Kansas law more than any other, because 





I am more familiar with that. The provisions of the Kansas 
law which relate to the insurance of bank deposits are safer 
than any life insurance risk that can be accepted. I may be ex- 
amined for life insurance and be accepted, as are practically al! 
men who apply for insurance. I carry life insurance. When [ 
am accepted and the policy is written, the company does not pre- 
sume to prescribe to me my methods of life. It does not tell me 
what I can eat or what I can not eat. It does not undertake to 
say how I shall expose myself to the elements of the weather or 
how I shall not. I may be careless as to my health. I may stay 
in the Senate Chamber 13 hours a day. 

Mr. BURTON. Under compulsion. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the laws in regard to life insurance were 
as they are in regard to banks, that could not be permitted, be- 
cause it is endangering my life and thereby causing the company 
to run a risk. The policy of the Kansas statute for the insur- 
ance of deposits is a safer risk than any life insurance policy 
that can be written or any proposition that ever has been sub- 
mitted by any life insurance company. A man can insure his 
life, and then within a few years he may commit suicide, and 
still the policy will be paid. 

When we hear it argued that this proposition of insuring the 
deposits in a bank would be reckless and uncertain business 
methods, to me it is amazing when it comes from a Senator of 
great intelligence. 

Mr. BURTON. I fear the Senator from Kansas has not heard 
all that I have said. I have said this plan should be worked 
out on a line of cooperation, and with certain qualifications [I 
expressed approval of the Kansas act. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am glad indeed that the Senator has taken 
that position. 

Mr. BURTON. You can not tell how numerous or how severe 
the losses are going to be until we try it a little longer. What 
I have said is that you have to run against the current of lez- 
islation on this subject, which in the strongest terms forbids 
concert of action between independent establishments, before 
you can have any safe system for the guaranty of banking de- 
posits. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Without interrupting the Senator further, { 
desire to state, with his permission, that the Kansas statute his 
now been in operation almost five years and there are approx- 
imately 600 banks in the association. During that period 
there has been but one failure, and the general methods of the 
banks who are members of this association in conducting their 
business are as high, as professional, as free from criticism «as 
any banks that are run or ever have been run in the history 
of civilization. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not mean to contradict what the Senator 
from Kansas has said. I do not think, however, that even the 
period he names is quite adequate to sustain or reject the plan. 
It is to be hoped that, year by year, the scrutiny which the 
examiners representing the association exercise over each other 
will be increased, that there will be more careful banking, aul 
that men who are dishonest and unscrupulous will not enter the 
business. I trust it will not result in their going across the line 
to a neighboring State, where some of them seem to have en- 
tered the banking business and made very bad progress in it. 

There is just one more word that I want to say. You can nol 
quite compare the banking business with that of life insurance. 
Life insurance is based on tables of mortality which have been 
gathered for 200 years. Take a hundred men of a certain ce; 
they have a well-ascertained probable average of life. Life 
insurance is granted by companies to individuals based on those 
calculations. It is certain that a man will die, for death is the 
common lot of all, and the amount of the policy will be paid. 
It is only a question as to how much ought to be paid for the 
insurance, 

But in the banking business there are far greater degrees of 
uncertainty. You may be running through favorable seas for 
a long while, with no failures at all, when along will come such 
an event as the panic of 1893 and failures will be very numer: 
ous. In the one case you are providing compensation to be paid 
to the heirs of a man who will die after a certain number of 
years. In the other case you would be paying a compens: tio" 
to guard against the loss of depositors, which it is trusted may 
never have to be paid. ; 

If this plan is to be made successful, it must be restricted to 
a comparatively small area. I do not believe it is possible - 
one banking institution to have that intimate knowledge © 
another outside of the State which is essential for joint action. 
Whether this bill takes in the whole country or a region, it | A 
vides for a much larger area, a greater variety of character ‘he 
quality, and a wider diversity of operations. Consequently ' 
risk is so great that it can not be safely enacted. 









The PRESIDING OFFICER. The’ question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HircncocK }. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK obtained the floor. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum having been made, there will be a call of the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst du Pont Myers Sherman 
Racon Gallinger Nelson Shively 
Borah Gore Newlands Simmons 
Bradley Gronna Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Lrandegee Hollis Oliver Smith, Md. 
Lristow Hughes Overman Smith, 8. C. 
Brvan James Owen Stephenson 
Turton Jones Page Sterling 
Catron Kenyon Perkins Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kern Pittman Swanson 
Chilton Lane Poindexter Thompson 
Clapp Lea Pomerene Tillman 
Clark. Wyo. Lewis Ransdell Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Lippitt Reed Vardaman 
Colt McCumber Robinson Walsh 
Crawford McLean Root Weeks 
Cummins Martin, Va. Saulsbur Williams 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Sheppar Works 


Mr. REED. I renew the announcement I made this morn- 
ing that my colleague {Mr. Stone] is confined to his room by 
an indisposition, which I trust will not be serious. He will 
be unable to attend the session of the Senate to-day and per- 


haps to-morrow. I make this announcement for the day. 


‘he PRESIDING OFFICER. There being 76 Senators pres- 
ent, as Shown by the roll call, a quorum is present. The Sen- 


ator from Nebraska is entitled to the floor. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the amendment which is 
before the Senate was offered as a substitute for section 7 of 
the House bill, but as the Senate has pretty well indicated by 
its votes heretofore that it proposes to adhere closely to the 
Owen draft of the pending bill, it has occurred to me that it 
would be better for me to present this amendment, and probably 
others, as proposals to amend the draft by Senator Owen, so 


as to avoid the necessity of going over the matter again. 
Therefore, with the consent of the Senate, I will so modify 

my motion as to move to strike out the last three words on line 

2”? page 19, and down to and including the word “ Treasury,” 

on line 3, page 20, of the Owen draft, and insert the following: 
Into a trust fund— 


I may say that this is the provision that certain of the surplus 
earnings shall be used to build up an insurance fund. There is 
no such provision in the House bill. The draft by Senator Owen 
provides that the trust fund shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States and administered by the United States to 
recompense the depositors in national banks. The amendment 
which I propose to Senator Owen’s draft is that the money 
shall be paid into a trust fund held by the reserve bank and 
shall be used to recompense the depositors in all member banks. 
I see no reason why there should be a discrimination against 
the depositors in State banks that become members of this new 
system, and it seems to me manifestly 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will yield in a moment. It seems to 
nie manifestly unjust that the earnings of the reserves of all 
banks belonging to the system—State banks as well as National 
hanks—should be confined to recompense the depositors in Na- 
tonal banks and not be extended to depositors of State banks, 
they being members of the system. 

In order to bring the matter properly before the Senate I will 
send the amendment to the desk to be read, and then yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wishes definitely to 
ascertain the policy of the Senate. The amendment formerly 
Proposed to the House text has been withdrawn, the Chair 
understands, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is withdrawn. 

_The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair hearing no objec- 
tion, the amendment will be considered as now withdrawn. The 
amendment now proposed by the Senator from Nebraska will 
be read, after which the Senator from Nebraska yields to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 
_ Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will state that this is. an amendment to 
Senator Owen’s draft of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 
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The Secretary. Strike out the last three words on line 22, 
and down to and including the word “ Treasury,” on line 3, page 
20, of the Owen draft, and insert: 


Into a trust fund to be held by the reserve bank as the depositors’ 
insurance fund, which shall be used for the payment of the depositors 
of insolvent member banks in said district under rules and regulations 
made by the board, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
now yields to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from. Nebraska has asked, 
first, why this money should be deposited in the Treasury rather 
than with the regional bank. That was done because the in- 
demnity fund has always been held in the Treasury, and be- 
cause the Treasury deals with all the national banks, whereas 
the reserve board deals with the regional banks. It was thought 
better to follow the analogy of the old indemnity fund. 

The Senator has, furthermore, asked why the Owen amendment 
dealt only with national banks. If the Senator will follow mea 
moment, he will see a plain and obvious reason for that. In 
all insurance ventures of every description the character of the 
risk is considered. The Federal Government has not only the 
right of examination, as has the reserve board, over national 
banks, which right of examination is extended to all member 
banks under this bill, but the Comptroller of the Currency has 
certain powers in regard to national banks that can not be vested 
by us in him with regard to State banks as member banks, 
even if we wanted to do so. 

Now, the risk is the thing to be considered. How far to as- 
certain the risk and to know the risk and control the risk are 
to be considered. When the Comptroller of the Currency finds, 
through the national-bank examiners, that a national bank is 
in a condition where it is not doing a profitable business, some- 
times that it is upon the very verge of failure, he can order it 
to close and liquidate before it fails; he can order it to take 
steps to prevent its becoming insolvent, or else he can liquidate 
it as a failed bank at a time when none of the depositors will 
suffer and only the stockholders will suffer. That power as to 
member banks which are not national banks the Comptroller of 
the Currency has not nor could we give it to him if we 
wanted to. 





If the method of mutual insurance for the protection of de- 
positors is to succeed at all, we must be careful that there shall 
not be too many failed banks resorting to the fund. That is the 
very danger of the scheme, and the only way in which it can 
be controlled is to see to it that the risk is a reasonable one. 

As long as we have this national power of supervision, exam- 
ination, and control of power over national banks the risk is a 
reasonable one, provided the Comptroller of the Currency does 
his duty and provided the bank examiners do theirs. Of course 
that must be presumed. Even if those two things were provided 
with regard to the member banks, we would have no way of 
making a bank settle at a time when it still could pay its 
depositors without throwing the burden upon the insurance 
fund. 

That is the reason why it was confined to national banks. The 
motion was made to let it apply to all member banks, but after 
full discussion it’ was thought wise by us not to do it, and 
principally for that reason. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK.®* I am glad to know what the reason was. 
I was unable to see any. AS a matter of fact, the Comptroller 
of the Currency has little to do with the system that we are 
establishing. It is not to be confined to national banks. It is 
to take in State banks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator contend that we are 
repealing by this act a single power of the Comptroller of the 
Currency with regard to the national banks of the United 
States, except in so far as this regional system is applied to 
member banks? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; the Senator misunderstvod me in 
what I said. I implied nothing of that scrt. I say the fact 
that the powers of the Comptroller cf the Currency sre limited 
to national banks has nothing to do with this question. because 
the powers of the Federal board and the jurisdiction of the 
reserve banks and the extent of this system go far beyond the 
power and the jurisdiction of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
We are proposing to take in State banks. We hope to get in 
7,000 national banks, and we hope to get in 7,000 State banks. 
Most of the State banks which will come in are in States where 
a system of examination already exists, a system in sume cases 
even superior to our national system of examination. 

The bill as it has been prepared by the committee as a whole. 
and by both branches of the committee, provides for a careful 


power of supervision over State as well 1s national panks, for 


the inspection of State as well as national banks. The condi- 
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| 
tions are imposed upon State as well as national banks. The | pared an interlineation, which I had intended to ask might be 


State banks are contributing probably to as large a degree as | 
the national banks the reserve which will earn the profits to 
be used as an insurance fund. 


inserted, to provide for failed member trust companies in the 
District of Columbia, the term “ national banks” covering the 
other institutions in the District, of which the United States 


It seems to me to be manifestly an unfair and an unreason- | has control. 


able discrimination to make against the State banks and to | 
make against the depositors in the State banks. I think it 
would be an obstacle to State banks coming into the system. 
Certainly it would add something as an inducement to State 
banks to come into the system if they were to be given, as they 
should be given, all the privileges and advantages which belong 
to national banks. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator from Nebraska under- 
stand that it is possible, in the discretion of the reserve board, | 
that any national bank shall continue in business, under any 
conditions, which does not become a member bank of some 
reserve associntion? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Not after a limited time. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Suppose in the meanwhile one of those 
banks, not a member, should fail: would this fund which had 
been set aside be used to pay the losses sustained by that | 
failure? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As a practical proposition I will say to 
the Senator that the time is so limited that any national bank | 
alling within it would not receive any of the benefits of the 
insurance fund, because—— 





Mr. TOWNSEND. There would be no fund. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. There would be no time to create a fund. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. The bill provides, does it not, that trust 


companies, in the District of Columbia at least, shall be forced | 
into this reserve association? 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am very glad to hear the Senator from 
Oklahoma say that personally he is in favor of extending these 
benefits of the insurance of depositors in failed banks to ail 
member banks of the system. I can not conceive how any- 
thing else would be either logical or just. To take the earn- 
ings that are contributed by all the banks and set them aside 
for a favored class of these banks is so manifestly illogical 
and so unjust that it strikes me that not only the Senator from 
Oklahoma, but other Senators, without regard to any considera- 
tion of a caucus that may have passed upon it under a miscon- 


| ception, would concede that it should be remedied if this pil! 


is to be made fair, and if it is to be made attractive to the 
State banks of the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me a mo- 
ment-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. Will the Senator from Mississippi yield to me 
just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield? 

Mr. OWEN. I merely want to respond for a moment to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So do I. 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator from Nebraska tell me 
what fairness there is in requiring banks that are subject to 
the control and to the compulsion of liquidation by the Federal 
Government to submit to losses because of payments made to 
member banks over which the Federal Government has no such 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Suppose it fails; do its depositors receive | power? Will the Senator tell me how the Federal Government 


any benefit from this fund? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Oklahoma can answer | 
that question better than I. 

Mr. OWEN. I had intended to move an amendment to the 
prior section on page 19 to cover such cases, and I will do it 
as soon as the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska is dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Do I understand that the Senator from 


Oklahoma opposes extending to State banks the benefits of the | 


insurance fund? 

Mr. OWEN. No; I do not personally oppose it. I rather 
think it more equitable to permit the State banks to have a 
part of this insurance. But my associates thought otherwise 


; 


and they made this provision. I should be perfectly willing to 


submit that question, as far as I am concerned, to the Senate | 
for its determination, but perhaps I am obliged by the action | . 
| to fail than are national banks, which is not true. 


of my associates to adhere to the present form. I have ex- 


pressed that opinion, and it is my personal opinion about it, | 
| that they are equally liable to fail, but that the Comptroller of 
| the Currency can stop the process of failure in regard to a 


but I had intended to offer as an amendment “ or failed member 
trust company of the District of Columbia,” which we did not 
provide for. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That was intended? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. I do not of course recall the entire argu- 
ment referred to by the Senator from Mississippi with regard 
to it. This fund, which is required under the operation of 
this system and which goes to the United States in the way of 


| 


could force the liquidation of a State bank in the condition of 


| failing or carrying on business in such a bad way as that 


any man, equipped as a bank examiner is supposed te be, with 


|; mathematical and financial knowledge of the ordinary sort, 


would know must fail after a short while, and in that way 
must become a burden upon this fund? The Senator surely 
must agree that the comptroller can prevent that if men do 
their duty with regard to national banks, and that we can not 
even give him the power to do it with regard to these other 
banks which become members of that system. The hardship 
would be just as great in one case as in the other. 

That is not all. I warn the Senator that if this system is 
ever inaugurated without a sufficient consideration of the risk 
and a sufficient control of the character of the risk it is doomed 
to failure. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is going on the theory that State banks are more likely 


Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I am not. I am going on the theory 


national bank at a time when the depositors may be paid in 
full, when no draft would be made on this insurance fund, and 
the only losers would be the stockholders, whereas he can not 
stop the process at any stage when the process is going on 
with regard to a State bank. He has no power to do so. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, the Senator falls 


recompense to the United States, first, as a franchise tax, and, | into another inconsistency. It is too late for him, at this stage 
‘of the game, to raise the question that the State banks taken 


second, because the United States is putting into these banks 
$200,000,000, and in addition is lending its credit in the form 


of these reserve notes—the United States really earns these | 


payments which will be made to the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I agree to that. 

Mr. OWEN. I think it is a fair statement to say that the 
Government earns that money, that it belongs to the Govern- 
ment, and does not in reality belong to the banks, even in an 
equitable sense. So that was one of the reasons which justi- 
fied confining it to national banks, and a further reason was 
that the Comptroller of the Currency deals with insolvent 
banks, winds them up, appoints receivers, takes charge of their 
affairs in his bureau, and administers insolvent bank matters; 
and since the Secretary of the Treasury is his chief, we use the 
term “ Secretary of the Treasury.” I thought when the matter 
went into conference this would be thrashed out more fully, 
because it is difficult on the floor to work in the verbiage that 
is just exactly right and desirable. I had intended to cover 
the point suggested by the Senator from Michigan and had pre- 


into this system will not be urder the complete control of the 
Federal Government. The fact is that they are to be taken 
in, their paper is to be received, the system is to give them 
credit, and the system is to be interested in their welfare. ‘The 
reserve bank, when it discounts the paper of a State bank has 
no more power over that State bank than it has in the matter 
of insuring its deposits; yet it takes a risk of that State bank, 


| it takes the judgment of that State bank as to comercial 


| 


| 


i 


paper, it takes the responsibility of the officers of the State 
bank that made it and accepted it, it takes the liability of te 
stockholders of the State bank, and it is too late for the Sena- 
tor now, after we propose to take these Siate banks into the 


| system on a parity with the national banks. to raise the point 


that we have not as a national organization full control over 
the State banks. We know we have noi full conirol over ihem, 
but the investigations of the committee indicated that in almost 
every State of the Union State banks are upon a safe and 
sound system, and that failures are no more frequent with them 
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than they are with national banks. The inspection in some 
Stutes is better than the inspection under the national-bank 
system, and the national-bank system is by no means perfect. 
“This bill gives to the officers of the reserve bank and it gives 
to the mewhbers of the reserve board a control, to a certain ex- 
tent, over the member banks; it gives them a right of inspec- 
tion of the member banks; it gives them the power to require 
certain reserves of the member banks; it gives them the power 
to require a certain capital of the member banks; and doing 
all those things and making the same requirement of the State 
banks that it makes of the national banks, it is manifestly 
illogical, unjust, and unreasonable to deny to those State banks 
and to their depositors the right of participation in this insur- 
anee fund. 

We have heard a good deal about the safety and the stability 
of the national banks, and we have been perhaps too prone to 
fizure that there is no danger of the failure of banks except 
of the State banks, but the record of the national-bank system, 
excellent as it is, reveals the fact that national banks as well 
as State banks may fail. I have not here before me the com- 
plete record of the national-bank failures. I have it, however, 
as it appears in the report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for the year 1912. Down to the end of the year 1911 the number 
of national banks in the United States which had failed was 
n2> since the foundation of the system. These figures show that 
those 525 banks failed for various causes, causes that could 
not in many cases have been known to the average depositors 
in them. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator from Nebraska the figures 
showing the amount of loss to the depositors by reason of those 
failures? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not able to put my hand on them, 
though I looked a short time ago through the report I have 
here, and I wish to read from it some of the causes which led 
to these failures. Twenty national banks failed because of the 
defalcation of officers and fraudulent management; 17 of them 
failed by reason of the depreciation of securities; 30 of them 
failed by reason of excessive loans to others, injudicious bank- 
ing, and depreciation of securities; 31 of them failed by reason 

if excessive loans to officers and directors and depreciation of 
securities; 17 of them failed by reason of excessive loans to 
otlicers and directors; 12 of them failed by reason of the failure 
of large debtors; 24 of them failed by fraudulent management ; 
16 of them failed by fraudulent management, by excessive loans 
to oflicers and directors, and by the depreciation of securities; 

f them failed by reason of fraudulent management and in- 
judicious banking; 29 of them failed by injudicious banking; 
66 of them failed by reason of injudicious banking and the de- 
preciation of securities; and 37 of them failed because they 
were wrecked by their cashiers. 

So I might go on through the list showing the details of fail- 
ures of all of these national banks. These were not all young 
banks; some of them had been established a good many years. 
One of them had been established 29 years; one of them was 
4) years old; one of them was 27 years old; one of them was 45 
years old; one of them was 43 years old. These banks were not 
ill small banks. Here was the Globe National Bank, of Boston, 
which had a capital of $1,000,000; here was the Federal National 


Kank, of Pittsburgh, which only recently failed, which had a 
capital of $2,000,000, So I might go on through this list if I 
were justified in taking up time to show that the national-bank 
System, excellent as it is, is subject to failure occasionally, just 


is the State-bank system is subject to failure occasionally. But 
in this bill we have sought to put the two systems of banks 
upon a parity, and it certainly is a great mistake to take such 
icilon, either in caucus or anywhere else, as will be a discrimi- 
hition against the State banks of the country and in favor of 
the national banks and their depositors. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, has the Senator from Ne- 
braska finished his statement? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have. 

Mr. ‘TOWNSEND. I wish to ask a question. I am very 
iiuch in sympathy with the proposition that if we are going to 
have insurance of bank deposits, certainly all of the banks and 
the depositors of those banks who contribute to the fund from 
Which the insurance is paid, especially when it is possible that 
their assets may have been taken by the Federal reserve banks 
48 security, should participate in whatever insurance is granted. 
But what I wanted to ask—for I could not quite understand 
What was said on account of the confusion in the Chamber—was 
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whether the Senator from Oklahoma had said that he was in 
favor of that measure and would support it possibly if, after 
conference, the conference agreed to it? Did I understand him 
correctly on that proposition? 

Mr. OWEN. Is the Senator from Michigan speaking to the 
Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OWEN. If I understand the question, it was what the 
action of the Senator from Oklahoma would be. The action 
of the Senator from Oklahoma on this bill in every instance 
will be to support the action of the Democratic conference. 
Does that answer the Senator’s question? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Very, very clearly. 

Mr. OWEN. I am glad of that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I was hoping that I had understood him 
to say differently, because I recall that but recently on the 
floor of the Senate he declared his independence and threatened 
the two parties in case they failed to fulfill the desire of the 
people. Assuming that he was speaking for the people a mo- 
ment ago when he said that a provision of this kind calculated 
for the benefit of the depositors of all the banks who con- 
tributed the money was in the interest of the people, I had 
hoped that he would stand for that measure now, since, if he 
will stand for it with other Senators on the other side who are 
in favor of it, there is no question about its being adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucocx }. 

Mr. OWEN. In lieu of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska, I move to insert in line 24, on page 19, after 
the word “ banks ”—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What print? 

Mr. OWEN. The print of December 1, 1913, the same print 
as the Senator is using. On page 19, line 24, after the word 
“banks,” I move to insert the words “or failed member trust 
companies in the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. Perhaps the Senator from Nebraska will agree 
to the amendment as an amendment to his amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will accept that as an amendment to 
mine, and I think it may be included. 

Mr. OWEN. On second thought, I think, really [ had better 
not try to offer that as an amendment to the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska. I withdraw the proposed amend 
ment, and I move to lay on the table the amendment of 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, Lefore that motion 
is put I want to make a suggestion to the Senator from Okla 
homa [Mr. OwEN], which might possibly be more properly ma 
to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucocxk]}. 

I quite agree with the Senator from Nebraska that 
should be no distinction in the member banks after they 
qualify as member banks. They must make the same contribu 
tion to the capital stock and subject themselves to the same in 
spection and regulation as banks organized under national au- 
thority. If they make the same contribution and are subject to 
the same regulations, there is not any reason why they should 
not enjoy the same benefits. It is hard for me to understand 
that the explanation made by the Senator from Mississippi | Mr. 
WILLIAMS] is a satisfactory one. Whilst I am going to abide by 
the action of my associates on this side of the Chamber, I want 
to give it as my personal opinion that a case has been made that 
very strongly appeals to affirmative action on the part of the 
conference when we come to consider this matter with a view 
of fixing its final terms. 

Mr. OWEN. I think, Mr. President, that this is one of the 
items which should go to a conference of the Democrats in this 
body before final action is taken on this bili. 

I do not at all agree with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] that the time has yet arrived in the United States 
when we cam absolutely disregard party responsibility nd 
transfer that responsibility to individual Members of this body 
or of the House of Representatives. I think the time will come 
in the United States when Senators are elected by the people of 
the States on their individual attitude before the people, when 
they will not present themselves as candidates of a party; but 
when they present themselves as the candidates of a party they 
get party votes; the party vote elects them to this body, and 
there is an implied contract between a man who becomes tlie 
candidate of a party and the party itself as an organized party 
attempting to carry on general policies of government. So that, 
since the party as a body of organized men assumes certain re- 
sponsibility, and since it can only discherge its responsibility as 
an organization, representatives of the party must cooperate in 
an organized body in order to bring that about and discharge 
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the duty which they assumed as a party. In that way individ- 
uals become obliged to respect party action, and in that way 
they submerge to some extent their personal opinions in order 
to cohere with the bedy of the opinion of the party with which 
they are affiliated. That is what has made necessary confer- 
ences of the Democrats of the House, conferences of the Repub- 
licans of the House, conferences of the Democrats of the Senate, 
and conferences of the Republicans of the Senate. 

It does not at all argue that by participating in such a confer- 
ence a Senator relinquishes his personal responsibility or his 
personal views, except to that limited extent which is justified 
in order to obtain harmonious action among a group of men 
who in the main agree with each other and who prefer party 
solidarity in order that they may discharge party responsibility, 
rather than to set up individual opinion and make party respon- 
sibility impossible of performance. 

That is a very simple thing. It is well understood by the 
country, and no sophistry on this floor or any mere twitting of 
individuals back and forth across this aisle will in the least 
abate the plain, common-sense truth of the observations which 
I submit to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to say to the Senator that, so far 
as I know. Republican Senators have never had a conference to 
discuss the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, that is a very illuminating ob- 
servation, but I will say to the Senator that, if I understand 
correctly, the organization of the Republicans in this body dur- 
ing a long period of years have acted with great party solidarity, 
and even on this bill they have not budged a hairbreadth from 
party solidarity, but have voted to a man upon every proposi- 
tion brought up. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator’s remark goes beyond being 
illuminating—it is offensive. 

Mr. OWEN. Well, I withdraw my remark, if it is offensive 
to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say again, Mr. President, that the 
Republicans have never had a caucus in 22 years where they 
undertook to bind Senators to act as a unit or undertook to 
control in any way the vote of any Member. 

Mr. OWEN. Then, it is obvious that a caucus has not been 
necessary, because the members of the Republican Party have 
acted with great unanimity and have seemingly acted as if 
there were a complete understanding among them. I am not 
informed as to their caucus action, and I do not know anything 
about that. I merely assumed that that was the case because 
of what I had observed in the voting, and since “actions speak 
louder than words,” it is obvious that no caucus is necessary on 
the other side of the Chamber. 

Mir. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma 
suggests that the time will come when party action will not be 
binding, because Senators will be elected by the people. I 
should like to ask him if he is in sympathy with the caucus 
action on this and other bills in the House of Representatives? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I do not feel that I am called 
upon to be catechized by the Senator from Michigan on such a 
question. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Members of the House of Representa- 
tives are, of course, elected by the people. But I want to ask 
the Senator another question, because he did not quite finish the 
answer to the question which I asked him a little while ago. Do 
I understand him to say that he is in favor of the proposition 
suggested by the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, in answer to the question the 
Senator asks, I will say that I am not in favor of the argu- 
ments made by the Senator from Nebraska. I expressed the 
opinion that extending this privilege to member banks might be 
a better policy. You may look at that in two ways. If it re- 
mains as it is, it would have a tendency to make State banks, 
which desired the benefit of this provision, become national 
banks, and would strengthen the national-bank system. An- 
other thing is that leaving it as it is would give the national 
banks some slight additional advantage, which they ought to 
have in order to put them more nearly upon a parity of advan- 
tage with the State banks, because the State banks have some 
privileges which the national banks do not have. It is for that 
reason that there are 18,000 State banks and only 7,000 national 
banks. It is because the State banking system, being somewhat 
more liberal, has attracted a larger number of groups of men 
who have organized individual banks; and the question has 
arisen whether it would not be wise to give the national banks 
some additional advantages in their competition with the State 
banking system. 


This is one of the slight advantages which was given, and it 
was not thought inequitable to give the advantage to the na- 
tional banks, because this fund rightfully belongs to the United 
States and because the United States, having supervision of the 
national banking system and having charge of insolvent banks, 
can administer their affairs under the existing law, while they 
ean not administer the affairs of the State banks, and there 
would arise confusion in the administration. But, because of 
my own liberality of sentiment toward the State banks, beliey- 
ing that they have just as valuable a function to perform as 
have the national banks, I was willing to have this fund dis- 
tributed to them, and let it be distributed to them through the 
officers of the States, which would have to be the method of aa- 
ministration. I also thought that that question would arise in 
conference and might be worked out, for obviously the language 
of the provision as it is now is very brief; it is not worked out 
fully, but only lays down a principle. 

I have expressed my own opinion with regard to it very 
frankly and very freely; and Senators have made the most of 
it by attempting to put me in the attitude of being under 
slavish servility to the Democratic conference. That attempt 
has been made, thinking it would embarrass the Senator from 
Oklahoma. It does not embarrass him in the least. He is 
perfectly willing to lay aside his opinion upon a matter of this 
kind, which delicately hinges upon one policy or the other, 
and to yield to the wishes of his party colleagues, and he dves 
so without feeling that he has sacrificed his opinion or any of 
his rights. He is exercising his rights in the best possible 
form by cooperating with his party colleagues. This is a matter 
which I think ought to be further considered by the Democratic 
conference before final action is taken upon this bill, and, as 
we will have a conference at 6 o’clock p. m., I think we may 
consider it then. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think, after his long explanation, I un. 
derstand where the Senator stands. I wish to state now that 
I have no disposition to embarrass the Senator from Oklahoma, 
but I did want to call‘attention to the condition which con- 
fronts us. I did want the country to understand—I do not 
know that the country cares anything about it or will know 
anything about it—but I should like to have it understood 
under exactly what conditions we are legislating. If I under- 
stand the Senator from Oklahoma correctly, if left alone he 
would support the principles embodied in the amendment just 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska. He has given much 
attention and study—— 

Mr. OWEN. That is not—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Just let me finish now. He has given 
much study and attention to this bill and understands it. I[ 
think he understands it very well. He knows, in my judgment, 
that this is a just proposition and that it involves no party 
principle. It can not be construed as embodying a party prin- 
ciple. He also knows that if that measure were submitted to 
the vote of the Senate without regard to caucus action it would 
earry. He could help to perfect the amendment if it does not 
suit him, but he would carry out that principle and engraft 
the idea on this bill; yet he practically admits that if a ma- 
jority, a bare majority, of the majority in caucus assembled 
shall decide that that provision shall not go into the bill, then 
he will not vote fer it, will not press it upon the Senate. It 
would seem to me that after making the declarations he has 
made on this floor he would be the very first to take the lead 
in putting into this bill a provision which he admits would 
make it better. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I understand the Senator's atti- 
tude perfectly well. It needs no diagram to explain it to the 
Senator from Oklahoma; but the Senator from Michigan also 
fails to comprehend the scope of what he himself did say, nor 
did he permit me to interrupt him to show him that he did not 
know what he was saying when he charged the Senator from 
Oklahoma, even in that minute particular, with some incol- 
sistency of conduct, because the proposition of the Senator 
from Nebraska involyes other considerations to which I am 
strongly opposed and to which the Senator from Michigan pays 
no attention and does not perceive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branpecer in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Ne 
braska—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands, the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] has moved to lay the 
amendment on the table. 

Mr. OWEN. I have moved to lay the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that the 
motion was withheld and that debate has ensued. The question 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (after having voted in the negative), 
I inquire whether the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sronr] 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Having a general pair with that 
Senator, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Upon the roll call I voted “yea.” Learn- 
ing of the absence of the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Penrose], with whom I have a pair, I wish to withdraw 
my vote. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have a pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatx]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smiru] and will vote. I 
vote *‘ yea.” 

Mr. REED. I repeat the announcement I made with refer- 
ence to the enforced absence of my colleague [Mr. Srone]. If 
he were present, he would vote “yea.” In his absence he is 
paired with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CrLarK}. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (after having voted in the affirmative). I 



































- on the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwrEn] 
y the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
iicocK] on the table. 

_ASHURST. May I not ask that the amendment be again 


e PRBSIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Chair 
ask the Seeretary to state the amendment, inasmuch as 
was some confusion as to where it should go in. 
SecrevarRy. The pending amendment of the Senator from 
1 is 5 offeped to the pending amendment of the Senator 
, Oldahoma as it appears in the print of December 1, 1913. 
to the part that is proposed to be inserted by the Sen- 
ua Oklahoma, and is found on page 19 of that print, 
After the werd “ paid,” it is proposed to strike out all 
bill down te and including the words “ Secretary of the 
ry.’ on lines 2 and 3, page 20. The amendment of the 
- from Oklahoma reads— 
reanehise tax, and 50 per cent shall be paid— 
or the word “ paid,” in lieu of the words stricken out, it is 


ed to insert— emuaial cm adi 7 have a pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
trust fond to be he y e reserve nk as e depositors’ > , “efor sire 
tt: a ee tan sunenet: atthe: Gieasioaes eet he is coe from the Chamber. I therefore desiri 

t member banks in, said district, under rules and regula- | *° W raw my vote. 
y the board, Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to announce that my colleagne [ Mr. 


SHAFROTH. Mr. President, inasmuch as we are about 
a vote, and it takes considerable time for Members to 
the Senate Office Building—— 
LLINGER. The matter is not debatable, Mr. Presi- 


THOMAS] is necessarily absent from the Senate to-day. If he 
were present, he would vote “yea.” He is paired with the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BurteicH]}. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have made an arrangement with the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLarK] by which we may transfer 
our pairs, and both of us may vote. I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson], who is absent; 
and the Senator from Wyoming has a pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Strong], who is absent. With that 


SHAFROTH (continuing). To the Senate Chamber, I 
the absence of a quorum. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado sug- 
» absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 


7 retary called the roll, and the following Senators an- | arrangement, with the transfer of pairs, he and I may vote. I 
their names: vote “ yea.” 
Gallinger Nelson Simmons Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I vote “nay.” 
a cate pelte aon The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 37, as follows: 
' Gronna O'Gorman Smith, Mich YEAS—41. 
Hitchcock Overman Smith, 8. C 
Hollis Owen Smoot Ashurst Johnson Owen Simmons 
Hughes Page Stephenson con Kern Pittman Smith, Ariz. 
James Perkins Sterlin Bryan Lane Pomerene Smith, 8. C, 
Johnson Pittman Sutherland Chamberlain Lea Ransdell Swanson 
Jones Poindexter Swanson Chilton Lewis — Reed Thompson 
Kenyon Ransdell Thompson Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Robinson Tillman 
L _- Reed Tillman Fletcher Martine, N. J. Saulsbury v ondemen 
Li Robinson Townsend Gore Myers Shafroth Walsh 
} Lip pitt Root Vardaman Hollis Newlands Sheppard 
MeCumber Saulsbury Walsh Hughes O’Gorman Shields 
] McLean ‘ pate, Weeren James Overman Shively 
Martin, Va. Sheppar eeks Avs 
im Martine, N. J. Sherman Williams NAYS—Sz. 
Myers Shively Works Borah — f ee ¥ pam Sm = t 
9: eae die . . Bradley “ummins velson Stephenson 
ISTOW. I dk sire to state that the senior Senator Brady Dillingham Narrts Sutherland 
Visconsin {[Mr. La Porterre} has been detained from the | Brandegee Gallinger Oliver Townsend 
er. Bristow ——_ Ae ws aon 
2 >In aN “I 3 . | Burton tehcock erkins yeeks 
VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators have an Catron Thee Setedextion Works 
ed to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The | Clapp Kenyon Root 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hrremcock] has called for the | Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Sherman 
nd nays on the motion to lay on the table. Colt McCumber Smith, Mich, 


NOT VOTING—1T. 
Smith, Ga. 


e yeas and nays were ordered. 


ir. OWEN. Before the roll is called I should like to have | Bankhead Goft Thornton 


he qnestion stated te the Senate. Burleigh Jackson Smith, Md. Williams 
7 _ yo war wr 1 

the VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of eu 4 — Riesting 

ihe Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to lay upon the table | Fall Penrose Thomas 


imendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
liincncock]. The Seeretary will call the roll. 
the Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a pair 


So the motion to lay Mr. Hitcucock’s amendment on the 
table was agreed to. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am glad, now that Senators have voted 


junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson]. If he 
resent, I would vote “yea” and he would vote “nay.” 
‘ to his absence, I withhold my vote. 
DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
\ir with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Curmerson] 
' therefore withhold my vote. If he were present, I should 
“nay.” 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the affirma- 
"ve). [ have a pair with the senior Senator from Massachu- 
\Mr. Loper} and therefore withdraw my vote. 
. STERLING (when his name was called). I announce 
iir with the senior Senator from Louisana [Mr. THorn- 
if | were to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 
_ e roll call was concluded. 
_ it BRISTOW. I desire to state that the senior Senator 
_— Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre] is anavoidably detained 
“i ‘(he Chamber. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 
'r. GALLINGER. T am requested to announce a pair be- 


Ty 


Seulor Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas]. 








cn the junior Senator from Maine {Mr. Burteren]) and the 


on this amendment, that they are going to refer it to the Demo- 
cratic caucus. I have another matter here which I shall pre- 
sent to the Senate in the hope that it also will be taken up 
by the caucus at 6 o'clock. 

On page 42 of the draft of the bill reported by Mr. Owen, I 
offer an amendment to section 13 or 14, as the case may be. I 
send the amendment to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To what section of the bill is the 
amendment proposed ? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The section is given as both 13 and 14. 
It starts on page 41. The amendment is on page 42, beginning 
in section i3. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Of what print? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The print of December 1. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the Sec- 
retary is unable to find where the amendment is prop used to be 
made. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the Secretary the print of Decem- 
ber 1? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has. 
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The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out “90 days’ 
to insert: 

One hundred and eighty days: Provided, howerer, That not more 
than 50 per cent of the paper discounted for any member bank shall 
have a maturity exceeding 90 days, and in no case shall any member 
bank have more than $200,000 of rediscounts having a maturity longer 
than 90 days. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, as the bili came from the 
Tiouse and as it has been presented by the Senator from Okla- 
homa, it strictly limited the right of discount to paper having 
a maturity of not over 90 days. The testimony before our com- 
mittee showed that there are thousands of banks in the United 
States, both national banks and State banks, particularly in 
the Southern States—in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Arkansas, Nebraska, Kansas, and, in short, in 
all of the Middle and Western States—for the most part small 
banks in agricultural regions, which loan their money almost 
exclusively upon six mouths’ paper. Much of that paper is as 
legitimate a subject for banking business as the 30, 60, and 
90 day paper of banks in the large cities. 

When a merchant borrows money upon his note for 60 or 
90 days, he does so in payment for goods. As those goods are 
sold, he receives the money with which he liquidates his ob- 
ligations. It is the self-liquidating character of paper which 
makes it prime commercial paper. In the regions of the East, 
devoted largely to mercantile enterprises and manufacturing, 
that paper rarely has a maturity greater than 90 days; and 
therefore the banks that come into the system from the Hastern 
States will be amply accommodated if permitted to use 90-day 
paper. 

If, however, you take the paper of banks in the South and 
West, you find an entirely different condition if you go outside 
of the cities. You find banks which lend money to men en- 
gaged in the stock business, or in the grain business, or in some 
agricultural process which involves the borrowing of money, 
not for 30, 60, or 90 days, but for 6 months, and yet that paper 
is just as legitimate for its purpose as the manufacturing and 
commercial paper of the East. 

Take the man who borrows a reasonable amount of money 
when he enters upon a season of feeding and fattening cattle. 
Ile borrows it for six months. He borrows it in part to make 
2 payment upon the cattle or to buy feed for them for the 
winter. When the season is over and the cattle go to market 
his paper is liquidated just as automatically and just as cer- 
tuinly as the paper running for 60 days issued by the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the East. 

The fact of the matter is that if you are to invite the 
western and southern banks into this system, you must give 
them an opportunity to use the legitimate commercial paper 
they take from their customers. If you do not do it, they will 
not enter your system. If you force some of them that are 
national banks to come in by reason of the power of Congress 
over national banks, and then deny them the right to use the 
paper of their neighborhood—the accustomed commercial paper 
of the region in which they do business—you perpetrate a mon- 
strous outrage upon them. 

One of the reasons for the unpopularity of this bill in the 
West as it came from the House of Representatives, and one 
of the reasons for its abhorrence by the bankers of the South, 
was that it proposed to take a large part of their capital and 
to impound tieir reserves and then to refuse to accept the 
paper in which they dealt. 

Mr. President, this seems to me a self-evident proposition. 
We have had before us some academic theorists who have 
argued that this six-months’ paper was not the proper basis 
for currency, and they have pointed to the experience of 
Europe to show that paper there, when discounted at the great 
banks, has an average maturity of, perhaps, only 30 days; but 
a very large part of these discounts will be made by the reserve 
banks for their member banks, not by issuing currency to those 
banks, but by using the capital and the reserves which those 
banks themselves have provided. This reserve system ought 
not to mean, under proper limitations, an inflation of the cur- 
rency to any extent. It ought to mean only a mobilization of 
the reserves and their efficient use for discounting the paper of 
member banks. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Suppose a bank had some six-months 
paper, but it had run three months: Could not that paper be 
used under the provisions of the Owen bill? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; it could. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. After the paper had run a portion of its 
time? 


and 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. It could; that is true. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the testimony before the committee shows that when th: 
demand came upon banks for loans in Western and Souther 
States it all came at the same time, and that testimony shows 
that the banks were not able to meet it; and it was then, at the 
very inception of the business, that they often found necessity 
for securing rediscounts. They are securing these rediscoun(s 
now. The banks in my own town rediscount six-months paper 
for their country customers. The banks do it in Kansas City ; 
they do it in all the great centers of the country. 

Six-months paper is a legitimate subject of discount whe jt 
comes from banks, when the six-months paper is in a legitimate 
line of business, and to provide a limitation of 90 days simply 
means that you will bar these banks from the legitimate benefits 
of this new system; that you will render it difficult for men in 
the South and the West to secure their discounts and their 
loans when they need them; that you will force the country 
banks in those districts still to depend upon the big city banks of 
the country, that will not discriminate against six-montlis 
paper; that you will start your system crippled at the outset, 
without the membership or the adherence of these country bauks 
in the West and the South. 

Of course I know from what the Senator from Oklahoma has 
said that even if he were convinced that this is a desirable 
amendment he still is not at liberty to vote for it until the 
caucus gives him permission, but I do hope that when the caucus 
meets at 6 o'clock to-night it will take into consideration the 
thousands of State and National banks in the West and South 
that are doing a legitimate business and are entitled to haye 
their legitimate business recognized as a part of the business of 
the new system. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, we are now dealing with a 
provision of the bill in which the smaller banks, known as the 
country banks, have a very keen and lively interest. These 
small banks seattered through the West and through the South 
in the smaller towns of the country, with capital running from 
$25,000 to $100,000, loaning their money to the stock raiser 
and the farmer and the small retail merchant, are not in the 
swift-moving currents that were in immediate contemplation 
by the framers of this bill. Their business is distinctively a 
business of a small character and is confined to small operations 
It is apparent from the beginning of this bill to the end that it 
was not drawn with their interest in view except as that in- 
terest was a mere incident, 

The main purpose for which this bill was framed was to meet 
a larger situation than the environment of these small country 
banks, who are being coerced in this bill against their will and 
against their protest to round out a system the main purpose 
of which is to accommodate big banks, great financial interests 
in great centers. 

While I make that charge, and make it earnestly and with 
emphasis, I admit that two of the main purposes of the large 
banking interests, who are primarily back of this bill, are good 
purposes. I am willing to go far enough to admit that there 
may de an element of patriotism back of the motive of the rep 
resentatives of the large financial interests that started the 
propaganda and built up the sentiment for this legislation ; that 
is, that we might have a law which would place the reserves 
of the banks of the country in a centralized reservoir, so that the 
combined weight of that power could be brought to bear on shori 
notice to help weak spots in time of stress. That is a good pur- 
pose. Also that a method might be established under the frame- 
work of this bill whereby the assets of banks that are liquid 
in form may be brought forward and made the basis for emer- 
gency currency, to be issued for relief to a locality needing it 
in time of stress. 

But the big banks and the interests that need that relief are 
large enterprises and great financial concerns of concentrated 
power, such as we find in New York City and in Chicago and 
other great centers. 

Now, I want to be heard here, and I insist that Senators 
shall give some attention to the interests of these smaller bank- 
ing concerns. Is legislation always to be framed here from 
the standpoint of the men who are sitting in the countins 
houses and directly interested in the great structure that 
depends for its foundations upon smaller communities and pre- 
ducers, without giving any ear whatever to their complaints 
and their reasonable demands? It would seem so froin the 
way this legislation is framed. When it comes to the import!t+ 
merchant in New York or elsewhere who wants to get mone) 
upon an acceptance which does not mature until six months.“ 
member bank can take his paper over to the reserve bank and 
deposit it and ean get a credit or get currency for il. = 
when it comes to a little country bank out in my State which 
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hes farmer’s paper that runs for six months, taken in a trans- That is six-months’ paper. Now, to prevent their being 
action where cattle were bought or where some local transac- loaded down with six-months’ paper here is the limitation: 
tion occurred in a farming community, liquid paper just + Provided, however, That not more than 50 per cent of the paper 
eood as this paper of the importer, end a country bank in | discounted for any member bank shall have a maturity exceeding 90 
of stress wants to get a credit in a reserve bank or to | days and in no ease shall any member bank have more than $200,000 


tin e 





cet some of these notes upon this collateral, it is told, “ No; of rediscounts having a maturity longer than 90 days. 
vou ean not have it, because the paper presented matures in | 
more than 90 days.” 
Now, I want to ask upon what basis of justice or equity or | 
right is this discrimination made against these small banks? | 
Are they not just as good and just as deserving of recognition 
and accommodation in time of stress as the banks that are deal- 
ing in aceeptances in New York or in Chicago and in paper con- 
nected with the importation or exportation of goods and which 
matures after six months? What reason is there for this dis- 
crimination against us? 
You say their paper is not liquid. Their commercial paper 
term of which matures in six months, is paid upon the sale 
of a commodity from the farm, and it is of exactly the same 
character, when you consider the payment of it out of con- 
mption, as the paper that we call prime commercial paper, 
uring in 60 days and 90 days, which the great banks are | 
bending in amounts ronning up into millions of dollars, and 
which they ean take from their portfolio and go to these reserve | 
benks and get accommodation upon. This paper is of the same | 
character. Yet this paper is not recognized if the term of its 
juaturity rums beyond 80 days. 
on what ground is this discrimination made against these 
banks? It is not lHkely that they, except in times of 
like that in 1907, will want accommodations from these 
reserve banks. As a rule they tell me they will have little 
occasion to go to these reserve banks for favors of this kind, | 
] use they are not in the habit of rediscounting their paper. 
When John Brown or John Smith or John Jones gives | 


t] 





country 


note to one of these country national banks for $1.000 or 
£1.00 or $2,000, due in six months or in one year, renewed from 
time to time, and keeps his interest paid upon it, his note is | 
kept right there where he left it. They do not go and redis- 
count it and hawk fit around or send it to Minneapolis or to 
Sioux City or Chieago. It is there, amd he goes there and | 

ys it. That is the rule. If these banks need a loan, if they 
necd a little money, they have correspondents in these reserve 
cities who are glad to extend favors to them. 

But in time of stress, when the pinch comes, when unusual 
circumstances exist, when credit is weakened, then you expect 
this law to do some good. That is the principal reason it is 
being proposed. It is being enacted to be of some use to the 
people in a time like that, and when that time comes you have 
provided for your large banker and the banking institutions in 
cities, in the financial centers, but where are you leaving 
these small country banks? 

Right where they are now, practically, exeept that you are 
orcing them to furnish capital for this system against their 
will. Then you are diseriminating against them in regard to 
the class of paper which they will want to take over toe one of 
these reserve banks and get accommodation on. It is no idle 
complaint that comes from these country banks. They began 
protesting against this discrimination the first time they had 
in opportunity to examine the bill. They have been protesting 
against it ever since, 

The other day my colleague Mr, Sresurna put letter after 
letter into the Recorp from bankers in the State which we have 
the honor to represent im which that was their principal ob- 
Jection. They are not to have any benefit. This bill denies to 
them the benefit which those who favor the legislation maintain 
is Its principal purpose; that is, to have a system that will 
readily extend relief to the banks of the country at a time when 
relief is imperative. That is the very time and the only time 
these people will want to use these banks. And when that time 
comes you have so restricted the class of paper that shall be 
recognized that they will be denied any benefit from it. I pro- 
test against this as unjust. 
Mr. President, I have not talked very much upon this bill; 
it Is probably entirely futile to do it; but I want to call atten- 
Uon to the provision upon this point which is in the Hitehcock 
cratt. Tt contains an amendment in which I was especially in- 
terested in the committee, beeause it touches most directly and 
Close'y the interests of the banks of the State I have the honor 
in part to represent. You will find the amendment proposed in 


the 


£ 
i 


the Hitehcoeck draft on pages 40 and 41, in that part dealing 
With the class of paper that may be recognized for discount. 
he Hitcheoek draft Says: 


ares s and bills admitted to discount under the terms of this: para- 


nust have a maturity at the time of discount of not more than 


ys 


With the 


186 da 





Mr. President, the banks who have been laboring to build up 
this system are banks which will go daily to the reserve bank 
and present for discount paper amounting to millions and 
millions of dollars. That class of banks will have no occasion— 
and that appeared from the testimony of a great banker be- 
fore the committee—to present for discount paper running 
longer than 90 days, but these small banks who must have the 
privilege of presenting this kind of paper or Ye denied any 
direct benefit from this new scheme, ask that as to them they 
shall have the privilege to rediscount paper having six months’ 
maturity, the accommodation not to exceed $200,000. 

It would not be unsafe with a limitation of that kind in it. 


| There can not be any possible danger of the reserve bank being 


loaded down with paper having six months’ maturity. Two 
hundred thousand dollars is the limit for any bank. One of 
these little country banks asks for accommodation upon a paper 
maturing not longer than six months to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $200,000 and is treated here with indifference and 
almost with contempt. 

I am justified in saying that the request for this amendment 
is treated with both indifference and contempt because it comes 
from banks which are in small towns in the country and which 
are regarded as not of great importance, and this is a system 
built for large banking institutions who are to enjoy its benefits 
exclusively. Will this amendment hurt anybody? It will help 
the small banks in time of stress if stress comes. Will it injure 
the system to give these small country banks the privilece of 
presenting and having rediscounted commercial paper maturing 
in six months, with a limitation that no bank shall have more 
than $200,000? It will not. But the request is not to be recog- 
nized. The claim for an amendment of that kind is not even to 
receive upon the floor of the Senate respectful consideration. 

How have the great bankers of the country made their money? 
One of the gentlemen who appeared before the committee told 
about sending a man out through the West, just as commercial 
travelers go from one town to another drumming up trade 
The representative of this great bank went out through the 
West from one town to another soliciting these country banks 
to keep their balances with it, to keep their reserves there. 
Those reserves make the capital which is loaned by that great 
bank. 

The same is the case in New York. I read the history of one 
oz these banks—the First National Bank, as I remember it. It 
started im the later sixties with a capital of half a million dol- 
lars, but it was loaning money deposited by these country banks 


from all over the United States. 


A few years since it had $10,000,000 in surplus, with which it 
organized a trust company. A short time afterwards it di- 
vided up $10,000,000 more, and when the president of it was 
asked. when before the Pujo committee, what its shares were 
worth, he said he could not put a price on them. When he was 
pressed to name some value for that stock, be finally said $2,000 
per share. I am not making any accusation against the officers 
of that bank. This money sense is a wonderful gift. That isa 
manifestation of genius when a bank can start in with a half 
million dollars of capital and pile up profits like these in legiti- 
mate banking business in the United States. 

The banks in reserve centers have done this business with 
deposits left with them by the country banks; they hold them 
to-day from the small country banks of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, and all through the West. But it 
seems that these counfry banks are not entitled to any consid- 
eration here. Accommodations to them in rediscounts are not 
given any attention whatever. They are the banks which have 
been furnishing the deposits whose balances have been used in 
these great transactions which have brought such enormous re- 
turns to the big banks which have so prospered under this prre- 
tice of pyramiding reserves and al] that sort of thing; big benks 
which are to be accommodated here in a new system which is 
said openly upon the floor of the Senate to be intended not as a 
bank to deal with the people of the United States, but as a bank 
for banks, owned by banks, controlled by banks, limited to 
banks. 

They want the little fish in the net. It is the small banks 
that have made profits for the large banks by the use of their 
balances and the reserves left with them, which they want to 
hold in here. So they put into this bill a provision compelling 
them to come in over their protest, requiring them to contribute 
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to this capital. Over 3,000 small banks, in the 7,500 national 
hanks which are to be brought into this system, are compelled 
to come in and compelled to take the stock, the public being 
exeluded and the benefits being given to big banks, and. the 
little banks forced to take it. And when they ask the privilege 
of having their paper maturing in six months recognized at the 
counter of one of these reserve banks in a time of panic, when 
they may be unable to realize, as they can do in normal condi- 
tions, upon this paper, when they need the funds to pay de- 
positors, to keep their doors open, to maintain their credit, 
when they are facing a dire necessity, when they are facing 
a situation which may destroy the accumulations of a lifetime 
in those little communities, when they want accommodation at 
the reserve bank and come with the paper of the cattleman, of 
the farmer, and of the merchant—a security the value of which 
and the quality of which no cne questions, except that it ma- 
tures in more than 90 days, but within 6 months—they are 
turned away; they are not recognized. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PomMerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska ? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator also to the fact that this discrimination against these 
banks does not stop there. It is a discrimination against the 


whole country in which the banks do business and is a handicap | 


on the people. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. Where the accommodation is 
denied the First National Bank of Huron, the town in which 
[ live, it is denied as a necessary sequence to all the people in 
that community who haye their funds in that bank and who 
have been doing business with and depending upon it for credit 
and for accommodation for many years. 


You may flatter yourselves on the other side of the Chamber | 
that you can stand up with supercilious air, with a sneer, and | 


meet this complaint in jocular fashion with quips and quirks, but 
[ want to say to you, do not be too vain and self-satisfied; there 
is a great jury outside of the city of Washington which finally 
passes upon these matters, and the intoxication that comes 
with the exercise of power often indicates the beginning of 
the end. 

[i's request is reasonable and fair and just, yet it is dis- 
missed because the conference has not seen fit to recognize it. 
I know what I am talking about; I am not an expert banker; I 
do not claim to have given profound study to all of the technical 
intricacies of our financial system; but I know one thing, and 
so does every man with a grain of common sense, and that is 
that these people—I am acquainted with them; I mingle with 
them; they are my neighbors; I have lived with them all my 
life-—-say to me, “ We protest against being required to take 
stock in this bank when, after we have paid our money and got 


our shares, you are putting restrictions around its transactions, | 


so that when we, in a time of stress, need help from it we can 
not get it.’ I say it is unfair, unjust, and so do you, and so 
does every other fair-minded man say it is unfair and unjust. 

It is said that it is the maturity of the paper which deter- 
inines its eligibility to discount and not the time named on the 
face of the paper. That is true; but what proportion of the 
paper of these little country banks could be sifted out, if you 
were required to pick out only that portion of it that matures 
in 30 days, 60 days, or 90 days? A small percentage, they all 
tell me; that is the testimony of the bankers with whom I have 
talked. 

[ am discussing what I suppose the great financial students of 
this body who know all about it think is a very small and im- 
material part of this bill, the question of considering the rights 
of 5,000 or 4,000 small country banks in the United States in 
time of need and stress when they want some accommodation. 
That is a very puny, small, secondary matter to be considered 
here, in the eyes of some people, but to the people throughout 
the United States in the country districts and to the country 
banks with which they deal it is a question of some importance. 
I think it is entitled to some consideration. 

1 am not going to quote any names, but a good friend on the 
other side of the Chamber from one of the agricultural districts 
of the South said to me the other day that this bill was prac- 
tically of no benefit to his community, because it did not make 
provision for the rediscounting of that quality of paper by coun- 
try banks. I asked him why he would not support this amend- 
ment. He replied that the limitations of the Democratic con- 
ference stood in the way. Yes; that is the trouble. It stands 
here as a bar; it siands here as a preventive against an open- 
minded, fair consideration of a clause like this, which the 
country people and the country banks have a right to have 





+ 


fairly considered on its merits. It is not to be considered, be- 
cause it has been ordered otherwise in a way which prevents 
Senators from voting their convictions upon it. 

I care absolutely nothing about all this little play for strat- 
egic political advantage in the consideration of this bill. It 
does not make any particular difference to my constituents or 
to me personally what the outcome of that kind of a perform- 
ance is. I am talking about provision which should be con- 
sidered regardless of party and as a mere matter of justice to 
the small banks and the country people who borrow small 
amounts and give paper that is, in nine hundred and ninety- 
nine cases out of a thousand, just as good as you wiil find 
anywhere under the shining sun, but which runs for six months 
and then is renewed for six months more. That constitutes the 
general volume of the banking paper in the community which 
I represent. I am speaking for those people and asking that 
they have some fair recognition in this bill when they are being 
compelled—held up at the point of the bayonet, as it were 
to take stock in reserve banks or go out of business. 

You may think that is speaking too plainly, but I insist that 
it is not. You are practically saying to them—for they are the 
stockholders—and to these banks, “ Come forward here with 
your cash and take this stock or go out of business,” and yet 
I defy Senators to point out how, except in the general way 
that in panicky times you may prevent a panic, this great framve- 
work of legislation is to help these country banks unless you 
will allow them to bring their portfolios—that is a term whic 
has come into the discussion; I do not know where we got it, 
but I suppose from some of the foreign countries—their port 
folios, filed with this good paper maturing in six months, and 
go back with reserve notes to loan out to their people or with : 
credit on the books of a reserve bank which they can utilize. 
These small banks would like to utilize the notes of the cattle- 
nan, the local merchant, and the local farmer, which mature in 
six months, at a time when the clouds are lowering, when the 
storm is about to break, and when depositors may in a few 
hours be at the bank’s door clamoring for money. They 
would like to have the privilege, if such a time as that comes to 
them, to take their portfolios with this class of paper and go 
over to a reserye bank and get some of these notes. But no: 
they are not to have that privilege under this law. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I am very much interested in the remarks of 
the Senator, because the conditions in my State are very similar 
to those in his own, and the considerations which he is now 
addressing to the Senate of course have directed themselves to 
iy mind. I had a letter a very short while ago from a very 
intelligent and discriminating banker in my State who was ob- 
jecting to the bill upon the same grounds now urged so earnestly 
by the Senator from South Daketa. He complained that they 
would not have available for discount the kind of paper re- 
quired by the bill, and therefore it would be of no value to 
them, althougu he recognized that it would be of great value, 
as he said, to the banks in reserve cities. I invited his atten- 
tion to the fact, however, that the bill makes available paper 
which has 90 days or less to run to reach its maturity, what- 
ever the length of time may have been between the date when 
the note was given and the maturity. I wrote him a letter in 
which, among other things, I said: 

I should imagine that after the 1st of February you would have 
available six-months’ paper given in the fall and early winter for money 
to buy stock to be fed in the winter and marketed in the spring. 

That is to say, paper given for six months originally, but 
three months haying elapsed, that paper would be available by 
the Ist of February— 

Later on, say by the 1st of March or the ist of April, you would 
have paper such as our companies give you, maturing from the ist of 
July to the 1st of August, to be liquidated from the sale of the wool 
clip. Following upon that you would have paper maturing from the 
ist of August to the 1st of October and later, in anticipation of cattle 
shipments Subsequently you would have paper maturing from the 
1st of October to the 1st of January, anticipating shipments of mutton 
and, of course, of grain products, so it does seem to me that there 
would be hardly a season in the year when you would not have avail- 
able an abundance of paper eligible for discount. 

That condition of affairs seems to be admitted by him. I 
should like to ask the Senator whether the banks in his State 
will not be in practically the same situation? Spe 

Mr. CRAWFORD. They will not. I put that situation 
clearly to them. In the first conversation I had with them it 
was brought up. It does not make any difference if, on the 
face of this paper, it is drawn for one year or two years, fo! 
that matter, in the class of paper that is recognized in redis- 
counts. It is a question of the maturity of the paper. It the 
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paper will fall due in 60 days or 90 days you can use it, yes; I read from page 44 of the print of December 1, 1913: 
but the proportion of such paper falling due in a bank of 
«20.000 or $50,000 capital is too uncertain. It is only a propor- 
tionate amount of the bank’s paper, and under the limitations 
of the bill we are not given the relief which in time of serious 
inngcer we would require. 

~ Why should this bill limit the farmer's paper, the cattleman’s 
paper, the local merchant’s paper to 90 days maturity, and then 
right ever on the opposite page of the House bill, in a clause 





The Federal reserve board may authorize the reserve bank of the 
district to discount the direct obligations of member banks, secured by 
the pledge and deposit of satisfactory securities; bet in no case shail 
the amount so loaned by a Federal reserve bank exceed three-fourths 
of the actual value of the securities so pledged. 

So that under the Owen bill the member bank can rediscount 
all its paper maturing within 90 days, and if it needs «dditional 
accommodations it can execute and deliver its own note to the 
lewing with acceptances based on the exportation or domestic reserve bank and hypothecate with it farmer’s paper or other 
(te 4 ie “ * ae ¢ <OG: itv . if i ‘ ‘ ave « s . ver 
shipment of goods, extend the maturity of such paper to six | ar ioeaae yng cae Pan te 0 ge aa es 
months? Are the people whose paper is based on the exporta- Mr. OR \WFORD.. That is veil diene Ca et)” Tew | 
‘ion or domestie shipment of goods—whatever domestic ship- relief to which > commas bes k v4 ‘ sien. be ior “3 
ment means there—to have accommodations on paper that does ~~ ee no soe oo COREL. 
ature for six months while the same privilege is denied to think that before the country banks would do that they would 
— ile in my town and in towns similarly situated all throngh | 2° ®* they did in 1907—persuade their depositors to leave 
peo} ' abs ° en paper just as good and based upon a similar their money in the bank and rely upon the confidence which 
’ ; “aol av “ . 

a ae ong 'The privilege is only extended to them on 90-day exists between them and the banks to a larger extent in the 
ransa “ conte o> inane “why that discrimination is made rural communities than anywhere else, because with that pro- 
me T" 4 ; ; « . 

pa the people in the rural communities? vision the bank would have to come down here and get the 
tao OMERENE Mr. President : consent of the Federal board, and this would draw the atten- 

om CRAWFORD. I want to call attention to another mat- tion of the public to that bank and be embarrassing to it. 


i per The fact that there is a doubtful remedy like that, to be 
+ ’ rie » Se r. Here is ; ‘ovisi 4 7 : x 
. and then I will yield to the Senato , Rh PERT P resorted to in extremis, does not for one moment furnish a 


satisfactory explanation for this discrimination against the 


SE 


tliat 
‘ ; ai bank a. afts.or oie 7 eee . : 
sO eae tat eet of Teananctione, INTOINING the Wmmetation, experte, | CUURUY Danks. 

ir domestic shipment of goods having not more than six months’ I want to say to the Senator that his assumption that one- 
to run. half of this paper is due at one time and one-half at another 
‘hen the amount is limited, but nevertheless. up to one-half | time, or that it comes due proportionately every three months, 
the eapital and surplus, that six months’ paper is recognized | so that it can be divided into four parts, does not square at 
hen it is a draft or a bill of exchange, but my good old farmer | all with the situation in these communities. Their paper usu- 
eid who has come in and given his note over at the bank, | ally falls due at two periods in the year. During the rest of 
which would take his note at any time without any security, | the year there might be a part of the time when the greater 
cause it knows him and knows what is back of him—his | quantity would mature within 90 days and another part when 
te. due in six months, has no standing whatever in this re- | practically all of it would not mature until more than 90 days. 
serve bank, Who knows when a panic is going to occur or a stringency is 
‘ir. POMERENE. Mr. President—— going to come, when one of these banks will be obliged to apply 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South | to a reserve bank for relief? 

Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? I protest against this discrimination because I think it is my 
\y. CRAWFORD. TI do. duty to do so, representing the people I do here. I want to 
\ir. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the effect of this bill | say that I think it is unjust and unfair. I recognize the good 

were sueh as the Senator from South Dakota anticipates, | things this bill proposes to accomplish. While I make this pro- 

then it might be subject to criticism; but it seems to me he has | test with all the earnestness I have, I expect to vote for the 
been misinformed by some of his banking friends as to the | bill, because I think in the main the provisions for averting 
effect , r | panics to the country generally are sufficient justification for it. 
rhe Senator has stated that in his community the paper was | I think my people expect me to vote for the bill. They protest, 
rly all six-months paper, and we will assume that to be so. | however, and have protested from the start, against this dis- 

If this paper is issued or given to the banks in equal amounts | crimination. You are smiting with your open hand the people 

exch month—and I will assume that for the sake of the illus- | who have been most generous here toward you, and who have 

tration—— | been the most willing to accept and give full credit to the pur- 
ir. CRAWFORD. No: I do not think the Senator can as- | poses you have in view in this legislation. Yet in regard to 
sume that. the one request they make in this bill they are ignored and 
Mr. POMERENE. I am assuming that for my illustration, | treated with indifference. Your ears are open to the big bankers, 
we will go ahead and develop the matter later. Assuming | Who want to retain control of the banks and have their paper 

the facts as stated for the sake of the illustration, then there | recognized here and have the system constructed for their 
would be no time when at least one-half of the paper would | accommodation, so that you can truthfully call it a bank of 
not fall within the terms of the bill, as it would be due within banks. It is that, and more; it is a bank for big banks. These 

%) days or a shorter period. | generons, open-hearted people who are taking you at your word, 
Mr. CRAWFORD, That is true if the Senator’s assumption | and believe that you are offering some legislation that is good 

is correct. for the whole country, have a grievance in regard to this section 
Mr. POMERENE. I understand that. That being so, it cer- | of the bill about which they are sincere and earnest. They 

tainly must follow that they could take half of their paper to | make their protest, and yet they are treated with indifference, 

this bank for rediscount. and almost with contempt. . 

Let us assume, on the other hand, that all of this paper is Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— , 
executed and delivered toe the bank, say, in one month, January. Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 
That is the worst possible condition the bank can be in, under Mr. BRISTOW. I wish to ask the Senator if, to speak con- 


the statement of facts given by the Senator from South Dakota. cisely, the bill as reported by Senator OWEN does not extend 


Then if in February they should want to discount or rediscount | the six months’ privilege to the notes of the men who handle 
their paper at the regional bank, and it would be five months | the products of the farm, but denies the six months’ privilege 


tt 


before it became due, there is a provision in the bill whereby | to the notes of the men who produce the products of the farm? 


they can serve their purpose quite as well, } Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. We had that matter up the 
The bank ean execute and deliver its own ncte to the regional | other day. That is what the bill does. wiry 
reserve bank in any amount it desires, and the regional bank I want to know, and I am going to wait with some curiosity 












Will accept it for 80 days, for 60 days, or for 90 days; and at the 


to see, whether you are going in the conference to-night to 
sume time the bank executes and delivers this note it sends to 


turn this amendment down because it happens to be in what is 

the regional bank this farmer’s paper as collateral. In that case | calléd the Hitchcock bill and because some of us over here 
' serves the same purpose that would be served if the statute | favor it. You may condemn us, but I assure you that yon will 
should allow six-months paper to be rediscounted, and it is not | be condemned, and the country will condemn you, if. siinply 
colug to embarrass the bank in the least. from the yain desire to have your way about everything and 
If the hank takes a six-months note of a farmer to the | not yielding anything to us, you turn a deaf ear to that re 
regional bank, the note must be indorsed by the member bank. | quest. I make it here in behalf of the country people, the 
If tle bank exeentes its own note for a given amount, it can | farmers, the small business men, and the country banks of the 
hypothecate with it the farmer’s paper. Eack method of busi- | United States. I ask that it shall receive fair and just con 
hess serves the same purpose, and the member bank has this | sideration on the floor of the Senate and in a conference of 
‘uthority under the bill. Senators. No good explanation has been given for this dis 
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crimination, and I do not believe any sufficient eajrinmtaia!| That is not all, Mr. President. We have in the great newly 


can be given for it. 

Shall the great bankers dictate the provisions of this bill 
and shall we ignore the small bank and the country man who 
is carrying some of the burdens, assuming some of the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, and performing some of the duties 
and obligations of the community which entitle him to re 
spectful consideration? I leave it to you. We do not want 
to have the mere question whether it has the color and the 


} 
i 


developing sections of the Northwest no great individual wealth, 
Bankers must be conservative. ‘They do not loan very much to 
these men upon the bare name as security. In nearly every 


| instance there is collateral—a mortgage upon chattels, upon the 


| growing crop, or upon the farm. 


backing of a conference, political in charaeter, determine whether | 


this amendment is to be considered or net. 
i protest against its being passed upon from any such stand- 


point. That is not fair. It is not just. It is not the right 
kind of recognition to the communities in the agricultural | 


States and to the small banks who lend and their customers 
who borrow on paper maturing in periods of six months and 
more, to have their requests, their protests, and their appeals 
determined upon such partisanship considerations as that. 

These country banks are not making an idle request. They 
making a serious, earnest request. They must take this 
steck; they must make payment for it in gold. They must see 
these contributions made against their wish under the 
control of great bankers who will select the boards of directors. 
‘They are to see all the national banks tied together in one 
great combination. Then they are to be denied its accommoda- 
tions upon such commercial paper as comes into their port- 
folios. 


are 


pass 


the other night, it is un-American to do that. 
banks are entitled to some consideration for the 
environment in which they are placed, the paper which they 
take, the accommodations which they need, and the necessity 
of having a way open to them for relief when panic comes and 
disaster threatens. 

[ protest against the rejection of this amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the question so often asked 
by the Senator from South Dakota has not yet been answered. 
I have seen no disposition to answer it. I might make a sugges- 
tion, therefore, that will give an opportunity for an answer on 
the other side. 

I assume that one of the purposes for restricting the assets to 


I said 
These small 


AS 


those which have a maturity of 90 days or less is to secure | 
liquid assets, to secure assets that may be cashed in a very 


short time. That is the only suggestion I have heard made at 
all as to why the six months’ paper of the northwestern farmer 
could not be utilized in cases of this kind. 

The object of securing what are called liquid assets is to get 
something that you can convert into cash in the very shortest 
possible time under panicky conditions, under conditions in 
which loans are not being extended. 
that, so far as the securities of the entire Northwest are con- 
cerned, you eliminate the very class upon which you can at all 
times renlize and you take in the class upon which it is most 
difficult to realize, and why? 

I have had some observation and some experience in’ the 
matter of closing up banks of the Northwest that have gone 
into bankruptey. These banks hold the paper of both the mer- 
chant and the farmer—the merchant’s 90-day paper and the 
farmer’s paper due in six months or in nine months. I think 
you will find that four-fifths of all the paper from the farm 
held in the banks in my State is paper that will be due in the 
month of November, no matter what might have been its date. 


in order to accomplish | 


| 





The merchant's paper is of a different class, but it is often 
based upon the farmer’s paper, and often becomes due when he | 


can realize upon it. 

Take your merchant’s paper. How can he pay it in times 
of stress? He can meet his obligations only in one of two 
ways—either by turning something else into cash or by borrow- 
ing the cash. He can not turn other things into cash in days 


of distress and disaster. He can not borrow during panicky 
times. 
The farmer’s paper, however, is good at all times. Why? 


Notwithstanding the mistakes of any administration, notwith- 
standing any character of blight that may fall upon the general 
business of the country, the soil, if there is rain, will keep on 
producing and human stomachs will keep on digesting, and the 
law of supply and demand is always working upon the farmer's 
product. There is always a demand, at some price, for his 
product. He can always realize upon it. That is why, when 


there is a dissolution of any bank, you go in and look over its 
securities, you put them up for sale, and the thing that will 
always sell for its full face value will be the farmer’s paper. 
The thing that finally goes down into the wastebasket is your 
60 and 90 day mercantile paper that has become worthless -be- 
cause of bankruptcy. 


| near the same inherent value. 


There is something back of 
it besides the name, and that of itself gives it a value, so that 
in times of stress you can put that paper up to the market, and 
though there may not be a dollar in the bank there is some one 
who has a little saving who is always ready to invest it in a 
good farm mortgage or in a mortgage secured by farmer’s paper 
and which will be good as long as the soil will produce the nec- 
essaries of life. 

Now, you are cutting out the most essential liquidating paper 
that we have in the entire Northwest, paper that can always be 
sold for cash and can always be realized upon, and you are 
offering to take in its place a character of paper that is not 
worth, upon the average, 50 cents upon the dollar compared 
with what the farmer’s paper is worth. 

When the bankers of the Northwest have good paper, reliable 
paper. paper that they can turn and are daily turning over to 
little investors in all these Eastern States for 6 and 8 per cent, 
and upon which they can always realize the face value, you are 
eliminating that paper for a class of paper that has nowhere 
You are turning away the liquid 
assets for the doubtful assets which are dependent upon com- 
mercial or industrial success. 

So I join with the Senator from my neighboring State in pro- 
testing, in the name of these banks and in the name of the 
people of these States that are subserved by these banks, against 
any system which will discredit the best paper there is in the 
United States for all practical selling purposes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it is strange that the Sen- 


| ator, after having this morning delivered a speech on inflation, 
| : 
in which he made the statement that under this system there 


could be built up to the extent of 10 to 1 upon the gold a 


| circulating medium, yet proposes here to increase the very basis 


upon which paper money can be issued. It seems strange, when 
he takes that view of the system, that he should want to en- 
large the very paper that can produce the inflation which he 
claims will take place. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator desire to inflate only in 
the cities and not in the country? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will answer that by saying that this is 
a bill that had to have checks in it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let me get through, and then I will yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly; I will wait. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. When we have in a vill a system such as 
this there must be a good many checks to bring about a con- 
servative use of the powers that are given in the Dill. Every- 
one would like to see paper of any kind subject to use by any 
kind of a bank if it did not have any bad effect, but we have 
to throw some checks upon the system in order to prevent a 
good many abuses of it. 

We have never had this system of banks in this country. We 
have never had this right to rediscount. Consequently, we 
looked around the world for the purpose of ascertaining what 
is the experience in other countries. We do not want to rush 
into something that upon the cne hand, according to the Sena- 
ter from North Dakota, would produce an unlimited inflation, 
nor do we want to run into something that will produce a con- 
traction. Therefore it was necessary that certain things should 
be done in order to be sure that we will have a safe and a fair 
system. When we look around in the history of the world we 
find that there are banks of this kind; that is, discount banks; 
and when we find that in England the paper must run only 28 
days, when we find that in France it runs but 26 days, when we 
find that in Germany it does not exceed 90 days, and that there 
is no bank in the world which discounts paper in excess of 
90 days, does it not become us, in the interest of caution, to say 
that until it is demonstrated the other way we had better ad- 
here to 90-day paper? 

When we find, also, that the bill which was presented to the 
Senate by the National Monetary Commission, which received 
the assent of a great many upon the other side of the Chamber, 
provided that only paper could be discounted having a maturity 
of 28 days, it seems to me it comes with poor grace from the 
other side of the Chamber to talk about an inflation and then 
to claim that 90 days in the paper that is to be discounted are 
not enough. It seems to me that these gentlemen who were S° 
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eager for the Aldrich bil! and wanted 28 days to prevail should 
not have given their allegiance to that bill nor voted for it. We 
must take into consideration that there is not one of the great 
banks of Europe that exceeds 90 days in the discovuet on paper, 
put the very largest banks in the world limit it to 26 ami 28 days. 
it dees seem to me that Senators upon the other side can not 
complain that we have not been liberal because of the fact that 
we have said we do not want to limit it to your Aldrich bill; 
we do net want to limit it even to the system of the Bank of 
England, but we want to treble it and give three times the 
amount of time to the paper that may be discounted. 

Of course, some Senators may say it ought to be 180 days, 
other Senators may say it ought to be a year, and other Sena- 
tors might say it should be two years. It is a subject of com- 
promise. It is a subject of getting together and seeing what 
is the experience of the world and what is safe to be done. We 
do not want a wildcat system here. The object of short-time 
paper is that it shall be liquid, that it shall mature at quick in- 
tervals and put the bank that does the discounting in a position 
to advanee the money and to have it ready at hand to advance 
o others 
Senators talk about 180 days. That might work, and if it 
would work and the other things of an evil nature did not run 
into it we would say all right. But there has to be some kind 
of a comprome, and when we see as a matter of fact great 
honks have limited it to 28 days, and the very system that yon 
gentlemen upon the other side so much admired made it 28 days, 
it does not seem to me that we should go in haste to make such 
an enormous inerease, but that when the increase we have 
made is three times the amount fixed in the Aldrich bill it ought 
to be satisfactory. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Col- 
orado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Colorado is correct in 
saying that the average maturity of paper which is discounted 
hy the central banks of Europe for their individual banks is 28 
davs: but the Senator from Colorado, of course, appreciates 
the fact that the conditions in Europe are entirely different from 
the conditions which prevail in the southern and western parts 
of the United States. They are not raising cattle there and 
fattening them; they are not buying grain and holding it. 
That portion of the world consists of a densely populated coun- 
try, in which the business transacted by the banks is largely 
connected with mereantile and manufacturing processes, which 
absorb only one or two months, possibly three months. We.in 
this country have an entirely different condition. In the Sena- 
tor’s own State and in my State and in many of the Southern 
and Western States our agricultural processes, our stock-raising 
industries, and the natural occupations of our people producing 
the food of the world require a greater length of time. 

Can the Senator not see that there is the same propriety in 
adapting our discount provisions to the conditions of our coun- 
try that there is in accommodating the discount provisions of 
the European banks to the conditions which prevail in Europe? 
The Senator surely will not contend that we are making a sys- 
tem to operate under European conditions. Why, then, does he 
constuntly cite the conditions in Europe? Why does he refer to 
the Aldrich bill which he condemns? Why does he not engage 
in the constructive work of forming this bill so as to meet 
the needs of the country in the manufacturing country, in the 
inereantile country, saying to the whole country in which these 
small banks are spread out, those above all others need a re- 
discounting privilege? They are the ones which use it to the 
largest extent now, and yet by the bill which he supports the 
very paper which they legitimately use is barred and blacklisted 
by the terms of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rido now yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let me first answer the question that has 
heen presented by the Senator from Nebraska. The Senator 
Siys there is no comparison to be made between this system 
ind the Kuropean system, because those countries are very 
(leusely settled, and that, consequently, there are not the same 
conditions prevailing there; that they do not raise cattle and do 
hot do various other things. We have taken that into considera- 
ton: and that is one of the reasons why we said that 28 days 
were too short. But when you treble that amount and say 90 
days, the question is whether you are not nearing dangers which 
itty arise from the other features of the bill. I recognize that 
‘T would net do to have 28-day paper as the time of maturity of 
the notes that may be presented, but when we treble that in a 
Syston that has never been tried in this country, when the ex- 
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perience of European banks in relation to their countries is 
that the paper should be 28 days, it seems to me that we are 
pretty liberal; at least until it is demonstrated the other way. 
Then if it is demonstrated the other way, of course a change 
ought to be made. 

Then we must take into view the facts that these little banks 
are not confined to the Federal reserve banks in discounting 
their paper. They will have the right under this system, just 
the same as they have now, to go to any New York bank or 
Chicago bank or St. Louis bank or Minneapolis bank and dis- 
count six-months’ paper if they want to do it. This limitation 
is fixed at 90 days, in view of the difficulties that might arise 
from other features of the bill. 

We have put into the bill a provision that national banks may 
loan money upon a five-year farm mortgage. Thai is sup- 
posed to be to the interests of the farmer. We increase that 
from one year to five years. The national banks are not per- 
mitted at the present time to loan any money upon farms, and 
yet we have done that, but we have limited the amount of the 
Joan which the banks can make, and consequently it is safe- 
guarded there. 

Everyone knows that a farm mortgage is just as good, if not 
better, paper than pretty nearly any other kind, but it is not 
liquid, so the limitation as to the amount that the national 
banks can loan on farms is properly made. It is supposed to 
create a market for farm loans. It is supposed that the banks 
will establish the buying of mortgages and then resell them 
and thereby get a lower rate of interest for loaning purposes. 
But these little banks are not confined to the Federsl reserve 
banks in making their discounts. 

As has been said here, this six-months paper does not all 
mature at the same time. The cotton crop does not come in 
at the same time that the wheat crop is marketed. The wheat 
crop does not come in at the same time that the sale of cattle 
takes place. These things are diversified, and consequently 
a bank in one part of the United States that is subject to a 
large amount of paper falling due at a certain time is relieved 
by the fact that there is a surplus of funds in another part of 
the United States, and they can get it, and we have provided 
that they can get it. 

Then, again, it has been provided in the bill, as the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PoMeERENE] said, that the farmers’ six-months 
or one-year paper can be taken by a member bank, and it can be 
not discounted, but money can be borrowed upon it from the 
Federal reserve bank. Now, that being the case, it seems to me 
there can be no hardship. I suppose that the majority of the 
Senators would say that if this paper were permitted to be dis- 
counted at a maturity of one year there would be danger that 
the entire system would break down. 

Now, then, when the experience has been that 28 days—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair reminds the Senator 
from Colorado that the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Craw- 
FoRD] asked the courtesy of addressing the Senate some time 
since. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am perfectly willing to wait. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well; I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I would rather the Senator would make 
his observations before I proceed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. I submit, Mr. President, that 
every provision made in this bill has to be viewed with regard 
to its effect upon other provisions of the bill. I have not any 
doubt if paper of a year’s maturity could be taken to the Federal 
reserve bank aud rediscounted and money issued upon it the 
Senator from North Dakota would simply rave about the infla- 
tion that would take place; and I have no doubt the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Root] would insist that it was the most 
diabolical system in the wide world that would permit inflation 
of that kind on one-year paper. 

Where are you going to limit the matter? A great deal more 
money can be issued upon 6-months paper than can be issued 
upon 90-day paper; a great deal less can be issued on 28-day 
paper than can be issued on 90-day paper. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. A strict limitation is to be imposed on 
discounts upon the six months’ paper. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I understand that there are some limita- 
tions proposed, but as it is now these gentlemen just simply 
almost burst with eloquence to show that even as it is now in 
the bill it is subject to an inflation that is perfectly enormous. 
But you propose to add this to it. I do not know how you can 
consistently support the provision. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The inflation is not due to the limitation 
of time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes it is. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not at all. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. The more paper you have available for the 
purpose the more money you can issue upon it, and conse- 
quently the more money, according to their theory, will be is- 
sued upon it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No, Mr. President, the amount of redis- 
counts can be limited, and in the bill which the Senator from 
South Dakota |Mr. Crawrorp] and others and I stand for they 
are limited. We not only limit the rediscounting of six months 
paper, but we limit the rediscount of all kinds of commercial 
paper. It is not the length of time that paper runs which 





inakes it an available subject for rediscount in the reserve | 


banks. It is the question whether or not it is self-liquidating 
and legilimate six months paper. It may be just as self- 
liquidating as paper which is only for 90 days. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, it can not be, because in 90 days it is 
paid, and in the other case in 180 days it is paid. Consequently 
it is not as liquid because the time of maturity makes the 
difference between the liquid character of the two kinds of 
paper. 

The Senator seems to think that this is a discrimination 
against one class of banks. There is not any question that if 
this six months’ paper gets into a city bank, the city bank can 
not go and discount that paper at the Federal reserve bank any 
more than can a country bank. ‘There is no discrimination, 
no matter who holds the paper and no matter what it is. If 
the country bank goes to the city bank, and either in the dis- 
charge of its debt to the city bank by discounting or in any 
other way gets that paper into the hands of the city bank, 
that city bank has got to wait until the 90 days or the 180 days 
have expired before it can get money from the Federal reserve 
bank. It seems to me that when we consider this bill must be 
framed with a view to special conditions, inasmuch as it is an 
experiment in this country, we could not go to extremes one 
way or the other; and inasmuch as the European banks are 
28-day banks, it seems to me that when we treble the amount 
of time we are doing a great deal in behalf of the people who 
desire discounts. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER  LDoes the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I merely desire to make a few obserya- 
tions about what the Senator from Colorado has said. I do not 
desire to interrogate him. 
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banks. You do not say that, you do not talk in that wa- to 
the big banks, whose portfolios, I repeat, are full of 30-day 
paper, 60-day paper, and 90-day paper, who will go there with 
millions and millions ef dollars of that kind of paper in a 
pinch to get accommodations to ease the situation so far as they 


| are concerned. Why do you not say to them, *“‘ Go to thunder ”’? 
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Why do you not say to them, “ Go somewhere else and get your 
accommodations ’’? You are going to say that to the country 
banks; you are proposing here on the floor of the Senate to say 
that if they do not like these provisions they may go elsewhere 
and get their accommodations. That is a fine defense for this 
kind of discrimination. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will say to the Senator from South 
Dakota that every time a city bank presents a piece of six 
months’ paper it does say to them that it can not discount it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Exactly; but their portfolios, as I have 
just said, are filled with short-time paper—2S8-day paper, 30-day 
paper, 60-day paper, and 90-day paper. ‘That constitutes the 
great bulk of their commercial paper, whieh they can make 
available and put into the reserve bank and get accommodations 
upon, and the six months’ paper which they have, falling within 
the class called commercial paper, is negligible, while it rep 
resents the great bulk of the paper held by the country banks. 
Three thousand five hundred of the banks, practically one-halj 
of all the national banks in the United States, are the country 
banks with $25,000 and $50,000 capital, and their portfolios are 
filled with six months’ paper. 

When the pinch comes to them and they go and take ont 
these notes which mature in six months—the best paper in the 
world, the best security in the world, liquidated out of con- 


| sumption, making the circuit with the raising of crops and the 


Mr. President, what the Senator from Colorado has said has | 


emphasized the objection that the communities and banks in 
whose behalf I undertook to speak have against this section 
of the bill. The big banks in the cities are wholly indifferent 
about the recognition of six-months paper, except that they 
express some apprehension that that class of paper may over- 
load the reserve banks with what they call unliquid assets. 
They do not claim to have need for asking the Federal reserve 
bank to rediscount that kind of paper. Nine-tenths of their 
paper which comes within the class of commercial paper and 


which will be recognized in the central reserve banks is 28-day | 


paper, 30-day paper, or 60-day paper, and, at the outside, 90-lay 
paper, which this bill recognizes. They have no need whatever 
for asking that six-months paper be recognized, because the por- 
tion of their paper which falls within that class is negligible; 
but when you come to the country banks practically ali of their 
paper which falls in the class of commercial paper is paper 
which matures between the 90-day period and the 6-months 
period and beyond that to one year. If the Senator is concerned 
about a fear that there wiil be inflation and wants to put a 
limitation somewhere, why does he not seek to put the limita- 
tion upon too liberal a rediscounting of 28, 60, and 90 day 
paper, so that the limitation will fall upon big banks who have 
their portfolios filled with that class of paper, instead of out- 
lawing the paper that these country banks, if they have occa- 
sion to use the reserve banks, may desire to present? 

I say it intensifies and emphasizes the objection and shows the 
injustice of the discrimination. 

All of the latitude, all of the favors, all of the privileges for 
discounting paper are to be enjoyed by the big banks, whose 
portfolios are filled with 28-day paper, 60-day paper, and 90-day 
paper, and not a bit of recognition is to be given to the 3,500 
country banks, whose capital runs from $25,000 to $50,000, and 
the great bulk of whose paper matures in periods longer than 
90 days. 

The Senator undertakes to justify this discrimination by 
saying that these country banks, if they can not deal with the 
reserve banks, can deal with outside banks. How generous 
that is, how magnanimous toward the country banks! In 
other words, it is telling them to go to thunder; to go and deal 
with other people if they do not want to deal with the reserve 
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selling of live stock—and they want some accommodation from 
a reserve bank, though they were held up by the strong arm of 
the Government, as I said awhile ago, and told “ You get in 
here, put up of your money, take stock in this reserve bank, 
put your reserves in it without interest, or we will take your 
charter away from you.” When for the first time in their his- 
tory they want some of these reserve notes and go into their 
vaults and bring out these six-months maturing notes and xo 
over to the reserve bank, to whose capital they were forced to 
subscribe or give up their very existence—when they come to 
that reserve bank and say, “ We are in dire need; here is good 
paper maturing in six months, good farmers’ paper, the best 
in the country, and we want some of your reserve notes or we 
want some credit; things are going to pieces; we are liable to 
have a run on our bank to-morrow; we have this paper here; 
our portfolio is full of it,” the Senator from Colorado siys to 
tell them to go elsewhere; “there are other banks they can go 
to and deal with, as they always have done; they have gotten 
along up to this time by dealing with other banks;” tell them 
“go and deal with them; we can not recognize your paper,” 
while here come Mr, Reynolds and Mr, Forgan and Mr. Vander- 
lip, who has been so denounced upon the floor of the Senate, 
and Mr. Hepburn, representing great banks in the cities of Chi- 
cago and New York with a capitalization that reaches into the 
millions—$2z5,000,000—and deposits of $200,000,000, loaded up 
with acceptances from the importers, loaded up with prime cou- 
merial paper from the merchants, loaded up with paper of tie 
great manufacturing barons. They are afraid of a run; tley 
are afraid of a panic, and they bring these fat pertfolios, stuffed 
with this prime commercial paper maturing in 30, 60, and 90 
days, and go back with reserve notes issued by the Government 
of the United States, with millions of dollars of reserve Dotes 
given under the authority of the Federal Government. 

They ~eceive these notes for their paper, and go back and loan 
or pay it to their depositors, or get credit to tide them over 
the difficulty; but when Mr. Brown or Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones 
or Mr. Robinson out in my country, with his little bank at 
Aberdeen or Huron or Sioux Falls or Chamberlain or Dead- 
wood, with his little capital of $50,000 instead of $25,000,000, 
with his deposits of a half million dollars or a million dollars 
instead of $200,000,000, with his portfolio of farmers Notes 
maturing in six months, back of which are the fat hogs and the 
cattle and the sheep and the tilled acres of an agricultural 
State, wants some accommodation, because there is danger and 
there may be a run on his bank and he remembers how, under 
2 law passed here over his protest, it was made a condition 
that he take stock in the reserve bank or give up his charter, 
and he took the stock and paid his money and has his shares 
there in the vault to show that his bank owns the stock—wben 
he takes his portfolio and rushes over to the Federal reserve 
agent with this paper—no better in the world, maturing in six 
months—if the Senator from Colorado were the Federal reserve 
agent, he would tell him te go to thunder or * go and deal with 
some other bank, as you have been doing all these years, you 
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are not in the class that we are going to help here. We will 
help Vanderlip and Cannon and Hepburn and Reynolds and 
Forgan, but no Brown, Smith, Jones, or Robinson, from a little 
country bank in South Dakota, with a capital of $25,000 or 
$50,000, with their portfolios filled with good farmers’ paper 
yninturing in six months, need apply.” 

‘Thirty-five hundred of the seven thousand and odd national 
banks in the country are just such banks as that. You are 
afraid if you accommodate them that you will inflate the cur- 
reucy. If you deny them recognition here, if you reject this 
amendment and the fundamental principle of equity and justice 
that their request demands, you will be inflated, and I do not 
know but that you will be translatec. There is no equity in 
this discrimination; there is no justice in it. When you get 
right down to the bottom of it, after all your talk, if you do not 
put in a provision here recognizing the 3,500 country banks in a 
fair, just way, so that im a time of pinch they can have some 
recognition and can feel confident that they will have an ave- 
nue of escape and a place to go for relief, such as you are going 
to give to the Vanderlips and to the Forgans and the Reynoldses 
and the Hepburns and to the Cannons, we shall see who is really 
championing the rights of the people and «zho are really against 
special privilege. 

A bank of banks! Yes; and you ought to put in‘an adjective, 
a bank of big banks for big banks to relieve big banks, to accom- 
modate big banks, and which uses little banks to secure the 
capital and makes them come in, so as to make a system of the 
proper territorial extent and to supply the proper amount of 
feccders eut threugh the country to sustain it. That is all they 
sked to come in for, simply to have the sweet privilege of 
carrying wood and water and making bricks without straw. 

vv. we will put you to the test. I say to the Senator from 
Cs ido that it will not answer the country people and these 
; banks for him to go on record here and to give out to the 
y that if they have not got paper that matures in 60 or 
ays they may go elsewhere. 
ir. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 
CRAWFORD. I yield to the Senator. 
BRISTOW. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
south Dakota to the fact that it is an element of value to 
wereial paper to have the privilege of rediscount. That 
; the paper more valuable, and therefore will result in a 
ed rate, just as the privilege of issuing notes upon 2 per 
| (jovernment bonds made the bonds sell above par, when, if 
note privilege had net been attached to them, they probably 
il have sold for 75 per cent. This privilege adds to the 
value of the 90-day paper. 
ir. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 

BRISTOW. And it detracts from the value of the six 
months’ paper, beeause it is not so useful; but as soon as the 
fur products get into commerce and are handled by the big 
men in the cities and that paper gets into the large banks in 
domestic commeree or in foreign commerce, six months’ paper 
bused on sueh transactions gets the privilege of rediscount. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly; I will call attention to that. 

Mr. President, there were three features which I had hoped 
would be put in this bill, because it would make it much better 
than it is now. ‘This amendment is one of them; a decent pro- 
vision in the bill by which depositors in banks might have for 


their proteetion an insurance fund is another; and a provision 
aciinst interlocking direetorates in competing banks is another. 

Go down to New York and see what they have been doing 
with insurance companies, with the funds belonging to the 


policyholders and the manipulation of stock, and then leave out 
i sentence and a half which, if put in this bill, would prevent 
that ‘hing from happering again. You do not do that, but you 
give over the control of the board of directors to these big 
hinks; then you treat the country people in agricultural com- 
nuniities and the little $25,000 and $50,000 banks as they are 
being treated in the bill as it is submitted here now; and when 
we protest against it we are met with supreme indifference and 
deaf ears. It makes one rather heartsick. I know it is simply 
Shouting in the air and having one’s voice come back to him so 
far as getting consideration for this amendment is concerned, 
but we shall have the satisfaction of having done what it is our 
duty to do here toward our own people in stating their case to 
le Senate, 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado 
iMr. Suarrors) for the first time in this debate has admitted 
the real purpose of this bill, the purpose being for inflation; 
‘nd he has freely admitted that those who are championing 
the bill proposed by the majority have seen fit to draw the line 
and make a limit to the extent of that inflation; that they can 
inflate as far as the 60 and 90 day paper of the cities will 
allow them to inflate, but that they could not afford to allow 


the inflation to run so far as to go into the 120-day paper 
or the 6-months paper as a basis for the issuance of currency. 

I thank and congratulate the Senator from Colorado for his 
candor. Others upon that side of the Chamber have denied 
that the purpose of this bill was, or would be, inflation. That 
is the main purpose of the bill. I am not criticizing it for that 
alone. Any bill that has the element of elasticity in it, any bill 
which provides for an elastic currency, must necessarily mean 
an inflated currency at some time. 

My objection to these bills, and to both of them, is that while 
they provide for inflation to meet the exigencies of trade they 
do not provide for a contraction that will reduce the volume of 
currency to its normal condition. 

How does this inflation begin? It does not begin on the 
farm. It is not supported by farm conditions. Inflation is 
always the offspring of speculation. Speculation always comes 
from activity in the sale of industrials, in the promotion of new 
enterprises, in putting behind sometimes questionable prospects 
the currency of the entire country. 

You have provided ‘for that. You have made it easy to in- 
flate for the purpose of speculation in the great cities of the 
country; but you have drawn the line. You say: “ While we 
can and will inflate the currency of the country, while we allow 
this to be done throughout the great cities and for the purposes 
of speculation in those cities, we draw the line against the 
country section, which has practically nothing but the paper 
which matures in six months and longer.” In other words, 
you subject those sections of the country to all the evils of your 
inflation, with the higher prices that result from it, in your 
great cities; but you give them none of the benefits which are 
supposed to flow from all evils, because all of them are sup- 
posed to have some element of benefit. In this case there is an 
element of benefit in inflation. It is a temporary benefit, and it 
will be paid for many times over in the final result. 

I insist that this bill does open the door to a vast inflation of 
our currency ; but I assert that giving to the banks of the North- 
west, four-fifths of whose paper matures in a longer time than 
$0 days, the right to rediscount that paper, with the limitations 
that are in the bill itself as to the amount of discounts, will 
not tend to inflate the currency any more than it will be in- 
flated with 90-day paper. There is probably enough of thai 
thronghout the entire country te produce all the currency that 
will be needed; but the bill denies to those sections of the coun- 
try equal rights and privileges. 

I do not care whether your bill inflates or whether it does not. 
If it produces inflation, then those sections have an equal right 
to join in the condition that exists over the country generally 
at the time. If it does not produce inflation, then they are 
entitled to all the privileges and benefits that accrue from tbe 
discount and rediscount of their paper, whether it is 6-months’ 
paper or 90-day paper. 

The Senator quotes the conditions in France and Germany, 
and likens the conditions of the Dakotas, Minnesota, and the 
Northwest to theirs. Why, Mr. President, the conditions are 
so entirely different that it would be impossible to apply the 
same kind of legislation or to apply the same kind of remedies 
to any ailment. France is not a country of farms; France is a 
country of vegetable gardens. The crops they raise are crops 
that are raised from early spring until fall. They are salable 
at all seasons of the year. There is a constant income coming 
to the gardener in France. In the Northwest, on the other 
hand, you turn your cattle once a year. You turn your cereal 
crop once a year. All commercial paper must adapt itself to 
that condition, and all must become due at the time the crop 
is harvested and put on the market. Therefore that leaves 


nothing but that character of paper upon which any benefit can 
be derived, if it can be derived, under this bill. For that reason 
we certainly are entitled to the privileges that are granted 
generally in the rediscounting of paper in the regional banks. 


Mr. OWEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Indians, who desires 
to make a motion for unanimous consent. 





Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I desire to state that after a con- 
ference with Senators on both sides, the unanimous-consent 


agreement which I send to the desk seems to be acceptable, and 
I hope it will be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will rend the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Thursday, December 1S, 
1913, immediately after the routine morning business, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of the bill H. R. 7837. commonly called 
the currency bill, and any amendments that may be offered to the same; 
that in the debate no Senator shall speak more than 15 minutes on the 
bill itself and not more than 15 minutes on any amendment thereto; 
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and that a final vote upon the bill and all pending amendments will be 
taken on the legislative day of Friday next, December 19, before ad- 
journment on that day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 


” 


whether “before adjournment on that day 
lative day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is so understood. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. All right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the present order for ad- 
journment at 11 o’clock on Friday would not in any way termi- 
nate the legislative day, would it? If we should be pressing 
an amendment, say, and 11 o’clock should come, the legislative 
day could run right over, could it not? 

Mr. KERN. That is the understatiding. 

Mr. BRISTOW. With that understanding, I offer no objec- 
tion. That is, we will run the legislative day right on until 
midnight or until Saturday morning or Saturday night. 

Mr. KERN. The Senate is to remain in continuous session 
until the bill has been passed. 

Mr. BURTON. DoT understand that to mean that when the 
hour of 11 o’clock on Friday night is reached we shall remain 
in continuous session through the night? 

Mr. KERN. If it is desired, as I understand. 

Mr. BURTON. Or can we adjourn until the following day 
at 11? 

Mr. OWEN. The legislative day could be extended to the next 
day, of course, under the usual practice. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes; by a recess. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think there should be added to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement a provision that a recess on 
the last legislative day shall be taken not later than 11 p. m. 
I do not think we want to involve ourselves in any all-night 
sessions. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, unless the order of the Senate 
is changed—and I take it there is no purpose on the other side 
to change it—we would automatically take a recess at 11 o'clock 
until 10 o’clock the next day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No. I call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that that would not be a recess. The present order is 
for an adjournment at 11 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And, according to the view of the 
Chair, the legislative day will end at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I did not understand the ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. According to the view of the Chair, 
unless some other arrangement is made, the legislative day will 
end at 11 o’clock under the present order. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think so; and for that reason I think it 
ought to be provided that a recess shall be taken not later than 
11 o’clock p. m. of the legislative day. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The calendar day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I think the ruling of 
the Chair is clearly right. We have an order that provides 
that an adjournment shall be taken at 11 o'clock every day. 
That automatically brings to an end not only the calendar 
day, but the legislative day. If this unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is made and it is expected that the legislative day will 
run beyond the calendar day of Friday, it seems to me the only 
thing to do is to rescind the order in so far as it contemplates 
an adjournment at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Does not the unanimous-consent agreement 
vacate the former order in that respect? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The unanimous-consent agreement 
would have nothing whatever to do with it. 

Mr. OWEN. That order could be vacated by unanimous 
consent. We could add to the unanimous-consent agreement the 
vacation of that order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No, Mr. President; I think not. The 
unanimous-consent agreement is that we shall take a vote 
upon the legislative day of Friday. The order of the Senate, 
unless some other order is made, is that the legislative day of 
Friday automatically comes to an end at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, would it be agreeable to 
the Senator from Indiana to add to that a further provision 
that on Friday the present order of the Senate as to meeting 
and adjourning shall be vacated? 

Mr. KERN. How would it do to add “and the legislative 
day of Friday shall not end at 11 o’clock ” ? 

Mr. BRISTOW. That would cover it, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Of course that would result in an all- 
night session Friday night. 

Mr. KERN. That would be in the power of the Senate to 
control. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, no; we could take a recess. 


means that legis- 





Mr. HITCHCOCK. If it is stipulated that we shall take a 
recess at 11 o'clock Friday, very well; but I do not want to 
be involved in any all-night sessions after the protracted work 
we have had. I should like to have a stipulation that when 11 
o'clock on Friday comes we shall take a recess until the next 
calendar day, 

Mr. KERN. That would extend the matter indefinitely, and 
was not within the scope of our agreement. I think if we add 
a provision that the legislative day shall not end at 11 o'clock, 
and leave the matter in the control of the Senate, it will an- 
swer the purpose. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will permit me, I will sug- 
gest that if on Friday this order is vacated, it will then be in 
the power of the Senate to do as it pleases—either to adjourn 
or to take a recess. 

Mr. KERN. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Let us vacate the order. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the order were to be vacated on Friday, 
would that be satisfactory? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the best suggestion, because then 
the Senate will have it in its power to do as it pleases, except 
that by unanimous consent it must vote during that legislative 
day. If we vacate the order for Friday, that will settle it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Would that be satisfactory to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, I am strongly opposed to an all- 
night session on Friday; but if others are willing to take 
their chances on it, I shall not object. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not believe the Senate will sit all night 
when it is not necessary. We can finish then without any 
doubt on Saturday, and with only 15-minute speeches we can 
transact business rapidly. We can adjourn at 11, or even at 
12, on Friday night, and come back the next day and finish 
up in three or four hours. It seems to me sensible men would 
do that. 

Mr. KERN. It seems to me that if we add to the <greement 
a stipulation that the legislative day shall not end at 11 o'clock 
p. m. on Friday that will answer all purposes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Why not amend the unanimous-consent 
agreement by adding to it a provision that the previous order 
of the Senate, in so far as it contemplates an adjournment at 
1. o'clock on Friday, is vacated? 

Mr. KERN. That is all right. That was my proposition. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
order we have adopted to meet at 10 and continue until! 11 shal! 
continue right through? 

Mr. KERN. Yes; except that on that day the order, in so far 
as it relates to adjournment at 11 o’clock, is to be vacated. It 
covers a period of only two days. 

I will state that the proposition as to aours came from the 
other side. I am entirely willing to accommodate myself, within 
the scope of the agreement, to the wishes of Senators on that 
side. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I am as anxious to see the pill 
finished as anyone; and I think if we proceed in an orderly 
manner, on a rule that the length of speeches shall be limited 
to 15 minutes, we shall finish this week. The chances are, )er- 
haps, that we shall finish by Friday night. I am unwilling, 
howev:r, to agree to an order under which we can be kept 
here ail of Friday night. That would mean that the discussion 
after the usual time of adjournment would be a perfect farce. 
The Members would be so exhausted that no careful attention 
would be given to the arguments. It would be very difficult, 
in fact, te make any arguments. I am perfoctly willing to 
agree that we shall go on for the hours we have been in session 
under this order—from 10 to 11—to-morrow and the next 
day 

Mr. KERN. That would not be any change et all. 

Mr. BURTON. And then, if the bill is not disposed of by 
11 o'clock on Friday, if we could finish its consideration by 
sitting a little later then, or in any event in a few hours on the 
following day, I should be willing to agree to that. ; 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Ohio 
will not object to the tentative arrangement which has been made. 
When the ordinary hour for adjournment is reached on Friday— 
at 11 o’clock—it seems to me the good sense of the Senate will 
determine whether we shall continue in session an hour or (wo 
longer or whether we shall then take a recess until the next 
day. If there should be pending at that time a number of 
amendments which were going to produce controversy, naturally 
we should take a recess until 10 o’clock the next day. 

But if we have completed the amendments, and it will not 
take more than an hour or such a matter to conclude the bill, 
then I think the Senate would desire to vote on the bil! that 
night. I think it ought to be left to the good sense and judg- 
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ment of the Senate when we reach that hour to determine 
what its course shall be. ° 

Mr. BURTON... I am perfectly willing to stay here on Fri- 
day night until 12 or 1 o’clock to complete the bill. I am satis- 
fied I am expressing the opinion of others. I do not feel like 
opposing What seems to be the general desire to finish the bill. 
I am willing to stay here until 12 o’clock or 1 o'clock on Friday 
night; but to stay here all that night when important amend- 
ents may remain to be considered I am unwilling to consent to. 

| think we might have here an understanding, as a modifica- 
tion, that if at 1 o’clock the bill was undisposed of we shall re- 
cess until 10 o’clock. I am perfectly willing to consent to the 
proposed agreement as it stands if we can receive an assurance 
that if anything is unfinished we are not to sit here all night 
and indulge in the farce of discussing a bill where exhaustion 
will compel the adoption of provisions which may be objection- 
abie and which should be discussed. I do not feel willing to 
agree to that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the 
Senator from Indiana—and it is only, of course, the conclusion 
of one—that if he would modify his agreement and get consent 
that we should proceed with the bill to-morrow morning, and 
that no Senator should speak more than 15 minutes upon the 
pill or upon any amendment and not more than once on the bil! 
or upon any one amendment, we will get through with the bill 
long before 11 o’clock Friday night. If we could get an agree- 
ment of that kind, I think the debate would be very limited, 
and that we would make much more headway than in attempt- 
ing to drive us beyond certain hours of the night. We will 
certainly get through more quickly. I feel positive we will get 
through before 11 o’clock on Friday night. 

Mr. KERN. Permit me to say to the Senator from Ohio that 
this proposition for a unanimous-consent agreement came to me 


from the other side of the Chamber, and it was with some diffi- 
culty that I proewred the consent of Members on this side to 
ihe agreement for the legislative day instead of the calendar 


day. I proposed to cut out the 11 o’clock limitation, not think- 
ing there would be an all-night session, After the earnest effort 
which has been made on both sides to have this agreement made 
I hope that an objection will not be interposed to it. 

As stated by the Senator from Massachusetts, if it should 
appear on Friday night that there is no prospect of a final vote. 
I think the good sense and the good judgment of the Senate 
may be trusted. This agreement has been entered into in a 
nerfect spirit of good feeling. The only purpose of it is to 
limit the time within which the bill shall be passed. Fixing it 
on the legislative day instead of the calendar day extends the 
time rather indefinitely, but still we have the agreement so 
mide up at this time; and I sincerely hope that the earnest 
efforts which have been made by Members on the other side will 
not be thwarted by the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
North Dakota. I think they may safely trust to the Senate and 
trust us to do the right thing. 

Mr. BURTON. May I ask the Senator from Indiana a ques- 
tion? Suppose, however, the hour of 1 o’clock should be reached 
on Vriday night, would he then vote in favor of a motion to 
recess until 10 o’clock or 11 o'clock on the following day? 

Mr. KERN. That would depend altogether upon the partia- 
mentary and legislative situation at that time. If we were about 


to pass the bill, if it eould be passed within an hour or two, I | 


think I should insist upon the Senate remaining an hour or 
two longer. If there was no prospect of that, I have no more 
desire to continue the strain upon myself than has the Senator 
from Ohio. I have been here constantly in attendance upon this 


body for a good many months, and probably the wear and strain | 


on me has been as great as it has been on any other Member of 
the Senate. 

Mr. WEEKS. May I ask the Senator from Indiana a ques- 
ion? 

Mr. KERN. Certainty. 
_Mr. WEEKS. If at 11 o’clock Friday night it appeared 
that there was no prospect of passing the bill within two or 
‘iree hours, would not the Senrtor at that time be willing that 
the Senate should take a recess antil the next day? 

Mr. KERN. Personally I would. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Would there have to be caucus action 
on that? Could we not determine it now? 

Mr. KERN. I can not say now, because the agreement has 
been entered into on a general understanding. Its terms have 
been submitted to Members on this side, and with some diffi- 
culty I have gotten their consent. I can not make a new 
agreement now. 


Mr. McOUMBER. I should like to hear the order read, if 
the Senator please, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed agreement will be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed, by unanimous consent. that on Thursday next, December 
18, 1913, immediately after the routine morning business, the Senate 
will = to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) commonly 
ealled the currency bill and any amendments that may be offered to 
the same; that in the debate no Senator shall speak more than 15 
minutes on the bill itself and not more than 15 minutes on any amend- 
ment thereto; ard that a final vote upon the bill and al! pending 
amendments will be taken on the legislative day of Friday next, 
December 19, before adjournment on that day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Indiana if he would construe the provision that no Senator shall 
speak more than 15 minutes on the bill and not more than 15 
minutes on any amendment as meaning that a Senator can not 
speak more than once for 15 minutes or more than 15 minutes 
altogether. Suppose, for instance, a Senator should speak 15 
minutes and then another Senator speaks upon another phase 
of the question and he seeks to answer, would the Chair permit 
him to take another 15 minutes upon another phase of it? If 
that is the understanding, I certainly would not want to con- 
sent to it. 


Mr. KERN. I submit to the Senator from North Dakota, I 


| do not think that is the proper construction to be placed upon it. 


| Mr. OWEN. The language of the agreement obviously means 
| that a Senator can speak on any amendment at least 15 minutes. 


Mr. McCUMBER. And not more. 


Mr. OWEN. Not more than 15 minutes on any one amend- 
ment; but there may be many amendments he may speak on. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true. With that general view of 
the construction, I shall not object to it, 

Mr. BURTON. There is one further point in regard to it. 
Suppose a Member of the Senate speaks for five minutes on an 
| amendment and then a response is made. Does the agreement 
| contemplate that he shall speak but one time or that he shall 
speak 15 minutes in all? 

Mr. KERN. Fifteen minutes is what it says. 

Mr. BURTON. And speak but once? 

Mr, KERN. It does not say that. 

Mr. BURTON. He can not speak more than 15 minutes. I 
want to ask the Senator from Indiana again, suppose the debate 
should run until 11 or 12 o'clock, or even 1 o'clock, Friday night, 
and important amendments remained undisposed of, is he, so far 
| as he is personally concerned, in favor of recessitg until the 
| hour of daylight on the following day? 

Mr. KERN. If there was no immediate prospect of voting 
on the amendment withont cutting off debate. 

Mr. BURTON. If there is something important to be dis- 
eussed ? 

Mr. KERN. Yes. There is no desire certainly 

Mr. 8URTON. Then the Senator from Indiana would favor 
recessing until the following day? 

Mr. KERN, I should, if there was no prospect of a vote upon 
an important amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will add 
to the statement which cas been read that the order to adjourn 
at 11 o'clock Friday night shall be vacated, so as to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Senate. 

Mr. KERN. Very well. But is not that covered by the sug- 
gestion as to the legislative day of Friday—that it will not 
end at 11 o’clock? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think that it ought to be incorporated in 
the agreement. 

Mr. KERN. Let that be put in. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let the agreement read as thus modified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The agreement will be read as 
modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Thursday next, December 
18, 1913, immediately after the routine morning business, the Senate 
will proceed to the consideration of the bill H. R. 7837. commonly 
eall the currency bill, ond any amendments that may be offered to 
the same; that in the debate no Senator shall speak more than 15 min- 

| utes on the bil! itself and not more than 15 minutes on any amend- 
|} ment thereto; and that a final vote upon the bill and all pending 
amendments w’'l' be taken on the legislative day of Friday next, Decem- 
ber 19, before adjournment on that day, and the previous order as to 
adjournment shall, as to Friday, December 19, 1913, be vacated. 

Mr. KERN. That is all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the unanimous-consent agreement is 
entered into. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncock] changes the time of 
the maturity of paper submitted to the Federal reserve banks 
for discount from 90 days to 180 days, with a proviso—— 

Severat Senators. Let us have order. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CLAPP. I did not object to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, as an objection would place one perhaps in a false atti- 
tude, but we see now the effect of it. The moment it was 
entered into the interest in this matter practically ceased. 
The Senator from Oklahoma has been upon the floor for five or 
six minutes, I believe, but unable to proceed because of the 
confusion in the Chamber. It is a striking lesson, it strikes me, 
as showing the folly of entering into such agreements. 

Mr. LEWIS. There was a much less attendance when we 
had no agreement. The lack of interest is, I think, because of 
fatigue on both sides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
proceed. 

Mr. OWEN. 


The Senator from Oklahoma will 


Mr. President, the average length of time of the 
paper held by the Bank of France, which practically carries the 
reserves of the French bank system, is 28 days. The Bank of 
Germany carries a large volume of its paper within the 30-day 
limit. It has no paper in its portfolio longer than 90 days. 
The Bank of England carries its commercial bills also of short 
maturities. The reason for this practice by those banks is 
beeause they are reserve banks. Our laws in the American 
system require reserves to be carried in cash, in order to respond 
to any demand which may be made by a depositor who wants 
cash. The reserves ought to be carried in cash or the equivalent 
of cash; and short-time, self-liquidating paper is regarded as 
the equivalent of cash, especially where you have an open dis- 
count market established, as we hope to establish an open 
discount market in this country through the processes of this 
bill. 

Obviously if we should pursue another rule and allow the 
reserves of all the banks of the country to be tied up in the 
Federal reserve bank by being invested in stocks and bonds 
or in real estate or in any other form of nonliquid securities, 
when a bank came asking for its reserves in cash the Federal 
reserve bank, the proper custodian of those reserves, would not 
be able to respond. That is the reason why the policy has been 
established of short-time maturing paper based on actual! com- 
mercial transactions, because paper of that kind not only has 
short maturities but it also is self-liquidating in character— 
that is, it will attract from the pockets of the people the cur- 
rency which is in the pockets of the people and will bring cash 
into the bank through those bills. That is a very important 
consideration. 

All the stricture upon this Federal reserve system because it 
does not carry these reserves in six-months farm paper is a 
misconception due to the fact that those who are advocating 
that have had in their minds the establishment of a central 
Government-controlled bank, extending accommodation to the 
private citizen, just as the Bank of France does with its 
clientele, and forgetting that this is a bankers’ bank, a bank 
established to enable the 25,000 banks in this Nation to have 
the independence they ought to have to be able to compete with 
each other in a competitive banking system, which we have 
tried to establish in the United States by the processes which 
have led to independent banks rather than gigantic banks with 
branches everywhere through the country. 

The branch bank system is forbidden in the United States, 
because it is the policy of our banking system that each bank 
should be independent and competing with other banks, and 
obviously if you had a few big banks, with thousands of 
branches, the competition between the branches of the big 
banks would be controlled by a few men at headquarters. We 
have pursued a different policy, and when we place these 
reserves, which are the equivalent of cash, we must keep them 
equivalent to cash. 

In the Aldrich bill, so called, which was approved by the 
American Bankers’ Association, it was provided that the dis- 
count should have 28 days’ maturity. 

Such notes and bills— 


I read from Senate bill No. 7, introduced by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKs]— 
Such notes and bills must have a maturity of not more than 28 days. 


Why? Because it was intended these notes should be equiva- 
lent to cash, because the reserves are expected to be kept in 
cash, and it is hazardous to use that which is cash by investing 
it in long-time securities and in that way take away from it its 
liquid character. 

Mr. WEEKS. 

Mr. OWEN. 


Mr. President—— 
I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. WEEKS. I should like to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that in the Monetary Commission bill there were other 
methods provided for banks borrowing in addition to -redis- 
counting. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; but I am only showing the argument which 
led the framers of the Aldrich bill, so called, to put this 28-day 
limit in the bill. In the bill which we have drawn we provide 
that a bank may obtain accommodation upon paper of any length 
of time, for that matter. They may come in case of need and 
get a straight discount from the Federal reserve bank upon their 
own paper secured by any kind of collateral they have. Ordi- 
narily the agricultural banks in the country will not have 
any need for such discounts. Ordinarily under this system 
the banks of agricultural communities will be able to get al! 
the accommodation they want from other banks, who will be 
in a position now to extend them the accommodations they 
need, just as the banks of Minnesota now send into the Dakotas 
large quantities of their surplus funds for investment in the 
Dakotas because of the higher interest rates which are obtain- 
able in that section, and which are let out through the banks 
of the Dakotas. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not intend to take the time of the 
Senate—— 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to ask the Senator from Oklahoma a 
question for information. I find on page 67 of the Owen bill, 
after the word “ surplus,” in line 21, this language—— 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from North Dakota has some 
print which I have not in my hand. What is the date of the 
print he has? 

Mr. GRONNA. The print of December 1, 1913. I wil! quote 
the language to the Senator, though I am sure he is familiar 
with it. The bill provides: 


No member bank shall extend, directly or indirectly, the benefits of 
this system to a nonmember bank, except upon written permission of the 
Federal reserve board, under penalty of suspension. 


Now, as I understand 

Mr. OWEN. That is not now before the Senate. I wil! be 
glad to answer the question, however, and to tell the Senator 
from North Dakota that that was intended to prevent banks 
who were qualified to come into the system from remaining out 
of the system without contributing to it and at the same time 
getting the benefits. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, in view of the statement which 
the Senator from Oklahoma has made, I shall not press him to 
give an answer now; but I shall take the matter up a little 
later on. 

Mr. OWEN. I think it would be a little better to do so I 
will say to the Senator, however, in that connection. that we 
thought that was one of the cases where the bil! ought to be 
amended, so as to take care of the banks which did not have 
the capital to enable them to come in. We think that can be 
covered to the satisfaction-of all the banks which have « just 
right to ask that they be protected under the measure. 

Mr. GRONNA. As I understand that it is desired to take a 
vote on the pending matter before a recess is taken, I shal! not 
ask for any further information at this time. 

Mr. OWEN. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma to lay the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] on the table. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. OWEN. I make the point of no quorum. There are 
some Senators over in the Senate Office Building who wil! not 
be able to get here in time to vote if we proceed immediately. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will cali the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 








Bacon Gronna Newlands Shively 
Brady Hitchcock Norris Simmons 
Brandegee Hollis Oliver Smith, Ariz. 
Bristow Hughes Overman Smith, Ga. 
Bryan James Owen Smith, Mich. 
Burton Jones Page Stephenson 
Catron Kenyon Penrose Sterling 
Chamberlain Kern Perkins Sutherland 
Chilton Lane Pomerene Swanson 
vane Lea Ransdell Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Tillman 
Colt Lippitt Robinson Townsend 
Crawford McCumber Saulsbury Vardaman 
Cummins Martin, Va. Shafroth Walsh 
Dillingham Martine, N, J. Sheppard Warren 
Fletcher Myers Weeks 
Gore Nelson Shields Williams 
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Mr. WARREN. My colleague [Mr. Crark of Wyoming] is 
nnavoidably detained from the Chamber. He is paired with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone}. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

The question now is upon the motion of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] to lay the amendment proposed by the 
Senater from Nebraska [Mr. Hircncock] upon the table. The 
Secretary will call the rell. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jack- 
son]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BRISTOW (when Mr. LA FoLrertTe’s name was called). 
| desire to state that the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
L\ Fotrterre] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber. If 
he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (when his name was called). I an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt], 
and therefore withhold my vote. If he were present, I should 
yote “ yea. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I announce 
wy pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THorn- 
ron|; but I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when Mr. Stone’s name was called). I again 

announce the necessary absence on account of illness of my col- 
ierncue [Mr. Stone]; the fact that he is paired with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. CrarkK], and that, if my colleague were 
yresent, he would vote “ yea.” 
- Mr, SHAFROTH (when the name of Mr. Tuomas was called). 
I wish to announce that the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THoMAS] is necessarily absent from the Senate to-day. He is 
paired with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BurteicH]. 

The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I voted inadvertently. I desire to withdraw my vote, 
as [ am paired with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. LopGE}). 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and therefore withhold my 
vote. Were he present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. O'GORMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gat- 
Lincer]. In his absence I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say that my colleague [Mr. CrarK 
of Wyoming] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber. He 
is paired with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone}. 
if my colleague were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 34, as follows: 





YEAS—309. 
Ashurst Johnson Pittman Simmons 
Bacon Kern Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Bryan Lea Ransdell Smith, 8, c. 
Chamberlain Lewis Reed Swanson 
Clarke, Ark Martin, Va. Robinson Thompson 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Saulsbury ‘Tillman 
Gore Myers Shafroth Vardaman 
Hollis Newlands Sheppard Walsh 
Hughes Overman Shields Williams 
James Owen Shively 

NAYS—34. 
Bradley Cummins McLean Smith, Mich. 
Brady Dillingham Nelson Stephenson 
Brandegee Gronna Norris Srerting 
Bristow Hitchcock Oliver Sutherland 
Burton Jones Page Townsend 
Catron Kenyon Penrose Warren 
Clapp Lane Perkins Weeks 
L< Lippitt Poindexter 
Crawford MeCumber Sherman 
NOT VOTING—22. 

Bankhead du Pont Lodge Stone 
Borah Fall O'Gorman Thomas 
Burleigh Gallinger Root Thornton 
Chilton Gof Smith, Ariz. Works 
Clark, Wyo. Jackson Smith, Ga. 
Culberson La Follette Smoot 


So the motion of Mr. Owen to lay the amendment of Mr. 
Hitcrncock on the table was agreed to. 

i Mr. HITCHCOCK. I offer an amendment to section 4 of 
Seuator Owen's draft of the bill, upon page 12, beginning on 
ine 10 

the VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

‘he Secretary, On page 12, beginning with line 10, it is pro- 
tosed to strike out, beginning with the words “shall subject,” 
down to the end of the paragraph and to insert—— 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, from which print is the Secre- 
‘ry reading—the one marked “December 1, 1913, ordered 
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printed showing changes proposed by the modified amendment 
of Senator OwEN ” ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The print of December 1. 

Mr. BURTON. The one containing the Glass bill with inter- 
lineations of the original? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No: the Owen amendment: the 
substitute, 


Mr. BURTON. On what page does the amendment come 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Page 12, line 10. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I ask that the amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. On page 12, beginning in line 10, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “shall, subject to the provisions of law and 
the orders of the Federal reserve board, extend to each member 
bank such discounts, advancements, and accommodations as 
may be safely and reasonably made with due regard for the 
claims and demands of other member banks,’ and insert—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, let me iaterrupt the read- 
ing. There is something wrong here. I have in my nand the 
Owen draft, print of December 1. I turn to page 12, where the 
Vice President has indicated the Secretary is reading, and turn- 
ing to line 10 I find there is no such language at that place. So 
I should like to know from what print the Secretary is reading? 
I have the draft of December 1, submitted by Senator Owen. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, this whole matter can be 
straightened out if the attendants will distribute among the 
Senators the Owen draft as used by myself and as used by the 
Secretary. It is the draft which has across the top the words 
“Print of December 1.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is the bill of November 22. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As a matter of fact, it is the bill of 
November 22; but the offer made by Senator Owen is not the 
offer of the bill as finally printed December 1, but it is the one 
of November 22, but kept by the officials at the Secretary's 
desk as the print of December 1. I do not know why this 
should be so, but they have given me this print. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have another draft, and it is an alto- 
gether different thing. This is the amendment of the print of 
December 1, which is an altogether different tning. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert the following words: 

Each member bank shall be entitled as a matter of right to the redis 
count of eligible paper to the full amount of its capital stock upon the 
lowest current rate of discount, and no member bank shall be permitted 
to discount an amount of paper exceeding the amount of its capital 
stock except upon payment of a higher rate of discount, the increase 
in rate of discount to be 1 per cent for an additional 50 per cent of 
discounts or part thereof and 2 per cent for all in excess. In no case 
shall a Federal reserve bank discount paper for a m_mber bank in 
excess of twice the amount of its capital stock without special authority 
by the board. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, in the Owen draft of the 
bill no limit is placed upon the amount of discounts that a 
reserve bank can make for a member bank. It may discount 
the paper of a member bank to the amount of its capital stock, 
or to the amount of twice its capital stock, or to the amount of 
three times its capital stock, or it may discount the whole port- 
folio of its loans. There is no limit. 

In the provision which has been read we seek to provide a 
limit. We say that a reserve bank shall not discount the 
paper of a member bank to a greater extent than twice the 
amount of its capital stock, and that is not all. One of the 
serious needs of this legislation is to provide some automatic 
check upon the discounting of paper. We do not believe it is 
wise to leave the matter wholly within the discretion of the 
Federal reserve banks nor of the Federal reserve Lcard. We 
believe that the result of leaving it in anybody’s discretion is to 
provide for possible inflation. We have therefore provided in 
the amendment which has been offered that whenever a reserve 
bank shali discount the paper of a member bank to an amount 
greater than its capital stock, a higher rate of discount shall be 
charged, Any member bank shall be entitled to discounts to 
the amount of its capital stock at the lowest rate ot discount, 
but if the Federal bank permits a bank to discount above that 
amount it shall charge a higher rate of discount. 

Mr, President, we believe that is a wise provision. It inserts 
an automatic check so that banks will not seek to discount 
paper to an amount greater than their capital except in cases 
of importance and of real necessity. We believe that a bank 
that discounts paper only to the extent of its capital should net 
be charged as high a rate as a bank which is permitted to go 
beyond that point. We believe that by providing that avto- 
matic check we have provided a protection against the infla- 
tion of bank credits and also against possible inflation of the 
reserye currency. 
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But, Mr. President, there is another virtue in this prevision of 
ours. Under the bill as it came from the House and under the 
bill as presented by Senator Owen it is possible for the reserve 
bank in any district to refuse to discount the paper of a mem- 
ber bank. It can even refuse to discount the paper of the mem- 
ber banks of a whole town. It can even go further, and it can 
refuse to discount the paper of all the banks in a State. 

It may be said that there is no danger of any such thing; but 
in framing this legislation I do not think the Congress of the 
United States should give too large discretionary powers. I 
believe it is a matter of importance that the banks which are re- 
quired to go into it should be told exactly what they may expeci 
from it. 

Suppose a number of customers come to a bank for loans, and 
suppose the bank is down to a point near its legal reserve limit. 
That bank is not in a position to make those loans unless it 
knows absolutely what it can expect in the way of rediscounts 
from the reserve bank. ‘Therefore to say in this bill that the 
privilege of discounting paper shall be a matter dependent upon 
the discretion of the reserve board or the reserve bank is to say 
that the banks will not be able to answer their customers when 
they apply for loans in some cases. If, however, you put in the 
law an exact statement of what a bank is entitled te, as a mat- 
ter of right, on the presentation of eligible papers, then when 
the borrowing public applies to a bank for loans the bank will 
be in a position to say “yes” or “no.” 

I think in the bill presented by Senator Owen there is too 
much disposition to leave discretionary power in the hands of 
the directors of the reserve banks, too much disposition to leave 
discrétionary power in the hands of the members of ihe reserve 
board. Congress should act, and discretionary power should be 
held down to the lowest possible limits. 

For that reason this amendment is offered vo this section. 





Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- | 


braska yield for a question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. Does not the expression contained in the 
proposed amendment, “shall be entitled as a matter of right,” 
entirely deprive the regional bank of the opportunity to use any 
judgment or discretion as to the quality of the paper? In other 
words, under that phraseology, if a member bank having 
tal of $100,000 should bring discounts for that sum 
or indifferent—would not the regional bank be compelled to take 
them? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will recall the langeuace 


exactly, I think he will see that it does not bind th eserve 
bank to discount any paper that is not eligible under erms 


of the bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, may we not have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There must be a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to maintain order, or the proceedings of the 
Senate must stop. 

Mr. BURTON. Might not paper be eligible under the bill— 
that is, 90-day paper, or paper meeting such other description 
as is contained in the bill—and yet might not the maker be a 
person whose solvency was doubtful? Might it not occur that 
the member bank had taken paper under discount and found 
that the obligor or maker was in a doubtful position, and 
then might it not take it to the regional bank? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, in that case there could be no doubt 
at all that it would be the duty of the reserve bank to decline to 
discount the paper. The very purpose is to have discounted only 
such paper as is good. That is one of the reasons for specifying 
that it shall be prime commercial paper. That is one of the 
reasons for providing that it shall be paper which shall liquidate 
itself. I can hardly consider the possibility that the directors 
of a reserve bank would not have a right to say to a bank: 
“This paper is not eligible. It is net good. You must present 
us good paper, and then you are entitled to discount.” There 
must be, of course, that power in a reserve bank. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Nebraska must recognize 
that the language “shall be entitled as a matter of right” is 
yery strong. So far as the other portion of the amendment is 
concerned, creating a limitation on the amount and creating a 
different rate of interest when the member bank applying goes 
beyond the amount of its capital, it seems to me that is in ac- 
cordance with good banking principles. The query I raise 
is whether the interpretation placed upon this other provision 
would not authorize the bank to present any paper and say: 
“We are entitled as a matter of right to have this discounted, 
whatever its quality. It is our quota.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can not conceive that possible. The 
whole purpose of this bill is that the very best paper in the 
portfolio of a bank shall be the paper which shall be discounted, 
and that is not all. The reserve bank is given a supervisory 





pewer over the member banks, and may examine into their 
condition, and, of course, must have the right to reject paper 
that is presented for discount; but it is intended that when a 
bank presents paper for discount which is not acceptable to the 
officers, it shall be permitted to present other paper to the 
amount of its capital stock and otherwise eligible for discount 
under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the,Senator from Nebraska 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS.. In order to know just what the amendment 
is that is offered, I should like to ask my colleague where in his 
substitute bill will be found the language that he proposes to 
substitute for the language he seeks to strike out. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can tell my colleague in a moment, I 
think. I think he will find it on page 34 of the comparative 
print. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have here the print of the bill of November 
25, as introduced by the Senator and his colleagues on the 
committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is in section 14. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that on page 43? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Section 14. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to see if I had the exact language, 
and that is why I ask the Senater about it. Is it on page 43? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is on page 34 of the comparative print, 
but in the print the Senator has he will find it in section 14. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the comparative print the lines are not 
numbered, and it is difficult to know just where the Senator 
begins and where he ends. If he will refer to the bill to which 
I have called his attention, the one which he introduced, and will 
call my attention to it in that print, I shall be able to tell exactly 
what the language is. I have had it pointed out to me, but I 
wish to be certain about it. If I am correct, it is on page 43. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where does it commence? In what line? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It begins with the words “and each mem- 


| ber bank shall be entitled,” on line 23. Of course I have not 


offered the whole paragraph, because I am offering it as an 
amendment to Senator Owen’s bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand, but I wish to get the language. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The part which I am offering begins on 
line 23 and reads as follows: 

And each member bank shall be entitled as a matter of right to the 
rediscount of eligible paper to the full amount of its capital stock upon 
the lowest current rate of discount, and no member bank shall be permiited 
to discount an amount of paper exceeding the amount of its capita! 
stock except upon payment of a higher rate of discount, the increase 
in rate of discount to be 1 per cent for an additional 50 per cent of dis- 
counts or part thereof and 2 per cent for all in excess. In no case shal! 
a Federal reserve bank discount paper for a member bank in excess of 
twice the amount of its capital stock without special authority by 
board. 

Mr. NORRIS. That makes that matter plain. I wish, now, 
to ask my colleague about the language— 
and each member bank shall be entitled as a matter of right to the 
rediscount of eligible paper to the full amount of its capital stock. 


And so forth. 

Would it not follow, if that were incorporated into the law, 
that you would take away from the board of directors or the 
managing officials of the regional bank the right to pass on 
the quality of the paper that was presented for rediscount? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No, Mr. President; I think not. I think 
“ eligible paper” includes not only the character of paper as to 
its maturity, but the character of paper as to its fluidity, or as 
to its excellence. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that be true, if that is the construction to 
be placed on this language, then the managing officers of the 
bank, regardless of what kind of paper was brought to them, 
could say, “This paper is not good,” if they have a discretionary 
right to pass on it, and they could accomplish just what the 
Senator seeks to avoid. 

I am not claiming that they ought not to have that discre- 
tion. I doubt the wisdom of incorporating a provision here, 
however, that shall compel the officials of this bank to loam 
their money on security on which they have no right to pass. 
If it does not mean that, then it seems to me it can mot accom 
plish anything. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I do not think the reser . 
bank would be without power to reject paper not deemed £00". 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, if that is true, what could be accol- 
plished by the language I have read? at oe 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If they do reject the paper it will ) 
necessary for them to show, in ease of complaint, that the _ 
was not good. Asa matter of fact, the discount of an amou! 
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of paper equal to the capital stock of a bank is a very ordinary 
proceeding now. 
' Mr. NORRIS. I concede that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is a reasonable amount of discount. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am very much in sympathy with the entire 
amendment, with the exception I have noted; but I do not be- 
lieve we ean afford to put in something that will take away the 
discretionary power of the proper officials of a bank to pass on 
the sufficiency of the security—that is, as to whether it is good 
or not. If this language does not take away that discretionary 
power, it seems to me, it does not accomplish anything. The 
balance of the amendment I would favor very much. It seems 
to me, however, that what we would be doing here would be to 
compel the officials of this bank to loan their money on security 
which, as far as form was concerned, complied with the law, 
but whieh, as to security, would be absolutely worthless. That 
is a step I should not want to take. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They do not loan their money. They are 
joaping the money this bank itself has put in there. 

Vir. NORRIS. Oh, yes. 

RECESS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 6 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate will stand in recess until 8 o’clock. 

The Senate thereupon (at 6 o’clock p. m.) took a recess until 
S o'clock p. Mi. . 


EVENING SESSION. 
rhe Semate reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m. 
IMPORTATION OF POTATOES. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a telegram from a citizen of my State in regard to 
the importation of potatoes. I wish to state in this connection 
that the regular price of potatoes is at present about 30 cents 
a bushel. The telegram states that they have in that locality 
about 100 earloads of selected potatoes fit for seed, and as it is 
a matter ef considerable importance to our part of the country 
I wish te have the telegram printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Seeretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Overman Smith, Ga. 
Jorah Hollis Owen Smith, Md. 
Brady Hughes Page Smith, 8. C. 
Brandegee James Pittman Smoot 
Bristow Johnson Pomerene Sterling 
iryan Jones Ransdell Swanson 
Burton Kern Reed Thompson 
Chamberlain Lane Robinson Tillman 
Clapp Lea Root Townsend 
Clarke, Aak. Lewis Saulsbury Vardaman 
Colt McCumber Shafroth Walsh 
Crawford Martin, Va. Sheppard Warren 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Sherman Weeks 
Fletcher Myers Shields Williams 
Gallinger Nelson Shively 

Goff Newlands Simmons 

Gronna O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. Is there objection 
to printing in the Recorp the telegram submitted by the Senator 
from North Dakota? 


There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Granp Fors, N. DAx., December 16, 1913. 
. A. J. Gronna, Washington, D. C.: 


Ur lerstand there is to be a hearing before the Secretary of Agri- 
ture Thursday morning regarding the admission of foreign potatoes 
countries where potatoes are infected with disease. I believe a 
‘rong protest should be made against the admission of these potatoes. 
While North Dakota fs comparatively a small producer, and the danger 
of the introduction of the disease here is small, nevertheless the danger 
is there, and if introduced into the United States would reach us in time. 
Supplies in the United States as a whole are ample to insure moderate 
prices. North Dakota potatoes are now absolutely free from scab 
and other disease, and on this account command a premium for seed. 
Vur Larimore warehouse contains over 100 carloads at this time, all 
vnoed by the producers, Market to-day, 45 cents. 
O. J. BARNES Co, 


Har 
rit 





st 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

_ The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
Sideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establish- 
luent of Federal reserve banks, to. furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish 
« more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
aud for ether purposes. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to submit this evening 
some views which I entertain upon the question of the legal- 
tender quality of these notes. The power of the Congress of 
the United States to invest the notes of the Government with 
the legal-tender quality may now be considered a settled ques- 
tion. For many years after the organization of the Government 
it was believed by the leading lawyers of the country and by 
those giving consideration to the subject generally that it was 
not within the power of the Congress to invest the notes of the 
Government with the legal-tender quality. It was believed that 
the fathers did not intend to give that power to Congress, and it 
must be admitted that upon the facts surrounding the adoption 
of the Constitution and the discussions touching the subject 
that would seem to be the sounder view. Nevertheless, during 
the Civil War it became necessary for Congress to consider this 
proposition for the first time in a way it never had to consider 
it before, and it assumed the power of giving to the notes of 
the Government a legal-tender quality. 

After the conflict had closed this question was carried to the 
Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court held against the power 
of Congress. This opinion, as we are all well aware, was after- 
wards reversed and the court held with those who contended 
for this power upon the part of Congress. This opinion, how- 
ever, was never entirely satisfactory to the lawyers of the coun- 
try and to most people who had given consideration to the 
question. 

It was believed that the opinion was rendered under the pres- 
sure of imperative necessity, and that under other conditions 
and at a time when the country was at peace a different conclu- 
sion might be reached by the court. In other words, to put it 
in perhaps a more lawyerlike phrase, it was thought that the 
court had based the proposition that the Congress had the 
power really upon the principle of self-preservation. The court, 
laying great stress upon the war powers of the Government 
and viewing the emergency as it then existed, arrived at the 
conclusion that it was one of the sovereign powers of the Gov- 
ernment, and established the doctrine that it was within the 
power of Congress to exercise it in such an emergency. 

Later this proposition was carried to the court again and pre- 
sented in time of peace, at a time when the conditions did not 
exist and the emergency did not obtain. So, in 1884, the court 
again reviewed the question at length, and, with the exception 
of Justice Field, who was a member of the court at the time 
the original opinion was rendered, the entire court agreed to 
the proposition affirmative of the power. It has since that 
time been considered a settled question, and it is not my purpose 
to-night to reopen or discuss it at any length. 

But I am going to read a single paragraph from the late opin- 
ion, not so much with a view of opening up the legal proposition, 
as to present the view of the court as to the source of the au- 
thority and correspondingly the obligation of the Government to 
exercise it. I would like for those who are interested in the 
subject to observe the nature of the power as viewed by the 
court. I read from the Legal Tender case, in One hundred and 
tenth United States, page 447, where it says: 

It appears to us to follow, as a logical and necessary consequence, 
that Congress has the power to issue the obligations of the United 
States in such form and to impress upon them such qualities as cur- 
rency for the purchase of merchandise and the payment of debts as 
accord with the usage of sovereign governments. The power, as inci- 
dent to the power of borrowing money and issuing bills or notes of 
the Government for money borrowed, of impressing upon those bills or 
notes the quality of being a legal tender for the payment of private 
debts was a power universally understood to belong to sovereignty, in 
Europe and America, at the time of the framing and adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States|) The Governments of Europe, acting 
through the monarch or the legislature, according to the distribution o 
powers under their respective constitutions, had and have as sovereign 
a power of issuing paper money as of stamping coin. This power has 
been distinctly recognized in an important modern case, ably argued 
and fully considered, in which the Emperor of Austria. as King of Hun- 

ary obtained from the English court of chancery an injunction against 
he issue in England without his license of notes purporting to be 
ublic paper money of Hungary. Austria v. Day (2 Giff. 628, and 
I, D. F. & J. 217). The power of issuing bills of credit and making 
them, at the discretion of the legislature. a tender in payment of 
rivate debts had long been exercised in this country by the several 
‘olonies and States; and during the Revolutionary War the States. 
upon the recommendation of the Congress of the Confederation, had 
made the bills issued by Congress a legal tender. (See Craig v. Mis 
souri, 4 Pet. 435, 453; Briscoe v. Bank of Kentucky, 11 Pet. 257, 313, 
834-336; Legal Tender cases, 12 Wall., 557, 558, 622; Phillips on 
American Paper Currency, passim.) ‘Ihe exercise of this ene not 
being prohibited to Congress by the Constitution, it is included in the 
ower expressly granted to borrow money on the credit of the United 
tates. 

This position is fortified by the fact that Congress Is vested with the 
exclusive exercise of the analogous power of coining money and regu- 
lating the value of domestic and foreign coin, and also with the para 
mount power of regulating foreign and interstate commerce. Under the 
power to borrow money on the credit of the United States and to issue 
circulating notes for the money borrowed, its power to define the quality 
and force of those notes as currency is as broad as the like power over 
a metallic currency under the power to coin money and to regulate the 
value thereof. nder the two powers, taken together, Congress is 
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authorized to establish a national currency, either in coin or in paper, 
and to make that currency lawful money for all purposes, as regards 
the National Government or private individuals. 


It will be observed that the Supreme Court places this among 
the great and sovereign powers of the Government, and seem- 
ingly 2 power which should be exercised, if exercised at all, for 
an entire people and not in a way to benefit a class or a par- 
ticular business. It is a power which, if it exists at all, begets 
an obligation which is not only commanding but exclusive. 

So, it is now purely a question of policy; that is to say, 
whether it is wise for the Government to issue its notes which 
are to serve the purposes of money, perform the functions of 
money, and deprive them of any of the qualities of money 
which it is within the power of the Government to give them. 

I rend, Mr. President, from the bill, at page 48, the last print, 
I understand, which says: 

Sec. 16. Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the discretion of the 
Federal reserve board for the purpose of making advances to Federal 
reserve banks through the Federal reserve agents as hereinafter set 
forth and for no other purpose, are hereby authorized. The said notes 
shall be obligations of the bnited States, and shall be receivable for all 
taxes, customs, and other public dues. 

i have offered an amendment, which reads: 

The said notes shall be obligations of the United States, and shall be 
receivable for all taxes and other public dues and legal tender for all 

ebis, publie and private, 

Mr. President, according to its express terms, the bill makes 
these notes obligations of the Government. We will first con- 
sicer the bill according to its terms, and assume that its authors 
were not willing that these notes should be mere bank credits, 
but intended that they should rise to the dignity of Government 
issue, performing the functions of money and be accepted as 
such. It is not only the sovereign function but the sovereign 
duty of a government to furnish a sound and sufficient volume 
of money with which to do the business of the country. Our- 
rency and banking are separate and distinct affairs and belong 
to separate and distinct fields of activity. It is no part of the 
function of government and it is a vicious practice to loan its 
eredit to private corporations. After the Government has pro- 
vided sufficient money, either metal or paper money, redeemable 
in coin, it is then the business of individuals or corporations to 
establish their own credit. The business world will determine 
the form and extent of this—as bills of exchange, checks, and 
bank notes have grown into use through and because of business 
necessity. The private corporations or the privately owned and 
controlled banks should never be permitted to issue or provide 
the money or currency of the country. And, on the other hand, 
the Government should never enter into the business of pro- 
viding credit for private corporations or of loaning its credit 
to those upon whom devolves the building up of our credit sys- 
tem. 

This note, however, is the obligation of the Government and 
issued by the Government. It is paper money, redeemable in 
gold by the Government. Yet, sir, this obligation, which is put 
eut supposedly in an emergency, though under the terms of the 
bill not necessarily so, goes forth discredited and dishonored by 
its maker. 

The Government says that it itself will not receive it in pay- 
ment of customs due it—that, at least, is the house bill—and 
that no man shall be obliged to accept it in payment of debts. 
Every creditor in the land may say to every debtor, Go get 
me gold before I satisfy your debt. If the Government is pro- 
viding money, it should provide that whatever it puts out as 
money should perform all the functions of money at all times 
and under all circumstances. It should either take its name off 
of this note and relieve itself of this obligation, or it should 
exercise its full power and discharge its full duty to the people 
and give it all the functions of money. Upon what theory 
should this Government assume both the obligation to issue 
and the obligation to redeem a miserable itinerant in the business 
world which seems neither willing te nor capable of canceling 
a mortgage or paying a grocery bill? If it is money, who will 
argue that it should not be money in all its completeness and 
power? If it is a mere instrument of bank credit, who will 
argue that the Government should either issue or redeem it? 

We have 10 kinds of money in the United States—somewhat 
of a medley in the financial world. We have gold, which is 
full legal tender. We have the standard silver dollar— 
legal tender except where the contract otherwise provides. We 
have subsidiary silver—legal tender to any sum not exceeding 
$10. We have the Treasury notes of the act of July 14, 1890— 
legal tender except where otherwise provided in the contract. 
We have the greenbacks—legal tender except as to duties on 
imports and interest on the public debt. We have gold certifi- 
cates and silver certificates—not legal tender, but receivable 
for all public dues. We have the national-bank notes—not 
legal tender, but receivable for all public dues except duties on 
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imports, but which may be paid out by the Government except 
for interest upon the public debt and redemption of national 
currency. We have minor coins—legal tender up to 25 cents. 
We have foreign coins—not legal tender. 

Now, for the purpose of simplifying matters we have added 
the eleventh, unlike any of the rest, a Government obligation 
loaned to the banks redeemed by the Government—a kind of 
pterodactyl in the financial world, at times soaring away on the 
wings of governmental power and at other times, when in the 
hands of private citizens, so wretched and worthless that it 
will not pay a night’s lodging if the innkeeper does not like it, 
The Government degrades its function, its sovereign power, 
either by refusing te endow its emission of money with all the 
functions of money or by engaging to furnish credit to privaic 
corporations, and becomes a partner of a private institution. 
Upon which horn of the dilemma do you prefer to be impaled? 

It has been said that the Government has assumed to issue 
this money; that it refuses to yield its sovereign right, to dele- 
gate this power to private corporations, but will itself take 
control and itself provide the money for the people. This is 
generally believed throughout the country. What will the people 
say when they find, first, that this money can not be issued 
except upon the initiative of the bank; and, secondly, that they 
have not money at all, but some peculiar instrument of bank 
credit, an evidence of debt with which they can not enforce xc- 
ceptance for the common necessaries of life. That it will pass in 
the private affairs of life solely and alone at the option of the 
creditor world. Will the people not ask, and have a right to 
ask, why, if you are going into this at all, do you not make 
this serve all functions of money in all circumstances? This 
is an emergency currency, it is sometimes said. An emergency 
is liable to arise any moment when a man has only $10 in his 
pocket and can not force his coal dealer to take it for what 
he owes him. It serves the purpose of extending the credit of 
the bank and upon which they may collect interest. It answers 
their purpose in this emergency. But it does not serve the pur- 
pose of answering such emergencies as may often arise in the 
private affairs of life. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Suppose these Government notes were 
issued directly by the Treasury Department acting as the 
reserve agent for the banks and operating to enable the expan- 
sion of the currency at seasonable times, does the Senator from 
Idaho think that that function would come within the power 
as outlined by the Supreme Court? 

Mr. BORAH. I should say so; yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, suppose, instead of issuing those 
notes through the Treasury Department, Congress creates these 
reserve banks and places them under the control of Government- 
elected directors, would the Senator not feel that those banks 
were only a convenient way used by the Government to accom- 
plish the same end through its own officers? 

Mr. BORAH. If the reserve banks were under the complete 
control of the Government, I would regard the issue of notes 
by the banks under such conditions as really the issue of the 
notes by the Government, as I regard the issue of the notes of 
the Reichsbank as really the notes of the German Government, 
because, while they are bank notes in a technical sense, yet 
they are issued by what is really the Government’s agency of 
issuing them. If the Government completely controls the bank, 
then the act of the bank may be said to be the act of the Govern- 
ment. I think all currency in that sense should be issued by a 
bank, but a bank which is no more than a proper instru- 
mentality by which the Government does its work. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I make this distinction, Mr. President, be- 
cause I think there is force in what the Senator from Idaho 
says, and the bill as prepared by the House of Representatives. 
or as presented by the Senator from Oklahoma, is open to the 
objections which he states, because the banks are under the con- 
trol of private individuals and private interests primarily, «0d 
there is some question whether, being so controlled, they should 
have the issuance of Government notes. The bill prepared by 
the section of the committee of which I am a member has % 
arranged it that the banks are under the control of directors 4 
majority of whom are named by the Government. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, my mind was upon the Dill pre 
sented by the Senator from Oklahoma, because there is some 1 
dication that that is the bill that will pass. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. President, I was saying that these notes are the obll- 
gations of the Government and redeemable by the Government. 
and yet they are sent out dishonored and discredited from the 
beginning. In the first report that was made of the bil! they 
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were not receivable for customs. 
rectly, that has been changed. 
Mr. NELSON. The Senator is right about that. 
Mr. BORAH. But they are still net legal teader for the pay- 
nevt of debts. 
ere is behind these notes, firsc, as I have said, the oebliga- 
tion of the Government; second, the gold reserve, which is pro- 


If my memory seryes me cor- 


vided for; third, they are made the prior and paramount lien | 


the assets of the bank. Then they have behind them the 


u al 
I and bills of exchange to the amount ef the issue. Yet, Mr. 
President, these notes, while they may be used by the banks | 


ig them to the people, upon which interest is to be col- 
i, will net pay an ordinary debt or cancel a mortgage un- | 


by consent of the party to whom it is owed. 


k 

Upon what theery does the Government take the responsi- 
bil ty for these motes and place behind them the sovereignty 
of the Government and all the power of the Government, which 


ovglt to be exercised by ail for all, instead of for a few, uniess 
to exercise it in such a way that 


on of the Government? 
\We have quite enongh precedents in regard to this matter to 
justify us in imposing the quality of legal tender upon these 


January 1, 1834. No one in Bngland would to-day entertain | 
a proposition to strip the Bank of England notes of their legal- 
t r quality. I have never understood tha* there has been 
any trouble er difficulty arising cut of and by reason cof the 
fact that the notes ef the Bank of England are legal tender. 
( » other hand, at the time that Mr. Peel, perhaps the mest 


eapable ef the public men who dealt wich the reorganization, 
were, of the Bank of England, was considering this matter 
is particularly desirous of retaining the legal-tender quality 
of the notes of the Bank of England. 

there can certainly be no argument in favor of the legal- 
ender quality of a bank note which does not serve with greater 


t 

purpose to establish the proposition that Government notes 
s | possess that quality. On the other hand, it might well 
be argued that bank netes sheuld not be legal tender, but it 
could scarcely be argued, it seems to me, that the Government 
itself should enter into the business of issuing notes of a limited 


lecal-tender quality to perform the functions of money. 

' Bank of France made its notes legal tender in 1870. The 
notes of the Bank of France are in fact the notes of the Govy- 
el nt of France. While they are issued by the bank and 
possess the form and go under the name of the bank notes of 
the Bank of France, that bank is under the absolute control 
an regulation of the Government, and notes are in fact issued 
under the strict regulation, control, and direction of the Gov- 
ernment and solely at the initiative of the Government. After 
an experience of some years, and after observing the experience 
of the great financial nation, England, France came to the con- 
clusion that she would imbue her notes with the legal-tender 
quality, and did so. No one to-day among the great financiers 
of that country contemplates depriving those notes of their 
legal-tender quality, and I apprehend that such a proposition 


would not be entertained if seriously urged by the Government 
of France. 

1906 and 1907 the German Empire had some trouble, as we 
had, with a financial crisis, which led to a reinvestigation and 
a reconsideration of the entire question of the bank charter of 
the German Bank, a Government bank. After a most complete 


inquiry, extending through weeks and months in the German | 
f n of thoroughness, after listening to the experts of the 
German Empire upon the subject of finance, including tie presi- 
de ty4 


put f the Government bank, and after observing the experience 
of England, France, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and all of the other 
feat nations of Europe, Germany came to the conclusion that 


her notes should be legal tender. As a result, they modified the 
bauk’s charter and provided that the notes of the bank issned 
by the Gevernment through the bank should possess the legal- 
tender quality, 

[ want to take enongh time, Mr. President, to read a few para- 
gt phs from that investigation. It was a most thdrough investi- 
gation, One must conclude that they did not act hastily or 
= ut a most searching inquiry. The German Government 


is, however, after the inquiry, convinced that it was the wise 

thing to do. Whatever there was of learning to be brought to 

bear upon the subject they brought to bear upon it; and to-day 

the | \ders of finance in Germany indorse the action of the Gov- 

aden a The president of the bank, speaking upon this 
YjJCCT, Sald: 


al At the hearing of the ex vast mg they treated this question 
Beich, exclusively from the standpoint of an enlargement of the 
eiclsbank’s stock of gold and with regard to times of peaceful and 





it is in whosoever’s hands | 
they fall they may feel the beneiit and the bemeficence of the | 


The Bank of England notes have been legal tender since | 
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| could point to the fact that it is 










































































normal economic development, and scarcely considered that the legal- 
tender quality of the bank netes may also perhans be of import i 
protecting the store of goid in possession of the bank, particularly in 
politically or economically critical periods. 

This is the president of the bank speaking, not alone a 


theorist or a “ fiatter,’” but a man who had had years of train- 











ing in this particular line of intellectual activity and who is 
speaking both as a theorist and as a practical banker. 

And even where one or another did touch upon such criti 
he fixed his attention mostly upon a war, and then only upon the 

| perted immediately following its outbreak, pointing out that 

question at the utmost of only a few critical days, w h 1} 
weathered, and that making the notes legal tender and p > 
forced circulation of them might en yme a necessity. but at 
would be time to enact those meas s then, and that 

legally passed in a few days by the Reichstag and the Bund 

the power of fssuing an emergency « ree ts not provided i 
constitution of the Empire. But the possibility that we may hay 
| gtave political crises when legal measures can not at on > enacted, 
and that a war does not necessarily break out overnight, 1 ray 
impending for weeks and months, producing constant ne ing un- 
easiness in the business world, hardly one of the gent! as ) 
have theught about. 

But, gentlemen. it is not necessary in this connection to t ik of 
war at all; we may go through protracted political or economic hard 
times In peace also. Are we really so absolutely sure that with us a 
economic crisis, a failure of confidence, an intense demand for 
a run upon savings or other banks may not, under a conjuncture of 


untoward circumstances, occur, even though, thanks to the « 
our central bank of issue, hardly to the same extent as in the United 
States? 

The question whether we do not need the same defensive apparatus 





with which all our great neighbors, and particularly England and 
France, bave long since provided themselves may, at any rate, be worth 
of earmest consideration, even if we leave an actual panic that m 
seize upon the people at large and the business community « 

ef account. And it ts very obvious that at such times every individu 
strives to put himself into a strong position financially, to have bi 
resources mobile and available that every bank, every public { 1 


every disbursing officer, savings bank, cooperative ins and wi 
ever else they may be called, will, or at least may, make a strong eTort 
to secure for themselves the means of meeting all possible demands fo 
payment and therefore for greater amounts than are necded in normal 
times. It may likewise be assumed as certain that efforts to s re 
those means to pay on the part of private persons, as wel! as of 
the banks and other payment institutions, will be directed toward pre- 
curing as much as possible of that kind of money regarding which 
the possessor is sure that he can use ft in payment under all circum 
stances—that is, money that is legal! tender. 

Up to the present, however, gentiemen, it fs is only ge 
this part. 


Id that plays 


That in such periods of long-continued, steadily accravated 
an acute feeling of insecurity and unrest may pervate t bu 


pet é 
ditor demands of 


community im general, precisely because the cr 
debtor the only unconditional kind of money—that is, cold 
ceivable; that this endeavor, manifested in larger or 


of the population, these necessary efforts of the ba : in 
offices, savings banks, and so forth, to procure this sole absolutely vali 
and disposable form of money, gold, may react str l } ide 


certain conditions, to a dangerous extent upon the i 





steck of gold is at least possible and perhaps pro! it hd 
happen particularly at a time when it must strive to guard its s j 
of gold with the utmost care, while as matters now siand it has no 
means of really protecting it. 

Now, it seems plain that the investing of omr bank not with the 
legal-tender quality would remove the chief motive which r present 
conditions, impels creat numbers of private individuais d notab 
banks and disbursing effices to provide themselves th 
gold, and that in great quantities; and the nur I 


then apply to the bank to have notes redeemed will not, | vo, und 
any circumstances be a dangerous one, so long, of course, as the credit 
of the bank is maintained. 

Gentlemen, it may be donbted—and I concede this at on het! 
these possibilities will become realities, and how far the wnensiness and 
the tmperfling of business and the imperiling of our gold 
in sech crises. But, gentiemen, in forming your decision you will 
to put this question to yourselves also; whether the bedies t 
responsible for the utmost possible of business j 
present you, too, are among them—sbould not consider, judce, and pre- 
pare the measures required for such grave emergencies from the st 
point of the pessimist and of the man who goes, It may } { 
thest limits of caution. 


Again, this same authority says: 


security 


Finally, gentlemen, even in times when economic conditi 
fectiy normal the banks and other disbursing places wi ! 
to keep as large a stock of gold on hand as they are now obii 1 
on account of cold being the only legal! tender, and this, gent ¥ 


might also have the effect of promptly and pe 
the Reichsbank stock of gold. 


Dr. Riesser, addressing himself to this quest 


rmanently 


ion. snid: 


We find very similar arrangements in countries y ! lopted f! 
new system directly after the rézgime of paper money and foreed circn 
lation. France, in the first place; the legal-tender plan did not exl 
there either formerly, but, after the war ef 1870, which involve 
the issuance of a forced circulation, specie pa resumed whi 


same thing obt 
In short 
practice of lead 
. ana } 


retained that feature. Im Austria-Hungary the 
likewise in Italy. I mention only the chief countries. 
the almost universal 
ing nations ef Europe as regards t! central banks a 

issued by them. I would therefore be in favor not of permit 
measure to be put into force by imperial order, but of 


ting thi 


establishing it 


| law, precisely at the most peaceful time, such as we may look for no 


Mr. Fischel, after referring to the discussion which had pre 
viously in the history of Germany taken place with reference to 
making the notes legal tender, said: 


I believe that if the members of the commission of 1866 had been a 
little more farseeing the outcome of their discussions would have been 
that it was desirable to make the bank notes legal tender, 
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Again, he says: 

I consider this matter of such importance that I would believe it 
would simply be deplorable if we were to miss this opportunity, which 
I regard as the most opportune one of establishing a norma! status. 

Dr. Lexis, urging the adoption of the legal-tender clause and 
referring particularly to the hoarding of gold in times of stress, 
said: 

With the bank notes circulating as legal tender, the situation would 
in any case be rendered less serious than it would otherwise be. 

In the report of the explanatory brief accompanying the prop- 
osition to renew the Reichsbank made after this long inquiry, 
it is said: 

The investment of the notes of the Reichsbank with the quality 
of a legal tender can not possibly result in any harm to the currency 

m while it has the advantage of preventing trickish behavior on 
reditors and of securing for critical times a discharge o 
igation in accordance with existing methods. * * * 
he 1g of the legal-tender quality upon the Reichsbank notes 
does not in any way affect the maintenance of the gold standard, as is 
proved by the example cf the Bank of England. 

This hobgoblin of legal tender forever roosting on our financial 
fence no ljonger terrifies the old countries. Whatever those 
countries put out to serve the purposes of money redeemable 
in gold is given all the functions and qualities of gold in the 
way of debt-paying power. Whatever they put out serves the 
debtor and creditor alike—serves to pay debts as well as to 
foment speculation, serves to meet grocery bills as well as bank- 
ing schemes and stock deals, serves those who want the neces- 
suries of life as well as those who covet the riches of the world. 







It is a stupendous blunder, if not a political crime, for this | 
Government to issue this money at all unless it gives to it all | 


the functions of money which it is within the power of the 
Government to give. 

It will be seen, therefore, that these financiers advocate 
making the notes of the Government Bank of Germany legal 
tender for the purpose of protecting their gold reserve in a 
financial crisis, and particularly for the purpose of building 
up their gold reserve. They say, as any man of practical com- 
mon sense would likely say, that if a man has in his posses- 
sion a Government note with which he can pay his debt and can- 
eel his mortgage there is no eccasion for him, when the storm 
begins to brew, to hasten to a point where he can get the kind 
of money with which he can cancel his mortgage. 

Why should a man who possesses money backed by the obliga- 
tion of the Government, backed by the gold reserve, apply for 
such gold unless it is because at some time or other the money 
he has will not serve his purpcse or pay his debt? If you en- 
dow it with the legal-tender quality, so that his creditor must 
take it in payment of debts, there will be no occasion for him to 
hunt the gold reserve when the crisis comes and the storm begins 
to brew. 

So under this very same system the Bank of France built up 
her gold reserve to its present point of eight hundred millions 
and holds it there. So they have built up since 1907 in Germany 
the largest gold reserve they ever have had and are holding it 
there. 

I have been advised since I introduced this amendment by the 
press of the country that its operation would have a tendency 
to deplete the gold reserve. Realizing my limited knowledge of 
these things, I might have been deterred from urging the amend- 
ment had I not found upon examination, before I introduced it, 
that back of the fear and the disturbance of mind in regard to 
it of the men who say it may deplete the gold reserve is the 
experience of England, the experience of France, and the ex- 
perience of Germany, which have been directly to the contrary. 

Mr. President, whenever we undertake to discuss the ques- 
tion of legal-tender paper money, or paper money in any form, 
we are confronted with the tremendous figure and the power- 
ful prestige of Daniel Webster. During the discussion of 
the extension of the charter of the Second Bank of the United 
States, in 1836, Mr. Webster threw into his argument some 
views upon paper money which really were not a part of the 
discussion at that particular time. They are contained in 
a paragraph which has traveled over the continent several 
times since, and which is quoted upon every occasion when the 
subject of the issuance of paper money by the Government, or 
making it legal tender, is up for consideration. 

I am going to quote at length from Mr. Webster on this sub- 
ject; but first I want to read this paragraph, because I find it 
in a speech lately delivered upon this particular bill. 

This is a quotation from Mr. Webster: 

Of all the contrivances for cheating the laboring classes of mankind 
none is so effectual as that which deludes them with paper money. It 
is the most perfect expedient ever invented for fertilizing the rich man’s 
fields by the sweat of the poor man’s brow. Ordinary tyranny, oppres- 
sion, excessive taxation, these bear lightly on the happiness of the com- 


munity compared with fraudulent currencies and the robberies com- 
mitted by depreciated paper. Our own history has recorded enough, 





and more than enough, of the demoralizing -tendency, the injustice, 
and intolerable oppression on the virtuous and well dis of a de. 
grated paper currency authorized by law, or in any way countenanced 
y Government, 

So this paragraph, lifted from its context and separated from 
the argument and the subject matter under consideration, is 
taken from Mr. Webster’s works and constantly iterated and 
reiterated in the discussion of this subject. We are advised 
that he was not only opposed to paper money, but that he was 
one of the great lawyers of this country who was on record 
against making paper money legal tender. 

I am perfectly well aware that Mr. Webster, as a lawyer, be- 
lieved it. was not within the power of the Congress of the 
United States to make anything legal tender except gold and 
silver. He placed that interpretation upon the Constitution 
and repeated it many times. It was his view that you could 
go no further than that. But since Mr. Webster lived the 


| Supreme Court of the United States has said that the power 


belongs to Congress, and that power has been exercised and 
sustained. 

What did Mr. Webster say in regard to paper money, and 
investing it with legal-tender qualities? He said repeatedly 
that paper money should have all the qualities and functions 
of money which it was within the power of Congress to give it; 
that when it was put out to perform the service of gold or 
silver, as the agent, the aid, and the representative of the gold 
or silver, all the powers and functions which a sovereign goy- 
ernment could give it should be given to such paper money. 

If Mr. Webster were alive to-day, with the Supreme Court 
decision before him, the logic of his argument would drive him 
to two propositions: 

First, a Government-controlled bank. Second, every dollar 
of currency issued by the Government and made legal tender. 

Any man who will analyze Mr. Webster’s views upon this 
great question can reach no other conclusion. J] shall trespass 
upon the patience of the Senate by quoting at length from Mr. 
Webster. I would like to discourage these people if I can 


| from quoting him on this subject any longer upon theory of 


the quotation above made. 


Mr. Webster did not leave in doubt what he had reference 
to when he used the term “ paper money,” such as he referred 
to in his bank-charter speech in 1836. It was the kind of 
money which all now reject, which the experience of mankind 
has long since put aside as a devastating experiment. 

He says: d 

By paper money in its obnoxious sense, I understand paper, issued 
on credit alone, without capital, without funds assigned for its pay- 
ment, resting only on the good faith and the future ability of those 
who issue it. Such was the paper money of our Revolutionary times; 
and such, perhaps, may have been the true character of the paper of 
particular institutions since. But the notes of banks of competent 
capitals, limited in amount to a due proportion of such capitals, made 
payable on demand in gold and silver, and always so paid on demand, 
are paper money in no sense but one; that is to say, they are made 
of paper, and they circulate as money. 


-aper money redeemable in gold is paper money in no sense 
except that it is made out of paper. It is the representative of 
gold and is in every sense money, as much so as gold, so long 
as the redeeming power behind it is sufficient to fulfill the 
pledge of redemption. 

That was quoted from his speech on the specie circular made 
December 21, 18386. He further says: 

But I am also of opinion that an exclusive circulation of gold and 
silver is a thing absolutely impracticable; and if practicable, not at all 
to be desired; inasmuch as its effect would be to abolish credit, to re- 
press the enterprise, and diminish the earnings of the industrious 


classes, and to produce, faster and sooner than anything else in this 
country can produce, a moneyed aristocracy. 
* cm Be s a” ot * 
What, then, it will be asked, is a sufficient check? I can only repeat 
what I have before said, that it is a subject which requires the cons(ant 
care, watchfulness, and superintendence of government. 


The issuance of our currency or paper money, in the mind of 
Mr. Webster, was just as much an act of the Government, just 
as much the duty and the obligation of the sovereignty, ‘'s to 
coin gold or silver. He was as much opposed to private ee 
viduals controlling the paper currency of the country, based 
upon gold or silver, as he was opposed to turniig over the powel 
of coinage to private corporations, 

Again he says, in his great speech upon the currency: 

Now, sir, my present purpose is chiefly to maintain two propositions 

First. That it is the constitutional duty of this Government == 
that a proper currency, suitable to the circumstances of the tim Le 
to the wants of trade and business, as well as to the payment 0! Cr) 
due to Government, be maintained and preserved ; a currency 0 aor as 
credit and capable of aiding the operations of exchange, nei ine 
those operations may be conducted by means of the c ye in 
dium, and that there are duties, therefore, devolving on Cong waver 
relation to currency beyond the mere regulation of the gold a: 
coins, 
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Second. That the message, the bill, and the grepense amendment, all, 


in effect, deny any such duty, disclaim all such power, and confine the 
constitutional obligation of government to the mere regulation of the 
coin and the care of its own revenues. 

There can be no mistake about Mr. Webster’s view, first, that 
it was the constitutional duty and obligation of the Government, 
through its Congress, to provide a currency; and, second, that 
it was as much the business and the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to provide the currency as it was to coin gold and silver. 

Hie says: 

I have well weighed, Mr, President, and fully considered the first of 
the propositions-— 

rhe one which I have just read— 


to t, that which respects the duty of this Government in regard to 
t! rrency. I mean to stand by it. It expresses, in my judgment, a 
j iple fully sustained by the Constitution and by the usage of the 
‘ rnment, and which is of the highest practical importance. With 
this proposition, or this principle, I am willing to stand connected, and 
to share in the judgment which the community shall ultimately pro- 
I upon it. If the country shall sustain it, and be ready in due 
time to carry it into effect by such means and instruments as the 
eeneral opinion shall think best to adopt, 1 shall cooperate, cheerfully, 
in any such undertaking, and shall look again with confidence to pros- 
perity in this branch of ovr national concerns. On the other hand, if 
t country shall reject this proposition, and act on that rejection; if 
t | decide that Congress has no power, and is under no duty, in 
relntion to the eurrency, beyond the mere regulation of the coins; then, 
uy that construction of the powers and duties of Congress, I am 
willing to acknowledge that I do not feel myself competent to render 
ar ibstantial service to the public counsels on these great interests. 


ain, in the same speech he says: 
I bee leave to say, sir, with all respect and deference, that funds are 


t erred from individual to individual usually for the direct purpose 
of the payment and receipt of debts: that payment and receipt are 
duties of currency; that, in my opinion, currency ts a thing which 


¢ nment is bound te ores for and superintend; that the case, 
therefore, has not the slightest resemblance to the transportation of 
merchandise, because the transportation of merchandise is carried on 
by ships and boats, by carts and wagons, and not by the use of cur- 


rr or anything else over which government has usually exclusive 
control. These things individuals can provide for themselves. But 
the transfer of funds is done by credit, and must be so done; and some 
proper medium for this transfer it is the duty of government to pro- 
vide, because it belongs to currency, to money, and is therefore beyond 


the power of individuals. 


I think there is another quotation which I shall make and 
then I will trespass no longer upon the time of the Senate. It 
is in the same speech. He says: 

But, sir, as will be seen by the a which I have stated, I go 

further; 1 insist that the duty of Congress is commensurate with its 
pt wer. 
Now, then, where would Mr. Webster stand to-day if he were 
here discussing the currency bill of 1918? He has said that the 
power of controlling the currency, superintending it, and domi- 
nating its amount and what it shall be is just as much the duty 
of the Government as coining gold and silver. He has further 
said that it is the duty of the Government to exercise the full 
strength which it has in endowing this currency with the quali- 
ties of money: 


I insist that the duty of Congress is commensurate with its power; 
that it has authority not only to regulate and control that which others 


may put forth as money and currency, but that it has the power, and 
is ind to perform the duty, of seeimg that there is established and 
maintained at all times a currency of general credit, equivalent in value 
to cle, adapted to the wants of commerce and the business of the 
people, and suited to the existing circumstances of the country. Such a 
currency is an instrument of the first necessity to commerce, according 
to t commercial system of the present age, and without it commerce 
C t be conducted to fall advantage. It is in the power of Congress 


to furnish it, and it is in the power of nobody eise. 


He did not leave any room for doubt, Mr. President, as to 
what his views were, both as to the power and as to the duties 
of the Government with reference to coining gold and silver 
and with reference to providing the currency which is based 
Uy gold and silver. 

If Mr. Webster had had before him the determination of the 

that if was within the power of Congress to impose the 
leg: |-tender quality upon the notes which it issues, am I not 
correct in eoneluding that if that power had been vouchsafed, 
2s he believed at that time, he would have insisted that all 
the power which Congress had should be exercised in providing 


4 sificient and sound volume of currency with which to do the 
bu “s of the country? He did not stop with saying that it 
was within the power of Congress to do it, and it ought to do it. 
He wont further and said it was not the province of anyone else 
to do it, and, in effect, that no one else should be permitted to 
ex 


» that power. 
President, so far as I am concerned I would just as soon 


See the power to coin gold and silver turned over to a private 
cor| tion of a western mining camp as to turn over the power 
to he volume of currency upon which to do the business of 
t! ‘country to private corporations in other parts of the country. 

‘ow, Mr, President, as was said by the distinguished Senator 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] night before last, this currency is 


alone upon the initiative of the bank. That, of course, is 
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the plain interpretation of the bill. Nevertheless, if the Govern- 
ment attaches its name and becomes responsible for its redemp- 
tion it should give it all qualities of money which it is within 
the power of the Government to give it. I greatly regret that 
the sole initiative for issuing this currency is with the banks; 
bus, be it so, the Government owns it as its obligation and re- 
deems it, and it has no right to put it out with anythin; 
than all the qualities of money which it can give it. 

Why should we issue to the country a note redeemable by the 
Government, for which the Government is obligated, that may not 
pay a grocery bill or a night’s lodging unless the party is willing 
to take it? Upon what theory do we exercise the power of the 
Government except upon the theory that it will redound to the 
benefit of each and all, one and another alike? If this is suffi- 
cient for speculation, if it is sufficient for providing for credit 
in the hands of private corporations, if it may be offered to indi- 
viduals as money and interest collected upon it as money, then 
should it not carry to the borrower, who pays for money, all the 
virtues of money? 

On the other hand, if it is mere bank credit, if refuge is taken 
in the proposition that these are not really Government notes 
but bank notes, we do not arrive at any more desirable position 
in regard to it. It is an unwarranted practice for the Govern- 
ment to loan its credit, to loan its name, and give its authority 
and its prestige to private corporations to establish credit. 


r less 


| Nothing could be more in the interest of a class, nothing more 





SS 


| corporations. 


pronounced and repulsive as special privilege, than that of the 
Government loaning its credits to particular parties or certain 
That is special privilege nation wide, and in 
the end, if allowed to go on, nation wrecking. ° 

My friends on the other side should recall what John C. Cal- 
houn said when he was arguing this precise proposition. What 
a vast advantage it would be if the Government would go out 
upon the street and find John Jones and say to John Jones, 
“TI will indorse your note; I will give you my credit; where- 
ever you may go you may exercise that and stand upon it.” 
What a vast advantage it would be to John Jones as against 
the rest of his neighbors and friends. Yet you take the position 
of saying to a certain limited class of business men or corpora- 
tions that we will loan the credit of the Government, the guar- 
anty of the Government, for your benefit in the building up of 
your credit, and upon that credit you may fix the interest you 
will charge upon the people of the country. 

I think, Mr. President, I am warranted in calling the atten- 
tion of my friends upon the other side to the fact that this 
proposition of making these notes legal tender has been a 
principle advocated by your party for years and years. It 
has been in your platform; it has been announced from your 
political rostrum; it has been advocated in your campaigns; 
it has been advocated almost by everyone now in this Chamber 
who was here at the time the Vreeland-Aldrich bil) was dis- 
cussed and who participated in that discussion. Time and 
time again you have taken the position that the Government 
should issue these notes and should make them legal tender. 
Not with a view of recalling matters which might seem to 
be contradictory of your present position, but to call your 
attention to the fact that you are committed to this proposi- 
tion and that you now have it within your power to establish 
the principle, may I be permitted to call attention to some of 
those declarations? 

February 7, 1908, the distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wrtttams] introduced in the lower House of Congress a 
bill touching the subject of the currency. I am not going to 
read the whole of the bill, although all of it could be read with 
considerable interest in view of the pending measure. The 
bill was prepared apparently with a great deal of care and after 
much consideration upon the part not only of the Senator but 
of his associates, both in the House and in the Senate, as I 
assume from the declarations which he made. There appeared 
about the time it was introduced an extended editorial in the 
Commoner, in which it is said: 


Hon. JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS, Democratic leader of the House of 
Representatives, has introduced a bill a copy of which will be found 
upon another page. It was introduced after a conference with oth¢ 


Democrats of the Senate and House—a conference which Mr. Bryan 
attended—and has the support of practically all the Democrats. The 
Commoner commends tbis bill to its réac ; and to the country as a 
vast improvement over the presert national-bank act and over both the 
Aldrich and Fowler bills. 

Upon page 12 of this bill, section 10, it is said: 

That the emergency currency notes provided for in this act shall be 
a full legal tender for all debts, private and public, and shal! conform 
in size, color, and wording thereon, as nearly as practicable, to the pres 
ent United States Treasury notes, except each note shal! have printed 
on the face thereof the words: “This note is secured by deposit of 
bonds with the Treasurer of the United States.” 


This measure was evidently considered long and in detail 
before it was introduced. While other parts of the bill are 
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as important, I read only that which bears upon this par- 
ticular question, the making of these notes legal tender. The 
distinguished author of this bill in the Senate, Mr. Owen, 
stated in the hearings that these notes should be made legal 
tender. He says: 





because it 
France, and Germany that legal-tender 


I think these notes ought to be legal tender * * %, 
has been found by England, 
notes were the better policy. 

During the pendency of the Vreeland-Aldrich bill the same 
Senator offered an amendment to that bill, and the amendment 
pro ided— 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to have 
printed and to keep on hand United States Treasury notes under a 
special account, to be called the emergency-circulation fund. Such 
notes to be called legal tender, etc. 

During the discussion of the Vreeland-Aldrich bill the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] said: 

I regard with extreme disfavor the policy of vesting in banking cor- 
porations such power as gives opportunity to unduly influence the finan- 
cial policy of a great people. I object to giving to banks the power to 
regulate in any degree the volume of the people's currency by expanding 
or contracting it as it may happen to suit their whim or their interest. 
* * * | would have the Government issue the currency full legal 
tender instead of delegating the power of issuing it to corporations it 
had created. Why authorize the bank to issue emergency notes, which 
would not be legal tenders, when the Government might issue a fuil 
legal-tender currency, and therefore a more valuable currency, and take 
securities in its own name sufficient to insure the return of money to 
the Treasury when the necessity for its issue had passed? (CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, vol. 42, pt. 8, p. 2117.) 

I understand also that at one time the committee determined 
to make these notes legal tender and that was the report at one 
time agreed upon, but for some reason or other, undoubtedly 
satisfactory upon reflection, the legal-tender quality was taken 
out, 

I want to ask you candidly, are you willing to go on record 
and present yourself to the country upon the proposition that 
the Government of the United States should issue its currency 
without the legal-tender quality? Are you willing to invoke 
the great sovereign power of the Government to put into circu- 
lation that which shall perform the functions of money, but 
which will not pay the debts of the debtor unless the creditor 
agrees? 

I um very anxious to see this legal-tender quality given to 
these notes. I want to see the Government signature and the 
Government obligation taken away from these notes, or I want 
them to have all the functions of money which the Government 
can give them. I want them reduced to the status of bank notes, 
bank credits, or I want them given all the properties which it is 
possible for the Government to give. I could never get the con- 
sent of my mind to vote to put the Government into the business 
of building up the credit and guaranteeing the standing of pri- 
yate corporations. On the other hand, if it uses its power, it 
must use it so all may share its benefits. I am quite aware that 
this is treason in some quarters, but it is my view, nevertheless. 
. have quoted these matters to refresh the memory of those 
who have considered this question in times past and to ask in 
all seriousness why it is that you should hesitate now that you 
are in power and have some support, at least, from the other 
side, to do that which you pledged time and time again would 
be done if the opportunity were given you to do it, 

The convention which was presided over in 1896 by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEwLaNpDs] had a clause 
i: it specifically pledging the party to the proposition that notes 
issued by the Government to perform the functions of money or 
currency should be made legal tender. 

There is no argument, Mr. President, none will be made upon 
this floor, against the proposition that the Government when it 
attaches its name to a note should attach the legal-tender quality 
to it, so that it will serve every citizen in the land, whether he 
is paying for the necessaries of life or seeking wealth through 
the channe!s of speculation. 

You might argue with success that if it were a bank credit 
it should not possess the legal-tender qualities, ard I will agree 
with you, but when you put the sovereignty of the Government 
behind the issue and make it the obligation of the Government, 
I ask you in all sincerity, will you go before the country and 
say to them that we have exercised this great sovereign power 
for a portion of the people? 

If it is necessary to have the action of the Government, one 
man has as much right to receive a benefit from it as the other. 
But you say these notes will pass without any disturbance, that 
they will be accepted. But, as was said by the great financier 


at the head of the German bank, if the storm does come and 
these notes are found in the possession of individuals, they are 
warned then and there that there may come a time when they 
will not serve their purpose or pay their debt, and they immedi- 
ately proceed to the point when they get their bank to take 
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them up in order to protect themselves in case of a squall. But 
if they know that wherever they may be found during the 
storm they can take that note and the man to whom it is ten. 
dered must accept it in satisfaction of his debt or his claim, they 
have no reason to hunt the central bank and call for gold 
neither will they be left out in the storm without any means {o 
protect themselves. As is said to me by the distinguished Sena. 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], under such circumstances 


| he would rather have the note than the gold; it is more con- 


venient. 

With no suggestion that the note would fail him, why would 
he ever go to hunt that which was more incenvenient and more 
difficult to take care of? The Chicago Tribune says: 


[From the Chicago Tribune.] 


BANKERS AGAINST BORAH PROPOSAL.——-PLAN TO MAK™ FEDERAL RESERVE 
NOTES LEGAL TENDER NOT LIKED BY FINANCIERS.—DEEMED FURE INPLA- 
TION.—PERMISSION TO LOCK UP NOTES AS LEGAL RESERVE WOULD 
DEFEAT ELASTICITY. er 


The amendment to the currenc 


bill introduced by § R 
yesterday, proposing to make the Pe Pots 


‘ederal reserve notes legal tender for 
all debts, public and private, met with strong disapproval by Chica 
bankins interests. In all drafts of the currency measure heretofore it 
has been provided that the Federal notes be receivabl2 for public dues 
but not as legal tender for private debts. . 

To make the notes legal tender, and also make them available for 
reserves in banks, would result in pure inflation to the amount of the 
notes issued. The occasion for Federal notes is to meet emergencies 
and with that understanding a small tax was provided and it was made 
obligatory upon banks receiving them to return them either to the Gov-. 
ernment or the issuing bank, thus retiring them after they had _ per- 
formed the emergency function for which they were issued. gut to 
make emergency notes legal tender and permit them to be locked up as 
legal reserve would remove the feature of elasticity and the occasion 
for their creation. = 


BANK NOTES OF LEGAL TENDER. 


National-bank notes are not legal tender and can not be counted in 
bank reserve. Still, the popular outery against national-bank notes, and 
also the great volume of objections to them by bankers, has been their 
lack of the quality of elasticity. Buttressed by Government bonds and 
limited in the amount which could be retired monthly, these national. 
oes have been the butt of all objections to the present currency 
. In 1896, when the Government's gold reserve was being depleted by 
the use of greenbacks to extract the metal from the Treasury, the then 
great outcry against the currency system focused around these United 
States notes. There are $346,600,000 outstanding. They are redeem- 
able in gold, with a reserve of $150,000,000 as redemption fund. The 
greenbacks also are legal tender for private debts. The Borah resolu- 
tion proposes to combine in the Federal reserve notes all the objection- 
able features of the national-bank notes and the greenbacks. 

If the only difficulty be that suggested in this article. that 
could be controlled very easily. In the first place, you might 
provide against their use as reserves, or you might tax them 
beyond a certain amount, as the German Government does. The 
financiers of Europe have found no difficulty along the lines 
which this paper says the bankers feel that danger may lie. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I feel that there is a great deal of force 
in the Senator’s argument, and personally I felt very much doubt 
on that subject, but I think he should bear in mind that there 
is a difference between the function which these United States 
reserve notes are to perform and the function which is per- 
formed by our present greenbacks, which are also notes of the 
Government. The greenbacks, being a part of our permanent 
currency, haye been made and are a legal tender; but the very 
argument that the Senator states may militate somewhat 
against his position. He states that if these notes were made 
a legal tender people having them will cling to them, and that 
will have a tendency to prevent them from coming back into 
the reserve banks for redemption. These notes, unlike the 
greenbacks, are supposed to be emitted to fill seasonal demands 
for extra currency, or emergency demands for currency, aud 
it is very strongly desired that every influence should be brousht 
to bear, when the demand subsides, to bring them back for re- 
demption. If they are made a legal tender the very argument 
which the Senator suggests, that people may cling to them, !s 
somewhat against the process of contraction. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if these notes are liable to stay 
out too long, if by making them legal tender it is ealeulated to 
leave them in the position longer than they should be, = 
thereby work inflation, there is a way to prevent that, _ 
that is by taxing them if they are out too long, and let as 
who are getting the benefit by loaning them out pay for te 
expense of keeping them out too long, and not charge it up to 
those who are charged interest upon them when they borrow 
them from the bank. or 

Another thing: If this is an emergency currency, there en 
added reason, to my mind, why they should be legal tender, '° 
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the reason that the moment they are issued, if there is an emer- 
gency and if there are squally times and people are uneasy, 
they will re-present them at once to get the gold and deplete 
the gold just as fast as they can, and they do not stay out to 
serve the purpose for which they were put out. That was the 
view of the president of the Bank of Germany, that when a 
crisis should come be wanted his notes to have such quality 
that they would not be invited to go back to the bank and hunt 
for gold. The reason the Bank of England made them a legal 
tender was to keep their individual holders from hunting gold, 
which they wanted to hold in their bank. 

If I had $100 of this reserve money and I knew there was a 
panie brewing and the Senator from Nebraska knew the same 
thing. we would hunt a Federal reserve bank and get gold which 
would serve us while the squall was on; but if the storm is 
there and you have the money in your pocket and it serves every 
purpose which gold serves, then there is no occasion for you to 
go and hunt gold. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘The Senator’s argument would be true if 
it were a fact that in the case of panic and stringency we have 
difficulty with our currency, but I think the Senator will not 
claim that to be a fact. The fact is that our stringencies relate 
only to the volume of currency. People were entirely satisfied 
during the recent panic to take bank notes which were not a legal 
tender and were just as content to receive bank notes as to re- 
ceive legal-tender money. I do not think that our condition, 
either, is the same as is the condition of Germany, because there 
is a real seareity of gold in Germany. Germany produces no 
gold. All the gold that Germany gets hold of she must get from 
the United States or from other gold-producing countries. She 
is practically compelled to pay a premium upon gold; her bank 
is engaged in a constant struggle for gold; but that condition 
does not prevail here. We are not compelled to resort to the 
same devices that the German national bank is compelled to 
resort to. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask the Senator, would not the same 
principle which tends to invite gold to Germany and keep it 
there tend to hold it in the United States when it is already 
here? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; I presume that would be true to 
some extent, but I am pointing out to the Senator that the 
trouble in the United States has not been a scarcity of gold; 
it has not been a difficulty in securing legal-tender money. Our 
trouble has been more a bank trouble than a currency trouble. 
Our need has been to secure currency of any sort, and that is 
the need which this bill is primarily intended to satisfy. 

[ am not prepared to say that I shall not vote for the Sena- 

tor’s amendment to make these notes a legal tender, but I do 
not think that there is much force in the argument that they 
should be a legal tender for the purpose of keeping them among 
the people. I think that it is perhaps more an academic ques- 
tion than it is a practical question, in any event. I think there 
is force in the Senator’s legal argument, and, for myself, I am 
a little averse to having the United States putting out its own 
notes which are not a legal tender and not as good as any form 
of money, The only justification for it is that this particular 
form of notes is, in fact, little else than bank notes. We call 
them Federal notes; we compel the reserve banks to redeem 
them, and we are only putting them out for a temporary pur- 
pose, which is the purpose for which the bank notes were 
put out, 
_\tr. BORAH. Well, I think there is very much in what the 
Senator says that these are really bank notes. Fundamentally 
that would seem true, but you then must accept the proposition 
that you are loaning the eredit of the Government to private 
Corporations. Do you want to go on record as doing that? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will permit me to correct 
hin there, the bill for which I stand does not create a private 
Ppt but it is a corporation controlled by Government 

irectors, 

_\lr. BORA,’ Of course I have constantly in mind the bill 
: ch seems more likely to pass, but the fact is that you must 
: se one horn of the dilemma or the other; you must either say 
‘hat these are Government notes—and if you do, it seems to 
the that you must endow them with all the functions of money 
wich the Government can give them—or you must take the 
“cr View of it, that they are bank notes, and then you are 
. fronted with the proposition that we are engaged here in 
. ning the credit of the Government to private corporations. 
‘AS 1 said a ma nent ago, to my mind, that is a vicious practice. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Do not the authors of the Owen bill admit 
that it is loaning the credit of the Government to private cor- 
porations? Is that disputed? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know whether it is admitted or not, 
but it will not be any stronger after it is admitted. 

Mr. President, the objection to making paper money redeem- 
able in gold, the obligation of the Government and redeemable by 
the Government legal tender, is to my mind based largely on 
prejudice, or, rather, perhaps I should say because of the failure 
to discriminate or distinguish between irredeemable paper money 
and paper money redeemable on demand in coin. The experi- 
ence of men with irredeemable paper, such as our colonial 
money or French assignats or the money at one time of Argen- 
tina, has been so full of misery and disaster that we pass its 
sins and vices over to that money which is the mere representa- 
tive of coin, and as such should perform as agent all the fuuc- 
tions of its principal. Put out to do the service and to aid the 
cause of its redeemer, it should be endowed with every virtue 
and every faculty which the reedemer and which a sovereign 
Government can give it. It should carry no suggestion to its 
holder when the storm seems to be approaching that it may be 
rejected or that an emergency may arise in which it will not 
serve his cause. There is no more reason for making paper 
money issued by the Government and redeemable in gold limited 
legal tender than there is in making gold limited legal tender. 
It is the aid and representative of gold; it is its convenient 
messenger and agent, and the messenger or agent should not go 
forth with a lurking limitation behind his ability to represent 
the principal. 

I have not and I am not going to discuss another objection 
to making paper money legal tender, an objection which we al! 
perfectly understand. It is an old story. It is a subtle form of 
insatiable greed, a never-ending desire for special advantige 
and special favor. Such a discussion would only lead to reveal- 
ing again how much stronger in some quarters is the desire for 
gain than the desire to serve the public. But in the face of the 
experience of all the great financial nations of the earth, the 
experience of those nations where panics are no longer any- 
thing more than a reminiscence, in view of the manifest justice 
and equity of the proposition we ought to write into-this law 
without hesitation and without division in this body in plain and 
unmistakable terms that that which the Government puts out as 
money or to serve the purposes of money shall have all the func- 
tions and qualities of money which a sovereign government can 
give it. Unless we do this, this measure will go out to the 
world wearing the brand which so many measures touching the 
currency have worn before, of special privilege, the taint of 
cowardice, the shuffling pretense of what was promised to be a 
clean, broad measure in the interests of the whole people. 

Mr. President, the last 20 years have been portentious years 
in the history of this Republic. One hundred more of the 
same drift, and whatever else we may have we will not have 
a representative Republic. Centralization of industry, centrali- 
zation of commerce, centralization of banking, centralization of 
credits, and all in private hands, and the Government yielding 
to them little by little from time to time its sovereign powers 
and duties. It may all be in obedience to some sinister law of 
human progress, but it is to my mind at variance with self- 
reliant, self-respecting, free, and independent citizenship—the 
only guaranty under heaven or among men for a Republic. 
“Ts there,” asked Lincoln upon an important occasion, “in all 
republics this inherent and fatal weakness? Must a government 
of necessity be too strong for the liberties of its own people 
or too weak to maintain its own existence?” The former can 
never be true so long as the proper powers of government re- 
main under and in the control of the people. The latter will 
inevitably be true when these powers have been yielded up to 
the demands of the few. 

There is no inherent weakness in republics. A representative 
republic is the wisest of all governments. It meets every de- 
mand, and responds to every hope and purpose of a justice- 
loving, orderly, self-respecting, moral people. But it can not 
be fitted to classes. 

It can not adjust itself to an industrial life grounded in in- 
equality; it can not be fitted to monopoly; though strong 
enough to destroy, it can never be powerful enough to regulate 
monopoly. These things we ought to realize and cease our 
efforts to adjust our Government to the centralizing, monop- 
olizing tendencies of business and compel business to adjust 
itself to the fundamental principles of democracy. This Gov- 
ernmeut should assert its power and exert its prerogatives, and 
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nowhere is it more essential and vital that it do so than in the 
complete regulation and control of the money and currency of 
its people. Everything that perferms the functions of money, 
whether technically money or not, should come under this con- 
trol. This is the first and indispensable step toward the attain- 
ment of that power upon the part of the Government which will 
enable it to deal with the great financial and industrial combi- 
nations which new exist. Unless we take this step all efforts 
to regulate and control other matters will prove futile. We 
should begin now. Every dollar of currency and money should 
be coined and provided for and controlled exclusively by the 
Government and then leave to private institutions and individ- 
uals to establish credit upon their own responsibilities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircencocx]. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Secretary read the amendment from the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Spcererary. In the amendment proposed by Mr. Owen, 
in section 4, on page 12, beginning at line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out “ shall, subject to the provisions of law and the orders 
of the Federal reserve board, extend to each member bank such 
discounts, advancements, and accommodations as may be safely 
and reasonably made with due regard for the claims and de- 
mands of other member banks,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


Fach member bank shall be entitled, as a matter of right, to the 
rediscount of eligible paper, to the full amount of its capital stock, upon 
the lowest current rate of discount, and no member bank shall be per- 
mitted to discount an amount of paper exceeding the amount of its 
capital stock except upon payment of a higher rate of discount, the in- 


crease in rate of discount to be 1 per cent for an additional 50 per 
cent of discounts or part thereof and 2 per cent for all in excess. In 
no case shall a Federal reserve bank discount paper for a member 


bank in excess of twice the amount of its capital stock without special 
authority by the board. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Goff Norris Simmons 
Bankhead Gronna O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Hitchcock Oliver Smith, Ga, 
Bradley Hollis Overman Smith, Md. 
Brady Huches Owen Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Jackson Page Smith, 8S. C. 
Bristow James Pittman Smoot 
Bryan Johnson Poindexter Sterling 
Burton Jones Pomerene Swanson 
Catron Kenyon Ransdell Thompson 
Chamberlain Kern Reed Townsend 
Clapp Lane Robinson Vordaman 
Clarke, Ark. Lea Root Walsh 

Colt Lewis Saulsbury Warren 
Crawford McCumber Shafrota Weeks 
Cummins Martin, Va. Sheppard Williams 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Sherman 

Fletcher Myers Shields 

Gallinger Nelson Shively 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-three Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I move that the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska be laid on the table. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I hope the Senator will withhold that 
motion for a moment. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to discuss the amendment for a very 
few moments. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. WEEKS. I shal! certainly keep within the limitation 
imposed in the unanimous-consent agreement. I should like to 
explain what this amendment means, because it is pretty im- 
portant, and I think many may fee! that it is an unwise provi- 
sion unless they have all of the arguments advanced which can 
be advanced to sustain it. 

It is proposed that a member bank desiring rediscounts may 
go to its reserve bank and, up to a certain limitation, which 
is the capital of the bank, obtain rediscounts as a matter of 
right. It must be remembered that, among the powers granted 
to the reserve board, it is to have the power of determining and 
defining the character of notes which may be rediscounted or 
which may come within the provisions of the rediscount para- 
graph of the bill. That is an important power to place in the 
hands of the reserve board 

It is a pretty difficult thing to define what commercial paper 
is. It is certainly paper that has originated as the result of a 
commercial transaction. If the directors of the reserve banks 
knew the makers of paper under such circumstances and the 
persons on whom the paper was drawn, they would have no 
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difficulty in determining whether or not it resulted from a com- 
mercial transaction. 

For instance, if the paper were in the form of a bill drawn 
by the raiser of cotton in the South on a cotton broker in the 
North to whom the cotton had been sold, or through whom it 
had been sold to a mill, that would be a commercial bill in its 
best form. Then, when the mil] had obtained the cotton, and 
had converted it into cloth, and had sold that cloth to a commis- 
sion house, and had drawn for the value of the cloth, that would 
be a commercial transaction in its best form. If the commission 
house sold the cloth to a merchant on 30 or 60 days’ credit and 
drew for the money, that, again, would be the best form of a 
commercial transaction. 

That is the kind of paper which it is intended shall be redis- 
counted by banks under the provisions of this bill. In some 
way, in some form; it will be the duty of the reserve board to 
define and determine what that paper is. 

The Hitchcock portion of the Banking and Currency Com. 
mittee contend that that having been done, it is important that 
the member bank shall have the right to rediscount that kind 
of paper up to a certain limitation. If it has not the right to 
do it, it can not tell how far it can safely accommodate its 
customers. If it has no paper rediscounted, and it knows that it 
can rediscount up to some limit, then, when a customer who is 
entitled to additienal credit comes and applies for it, the bank 
will without hesitation give the credit. If, however, it feels 
that when it is to present to the reserve bank paper that is 
entitled to rediscount, and that comes within the qualifications 
imposed by the reserve board, it can not obtain a rediscount, 
there will be hesitation which will in a way nullify the effect of 
this provision in the bill. 

It may be possible that we ought not to allow a bank to redis- 
count as much as its capital stock. Possibly it ought not to dis- 
count more than one-half its capital steck; but I think it is a 
reasonable limitation to make it the amount of its capital stock. 

We go further than that. If the bank wishes to rediscount 
additional paper, it may do so by paying a higher rate of inter- 
est. In other words, if a customer really is entitled to credit, 
and will be embarrassed if he does not obtain credit, he should 
be willing to pay for it. Therefore, the bank rediscounts up 
to one-half of its capital steck and is charged 1 per cent more 
for that rediscount. If there are additional demands, it may 
rediscount up to twice its capital stock by having charged it on 
the second half over the original capital stock 1 per cent more. 
In other words, it pays 2 per cent more for the rediscount. 

That seems to me to be reasonable, because, under such cir- 
cumstances, if a borrower needs additional accommodation, he 
should be willing to pay an additional rate of interest. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to inquire of the Senator, as I in- 
quired of my colleague before we adjourned for supper, in re- 
gard to the particular clause inclnded in this amendment which 
says that the member bank shall, as a matter of right, be 
entitled to this discount. 

Does that mean, or am I correct in my construction of it 
that it does mean, that a member bank is entitled to redis- 
count at a Federal reserve bank, provided it presents paper 
that is defined in the amendment as eligible paper, to the ex- 
tent of the amount of its capital stock without regard to the 
value of the paper? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the value of the paper must 
be determined by its character. The directors of the reserve 
banks are not going to know the maker of the paper or the 
person on whom it is drawn, who accepts it. They are going 
to lean on the credit of the bank. The reserve board and the 
reserve banks are going te have every opportunity to determime 
the strength of the banks which are members of the organiza- 
tion. They will have ample opportunity to investigate and to 
examine, and from time to time that will be done, so that they 
will be sure that the bank is sound, or they should be sure. 
Then, if the paper comes within the conditions which will be 
imposed by the reserve board, we contend that it should bave 
the right to rediscount up to the capital of the member pank. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not directly answer my 
question. I wish to say to him that I am very much = 3 
pathy with this amendment and favor it very much, _* . 
exception of that one preposition—that it seems to me it " a 
away from the directors of the regional bank all discret’ . 
the extent named in the amendment, as to the quality, 
value of the paper presented. 
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Does the Senator mean to say that these banks, in their ordi- 
nary business, will not have the right to inquire of a member 
bank or to investigate the quality of paper to ascertain whether 
it is good or worthless? 

Mr. WEEKS. If the paper is of the qualified kind, as pre- 
scribed by the reserve board, of course it will be good paper. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us see if it will. Take the illustration 
the Senator gave, where the merchant sells the cotton to the 
dealer. Suppose he does that. Suppose he sells the cotton on 
40 days’ time and he gets the paper for the cotton, and two 
days after the cotton is sold the cotton burns up; and then sup- 
pose the man who has bought the cotton is not worth a dollar 
on earth. I want to ask the Senator to assume, for the purpose 
of the illustration, that the bill or the note, whichever it may 
be, is absolutely worthless, and that if you had to sue on it in 
court you could get nothing for the judgment; that the debtor 
was execution preof. That paper might be eligible and yet 
might be absolutely valueless, 

| should like to know what is the intention of this amendment. 
Is it the intention that the member bank, without regard to the 
value of the paper it presents, is entitled to rediscount to the 
amount of its capital stock? 

Mr. WEEBKS. Mr. President, the proposition which the Sena- 
ior makes is hardly probable under any circumstances. In the 
first place, the cotton would be insured; and if it burned, the 
insurance would be available to pay the draft. The grower of 
the cotton is a planter in the South. His whole value does not 
depend on the cotton that he ships. More than likely the shipper 
of the cotton is a eotton factor in the South, and he has other 
resources. So it would hardly be possible that he would be 
Without value. It is hardly probable that the cotton broker 
would not bave some value in himself. Generally speaking, 
they are financially well equipped. 

Lut even supposing all the things happened which the Sen- 
ator bas suggested, then the reserve bank, in inquiring about 
ihe paper, if it saw fit to do so, would say, “ It is not qualified 
per: it has ceased to be qualified paper, because the cotton has 

burned, and the transaction is not of the character con- 
emplated in the law.” But even then suppose the reserve 
nk did discount the paper. It has the indorsement of the 
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nember bank. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. I admit it is an excep- 
tionna! case. 1 think those who favor this amendment ought 
fairly to answer the question I am trying to put. We know 
there is paper that is worthless. There have been thousands 


and tens of thousands of judgments and millions of dollars in 
judgments on paper that would come within the terms of 
these bills upon which not a dollar could be collected. That 
has happened, and it will happen again. But what I want to 
know is. Do those who propose this amendment mean that when 


the bank presents in form a note or a bill that complies with 
the law the discretion to reject it on the ground that the paper 
is no good is taken away from the directors? In the case I 
put, if it was burned it was a total loss and the man who owed 
the bill was worthless and judgment and execution proof. That 


would be an illustration. There are such cases. Have they not 
a right to inquire whether the paper is good or bad? 

Mr. WEEKS. If the provision as presented by the Senator 
frou Nebraska became a law and I were the director of the 
reserve board, I should say that was not qualified paper as in- 
teuded by the law, and I would reject it. That would be my 
answer to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the meaning is that if the board find 
that the paper is of the right kind, then they can not refuse to 
grant a discount, but it does not take away the power from the 
board to pass on the paper. It simply means that it is the 
intention to say to them, “ You shall not show any favoritism, 
and if you, representing the member bank, know the paper that 
the board wants to be good paper in every respect, you can not 
Say, ‘We will not discount the paper.’” The reason why that 
= — in was to prevent favoritism and discrimination be- 
ween banks, 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator from Minnesota, 
if the Senator from Massachusetts will permit me, that he has 
given a very frank answer. That is his opinion, and if that is 
true, this amendment, in my judgment, ought to be adopted. 
I can not put that construction on the bill myself. It seems to 
me that it will not bear that construction. I have talked with 
members of the committee, and I judge from what they said 
that they intended that it was to take away the discretion of 
the board to pass on the value of the paper and when they pre- 
Sented notes that were in form and complied with the law, as 


far as the value of those notes was concerned, they had no 
right to investigate it. If the Senator will permit me, let me 
read the provision: 

And each member bank shall be entitled as a matter of right— 

As a matter of right— 
to the rediscount of eligible paper to the full amount of its capital. 

As I take it, eligible paper is only the first step. It must he 
eligible in order to have any legal right to take it even though 
they wanted to take it. They would have no legal right to take 
it unless it is eligible. There is defined elsewhere the particu- 
lar kind of paper that is eligible. The officers of the bank 
would violate the law if they accepted any peper that was not 
eligible, although the man who signed it might be worth forty 
times the face amount of the note or bill. But after it 1s 
eligible, then they determine whether it is good, I suppose. In 
the ordinary course of business, if they know the bank is good, 
they will take it on the strength of the bank, and ninety-nine 
times out of one hundred that will be all right. But I do not 
believe we ought to take away from them by law the right to 
say we will investigate and see whether this paper is any good 
and we will not give you a loan unless it is good. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think the question of the Senator from 
Nebraska is a technical one, and, as far as the practical opera- 
tion of the law is concerned, it is of no consequence. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, what is the value of the provision? 
Why do you put it in here? 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will give me the time, I will 
explain the value of it. I think it is a violent presumption to 
suppose that when a note is not worth anything, is absolutely 
of no value, the regional bank.is compelled to take it. Nobody 
believes that any such construction as that could possibly be 
placed upon the language. If it is not eligible, it is not useful; 
it is not good for anything. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is eligible. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not think so. I think the Senator is 
mistaken about that. A bank at McCook, Nebr., has an account 
with the bank at Omaha and it wants a rediscount. The bank 
at Omaha that rediscounts the paper for the bank at MeCook 
knows nothing about that paper except the recommendation 
given by the bank at McCook. I am speaking of the practical 
operation of business. The bank at McCook will telegraph to 
Omaha for $50,000 and the $50,000 is sent, and on the same day 
the bank at Omaha gets $50,000 worth of paper. The bank at 
Omaha does not presume to pass on the quality of the paper, if 
I may have the attention of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am listening to every word the Senator says. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The bank at Omaha does not pass on a 
single note as to the value or responsibility of the signer. It 
takes whatever is sent. If the bank at McCook sends notes that 


are no good, and the bank finds out it is being imposed upon, it 
does not discount its paper, and it would not transact business 
with them any more. If a member bank practiced that kind of 


a fraud upon the regional bank, that bank then becomes a dis- 
credited bank, and the Federal reserve board has power to 
discipline or punish them or put them out of the association, 
or the Government can close it up. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think that would ever 
happen? 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the bank was not good, of course it would. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought from what the Senntor said a while 
ago, it never took the paper into consideration, and that that 
never could happen. That is just where it would happen under 
the provision. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the bank is not a creditxble bank, then, 
of course, the reserve bank will refuse to rediscount its paper 
because it is not doing a creditable business. 

Mr. NORRIS. And it finds out it is not a creditable bank 
by the operation of the very amendment that you are now seek- 
ing to put in. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. The Senator may have the idea 
that whether there are 8 or 12, the regional bonk is going to 
investigate the individual character of the paper that is sent 
to it, but it is a ridiculous idea. That never will be done. 
When that bank, with all its assets, stands behind its obligation 
with the regional bank, and that obligation does not exceed its 
capital stock, if it is not good then it ought not to be admitted 
to membership in the association. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. There is not any doubt about 
that. I agree fully on that point. I was seeking to ascertain 
how it would operate. I believe the Senator would also agree 
that the particular provision he is now seeking by this amend- 
ment to put into the bill would not be necessary one time in 
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ten thousand. It would not be necessary if the officials of the 
regional bank honestly and fairly performed their duty. Is not 
t] true‘: 





Mr. BRISTOW. No; I would not say that. 

Mr. WEEKS. When the Senator from Nebraska and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas have completed their colloquy, I should like to 
conclude my st: ment. 

r. NORRIS. We are, of course, at the mercy of the Senator 
4Trom \Iass use tts. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I want to say once more that 
eligible paper is paper that arises as a result of a commercial 
transaction 1d that it will be so defined by the reserve board. 


When a member bank goes to the reserve bank to rediscount 
paper and has not rediscounted up to its capital, that paper will 
be rediscounted as a matter of course, provided there has not 
something developed similar to the rather preposterous proposi- 
tion advanced by the Senator from Nebraska, which would make 
the paper ineligible. If I were a director of that bank and the 
conditions obtained which he has named, I should say the paper 
was ineligible. But it is simply extending the credit of member 
banks, and through the member banks to the customers of the 
member banks. ' 

It is net an unusual proposition to say that the reserve bank 
shall be compelled to rediscount a certain amount of paper for a 
member bank. That is the process followed in ordinary com- 
mercial business. A merchant or a manufacturer goes to a 
bank and makes a trade with the bank to do certain things. 
We will say that he agrees to leave with the bank $10,000 with- 
out interest as his deposit, and he will keep an average deposit 
of $10,000 on condition that the bank agrees to loan him, at any 
time he needs it, $50,000. 

The conditions between the bank and the customer are ex- 
actly the same as the cenditions which will obtain between the 
reserve bank and the member bank. The bank in this case 
knows all about the commercial credit which should be extended 
to the customer. He has been furnished the financial state- 
ment, he has examined that financial statement, and he is satis- 
fied that the customer makes a good note up to $50,000. There- 
fore, on condition of his leaving $10,000 without interest in the 
bank, he will lean him at any time he wants it $50,000. That 
is done every day and every hour in every day, and probably 
every minute in every day, by every large commercial bank in 
the country. The borrower comes in; he does not take the 
trouble even to go to the officers of the bank, but pushes his 
paper through the teller’s window and receives the money as a 
matter of course. That is practically the same process which 
we contemplate here. If the member bank is being maintained 
under conditions which examinations should disclose, and if it 
has paper which is qualified under the law, then it should have 
the right to get the rediscounts up to a limitation. There may 
be disagreement about the limitation; possibly we have placed 
it teo high. There might be arguments on both sides of that 
question, but that the bank shall have the right to know what 
it can get from the reserve bank, and in that way be able to 
know bow far it can accommodate its customers, is without 
question in my mind. That is the purpose of the amendment 
which has been offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator sits down, let me ask him 
a question. Does the Senator have any idea that there will be 
any necessity for this amendment, except in cases where the 
officials of the regional bank are trying to impose upon some 
member bank? 

Mr. WEEKS. 
to boards. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. WEEKS. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
question. 
WEEKS. I am going to answer it. In the Navy they 
define a board as a long, thin, narrow, wooden thing. While a 
board is not always of that character, I do not want to leave 
any more discretion in the reserve board which we are author- 
izing by this bill or in the board of directors of the reserve 


I am not disposed to leave too much authority 
I understand that. 

In the Navy—— 

I should like to have the Senator answer my 


Ton 
sii, 


banks than is absolutely essential. 

I should like to put provisions, as much as possible, into the 
law defining their duties and make it a bank of laws rather 
than a bank of individual judgment. If we qualify the paper 
and qualify the character of the bank which indorses the 
paper, and know every day, or as frequently as we want to 


see what the condition of the bank is, then we have it about 
right. I do not say that the reserve board, if we did not have 
this restriction in the law, would impose on the banks. Per- 


haps they would not, but they would be using their judgment 
at the same time when it would not be necessary, and possibly 
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they might embarrass a bank extremely when they intended to 
do exactly the right thing. I want these member banks to 
know what they can do, and to know it with certainty; to be 
able to go somewhere and get the accommodation which wil] 
enable them to accommodate their customers who are entit!eq 
to it. If they have to depend on the will or whim of the di- 
rectors of the reserve bank, they can not know. Therefore I 
think this amendment is justified. 

Mr. SHERMAN. May I inquire of the Senctor from Massa- 
chusetts as to eligible paper? Do I understand that eligible 
paper means necessarily paper properly secured? 

Mr. WEEKS. I certainly think so. I think the Feder] 
board will define what it is and will define it in such way that 
it must be paper that is secured as a result of a comme-:cig] 
transaction. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Would there be any objection to writing 
that in? It would require only a couple of words. Would it 
impair the strength of the amendment? 

Mr. WEEKS. We asked a dozen or fifteen banking men to 
give us a definition which could limit the kind of paper which 
we wanted to cover by this definition of commercial paper, and 
no one of them did it. I do not know just exactly how the 
reserve board will finally conclude to define it, but I assume 
they will in some form, so that there will be no question about 
what eligible paper is. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will state that the proposed law provides 
that the Federal reserve board shail have the right to determine 
or define the character of the paper that is eligible for discount. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, that is the very thing I am 
trying to get at. I do not want to impose any more duties on 
the Federal reserve board than we have to impose. They will 
have enough to do likely to keep them out of mischief. If the 
words “properly secured” would relieve them of the duty of 
making an additional rule, we would thereby lighten their bur- 
den and make exact the law. We are making the law. We are 
not, so far as we can help, engaged in delegating a power to 
some board over which we will have no authority after we have 
created it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator from Illinois think that 
this would be unsecured paper? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understand it is paper coming from a 
member bank and it is rediscounted paper, all of it. We do not 
change the character of the solvency of the maker when the 
maker of the note or collaterals are good. If there were no 
banks that made mistakes we would never have any failures. 
That is one thing that the Senator from Nebraska probably 
is not satisfied about. This rediscount paper is only described 
here as eligible paper. That may be a technical meaning in 
banking circles, around law offices, and with the fraternity we 
are pledged to deal with a great part of the time. I have not 
a very clear definition in my mind of what eligible paper is. I 
know what an eligible candidate is. He is one qualified to rm 
provided he has got enough backing. I want to know if this 
eligible paper comes under that same definition, if it belongs 
to that class, provided it has the right kind of backing in the 
solvency of its maker. 

Mr. WEEKS. We provide that it must be commercial paper 
resulting from a commercial transaction. Then we leave it to 
the reserve board to make rules and regulations which will 
define the kind of paper which shall be accepted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit me there? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the board of directors of the regional 
bank have the right when this paper is presented and the de- 
mand made by the member bank to inquire as to the solvency 
of the maker? 

Mr. WEEKS. Of course they 
plain—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me finish the question. If that be true, 
then the purpose which you have here could absolutely be 
avoided in every instance by the board of directors or managing 
officers of the bank by simply saying to the member bank, “ We 
reject your application for the reason that your paper !s not 
good; these men are not solvent.” That gives them the disere- 
tion, and if you do uot take that discretion away from thew, 
so that they can get it without exercising that discretion, then 
you have not accomplished anything by your amendment. 

Mr. WEEKS. Now, Mr. President, let me explain further to 
the Senator from Nebraska. Very frequently brokers make 2 
arrangement similar to the arrangement which I have described 
might be made by a merchant. The broker arranges with bis 
bank to loan him $100,000 on collateral at any time he may 
wish the money, and the kind of coliateral is defined, such as 
railroad stocks and preferred stocks of industrial concerns. 


let me ex- 


would. Now, 





tm: in 
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The broker wants to borrow $50,000 and he sends over the 
stipulated ameunt of collateral, railroad stocks and industrial 
preferred stocks, but among those industrial preferred stocks is 
a stock which the banker knows to be cornered in the market, 
he knows that it has not a broad market, and, therefore, if he 
wished to sell it he could find no good market for it. Generally 
he would send that stock back to the broker, saying to him: 
“1 do not like that particular stock you have sent over; it 
comes within our general agreement, but I do not lke to have 
that stock in the bank. Send me over something else.” Un- 
doubtedly, under such circumstances, the reserve bank would 
say to the member bank: “ That note of yours seems te comply 
«ith the law, but the maker of that note is making notes and 
thev are being sold here, there, and everywhere; in other words 
is putting out too much paper. I wish you would send me 
e other paper in place of that.” Undoubtedly that is what 
would be done. 
ir. NORRIS. There they would be acting in good faith. I 
nresume the purpose of inserting this amendment here is with 
object of permitting the bank to get the money regardless 


of whet the officers of the reserve bank may say. I have no 
doubt but that, either with er without this amendment, the 
onarztion which the Senator has pointed out would be fol- 
loved in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand; 
bat if this amendment were not incorporated in the bill, there 


would not be one ease in ten thousand where there would be 
an essity for it; and if it were incorporated, there would 
not be one ease in ten thousand where it would come into active 
operation. I concede that, but you have seen fit to put it in. 

it has any virtue, then, it seems to me, it is here for the 
urpose of permitting a member bank to get money when the 

rve bank for some motive, whatever it may be, is inclined 
t to permit that bank to get what it is honestly, rightfully, 
and legally entitled to. As soon as you give them a discretion, 
such as yeu say they will have, then, if they are inclined to try 
to injure a member bank, they will do so by virtue of the dis- 
cretion lodged in them. So it seems to me that if the construc- 
1 
t 


) 
i 


If 


| 
t 
I 


ion which the Senator gives it is the proper one, it would prac- 
ically be nullified. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I entirely disagree with the 
Senator from Nebraska. I do not think what he has said would 
happen in any form once in a life time, and we can not possibly 
leg’siate against an impossible condition. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is just what the Senator is trying to do, 
I think, in putting that amendment in the bill He is trying 
to legislate against what woald probably never happen; but it 
would bring into it the principle that you could say to one man 
who has monéy, “ You loan this to another man, regardless of 
the valve of the seeurity which he puts up to get it.” 
BRISTOW and Mr. HITCHCOCK addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WEEKS. TI yield the ficor, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
from Nebraska that I want this amendment in the bill, because 
it gives the bank the right to get the money, for the very reason 
he suggested, namely, that it takes from the bank the power 
to discriminate. If that bank is not good, if that bank is prac- 
y a fraud in the conduct of its business, then that fact 
hould be reported to the Comptrofler of the Currency, and 
tl ink should be disciplined according to law, and of course 
it w i be. 
not want the regional banks to have the power to say to 
one bank. “ We will net accept this paper,” and, as a result, 
refuse thet bank the eredit to which it is entitled. That very 
pow ; the power I am seeking to limit. 

NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas is 

ik and he makes plain to me what his intention is and 

what his theory is, but it is absolutely different from the con- 
nn placed on this amendment by the Senator from Massa- 


Mr 


SRISTOW. It may be different in the mind of the Sen- 
rom Nebraska, but [ do not think that it is in the mind of 
ily else. 

r. NORRIS. It differs from the construction placed upon it 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Massachusetts and my- 
self cre in absolute accord. We are undertaking to accomplish 
fxacily the same thing and we have used the same language. 
We believe absolutely alike in regard to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. You have undertaken to use, and do use, the 
Sate language, but the Senator from Kansas says that this will 
take away the diseretionary power of the board of directors. 
That is what he wants to do—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Exactly. 


nr 


| carload of hides. 


Mr. NORRIS. While the Senator from Massachusetts says 
that it will not take away the discretionary power and they will 
have a right to say “We want real security.” That is abso- 
lutely the reverse of the construction which the Senator from 
Kansas places on it. I believe the Senator from Kansas has 
put the right construction on it, as I understand the matter, 
and I agree with him. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, this discussion has opened up 
some fresh points in reference to this bill, about which I should 
like some information. So far as the country banks in my State 
are concerned, they have very little, indeed, of the kind or class 
of paper described by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks}. We do not have bills of exchange drawn against 
actual existing values, except now and then, perhaps, on a little 
lumber, sometimes on a carload of potatoes, or sometimes on a 
Those bills are almost all drawn either on 
5 or 10 days’ sight, and very rarely for more than 30 days. I 
am, in my own mind, trying to see how the country banks of 
my State can avail themselves of the benefits of this bill in case 
our national banks shall enter this system. I confess I do not 
understand the meaning of this language: 

The rediscount by any Federal reserve bank of any bills receivable— 


I can not understand why the words “bills receivable” should 
be limited in the way they are limited by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. We regard bills receivable as promissory notes. 
Take, for instance, a note signed by a merchant who goes to 
Boston to buy his goods. He wants to get cash so as to pay 
cash for his goods in order to get the discount, and he comes to 
the bank with a thousand dollars of town bonds—the very best 
class of securities—and says, “I want my money on this col- 
lateral.” Now, I want to know, if the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is correct in his definition of the meaning of these bills re- 
ceivable, why the term “bills receivable” is used on page 35? 

Mr. WEEKS. I did not intend to limit what the definition of 
the reserve board would be as to commercial paper. I said the 
ideal commercial paper would result as I instanced by the illus- 
tration which I gave, but that would not forbid some other form 
of paper being commercial paper, coming within the definition 
which the reserve board will give. For instance, a farmer 
might be sowing 10 acres of vheat and expect a harvest from it, 
and he might draw on his bank for six months or give a note 
for six months, to be paid when the wheat is harvested and 
marketed. That might be within the definition which the re- 
serve board will impose as to commercial paper and that would 
come within the limitations which the Senator from Vermont 
suggests. I am not attempting to cover all of the limitations 
which the reserve board may impose or define as to commercial 
paper; I am simply giving what I consider an ideal definition of 
commercial paper. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, with that understanding I feel 
perfectly content; but I was trying, in my own mind, to con- 
ceive why this language should be used if you meant to restrict 
it to the ideal paper, because you use the language “ bills receiy- 
able and domestic and foreign bills of exchange.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HitcHeock]. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I move that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska be laid on the table. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHArgern] to lay on the table 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hitcnucock]. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, before the roll is called on 
this amendment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be compelled t 
that the motion is not debatable. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well, I can be heard later. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JACKSON (when his name was called). 





» rule 


I inquire whether 


the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] has 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he 
has not. 


Mr. JACKSON. As he has not voted and I have a general 
pair with him, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. NELSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEPHENSON] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from California [Mr. Perkins}. 
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I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from South Carolina 
{|Mr. TILLMAN], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (when his name was called). I an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fay]. 
If he were present, I should vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
‘THORNTON] and the transfer of that pair to the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. WorxKs]. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (when Mr. STone’s name was called). I again 
alnounce the necessary absence on account of illness of my col- 
league [Mr. Stone]. He is paired with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. CrarK]. If my colleague were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when the name of Mr. THomas was called). 
I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. THoMAsS] is absent 
on account of illness and that he is paired with the junior Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. BurteicnH]}]. If my colleague were pres- 
ent, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lippitt]. He 
uppears to be absent from the Chamber, and I therefore with- 
hold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote 
“ vea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (after having voted in the negative). I in- 
quire whether the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] has 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he 
has not. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
and in his absence withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to state that the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Fo.ietre] is unavoidably detained from the 
Chamber. If he were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN. My colleague [Mr. CLarK of Wyoming] is 
detained unavoidably from the Chamber. He is paired with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. If at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. CuitTon] is unavoidably absent. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson]. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. SmMirH] is unavoidably absent and is paired 
with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper]. If 
he were present, the Senator from Georgia would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—37. 
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Ashurst Kern Pittman Simmons 
Bankhead Lane Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Bryan Lewis Ransdell Smith, 8. C. 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Reed Swanson 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Robinson Thompson 
Gore Newlands Saulsbury Vardaman 
Hollis Norris Shafroth Williams 
Hughes O’Gorman Sheppard 
James Overman Shields 
Johnson Owen Shively 
NAYS—31. 

Borah Colt Kenyon Sherman ; 
Bradley Cummins McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Brady Dillingham Nelson Smoot 
Brandegee Gallinger Oliver Sterling 
Bristow Goff Page Townsend 
Burton Gronna Penrose Warren 
Catron Hitchcock Poindexter Weeks 
Clapp Jones Root 

NOT VOTING—27. 
Bacon du Pont McLean Sutherland 
Burleigh Fall Myers Thomas 
Chilton Jackson Perkins Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Smith, Ariz, Tillman 
Cla Ark Lea Smith, Ga. Walsh 
Cy ord Lippitt Stephenson Works 
C1 son Lodge Stone 


So Mr. SuarrotH’s motion to lay Mr. Hircncock’s amend- 


ment on the table 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. 


was agreed to. 
Mr. President, I now move to increase 


the provision in the Owen bill for a gold reserve against notes 


from 334 per cent to 45 per cent. 


desk to be read. 


The VICE 


ment. 


The SECRETARY. 


PRESIDENT. 


On page 39, in line 3, after the word “and” 


I send the amendment to the 


The Secretary will state the amend- 


and before the word “its,” it is proposed to insert “a reserve in 
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gold or gold certificates of not less than 45 per cent against,” so 
that, if amended, the paragraph at the top of page 39 will read - 

Every Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves in gold or lawf\)| 
money of not less than 35 per cent against its deposits and a reserve jn 
gold or gold certificates of not less than 45 per cent against its Federa| 
reserve notes in actual circulation, etc. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SHerMAN] desires to address the Senate. [| 
shall be very glad to yield to him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, before we start toward the 
conclusion of this bill I wish to place in the Recorp the practics| 
effect it will have on the areas in which the three central 
reserve cities are located. 

I have taken the divisions of the Census Bureau. They are 
the North, the South, and the West. 

The North contains the States of Maine, New Hampshire. 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

The South contains the States of Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, and the District of Columbia. 

The West contains the States of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, 
Oregon, and California. 

Following the subdivision of the States, and basing the calcu- 
lation on the last report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
dated November 20, 1913, I consider, first, the capital and sur- 
plus in the northern subdivision, 

The capital consists of $735,504,616, the surplus of $562,776,- 
774.16, In this division the total capitalization and surplus is 
$1,298,281,390.16. Under the proposed bill it would require 6 
per cent of the capital and surplus to capitalize all of the 
regional banks in the northern division, or $77,896,883.41. 

The southern division contains capital in the national banks 
of $213,858,535, and a surplus of $112,524,659.95, making a total 
capitalization and surplus of $326,383,194.95. The Owen caucus 
bill would require from this division the compulsory contribution 
of $19,582,991.70 as capital to the reserve banks that would con- 
stitute the system for that area. 

The West contains a capital of $109,310,105, with a surplus of 
$53,665,521.77, making a total capital and surplus of $162,975,- 
626.77, of which 6 per cent would be required for the capital 
of the regional banks, making a total capitalization for the 
Western States of $9,778,537.61. 

I will now put it in another way.. 

Under the bill named, the Northern States would contribute 
72.7 per cent of the total reserve bank capitalization. If the 
bill were applied in the actual administration of affairs, the 
South would contribute 18.27 per cent of the total capitalization 
of all the national banks in the country. The Western States 
subdivision would contribute 9.10 per cent of the capital. 

Passing from the capital and surplus that will together fur- 
nish the capitalization of the proposed regional banks, of whatever 
number they may be—say, a minimum of 8 or a maximum of 
12—to the total deposits, I consider first the country banks. 

The northern country banks have total deposits of $2,569,- 
501,425.01. A 5 per cent contribution of these deposits from 
the northern area would require, from the country banks 
alone, $128,475,071.25. 

The South has deposits of $730,200,381.25. Contributing a 
like proportion, 5 per cent, it would give toe the deposits of the 
regional banks in that area $36,510,019.06. 

The West, out of its deposits of $338,690,242.41, would con: 
tribute a like 5 per cent, or a total of $16,934,512.12. 

These are entirely the figures of the banks outside of the 
reserve and central reserve cities. 

In the northern division the total deposits in the reserve and 
central reserve cities, less the time certificates, making whit '5 
left the demand liabilities, aggregate $1,903,533,901.19; and jn 
this area there would be contributed, under the provisions o! 
the bill named, 6 per cent, making a total of $114.212,0:4.(' 
involuntarily contributed from those cities in that area. 3 

The South would contribute, from its total of demand /i:- 
bilities in its reserve and central reserve cities of $107,865.039.9', 
6 per cent, or a total of $6,471,782.40. ea. 

The West would contribute, from her demand liabilities 
its reserve and central reserve cities of $244,878,104.55, © pe! 
cent, or a total of $14,692,686.27. 

Of the time deposits of $37,096,550.41 in the northern reserve 
and central reserve cities there would be 5 per cent contributed, 
or a total of $1,854,827.52. 
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The South would contribute, from time deposits in reserve and 
central reserve cities of $8,466,609.87, 5 per cent, or $423,330.49. 
The West, with time deposits in the same class of cities of 
$2i Sp would contribute 5 per cent, or a total of 
$1 972.474. 83. 

‘he total contributions from their deposits of both the country 
panks and the reserve-city and central-reserve city banks in the 
northern States, following the subdivision made by the census 
returns, would be $322, 438,816.25. 

The South would contribute toward the total deposits of the 
regional banks to serve those areas a total of $62,988,123.65. 

The West would contribute $42,678,210.83. 

The total, on the basis of these reports, is $428,105,150.73. 

The percentages run as follows: 

Of the deposits on which the regional banks would transact 
pusiness, the North would furnish 75.2 per cent. 

The South would furnish 14.7 per cent. 

The West would furnish 9.9 per cent. 

I the 1 report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal 
yeal g the 30th day of June, 1913, a report is made of the 
d bution of $46,500,000, distributed to the crop-raising areas 
of the country. This went to the South and the Southwest, to 
the Middle West and Northwest, and to the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain States. The subdivision is made in that way 
and the distributions are given to cover those areas. 

I have collected the crop values for 1909, which is the year 
preceding 1910, the last census. 

The crops.of the Northern States for that year had a total 
yalue of $3,120,454,108. 

rhe crops of the Southern States had a total value of $1,921,- 


e crops of the Western States had a total value of $444,- 


is makes a total of $5,487,161,223. 
The following are the pereentages of crop production in the 
; named: 

North produces nearly 57 per cent of the total crop pro- 
duction, The South preduces 35 per cent. The West produces 
Si per cent. 

Rearing in mind the percentage of capitalization contributed 
ial banks, the percentage of deposits contributed to the 
same banks, and the percentage of crop production, I wish to 
piace tuem-alongside of the distribution of $46,500,000 through 
the summer and fall of 1913 for the seasonal crop movement. 

The distribution shown by the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury at the date named allotted to the South and Southwest 
$22.550,000,000 of the funds; to the Middle West and Northwest, 
1000; to the Pacific and Rocky Mountain area, $4,950,- 
000,000; and the er answered very nearly, with very little 

aphical chanZ®, to the western division. The South and 
hwest correspond, with the exception of two States that are 
le in their crop productions, to the Southern States. The 

e West and Northwest answer almost exactly to the North- 
ern States, comprising the great grain-producing areas of the 

thern Mississippi Valley and of the Middle West and North- 
western States. 

This distribution of funds shows that to the South and South- 
west went 48.4 per cent of the total distribution of $46,500,000 ; 


to the great middle Mississippi Valley country, or the great corn- 
felds and wheatfields of the West and Middle West and the 


hwest, there went only a total of 40.6 per cent of this dis 
on; and to the Pacifie coast and Rocky Mountain country 
there w - only a total of 10.6 per cent. 
in other words, the part of the United States that will con- 
te a smaller proportion of the capital and deposits for the 
Tecional banks and that produced, as compared with the north- 
ern ec ion, & minimum of the crop got a maximum of the dis- 
‘Tioution of funds from the Federal Treasury. 
_1 4m not making complaint of that fact. I am only stating 
> fac I am only showing that the Government is called on, 
U i. the agency of the Secretary of the Treasury, to use a 
very large proportion of the Government surplus for the South 
‘nd Southwest, showing what the actual application of this bill 
wi = be. This caucus bill, or the Owen bill, can be worked out 
, -S actual application, and a fair forecast can be made of how 
£16,500.0 — when we look at the distribution of this 
" a PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pornpexrer in the chair). 
der ur of 11 o'clock having arrived, in pursuance of the or- 
fa en ‘viously made, the Senate stands adjourned until 10 
The & m. to-morrow. 
tofu Senate thereupon (at 11 o’clock p. m,) adjourned until 
‘orrow, Thursday, December 18, 1913, at 10 o’clock a. m 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, December 17, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Hear us, O Father, when we pray for a spirit so pure, so 
noble, so generous, so broad, that we can live our convictions 
without intolerance, bigotry, or scorn for those who may differ 
from us in their convictions. The world is large enough for us 
all, and there is always room enough on top for these who are 
willing to climb. 

“Nor deem the irrevocable past 
As wholly wasted—wholly vain— 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain.” 

“ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find: 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you. For everyone that 
asketh receiveth; and he that Seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened.” “ Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do te you, do ye even so to them, 
for this is the law and the prophets.” Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE—LETTER OF SECRETARY OF WAR. 

The SPEAKER. There was a letter filed from the Secretary 
of War as to claims against the United States adjusted by 
the chief engineers of the United States Army. This letter 
was referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, but 
ought to have been referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
Without objection, it will be referred to the latter committee. 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. BucHANAN of Illinois, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave of absence indefinitely on account of illness. 

BILLS INTRODUCED WITHOUT SIGNATURE OF MEMBERS. 

The SPEAKER. There are a number of bills here on which 
Members have neglected to put their names. The Clerk will 
announce them, and in the meantime the House will be in 
order so that the Members can hear 

The Clerk read as follows: 





A bill granting an increase of pension to Hannah A. Brigham; 

A bill granting an increase of pension to Henrietta Lee Coulling; 
A bill granting an increase of pension to Benjamin F. Morgan; 

A bill granting an increase of pension to Frederick C. Hammetter ; 
A bill granting a pension to August A. Bemtgen; 

A bill granting a pension to Elizabeth Elliott; 

A bill granting a pension to Ernest Oberkirk ; 

A bill granting a pension to James Ashby; 

A bill granting a pension to Mary J. Brophy; 

A bill granting a pension to Catherine Patterson; 

A bill granting a pension to Carrie Stevens; 

A bill granting a pension to W. F. Eaton; 

A bill granting a pension to Mary E. Burg; 

A bill granting an increase of pension to James Tt. Tones ; 

A bill granting an increase of pension to Edward Brady; 


A bill granting an increase of pension to Franklin L Gilbert ; 

A bill granting an increase of pension to George Gans; 

A bill granting a pension to Mary F. Robinson ; 

Petition to Congress of Louisa Stone and 15 others, residents of 
Vermont, that complete separation of State and church be assured; 
and 

Resolutions from Massachusetts Peace Society for international action 
for the suspension of naval construction programs. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 


announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 


joint resolution of the following title: 


H. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution for recognition of the services 
of the late David Du B. Gaillard, lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, as a member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, and for the relief of Mrs. Katherine Davis 


Gaillard. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 


the following title: 


S. 2689. An act to increase the limit of cost of certain public 
buildings; to authorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, 


or improvement of certain public buildings; to authorize th 


erection and completion of public buildings; to authorize the 


purchase of sives for public buildings, and for other purposes. 
RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the un- 
finished business is the bill (H. R. 1739) to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to locate, construct, and operate rail- 
roads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. The 
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House will resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, with the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] in the chair. 

Mr. HOUSTON, Mr. Speaker, pending that I desire to ask 
unanimous consent that we agree upon a limitation for general 
debate on this bill. If we can reach an agreement about that, 
I think it would be very well, and I suggest that five hours on 
a side would be satisfactory to both sides, from what I have 
understood. 

Mr. MURDOCK. You intend, then, to run over until, next 
Wednesday ? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes, sir. Five hours will be satisfactory 
so far as the minority members of the committee who are 
opposing the bill are concerned, and those who have spoken 
regarding time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. ‘Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the gentleman how many 
requests for time he has. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will say I can not tell definitely, but 
about 12 or 14 requests have been made—something like that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to add to the gentleman’s list 
of requests three more Members, who will be cn his side of the 
proposition. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I think perhaps I have one or two of those. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think I have one or two besides that. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Two others? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Two others. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I should think that five hours on a side 
ought to accommodate those who desire to be heard on the 
question. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest to the gentleman 
that he let the debate run to-day without attempting to fix a 
limit of time. It probably could be done later without any 
difficulty, but the gentleman’s own proposition would carry it 
over for two days. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Well, it has been thought better to try to 
fix a limitation to debate to-day. I thought so from conferences 
I have had with a number of gentlemen who are interested in 
the matter. I do not know that it is especially important to fix 
the limitation to-day, because I am sure we can not get through 
to-day, but if we can reach an agreement as to the time I would 
be very glad. 

Mr. MANN. I think it would be better to let the debate run 
to-day. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that that is 
very satisfactory to me. 

Mr. McKENZIE rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Air. MCKENZIE. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 


it seems to me that this is perhaps one of the most important | 


bills that we shall have to consider at this session, and it does 
seem to me that there ought not to be any attempt to limit 
discussion upon it, especially at this time. I think there ought 
to be a free and open discussion of the question, because it is 
n very important one. 

Mr. HOUSTON. There is no disposition, I will say to the 
geutleman, on the part of the committee reporting the bill, and 
those in charge of it, or anyone, to limit the debate. That is true 
with respect to all those advocating the passage of the bill. 
We thought that would be satisfactory and would give ample 
time for all. However, if it is thought desirable to go on to-day 
without fixing the limitation, I shall be willing to do that. 

Mr. MANN. You can tell better as to what time will be re- 
quired after to-day. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

‘The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. LIOUSTON. I do. 

Mr. MURDOCK. ‘Those who are in favor of the proposition 
wil! get their time from the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOUSTON. After the limitation is fixed and it is de- 
termined who will control the time, that would be true. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Otherwise gentlemen would get recognition 
from the Chair? 

Mr. HOUSTON. It is assumed that they will get recognition 
from the Chair, unless there is an equal division of time. 

Mr. FERRIS and Mr. BORLAND rose. 

The SPEAKER. Te whom does the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HOUSTON. I will yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Ferrets]. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I overheard a suggestion made 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FitzGEratp] to the ch:ir. 
man of the committee [Mr. Houston], and I am inclined to 
think we would work along better, even if there were no limits. 
tion of time, if we were to allow the chairman of the committee 
to control the time in favor of the bill and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Davenport], representing the opposition, {o 
control the time for those opposed to the bill, so that we coulq 
keep track of the division of time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, no doubt that proposition would 
be enticing to that side of the House, although I have no doubt 
that both gentlemen would be absolutely fair, and I would not 
be inclined to agree to it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my sug. 
gestion. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw: my request for 
unanimous consent, 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

The SPEAKER. Before the House goes into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, the Chair would 
state that yesterday there was received a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (H. Doe, No. 479), transmitting a ebpy 
of a communication from the Secretary of State, submitting 
an estimate of appropriation, in the sum of $5,000, for the 
expenses of the representatives of the United States at the Inter- 
national Maritime Conference for Safety of Life at Sea. nov 
in session at London, in addition to the appropriation of $10,000 
made in the joint resolution approved June 28, 1912, entitled 
“Joint resolution proposing an international maritime confer. 
ence,” and the Chair referred it to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. It is one of-those things that fall within the jurisdic- 

| tion of two committees, and the chairman of the Committee. oy 

Appropriations has called the attention of the Chair to the fact 

that a deficiency .appropriation will be required. Therefore. 

without objection, the Chair will rerefer that letter back to the 

Committee on Appropriations, Is there objection? [After a 

pause.] The Chair hears none, and the reference is changed. 
RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 
| The SPEAKER. The House will now automatically resolve 
| itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the Alaskan railroad bill, and 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] will take the 
chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 1739, with Mr. Harrison in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Co tee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 1739, and the Clerk will report the bill by title 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1739) to authorize the President of the United States 
to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
| the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee |[Mr. 
| Houston] asks unanimous consent that the first reading of the 

bill be dispensed with. Is there objection? [After a pause.| 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Houston] is recoguized for one hour. 

Mr. HOUSTON, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 

Tennessee [Mr. Houston] begins, I would like to have the 
House know that there are two reports on the bill—the ma- 
jority report and the minority report—and they are not printed 
together. I would like to ask the House to consider the minority 
report in conjunction with the other report, although the two 
are not reported together, 

Mr, HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, the general purpose and 
| scope of this bill can be stated in a very few sentences. It pre- 
vides that the President of the United States shall build a rail- 
road or railroads from the southern coast of Alaska into the 
interior, connecting the reads with the coal fields in Alaska. 
It provides also that the President shall select the route ° 
routes of this road or these roads, and it provides for and con- 
templates the building of not more than 733 miles of railroad. 

It contemplates, furthermore, that not exceeding $35,000.0" 
shall be the amount expended. It further provides that this 
road may be leased or may be operated by. the President, as he 
sees proper, 

The purpose of the bill is to develop the Territory of 
to develop our great resources there, to open up the 





Alaska, 
interior 
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agricultural section of that country to settlement and to home 
builders. That is the general purpose of the bill. 

In the consideration of this measure the question arises, Is 
that country worth developing, and are the conditions such that 
ihe Government should do this or wait for private enterprise 
to accomplish it? We have the answer to the first question in 
the written reports of the Government officials in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and in the Department of the Interior. The 
testimony is ample, setting forth the almost unlimited resources 
of this country, and shows the demand for development. From 
these reports and the reports of the Alaskan Railroad Commis- 
sion the conelusion is inevitable that in order to have that 
country developed as it should be the Government must take 
the matter in hand. Private enterprise might develop certain 
mines and eertain interests, but it would only be the exploita- 
tion of private interest and furnish an opportunity for the build- 
ing up of monopolies that could further fasten their hold upon 
these vast resources; but the development that will open up 
this country to home seekers and home builders and provide 
settlement of American citizens will only be done by the Goy- 
ernment itself, 

We have owned Alaska since 1867. The population that has 
cone there, in the main, has been led by the discovery of gold. 
People have gone there hunting for gold and other minerals, 
and they have discovered ‘other things than the wealth of the 
mines, and I believe the future of Alaska is not to be simply 
as a mining country but as an agricultural country as well, 
aud one that will develop the best attributes of the Anglo-Saxon 
race 

Under the provisions of an act passed August 12, 1912, Presi- 
dent Taft appointed a commission to conduct an examination 
into the transportation question in the Territory of Alaska; 
io examine railroad routes from the seaboard to the coal fields 
and to the interior and navigable waterways; to secure surveys 
and other information with respect to railroads, including cost 
of construction and operation, together with their conclusions 
and recommendations in respect to the best and most available 
routes for railroads in Alaska which would develop the country 
and the resources there for the use of the people of the United 
States. 

This commission was composed of an officer of the Engineer 
Corps of the United States Army, a geologist in charge of 
Alaskan surveys, and an officer in the Engineer Corps of the 
United States Navy, and a civil engineer who had practical 
experience in railroad construction and has not been connected 
with any railroad enterprise in said Territory. This commis- 
sion has made a very thorough and comprehensive report upon 
the questions submitted to them. In submitting this report and 
its recommendation to Congress President Taft urged its prompt 
and earnest consideration. 

The commission recommends the construction of two roads 
and their extension as set out in the report, and it concludes 
with the statement that— 


It is unanimously of. the opinion that this development should be 
undertaken at once and a with vigor; that it can not be 
accomplished without oe ding the railroads herein recommended under 
some system which will insure low transportation charges and the con- 
seyguent rapid settlement of this new land and the utilization of its 
great resources, 


President Taft said, in submitting this report— 
if the Government is to guarantee the principal and interest of the 
construction bonds, it seems clear that it should own the roads, the cost 
of which it really pays. 

Secretary Lane, in a letter to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Territories, comes out in strong terms in favor of this 
proposition. He says: 

I favor the adoption of this policy. I believe it to be that under 
which Alaska will develop most safely and most speedily and under 
which the resources of that Territory will most certainly become avail- 
able to the whole people. 

The Committee on the Territories has given much time to the 
consideration of all data and information available on this sub- 
Ject, and the majority of the committee strongly favor the build- 
ing of a road, or roads, by the Government. 

\atforms of all political parties have for years indorsed and 
pledged themselves to the development of Alaska, and the last 
Dx oct platform favored the immediate undertaking of this 
work, 

President Wilson, in his great message to Congress submitted 
ol December 2, 1913, comes out with characteristic boldness and 
clearness in advocacy of the Government building railroads to 
levelop Alaska. He says: 


, \ duty faces us with regard to Alaska which seems to me very press- 
ing and oa imperative; perhaps 1 should say a double duty, for it 
rate both the political and the material development of that Terri- 
‘Che people of Alaska should be given the full Territorial form 
Loy py °rmment, and Alaska, as a storehouse, should be unlocked. One 
‘cy to it is a system of railways. These the Government should itself 
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build and administer, and the ports and terminals it should itself control 
in the interest of all who wish to use them for the service and develop 
ment of the country and its people. 

But the construction of railways is only the first step; is only thrust- 
ing in the key to the storehouse and throwing back the lock and opening 
the door. How the tempting resources of the country are to be exploited 
is another matter to which I shall take the liberty of from time to time 
calling your attention, for it is a policy which must be worked out by 
well-considered stages; not upon theory. but upon lines of practical 
ex lency. It is part of our general problem of conservation. We have 
a freer hand in working out the problem in Alaska than in the States 
of the Union; and yet the principle and the object are the same wher- 
ever we touch it. We must use the resources of the country; not lock 
them up. There need be no conflict or jealousy as between State and 
Federal authorities, for there can be no essential difference of purpose 
between them. The resources in question must be used, but not de- 
stroyed or wasted; used, but not monopolized upon any narrow idea of 
individual rights as against the abiding interests of communities. That 
a policy can be worked out by conference and concession which will 
release these resources and yet not jeopard or dissipate them I for 
one have no doubt ; and it can be done on lines of regulation which need 
be no less acceptable to — Pe and governments of the States con- 
cerned than to the people and Government of the Nation at large, whose 
heritage these resources are. We must bend our counsels to this end. A 
common purpose ought to make agreement easy. 

This bill provides that the President shall determine the loca- 
tion of these roads and whether one or more shall be built. He 
will be limited as to the number of miles to be constructed and 
as to the amount of money that shall be expended. 

Mr. Chairman, it was contemplated by the committee, as I 
stated in the beginning, that the amount expended should be 
only $35,000,000. Since the bill has been reported by the com- 
mittee I have had a conference with a number of gentlemen on 
both sides of this House who, while they think perhaps the 
limitation is expressed, yet would prefer that it be put in 
stronger terms; and I want to call your attention to the fact 
that the committee had prepared an amendment and authorized 
the chairman of the committee to present that amendment, 
which makes a specific limitation of the sum to be expended to 
$35,000,000. 

We should not determine or locate routes by legislation. 
Legislation can do some things well; it can determine policies 
and provide means, but the executive department can best work 
out the details. The very size of the legislative body, which by 
virtue of its numbers gives wisdom in the adoption of policies, 
constitutes a handicap in the execution of the details of such 
policies; therefore we have presented to you a bill which de- 
termines the policy that the Government shall build the road, 
or roads, and we have left to the Executive details as to the 
location and construction; and while we tbink it wise not to 
undertake the details, Congress retains contro! througn the need 
of the Executive to obtain the annual appropriation for the 
continuation of the work. 

From the evidence set out in the hearing and from the report 
of Government officials I am convinced that the agricultural 
productions of Alaska can be made very great. 

These officiai reports establish the fact that agriculture can 
prosper there; that they can grow small grain, poiutoes, and 
other vegetables most successfully. We invite your attention 
to these reports. They furnish evidence co>-clusive that the 
necessities of life in the way of foodstuffs can be grown there 
in great abundance. 

In speaking of the agricultural products, these reports state: 

There are large tracts <f arable and grazing lands in central Alaska, 
for the most part unutilized because of the lack of transportation. 
The census of 1910 shows that there were 2,660 acres of improved 
farm lands in Alaska, most of which is in the province here under 
discussion. Up to the present time hay and potatoes, with a variety 
ye vegetables, have been the chief crops. In 1910 nearly 
$100,000 worth of potatoes and $100,000 worth of hay were produced. 
Oats, barley, and rye can be ripened in many parts of the Territory 
Up to the present time only a smali amount of wheat has been 
ripened, but it seems certain that this grain can be successfully raised, 
at least in the Tanana and Susitna Valleys. 

The largest areas of agricultural lands are located in the Susitna, 
Tanana, and u fer Kuskokwim Valleys, and there are smaller tracts 
in the Copper ver Valley and in other parts of the Province. Con- 
siderable profitable farming has been carried on near Fairbanks, where 
a local market is reached by wagon roads. A number of homesteads 
have been taken up near Knik, in the Susitna region, and more would 
be entered if there were any means of getting products to market. 
Agricultural land in Alaska is not likely to yield any crops for export 
for a long time to come, but with the increase of local markets follow 
ing the mining development after railway construction farming com- 
munities will spring up at many localitics. 

In addition to the farming lands there are much larger areas of 
goad grassland, and the cattle raising is likely to become an important 
ndustry in parts of this field. With the decrease of the western ranges 
in the States, Alaska may before long be drawn upon for beef api 
mutton. The reindeer is another source of food supply in Alaska. 
Domesticated reindeer have been successfully raised in Alaska for 
upward of 30 years; the herds now aggregate about 40,000 head. The 
coastal barren grounds of Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean furnish the 
most extensive reindeer pastures of the Territory. Reindeer moss also 
grows abundantly on the uplands above the line of good timber and 
grass in many parts of central Alaska. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gent!eman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 
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Mr. SWITZER. What are the conditions existing at the 
present time with relation to procuring a homestead in Alaska 
of 160 acres, or 320 acres? 

Mr. HOUSTON. We have homestead laws providing for the 
entry of homesteads there, each entry being limited to 320 
acres. 

Mr. SWITZER. At how much per acre? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I am not familiar with the details of that; 
but the laws are very liberal in that respect, as is shown by 
the size of the homestead that is permitted. 

Mr. SWITZER. How many homesteads have been taken up 
to this time? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I can not inform the gentleman of that. I 
can furnish him that information though, but I do not have it 
at hand. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman speaks of good 
grass land? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman tell the 
House the kinds of grass that are grown in the interior of 
Alaska? As I remember, blue grass, which has been mentioned, 
is not the kind grown in Kentucky. I wish the gentleman would 
tell the House something about the possibilities of grass growing. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The grass that seems to thrive and be most 
profitable is timothy. It seems that that is the character of 
grass that grows in greatest abundance, according to my recol- 
lection. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That must have been im- 
ported recently. 

Mr. HOUSTON. It has been imported there, and in fact it 
was found out by droppings along the roadside how it would 
prosper and grow. 

I think the most favorable report is made in regard to the 
growth of timothy. However, blue grass grows there very well. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. It is not the kind of blue 
grass that we know about. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. ‘The Kentucky blue grass. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I understood it is very much the same kind 
of grass, making allowance for the difference in climate and 
latitude. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Before the gentleman 
leaves that subject, will he yield for a question? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentieman state 
where this navigation is? In the report of the committee I 
think there is a mistake. It says 500 miles of navigable rivers. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is a mistake. That 500 should be 
5,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I noticed the mistake. 
Will the gentleman state what the principal rivers are that are 
navigable? 

Mr. HOUSTON. The Yukon River is the longest and great- 
est, and the Tanana and the Kuskokwim. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washingten. The Kuskokwim is about 
500 miles in itself, is it not? 

Mr. HOUSTON, Yes; I believe it is. The Kuskokwim and 
the river adjacent to it, the name of which I do not now remem- 
ber, give more than 500 miles of navigable water. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That only makes about 3,000 
miles. 

Mr. HOUSTON. There are over 5,000 miles 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan (continuing). The Yukon, 
1,500 miles; 1,000 miles from St. Michael to Fairbanks on the 
Tanana, and 500 miles on the Kuskokwin, if I remember the 
distances correctly. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes; and I will state to the gentleman from 
Michigan that there are a number of rivers running into the 
Yukon which are navigable for many miles. They go up through 
valleys as rich as they can be. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would it embarrass the continuity of the 
gentleman’s remarks to indicate on the map the location of the 
navigable streams and agricultural districts that are likely to 
be developed by the building of this railroad? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I can give the gentleman some information 
in regard to it, but I am not so familiar as is the gentleman 
from Alaska, who will go into that more fully. The Yukon 
River begins here [indicating on the map] and runs around in 
this way. Here is the mouth of it. It takes a circuitous reute, 
such as I indicate on this map, and that is a very long river. 
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The Tanana runs into it, and down below lies the Kuskokwim, 
at this point. Near the coast is what is called the Coastal 
Range of mountains. Over these mountains lies the great ip- 
terior that we hear so much about as the agricultural! section, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman indicate the proposed 
railroads, and particularly the location of the defunct Central 
Railroad of Alaska that was financed by the Sovereign Bank of 
Canada? 

Mr. HOUSTON. The roads that have been recommended by 
the railroad commission that made a survey under the act of 
Congress passed two years ago have recommended that a road 
be built from Fairbanks to Chitina. That comes to a point 
where the Copper River Railroad already runs, starting at 
Cordova. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the Guggenheim road, is it not? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I so understand it. It goes up into the 
Copper River country where the Guggenheims own the copper 
lands. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman indicate the other pro- 
posed railroad? 

Mr. HOUSTON. The other railroad goes from Seward, or con- 
nects with a road already built from Seward, up the distance 
of 71 miles; then, where the red line indicates, it goes up into 
Susquaquim, from which a branch leads to the Matanuska coal 
fields. The other road connects the Bering River coal fields, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman state how much has 
been built on this line? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Seventy-one miles. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
road leading from Cordova up to Chitina is not the road that 
leads up to the Bonanza copper mines owned by the Guggen- 
heims? Did not the hearings show that they were controlled, if 
not owned, by the Guggenheims? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I so understand. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. With pleasure. 

Mr. GOULDEN. How many miles of railroad are in opera- 
tion in Alaska? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Two hundred and twenty-three miles, on 
several different roads. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I understood the gentleman to say that 
there were only four months of the year in which the rivers 
were open and navigable? 

Mr. HOUSTON. About four months; some seasons a little 
more. I am speaking about the Yukon River. 

Mr. GOULDEN. How many months would it be possible to 
work there building a railroad? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Every month in the year. It would be 
more difficult at times than at others, but there are a great 
many advantages that they have during the cold weather, when 
it is frozen—a great many advantages in building and in travel- 
ing—that would compensate for other difficulties they would 
have to encounter. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Is the gentleman satisfied that thirty-five 
millions is more than a beginning in building this road? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I am satisfied from the report of the rail- 
road commission that we have submitted to us that these roads 
can be built for $48,000 a mile. At that rate, the 733 miles that 
are recommended by the commission weuld cost $35,000,000. 
That is on the basis that we borrow the money at 6 per cent. If 
we get it at 3 per cent on Government bonds, it could be built 
cheaper than that. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The gentleman will realize the fact that if 
the Government begins that road it would be necessary to com- 
plete it, no matter how much it cost. That is what many of us 
have in mind and fear. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to state that these roads that are 
proposed to be built will connect the southern coast with the 
interior of these two rivers. Now, it is the opinion of the com- 
mittee, and I am firmly of the opinion, that one road could be 
built from the southern coast of Alaska into the interior [0 
Fairbanks, that it would constitute such a trunk line as the 
Government could stop then and there and not build any fr 
ther. The benefits would be very great, and it would perhaps 
not be necessary for the Government to do any more building, 
because this road would call for branches and spurs, which 
would naturally be built ty private enterprise. It would make 
connections at Fairbanks. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The chairman has also stated it had the 
approval of the board of railway engineers. 1 should like to 
known who constitute this board of failway engineers? _ ee 

Mr. HOUSTON. Ove of them is an engineer from the ~ 
Stgtes Army, another is one from the Navy, and another is MT. 
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Alfred Brooks, the engineer of the Geological Department. One 
is Maj. Ingersoll, of New York, a civilian engineer, who. was 
appointed beeause of his competency as an engineer and be- 
cause of the fact that he was not connected with any railroad 
company in Alaska. I have the names here; they are Maj. 
jay J. Morrow, United States Army Engineer, and Alfred M. 
Cox, of the United States Navy. 

Mr. GOULDEN. ‘Then, the committee have based their report 
alinost entirely upon th> findings of this board of engineers? 
In view of the past history of similar enterprises, a lack of con- 
fidence is felt by many of us in the House. 

Mr. HOUSTON. We have not adopted the report of the 
engineers, ner do we recommend it. We provide in this bill 
that the President of the United States, with all the light he 
can get from the commission or the report, and from any engi- 
neer he may see fit to employ, shall himself determine the lines 
that he shall build, or how many of them. He may not build 
put one line, Right here I want to call attention to this fact: 
A line from the southern coast could be built straight up to 
Fairbanks, and in place of having 733 miles of roads we would 
have perhaps less than 500 miles of road, and that of itself 
would be a great step toward the development of Alaska. 
That perhaps might answer the present needs and might be all 
ihat the President would see fit to build. I think likely that 
would be the result. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The gentleman spoke of portions of these 
river routes which are open only four months in the year, ap- 
proximately? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There are rivers on the southern coast 
there that are capable of being navigated a much longer period 
than that. 

Mr. HOUSTON. There certainly are. There are some rivers 
on the southern coast that never have any trouble with ice 
at all, where the water is comparatively warm. The ice never 
blocks up the harbors there, for instance. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. But you do not get very far 
nland with those rivers? 


Mr. HOUSTON. No. 
Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 


Mr. WINGO. Through what kind of territory would the pro- 
posed road which the gentleman suggests from the southern 
portion to Fairbanks lead? 

Mr. HOUSTON. It would go through a mountainous terri- 
tory for about 100 miles. 

Mr. WINGO. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
such railroad could be constructed for $48,000 a mile? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I stated that the roads recommended by the 
commission could be built for $48,000 a mile. A good deal of 
that, the gentleman knows, is through level country, where the 
building would be cheap. Of course, when you come to building 
through a mountainous country that would be more costly. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman speaks of the road recom- 
mended by the commission. What kind of a road did they rec- 
ommend, and what kind of steel did they recommend? 

Mr. HOUSTON, They recommended a standard-gauge road, 
‘nd T believe they said something about the steel rails. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, I do rot remember about that. . 
oat pe a ss, I am not sure that they gave the weight 
of the rails. 

Mr. WINGO. Has thegentleman or the committee investigated 
to find out what is the actual cost of material, steel, and ties 
lor a standard-gauge railroad in the United States, per mile? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes; we have made some investigation. 

Mr. WINGO. What is it? 

Mr. HOUSTON. It varies from $25,000 a mile up, according 
to the character of the road built. No figure can be stated. It 
depends on the kind of road that you are building and the place 
and conditions under which you build it. 

_Mr. WINGO. Take the Kansas City Southern, from Kansas 
City to the Gulf, over a level territory ; that cost $50,000 a mile 
to build and equip, 

Mr. HOUSTON. There are many roads in the country over 
level land that cost a good deal more than that. I do not care 
to take up time in discussing the price of building a road. I 
um hot an expert, but I am inclined to believe the evidence that 
8 submitted, together with what this commission states, when 
they Say that this road can be constructed for $48,000 a mile. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman say that he is satisfied that 
the road ean be built for $48,000 a mile in Alaska? 

Mr. HOUSTON. In some places I am satisfied that it can be 
built for a good deal less than that. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 


Mr. BORLAND. I suggest, in line with this question of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrnco], that a good deal of 
the cost of building roads in Missouri and Arkansas is because 
of the terminals and the right of way, and that there is quite 
an item in terminals in large cities and other expenses of that 
kind that now occur in the building of railroads in the States 
which would probably not be present in the construction of a 
road in Alaska. 

Mr. WINGO. But I was calling the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that in litigation growing out of what the roads 
actually cost in the Western States, outside of terminals, and 
in those States that had the 2-cent passenger and lower freight 
rates litigation, the evidence showed conclusively that, ex- 
clusive of terminals, $50,000 was the mile average to build and 
equip. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not know where the gentleman gets 
the average. I question very seriously whether the roads in 
Missouri and Arkansas cost $55,000 outside of the terminals. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to inject this statement that these 
terminals up there are already reserved. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I do. 

Mr. COOPER. As I recall the figures, Mr. Chairman, the 
Government of the United States gave the Pacific railroads 
$48,000 a mile only for building the most difficult portion of the 
roads over the Rocky Mountains; and on the level land, through 
Kansas, of which the gentleman [Mr. Winco] spoke, it was very 
much below that amount—I think, less than $25,000 a mile, on 
the average—although their accounts, as the undisputed tes- 
timony showed, were padded beyond that amount, but the cost 
on the average was less than $25,000 a mile. One of the en- 
gineers who assisted in the construction was Mr. Harris, of 
Kansas, afterwards Senator from that State, and he said that 
much of it really cost less than half that amount per mile, and 
that $48,000 a mile, as I remember, was the maximum amount 
allowed by the Government for building the most expensive 
portions of these roads over the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Now I yield to the gentleman from Mich- 

igan. 
Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I was going to ask the gentle 
man this question: I understand that it is proposed to supple 
ment the 71 miles of road so far constructed from Seward north- 
ward by a road going on farther northward in the general di 
rection, perhaps, of Fairbanks. Gentlemen are talking about 
the probable cost per mile of constructing roads. It strikes me 
that perhaps the best way to ascertain the probable cost per 
mile of Alaskan railroads will be to ascertain what the cost per 
mile has been to construct the roads already constructed. For 
illustration, there are 71 miles of the Alaska Northern Rail- 
road constructed and about 150 miles of the Copper River & 
Northwestern Railroad, and I have no doubt the gentleman 
from Tennessee knows what the average cost per mile of the 
construction of the Copper River & Northwestern and Alaska 
Northern is, but I want to say this: The 71 miles of Alaska 
Northern were particularly difficult miles to construct there, 
and, if I remember the testimony, seven tunnels had to be passed 
through in that case. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Well, in regard to that, the proof shows 
that the cost of that road was enormous; it was very great. It 
is rather strange to understand why so much should have been 
expended, notwithstanding taking into account the docks and 
terminals, stations, and things of that sort; but an immense 
amount of money was spent there. It was the beginning of au 
enterprise I suppose they intended to carry out, but they ex- 
pended an enormous amount of money which was way beyond 
any reason necessary in the course of the construction of the 
road. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has not the proof shown that the first 20 
miles of road cost $18,000 a mile? 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is true. 

Mr. LENROOT. And that afterwards it went into a Cana- 
dian syndicate and there is an utter absence of proof of what 
the balance cost? 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is true. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I thought perhaps the chair- 
man had some further information in reference to that and the 
chairman might know about it. 

Mr. SWITZER. Might I ask the gentleman is it standard- 
gauge-or narrow-gauge road for the 71 miles? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Standard gauge. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOUSTON. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not want to retard the progress of the 
gentleman’s argument. I think he knows from our previous 
service together I am liberal and somewhat given in favor of 
Alaska—— 

Mr. HOUSTON. I am sure of that. 

There are 7,300,000 acres of land available for agricultural 
development, and a large part of this land lies in the great 
interior valleys along the great rivers there. I shall here call 
attention to the 5,000 miles of navigable water on these rivers, 
on which steamboats of a high class are now in operation for 
a part of the year. The lands along these great rivers are as 
rich as the bottoms of the Mississippi River. We know we can 
not let it remain undeveloped. We can not ignore it, and we 
can not shirk the responsibility that rests upon us to care for 
and utilize this great wealth. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wanted to ask the gentleman whether his 
committee in its very elaborate hearings considerc. the question 
of building any of these roads contemplated in this bill on any 
other gauge than standard gauge? Now, why I ask that is 
because recently I had called to my attention the fact that in 
Tasmania they had built narrow-gauge roads that cost very 
little, and yet have opened up the country. Did the committee 
consider that at all? 

Mr. HOUSTON. The committee did consider that, and the 
committee is of the opinion that we should build a standard- 
gauge road. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman state the reasons right 
there? 

Mr. HOUSTON. There are a good many reasons. We ought 
to build a high-class road and build a good road, and here is a 
proposition to issue $35,000,000 of bonds, and I think we could 
handle the bonds much more advantageously if they were predi- 
cated upon a standard-gauge road than if based on a narrow- 
gauge road. The main reason is that we want a high-class road 
and a good road. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if one gentleman did not testify, or make a statement, before 
your committee, and told of building several miles of railroad 
at a 3-foot gauge, at a cost, if I recollect aright, of about $17,000 
a mile, and that it was quite equal to handling all the business 
the road had to do? He was a Seattle man and had large in- 
vestments in that Territory. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes, sir. But we would not build a road of 
that character. That kind of a road would not meet the de- 
mands that we contemplate are going to be put on a road built 
up there. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Is it not a fact that the testimony showed 
that the first road built would be a trunk line, and there would 
be a reasonable expectation, based on the evidence submitted, 
that there would be ample freight to be carried over this road 
not only to justify but to require a standard-gauge, well-built 
road, and that subsequently laterals would be built which would 
add to the burden of the freight-carrying requirements and 
would make it necessary to have such a road? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I think that is absolutely correct. 

After 15 years in Alaska, Prof. C. C. Georgeson, the superin- 
tendent in charge of the Government experimental stations in 
Alaska, says that— 

‘rhere are no other resources in Alaska so great as the agricultural. 
Ail we need is people to settle upon the country and take advantage of 
the great opportunities. 

Now, Prof. Georgeson has made some statements at an earlier 
period in regard to the conditions in Alaska and as to agricul- 
ture there, and has spoken of the difficulties attending it. He 
has not gone wild and taken the course of an enthusiast or a 
dreamer, but he spoke of the difficulties in the way, and dis- 
counted the idea of too much encouragement to the beginner to 


hope for great results at the beginning. Yet, after a long ex- 
perience there, after opportunity to know thoroughly and fully 
what the agricultural resources are, these are the statements 
that he made. 

When we think of a country that will produce $780 worth of 
potatoes to the acre, and 67 bushels of wheat, and a large num- 
ber of bushels of barley and of rye, and 115 bushels of oats, we 
are ready to believe that man will not only make a living, but 


grow rich, if he can get a footing to utilize and work these lands. 
From the president of the Farmers’ Association at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, we get the following information: 
The territory adjacent to Fairbanks produced 300 tons of potatoes in 
1912, which were worth $30,000, and in 1913 400 tons were produced, 


worth $40,000, and they expect that 800 tons will be produced in 1914. 
It is estimated that this amount will be all that the market will 


consum wi 
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The Delegate from Alaska [Mr. WicKERSHAM] sent out a 
number of packages of sugar-beet seed, which were planted 
near Fairbanks, and those planting them pronounced the grow- 
ing of sugar beets a success. 

Shall we let this vast area of wealth that belongs to the 
people lie idle and undeveloped? If so, we are unfaithful to 
our trust; we are unmindful of our duty to those already there 
and sluggards in meeting the responsibility that devolves natn- 
rally upon us. We absolutely bury our great resources there, 
or else we allow corporations to monopolize and rob the Ameri- 
can people of many of its fairest and greatest treasures. 

We have expended large sums in the effort to irrigate the 
dry lands of the West and make them productive for the benefit 
of settlers there, and much of this expenditure has been of 
doubtful value; but, nevertheless, the Government has done 
this work because it believed it was just and due that the 
Government should perform this function. There will be no 
need of irrigation in Alaska. That ground, frozen in winter, 
thaws in the spring to a depth sufficient to grow bountify) 
crops, and the thawing ground and dissolving ice below fur. 
nish moisture sufficient to make the harvest yield in abundance. 

In reference to the resources of Alaska, I desire to insert 
some extracts from the report of the commission. 

The mineral wealth of Alaska is at present its most important re. 
source, but the Territory also includes extensive tracts of farming 
and grazing lands and many water powers. Excellent timber oceurs 
in southeastern Alaska, while the inland forests are valuable for loca! 
use, There are also valuable fisheries along the Pacific seaboard, which, 
while they will not furnish tonna for the railway, yet affect the 
transportation problem by furnishing additional business for the 
steamers connecting with proposed coastal terminals, 

This commission report, after setting forth in detail the pro. 
ductions of different parts of Alaska, says: 

To sum up, Alaska Bae Jeosaced to date mineral wealth having an 
aggregate value of $229, 000, of which about $22,000,000 is to he 
credited to the year 1912. This output is remarkable, considering that 
large mining operations are practically confined to the coasta! region, 
easily e to ocean transportation, and that the vast mineral 
wealth of the interior, except the richest of the gold pliacers, is almost 
untouched. 

The gold output there now is about $17,000,000 annually, 
and it is estimated that if this country is developed with rail- 
roads that the output of gold would amount to $100,000,000 a 
year. If the output should fall far short of this estimate, yet it 
would more than justify the expenditure necessary to build 
these roads. The increase in gold product alone would justify 
the cost of the roads provided for in this bill. 

The presence of coal of excellent quality and in immense 
quantity is established beyond cavil or doubt. The saving to 
the Government in the transportation of coal from the East 
will be a large item of value to the Government. It would soon 
amount to enough to build a dreadnought. 

The growing of reindeer in Alaska has been very successful. 
In 1893 Congress began the work of importing reindeer from 
Siberia into Alaska. The total number of reindeer thus im- 
ported into Alaska up to 1902, when the Russian Government 
withdrew its permit, was 1,280, and since that time they have 
increased very rapidly and have proven to be a most profitabie 
business. There are now very nearly 40,000, which estimated 
at $25 per head would amount to $1,000,000 in value. P. P. 
Claxton, the commissioner of education, in his statement fur- 
nished me, says: 


Experience has shown that the total number of reindeer in Alaska 
doubles every four years. Assuming that this rate of increase con 
tinues, in 1920 there will probably be in Alaska about 150,000 reindeer. 


And he further states— 

It is possible that the untimbered grazing lands of Alaska might, In 
the course of time, support 4,000,000 reindeer, of which 1,000,000 might 
probably annually furnish a meat supply for exportation to the States. 

We find from the report on the Work of the Bureau of Hdu- 
cation for the Natives of Alaska, 1911-12, on page 13, the fol- 
lowing: 

The reports from the reindeer stations for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1912, show a total of 38,476 reindeer among 54 herds 
Of the 38,476 reindeer 24,068, or 62.5 per cent, are owned by 6%: 
natives; 3,776, or 9.8 per cent, are owned by the United States; 4,511, 
or 1.7 per cent, are owned by missions; cml 6,121, or 16 per cent, are 
owned by Lapps. by 

At an average value of $25 per head, the 24,068 reindeer owned 4 
the natives eepetoeas a capital of $601,700. e total income of - 
natives from the reindeer industry during said fiscal year, exclusive 0 
the value of meat and hides used by the natives themselves, W 
$44,885.04. Point 
none reiaeer am alfects the entire coastal he tone wth, the 

rrow to the a sula, a roximating 7 
distance from Maine to South ering’ k ime connecting the 54 herds 
would be more than 5,000 miles fn length. 


Thus it will be seen that this industry wiil soon become f 
great resource of Alaska, and will furnish food for the peo 
in Alaska and in the States. 
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Alaska is regarded as a very cold country, and in fact the idea 
prevails in the minds of many that it is too cold for home 
dwellers and for the pursuits of the various industries of life, 
vet the facts show that men can live there in comfort and can 
~arry on industries in comfort and health. Many luck upon it 
as uu arvetie province, yet about three-quarters of its area lies 
" n the North Temperete Zone. I want to call your attention 
to » statement set out in the report of the Alaska Railrozd Com- 
mission, which says: 

climate of tae coastal province is comparable with that of Scot- 

d the Scandinavian Peninsula, in Burope, but 

That of the inland region is not unlike the climate of Alberta, 

¢ hewan, and Manitoba, in Canada. The northerly Province 
the Polar Sea is the only one in which arctic conditions 


CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

- ETTYZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 

the gentleman may be permitted to conclude his remarks. 

ne CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York {Mr. Firz- 

crraLD] asks that the gentleman from Tennessee may be per- 

«| to conelude his remarks. Is there objection? [After a 

.| The Chair hears none, and the gentleman wili proceed. 
HOUSTON. i thank you. 

. experience of those who have gone to Alaska, and those 
long resided in that country, shows that the climate 
pealthful one. The report of the commission says 
t] “no extremes of cold or heat occur along the Pacific 
also this report states, in speaking of the inland 


who have 


nost 


idity of the climate makes the extreme temperatures of winter 
, resist. All who have lived in this inland region are agreed 
winter climate is far more healthful than in many parts of 
where the temperature is higher, but where there is an 
humidity. tesidents of the interior have no fear of the 

. cold that often prevails during the winter months. The 
journey between Fairbanks and Valdez is made by men, women, 
and offers no serious hardships except when «storms are 


— 
ed 


:ttention to these facts for the purpose of showing that 
»nle ean live there in comfort and health. 


| want to eall attention to the fact of the amount of 
ue that Alaska has paid. 
COOPER. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
there? 


HOUSTON. Yes. 

COOPER. I dislike very much, indeed, to interrupt the 
eman, but in view of the statement made by the gentleman 
Arkansas [Mr. Winco] that it costs $55,000 a mile to 
build a road from St. Joseph or Kansas City south to the Gulf, I 
desire to call attention to facts which I mentioned a moment 
| find that my recollection was correct, and I turn to the 
Iteconp of January, 1895, page 827. This is what the Pacific 
Railroad received, and they built roads right out through the 
ountry which the gentleman mentions: 


Over the mountains they were allowed $48,000 a mile by the Govern- 
nm other portions of the road $32,000 a miie, and for all of the 
more 
22,500 a mile represents the average cost of construction, except 
peculiarly difficult circumstances. 


se come from the Government, so that when the gentle- 


ects B 


man says that it costs $55,000 a mile, with our improved methods | 


of construction, to build a road over that comparatively prairie 
ountry from Kansas City south, on the average, I think either 


he must be mistaken or else the accounts of that particular 
construction were padded, as the commission found with respect 
to some accounts in this case. 

Ir. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to interrupt the 
gentleman from Tennessee. I have refrained from doing so 
thus far. But inasmuch as the question of construction is up 


as Arkansas and Nansas and other States, I take it that the 


the year 1912, 





is somewhat | 


than $20,000 a mile and the statement of the commission is | 


i would be glad to knew what the estimate for Alaska is 
( routes. The railroad commission, according to the 
m y report and the statement of the chairman, refers to 
‘) ciltorent estimates on 16 different routes. Without reading 
the rou 8 in detail, let me give you the average estimate for 
; i the 16 routes, 

HOUSTON, Mr, Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
hot take up my time for that. 

‘ir, PERRIS. I shall not take up the gentleman’s time. 

_ Ait, HOUSTON, ‘That is an argument that stands in an 
in ndent relation. I do not think that belongs to this part 
O4 argument, 

FERRIS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw my 
su tion, | 

. HOUSTON. I was calling attention, Mr. Chairman, to 

the payments that have been made by Alaska. The total re- | 
Celp pild in from customs, internal revenue from the seal 
rn ls, sales of public lands, and so forth, was $853,988.71 
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Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman tell 





Mr. McLAUGHLIN. 
us where those revenues came from? 


Mr. HOUSTON. From customs duties and internal revenue, 
and things of that sort. 

Tt is a fact that Alaska has paid more revenue into the 
Treasury per capita than any people on the face of the earth, 
and when we contemplate what has been accomplished there we 
| know that it is only a beginning. The history of what has 
| been done and the expectations that this history justifies ap- 
|; pear like a dream of Aladdin, but, outside of the wondrous 
discovery of gold and other minerals which have been dis- 
covered there, it has been shown by Government experts and 
by experimental stations that in the soil there rests the ele- 
ments to support a hardy race of white men who will be a 
support in peace and a defense in time of war. It will be a 


great arm of strength to our United States that will help 
us to go ferward in working out our glorious destiny. And 


the State or States that will be formed there will in the future 
be bright and glorious stars in our flag and bright gems in our 
great sisterhood of States. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOUSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. LLOYD. Has the gentleman figures there showing what 
they have paid in revenues for any considerable number of 
years in the past? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have the general aggregate. 
the details here, but I have the aggregate. 

Mr. LLOYD. The aggregate in kinds of taxes paid and the 
amounts paid? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have the sum total of the revenues paid 
into the Treasury. That statement has been made already. 

Mr, LLOYD. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman or 
to interfere with his speech; but if he is willing to put those 
figures in, I would be glad to know what the revenue is, 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have stated the amount, and I have 
the figures here in detail. 

These are reasonable expectations, and the facts and figures 
as we get them from Government reports, made by sworn offi- 


I hi not 


ive 


not 


cials, show what we may expect when we unlock the door and 
open the way to American thrift and energy. The netural re- 
sources are there to sustain a large population and furnish a 


profitable field for American labor and enterprise. 

Mr, Chairman, I believe a careful study of this question will 
convince us that these roads ought to be built by the Govern- 
ment, It is regarded as a new departure, and in some sense it 
is; but the conditions and exigencies are such that they demand 
this exercise of governmental power. That we have the power I 


shall not step to argue, for that, I think, is beyond question 
now, in the light of judicial decisions and political sanction of 
what the Government has done and is doing. A situation con- 
fronts the American people that calls for this work, and to 
those who think it a departure from former practice and for- 
mer notions of the proper exercises of governmental power I 


ce 


would say that the American people are progressive enough in 
| this day, when we hear so much of progressiveness, to fa 

| their duty and exercise their power to do a needed and neces- 
| gary act that is in vielation of no sound principle of govern- 
|ament, but clearly within the scope of its legitimate and proper 
function in dealing with the conditions that exist to-day. 

| For the President to build these roads is far better than the 





system of granting aid to corporations in the way of land 
| grants. There has been much criticism and condemnation of 
| what has been done along this line by the Government here- 
tofore. 

Mr. BROCKSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I do. 

Mr. BROCKSON. Is it proposed that the Government shall 
put this rond into operation by actually buying rolling stock 
and employing men to operate that rolling stock? 

Mr. HOUSTON. It is proposed that the Government shall 
put this road in operation; that the Government shall operate 
it or lease it; at just what point the President ay see proper 
to execute a lease, before equipment or afterwards, is for him 
to determine. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the centleman yield? 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
| to the gentlenman from Kansas? 
| Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 
| Nr. MURDOCK. I have read the language of the bill very 
| carefully. The language of the bill does not make it manda- 


| tory for the President to lease this road? 
Mr. HOUSTON. That was not the idea of the committee. 


| ane committee’s idea was to submit that matter to the discre- 
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tion of the President, to operate the road or lease it, according 
as in his wisdom it would seem best. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Is not the language of the bill to the effect that 
“the President is empowered, authorized, and directed” to do 
those things? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes; and then the alternative is stated. 

Mr. SCOTT. That includes the leasing of the road? 

Mr, HOUSTON. Yes; to lease or operate the road if he fails 
to make an advantageous lease. The building of the Panama 
Canal has been done by the Government itself, and so far there 
has been no charge of graft or corruption in the execution of 
that stupendous work, notwithstanding the millions of dollars 
that have been expended in its construction. 

We should not fail to observe what our neighbor, the Cana- 
dian Government, is doing along the line of building railroads 
in that country across the border from Alaska. She is building 
great transcontinental lines. Some are being built by granting 
aid to corpcrations, by guaranteeing a part of the bonds, and 
some the Government itself is building. At this time there are 
more than 2,000 miles under construction by the Government in 
Canada. Also. the Government has secured a lease for the 
operation of 1,800 miles of the new line when finished. And 
while this work on the Canadian side enhances the necessity 
and valve of similar work on the American side, it further 
emphasizes the importance of the United States going forward 
in this work and not being outstripped by our neighbor Govern- 
ment. Canada is not crowded with population, but she is antici- 
pating the needs of her people. 

Few people realize that Alaska is one-fifth the size of the 
United States. It is equal in area to nine average States of 
the Union. 

This project of developing Alaska is one that the facts and 
figures justify. In-fact, when we contemplate them it seems 
like a land of wondrous wealth which is lying there ready to 
be transformed by the hand of labor and energy into wealth 
that is past computation. 

This is a door of opportunity for our people and a place to 
rear families of happy and patriotic Americans. The best 
blood of the world will thrive there. It presents a picture glow- 
ing with promise, and if this picture is overdrawn, still we must 
believe that industrious men can support and maintain their 
families in comfort and plenty. In countries like this grow 
the strongest and most virile of the races of men. 

We can develop a land there that will be an asset to our 
Nation and a source of strength, rather than a tax or burden 
on our hands. We can develop a growing people who will be 
a help if need be to defend and protect our Nation’s honor. 

Mr. Speaker, the opportunity is there, and it is ours, and we 
owe it to our own people to open the door and let them unlock 
this great storehouse of material wealth. 

In the language of the President’s message: 

A duty faces us with regard to Alaska which seems to me very press- 
ing and very imperative; perhaps I should say a double duty, for it 
concerns both the political and the material development of the Terri- 
tory. 

To my mind, it will be one of the proudest achievements in 
our history when we do our duty to this country, or I should 
say to this part of our own country. 

Ye made a great trade when we purchased: Alaska from 
Russia. This purchase, which was consummated during the 
Presidency of that illustrious Tennesseean, Andrew Johnson, 
will stand out in history as one of the wisest acts performed 
by an administration since the beginning of our Government. 

President Johnson, in his fourth annual message to Con- 
gress, said that “the acquisition of Alaska was made with a 
view to extending national jurisdiction and republican prin- 
ciples in the American hemisphere.” This statement was made 
with prophetic vision, as subsequent history shows. The pur- 
pose was clearly expressed by him, and great headway has been 
made by our people in carrying out this purpose. We have 
given them a Territorial government of their own. 

With a mere handful of Americans there, it has paid $17,- 
000,000 into our Treasury. True, we have paid out, including 
the purchase price, $35,000,000, but this leaves a balance of only 
a little over $18,000,000 that we are behind. To offset this 
$18,000,000 we have had the benefit of a production in Alaska 
up to 1911 of nearly $500,000,000. This sum has not gone into 
the Treasury of the United States necessarily, but it has be- 
come a part of our national wealth. Our people have gotten 
the benefit of it and are just that much richer. National 
wealth is not the amount of gold piled in the vaults of our 
Treasury, but national wealth is the property that the citizens 
of the Nation own and enjoy. 


Figures are often misleading and men often make calcula- 
tions that do not materialize, yet, while there is room here for 
great discount of the figures, there will still be a basis for a 
good living and much prosperity for the industrious and frugal, 

We have paid out millions of dollars in the Philippine Islands. 
The Government has authorized the guaranteeing of the inter. 
est on bonds for the building of railroads there to the amount 
of 4 per cent on an amount not to exceed the sum of $30,000,000 
for a people not of our own race. 

Alaska is nearly five times as large as the Philippine Islands 
and is five times as valuable to this Nation. In fact, Alaska 
is an asset to our country, and the Philippine Islands are g 
liability. Shall we hesitate to build a road for our own people 
in Alaska with the assurance that money invested there wij| 
not only be enjoyed by our race, but that the money will bring 
a return, and will be paid back by revenues that even under 
present conditions have been great? 

Mr. Speaker, it is better that the channels of opportunity for 
industry and trade be given to our people than that vast sums 
of money should be hoarded in the Treasury. 

It is true that Alaska is cold, but it has been proven that the 
people can live in comfort there and the history of the world 
shows that where men have to battle with the elements and 
struggle against the difficulties of a rigorous climate they have 
always developed more strength and virility than those why 
live in a land of sunshine, fruits, and flowers. The inhos. 
pitable character of nature itseif makes men grow strong, and 
there the highest types of nature are produced. Climates like 
this have produced people among the hardiest and noblest of 
the earth. Men reared in such conditions have held up the 
world’s best civilization with more strength and courage than 
those of tropical lands. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this bill is not predicated upon the idea 
of railroad ownership as a policy for this Government. It rests 
upon a different basis altogether, and one that is in no way 
akin to the policy of general Government ownership. It pro- 
poses but the exercise of a constitutional power to make im- 
provement in the conditions in the public domain of the United 
States. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not care to take up time here to discuss 
that feature, because it was the idea of the committee that this 
should be submitted to the President, and that he should have 
the power to operate or lease the road. I think that is the 
desire of the friends of the measure generally, and if it is 
not as explicitly expressed in the bill as it ought to be, it is 
a matter we can consider when we take up the bill for amend- 
nent. 

The bill proposes to do something for the people of Alaska 
that they can not do for themselves. It is merely the extension 
of the hand of the Government to assist in creating conditions 
that will enable our own people to gain a foothold and to estab- 
lish themselves in a part of our own country that they can not 
accomplish without the intervention of Government aid. It is 
an emergency in a sense, and it is the solving of a difficult 
problem for our own people that they can not solve by their 
unaided efforts. It is for the purpose of opening up a vast part 
of our country to settiement and development by our own people. 
The exigencies of the situation demand that the Government 
shall do this, for, as has been pointed out by the railroad com- 
mission, this can not be accomplished without providing a rail- 
road such as will insure low transportation charges and the 
consequent rapid settlement of this new land. That we have 
the right and power to do this under the Constitution is no 
longer a question of argument to my mind, nor shall I take up 
your time in discussing that feature of the bill. The building 
of these railroads is justifiable upon the same grounds that 
justified the construction of the Panama Canal. When a great 
national need is before us to open the way to the great interior 
of Alaska for the benefit of our people and the material pros- 
perity of the Nation, we have the right, as it is our duty, to dig 
a canal or build a railroad, or make such other improvements 
as the conditions and the welfare and prosperity of our Nation 
demand. : 

Some men oppose this measure, because they say it is the 
opening wedge to Government ownership of railroads by the 
United States; some men favor it because they regard it as 
such; but this is not the view that actuates and prompts the 
building of these roads. It is for the great governments! pur- 
pose of opening up our public domain and developing resources 
that are ours and for opening homes for settlement by our ow? 
people. a 

When the transportation that this railroad will furnish is pre- 
vided to our people, then we can solve the problem as best how 
to conduct these roads, and there need be no fear that the Ww 4 
dom of the American people and the American Congress ca 
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solve this question along lines for the best interests of the 
Nation. Whether the roads there are to be leased or operated by | iar, and for my information I should like to know just what it 
the Government is a question to be determined by the conditions | was that resulted in the committee adopting this particular 


interest and the principal of the bonds? 


that will exist and the opportunities for adopting either the ene 
or the other plan. I have full faith that the President will exer- 


sinking-fund provision for these bonds? 
Mr. HOUSTON. I can only say that: it just procee 














Section 4 is very pecul- 


ded out of 








cise the power given him in this bill-with wisdom and statesman- | the general idea that with this impr nt going on there, and 
shi} and that he will be able to adopt that course as will best | with the development of that co entry, ‘Ala iska would furnish the 
pl te the interests of all and afford the best service obtain- | means and the revenue to pay these bonds, and that the bonds 
able. could be met in that way. Perhaps it is no special advantage, 
.e0 time has come in the progressiveness of the American | because, as I take it, the Government must meet the demands 
ne » that they will not hesitate to do a just and needed thing | anyway. Whether you take the money collected in Alaska and 
for its people for fear of controverting some antiquated political | appropriate that to the payment of these bonds or whether you 
F m. When the necessity confronts us we will exercise | pay them otherwise, I do not think it is very material. 
the natural and just right to build a road to supply a great; Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope some member of the comunittee 
| to the people of these United States. | will diseuss this before the discussion goes very far, because [ 

Chairman, I want to reiterate and to emphasize my pro- | wish to present some speeet of it from a different aspect. I 
f i conviction that the only way to save this country with its | should like to know the reasons which actus ited the committee 
‘ nse values from the clutches of monopoly is for the Gov- | in creating this special and peculiar sinking-fund provision and 
e nt to take it in hand and furnish the people a chance to | why, if they are to be issued at all, the payment shou!d n 
di it and build it up for our common country. [Applause.] | be provided for under the siuking-fund act, which affects all of 

P ite interests, such as the great syndicates that have gob- | the public debt, unless part of it be excluded or taken under 
b ip the copper and almost got their clutches on the coal lands, | some other provision of law, as proposed here. It may be a 
‘ develop Alaska if you will give them the earth and the | very important thing, when the attempt is n e to disp of 
fullness thereof, They would like for us to wait in this work | these bonds, as to what provision of law contro!s the obtaining 
u they can have the opportunity to put into their greedy maw | of money to meet them when they matt nd to provide for the 
tl |, the copper, and al] the resources there. payment of the interest. 

| want to emphasize the point that, notwithstanding the great Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

! al wealth of this country, the agricultural and farm- Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

ing possibilities are our greatest asset there, because of the fact Mr. LENROOT. Does not the gentleman think that to create 
th he farm is the place to rear children and develop manhood. | q redemption fund, that hereafte r when Congress fixes the 
Let American citizens have a vine and fig tree of their own in | price for the lease or otherwise of the road that shall obtain 
this wondrous land, and we can rear men and women more valu- | jin Alaska it would be more ce rtain to take care of this than if 
‘ than its vast deposits of gold. [Applause.] the redemption fund did not exist? 

\ FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a ques-| Mr. FITZGERALD. Not at all. If there be some good reason 
ti ; not pointed out for providing for the payment by a redemption 

HOUSTON. Certainly. fund, and not under the general redemption fund, under the 

FITZGERALD. Will the gentlemau state why it is pro-| same law that controls all the rest of the public debt of the 
1 to pay for the building of this read out of the proceeds of | United States, investors would be very slow to take the bonds 
| until they get seme accurate information. They would hesitate 

HOUSTON. That is a question that we have considered | to put their funds inte a work of this character 
and discussed a good deal in the cominittee, and there has been It looks, not being put on the same footing with other bonds, 
a difference of opinion. ‘The judgment of the committee was] as if it were intended to make them merely Alaskan bonds. 
that perhaps it would be the best to provide for a bond issue, | That has mot been the way we have proceeded heretofore—for 
a y that means we could very soon collect sufficient revenues | instance, in connection with the building of the Panama Canal— 
fr Alaska to meet the expenditure, and in place of being an aad I hope some member of the committee will point out some 
appropriation that the Government would have to pay finally, | good reason for it. 
as of course it necessarily would, it will put these people on| Mr, MADDEN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 
their feet and give them the strength and power to pay off this| wr HOUSTON. Certainly. 

d themselves ; that Alaska will pay it, and that it will not Mr. MADDEN. How nany railroads are there in Alaska 

be burden or tax upon the people of the United States, but now? 

ul \laska, with its vast resources and prodnction, will meet ’ Mie HOUSTON. Iam not sure: but five or six : - 
the demands and pay these bonds. lim the aggregate to about 500 miles. 

FITZGERALD. ff the revennes amount to what is an-| yr MADDEN. What is the total tonnage carried by at 
ti ed, they will go into the ‘Treasury anyway and will pay | yojjroads? _ ahs ; — vy , ~ 
this debt. I see no particular reason why it should be done in| — *, . TITON a ‘ ! re] ] 
tl 1y proposed in the bill. Is there any particular condition | Mr. HOUSTON. I am not able to give the ger nent 
- Treasury that makes it necessary to issue these bonds? | exact figures. W - have an estimate subn itte 1 by | comm S- 

r. HOUSTON. No; not that. But it was following out the | 0" hes this road would provably ¢: ‘ent CUS SRUe tons 
id hat has been adopted in many enterprises, to issue bonds, Mr. MADDEN. Does it not seem that there ought to be 
to ;rovide the means that way. The fact that the Government | S°™¢ information furnished as to the tonnage now carried over 
( issue bonds at 8 per cent was one fact that was consid- | “¢ Tallroads in Alaska now in existence? 
€ Perhaps it is as broad as it is long, and you might as | Mr. HOUSTON. We have 2 made by aagrngy-armpeeay- 
’ ay the money @irectly out of the Treasury as to issue | the gentieman from Maine (Mr. Gurensry], which is full and 
t I am not very particular which you do. r | complete and very instructive and has all the det: of ton- 

FITZGERALD. Then I call the attention of the gentle- | [4Z¢ matters eee : 

mii to section 4, which provides in effect for a sinking fund | Mr. MADDEN. What assurance has the committee that 
f ‘payment of the interest and the redemption of the bonds. | there will be eny such amoumt of tonnage carried o - 
Why should these bonds be placed upon any different footing, so | Ti!/toad? 

f those who invest in them is concerned, as to the security |__ Mr. HOUSTON. It has no assurance. We can no‘ : 
than any other part of the public debt of the United States? | We believe that with the elements and resources th © 
8 se the gentleman should be mistaken as to the revennes | tO eStimate that the tonnage will be large, as this very interest- 
ot ska, and that this fund does not become sufficient to | @g report shows. It is an estimate based somewhat u le 
Ir the demands that are to be made upon it, is the money | Present tonnage. 

th o be supplied out of the general fund in the Treasury? Mr. MADDEN. It is proposed to build alx 1,000 mile s of 

HOUSTON. I suppose it would have to be. As a matter | Tailroad? 
oF course, that would be left to the discretion of Congress. Mr. HOUSTON. No, sir; not over 733 miles. 

tr. hITZGERALD, I am not so certain—— | Mr. MADDEN. Does it give authority to the President of 

_ Mr, HOUSTON. If the Government issues these bonds, I take | the United States to buy any of the existing roads in Alaska? 

it tie Government would be responsible for them and would Mr. HOUSTON. Yes; to buy, lease, or make any other con- 

have to pay them, of course. nection. 

, “r. FITZGERALD. I am not so certain that it would not be Mr. MADDEN. To buy any road that exists there now? 

‘OUST Tru 


ted that this provides an exclusive fund. But what rea- 
Son is there for taking these bonds out of the scope of the opera- 
ye ‘of the sinking-fund act, which at present provides a per- 
“lly safe and sure guaranty for the payment of both the 


Mr. HOUSTON. 
Mr. MADDEN. 
possibly give him the authority to buy the Guggenh 

road? 


It does. 


Did it occur to the committee th 


it might 


eim-Morgan 
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Mr. HOUSTON. If it gives him the power to buy any road it 
would give him the power to buy the Guggenheim-Morgan road, 
and I am perfectly willing to trust the President in buying that 
road. 

Mr. MADDEN-s How much is the tonnage carried on that 
road? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have not the figures, but they are con- 
tained in the report which I have already alluded to and from 
which the gentleman can get the details. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the committee know how much it is 
preposed to spend per mile in the construction of this road? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Forty-eight thousand dollars a mile. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it not be safer to say $250,000 a mile? 

Mr. HOUSTON. No, sir. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it would. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That is because the gentleman knows 
nothing about it. 

Mr. COVINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will. 

Mr. COVINGTON. All these railroads for the development 
of Alaska have been constructed witain 10 or 12 years? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Most of them have been within something 
like that time. 

Mr. COVINGTON. There has been a substantial tonnage 
grown up as the result of the so-called development of Alaska? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes; a substantial tonnage at times; but 
some of these roads at present are in a state of suspension. 

Mr. COVINGTON. At the present time, I presume they are. 
T understand it has produced an increase of population, and I 
would like to ask if the gentleman can enlighten the House as 
to how many thousand people there are in Alaska to-day as the 
result of the development of the already existing railroads? 

Mr. HOUSTON. There has been very little increase in popu- 
jation there. There has been nothing to call for any increase or 
to encourage people to go there. The conditions under which 
they have lived and operated have been the most difficult and 
trying. They have had to encounter difficulties there of all 
kinds—the transportation problem chiefly. They have been sub- 
jected to outrageous rates when they could get transportation. 

Mr. COVINGTON. But it is a fact that within the last 10 
or 12 years, notwithstanding the creation of additional lines of 
railroad for the purpose of opening up the country and trans- 
porting to the United States the commercial products of the 
country, there has been no increase in the population of this 
practically arctic territory. 

Mr. HOUSTON. There has been little increase during that 
time, and the reason has been due to the fact that the men who 
went there had no encouragement or opportunity to contend 
with the conditions. If you give them a helping hand, they will 
increase rapidly. 

Mr. COVINGTON. One more question. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I first want to deny the gentleman’s charge 
that this is an arctic region. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

” Mr. COVINGTON. But I am not through. I want to ask one 
final question. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. COVINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask whether 
the committee has been able to obtain any thoroughly reliable 
data showing the probable increase in commercial development 
by agriculture and otherwise that will be directly incident to 
the construction of this particular line of railroad? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I think we have a good deal of information 
of that sort, and I think the gentleman will hear a great deal 
of that and can get a great deal of light on that subject if he 
will listen to the speeches. 

Mr. COVINGTON. But it would be entirely from the speeches 
which are to come? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Perhaps so. The gentleman may not have 
been enlightened by the one he has already heard. 

Mr. COVINGTON. Oh, the gentleman did not touch on that 
phase of it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Maryland asked to what extent the building of railroads has 
increased that population. Is it not true that the principal 
railroad in Alaska, the Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
road, extending more than 150 miles, is built through what is 
comparatively a gorge to the Bonanza copper mine and that there 
is no opportunity for development other than carrying the ore 
from that mine to the seaboard? 

Mr. HOUSTON, That is certainly true. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Nobody expected that to increase 
the population except as it would bring men to work in that 
mine. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes; that is an improvement and develop- 
ment of just the character that we can expect if we leave it to 
private interests to develop Alaska. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Is it not also true that nearly a1] 
of the existing railroads in Alaska correspond in character to 
the Copper River Railroad, and that they were not built with a 
view to developing the agricultural character of the country ? 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is entirely true as to perhaps every one 
of them. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Is it not also true that if a rail- 
road were constructed through the Chitina region to Fairbanks 
with a view to developing agricultural possibilities it would wn- 
doubtedly increase greatly the population of Alaska? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Certainly. You can not expect a private 
corporation to be inspired by any altruistic notion to go to work 
for the country at large. They do not do work in that way. 
They exploit private interests, that is all. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the geutle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I wanted to suggest to my 
friend that the conclusion of the gentleman from Maryland | Mr. 
CovINGTON] was based on an erroneous premise. He assumed 
that a large part of the railroad mileage in Alaska had been 
constructed in the last 10 or 12 years, but as a matter of fact 
there has not been a mile of railroad constructed in Alaska 
within the last 10 years, except, it may be, the finishing of the 
Copper River & Northwestern Road, so that his reasoning 
about the increase of population in its relation to railroad mile- 
age was based upon an erroneous conception of the situation, 

Mr. HOUSTON. Certainly. : 

Mr. TAYLOR of New York. Suppose this road is built: how 
many months car you operate it during the year? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Twelve months. 

Mr. TAYLOR of New York. Has private capital ever tried 
to get a franchise to build a railroad up there? 

Mr. HOUSTON. They have been trying to build railroads 
in various places, and they have been pretending they have 
wanted to, but have been very slow about it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of New York. Have they ever made applica- 
tion for a franchise? 

Mr. HOUSTON. They have made many applications. There 
is nothing in the way of their building a railroad if they waut 
to do it. 

Mr. GARD. I wish to know whether the gentleman !: is any 
reliable data as to the cost of operation of this proposed road? 

Mr. HOUSTON. No, sir; I have not. I can not furnish that. 
I yield the floor now, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee declines 
to yield further and yields the floor. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I hope in the interest of fair 
understanding in the case the committee will permit me to 
answer the question of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] 
as to what these proposed roads are going to cost per mile. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent that he may be permitted to answer tlie 
question propounded by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman spoke of the construction—— 

Mr. GARD. No; the operation. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not have the cost of operation at hand, 
but I do desire to put this cost of construction in the Krcord 
anyway. 

cg GARD. I will be glad to hear the construction cost as 
well. 

Mr. FERRIS. The Alaskan Railroad Commission was seul 
up there to make estimates as to the probable cost of these 
roads and estimated on 16 lines of railroad, different kinds, all 
Standard gauge, over different routes. For instance, propos'- 
tion No. 1 was the Haines-Fairbanks route. The average cost 
per mile was $44,300. No. 2 was the Chitina-Fairbanks route, 
and the average cost was $44,600 a mile. The next was No. », 
the Valdez-Fairbanks route; average cost, $44,800 per wile. 
No. 4 was for the Seward-Fairbanks route; average cost 
$45,300 per mile. No, 5, the Seward-Iditarod line; average cost, 
$52,300. No. 6, the Iliamna-Kuskokwim route; average Cost 
$55,400 per mile. No. 7, the Valdez-Marshall Pass route; *\er 
age cost per mile, $57,800. No. 8, branch from Bering Rive: 
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coal field to. Cordova, via Katalla; average cost per mile, 
s49,000. No. 9, branch from Bering River coal field to Cordova, 
via. Lake Charlotte; average cost per mile, $54,000. No. 10, 
Katalla-Bering River coal field line; average cost, $55,000. No. 
11, Controller Bay-Bering River coal. field line; average cost 
per mile, $57,000, No, 12, Chitina-Matanuska coal field line; 
average cost per mile, $51,700. No. 13, which is the Kern Creek- 
Matanuska coal field line; average cost per mile, $43,000. No. 
i4. the Skolai Pass-White River branch line; average cost per 
wile, $64,000. No, 15, Fairbanks-Yukon extension; average 
cost, $41,000 per mile. This is the lowest estimate. No. 16, 
Valdez-Matanuska coal field line; average cost, $55,000 per 
inile. The lowest estimate is $41,000 and some run up as high 
as $64,000. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the gentleman will acknowledge that 
the cost is uniform. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not have the floor to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
ask the gentleman from Oklahoma a question. 

rhe CHAIRMAN. Well, the gentleman from Michigan has 
been recognized for one hour. Does the gentleman from Michi- 
gan yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin to ask a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LENROOT._ I desire to ask the gentleman whether or not 
it is not true that the estimates for these routes included equip- 
ment of the road and also 6 per cent upon the cost? 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, I do not think so.. I have not examined 
it very carefully, but I do not think that is true. Anyway, it is 
4 very small part of what the road actually will cost. 

Mr. MADDEN, Does the gentleman know what the other 
roads cost? 

Mr. FERRIS. Some of them; some of them cost as high as 
$72,000 a mile. 

Mr. MADDEN. No more than that? 

Mr. FERRIS. They may have cost more than that. Figures 
are easily obtainable, so there can be no mistake as to the roads 
already there. The figures I gave above are correct, as they 
come from the railway commission’s report as to the proposed 
roads. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I wish to briefly state at the outset that I would not 
permit my vote to do anything injurious to the people of 
Alaska. On the other hand, I am willing at any time to aid 
in the enactment of laws that will benefit the people of Alaska 
that, in my judgment, come within the bounds of reason. First, 
let me say I am unalterably opposed to Government ownership 
of railroads, [Applause.] I will give you my reason for that 
opinion before I conclude my remarks. 

I never knew anything built or operated by the Government 
that, in my opinion, was built or operated for as reasonable 
a sum as it could be built and operated by private enterprise. 
And let me cite to you one little illustration which created a 
very strong impression on my mind that the Government can not 
build and operate things as cheaply as they can be built and 
operated by private enterprise. I obtained, through the courtesy 
of Congress, an appropriation for a Government building within 
the district which I have the honor to represent here—in part, 
at least—of $70,000. Ten thousand dollars of the money was 
used by the architect and superintendent. A prominent con- 
tractor in my home town told me he would take the contract 
for constructing that building for one-half the money it cost 
the Government, and believed he could make money out of it 

_that price. Those things create an impression upon the 
uind of a man who gives some attention to business affairs. 

_It has been said here by the gentleman who preceded me that 
Us appropriation of $35,000,000 was intended to build 733 
miles of railroad. 

Mr. TAYLOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield for a 
ninute? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TAYLOR of New York. Was this post-office building 
erected under contract by the Government or did the Govern- 
tient build it by day work? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It was built by contract by the Government, 
Superintended by a Government official and the architect's office, 
ind that superintendent absorbed $10,000 of the $70,000 for the 
‘onstruction of that little building, including the plans. 

Mr. TAYLOR of New York. How was the architect selected? 
Mr. FORDNEY. It was done through the architect's office in 

the Treasury Department. But that policy has been abandoned, 
lam glad to say. I know of no reason why there should not be 
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a plan for the construction of post-office buildings in this coun- 
try of a given cost and that one plan would suit one city as well 
as another [applause], and thereby lessen this enormous ex- 
pense of the architect’s office preparing a separate plan for each 
building. 

I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the cost of con- 
struction of railroads both in this country and in Europe, as 
given in statistics which I have, and which I believe are official. 
All will admit, I believe, it will cost more money per mile to 
build railroads standard gauge with a certain weight of iron 
and a certain efficiency in rolling stock in Alaska than it has 
cost or will cost.to build railroads in the United States. Statis- 
tics show the Government of Germany owns 95 per cent, in 
round numbers, of all the railroads in that country. Statistics 
which I have here show that it costs $113,324 a mile to build 
and equip the railroads of Germany. Statistics show that the 
original cost of construction of railroads in the United States 
is $60,000, and the present cost of construction of those roads, 
with their efficient and modern equipment, with Mogul engines 
and high-class passenger and freight cars, with 90-pound steel, 
and all those things that go to make up a first-class railroad 
in the United States, is $76,130 per mile for the year 1912, based 
on 248,000 miles of main-line railroads. Statistics show the 
cost of construction of railroads in all Europe averages $121,000 
per mile. The gentleman says the commission appointed to 
investigate and make a report on the cost of construction of 
railroads in Alaska says the roads can be built there for less 
than $48,000 per mile. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FORDNEY. Just a minute. Let me conclude this, and 
then I will be pleased to yield. 

I want to call his attention to a report by ex-Secretary of the 
Interior Mr. Garfield and Mr. Pinchot, who was Chief of the 
Bureau of Forestry, under a law providing for the construction 
of irrigation projects to be begun in this country and paid for 
out of a certain fund created by receipts of money from the sale 
of public lands in the various States. The grandest corps of 
engineers ever gathered together in any country under the sun, 
so they said, were engaged by the Interior Department to esti- 
mate the cost. After the estimates had been completed Messrs. 
Garfield and Pinchot reported that 32 projects in this country, 
in the Western States, would cost $48,000,000. The law pro- 
vided that no one of those projects could be begun until there 
was sufficient money in the fund to complete the work. But in- 
stead, when there was less than $25,000,000 in the fund, this 
work was commenced; and later on, when the representatives of 
those projects came before the committee, they admitted 
$75,000,000 had been spent and not a single one of the projects 
completed, and that it would require $75,000,000 more to com- 
plete the 32 projects estimated by the board of engineers to cost 
$48,000,000. 

So, if the estimates on your Alaskan railroads are no more 
valuable than the estimates of those engineers, they are not 
worth the paper on which they are written, gentlemen. It is 
an estimate to induce the Government of the United States to 
begin the project, and no one knows where you are going to 
land. The Treasury of the United States witi show ‘4 the end. 

Now, let me give you some comparisons as to the cost of 
hauling freight in the United States on our railroads, owned 
by individual and corporate interests, as compared with Govy- 
ernment-owned railroads of Germany. 

But first I wiil yield to the gentleman from Washington for 
a question before I begin on that subject. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I simply wanted to ask the 
gentleman whether or not in those figures he quoted, giving the 
cost of construction, they included the terminals? 

Mr. FORDNEY. They include everything connected, with the 
railroads—the rolling stock, the terminals, and all other prop- 
erty owned by the railroads. 

Mr. BRYAN. Also the right of way. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; right of way and everything connected 
with the road; and in Alaska you can not build a railroad 
without terminals and without equipment to operate it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman in a minute. 
The initial cost per mile for grading and filling and bridging is 
only the first cost. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNER. Just a few years ago the Burlington road 
through the prairie State of lowa double-tracked its line, straight- 
ening its curves and reducing its grades, and the cost of it was 
over $100,000 a mile through the State of Iowa. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. .Large amounts of money have 
been spent recently by railroads in the United States that were 
constructed many years ago. Of late large sums of money have 
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been spent in putting heavier steel upon those roads, straighten- Mr. FORDNEY. I forgot to say that, although I know that 
ing the curves, lowering the grades, strengthening the bridges, | is the fact. Later on the Government of the United States set- 
and so on, te enable them to run those great mogul engines | tled with that road and took less money on the dollar than it 
that weigh 600,000 pounds as against the 50 or 60 ton engine | had advanced. That is my recollection. 





years ago. It costs money to do those things. It costs money Mr. COOPER. On the contrary, they put in a bill here for 
to build a terminal. It costs money to do everything in connec- | 80 years at 2 per cent, and we would not accept that, and then 
tion with the equipping of a road in first-class shape. they put in another bill for 50 years at 3 per cent, and that was 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? defeated on the floor here. Then the Government got $58. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield | 600,000 cash, principal and interest, in full from the Union 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? Pacific and the Kansas Pacific, and then, the year after that, 
Mr. FORDNEY. I do. _| the Central Pacific entered into an agreement by which they 
Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman know how many railroads | gave the Government a first mortgage and made an agreement 
there are in Alaska now? } for the payment in installments of principal and interest, and 
FORDNEY. No: I have not studied that question, de- paid it all up, dollar for dollar, in full, approximating $120,. 

I ling upon the committee that has given this subject careful ae the aggregate. : 
study to furnish that information to the House. =e FORDNEY. It was not my understanding that the Gov- 
Mr. MOORE. I will ask the gentleman this question: If ernment received back all the money advanced to the Union 
there is such a fine opportunity for profit in that rich, new i Pacific, with interest. I may be wrong about that. In order to 
country, why is it that the railroad men, with all the tendency oe’ building up of Alaska, in order to aid the people of 
le peer tentcafirgerypeaeing reed my gens please, do not avail Alaska, I am willing to vote for an appropriation of money to 
i onmatnes, of the shade offered to build these roads? be loaned, to be secured by a first mortgage upon the railroad. 
Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know. But one gentleman who is | I am willing to —_ the money to any private corporation or 
in favor of this project teld me yesterday that Alaska is one individual that will build a road and they put in the major por- 
of the garden spots of this earth for truck gardening. Great tion of the required eas but I am not willing to vote for 
heavens, men. [Laughter.] Think of making a truck garden this proposition, the beginning of something to which there will 

profitable in Alask yhen the truck would perish before you — =e. ; ss ' 

( d get it to the neighborhood of people who could consume it. : ae me Oe a as to Germany. I undertook to give you the 
ir. MURDOCK. Without cold storage? difference in the cost of construction of railroads by the Goy- 
Mr. FORDNEY. Yes: without cold storage. ernment in Germany and by corporations and private interests 


| in the United States, and the difference in the cost of the opera- 
tion of those roads. I have never been in Germany, but it is my 
understanding the roads of Germany and their equipment are in 
no way comparabie in efficiency to the roads of this country. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Has the gentleman any data to show the 

c of building railroads in Canada? 


I 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
ield? 

‘he CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

r. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Llinois. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question in connection with the question asked by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moors}. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The gentleman knows that the 
railroads were very profitable in Illinois. Why did they not 
build railroads in Dlinois before the Government beiped them to 
do it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will tell my friend. We did not have the 
money in the United States then. The people in this country, 
both the Democratic Party and the Republican Party, way back 
in the fifties and the sixties, could see that, and knew what ad- 
vantages there would be to this country in the opening up of 
railroads between the Atlantic and the Pacific coast. Knowing 
that there was not sufficient private funds in this country to 
build those great railroads, the Government, through the Con- 
gress of the United States, gave aid toward the building of 
those roads, by appropriating large quantities of public lands 
instend of cash. The Government then did not have the money, 
but it had an abundance of land, which it was offering for sale 
to get money to cover into the Treasury of the United States, and 
therefore it gave large grants of land to those railroad com- 
panies. 

Now, the question whether that w: 
fathers or not I am g » leave 


Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. I will give you the cost of construction 
in Canada in just a few minutes. 

The wages paid by the railroads in the United States for the 
year 1912 averaged $14.45 a week to all their employees. The 
wages paid in Germany by the Government for operating Ger- 
nan Government railroads were $7.46 a week to their employees. 

The freight charge for carrying 1 ton of freight 1 mile in the 
United States was 7.41 mills. The cost of carrying freight by 
the Government in Germany is 1.41 cents per ton per mile, or 
nearly double the cost of carrying freight on railroads in the 
United States. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Is not that great discrepancy because of the 
magnificent distances in America, whereas in Germany the 
distances are not so great. 

Mr. FORDNEY. On the other hand, Germany has a popula- 
tion of 1,766 people for every mile of railroad in Germany as 

| against 387 in the United States. It is population and the 
amount of agricultural and manufactured products that make it 
possible for your railroads to carry freight cheaply. Talk about 
cheap freight in Alaska. Why, we produced last year $10,000,- 
000,000 worth of agricultural products and $20,000,000,000 worth 
of iwanufactured products in the United States, which were 
transported chiefly over our railroads. Comparing the value of 
agricultural, manufactured, and mining products of Alaska with 

| those of the United States and they are a mere flyspeck on the 
map of the world. 

Mr. BORLAND. Speaking about the cost of carrying freisit 
in Germany and in the United States, referring to the question 
just asked, is it not true that a long haul is carried more 


1s wise on the part of our 
to you gentlemen, but it 
eat trunk lines across the 


~+ 


| 
certainly did aid in building those g1 
country. | 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, If it was either right or wise to } 
do that for so many others in the past, is it wrong to do it for | 
Alaska now? | 
Mr. FORDNEY. That is not the proposition here. You do | 
not propose to aid a corporation or private concern by giving | 
it public lands in Alaska. You propose here to issue bonds to | cheaply per ton per mile than a short haul? 
raise money and build a railroad by the Government. If you | Mr. FORDNEY. I believe that is true. 
are going to have Government ownership of railroads, it is my Mr. BORLAND. And is not a large proportion of the cost 
candid opinion that Alaska is the proper place to begin it. | of carrying freight the cost of loading and unloading, in short 
because it is the one spot on the American Continent where | hauls? 
such an enterprise wonld be an absolute failure, and be more Mr. FORDNEY. That may be true. 
convincing to you, a Representative of this great Government, Mr. BORLAND. So that a thickly settled country like Ger- 
of your folly. If you vote for this proposition, it will come | many, that produces short hauls and small packages, would 
back to yor quickly. average higher per ton-mile. ‘ 
| Mr. FORDNEY. It would depend on the cost of operating 
| your road, and I have shown you that we pay twice as muck 
to our labor as they do, but that it costs almost twice as much 
| per mile to construct railroads in Germany under Government 
| control as it does to construct our roads in this country by 
| private enterprise. Much depends upon conditions, my friend. E 
| Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I should like to ask the ge ' 
| tleman a question on the subject of Government ownership 0 


Now. let me go on with this other proposition. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; but I would like to go on. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman stated that the Government of 
the United States did nothing for the transcontinental railroads 
except to make land grants, 

Mr, FORDNEY. The great Union Pacific line was aided by 


direct money. railroads. 
Mr. COOPER. But the gentleman omitted to say that. Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 
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Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I have been present at some 
of the hearings before the Committee on the Territories, and 
if there is any one thing that has been developed beyond a 
doubt it is that if the railroads, which have contemplated build- 
ing in Alaska, could have secured the grants that they desired 
from the Government of the United States, the roads would 
have been built, and the reason they have not been built is be- 
cause the grants desired by these companies were not secured. 
Now, if it would pay a railroad company to build these roads 
provided they could secure these grants, why would it not pay 
the Government of the United States to build the roads, it al- 
ready having not only the property wanted by the railroads, 
but a great amount of natural resources in addition to that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Why is it that no corporation has in many 
years past asked for Government aid in building a railroad in 
the United States? It is because there is plenty of capital, 
plenty of energy, plenty of determination, plenty of go-ahead- 
ness, push, pull, or earry, in the American people, to build rail- 
roads without Government aid. Why come and ask the Govy- 
ernment to aid in the building of roads in Alaska, when there 
is an abundance of capital in this country that will build rail- 
roads in Alaska just as soon as a fair return for the invest- 
ment can be offered to induce the investment of that capital? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. It is true they have made appli- 
eation and want to go into Alaska, but it is also true that they 
will not go unless they secure the grants they want. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am willing to vote for Government aid 
for the construction of roads in Alaska, as I have already 
stated, but I am not willing to vote for Government ownership 
of railroads. O my friends, let me say to you that you have 
heard the old, old story of the man in the hollow log, who 
had hold of the tail of the bear and he could not let go. There 
is where you are going to place the Government of the United 
States by building railroads in Alaska under Government own- 
ership. Talk about leasing them! Your bill calls for a lease 
lot to exceed 10 years. Where can you get an intelligent man 
that will lease a $35,000,000 property to operate, when he 
knows that he can not operate it at a profit, especially under 
that direction and authority given the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as to fixing rates, and so on? Where will you get 
an intelligent man that will take such a lease for 10 years? 
There is a town up in my State called Kalamazoo, and they 
have a publie institution there, where such men can be found. 
[Laughter.] It is nonsense to talk about leasing a $35,000,000 
property for 10 years’ use. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That provision of the bill can be 
modified when the time comes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would modify it by striking out all after 
the enacting clause. Now, the gentleman asked me if I had 
statistics as to the cost of the construction of railroads in 
Canada. I have. The construction of all railroads in Canada 
to 1912 is $72,129 per mile, a fraction less than the cost of 
construction of roads in the United States, due largely to the 
fact, perhaps, of less steel bridges than in the United States. 
lowering the grades, shortening of bends, where large sums of 

oney were spent, that were found necessary and may not have 
been done in Canada. 

But in England, my friends, the cost of railroad construction 

d equipment—and I believe it is admitted by everybody that 
their roads bear no comparison to ours in efficiency and equip- 

amounts to $275,000 for every mile of railroad built 
here. Talk about building in Alaska for $48,000 per mile! 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Is it not true that there is hardly 
| grade crossing in all England? And does not that materially 
increase the cost of building? Is it not also true that the cost 
of terminals add greatly to the cost of the construction of rail- 
roads per mile, especially when these terminals have to be 
obtained in large cities? 

Mr. FORDNBEY,. I believe that is true, but there are no 
such terminals in England as we have in the city of New York 
in Washington, the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; and think of what they cost. 
‘ir. FORDNEY. Yes; they cost a great amount of money. 
ir. GRAHAM of Illinois. In the early days terminals cost 
e or nothing. 

Mr. FORDNEY. But I am talking about the statistics of 
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‘ir. GRAHAM of Illinois. As I say, in the early days they 
cost nothing at all. 

Air. FORDNEY. Oh, you can operate railroads in Alaska 
Without terminals, can you? I think not. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to ask the gentle- 
man if he knows the estimated cost of the new Canadian rail- 
way being constructed by the Government from ocean to 
ocean? F 

Mr. FORDNEY. No, sir; I do not, but I do ‘know that 
when the Canadian Pacific was built across the great North- 
west to the Pacific Ocean the engineers declared that it was 
impossible, but Mr. Hayes, formerly an Iowa farm boy, who 
left the farm and was a roustabout around a little railroad 
station and afterwards became a great railroad man and was 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Railroad and given a salary of 
$50,000 a year, after an inspection, reported to the stockholders 
that is was possible to build the road, but it would be at great 
expense. Now, taking into consideration the great cost of con 
struction of these roads, their average cost, as I say, is $72.000 
per mile. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I saw a statement recently 
in print that this railroad in Canada that is being constructed 
was one of the best-constructed roads on the continent, that 
had nowhere a grade exceeding 1 per cent, and that the Gov 
ernment has constructed there 3,600 miles of road. I want to 
ask the gentleman if he does not think that if Canada can 
afford to construct a road of that length at Government expense, 
the United States, with its wealth and population, can afford to 
construct 700 miles of road in Alaska? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Washing. 
ton that of late I have given considerable thought to railroad 
matters. I have studied all the information I could get, and 
especially railroad statistics, and I believe that the Congress of 
the United States has gone to the extreme in railroad legisla 
tion. I am not a stockholder in any railroad, I am not talking 
from personal interest, but I think for the last few years the 
people of the United States have become excited beyond reasou 
and gone to the extreme in some respects. 

In one respect it is railroad legislation. I am in favor of 
fair return on the investment of capital, both to labor and t 
the men who own the capital. The people of the United Stat 
never were, are not now, and never will be prosperous withovt 
well-employed and well-paid labor and without capital receivine 
a fair return for investment and a security in the Governmen 
of the United States that they are going to be protected in ¢ 
rights and not be destroyed by socialism or anarchy, that shou! 
not exist in free America. [Applause.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman think that the railronds 
in this country to-day can borrow money at a fair rate 
interest? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I question right now whether a railroad. a 
lumberman, or anyone else can borrow any great amount of 
money in the United States at this time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then capital is free to invest in Alaska? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is just as free to invest in railroads in 
Alaska as it is in a peanut stand on the corner of Pennsylvania 
Avenue down here, but you must give good security, you must 
put up substantial collateral or you can not borrow money any- 
where. If you can, there is every evidence that you have hood- 
winked a cashier into letting you have money without efficien 
security. I know. I am in business and I know what the co: 
ditions of the country are. I only hope that my view of the 
situation is an exaggerated one, but it is a serious one to me 
right now. We are facing a period of lower prices and a de 
pression in business that means hard times and distress for the 
laboring people of this country, and you can not deny it. 

I clipped from the Washington Post only yesterday morning 
or the day before what purported to be a copy of a telegram 
sent from Seattle to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Humpurey] asking for Government aid for the distressed and 
unemployed in the city of Seattle, 5,000 in number; asking for 
aid from the Government in giving to them 5,000 blankets to 
care for the unemployed in that city. Whether that is true or 
not I do not know, but I leave it to you for your consideration. 
On Friday last I cut from the New York Sun a statement that 
the municipal lodging houses of New York, taken care of by the 
city government, were filled to overflowing with hungry, unem- 
ployed men, and that paper said it was due to two causes, per- 
haps; one, the sudden increased cold weather, and the other, 
the New Freedom—from work. I clipped from a Chicago paper 
and have on my desk a statement that there are 100,000 unem- 
ployed men in the city of Chicago. 

Gentlemen, if those statements are correct, it is astounding, 
and it is evidence of what is coming. What is responsible for 
it I am not going to say. I have my own notion about it, 
but I wil) let you draw your own conclusions, but if you can not 
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see it to-day, if those statements are correct, it will be as big 
as a full moon before you inside of another six months. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The gentleman spoke of the present pre- 
vailing low prices. Does he refer to the low prices of food- 
stuffs? 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, in a 





paper the day before yesterday, gives statistics on exports and | 


imports. He calls attention to the fact that in October, 1912, 
there came into this country from abroad, chiefly from Canada, 
9,881 bushels of potatoes, and in October, 1913, 472,000 bushels 
of potatoes, at 48 cents a bushel. Is not that cheap enough to 
suit setae 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understood the gentleman, however, 
he stated that there were present prevailing low prices. 

Mr. FORDNI Y. There are in some things. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not in foodstuffs? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe there are in potatoes. 
cents a bushel for potatoes cheap enough? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the gentleman’s statement apply 
only to potatoes? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Qh, no; the gentleman would not let me 
concinde—I will not say that, but I did not conclude. The 
Secretary of Commerce also showed that for the month of 
October, 1912, there came into this country from abroad, chiefly 
from Canad \ 52.000 bushels of wheat, and in October, 1913, 


Is not 43 


233. 
can be no other conclusion drawn from this report than that 
it has been most beneficial to the industries of the United States. 
Tell me what comfort a farmer in Michigan can get out of that 
kind of a report? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the genile- 


mau 7 ie ld? 


Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 
Mr. “ MILTON of Michigan. Permit me to remind the gen- 
tleman that our Democratic brethren promised the people lower 


Mr. ‘FOI R,DNEY. Well, I thank the gentleman for the sugges- 
It is true of a good many binge 
= MILT IN of Michigan. Are not they gradually accom- 


Mr. FOI :D} NEY. It is slow poison, but it is sure death, boys; 
and it is coming and it is bound to come. Now, I do not know 
whether you are going to get back to the Democratic prices of 
1896 or not. I was a farmer in the State of Michigan at that 
time, and sold potatoes at 124 cents a bushel. I sold te a par- 
ticular grocery store, and the grocer told me “I am specially 
favoring you because you are a good customer.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman says potatoes are selling at 43 
cents a b 
Mr. FORDNEY. That is Secretary Redfield’s statement. 
ir. WINGO. Will the gentleman kindly give me the name of 
the > grocer I am paying 40 cents a peck now. 

. A AA IL! TON of Michigan. One always pays more in a big 


19 
is 


city. 


crat. They are eaper in my State, and there are no Demo- 
crats up there. te et me get back to the proposition of railroads; 
TI am @rifting away. ‘Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. You want to leave prices? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I or perfectly willing to speak of a 
high and low tariff and cheapness in the cost of Tyee. Cheap- 
ness cuts no figure in this souls when you have not the money 


to buy things. Potatoes went to 10 cents a bushel, flour to $4 a | 


barrel, and bread to 8 cents a loaf in 1896, and it never was so 
far away from the laboring people of this country during your 
life or their lives as it was at that time, when they had no em- 
ployment and did not have the 3 cents with which to buy the 
bread. 

I t mean to get into politics on this subject, but you 
have forced me into it. [Laughter.] There has been a period 
of prosperity, which you can not deny, which prevailed in this 
country for the past 15 or 18 years. 1 want to see it continue. 
If you will bring prosperity to the American people, my dear 
friends—and I am one of them—I am perfectly willing that 
you shall rule in the majority here for all time to come. 
[Applause.] But tell me, when Mr. Daniels over at Baltimore 
last Friday night stated that the consumer must have eggs 
at a lower price and the farmer must get more for them, how 
can it be done? [Anplanuse.] A barber in Aberdeen, Wash., 
this last suimmer pre ented that proposition to me when he was 
cutting my hair in the barber’s chair. I said, “Can you work 


I did no 
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out a problem, my friend, that will increase men’s pay and 
lower the cost of the product of their labor?” “Oh, yes; [ 
can do that.” I said, “If you can do that, let me ask you 4 
question. You are a barber and know your own business 
better than anybody else knows it, and you know your business 
better than anybody else’s business.” “ Yes, sir.” “You work 
10 hours a day here and you charge me 25 cents for cutting my 
hair.” “Yes.” “You are going to work eight hours and cut 
my hair for 15 cents and increase your income.” “Oh, well, 
that is not fair now; that is not fair,” he said. “ Well, tel] 
me how you are going to work that out, and then I will tel! 
you something about the lumber business and how it can be 
done.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Where the middlemen are making enor- 
mous profits, profits they are not honestly or justly entitled to, 


3, 


the improper profits of the middlemen, and give the prodncer 


| more and let it go to the consumer for less? 


000 bushels of wheat, and he concludes by saying that there | 


Mr. FORDNEY. I am perfectly willing to agree with the 
gentleman on that proposition, but I am not a middleman. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is the reason the gentleman agrees with him 
because he is not a middleman? 

Mr. FORDNEY,. Oh, no; not necessarily. I will tell you if 
you were a manufacturer or producer you ought to look to the 


| American people for the market for your product. Of the 


$30,000,000,000 worth of products of this country, agricultural 
and manufactured, last year, 93 per cent was consumed at hi me. 
The best market in the wo rld is right at your door. And let 


| me tell you, my friends, in my opinion, a great mistake on the 
| part of organized labor. I have been petitioned and so have yon, 
| every one of you, over and over again to restrict immigration, 
| to make our immigration laws more drastic, to prevent the immi- 
| gration of labor from foreign countries. 


Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan 
ForDNEY] yield to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Kix: 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me answer that statement, and then 
will yield, sir, if you please. They want, I say, to restrict 
immigr ition. They do not want foreig zn labor to come in here 
and compete with their labor, and, on the other hand, they turn 
around and vote to admit free of duty the product of that 
foreign labor produced in a foreign land, to come directly in 
competition with a product of their own labor here, and destroy 
an American market. Tell me what wisdom there is in such 
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| a Cee as that? I can not see it. 


| parcel post it yill cost $1.32 


Now I yield to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Krypet]. 
Mr. KINDEL. I wish to ask you how you are going to get 
the producer and the manufacturer closer to the consumer with 
the present parcel-post rates? [Laughter.] A 20-pound pack- 
age will cost from New York to Chicago 64 cents, while by 
How are you going to get the 
two together? I want to say that you must base these rates on 


| aeroplane rates rather than railroad rates. 


wrt. The gentleman must pay it to some Demo- | 


| 
! 
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Mr. FORDNEY. I am a producer in the State of Washing- 
ton, and I am far removed from the Aflantic States, and we 
can not send our logs or lumber by parcel post. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Does the gentleman want 
to go back to the subject of railroads? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. I will conclude very soon now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. You refer to the construc- 
tion of the Canadian railroad, the Grand Trunk, that the Gov- 


rument is building. I am reading from the hearin rs before 
the House committee, in which it was stated that the read woud 
be 3,600 miles long, and that it would cost about $70,000 ; ”. 


and it says the railroad has less than a half of 1 per cen 
throughout, from ocean to ocean. Now, I will ask the : 
man if he does not think the cost of construction through ("| 
section of she country would be about the same as it would be 
in Alaska? It seems to me the character of the country 1s 
about as aieae in one place as in the other. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman from the Siate 
of Washington that I have been trying to make myself cer 
that my candid opinion is that the difference between thie esti- 
mate of cost of constructing 1 thing and the actual cost is very 


| great. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is true, but—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. I showed to you that the most in‘e!ligent 
and efficient body of engineers, 300 in number, gathered a 
gether by the Secretary of the Interior and Mr. Pinchot, hac 
made estimates on the irrigation projects to cost $48,000, 


































































hut admitted a little later, when they wanted a bond issue to 
vet money to earry on these projects, that it was going to carry 
over $152,000,000. Now, take your railroad estimates and the 
actual cost of construction, and if there is as wide a differ- 
ence between the estimated and actual cost of constructing that 
railroad as there was in the irrigation projects by the most effi- 
cient body of engineers ever assembled on the face of the 
earth—as they were called—it is not worth the paper it is 
written on. That is what I say. 

Mr. HUMPHREY ef Washington. I agree very largely with 
the gentleman that that is true; but the greater portion of this 
Canadian railrosd has already been constructed, so that they 
ire basing their estimate largely upon what bas actually taken 
plece as well as upon that which has to be finished. 


Mr. FORDNEY. I know and you know that statistics fur- | 


nished by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Bureau 
of Railway Statistics of this country are fairly accurate, and 
those statistics show that our railroads have cost over $76,000 
a mile in the United States. And you know and I know—not 
from being in Alaska, but from what we know of general infor- 
mation—that railroads in that frozen country can not be built 
as cheaply as they can be built in the United States. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; in just a minute. A minority report 
on this bill states that some mining company has penetrated the 
earth in Alaska to a depth of 2,200 feet and finds the ground 
is frozen harder than the hobs of Jericho at that depth. 

Laughter. } 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

Mr, FORDNEY. How in the name of common sense are you 
going to raise celery and alfalfa under such conditions 
[Laughter.] 

Now I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. The report of the committee 
indicates that those proposed railroads are to be pretty straight. 
Would it not be cheaper per mile if you crooked those roads 
around the mountains instead of laying them straight? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes; but you could not run a crooked 
road as cheaply as you can run a straight road. 

Mr. Chairman, now I wish I had the statistics here to show 
you how much more it costs per mile to haul a train of cars 
with a certain amount of freight upon a road that has a certain 
degree of eurve than to haul it over a straight road. I have 
them somewhere, but I can not lay my hands upon them. In 
that mountainous country up there, where you have your steep 
grides from 1 to 5 per cent uphill and downhill, it is going to 
cost more money to haul freight in a train composed of a cer- 
tain number of cars than it would cost over a level road, 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Is it not also a fact that the 
cost of maintaining a road, including the cost of the ears and 
the cost from the wear and tear on machinery, is greater on a 
crooked mountain road than on a straight, level road? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes. I know this mueh: I have had 
just enough experience in logging-railroad building to know 
that with your sharp curves, with heavy locomotives, you must 
spend large sums of money in bracing the rails around the 
curves, to keep the rails from tipping when a heavy train at a 
high speed approaches a grade. That costs a great deal of 
money. A brace on the ties costs 15 to 18 cents. It requires 
spikes to set that brace, and it costs more for the ties. All 
those things must be taken Into consideration, Around sharp 
curves, where you attain a high rate of speed, there must be 
Many braces of that kind, and the ties themselves must be 
stronger, and it costs much more to lay the track than it costs 
to lay down a straight track on a pratrie. 

Gentlemen, the only country in the world where we can com- 
pare the cost of Government operation of railroads with the 
Cost of roads in private ownership is Germany, where. as I 
Stated, 95 per cent of the roads are owned by the Government, 
aud where the wages are one-half those paid by American 
Taiiroads, and the charge for carrying freight is twice the 
Charge for carrying freight in the United States. That is the 
best argument to me that can be presented, showing that Gov- 
ernment ownership is an undesirable thing, especially with re- 
Spect to railroads. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, unless some gentleman wants to ask me 
® question, I yield baek the remainder of my time, [Applause.] 

Mr. LENROOT rose, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEn- 
roor] is recognized for an hour. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I shall not consider te any great extent the matters that 
have just been discussed by the gentleman from Michigan relat- 
ing to the cost of railroads, principally for the reason that 
it is immaterial to ws in the consideration of this bill whether 
these railroads in Alaska shall cost $48,000 per mile or $96,000 
a mile, because the resources of Alaska will pay every cent of 
the cost, no matter what it is. [Applause.] At the same 
time these railronds will permit the people to use and consume 
those resources at a very much less price than if the railroads 
were built under private ownership. [Applause.] Another 
reason is that as we proceed in this discussion I shall call as 
witnesses to contradict the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpney) the owners, the counsel, and the agents of the Alaskan 
railroads who are now opposing this bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
there? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. For my information—I have not been able to 
keep up with all this discussion—how many railroads are there 
in Alaska now? 

Mr. LENROOT. There are 466 miles of railroad. 

Mr. WINGO. How many different roads? 

Mr. LENROOT. There are three principal railroads—the 
Alaska Northern, having a mileage of T1 miles; the Copper 
River & Northwestern, having a mileage of 195 miles; and the 
White Pass & Yukon, having a mileage in Alaska of 20 miles 
and in British territory of 82 miles. 

Mr. WINGO. What information has the gentleman with ref- 
erence to the present financial difficulties of those railroads? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Alaska Northern is in financial dif- 
ficulties, or has been. 

Mr. WINGO. How many are in the hands of receivers? 

Mr. LENROOT. There are none in the hands of receivers. 
They were at one time. I will discuss that later in my remarks. 
The Copper River & Northwestern is a Morgan-Guggenheim 
road, and is not in financial! difficulties at all. The White Pass 
& Yukon road is owned by British interests, who are members 
of the Alaskan syndicate. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman discuss the freight rates 
that they charge on these roads now? 

Mr. LENROOT. Only incidentally. 

Mr. WINGO. I shall be glad if the gentleman has any infor- 
mation on that subject. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will reach that later on. 

Mr. Chairman, President Wilson has well said that the rail- 
read is the key to the great storehouse of Alaska. Without 
proper railroad transportation that storehouse will never be 
unlocked. For whose benefit it shall be uniecked depends 
wholly upon who holds the key. The present bill is based 
upon the theory that the owner of the storehouse should 
hold it. 

As in the case of the disposition of all natural resources of 
great value, there are contending interests here—private in- 
terests and the public interest. Conservationists contend 
that this storehouse should be unlocked in the public in- 
terest, that the present owners should continue to own and 
control it and furnish the key. The principal opposition 
contends that to him who shall furnish the key to unlock 
it the entire storehouse shall be given. The proposition is not 
unlike that of a man who has lost the combination of his safe, 
proposing to a locksmith that if he will unlock it he will make 
him a present of its contents. 

I propose to diseuss very briefly the present situation in 
Alaska and the necessity for the prompt enactment of the 
pending bill, with some modifications which I shall discuss 
when the bill is read for amendment. 

Great complaint has been made, and just complaint, that the 
development of Alaska has been practically at a standstill 
during the past seven years, but the cause of this has long been 
a matter of dispute. A careful study of the history of Alaska 
during the past sevem years and an examination of the pro- 
ceedings im Congress will, I believe, convince any unprejudiced 
mind that the conservationists have urged legislation opening 
up Alaska with preper safeguards to the public; that special 
interests, tegether with some good men who believe that the 
natural resources of this country belong to the man who is 
willing to develop them, have opposed this legislation and 
are epposed to any legislation that will not place these great 
resources in private hands for private enrichment alone. Un- 
fortunate Alaska has been caught between the upper and 
nether millstone ef these contending ferces and remains where 
she was seven years ago. 
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In this connection I can not refrain from saying that the 
people of Alaska have been themselves somewhat to blame in 
this matter. There are about 36,000 white people in Alaska. 
The great majority of these people are opposed to turning over 
Alaska to the Alaska Syndicate, consisting of the Guggenheims 
and the house of Morgan, but many insist that it be turned 
over to them. We are told that on the wharf at Cordova to 
greet the incoming traveler there is a huge sign containing the 
words “ Let us mine our own coal.” At Seward a similar sign 
will be found. The coal in Alaska does not belong to the 
36,000 people who live there any more than it belongs to the 
Guggenheims. The coal and other mineral resources belong 
to all the people of the United States, and I am confident that 
no legislation will pass this Congress or any succeeding Con- 
gress that is not based upon that theory. This is not at all 
inconsistent with the idea that the pioneer who, through sac- 
rifice and hardship, brings about the development of our re- 
sources should be amply rewarded. I believe he should be; 
I believe that any legislation either for Alaska or elsewhere 
should be so framed as to give the actual prospector, the 
real pioneer, adequate reward for his toil and hardship. But 
that is quite a different thing from so legislating that a group 
of men who never lifted a pick or shovel, who never visited 
Alaska, except as pleasure-seeking tourists, having an eye to 
business at the same time, should have the cream of Alaska, 
leaving to the owners—the people of the United States—nothing, 
and to the people of Alaska only skimmed milk. 

I am glad to observe that the people of Alaska are themselves 
beginning to understand that their own best interests, the future 
prosperity of Alaska, requires legislation of the character of the 
pending bill, and I am satisfied that at this session of Con- 
gress not only will this bill be passed, but other legislation, which 
will result in opening up the ccal fields of Alaska for general use. 

That the immediate construction of railroads in Alaska is 
absolutely necessary for its development I think no one will 
deny. The minority report of the Committee on the Territories, 
however, makes a vicious attack upon Government construc- 
tion and ownership of railways. In many ways this minority 
report is one of the most remarkable documents ever presented 
to Congress. I shall take occasion to analyze it later on, and at 
this time will only say that if we did not know that the men 
who signed the minority report are among the most respected 
Members of this House, whose integrity is beyond question, we 
would be warranted in the suspicion that it was inspired by 
the Alaskan Syndicate, consisting of Morgan & Co. and the 
Gugzenheims. 

As to whether or not the rescurces of Alaska justify the pro- 
posed railway construction there can be no question. I shall 
not go into any statistics of the value of those resources, con- 
sisting of gold, copper, coal, and many other minerals and rich 
agricultural lands. ‘They are all familiar to even the most 
casual student of Alaska. It is enough to say that if those 
resources belonged to a private individual, not only would there 
be rapid railroad construction to reach them, but the railroad 
construction would be carried on by the owner of the resources 
just as is proposed in the pending bill. 

The total railway mileage of Alaska is 466. There are only 
two standard-gauge lines—the Copper River & Northwestern, 
195 miles, and the Alaska Northern, 71 miles. Another narrow 
gauge, the White Pass & Yukon route, has 20 miles in Alaska 
and some 82 miles in Canadian territory. These three are the 
only ones existing at present that affect the interior of Alaska 
or have any prospect of doing so in the future. 

The Copper River & Northwestern is owned outright by the 
Alaska Syndicate, consisting, as I have stated, of Morgan & Co. 
and the Guggenheims. The Alaska Northern is claimed to be 
owned by Canadian interests, the White Pass & Yukon route 
by British interests. 

There has been practically no railway construction in Alaska 
since the withdrawal! of the coal lands from entry. 

The history of railway building in Alaska, with one or two 
honorable exceptions, is a history of lawlessness, murder, high 
finance, and chicanery. You may pick up the trail of the Alaska 
Northern, of the White Pass & Yukon, and other projected roads 
claiming to be independent of the Morgan-Guggenheim inter- 
ests, and while that trail will be found very difficult to follow 
at times and will lead one into far countries, sometimes into 
eastern Canada, sometimes to London, yet, if you will continue 
patiently to follow it, you will finally arrive at the banking 
house of Morgan & Co. in New York. 

From a careful study of all the testimony before the commit- 
tees in both Senate and House I have no hesitation in saying 
that the Alaska Syndicate now controls the railroad situation in 
Alaska, and will continue to control it unless the Government 
itself shall undertake railway construction there. 


As illustrative and corroborative of my statement, I wi}! 
briefly relate the history of the Alaska Northern Railroad. The 
Alaska Northern is the successor of the Alaska Central Railway 
Co., organized by John E. Bellaine, of Seattle, Wash., and Sew. 
ard, Alaska. The original owners of the Alaska Central were 
Mr. Bellaine and certain capitalists of Seattle, and F. Augustus 
Heinze, of Butte, Mont. While under this ownership the Alaska 
Central, through a construction company owned by Mr. Bel- 
laine, built the first 20 miles of road from Seward toward the 
interior. This 20 miles was built for the sum of $363,000, or 4 
little over $18,000 per mile. This cost included a dock, two loco- 
motives, five cars, and a sawmill. The road was then purchased 
by Frost & Osborne, of Chicago and Toronto, with the intention 
on their part of building to the Matanuska coal fields. This 
was in 1903, 1904, and 1905. Immediately upon the purchase of 
the road Frost and his associates located 63 coal claims in the 
Matanuska district. 

And let me say here, in passing, that wherever you find a rail- 
road projected into any portion of Alaska you will find the 
capital behind it at the same time attempting to get their 
hands upon all the resources along the line of that railroad. 

Mr. Ballaine testified before the House committee as follows 
(p. 152): 

His plan was to sel 
consolidation of the assets, of the 83 coal ‘claims and fhe assets of the 
ae — ay, a got, . sie Same a culties with his Chicago 

I may say, in passing, that Mr. Frost was afterwards ip- 
dicted for these coal-claim transactions, but acquitted. Frost 
& Osborne, prior to their failure, completed the greater por. 
tion of their line to its present eastern terminus, 71 miles from 
Seward. 

To carry on their various financial transactions, Frost « 
Osborne borrowed from the Sovereign Bank of Canada a sum 
of money said to be two and one-half million dollars, and among 
the securities put up to secure these loans were bonds of the 
Alaska Central. Upon the failure of Frost & Osborne the 
Alaska Centra! was thrown into court, and the final result was 
reorganization of the road by the bondholders under the name 
of the Alaska Northern, and the shareholders of the Sovereign 
Bank of Canada are the real owners of the Alaska Northern. 
It appears from the testimony that Morgan & Co. and allied 
interests owned a one-third interest in the Sovereign Bank of 
Canada and was its representative in New York. 

The Alaska Northern has not for the past three years been 
operated as a common carrier. Can there be any question but 
that the Morgan interests control the Alaska Northern? 

The White Pass and Yukon route is owned by the Close Bros. 
of London, but it also appears that they, too, are members of 
the Alaska Syndicate and have half a million dollars stock 
in it. 

There have been two or three attempts at railroad construc- 
tion in Alaska by capital really independent of the Alaska 
Syndicate. 

Mr. Bellaine testified concerning these before the House com- 
mittee. He stated that while the Alaska Syndicate were build- 
ing their railroad from Cordova a company of Pittsburgh 
people, headed by Dr. Bruner, undertook to build a railroad 
from Martin Islands, at Katalla Bay, into the Bering River 
fields, with the announced object of going up the Copper River 
to Eagle. The Alaska Syndicate sent out a force of armed met, 
attacked them, drove them off the ground, and destroyed their 
roadbed, and continued their assaults until the work was perma- 
nently stopped. 

He also testifies that in 1907 the people of Valdez organized 
the Alaska Home Railroad. They raised $100,000 and put a 
force of men to work in the Keystone Canyon, 11 miles from 
Valdez. While engaged in grading in this canyon the Alaska 
Syndicate sent a boatload of its empleyees from Cordova 
armed with rifies, picks, and shovels. This force attacked 
the employees of the Alaska Home Railroad, killed one out- 
right, fatally wounded two others, and wounded several more 
who recovered. One of the wounded men has since recovered 
from the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad $16,000 as 
damages for the assault upon him, thereby judicially establish- 
ing the responsibility of the Alaska Syndicate for this outrage. 

Mr. Bellaine, after stating these facts, continued as follows: 

When the Alaska Syndicate will exert all its colossal power, as they 
are doing to prevent the raising of capital, and then if you do happe! 
to raise a little, will go with an armed force and massacre your Cll 
ployees, it is a mighty serious situation, a mighty serious one. 

As to the charge that the Alaska Syndicate can prevent and 
does prevent the raising of capital for independent railway 
construction in Alaska, Mr. Bellaine gives some startling testt- 
mony. I quote Mr. Bellaine very freely, for of all the wit- 
nesses who appeared he seemed to be the fairest and most 
reliable, a practical railroad man himself, having a broad gras) 
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of the Alaska situation, and of all the charges and counter- 
churges made by the contending parties in the hearings no one 


yentured to reflect upon him in any way. 
I shall present his statement in his own words as found on 
page 164 of the House hearings, and pages 36 and 37 of the 


Senate hearings: 

ve are asked a great many times why the Gevernment should be 
called upon to build railroads in Alaska. The reply is sometimes given 
t} it is impossible, absolutely impossible, to raise money to build 
railroads in that country unless the railroad builders have the privilege 
of acquiring coal lands in fee, to be used as a part of the assets of the 
railroad on which to base a bond issue or to show a tonnage for assured 
earnings. But even that would provide for railroad transportation only 
to the Bering River and the Matanuska coal fields. 
In this connection I am going to give. some information for the benefit 
of the committee. It is information that bas never been made public 


heretofore. 
~ After the Canadian owners of the reorganized Alaska Central. had 
taken over the property 1 entered into negotiations with J. P. Morgan 


& Co, to ascertain whether they would back me in a project to build a 
auge railroad, taking over the railroad from Seward, changing 
2 narrow gauge. and extending it as a marrow gauge on into the 
Valley. I bad my negotiations directly with G. W. Perkins. 
offered to put up as a basis of security all of my property im Alaska 
end all of the steck and bends in the contemplat company, with a 
hond issue limited to $20,000 per mile, they to have a yoting trustee- 

» of all the stock until after the railroad should be completed to the 
Tanana River, when the bends might be marketable and I could pay 
them back. Mr. Perkins agreed te enter into negotiations with the 
Canadian owners to take over the Alaska Northern with bonds in the 
proposed new company. Whether he ever did so or not 1 am not 
qualified to say. But it was agreed by Mr. Perkins, in the course of 
our negotiations, that Morgan & Co. should send out an expert to ascer- 
tain the ameunt of resources along the route frem Seward to the 
Tanana River. 

in the summer of 1909 they sent A. N. Grey, the traffic and tonnage 
expert for Morgan & Ce., to make that investigation. In July of that 
year Mr. Perkins himself went up to Alaska. I met him by appoint- 












ment at Seward. He was at Seward for several days on his first trip. 
He then went te the westward, and on his return, a week later, he was 
in Seward several days longer. Mr. Grey's investigations and Mr. Per- 
kins’s investigations, according te Mr. Perkins's statement to me, 
resulted in their finding resources along the route from Seward, through 
the Susitna Valley, to Tamana River better and more varied than they 
had expected. Mr. Perkins told me in Seward and later in Seattle that 
he would favor the financing of the road on the plans that I had pro- 
posed in the event that he could get the consent of the Guggenheim 
brothers to do so and could make satisfactory arramgements with the 
Canadian owners for a conversion of their securities into securities of 
the proposed new company. He explained to me that the Alaskan syn- 
dicate at that time was owned by Morgan & Co. and the Guggenheim 
brothers, and that they had an agreement by which the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. should not engage in any other Alaskan railread or min- 
ing enterprise without the consent of the Guggenheim brothers. He 
agreed with me that he should recommend favorably their taking up this 
plan, not alone on account of its merits, but because the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and their friends held one-third of the stock in the Sov- 
ereigz 
tion. 

The Sovereign Bank had failed in consequence of the failure of Frost 
& Osborne, It held nearly all of the bonds of the Alaskan Central Rail- 
road and nearly all of the stock. It was Mr. Perkins’s opinion, as he 
expressed it to me, that through that arrangement they might be 
enabled to come out whole in their investments in the Sovereign Bank. 

By appointment I met Mr. Perkims in New York about the 20th of 
November, 1909, when I expected to close negetiations. He informed 
me then that the Canadian owners were having difficulty in getting their 
bondholders to agree to the propeend exchange. 

Later in the winter, or possibly in the spring, Mr. Perkins told me 
that the Guggenheim brothers had refused to give their consent to the 
plan for Morgan & Co. to take over the Gnancing., of this project as a 
narrow-gauge railroad from Seward through the Susitna Valley to the 


Teenan on the ground that they regarded the Tanana Valley as their 
eid. 


And yet the Copper River & Northwestern, the only road that 





n Bank of Canada, which at that time was going through liquida- 


they owned at the time, was nowhere near this territory. 
Mr. Perkins told me at the same time that Morgan & Co. were not 
prepared to encourage any more railroad building in Alaska until the 


Government issued patents to coal claims then pending. 


\nd we all know that the claims then pending were the famous 
nningham claims. 


I asked Mr. Perkins: “Do I understand from this that if I or any 


Cy 


other individual or any company shonid go to some other bank or banker 
to raise money for building a railroad from Seward through the Susitna 
Valley to the Tanana T should meet with the opposition of the owners 
of the Alaskan syndicate?” 

~_ lie replied: “ We could not allow a railroad to be built through the 
“usitna Valley into the Tanana. There will be no more railroad buiid- 
ing In Alaska until the coal fields are opened.” 

_ Perhaps some gentlemen may not believe this statement, and 
for their benefit I wish to quote a little further, for it also 
‘rows a flood of light on past congressional history concerning 
A — i quote from pages 87 and 38 of the Senate hearings 
E 1US 8, 48 and §. 133. Mr. Bellaine had just made the state- 


‘it T have quoted, and then continued : 


ihe BeLLAINe. T made this same statement within 30 days after that 
ee with Mr. Perkins to the Senate Committee on Territories 
k,, >. aater Beveridge was chairman. Senator Beveridge, Senator 
mocethen New Jersey, and Senator Dick, of Ohio, were present. I asked 
i. Son to have my statement taken down officially, so that it might 

wt official Statement, because legislation was then proposed for the 
\. "{Y of interest on the bonds of 1,000 miles of railroad which the 

ae Syndicate was favoring. The committee refused te allow my 
cee nt to be taken tee stenographer and published in the official 

“Gs, Senator Beveridge called Mr. Perkins by phone in New York, 
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IT am informed, and teld him the substance of my statement. I under- 
stand that Mr. Perkins denied to Senator Beveridge that he had ever 
had any negotiations of any kind with me or even had known me. 

If Mr. Perkins now will come out with a public denial of the state- 
ments I make here as to my negotiations with him, I am prepared to 
substantiate what I say. I will go further. If Mr. Perkins will give 
his permission, I will make public a telegram which passed from Mr. 
Perkins to a broker in New York asking him to call up a member of 
President Taft's Cabimet and have a certain conversation with him. 
If it comes to that point, I think we shall be able to contribute some 
we lurid literature to the discussion of the Alaskan problem. 

nator WatsH. In view of the testimony to which we have just 
listened, I move that the chairman of the committee be directed to 
address a communication to Mr. Perkins, saying that the committee 


would be pleased to have his testimony on this point and asking him 
if he would attend. 


Preceding the making of his statement before the House com- 
mittee, Mr, Bellaine testified as follows: 


Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have laid the 
groundwerk so that you may have a clear understanding of the Alaska 
problem as it bears on the building of railroads in that rich territory. 

I am now going to relate to you the personal experience I had with 
the house of J. P Morgan & Co., threugh G. W. Perkins, as proof that 
those people are preventing the raising of money to build railroads in 
Alaska by private capital, thereby making it necessary for the Govern- 
ment, and the Government alone, to build them. 

I made the same statement before the Senate Committee on Terri- 
tories on the 2d of May that I am now going to make to you, I after- 
wards sent my official statement to Mr. George W. Perkins and wrote 
him a letter requesting him to come before the committee or to write a 
communication if my statements in any detail deviated from the facts. 
He made no reply. I wrete another letter, inclosing a copy of the 
former letter, and had a Senator mail that letter, so that if necessary 
I shall have a competent witness that the letter was mailed to Mr. 
Perkins. I received no reply to the second invitation. Beth of my 
letters to him are printed in the Senate committee bearings. A secre- 
tary to one of the Senators also wrote him a letter inviting him to 
appear and answer my statement, and he made no reply to that. 

e statemente I make here relative to my negotiations with Mr. 
Perkins are privileged statements. I understand the obligations of 
Reo that any honorable man is under in a business transaction, but 

have been released from those obligations. $y what means I shall 
explain if Mr. Perkins publicly contradicts my statement. 


The letters referred to by Mr. Bellaine are as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10, 19138. 
Mr. G. W. Perkins, New York, N. ¥. 


Dean Str: Under separate inclosure I send you by this mail part 1 
of the official reports of hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Territories, which contains a statement by me in relation to my negotia- 
tions with you respecting the Alaska Central Railway. If my statement 
is in any way incorrect, I should be glad if you would present your 
version to the committee, either by letter or in person 

As I do not know your present address, I am sending this in care 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., with a request on the envelope that it be 
forwarded te you. 

Very truly, yours, Joux EB. BeLLaine, 


WASHINGTOR, D. C., May 28, 19138. 
Mr. G. W. PERKINS, 
75 Park Avenue, New York, N. ¥Y. 

Dear Sir: I forwarded to you on the 10th instant a letter of which 
the inclosed is a copy. Not knowing your address, I sent it in care of 
J. P. Morgan & Co.. with a request on the envelope that it be forwarded. 

Since that date I have been informed that your New York address is 
75 Park Avenue. I am accordingly mailing this letter and copy of my 
letter of May 10 to you at that address. I am sending to you at this 
address also copy of my statement to the Senate Committee on Terri- 
tories respecting my negotiations with you. I have stated to the com- 
mittee only such parts as the subsequent developments, which you will 
recall, gave me the right to disclose 

In my statement I endeavored to be accurate in every detail. If my 
statement deviates in any way from your receliection of the circwm- 
stances, I should be glad to have you give your version of the nego- 
tiations. 

Very truly, yours, JouHN FE. BEeLLaine. 

I repeat the last paragraph of Mr. Bellaine’s statement: 

He (Perkins) replied: “ We could not allow a railroad to be built 
through the Susitna Valley into the Tanana.” 

Now, I have taken this much time upon this principally be- 
cause of this one particular statement that was made by Mr. 
Bellaine, which has not been denied by Mr. Perkins, in which he 
quotes him as saying, “ We could not allow a railroad to be 
built through the Susitna Valley into the Tanana.” None has 
been built. None will be built unless by the Alaska Syndicate 
or the Government. 

I now wish to present some further evidence that independent 
capital can not be secured for the construction of railroads in 
Alaska. 

Falcon Joslin, of Fairbanks, Alaska, is the president of the 
Tanana Valley Railroad Co., which has a narrow gauge 45 miles 
long extending from Fairbanks to Chataniks. He favors this 
bill and testified before the committee as follows (p. 43): 

Obviously I would not support a bill for the Government constructing 
these railroads if there was any chance for me to continue my business 
of building railroads by private enterprise. I have despaired of being 


able to build any more railroads ip Alaska by private enterprise; the 
capital can not be secured for it. 


And again, on page 45: 


It is now almost impossible, in my experience, to find capital to enter 
railroad construction. I can not even talk to men for the purpose of 
securing any more moriey to build railroads in Alaska. 
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Again quoting from Mr. Bellaine, on page 159: Mr. Richard 8. Ryan, president of the Controller Bay Railway 
The Alaska syndicate, made up of the Guggenheims and the Morgans, & Navigation Co., after attempting to show the excessive cost of 


not only will prevent any other company from raising money to buil ere rar ‘ ; 
a railroad into Alaska, in their attempt to control that rich territory operation of Government railways, said: 


for themselves, but they will employ physical force and arm their em- No private capital will ever compete or go near Government trans. 

ployees with rifles to prevent you from doing it if you undertake it, as | Portation. 

they did in the Keystone Canyon above Valdez. Mr. Dickeson, whom I have referred to, of the White Pass « 
©. L. Dickeson is president and general manager of the | Yukon route, said: 

Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co., owning and oper- If a line is constructed, as proposed by this commission, in competi 

ating the White Pass and Yukon route. The owners of this | tion with our property, we simply could not earn bond ‘interest "lad 


corporation are Close Bros., of London, who are themselves | °Perating expenses. 


menibers of the Alaska Syndicate. That does not tally very well with the statements we haye 
Before the Senate Committee on Territories Mr. Dickeson tes- | just heard from the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney). 
tified as follows (p. 154): It is the statement of every one of these men that they cou\ 


I think all the transportation at the present time in Alaska should be | not compete with a Government railroad; and if they are right 
consolidated and under one control and management in the interest of | in that, it furnishes the strongest kind of an argument why the 
the public. I am endeavoring to no smali extent to bring this about. Government should not only own but operate this road 

Much has been said and more will be said about the proposi- But I have not the time to continue this further. ; 
tion of the Alaska Northern to extend its line to the Matanuska I now wish to direct your attention for just a moment to the 
coal fields and its agreement to mine and transport coal for the | report of the Alaska Railroad Commission, on page 117, They 
Navy at a maximum price of $5.50 per ton without Government | there and on the following pages give estimates of cost of one 
aid and $4.50 per ton with Government aid. tion on a basis of 6 per cent on the cost under private owner. 

In the first place, it should be noted that the proposed exten- ship and 3 per cent under Government ownership, showing 4 
sion would not reach the interior of Alaska at all, and therefore | gifference in freight rate from Cordova to Fairbanks of $12 a 
would only deprive the Government of a most profitable business | ton jn favor of Government ownership and a passenger rate of 
and leave it an unprofitable business for some years if it con- $31.15 under private ownership as against $26.70 under Govern. 
structed a road to Fairbanks or the Yukon. ment ownership. 

In the second place, it should be noted that the proposition But assuming that capital was free and independent, we 4!! 
was to make a contract for a term of years at a price 10 per | know that it wold not build railroads in Alaska for a return 
cent in increase of actual cost. This cost would include interest | of 6 per cent for the simple reason that it can now secure that 
upon the investment in the 71 miles already constructed and the | rate of interest in the States from the best railroads in the 
cost of completing the road to the coal field. The investment in country. It is shown in the hearings that bonds issued by 
the portion already constructed they stated to be $6,400,000, or | private parties to construct railways in Alaska would have to 
more than $90,000 per mile. A reading of all the testimony will | pe sold at 75 cents on the dollar, bearing a 6 per cent interest 
convince anyone that this figure is more than $3,000,000 in ex- rate, while the Government bonds will sell at par at 3 per cent 
cess of the actual cost of the road, yet they would, in estimating But it is useless to discuss this, for, as I have tried to show. 
this 10 per cent above cost, demand interest upon this $3,000,000 | private capital can not be secured to build railroads in Alaska 
that never went into the road at all. unless we are willing to turn Alaska over to them; and I sha!! 

It also appears from their communication to the Secretary of | close this branch of the discussion by calling attention to the 
the Navy that they would expect to float their bonds at a very hearings, where it is shown that the Alaska syndicate will not 
large discount, and would expect to figure that into the cost on | consider building a line of road unless they own the resources 
which they would be entitled to a 10 per cent increase for their along the line. The Copper River & Northwestern road runs 
profit. to the Bonanza Mine. This mine, by the way, has $25,000,000 

It is true, before the Senate committee, Mr. Jemmett, the | of ore in sight, covering a few acres. The Government got $5 
treasurer of the Alaska Northern Railroad Co., undertook to per acre for it. The Havemeyers finally gathered together this 
state the conditions under which they would extend their line property, but before the Alaska syndicate would build a railroad 
to Fairbanks. It does not appear that he had any authority to to the mine the owners were compelled to give them 42 per cent 
make any proposition at all, but let us examine the conditions | o9¢ the stock of the mine. 
which he undertook to make. They were: The Alaska Northern, as I have already stated, is the succes- 

First. Abolish the Chugach Forest Reserve. sor of the Alaska Central. When Frost & Osborne secured the 

Second. Abolish the mileage tax of $100 per mile. Alaska Central, the first thing they did was to locate 63 claims 

Third. Open the coal lands of Alaska under the present law, | on the Matanuska coal fields, with the intention of consolidat 
which means the Government selling these lands worth millions | ing the road and coal mines. 
for $10 an acre. t | It is well known that the Alaska syndicate attempted to 

Fourth. Have the Interstate Commerce Commission fix a tariff | seeyre the Bering field through the purchase of the Cunning 
of rates, which shali stand for a fixed term of years without 2 | ham claims. 
change. Mr. Dickeson, of Close Bros., London, who are members of 

Fifth. Exemption of taxes by Alaska for all time to come. the Alaska syndicate, testified before the Senate committee that 

The conditions are to be found on page 375 of the Senate | they considered building a road over what is known as the 
hearings, and Mr. Jemmett states that under all those condi- | Haines route, and the first thing he did was—quoting his lan- 
tions he thinks they could make an average rate from Fair- guage: 


banks to the coast of from $48 per ton up to—he does not state s ' sf 

any limit. I wa an option on all of these copper properties that were avail- 

Compare this with the estimate made by the Alaska Railroad » fol- 

Commission. Under private ownership, based upon a 6 per cent Mr. Jemmett, whom I have already referred to, made the fo 
lowing statement before the Senate committee (p. 357) : 


return on the cost and $31,300 in taxes, they estimate the , 
average rate would be $36.94 per ton. Under Government owner- What is attempted to be done is the creation in Alaska of a system wd 
absentee landlordism, where it will be treated as a great estate owne 


ship, based upon a 3 per cent return to the Government, they and managed by the Government and for the benefit not of the people 

estimate the average rate would be $24.43 per ton, or just about | of Alaska, but for the benefit of the people of the United States. 

one-half what the Alaska Northern proposes to charge with all Absentee landlordism! Mr. Jemmett and these other gentle- 
é s : . . & 


| 
| 
the conditions I have named. andlordism 
It is a curious fact that while the counsel and representatives | ™€2 opposing this bill would create an are — ona tae 
of the railroad systems now trying to get Alaska denounced ew of the a ees — Se Ge. apd the Gugsel- 
Government ownership and operation in unmeasured terms, oa ane mnt sae i . arene are "make a choice of 
claiming that it was extravagant and wasteful, with a beautiful = oo 7 a go — ~ ae this WAL, [Applause. | 
inconsistency contended that Government ownership would ruin | ¥ oi we cc eo y — be T eeaeing 
them through their inability to compete with the Government. Mr. Chairman, how much time have 15 1 tes remaining 
Mr. Jemmett, the treasurer of the Alaska Northern, said to| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 16 minutes rene ts 
; Mr. LENROOT. I now wish to deyote my remaining time 


the Senate committee, page 379 of the hearings: . han ; 
‘Wwe can not run a litte 72mile road in Alaska with the rest of it | @ discussion of the minority report of the committee, in oppos 
tion to this bill. ay 

I am compelled to believe that the Members signins : 

minority report, busy as they are, did not have the time to ma 


under Government ownership. 
Mr. Boland, one of the trustees of the Alaska Northern, testi- 
a careful study of the Alaskan situation, and, indeed, did not 


fied before the House committee as follows (p. 347, House hear- 


ings): he views they 
No private-owned property could compete with a Government-ownea | Dave the time to carefully prepare a report upon t 
road. did entertain. 
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They divide their report into paragraphs. I quote para- 


graph 2: 


°. Alaska needs, more than anything else, clear-headed, patriotic 
attention looking to the early revision of her land and mineral laws, 
so that the sturdy pioneer may go there and develop Alaska in an 
honorable, straightforward manner, free from graft and free from 
monopoly, as other Territories and States have heretofore been settled, 
The construction of a railroad will in no sense solve this problem, 
because we think we have the right to assume that the Federal Govy- 
ernment is not going to launch into agriculture in Alaska; launch 
into coal mining in Alaska; launch into gold mining in Alaska; launch 
into logging in Alaska; and we are opposed to the Federal Government 


being committed to any such scheme or propaganda. 


Here they make the statement that the construction of a rail- 
road will in no sense solve the problem of the development of 
Alaska. They want the “sturdy pioneer,” to use their lan- 


guage, to go and develop Alaska without the aid of a railroad. 


Do they seriously mean that? Do they think that Alaska will 
be ever developed by the sturdy pioneer who has to pay $120 
a ton for every pound of groceries that is brought from the 
States and from $50 to $100 a ton for every pound of product 


the sturdy pioneer ships to the States? 
Paragraph 4 reads as follows: 


Acain, we are opposed to its passage because there are but 35,000 
white people in Alaska, and because the appropriation and bond issue 
provided for in this bill, which we believe to be but a mere start as 
to what the ultimate cost will be, is more than $1,000 for each and 
every white citizen living in Alaska. This sum is all out of propor- 
tion to the Federal aid granted to the other sections of the United 


States for waterways, docks, good roads, rural routes, parcel post, 
and other internal improvements. 


In this paragraph they object to building this road because 


there are only 85,000 people in Alaska. I had supposed these 
gentlemen to be greatly in favor of the development of our 
resources. Here they seem to take the position that railroads 


should not be built in a new country of undeveloped resources, 


but we should wait until the people get there before we build 


railroads, and if they can not get there without railroads the 
resources should not be developed at all. 
The fifth paragraph reads: 


We are opposed to the bill amd refuse to have the Federal Govern- 


ment committed to it by our consent for the reason that it is un- 


deniably true that construction of any sort by the Federal Government 


costs more than construction by private individuals; therefore, if the 
construction of railroads in Alaska is unattractive to private capital 


there is no appropriate defense to be advanced for the launching of 


the Federal Government Into a scheme of that sort. 


This is based upon the supposition that Government con- 
struction costs more than construction by private individuals. 
They stand alone in this contention regarding railroads in 
Alaska. Even the Alaska syndicate, bitter opponents as they 
are of Government ov-nership, admit the Government can build 
railroads cheaper than they can, and their chief objection is that 
private capital can not compete with Government ownership. 

The sixth paragraph is deserving of special mention. They 
say: 

Bi are opposed to launching the Federal Government into private 
enterprises, 

Since when did a railroad become a private enterprise? Have 
these gentlemen been asleep at the switch for the past 20 
years? Do they not know that a railroad in a strict sense is 
hot a private enterprise at all? The function of a railway is 
so elementary that I shall not spend time to discuss it. Itisa 
public highway and not to be classed with purely private entér- 
prises at all, 

But to return to the language of paragraph 6 of the minority 
report: 

We are opposed to launching the Federal Government tnto private 
enterprises at all— 

What, never? Well hardly ever— 
at all—too extensively— 


is the language used. Here is evidence that this report was 
luide most hurriedly. The writer first had the view that le 
Wis opposed to launching the Government into private enter- 
prises at all. Then he evidently stopped to reflect, and concluded 
that language was*too strong and he modified it by using the 
words “too extensively,” but in his haste neglected to run his 
pencil through the words “at all,” so both expressions remain 
in the report, “at all—too extensively,” and he goes on to refer 
to the ship of state and mixes his metaphors somewhat, be- 
ciuse he says that such action as is here proposed will affect 
‘he ship of state by first undermining it, second, by overloading 
it, and, third, by capsizing it. [Laughter.] It may be difficult 
for some of us to appreciate that a thing can undermine a ship 
‘nd at the same time overload and capsize it. 
Paragraph 7 reads: 
‘Ye are opposed to the bill for the reason that we think the sturdy 
‘rs, with their teams of mules and oxen and covered wagons, are 


“* cssential to the development of Alaska as they were to every one 
' the other States of the Union, as they were gradually settled and 


LI——70 


as 








converted from a wilderness and cow camp into a State of happy homes, 
and we believe that the launching of the Federal Government into 
railroad building, which must of necessity mean coal minins. old 
mining, logging, and engagement into other enterprises, will be natseat- 
ing to the settlers, retard the ultimate development of the Territory, 
and darken the ray of hope to the settlers, who must in the last 
analysis solve the problem of developing the West. 

Here we again meet the “sturdy pioneers, with their teams 
of mules and oxen and covered wagons.” These railroads are 
going to be a curse to them, we are told, and without railroads 
these pioneers are going to convert the wilderness of Alaska 
“into a State of happy homes.” It must be so, because the 
minority report tells us so. 

Paragraph 8 tells us we do not need the coal in Alaska. any- 
way. They say we now have 3,076,204,000,000 tons in the United 
States, which will last .us 7,000 years. What ‘do we want to 
go to Alaska for? ‘Time enough to develop the coal fields of 
Alaska 7,000 years from now. Of course the fact that we have 
no naval coal on our western coast is immaterial. Of course 
we are paying $8.50 a ton on the Pacific coast now, costing us 
$1,360,000 a year, while with these railroads bui!t we can secure 
the same amount of coal from Alaska at a cost of $640,000 or 
less, or a saving of over $700,000 a year to the Government. But 
what of it? Better that than building a Government railroad, 
we are led to infer from the minority report. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will, if I have any time left, at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

Mr. FERRIS. Right at that point I wanted to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman—— 

Mr. LENROOT. If I can have my time extended, I will 
yield. 

Paragraph 9 deals with the present tonnage of Alaska. 
The only comment I shall make on this paragraph is to ask 
the gentlemen who signed the minority report what the tonnage 
of Oklahoma was before any railroads were built in there. 

Paragraph 10 is a general exhortation of the stupendous folly 
of a Government railroad in Alaska. 

Paragraph 11 attempts to prove that nothing in the line of 
agriculture will grow in Alaska. They say: 

That the vision of Alaska becoming an agricultural country and 
being a region of farms is shown to be nothing more than a dream. 

Of course, this is a little inconsistent with paragraph 7, 
where the sturdy pioneers with covered wagous are going to 
convert Alaska into a State of happy homes, provided a railroad 
is not forced upon them; but what matters inconsistency be- 
tween friegds? The two statements are in different paragraphs, 
anyway. [Laughter.] 

Paragraph 12 returns to the coal question. The coal probably 
is not any good for naval purposes, anyway, they say. They 
do admit the coal is good for commercial purposes, and then 
they add: 

If the a be given, private capital would be only too glad to 
develop and transport the preducts of the mine. 

We know they would—Cunningham, Guggenheim, and their 
associates would. I wonder if they are the sturdy pioneers 
referred to in the earlier part of the report. [Laughter.] 

In paragraph 13 we are told: 

This bill excludes the real development, if development is possible, 
which can only come by opening to the people the coal and oil lands. 
So, the building of a railroad to the coal fields prevents their 
being developed. So we are told by these gentlemen. 

And, finally and lastly, in paragraph 14 the question is asked: 
What can the Government do for Alaska? It is felt that something 
should be done., 

Now, listen to the remedy : 


What the Government can do is to raise the embargo and permit the 
people of the United States to acquire title to coal as well as other 
mines. 


Let us stop here a moment— 
Permit the people of the United States to acquire the title. 


Who has the title now? Is it not in the people of the United 
States? Yes; all except what the people of the United States 
have given to the Guggenheims. They continue: 

Should the United States Government permit the people of the United 
States to acquire title to the coal— ; 
“even upon a royalty basis?” They say no doubt the coal 
would be produced and find its way to the market. With this 
I thoroughly agree, except to state again that the people of the 
United States now have the title and, in my judgment, they are 
going to keep the title for the benefit of people of Alaska, and 
indirectly the benefit of all the people of the United States. 
[Applause.] They are going to insist that the Alaskan Syndi- 
cate shall not own Alaska, but that the proper rewards of de- 
velopment and exploration shall go to the real miner, the real 
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prospector, the real pioneer, and those who will put in capital 
honestly and legitimately without seeking to secure monopoly. 

And now I must leave this most interesting and illuminating 
report with a glance at its concluding paragraph. It reads: 

We think it is without an economic leg to stand upon; that it is a 
ar 1 beautiful to look upon, but unsound at the core. 

Here, again, our distinguished authors seem to have mixed 
their metaphors. They say it has not an economic leg to stand 
upon, implying that it has some corporosity but no economic legs. 


Next they say it is a beautiful dream. I did not suppose 
dreams had legs of any kind. And then we are told this beanu- 
tiful dream is ‘unsound at the core.” When did dreams begin 
to have cores? [Laughter.] 


It is with reluctance that I lay this wonderful report aside, 
but time passes and I must conclude. 

There is but one question involved in this controversy, and 
that is whether Alaska shall belong to the people of the United 
States, its resources developed for the benefit of the people of 
the United States and for the people who actually live in Alaska, 
or whether Alaska shall belong to the Guggenheim-Morgan syndi- 
cate, to be developed by and for them. [Applause.] 

' am firmly convinced that a vote “aye” on this bill will be 
the beginning of real development of this vast territory, peo- 
pling it with happy and prosperous men and women, enable the 
people of the Pacific coast to seeure fuel at a reasonable price, 
and in the highest sense for the most beneficial use 
resources greater than any of us now have any conception of. 
A vote “nay” means either continued locking up of Alaska or 
turning it ever to a few men to be exploited for their own 


conserve 


special benefit and enrichment. 

When we vote upon this bill we must choose which we shall 
serve, the public interest or private monopoly. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma ([Mr. 


DAVENPORT] is recognized for one hour. 
Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I want first to return my 
thanks to the gentleman from Wisconsin for his kindness in 


paying his respects to myself and my colleague from Okla- 
homa in conceding that we are sincere and honest in our posi- 
tion on this bill. I want further to say to him that I listened 
with profound attention to every word that he uttered, and I 
challenge the Recorp to show that he by any word gave to the 
people of the United States the remedy or reason why the 
Government should construct a railroad in Alaska in preference 
to anywhere else, or told them what there was for a railroad 
to haul if one should be constructed. 

Those of you who have been trying lawsuits in the last few 
years know that the greatest success you have accomplished is 
when you get your opponent to argue the lawyer on the opposite 
side in preference to the facts in the case. That is what the 


¢ leman from Wisconsin has done from the start. After 
reading into the Recorp that which all the Members on the 
floor had an opportunity to read, the greater part of Mr. Bel- 
laine’s and Mr. Josselyn’s testimony before the Committee on 
Territories, he turns his batteries, so easily fired and so seldom 


leveled accurately upon my colleagne and myself. But, gentle- 


men, we accomplished one thing, and that is, we got the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin to read the report, whether he found the 
Jangu suit him or not. He has read it, and it shows that 


inguage to 
we made him 
I want to 


sit up and take notice. [Laughter.] 

y to the gentleman and others upon this floor 
that the Guggenheims and Morgans and Josselyns and Bellaines 
and the Canadian syndicate do not operate very much in Okla- 
homa, at least not so much as they do in States nearer the 
Canadian border. For that reason I have no acqnaintance with 





them. J can not speak for my colleague on that question, but 
I do know that during the hearings before the Committee on Ter- 
ritories the representatives, the lawyers of Guggenheims, at- 
tended nearly every meeting and sat silently by and never 
uttered a word against the passage of this bill. No gentleman 


will deny that Mr. Law and his associates, the lawyers of the 
Guggenheims, were not present a greater part of the hearings. 


The bill ’ under consideration, which has been reported 
by the majority of the Committee on Territories, proposes to 
appropriate fabulous sum of $35,000,000 for the purpose of 
constructing by the Government a railroad in the Territory of 
Alaska. In presenting my views in opposition to this bill I am 
not unmindful of the fact that a large majority of the com- 
mittee from which the bill has been reported filed a report 


recommending the passage of the bill. It is always unpleasant 
when you feel yourself compelled, by a sense of right as you 
see it, to disagree with your fellow members of your committee, 
but when the time comes and you feel constrained to differ, 
your duty is fixed and you should pursue the course you believe 
to be right. 
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In presenting my opposition to this bill I expect to present it 
from what I deem to be the business standpoint and the policy 
of this Government, and only ask of those who may disagree 
with me that they deal as fairly and kindly with me as I deal 
with them, and concede that I am honest in my belief and 
sincere in my opposition to this bill as reported by the com- 
mittee. It is not my intention, nor is it my desire, to do anyone 
an injustice, nor do I desire to oppose a policy that is right 
which will be for the betterment of conditions in Alaska, but 
this bill deals with a subject of great importance, not only to 
the 64,356 people who live in the Territory of Alaska, but with 
the 90,000,000 people who live in the United States. 

Alaska is not the only Territory in the United States that 
needs to be developed; it is not the only Territory that needs 
railroads constructed through it; nor is it the only Territory of 
the United States that needs highways constructed and farms 
improved. It has been urged, and will be urged by the advyo- 
eates of this bill, that for many years the Government of the 
United States extended aid to the construction of the railroads 
built by private individuals. That fact will not be denied by 
me. On the contrary, it will be admitted, and in passing I 
desire to say that at no time in the history of the country when 
Government aid was extended to the construction of railroads 
by private individuals was it necessary, but was extended to 
them unjustly as a subsidy to get the individuals to construct 
the roads. That policy of Government aid to railroads was 
abandoned several years ago, and we are now confronted for 
the first time in several years with the proposition of giving 
aid to the railroads or Government construction of the same. 

I want to say that it is not because it is Alaska that I oppose 
this bill, but because of the policy that we will be assuming and 
adopting. There is no more necessity for the construction of a 
railroad in Alaska, sparsely settled as it is, than there is in 
many other sections of the United States. Many States in the 
United States have vast amounts of territory thickly populated, 
and yet a long distance from railroads. I say that we should 
improve the internal roads leading into these parts of the coun- 
try and aid a great portion of the citizens of the United States. 

I have not as yet reached the conclusion that it was wise and 
proper for the Government of the United States to undertake the 
construction and the operation of railroads, but this bil! will 
commit the administration and the Government, if it becomes 
a law, to the policy of Government ownership of railroads and 
the Government operation of same, because I take the position 
that if the Government of the United States Is going into the 
construction of railroads it should be required to operate the 
same and should be safeguarded by such legislation as will 
properly prohibit it from leasing the roads when constructed. 

Now, I can not favor—I do not believe it wise for the Govern- 
ment to build railroads and then lease them in order that a 
private company may operate them. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I will. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I understood the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. LeNnroor] to make a statement that if the Government 
built this road there, as it could on 3 per cent money, they 
could deliver coal at the seacoast, or at the ports, for $22 a ton. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I did not so understand the gentleman. 

«Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, no; the price now {fs 
about $22 a ton. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I understood him to say that the present 
I understood that other 
people could deliver it now at $49 a ton, but if the road was 
built by the Government it could be delivered for $22 a ton. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I would not undertake to be accurate 
as to the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Well, does the gentleman from Oklahoma 
know what the estimated freight rate would be on coal from 
the coal fields if the Government built this road? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No; I do not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma will pardon me, coal from the coal mines lying back 
short distance could be dropped at the seacoast at a low cost 
above the mining. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. That was not what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin stated a while ago. I supposed that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma knew what that estimated freight rate ws. 
Now, supposing the gentleman had studied that question, ! 
wanted to know what would be the difference between the price 
of coal delivered by the Government railroad at such a rate that 
it could pay a dividend on the investment to the people on the 


Pacific coast where it is needed, because, I take it, there would 
not be a great necessity for it in Alaska, 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I do not think that was 
the hearings. 


brought out in 
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Mr. CALLAWAY. 
important proposition, as to how many people are to be con- 
served by what it will cost the Government, and whether the 
proposition would be a paying investment. 


It occurs to me that this would be a most 


Mr. DAVENPORT. I expect to discuss that aspect of the 
matter after a while as to how many will be conserved and as 
to what the tonnage will be. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the gentleman will pardon me, I under- 

stood the gentleman from Texas undertook to quote me a minute 
go, 
“Mr. CALLAWAY. I did; I understood the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to say that if the Government built the railroad on 
a 3 per cent basis the coal could be delivered at the seacoast 
for $22 per ton. 

Mr. LENROOT. From coal? Oh, no; that was from Fair- 
banks. It did not refer to coal at all. 

Mr. CURRY. That question is fully gone into on page 459 
of the House hearings, and it is there shown that it would 
cost $1.75 a ton to mine the coal and 50 cents a ton to deliver 
the coal at Controller Bay. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. So I take it that the first proposition for 
us to determine is the proposition as to whether or not we are 
willing to commit ourselves to the policy of the Government 
construction of roads in the United States and the Territories. 
If we answer this question in the affirmative and agree that we 

e going to assume that policy in the future, the next question 
is, Where will we begin? Will it be in Alaska, a yet undevel- 
oped country, or will it be in some of the States where there is 
a large population, where the climatic conditions are such as to 
justify the production of all kinds of agricultural products? 

I want to be fair with the advocates of this bill and ask the 
candid consideration of this committee and the Members of the 
House before they cast their vote and before they expend this 
enormous sum of $35,000,000 as a starter in the construction 
of railroads in Alaska. Thirty-five ‘million dollars will only be 
a starter, should we undertake to carry out the policy expressed 
in the bill, to construct railroads in this sparsely settled Terri- 
tory. 

Of course the gentlemen in favor of the bill will present their 
arguments and insist that it will be sufficient to construct all of 
the railroads of the United States necessary in Alaska, but 
granting for the sake of argumeht—for a moment—it may be 
sufficient, I ask you, Is the Government under any more obliga- 
tion to construct a railroad into sparsely settled districts in the 
Territory of Alaska than it is to construct a railroad into 
thickly settled sections of the United States, many places being 
more than 80 or 40 or 50 or 100 miles distant from a railroad? 
It is not a question so much of what shall be done with the 
expenditure of the $35,000,000, but it is the establishment of a 
policy of what the Government is going to engage in, and the 
question is, Where are we to begin? 

I now desire to call the attention of the committee to the real 
conditions in Alaska, as disclosed by the report of the Alaska 

tailroad Commission and the hearings before the Senate and 
House Committees on Territories. I also desire to give a brief 
history of Alaska since it was acquired by the United States. 
It will be remembered that, in round numbers, not being ex- 
actly accurate, Alaska embraces about 586,000 square miles, 
about one-fifth the size of the United States. The United States 
acquired Alaska, under a treaty with Russia, the 30th of March, 
18Q7, since which time it has been owned and controlled by our 
Government. The population of the Territory of Alaska, ac- 
cording to the census reports of 1910, including all classes of 
citizens, was 64,356, 36,000 of this number being whites and the 
remainder Indians and other nationalities. The population, of 
the Territory of Alaska as shown by the census reports of 1900 
shows that there were 63,592 inhabitants. You will note that 
this shows only an increase of 764 in population in the last 10 
years, during which period it will be remembered that the gold 
agitation had drawn some people, legislation given the Terri- 
tory increasing its judicial powers, and different parties had 
begun the construction of railroads in Alaska. Yet, with all of 
these favorable conditions, within the period of 10 years the 
populztion only increased 764, something less than 100 per year. 

rhat is one of the questions which, in my judgment, should 
be considered when you come to make an appropriation for the 
construction of a railroad in a country. You should stop and 
ask yourself the question, Is the population increasing; are the 
resources being developed? Of course the gentlemen who favor 
the bill will undertake to say that the conditions have been such 
up there that they could not develop, that the country had been 
tied up, that the laws had been so enforced that it was impos- 
sible for them to improve the country or for the population to 
Come in there; but I desire to ask this question: Can anyone 

hame another Territory that was ever the possession of the 


United States, even though the laws were stringent, even though 
you could not acquire a deed to property, where the population, 
if it was suitable for farming products or for mining, did not 
increase more rapidly than it has increased in the Territory of 
Alaska in the last 10 years? 

The majority members of the committee in their report lay 
great stress upon the undeveloped resources of the Territory and 
the great need for the immediate construction of this road at 
this time. I desire to make the statement that there has never 
been a time in the history of the United States, if you could con- 
vince and show by mathematical conclusion that there was com- 
merce to be handled, that you could not get private capital to 
construct a road. Alaska does not stand in need of Govern- 
ment funds to construct a railroad, but it has within its borders 
a number of railroads already constructed, and others under 
construction, some parts of which have been completed and 
were in operation for some time, if not in operation now. 

The majority report deals to some extent with the legality of 
this proposition of the Government constructing a railroad in 
Alaska, and has cited a number of authorities in support of that 
contention, or at least in support of a contention that a railroad 
is a post road, and that under the Constitution the Government 
has a right to construct post roads. I am not going to take 
issue with the report upon this branch of the question, and only 
desire to say that the authorities cited all relate to the proposi- 
tion of “interstate construction” and not “ intrastate construc- 
tion.” If this bill becomes a law, this will be an “ intrastate con- 
struction,” and it might be well for the gentlemen to consider 
the legality of the proposition from that standpoint. We all 
must admit that the Government can go much further in the 
construction of “interstate roads” than it can in “intrastate 
roads.” 

Up to the present time there have been several companies 
started in the construction of railroads in Alaska, as follows: 

(a) Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co., from Skag- 
way, Alaska, 20 miles, to White Pass (international boundary), 
connecting with Canadian railway to White Horse, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, head of navigation of Yukon River. Length of railway, 
Canadian and American, 112 miles. From White Horse 
boats are operated to Dawson, Yukon Territory, and Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

(b) Copper River & Northwestern Railway, from Cordova, 
Alaska, to Kennicott, 195 miles, where the Bonanza mine of 
Alaska Syndicate is situated. This is the railway owned by the 
Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate. If the pending bill becomes a 
law this will be purchased or paralleled and an extension con- 
structed to Fairbanks, Alaska, according to plans of Alaska 
Railway Commission. 

(c) Yakutat Southern Railway, Yakutat.to Situk River, 
miles. 

(d) Alaska Northern Railway, from Seward to a point near 
Turnagain Arm, 71 miles. 

(e) Tanana Valley Railway, 
Alaska, to Chatanika, 40 miles. 

(f) Seward Peninsular Railway, Nome to Shelton, 80 miles; 
and Paystreak branch, 64 miles. 

(g) Council City & Solomon River Railway, from Council to 
Penelope Creek, 32 miles. 

(h) Wild Goose Railway, from Council to Ophir Creek, 5 miles. 

Of these, the Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co., Cop- 
per River & Northwestern Railway, Tanana Railway, Yakutat 
Southern Railway (Cannery Line), are the only lines now in 
operation and carrying freight and passengers. 

It will be seen that of the number of railroads given but few 
of them are in operation carrying freight and passengers. It 
is, indeed, amazing, if this is the land of milk and honey, of 
climatic conditions that would cause the country to blossom 
like the rose, that these railroads that have been constructed 
would cease operation for the reason they have nothing to haul. 
The truth is, as shown by the hearings of the Senate, and no 
gentleman can deny, that the greater part of the Territory of 
Alaska for at least one-half of the year is a frozen country, 
where improvements can not be carried on. Of the southern 
portion, of course, it is different. 

The railroad commission, in its report, on page 141, recom- 
mends the construction of the following lines: 

First. Chitina to Fairbanks, 313 miles, $13,971,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, can the gentleman give the 
committee the total mileage of the railroads that are now in 
operation in Alaska? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No; Icannot. Four hundred and sixty- 
odd miles have been constructed, but my recollection is that 
there are a very much smaller number of miles in operation. 
If I am incorrect in that, some one will correct me. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. There are 265 miles in operation. 
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Mr. DAVENPORT (reading)— 


Second. Bering River coal branch, via Lake Charlotte, 38 miles, 
$2.054,000 
--- ’ . . re 

Third. Kern Creek to Susitna Valley, 115 miles, $5,209,500. 

Fourth. Matanuska coal branch, 38 miles, $1,616,000. 

Fifth. Susitna Valley to Kuskokwim, 229 miles, $12,760,500. 

This line from Chitina to Fairbanks, a distance of 313 miles, 
will be a eonnecting line at Chitina with what is known as the 


Guggenheim line, now in operation from Cerdova to Chitina, 
or the mines out near that place. 

My contention is that the extension of this line, as you leave 
Chitina, on to Fairbanks will pass over a section of country 
that will afford no tonnage for the raflroad to haul to deep 
water. Dr. Brooks, of the United States Geological Survey, 
on page 511 ef the Senate hearings, has the following to say 
about the country through which the road would run from 
Chitina to Fairbanks: 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, sir. When we leave Chitina, along this proposed 
route into Fairbanks, we traverse a broad upland, a gravel-filled area, 
where the rock has been buried to a depth of 200 and pane 4,000 
feet. Here there is no, possibility, so far as I cam see, of any mineral 
resources being developed, because the bedrock has been buried. There 
may be some lignitic coal possibly under a part of this gravel, but not 
worthy of consideration here. To the east of that, though, in the soe- 
called Nabesna region and over on the White River, there is another 
copper belt. In this there have been no extensive developments. The 
copper and gold prospects both, however, seem to be promising. There 
is a belt which extends from the White River, near the international 
boundary, northwest for a distanee, say, of 100 miles to the Nabesna 
River, a tributary of the Tanana. This belt certainly ts promistng for 
copper, providing transportation is provided. It also contains some 
auriferous lodes, which might be of value if they had transportation, 
These deposits do not Iie absolutely on the proposed line from_Chitina 
to Fairbanks, but could be reached by a branch line or could be made 
tributary to the route I have already described, running from Pyramid 
Harbor through Canadian territory into Fairbanks. The White River 
region could be reached by extending the present Copper River Railroad 
across the Skolai Pass and the Nabesna region by extending the line 
from Guikana on the main line eastward. : 

Senator Jones. I would prefer if you would give all the possibilities 
as you go along. Are there any agricultural possibilities in there? 

Mr. Brooxs. Just one minute and T will take that up. North of 
Guikana we reach the mountains. After passing through this barren 
zone, for perhaps 100 miles, we then reach the mountains. 

Senator WALSH. What is that covered with? Is there any vegeta- 
tion at all? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; there is spruce and some cottonwood, and in 
the river valleys there is some pretty fair arable land. When I spoke 
of it as barren ground I meant to speak of it from the standpoint of 
minerals. It seems to me hopeless from that standpoint, because the 
bedrock is so deeply buried; but when you get into the mountains here 
you strike a region somewhat mineralized, and we have not far to go 
from the route to the so-called Slate Creek district, where some gold 
placers are found. These are about 30 miles from the main line. We 
also have the Valdez Creek placer district, lying perhaps 100: miles to 
the west. There are also some indications of mineralization aleng the 
main line as soon as you reach the mountains, so that there is at 
least promise of some mineral development. 

On page he testifies with regard to the quality of the 
coal from these two fields, with respect to use by the Navy, as 
follows: 

Mr. WIcKERSHAM. How does the bituminous coal compare? 


Mr. Brooks. Some of the bituminous coal fs as good as our best 
bituminous coal of the East. That is, the famous Pocahontas, New 


es 


deo 


River, and Georges Creek coal of the Kastern States. 

Mr. WiICKERSHAM, Those are the naval coals? 

Mr. Brooxs. Those ere the naval coals. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Do you think the coal of Alaska is equal to that 
standard? 

Mr. Brooks. So far as the chemical compesition goes; yes, sir. In 
the physical c sition it leaves much to be desired, so far as we 
know ; that is. the percentage of lump coal would be very much smaller. 

In regard to Navy use, I will say that if there was a large eoal- 


mining industry producing a large quantity of coal, the lump coal could be 
used by the Navy and the finer other coal consumed by other industries, 
Tf you mined only enough for the Navy, you would have to take it as 
it came it might then be found to contain too large a percentage 
of slack for Navy 

No one ean dispute that Dr. Brooks is an authority upon this 
question, and no one will undertake to say that. the contem- 
plated line from Chitina to Fairbanks eonnects with the Gug- 
genheim road, now constructed and in operation. 

During the hearing before the Senate Committee on Terri- 
tories, or at least a great portion of the time, the representa- 
tives of the Guggenheim interests were present and, so far as 
the record of the hearings disclose, acquiesced in this bill by 
their silence 


larine 
eT 


», and it 


use, 


e so 


regarding the 


coal fields, about which we hear much said 
quality ef the coal, is enly about 25 to 30 miles 
from Contr r Bay, and would only necessitate the construc- 
tion of a short line in order to get this coal to the market, 

The Matanuska coal fields, according to the reports, are of 
the same quality of coal as is found in the Bering coal fields. 
On page 530 of the Senate hearings Dr. Brooks described the 


sen 


only two coal fields producing high-grade coal in Alaska as 
Matanuska and the Bering fields, and he describes the same in 
the following language: 

To take up the question of coal first. we have here in the Matanuska 
Valley a coal field which aggregates 80 and possibly 100 square miles. 
The coal is of the same general character as that of the Bering River 
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field. So far as we know, there is little to choose between the two. 
The analysis would indicate that the Bering River coal might be better 
for steaming purposes and the Matanuska coal a little better fc: coking. 
But I dd net believe that the evidence on this is sufficient, because there 
has not been enough mining to permit of a fair test of the coal. So 
that from our present consideration we have got to regard the two coal 
fields as very much on a par as to quality. The Bering River field 
seems to be somewhat amalier than the Matanuska field so far as the 
developments have gone. The coal in the Mstanuska field is a bitu- 
minous—it varies from a low-grade to a high-grade bituminous. coal. 
Also there is some anthracite in the eastern end of the field. Of that 
we do not know very much, but, in any event, I think the Alaska anthra- 
cite is less valuable than the steaming and coking coal. 

Tm order to relieve the mind of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Srarrorp] I will state for myself, and I think I can 
say the same thing for my colleague, that we are not mixed up 
with the Guggenheims. This proposed road, if constructed from 
Chitna to Fairbanks, will connect with the Guggenheim road 
that runs from Cordova to the Bonanza mine, and, as I said 
a while ago, during the hearings, notwithstanding the fact that 
Mr. Law, one of their firm, sat in the committee room, he never 
once opened his mouth in objeetion to it. That means that just 
as quickly as this appropriation is made they would try to 
get their road taken over. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give any information to 
the committee as to whether there has been discovered in the 
Alesken fields any anthracite coal suitable for commercial 
uses? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I can not at this time. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I can give that information. The 
Matanuska field has large deposits of anthracite of the very 
finest grade, equal to that of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I was going to answer the gentleman’s 
question and say to him I could not, but the only authority is 
Dr. Brooks, who belongs to the Geological Survey. He went 
there, and I am reading to you what he said about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did this representative make an actual 
survey of both the Matanuska and the Bering coal districts? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. He says so, and I have just read you a 
comparison. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From his statement it would seem that the 
anthracite coal is a somewhat vague proposition. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. He leaves it as a matter of doubt, but 
if you will wait a minute I will read you what the test has 
been by the naval authorities in the past two months. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That is in the Bering River field? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. I just read you what Dr. Brooks 
said about Matanuska and the Bering River, where he says the 
Bering River is the best, in his judgment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the Bering district, I understand, has 
nothing but bituminous coal? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The gentleman heard what the gentle- 
man from Alaska said about that. 

It will thus be seen by his statement that he is im doubt as 
to whether or not the eoal in the Matanuska coal fields or the 
Bering coal fields was of a sufficient grade for use in the 
Navy. If this coal is unfit for naval use, then ene of the great 
arguments. contended by the parties advocating this bill is 
removed from consideration entirely, for the reason that if 
the coal is not of the standard required for use in the boilers 
of our battleships then it would be of no great value to the 
United States. ; 

A test of the coal taken from the Bering fields was made 
on the U. S. 8S. Maryland and it was found to be unsuited 


| for naval use. If this be true, why is it that the advocates of 


this bill will contend that the United States Government needs 
this coal for use on its battleships? And in order that the com- 
mittee may have before them the facts as they exist I desire 
to' quote the following letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
received by me under date of December 15, 1913: 


Navy DsPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 15, 1913. 


Hon. JAMzEs 8. DAVENPORT, 
Committee on the Territories, 
House of Representatives, United States. 


My Dear Mr, Davenport: The report of the coal investigations in 
the Bering River fields have not oY been completed. At the present 
time the progress is as follows: e conditions in the Bering River 
field have been observed and a large sample of coal mined. It has eee 
estimated that the field eontains an adequate supply. The sample 0 


run-of-mine eeal contained a much larger percentage of ash than former 
fbly on account of this 


investigations of the field indicated, and poss F 
large ash content and the clinkering of the coal the test » - 
U. S. 8. Maryland proved that run-of-mine Bering River coal is 0 


suitable for naval use. A portion of the coal was screened and washes 
at the naval engineering experiment stati lis, Md., a her 
evaporative test will be made on December 17 and to show w 7 ble 
the washed and sereened coal from the Bering River field is suita 
for naval use. time to 

The department regrets that your letter was not received in 
cawere Beg information at the hour requested by you. 


ly, yours, 
JoserHus DANisLs. 











That is what the Navy Department has done with the Bering 
River coal field. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Since he testified, has that iost been made 
and any report made on the tests at Annapolis? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No; because it is to be made to-day and 
to-morrow, according to Secretary Daniels who signs this. He 
says it is to be made on the 17th and 18th, which is to-day 
aud to-morrow, when that test is to be made. 

By this you will see that the test was made from the coal in 
the Bering fields and is unsuited for naval use. On the 17th and 
18th of this month there is to be a further test made of the 
cou’ at Annapolis, known as an evaporative test, to ascertain 
whether or not the washed and screened is suitable for use. 
Should it be demonstrated beyond a doubt that the coal in the 
Rering fields is suited for naval purposes, it would require only 
the construction of a railroad of about 25 or 30 miles to reach 
this field, and there would be no necessity of taking over the 
road now constructed and in operation from Cordova to Chitina, 
but a road could be constructed from Controller Bay to the 
Bering River coal fields. 

Of course, it may be argued that the President has discretion 
to construct or purchase a railroad, or, in other words, the bill 
sives him unlimited authority to act as he may deem wise and 
proper for the Government. This. of course, we know he will 
do. but we also know that the President, if this bill becomes a 
law, must have this construction made by his representatives, 
and that in the construction of the road all the local influence 
possible will be brought to bear to get the representatives to 
recommend the purehasing of the railroads that have already 
been constructed and are not paying, and that the parties now 
interested will be glad, indeed, to dispose of their property, if 
possible to do so. 

On page 624 of the Senate hearings there is a conference be- 
tween Senator Nenson, chairman of the committee, and Mr. 
WICKERSHAM, with reference to the willingness of the Guggen- 
heims to sell their read, and the report is as follows: 


Senator Nenson. I want to say to the committee, and I do not violate 
any confidence, that Senater Guggenheim told me, shortly before his 
term was out and he left, that they were quite ready to sell out their 

| to the Government if they could get back the money they actually 
put into it, and that they had not done as the other company did— 
peddled any stock, They had gone into their own pockets and put their 
wn money into it, and had not sold stock to Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
They are willing to sell that road for what it actually cost them. 
The CHAIRMAN. Do you think they would place an option somewhere 





so the Government might utilize that option, if it saw fit to do so? 
Senator NeLson, I think they would be mighty glad if they could get 
th money back out of that railroad. 


The CHARMAN. Then what would they do with their copper? 

Senator NELSON. Somebody would have to operate the road and they 
would take their chances. 

Mr. WickersHaM. The Government would carry their copper for 
about 90 cents, probably, while they charge, for the same grade, $33.70 
freight per ton. 

Senator NELSon. The Government would want to get enough revenue 
out of the read to pay the operating expenses? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, They do not get it now, I imagine. 

Senator NeLson. No; I do not think they do, I think that even if 

( ipply their own rates as you have them there to the traffic they 

it does not begin to pay the operating expenses. You have 


traveled over that road. Let me ask you, for information, what freight 
bu ss do they have of any consequence outside of carrying this ore? 

Mr. WicKEerRSHAM. Of course they carry all the freight up into that 
country for people who are prospecting. 


Senator Newson. That is, the supplies? 

Mr. WicKpRsHAM. Yes, sir. 

Senator NELSON. I mean carrying out from there? 

{r. WICKERSHAM. Very little: it is a new road and no sympathetic 
s been given by them to those who wish to do business there. 


rhe next question to be considered is: What is there to be 
led from the interior in and around Fairbanks should this 
road be construeted, or what would be carried into the region 
of Fairbanks, as there is an ample supply of coal in and around 


Fairbanks whieh can be used for fuel purposes? 
Dr. Brooks again, on page 514 of the Senate hearings, speak- 
ing with reference to the Fairbanks district, makes the follow- 


ing statement: 


1 regard to fuel in this district, we have—about 50 miles south of 
rbanks and within 20 or 30 miles of the proposed route from Cordova, 
or along the propesed route from Seward—the Nenana coal field. The 
na col field is a field where there is an enormous amount of 
enite coal, 

. WICKERSHAM. Have you seen this picture over here [indicating]? 
Mr. BROOKS. I did not take that photograph. I am a little skeptical 
out the picture of a_coal bed. 
at WICKERSHAM. How thick is that bed? 

Mr. Brooks. I have measured coal about 20 feet in thickness in this 
field. That is about the workable limit of commercial mining, so I 
Prefer to think there is no coal quite so thick as indicated by the 
picture, because I do not think it would be worth much. But what- 
m= may be said about the thickness of any individual bed, there is 
an enormous amount of coal in the field. Our party made an esti- 
mate oa the basis of the actual coal in sight—and our ores were 
_ Cetailed—of some 9,000,000,000 tons, which is more lignite coal 
the ve estimated In all Alaska at the time we made the reports of 
on conservation commission. There is an abundant supply of coal 
sire. So far as we know it is all lignite, a fair grade of lignite, 
nd can be used to advantage in local industries. It should be 
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used, because they need fuel at Fairbanks very badly and will need 
it much worse before many years have passed, because the timber sup- 
ply has been rapidly used up by the local needs of the community. 
And the next question I want to call your attention to is, 
What are the opportunities for agricultural pursuits in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska? On page 550, Prof. Piper, of the Department 
of Agriculture, makes the following statement: 
_ Prof. Piper. At any rate, whether you put it at $100 an t 
$50 an acre, you can still get good farm lands in the United States at 
$50 an acre. However, I would not give too much weight to that 


because the pioneer is attracted to public land that he can homestead 
even if it cost $200 an acre to clear. The $200 an acre for clearing it 
is based, I suppose, on wages to the ordinary laboring man of $5 and 
$6 a day, and if a farmer clears the land himself he saves that $5 or 
$6 a day. So that it is really the high cost of labor that makes the 


apparent high cost of clearing that land. 

Mr. Chubbuck, on the basis of his reconnoissance In Alaska, has given 
expression to conservative views regarding the future possibil of 
grain raising in the interior of Alaska very much, I think, like the ideas 
I have presented. 

Senator WALSH. Who fs Mr. Chubbuck? 

Prof. Prper. Mr. Chubbuck is a member of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, and spent the years 1909 and 1910 making an agricultural 
reconnoissance of Alaska. His report has not yet been published, bu 
will be shortly. Mr. Chubbuck really should have appeared befor: 
this committee, because he personally has gone over these lands in the 
interior of Alaska, and my knowledge is second hand. 

Senator Jones. Where is Mr. Chubbuck? 

Prof. Piper. He is out West at the present time. 


From this statement it will be seen that a cost of from $50 to 
$200 per acre is required im order to clear the lands for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

On page 552 of the Senate hearings he again gives his views 
upon the question, as follows: 









In general, my impression of the whole interior country is that there 
will be successful homesteads wherever there is a local market for the 
produce. I am somewhat skeptical about there belng in the near future 
any surplus produce either of potatoes or potato products or of cereals 
which will be exported. 

And if these views, given by a man who has had experience 
and has carefully studied the conditions, are to be taken for 
anything, that conclusively shows that it would be practically 
impossible for a farmer to go into the Territory of Alaska and 
make a success farming. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I do. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I caught in the reading of the 
gentleman a statement by Mr. Piper in reference to the cost of 
clearing lands. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I understood the gentleman to 
read that he stated it cost $200 an acre to clear the land. Am 
I right in that? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. He says it ranges from $50 to $200 an 
acre. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I assume, speaking of the cost 
of clearing land there, he means the cost of clearing the land in 
southeastern Alaska, where it is so very difficult to remove the 
roots and stumps, does he not? I have not read the context and 
I know the gentleman has. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I will say to the gentleman. now. he is 
speaking generally of Alaska, and if the gentleman wil! pardon 
me, I have not got the report before me, but some one I think 
testified who gave their version of agriculture in Alaska, and 
they say that after the timber is cleared away then you must 
clear away the moss, at least in the northern portion of Alaska 
and central portion. and when you get the ground cleared away 
the first year the ground would then thaw out 10 or 12 i: ' 
and the next year it would be seeded and then a continuation 
of plowing the top of the ground would cause the under ground 
to continue to thaw and that would furnish a kind of sub- 
irrigation, provided the top did not freeze before the subirriga- 
tion set in. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. As a matter of fact, it does 
not cost $200 to remove the tundra from the land in the Tanana 
Valley. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The testimony, as far as I remember it, 
before all the committees was that it would take from $50 to 
$200 to get an acre of land in a state of cultivation. Of course 
the southern portion of Alaska is not frozen up like this region 
along the Yukon Valley. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. It costs more to clear an acre 
in the southeastern part of Alaska than the interior of Alaska. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I will say to the gentleman I do not so 
understand, for the simple reason that the ground there does 
thaw at some time, but there is not a word in any report 
where the ground has ever thawed in northern and central 
Alaska. 
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Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. It is not a question of thaw- 
ing, but of removing roots and stumps in southeastern Alaska, 
and there are none to be removed in the Tanana Valley. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. In some portions of the Tanana Valley. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Not so much. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. At Jeast the report there shows there 
is some timber in some portions of the Tanana Valley. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Is it not true in the Chitina portion 
of Alaska there are no stumps; there is prairie land and nothing 
but grass? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. They have a coal field there, I will say 
to the gentleman from Illinois, and there is a portion of timber 
that is practically of no value except for local use; and there 
are some portions prairie. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. But I am speaking of certain 
other portions of it, where there is no timber. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. There are some portions where they 
have some timber and some portions where they have no timber ; 
and some gentlemen say the portion where they have timber is 
much more easily cleared than where there is no timber. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
DAVENPORT] yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RUSSELL]? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes, sir; with the greatest of pleasure. | 

Mr. RUSSELL. You wish to provide for the redemption 
fund out of lands to be sold and coal to be sold and the profits 
of running that railroad. Do you anywhere in your speech dis- 
cuss the probability of development ever having that debt paid 
in that way? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I think I do later on mention the fact 
that it will never be repaid in that way; that it will never pay 
the expenses of maintenance and operating, to say nothing of 
disbursing the debt. 

Mr, RUSSELL. How about the sale of the public lands there, 
one-half of the proceeds of which is to go to the Government to 
pay this $35,000,000? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. If we do not build the barn before we 
buy the horse, we are never going to get any public lands up 
there. They are urging now the construction of a railroad 
where you can not get any title or anything else, and yet we 
have ample land laws and railroad laws to develop that coun- 
try, if it could be developed, by farmers, according to the 
climatic conditions in that country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. How about the sale of coal and that a part 
of the proceeds from it should go to the Government for the 
payment of interest and principal in this business? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. That is a conclusion not sanctioned by 
the facts. Certain conditions exist there to-day that do not 
make it probable. However, judging by the past, you have no 
right to presume there will be any sale in that way. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, I am asking for information. I 
know the gentleman is on this committee and has given it much 
attention, and I wanted information about it. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. There is no revenue-producing basis upon 
which you can form a correct theory in order to ascertain 
what the income of the revenue to be raised would be to re- 
imburse these bonds. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In your judgment, it was $35,000,000. It 
will never be repaid from the revenues, but the Government 
will bave to repay it itself? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I will say to-day that it would be better 
to give it to the people of Alaska as a subsidy than it would be 
to appropriate in this way and endeavor to get it back from 
the revenues from the public resources of that Territory. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I wanted to correct the gentleman in 
respect to the matter that you could not take homesteads in 
the Tanana Valley. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I said you could not get them. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That is true in the forestry sections, 
but not in regard to the interior sections of the Tanana Valley. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I would like to ask the gentleman how 
many homestead certificates have been issued in Alaska? On 
the 16th of December the Commissioner of Public Lands in- 
forms me that there have been patents issued as follows: Min- 
eral, 311; homestead—including soldiers’ additional—162; mis- 
sion sites, 12; town sites, 7; trade and manufacturing sites, 7; 
coal, 2; and last, but one of the most useful things in the world 
to the farmer who goes into Alaska a poor man and undertakes 
to make a farm out in that cold country, is the one cemetery 
site that they have issued patents for, thereby providing that 
he may be buried. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I want to simply say to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Davenport] that under the homestead 
laws relating to Alaska there have been few patents issued, 
it is true, but under the law of 1906, applicable to homesteads 
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in the Territory of Alaska, there have been reported to the 
Land Office tracts of 320 acres, just as we do with mining claims, 
and they have been recorded in the Alaska recorder’s office. So 
the gentleman can not get any statistics as to that which are 
complete. There are a large number of homesteads in that 
country. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I asked the Public Land Office to furnish 
me the number, and that is what they furnished me. Whether 
it is correct or not, I do not know. I am not responsible for 
that; but they are supposed to be the representatives of the 
Land Department of our Government. But even if it be true 
that everyone had homestead patents issued in the Tanana Val- 
ley or anywhere else, in the name of God, would anybody wish 
to stand on the floor and issue $35,000,000 of bonds when they 
have only increased 764 in the last 10 years, 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. How much territory did Oklahoma 
have in 1870, after you had started three railroads, the Missouri. 
Kansas & Texas, the Atlantic & Pacific, and the Galveston? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. In what year? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. In 1870. 

. A DAVENPORT. I think it was the act of Congress of 
Oo 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Eighteen hundred and sixty-six 

Mr. DAVENPORT. That provided for the building of the 
railroad that is called the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, 
going through the Indian Territory. I am not positive, but I 
think it was in the latter part of that year that Congress passe 
an act p rmitting what is known as the old Atlantic & Pacific 
Railroad to come in through that Territory. I would not at- 
tempt to state the facts accurately, but, judging from the popu- 
lation of the tribes, the number of people could not have been 
very great, because at that time there were no white people 
down there except those fellows that always refused to tell why 
they had left their former homes, because it was just after re- 
construction days. But I am glad that the gentleman from 
Alaska [Mr. WIcKERSHAM] asked that question, because that 
country down there was a country where no white man could 
own a dollar’s worth of property, and only the Indians could 
hold and own property. But the Five Civilized Tribes and the 
Confederated Tribes probably had 60,000 Indians in their coun- 
try, covering an area now comprising the State of Oklahoma. 
That was in 1870. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, or 
rather the road of which it is the successor, went through that 
country in 1872 and 1873. The population gradually kept in- 
creasing. 

Now, bear in mind the fact that all that time this vast domain 
of Alaska was owned by the United States, and not a foot of 
land in that Indian country was owned by the Government of 
the United States, but by the Indians alone. We went on down 
the line, and practically no more railroads were built in that 
country from 1872 up to 1884; and yet we had nearly 300,000 
population in 1890, and by 1900 we had climbed up to 400,000, 
and the population went on increasing without the construction 
of railroads. 

It is true that some railroads were constructed, but the popu- 
lation went on increasing. Why? Because it was God's Garden 
of Eden, where you could raise every cereal known to the agri- 
cultural world on the same farm in that new country, and men 
went down there and built up their farms and developed them a 
hundred miles distant from a railroad. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I want to refer to another thing, and [ 

| do it with the profoundest deference; but the granting of the 
right of way through our country just after reconstruction days 
was a blot upon the conduct of the Government and was utterly 
unjust. Our people contributed hundreds of acres through that 
country as right of way, 200 feet wide, and an additional 20! 
feet at towns and water stations, without receiving one penny 
in return, notwithstanding they had the right to exact payment. 
And it shows conclusively that if there is anything you can pro- 
duce, if you have a country that the white man can live in, you 
can develop that country without a railroad coming in and 
without any aid on your part to back it up. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CLINF). 

Mr. CLINE. What I wanted to suggest was to establish 4 
fair comparison to show, when Oklahoma was thrown opel to 
settlement by homesteaders, what was the increase in popula- 
tion in 10 years after it was thrown open? ‘ 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I will say to the gentleman that what was 
originally the Territory of Oklahoma, which was set apart 2 
the act of March 3, 1889, was populated by 100,000 people in 2- 
hours, because they made a run for it. But the Indian — 
tory side of it went right on increasing its population, evel 
though they could not own a foot of land for years and years, 
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nd people never did get to owning the land until the treaties 
re made with the different tribes in 1902 and 1903 and the 
wing years. Of course the old part of Oklahoma would not 
fair comparison, because that was turned loose at once. 
\ir. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague? 
Mr. DAVENPORT. Certainly. 
Ir. FERRIS. I thought there was a possibility of a mis- 
»nderstanding as to the number of patents that had been issued. 
was the date of the letter the gentleman received from 
General Land Office? 
DAVENPORT. It is dated December 16, 1913. It was 
brought in to me a few moments ago. 
- FERRIS. Was it from the Commissioner of the General 


I | Office? 
; - DAVENPORT. It was from the Assistant Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. 

FERRIS. Does that letter purport to show the number 
of patents issued to the homesteaders of Alaska? 


- DAVENPORT. Perhaps I had better read the letter. 
ERRIS. Does it or does it not? I do not care to have 
the entire letter read. 
Mr. DAVENPORT. Here is the letter. It says: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


GryeraL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, December 16, 1913. 
ACCOUNTS—STATISTICS, 
TAMES §S. DAVENPORT, 
United States House of Representatives, 
sn Mr. Davenport: In reply to your special inquiry of the 
tant, you are advised that there have been issued 502 patents 
1, to and including June 30, 1913, embracing the following 


a dials 311 

ad (including soldiers’ additional)__.__________-_________ 162 

ts ROT MRT NE este ee oe er ey eee ae 

nd maniieereetnee MINE nn eae 7 

Coal ear en en eee tae aris eee 2 
( BLE cnn itnten ctied a dalnnid eeetanninatnatiediimatemanesls 1 
Total ikea a eae ee ee a ae ol 502 


Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Cc. M. Brvcs, 
Assistant Commissioner. 


You will notice he puts “cemetery sites” in the plural, al- 
there is only one, but I suppose he thought the total 
Ti a ed. 

. FERRIS. So if the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office quotes the record correctly, there have been but two coal 
| s issued, and one hundred and sixty-odd homestead pat- 
‘ ed. 

DAVENPORT. Yes. 
Mr. FERRIS. I take it that the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. 


WICKFRESHAM] wanted to get into the Recorp the fact that there | 
had | 1 some homestead entries made in Alaska on which | 
fs had not been made; and it is true, is it nat, that | 


o one in Alaska who issues patents? 


CKERSHAM. The patents have to be issued in the | 


Washington from the General Land Office. 

FERRIS. You do not challenge the record, do you, as 
mber of patents? 

DAVENPORT. I was only speaking of the number of 


I that had been issued, not the homesteads that had been 
“id. 


\LLAWAY. I want to ask the gentleman a question | 


hat agricultural land up there. He stated awhile ago 
st $200 an acre to clear that land, and then he stated 
land did not have any timber growth on it. 
\VENPORT. I also stated to the gentleman from 
[Mr. Hamriron], if you will pardon me, that it had 
‘ed that it was as difficult to get under cultivation the 


had no trees on it as it was to get under cultivation | 


vhere timber grew that had to be cleared off, and the 
t was given in the hearings was that there was a 
( cind of moss that they had to break through, and that 
| to use a pick, and when they struck the frozen ground 
ike striking a rock. 
CALLAWAY, The clearing of the land then simply 
nat you had to clear off this moss in such a way that 
light would get to the ground? 
Mr. DAVENE ORT. To get the obstructions off from the top. 
it. CALLAWAY. ‘That was the thing that had to be done in 
Clearing the land and preparing it for cultivation? 
Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 
Mr. CALLAWAY. Does that have to be done every year? 
Mr. DAVENPORT. No; the statement was that after the 


to a depth of about 12 inches. I may not be stating it exactly 





moss was cleared off, the ground would then thaw the first year 
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accurately, but it was about that, and that then you could seed 
it the next year, and the growth of the crop that year and the 
cultivation would cause the ground to thaw down to a depth 
of 2 or 8 feet, and that from the melting of the frost in the 
ground there would be a kind of subirrigation or the formation 
of moisture that would cause the crop to grow. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. What kind of agitation of the soll does 
there have to be to allow the roots to get down into that 
frozen ground? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The Agricultural Department has made 
some experiments up there and has shown that by proper cul 
tivation certain products can grow. They show that alfalfa 
is not a success, because the roots get yellow after it grows 
a while. That is easily explained to a man who understands 
the growing of alfalfa, because it is well known that the tap 
roots of alfalfa go very deep, and in going down they strike 
the frozen ground. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I see here from a note on the map that 
in a part of the year they have only two hours’ daylight in that 
country. Is that true with reference to the entire Territory of 
Alaska? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No; it is in the northern part where ft! y 
have more night in the winter than they do in the southern 
part, and in the summer they also have more daylight. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. What is the average amount of daylight, 
covering the whole Territory? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I could not answer that accurately, 
because after I got up into the Yukon Basin my investigation 
and research gave me to understand th: "4 in the growing season 
they had a total of as many hours of daylight as they have 
open season. In other words, in the summer the days get 
longer and the nights get shorter, and during four or five 1 months 
of the open season there in the northern part of Alaska they 
have more daylight than the 1y have in the section f: mther r si outh. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. How many days do they have for the grow- 
ing season for their crops? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. My recollection is that they sow their 
| wheat at the experiment stations in May and harvest it about 
the Ist of September, if I remember correctly. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Do they have about 100 days 8? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Ninety to one hundred da or something 
like that. I think that is what o rep ort showe 4. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. If that ould develop to an ag 
tural country—which, of course, : absolutely and ung 
fiedly impossible—where could they sell their produ Ther: 
would not be any market up there, because there are no people 
there to sell it to, and they could not get it out to any other 
country in time to sell it. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. If the railroads are constructed 





| vided for in this bill, they could bring their products from up 
around Fairbanks, down over this road 313 miles to Chitina 
and transfer them to the Guggenheims’ road, which would 
bring them to deep water and load them onto a vessel, and 
| they might get them to Seattle. which, according to my 


| recollection, is about 1,400 miles distant by water, and they 
might sell their products there. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. That frozen region of Alaska could 
hope to compete with the splendid climate of Seattle, Was 
and California in the growing of truck, could it? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I should not think it could. Ih 


| had experience in that line, but my impression is that it could 
|not. [Laughter.] 

The next question to be considered is, What is there 
hauled from the interior, up around Fairbanks, should 


railroad be constructed? 
Prof. Piper again, on page 
further and used the folloy 
Prof. Prrrr. I may state bri 
and I think that ts the view: 
sure it Is the one Prof. Georges 
tive as to the future agricultural! devek i 
I have no doubt that with the building of the railw N 
plenty of literature of the boom type publishe rf : ’ 











be something of a calamity to Induce any I nun f ; 
to go there to-morrow with the idea that it could ! veloped rapidls 
| like much of our prairie country wes in the West. In the developm« 
| of a new agricultural region usually the first development fs live sto 
| and the second is crain raising—uswaily heat raisit Now, in ¢t 
| development of the live-stock indus stry in Alaska s what di 
| methods will have to be used to those which farmers h been f 
| with in the States, and in a way they will have to feel their way 
toward the most profitable methods. 
In the matter of extensive grain culture, while th may be | 
I feel that the farmer himseif will have many pr roblems to solve 


the ordinary man can be advised to go Into grain fart ning. That 
other words, I would fear that the greatest danger to the proper d 
opment of the interior of Alaska would be of holding out too ro 
hopes of what can be done in the way of its agricultural developn 


If these men, who have given the matter deep study, find con- 
ditions in Alaska as they have testified, I ask you when could we 
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hope to get any return for an investment, and is the evidence 
sufficient to show that it is possible for a farmer of limited 
means to go into Alaska and successfully improve a farm so as 
to make himself and family a living, to say nothing of surplus 
products? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have time to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague may have time in which to con- 
clude his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Great stress has been laid by the advo- 
eates of this bill upon the future agricultural climate of cer- 
tain sections of the Territory of Alaska, but I ask you to point 
out where those sections are and in what manner have they 
been thoroughly tested to show that farming can be made a suc- 
cess, 

Prof, Piper, on page 548 of the Senate hearings, speaking of 
these matters, makes the following statement regarding the suc- 
cess of certain agricultural products in Alaska: 

So far as railways into the interior are concerned, any great amount 
of agricultural freight In the future would have in the main to come 
from and on account of possible grain production—that is, the produc- 
tion of other things, like dairy products, or even meats, would not yield 
any very great amount of freight. " . 4 

The most interesting experiment stations, so far as this problem is 
concerned, in Alaska dre those at Rampart, which has been conducted 
since about 1900; Fairbanks, where the experiment station has been in 
existence since 1907, I believe; and Copper Center, on the Copper River, 
where an experiment station was conducted from 1902 to 1906. At 
the first two of these interior stations—Rampart and Fairbanks, spring- 
sown oats and spring-sown barley have yielded good crops practically 
every year they have been tested. Fall-sown rye and fall-sown wheat 
mature, but there is usually considerable winter killing, especially in 
the wheat, due to too thin snow protection from the severe cold. At 
both of these stations a large amount of time has been spent in _the 
endeavor to breed up hardier varieties of all these grains better suited 
to the conditions in Alaska. There can be little doubt that varieties of 
these cereals will be developed better adapted to the region than any 
Wwe now possess. However, among the numerous varieties tested, a good 
many varieties of oats and barley have succeeded, as I have stated. 
The ryes haye done very well, and some fall-sown wheats have given 
very good results. Spring-sown wheats, I think, in no case have ma- 
tured. At Copper Center the results have not been as favorable. Dur- 
ing the six years that the station was conducted spring-sown grains— 
that is, oats and barley—matured perfectly only one season. 

It will be seen from the map of the Territory of Alaska that 
it has a large coastal region, and much of the resources of the 
Territory are right along the coast and near harbors, and they 
would furnish no traffic for a railroad should one be constructed. 

In 1867, heretofore stated, the Government purchased the 
Territory of Alaska for the sum of $7,200,000, since which time, 
as shown by Appendix B of the report of the Alaska railroad 
commission, there has been produced from the Territory mineral 

° . . Re *o198 & ° 
products, including coal, gypsum, marble, and tin, $206,813,594 ; 
sea food and furs, $222,710,594; total from all sources, 
$429,523,630. 

The coast region produced fish, and so forth, $214,359,476. 
Of this total the Pacific coast belt produced $56,477,875; Copper 
River and Cook Inlet, $4,673,668 ; Seward Peninsula, $60,349,700 ; 
Silver, $1,524,364; making a total of $337,386,352. This coastal 
region will in no way be benefited by the construction of the 
proposed railroad and its branches. The coastal region’s trans- 
portation is exclusively by ocean vessels. 

The Yukon Basin (the interior of the Territory of Alaska) 
produced gold during the same period amounting to $74,108,534. 
All the Territory of Alaska produced copper, $8,747,194. The 
tables given in the report do not differentiate between the 
coastal region and the interior region as to copper, excepting 
that produced at the Bonanza Mine. The furs produced from 
the land animals during the said period amounted to $8,350,290. 
Again the tables fail to differentiate between the coastal region 
and the interior, but the facts disclosed by the tables of the 
railroad commission show conclusively that about $80,000,000 
of the total amount produced during the period of 1858 to 1911 
is all that came from the interior of the Territory of Alaska, 
and the remainder came from the coastal region; and, further, 
that more than $74,000,000 of this commerce was gold, all of 
which could have been loaded in one standard-gauge box car 
and brought out at one trip, as gold is so valuable that its 
transportation is not very profitable to railroads. 

It will further be disclosed by the report of the Alaska 
railroad commission that the gold in the Yukon Basin has been 
decreasing, or at least it has not increased. 

I have gone somewhat into detail in the testimony in order 
that I might show to the committee that there was no disposi- 
tion whatever to conceal anything that might be of interest to 
Alaska and her citizens, but I do desire to place in the Recorp 
extracts from the Saturday Blade, by Mr. W. D. Boyce, of 
Chicago, who accompanied the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
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on an excursion trip through Alaska during the summer and 
fall. These articles appeared in the Blade September 27, 191:;. 
and October 11, 1913. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re 
marks in the Recorp by printing these statements, which I hay. 
mailed to every Member of the House, and therefore there jx 
no need of my reading them at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by print- 
ing certain statements. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statements are as follows: 


(Mr. W. D. Boyce accompanied Seattle Chamber of Commerce excursion 
through Alaska in July, 1913, and published a series of articles relat 
ing to Alaska.] 

OcToOBER 11, 1913 
OUR COLONIES. 


[Article No. 45.] 


(By W. D. Boyce, organizer and leader of the Saturday Blade's Sout) 
American Expedition, African Balloonograph Expedition, and (jd 
Mexican Research. This is the seventh article of Mr. Boyce's series 
on Alaska.) 


“Gold is where it is found,” is an old and true saying. Finding jt 
does not, however, depend on climate, soil, elevation, or favorable nat 
ural conditions. This is not true of farming. Agricultural products re 
quire congenial surroundings, although through the development of seed 
and intelligent handling of soil and crop we are now growing grains. 
fruits, and vegetables in many parts of the world heretofore unthoush: 
of. Man can not eat gold, timber, or coal. He must have foodstuff, 
plenty of it, and cheap. 

Before I went to Alaska I knew about the gold and fishing and furs 
and shooting, but was ignorant as to the agricultural possibilities and 
ees, After covering thousands of miles and seeing nearly ever) 

eveloped spot where anything that grows to eat is at its best I am 
satisfied that it is a poor country for a farmer and always will lx 
Should you succeed in getting a small patch cleared up at a place 
where there was a “boom on,” you cou get fancy prices for one or 
two years, until the boom was over. Except for the long summers and 
nightless days in Alaska, it would be impossible to grow anything. \; 
warmth comes from the soil or beneath the surface. As far down as a 
shaft has ever been sunk—over 2,000 feet—you find ice. This ice was 
not made by freezing from the top down. For millions of years tl» 
country has been built up from the bottom, ice on ice, that neve 
thawed out in the summer. The moss that grows nearly everywher 
is a complete protection from the sun, and when you sink a pic! 
through it you think you have struck rock. Clear off this moss. oth 

vegetation, or scrub timber and you have the frozen earth. The suv 
will draw out the ice and frost about 1 foot the first year. Break th 

up and the next year it thaws out deeper, until after a number of 
years the frost, on account of the long days, will disappear by June 1 
down 2 or 3 feet. 

Where alfalfa has been tried it turns yellow as soon as the roots 
strike the ice. Of course, with the frost always coming out of thi 
ground, you can raise crops where you have only a few inches of rain 
fall in the summer. Interior and northwest Alaska is very dry in 
the summer. Only where the Japan current comes close to the south- 
east coast and the islands do you have much rain. 

In Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Russian Siberia farming bas becn 
fairly successful in a latitude as far north as most of Alaska, and this 
has given hope to the wish that we might make an agricultural country 
out of our own far-north possession. For many centuries these coun 
tries have been thickly settled and labor has been very cheap. Aun 
acre could be cleared for little cost; but that is not the case in Alaska. 
where common labor, employed only for a few_months in the yea! 
receives from $3 to $6 per day of eight hours. It costs from $125 to 
$150 td prepare an acre for the plow. You have invested the total 
cost per acre of first-class farm land near a good market in an old 
country before you begin raising anything to sell in this dayless night 
and nightless day region. 


LAND LAWS ALL AGAINST FARMERS. 


Again, the Government land laws are all against you, and it is prac 
tically impossible to secure title to a homestead. Little or no land has 
been surveyed. You must make at your own expense a private survey. 
costing from $300 to $700 for each claim, and take the chances then 0 
the Government issuing you a deed. I heard nothing but complaints 
from all the poor people, who had been led to believe Uncle Sam was 
willing to give them farms in Alaska. b 

It is possible that the industrious, plodding foreigner from the far 
north countries of Europe and Asia can work out something in the next 
century in this land. I here quote the United States homestead law 
on proving up. Each homesteader may take up 320 acres. Here }s 
how he can prove up: Ds an 

“That at least one-eighth of the area embraced in the entry was con- 
tinuously cultivated to agricultural crops other than native poor 
beginning with the second year of entry; and that at’ least one-four 
of the area embraced in the whole entry was so continuously cultivate: 
with the third year of entry.” odeit 

Under this law not a whole claim of 320 acres has yet been law ro 
proved up in Alaska. One-fourth of 320 acres is 80 acres; at a ¢ ss 
$125 an acre to put in the first crop, the farmer would have invest 
$10,000 in clearing the land—the price of a good Iowa farm. abit 

As I have heretofore stated, it is impossible for Washington, D. ce 
legislate for Alaska. Congress can not enact wise legislation tor ! 
country so far away. eee 

Agriculture in Alaska, at its best, should follow as an mee = 
other occupations. Methods suitable in one part of the count fe 
be unsuitable in others. Bottom lands producing a rank ror kel 
grass may be too cold and sour for root crops until thoroug 1 y me the 
up and cultivated so as to let in the air and assist decomposition 0. 
dead vegetation, which takes place but slowly in pene result is 
with water. Where drainage is absent or very imperfect t 4 keg,” in 
swampy ground, known in the North as “tundra” or ‘4 into soil 
which the dead vegetation, instead of bein rege are turf, as 
through the process of decay, is ony converted into pea 1. “rhe best 
it is called in Ireland, to become in time an_ imperfect og fine gravel 
lands are the gently sloping hills com of silt an owth. these 
which are also those on which the birch makes its best st ’ 
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lands haying been enriched by the leaves of the deciduous trees and 
drained of standing water. 
it should be clearly understood that for the present, at least, farming 


must partake more or less of the character of market gardening around 
the mining centers, gradually expanding as these industries also grow; 
remembering also that on those things which can be grown in Alaska, 


if not grown in Alaska must be imported, the cost of transporta- 

will be added to the price the farmer receives. 

Northwestern Canada is giving free land, free seeds, and financial as- 

tanee during the first year where such aid is wanted. In contrast 

th these inducements it seems to be our policy to burden the settlers 
conditions almost prohibitive in some respects, shutting out 

y whe might otherwise become good and valuable citizens. Cer- 

niy our policy has sent many hundreds to countries with more liberal 
devs and a better understanding of the early years of pioneer life. 

(. ¢. Geergeson, superintendent of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in Alaska, is a big, six-foot-two native of Denmark, big of body, 
1 f mind. He came from a cold country. -He was connected with 

iltural colleges in the States of Kansas, Minnesota, and Wash- 

ing The Japanese Government hired him to put its agricultural 
s ‘ls on a good basis, and Japan never engages any but the best 
experts. If anything can be made out of farming in Alaska, Georgeson 
bring it out. He established the first experiment station at Sitka 
irs ago. He now has stations at Rampart and Fairbanks. He 
suecessful in raising cattle on Kodiak Islands until a big volcano 
ered the 100-mile island with ash and destroyed the grass. He had 
abe 100 head of pure Galloway cattle, and this hardy Scotch breed 
was doing well until he had to ship them to the State of Washington, 
as he found it was cheaper to ship cattle to the hay than the hay to 
attle. The grass is growing again on Kodiak Island, and soon the 


——-a=27 


Tt ( ‘ 
herd will be returned. He is planning to bring in a bull yak from ly 


Tibet, in northern China, and crossing with this very hardy cattle from 
that cold country produce a breed that will live outdoors all winter in 
\laska without hay or feed being furnished. 
Prof. Georgeson told me that the only thing that interfered with suc- 
: sheep raising was the big brown bears, so plentiful on the 
sland. He had a large flock and had imported two rams, a Lincoln 
and a Cotswold. The voleano ash, however, weighted down their wool 
so that they could not get up, and they died. The sheep preferred to 
feed on the mountain sides and only needed hay in January, February, 
ind March. 
Horses did well. You must remember, however. that Kodiak Island 
juite a favored spot, and the climate is tempered by the warm Japan 
t. All over Alaska you find an abundance of wild grass, “redtop,” 
e for wild hay, and there is no doubt but that in time a breed 
le, sheep, and horses will be developed sufficiently hardy to take 
ca f themselves and supply the home market and sufficient oats and 
bay | be raised to feed them through the long winter months. 


[Mr. W. D. Boyce accompanied Seattle Chamber of Commerce excursion 
through Alaska in July, 1913, and published a series of articles 
g to Alaska.] 
SerpTeMBer 27, 1913. 
OUR COLONIES. 


[Article No. 43.] 


By W. D. Boyce, organizer and leader of the Saturday Blade’s South 
\merican explorations, African balloonograph expedition, and old 
Mexico research. ) 
\laska, like all new countries, has her share of boomers and failures. 
] failures and Government employees all want the Government to 
spend a lot of money in Alaska building railroads, wagon roads, bridges, 
and winter trails, and in dredging harbors, etc. In fact, I heard it 
iggested that, if Canada would permit, it would be a good scheme to 
p the Japan current into the source of the Yukon River, and from 
ice let it flow west down that stream, making a perpetual warm 
niry out of the valley of the Yukon. 
rhis, of course, was objected to by the Alaskans living on the Pacific 
Waters, as it would favor the Yukon Valley and Bering Sea and leave 
r part of the country frozen 8 months out of the 12. So you see 
how impossible it is to please or serve more than 3,000 or 4,000 people 
n at less than a cost of several billion dollars without disap- 
I ng the other 28,000. 
Seriously speaking, the 32,000 white people in Alaska are scattered 
ver a territory one-fifth the size of the United States. The winters, 
xcept for a small strip of country along the southeast coast—affected 
\ warm Japan current—extend over eight months of the year. 
theless, Alaska is a wonderful country in many ways, and I have 
lever met with a braver, stronger lot of men—two-thirds of the popula- 
ire men—any place in the world. They come from everywhere, but 
y from the Pacific coast and gold-producing States; some from 
Canada, and the cold countries of Europe. 
SOMETHING UNCLE SAM CAN NOT DO. 


n mind all the time, however, that it is over 1,500 miles from 
n, the southeast corner of Alaska, to Cape Prince of Wales, 
& Strait, northwest of Nome. And, again, it is over 1,500 miles 
iska and Dutch Harbor, in the southwest corner of Alaska, 
\rctie Ocean, north of Fort Yukon. 
' Alaska is not equal to a country 1,500 miles square, it is just 
_to serve from a transportation standpoint—and nearly all 
vice must be by rail as compared with water, except a few 
towns and ports on the south and southwest coasts—as the 
” s well as the Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean, are frozen up for 
sit months and sometimes more each year. 
veled over 8,000 miles in Alaska, and found the population of 
hites pretty evenly divided between the inland and coast, and 
ressed with the impossibility of our Government acting fairly 
’ whole of Alaska, undertakng the question of transportation, 
thing about the enormous expense and loss if attempted. As 
s L can calculate, it would cost $200,000,000 to serve 20,000 of 
/00 Alaskans with railroads, at an annual loss of $30,000,000 a 
r equal to $1,500 a year pension for each man, woman, and 
ught within the transportation belt. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO SERVE THEM ALL. 


. curse, for $50,000,000, 5,000 people could be served; but the 
peonk. id percentage would remain the same, and the remainder of the 
aoe, | otitled to equally as good treatment, would be disappointed, 
‘yw l’Y Would have a just cause to complain. 

i ee to the traffic or tonnage to be developed by the Government 
cont hcding millions of dollars for railroads, it seems doubtful if any 
toct p OUnt of freight could be secured, aside.from coal, and the 

‘ mining the coal (with labor in Alaska from $4 to $6 a day), 
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the quality of the coal, and the long water haul after the railroad has 
brought it to the Alaskan coast (Alaska’s coal is in the interior). must 
all be considered. Always remember that steam coal at Seattle. the 
nearest market, 1,200 miles distant by water. is selling at about $2 

ton; that the only thing Alaska timber is really good for is to be used 
as firewood, and that the whole northwest Pacific coast bas an abun 
dance of such fuel; and, furthermore, that the Panama Canal. from 
commercial standpoint, is expected to supply California with cheap 
coal, in order that vessels may have a cargo both ways and reduce the 
carrying charges on American bottoms using the canal and loaded wit! 
Pacific coast fruits, grains, and lumber for eastern and European port 

If the Alaska coal fields were fully opened up, and were as ex. 
tensive and as cheap to mine as claimed, and the rail and water hau 
as cheap as on the Atlantic coast, then less coal would go through the 
Panama Canal, and there would be empty bottoms going west and double 
charges for cargoes going east. ) 

However, I am getting away from Alaska. though not from wh 
affects Alaska. Cut off as it is from the United States, with Canada 
in between, but with a splendid navigable ocean and an inside co 
back of islands which enable vessels to sail from Seattle to Skagw 


on waters equal to a big, deep river that widens out to lakes here and 
there, the coast town transportation by water from the southeastern 
port of Ketchikan to Seward, 800 miles to the northwest, is ideal and 
open the year around. 

On this coast line of 800 miles we find more or less prosperous towns, 
with 50 per cent of the total population of Alaska. In a future articl 
I will tell you what they do; at present J am only treating the trans 
portation question. 

Nearly every coast town that has a port open the year around is 


claiming to be the only point from which to reach the interior of Alaska 
t is perfectly natural that each of these points should wish to benefit 
from the building of a railroad, although the deadest towns I was in, 
like Skagway, Cordova, and Seward, had railroads. Only while the 
money was being spent building these roads did the towns show great 
activity. 

There are eight railroads in Alaska. Six have failed, and only four 
are being operated at all, and but part of the year. I will first tell you 
about the only two that have never gone into the hands of a receiver, 
although they have never paid the stockholders anything. 

A MONOPOLY THAT MAKES NO MONEY. 


The White Pass & Yukon route, from Skagway, Alaska. to White 
Horse, in the Yukon Territory, Canada, is 110 miles in length. Twenty 
miles of the line is in the United States. In 1897, when the Dawson 
placer deposits were discovered, thousands of men sailed from all over 
the world to Skagway, winter and summer alike, and hundreds lost 
their lives on the White Pass through snowslides and exposure. Then 
this railroad was quickly and well built by English capital, and th 
trail destroyed by blasting for its construction. There followed a rat 
of 20 cents a mile per passenger, with any old rate for freight. The 
same rates are still in effect, and as this company owns the boats on 
the Yukon River for some 1,200 miles passengers and shippers are up 
against the same monopoly of internal traffic, both in the Yukon Terri 
tory and Alaska. Yet even at the prices named the company is unable 
to pay a dividend. The trains and boats are good—the best to be found 
anywhere in Alaska—and passengers are treated like human being, but 
there is not enough business. 

The Copper River & Northwestern, the only other road in Alaska not 
in the hands of a receiver. is owned and operated by the Guggenheims 
and Morgans, and runs from Cordova to Kennicott, 196 miles, to reach 
a number of rich copper properties, especially the Bonanza group of 
mines, owned by the same interests. The Copper River & Northwestern 
road is well kept up and is the only standard 4-foot 84-inch gauge road 
in Alaska. All the others are narrow gauge. 

Next, we have the many times “ busted.” failed, and confiscated 
Alaska Northern. It starts at Seward, and is built north 72 miles to 
Nowhere. This is known as the Frost Road, not because it was such 
a “frost,” or is located in Alaska, but on account of the promoter’s 
name being Frost. It was built by Canadian capital, and “ busted” 
the bank in Canada that backed it. Frost himself has but recently 
been tried criminally by the United States courts. However, he was 
acquitted, and although his reputation as a promoter is quite bad, it is 
generally believed he was so handicapped by United States Government 
regulations, and the conservation of coal lands he hoped to open in 
Alaska, that he never had a chance to win, even if on the square. 


AGAIN, “ BOTTLED-UP ALASKA.” 


Owing to the inability of this road to pay the United States Govern 
ment tax of $100 a mile each year, it has been closed down, and about 
1,000 people in Seward and along the lines completely put out of busi 
ness. The road could not earn the tax. The receivers for the railroad 
company offer to let the people living in Seward and along the li 
operate it free of rent for tracks and equipment, but the United States 


Government said, “ No taxes, no run,” and there you are. No wondet 
they sing all over Alaska the song, “‘ Bottled-up Alaska.” 
The Nome & Seward Peninsula Railroad, the most northerly railway 


in the world, 104 miles long. is not operated by the receivers; they 
can not pay the tax. Again, “ Bottled-up Alaska.” 

The Tanana Valley Railroad, 45 miles in length, operates from the 

Tanana River to Fairbanks and from Fairbanks out to some of the 
lacer creeks. The last receiver has paid the Government tax : 
tying to put the road in successful shape. Its equipment and tr: 
are in rather bad condition, and most of the mining camps on the 
still prefer to depend on teams and dogs for their freight. 

The Yakutat Road of 12 miles to the salmon cannery is little more 
than a tramway, while the Cook Inlet Road, 8 miles in length, and 
Katalla Road, 6 miles long, have been abandoned. 

The reader now has the history and condition of the 465 miles of 
the railroad already constructed in Alaska. These railroads were 
evidently built long before there was really anything for them to haul, 
unless, like the Guggenheims and Morgans, they created their own ton- 
nage by an investment many times the cost of building the railroads. 

y theory is that, if Alaska really contains the ore and coal to war- 
rant building railroads, and our Government will take the “lid off" so 
that capital can invest with reasonable hope of returns, the railroads 
will follow as a natural result. Otherwise, it is my conviction that 
they should never be constructed just to accommodate and enrich a few 
people or boom a town. 


Mr. DAVENPORT. By these articles you will see how the 
Territory of Alaska appeared to Mr. Boyce on his trip; and no 
one will question Mr. Boyce’s ability to judge or charge him 
with being unfair to Alaska, as his experience and travels have 
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been such as to make him an authority upon questions about 
which he writes. 

In the majority report, on page 9, extracts are published from 
the Democratic platform adopted at Baltimore. We all must 
admit that these extracts were published for the purpose of 
awakening those of us who are Democrats and have been inter- 
ested in the Democratic party for years; but this provision in 
the platform is not a declaration to build railroads, even though 
you may stand upon the legal proposition that courts have held 
that railroads are post roads. There is no declaration to build, 
but merely aid in the building. Aid may be furnished in many 
ways other than in a financial way. No one will dispute the 
fact that it is not good policy to spend the Government funds 
unless there is some hopes of improving her citizens and benefit- 
ing mankind. If Alaska is the desirable place it has been pic- 
tured to build up homes for American citizens, I ask you why 
it is that from the coastal regions and the waterways of that 
country so many railroads have started to be constructed, and 
constructed for some few miles, and yet the population has not 
increased thereby? Does any Member upon the floor of this 
House believe that the climatic conditions in Alaska, as shown 
by the testimony of the representatives of the United States 
Geological Survey and others, is such as to ever make it a suc- 
cess from an agricultural standpoint? I do not believe it can be 
done, wor do I believe that anyone desiring to be fair with him- 
self and his fellow men can urge such an impossibility. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to insert as a part of my 
remarks an article by Harrington Emerson as to the construc- 
tion of a railroad and what kind of a railroad should be con- 


structed in Alaska. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to insert a certain extract in the Recorp. Is there 


4 


objection? 
There was no objection. 
The extract is as follows: 


THE ALASKAN RAILWAY PROBLEM. 





(By Harrington Emerson.) 4 

It is ridiculous to use a 10-gallon flask as a nursing bottle for a 

baby. It is also not economy to use a steam hammer to drive carpet 
tacks 


Yet Americans in their large enterprises Ike to do things of this 
kind. The great national fault is overequipment, not two blades of 
erass where one grew before, but 6 acres for 160 bushels of corn in- 
t 1 of 1 cre. 

The development of Alaska is being held back on account of the 


national proclivity to overequip. 






Alaska Is a land of {mmense distances, great natural obstacles, sparse 
population. It is 1,500 miles from Ketchi Rau to Bering Straits. 
The great fjords, arms of the sea; immense glaciers, Malaspina, 80 
miles across: high mountains, Mount St. Elias, 18,000 feet; Mount 
I li, 20,000 feet: the volcanoes, Katmai, whose ashes tinted Algerian 
: ets. The wide and turbulent rivers, Copper, Kuskokwim, Yukon ; 
the extreme cold in the interior, 70° below zero; the rainfall and snow- 


fell, 110 inches at Juneau, sufficiently exemplify the natural obstacles. 

, pulation is about one to 20 square miles. 

yresence of these tremendous conditions It behooves man to be 
t There were good Roman roads over the Alps 1,800 years be- 

Napoleon built his magnificent wagon roads, and Napoleon’s wagon 

ed the purpose for 80 years before 10 to 14 mile tunnels were 
ary or remunerative. Any Alaskan railroad building will 
*h without attempting It on an absurdly overequipped 





] T e ) 
} _ 
¢ ly ld in Alaska railroads costing $10,000 a mile or railroads 
cos z. e the New York subway, $1,000,000 a mile? Even if both 
kinds of road c the same, should we put in roads cheap to maintain 
apd operate or roads costing much to maintain and operate? 

Sor ears ago an Alaskan mine owner wanted me to figure on a 

i ilroad to carry, as he hoped, 10,000 tons of ore a year from 

I to wate! He wanted a standard. I was able to show that a 


rails could carry 180,000 tons a year. 
ige passenger 


uge road With 12-pound 
igo I saw operat 
: e passengers sat back to back on longitudinal! seats. 
ng in this way may not be as comfortable as in a Pullman car, 

} immet improvement over mushing through the snow behind 
u g I which is, however, luxury compared to packing on one’s 
‘ | a 60-pound load. 
In 1902 I ran the preliminary survey for a road from Golovin Bay to 

( weil City. The total population of the Ophir Creek district was 
people, with a yes 





g in France a 2-foot-gat 





rly immediate traffic of 1,500 tons, at $50 
s income of $250 a day, a wheelbarrow or, 


5 tons a day, a gros 
{ mule-cart proposition, yet an engineering lunatic, backed by 
’ s t, floated bonds to build a standard-gauge road. The bonds 
’ on the statement that the road could carry 400,000 tons a 
3 was uot emphasized that the total actual tonnage was only 
1 S 
rs ago Charles D. Lane set a sane example by building a 
id fre Nome to Anvil Creek so cheaply that it earned its first 
co in the t 30 days of operation. Later he built a similar road 
fi Cor to Ophir which earned its first cost in 90 days. To his 
great indignation the United States forced him to survey it after it 
Wa lt. Lane had common sense, was a wise financier, a skilled fron- 
tier engineer, end a great public benefactor. 
in Tasmania, a mountainous fisland in the Temperate Zone, the Goy- 
ernment is showing common sense by constructing 24-inch-gauge rail- 
ron and using on them coupled passenger and coupled freight locomo- 
tives. locomotives able to round the sharp curves. 


What is needed for Alaska is many miles of cheap road, not a few 
miles of expensive road. Cut off as Alaska is from all other railroads 
there is no reason for standard gauge, and 1,000 miles of road at 


$10,000 a mile, a total of $10,000,000, will do more good 100 miles of 
road at $100,000 a mile. 





| 


| 


| 


| 


} 
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Where the total travel might amount to half a dozen persons a dey 


a full train, with conductor, engineer, fireman, trackman, station agents’ 
and interlocking signals and switches is net necessary. Three or fo); 
Ford automobiles, with trailers running on light track. could take cara 
of all the business. Where the frelght traffic amounts at most to 
few thoasand tons, 50-ton freight cars, weighing, empty, 25 tons, are no+ 
needed; 8 to 5 ton trucks will do the business, and a string of mules 
may, for the start, be more economical and more reliable than steam 
locomotives. 

If rivers have to be spanned, mountains tunneled, swamps filled ip 
hills cut through, snowdrifts dug out, a miniature line with hea: 
grade and steep curves is far cheaper to build, to operate, and to kecy 
open than a standard gauge. oe 

Cash subsidies may be needed. Land grants are absurd. They qa, 
not produce cash when it is wanted. The United States Governmen: 
could well advance at a low rate of interest $10,000 a mile on Alaskor, 
roads, demand low rates for transportation of troops, supplies, and mai! 
and with great economy to itself promote the welfare of that 
= and its pioneers. 

ne of the fundamental rules, often violated, of sane capital expend; 
ture is that we shall not invest $1,000,000 to accomplish a result if , 
can accomplish an equaliy valuable result from an inyestmen: 
$10,000. 

HARRINGTON EMErson. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Again, the reports show that in order to 
mine in that territory under the most favorable conditions. e<ne. 
cially in the Yukon region, one must mine by steam process. It 
also shows that in various sections, if you desire to clear f 
farm and plant crops, you must clear off the ground, and the 
first year it will thaw about 8 to 12 inches, and by seeding 
and cultivating it will continue to thaw deeper. The evidence 
given before the committee shows that for a depth of severa! 
hundred feet it was one mass of ice and frozen ground. It may 
be that this is a kind of subirrigation that the gentlemen who 
desire to spend $35,000,000 as a starter believe is the proper 
kind of irrigation for successful farming. 

During this Congress and for many Congresses past, since | 
have been a Member, I have heard gentlemen on both sides of 
the aisle stand up and plead for economy and for an equitable 
expenditure ef the Government funds where they will do the 
greatest good to the greatest number of people. My position is 
that you may build a railroad into every community where 
there is a white man living in the Territory of Alaska and 
you will never make it an agricultural country; that the cli- 
matic conditions are such that the best farmers can not vo 
there and successfully farm. This expenditure will be a want 
waste of time trying to make it an agricultural country. You 
may build a railroad in every community where there is a white 
settlement in this Territory, and yet there will be insuflicien 
traffic of freight and passengers for the next 50 years to pay 
the operating expenses of the road, to say nothing about 
bursing the Government for the expenditure of $35,000,000. 

The only possible lines which might pay operating expenses 
would be those that lead from deep water to the Bering and 
Matanuska coal fields, and those lines could be constructed for 
a cost not to exceed $2,500,000. Again, all the testimony pre- 
sented to the Senate and House committees shows that the timber 
back from the coastal region in Alaska has practically no mer- 
chantable value; that it is only fit for firewood. There is, how- 
ever, some timber along the coastal region that can be used, but 
practically.all of it is near deep water and would furnish little 
or no traffic for the railroad. 

I hesitate, when I think of the vast area of country yet un- 
developed in the States, that have good climatic conditions, 
and the poorest man who desires can build himself a home, may 
work the greater part of the entire year with reasonable com- 
fort, and who is not receiving any aid along the line of tha 
suggested in this bill. Yet there are thousands and thousand 
of acres of land in the United States undeveloped and unoccu 
pied, quite a distance from railroads, which roads have bee? 
built by private capital. 

I am in favor of letting Alaska be developed as other sections 
of the United States have been developed, and that is by givins 
to the industries in Alaska proper laws and proper protection 
if they desire to build a road and homes for themselves anc 
family. If you will open up Alaska to settlement and give © 
any man who will go there and live with his family on a (rac 
of land for 12 months—provided he can stand the climate th 
long—a patent to his lands, you will within a few years celo® 
strate the fact as to whether or not Alaska can be mave ® 
agricultural country. If you do, and under proper laws you 
will permit them to settle the lands so that there may be some 
thing for railroads to haul, then Alaska will get her just cucs. 

Gentlemen upon this floor have from time to time fousl a 
appropriations for old soldiers and resisted the same Up" 
the grounds that it was an extravagant expenditure of the 7 
ernment funds and plead for economy. I for one have ' eT 
stood for a deserving pension for the needy old eget . 
ask you, How are you to justify before the people of this cont” 
try, and how are you to harmonize, if on the one hand ya = 
against the appropriation for the deserving soldier an 
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r vote to appropriate $35,000,000 to open up Alaska? Should 
we not improve the interior of the country, where we have mil- 
lions of population, needing development before we attempt to 
develop an untried country? Should we not expend on the roads 
apd highways of the United States many millions before begin- 
. in Alaska, in order that those who have produce to bring 
to market may do so, instead of providing railroads for a coun- 
try of such a small population and nothing to haul to market? 
Should we not improve the interior of the country that is largely 
populated before improving a country that has practically no 
population? But some one says that the Government has aided 
railroads throughout the country; and the answer to that ques- 
tion is that it has; but it was an outrage when the aid was 
cranted, a8 NO Man ever saw a country that had produce to haul 
that individual capital would not construct a road to haul 
hat produce. 
my i you to consider this proposition and carefully weigh it 
hefore casting your vote. I have tried to study this question 
nd reach a conclusion as to what was best, and I have decided 
it is not a wise expenditure of money at this time, as I be- 
ieye that the funds should be spent in a different manner. 
Some say that Alaska is a great storehouse, and that the rail- 
rond would be the key to that great storehouse. I say to you 
that the railroad will not open the storehouse of industry, but 
it is only a means of transporting the products of the store- 
jouse, provided there are any products to be transported, and 
| Alaska away from the seaboard and deep water, under 
the most favorable conditions, the amount contemplated-to be 
expended by this bill of $35,000,000 would not be reimbursed to 
the Government for the next century. 

[ deem it my duty to say to you that I can not reach a con- 

ision that it is wise at this time to make this appropriation, 
aud I am opposed to the bill, and shall continue to oppose it 
until it is defeated or passed. I trust that the members of this 
pody will consider these questions. They are not bound to 
support the measure merely because some one has said it should 
come a law, but they should consider it from the standpoint 
of what is right and best for the greater number of their con- 
The American people not only in Alaska are inter- 
ested, but the entire population of the United States, and unless 
it could be more clearly demonstrated than at present I can not 
say that it would be wise to make the appropriation. 

The only just theory that we started out with that might in 
1 way justify the appropriation, was the importance of the 
Bering River and Matanuska coal fields for naval purposes; but 
that theory has been exploded and the coal proved to be un- 
suitable, so that theory is out of the way. What have you 
eft now but a desire to spend the funds of the Government? I 
ask, in conclusion, what have you to justify such an expenditure 
of the people’s money? I answer, in my candid opinion, you 
have none 

Now, gentlemen, I ask you, in considering this bill, to deal 
fairly with the American people. I ask you, in case you vote, 
fo cast it in the way it will benefit the greatest number of the 
American people; and before you vote to expend $35,000,000 in 
Alaska, where there is, including all classes, only 64,356 people, 
to stop and consider the improvements that you could make 
throughout the entire United States with that sum. Consider 
the number of good roads that you could build in the populous 
sections of the United States, from the rural communities into 
the centers of commerce, where the farmers, who have estab- 
‘ished farms in the country, have already built their homes, 
lave their families and children, raising and educating them, 
ind the benefit that they could derive from it by connecting 
ein with the markets, 

fhen, if you can make up your minds that you prefer to 
eX] *35,000,000 for experiment in Alaska, I say make peace 
with your own conscience and do so. 
Mr. SISSON, Will the gentleman yield? 
‘ir. DAVENPORT. I will yield to the gentleman. 
Mir. SISSON. I notice that all members of the committee 
vat have addressed the Committee of the Whole have stated 
HC It will cost $35,000,000 to build this railroad. Is that an 
eccurate estimate? 
Mr. DAVENPORT, 


miss 


othe 


ning 


that 
Lided & 


stituents. 


That is an estimate by the railroad com- 


mission for the construction of 733 miles of road indicated by 
8 rf ‘cavy lines on the map, running into certain sections of 
He Territory. 4 

Mr. SISSON, 


Is it an exhaustive report as to the exact 


~vitacter of the ground and the territory over which the road 


Wil run? 
ue. DAVENPORT. The report recommends the advisability 
Mr. 81 ucting a road and gives the approximate cost. 

Chis ear ‘SON. What I am endeavoring to arrive at is whether 
~” 80,000,000 Is sufficient to complete the road. 
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Mr. DAVENPORT. The majority of the committee is satis- 
fied that it will, but the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] 
and myself are satisfied that it will not. 

Mr. FERRIS, If the gentleman will allow me, Mr. Josselyn, 
the president of one of these ronds, who appears very prominent 
all through the hearing and is very solicitous about this matter, 
testified that it would take 10,000 miles of railroad to properly 
serve Alaska, and that it would cost $40,000 a mile, which is a 
lower estimate than any other that is given, and that would 
amount to over $400,000,000. 

Mr. SISSON: That is what I am trying to arrive at—would 
the building of this road be anything like the final limit of cost 
to the Federal Government? The Government might be called 
upon to construct other railroads in Alaska. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. My candid opinion is that this would not 
be the final limit of cost that the Government would be called 
upon for the construction of railroads in Alaska. It is simply a 
starter. 

Mr. SISSON. If these roads are built included in this bill, 
with what sort of grace could Congress deny the building of 
roads in other sections of Alaska when they have once begun 
this policy of building railroads? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I do not think it could deny it, and I do 
not think it could deny it in other States that would have the 
same right to claim it as has Alaska. 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, we would have the power to deny it. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes; we would have the power, but not 
the moral right. 

Mr. SISSON. Could we logically withdraw from the policy of 
building railroads? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Not without changing the entire policy. 

Mr. O’HAIR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. O’HAIR. I notice the proposed railroad there seems on 
the map to connect with railroads that are built inland about 
75 or 100 miles. How is it proposed that the Government road 
shall operate in conjunction with the roads already built? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The provisions of the bill give the Presi- 
dent absolute right and discretion to buy and construct, but 
just what the proposition is going to be is of unknown quantity 
to me at the present time. 

Mr. O’HAIR. I thought perhaps the hearings might have 
thrown some light upon whether or not the Government might 
have to construct on to the seaboard or if there is any intention 
on the part of the people who own those railroads to unload 
them on the Government. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Was the gentleman in the Hall when I 
read the statement of Senator Netson? 

Mr. O’HAIR. I came in just as the gentleman 
ing it. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Senatoy Netson stated that Mr. Guggen- 
heim said they would be perfectly willing, if they could get 
their money back, to let the Gevernment have the road. 

Mr. O’HAIR. Yes; I understand; but there are lots of peo- 
ple who have gone into deals like to that who would like to do 
the same thing. I wanted to know whether there was anything 
in the hearings that indicated whether the proposition would be 
to buy these roads or lease them? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. That is left entirely to the discretion of 
the President. 


was read- 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH. In answer to the question propounded 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson], I desire to say 
that the opinion of the majority of the committee was that 
would be proper and best for the Government to build but one 
road, from some seaport to the Tanana River, tributary to the 
Yukon, which would cost possibly $20,000,000, and that would 
open possibly 7,000 miles to civilization throughout the valleys 
and Alaska and to the coal mines, and to stop with one railroad; 
after having opened the country to civilization by that one line. 
then permit private enterprise to tap that line by any system of 
leasing that the Government might desire. The Governmen| 
can lease, sell, or operate the read, as may prove to be best. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. We are taught in the Scriptures that if a man 
puts his hands to the plow, he ought not to turn back. When 
you put your hand *o the plow in this case how and when wil! 
the Government turn back? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. The report of the engineering commis- 
sion some years ago recommended the building of two roads, 
but the bill reported to Congress by the Committee on Terri- 
tories—the bill now before the House—very properly, I think, 
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leaves the location of the road or roads, or whether it shall be 
one railroad or two railroads, to the judgment of the President. 

Mr. SISSON. We understand that is the mere beginning. 
What I am endeavoring to arrive at is what would be the final 
conclusion. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Congress could say as to that. My own 
opinion is that one road is sufficient. The building of one 
railroad at a cost of about $20,000,000 or two roads at not to 
exceed $35,000,000 would be the final conclusion. One road is 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, well, we have been in Congress long 
enough to know that when you once embark upon a proposition 
of any kind there is no end to it. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Not necessarily. We have often assisted 
in this way other sections of the United States and it did not 
prove to be an endless matter as the gentleman fears. 

Mr. SISSON. I would like to have the gentleman show me 
one single instance where they have ever commenced a propost- 
tion of this kind where they have ever turned back until they 
have completed it. Absolutely every proposition that the Gov- 
ernment has gone into seriously must go forward; it can not 
retreat; so I ask the gentleman to consider what would be the 
final outcome of opening this up. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. The committee has thoroughly con- 
sidered that. The great value of this development of Alaska 
to all the people of thé United States demands this assistance 
and we owe it to Alaska as well. 

Mr. SISSON. What does the gentleman believe would be 
the final expenditure in that section? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. If we complete one road, the expense 
will be about $20,000,000. If we complete two roads, the expense 
will not exceed $35.000,000; private enterprise can do the bal- 
ance in the developing of Alaska and the Government will not 
need to do more. But whichever it does the Government will 
get its money back many times over. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma fur- 
ther yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I was just about to conclude. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman has unlimited time. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I wanted to say in reply to the sugges- 
tion made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BrumsauecnH] that 
I do not so understand the majority report, that it draws any 
distinction or makes any recommendation of the construction of 
a road or a part of a road up there. I understand the majority 
report takes the cork entirely under and recommends the con- 
struction of 733 miles, as indicated by the railway commission’s 
report. 

Mr. SISSON. I have not heard all of the discussion, but did 
the committee take into consideration the fact that out in the 
great Western States and in the Southern States there are 
vast stretches of country that badly need opening up by the 
building of railroads? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. ‘The bill leaves the whole matter, very 
properly I think, to the discretion and judgment of the Presi- 
dent. The President can locate the route and ean authorize the 
building of one railroad or two railroads, as in his judgment 
seems to him best, right, or proper. The people will be willing 
to trust our great President to do the right thing on all these 
points. 

Mr. SISSON. Now, those people are directly in need of that, 
because that country is already settled up. Did they take into 
consideration that this Government, in all fairness, ought to 
embark in the development of our country at home, among our 
people, when we have so many people who need railroads at 
home? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I will say to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi I did not attend all the hearings, but at those I did attend 
they did not. They considered only the question of Alaska, and 
the question of other portions of the United States was not 
considered, as far as I know, and have been able to find from 
the report. 

Mr. SISSON. I wonder if an amendment will be in order 
upon the bill—— 

Mr. DAVENPORT. It will at the proper time, and it will 
come. 

Mr. SISSON (continuing). For me to offer an amendment to 
build certain roads at the hands of the Government down in 
my State, where they are badly needed. 

Mr. WINGO. I should like, if I have the attention of my 
friend 





Mr. SISSON. If gentlemen talk about building roads in the 
State of Mississippi, the fact of the business is there was only one 
crime, and that was the granting of public lands to railroads. 
It seems to me that was one of the crimes of history, where the 


Congress gave away thousands of acres of the public domain to 
the railroads. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, a partia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I would like to know who 
has the floor. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman down there has the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Then, why does the gep- 
tleman from Mississippi take the floor, if the gentleman down 
there has it, without getting recognition? 

Mr. SISSON. I was recognized at the time the gentleman 
from Arkansas interrupted me, and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington himself is out of order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am asking a parti. 
pet? inquiry. I want to know how the gentleman got the 

oor. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Wrnco]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I was about to ask, when so 
facetiously interrupted by my friend from Mississippi, whether 
or not any estimate had been made in the committee of the cost 
of the Panama Canal equipment, the property that belongs to 
the Government that is now being used in the construction of 
the Panama Canal, which under this act is turned over for the 
construction of these railroads in Alaska? What is the value of 
that property, machinery, and so forth, that is now being used 
in Panama that is to be taken from Panama to be put in 
Alaska? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I could not answer the gentleman's ques- 
tion. It was considered as to whether or not the machinery 
eould be transferred and used up there in the construction of 
those roads, but the value of it I am not able to answer ac- 
curately ; but it goes into the several thousand dollars. 

Mr. WINGO. But the bill authorizes the transfer of any 
portion of the equipment up there. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, did anybody give an estimate of the value 
of that property? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. If so, I do not remember it. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will yield, the Panama Com- 
mission has just made a report to Congress on this subject, 
which was printed, I think, within a week. I am not sure 
about the amount, but my recollection is it was in the neigh- 
borhood of a million or two million dollars, including the rail- 
road rails which might be used. The estimate is in detail and 
just published. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I understood the report was to be made, 
but I have never been able to see what the estimate would run 
into. 

Mr. WINGO. What estimate, if any, was made by the com- 
mittee, or statement to the committee, of the number of acres of 
land that is susceptible of agricultural development that would 
be opened up by these proposed lines of railway? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I think there were some estimates, but 
I do not remember them. I think Judge Hoveton gave that in 
his remarks to-day. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. If the gentleman will yield, I can an 
swer that, because it is part of my address. It has been esti- 
mated by Government sources that in the Tanana Valley there 
will be about 9,000,000 acres; in entire Alaska, about 64.000,000 
acres. If the gentleman wants some comparisons, I will state 
that in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, of a similar climate, 
with less acres than in the Tanana Valley alone, there resides a 
population of more than 11,000,000 people. The Tanana Valley 
alone could, therefore, equal this population. Besides, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, with their 11,000,000 people, do not have 
the rich mineral resources Alaska has, while interior Alaska 
has a much better climate than Norway and Sweden have. The 
warm Japan Current does for interior Alaska what the Gulf 
Stream does for England, Scotland, and parts of Norway and 
Sweden. 

Mr. WINGO. On agriculture? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. These nations do not have as f 
climatie conditions as Alaska has, and have none of the minera 
resources that Alaska has. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
DAVENPORT] yield to the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I do. asat to 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I was going to saga 
my friend from Mississippi (Mr. S1sson] whether the ane 
ment still owns that State, as they do Alaska, when he * the 
about building roads up there? I remind the gentleman © 
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that Stephen A. Douglas intreduced a bill to construct a 
1 through his State, and that Jefferson Davis voted 


M . SISSON. 
- at last 


I am glad the gentleman has seen fit and 
to quote as good an anthority as these two 
Stephen A. Douglas and Jefferson Davis. But, 
I do not believe—and I want to repeat this and 
trespass on the gentleman’s time any more—that the 
nts of that day and time censtitute, especially in the 
. of the crimes that has been committed against the 

f the United States and against posterity. 
ur. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I want to say now in 
col ion, that I am proud of the fact that we stopped several 
-o making land grants to railroads, and as far as I am 
soncerned, unless something comes up different than has come 
ul 1 more facts are submitted to me than have been sub- 

‘ed in any hearing on this’ proposition, I will endeavor to 
he Government building of railroads either in its Terri- 
or in its States. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr HOt STON. Mr. Chairman, if no other gentleman wants 
to speak just now, I move that the committee de now rise. 
notion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed 
hair, Mr. Harerson, Chairman of the Committee of the 
. House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1739, 
i come to no resolution thereon. 


Democrats, 


eless, 


Tt e] 


ADJOURN MENT. 


r. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
The - ition was agreed te; accordingly (at 5 o’cleck and 12 
tes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, December 


3, at 12 o’clock noon, 





EXHCUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


‘ clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
ken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
letter from the Secretary of the Interior, submitting 
a report on land withdrawals frem settlement, lecation, sale, 
ry, under provisions of the act ef Congress approved 
June 25, 1910 (36. Stats, 847) (HL. Dee. No, 482); to the Com- 
I ‘on the Publie Lands and ordered te be printed. 

2 A letter from the Seeretary of War, transmitting a copy, 
with accompanying inclosures, of the report of the beard of 
ilicers that was appointed by this department to consider the 

referred to in the aet approved March 3, 1913. (Public 
No. 412), to protect monuments on the battle field of 
sull Run (H. Dee. No. 481); to the Committee on Military 
rs and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
mitting a certified eopy of the findings of fact and con- 
ision filed in the case of John Pitman v. the United States 
(il. Doc. No. 483); to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 
. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
‘alswnitting a certified copy ef the findings of fact and con- 
cl ‘ filed in the case ef Charles S. Smith v. the United 

( H. Doc. No. 484); to the Committee on War Claims 

rdered to be printed. 


c 





KEPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
e 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
ried from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
' several calendars therein named, as follows: 
‘ERIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
referred the bill (HL. R. 4988) providing for the issu- 
1 ‘ents to transferees of town lots purchased from the 
! at public sale in certain cases, reported the same 
‘mendment, accompanied by a report (No. 150), whieh 
- ind report were referred to the House Calendar. 
‘\SON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 


,_. of Columbia, to whieh was referred the bill (H. R. 10313) 
wae u act entitled “An act making appropriations to pro- 
lneche Je expenses of the government of the District of Co- 
pe a for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other 


“—S approved Mareh 4, 1913, reported the same with 
a “nent, accompanied by a report (No. 151), which said bill 
= te re referred to the Committee of the Whole House 

He . ate of the Union. 
bin ‘rom the same committee, to which was referred the 
» (SR. 9417) to amend the act of June 11, 1878, entitled 
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“An act providing a permanent form of government for the Dis- 
triet of Columbia,” by repealing so much of said act as author- 
izes one-half the expenses of the District of Columbia to be paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 154), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of t he Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CLARK of Flerida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5487) 
to authorize an additional appropriation for the erection of the 
United States appraisers’ stores building at Milwaukee, Wis.. 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 153), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 








REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, from the Committee on War 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8811) to execute 
the findings of the Court of Claims in the case of Sara B. Hatch, 
widow of Davis W. Hatch, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 152), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


AND 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6015) for 
the relief of Juan Paiz, and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10821) to pro- 
hibit the importation and entry of goods, wares, and merchan 
dise made in whole or in part by convict labor, or made in w! hole 
or in part from materials which have been made in whole or 
in part or in any manner manipulated by convict labor; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 10822) appropriating 
$15,000 for purchase of additional ground at Frankford Arse- 
nal, Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of eaten A bill (H. R. 10823) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Navy to dispose of the naval 
hospital and magazine lands located in Chelsea, Mass.; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 10824) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to deliver to Grand Army Post No. 51, of Sher 
man Mills, Me., two condemned cannon; to the Committee on 
Military. Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 10825) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to Custer Post, No. 81, of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and Major John Stocum Camp No. 181, 
Sons of Veterans, at Bath, in the State of New York, three br: 
or brass fieldpieces or cannon, with their carriages and outfit 
of cannon balls, etc.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10826) providing that the 
United States shall aid in the construction and maintenance of 
publie roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New York: A bill (8. R. 


» tT 


nz7a 


10827) to regu- 
1 


late the payment of salaries of post-office clerks in first an 
second class post offices and letter carriers in the City Delivery 
Service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 10828) to. authorize the Se 
retary of the Treasury to employ consulting architects in co 
nection with the work of the Supervising Architect's Office. md 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 10829) to authorize a survey of 
Novato Creek, Cal.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 10830) providing for milti- 
tary highways between Forts Leavenworth and Riley, Kans 


and between Fort McPherson and the Government rifle range 
near Waco, in the State of Georgia; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (HB. R. 10831) providing for mili- 
tary highways between Fort McPherson and the Government 
rifle range near Waco, in the State of Georgia, and between 
Forts Leavenworth and Riley, in the State of Kansas; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10832) to By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 10852) granting a pension 
amend section 2 of an act approved March 2, 1907, entitled “An | to Fred Ingersoll; to the Committee on Pensions. 

act providing for the allotment and distribution of Indian Also, a bill (H. R. 10853) to place the name of George w 
tribal funds” (34 Stat. L., 1221, 1222); to the Committee on | Veale upon the unlimited retired list of the Army; to the Coy. 
Indian Affairs. mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10833) authorizing the Secretary of the Also, a bill (H. R. 10854) to place the name of Harmon 7 
Interior to lease for grazing, agricultural, and mining purposes | Wentworth upon the unlimited retired list of the Army; to the 
unallotted lands within Indian reservations established by act | Committee on Military Affairs. 
of Congress or Executive order; to the Committee on Indian By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 10855) grant. 
Affairs. ing a pension to Herbert L. Ellsworth; to the Committee oy 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10834) to amend an act entitled “An act | Pensions. 
to provide for determining the heirs of deceased Indians, for| By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 10856) for the relief of tho 
the disposition and sale of allotments of deceased Indians, for | heirs of David Williams, deceased; to the Committee gn Wa; 
the leasing of allotments, and for other purposes,” approved | Claims. 

June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L., p. 855); to the Committee on Indian Also, a bill (H. R. 10857) for the relief of the heirs of Sanyo 
Affairs. Dunagan, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10835) to authorize the Secretary of the By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 10858) granting an increas 
Treasury to consolidate sundry funds from which unpaid Indian | of pension to Wilson Decker; to the Committee on Invalid pey. 
annuities or shares in the tribal trust funds are or may hereafter | sions. 
be due; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 10859) granting a pension to 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10836) convey- | James W. Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 
ing Trappers Lake to the State of Colorado; to the Committee By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 10860) for the relief of Edwara 
on the Public Lands. J. Klossner; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10887) providing for the establishment of | Also, a bill (H. R. 10861) for the relief of Fred Kossner: 

to the Committee on Claims. 


a Weather Bureau station at Delta, Colo.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. Also, a bill (H. R. 10862) for the relief of Everett H. Corson: 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10838) authorizing minors of the age of | 0 the Committee on Claims. 
18 years or over to make homestead and desert land entries; to Also, a bill (H. R. 10863) granting a pension to Evan A. 
the Committee on the Public Lands. Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10839) to compel railroad corporations ee te ea Z re ee - pension to Emma I. 
issuing mileage books to receive same for transportation on all | * on o aan} x. = lente id ete f 
lines owned, leased, or operated by such corporation; to the wenuen a os ass G mitt ) — ng a pension to Thomas 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. coe a4 7 oa R 1DAeS es oad : 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10840) to amend section 73 of an act enti- | y bn “Ww; f to the C ) ou <= increase of pension to 
tled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to ee ‘a ean in. R “10867), one Ge a Pensions. ‘ 
the judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911; to the Committee on | porar 4 ; . Ht. 10867) granting an increase of pension to 
: i eter Tubesing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





By 


the Judiciary : ; 
y he o4 ea: 1s ’ t . ° ase ension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10841) providing for 1-cent letter postage; Pree el = ae eater anne ees J on vad 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. . Also a bill (H R. 10869) granting an Titiake of os fon t 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10842) requiring pensions to be paid | seymour Avery; to the Committee de eae Pensions. 7 
macet hy ; $0 tp Dosiintibes. Oh, Nene Dement a. Also, a bill (H. R. 10870) granting an increase of pension to 
: Also, a bill (H. R. 10843) o- prevent the ir wg of the Johnson Hayden; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions 
ag of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. c ; > is , 
a , : Also, a bill (H. R. 10871) to remove the charge of desertion 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10844) piving rural mail carriers a Christ- js 2 = a 
mas holidav; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post homeedbae ioaueant tia oa we 
Roads a ie ; ° * ere 

Ree ee ate: ; Also, a ‘bill (H. R. 10872) to remove the charge of desertion 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bil (i. R. 10845) to mi from the military record ae John Regan and a ein him an 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to expend the proceeds honorable discharge: to the Co itt Military Affairs 
arising from the sale and disposition of surplus agricultural Also, a Dill (Hk 10878 2 vind we eee Saadaie 
lands and timber on surplus timberlands of the Spokane Indian | _ 4.7" ad he ) to remove the charge 0 a — 
Reservation. Wash: to the Committee on Indian A@ains without leave from the military record of Stephen A. Randolph 
ee oe a ey Th se ee and to correct his record; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (i. R. 10846) to authorize the Secretary of the By Mr. DONOVAN: A bill (H. R. 10874) to remove the 
Interior to use in the purchase of live stock, seeds, and agri- charge of desertion from the military record of Henry C. Bil: 
cultural equipment moneys appropriated to fulfill treaty obliga- low; to the Committee on Military Affairs . 
tions; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H R. 10875) authorizing the Secre- 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 10847) to authorize the payment of certain | tary of the Interior to pay J. H. Schmidt $75 damages for tres- 
Chippewa funds on deposit in the United States Treasury; to | pass of certain Indian school cattle at Rainey Mountain School 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. in Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10848) to amend an act entitled “An act By Mr. FERGUSSON: A bill (H. R. 10876) granting an in- 
to provide for the disposition and sale of lands known as the | crease of pension to Petra Archuleta de Vigil; to the Committee 
Klamath River Indian Reservation,” approved June 17, 1892] on Invalid Pensions 
(27 Stat. L., pp. 52, 58); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. Also, a bill (H. R. 10877) for the relief of the heirs of Diego 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 10849) to] Antonio Sanchez on account of losses sustained through depre 
provide that the United States shall, in certain cases, aid the | dations of Navajo Indians; to the Committee on Claims. 
States and the civil subdivisions thereof in the construction and By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 10878) granting an iner 
maintenance of rural post roads; to the Committee on the Post | of pension to James Littleton; to the Committee on Inv 
Office and Post Roads. Pensions. ‘ 

By Mr. GEORGE: A bill (H. R. 10936) to provide for annual By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10879) granting 
and full-value assessments, a more efficient assessing depart- | an increase of pension to James W. Sutterfield; to the Comumit- 
ment, and for other purposes relating to assessment and taxation | tee on Invalid Pensions. 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Also, a bill (H. R. 10880) to correct the military record of 
Columbia. : : Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Resolution (H. Res. 351) placing clerks of oy Mr. POW DEA a tah Ca genes) granting an increase 
expenditure committees on the session roll; to the Committee | of pension to Thomas C. Goforth; to the Committee on Invalid 


ease 


alid 


on Accounts. Pensions. =e 
acid crease of pension 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. lo ee Invalid Pensions. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced By Mr. GILMORE: A bill (H. RB. 10883) granting 40 a 
and severally referred as follows: of pension to Edmund Davis; to the Committee 0? Inva 
By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 10850) granting a pension to | Pensions. t 
se of pension ' 


Sarah A. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 10884) granting an increa ‘ia. Pensions 
id Pe P 


By Mr. ANSBERRY: A Dill (H. R. 10851) granting an in- | William H. 8. Becker; to the Committee on Inva nsion 10 
crease of pension to William M. Kirk; to the Committee on In- Also, a bill (H. R. 10885) granting Sheree nsione 
nya 


valid Pensions. 


Edmund Cottle; to the Committee on 


1 


Al 





Sions. 
By M 
eanting 
the Con 
By Mw 
Janin J; 
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o, a bill (HL. R. 10886) granting an inerease of pension to 
Withee: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


aia <o. a bill CH. R. 10887) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward M. Willis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
“iso, a bill (HL R. 10888) granting a pension to Nicholas 
Brady; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\jso, a bi (HL R. 10889) granting a pension to Thomas 


Corian: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
a bill (BH. RB, 10890) granting a pension to Abbie C. 
Ray: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
_a bill CH. R. 10891) granting a pension to Simon Shea; 


to tl . Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10892) granting a pension toe Alice Clapper; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

iso, a bill (HL. R. 10898) granting a pension to Malinda 
Hubert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\Iso. a bill (HL R. 10894) granting a pension to Treffle Bosse; 


Committee on Pensions, 
bill (CH. R. 10895) to remove the charge of desertion 
he military reeord of Sanford K. Knox; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. GITTINS: A bill (HL R. 10896) 
crease of pension to Edward Varley; 
yalid Pensions. 


Ry Mr. GOOD: 


granting an in- 
to the Committee on In- 


A bill (H. R. 10897) for the relief of Sarah 


McLaughlin; to the Committee on Claims. 
y Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 10898) for the relief of the 
estate of David B. Landis, deeeased, and the estate of Jacob F. 


She on ae , deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 
BS . HAMILL: A bill (HL R. 10899) granting a pension to 
Cat = Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


\180, a bill (i R. 10900) granting an increase of pension to 


Cesnrine Fraser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (i. R. 10901) granting an inerease of pension to 
A t Kampman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


y Mr. KELLDBY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10902) granting 


a pe n to Jay Cobb; to the Cemmittee on Invalid Pensions. 
\lso bill (H. R. 10808) granting a pension to Marilda 
H : to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
J a bill (H. R. 10904) granting a pension to Mary Miller; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


\lso, a bill (H. R. 10905) granting a pension to Ardella 
Potter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
\lso, a bill (H. R. 10906) granting a pension to Augusta 
Schlader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
, a bill (H. R. 10907) granting an increase of pension to 
Orren J. Cary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
\lso, a bill CH. R. 10908) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Conklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
\lso, a bill CH. R. 10909) granting an increase of pension to 
David Dawson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (CH. R. 10910) granting an inerease of pension to 
Charles H. Houk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
\lso, a bill (HB. R. 10911) granting an inerease of pension to 
Marianne F. Morse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
,a bill (H. R. 109122) granting an increase of pension to 
( ey Pickell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
. bill CH. R. 10913) granting an increase of pension to 
vior; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
a bill (H. R. 10914) granting an increase of pension. to 
gustus Wilcox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
y Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 10915) granting a pension 


T : . 
Ths r 
David i 


to Vain A. Bigler; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Barty bill (H. R. 10916) granting a pension to Mary L. 
cthtire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensfons. 
Mr LEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10917) granting 
“ pension to Mary C. Thurlow; to the Committee on Invalid 
I < 


mr. nie B. Gost fi A bill (H. R. 10918) granting a pen- 
_— i. Gost; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
[ot OY. 


ne * A bill CH. R. 10919) to correct the record of 
worse W. Tichenor; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Pam Be bill CH, R. 10920) granting an increase of pension to 
es White; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Me, OH. AIR: A bill (HL. R, ey to remove the charge 


1 Tee 5. Ferris; to the Com- 

se y Affairs. 

,¥ Ar. RY THI X of Connecticut : 

a, Ccusion to William HH. 
By Mr. 

oe ing 

the 


A bill (H. R. 10922) grant- 
Bohan; to the Committee on Pen- 


ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 10923) 
4 pension to George Downing, alias Henry Harris; to 
By a mittee on Invalid Pensions. . 
Ps ~ RUBEY: A bill (RL R. 10924) for the relief of Ben- 
“i *pock; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 












Also, a bill (H. R. 10925) granting a pension to Thomas P. 
Young; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10926) granting a \ pat sion to 
Rhoda Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensio1 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10927) granting an increase of wala to 
Samuel W. Clements; to the Committee on Invalid Pens! 

By Mr. SEMS: A bill (H. R. 10928) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Willis N. Arnold, deceased: to the Committ 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: 


A bill (H. R. 10929) granting 


a pension to Alonzo Sidman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10980) for the relief 


of William P. Woodall; to the Committee 
By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (HB. R. 
crease of pension to Peter C. Pirath; 
valid Pensions. 
By Mr. TAYLOR of New York: 
relief of Charles Hilbert: 


on Military Affairs 
10931) granting an in- 
to the Committee on In- 


A bill (HB. R. 10932) for the 
to the Committee on Military Affairs 


By Mr. THOMSON of Illinois: A bill (A. R. 10933) gran 
a pension to Edwin E. Hnuiltz; to the Committee on Pensions 

By Mr. WINSLOW : A bill (FH. R. 10934) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane McNeely; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10935) for the relief of John Kelly: to the 


Committee on Military Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

$y the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of officers 
American Merchant Marine, protesting against the passage of 
the seamen’s bill (S. 136); to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also (by request), petition of Maritime Association of 
Port of New York, protesting against the passage of the sea- 


men’s bill (S. 136); to the Committee on the Merebant Mari 
and Fisheries. 

Also (by request), petition of Charles Russur Burke, xter, 
Mich., relative to certain patents and asking immediate a n 
by the Government on same; to the Committee on Patent 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of the Federation of Jewish 
Farmers of America, favoring the passage of a bill for adeq 


rural credit facilities; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
reney. 
By Mr. BRODBECK: Petition of Manufacturers’ Association 


of York, Pa., favoring the passage of legislation makivg appro- 
priation to build embassies and consular buildings in ali foreign 


countries; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of the Federation of Jewish 
Farmers of America, favoring the passage of a bill for adequate 
rural credit facilities; to the Committee on Banking and Cur 


rency. 

Also, petition of the Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York, protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill 
present form; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. CLINE: Petition of business men of Cromwell, La- 
grange, and Ligonier, Ind., favoring the passage ot 
compelling eoncerns selling goods direct to the 
mail to contribute their portion of the funds for 
ment of the local community, county, and State; 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York, protesting against the passage of the 
men’s bill in its present form; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


In its 


legisl: 


the develoy 
to the Com- 


By Mr. EDMONDS: Petition of Cornelius Dugan, favor 
the passage of the bill (H. R. 9324) to authorize assimilat a 
rank to be given to warrant officers of the United States Navy; 


to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Petition of National Brotherhood of Op- 
erative Potters, Local Union No. 20, of Steubenville, Ohio, favor- 
ing the passage of H. R. 1878 and 8S. 927; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of the business men of Devine, 
Tex., favoring the passage of House bill 5308, relative to mafl- 
order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Retail Merehants’ Secretaries’ Associa 
tion, favoring the order by Congress of a survey of the mouth of 
the Brazes River: to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GILMORE: Petition of the Federation of Jewish 
Farmers of America, favoring the passage of legislation creat- 
ing an adequate rura! credit system; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 
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By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petitions of the Maritime Association 
of the Port of New York, Kohler & Campbell, George B. Ritchie 
& Co., and Thompson & Ballantine, all of New York City, N. Y., 
protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill in its present 
form; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of G. W. Van Slyke and Horton, cf Albany, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of the Bartlett bill (H. R. 4322), for 
1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of mass meeting of People’s Institute, favoring 
the widening of the limits now imposed by the parcel post, to 
help reduce the cost of living; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Federation of Jewish Farmers of Amer- 
ica, favoring a bill giving adequate rural credit facilities; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

sy Mr. GOOD: Petition of citizens of Oxford Mills, Iowa, 
favoring the passage of the Lindquist pure-fabric bill for the 
labeling of all fabrics, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

3y Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petitions of the Young 
Men’s Republican Club and the Vessel Owners and Captains’ 
Association, both of Philadelphia, favoring Philadelphia as a 
port to have a dry dock; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York, protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill (S. 
136) ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Federation of Jewish Farmers of Amer- 
ica, favoring the passage of a bill for adequate rural credit 
facilities; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of George H. Thomas Post, No. 84, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Lancaster, Pa., favoring the 
passage of House bill 1737, to provide for monthly payment of 
pensions ;.to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of Seattle 
(Wash.) Rotary Club, favoring the passage of the proposed 
legislation to build railroads in Alaska; to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Petition of Grainhandlers Union, Local 
No. 384, Portland, Oreg., favoring the passage of House bill 
1873, known as the labor antitrust and injunction limitation 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Department of Oregon, United Spanish War 
Veterans, of Portland, Oreg., favoring legislation by Congress 
to advance to grade of major general on the retired list Thomas 
McArthur Anderson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of the Pennsylvania Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage, protesting against a committee of 
the House on woman suffrage; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Salvadorian committee of the National 
Central American Association, protesting against the proposed 
Nicaraguan treaty; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Greater Philadelphia League, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., favoring the Philadelphia Navy Yard for a dry 
dock; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York, protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill in its 
present form; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. LEVY: Petition of Twentieth Century Club, of De- 
troit, favoring the passage of Senate bill 2739, known as the 
Newlands river regulation and flood prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of J. H. Shelnutt, adjutant general and chief 
of staff North Georgia Brigade Confederate Veterans, request- 
ing that Congress grant pensions to Confederate veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Twentieth Century Club, of Detroit, pro- 
testing against the use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley by those 
seeking a water supply for San Francisco; to the Committee 
ou the Public Lands. 

ty Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Maritime Association 
of the Port of New York, protesting against the passage of the 
seamen’s bill (S. 186); to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY : Petition of the Federation of Jewish 
Farmers of America, of New York, favoring the passage of leg- 
islation to establish an adequate rural credit system; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PALMER: Petition of Vessel Owners and Captains’ 
Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the passage of legis- 
tation for the establishment of a new dry dock at Philadelphia ; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of New London 
Business Men’s Association, of New London, Conn., protesting 
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against the application of the law relative to vessels sailing jn 
the coastwise trade; to the Committee on Interstate and for. 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of board of directors of the Maritime Assocjg. 
tion of the Port of New York, protesting against the passage of 
bill (8S. 136) to inerease the size of crews and equipment oy «| 
boats; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of citizens of Matawan, Keyport. 
Lakehurst, Red Bank, Long Branch, Sea Bright, Atlantic Hig). 
lands, Atlantic City, Ocean City, and Asbury Park, all in New 
Jersey, protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bil! in its 
present form; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine ang 
Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Federation of Jewish Farmers of 
America, favoring the passage of a bill for adequate rural-credit 
facilities; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 
5727) granting a pension to Foster Rine; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of Maritime Association of 
the Port of New York, protesting against the passage of the 
seamen’s bill (S. 136); to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Memorial of the Maritime Association of 
the Port of New York, favoring certain amendments to the sea- 
men’s bill (S. 136); to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WATKINS (by request): Petition of citizens of the 
fourth congressional district of the State of Louisiana, favoring 
the passage of the Lindquist pure-fabric law; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WINGO: Petition of citizens of the fourth congres. 
sional district of Arkansas, favoring the passage of the Lind- 
quist pure-fabric bill, to label all leathers and fabrics; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE, 
Tuourspay, December 18, 1913. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Overman Smith, 8. C. 
Bacon Hollis Owen Smoot 
Brady Hughes Page Sterling 
Brandegee Jackson Perkins Sutherland 
Bristow James Poindexter Swanson 
Bryan Johnson Pomerene Thomas 
Burton Jones Ransdell Thompson 
Catron Kern Reed Townsend 
Chamberlain Lane Robinson Vardaman 
Clapp ea Shafroth Walsh 
Clarke, Ark. McCumber Sheppard Warren 
Colt McLean Sherman Weeks 
Crawford Martin, Va. Shively Williams 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Simmons Works 
Fletcher Norris Smith, Ariz, 

Gallinger O’Gorman Smith, Ga. 


Mr. KERN. The senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Bank 
HEAD] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. This announce 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. CuLBerson] and to state that he is paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. This ®0 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr 
LopGE] is absent on account of illness, and to have this state 
ment stand for the day. 1. 

Mr. REED. I announce the necessary absence of my © 
league [Mr. Stone] on account of illness. I think, I ee 
fact, that he will not be able to attend the sessions of the Senate 
for a couple of days. ‘cal 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answer 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary W! 
read the Journal of the proceedings of the preceding weeeiee. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and apprev’™ 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have here two eT 
lating to the pending currency bill, one from Stoddard Je 


vice president of the First National Bank of Los Angeles, Cal. 
and the other from J. B. Fishburn, president of the ; 
Bank of California, of the same city, and also presiden 
Los Angeles Clearing House Association. 
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One of the telegrams suggests what seems to be an important 
and necessary amendment to the bill. I recognize the fact that 
the final form and substance of the bill will be determined by 
the Democratic caucus. I am sorry that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] is not in his seat, as I should be glad to 
call his attention to the telegram. I hope other Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber will give it their attention. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon an interruption? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. I suppose the telegram relates to the clearing- 
house matter. 

Mr. WORKS. It does. 

Mr. CLAPP. I was assured by the Senator from Oklahoma, 
when similar telegrams were presented to him, that they will 
give the matter consideration, 

Mr. WORKS. I ask that the two telegrams be read. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were read, as fol- 
lows: 

Los ANGELES, CAL., December 17, 1913, 
Hon. Joun D. Works, 

Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Section 24 of the Owen bill contains the following: “ No examiner, 
iblic or private, shall disclose the names of borrowers or the collateral 
1 loans of a member bank to other than the proper officers of such 
nk without first having obtained express permission, in writing, from 
the Comptroller of the Currency,” ete. With such a provision in the 
currency bill the entire Sd of the system of examinations b 
special examiners employed by clearing-house associations, and whic 
have proven such a protection in handling local situations, will be de- 
stroyed. Please support and use your influence to secure an amend- 
ment inserting after the words “ Comptroller of the Currency ” the fol- 
lowing: “or from the directors of such bank.” 
STODDARD Jess, Vice President. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., December 16, 1913. 
Hon. Joun D. Works, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


By mutual agreement all banks in Los Angeles employ a clearing- 
house examiner, whose entire time is given to their auditing and exami- 
nation of loans, collateral, ete. The system has been in operation for 
five years and is of immeasurable benefit to the banks, their stockhold- 
ers, and depositors alike. We know of no possible injury or injustice 
under the system, and if section 23, lines 16 to 19, page 61, and section 
24, lines 12 to 18, page 62, report of Senate committee, calendar 107, 
prohibits or curtails the rights of banks to these examinations and free 
exchange of credit information, it very materially lessens the efficiency 
of the currency bill. We earnestly request that the provision contained 
in above sections be eliminated from the bill. 

J. E. FISHBURN, 
President Los Angeles Clearing House Association. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I wish simply to state that I 
have received telegrams from the clearing-house associations 
of the cities of Cincinnati and Columbus on the same subject 
and containing the same contention. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I present a telegram from John K. 
Ottley, of Atlanta, Ga., which I ask to have read. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 


ATLANTA, Ga., December 17, 1913. 
lion. Hoke SmiruH, Washington, D. C.: 


Section 24, Owen bill, contains: “‘ No examiner, public or private, shall 
disclose the names of borrowers or the collateral for loans of a member 
bank to other than the proper officers of such bank without first having 
obtained express permission in writing from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, except when ordered to do so by a_ court of competent jurisdic- 
tion or by direction of the Congress of the United States or either House 
hereof or any committee thereof.” It is sugested that the words “or 
rom the directors of such bank ” be inserted after “ Compfrolier of the 
urrency.” Without this amendment system of clearing-house examina- 
ions, Which is a power toward better banking, will receive a great 


ackset, 
Jno. K. OTTLEY. 
Mr. CLAPP. I desire to have printed in the Recorp a tele- 
cram, which I send to the desk, relative to the banking and 
currency question. It is from BE. H. Bailey, president of the 
St. Paul Clearing House Association. 
There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Sr. Paut, Mrxn., December 17, 1913. 
Hon. Moses BE. CLApp, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


“ta meeting of the St. Paul Clearing House Association held to-day, 
at which all members of the association were represented, it was unan- 
_ ‘sly resolved that in the opinion of this association the system of 
a hs-house examination has been of inestimable value to the entire 
7 hess interests of this section in enabling member banks to maintain 
a standard of credit and banking methods among banks in the 
Saale nity, in preventing improper or undue borrowing from member 
‘anks, and keeping the association in closer touch with the members 
or vanks clearing through the association. We gang! protest 
oe that part of Calendar No. 107, Senate section 23, e 61, of the 
of te lines 16 to 19, inclusive, and that part of section 24, page 62, 
the ie report, lines 12 to 18, inclusive, as being prohibitive against 
retea es system of clearing-house examinations, which have been 
A closmt, preat advantage to business interests, and we believe that 
informants house examiner will be in better position to give reliable 
COM en to the officers of regional reserve banks with respect to 
mmerclal paper offered for rediscount. 
E. H. Batcey, 


President St. Paul Clearing House Association. 
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Hon. Jonn W. Kery, 





Mr. JONES. I present a telegram from W. D. Vincent, cash- 


ier of one of the banks in Spokane, Wash., relating to the clear- 
ing-house proposition, which is covered by other telegrams 
which have been presented. I shall not ask that the telegram 
be printed in the Recorp, because it is substantially the same as 
others which have been presented, but I ask that it may 
be referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency for the 
consideration of the committee and of the Democratic caucus. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will be referred to 


the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


Mr. KERN. I present a telegram, which I ask may be read. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 

Soutu Benp, Inp., December 1%, 1913. 
Washington, D. C.: 

If guaranty of deposits under section 7 of currency bill is approved, 


have it amended so that United States will act as trustee for depositors 
in failed member banks and trust companies, and not alone for national 
banks, as now provided. 


AMERICAN TRUST Co. 
St. JosepH County Savincs Bank. 
Sr. Josern LOAN & Trust Co. 


Mr. JAMES. I present a telegram from bankers in Frank- 


fort, Ky., which I desire to have read and incorporated in the 


“. 
tECORD. 
There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 
FRANKFORT, Ky., December 17, 1913. 


Senator OLLIE M. James, 


Washington, D. C.: 
We consider the guaranty of deposits in the currency bill as grossly 


unjust to the State banks unless they are allowed to take the benefit of 

the guaranty. We suggest either the elimination of the guaranty fea 

a or that the guaranty extend to banks taking stock in the regional 
nks. 


CAPITAL Trust Co., 
By T. L. Eppuin, President. 

FARMERS BANK OF FRANKFORT, Ky., 
By Joun C, Nogt, President. 

Deposit BANK OF FRANKFORT, KyY., 
By Davip NIcoL, Cashier. 

PEOPLE'S STATE BANK, 
By O. H. SKILES, President. 

Mr. PERKINS. I present a telegram from Stoddard Jess, 
vice president of the First National Bank of Los Angeles, Cal., 
relating to the pending currency bill. I will not ask that the 
telegram be read or printed in the RecorpD, as a similar one has 
been presented by my colleague. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will lie on the table. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have in the past two weeks 
received a great number of petitions, memorials, and telegrams 
relating to a certain subject. I have not seen fit to ask that any 
of them be incorporated in the Recorp, but I have this morning 
received two telegrams on the same subject which I ask may be 
read at the desk and incorporated in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were read, as follows: 


BISBEE, ARIZ., December 16, 1913. 
Henry F. ASHURST, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Understand that a resolution is pending calling for a congressional 
investigation of the deplorable conditions existing in the Michigan and 
Colorado strikes, and we, the members of the Bisbee Miners’ Union, re- 
— that you use your utmost effort to secure its passage at an early 

te. 

W. E. Hou, Secretary. 


Guose, ARrIz., December 17, 1913. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


As a congressional investigation of the copper miners in Michigan and 
the coal miners of Colorado strikes appears probable, the Globe Miners’ 
Union desires to have you use your utmost favorable efforts to bring the 
same about. 

E. C. Brieunt, President. 
SIDNEY ODGERS, Secretary. 

Mr. BURTON presented a memorial of the Polish-American 
Chamber of Commerce, of Cleveland, Ohio, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation providing for a literacy test for 
immigrants.to this country, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of the common council of 
Quincy,. of the board of trade of Beverly, of the board of se- 
lectmen of Dedham, and of Local Union No. 16, International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers, of Boston, all in the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion authorizing the construction of the proposed supply ship for 
the Navy at the Boston Navy Yard, which were referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Boston Retail Shoe Mer- 
chants’ Association, of Massachusetts, remonstrating against 
the enactment of a so-called pure-shoe law, which was referred 
to the Committee on Manufactures, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Board of Trade 
of Sonterville, Mass,, favoring an appropriation for the con- 
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struction of permanent homes for American representatives 
1 hich were referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 


ir. McLEAN presented resolutions adopted by the Business 
Men’s Association of New London, Conn., favoring railroad own- 
ership of vessels employed in the coastwise trade, which were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The report of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, transmitted by the President of the United States to both 
: vas referred to the Committee on Printing 
mb . 1918. for action. The House has ordered the 
report printed as House Document No. 461. I am directed by 
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Comn on P1 ig to report it back with a recommenda- 
i t it be referred to the Committee on the Library without 
I tin: I ask unanimous consent for immediate action on the 
r 
PRESIDENT Is there objection? The Chair 
he 1 the port will be 1 ed t ittee on 
tl g 
DDI ; I Ss \. LINDSI (s, BO NO ) 
LI ER. Co} of addresses by Ju > S. A. Lindsey, 
c Farm Life Commission, on “Our rural 
1 ny} is,” “The building of a State,’ and “ The 
COO submitted by the junior Senator 
fre I ARD|, were referred to the mimittee on 
Pi 12 ) 6. 191 i m directed bv the Committee on 
Print t t ! with the recomm ion that the 
t] l be 1 as 1 at animous 
Cr for the present « ! tior 
VICE PRESIDENT I he ob Chair 
] né 1 the addr ‘ be ed S te docu- 
} 
S BY W. D (Ss. I N 
FLETCHER Extt from an add ; delivered by 
W. D. Boyce, of Chicago, at the Southern Commercial Congress 
meeting in Mobile, Ala., Octeber 28 last, on “ to make the 
Panama Canal pay,” were referred to the Co1 on Print- | 
ing on Dec ber 16, 1913. I am directed by t mittee to | 
r tl matte with tl recommen n that it be 
pl 1 Se 1 cle me 
VI PRESIDEN’ Is there obj The Chair 
] l 1 it oO I 
CHITINA DISTRI 4 
v 7 I n di ed b the Col Mines and | 
Mining, to which was referred the bill (S. 3588) releasing the | 
I Creek Gold & Copper Co. of assessm« work on certain 
< ms in the Territ of Alaska dui ! * year 1913, 
t it back f bly w n endment, and I submit a 
r rt (No. 142) thereon. I ask unanimous « t for the inm- 
I te consideration of the bill 


I ask the Senator from Montana if there is a 


SMOOT. 


report accompanying the recommendation vf the committee? 
Mr. WALSH. There is. 
SMOOT. Perhaps the Senator can s briefly what is 
the bill and for what purpose it is designed. 
Mr. WALSH. The bill proposes to release locators of mining 
claims within the basin of Dan Creek, in the Chitina mining dis- 
trict of Alaska, from the ne of doing rep1 ntation work 





for the current year. 
Mr. SMOCOT. For what reason? 
Mr. WALSH. The recommendation is fou upon a report, 


9 a 
which is to the effect that they have had in that locality a most 


extri linary cloudburst, which has practically wiped out the 
de pment work that had been placea within the basin of the 
‘ or the purpose of carrying on operations. 

MOOT. I thought we passed a bill in the Senate a 
month or so ago relieving all of the mining locators in Alaska 
from assessment work for this year. 

WALSH. That was only in the Seward Peni 1a. 


nother district? 
widely remote district. 


SMOOT. 


il And thi is 
Mr. WALSH. 


This isina 


i VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
co le 1 of the bill? 
re bei no objection, the Senate, as in C mittee of the 


‘onsider the bill. 
1e Committee on Mines and Mining was 


g 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That on ¢ unt of di ter and loss, destruction of improvements 
n t * injury <« loods in the region drained by Dan Creek, 





Alaska, tl owners of ali lode and placer mining claims within the 
basin of Dan Creek, in the 1itina mining district, in the Territory of 
Aiaska, be, and they are hereby, released from all assessment work 








| by the act of March 4, 1913, entitled “An act making app 
| to provide for the expenses of the government of the Distri 


i 
i 
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upon the said claims for the year 1913, and the failure to perform such 
work upon the said claims during said year shall not affect the titic 
to the same. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill releasing the 
owners of all lode and placer mining claims in the basin of Dan 
Creek, in the Chitina mining district, in the Territory of Alaska, 
for the year 1913.” 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, . 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
is follows: 

By Mr. JAMES: 

bill (S. 3764) granting a pension to J. W. Compton (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. JONES: 
A bill (S. 3765) providing for the erection of monuments 
along the international boundary line between the United States 
and Canada commemorating 100 years of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. GOFT: 

A bill (8S. 3766) for the relief of James A. Showen; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3767) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Scroggins, sr.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 3768) to restore Capt. Harold L. Jackson, retired, 
to the active list of the Army (with accompanying papers) ; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CATRON: 

A bill (8S. 3769) granting a pension to Washington R. Price; 
and 

A bill (S. 3770) ‘granting a pension to John Ritter; to the 
Committee on Pen 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

\ bill (S. 3771) granting a pension to Waddy Hoover (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (8S. 3772) granting a pension to Corydon M. Turnbull 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensi 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (8S. 3778) granting an increase of pension to Emerette 





Sions. 


‘ 


iC, Hillman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
| Pensions. 


By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 3774) for the relief of W. S. Hosack; to the Con- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 8775) granting an increase of pension to Annie 
Mellinger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 8776) granting franchise to the National Motor 
rransportation Co.; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. OVERMAN (for Mr. CHAMBERLAIN): 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 90) to continue in effect the 
provisions of the act of March 9, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 56); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

CENTRAL HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING. 


Mr. LANE. I introduce a bill, and ask to have it read. 

The bill (S. 3768) to amend the act of March 4, 1913, en 
titled “An act making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1914, and for other purposes,” was 
read the first time by its title. 

Mr. LANE. J ask to have the bill read in full. It is not Jon. 

The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the appropriation of $1,200,000 aut! 


rr 


orc 


bia for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1914,” ete., for the ere 
central high-school building in the city of Washington, °’. 
divided, $750,000 thereof to be applied to the erection of a cent! 
school building on the site at the corner of Eleventh ar 
Streets NW., heretofore acquired under authority of Congres 
the remaining $450.000, or so much thereof as may be neces 
applied under direction of the Board of Commissioners of te pon 
of Columbia to the purchase of a site, preparation of plans, anv a: 
tion of a high-school building in the eastern section of Wash + 329 
in accordance with the general plan outlined in Senate Document e-™ 
Sixty-third Congress, second session. 


» that the 

Mr. LANE. I wish to say in regard to this measure os 

original estimate of the Commissioners of the Dist ae, on 
bia did not call for the appropriation that was mace, > 
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I am informed, did the Senate authorize it, nor did the House; 
put in conference the committee, for some reason or other, raised 
the estimate of the board of commissioners. I will read an ex- 
tract from the report of the board of commissioners on this 
point: 
rhe appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1913, as reported to the 
Senate by the Appropriations Committee and passed by the Senate, 
-ontained authorization for a new central high school to cost $725,000, 
end made an appropriation of $250,000 available for that purpose. 
* * * + * + * 


In conference the Senate amendment ee new central 
a 


hich school to cost $725,000, and making an appropriation of $250,000 


rd the building, was stricken out. 

So that it seems that in conference the amount was raised to 
the sum of $1,200,000. There is necessity and need, according 
to the report of the board of commissioners which was sub- 
mitted to the Senate a few days ago in answer to a resolution 

ich was presented by me some time ago, for two high schools 
in the city, and they state that the sum mentioned in the bill 
will provide all that is necessary for 1,200 pupils at the present 

e, which has already been selected, and the remainder of the 

might perhaps build another high school over in another 
portion of the District, where the children need the facilities 
of a high school. The board of commissioners further say: 

Only one high school, the Eastern High School, is in the eastern or 
‘ western section of the city. A new high school in the eastern sec- 
t f the city is needed. A new central high school is needed, but in 
the judgment of the commissioners a central high school to accommo- 

2.500 pupils is not needed at present. 

So that this bill meets the approbation of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, and follows right in the 
line of their recommendation, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask to what committee the Senator de- 

res the bill referred? 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. To the Committee on the District 

f Columbia. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this appropriation was recom- 
led by the Appropriations Committee. The reasons for the 
re in plans were given to that committee. There were 
hearings upon this particular item. I ask the Senator, there- 
fore, if it would not be proper to have this bill referred to the 
\ppropriations Committee, which originally acted upon this 


1 


\ir. LANE. It makes no difference to me as to where the bill 
is referred so long as it receives proper and expeditious con- 
sideration. There is need for a division of this fund, and, as I 
have said before, the bill is in harmony with the report and the 

juest of the board of commissioners, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have read the report to which the Senator 
has referred, but I 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is it not a District matter, and 

igit not the bill, therefore, go to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, rather than to the Committee on Appropria- 





Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Georgia will remember that 
there was quite a discussion upon this matter after the con- 
f » report was made. The matter has been acted upon by 
the Appropriations Committee and incorporated in an appro- 
priation bill, and I think, therefore, if we are going to change 
that appropriation, as the bill virtually seeks to do, that it 
ought to go to the Appropriations Committee, where hearings 
were held and the whole question considered at a previous ses- 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My interest in it is simply that I 
agree very fully with the views of the Senator from Oregon 
(\ir. LANE] that this fund ought to be divided, and that it was 
i mistake to put so large a school in one place. The Senator 

Utah [Mr. Smoor] will remember that I did what I 
iid at the time to press that view upon the Senate, but the 
(ter had gone so far that it was hardly possible to check it. 

uld be very much gratified to see both sections of the city 

el with high schools rather than to undertake to mass so 
ly children at one place from so many different directions. 
Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I think the Ap- 


Propriations Committee will take up the subject for considera- 
Hon, and perhaps insert a provision in the regular District of 
bes iubia appropriation bill. In this way, if it is to be passed 


all, it will be passed at an earlier date than if the bill were 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

\lr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to say that I have had no 
iication whatever on this subject from the District 
‘ussioners. After I finished the fight on the floor, I dropped 
inatter, but the same line of thought seems to have broken 
‘gun, and taken hold of those who now have control of the 
hatter, and my own observation fully sustains that view. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I wish to say that this bill does 
hot provide for the appropriation of one-quarter of a cent. It 
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merely divides and properly apportions money which has already 
been appropriated. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that is true, but at the 


same time I think this is a matter that ought to be given very 
careful consideration. At the time this appropriation was made 
I chanced to be chairman of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and also chairman of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations which considered this matter. It is 
barely possible that the Senate erred in the conclusion it 
reached, but it did not reach that conclusion in any haphazard 
way. We had very full hearings on the subject and gave it the 
most careful consideration. 


It is the judgment of a great many people in this District, as 


well as elsewhere in this country, that we have passed the 
period in Washington of erecting small school buildings. 


The truth is this District is gridironed with small school 


buildings, and that is one of the reasons why the cost of edu- 
cation in the District of Columbia is at so high a point that 
we are constantly criticized and comparisons made with other 
cities which are not to the credit of the District of Columbia 


In that view it was thought well, inasmuch as we had pur 


chased a very large tract of land in a most desirable part of 
the city, to erect a building not only for present needs, but 
looking to the future needs of the District. 


Mr. President, that appealed to my judgment; and whilst a 


mistake may have been made, as I have suggested, and it may 
be desirable to divide this appropriation and build one high- 
school building and purchase a site for another, yet it ought 
not to be done without the most mature consideration by some 
committee of the Senate. I agree with the Senator from Utah 


that as the Committee on Appropriations have handled the Dis 


trict of Columbia appropriation bill, that appropriation bill not 


having gone to the Committee on the District of Columbia, this 
matter ought to be referred to that committee for consideration, 
and doubtless a wise conclusion will be reached. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I would say just a word in reply 
to that. I had no choice. It did not seem to me to make a 
particle of difference where this bill went, so long as it went 
into the hands of an intelligent committee; and if the Appro- 
priations Committee is the one which the Senator wishes i 
referred to, and that committee handled it before and made an 
appropriation of hundreds of thousands of dollars in excess of 
the estimates which were submitted to them, then I prefer to 
have it go into the hands of the other committee, the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, where the matter can be taken 
up on its merits. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator ough 
to reflect upon a committee. 

Mr. LANE. I am not; but inasmuch as the question has 
been raised and the reference was made, what objection can 
there be to having the bill referred to the Committee on tl 
District of Columbia? Is there any idea that i 
treat the matter fairly and look into it intelligently? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The present difficulty seems to be. Mr. 
President, that certain Senators who have not served on either 
of these committees seem to have violently and suddenly come 
to the conclusion that the committees which have had jurisdic- 
tion of all these matters have not acted wisely. 

Mr. President, it is barely possible that had the Senator from 
Oregon been on those committees he would have reached wiser 
conclusions than the committees did, but it is a matter of doul 
at best. I again submit that, as the Committee on Appropria 
tions has handled this matter, it ought to go to that « 

I therefore move its reference to the Committee on A 
tions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that he will cet 
quicker action, if that is what he desires, by having this mat 
referred to the Appropriations Committee than he will by hav- 
ing it referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Not only that, but the bill involves an appropriation, indirectly 
if not directly. 

The bill came from the Committee on Appropriations. It was 
considered there. Hearings were had there, and the wh 
question, even in the House, was considered by the Committee 
on Appropriations. Therefore it seems to me it ought to 
there. In its regular order it ought to go there. 

I think every bill should go to the appropriate committee, and 
certainly the appropriate committee to handle this bill is the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Ought it not to be the work of the 
District Committee to determine the problems of policy of the 
schools for the District? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that every appropriation 
made here for any additional school, or any appropriation for 
maintaining any school in the District, is always made by the 
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ropri Committee, and every dollar that is appropriated 
for the n 1ance of the District, as far as the Government is 
concerned, comes through the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But ought not the District Commit- 
tee be the first to consider problems of policy for the District, 
even if they do not make the appropriations? 

Mr. SMOOT. They of course consider the laws that affect the 
District, but they never yet, in the history of the Senate, have 
had the appr ng of money in any way for the building of 
schoolhouses or the maintenance of any department of the 
District. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have no choice at all as to the 
committee to which the bill should go, except that it would seem 
that the District Committee ought to work out the problem of 
school distribution in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Utah will permit me, 
the Senator from Georgia is right on that point. All these mat- 
ters are originally determined by the Committee on the District 
of Columbia The recommendations are made and then the 
Committe nm Appropriations makes the appropriation. The 
District bill is peculiar in the respect that while the appropria- 
tion bills a few years ago were divided among several commit- 
tees at a time when the Appropriations Committee handled all 
these bills, the naval bill being sent to the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, the military bill to-the Committee on Military Affairs, 
those of us who were connected with the District of 


So on, 


Columbia C nittee did not care to take the bill, thinking it 
might be more properly handled by the Committee on Appropria- 
tix The same avas true in the House when the appropriation 
bills were divided. These matters are originally considered by 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, the appropriations 
being afterwards made by the Committee on Appropriations. 


I am inclined to think the Senator from Georgia is right in 
Therefore I withdraw the motion I made to re- 
fer the bill to the Committee on Appropriations, and suggest 
that it go originally to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. Then their recommendation, of course, will be passed along 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

I think the Senator from Georgia is right, and I hope that 
reference will be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


his suggestion 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. WARREN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 


posed by him to the omnibus claims bill, which was referred to 
the ¢ on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GOFF submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the omnibus elaims bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

PARITY OF EXCHANGE BETWEEN GOLD AND SILVER USING COUNTRIES. 


THOMAS. Mr. President, in view of the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement which was adopted yesterday I wish to vacate 
the notice now on the calendar that I would speak on Senate 
joint resolution 89, and I desire to give notice that at a later 





date I shall address the Senate upon the subject. 
IMPROVEMENT OF NAVIGABLE RIVERS. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
r red to the Committee on Printing a copy of address by 
Rome G. Brown, delivered before the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress a few days ago, with the view that if, in the 


judgement of the committee, it is deemed advisable to have it 
printed they will report favorably upon it. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 
BANKING AND CUBRENCY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. The 


Chair lays before the Senate House bill 7837. 

‘he S » 2s in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
¢ ration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establish- 
1 t of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford ti is of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish 
a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and 
or other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is the amend- 
ment pro} ad by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hiremcock] 
to the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn]. 

Before the discussion begins the Chair desires to make a rul- 


ing which, if not agreed to by the Senate, the Chair requests 
shall be settled now, so as to prevent confusion. 

The Chair is going to rule that when a Senator rises on his 
feet he has 15 minutes in which to speak; and if he yields any 
of the time for interrogatories it will not be taken out of the 15 
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minutes. The Chair will be unable to keep a record of the joint 


discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Chair say it will not be taken out of 
his time or that it will be? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not be taken out. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is to say, he will have only 15 
minutes, and he will lose the time consumed by the interrwp. 
tions? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He will hold the floor for 15 min- 
utes. If he permits himself to be interrupted, that is his fauit, 
and not the fault of the Chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. JAMES. So it will be taken out of his time? . 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be taken out of his time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. The Chair stated that it would not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What the Chair meant was that 
with a running debate between Senators on these amendments 
there would be no way for the Chair to keep a record of the time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Absolutely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We would have to get a time- 
keeper if that were to be done. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Referring to the ruling of the Chair, if a 
Senator should occupy, say, 10 minutes on an amendment and 
then yield the floor, and,the position he had taken should he 
replied to or controverted by other Senators, he would then haye 
5 minutes left in which to answer them? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Undoubtedly. The ruling the 
Chair wanted to make was with reference to these ruuning 
debates, where there is a quarter of a minute occupied by each 
Senator. In such cases there is no way to keep the time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think the Chair is right about that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It simply could not be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will take such part of the 
15 minutes as I need. I hope not to use all of it. I will take 
what time I do take now, however. I do this in order to con- 
clude the remarks I began last night. 

My purpose was to show the distribution, under the pending 
Owen bill, of the capital and surplus and deposits over the crop- 
producing area. I submitted last night some figures for that 
purpose. I submit these figures particularly in view of the 
character of the Owen bill and the Hitchcock bill. 

The Hitcheock bill provides that the regional banks shal! be 

apitalized by the voluntary action of the subscribers. It offers 
to the general public subscription to the shares. This removes 
practically all of the compulsory features from the pill. If 
people voluntarily subscribe to and put their money in 
regional bank, they thereby become subject to such regulat 
as the act itself imposes. It possesses none of the objectionable 
features that attend the Owen bill. After that, if any action 
of a compulsory character is taken by the reserve board which 
controls the investment of the capital and deposits, no complaint 
can be properly made. 

Under the Cwen bill the reserve board has power to require 
the regional banks to rediscount the paper of any other regiona! 
bank in the United States. Because of this, the distribution of 
capital, surplus, and deposits in relation to the crop-production 
areas of the United States becomes material. Because of the 
compulsory character of the use of the capital and deposits 
under this power of the reserve board, the regional banks may 
be compelled to send their money to any part of the United 
States. ¥ 

This furnishes to us the reason for subjecting to analysis 
last fall for moving crops. I have collected the percentages 
in this way, so as to present them in the smallest posse 
compass. hical 

The North—I do not mean by that any sectional geographic’ 
division, but the census division, taking the States I read into 
the Recorp last night—has 72.7 per cent of the total capi'! = d 
surplus, which will be the basis of the regional-bank su)scTi!~ 
tions. It has 75.2 per cent of the total of all the deposits i 
the national banks. The South has 18.2 per cent of the tota 
capital and surplus. It has 14.7 per cent of the deposits. a: 

Put in another form, the North has in its nationa: — 
more than four times the capital and surplus of the southe . 
division. It has more than five times the deposits of the sou” 
ern division. The North has nearly 57 per cent of en 
crop production of the United States. The South has om ts 
cent. This includes all the staple crops, everything eet 
considered under the head of crops in the census report. 
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fore, whea we compare the crop production of the southern area 
with that of the northern area we find that the northern area has 
a crop production more than 60 per cent in excess of that of the 
southern area. 

The figures of the crop-moving allotment, as given last night, 
show that 48.49 per cent of the total of $46,500,000 was allotted 
to the South and West. To the North and East only 40.8 per 
eent was allotted. To the Pacific coast and Rocky Mountain 
country 10.64 per cent was allotted. 

In other words, while the northern area produces from four 
to five times as much of the capital, surplus, and deposits of 
the banking resources of the country and 60 per cent more of 
the crop production, it gets 20 per cent less of the allotment 
of funds from the Secretary of the Treasury. This is the 
first practical application of the compulsory-rediscount power 
yested in the Federal reserve board. 

One very marked advantage which the Hitchcock bill pos- 
sesses over the Owen bill is that the compulsory rediscount 
feature is limited to times of emergency. An emergeacy is a 
time of financial crisis, a time when help is needed. The Owen 
bill makes no such restriction. It gives arbitrarily the compul- 
sory rediscount power without any regard to the necessities 
arising from an emergency. This would give, applied in con- 
crete form, vastly increased power to the great banking re- 
sources of the United States for distribution in a favored way 
to the area that has a minority of the crop production, and a 
decided minority of banking resources. 

At present we have three ceatral reserve cities in the United 
States—New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. I have compiled 

he figures with reference to each of these areas, showing what 
would happen in the event of the creation of regional banks. 

Beginning with St. Louis, taking her banking facilities as 


they appear in the Comptroller of the Currency’s report of No- 
yember 20, 1918, if a regional bank were created in St. Louis 


t would draw in capital and surplus and deposits more than 
$11,000,000 from the State of Missouri alone. If a regional 


bank were created in the city of Chicago it would withdraw or 
transfer from the places where the money now is, in the 
capital stock of the national banks of Illinois, more than 


$7,000,000. It would withdraw from the places of deposit, re- 
serves, and elsewhere, a total of more than $23,000,000. It 
would require a transfer or shifting of funds in that State alone 
of more than $30,000,000. 

If a regional bank were created in the city of New York, it 
would require more than $20,000,000 of capital and surplus to 
be subseribed from the State of New York alone. 

It would take of the deposits from New York City and from 
the country banks and the reserve cities outside in the State 
of New York a total of more than $64,000,000, making a total 
transfer in the State of New York alone of nearly $85,000,000; 
and all this aggregation of banking resources, when collected in 
these regional banks, would be absolutely subject to the arbl- 
trary power of the Federal reserve board, without a limitation 
as to a time of emergency. The time in which it could be exer- 
cised would be unlimited. It would run 12 months in the year 
aud be subject to the same course of distribution shown in the 
546,500,000. Whether any favoritism be shown or not, the truth 
remains that in distribution it goes to the country and furnishes 
the banking resources to areas that produce a minimum of crops 
and money. This is the first net result of the “new freedom” 
ih Dusiness, 

[ wish here, in conclusion, in the very few minutes I have to 
occupy, to read a quotation from an address of the Secretary 
of the Navy, made last night or yesterday. I quote from the 
Washington Post of December 18, 1913. The Secretary of the 
Navy said: 


# 


ae itest exhibition of hysteria is the effort to prevent the passage 
ft s 


‘ currency bill. It is well known by everybody that this bill 


( n to become a law substantially as now framed, and yet those who 
wo ild destroy confidence in the American Government and Its ability to 
control its finances dub as hysteria the effort to pass a long-neceded cur- 


tency reform, promised for years, but never until now answered. 


The answer to that statement is that the House bill as it 
“ile over to the Senate has by these who are responsible for 
legislation by virtue of holding party power been vastly im- 
Proved. It contains in its amended features what its own 

ors will admit is a very substantial improvement. There 
‘been no effort here to delay the passage of the bill. There 
cen an effort to improve the quality of the bill. I believe 
record here, not only that kept in this Chamber, but the 
(of the committee room, will show a very material im- 

ient in the character of the legislation, whether it be the 
| Dill or the Hitehcoek bill. So our deliberations here have 
oe i for the purpose of preventing currency legislation, but 
‘ the express purpose of improving currency legislation. If 
“US be hysteria, then we can well stand more of such hysteria. 
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In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to express my thanks for 
the courtesy and kindness shown me by the Senator from Ne 
braska (Mr. Hrroncock] last evening in yielding me time that 
he properly would have taken. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I strongly favor the provision 
in the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska to in 
crease the required reserve against circulating notes to 45 per 
cent. In framing a measure of this kind no one can tell with 
accuracy how large a reserve will be required, but every pre 
sumption favors one that is ample. The law should provide 
rot merely for ordinary conditions, for periods of prosperity, 
but for those possibilities which confront any nation in its 
future development. We should provide for storms as well as 
for sunshine. 

No tendency has been more marked in recent years than 
increase of metallic reserves against the circulating notes 
On this subject I read briefly from page 293 of the work of Mr 
Conant on the Principles of Banking: 

The gold reserves of all the European banks of issue in 1877 wi 
only $575,000,000, and had risen in 1885 to only $700,000,000, but t 
amount nearly doubled in the next dozen years, and now affords almos 
inexhaustible reservoirs of metallic money. Between December 31, 
1883, and December 31, 1897, it is pointed out by Théry, the gold re- 
serves of the European banks of issue increased by 5,189.700,000 franes 
($1,000,000,000) and reached 8,745,600,000 frances ($1,740,000,000), 
while the circulation increased only 3,025,507,000 francs ($600,- 
000,000). After 1897 the production of gold was somewhat retarded 
by the troubles in the Transvaal, but the reserves of the European 
banks continued to increase until their ratio to outstanding notes be- 
came nearly 60 per cent. 

The manner in which the proportion of gold to notes has thus 
increased within a period of less than a generation is shown in 
the following table. 

Unfortunately this table does not bring the figures down to 
a later date than 1904. In 1883 the quantity of gold reserves 
was 3,555,900,000 franes; of silver reserves, 2,049,000,000 francs. 
In five years, or by 1888, the amount of gold reserves had in- 
creased to 4,376,100,000 francs, while of silver reserves it had 
increased to 2,517,000,000 francs. The percentage of gold to 
notes in 1883 was comparatively small, being only 29 per cent. 
In 1888 it had increased to 34 per cent. 

Mr. President, I will not take the time to read the whole of 
this table, which gives the figures biennially from 1888 io 
1904, but I ask consent to have it printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The table referred to follows. 


Reserves of European banks of issue. 


Year. Gold reserve. | Silver reserve. 





} Circulation. | of gold 
| to notes, 


| 












| 

| Francs. France. | Francs. 
en waked .| 3,555, 900, 000 | 2,049, 900,000 | 12, 246, 900, 000 29 
1888... | 4,376, 100,000 | 2,517,000,000 | 12, 757, 800,000 34 
1890. . ae ~-} 4, 592, 700,000 | 2,339,200, 000 | 13, 205, 800, 000 35 
Si Gsdebdipsoghdendeatcl | 6,207, 100, 000 | 2, 495, 100,000 | 14, 805, 500, 000 42 
DE Sain ciciiah ae cinbleml 6, 952,000, 000 | 2, 603 | 15, 539, 500, 000 15 
eee ndies ate cea 7, 859, 900, 000 2, 512, | 14, 536, 600, 000 54 
Wee dacs ch ci edscst deat 8, 160, 000, 000 | 2, 636,000,000 | 14,975, 000, 000 54 
Se ee | 8,211,000, 000 | 2, 607,000, 000 | 15, 906,000,000 51 
Tins + 000s <ednidliincsse< | 8, 752,000,000 | 2,821, 000,000 | 16, 00, Of 4 

} 16, 737, 000, 000 9 


BEB ac onc nbabbtbbddae cccee | 9, 837, 000, 000 2, 841, 000, 000 | 
I 


Mr. BURTON. I will, however, give the figures for 1904. At 
that time the gold reserve in banks of issue in Europe had in- 
creased to 9,837,000,000 franes; the silver reserves to 2.841,000.000 
francs. The circulation had increased to 16,737,000,000 franes. 


Some rather striking features appear in this change, which has 
been prompted by the best experience of foreign countries in 
regard to metallic reserves. The silver reserves increased 
about 40 per cent in these 21 years. The gold reserve increased 
180 per cent. That shows the tendency to rely upon gold. The 


circulation increased only about 35 per cent. The per cent of 
gold to notes in 1883 was, as I have already stated, only 29 per 
cent, but that proportion had mounted to 59 per cent in 1904, or 
more than double that of 1883. 

It is true that this table does not mention the amount of Gov- 
ernment and private deposits which are secured by these same 
reserves or measurably secured by them, but those deposits do 
not modify the general fact of the great increase in the metallic 
reserves against circulating notes. 

The deposits of some foreign banks in comparison with private 
banks in the United States seem almost insignificant. For in- 
stance, the Bank of France, with its colossal operations, with 
its exercise of the note-issuing privilege up to the limit of 
5,800,000,000 francs, discounts the paper of a million persons 
and provides for discounting the paper of banks in France. 
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Nevertheless its deposits are not so large as those of some pri- 
vate banks. Its Government deposits in 1910 were $25,000,000 
and other deposits $118,000,000, in all about $143,000,000. This 
amount is surpassed by private banks in our own country. The 
deposits of the Reichsbank are somewhat larger, about $51,000,000 
of Government deposits and about $91,000,000 of private de- 
posits, the private deposits being smaller than the Bank of 
France; although the aggregate is greater. 

Mr. President. this is the course which has been pursued in 
foreign countries, a practical doubling of the reserves against 
circulating notes in 21 years. We can not too often reiterate 
the fact that our own situation is unique and requires greater 
care than in these other countries, because we already ha‘e out- 
standing such an enormous amount of paper currency which, 
in whole or in part, depends upon the gold reserve. In other 
words, these foreign banks have reserves against only one form 
of currency, a currency issued by these great central banks. Un- 
der our system we will have not merely these Federal reserve 
notes but even now we have an enormous mass of paper cur- 
rency, of silver currency, which is half fiat money, and the 
national-bank notes; so that if any change is made, if we should 
adopt any distinctive policy compared with foreign private 
banks, our reserves should be larger. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senato: from Minnesota? 

Mr. BURTON. Iam glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to a fact 
in connection with the discussion that he is now carrying on. 
I: you study this bill you will find that paragraph 6 of the 
power conferred on the Federal board and section 18 of the re- 
funding provision contemplate the continuance of the circulation 
of our present bond-secured currency up to its full volume. If 
that be borne in mind, necessarily the effect of this bill, so far 
as a currency measure is concerned, is simply to provide for an 
emergency currency, something in addition to the national-bank 
note currency. and not to take the place of it. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President. on that question I have de- 
cided views. We ought to withdraw that bank-note currency 
aS soon as possible and substitute these Federal reserve notes 
for it or some other form of currency. But if the policy which 
the Senator from Minnesota outlines as the object of the bill 
is carried out there is unlimited opportunity to issue an addi- 
tional amount. Whether that additional amount be small or 
large, the same principle applies as to the reserve against it. 

Mr. President, I hope this amendment will prevail. Whether 
the rest of the provisions are to be commended or not there is 
enough in the 45 per cent proposition to command the support 
of the Senate. I understand the Democratic caucus yesterday 
agreed to raise the amount from 35 per cent to 40 per cent, but 
that is not sufficient. The report of the Monetary Commission 
suggested 50 per cent, insisting that was the smallest percentage 
which would be safe. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names. 








Ashurst Gallinger Nelson Shively 
Bacon Goff Norris Simmons 
Bradley Gore O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 


Smith, Md. 


Brady Gronna Oliver 
Smith, Mich. 


Brandegee Hiteheock Overman 


bristow ITfollis Owen Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Hughes Page Smoot 
Burton Jackson Perkins Sterling 
Catron James Pittman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson Poindexter Swanson 
Chilton Kenyon Pomerene Thomas 
Clapp Kern Ransdell Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. La lollette Reed Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Robinson Walsh 

Colt Lea toot Warren 
Crawford lAppitt Saulsbury Weeks 
Cummins McCumber Shafroth Williams 
Dillingham McLean Sheppard Works 

du Pont Martin, Va. Sherman 

Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shields 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] and the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. ‘TowNsEND] have been called from the Chamber 
on public business, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having an- 
swered to the roll call, there is a quorum present. The question 
is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Hrrencock] to the amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen]. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, in asking for a vote upon this 
amendment, I desire to make a brief statement to accompany it. 
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This amendment proposes to raise the gold reserve from 33} 
per cent to 45 per cent. Supplementing what the Senator from 
Ohio has said, to the effect that in all European countries larger 
gold reserves are now being accumulated than ever before and in 
those countries larger gold reserves are now being held than 
are proposed to be established by this bill in this county, I want 
to say that the figures in 1908, four years later than those given 

| by the Senator from Ohio, show that in the Bank of England 
the gold reserve against notes was over 66 per cent; in the 
Bank of France it was over 68 per cent; in the Reichsbank of 
Germany the reserve against notes was 57 per cent, while from 
the report of the Comptroller of the Currency of the United States 
for last year I take the following figures to show that in the 
leading countries of Europe at the present time the amount of 
| Sanpeneee paper currency is much smaller than the uncoverei| 
paper currency of the United States. 
In England the uncovered paper currency was $115,000,000: 
| in France it was $245,000,000; in Germany it was $276,000,000: 
and in the United States already it is $764,000,000. Can the 

United States, in view of this enormous excess of uncovered 

paper as compared with the countries of Europe, afford to enter 

into a new currency system with a gold reserve of less than 45 

per cent? 

I ask for a vote, Mr. President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska {Mr. Hrrcncock] to the 

amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen}. 
| Mr. OWEN. I move to lay the amendment to the amendment 
on the table, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma to lay the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Nebraska to the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma on the table. 

Mr. BURTON and Mr. SMOOT called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DU PONT (wien his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLperson]. I 
will transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BuRLEIGH] and vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. LopGe] to the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Jonnson] 
and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
THORNTON]. If permitted to vote, I should yote “ nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] for to- 
day. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] and yote. I vote “yea.” I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRYAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenD], 
which I will transfer to the junior Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. SmirH] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am paired with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Faux], and for that reason can not vote. If I 
were at liberty to vote, I should yote “yea.” I make this an- 
nouncement to stand for the day. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missour! 
[Mr. Stone]. I voted, not noticing his absence. The Senator 
from Missouri is confined to his house by illness and unable to 
attend the sessions. Therefore I withdraw my vote. I ask 
that this announcement of the pair stand for the day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to again announce that the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] and the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND] are absent from the Chamber 
on account of public business. They are both paired. I will 
allow this announcement to stand for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—42. 

Ashurst James Pittman Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Kern Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Lane Ransdell Swanson 
Bryan Lea Reed Thomas i 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Robinson Thompse 
Chilton Martine, N. J. Saulsbury ean 
Clarke, Ark. — - es ieieh 

“letcher ewlan 

fees O'Gorman Shi Williams 
Hollis Overman Shively 

Hughes Owen Simmons 


” 
or 


this 


Ject 
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NAYS-—-39. 

Borah Cummins ee Root 
Bra idley Dillingham umber Sherman 
Brady du Pont McLean Smith, Mich. 
BI Gallinger Nelson Smoot 
B Goft Norris Stephenson 
p Gronna Oliver Sutherland 
Catron Hitchcock Page Warren 
Clapp Jackson Penrose Weeks 
Colt. Kenyon Perkins Works 
( ford La Follette Poindexter 

NOT VOTING—14. 
Burleigh Johnson Smith, Ariz. Thornton 
( Wyo. Jones Smith, 8. C, Townsend 
Culberson Lewis Sterling 
] Lodge Stone 


So Mr. Hirescock’s amendment to the amendment of Mr. 
Owen was laid on the table. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk to the amendment of the Senator from 
he VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SecreTaRry. In the print of the amendment of Mr. 
Owen, in section 2, page 7, line 20, it is proposed to strike out 
“62 000.000” and insert “ $5,000,000”; so that the amendment 

ided will read: 

No Federal reserve bank shall commence business with a subscribed 
capital less in amount than $5,000,000, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, this amendment is de- 

ned to strengthen the bill. As provided in the original House 

) reserve bank was permitted to commence business with 
ess than a fully paid-up capital of $5,066,000. The Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr, Owen] has presented a bill providing that 
a reserve bank can commence business with a subscribed capital 
f $3,000,000, only $500,000 of which need be paid up. To my 
this makes possible the establishment of the weakliest 
ickliest pretenses of reserve banks. I therefore move that 
nount be increased to $5,000,000 as the very minimum 
with which any bank should be permitted to open its doors. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment presented by the Senator from Nebraska. I do not believe 
that any capital should be required of these banks beyond the 
contribution of a portion of the capital of each member bank 
represented by its cash reserves. Having that view, I am there- 

» opposed to any increase of the capital required by this 


il 

I nage yet that all the capital requirements outside of the 
reserves themselves, which constitute capital, will be stricken 
from this bill. I regard them as enecumbering the bill and as 
ying its acceptance by the banks, National and State, which 
hope will become member banks of this organization. 

We all know that, taking all the banks of.the country, both 
National and State, the total capital and surplus of these banks 
aggregate nearly $4,000,000,000, an enormous sum, a sum larger 
n propor anes to population and wealth than that utilized under 
any government, however powerful or wealthy, in the world. 
rhis sum constitutes, according to statistics, 40 per cent of the 
existing bank capital of the world, although our population 
stands at only 100,000,000 as against a total world population 
of about 1,500,000,000. Having, therefore, only one-fifteenth of 
the population of the world, we have nearly one-half of the 
banking g capital of the world. There is, therefore, no need of 
increasing our banking capital. 

_With what capital will these reserve banks go into opera- 
tion? They will go into operation with that portion of the 
capital of the member banks which this bill provides for, 
\hown as bank reserves. As I have said, all the banks of the 
country, National and State, have $4,000,000,000 of capital, one 
bil mand a half of which is in cash in the banks; and under 
this system we compel the transfer of one-third of that cash, 
or $500,000,000 of capital of the member banks, to the reserve 
ba nks So that the reserve banks, without any additional cap- 
“ai requirement, will have $500,000,000 within their vaults 








taken from the capital of the member banks. What need is 
there of demanding more? Shall we add to a banking capital 
that is s already top-heavy as compared with that of the rest of 
won World? These reserve banks will have in their vaults five 
Aud re ed millions of the cash capital of the member banks, and 
that is enough with which to do business. 

wan hope yet the Democratic conference will amend this bill by 


I ‘way with all these extra banking capital requirements, 
i doing so they will remove one of the greatest obstructions 


that no y exists to the immediate acceptance and operation of 


We al 


ites | know that the banks, both National and State, are ob- 
g to 


a demand upon them for capital beyond that propor- 





tion of their cash capital which they are called upon to supply 
under this bill, and that an additional requirement will pre- 
vent many of the State banks, and possibly some of flie na- 
tional banks, from coming under the operation of this act. 

So far as I am concerned, I believe we should make the oper- 
ation of the act as easy as possible; that we should address 
ourselves to the question of putting into the hands of these re- 
serve banks such a proportion of the cash reserve capital of 
the member banks as will enable them to mobilize and present 
the reserves at the point of attack in vast volume, so as to over- 
come any temporary difficulty, either local, interstate, or na- 
tional, and that we should address ourselves to that question 
without any further complications. If we can only mobilize 
these reserves—the cash capital of these reserve banks—in such 
a way as to make them effective at the point of danger, we 
shall accomplish all we need under this bill. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I can not agree with my good 
friend the Senator from Nevada upon this proposition. Briefly 
stated, his argument is that it is safe for a bank or other in- 
stitution to enter business providing it has plenty of debts; for 
what are deposits and these other obligations which the re- 
gional banks will incur but debts? 

Capital in sufficient volume to meet losses in case they occur 
is an essential requirement for confidence in a banking institu- 
tion. One of the main objections to this whole system lies in 
dividing the country into different regions, 8 or 12 in number. 
The banks will thereby become so weak that they can neither 
command foreign exehanges nor regulate domestic transactions. 
This small capital affords one of the very strongest arguments— 
indeed, an unanswerable argument—for a central institution. 

This bill provides that each regional bank must supply the 
demands for eredit—the wants of an aggregation of States, 
6, 8, possibly 10—and yet a bank may begin business with 
$1,500,000 of paid-in capital. 

Why, we already have private institutions much larger than 
that. In looking over the report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1912 I notice that one bank in New York City alone 
has a capital of $25,000,000 and a surplus of $10,000,000: an- 
other a capital of $25,000,000 and a surplus of $25,000,000. One 
institution in Chicago has a eapital of $10,000,000 with a sur- 
plus of $10,000,000; another in Chicago a capital of $21,500,000 
and a surplus of $8,000,000. 

It has been said that the central-bank idea ought not to be 
adopted because these institutions which have been so gen- 
erally adopted abroad provide for the wants of only a small 
area, such as Belgium or Holland. As against the $1.500,000 
of capital proposed here, let us see what is the amount of 
expital of some of those foreign institutions. 

The little country of Switzerland has « bank which com- 
menced business with a capital of $4,825,000. The central bank 
of Belgium, 2 country about the size of the smaller of our 
States, has a capital of $9,650,000 and a surplus of $7,417,000. 
Look at South America. Take the Argentine Republic. The 
Bank of the Nation, as it is called, has a capital which, ex- 
pressed in its equivalent in American money, amounts to 
$49,905,000. Another bank, that of the Rio de la Plata, has a 
capital of $44,000.000. 

The little country of Paraguay, considered somewhat back- 
ward, has a bank, the Mercantile Bank of Paraguay, with a 
capital of $8,800,000. The Bank of Venezuela has a capital of 
$5,280,000. 

It is provided that these regional banks, however smal] they 
may be, may—I think the bill now says “shall ’—establish 
agencies in foreign countries and buy bills of exchange, dis- 
count paper, and carry on banking transactions. Compared 
with these great institutions what kind of attention would be 
afforded a bank which sought to incur obligations and transact 
business in a foreign country and which its manager would be 
compelled to say had a capital of only $1,500,000? 

Again, they are authorized to issue circulating notes based 
upon bonds to an unlimited amount. It is conceivable, though of 
course not probable, that one of the regional banks with this 
small capital might under the provisions of the bill acquire 
$50,000,000 of United States bonds—yes, $100,000,000. Notes 
could be issued against those bonds, and the obligation would be 
imposed on that institution to maintain a 5 per cent redemption 
fund against them, and to redeem the notes as they might be 
presented. 

Again, there is no check whatever on the quantity of Federal 
reserve notes that can be issued to one of the regional banks 
against commercial paper. . There is no check whatever on the 
amount that may be loancd to one of them. Very likely in some 
sections of the country where agriculture is the predominant 
industry, in the crop-moving season, accommodations would be 
































































required from one of these regional: banks amounting to fifty 
times the capital that is required. A fractional loss would wipe 
out the whole capital, would exhaust the liability of the unpaid 
5O per cent, and would also exhaust the secondary Hability. 
However, after all, that is not the vital poirt about it. The 
real objection is that a plan for so small a capital is contrary 
to every sound rule of banking, and contrary to the requirement 
which should be observed, not merely in all business but 
especially and for peculiar reasons in the banking business, 
namely, that the capital shall be large encugh to be commen- 
surate with the probable transactions which the bank may be 
called on to perform. 

I trust this amendment will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption of 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. BURTON. In this connection I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. A motion to lay upon the table was made when the 
last amendment was pending and no objection was interposed. 
The debate was completed. Under our unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, however, which allows any Senator to speak 15 minutes 
upon pending propositions, is it in order to move to lay an 
amendment or proposition on the table? 

Mr, OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Chair is called upon to rule, 
the Chair will rule that if anybody wants to discuss the amend- 
ment it is not in order; but the Chair assumes that the Senator 
from Oklahoma understood debate was closed. 

Mr. OWEN. I understood the debate was closed. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio had taken his seat and no one rose, and I there- 
fore made the motion. If anyone desires to discuss it, I do not 
wish to make the motion. 

Mr. BURTON. If it is conceded that the motion is not to 
be made until debate has been concluded, that is one way of 
disposing of the proposition; but I will ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma why not vote directly on the amendment? 

Mr. OWEN. That is another proposition. 

Mr. BURTON. It seems to me this is a little bit incongruous. 
There is a provision that any Senator may speak 15 minutes, 
and the well-understood purpose of a motion to lay on the table 
is to conclude debate; that is, you have here a rule under which 
any Senator may speak; but the motion as made runs in an op- 
posite direction from that agreement in that it contemplates the 
closing of debate. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have here an article which 
appears in the New York Sun of December 17, an extract from 
which I desire to read. While it does not relate directly to this 
subject, it does indirectly. 

Tt reads as follows: 

The Democratic and Republican leaders in the Senate are striving to 
inish the debate and take a final vote on the currency bill to-morrow 


night, or Thursday at the latest, so that the bill may go to the con- 
ference committee of the two Houses and be agreed on by Saturday 

The work of the conference is being simplified by Secretary McAdoo, 
Il. Parker Willis, and certain Democratic leaders, who are meeting 
nightly in secret. 

I desire especially to have the attention of Senators on the 
other side. 1 should like to have the Senator from Oklahoma 
remain in the Chamber, if he will, because I wish to ask him 
a question after I am through with the reading. 

Meetings have been held in the Raleigh Hotel, at the Treasury De- 
partment, and other places, but always under circumstances of great 
secrecy 

For several days mysterious hints have been thrown out from ad- 
ministration sources that Secretary McAdoo was relieving Congress of 
some of the more important details that Senators and Representatives 
had been expecting later on to commit to a conference committee. 
Hints have been thrown out of midnight conferences in the Treasury 
Department. 1 

It seems incredible to men in Congress who have been reading the 
New Freedom and reflecting on the wholesome advice given by the 
author of the little volume that there should be a third legislative 
body at work, not in the open light of day, as the President has ad- 
vised, but under conditions of profound secrecy. 


Now, we come to the important part of the article: 


Of course, there is an additional ground for surprise in the fact that 
the Secretary of the Treasury with one of his newspaper advisers, who 
has enjoyed some distinction in the authorship of the Glass bill, should 
take over the work of legislating on the currency. 

From time to time decisions reached in these secret conferences have 
been hinted at. It was learned to-day, for example, that the proposed 
guaranty of bank deposits in the administration bill has been elimi- 
nated by Secretary McAdoo and the members of his third house. 


I do not know anything about the reliability of the informa- 
tion upon which this was based, but I heard a rumor last night 
that the Democratic caucus was going to drop out of the bill 
the provision relating to the insurance of bank deposits, and 
that if it was not dropped there it would be dropped in the 
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in the Chamber and the cloakrooms yesterday, I was very much 
interested when I saw this article this morning. 

I should like to ask the chairman of the committee if it js 
proposed or has been suggested by him or his advisers that tha; 
feature of the bill is to be eliminated in conference or by the 
Democratic caucus? 

Mr. OWEN. I will respond with another question. I should 
like to know the author of the article the Senator read. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It appeared in the New York Sun, 

Mr. OWEN. Who is the author? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is not signed. 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator expect to interrogate Senators 
on this side upon anonymous articles? 3 

Mr. BRISTOW. The article appears under a Washingtoy 
date line, in the New York Sun of December 17, as a news 
article. News articles are not signed. Associated Press ar. 
ticles are not signed. It is not marked “ Special.” L suppose 
it is by the Sun’s news service. 

Mr. OWEN. In response to that article, first, I will say that 
I have attended no meetings in the Treasury, nor at the 
Raleigh Hotel, nor did I know that there were any in progress. 

In response to the last question of the Senator as to this 
rumor, I should like to know who is the author of the rumor. 
From whom did the Senator hear that? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not care anything about whether the 
rumor is reliable or unreliable. What I asked was whether it 
is proposed by the Democratic managers to drop this provisioy 
out of the bill, either in a Democratic caucus or in the confer. 
ence between the Houses. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I am concerned to know the 
authority upon which the Senator proceeds. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have stated it. I am simply calling the 
chairman’s attention to this proposition. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Kansas appears to be calling 
the attention of the chairman of the committee to a rumor 
which he has heard, and he does not seem to recall who gave 
him this startling information. I should like to know who this 
person is, in order that we may have the light of day upon these 
things which are so necessary to be known by the people. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is a very diplomatic way for the Sen 
ator from Oklahoma to refuse to answer the pointed question I 
put to him. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Oklahoma has not concluded 
this matter. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will put it again. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma and his colleagues and conferees intend or expect to 
eliminate this bank-insurance provision from the bill? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Kansas puts this inquiry 
upon a rumor given to him by some person unknown, and whose 
name he withholds. I insist upon knowing the person who 
circulates that rumor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will change the attitude of my question, 
and put it upon my own authority. I ask the Senator, regard- 
less of what I may have heard or from whom it may have come, 
whether or not he proposes or intends to permit this provision 
to be eliminated from the bill? 

Mr. OWEN. As a preliminary to the answer of the Senator 
from Oklahoma the Senator from Oklahoma desires to know 
who circulated this rumor. Does the Senator decline to give 
that information? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The question is ridiculous, and the Senator 
knows it. It is a subterfuge to insist on an answer to the ques- 
tion and nothing else. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator then does decline to answer? The 
Senator declines to give the name? 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The word “rumor” means generally circt- 
lated about the Chamber, and so it was. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Oklahoma understands that 
the Senator says he has heard a rumor. He must have heard 
the rumor from some person. I desire to know who that 
person is who is circulating the rumor, and the Senator frou 
Kansas declines to answer. I want to know the name of the 
man who circulated that rumor. The Senator from Katlsas 
says that is a subterfuge. I will answer the question, but I 
ask the Senator to answer this question first: Who is tie per 
son who circulated the rumor? : 

Mr. BRISTOW. I decline to give the name of tlie Senator 
who told. me. what the Democratic caucus was going to do. 

Mr. OWEN. Then, in reply, I say there is nothing iv the 
rumor. wy 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am glad to know the Senator from ie 
homa has thus publicly said that this provision wil! not be 
eliminated from the bill. ‘ bing 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Oklahoma has said notiits 


conference between the two Houses. That rumor being afloat | of the kind. 
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I am inclined to think that the rumor was 


Mr. BRISTOW. 
probably accurate. 
Mr. OWEN. The Senator is not justified in that conclusion. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The Senator from Kansas thinks he is. 

Mr. WEEKS. Before the Senator from Oklahoma leaves the 
hall I want to call his attention to a general protest that has 
come from all sections of the country to that portion of section 
19 which provides that no member bank shall extend, directly 
or indirectly, benefits of that sort to a nonmember bank. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say that I think that should be revised. 

\ir. WEEKS. Here is evidence taken from yesterday's New 
York Financial News relating to action at this time being taken 
py the Corn Exchange Bank, of the city of New York, which 
bus numerous branches, relating to that particular subject. I 
should like to have it read and refer it to the Senator from 
Oklahoma to be used in the conferences which I understand are 
now being held. 

VICE PRESIDENT. 
a rested. 
‘The Secretary read as follows: 


The Secretary will read as re- 


The 


THE CURRENCY ACT—SOLICITING RESERVE 
COUNTRY BANKS THAT MAY BE AFFECTED. 


. CIPATING ACCOUNTS OF 
New YorK. 
Exchange Bank is sending a letter to a large number of country 
hanks calling attention to two sections in the currency bill which dis- 
iminate against banks not members of the Federal reserve system and 

i their accounts in event of such nonmember banks withdraw- 
ine their reserve relationship with those banks that join the system. 

Section 13 In the Owen bill provides that “any Federal reserve bank 
may receive from any of its member banks and from the United States 
deposits of current funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal- 
eserve notes, or checks and drafts upon solvent banks of the Federal 

ve system.” In section 19 of the same bill it is provided that “no 
- bank shall extend, directly or indirecily, the benefits of this 
to a nonmember bank except upon written permission of the 
Federal reserve board, under penalty of suspension.” 

These provisions appear to be drawn up with view of coercing all 
<s to come into the new system, but it further imposes an obligation 
hose banks which join to discriminate against those which remain 
t+ For instance, country banks not belonging to the Federal reserve 

would be debarred from obtaining rediscounts or loans from 
present correspondents if the latter become members of the sys- 


Corn 


memver 
tem 





Inder the cireumstances, the Corn Exchange Bank assumes that there 
V e many interior banks that will have to sever relations with their 
present New York City correspondents if they become member banks. 
Corn Exchange Bank is careful to point out that only in this event 
placing itself at service of the interior banks as a correspondent. 
letters which the Corn Exchange is sending out now are ad- 
dressed only te the State banks. It is said that national banks of the 
‘ try will be circularized later. 
Mr. CLAPP. . Mr. President, I should like to have the atten- 

of the Senator from Oklahoma for a moment. This prohi- 
. is probably as vital to our section of the country as any 
provision in the bill. Some of the friends of the so-called Owen 
claim that the prohibition does not go to rediscounting 
through various banks by the reserve banks. 

Mr. OWEN. I have already stated that it is the intention to 
redraft the provision. 

Mr. CLAPP. But I want to call the Senator’s attention par- 

irly to one phase of what may be the redraft. It is claimed 
by those who are in favor of the bill as championed by the 
Senator that that provision only goes to the rediscounting by 
the member banks or the so-called reserve bank. If that is true, 
| it is proposed to modify the prohibition so as to simply 
upply to banks that can come in and relieve from the prohibi- 
m those banks that can not come in under existing laws, I 
to call the attention of the Senator to the importance of 

lso correcting that language. 

Mr. OWEN. I agree with the Senator. 
ave proceeded outside of the regular order. 
ecular order to be observed. 


Mr. ROOT. Will the Senator from Oklahoma permit me to 
make i Suggestion to him with regard to the redrafting which 
1€ has in mind? It is that taking together the clauses to which 
reference has been made regarding the conduct of business be- 
‘ween member banks and nonmember banks the effect which I 
Hope and do not doubt the redraft is intended to obviate 
ame ints almost to a nonintercourse provision as between the 
banks Pansy a part of the new system and the State banks in 
eeneral. 

Mr. OWEN. 

Mr. ROOT. 


kept 


1) 
lit 


Mr. President, we 
I should like the 


Of course, there was no such intention as that. 
; } [ assume there was not, but I hope that will be 
in mind in the redrafting. Taking it altogether it does 
Paar in a considerable degree to a nonintercourse provision ; 
roading > - does not promote that free business interchange be- 
what the national banks in the system and the State banks 

veh are not in the system that has prevailed hitherto. 

\\r OWEN. It was not intended to interrupt that. 

‘ir. ROOT. It is important that that should be taken out of 


Mr. BURTON. Now that we are on this prevision—— 

_Mr. OWEN. I do not understand that we are on this pro- 
vision, 

Mr. BURTON. There is another matter to which I should 
like to call the attention of the Senator from Oklahoma very 
briefly in this connection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator will excuse 
me, I rise to a point of order. We are operating under a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, and that unanimous-consent agreement 
is that no Senator shall speak more than 15 minutes on the bill 
itself and not more than 15 minutes on any amendment thereto. 
In other words, Senators must confine themselves to the amend 
ment under consideration or speak on the bill. We have had 
two speeches this morning that do not refer either to the pend- 
ing amendment or to the bill. One of them referred to some 
thing which had been stated in some newspaper and another 
referred to another amendment to be offered later on. If that 
is the sense in which the unanimous-consent agreement is to be 
construed, certainly we have not accelerated progress upon the 
bill by adopting it. 

Mr. BURTON. I recognize, if the point of order is raised, 
that we can not discuss anything outside of or extraneous to the 
amendment here; at least, I take it so. But there has been very 
considerable discussion in regard to the provision on page 67, 
and the attention of the Senator from Oklahoma was called to 
it. I thought it would promote steps leading to the final dispo- 
sition of the bill to call attention briefly to another provision 
immediately preceding which should be considered at the same 
time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator will not save time, because 
when we get to the amendment it will be discussed again. How 
is the Chair to keep account as to whether Senators have spoken 
upon that amendment or not if they are speaking on it now’ I 
hope the point of order will be considered by the Chair and 
that we can have a ruling upon it, so as to confine ourselves 
to the unanimous-consent agreement in the spirit in which it 
was adopted. 

Mr. BURTON. I shall not insist upon speaking upon it 
this time, Mr. President, though I do think it would promote 
orderly progress after having considered at some length one 
provision to take up another, of only two or three lines, just pre 
ceding it, which is closely connected with it. I will, 
try to bring it up at some other time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the proper course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no further discussion 
on the amendment, the question is on the motion made by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to lay the amendment to 
the amendment on the table. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK and Mr. BURTON ealled for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and 


however, 


nays were ordered, and: the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (when his name was called). I 
again announce my pair with the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Fax] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 


a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [| Mr. 
Lopce]}. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I again an 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [ Mr. 
THORNTON]. If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). As previously 
stated, I am paired with the senior Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Jones]. Consequently I can not vote. If permitted to 
vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SWANSON. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Washington [{Mr. Jonres] to the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smira] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DU PONT. I have a genera! pair with the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CuLserson]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Burieicu} and vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. Works] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays, 40, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 
Ashurst James Overman Shively 
Bacon Johnson Owen Simmons 
Bankhead Kern Pittman Smith, Md, 
Bryan Lane Pomerene Swanson 
Chamberlain Lea Ransdell Thomas 
Chilton Lewis Reed Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Robinson Tillman 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Saulsbury Vardaman 
Gore Myers Shafroth Walsh 
Hollis New lands Sheppard Williams 
filughes O'Gorman Shields 
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NAYS—40. 


Borah Cummins Lippitt Root 
Bradley Dillingham McCumber Sherman 
Brady du Pont McLean Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Smoot 
Bristow Goff Norris Stephenson 
Burton Gronna Oliver Sterling 
Catron Hitehcock Page Sutherland 
Clapp Jackson Penrose Townsend 
Colt Kenyon Perkins Warren 
Crawford La Follette Poindexter Weeks 
NOT VOTING—12. 
Burleigh Fall Smith, Ariz. Stone 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Smith, Ga. Thornton 
Culberson Lodge Smith, 8. C. Works 


So Mr. Owen's motion to lay Mr. Hrrcmcock’s amendment to 
the amendment on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I offer an amendment to section 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 2 of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, page 2, line 15, strike out the word 
“eight” and insert the word “six,” so that if amended it will 
read: 

Sec. 2. As soon as practicable the Secretary of the Treasury and not 
less than two other members of the Federal reserve board hereinafter 
provided for, to be assigned by the President, acting as “ the reserve 
bank organization committee,’ shall designate not less than 6 nor more 
than 12 cities to be known as Federal reserve cities. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, this is experimental legis- 
lation. No country has ever attempted to establish more than 
one reserve bank. The bill as reported by myself provided for 
the establishment of four. That number, however, presented as 
an amendment, has been defeated. I am now endeavoring in 
this amendment to make it possible for the reserve board, when 
it comes to divide up the country and establish these reserve 
banks, if in its jndgment eight shall prove to be an excessive 
number, to establish six. If the bill as proposed by the Senator 
from Oklahoma is passed, the reserve board might feel that 
eight would be an excessive number, that with eight the system 
would be a failure, that several of the banks would prove inade- 
quate, and yet its hands would be tied and it would not be able 
to establish a system with a lesser number of banks than eight. 

My amendment, therefore, gives to the reserve board the power 


to estabiish so small a number as six. It does not compel the | 


reserve board to establish six, but it makes it possible, if, in 
the opinion of the reserve board appointed by the President, six 
shall prove the more desirable number after hearings had and 
evidence taken, to make that number. 

I offer the amendment in the hope that it may receive some 
attention, although I concede that the hope is very feeble. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, my attention was diverted for 
a moment, and I should like to have the amendment read before 
we vote upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, this would make a change only 
in the number of reserve banks. As I understand it, it would 
still leave the control in the hands of the bankers. For that rea- 
son I can not yote for the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

[ said on yesterday that it was possible for the bankers of 
eight reserve districts to combine and control the currency as 
it is possible for one central bank to control the volume of 
money and currency. 

If, on the other hand, the power were placed in the hands of 
a Government board, I should be in favor not of reducing the 
number of banks; but leaving it to the individual bankers, to the 
men who ewn and control and are conducting these institutions 
for the purpose of making profit, is a dangerous provision. I 
can not vote for the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. OWEN. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. Presi- 
cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma moves 
to lay the amendment to the amendment on the table. Is the 
request for the yeas and nays seconded? 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was ealled). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Bur- 
LEIGH] and vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JACKSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Cur- 
TON], Who has been called from the Senate. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I will 
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simply announce my pair with the senior Senator from Masgsa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopcre] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Tuorn- 
TON] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when Mr. Sroner’s name was called). I again an- 
nounce the absence of my colleague [Mr. SToner], on account of 
illness, and the fact that he is paired with the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Ciark]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. RANSDELL (when Mr. THorntTon’s name was called). 
I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
[Mr. TuornToN]. He is paired with the Senator from Sonth 
Dakota [Mr. Srestine]. If my colleague were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
FALL], and withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OLIVER (after having voted in the negative). Has the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. OLIVER. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I inquire whether the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLarKr] has yoted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vete. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to ask if the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. JONES. I have a pair for the morning with that Sen- 
ator, and I shall withhold my vete. If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to transfer my pair with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] to the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrry], and to vote. 
I vote “ yea.” ' 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 
Ashust Kenyon Owen Shively 
Bacon Kern Pittman immons 
Bankhead Lane Poindexter Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Lea Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Fletcher Lewis Ransdell Thomas 
Gore Martin, Va. Reed Thompson 
Gronna Martine, N. J. Robinson Tillman 
Hollis Myers Saulsbury Vardaman 
Hughes Newlands Shafroth Walsh 
Jones O’Gorman Sheppard Williams 
Johnson Overman Shields 

NAYS—30. 
Bradley Cummins McLean Smoot 
Brady du Pont Nelson Stephenson 
Brandegee Gallinger Norris Townsend 
Bristow Goff Page Warren 
Burton Hitchcock Perkins Weeks 
Catron La Follette Root Works. 
Colt Lippitt Sherman 
Crawford McCumber Smith, Mich. 

NOT VOTING—22. 

Borah Clarke, Ark. Lodge Stone 
Burleigh Culberson Oliver Sutherland 
Chamberlain Dillingham Penrose Swanson 
Chilton Fall Smith, Ariz. Thornton 
Clapp Jackson Smith, 8. C. . 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Sterling 


So Mr. OweN’s motion to lay Mr. Hrrencock’s amendinent 
to the amendment on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am drawing to the end 
of my portfolio of amendments, and I would like to say, if 
there are any other Senators who have amendments to offer, 
that I have but three more to offer. I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk to section 4. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska to the amendment of the Senator from 
Oklahoma will be stated. a 

The Secrerary. In section 4, of the amendment of Mr. OWEN, 
on page 12, beginning in line 16, it is proposed to strike out all 
upon the page and the first six lines of page 18, and in lieu 
thereof to insert: “ 

Every Federal reserve bank shall be conducted, managed, and con- 


trolled by a board of nine directors, five of whom shall be appointed bs 


the Federal reserve board, and shall be known as Girectors a be 
four of whom shall be known as directors “B,” and who sbi 
selected and appointed by the member banks as follows: 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendmen, 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska to the amendment 
the Senator from Oklahoma. ays 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have the yeas and nays 
on the amendment to the amendment. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, before the vote is taken on 
{his amendment I wish to say that while we voted on section 2 
.< x whole, whieh involved the number of regional banks and 
the method of appointing their directors, the Senator from 


Nebraska is now offering amendments to specific parts of sec- 
t of the bill reported by the Senator from Oklahoma. This 


will ‘now be a direct vote as to whether the regional banks 
shall be controlled by officers of the Government or by directors 
selected by the banks themselves. It is a question as to whether 
these banking monopolies, which we are creating under the pro- 


posed law, shall be controlled by their own boards of officers 
celected by themselves or whether they shall be controlled by 
officers of the Government. This matter has been discussed at 
jength, and I am glad the Senator from Nebraska has offered 
this direct amendment involving this one question. 

We have heard a great deal of complaint about the monopoli- 
vation of the credit of the country by Wall Street, and those 
who have complained the loudest, as I have taken occasion to 
say before, have now framed a measure which legalizes the very 
things which they have denounced most violently, and creates 
a new law by which these private interests can obtain a much 
more effective control of the credit of the country than they can 
under the present law. 

So important do I regard this provision in the bill that, if I 
indorsed the majority of its other features, I would not vote for 
it because it contains this provision, for I never intend to cast 
nv vote for a measure which legalizes a monopoly and legalizes 
the control of that monopoly by private interests. It seems an 
amazing proposition to me in this day and age of enlightened 
iblic opinion and universal information that an organization 
an administration would undertake to denounce trusts and 
t the same time create them by law and turn them over to 
private interests to be controlled and operated at their will. 
That is exactly what this bill proposes to do. I repeat [I am 
cjad that the Senator from Nebraska has offered the amendment 
as it is, so that we shall vote on the naked question as to 
whether we favor the control of the credit of the country by a 
anker’s monopoly organized under the law or favor the con- 
trol of a regional bank organized for the purposes of discount by 
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i 
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officers of the Federal Government. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I move to lay the amendment to 
the smendment on the table, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I merely wish to say a word. 


Mr. OWEN. I withhold my motion, Mr. President. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have said repeatedly that I 
believed it was possible for the reserve banks, whether there 
were 8 or 12, to concentrate the money and to monopolize busi- 
hess just as well as it is possible for one bank to do so. I 
again emphasize that I believe that to be the fact. I did not 
vote for the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska 

Mr. Hirencock] to reduce the number from eight to six. I 
could not consistently do so. I can not see where it would be 
of any benefit to have six rather than eight regional banks, if 
we are going to have those banks controlled by the Money Trust. 

I have always been opposed to a single central bank, if it 
was to be controlled by the bankers. I have never objected to a 
central bank, providing the Government of the United States 
lad full control over it. I can see no good reason why a banker 
should have authority to say whether the volume of currency 
should be increased or decreased, any more than that a mer- 
chant or a farmer or a planter should have that power. I 
see ho good reason why it should be left to a few men to regu- 
‘ate the increase or the decrease of the volume of the currency. 

My friends on the other side, those of you who are voting 
'o place this absolute power in the hands of the bankers, will, I 
velleve, regret it. It is the function of government and not of 
individuals to regulate the volume of the currency. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr, President, I wish simply to say, in 
reply to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], that 
We think this bill is safeguarded by the absolute control of the 
Federal reserve board; it is safeguarded by the appointment 
* the Federal reserve board of three of the directors of this 
) ix and the right to remove six of the directors in the event 
‘at any abuse oecurs. Mr, President, I move to lay on the 
able the amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

_ the PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsu in the chair). The 
au “oh 18 on the motion of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Arata) to lay upon the table the amendment proposed by 
fu ‘nator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] to the amendment 

we Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]. 

< IIITCHCOCK. I call for the yeas and nays. 


yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 


tO the roll, 
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I have a general 
I 


Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). 
pair with the senior Senator from Texas |Mr. CuLBERSON ]}. 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Bur- 


LEIGH} and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (when his name was called). I am 
paired, as I have frequently announced to-day, with the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Fai]. On this vote I transfer that 


pair to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru} and vote 
oo yea.” 
Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). As already 


stated, I am paired with the senior Senator from Louisiana | Mr. 
THORNTON |}. 


If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (after having voted in the 
affirmative). Inadvertently I voted when I was paired. I with 


draw my vote. 
Mr. REED. I again announce the necessary absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Stone] on account of illness, and the fact tha: 


he is paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CrarKk}. If 
my colleague were present he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 36, as follows; 

YEAS—44, 
Ashurst Johnson Owen Shively 
Bacon Kern Pittman Simmons 
Bankhead Lea Pomerene Smith, Ariz. 
Bryan Lewis Ransdell Smith, Ma. 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Reed Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Martine, N. J. Robinson Thomas 
Fletcher Myers Root Thompson 
Gore Newlands Saulsbury Tillman 
Hollis ©’ Gorman Shafroth Vardaman 
Hughes Oliver Sheppard Walsh 
James Overman Shields Williams 
NAYS—36. 
Borah Cummins La Follette Poindexter 
Bradley Dillingham Lane Sherman 
Brady du Pont Lippitt Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Gallinger McCumber Smoot 
Bristow Goft McLean Stephenson 
Burton Gronna Nelson Sutherland 
Catron Hitchcock Norris Townsend 
Colt Jones Page Warren 
Crawford Kenyon Perkins Weeks 
NOT VOTING—-15. 

Burleigh Culberson Penrose Stone 
Chilton Fall Smith, Ga. Thornton 
Clapp Jackson Smith, 8. Cc. Works 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Sterling 

So. Mr. HitcHcock’s amendment to the amendment of Mr. 
OWEN was laid on the table. 

Mr. HITCHCOOK. I offer an amendment to section 2, the 


purport of which is to provide that the stock of the reserve 
banks shall be underwritten by the banks and offered to the 
public. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. In on page 3, of Mr. OWEN’'s 
amendment, beginning with the word “ When,” in line 25, it is 
proposed to strike out down to and including line 10, page 4, 
and insert: 


There shall be allotted to every national bank within a Federal 
reserve district, of the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank of such 
district, a sum equal to 6 per cent of the fully paid-up capital stock 
and surplus of such national bank, which stock so allotted shall be 
underwritten by said bank and for a period of 60 days after allotment 
be offered for subscription at par to the public at large, but no more 
than 100 shares shall be allowed to be subscribed for, owned, or held by 
any person, firm, or corporation and all of the allotted stock not sub- 
scribed for and taken by the public shall immediately be subscribed 
for and taken by the national bank to which the same was in the first 
instance allotted. The preparation, allotment, subscription to, and 
sale of stock shall be under the control of the board, which in case of 
oversubscription shall give preference to the smaller subscriptions 
The national banks shall in the first instance act as agents of the Fed 
eral reserve board to take subscriptions from the general public and 
receive payment therefor which shall be held subject to the order of the 
board. That said stock subscription shall be paid for in gold coin or 
gold certificates as follows: One-third at the time of subscription, on 
third within 30 days, and one-third within 60 days thereafter. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, it has been stated here 
repeatedly, and with force, that to compel the national banks of 
the country to take this stock is practically to make it certain 
that many banks will not join the system. This amendment 
would remove that difficulty and tend to bring into the system 
more banks than would otherwise enter it. This amendment 
will also prevent the creation of a bankers’ trust; it will tend 
to bring into the banking world $106,000,000 of fresh capital. 
It avoids the objection inherent in the other plan of taking 
fifty or a hundred million dollars away from the active banking 
capital of the country. 

I shall not further discuss the amendment, because I have 
heretofore discussed it at length, but I should like a yea-and- 
nay vote upon it. 


The amendment to the amendment 


section 2 
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Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, this matter has been already dis- 
cussed at great length, and I will only make a single observa- 
tion in regard to it. If the stock were offered to the public, of 
course it would be taken by the public because it is a good 
stock. The value, however, of the stock is due to the funds 
belonging to the banks of the country; it is due to the putting 
of their reserves into the system, and the earnings from their 
reserves ought to go to the banks or to the Government which 
gives the franchise and which puts its own funds in large 
volume into this bankers’ bank—because it is merely a bankers’ 
bank. It is intended to stabilize the banking business in the 
United States and to enable bankers to have their individual 
liberty, which heretofore they have not had, as at any time 
they might have been put under the shadow of a stringency or 
even of a panic. The banks of the country which have com- 
plained that they ought not to come in, evidently have not con- 
sidered what the earning power of this stock will be. Six per 
cent nontaxable amounts to an earning approximately of seven 
and a fraction per cent. The earning power of the deposits in 


the banks of the country only approximates a little over 2 per | 


eent—about two and a quarter per cent—so that when they 
transfer a part of their deposits which they now have as re- 
serves at 2 per cent into this 6 per cent nontaxable stock they 
will have a distinct advantage in that transfer. We have pro- 
vided for lower reserves, so that they may make that transfer 
without any tax at all, and with the positive pecuniary ad- 
vantage of earning 6 per cent without taxation, instead of 2 
per cent with taxation. I move to lay the amendment to the 
amendment on the table. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I withhold the motion. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to state that, with reference to 
this amendment, I shall sustain the committee, although I 
hope that at a conference of the majority party to-day some 
modification of this paragraph will be reached. I think it is 
of the highest importance that all of the banks, both national 
and State, should come into this union or federation that is in- 
tended to facilitate exchange and to prevent temporary ob- 
structions in the movement of money caused by panics or 
stringencies that are either local or nation-wide. 

I deem it of the highest importance that all the banks, both 
National and State, shall come into this federation. I shall 
regard it as an element of weakness if any of them remain out. 
I believe that in union there will be strength; and in this chain 
of banks, some 25,000 in number, it is essential that the weaker 
banks shall be strengthened by cooperation with the stronger 
banks. The strength of the chain will be the strength of the 
wenkest link. 

I think it would be a great misfortune in our financial sys- 
tem, which is now divided between National banks and State 
hanks, if the State banks should remain outside of this federa- 
tion, for I believe the weakness of a portion of our financial 
system will detract from the strength of the stronger portion. 
I wish to see our entire financial system of exchange strength- 
ened by a federation which will take in every banking corpora- 
tion in the country, whether National or State. 

I believe that many banks in the country, both National and 
State, object to turning over any portion of their capital to an- 
other bank or furnishing additional capital. So far as the 
netional banks are concerned, if this bill passes, the provision 
will be compulsory, and they will be compelled to go in or to 
abandon their national organization. Therefore, most of them 
will probably come in, though we hear threats that some of them 
will assume the State-bank form of organization. That is said 
to be true of one great bank in Chicago, the largest commercial 
bank in the country, with more correspondent banks than any 
other. So far as the State commercial banks are concerned, 
far outnumbering the national banks, the process of this bill is 
simply persuasive and not compulsory. 

IT should deem it a misfortune if they should remain out, or 
any considerable portion of them should remain out. I should 
regard it a misfortune if any considerable number of them 
should delay coming in. It seems to me it is of the highest im- 
portance to the existing industrial and financial condition of 
the country that this federation or union of banks should be 
quickly accomplished, and we should leave out of this bill any 
obstructions that will prevent an immediate and prompt acqui- 
escence in its provisions, provided those obstructions are not 
essential to the basic principle of the bill. 

We know that the national banks have objected to the com- 
pulsory process, and that many of the State banks have insisted 
that they will not yield to the persuasive process; they will 
remain outside of this organization. I regard that as an element 
of weakness in the situation. 
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So far as I am individually concerned, so important do I fee] 
it to be that the State banks should organize and form a part 
of this federation and should turn over to these reserve associa. 
tions a part of their reserve funds as a precautionary measure 
of safety, that I would exercise the coercive power of the Na. 
tional Government derived from the provision of the Constity. 
tion which gives the National Government the regulation of 
interstate and foreign commerce to compel even the State banks 
to comply with the provisions of this bill; but that is not the 
mind of Congress. It purposes simply to persuade. If persug- 
sion is to be the rule, I would make that persuasion effective 
by not inserting in this bill a provision which I regard as yp. 
necessary and to which they seriously object. , 

How does this strengthen the bill, as to whether the eapital 
is furnished by the public or the banks? The real capital of 
the reserve banks is, of course, furnished through the provisions 
of this bill compelling one-third of the reserves of the member 
banks to be turned over to the reserve banks and for concerted 
action. We take from the banks in that way, if we succeed in 
making the system effective with reference to all the banks, 
both National and State, one-third of the cash reserves which 
they now have on hand. We take that sum of $500,000,000 out 
of their possession and put it in these reserve banks, and thus 
practically put that enormous sum as a safety device in the 
hands of the Federal Government, acting through the reserve 
beard, which will control the reserve banks, 

Is not $500,000,000 of capital enough to require from the 
member banks? If they object to furnishing this additional 
capital, which it is estimated will amount to $53,000.000, and 
may amount, if the final call is made, to $106,000,000, why 
should we insist that they furnish that additional capita! when 
the public itself will furnish it? How does it weaken the sys- 
tem at all? ’ 

The Senator from Oklahoma says these banks are banks of 
banks. Does it make them any less banks of banks because the 
reserve banks in the aggregate, if all the banks come into the 
system, will have $500,000,000 of the capital of the member 
banks constituting a portion of their cash reserves and only 
$53,000,000 of the people’s money subscribed as stock? The 
major interest, therefore, in the resources of these reserve 
banks, the utilizable funds, is in the member banks. That in- 
terest is not at all affected by taking in the public as stock- 
holders without the power to vote, 

It seems to me the attention of the Democratic conference 
ought to be called to this provision, and some modification ought 
to be made. If the modification I have insisted upon is not 
made, namely, that this subscription of $53,000.000 of capital 
stock is unnecessary and should be dispensed with, it seems to 
me we should, at all events, free the banks from the obliga- 
tion to furnish that $53,000,000 and permit the public, if they 
wish, to acquire the ownership of it. That ownership wil! not 
be at all embarrassing to the management or to the administra- 
tion of the reserve banks, for their control and administration 
is left just where the bill puts it, and is not weakened at all. 

So, Mr. President, while I shall vote to sustain the bill that 
has been presented by the majority conference in al] its integ- 
rity, for the reason that if individual members should tear away 
a portion here or there by uniting with the opposition its sym- 
metry would be destroyed, I do insist that this presents a 
matter of grave consideration to the Democratic conference 
itself. I hope it will be considered; and I hope either that no 
capital requirement shall be made beyond the reserve contribu- 
tion of the reserve banks or, if it is to be made, that the public 
shall share in it. f 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator takes his seat, did I under- 
stand the Senator from Nevada to say that he hoped the confer 
ence would take this matter under consideration? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. BORAH. I do not understand that this will be 1 subject 
for the conference at all if this body adopts the same propost- 
tion the House did. I refer to the bank ownership of the stock 
It would not be open to change in the conference. . 

Mr. NEWLANDS. When I spoke of the conference. | did 
not speak of the conference between the Senate and the aaa 
I spoke of the Democratic conference, which I believe will bé 
held to-day. ating to 

Mr. BORAH. Would the Senator from Nevada be wins 
make @ motion to refer this matter to the conference? sais 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; I will not. That party conferen’’ 
is going on as a part of party administration, with Mcfthe 
making the party will effective, and with a view to making 


Democratic Party an efficient instrumentality in ee ie 
I see no way of escaping such conferences, and I think 
only logical way in which the Democratic Party can ¢ 


the 
xercise its 


proc 
be ¢ 
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will and express its will and make that party efficient in gov- 
rnment. 
ir. BORAH, Mr. President—— 
2r00T. Mr. President 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
her yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

\fr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

\fr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

\r. ROOT. I merely wish to ask the Senator from Nevada 
whether he has been trying to escape from it? 

\ir. NEWLANDS. Trying to escape from what? 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator says there is no way of escaping 
from the conference. I ask him whether he is trying to escape 
from the conference? 

\ir. NEWLANDS. Does the Senator mean from the confer- 

e of the Democratic Party? 

Mr. ROOT. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am not trying to escape from it. On the 

itrary, I am cooperating with it in every way. When I do 
escape from it, I certainly will not go into the opposition party. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 
PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Nevada 

1 to the Senator from Idaho? 

\ir. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 
ir. BORAH. I should be glad te see the Senator from Ne- 
vi rganize a party of his own. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am bardly prepared to do that, because 
I believe in the value of cooperation. 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Nevada has expired. 

\ir. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I desire to ask the 
Ss r from Nevada a question. 

} SMOOT. I suggest that the Senator do it in his own 








NEWLANDS. If the Senator will do it in his own time, 

I will answer him gladly. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Nevada has 
shown so much solicitude for the great number of State banks 
\ will be found outside of this plan that I am prompted to 


ask him if he thinks the Democratic caucus upon his suggestion | 


‘hange the laws in almost every State of the Union in 
that State banks may get into this new system? 


Such solicitude comes very late. Senators on that side of the 
Chamber have voted down every proposition which tended to 


make it easy for these very representative State institutions to 
into this bankers’ union. In the first place, the laws of 
most of the States provide that the reserves of State banks 
shall be kept in certain places; and until the laws of those 
§ ;s are changed, it is an absolute impossibility to transfer 
the reserves of State banks into this national bankers’ union. 
Perhaps the Senator from Nevada has not thought of the 
supervision that the States exercise over State banking institu- 
tions. The fact that the Senator has supported the committee 
with so much zeal and enthusiasm, quite contrary to some of the 
teachings he has heretofore espoused in this body, and in an- 
other body not remote, prompts me to ask whether the legisla- 
res that do not meet for four years are to pass retroactive 
laws in order to get their State banks into this benevolent 
For instance— 
1 State bank or trust company is required by the law of its State— 
I am now reading from the Owen bill— 
keep its reserves either in its own vaults or with another State 
trust company, such reserve deposits so kept in such State bank 
pany shall be construed, within the meaning of this section, 


were reserve deposits in a national bank im a reserve or 
serve city for a period of three years, etc. 
if they do not change the law until after three years, then 
T 
to change their law with reference to these reserves how can 
s bank qualify for membership in this proposed Demo- 
ankers’ union? 
NEWLANDS. Mr. President, if the Senator puts that as 
tion to me I will simply state that this organization is 
union of Democracy; it is a union of the banks. 
SMITH of Michigan. Early in the discussion it was not, 
_|t has taken on that partisan aspect in the last few days. 
. NEWLANDS. The union which you are attempting to 


) 
cre a 


tl 


a ational banks organized under the national sovereignty 
ry ie State banks organized under the State sovereignty. 


proces 


be That would 


S compel the banks to violate the State laws. 
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If the State legislatures in various States do not see fit | 
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You suggested it, if I understood 





Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
you correctly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. We hope that later on, through the spirit 
of comity which I am giad to see is prevailing so extensively 
between the National sovereignty and the State sovereignties, 
the State sovereignties will so modify their legislation as to 
allow their States to become the beneficiaries of this movement 
for a union that will be of such great advantage to all of them. 
Of course, if it does not, it is the sacred right of sovereignty to 
deny its creatures that right, and no one can object. 
can not object. We can not object. 
ean not object. 

I believe that if we are to deal in persuasion with reference 
to the State banks, that persuasion should be made effecti 
and that we should clear out of this bill all objections that do 
not constitute essential portions of the bill which prevent the 
State banks from coming in speedily. I admit, of course, that if 
there is a State law on the statute books that absolutely pre 
vents their complying with this act, this act must te inoperati 
with reference to them. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That may be. I think it will be a m 
fortune to them, and I think it will be so obvious that the 
public opinion of these States will in the end force a m ica 
tion of the laws so as to permit the State banks to come into 
the union of banks. Certainly, however, there is nothing in this 
bill that applies at all the coercive power of the Nation to the 
States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator expressed so much 
solicitude this morning about the matter that I thought |} 
wanted it done right away. He said he was in hones that the 
conferees might take up this matter and promptly amalgamate 
these institutions, making it easy for State banks to promptly 
join in this new movement. The laws of the several States 
are as favorable to State banks as the laws of the Nation have 
been favorable to national banks. There is no temptation for 
a State bank to get into this system, which will be dominated 
by national bankers. If the laws of the States should be so 
changed that they might enter this system, who is to guarantee 
the permanence of the new s) 
ately devised? 

I think Senators upon that side of the Chamber have gone 
altogether too fast in their frantic efforts to relieve the country 
of an acute situation which they have brought about, against 
the protest of this side of the Chamber. The whole bill is an 
expedient from the first line to the last, an attempt to bridge 
over an industrial chasm which you yourselves have made. 
That is the truth about it. You have aroused and alarmed the 
country over her industrial and commercial safety, and you 
offer this new folly as a panacea. That is the truth 
The Democratic platform upon which you went to the country 
last year contained no reference to this sweeping plan. It is 
an afterthought. pure and simple. You have diagnosed wrongly 
the trouble with your patient 
on prescribing dum dum pills and painful nostrums for ills with 
which the body politic is not afflicted. 

We have just as much money in this country to-day as we 
had when we were treated to this dose of new freedom and you 
put your new propaganda forth, but we have not as much public 
confidence in the stability of our institutions. Hundreds of 
thousands of men are out of employment—according to press 
reports, 30,000 in the city of Milwaukee, and I venture the 
assertion that there are 50,000 out of employment in the largest 
city in my own State. They have not been driven out of em- 
ployment because there was no money, for exactly the same 
volume of money is in the country to-day that was here a year 
ago, when we were having such unrivaled prosperity. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I can not yield to the Senator. 
He can speak in his own time. I would be willing to yield, but 


The bank 


The national sovereignty 


stem so hastily and inappropri- 


about it. 


and you are going to keep right 


| my time is practically exhausted. 


sh is a union of the banks, both National and State— | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 
The Senator from Michigan will proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from 
NEWLANDS] took half of my time, and I can not get 
he has taken away half of my prosperity by his unwise WSs, 
and I can not get that back. [Laughter.] 

I have heard Senators on that side of the Chamber. prescribe 
nostrums before, and they did not work and will not work now. 
There is scarcely a Senator on that side of the Chamber who has 
taken an active part in the formation of this bill who was not a 


Nevada [Mr. 
it back, and 


urse, it is obvious that you can not in this persuasive | free silverite in 1896 and thought free silver was necessary to 


the welfare of the country and its stability. I heard my valued 


i unfortunate situation, of course, which we can not meet. ! friend the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorm], for whom I 
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have such high admiration, sitting just a few feet from me in 
the House of Representatives, rise to his feet and proclaim that 
the only possible thing that could save the country from disaster 
in the panic of 1893 was the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of i6 to 1. When some one asked him why the ratio 
should be 16 to 1, he replied, “ Because it is thought that there 
is about 16 times as much silver in the ground as there is gold.” 
[Laughter.] Yet we are asked to accept the wisdom and ex- 
perience of Senators upon that side of the Chamber when they 
have never prescribed a remedy that would touch the disease. 

I have been led into this debate this morning rather against 
my will, and because of the solicitude of my friend from Nevada 
over the possibility that we might not be able to get State banks 
into this union, which caused him to utter such a wail of 
lamentation, that I just thought I would remind him that while 
the States of the Union have laws which fix the conduct of 
their banking institutions the Federal Government is powerless 
to force even this gilded panacea down their throats. 

I do not think State banks will care to enter into this ar- 
rangement at all. They deal in mortgages and a vastly different 
form of credit from the form of credit contemplated by this bill. 
In fact, I think many national banks will enter the other field. 
If they do, and the number of banks that go into this regional 
reserve system is cut down very materially, it will not be a 
difficult thing for them to have a definite understanding with 
one another, which will make the so-called money trust, against 
which you inveigh, look like a rope of sand, for while they 
“hold the bag” the people of the United States, through the 
Federal Treasury, will fill it for their favorites without charge. 

No! I am very suspicious of your remedy—very suspicious 
of it. If I had not heard you advocate so often political prin- 
ciples that have turned out to be utterly fallacious, I might 
have more faith in it. I read in every one of your faces chagrin 
and mortification over some of the nonsensical things you have 
championed in the past; and you will fly from this banking 
remedy to some other less effective cure-all just as soon as you 
discover your mistake. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I am prompted 
by the reference which the genial Senator from Michigan made 
to the nonemployed to say a word most regretfully on my part, 
but candor and honesty compel me to bear testimony to the 
fact that there are many men unemployed. I clipped from a 
prominent Republican paper of the city of Cincinnati a most 
sad picture of many men out of employment. The article is 
headed : 

Sixty thousand men out of employment in Cincinnati. 

By what was it caused, Mr. President? Was it from the en- 
actment of a tariff law that tended to lighten the burdens of 
humanity? Oh, no; it was fiom a condition infinitely worse 
than that. Was it from the anticipation of the passage of a 
currency bill, which the Senator says was an afterthought and 
not anticipated, notwithstanding the fact that the Democratic 
platform declared for a change in our banking system? Oh, no; 
it was even worse than that. 

Mr. President, the very great Jehovah seemed to have con- 
spired with the Republican Party to put working people out of 
employment and hence starve for bread. What brought about 
this horrifying calamity, when, according to the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, 60,000 men in Cincinnati, Ohio, are out of employment? 
It was neither of the things I have mentioned, but 60,000 men 
to-day are out of employmevt there because of the bursting of 
a wuter main. Doubtless the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan included those 60,000 in the 80,000 men to-day out of em- 
ployment. 

I read to-day in one of the prominent New York papers of the 
convening of the Republican national committee yesterday or 
the day before in the city of Washington, and it was stated 
they were a party without a quarrel, and they had to stir up 
something, and they rolled as a sweet morsel under their 
tongues their hope of a hard winter and soup houses and the 
bread lines. I have seen soup houses and bread lines in the 
great city of New York for 20 years under the administration 
of the Republican Party. Your iniquity in legislation had gone 
on so far and heaped so hard and fast the burden on struggling 
humanity that they cried cut to God and high heaven for relief, 
and the good people of this country came to their relief. Natu- 
rally in the change of a system from your iniquity to our method 
of legislation it will require a little while for it to become 
operative. 

But that it will be able to give the relief none can question, 
and that our banking bill is indorsed by the strongest financial 
paper of the great city of New York is a fact. The Senator 


tie 


may think that he can lay hopes of anticipation of sadness op 
our part. He says there is chagrin in the face of the Demo. 
I will say to the Senator that there is yo 
chagrin, there is no anticipation of sadness, but we do know 
that when our bill shall be put in force there will be a day 
of brighter dawn and there will be infinite happiness for qj) 


cratic majority. 
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classes and conditions of our country. 


Mr. PENROSE. 
a few moments. 


the people 





Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate py 
One of the chief reasons why this bil] js 
intensely unpopular in Pennsylvania, and particularly in the city 
of Philadelphia, is the apprehension that Philadelphia wil! pot 
be considered as a center for the establishment of a regional] 
bank. The city of Philadelphia is an old and patriotic muniei- 
pality, and the possibility of such an omission occurring js 
deeply felt by the bankers and the citizens of Philadelphia anq 
of Pennsylvania. There is a long and _ patriotic 


history connected with the banking institutions of Philadelphia 


which makes this possibility felt more keenly by the people of 
that city than perhaps would prevail in a pewer community or 


possibly in any other section. of the United States. 


The first bank in the United States was chartered by the 
Continental Congress in 1781 and was located in Philadelphia, 


and it is still doing business there. 


When the United States Bank was chartered it w.is located 


in Philadelphia; so was the second United States Bank. 
The first institution to transact the functions of a trust com- 
pany was the Pennsylvania Co. for Insurance on Lives and 


Securing and Granting Annuities, which was chartered in 1812. 


‘vhe first savings bank in the United States was the Philadel- 
phia Savings Fund, chartered in 1816. 
The First National Bank of Philadelphia was the first bank 
chartered under the national-bank act, receiving charter No, 1. 
The first United States mint, the first post office, the first 
stock exchange, the first building association, and the American 
Bankers’ Association were all first organized in Philadelphia. 
To-day Pennsylvania has more members 
Bankers’ Association than any other State in this country, 
eliminating New York City private banks. 
Philadelphia is the second city in the amount of capital, 


surplus, and undivided profits. 


in the American 


It is the third city in the amount 


of deposits and the second city in the volume of its out-of-town 


clearings. 


The district covered by the minimum rate for parcel post 
of which Philadelphia is a part has a larger popu'ation than 
any other district in the country. 

Our people recall with patriotic pride the illustrious men in 
the banking business who have come to the rescue of the coun- 


try in the 


crises of war. 


Robert Morris, Jay Cooke, and others might be mentioned 
who have reflected a luster on the banking people of that great 
city, and I think it can be understood how keenly the mere pos- 
sibility of this passing by of Philadelphia is felt by the people 
of that city. 

Philadelphia’s financial standing in the world is shown by the 
following figures: National banks, October 21, 1913, $436,038,998; 
trust companies, savings banks, and State banks, $629,601 
building and loan associations, $170,000 000 ; total, $1,172,640,000. 


092; 


; 


The aggregate resources of the banks of the United States, 
according to the last report of the Government, reached $25,000, 
000,000, of which Pennsylvania held more than $2,558,000,000, 


while Philadelphis 


alone stands for more than $1,000,000,000 


More thn one-tenth of all the assets in the United States are 
in Pennsylvania. I have here some figures showing tlie financ al 


conditions in certain sections of the country that I will 


have inserted as part of this statement. : 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wats in the chair). If 
there be no objection, it will be so ordered. The Chair hears 


none, 


The table referred to is as follows: 


Statement showing financial conditions in certain sections 0 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
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District of Columbia 
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the country 
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Stutement showing financial conditions in certain sections of the 
coun try—Continued. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
sisclieeattlasitaateteanierty maplteccminiinn tae 162, 988, 826. 
$226, 128, 192. 

126, 379, 626. 
108, 375, 328. 
233, 141, 560. : 
136, 620, 546. 65 
94, 479, 300. 
96, 266, 441. 
188, 100, 181. £ 

441, 100, 181. 
108. 9f 


: 80, 7380, 
, 236, 355, 625. 


204, 961, 541. 75 
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MIDDLE WESTERN STATES. 
1, 101, 3260, 
469, 748, 
748, 923, 
564, 982, 
Dn a a en ete ee eet ence eee ee ene en nee a ee ae ae 290, 910, 
B cna dndeheahioads teva teen daintendbneagivatsnteatinitceteitnatiias 162, 148, 
580, 919, 
831, 137, 
6, 150, 127, 304. { 
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ROSE. In a statement sent out 
proeeeds of national banks in 12 cities are given. 
> as follows: New York, $1,.213,000,000; Philadel- 
2,000,000; Chicago, $390,000,000; Boston, $249,000,000. 
- of the figures I will ask to have inserted as a 
part of my remarks. They cover four or five other States. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
and leave will be granted. 
referred to is as follows: 
NET DEPOSITS IN 12 CITIES. 
nt out by the Corn Exchange Bank, 


its president, the net deposits in 
given. The figures follow: 


and prepared 
the national 


292, 000, 000 
390, 000, 000 
249,000, 000 
wets an enntenssasiasalil iis Mi eel 121, 000, 000 
ee eS ee ee ee ae 120, 000, 000 

é 62, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 


80, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 





a0 oe OCT 22, 000, 000 
ROSE. I have been in receipt of thousands of let- 
all over the State of Pennsylvania protesting against 
‘ ility ef Philadelphia being ignored in this connection. 
le bodies have met and passed resolutions. I have here 
adopted by the merchants and manufacturers 

ia, which is a fair sample of many others. It 


MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
‘ Philadeiphia, December 2, 1913. 

Xe wing resolution was adopted by the board of directors of the 
“ Manufacturers Association, of Philadelphia : 

deral regional reserve banks are contemplated by officials 
Hy us - ated States: Government > and 
ie distribution of these regional banks apparently omits 
phia @S8 @ reserye city; and 


ad 


by a bank in Phila- | 
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HOO, FD | 


, 213, 000, 000 | 


of populous and important smaller comm k 
ties and monetary guidance, the hub of ar I 
agricultural ar the. center of a great manufacturin ce 
district, historically identified with great banking 0} 
spicnous for ability-to handle them and for h conducted 
prises to successful conelusions, and for other rea S 
be enumerated in this resolution, but whi are rea d 
the claim of Philadelphia is paramount to that o 
American cities, and it fs most stly hoped 
centers be named in the legislation or to be <« i 
to be created, neither one nor the « 
phia from |! x selected as one I regional reser 
the new Federal law.” 
Respectfully, ANTONIO P 
I also read a letter from the Philadel Produce |] 
‘ i 
Hion. Boies Pr 
United States Senate. Wa ington, D. a 
| Dear Sire: At : ‘ » board of tr 3 of 
held on the jd the owing 1 1 Ww ! 
adopted : 
Whereas Philadelphia is the third largest city in the United S l 
is the center of a great me ; i und busi 
Whereas in the volume of its bank d it i t : > 
banking resources it is one of the most importa t 
try; and 
| Whereas tn the proposed legislation by Congr to 
reserve centers Philadelphia is apparently tted: I 
Resolved, That the Philadelphia ! iuce | 
upon Congress the claims of Philade 2 i 
city shall be one of tl la 1 which .a re nal 
established ; and be it furt P 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to } : s 
gress from this State and city. to Pennsylvania $ 
Banking and rrency Commit s of the & I 
sentatives. 
Respectfully, yours, Sami. $. Dante 
SN f ry. 
Mr. President, I am aware of the fact that the selection 
these cities is to be left, under the pending legislation, to a 
Federal board, which is expected to be nonpartisan, and th 
the number will be at least 8 and not more than 12. | 
desire to take this opportunity to record what, in my « Lion. 
is a wnique situation in the banking world on account 
| ancient and extraordinary history of the city of Philad 
connection with the Government and with finance t 


85, 000, 000 | 


| drew his motion to lay on the table the amendment of 





~«-_ 
“ Whereas the importance of Philadelphia as a manufacturing and in 
dustrial center, as well as its geographical location and }: ank 
ing deposits, would point to this city as a logical place for a re 


si gional bank: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Merchants & Manufacturers Assoctation is unal 


terably opposed to having this city disregarded fn this respect, and that 
we call upon the President, Senators, Representatives, and officials 


as well 


the Government, as business men generally, to 
havi 
Invi 


influence toward ng Philadelphia recognized as a regional r 
city and to prevent the elimination of Philad ‘iphbia in this regard.” 
On behalf of the board of directors. 
[SBAL. ] 
Attest: 


end aid 


D. T. FPLUIsmER 


Cw s 
I want to quote from a statement issued by 


MYWERFIEDD. A 


the First N 


ween eer! ee 4 poems 












Bank of Birmingham, Ala., in a review of the 
December, as follows: 
Recent dev lopments indicate the possibility of the |! 
rency bill becoming a law before the close of the year ' 
would like to see more consideration the question of four 
banks. It seems that the New England States, New . 2 is 
Maryland. West Virginia, Virginia, North Car : ( iH 
make an ideal district, and that a regional bank lo t \ y 
a central point, would serve it better than o1 t : 
same territory, even though ene were located in New Yoi (GF 
I have here the resolutions of the Commercial E ( ny 
Philadelphia, as follows: ita 
THE COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE OF PHILADEI i 
, : er . * : : Fe 
‘Resolved, That the Commercial Ex I ‘ sik 
respectfully urge upon the le » ch s i 


ernment that by reason of its financial strengt! 
in the United States in the volume of 
tically $1.000,000,000 of banking resour 
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proper time the matter will, of course, be taken up with the I 
eral board and the claims of Philadelphia properly present 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The Chair unde 
the Senator from Oklahoma | Mr. Owen] only te! 
tor from Nebraska to the amendment. The q vy recu 
on the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma to lay the amend- 
ment to the amendment on the table. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I have 1 
in answer to the statement made by the Senator from Michiga: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado. is 
addressing himself now to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am simply about to make some observa- 
tions in answer to the Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the Chair will regard the 
motion of the Senator from Oklahoma as being still withheld. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I have only a word to say 
in answer to the statement made by the Senator from Michigan. 


oniv a word to say 
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I have no apologies whatever to make for having in 1896 advo- 
cated a monetary system which had been in existence for more 
than 2,000 years. Our reasoning then was logical and it has 
been verified by events subsequent to that time. 

There is no question but that the production of gold was so 
small that it would not supply the demands of commerce. We 
were advocating more basic money. It was immaterial whether 
it was white money or whether it was yellow money; we felt 
that there was an insufficient supply of money in the world. 
Experience has demonstrated that that logic was absolutely 
true. If the gold mines had not yielded more of that money 
we would have had the conditions that existed in 1895, 1896, 
and 1897 upon us to-day, with probably increased conditions 
of distress and sorrow. So I have no apologies whatever to 
make. 

I believed at that time that this Government was great 
enough and strong enough to establish bimetallism, and I based 
my belief upon the ground that we occupied a pivotal position 
among the nations of the world. At that time three-fourths 
of the nations were upon the gold standard and one-fourth upon 
the silver standard, with the United States occupying the piv- 
otal position of one-fourth in importance in commerce, in manu- 
facturing, and in all the other things that go to make a great 
nation, and by reason of that great power and that great 
strength it could have established the parity of the metals at 
that time. Since that time, of course, more nations have gone 
to the gold standard, and the result is that it becomes impos- 
sible now for one nation to do that. But at that time the situ- 
ation was such, the exchanges of the country were such, that 
it seemed to me it was in the interest of humanity and justice, 
as the gold product was small, that we should advocate bi- 
metallism. Our principles were exactly the same then as now, 
and our position was then taken by reason of the fact that we 
believed there was not sufficient basic money. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. SMITH of Michigan addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will yield in just a moment. By reason 
of the gold production since that time having largely increased, 
it has removed the strain to a large extent. I yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. THOMAS. I simply want to make the suggestion that 
my colleague might go one step further and say that if that 
great issue of bimetallism had been decided as it ought to have 
been decided the financial ills from which this country has suf- 
fered since then, and the question that is now before the Senate, 
would have been obviated. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from Colo- 
rado has the floor. Does he yield it, and to whom? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I was through. I merely wanted to make 
that one observation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I just wanted to say to the Senator 
in his time that I hope he did not construe anything I said as 
a reflection upon either his courage, his honesty, or his ability, 
because no man in this Chamber has a higher regard for the 
Senator from Colorado than myself, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Thank you. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must remind the 
Senator from Michigan that his time has expired and, proceed- 
ing under the unanimous-consent agreement, he is entitled to 
speak but once. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was interrupting the Senator 
from Colorado, and in his time; I may interrupt him under the 
rule with his consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair inquired of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, and he informed the Chair that he had 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I simply wanted the Senator from 
Colorado to understand that there is no personal reflection in- 
tended in what I said. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly; I did not take it as personal. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator made very great sacri- 
fices for the views he entertained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. REep]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the occasion of my inquiry has 
passed. I was about to ask who started this filibuster. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the question is upon the 
motion of the Senator from Oklahoma to lay upon the table 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK and Mr. KERN, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll, 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an. 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Goff Myers Smith, Ariz, 
Bankhead Gore Nelson Smith, Md. 
Borah Gronna Norris Smith, Mich. 
Brady Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, 8. c. 
Brandegee Hughes Oliver Smoot 
Bristow Jackson Overman Stephenson 
Bryan James Owen Sterlin 
Burton Johnson Page Sutherland 
Catron Jones Perkins Thomas 
Chamberlain Kenyon Ransdell Thompson 
Chilton cern Reed Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Robinson Walsh 

Colt Lane Saulsbury Warren ° 
Crawford Lea Shafroth Weeks 
Cummins Lewis Sheppard Williams 
Dillingham Lippitt Sherman Works 
Fletcher McCumber Shively 

Gallinger Martine, N. J. Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy Senators have ap. 
swered to their names, and a quorum is present. The Secretary 
will now call the roll on the motion of the Senator from Okla- 
homa to lay the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska to 
the amendment on the table. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NELSON (when his name was called). I have a gen. 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 
I believe he is not present, and I withhold my vote on that 
account, If I were at liberty to vote, 1 would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (when his name was called). [ again 
announce my pair with the Senator from New Mexico | Mr. 
FALL] and withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, | 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when bis name was called). I again an- 
| nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
THORNTON]. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when Mr. STONE’s name was called). I renew 
the announcement with reference to my colleague, the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Stone], which I made on the last vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I ask 
whether the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DU PONT. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BuRLEIGH] and vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
wish to inquire if the senior Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
PENROSE] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Pennsylvania was in thie 


Chamber a moment ago, and I was under the impression that 
he had voted. I have a pair with him, and therefore I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] has been called away from the 
Chamber on important public business. If he were here, he 
would vote “yea.” He is paired with the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. NELSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 37, as follows: 

YEAS—41. 


Poindexter Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Lea Pomerene Smith, 8. €. 
Bryan Lewis Ransdell Swanson 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Reed Thomas 
Chilton Martine, N. J. 
Fletcher Myers 


Ashurst Kern 


Robinson Thompson 
Saulsbury Tillman 
Gore Newlands Shafroth Vardaman 
Hollis O'Gorman Sheppard Walsh 
Hughes Overman Shields 

James Owen Shively 


Johnson Pittman Simmons 


NAYS—37. 

Borah Cummins La Follette Sherman. 
Bradley Dillingham Lane Smith, Mich. 
Brady du Pont Lippitt Smoot 
Brandegee Gallinger McCumber Townsend 
Bristow Goff McLean Warren 
Burton Gronna Norris Weeks 
Catron Hitchcock Oliver Works 
Clapp Jackson Page 
Colt Jones , Perkins 
Crawford Kenyon Root 

NOT VOTING—17. it 
Bacon Fall Smith, Ga. orn 
Burleigh Lodge Stephenson Williams 
Clark, Wyo. Nelson Sterling 
Clarke, Ark. Penrose Stone 
Culberson Smith, Ariz. Sutherland 


So Mr. Hircucock’s amendment to Mr. OWEn’s amendment 
was laid on the table. 


Mod 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I now offer an amendment 
to section 19 of the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. OwEN], designed to change some of the reserve require- 
ments of the Owen bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The SecrETaRY. In section 19 of Mr. OWEN’s amendment, on 
page 47, it is proposed to strike out the last three lines on the 
page, all of page 48, and on page 49 down to and including line 
17. and to insert: 


\ bank not in a reserve or central reserve city as now or here- 
: defined shall hold and maintain reserves equal to 12 per cent of 
the aggregate amount of its net deposits, as follows: 
In its vaults, four-twelfths thereof. 
In the Federal reserve bank of its district, for a period of six months 
troy said date, one-twelfth, and for each succeeding six months an 
iditional one-twelfth, until four-twelfths have been so deposited, which 
-hall be the amount permanently required. 
‘After said period said reserves, other than those hereinbefore re- 
‘ired to be held in the reserve bank, may be held in the vaults of the 
member bank or in the Federal reserve bank, or in both, at the option 
the member bank, 
A bank in a reserve or a central reserve city, as now or here- 
- defined, shall hold and maintain reserves equal to 15 per cent of 
aggregate amount of its net deposits, as follows: 
In its vaults, five-fifteenths thereof. 
he Federal reserve bank of its district for a period of six months 
e date aforesaid at least one-fifteenth, and for each succeeding 
- months an additional one-fifteenth, until six-fifteenths have been so 
sited, which shall be the amount permanently required. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, as this bill came from the 
other House it provided for the sudden transfer of reserves into 
the reserve banks. That would probably have produced such a 
shock upen the country and upon the banking interests as to 

e resulted in an enormous contraction of bank credits and 
possibly in a panic. The section of the committee to which I 
belong realized that to set this enormous machinery in motion 
suddenly would be a great mistake. We therefore reported in 
favor of transferring one-twelfth of the reserves each 6 months 
until, in the course of 30 months, the whole transfer should 
live been made. It is the difference between the setting of a 


of machinery gradually in motion and setting it violently 
’ al ! 


| suddenly in motion. To some extent the section of the com- | 


ttee headed by the Senator from Oklahoma has adopted our 
1, but the Owen bill still provides that immediately, or within 
60 days, three-twelfths in the case of the country banks and 
three-fifteenths in the case of the city banks shall be trans- 


‘rred to the reserve banks, It is for the purpose of correcting | 


this sudden transfer and making the beginning gradual that the 
imendment to the amendment has been offered. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, it seems to me one of the de- | 


fects of this bill is its disregard of the vital changes in our 

banking system which will ensue from the adoption of 
this measure. The banking business in the United States is 
evolution. In earlier years the banks were chartered by 
les, save in the case of the two United States Banks, and the 
eatest diversity of regulation prevailed concerning capital, 
reserves, and note issues. That caused confusion, and losses 
were very frequent. Bank franchises were granted as a mark 
of tical favor. Failures were very numerous. Probably, 
‘ny exception, our banking system was the worst in the 


ssues and also the lack of sufficient security to protect 


the primary object of the national banking system was 

n the Federal Government during the Civil War by 
(ing a market for bonds, another argument was urged, that 
‘ein would substitute order and uniformity for confusion. 
doption of the national banking system under the act 
id its amendments in 1864 a general preference pre- 
sued Tor the national banks. That continued for many years, 
Nur the list two decades have witnessed a great growth of trust 
+ es and an inerease in the number of State banks. 
_ ever may have been the evolution, the result is that we 
; ve a banking system with well-established relations. A 
oie ( siialler city in a season which is slack in that neigh- 
: ' deposits its surplus with a bank in a larger city, and 
a where large demands are made upon the smaller 

rees upon the larger banks. The relations between 
"every close. The attitude of the larger institutions 

t be called paternal. These ties between the different 

ae ae have grown up under father, son, and even grand- 
aoe ‘ related institutions, Our banking is fixed; accom- 
eee, ‘ire obtained at certain places and in a certain way; 
ever... eS are located with particular banks. This whole 
thr ‘ hot be revolutionized in a year, nor even in two or 
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One of the greatest dangers from this measure is the transi- 
tion from our present methods. I think the question of its 
ultimate success will depend very largely on the management of 
the Federal reserve board, but I do not feel that sufficient 
thought has been given to the difficulties which will attend a 
change from the established methods and relations which now 
prevail in the banking business to those which must exist when 
this plan is adopted. The Senate should welcome any propo 
sition likely to make the wrench less violent in the change from 
the present relations concerning reserves and the varied rela 
tions of banking to the conditions which will be created by this 
bill. So I hope that the Senate will adopt the 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, Senators on the 
who have any interest in this legislation, if there are any, 
should examine the provisions of this paragraph with some care. 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] has well said that 
reserves of the country are now scattered in something over 
350 banks located in 50 cities. Under the bill these reserve: 
will be transferred from these 350 banks located in 50 cities to 
8 or 12 banks located in 8 or 12 cities. Take the cities of 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, and Wichita, which are a! 
reserve cities. They all have in their vauits the reserves of 
country banks. These reserves will have to be transferred from 
these banks, possibly to St. Louis, which will probably be 
location of the reserve bank in that region. When that money 
is transferred from these reserve cities, of course the banks 
will have to collect it, because it is now being loaned: it is now 
serving its purpose in those communities. The collecting of the 
money for transfer and its idleness during this trausition 
period inevitably will contract the credit of that portion of the 
country that depends upon these reserve cities and the reserve 
city banks. 

With a view of making that contraction as small as possible, 
the branch of the committee which reported the bill known as 
the Hitchcock bill provides in the amendment the Senator from 
Nebraska has offered that it should be done 1 per cent for each 
six months until the 4 per cent of the reserves of the country 
banks are transferred, and also the 6 per cent of the reserves 
of the reserve city banks and the central reserve city banks. 
We believe that with 1 per cent each six months being trans 
ferred, the transition will be so moderate that it will not cause 
any material contraction of loans, and will not cause any great 
disturbance. 

The section of the committee which framed the bill as re- 
ported by the chairman {Mr. Owen] have improved their origi- 
nal bill very much by adopting some of the provisions which 
were incorporated in the Hitchcock bill, but still they propose 
to collect 2 per cent immediately instead of 1 per cent, and 
that additional 1 per cent will aggregate many millions of dol- 
lars the country over. It seems to me that there is no argu- 
ment in favor of their proposition as against the one which we 
submit. 

It is a very interesting situation. If the committee had not 
separated, if the chairman and his associates had not withdrawn 
and refused longer to cooperate with the other six members of 


amendment 


other side 


} 
Lue 


| the committee, I have not the slightest doubt that this provision 


. . | of the Hitchcock bill would have been adopted by the full com 
Among the worst features were confusion regarding | 


mittee, becanse they are manifestly better: nobody can deny 
that; but not having been approved of by the Democratic cau 
cus, it makes no difference how meritorious they are or how 
strongly they might appeal to the judgment of Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber, they would not vote for them. 

It is apparently useless to stand here and present an argu 
ment in favor of a proposition under such circumstances. If 
our only duty was to appeal to Senators on the other side who 
are not free to recognize individual judgment, who can no 
vote their convictions because they have agreed not to do so 
unless the majority of the caucus approve those convictions, it 
would be really useless, so far as they are concerned, to pre 
sent any arguments. I suppose that apparent situation is what 
led the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] yesterday to suggest 
that this was an idle and useless debate. There are some of us, 
however, who believe that there is sufficient intelligence and a 
sufficient sense of discrimination on the part of the American 
public to warrant us in presenting such amendments as these 
and in briefly submitting our views in the hope and belief 
that in the end they will meet the favorable consideration of 
that intelligent public. Believing that, I feel we have a duty 
which we owe to the country to expose the legislative situation 
in which we find ourselves. 

I have great respect individually for many of the Senators 
on the Democratic side; I have cooperated with them in the 
last four years a great deal; I have been somewhat criticized 
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for doing so by my Republican friends and praised very much 
by my Democratic friends for my independence mm voting as I 
thought I ought to vete and in favor of things which I believed 
were right, and it has been a grave disappointment to me to 
find that when the political evolution takes place and there is a 
change in the majority of this Chamber from this side to that 
those who praised me most and commended my independence 
in the most earnest and enthusiastic manner now utterly fail 
to exercise any independence themselves and bow with absolute 
subserviency to the caucus yoke. As the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Ciapp] said the other day, if I had been teld a year 
ago that Senators on the other side would have voted for the 
things for which they have voted during the last 10 days and 
against the things which they have voted against, I would not 
have believed it. Nothing could have made me believe that such 
a thing could oceur except the actual visible evidence of it 
having occurred. 

I trust before this debate closes—which will not be very long 
now, for we will be able to wind up the consideration of this 
bill some time to-morrow—that there may be some visible 
demonstration on the part of the Democratic membership that 
will show an independence of thought and of action, and that 
this slavish subservience to caucus rule, which is a remnant of 
political barbarism, may be broken. 

I think this amendment ought to be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircncocKk] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I calli for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. OWEN. I move to lay the amendment to the amend- 
ment on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma to lay on the table the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On that motion I call for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senier Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BURLEIGH] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NELSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], 
and on that account I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Fatt]. I find, however, that I can transfer that pair to the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hotits] and vote. I vote 
* yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his rame was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
THORNTON]. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (when Mr. Stronr’s name was calied). I renew 
the announcement I made this morning regarding the absence 
and pair of my colleague [Mr. Srone]. If he were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am informed that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CrarKe] has not voted. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair is informed that 
that is correct. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a pair with that Senator and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the affirmative). 


Understanding that the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] has not voted upon the roll call, I wish to withdraw 
my vote, as I have a pair with him. 


Mr. BURTON. I should like to inquire if the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Braptey] has voted? 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the Senator from Kentucky has not voted. 

Mr. KERN. The Senator from Kentucky has not voted. 

Mr. BURTON. I understand that he is unavoidably detained 
from the Chamber, and that he is paired with the senior Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. 

Mr. KERN (after having voted in the affirmative). I was 
at this moment trying to get the floor-to withdraw my vote on 
account of being paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Braviey]. I ask that my vote be withdrawn. 

I now desire to inquire if the senior Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. NEWLANDS] has yoted? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
he has not. ! 

Mr. KERN. Then I transfer my pair with the senior Sento» 
from Kentucky [Mr. Braptey] to the Senator from Neva, 
[Mr. NewLanps] and will allow my vote to stand. ; 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 385, as follows: 


YEAS—40, 
Ashrrst Kern Pittman Simmons 
Bankhead Lane Pomerene Smith, Ariz. 
Bryan Lea Ransdell Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Lewis Reed Smith, S. c, 
Chilton Martin, Va. Robinson Swanson 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Saulsbury Thomas 
Gore Myers Shafroth Thompson 
Hughes O’ Gorman Sheppard Tilhnan 
James Overman Shields Vardaman 
Johnson Owen Shively Walsh 

NAYS—35. 
Brady Dillingham La Follette Sherman 
Brandegee du Pont McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Gallinger McLean Smoot 
Burton Goff Norris Stephenson 
Catron Gronna Oliver Townsend 
Clapp Hitchcock Page Warren 
Colt Jackson Perkins Weeks 
Crawford Jones Poindexter Works 
Cummins Kenyon Root 

NOT VOTING—20. 

Bacon Clarke, Ark. Lofige Sterling 
Borah Culberson Nelson Stene — 
Bradley Fall Newlands Sutherland 
Bu rleigh Hollis Penrose Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Smith, Ga. Williams 


So Mr. Hitcncock’s amendment to the amendment of Mr. 
OwEN was laid on the table. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I move, on page 3, lines 19 
and 20———- 

Mr. BURTON. May I ask which print this is? 

Mr. OWEN. This is the print of December 1, 1913, of the 
amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Owen in the nature 
of a substitute. 

Mr. BURTON. That is the one containing the substitute 
reported by the Senator and not the original Glass bill? 

Mr. OWEN. The substitute that I am proposing to perfect, 

Mr. BURTON. The one marked “Print of December 1, 
1913 ”? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; at the top of the page it is marked “ Print 
of December 1, 1913.” 

On page 8, in lines 19 and 20, I move to strike out “engaged 
in commercial banking” and insert, after the word “Colu- 
bia,” in line 20, the words “incorporated under an act of Con- 
gress approved October 1, 1890.” It is intended to take care of 
the trust companies of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BURTON. What is the object of that amendment? 

Mr. OWEN. The object of it is to describe more aptly the 
trust companies in the District of Columbia, some of which arte 
not engaged in commercial banking. I therefore move to strike 
out the words “ engaged in commercial banking” and insert the 
descriptive words “incorporated under an act of Congress ap- 
proved October 1, 1890.” 

Mr. BURTON. Would the amendment increase the number 
of eligible banks, or those required to come in, or would It 
diminish the number? 

Mr. OWEN. It would result in increasing the number. — 

Mr. BURTON. If they are not engaged in commercial bank- 
ing, why should they be required to come in under this sy stem? 
Is it not the general purpose of the bil! to include banks, 
National and State, engaged in commercial operations, dis 
counting short-time paper, rather than those performing a trust 
business or making long-time loans and investments? _ 

Mr. OWEN. The purpose is to require institutions whi h are 
holding charters from the United States to take part im Us 
system. They do really engage in a banking business, but We 
term “ engaged in commercial banking ” was thought to be some 
what uncertain in its description. It was upon the suggestion 
of the American Security & Trust Co. that this languase was 
proposed to be changed so as to include all trust compalies = 
corporated under an act of Congress approved October a oe 

Mr. BURTON. I was a member of the District Committee . 
the time the act of 1890 was passed. Its main object was (0 & 
tablish in the District trust companies at that time—* G 
form of banking business. It was debated at some length. 4 


are 
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only question here—I have no special knowledge about itis 

whether the words “engaged in commercial banking — eo 

not to be retained, because that is the class of institutions \ 

I understand the bill intends to include. 
However, I do not have sufficient information a 

to speak positively. The Senator from Oklahoma 

curately informed about it than I am. 
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Mr. OWEN. 


really 


I understand there is no doubt that they are 
engaged in the banking business, but they do not call 
themselves commercial banks; and they objected to this de- 


scriptive term, thinking it might be held as not accurately de- 
scribing them. 

~ ‘Vr. BURTON. Certainly in their original organization they 
were more nearly trust companies. 

‘ir. OWEN. Yes; but in point of fact they do really engage 
in banking, but they take securities in the form of stocks or 
ponds as security for their paper instead of making straight 
jiscounts without such classes of securities. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment here- 
rofore offered by him. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 4, in line 24, I move to strike out the 
words “ engaged in commercial banking,” and in line 25 to insert 
“incorporated under an act of Congress approved October 1, 
1890.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be stated, 

The SECRETARY, In the same amendment, on page 4, lines 24 
aud 25, it is proposed to strike out the words “ engaged in com- 
mercial banking,” and, after the words “ District of Columbia,” 
in line 25, to insert “ineorporated under an act of Congress 
approved October 1, 1890.” 

“The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment here- 
tofore offered by him. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 11, after line 21, I move to insert, after 
he word “ privilege,” the words “except that the issue of such 
notes shall not be limited to the amount of capital stock of such 
Federal reserve banks.” 

These words eliminate what might possibly have been re- 
girded as ambiguous under the language of the eighth para- 
graph of that section, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I do not expect to oppose that 

endment, or, at any rate, to ask for the yeas and nays on it; 
but it seems to me the whole paragraph is dangerous, It de- 
arts from the present law and the method which has been in 
gue for 50 years, under which the total currency that any 
nitional banking institution can issue is limited to the amount 
of its capital. As has been stated here several times, a bank 
that had a paid-in capital of only a million and a half dollars 
could conceivably issue $100,000,000 of notes. It would be under 
the obligation of retaining the 5 per cent reserve against those 
hundred millions. It altogether destroys the proportion which 
las existed since the passage of the national banking act in 
1863. Again, it tends to continue indefinitely the circulation 
known as the national banking currency, based upon Govern- 
ment bonds, 

I do not believe our monetary system will ever be perfect 
nil that class of circulation, so rigid and called by some a 
sodden niass, is abolished and something else substituted for it. 

Of course, that can not be done immediately; but it seems to 
ihe In all our monetary legislation we should aim to withdraw 
‘ Whole amount of that bond-secured circulation as soon as 
can without derangement. It is not a natural method of 
‘urnishing the basis for circulating notes. It has not been re- 
‘ulued to any considerable extent in other countries where it 
‘is been tried. For example, in Japan it was tried and then 

indoned. It is subject to a number of serious objections. 
first of all, there is its rigidity, its inability to respond to 
“hanging demands of trade. It requires the maintenance of 

s an investment whether the agency which issues cir- 
on desires those bonds or not, and moreover it carries 
Ss our national debt on a very artificial basis. We have 
Y haturally been gratified by the fact that for a number of 


The amendment to the amendment 


na 


ess at 2 per cent, but that is due to this artificial ar- 
'. Iam not sure but that fact has at some times been 
_icentive to extravagance in our expenditures, because it 
“e ld be said, ‘We are borrowing money so cheaply; we are 
ying only 2 per cent for it.” 


ul NELSON. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
“Mp ‘Haut ated again. I do not understand it. 

Contd EN. I just wish to state briefly that the amount of 
7,Le* cent bonds of 1980 was $646,000,000, of which $616,000,000 
oa ‘ready absorbed to seeure circulation and to secure 
Of the * of public moneys in the banks, leaving only $30,000,000 
1938 +), ‘Hama twos of 1930 available. Of the Panama twos of 
used for che $54,000,000 issued, and $54,000,000 having been 


lor cir 


‘eceeaen ‘rculation and to secure public deposits. Of the re- 
~"S “wos of the $30,000,000 issued for 1988, $29,000,000 
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have been absorbed. The possibility in this case for the entire 
reserve banking system would be only about $40,000,000, in- 
cluding the twos which are now used as a reserve against the 
public deposits; so there is no possibility of abuse in this mat- 
ter. It is safeguarded by the management of the reserve banix 
and also by the supervision of the reserve board. 

It is not believed there is any danger whatever of any harm 
coming from this. It is merely a permission. It is not a 
quirement. These banks have also the double liability, amount 
ing altogether to about $212,000,000, while the bonds available 
could reach on!y $40,000,000. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me for a question? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTON. What is the relation of paragraph 8, on 


page 11, to section 18? 

Mr. OWEN. Paragraph § is permissive. Section 18 is com- 
pulsory. It permits the Federal reserve board to require the 
banks to take certain of these bonds and issue notes against 
them. 

Mr. BURTON. 
bonds under the 
that bank from 
under paragraph 8. 

Mr. OWEN. I have just stated how they could not be used 
in an unlimited amount, because there are only $40,000,000 of 
them altogether, and the double liability and stock of these 
banks make a gross amount of $212,000,000, while the banks are 
also safeguarded by the supervision of the reserve board as 
well as the directors of the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. BURTON. I recognize all that, Mr. President; but under 
the provisions of section 18 the Federal reserve board may, in 
its discretion, require the Federal reserve banks to purchase 
bonds for the withdrawal of which an application has been 
made by any member bank. Now, suppose the Federal reserve 
bank purchases them; why can it not utilize them under para- 
graph 8? 

Mr. OWEN. It could do so under either. The one permits 
the Federal reserve board to require, and the other is purely 
permissive on the part of the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. BURTON. ‘Then there is nothing to prevent the acquisi 
tion of bonds under section 18 and enlarging the class of circu 
lating notes authorized by paragraph 8 to an amount far beyond 
$40,000,000, is there? That is, the Federal reserve board could 
direct the Federal reserve bank to take these bonds, and wher 
the Federal reserve bank had acquired them it could issue cir- 
culation under this paragraph, could it not? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that is true. It is also true, however, 
that the national-bank system has been gradually expanding, 
and there is a call for these bonds by the new banks coming into 
the system which are absorbing them quite rapidly. It is not 
believed that many of the national banks will leave the system, 
but if they do, and want to sell these 2 per cent bonds, we would 
like to give them a market that will take care of the 2 per cent 
bonds, and not contract our national-bank currency. That is the 
object of it. 

Mr. BURTON. Right in that connection, is it anticipated that 
under this bill the present amount of national-bank-note cur- 
rency of $730,000,000 or thereabouts will continue outstanding, 
either under this paragraph or under section 18? 

Mr. OWEN. It will continue outstanding. 

Mr. BURTON. Permanently? 

Mr. OWEN. So far as this bill is concerned as amended in 
the Senate. The House bill has a provision requiring the com 
pulsory retirement of those bonds in 20 years. We thought that 
matter should be discussed in an independent bill, so that we 


Suppose the Federal reserve bank takes over 
provisions of section 18. What is to prevent 
using them to an almost unlimited amount 


oo 


| could consider the question of retiring the national-bank cur- 


rency and the unification of our currency and putting the whole 


un : | currency system in a better and more intelligent form as a sepa- 
ue United States has carried the larger share of its in- | 


rate measure. 

Mr. BURTON. Does not the Senator from Oklahoma believe 
it would be better if that class of circulation should be grad- 
ually withdrawn, at least as rapidly as was provided by the 
House bill? 

Mr. OWEN. I do; yes. 

Mr. BURTON. As TI understand it, the Senate provision varies 
from the House provision because it was considered best to 
take up that subject in a separate measure? 

Mr. OWEN. That was the motive that moved the members of 
the committee who agreed with the chairman in this draft. 

Mr. BURTON. Is not that, after all, an essential part of the 
plan that you are seeking to adopt? Is it not necessary to know 
what will become of those national-bank notes? 

Mr. OWEN. As far as this measure provides, it permits the 
Federal reserve banks to absorb so much of these bonds as the 
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national banks may relinquish and to issue against such bonds 
notes of like quantity, in that way avoiding the contraction 
which would occur if the national banks were to throw their 
bonds on the market and sell them and retire their circulation. 

Mr. BURTON. What would be the status of a national bank 
which had a large circulation but which did not come into this 
system? It would have to pay off its notes, I suppose. What 
would be the status of those bonds? 

Mr. OWEN. It would be the owner of the bonds, and when 
it went out of the system it would no longer have the right to 
keep the national-bank notes in circulation, but would have to 
put lawful money in the United States Treasury against those 
national-bank notes. Consequently the circulation would be 
contracted to that extent, because these national-bank notes 
would be retired and canceled or destroyed, and the destruction 
of that amount of our national currency would constrict the 
eurrency of the country. It would do more than that, however. 
It would constrict ten times as much credits, because about $10 
of credit is based upon $1 of these notes 

Mr. BURTON. Under this plan, if all or most of the notes 
based on Government bonds are to continue in circulation, is 
there any probable necessity in the future for issuing any very 
large amount of these Federal reserve notes? 

Mr. OWEN. The purpose is to replace any national-bank 
notes that might be retired and canceled and destroyed, and 
therefore withdrawn from cireulation, by a like amount of 
these Federal reserve bank notes—not Federal reserve notes, 
but Federal reserve bank notes. It would be, however, merely 
a temporary expedient. As I explained to the Senator, it is 
believed that we should have a bill dealing expressly with the 
unification of our national currency, and in that contingency I 
should be in accord with the Senator in the retirement of this 
kind of bank notes secured by bonds. 

Mr. BURTON. I trust something may be done in that di- 
rection. I really think it is the most urgent need in the 
reformation of our currency. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Did I rightly understand the Senator to 
say, as to the retirement of these national-bank notes, that it 
would mean not only a contraction to that extent but the con- 
traction of credits issued upon them to the extent of $10 to $1? 

Mr. OWEN. ‘To the extent that they are used as reserves 
by banks. There are about $60,000,000 of these notes used as 
reserves by the State banks, and sometimes the amount goes up 
as high as $100,000,000. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. They are not, however, under the existing 
system allowed to be a part of the reserves of the national 
banks? 

Mr. OWEN. Not 2 part of the reserves of the national banks; 
but they serve the function of reserves for the State banks, 
which carry a still higher volume of credits upon the money 
in their vaults, as the Senator well understands. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to inquire whether, under this bill, 
the national-bank notes would constitute a part of the reserves 
of member banks coming into this system? 

Mr. OWEN. It is provided in the bill that the Federal reserve 
board may allow that to be done to the extent they find neces- 
sary. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I regard that as quite a dangerous power. 

Mr. OWEN. I have most abundantly explained the matter 
heretofore. I will call the attention of the Senator again at this 
time to the tables on page 18 of the report of the chairman of 
the committee, showing that if the national banks avail them- 
selves of one-half of the resources of the Federal reserve bank 
by borrowing its resources to that extent there will be a surplus 
of $114,000,000 of cash, but that if the State banks come in and 
avail themselves likewise of the right to borrow one-half of their 
contributions to the Federal reserve bank it would make a deficit 
of $239,000,000, leaving a total deficit of $100,000,000. That 
makes necessary the use of a part of the national-bank notes or 
a part of the Federal-reserve notes as reserves, in order to 
prevent a contraction of credit to meet that requirement of the 
bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. So far as I am individually concerned, I 
should much prefer to give the banks a longer time in which to 
come up to the requirements of this act rather than to authorize 
them to put in their reserves mere promissory notes for money 
in the shape of bank notes, either national-bank notes or reserve 
notes. I hope that matter will receive the attention of the com- 
mittee. I realize, of course, that if all the State banks should 
come into this system it would mean that the reserves of those 
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banks must be increased from the present average of 8 per c¢; 
up to about 14 per cent. 

There will be 12 per cent and 15 per cent for reserves anq 18 
per cent for the central reserve cities. I imagine that the ayer. 
age would be about 13 or 14 per cent. 

I can realize, of course, that if State banks were suddenly 
called upon to increase their reserves they might find it yery 
difficult to do it except by reducing their loans, which, in typ, 
would reduce their deposits and thus bring their reserves within 
proper proportions. We do not want to force these State banks 
coming into this organization to reduce either their loans o; 
their deposits, for that would mean a system of contraction 
which would be injurious to the country. Hence, I would mye) 
more readily provide that the State banks whose reserves ayo 
now not equal to the requirements of this act should have foy; 
or five years, or even longer, under the direction of the reserve 
board, to bring up their reserves to the percentage required py 
this act, rather than permit them to put in their reserves no. 
tional-bank notes—mere promises to pay money which under 
good banking system I understand has always been condemned, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Oklg. 
homa has expired. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. 
sider it. 

Mr. NELSON. I would like to have the amendment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
shall be read. 

The Secretary. In section 4, amendment to paragraph § 
page 11, line 21, after the word “ privilege,” insert a comma and 
the following words: 

Except that the issue of such notes shall not be limited to the amount 
of the capital stock of such Federal reserve bank. P 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in the remarks which I have 
heretofore made on this bill I explained and called attention 
to the fact that the bill really perpetuates the existing bond- 
secured currency exactly in the form that it is to-day, and per. 
petuates it as long as the life of the bonds. 

Paragraph 8, relating to the powers of Federal reserve banks, 
is as follows: 

Eighth. Upon deposit with the Treasurer of the United States of any 
bonds of the United States in the manner provided by existing law re- 
lating to national banks, to receive from the Comptroller of the Cur 
rency circulating notes in blank, registered and countersigned as pro- 
vided by law, equal in amount to the par value of the bonds so deposited, 
such notes to be issued under the same conditions and provisions of law 
which relate to the issue of circulating notes of national banks secured 
by bonds of the United States bearing the circulating privilege. 

So these reserve banks may take out on bonds exactly the 
same kind of national-bank notes that we have now. Under 
the existing law a national bank can not take out notes beyond 
the amount of its capital. The amendment which is offered re- 
moves that limitation so that the regional banks can take out 
all the circulation they want. It is only a question as to how 
many bonds they can get hold of. 

Section 18 must be considered in connection with that pro- 
vision. That allows member banks that desire to retire the cit 
culation of the national-bank notes to apply to the reserve board, 
and if the reserve board grants the permission, the regional 
banks are required to take up those bonds and retire that circu- 
lation; but instead of using the bonds as an investment or for 
any other purpose, they are absolutely required to take out Dew 
circulation of the same kind. I will read the provision: 

The Federal reserve banks purchasing— 

temember that they are required to purchase those bonds— 


The Federal reserve banks purchasing such bonds shall be required (? 
take out an amount of elreniating notes equal to the amount of nationa 
bank notes outstanding against such bonds. is 90 

Upon the deposit with the Treasurer of the United States ~ 
purchased, or any bonds with the circulating privilege acquired unt in 
section 4 of this act, any Federal reserve bank making such deposit © 
the manner provided by existing law shall be entitled to receive f ee 
Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes in blank, registere: of 
countersigned as provided by law, equal in amount to the par es "Ped: 
the bonds so deposited. Such notes shall be the obligations of ee - 
eral reserve bank procuring same, and shall be in form prescribed tional: 
Secretary of the ‘Treave , and to the same tenor and effect as nation 
bank notes now provided by law. 


They shall be issued under the same terms and conditios 
as national-bank notes. , 

Now, the only provisions of the bill that relate to the © 
ing of bonds are for bonds that have no circulation e 7 

J eral reserve bank, #58” 
weiss there one oo oustanding Pational-bank notes, may be exchansed 
at the Treasury for one-year gold notes— 

We have $743,438,000 of bonds outstanding on which 7 are 
national-bank circulation. The provisions of the bill that ae 
referred to practically keep that circulation in existente 
bond-secured currency, exactly identical with what we have. 


I hope the committee will further ¢op. 


efund- 
nm. 


against 
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The bill contemplates that that currency is to remain in cir- 
culation indefinitely, just as we have had it. So it brings it to 
this: That the bill, with a1] its machinery, as now amended, sim- 
nly provides for am emergency currency beyond and as an addi- 
tion and supplement to the national-bank notes. The Glass bill 
was entirely different. That provided for the gradual retire- 
ment of these national-bank notes and the substitution of new 
notes at the rate of S per cent a year, taking 20 years to accom- 
nich the task. That tis elimimated from this bill. The only 
hot is that can be renewed or refunded, as it were, are $223,- 
ens o40, Our total amount of bonded indebtedness is $966,823,- 


490, and out of those bonds $743,000,000 are outstanding and 


secured for circulation. 
‘fr. BURTON. What was the total amount out of which the 
$743.000,000 was taken? 


Mr. NELSON. The total amount was $966,823,490 of bonds 


outstanding, on which there is a cireulation of $743,438,000, 
jeaving simply a residue of $223,852,000 of bonds that can be 


refunded under this bill into 3 per cent per year gold notes. 


That is the extent of the refunding provision in this bill. 
So. to summarize the effect of the power conferred by para- 


graph 8, relating to the powers of the regional banks, and the 


requirement of section 18 that I hare quoted, it simply means 
the continuance and perpetuation of the entire volume of our 
bond-secured currency in its present form without any limita- 
tion, leaving only a little over $223,000,000 of our outstanding 
bonds to be refunded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 12, line 24, I move to strike out the 
word “respectively ” and the word “and,” inserting after the 
word “agriculture ” the word “or” and after the word “ other” 
inserting the word “ industrial,” so that line 24 will read: 

In commerce, In agriculture, or In some other industrial pursuit. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment. 

Mr. BURTON. The object of that is to allow the selection 
of three in commercial or three in agricultural or three in in- 
dustrial pursuits? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; without the strict limitation of the text. 

Mr. BURTON. Not one of each? 

Mr. OWEN. To leave the matter open, so as to avoid the 
complication which the Senator from Ohio pointed out the other 
day. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed fo. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 13, line 2, after the words “reserve 
board,” I move to insert: 


When the necessary eet to the capital stock have been ob- 
tained for the erganization of any Federal reserve bank, the Federal 
reserve board shall appoint the ss C directors herein provided for 
and shall designate one of such directors as chairman of the board to be 
selected. Pending designation of such chairman, the erganization com- 
mittee shall, as provided in this section, exercise the powers and duties 


appertaining & rhe office of chairman in the organization of such Ped- 
eral reserve bank. 


The amendment is self-explanatory. I thimk it meeds no 
further explanation. 
- Mr. BURTON. If the Senator from Oklahoma will yield, 
is it not provided here that in case there is a public subscription 
of stock—that is, stoek subseribed for by private individuals or 
by the Government—the directors of class C shall vote upon it? 
How could there be any organization? As I understand it, this 
does not contemplate that they should be chosen until the 
organization oceurs. 

Mr. OWEN. It is made the duty of the chairman of the 
Proposed board belonging to class © to receive the list of the 
electors and to furnish them with forms, and so forth. I call 
for the question, Mr. President. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


: Mr. OWEN. On page 13, line 8, after the word “situated,” 
oo to insert the words “or pending the appointment of such 

hn ‘man, the organization committee,” so that the language will 
ua: 


m 
e 


Py chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank 
pod aistrict in Which the bank is situated, or pending the appoint- 
of such chairman, the organization committee shall classify the 
* banks of the district into three general groups or divisions. 
The Vv i. DP > 7 
wilt } ae : RESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
4ii a s a er - 
in : Secretary, On page #8, line 8, after the word “ situated,” 


leat ‘or pending the appoimtment of such chairman, the organ- 
“Gon committee.” 


i¢@ amendment mendine 
Mr. OWEN. ane 


’OUt the words “ 


to. 
On page 13, im limes 16 and 17, I move to strike 
one of its own members as.” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 13, lines 16 and 17, strike out the 
words “one of its own members as,” so as to read: 

At a regularly called meeting of the board of directors ef each mem- 
ber bank in the district it shall elect by ballot a distri 

And so forth. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, OWEN. On page 14, line 1, I move to strike out the 
words “upon the list” and insert the words “of a director of 
class A and elass B, respectively.” That relieves an obscurity 
which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] discussed several 
days ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 14, line 1, after the word “ choices,” 
strike out the words “ upon the list” and insert the words “of 
a director of class A and class B, respectively.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 19, line 24, after the word “bank,” I 
move to insert “ and failed member trust companies in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, in connection 
with that amendment I wish to make an inquiry. Will the 
adoption of the amendment leave the general proposition in such 
a condition that the conferees on the part of the two Houses 
may consider the proposition to include State member banks? 

Mr. OWEN. It does. 

Mr. CLARK® of Arkansas. It leaves that question within 
reach of the conferees. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, we can not in this part of the 
Chamber hear the discussion. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I asked the Senator from Okla- 
homa if the adoption of the pendimg amendment would leave 
the general preposition of guaranteeing deposits in such a con- 
dition that the conferees on the part of the two Houses might 
consider the proposition ef including qualified State banks that 
had become members of the association, and the Senator from 
Oklahoma auswered that it did. That is all I care to say 
about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
amendment te the amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 19, line 24, after the word “ bank,” 
insert “and failed member trust companies in the District of 
Cohnnbia.” 

Mr. OWEN. They would not have been ineluded under the 
term “national banks,” and there was a desire to include them 
in this provision. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Dces the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. There is an amendment which I wish to offer 
at this point, but if the Senater from Oklahoma would like to 
finish his amendments, I will withhold it. 

Mr. OWEN. I would be glad to finish the amendments I have 
to offer. : 
Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say, if the Senator will yield, 


that I have two amendments to offer to section 7, when he gets 
through. 


Mr. OWEN. Very well. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to his amendment. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have the amendment to 
the amendment stated. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 
The Secrerary. After the words “failed national banks,” in 
lines 23 and 24, page 19, insert the words “and failed member 
trust companies in the District of Columbia.” 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. That still leaves out the State banks, 
then? 
Mr, OWEN. Ii does. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it not the purpose of the Senator from 
Oklahoma to include State banks? 
Mr. OWEN. Not at this time. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it expected to do it at some subse- 
quent time? 
Mr. OWEN. I thought possibly that might be done by the 
Democratic conference when they had an opportunity to pass 
on it. They have not had any opportunity to pass on it yet. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Would it not be wise to leave the whole 
thing to the Democratic caucus? 
Mr. OWEN. ‘This will not preclude the suggestion of the 


ct reserve 


The amendment to the amendment 


Secretary will state the 





Senator. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. It shall have to be rewritten then. 

Mr. OWEN. It need not, because the word “member” can 
be inserted before “ national banks.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that as it is drawn now it provides for the payment of 
money into the Treasury of the United States. I think it is 
very doubtful whether the Treasury of the United States can 
hold trust funds for State banks. 

Mr. OWEN. It can under an instruction of Congress. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I doubt that very much. 

Mr. OWEN. They do that for private individuals. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They can hold the trust funds for the 
reserve banks of which the State banks are members, but when 
you involve the Treasury of the United States, I doubt if you 
can go any further than the national banks. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] makes it 
necessary for me to submit an additional observation. When I 
spoke of a conference, I had reference to the usual conference 
committee appointed by the respective Houses to adjust differ- 
ences between the two Houses, and not to the Democratic con- 
ference. 

Mr. OWEN. I understood that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 20, line 4, after the word “shall,” I 
move to insert the words “in the‘ discretion of the Secretary, 
be used to supplement the gold reserve held against outstanding 
United States notes, or shall.” I send the amendment to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from’ Oklahoma to the amendment will be stated. 

The Srecrerary. On page 20, line 4, of the amendment of Mr. 
Owen, after the word “shall,” it is proposed to insert the 
words “in the discretion of the Secretary, be used to supple- 
ment the gold reserve held against outstanding United States 
notes, or shall,” so that if amended it will read: 

All net earnings derived by the United States from Federal reserve 
banks shall, in the discretion of the Secretary, be used to supplement 
the gold reserve held against outstanding United States notes, or shall 
be applied to the reduction of the outstanding bonded indebtedness of 
the United States, etc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. TI should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Oklahoma whether that is offered by the desire of the Secretary 
of the Treasury? 

Mr. OWEN. It was offered by the direction of the Demo- 
cratic conference held last evening, upon the suggestion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and upon a discussion of the matter 
in which it was thought that it was justified to use this if it 
might possibly be found necessary. There were some differ- 
ences of opinion about it, but it was adopted, and so I have 
offered it. 

Mr. THOMAS. It seems to me that the best use that could 
be made of a surplus, if we have any, would be to reduce the 
outstanding interest-bearing debt. - 

Mr. OWEN. It is provided both in this section and 

Mr. THOMAS. It gives discretion to the Secretary to do 
one or the other. I should like to see it mandatory, to be used 
for the purpose of reducing the debt. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, in lieu of section 8 of the amend- 
ment I send to the desk a proposed substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On pages 20 and 21 it is proposed to strike 
out section 8 as printed in the proposed amendment of Mr. 
OweEN and in lieu thereof to insert: 

Sec. 8. That section 5154, United States Revised Statutes, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Any bank incorporated by special law of any State or of the United 
States or organized under the general laws of any State or of the 
United States and having an unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle it 
to become a national banking association under the provisions of the 
existing laws may, by the vote of the shareholders owning not less than 
51 per cent of the capital stock of such bank or banking association, 
with the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, be converted into 
a national banking association with any name approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency: Provided, however, That said conversion shall 
not be in contravention of the State law. In such case the articles of 
association and organization certificate may be executed by a majority 
of the directors of the bank or banking institution, and the certificate 
shall declare that the owners of 51 per cent of the capital stock have 
authorized the directors to make such certificate and to change or con- 
vert the bank or banking institution into a national association. A 
majority of the directors, after executing the articles of association and 
the organization certificate, shall have power to execute all other papers 
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and to do whatever may be required to make its organization perfect 
and complete as a national association. ‘The shares of any such hank 
may continue to be for the same amount each as they were before the 
conversion, and the directors may continue to be directors of the asso. 
clation until others are elected or appointed in accordance with the 

rovisions of the statutes of the United States, When the comptroller 

as given to such bank or banking association a certificate that the 
provisions of this act have been complied with, such bank or banking 
association, and all its stockholders, officers, and employees, shall haya 
the same powers and privileges and shall be subject to the same dutie; 
liabilities, and regulations in all respects as shall have been prescrijed 
by the Federal reserve act and by the national banking act for associa. 
tions originally organized as national banking associations.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I presume that the amend. 
ments which are now being submitted by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] are wise amendments and that they wil] 
greatly improve this bill. Assuming that to be the fact leads 
me to make the suggestion that when Senators were chided for 
delaying this bill by discussion they were doing a very wise 
work, because if this bill had been passed one week ago or three 
days ago, the Democratic conference or caucus held last evening 
could not have made these wise changes in the bill. I think 
that the strictures which have been made against this side of 
the Chamber, and perhaps to some extent against Senators op 
the other side, that we are debating the bill at too great length, 
ought to be withdrawn; that we ought to be congratulated and 
ought to congratulate ourselves upon the fact that a good-natured 
discussion, extending over 10 or 11 days, has been beneficia] to 
the country, inasmuch as it has enabled our Democratic friends 
in conference to produce the amendments which are now being 
submitted by the chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I think I might properly suggest 
to the Senators on the other side that there is another charge 
which was made which might well be withdrawn, which was 
that the Democratic caucus had determined upon the form of 
this bill and would not permit any change. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Democratic caucus of last evening 
has simply added to the action that was taken in a previous 
Democratic caucus. It is only a second edition of caucus action; 
that is all. ‘ 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, in the suggestion made by the 
Senator from New Hampshire that there should be a with- 
drawal of the suggestions which have been made on this side of 
the Chamber, the Senator from New Hampshire necessarily neg- 
atives the propriety of the suggestions which have been made on 
the other side, that we would not permit any changes to be made 
in the bill. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I would not deprive the very 
able Senator from New Hampshire of such unction as he might 
flatteringly lay to his soul as to the effect of the discussion 
upon the Democratic side produced through his colleagues. It 
is only fair, however, that his present illusion be dissipated to 
the extent of stating that the amendments being tendered by 
the able chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
were inspired from other sources than those on the other side of 
the Chamber. Thus it is that such confidence is placed in them 
as to be tendered with our sanction. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oklahoma if this is not a rather radical 
innovation upon the principle laid down by the Comptroller of 
the Currency against the too liberal establishment of national 
banks in communities? I have known of a number of instances 
where the Comptroller of the Currency has seen fit to limit 
the establishment of national banks, because there was already 
a sufficient number established to serve the community; and 
yet here is a proposition to take them in by wholesale. A 
community of 10,000 people with two national banks and four 
State banks is to be given the privilege of having six national 
banks—-something which has always been frowned upon by the 
Comptroller of the Currency as unwise. It seems to me that 
it is rather a radical innovation which the Senator from Okla- 
homa now advocates. 

Further, the assets of the State banks are not at all the 
character of assets required of national banks; and yet a 
propose to admit them upon the mere whim of a majority ot 
the board of directors and 51 per cent of the stock. 1 can 00 
believe that you regard this as practicable. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President—— os ae 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suirn of Georgia in 
chair). Does the Senator from Michigan yield to tle Sen 
from New York? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 3 ate 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Is the Senator from Michigan not oe 
that under the provisions of this bill the State banks we Sh 
under the circumstances referred to must at once comp y vad 
the various requirements of the act and observe every ru 
regulation established by the reserve board? 


the 
ator 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
yery difficult thing to do. 

\Ir. OGORMAN. Then they will not come in. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. ‘Then why put the provision in the 


Yes, Mr. President, but that is a 


(r. OXGORMAN. They will have the opportunity to come in. 
SMITH of Michigan. If it is a mere advertisement of 


vour good will toward the State banks, all right; let it pass; 


put if it is put in the bill with the sincere desire to add to the 
number of national banks throughout the country in a wholesale 
wor. | think that the objections to it are very serious. 


Mr. OGORMAN. Does not the Senator recognize the fact 
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tion. 

Mr. BURTON. I notice that until reaching the top of page 
21, line 2, the proposed amendment concurs with the bill in its 
present form. Then the words “and acting threugh a com- 
mittee” are omitted. Several Senators near me say they would 
like to hear the amendment read again. May I ask that that be 
done? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


That is all there is in the sec 


The Secretary will again state the 


| amendment. 


The Secretary again stated the amendment to the amendment. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


hat if the number of national banks be increased in conse- | amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amend- 


e of this provision, there will be a corresponding decrease 
» number of State institutions? 
No, Mr. President; I hardly think 


que 
in tl 
: Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


that would be the case, cae 
Mr. GORMAN, Surely if the State bank carries itself into 
the national system it would cease to be a State bank. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Yes; but I am inclined to the belief 


thé { 
ripened into law and the banks of the country and the stockhold- 
ers thereof understand the serious situation into which they 


have been precipitated the changes will be from National to 
Staie charters rather than from State to National. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. That is not the judgment of the bankers, 
many of whom appeared before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. It is not the position taken by the leading 
pankers of America to-day, who are ready to come into the 
system as soon as this law is enacted. 

“Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If they are so anxious, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I ask the Senator from New York why make it obligatory 
for them to come in under the penalty of a revocation of their 
charters? 

Mr. OGORMAN. Because the best banking thought of the 
country advised the committee to make it compulsory. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It must have been because of the 
fear that they would not join voluntarily. 

Mr. President, I do not expect to see the national banks enter 
this system en masse, I do expect to see a great many of them 
take out State charters. The State laws nowadays afford very 
ample scope for safe banking; their supervision is as searching 
as that of the national banks and their scope larger. I fully 
expect to see some of the national banks go under the State 
laws; and I candidly believe, if you did not impose a penalty 
and threaten to revoke their charters, that your new system 
would fall to the ground for want of cooperation. 

If any large proportion of the national banks do change their 


chariers and go under the State laws, the relations of those 
that remain will be so close to one another that the idea of the 
country ridding itself of a banking monopoly will be more 
remote than it is to-day. I do not exactly fancy putting into 


this bill at the behest of a party caucus a provision which is 
directly contrary to the settled and accepted rule of the Treas- 
ury Department for many years. 


I know of a town of 10,000 people, with two national banks, 
where an application was made for a national-bank charter. 
It was refused, because it was said they had banking facilities 


enough, and yet in that identical town—and I am speaking of a 
town in the State represented by my friend from California 
[Mr. Works]—the four State banks in that town may over- 
hight be incorporated into the national system. 

I can not understand the reasoning that would justify such a 
reckless departure from a rule that has hitherto been regarded 
as hecessary and conservative by Treasury officials. 
= Then, again, you are taking them in, Mr. President, in exactly 
‘he same way as the national banks were taken into the State 
system under the laws of Oklahoma, about which much com- 
Pint was made hecause of a failure to properly safeguard the 
Personnel and the character of those institutions. Yet you are 
sols to take them all in, 17,000 of them, if they want to come 


fy ee, national-bank system, immediately after the passage of 
oom vill. IT do not believe that that is a sincere attempt to 
oon “Wien the banking credit in the country and I am opposed 
a ‘VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
e . sed by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment 
“\tlofore submitted by him. 

the vn TON. T should like to understand a little more fully 


decks sity for this change. The amendment was read at the 
~ It does not modify the substance of this section, does it? 


a OWEN. It makes the method a little clearer than it was 
of it ye evious language. It does not change the substance 
bank It merely facilitates the transfer of a bank that is a State 


‘nd wants to come into the system and makes it a little 


when the bill that is now before the Senate shall have | 








ment heretofore proposed by him. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I vield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator from Oklahoma 
moment to permit me to offer an amendment? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is on page & of the printed bill. line 1S, 
in regard to the divulging of examinations by bank examiners. 
I should like to offer an amendment that the information 
gained by the bank examiner may be, by consent of the board of 
directors of the bank concerned, given to others. I have the 
amendment written out, on page 54. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that at the instance 
of his colleague {Mr. Lewis] I have already had that amend- 
ment submitted and prepared, and had intended to introduce it: 
but I have no objection to the Senator introducing it if he 
prefers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; in that event I will not urge it at 
this time. It will be considered at some appropriate time? 

Mr. OWEN. It will; yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It has been urged on me very strongly by 
the committee of the Chicago clearing house. 

Mr. OWEN. The committee understand the matter quite 
thoroughly and had already prepared for it in the way the 
Senator doubtless desires. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well; then I will not urge the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 25, in line 12, I move to strike out 
“ $10,000” and insert “$12,000,” relating to the salaries of the 
members of the Federal reserve board. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 25, line 12, it is proposed to strike 
out “ $10,000” and in lieu thereof to insert “‘ $12,000.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


yield a 


SO 


Mr. OWEN. On page 25, line 13, after the word “ expenses,” 
I move to insert the following words: 
The members of said board, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Assist- 


ant Secretaries of the Treasury, and the Comptroller of the Currency 
shall be ineligible during the time they are in office, and for two years 
thereafter, to hold any position or employment by any member bank. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Oklahoma the propriety of inserting the word “ office,” so 
that it will read “ position, office, or employment.” That would 
cover the case of an officer as distinguished from an employee. 

Mr. OWEN. I accept the suggestion, and move to insert the 
words so as to read: 

Shall be ineligible during the time they are fn office, and for two years 
thereafter, to hold any office, position, or employment conferred by any 
member bank. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the Senator from Oklahoma 
the amendment written out? It is difficult for the Secretary 
to catch the language. The Chair will state that the bill has 
been already modified at this point on December 8. 

Mr. OWEN. Then I move to strike out the amendment whi 
has been heretofore inserted in the bill and insert 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be stated. 

The Seorerary. On page 25, line 13, after the word “ex- 
penses,” it is proposed to strike out the comma and the words 
“and they shall be ineligible during the time they are in office 
and for two years thereafter to hold any appointive office or 
employment under the United States or in the District of Co- 
lumbia or any Territory of the United States or of any member 
bank of a reserve bank,” and in lieu of those words to insert: 


The members of said board, the Secretary of the Treasury, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shall be ineligible during the time they are in office and for 
two years thereafter to hold any office, position, or employment con- 
fe by any member bank. 


*h 
the matter 


The amendment to the amendmen! 
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Mr. THOMAS. I would suggest striking out the word “ mem- 
ber,” so as to make them ineligible to any employment or to 
hold office in any bank. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. How would you enforce that? 

Mr. THOMAS. The reason why I make the suggestion is be- 
cause it is very evident that there may be banks outside of the 
member banks quite as important and quite as influential as 
those within the member banks; and if the purpose is to exempt 
these men from any influence whatever, the exemption should be 
made general. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. 
rado yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTON. Suppose a man has been engaged as one of 
these members or as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury or as 
Secretary of the Treasury. What right have we to say to him 
that within two years after he leaves that office he shall not be 
employed by any bank that is outside of the system? What 
right have we to impose a condition on a man as to private posi- 
tions after he leaves office? 

Mr. THOMAS. The same right we have to limit it to member 
banks. If we have the right to do one, we have the right to do 
the other, and make it a qualification for the office. 

Mr. BURTON. It is a very different proposition. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from Colorado to another fact. That is that the Federal reserve 
board may control the action of the member banks in employing 
people, and it may say to them, “‘ You shall not employ a man 
who has been in one of these positions within the past two 
years,” but the Federal reserve board can not say that toa 
State bank. 

Mr. THOMAS. There may be State banks which are not 
member banks that are quite as important and influential as 
other banks; and if the members of the Federal reserve board 
are eligible to positions in those banks, then the purpose sought 
to be subserved by this amendment will fail. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am discussing the question of power. 
The Federal reserve board can not say to a State bank out in 
Lawrence, Kans.: “ You shall not employ an ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury in the capacity of president or cashier or in any 
other capacity.” It can not say to the ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury: “You shall not engage in any such service for a 
State bank.” 

Mr. THOMAS. But it can make it a condition of holding the 
office of Secretary that the man filling it must subject himself 
to certain disqualifications. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What are you going to do with him after 
he has served his term in office? Shall the disqualification fol- 
low him until he is ready to be laid away in the grave? 

Mr. THOMAS. What are you going to do with him if he 
takes a position with a member bank? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. You have the power here to remove him 
if he is an officer of a member bank. 

Mr. THOMAS. You have the same power—— 

Mr. OGORMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I take it there can not be 
much dispute respecting the proposition that under the Con- 
stitution there is no power conferred upon the Federal Govy- 
ernment to place a restriction upon a citizen of the United 
States with respect to his private occupation after he ceases his 
Federal employment. 

This proposed statute does not operate upon the individual. 
It operates upon the banks that are within the jurisdiction of 
Congress. 


In effect this provision is that no national bank shall, within 


President, will the Senator from Colo- 





a prescribed period, employ a former member of the reserve 


board or certain other men who may have held Federal posi- 
tions. The penalty for violation would not be visited upon 
the individual, but upon the national bank. Because of such 
a violation a national bank would incur the risk of forfeiture 
of its charter. So the rule that would be applicable with re- 
spect to the national banks could have no application whatever 
with respect to the State banks or other non-Federal institu- 
tions, public or private. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma to the 
amendment heretofore offered by him. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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Mr. OWEN. On page 30, after line 23, I move to insert an 
additional paragraph, to be designated “(m),” which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 30, after line 23, it is proposed to 
insert the following paragraph: 

(m) To employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, or other 
employees as may be deemed necessary to properly conduct the business 
of such board and to erouay the purposes of this act. All salaries 
allowances, and expenses of those employed to be fixed in advance by 
said board and to be paid in the same manner as the salaries of tho 
members of said board. All such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks 
and other employees to be appointed without regard to the Provisions of 
the act of January 6, 1883 (22 Rev. Stat., 403), and amendments 
thereto or any rule or regulation made in pursuance thereof. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, this amendment presents 4 
very important proposition. 

It has been repeatedly denied here and elsewhere that this 
measure would be used in any way for political purposes. | 
has been repeatedly said by the friends and proponents of this 
bill that the men who would be appointed to this Federal board 
would be of the same high standing and command the same 
confidence as the members of the Supreme Court. Its success 
depends upon the confidence of the people, and it depends upon 
the degree in which the members will be able to ignore politica] 
considerations and recognize their unprecedented responsibility. 
Here, however, we have offered a provision to exclude their 
subordinates from the protection afforded by the civil-seryice 
law. 

A very vigorous protest was raised here when legislation to 
this same effect was adopted in regard to deputy marshals and 
deputy internal-revenue collectors; but, to use the vernacular, 
I think this is the limit. This means that you are going to 
bring this entire system into politics instead of keeping it out. 
It means that these officials are invited to violate the letter 
and the spirit of the civil-service law. 

In the first place, they are given an authority very seldom 
vested in any executive officers of the Government, namely, the 
power to select what subordinates they please and to fix their 
salaries. They determine what the positions shall pay without 
supervision by Congress and without legislative action. 

Why, Mr. President, every time that has been attempted by 
any commissicn under this Government it has awakened oppost- 
tion and has come near to creating a scandal. 

What reason is there for the very existence of the legislative 
branch of the Government unless it be to determine what offices 
may exist and to define their powers? What has caused the 
growth of liberty in England and the great progressive nations 
of this age? That the legislative department has controlled 
the power of taxation, the disbursements from the public purse, 
has been able to prevent the creation of unnecessary offices, and 
thwart oppression or partiality by those at the head of the 
Government. 

Mr. President, I enter my most emphatic protest against aly 
further infraction of the civil-service law in this bill, which of 
all bills should invite the support of the whole country without 
regard to party affiliations and which should be kept entirely 
free from the mud and mire of politics. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, I simply want to call the 
attention of the Senator to the provision of the bill requiring 
the reserve board to make annual report to the other branch 
of Congress setting forth in detail all the officers created by the 
board, the duties of the several positions, and the salaries and 
the compensations fixed. It would seem not to require mucl 
argument that in the creation of a system of this character the 
reserve board, charged with its great responsibilities, should be 
permitted to use its best judgment and care in selecting from 
time to time the various persons whose services may be needed 
to perfect the system or the detailed work of the plan. If. after 
the first report is made, from the information then presented 
to Congress, there is need for legislation or for the applicatio® 
of the civil-service system fo this particular banking plan, Co 
gress will have ample opportunity at that time to correct any 
mistake that may be made. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I think that Congress has never 
created a subordinate agency under a higher respovsibillty “ 
protect the agent from political influences than resis upon oe 
gress at this time. Of course, the argument against the appli 
tion of this system of selection through clvil-service examivi\" 
always has been that the officer charged with reap ae 
would feel the necessity of making his administration : off 
office a success and would endeavor to select suitable — 
cient assistants. That argument is theoretically we ea 
would be practically sound if humanity were perfect. 
all know how the business is conducted in practice. 


. fe. ss ee ee 
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here is no public officer connected with the Government of 
the United States in Washington who has the power to appoint 
cybordinates, free from the limitations of the civil-service 
system, who is not besieged by applications and forced by 
Senators and Representatives in Congress and by political 
leaders from the different States urging appointments upon him. 
The original impulse given to civil-service-reform system by 
president Grant grew out of his experience of the necessity that 
the appointing power should have some protection against 
assaults of that description. 

Sir. we certainly ought to protect this board. We all agree 
that the board ought to be kept out of politics. We all agree 
that the board and its surroundings ought to be as free from 
political influence as possible. We all agree that that wide 
and important opportunity for suggestion, for direction, for 
giving form to the opinions and the actions of superiors resting 
in the practical assistance in office, ought to be in this case free 
from politics. But _no law, no human power can prevent 
Senators and Representatives in Congress and the political 
leaders in the States from pressing upon the reserve board the 
appointment of particular persons as being the best persons 
for these subordinate places. Experts, attorneys, counsel, as- 
sistants will have vast influence in various phases of the com- 
plicated and difficult subject of finance. They will have vast 
influence upon the deliberations and the action of the board, 
and if Senators and Representatives are to urge their ap- 
pointees, their favorites, the persons whom they wish to take 
care of, upon the board, we can not prevent the board from 
being surrounded by influences which are political in their 
character. 

If there ever was a case in which the prctection of the civil- 
service system ought to be thrown around public officers, this 
poard furnishes the case. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, no one who has heard the obser- 
vations of both the able Senators, the one from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] and the other from New York [Mr. Root], but who 
coincides with the logie of the argument and the philosophy 
of the observations. If these positions were of ordinary occu- 
pation, applicable generally to mere general clerical service, 
I am sure every Senator would be glad to accept the sugges- 
tions of the learned Senators, because it would relieve us of 
what we may frankly speak of as persecution in the attempts 
of many persons to have themselves lodged in positions without 
regard to their merits or their fitness, for it does seem that in 
politics a man kas no possible appreciation of his own fitness 
or his unfitness for the particular thing which he will seek. 

But, Mr. President, there are in this measure these exceptions 
that I am sure the learned Senators have not reflected upon. 
This system is a scientific one. It can only be carried out by the 
aid of a form of scientific knowledge. The aids should have 
some knowledge of banking; they should not be ignorant of 
finances; they should have some information touching book- 
keeping; they should have formed some previous relation to the 
ordinary commercial business associations. If they should be 
taken from a general list, where the examinations which quali- 
fied them largely consisted of questions concerning what were 
the capitals of the countries of Burope, and what were the rela- 
lve proportions of acetylene gas compared to the present oxides, 
or something no more appropriate, I am very sure, as we so 


frequently observe from such examinations that both the able 
Senators and all Senators will see that very little assistance 
could be had as a result of such. 

As the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] aptly 


sald, this board will be held responsible, and any errors on the 
part of the employee from either want of knowledge or want of 
experience will be charged to the board. 

I invite beth the learned Senators to the precedents upon 
Which this action we advanced can be justified. When the Board 
of General Appraisers was created, having for its object the 
Pissing upon what tariffs should apply to certain merchandise 
ind to heed the protests of shippers, that board was not ham- 
lered hy the civil-serviee regulations, as the able senior Sena- 
‘or from New York will recall, but the law recognizing that it 
az tld be necessary that these aids should know something about 
the tariff, or at least merchandise and the application of tariff 
ee soard of General Appraisers sitting in New York hed 

ie right to name these aids without recurrence to the civil- 
rt list, because a form of scientific knowledge was essen- 
duty nea tat the appointee should:properly discharge the 
Onis T reeur to a late act, which both the able Senator from 
call ws the distinguished gentleman from New York will re- 
Taft. : om the late President of the United States, President 
ont ; cay late as having lately retired from his high office, 

“ni delighted to add that he still exists with us as a dis- 


tinguished citizen—created and sent to the Senate a body called 
the Industrial Commission, created for the purpose of making 
certain investigations concerning the general industrial rela- 
tions of this country between employer and employee, factories, 
skilled labor, and otherwise. 

There was again that excellent sense shown in exempting 
that body from being compelled to take its aids from the civil- 
service list, and since the present Senate confirmed the appoint- 
ment, which by some accident or condition had gone over in 
the previous administration, and that body is now assembled 
here in Washington, drawing its assistants from those who by 
their skill and ability disclose their fitness, but unhampered, 
following the wisdom of the Republican President of the United 
States and those who were his able advisers, by the civil-service 
regulations, which too often put upon officials men utterly 
unfit and wholly incompetent for the particular tasks assigned 
them. 

I appeal to the Senator from New York for his personal ex- 
periences of Federal judges who are particularly exempt, as 
he will recall, and who can name the referee in bankruptcy, the 
clerk of the court, or the commissioners free from the civil 
service, upon the very theory urged by the junior Senator from 
New York, that fitness and qualifications in the form of scien- 
tific knowledge of the law and its difficulties were essential. 

Now, by virtue of these precedents I most respectfully insist 
that this committee, following it, is amply justified by the rea- 
son, by logic, and by the previous political history. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, I desire to add one other 
instance to those named by the Senator from Illinois which 
would seem to justify his view of the question involved. If I 
am not mistaken, when the Tariff Board was created by the 
last Republican administration there was a specific provision 
that in. the appointment of clerks and assistants the provisions 
of the civil-service law would not apply. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I do not care what prece- 
dents there are for this action, it seems to me that now we have 
a manifestation of the reasons for the unusual and extraordi- 
nary haste in getting this bill through. It probably is not only 
to relieve the financial disturbance that is imminent as a result 
of the unrest that has been created by this administration and 
the legislation that has been passed and proposed to be passed but 
also to satisfy the horde of hungry office seekers that have been 
besieging the Capital for the last 10 months. It is now proposed 
to unload some of them upon this great banking establishment 
that is to be created. 

There could net be anything more inconsistent than the argu- 
ment that it is necessary to exempt these officers and employees 
from the civil-service law in order that competent persons 
might be secured. If the Federal board that is created desires 
some one to he appointed who can not be secured through the 
civil-service method, the President has the power to exempt that 
place from the operations of the civil-service law. This board can 
not be hampered by the law, because exemptions are within the 
power of the Executive himself. To say that to get competent 
officers it is necessary to throw this wide open to political ap- 
pointments is utterly without reason. 

There is no eccasion to exempt a single one of these officers 
from the civil-service statute. There is ample provision now 
for exemptions, if the interest of the service requires it, and 
the President exercises that power frequently. Every Presi- 
dent has done it in the past. It has. been exercised too much. 
It has been exercised not in the interest of the service, but in 
the interest of some political influences that sought to place men 
in office for political purposes. It seems to me that of all the 
indefensible propositions that are incorporated into this bill 
this is the worst. 

Andrew Jackson destroyed the second United States Bank be- 
cause it was in politics. Here are Senators who claim that in- 
dependent and courageous President as one of their patron 
saints; yet they propose to create a United States bank and put 
it in polities. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Kansas might well 
make the suggestion that the Civil Service Commission are 
every day examining men for scientific positions. If the oilice 
of Supervising Architect of the Treasury should become vacant 
to-day, the Civil Service Commission would have a competitive 
examination for that place; and I apprehend that commission 
have all the required facilities for examining the men it is pro- 
posed to put in these responsible positions. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, there is no doubt about that. 
The Civil Service Cammission will obtain a great deal more efli- 
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cient employees for this banking system than Democratic Repre- 
sentatives and Senators will select, because they are more com- 
petent to do it. The Democratic or Republican Senators and 
Representatives, so far as that gees, when it comes to recom- 
mending such appointees, will recommend the men who are 
useful to them in their political campaigns. They recommend 
them nine times out of ten because they are useful or they 
expect to make them useful politically. 

This amendment is proposed here for the purpose of aiding 
Representatives and Senators in their next campaign by taking 
care of ambitious politicians from the wards and townships and 
the counties who will control or attempt to control primaries 
and conventions, to receive as a political reward some appoint- 
ment in the United States banking system. This is a beautiful 
and delightful exhibition that we are now observing here in this 
enlightened age of civil government! Are we going back into 
the old spoils system, worse than it was in the days of Jackson? 
Then it was the higher officers that were in politics; now it is 
proposed not only that the higher officers shall be political ap- 
pointments, but all of the subordinates as well. 

I suppose it will go through; of course the Democratic caucus 
has decreed that it shall, and that ends it. Tt goes through; 
but this arrogance of power that defies reason will in time bring 
down upon its head the condemnation of the patriotic, intelligent 
American people; they will not stand for it; and experience will 
demonstrate that no administration, I eare not with what pres- 
tige and power it may come into office, can abuse that prestige 
and power, as it is proposed to do in the enactment of this 
measure, with impunity. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Unfortunately, Mr. President, I was not 
in the Chamber when this amendment was presented, nor did I 
hear the arguments of the distinguished Senators from New 
York and Ohio regarding it; but, as I understand, it is proposed 
to relieve from the civil-service regulations the appointments of 
such men as will be required by this bill. One of the things 
that most men who have listened to the arguments up to date 
and who have read the bill have had to fear has been that 
politics would control the administration of this proposed law. 
Most serious and, it seems to me, pertinent arguments have been 
presented against the lodgment of so much discretion in the 
hands of the reserve board, and the answer has always been that 
it is most unthinkable that these men will be other than of the 
highest character. I think I am saying what nearly every Sen- 
ator will corroborate when I state that many Democratic Sen- 
ators have already complained in private conversation that they 
have been pressed with applications for appointments before this 
proposed law has been enacted. Already candidates even for 
places on the reserve board are being urged through political 
influence. One prominent example has been called to my atten- 
tion, and the Senator besieged felt that the candidate was most 
unfit and yet realized that influence was great, and I inferred 
that there was danger that great political pressure might bring 
success. It was stated by a Senator in the course of this dis- 
cussion that the Oklahoma bank guaranty law had been a 
failure for the first two or three years and before it was amended 
because it was in polities; that politicians had been so much 
interested in the execution of the law that it had proven a 
failure. 

Mr. President, I think it is a serious mistake for us to take 
any steps backward in the operation of the civil-service law. 
I know of nothing that has improved so greatly under the 
operation of the merit-system law as has the public service of 
the United States. 

I know that politicians, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
who feel that they can reward some faithful supporter, are 





willing at times to ride over the civil-service law, but it is a 
Mistake. Every one of you understands that it is a mistake. 
It is our business here to legislate for the best interests of the 
Government; and, polit aside, there is no man, in my judsg- 


ment, who can stand up and consistently claim that it would 
not be a mistake to make it even possible for gentlemen, in 
whatever position of power they may be, to make appointments 
for political purposes only. There can be no other object in 


thi endment than to reward political supporters by appoint- 
ments in connection with this new law. 

It is idle to say that you can not get good men for these 
places under the civil service. The great interstate-conmmerce 
law, embracing all the technical, complicated questions of 


railroad valuation and railroad operation, is administered 
throngh experts appointed under the civil service; the selection 
of men for that work is being made without difficulty, because 
you can obtain men, the best men, in that way; and do Sena- 
tors insist that under this administration the civil-service 
board, which has been reorganized, as J fear, for political pur- 
poses, can not provide proper questions to be propounded to ap- 
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plicants, that all of the whimsical and unimportant ones ¢))9); 
be omitted and only those which test the qualification of ¢). 
applicant shall be asked in its examinations? I am sorry tha; 
we should not only change radically the currency and bankine 
laws of the country, but that we should put its administratio, 
into the hands of spoilsmen. Could anything be more destryc. 
tive of public confidence? 

It is difficult to believe that some Senators on the other sido. 
who I know have secretly rebelled against the pressure of tho 
caucus, can be compelled at this time to stifle their conscience: 
and surrender their convictions and join with their colleneye. 
in this attack upon one of the most wholesome and progressiye 
laws of modern times, namely, the civil-service law. 

Before I take my seat I desire to refer to a proposition jo 
which I called attention in reference to the Oklahoma law. |; 
is short, but is an example directly in point of the possi}i. 
evils under this amendment. I read from the third annua) pr. 
port of the bank commissioner of the State of Oklahoms. Hp. 
says: 

The only near fatal mistake made in our guaranty law was tha: 
after its passage, the immediate taking im under the guaranty systen 
of all banks without first the most careful and rigid examination : 
banks, men, and methods. They should have been tried out under the 
most thorough test, and the incompetent and dishonest should hare 
been eliminated from our financial institutions, and none bet the stron» 
est and best men permitted to engage in banking. The department of 
banking should be elevated to the highest standard and placed upon the 
most permanent and solid basis possible, as nearly every individual in 
Oklahoma is effected more or less by the condition of her financial insti. 

tutions. With this end in view, the commissioner is ef the opinion that 
all employees of the banking department should be appointed under the 
civil-service rules, with only one object in mind, that of rendering tho 
very best service at all times, In making the appointments therefor | 
have not in a single instance vsked as to the politics ef any applicant 
aw any sought to select high-class men, considering efficiency and 
a y only. 


This report was made after that law had been tried by expe- 
| rience; it was made after it was determined that the law was 
practically a failure. The commissioner states that after that 
experience it would be well for the operation of that law if 
appointments of men to administer it could be made under the 
civil service. In another place the bank commissioner says: 
The reasons of the hea lesses, as they have been narrated in the 
foregoing discussion, may here summarily restated: (1) The bank- 
ing department was for a long time in politics. (2) Unsound banks 
were admitted and guaranteed at the outset. (3) The record of bankers 
has not been properly traced. it There has mM procrastination in 
| closing insolvent banks and tt ty in the face of losses. (5) Beo- 
nomic conditions have been somewhat adverse. 6) The guaranty of 
n= has relieved depositors of all necessity for care in selecting 
anks. 


Please notice that the very first reason given for failure is 
“politics.” And yet with this experience of Oklahoma in the 
operation of the banking law in that State it is now proposed by 

| the advocates of this bill to write into a law for the Nation the 
inexcusable mistake of political control. It can result in no 
good. It may, it probably will, result in disaster. 

| Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I speak as a friend of this lecis- 
lation. There is no man in this Chamber who more earnestly 

| desires that we should have proper legislation on the banking 
and currency question than I do. I have given to it all the 
careful study of which I have been capable. I attended the 
meetings and the hearings of the Banking and Currency Col- 
mittee almost as punctually, I think, as any member of that 
committee. I had intended to address the Senate at some 
length, but because I was anxious that this legislation should 
| be enacted into law at as early a date as possible, I have 
desisted. 

I expect to vote for this measure. I would not vote for the 
bill as it passed the House; but I would vote for either bill 
brought in by the different branches of the Banking and Cut- 
rency Committee of this body. I @id believe, and do believe, 
| that the banking and currency system and the banks organized 
| under the system ought to be under Government control. ; 
favored the ownership of the stock by the people. I was erm 
to 12 regional banks as against 4, However, I would aon 
have 12 regional banks than not to have the law passed at ; ; 
I have voted for ownership of the stock by the people and © 
Government control of the banks. sata 

I am not going to discuss those provisions; I am not £0!” 


into a detailed discussion of any of the provisions, except oo 
that as between the provisions incorporated in what is oe , 
as the Owen bill and most of the amendments which h ae oe 
offered to it, I have favored the amendments. I aves ss 
amendment designed to extend the time of the notes eligib ' 


the rediscount privilege te 6 months rather than 90 days; 


\ 


favored several other amendments of less Ne Ot aot ve 
through it all I was earnest and anxious that we —_— . ; 
of this bill the best possible law, and although (lite | a4 
ments have been defeated, I am still in favor of the 
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am as anxious as any man here to prevent emasculation of the 
measure by unworthy action. 

I believe those amendments would have been adopted by 
almost a unanimous vote in this Chamber if we could have 
eliminated the silent but the potent influence of the secret 
cal cus. 

I was principally opposed to the House bill because it pro- 
vided for a board of control that, in my honest judgment, would 
have become in a few years the football of politics, and would 
have meant the building up of the greatest political machine 
that this country or this world has ever seen; that it would have 
nlaced the banking and currency business of our country in 
polities, and just as surely as that is done you will not only 
ruin the banking and currency system but you will ruin the 
country as well. 

I prepared an article which has been published in reference 
to the House bill bearing on that particular point, and I should 
like to have it incorporated in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and permission is granted. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

I am asked to state what, in my judgment, is the most objectionable 
feature of the currency bill as it passed the House of Representatives. 
Let me preface what I shall say by the statement that I am in favor 
of financial legislation. The country ought to have an elastic currency, 


and I am in favor ef Government control as distinguished from bank 
control, but I am more opposed to partisan control than I am to any 
other kind. 

The bill as it passed the House was a purely partisan measure, and 
we would naturally expect it to have defects that usually follow any 
measure on any subject that is the outgrowth of partisan manipulation 
and secret-caucus control, 

it was first considered in secret by the Democratic members of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee. After they had finished they 
went through the formality of inviting in the entire committee while 
they officially reported the bill to the House. It was then considered 
in a secret Democratic caucus, wherein it was made possible to pass 
the bill through the House without any amendment, regardless of the 
merit that the amendment might have or how it might appeal to the 
individual Members, 

The country could not expect good legislation from such a procedure. 
The entire system of banking and currency as provided in the bill is 


under the control of what is called the “ Federal reserve board.’ Their 
powers are practically unlimited. Nothing of any importance from the 
top to the bettom of the entire system can be done without their sanc- 
tion. Under the proposed system there will be 12 Federal reserve banks. 
Each one of these Federal reserve banks will control directly the bank- 


g of one-twelfth of.the country. The capital stock of each of these 
banks is made up by subscription of stock taken by the various banks 
in each of the respective districts. 

The bill provides that any bank can go to the Federal reserve bank 
of its district, and by depositing notes and bills of exchange and guar- 
anteeing their payment, can get in return Federal reserve notes which 
will circulate as money and perform all the functions of money. In 
time of distress or disaster, or in times when the business in any com- 
munity demands a larger volume of currency, it is intended by this 
means to give the banks a supply which will be sufficient to meet what- 
ever emergency may arise. There are provisions, of course, for the re- 
tirement of this currency and provisions for its redemption, which are 
not material in the consideration of the point I am aeeeert 

Each one of these 12 Federal reserve banks is controlled by a board 
of nine directors. Three of the directors, known as class A, are 
elected from among the bankers of the subscribing banks. Three, 
known as class B, are elected by the bankers from the agricultural, 
manufacturing, and industrial institutions in the district. The other 
three, Known as class C, are elected directly by the aforesaid Fed- 
eral reserve board. In addition to the eluction of these three directors, 
the Federal reserve board selects one of the number as _a Federal re- 
ferve agent, who is practically made the go-between the Federal reserve 
bank and the Government. Then the Federal reserve board has the 
power to remove any or all of the board of directors included in 
class B. 

The Federal reserve board not only names the Federal reserve agent, 
who is really the controlling power of every Federal reserve bank, but 
they fix his salary. They have the pores also, to remove any of the 
oficials of every Federal reserve bank. They can likewise suspend the 
operation of any Federal reserve bank and appoint a receiver therefor. 
‘hey fix the rate of interest. They can compel one Federal reserve 
bank to rediscount the paper of another Federal reserve bank. They 
can suspend for a period of 30 days, and renew such suspension for 
. ther 15 days, the reserve uirements. They supervise and regulate 






issuance and retirement of the Federal reserve notes. They can 
examine the accounts, hooks, and affairs of each Federal reserve bank. 
They can levy an assessment upon the Federal reserve banks for money 
= pay their expenses. ‘They can readjust the districts and create new 
nes, ‘The 


y can provide by regulation for the establishment of branch 
: reserve banks within each district. They can remove the chair- 
eg of any Federal reserve bank without notice. They can require 
J Writing off of doubtful or worthless assets upon the books of any 
ederal reserve bank. They can determine and define the character of 
' which the local bank will be allowed to discount at the Federal 
‘bank. They can determine the minimum rate of discount to be 
by Federal reserve banks. 
ot aim not making particular complaint against the granting of these 
were fo this board, because I presume these powers, under the system 
wih ene Provided for In the bill, must be lodged somewhere, but it 
that hot require a moment's consideration for any man to determine 
die any board having all these powers must be entirely and completely 
vce from partisan political influence and control. 
Membre US See how this board is made up. It is composed of seven 
Os Gone he Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
The otha pier of the Currency are ex officio members of the board. 
two s.°* four are appointed by the one of them to serve 
years, one four years, one six years, and one eight years. It 
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will thus be seen that any President will be able to name a majority 
of the board. The Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and the Comptroller of the Currency will hold their positions at 
the President's will, and it would be a very easy matter for any adminis- 
tration to completely change the complexion of the entire board, and 
thereby absolutely control at will the entire financial system of the 
country. 

The board is made at once a football of partisan politics. I am not 
charging that any President would deliberately try to upset the bank- 
ing and financial system of the country. I am not even intimating that 
any President would take any step with corrupt motives, but within 
the recollection of all grown men it is known that financial systems and 
combinations have often had the sympathy of Presidents. The men who 
control these combinations would be able to furnish the sinews of war 








in presidentiai campaigns, and it is fair to assume that they would be 
rewarded in the future as they have been in the past. Our banking and 
financial system would be on edge at every presidential campaign. It 


ought to stable and absolutely unaffected by the success or the 
defeat of any political party or — organization. Neither do I 
believe that the political power of this system would develop at once. 
It might be a a number of years before the control of this board 
would gradually drift into politics. Such has been the history 
political machine that has existed in the past. 
Every political machine has always been to a great extent a matter 
of growth, and those who control such machines are continually reach- 
ing out for additional power and additional influence, which procedure 
goes on, often for many years, before the people really are awake to 
the great danger that such power gives. 
If this provision of the bill is not changed, I believe this Federal 
reserve board would, in the course of years, grow into the most 


of every 


power- 


ful political machine the world has ever seen. Its influence would per- 
colate down through the Federal reserve bank, through the loca! bank, 
and finally to oe borrower in the land. This would not necessarily 
come about with the assistance of the reserve or the local banks, but 


it would come as a matter of logical course, from the very nature of 
things. It even might be with their opposition. 

They would be compelled to become a portion of it and to carry out 
the will of the controlling power as a matter of self-preservation. When 
the local banker in the time of distress discounts his notes to the Federal 
reserve bank the reserve bank has the power, and must necessari 
the power, to refuse his application. he managers of the bank can give 
any reason they see fit. They can easily say, for instance, that his 
security is not satisfactory when. as a matter of fact, the real reason 
is something entirely different. There is no appeal from their decision. 
They can supply bank “A” on one side of the street with unlimited 
funds and refuse all assistance to bank “B,” on the opposite side of the 
street. 

It will not be necessary for this machine, to have its inSuence 
effective, to make any threat, demand, or even express a wish. [Every 
banker in the country will know what brand of finance or politics is 
desired by the Federal reserve board. They will know which political 
official running for office is friendly and which is unfriendly. Realizing 
that this machine may either make or destroy them, the bank will 
always try to do the things which pleases those in control. 

The local banker in turn will use his influence with the borrower at 
his bank. He knows that he will be expected to make good in his com- 
munity. This will be an incentive to him to control the man who has 
to use his bank in his business operations. He can easily make the 
borrower understand that he can not be accommodated at his bank 
unless favored candidates are supported and favored policies advocated. 
It will be an easy matter to explain to him that such a course is neces- 
sary in order to enable the bank to get funds with which to supply the 
man who borrows the money. 

The power of such a machine carried to its ultimate finality is so 
great that even thé imagination must recoil in horror at the wonderfully 
far-reaching effects that will come about through its power. 

The bill has other serious objections, and it has likewise many things 
in its favor. The objection which I have pointed out is one that can 
be remedied by amendment; but, in my judgment, it is the greatest 
defect in the bill. It has so far attracted but little attention, because 
men who are discussing the measure, either in criticism or in praise, 
havé been attracted by other features that more directly apply to the 
various lines of business and trade in which those who are participat- 
ing in the discussion are engaged. 

There is no reason why members of the Cabinet should become mem- 
bers of this board. The duties provided and the obligations assumed 
will require all of the time of every member of the Federal reserve board, 
and any man who has a place on this board and performs his duty as 
such member will not have any time left to give to the official duties 
of the department of which he is the head. Members of the Cabinet are 
ordinarily selected on account of purely partisan and political notions, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency are already loaded down with responsibility 
and with duties which, if performed, will require all of the time of 
cach one of them. The members of this board, if they perform the duties 
provided for in this bill, will have absolutely no time to devote to any 
other business or occupation. As far as the effect of this bill is con- 
cerned, it might just as well provide that the board shall consist of the 
Cabinet. It is true that the Secretary of the Treasury in his official 
duties is brought in close contact with the finances and with the bank- 
ing system of the country, and while I do not believe it at all necessary 
for him to be a member of this board, yet the evil would be greatly 
lessened, if not entirely eliminated, if the membership, as far as_ the 
President’s official family is concerned, were confined to that official 
alone. 


Mr. NORRIS. The amendment now before the Senate,, it 
seems to me, goes toward the proposition that I was seeking in 
that article to avoid—placing this board, which has the control 
over all the banks, in politics. No argument has been offered, 
and none can be presented, in favor of taking these appointees 
out from under the civil service that will not apply to every 
appointment that has ever been made in the history of the 
civil-service system. 

Mr. President, if we injure this legislation now by making 
it partisan, by making it possible for official political influence 
to become instrumental in placing favorites in office under this 
law, we will, in my judgment, eliminate the good that would 
otherwise come from it. I can not understand, I can not 
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appreciate, how any man, realizing the importance of the meas- 
ure that we are new te place upen the statute books—and it 
will probably remain upon the statute books longer than any of 
us will live—I can not see how anyone can for a single moment 
concede the proposition that the appointees of this board should 
be politicians, rather than be appointed on account of their fit- 
ness for the places they are to occupy. 

Mr. President, this is only a stepping-stone. It may be said 
that the men who make the appointments will not be politicians, 
but by this act we are going to make them politicians, whether 
they will or no. If we are going to subject them to all of the 
influences that come from every State and from every city in 
this Nation to get favorites on account of their political belief 
appointed to positions under this board, we will necessarily 
and inevitably drag this board into politics, and when we do 
that, we have taken our banking and currency system into 
politics. 

I do not believe any man wants to do that. I can not believe 
that those who favor this proposition really understand how 
far-reaching this amendment will be, and how in the end it 


will bring the Federal reserve banks into disrepute, just as | 


the other national bank which was destroyed by Andrew Jack- 
son was brought into disrepute—tkilled because it got into poli- 
ties. 

When the system provided for in this measure gets into poli- 
tics we will have a political machine that will reach into every 
village where a bank is lecated. Its influence will extend to 
and be felt by every man who has to patronize a bank, either 
to borrow money or to deposit money. It will be almost limit- 
less. It may be several years before its power will be fully 
gained; that is true of every political machine; but you will be 
sowing the seed, if you pass this amendment, that will even- 
tually disgrace and bring into disrepute the very system that 
we are trying to adopt. 

It has been well said several times here that this is the most 
important measure which has been before Congress since the 
Civil War. I am inelined to believe that that is true. There is 
not a citizen, high or low, rich or poor, who is not anxious that 


the law which we place on the statute books shall be workable, | 


shall be a good law; there is not a citizen, unless you elimi- 
nate those who are trying to get office, who does not desire 
that the system that we shall adopt shall be beyond the con- 
trel of politicians, political bosses, and political machines. It 
seems to me that if we would give this candid, sober considera- 


tion not a Member of this body would think for a moment of | 


taking the first step to make out of this system—which, if it is 
to succeed, must be nonpartisan—a partisan machine. 

Mr. President, in all the history of the United States there 
has never yet been a law passed to take any bureau or official or 
any position out of politics where the service of the Govern- 
ment has not been improved thereby. It is the history of the 
civil service. It does not mean perfection. I am not contending 
for that. God knows enough mistakes will creep in; enough 
employees will get in perhaps who will be unworthy; but this 
opens the door and says to every applicant, “ You must be a 
partisan or you ean not enter here.” 

We are not legislating for a party. The offices that will be 
brought into existence by this law are insignificant when we 
compare them with all the people of the country who are de- 
manding a nonpartisan banking and currency system. Yet if 
we commence now, at the very threshold, to say that the ap- 
pointees of this system shail be appointed on account of poli- 


tics, we shall have opened.a door that you never can close and | 


never will close, and it will be sowing the seeds that will 
eventually destroy the very system we are trying to build up. 

I have heard it rumored that a great many men in this body 
were in favor of getting as large a number of regional banks as 
possible in order that certain localities might have regional 


banks and get buildings on that account. I never believed it. | 


I could not conceive how any Member of the Senate should 
permit his vote to be in the remotest degree infinenced by such 
a consideration. Yet here we are presented face to face with 
something that gives color even to that—that now, when we are 
about to inaugurate a new system of finanee and of banking, 
we are making a sort of logrolling, pork-barrel, public-building 
proposition of it in order that we may have this patronage 
distributed as far as possible. 

It seems to me that a seeond thought on the part of those 
who are deeply interested, as I believe we all are, in getting 
the best possible law and the best possible system must lead us 
all to the conclusion that under no circumstances, nowhere in 
this great system, must there be any place for partisan control. 
It weans injury and ruin to thousands of people, not only now 
but in the years that are to come. There will be no stopping 
place until the entire system is honeycombed with politicians 
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and with polities, and our banks will all be in poiities, not 
because they want to be, but because on account of the system 
in which they are they will be compelled to get into politics. 
We can not afford to jeopardize the success of this system ang 
trade it for a few political jobs. To satisfy a few politicians jn 
their desire to get office we can not afford to turn our banking 
and currency system into a partisan political machine. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I must confess that I have heen 
amazed at the severe criticism of this provision. The Federg] 
reserve board, consisting, as it will, of six of the most distin. 
guished men who can be found in the United States, is by this 
provision given the power to select the experts and assistants 
it may require for organizing this work. The number of such 


| employees wil! be very small. Of necessity the number will be 


small. 

I believe in the civil service. I desire to see it maintained 
and to see it practiced in letter and in spirit. Even the ciyj 
service, however, places in the hands of some competent ay- 
| thorities the choice of our Federal servants, of our officers; and 

I had just as lief trust the Federal reserve board to perform 
this function as I had the civil-service board. The assumption 
coolly made, and somewhat vociferously proclaimed to the coun- 
try, that the Federal reserve board is going to use these offices 
in the organization of the greatest banking system in the world 
as a means of rewarding petty politicians from one end of the 
country to another, at the solicitation, perhaps, of Senators or 
perhaps of Members of Congress, when perhaps a dozen em- 
ployees will be all that will be involved in the matter is, I think, 
very unfair and very unjust. 

There is another very important consideration, and that is one 
of urgency. The country desires to have this system put into 

effect. The Federal reserve board itself must take some time 

for its organization. It will take some time before the Presi- 

dent can make a wise and proper selection of these six men, I 

take it. After they are appointed and after they determine what 

kind of employees will be necessary, then it would be necessary, 
| under the civil-service act, for them to certify over to the Civil 
| Service Beard what’ kind of employees they wanted; and then, 
under the rules of that board, it would be necessary to await 
the slow processes by which advertised examinations could be 
held, and all that sort of thing. All of this would delay the 
| country, at great cost, for the poor purpose of enabling one set 
| of men to choose the employees which another set of men can 
| choose just as wisely, and even more wisely; because the Fed- 
eral reserve board, in selecting a small number of employees for 
this purpose, employees who are to render service in so impor- 
tant an undertaking, can be relied upon to exercise the greatest 
| caution in making the selections. 
| I do not feel disposed to depart from the general principle 
| of the civil service, because I really favor it; but in this case I 
do not think the harsh criticism upon this plan is justified. I 
| confess it has been a matter of great surprise to me, because I 
| really did not think it would lead to any discussion at all. 
| Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, addressing myself to the 
| Senator from Oklahoma, I wish to call his attention to a mat- 
| ter with which he is fully familiar. It is that the House bill, 
| which provided for four members of this board, also provided 
that not more than two of them should be of the same political 
| party. 

In making that provision, I presume, it was the view of the 
| House that, as far as possible, the board should be nonpartisil. 
| The Senate committee has inereased the number to six and has 
| stricken out the limitation as to the number of members of one 
| political party. 
| Is the Senator from Oklahoma fully persuaded that it is more 
| desirable to have the provision in the form in which it is new 
| before the Senate rather than im the form in which it passed 
| the House, in that respect? & 

Mr. OWEN. Absolutely so; because if you put in a provision 
that not more than two shall be partisan, it means that tw? 
shall be partisan and four shall be partisam—all sha!! be pee 
| san. It then becomes a bipartisan board, whereas it ought © 
| be a nonpartisan board. I should be much disappointed if a 
| the selection of these men it were,not in truth and sober so 
| faith a nonpartisan board. my 
| Mr. GALLINGER, I did not ask the question for the [oF 
pose of entering into a controversy with the Senator on 








point. I have no such desire. I do not think it follows, ta 
ever, that if we should say that net more than three should 
of the same political party the President would necessarily - 
point partisan Democrats or partisan Republicans. It occu’ 
me that he would very likely appoint men who had broad oar 
and, while they belonged to a certain political party, yer sng 
would not carry their political convictions into matters Te 

to banking. 
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I have no disposition to undertake to get the bill changed in 


that respect. I could not if I tried. I simply wanted the Sena- 
tor’s judgment, or his opinion, as to the wisdom of the change 
the Senate committee has made in that regard. It is not an 
unusual thing in legislation, both State and National, to have 
precisely that kind of a provision in a statute. It is a very 
common thing to limit the appointing power in the number he 
shall take from any one political party. 

Mr. OWEN. I did not mean to suggest that there was any 
controversy between the Senator and myself. I was expressing 
mv sincere conviction, because I feel a great anxiety that this 
board Shall be of the very highest possible character. Where 
vou make a provision that not more than two shall be members 
of a given party, I think it carries with it an implication that 
they shall be distinguished for party services. That implica- 
tion would seem to be contained in the law itself, and therefore 
I think it has a tendency, as far as it has any effect one way 
or the other, to suggest that it should be a bipartisan board. I 

hould hope, no matter what the language, that the President 
would rise above the question of partisanship and make this 
board what it ought to be—a nonpartisan board of the very 
highest possible character. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the introduction of this 
amendment may arouse regret, but it certainly can not excite 
He must be a dull observer of events who has not 
seen, during this administration, a persistent, successful attack 
upon the merit system of appointing civil-service employees. 
This effort has already invaded the Post Office Department. It 
has already made great inroads upon the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Now, it is proposed to abandon this new department of 
the Government entirely to the old method of appointing Gov- 
ernment employees. ‘ 

Mr. REED. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not yield, Mr. President. I have but a 
few minutes and I ean not yield, save for a question. 

Mr. REED. That is all I intended to ask. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. 

Mr. REED. I intended to ask the Senator to specify how the 
service has been set aside in the Post Office Department 
and in the Treasury Department, and to give us the number of 
cases, instead of dealing in generalities, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should be very glad indeed to give to the 
Senate at this time such little information as I have—and I 
have been somewhat careful in gathering it—with regard to the 
instances I have in mind respecting the Post Office Department 
and the policy I have suggested in the Treasury Department. I 
shall do that at some future time, upon some future occasion, 
because I intend te make some observations upon the present 
state of the civil service in Washington and throughout the 
country. I mention these things now only for the purpose of 
indicating that there is a determined endeavor to strike down 
the merit system—that is, the merit system involving competi- 
tive examinations. 

I am not suggesting that the system that is intended to be 
substituted for it is to be designedly prostituted by political in- 
fluences. I am simply saying that the majority in this admin- 
istration seems determined to return to the old plan of ap- 
pointing employees; to return to individual selection determined 
by individual considerations, subject to whatever influences sur- 
rounded that system. 

We passed not very long ago a bill which required the Inter- 
Commerce Commission to enter upon the valuation of the 
railway properties of the United States. A more important 
meisure never passed Congress. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
iiission entered upon that work, and it is now selecting the men 
who are to do the work through examinations conducted by the 
Civil Service Commission. It is idle to say that the competitive 


surprise. 


civil 


stat 


examinations conducted by the Civil Service Commission do not 
lairly develop competency. It is idle to say that these examina- 
ons are not made pertinent and relevant to the particular place 
'o which the employee is to be appointed. They are examining 
= cugineers, mechanical engineers, electrical engineers, scien- 
‘ en of all kinds, and out of the great number which appear 
tore the Civil Service Commission the most competent, the 
inost worthy, are selected, and they receive the appointment of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

the “o hot say that there are not certain places connected with 


thot eartment about to be created, the Federal reserve board, 
oe — not to be filled through individual selection. There 
wen e, but to take the whole body of the employees of that 
“ard and allow them to be selected through the influences 


= i have been so graphically described here is to deny the 
na ee spirit of the merit system. It is to return to the old 


System, 


Tha 
throughout this t system has a great many advocates 


country; I do not disguise that from myself, 
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but I find that the great preponderance of the civilized judg- 
ment of mankind, not only in the United States but in every 
other country in the world, has been rendered for the merit 
system as distinguished from the individual system. 

The Senator from Oklahoma said that the Federal reserve 
board will be made up of men of high character, exalted 
motives, with an eye single to the public good. I have no 
reason to doubt that it will be so composed; but it does not 
propose to conduct a competitive examination. He said that 
that board could select the employees as efficiently and as 
wisely as the Civil Service Commission. So it could if it would 
adopt and apply the rules of the Civil Service Commission, 
namely, to determine merit through a competitive examination. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. When the Vreeland-Aldrich bill was passed, 
creating the Monetary Commission, commonly called the Aldrich 
Monetary Commission, there was a provision in that law for 
the appointment of secretaries, experts, stenographers, messen- 
gers, and other assistants, to the number necessary for the 
purpose of gathering that information. No provision was in- 
corporated in that law requiring that those officials should be 
taken from the civil service. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not be called into a defense of what 
was done at that time. I do not pretend but that the party to 
which I belong has now and then been an offender against the 
civil-service spirit and requirements. But the Senator from 
Kentucky must of course remember that the Monetary Commis- 
sion was a temporary board. It was not intended to continue 
over a great period of time. But we are here establishing a 
board which, if it be found to perform a wise function in our 
Government, will endure to the end of time, and there can be 
no reason given for the exemption of its employees from the 
merit or competitive system that will not apply with equal force 
to the employees of every department of the Government. 

It seems to me that if this amendment be adopted it must be 
aecepted by the country as a final declaration of hostility to 
the merit system by the legislative administration through 
which we are now passing. 

Mr. JAMES. My purpose in calling that to the attention of 
the Senator from Iowa was merely to show that when the Re 
publican Party undertook to gather this information, so vaiu 
able to the country, by a commission to go throughout 
world and collate information, so that we might know wha 
eught to be done here upon the question of finance and banking 
and currency, they recognized that they could get better service 
by leaving to the commission the selection of these employees 
rather than to go to the civil-service list or to the merit system 
that the Senator speaks of. Not only did it give to the commis 
sion the right to employ experts, stenvgraphers, and messengers 
in an unlimited number, but it placed no curb whatever upon 
the amount of money that might be expended for these purposes 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the commission, in my opin 
ion, expended entirely too much money, and continued probably 
longer than it should, although it performed a very valuable 
service. The Senator from Kentucky may remember that it was 
upon my resolution that its labcrs came to an end and its ex- 
penses ceased. But there is a very great difference between a 
legislative committee—and it was no more—and a permanent 
department of the Government, a department that is to be ad 
ministrative, that is to be executive, and not merely an investi- 
gating committee intended to develop information and to ac 
quire the learning upon the particular subject. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yi 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from Kentucky to the fact that the number of permanent em 
ployees of the Monetary Commission did not at any time exceed 
a half a dozen, and very frequently not more than two or three, 
and that the men to whom the Senator from Kentucky refer 
were experts, one selected usually in each country as the besi 
known expert in his country to write of the banking system of 
that country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, that does not answer the ques- 
tion at all. Our friends upon the other side have attacked this 
bill, because they said 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must know who has the 
floor in order to keep the time. 

Mr. JAMES. I will take the floor. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky will 
proceed. 

Mr. JAMES. I take the floor just for the purpose of making 
one observation. An attack has been made upon this bill be- 
cause it provides that these experts might be selected by the 
Federal reserve board, who will be appointed by the President, 
and we are told they ought to have men who have passed the 
civil-service examination for the purpose of entering into the 
Government service, men who perhaps know utterly nothing 
about banking and who are experts upon finance in no respect. 
I was pointing out that when the Republican Party, a once his- 
toric party in this Government, had control of this Chamber 
here, and when they were legislating upon finance and not 
criticizing and faultfinding, they provided in the Aldrich-Vreeland 
bill— 

That it shall be the duty of this commission to inquire into and 
report to Congress, at the earliest date practicable, what changes are 
necessary or desirable in the monetary system of the United States or 
in the laws relating to banking and currency, and for this purpose they 
are authorized to sit during the sessions or recess of Congress, at such 
times and places as they may deem desirable, to send for persons and 
papers, to administer oaths, to summons and compel the attendance of 
witnesses, and to employ a disbursing officer and such secretaries, ex- 
perts, stenographers, messengers, and other assistants as shall be neces- 
sarv to carry out the purposes for which said commission was created. 
The commission shall have the power, through subcommittee or other- 
wise, to examine witnesses and to make such investigations and exami- 
nations, in this or other countries, of the subjects committed to their 
charge as they shall deem necessary. 

Sec. 19. That a sum sufficient to carry out the purposes of sections 
17 and 18 of this act, and to pay the necessary expenses of the com- 
mission and its members, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The point I make is that the Republican Party itself upon the 
monetary question set aside the civil service and gave unlimited 
power to one man to appoint as many employees as he saw fit, 
giving him the unlimited right to draw upon the Public Treas- 
ury, nothing stopping him but the bottom of it, and that man 
was Senator Nelson W. Aldrich. 

I say it comes with poor grace, if nothing more, from our 
friends to charge that we ourselves are destroying the civil 
service because we are seeking to get experts appointed by these 
men, who I do not suppose any Senator upon the other side 
will say will not be men of the highest character and the great- 
est ability and of the highest patriotism, to administer this law. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kentucky 
wiil hold the floor for a moment until I can make a suggestion, 
I want to call attention once more to the fact that there were 
not at any one time in the employment of the Monetary Commis- 
sion half a dozen men who would come within the class provided 
for in this amendment. My recollection is that every one of 
those men was in the Government service in some form and 
connected with the Senate service. For instance, the man who 
had charge of the finances was an employee of the Senate, and 
it is my recollection that every one of those men was employed 
in some capacity in the Government service. 

Mr. JAMES. Does the Senator mean to urge that because 
the authority given was not abused it is an answer to the ques- 
tion that the authority was given? 

Mr. WEEKS. No; but, Mr. President, even if that authority 
was not justified it is a very poor argument to make that be- 
cause somebody else has done something it is justifiable for me 
to do something. 

Mr. JAMES. Yes; and it is likewise a very poor argument to 
make that because other people have the right to appoint them 
and your side does not it ought not to be done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it would be worse than an 
ordinary crime; it would be a sacrilege if politics were permit- 
ted to sully the organization or the maintenance or the opera- 
tion of this great banking scheme. The country will not accept 
this action, if adopted, as a war upon the merit system, as the 
Senator from Iowa predicts, for the very simplest reason in the 
world, and that is that the country has ordinary common sense. 

Senators speak about this matter as if it were a “ revolution,” 
a “flood” of spoilsmen coming into the service of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. There will probably be six or eight 
clerks and three or four messengers at the reserve board’s head- 
quarters. The messengers might very well be left under the 
civil service, and probably will be drawn from the eligible list. 
The other employees must be in the very highest degree banking 
experts and of approved experience as banking accountants. 
You can not draw banking experts from the ordinary civil-sery- 
ice eligible list. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMMtIns] and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Root] ought to know that. 

This board is first to organize, and then it is to manage this 
great scheme. I repeat, they must have skilled banking ac- 
countants. They will have to search the entire United States 
over to get the 6G, or 8, or 10, or at the utmost 12 men of that sort 
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that they must have in their employ. They not only must haye 
men of that sort, but those men must be men of the most trust- 
worthy character, because their relations to the board are in the 
highest degree confidential. It would be madness to go to the 
eligible list of this country in order to get men who are to act as 
experts for these great merchants, these great manufacturers, 
these great representatives of all the industrial conditions of 
this country who are to compose this reserve board. There is 
no “revolution ” about it. There is no “flood” in it. It iy 
simply a tempest in a teapot. 

Gentlemen on the Republican side of this Chamber must pe 
awfully anxious to seek partisan advantage when they undertake 
to take advantage of this clause in order to try to alarm the 
country about the safety and perpetuity of the merit system of 
the United States. What will this reserve board have to do? 
It is not a bank itself, but it has to have about it men who know 
banking from the ground up, who are banking accountants, 
banking experts, and it will get them, if it has good sense, fro, 
men who have had years of experience. 

In my opinion the Senator or Representative who would je 
willing to lower himself to the level of going to this board in 
order to get them to reward some party service to himself by 
putting one of his partisans, simply because of party or personal 
political service, in that board’s chamber as an employee, as a 
banking expert and skilled accountant, ought to be kicked out 
of this House or out of the other one. 

Moreover, I have not the slightest idea that that board, com- 
posed as it will be, will listen to any purely political argument 
about one of its appointees. The board itself ought to be 
neither partisan nor bipartisan. Politics ought not to enter into 
the consideration of its selection at all. The President ought 
to be free to find the best men he can find in the United States. 
and if they shall happen every one of them to be Republicans, 
or every one of them to be Progressives, or every one of them 
to be Democrats it would make no difference. They have no 
political duties. They ought not to be bipartisan. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] is right. When- 
ever you put in a statute a bipartisan provision you secure, 
you necessitate the consideration of political questions in the 
appointment. In such an instance the President proceeds to 
select these men. He is confined to one party for three; he is 
confined to the other party for three. Merit and fitness must 
cease to be considered when he reaches the limit of either three. 

Gentlemen need not frighten themselves about this, nor need 
they attempt to make the American people think that a molebil! 
is a mountain or that a harmless mouse is a roaring lion. I 
can not imagine that this board could have over a dozen em- 
ployees of this character. It must have, I suppose, a messenger 
boy or so besides. If I were a member of that board—of 
course a man of my lack of the required experience could not 
be and ought not to be; it would require a man of immense and 
intimate knowledge of business affairs in this country—but if 
I were a man of that sort and were a member of that board, I 


| would hate—if the Senator from Iowa were one, if the Senator 


from Kansas were one, each of them would hate—to have to 
rely upon the ordinary men drawn from the eligible list of the 
civil service to inaugurate and perpetuate this new, novel, sci- 
entific, complicated work. It involves the possession of an in- 
tellect at once acute and comprehensive and the same time 
the experience of an approved expert upon the particular sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the arguments made 
upon the other side of this Chamber with reference to the 
amendment, while apparently confined to the amendment itself, 
are really an attack upon the whole civil-service system. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Witt1ams] has just said. 
and other Senators have said, that only a comparatively smal! 
number of employees are to be affected by this amendment. 
Mr. President, that would be true with reference to any one 
bureau of the Government. We might do away with the civil 
service rules with reference to any one particular bureau 0! 
any particular department of the Government without affectins 
a comparatively large number of employees. : 

So it is said that these gentlemen who are to be appointed 
upon this board are men of high character and that they cin 
be trusted to select the best possible employees for the servic: 
which they are to render. of 

Mr. President, that also can be said of every department ; 
the Government. Are not the Secretary of War, the aartichle td 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Interior, the pone 
General, and these other department heads men of high char: 
ter, men of great responsibility? amas 

The argument has been made here that we can do yee 
safely with the civil-service rules because this board is com), 
of men of high character. Precisely the same argument ¢ 
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be made with reference to doing away with the civil-service 
rules altogether, because in this Government of ours, with rare 
exceptions, the men who are at the head of ‘these great depart- 
ments are men of high character. 

But it is the system, the old spoils system, because it bore 
down men in spite of their own better desires, that we under- 
took to get rid of. This is‘a step in the direction of restoring 
the old, abominable spoils system, and for that reason I am 
opposed to it. 

rhe Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] called attention to 

provision of the law with reference to the Monetary Com- 
mission. Mr. President, the Monetary Commission amounted to 
nothing more than an extension of the committees of this body 
and of the body at the other end of the Capitol. The Monetary 
Commission was charged with d@uties which might well have 
heen conferred upon the Finance Committee of the Senate, or 
which might have been conferred upon a joint committee com- 
posed of members of the Finance Committee of ‘the Senate and 
corresponding committee of the House, the Committee on 
ing and Currency. It was a special commission, that was 
be in existence for only a short time and charged with the 
ingle duty of making an investigation and ascertaining facts— 
discharging no governmental functions whatever. There was no 
more reason why the civil service should have been extended 
to a commission of that kind, charged with that temporary and 
single duty, than there would be in extending it to the Judiciary 
Committee of this bedy or to the Finanee Committee or to any 
other committee of the Senate. This, however, is a govern- 
mental body, charged with great responsibility, perhaps for all 
time: as much of a governmental body charged with as respon- 
sible duties as is the Department of War or the Department of 
the Interior or any one of the great departments of this Govern- 
ment. If we can afford to do away with the civil-service rules 
with reference to this board, there is no reason why we ean not 
do away with them with reference te every department of the 
Government. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the amendment ‘we are consider- 
ing simply provides that the board shall have authority to select 






such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, and other employees 
as it may see fit or find necessary without getting them through 
the civil-service board. It has been said here several times, 


and not challenged, that there probably will not be more than 
a dozen of them; and because of this provision we have all this 
controversy. Mr. President, it looks ‘to me a little bit more like 
playing politics than anything else. We have heard the expres- 
sion that in the Post Office Department the civil service has 
been striken down and that in some other departments the civil 
service has been stricken down. That statement has been made 
broadly and sent out to the country, I suppose, in order that 
there may be a little suspicion create in the minds of the 
people that we are building a political machine instead of try- 
ing to build a wall to strengthen our financial system. It is 

ed to discredit it a little in the minds of the people; to 
send it out crippled, if possible. 

Mr. President, I challenge ‘the statement that the Democratic 
idministration has stricken down ‘the civil service in the Post 
Office Department. I assert that the civil service in the Post 
Utice Department was murdered every day in the year by the 
past Republican administration. I have ft upon reliable infor- 
lhition that in whole divisions of the department it has been 
found upon examination that 92 and 93 and 94 per cent of the 
cuiployees of those divisions were Republicans. In view of that 
result, every Sane man knows thatthe civil service was reduced 
‘oa faree, and to nothing else. The figures can be brought to 
substantiate the statement. This went on without a single 
‘oice of protest being raised on the other side of ‘the Chamber, 

even by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], whose 
experience in the Post Office Department qualified him to 
— an it timate knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

; The ‘ICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
“a to the Senator from Kansas? 

‘i. REED. Yes; I yield for a question. 

_t. BRISTOW. I want ‘to state ‘that I think the Senator’s 
saat “ion is wholly erroneous, because no such condition, nor 
ie '< approaching it, existed in the Post Office Department. 
_'. REED. Well, the Senator may ‘have that opinion, but I 
pty. information that I regard as absolutely reliable. 

a aur. 2 resident, the Senator from ‘Utah [Mr. SurHERLAND] said 
.. J undertaking to draw a line of demarcation or distinc- 


pe between the action of Congress in empowering the Mone- 
then c.. x S8ion to select its own employees and this measure, 
fh. Wu Monetary Commission was, after all, only an arm of 


thie beet and was something similar te a committee of 
~ S0Cy. If these gentlemen Jove civil service so much, I 
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wonder why they do not extend it to the employees of the com- 
mittees of Congress, why they do not extend it to their own 
secretaries and their own clerks? The answer is that we want 
service here. 

It was said ‘by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumarns] that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had had no difficulty in 
employing experts, and getting them through the civil service, 
in order to make the physical valuation of the railroads. I 
want to say to the Senator from Iowa that my imformation is 
that the only kind of examination which was conducted, or 
which they could conduct for the engineers whom they selected, 
was to send out blanks upon which the applicant was required 
to certify where he graduated, how long he had practiced his 
profession, the extent of his experience, and to add some recom- 
mendations as to moral character and fitness. 

You talk about the civil service board conducting an exami- 
nation that will tell whether a man is competent to help lay 
out a great banking system! I undertake to say that the: 
not a man upon the civil service board who knows enough to 
pass an examination of that kind, who has any such qualifica- 
tions himself, or who knows anything about the matter. 

I do not intend to detain the Senate, but I should like to ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wreexs] how he would 
like to open up a great bank and be obliged to draw his cashier, 
his paying teller, and his other confidential men from a civil- 
service list? 

This board has a great task before it. It requires special 
talent to enable it to put this system into effect, and it would 
be as ridiculous ‘to tie its hands and compel it to take incompe- 
tent people who have passed some kind of an examination 
prescribed by a civil-service board, who know nothing about 
banking, as it would be to compel the Supreme Court of the 
United States to select its clerk from a list of clerks that might 
have been furnished to it by a civil-service board. 

It seems to me that ‘the Senator from Massachusetts, who has 
all along taken a very high plane upon this banking question, 
ought to want to see two things: First, a board of the highest 
character selected—and I know he does want that—a board 
skilled in matters of finance and acquainted with the conditions 
of the country—I know he wants that—and, having created 
such a board, it seems to me he ought to allow that board a 
free hand in selecting the men it must trust, in selecting the 
arms through which it is to put this great system into force and 
effect. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, how much more time have I? 
I have spoken once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Twelve minutes. 


is 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, this proposition comes as a 
thunderclap out of a clear sky, and I believe it will cause 
surprise, if not amazement, throughout the entire country. If 


ever there was a board appointed or a system organized in 
which partisanship should be entirely eliminated, it is the board 
which this bill proposes to create. The capital] of the country 
does not belong to the Republicans, or to the Democrats, or to 
the Progressives; it belongs to that great mass of our people 
who are engaged in agriculture, in industry, and in commerce, 
including as well the great magnate and the eccupant of the 
humble home who has.a few dollars. A part belongs to the 
ten million and ‘ten thousand of men, women, and children who 
have four and a half billion dollars in the savings banks. 

There has been much complaint of the provisions in this bill 
It has been said that coercion lurked in its paragraphs; it has 
been said that discrimination would be exercised, that one lo- 
eality would be preferred over another; but the greatest fear 
of all has been that polities, with its polluting touch, would in- 
fluence this great system. 

Mr. President, we have been told that polities will b 


chewed; that the President, in his great responsibility [ 
trust him as much as Demecrats do—would choose the best 
of men; and, notwithstanding some shifting of the centers of 
finance and of business, the country at large would be beneiited, 


rates of interest would be lower, and every class in every S 
would be benefited. 

It has been said that by this measure the scepter of finance 
and banking would be transferred to the New World. Once it 
dwelt at Venice, where, “laughing at the storm,” stout argo 
laden with priceless cargoes, turned their prows from the s 
into the ecanals.of the city and glided along under the shad 
turret and spire near that magnificent tower of St. Marks. 
Then it was transferred to Amsterdam. The sturdy inhabitants 
of the Netherlands, who with their navy bearing the broom 
at the ‘masthead, sailed up the Thames. Then it was trans- 
ferred to London, the great metropolis of the world. But 
“westward the star of empire takes its way,’ and it has been 
promised us that the center of financial operations would be 
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transferred from the banks of the Thames to the banks of 
the Hudson, where great business structures rise toward the 
sky, towering higher than the Pyramids, or perhaps to the 
banks of the Delaware or the Potomac or the mighty Missis- 
sippi, because the New World, in its buoyancy and its enterprise, 
had reached a position in which it deserves this distinction and 
all the power and glory which it carries. 

How are these mighty promises fallen! You are descending 
from the mountain peak into the miasma of the swamp; you 
are falling from the castle’s top into the muck; you are propos- 
ing to establish a great system of finance, but not one that is 
fair to the whole country, not one that gives to the young man 
who has graduated from the grammar school or from some other 
educational institution an equal opportunity with the favorite 
of the members of this board, for you say, “ Throw aside the 
civil-service law; ignore its provisions.” 

Oh, but we have heard here so many times that it is futile 
to examine people in chemistry or conic sections in order to 
ascertain their ability to perform certain classes of work; 
we bave been told that an examination does not determine the 
capability of a man for any task. 





Why, Mr. President, examinations in historical erudition are } 


not necessary parts of a civil-service selection. Appointments 
are made according to experience. Much as I would trust the 
members of the Federal reserve board as men, I would not trust 
them as members of that body, with their environment and 
with the influences which will surround them. As was said at 
one time in this very Chamber in a discussion on political cor- 
ruption, the angels fell from heaven with less temptation than 
that to which men are subjected who have this power of ap- 
pointment. 

As to the Monetary Commission, that was but a temporary 
organization. The Senator from New York says that the Fed- 
eral reserve board must make a report every year. How futile 
that is. Is not that an illustration of the old adage of locking 
the door after the horse is stolen? After they have disregarded 
the civil service, after they have made their appointments, after 
they have introduced politics into the sacred temple of finance 
and into the management of the savings of the people, then they 
will write out a statement and submit it to Congress, to be put 
on the desk of the Presiding Officer, who will say, “‘ Received 
and ordered to be printed.” Ob, what an amount of solace 
there would be in that after the public service had been looted! 

Mr. President. I can not listen with patience to such argu- 
ments. From the very first day I entered Congress I have ad- 
vocated the extension of the civil service. I have sometimes 
stood against currents of popular opinion in my own State and 
community, because I thought that it was right to remove the 
public service of the country from the spoils system, to pro- 
claim to the young men and young women, to those of all 
parties, “You shall be appointed to public positions, with the 
distinction which belongs to employment by the Government, 
according to your ability and standing under a competitive 
examination.” If ever there was a place where it was needed it 
is here in this measure which we are now considering. 

[ want to say to my friends on the other side that the people 
are watching your actions on this measure. They are watching 
every section and every line of this bill. There never was a 
time when the people desired so much to rely on your patriotism 
as in framing this law. They may alternately entertain distrust 
and hope, but they desire that hope may prevail. I trust this 
system will succeed, but in order that it may succeed, we must 
have a good bill and we must not allow the withering touch of 
the spoils system to corrupt it. We must not set up any stand- 
ard except that of the welfare of the whole country, the devo- 
tion of our best efforts to establishing a financial system which 
shall enlarge our wealth and our resources, which shall be fair 
to every one, which shall treat alike Republican, Democrat, and 
Progressive, and which especially shall be, like Cesar’s wife, 
nbove suspicion, above the imputation that it marks a return to 
the old spoils system, with all its iniquities. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BURTON. TI do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am considerably impressed by this debate 
on both sides of this Chamber. Before the Senator takes his 
seat I should like to call his attention to one feature of this 
amendment. It provides for the selection of attorneys, experts, 
assistants, employees, ete. Does not the Senator think there 
is, or should be, a distinction in the method and source of 
selecting attorneys and experts, as contrasted with attendants, 
employees, ete.? 

Mr. BURTON. If I were at the head of a Government bureau 
and desired the services of an attorney or an expert, I should 
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, 
hesitate to depend upon my own judgment. I should rather 
have an eligible list to choose from, that I might bring thei j), 
before me and see them. But does not the Senator from (Cojo. 
rado recognize that the President, who is of your party, has the 
absolute right to suspend any provision of the civil-service Jay» 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes; I understand that. 

Mr. BURTON. Why make an exception here when you haye 
that authority? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not understand that there is such a thing 
as an eligible list of attorneys and financial experts. Howeye;. 
if I am wrong the Senator will please correct me. 

Mr. BURTON. There may not be an eligible list, but here yoy 
are seeking to organize a body that will enjoy a certain distinc. 
tion beyond any organization or bureau of the Government. |; 
will be the very blue ribbon of the Government service. Are woe 
to say at the very outset right here in this bill, “‘ We will shu 
out every young man who desires to come into that organizy- 
tion and who is willing to make it his life work,” merely in ordey 


| that somebody may exercise favoritism in making the selections 


for appointments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsa in the chair). The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, as the action of the Monetary 
Commission has been used as a precedent for the proposed 
action on this amendment, I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate specifically what was done by that commission. 

The financial clerk of the commission was the financial cler 
of the Senate. He received no salary, but after the commissjoy 
had terminated its services he was voted $1.200 for his entire 
work connected with the Monetary Commission. 

The secretary of the commission was the secretary of the 
Committee on Finance. He was voted by Congress $2,200 for 
his work in connection with the commission. He received no 
salaty. 

The clerk of the commission received $2,000 during the life 
of the commission, which was four or five years. 

A messenger was employed at $60 a month, who served when 
the commission was actually in session. 

Those were the only employees of the Monetary Commission 
with the exception of Dr. Andrew, who was the financial exper 
during the services of the commission. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, it has been stated here time 
and time again that there would not be more than a dozen of 
these employees. Of course no Senator knows how many en- 
ployees there may be, nor how large a bureau or establishmen! 
this Federal reserve board may ultimately grow into; but here 
it is proposed to incorporate into the law a provision that the 
employees of this great governmental agency shall not be s 
lected through the civil service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have only a minute’s time. [ wish the 
Senator would take the floor after I am through. ‘This is m) 
second speech, and I have not much time left. 

Reference was made to what would be my personal action in 
the event that I were in charge of a bureau or a department of 
the Government. I want to say that my experience has been 
that you will get better employees through the civil service 
than you will get upon political recommendation. I think tha! 
is the experience of nearly every executive officer. But the 
astounding thing is that we are urged here to make it impos 
sible for the President to have these appointments made throus! 
the civil service by forbidding it in the law. 

As has been said, the President has the authority to exemp' 
every employee from the civil-service law if he thinks the 1 
terests of the banking department require it. The Demoerat'’ 

aucus is not willing to trust the President of the United State 
with that authority, but seeks by this amendment to take frou! 
him any authority, so far as concerns the exercise of the cv! 
service law, in making these appointments. It is wholly and 
solely for the purpose of making them political appointmen's 
of throwing this open to the depredations of political spoilsme”: 
and all of the declarations that have been made that this “a 
ganization was not to be in politics are contradicted by 0 
adoption of this amendment here this afternoon. came 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should have said nothing . 
this question at this time if it had not been for the referen’ 
made by Senators to the number of employees affected by” 
pending amendment. is floor 

It is perfectly ridiculous for a Senator to get up on this m8 
and state there will not be more than a dozen enaploy eat 
volved. I predict that the board will not be organized om 1) 
until there will be a hundred or more employees and we Wy 
asked to provide by appropriation for their salaries. aan 
the Senators on the other side to remember that I now 7 
and with all the confidence in the world, that it will no 
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vear until there will be a hundred or more employees. If this The Secretary called the roll, aud the following Senators 
+. not the case, the work of the board will amount to nothing. answered to their names: 

here are six members to be appointed. If the board’s labors | pankheaa Grouna Ovenmen Smith, Mad. 
s;nount to anything by way of imparting information or obtain- | Borah Hollis Owen Smith’ S. ¢. 
‘ye information for proper and intelligent action on their part, Brady Hughes Page Smoot 
: ; ‘ ot hers. Wh Brandegee James Pittman Sterling 
euch member will have to have at least two stenographers. 0 | Bristow Johnson Demnemene Sutherland 
is going to keep in order all of the information the board will | Bryan Jones Ransdell Thomas 
be compelled to receive and distribute? Each member of the tee Ts Bette Ti oeon 

a “ i» . "0 » a 3 4 > tObDINSO - Ma 

hourd can not do this necessary work, nor will we expect him to | Ghamberiain Lea Root eerenana 
do so. Chilton Lewis Saulsbury Vardaman 

| want to say now, as other Senators have already said, that oo Ark. ene ena! al 
there has been and is a determined effort on the part of the | Cummins Martine, N. J. aaiiens Williams 
Democratie majority to abolish the merit system. Of course, | du Pont Myers Shively 

ag els 7 t conditi rould ¢ Fletcher Newlands Simmons 
the Senator from Oklahoma under present conditions would as | (0. neh Sith Aris 
coon trust the Federal board to select these employees as the , pit pk ieee _ 7" 
Civil Service Commission. Under this administration he might The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
have said the same of every bureau in this Government, and swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Senate 


with just as much justification. If we are going to maintain | resumes the consideration of House bill 7837. 
the civil-service system and have appointments a es a BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
system for all the bureaus of this Government, this amendmen Pm . ea ; : 

7 4 ae a feated , : The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con 
shoul ye deter ; sider: : rQoF a ; 

y wont why this amendment was not incorporated in the sideration of the bill (H. R. 7887) to provide for the establish- 
pill when first reported to the Senate. I believe I know why. ment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
If ‘had been, there would have been protests against it from | &° afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish 
a d of this country to the other, and we would have had a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
time to discuss it and the country would have been informed of and for other purposes. 

tl 


nteat of it; but it is not offered until a unanimous-consent | The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
acreewent is reached preventing any Senator from speaking | ™e@t offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the 
longer than 15 minutes upon any one amendment. amendment proposed by him in the nature of a substitute. 
| believe the offering of this amendment is a mistake. It will | | Leena eee . ask for the yeas and nays on the 
mpreve the bill, but it is an attack upon the civil service. | #™en« aS 5@ ABO CElem ment. : 
The ypere fact that the Democratic Party wants these positions The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
political purposes will not be a sufficient justification in the | t® ¢all the roll. 4 
ils of the people of this country for setting aside a most Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 


splendid merit system of securing employees for the different eral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jack- 
departments and bureaus of our Government. son]. In his absence I withhold my vote, unless it is neces- 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have not taken much | Sry to make a quorum. 


n this debate, and I do not propose to do so. I will simply Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 

sk to have read the Democratic platform of 1908 and the | eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLperson]}. 

Democratic platform of 1912 relating to the civil-service law. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, | BURLEIGH] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

e Secretary will read as requested. Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 

The Secretary read as follows: have a pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dit- 


CIVIL SERVICE. LINGHAM]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma 
rhe law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rigidly [Mr. Gore] and vote e yea. 
enf i, te the end that merit and ability shall be standard of appoint- Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). 


, By [I transfer my 
| promotion, rather than services rendered to a political party. 


pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. TuHornton | to 
Mr. GALLINGER. That is the plank of the Democratic | the junior Senator from California [Mr. Works] and vote 
platform of 1908. “ nay.” 


w I ask that the plank of the Democratic national platform Mr. REED (when Mr. Srone’s name was called.) I 


‘ 


renew 

of 1912 be read. the statement heretofore made in reference to the illness of my 
Secretary read as follows: colleague [Mr. Srone]. He is paired with the Senator from 
CIVIL-SERVICE LAW. Wyoming [Mr. CrarK]. If my colleague were present, he would 


rhe law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rigidly | vote “ yea.” 











er , to the end that merit and ability shall be the standard of | . are “3 SeTORR _ , ’ ; , nti 
t] ntment and promotion, rather than service rendered to a political The PRESIDING OFFICER (whe - Mr. W _ _ — wore 
p and we favor a reorganization of the civil service, with adequate | ealled). The present occupant of the chair is paired with the 
and eS ee op: eset, pesteemen, wl | Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrr], and will therefore 
Ss and employees ; s “0 P ¢€ f sses niitinn t rae 
vice employees of the benefits of the provisions of the em- refrain from voting. 
jility law: we also recognize the right of direct petition to Che roll call was concluded. 
employees for the redress of grievance. Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sena 
RECESS. tor from California [ Mr. PERKINS}. I will transfer that pair to 
CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think we ought not to | the senior Senator from Arizona {[Mr. Astiurst] and yote. 1 
/—_. Lo P , 7 | vote “ yea.” 
ipon this ame " . Ss. : a gre “eee snd ‘ ‘ - ; 
Senate ee eel Po Saar fame noe Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the affirmative) 
the dchate woul ene e time until 6 o'clock If oe Since I have voted I have learned that the Senator from Penn- 
friends upon the other side would like to take a recess now, I | *Y/vania [Mr. Penrose] is not in the Chamber at this moment 
hink it would be entirely proper to do so I do not move a and has not voted. I therefore withdraw my vote, being paired 
"ae ae : ' “| with that Senator. 
recess, but if it is not desired, I shall have to suggest the M eeniens ts ire if the Senator fr . Hout I Mer 
absence of a quorum. The Senators who have left have done Mote an] aie ar = Cae wemaper trem Conne + TaeE, 
so 1 the belie § “ Ss a : 4c AL — . = we ai 
until the erential would be no vote on this amendment | " the PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 
My Owe “Sue Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with that Senator and in his 
Mr. OWEN. : ; i ; 2: I 
therefore moye ‘eat tee eS ome} eS I | absence I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I would 
Tho dane ; 3 ae a -_ | vote “ yea.” 
notloh was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes | s : : , onl 
P. li.) the Senate took a recess until 8 o'clock p. m | Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Oxiver]. In his absence [ 
5 stat et withhold my vote. 
EVENING SESSION. Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I announce my pair with the Senator 
. ; Mee reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m. from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. If I were at liberty to vote, 
r. SMOOT. 


Mr. President, I do not believe we ought to | I would vote “ yea.” 


a business without a quorum to-night. I see about five Mr. WARREN. My colleague [Mr. Crark of Wyoming] is 
senators In the Chamber. I suggest the absence of a quorum. detained from the Chamber. We is paired with the Senator 
_ the PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsu in the chair). | from Missouri [Mr. Stoner]. If my collengue were present and 
The Secretary will call the roll. permitted to vote, he would vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], and to state that 
he is paired with the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON }. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 29, as follows: 
YEAS—34. 




















Bankhead Pomerene Simmons 
B n Ransdell Smith, Md. 
( ce, Ark. Reed Smith, 8. C 
} er i Robinson Swanson 
Hi is Saulsbury Thompson 
ii ‘ Shafroth Tillman 
J 5 Sheppard Vardaman 
J n Shields 
} Shively 
NAYS—29. 
rn Lane Sutherland 
ls i McCumber Thomas 
L; Norris Townsen¢ 
} egee Gallinger Page Warret 
B Ww Goff Root Week 
B n ( nna Sherman 
( tron Jones Smoot 
Colt Kenyon Sterling 
NOT VOTING—32. 
st Dillingham McLean Smith, Ga. 
Fall Myers Smith, Mich. 
J leich Gore Nelson Stephenson 
( rlain li heock Oliver Stone 
Chilton Jackson Thornton 
Clapp La Follette Waltish 
Clark, Wyo Lippitt ! Williams 
( n Lodge Smith, Ariz. Works 
So Mr. OwrEn’s amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES. Will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? I wish 
to offer an amendment following the amendment just adopted. 

Mr. OWEN. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Srecrerary. It is proposed to add at the end of the 
amendment just agreed to the following proviso: 

Provided, That nothing herein shall prevent the President from plac- 
ing any or all the foregoing officers and employees in the classified 
service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] to the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OWEN]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator from Washington if 
the consequence of that amendment is that they may be ap- 
pointed outside of civil service, and then the President is au- 
thorized by the amendment to put them in the civil service? 

Mr. JONES. That would be the effect of it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. As I understand, under the amendment which 
has just been offered, the President could not at any time put 
these places under the civil service. If that is not the effect 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma, 
then, of course, I should not care to offer my amendment. I 
have understood from the argument and from the reading of 
the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma that if the 
amendment were adopted, it would absolutely prohibit the 
President from putting these positions at any time under civil 





Mr. DU PONT. I ask that the amendment may be read. 

Mr. JAMES. As I understand the Senator from Washing- 
ton, he is trying to make it possible for President Wilson to do 
what Republican Presidents have heretofore done under like 
circumstances. 

Mr. JONES. I am trying to make it so that if the President 
deems it wise to put these places under the civil-service regu- 
tions he can do so, because that is where they ought to be. 
Even though President Wilson may appoint them in the first 
instance outside the civil-service law, they ought to be put 
under the civil service hereafter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the present law—— 

PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GaLt~rncer] has the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will simply make this observation: I 
do not see why the President could not exercise that discretion, 
so far as these officials are concerned, as well as in reference 
to other officials. That is one, as I think, of the evils of the 
civil-service law. In fact, the civil-service law is not responsi- 
ble for it, but it has been dene under another statute. I think 
it is an evil that the President is given authority at all to ex- 
tend the civil-service regulations by Executive proclamation; 
but that has been done in thousands of cases, and I can not 
quite understand why he would not have authority to do it in this 
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case. Perhaps the Senator from Oklahoma can explair the 
operation of it. 

Mr. OWEN. I think the President would have authority 
under the generai law, but I have no objection to the amend. 
ment of the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think, Mr. President, we ought to ob- 
ject to it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do. 

Mr. JONES. If the statement of the Senator from Oklahoma 
is correct that under the amendment offered by him, if it is 
adopted, the President would still have authority to place these 
officials under the civil service, I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. I think he undoubtedly has that authority. 

Mr. JONES. On that statement I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend. 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 30, line 20, after the word “ State,” | 
move to insert the words “ or local,” so as to read: 

(1) To grant by special permit to national banks applying therefor 
when not in contravention of State or local law— ; 

And so forth. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
what is meant by “local law’? 

Mr. OWEN. That refers to the laws of the District of 
Columbia. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 31, line 10, after the word “ council,” [ 
move to insert the words: 

May, in addition to the meetings above provided for, hold such other 
meetings in Washington, D. C., or elsewhere, as it may deem necessary— 

Referring to the Federal council. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend. 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amend- 

nent. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment be stated. 

Mr. BURTON. After the word “ select,” how would the whole 
line read as proposed to be amended? 

Mr. OWEN. It would read: 

The council may, in addition to the meetings above provided for, hold 
such other meetings in Washington, D. C., or elsewhere, as it may deem 
necessary, may select its own officers and adopt its own methods of 
procedure, and a majority of its members shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 33, line 7, I move as an amendment to 
the amendment—and I call the attention of the Senator from 
South Carolina, the Senator from Texas, and the Senator from 
Montana, who have been especially interested in this matter, to 
this amendment—the following: 

Provided, That notes, drafts, and bills drawn or issued for agricul- 
tural purposes or based on live stock and having a maturity not ¢x- 
ceeding six months may be discounted in an amount to be limited to a 
percentage of the capital of the Federal reserve bank, to be ascertained 
and fixed by the Federal reserve board. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 88, line 4, after the word “ receivable,” 
I move to insert the words “by all national and member banks 
and Federal reserve banks, and,” so as to read: 

The said netes— 


Referring to the Federal reserve notes— 
shall be obligations of the United States and shall be receivable by of 
national and member banks and Federal reserve banks, and for al 
taxes, customs, and other public dues. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. OWEN. On page 40, line 5, referring to the redemption 
of Federal reserve notes presented for redemption at the ‘I mae 
ury of the United States, after the word “ issued,” I move 
insert: Soon 

And thereupon such Federal reserve bank shall, upon demand rt ~) 
Secretary of the Treasury, reimburse such redemption fund ie awe 
money, or if such Federal reserve notes have been redeemed i 
Treasurer in gold or gold certificates, then such funds shall be rem 
bursed to the extent deemed necessary. by the Secretary of the a 
in gold or gold certificates, and such Federal reserve bank sha 





e Treasury in gold ¢ fent in the judgment of the Sec 
Ge a> peas fe ee made bs the Treasurer. : 

Mr. BURTON. Why is the matter of judgment of the _— 
left to the Secretary of the Treasury rather than to the Federa 
reserve board? It seems to me the power to determine f c 
questions should be left in principal degree to the E edera r 
serve board. The redemption is to be at the Treasury. 
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\Ir. OWEN. Mr. President, the reason for that was that the 
secretary of the Treasury, having charge of the administrative 
end of the redemption of these notes, through the Treasurer of 
ihe United States, it was thought better that he should deter- 
mine the question of the amount of gold that might be required 
for this purpose, because he would be in immediate communica- 
tion with the Treasurer of the United States, who is acting in 
the Treasury Department, and it was not thought necessary to 
require the Federal reserve board to pass upon a mere ad- 
ministative matter of this character. We have found, with re- 
eard to the national-bank notes, that while a 5 per cent redemp- 
tion fund was provided by the statutes, in reality it has since 
trauspired that a larger amount than 5 per cent was necessary 
hecause of the continual supply of these notes flowing through 
the Treasury for redemption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, on page 41, line 6, after the word 
“delivery,” I move to insert the words “together with such 
notes of such Federal reserve bank as may be issued under sec- 
tion 18 of this act upon security of United States 2 per cent 
Government bonds,” so that the language shall read: 


(nd the amount of such Federal reserve notes so issued to any such 
bank shall, upon delivery, together with such notes of such Federal 
reserve bank as may be issued under section 18 of this act upon security 
of United States 2 per cent Government bonds, become a first and para- 
mount lien on ali the assets of such bank. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment 
heretofore submitted by him. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. . 
Mr. OWEN. On page 47, line 4, after the word “issued,” I 
ve to insert the words “ and redeemed,” so that the language 

» these notes shall read: 

y shall be issued and redeemed under the same terms and condi- 
tions as national-bank notes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma to the 
imendment heretofore submitted by him. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. ee 

Mr. OWEN. On page 47, line 15, after the word “ maturing,” 
I move to insert the words “ or payable,” so as to read: 

Maturing or payable within 30 days. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor, Would that include a liability which matured 30 days after 
date? It reads “maturing or payable within 30 days.” 

Mr. OWEN. It would be something less than 30 days. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I assume that the ordinary note would be 
payable 30 days after date. Now, such a note as that would not 
be a demand liability, within the definition of this bill, would it? 

Mr. OWEN. I think it would not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment 
heretofore submitted by him. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 47, line 17, in the provision giving the 
definition of “ time deposits,” I move to insert, after the words 
“30 days,” the words “and all savings accounts and certificates 
of deposit which are subject to not less than 30 days’ notice 
before payment.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to his amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment to the amendment be 
Stated at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ineut will be stated. 

The Srcrerary. On page 47, line 17, after the words “30 
lays,” it is proposed to insert a comma and the following words: 
“and all savings accounts and certificates of deposit which are 
subject to not less than 80 days’ notice before payment.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, is it not true that a great 
lily banking establishments receive deposits which are subject 
to 50 days’ notice, but, as a matter of fact, they never exercise 
the right of demanding notice and they are treated as merely 
checking accounts? The amendment proposed would require all 
Such accounts to be considered as time deposits. Take almost 


any tri 


st company in town here—— 


ot: OWEN. The terms “which are subject to not less than 
ow days notice” relate to all sayings accounts and certificates 
of deposit. They do not relate to the ordinary checking 
account, which is not a sayings account, and which is not a 
he ate of deposit. 

ar, 


JONES. 
the words “ 
“payable,” 


Mr. President, does not the Senator think that 
on or” should be inserted just before the word 
So as to read “on or after 30 days”? It seems to 


me that you have no provision here covering a 30-day obliga- 
tion. The first clause relates to those maturing within 30 days 
and the second to those maturing after 30 days. 

Mr. OWEN. Those words “ subject to not less than 30 days’ 
notice” are included with time deposits. Those within 30 days 
are less than 80 days; the others are those not less than 30 
days, which includes both, and does not leave even a day 
uncovered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 48, line 22, I move to strike out the 
word “eighteenths” and to insert the word “ fifteenths,” 
to read: 

In its vaults six-fifteenths thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 49, line 15, I move to strike out the 
words “ For a period of 24 months after said date” and begin 
a new sentence, so as to read: 


The balance of said reserves shall be held in its own vaults or in the 
Federal reserve bank, at its option. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
to the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. BURTON. One minute, Mr. President. 
understand what that means, 

Mr. OWEN. It refers to the reserves of banks in central re- 
serve cities. It authorizes such a bank to keep the balance of 
its reserves not required to be placed in the Federal reserve 
bank either in its own vaults or in the Federal reserve bank, at 
its option. 

Mr. BURTON. Why is not the language now in the bill nec- 
essary—‘ for a period of 24 months after said date” 

Mr. OWEN. There is no reason for postponing the period, 
since the bank has the cash in its own vaults: and if it 
chooses to transfer it to the Federal reserve bank for its con- 
venience, there is no reason why it should not do so. 

Mr. BURTON. That is, if the bank holds a certain amount 
of reserve, there is the option retained to itself to turn it over? 

Mr. OWEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BURTON. So there is no reason for placing any limit 
upon it? 

Mr. OWEN. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment 
heretofore offered by him. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 49 I move to strike out lines 18, 19, 
20, and 21. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 49, beginning on line 18, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the following paragraph: 

After said 24 months’ period all of said reserves, except those herein 
perpanentiy required to be held in the Federal reserve bank, shall be 

eld in its own vaults or In the Federal reserve bank, or both, at its 
option. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to 
the amendment heretofore offered by him. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 50, line 14, I move to strike out the 
words following the word “shall,” dow to the end of the 
sentence, and to insert the following words: “Act as the me- 
dium or agent of a nonmember bank in applying for or receiving 
discounts from a Federal reserve bank under the provisions of 
this act,” so as to read: 

No member bank shall act as the medium or agent of a nonmember 
bank in applying for or receiving discounts from Federal reserve 
bank under the provisions of this act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 50, beginning on line 14, after the 
word “shall,” it is proposed to strike out the remainder of the 
paragraph and insert: 

Act as the medium or agent of a nonmember bank in applying for or 


receiving discounts from a Federal reserve bank under the provisions 
of this act. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. OWEN. I do. 
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Mr. GRONNA. Does that mean that a member bank may 
extend credit to or discount the notes of a nonmember bank, 
but it can not act as its agent in getting a loan from the 
reserve association ? 

Mr. OWEN. It means they are at liberty to have any 
transactions whatever with the nonmember banks, but that 
they must not act as a medium for nonmember banks to get 
loans out of Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think that would be much better. I called 
attention to this provision on yesterday. In my State we have 
about 600 State banks. They are all small banks, and I do 
not think they will all come inte this association and become 
parts ef this system. They have correspondents in the larger 
cities. It seems to me it would work a hardship on the mem- 
ber banks in the large cities to prohibit them from doing busi- 
ness with these small banks. That is why I called attention to 
it on yesterday, before we took a recess. 

Mr. BURTON. Are the words “except upon written permis- 
sion of the Federal reserve board” stricken out, or do they re- 
main in, under the proposed amendment? 

Mr, OWEN. They are stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment 
heretofore proposed by him. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 54, line 18, after the words “‘ Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency,” I move to insert the words “or from the 
board of directors of such bank,” so as to read: 

No examiner, public or private, shall disclose the names of borrow- 


ers or the collateral for loans of a member bank to other than the 
proper officers of such bank without first having obtained the express 


permission, in writing, from the Comptroller of the Currency or from 
the board of directors of such bank, except when ordered to do so by a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

'The Secretary. On page 54, line 18, after the words “ Comp- 
troller of the Currency,” it is proposed to insert : 
or from the board of directors of such bank. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment 
heretofore offered by him. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 58, I move to insert, after line 21, as 
a new section, the provision I send to the desk. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- | 


ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 58, after line 21, it is proposed to 
insert a new section to be known as section 28, and to read 
as follows: 

Sec. 28. Any association formed under this title may, by the vote of 







shareholders Owning two-thirds of its capital stock, reduce its capital 
t sum not below the amount required by this title to authorize 
the formation of associations; but no such reduction shall be allowable 
Ww will 1 » the capital of the association below the amount 
required for its outstanding circulation, nor shall any reduction be | 
mac until the amount of the proposed reduction has been reported | 
to t Comptroller of the Curreney and such reduction has been ap- 
proved by the said Comptroller of the Currency and by the Federal 
reserve board, or by the organization committee pending the organiza- | 
tion of the Federal reserve board. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator allow me to ask a 
question there? I notice the language is, “Any association 
formed under this title.” 

Mr. OWEN. It refers to the national-bank act. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Does this bill purport to be an amend- 
nt of the national-bank act? 

Mr. OWEN. No; this section of the bill purports to be an 
amendment of that particular section of the national-bank act. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa to explain the necessity for this provision, and what is 
intended to be accomplished by it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before that is done, the Chair 
desires to state that the Secretary informs the Chair he did not 


mie 


read all of the amendment, and he will read it again. 
Mr. BURTON, In order that we may clearly understand it, 
I ask that it be read again in its entirety. 


The Secreragy. It is proposed to add a new section to the 
bill, to be known as section 28, and to read as follows: 

Sec. 28. Section 5143 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended 
and reenacted to read as follows: “Any association formed under this 
title may, by the vote of shareholders owning two-thirds of its capi- 
tal stock, reduce its capital to any sum not below the amount required 
by_this title to authorize the formation of associations; but no such 
reduction shall be allowable which will reduce the capital of the agso- 


ciation below the amount required for its outstanding circulation, nor | 


shall any reduction be made until the amount of the proposed reduc- 
tion has been reported to the Comptroller of the Currency and such 
reduction has been approved by the said Comptroller of the Currency 


and by the Federal reserve board, or by the organization committoo 
pending the organization of the Federal reserve board. 


Mr. WEEKS. I ask, for information, what is the purpose 
of this amendment? 

Mr. OWEN. The purpose is, as the amendment states, not 
to permit a bank to lower its capital steck without providing 
for its circulation in the first place, nor to do it without the 
consent of the Federal reserve board as well as the Comptro!|er 
of the Currency. Under this new system it was thought proper 
to give this right of supervision to the Federal reserve board 
which exercises a general supervision over the system. ; 

Mr. BURTON. The only difference between this and the 
present law is that the consent of the Federal reserve board. or 
of the organization committee before the Federal reserve board 
is established, is added to the present law; otherwise it is the 
same as the present law, is it not? 

Mr. OWEN. It is practically the same; yes. 

The PRESLDING OFFICER. The question is on the amenq- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment 
heretofore offered by him. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. I move, on page 58, line 22, to strike out “23” 
and insert “29,” so as to read “ Section 29” instead of “ Sec. 
tion 28,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that the 
Secretary makes such corrections without the necessity of for- 
mally adopting an amendment of that character. 

Mr. OWEN. I now move the reconsideration of the amend- 
ment made to-day, on page 3, in lines 19 and 20, in which there 
were stricken out the words “engaged in commercial banking.” 
and there were inserted in line 20, after the word “ Columbia.” 
the words “incorporated under an act of Congress approved 
October 1, 1890,” 

I should like to explain that matter. The amendment adopted 
to-day compels the trust companies of the District of Columbia 
to enter the system. They are not really engaged in commercial 
banking under the terms of their charters under the act of 
October 1, 1890. The way the language was first written it re- 
lated to trust companies engaged in commercial banking. Hav- 
ing ascertained that they did not engage in commercial bank- 
ing in the ordinary acceptation of the term, it is desired to 
make it permissive as to them, and these words are proposed to 





| be changed so as to leave it permissive and not compulsory. 
| Mr. BURTON. Just what is stricken out there? As the bill 
| read before the amendment of to-day the trust companies en- 
gaged in commercial banking within the District of Columbia 
| were placed on the same footing as national banking associa- 
tions. They were required, within 60 days after the passage of 
| the act, to accept it or forfeit their charters. 
| Mr. OWEN. I was asking to have this amendment reconsid- 
| ered, so as then to insert words, after “eligible bank,” in line 
21, which would make it permissive, but I have first to ask the 
| reconsideration of the form adopted this afternoon. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
made by the Senator from Oklahoma to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was adopted on page 3, lines 19 and 20, 
| of the amendment heretofore offered by the Senator from Okla- 


Mr. OWEN. I now move, in line 21, page 3, after the word 
“bank,” to insert the words “including the trust companies 
within the District of Columbia incorporated under an act of 
Congress approved October 1, 1890,” so as to read: 

And every eligible bank, including the trust companies within - 
District of Columbia incorporated under an act of Congress approve 
October 1, 1890, is hereby authorized to signify. 

Mr. ROOT. What becomes of lines 19 and 20? : 

Mr. OWEN. I intend to strike them out as a part of this 
motion. I move also to strike out the words “ including the 
trust companies engaged in commercial banking within the Die 
trict of Columbia,” in lines 19 and 20, which leaves the lansuase 
then to read: 
oiemuniaiaa ee the United States Is penety = 

uired and every eligible bank and trust company within the Distt’ 5 
olumbia incorporated under an act of Congress approved Uctover % 
1890, is hereby authorized to signify in writing— 

And so forth. = 

Mr. BURTON. On that reading, would not that apates he 
eligible banks to those incorporated within the District 0 this 

| lumbia under the act of October 1, 1890? As I understaud ‘'s 
| “ every eligible bank” is a very general expression. 
| Mr. OWEN. I think the suggestion of the Senator is © 
I will change that to read “every eligible bank in . ‘ambia 
States and every trust company within the District of Co 


homa, 
The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 
the organization committee, 
| 
| 
| 


tor is sound. 
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-orporated under an act of Congress approved Octeber 1, 1890, 
hereby authorized.” 

PRESIDING OFFICER. 
t will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, lines 19 and 20, it is proposed to 
ctrike out the words “ including the trust companies engaged in 
rcial banking within the District of Oelumbia,” and on 
‘>. 21, after the word “bank,” to insert the words “in the 
ted States and every trust company within the District of 


in 
a The amendment to the amend- 
= 


lymbia ineerporated under an act of Congress appreved Oc- 
» 1. 1890.” 
rl RESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 


‘ red by the Senater from Oklahoma to the amendment 
heretofore offered by him. 

The arnendment to the amendment wa. agreed to. 
OWEN. On page 4 the same subject matter was treated 
tic afternoon, in which an amendment was passed striking out 


Vr 


the 1 is “engaged in commercial banking,” in lines 24 and 
97 inserting after the words “ District of Columbia” the 
words “ineerporated under an act of Congress approved Oc- 
tober 1, 1890.” It refers to the same subject matter, and I 


more a reconsideration of that amendment. 
jon to reconsider was agreed to. 


Mr. OWEN. I now move to strike out, in line 24, on page 4, 
t! “or trust company engaged in commercial banking in 
the D ict of Columbia.” 

ndment to the amendment was agreed to. 
OWEN. On page 5, lines 6 and 7, I move to strike out the 
‘ s “within the discretion of the Federal reserve board,” so 
ad: 
rights, privileges, and franchises of such association 
onder the mational-bank act, or under the previsions of 
1 be thereby forfeited. 


ndment to the amendment was agreed to. 
DN. On page 29, line 9, I move to strike out the 


ks and to member banks required to keep the same 
’ and to insert the words: 
falls belew 40 per cent, the Federal reserve beard 
2 a graduated tax of not more than 1 per cent upon such 
ti » reserves fall to 8324 per cent, and when said re- 
4 per cent, a tax at the rate increasingly of not 

per cent upon each 24 per cent or fraction thereof that 
rve falls below 324 per cent. The tax shall be paid by the 


notes 





vue 


uch tax to be uniform in its application to all Federal | 
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further, That when the gold reserve held against Fed- | 


rese! nk, but the reserve bank shall add an amount equal te said | 


rates of interest and discount fixed by the Federal reserve 


sRISTOW. Let me inquire if that tax is te be dis- 


to all banks that have ebtained rediscounts during the | 


pose a number of banks ebtained rediscounts before 
serve falls below 40 per cent, and then a bank, after 
low 40 per cent, should obtain a discount. Is the 
added to that bank or is the burden distribeted upon 
; which have received discounts during the year? 

VEN. It would be added to the interest rate. It 
me a part of the earnings of the bank itself in that 

and would be distributed as a part of the net 


the ire 
LD f 


i be 


BRISTOW. It wonld be an expense that followed the 
bank that get the disceunt? 

Mr. OWEN. It would go to the credit of the United States. 

r. BRISTOW. But the point is this: Suppose a bank has 

hot had any rediscounts during the year. Other banks have 
and because of the rediscownts that other banks 

red the geld reserve is reduced, so that if the bank 
late, that had none at all, gets any rediscount it 
the additional tax caused by the accommedations 
been extended previously te ether banks. 


Mi 


adage 


juiring that the tax shall be distributed upen all 


7 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have the amend: 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 29, line 9, after the word “ specl- 
fied,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert a 
colon and the following additional proviso: 

And provided further, That when the gold reserve held ed- 
eral reserv notes falls below 40 per nt the Federal r ard 
shall establish a graduated tax of not more than 1 per cent upon such 
deficiency until the reserves fall to 824 per cent, amd when said re- 
serve fails below 323 per cent a tax at the rate, increasingly, of not 
less than 1% per cent wpon each 2) per cent or fraction thereof that 
such reserve falis below 3245 per cent. The tax shall be paid by the 
reserve bank, but the reserve bank shall add an amount equal to said 
tax to the rates of interest and discount fixed by the Federal reserve 
board. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, in the place of the first 
proviso I offer the following amendment: 

Provided, That the amount of such tax paid by the bank during a 


fiscal year shall be charged to the member banks in its district in pro 
portion to their average discounts during that year. 
That makes the tax fall pre rata wpon all the borrowing ! 


ikKS 
and is an equitable arrangement it simplifies it by ¢ it 
done in a lump sum at the end of the ye 
Mr. GWEN. I think it would require quite co1 k 
keeping to adjust matters on that line, whet bank has two or 
three thousand correspondents, and I do not feel that I ean 
aecept the proposed amendment. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think if the Sevator from Okla! 1a 
will consider it 2 moment he will realize that this the sim- 


plest pla It does not require during the year the adjustment 


of any interest rate, as the amendment which the Senator pro- 
poses does. The bank goes on and does its business, discount- 
ing the paper of member banks, and when its reserve falls below 


the amount stipulated in the Senator ndment then the 


s 








| reserve bank wili be required to pay a certain lump sum of 
money to the Government of the United States. That sum of 
| money it will then assess against its member banks in propor- 
| tion to the discounts they received during the year. The Sen- 
| ater’s provision is.exactly the same, as far as the tax i m 
cerned which the reserve bank pays to the Treasury, but when 
at the end of the year the reserve bank has ascertained the 
amount which it has paid to the Treasury of the United States 
my amendment distributes that among the banks wh ive 
borrowed during the year in preportion to their borrowin 
There is no possible way in which it can distributs l y 
| the year. At one time the reserves in the reserve | e 
down 1% per cent and at another time they wh 2 per 
cent. They will be down different amounts e times 
during the year, and there is no possibility of distributing that 
| tax for the deficiency upon the banks unless you do it in a ] 


; at 


The pro- | 
have in our State is similar, except that we have a | 


i proportion to the rediscounts that they have ob- | 


\ 


CEKS. During the year. 
ISTOW. During the year. 
UWEN. That was not considered in framing this amend- | 
. ‘TOW. The Senator can see that it would be mani- 
_ if in Nevember cr some other period im the year 
as d no discount nt all was tased because it needed 
1, When other banks that had discounts, for which 
x was charged, had reduced the gold reserve. 
a . ‘. I take no spevial issue with that seggestion, but 
~~ > ighbored in this amendment. 
rOW. I call the Semator’s attention to it so that 


platy cousider it, 
the on... LDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
“uehdment submitted by the Senator from Oklahoma, 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


| proper state by checking up discounting and lending. 1! 


sum at the end of the year. 


Mr. WILLAAMS. If the Senator will pardon l 
matically distributed by adding the tax to the discount rate. It 


automatically distributes the tax to the bo 
the time when the has fallen 
amount. 

There is nothing in what the Senator from Kansas said about 
the misfortune of somebody who had not borrowed early en 
Ifilamr ing a bank and find my reserves depleted, I 
diately raise my rate so as to bring my reserves back t 


‘Trowel! 


reserve bek 


nnn 
uiild 





simply the misfortune of the bank that comes at wrong time 
that prevails in t 


viit 





to borrow money, and it is a misfortune e 
entire banking business. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senater will permit me, as I i 
not yield for a leng interruption in the short time I ) 
speak, I will say that he is mistaken, becaus r of dis 
count which is charged by the reserve bank is * the regula- 
tion and control of the Federal beard. Under er is 


of the act the rate can be raised at any time without regard to 
this penalty. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. That has nothimg to do with this qu i, 
if the Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I say that is an en ly « propo- 
sition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is an entirely differe s 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Whea a bank comes io the reserve bank 
to secure a discount it is charged the rate of discount whi re- 
vails at that time, which is dependent upon the scarcity of 
money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I undersiand that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As a matter of fact, these borrowing 


| banks are the owners of the reserve bank, and they will be re- 


| 


quired to pay this tax not in proportion to their holdings of 
stock in the reserve bank, but in proportion to the amount of 
accommodation which they receive from the reserve bank. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. The stockholders ought to stand loans in 
proportion to the stock, not in proportion to their borrowing or 
their dealing. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is not the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. He is attempting to distribute it in propor- 
tion to the loans, but it can not be distributed in proportion 
to the loans by attempting to do it piecemeal. It has to be 
done pro rata at the end of the year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As every bank, it distributes in propor- 
tion to the loans to-day by simply raising the rate ot interest 
whenever its reserve goes below what it thinks is safe. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is not a question of raising the rate 
of interest. That the bank can do regardless of this provision. 
This is a question of paying a tax to the Government of the 
United States upon a sliding scale applied at different times 
during the year and in different amounts at different times. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the plan of distributing these 
burdens which is submitted by the Senator from Nebraska is 
inequitable and impractical, in my judgment. It proposes, in 
addition to the interest rate which a man contracts to pay, to 
add an arbitrary sum which is occasioned not by the money 
market when he borrows nor by the contract which he makes 
but by the independent action of other men, which takes place 
subsequent to the time he makes his bargain. A bank under 
these circumstances desiring accommodation and finding the 
interest rate low and a good reason for borrowing money, be- 
cause it is a good investment, and having borrowed that money 
because it is a good investment, and discharged its loan, could 
be mulcted by an interest rate or a tax rate fixed six months 
thereafter, by reason of the improvident conduct of people 
thereafter or by reason of a change in the money market, which, 
if it had taken place before the bank borrowed, would have led 
them never to make the investment. 

The plan suggested in the Owen amendment is absolutely the 
practical and proper thing. It proceeds upon this basis: If a 
bank when the market is easy and the rate is low borrows 
money, it pays its debts on that basis; but if a bank comes to 
borrow money when the reserve is low, when there is a great 
amount of money out, when it is engaged in increasing a burden 
that is already so high that it has become a danger to the 
system, it knows that it must pay a tax or penalty for having 
further invaded the system. It is in the shape really of an 
increased interest, fixed at that time and in that district, and 
based upon the invasion of the gold reserve which has taken 
place. The man, therefore, who comes at that time to get an 
accommodation, who comes at the time of danger and demands 
help, pays for the accommodation just the price that he ought 
to pay for coming at that time, and the transaction is closed. 

We are putting the member banks on the same basis that any 
man is on who comes to a bank to borrow money. A man who 
comes to a bank to borrow money and finds money easy gets it 
at a low rate of interest; but if he comes to a bank to borrow 
money when the rate is high, when money is scarce, he pays for 
his money, because it is worth more to him and it is a greater 
hardship for the bank to loan it. 

It seems to me the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I make the point of order that it is an amend- 
ment in the third degree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that the 
amendment is one in the second degree only and falls within 
the provision of Rule XVIII. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to his amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 39—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Will the Senatof permit a question about 
an amendment that he has just had adopted before he passes 
further? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On page 5 the Senator had his bill 
amended by striking out in line 6 the words “ within the disere- 
tion of the Federal reserve board.” : 

As it now stands, if any member bank fails to comply with 
any provision of this act, thereby its franchises become forfeited. 
Under the section of the national-bank act which treats with 
the same subject, section 5239, the provision is that “if the 


directors of any national-banking association shall knowingly 
violate, or knowingly permit any of the officers,” and so forth, to 
violate any of the provisions, their franchises shall be forfeited. 
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By striking out that the franchises shall be forfeited within 
the discretion of the Federal reserve board, it seems to me that 
it absolutely forfeits the national bank’s franchise if unwittingly 
it should fail to comply with the slightest provision of this ac 
I wondered whether the Senator had intended to bring about 
that situation. . 

Mr. OWEN. It was believed that, if this language was fo). 
lowed and any noncompliance with or violation of the ac 
should be determined and adjudged by a court of competent 
jurisdiction in a suit brought for that purpose under the direc. 
tion of the Federal reserve board by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, it would cover that contingency. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let me direct the Senator's attentioy to 
this view of it: I agree that before the corporation could pe 
dissolved under the language of the bill the court would haye 
to find that there had been a noncompliance, but inasmuch as 
the act provides that any noncompliance, whether wittingly o; 
unwittingly, would be a noncompliance that would forfeit 
thereby, it is not within the jurisdiction of the court to say 
that it ought not to be forfeited because the noncompliance was 
an innocent one. It seems to me very hard and fast and utterly 
mandatory. An innocent omission of one of the details eop- 
tained in this bill thereby forfeits the franchise. All the court 
can determine is whether there was such a noncompliance: the 
court can not say that the franchise ought not to be forfeited 
because it was an innocent and immaterial noncompliance, for 
it was thereby forfeited. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I venture to suggest to the 
Senator from Connecticut that no authoritative assertioy of 
noncompliance can be made except through the process provided 
by the statute itself. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I agree to that. I think, however. | 
failed to make myself understood by the Senator. It is pot 
for the court to say that the noncompliance ought not to forfeit 
the franchise because it is an innocent one or an immateri;! 
one. Under the language of the proposed act, as it now stands 
as amended, without the word “ knowingly,” which is contained 
in the national-bank act, and with the discretion given the 
Federal reserve board stricken out, it leaves it so that no 
matter if it is the most innocent violation or noncompliance in 
the world, the franchises are thereby forfeited. All the court 
can find afterwards is whether there had been such a non- 
compliance. If the court finds that the noncompliance was 
perfectly innocent—— 

Mr. OWEN. I remind the Senator that the court can not 
make any declaration on the subject one way or the other 
until the Federal reserve board sees fit to direct a suit, and they 
would not, within the exercises of a wise discretion, authorize 
or direct a suit for an innocent noncompliance. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBER. All the court can do under this act is, 
after the comptroller has brought the suit—— 

Mr. OWEN. The comptroller will not bring a suit on the 
assumption of the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. The proposed act provides: 

Any noncompliance with or violation of this act shall, however, le 
determined and adjudged by any court of the United States of con 
tent jurisdiction in a suit brought for that purpose in the district of 
territory in which such bank is located, under direction of the Federal 
reserve board, by the Comptroller of the Currency in his own name & 
fore the association shall be declared dissolved. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Connecticut is assuming that 
the Federal reserve board would direct a suit to be brought by 
the Comptroller of the Currency upon circumstances which 
would not justify a suit, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But the discretion of the Federal reserve 
board to decide whether a franchise is forfeited or not has beet 
taken away, and if the Federal reserve board obeys the lan- 
guage of the act they will direct a suit to be brought. The, 
if the court says the act was a yiolation or 2 noncompliance, 
although it was an innocent one, it has to dissolve the associ: 
tion, because, under the terms of the act, its franchise has been 
forfeited. 1 do 

I have no special interest in the matter whatever. but a. 
not see why the present provision of the national bankins as 
that the noncompliance must have been knowingly made shoul 
be stricken out as it is stricken out in this bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, on page 39, line 6, 
strike out the words “thirty-three and one-third 
“forty,” so as to read: 
shall be at least equal to 40 per cent of the Federal reserv 
issued to said bank— 

And so forth. 

Mr. BURTON. I move to amend the amendment b 
out the word “forty” and inserting “forty-five. ne amend 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair regards the amen, 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ohio as in the n! 


P- 











I move to 
and insert 


e notes 


y striking 
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substitute. The question is on the amendment to the amend- | amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. The 
ment proposed by the Senator from Olio. [Putting the ques- | Secretary will call the roll. 

tion.} The “ noes ” have it, and the substitute is rejected. The The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

question reeurs on the amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
th senator from Oklahoma. eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLnerson]. 
“The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 


Mr, OWEN. On page 39, line 9, I move to strike out the 
clause beginning with the words “The Federal” down to the 
end of the sentence in line 16, that being im conflict with the 
provisions otherwise made in the amendment which has been 
7 nite 


, PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 

. Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

‘hea Srererary. On page 39, line 9, after the word “agent,” 

il proposed to strike out down to and including the word | 

“cnspension,” fm Tine 16. 
mendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. President, that completes the amendments 


2 
a 


OWEN 
mendment which I desired to offer. 

ROOT. Mr. President, the amendment of the reserve | 
: ens which has been adopted.is, I think, a very great | 
improvement of the bill, and ft is very gratifying that it should 


to the 


‘ ’ ’ 


he _ I do not think, however, that it is adequate, and, 
hout detaining the Senate at all by any remarks, I will ask 


BURLEIGH} and vote. 


the senior Senator from Kentucky 
fore withhold my vote. 


renew the announcement I have heretofore made of t 
sary absence of my colleague [Mr. Srone] and the fact 
is 


| 


land [Mr. Jackson] has voted? 


I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. KERN (when his name was called). 
[Mr. 


I am paired with 
BrRaDLer] and 


there- 


Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). In the absence 


of my pair, the Senator from Connectient [Mr. McLean], I 
withhold. my vote. ie; 


If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay. 


(when his name was called). I again 


Mr. STERLING an- 


nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
THORNTON] and withhold my yote. 
Mr. REED (when Mr. Stone’s name was called). I desire to 


ne neces- 
re 
tliat pe 


paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Crark]. [If 


y colleague were present, he would vote “ nay.” 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. CHILTON. I inquire if the junior Senator from Mary- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. T! 


1a Chair ic tnformar *) a 
for a vote on the amendment which I presented the other day. wait ik he Chair is informed that ! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- | ~~ Mr CHILTON. I have pair with that Senator Seen 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York will be stated. phoants I énin tak iat 1 2 weithea. ra to F when Pe Pos 
» Secrerany, Im section 16 of the amendment of Mr. | «.7» Sted permitted to vote, 1 should vote 
( v it is proposed to strike out Ts 24 and 25 on pase St, Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
Q 1 to 9, inelusive, on page 38, and insert in lien thereo | tor from California {Mr. Prrxrys]. I transfer that pair to 
f wing: | the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Tirtman] and vote. 

10 Federal reserve banks may, from time to time, with the consent | [ yote “nay.” 
P val of the Federal reserve board, issue notes to meet business Mr. GOFF. [I wish to annonnce that I am paired with the 
Che said notes shall be obligations of the Federal reserve bank | Senator from Alabama [Mr. Banxneap] and therefore with- 

i ¢ the same and shall be recetvable for all taxes, customs, and hold my vote. 


| 

shall be redeemable in. gold on*demand at the Treasury De- 

f the United States in the city of Washington, D. C., or in ti 
r lawful money at the bank of issue. 

1 note issues of the Pederal reserve hanks shall at all times be | 


d by legal reserves to the extent required by this section and 
- es or bi 


] 
iS 


of exchange arising out of commercial transactions 


“ - of that limitation, that I eam net vote for the amendment, 
* ay ut Very much im faver of its other provisions. 


Mr. JAMES. My colleagne [Mr. Bravery] is unavoidably de- 


1ined from the Senate. He has a general pair with the Senator 
from Indiana fMr. Kern}. 
stand for the day. 


IT will ask that this announ 


Au 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative) 








a condition; and the question whether or not the amendment 
better subserves the condition may need some explanution. 


| . 
or obligations of the United States. , 3 | I desire to withdraw my vote, as I have a pair with the senior 
All demand [abilities imeluding deposits and note issues of the | Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] 
lt » banks shall be covered to the extemt of 50 per cent | Py Rae a ae Te ha ae ieee eS ia wt 
reserve of gold or other money of the United States which the The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 49, as follows: 
itional banks are now authorized to a as a a Ae their onl YEAS—22. 
V Provided, That whenever and so long as such reserve shail | i Galline -enros oe 
fall and remain below 50 per cent the Wederal reserve bank shall pay | he a eae poeeere = neend 
a special tax upen the defieieney of reserve at a rate inereasing i | Gotron Einite Sherman Week = 
proportion to sueh deficiency, as follows: Por each 24 per cent or | «.), want Semsher Smith, Mich Works 
tion thereof that the reserve falls below 50 per cent a tax shall | Dillingham Oliver @noet — “ae 
1 of 14 per cent: Provided further, That. no additional cireu- | du Pont 7 Pave Sutherl: a 
tes shall be_ issued whenever and so long as the amount of | ‘ - aiden — 
r e held by any Federal reserve bank falls below 334 per cent of | NAYS—49. 
it ltst nding: notes. Ashurst Hughes O'Gorman Simmons 
Any notes of the Federal reserve banks in circulation at any time in Brady James Overman Smith, Ariz 
Xcess in aggregate of $900,000,000 for aH of said banks, which are | Bristow Johnson Owen Smith, Md 
| by an equal amount of lawful money, gold bullion, or foreign | Bryan Jones Pittman Smith, 8. Cc. 
i coin, held by said banks shall pay a special tax at the rate of 14 | Chamberlain Kenyon Pomerene Swanson 
e t per annum, and any notes. im excess of an aggregate of | Clapp La Follette Ransdell Thomas 
$1,200,000.000 for all said Danks not so covered sitall pay a special | Clarke, Ark. Lane Reed Thompson 
ite of 5 per cent per annum: Provided, That in computing Crawford Lea Robinson Vardaman 
ts of $900,000,000 and of $1,200,000.000 the aggrecate | Cummins Lewis Saulsbary Walsh 
mount iny national-hank notes then outstanding shall be included. | Fictcher Martin, Va. Shafroth Williams 
( issued by the respective Federal reserve banks shall con- | Gore Martine, N. J. Sheppard 
irst Hen upon all the assets of the bank issuim¢ the same. It | Gronna Newlands Shicids 
the duty of the Federal — board to — =p gee = | Hollis Norris Shively 
ks to maintain at alk times. the parity of value of the notes | “OT VOTING—92 
said banks with the standard established by the first section | et NOT VOTING 24. an : 
March 14, 1900, entitled, “An act to define and fix the | Bacon Clark, Wyo. Lodge Smith, Ga. 
i of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of money issnéd | Bankhead Culberson McLean Stephenson 
i by the United States, to. refund the public debt, and for other | Borah Fall Myers Sterling 
| Bradley Goff Nelson Stone 
a | Burleigh Jackson Perkins Thornton 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is om the amend- | Chilton Kern Poindexter Tillman 
| by the Senator from New York to the amendment| So the amendment of Mr. Roor to the amendment of Mr. 
( ator from Oklahoma, OWEN was rejected. 
Mr. ROOT. On that L ask fer the yeas and nays. Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
‘he yeas and nays were ordered. which I send to the desk. 

m on xr . . i » we rn vy HP The a LATCH eET o the : . 
RISTOW, Mr: President, I desire to say that I am The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend 
very much in faver of the provision relating to the gold reserve, | ment will be stated. ; ; Bi gi eae 
9 ‘3, - = . . ) ORE , Aon 2 a d ‘ >" ne words “* ecler 
‘ud f think 50 per eent is net too high. I believe that the gold | The SECRETARY. _On page 41, line 4, after the words “ Federal 

‘erve should be the barometer to: regulate the amount of this | reserve board,” it is proposed to insert: 

‘reney. The objeetion I have to the amendment is the | which rate shall not be less than 5 per cent per annum on the averag 
i ity limitati Ini “84 ah | of such notes received by such bank and put into circulation, and 
ry umitation, beyond whieh it can net go without a sup- | sfterwards an additional rate of 1 | cent per annum for each 
: tax I think the tax ought te be imposed on the month such notes are in circulation, until a rate of LO per cent 
S y in the gold reserve; I believe that is the way it should | 2»num has been reached. 
»© tesulated; and my objection to the amendment is to that Mr. MeCUMBER. Mr. President, the purpose of the bill and 
a of it on page 3 which fixes an arbitrary tax. I regret, be- | the purpose ef the amendment are identical. Both are to meet 


“he PRESIDING OBFICER. The question is on the amend- 


meat offered by the Senater from New York [Mr. Roor] to the | his administration into the political life of the country by 


The President of the United States signalized the entry of 
a 
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concise declaration of his democratic purposes. On the 8th day 
of April last, in his first message delivered in person to the two 
Houses of Congress in joint session, he said: 

We must abolish everything that bears even the semblance of privi- 
lege or of any kind of artificial advantage and put our business men 
and producers under the stimulation of a constant necessity to be effi- 
cient, economical, and enterprising masters of competitive supremacy, 
better workers and merchants than any in the world. Aside from the 
duties laid upon articles which we do not and probably can not pro- 
duce, therefore, * * * the object of the tariff duties henceforth 
laid must be effective competition, the whetting of American wits by 
contest with the wits of the rest of the world. * * * To some not 
accustomed to the excitements and responsibilities of greater freedom, 
our methods may in some respects and at some points seem heroic, but 
remedies may be heroic and yet be remedies. 

Mr. President, the anticipation and the hope of the President 
of the United States have been realized. Our business men and 
producers have been put under the necessity for efficient 
economy. They have been put in competition with the business 
men of the world, and laboring under the much heavier cost of 
production, they are slowly, doggedly, but surely retreating. 
They are slowly but surely restricting their output and dis- 
charging their employees. We have whetted the wits of the 
American producers, and in the face of a vast reduction in 
orders for their products they have been compelled to direct 
those whetted wits, not toward aggressive competition, but in 
defensive reductions in expenses. We have whetted not only 
the wits of the foreign producer, but also his cupidity, and 
the two conjoined are being exercised for wu grand conquest of 
the American market. 

Mildly putting it, the methods adopted by the Democratic 
majority have in general been more than heroic. Measured by 
the effect upon the section of the country which I represent, 
the word “diabolic”’ would better express their efforts. 

Closely associated with the President’s idea of a_ heroic 
tariff operation is his idea of an opiate to make the patient, the 
American people, forget for a while the mutilation made by the 
tariff knife. 

The President follows this declaration which I have quoted 
immediately with another so closely that the two become merged 
in a sort of combined idea. He says, in the same paragraph of 
his message: 

At a later time I may take the liberty of calling your attention to 
reforms which should press close upon the heels of the tariff changes, 
if not accompany them, of which the chief is the reform in our banking 
and currency laws. 

Why did the President feel that the amendment to our 
banking and currency laws should press close upon the heels 
of the tariff changes, if not actually to accompany them? Why 
this close association between tariff reform and emergency 
currency? What but the anticipated emergency? 

Let us be fair and honest with the President, with the coun- 
try, and with ourselves. Notwithstanding the declaration of 
the Democratic majority that the business interests of the coun- 
try would not suffer by the proposed tariff change, the Presi- 
dent did not think so. He did not believe that the tariff 
remedies which he would apply would not seriously disturb 
industrial conditions. The President did anticipate injury, 
at least temporary injury, to the country, and hence his keen 
desire and his timely declarations that the anesthetic should 
be ready for immediate use. 

I have no complaint to urge against what I consider the com- 
mendable precaution of the President. I complain only of the 
particular remedy he prescribes, and which is being compounded 
by the Democratic doctors in Congress—the remedy of cur- 
rency inflation. Intoxication may make a man forget his ail- 
ments or his poverty; it never cures them. Inflating our cur- 
rency will not create prosperity. All it can do is temporarily 
to excite the belief that as long as we can borrow, as long as 
we are creating debts, we are prosperous. The hair-pulling day 
is sure to arrive in either instance; and the longer and greater 
the currency debauch the greater the final suffering. 

In simple, plain English the purpose of this bill has been, 
and the operation of this law will be, an inflation of our cur- 
rency as a tonic to revive us temporarily from the assured 
depression following our recent tariff legislation. 

Mr. President, that is not the proper remedy. The proper 
remedy is to remove the cause of the depression, and the recu- 
perative quality of the American people will take care of the 
disease. 

I have therefore, Mr. President, prepared an amendment to 
this bill which will make it what it ought to be. The country 
has been demanding an — currency bill as distinguished 
from a bill for currency inflation. The country has never asked 
for inflation. Wherever it has had an opportunity it has voiced 
a strong sentiment against it. It has called for an elastic cur- 
rency. You are responding to that call by giving it a debased 
currency. 


This amendment fixes a tax on the issue which will allow the 
paper currency provided in the bill—the Federal reserve notes 
to issue only when there is a real emergency or demand for jt 
and which will compel it to retire from circulation the moment 
it has fulfilled its purpose. 

I shall not even delay the Senate by a roll call. The ma jority 
of the Senate in caucus have determined the form of this pjjj 
and this amendment would naturally follow the fate of all othe; 
offered amendments. I simply want the amendment to indicate 
my own view of what would be a proper currency for this 
country. 

I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amenq. 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the amead. 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Th amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 19, in line 23, after the word “in,” | 
move to insert the word “all”; and after the word “ failea.” 
to strike out the word “national” and insert in lieu thereof 
“member”; and after the word “banks,” in line 24, to insert 
“in the United States,” so as to make the clause read: 

i Ag. @ Sessten, See Ane benefit of depositors in all failed member banks 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend. 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 19, in line 23, before the word 
“failed,” near the end of the line, it is proposed to insert the 
word “all”; after the word “ failed,” to strike out the word 
“national” and insert “ member”; and after the word “banks,” 
in line 24, to insert the words “in the United States,” so that 
if amended it wil! read: 

Paid to the United States as a trustee for the benefit of depositors 


in all failed member banks in the United States and failed member 
trust companies in the District of Columbia— 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment 
heretofore offered by him. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. At the end of section 27 I move to add the fol- 
lowing words: 

Provided, however, That section 9 of said act is hereby amended so 
as to change so much of the tax rates fixed in said section by making 
the portion applicable thereto read as follows: 

National banking associations having circulating notes secured otier- 


wise than by bonds of the United States shall pay for the first three 
months a tax at the rate of 3 per cent per annum upon the average 


|; amount of such of their notes in circulation as are based upon the 


deposit of such securities, and afterwards an additional tax rate of 
one-half of 1 per cent per annum for each month until a tax of 6 per 
cent per annum is reached, and thereafter such tax of 6 per cent per 
annum upon the average amount of such notes. 

The effect of that is, I will say, to lower the tax on the notes 
issued under the so-called Vreeland-Aldrich Act from 5 per cent 
to 3 per cent, gradually increasing it to 6 per cent, according to 


| the period of time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment 
heretofore offered by him. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, my colleague has been unavoid- 
ably absent during this debate on account of illness. He has 2 
general pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [ Mr. Samiti) 
and wishes to be recorded, when the vote is taken on the bill, in 
the negative. Having, however, given the matter more or less 
consideration he has expressed his views briefly in a letter which 
I received to-day and which I wish, in his behalf, to insert 0 
the Recorp. I should like to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
letter of the senior Senator from Massachusetts. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


“New York, December 17, 1913. 


“My Dear SENATOR WEEKS: I am, as you know, unable to be 
in Washington before the holidays, I can not, therefore, be 
present and give my vote in person upon the final passage of or 
currency bill, This I greatly regret; so much, indeed, that 
am unwilling to have the bill acted upon in the Senate without 
making public record of the reasons which would govert my 
vote, were I able to give it, upon the passage of the bill. . 

“The many details of this most important law I have bad a 
opportunity to master as they should be mastered by mae 
who presumes to discuss them. Fortunately for me, neuer 
there is no one who has a more thorough knowledge, not 0” 


of every feature of this particular bill but also of the tar-reack 
ing and difficult questions which must be involved in oat you 
of this character, than you, This mastery of the subjec abso- 
have demonstrated in debate, and therefore with the most 
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lute confidence I authorized you to pair me upon all amend- 
ments as you yourself voted, without any statement or explana- 
tion on my part. 

“ When, however, the Senate comes to a final vote upon the bill 
as a whole, there are certain general principles involved upon 
which I have very strong convictions. By these convictions my 
yote, could I be present and give it in person, would be decided. 

“| quite agree that there are provisions covering the details 
of the system proposed which would effect marked improve- 
ments in the system, or lack of system, of our banking laws as 
they now exist. This could hardly be otherwise, as many of 
these details are taken from the report of the Monetary Com- 
mission. But these improvements, which are not only most de- 
sirable, but which are very necessary, are not sufficient, in my 
opinion, to command my yote for the bill if they are linked with 
general principles which are both perilous and unsound. 
~ “Let me briefly state the objections which seem to me so grave 
as to make the adoption of the beneficial provisions of the bill 
impossible without a sacrifice of the fundamental principles 
upon which, as I believe, all sound and enduring banking laws 
must rest. 

“ Throughout my public life I have supported all measures de- 
signed to take the Government out of the banking business. I 
yoted for the withdrawal of the Treasury notes and hoped 
that I should live to see the legal tenders also withdrawn—the 
Government confined to coining gold, silver, and copper, and 
wholly free from responsibility for note issues. I believe very 
strongly that banking should be done and bank notes issued 
by banks rigidly supervised by the Government, but that the 
Government itself should have no part in either function. This 
bill puts the Government into the banking business as never 
before in our history, and makes, as I understand it, all notes 
Government notes when they should be bank notes. 

“The bill as it stands seems to me to open the way to a vast 
inflation of the currency. There is no necessity of dwelling 
upon this point after the remarkable and most powerful argu- 
ment of the senior Senator from New York. I can be content 
here to follow the example of the English candidate for Parlia- 
nent who thought it enough ‘te say ditto to Mr. Burke.’ I 
will merely add that I do not like to think that any law can be 
passed which will make it possible to submerge the gold stand- 
ard in a flood of irredeemable paper currency. 

“The guaranty of bank deposits seems to me a direct en- 
couragement to bad and reckless banking. I can not but think 
that it may have results like those which followed Jackson’s 
deposit of the surplus in the State banks. 

“The powers vested in the Federal board seem to me highly 
dangerous, especially where there is political control of the 
board. I should be sorry to hold stock in a bank subject to 
such domination. 

“T will not attempt to enumerate any other objections. Still 
less shall I undertake to argue upon those which I have men- 
tioned, for that would be impossible in a letter. 

“IT merely desire, as I have already said, to make public 
record of the reasons which lead me to ask you to pair me 
against the passage of this bill. I had hoped to support this 
bill, but I could not vote for it as it stands, because it seems 
to me to contain features and to rest upon principles in the 
highest degree menacing to our prosperity, to stability in busi- 
os and to the general welfare of the people of the United 
slates, 

“T am, as always, 

“Very sincerely, yours, H. ©. Lopar.” 


Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to offer an amendment to sec- 


tion 7. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 


_ The Secretary. On page 19, line 15, strike out “six” and 
insert “ five.” 


On page 19, line 16, after the period insert: 

" —_ the aforesaid dividend claims have been fully met, an amount 
neat = 1 per cent of the subseribed capital steck of each regional 
as all be set aside annually in a trust fund, to be known as the 
ya insurance fund, and shall be used for the payment of the 
bye . a of insolvent member banks under rules and regulations made 
y the board. When, in the judgment of the board, there has been 
; in such depositors’ insurance fund a sufficient sum fully 
the board the payment of the depositors of insolvent member banks 
Der ened shall, have power to suspend the setting aside of the said 1 
pleted by cee that in the event depositors’ insurance fund is de- 
fund show Ve Payment of depositors of insolvent member banks such 
much therece J¢Plenished by again setting aside such 1 per cent or so 
‘i thereof as, in the judgment of the rd, may be necessary. 


ine hase 19, line 18, after the word “claims,” insert “and 
: unas, 


accumulate¢ 
to insure 


— page 19, line 22, after the word “tax,” strike out the 


« 


tinder of the line and all of lines 23, 24, and 25 on page 





25, and on page 20 strike out lines 1 and 2, and in line 8 the 
word “ Treasury.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the purpose of this amend- 
ment I will explain, and I hope that the chairman of the com- 
mittee will see fit to accept it. 

It reduces the rate of interest which is paid on the capital 
stock from 6 to 5 per cent per annum. The capital stock in 
the system as the Senate has created it up to this time is owned 
by the member bank, and there is a 6 per cent cumulative divi- 
dend. I would reduce that from 6 to 5 and then use that 1 
per cent to create this guaranty or insurance fund for deposi- 
tors. The amendment provides that the 1 per cent then shall 
be set aside as an insurance fund for the depositors in the 
member bank. It takes 1 per cent of the profits that would 
come from the dividends, and since the subscribed capital will 
be approximately $100,000,000, it means that there would be 
$1,000,000 a year accumulated for the purpose of insuring the 
depositors in all the member banks. This fund would come 
out of the pockets of those who subscribed for the stock. 

I offer this amendment because, with 8 or 12 banks created, 
I think there will be some banks that will not have any net 
profits after the dividends have been paid and the other ex- 
penses which are provided for. I would make this an assess- 
ment, a claim, before any of the profits go to the Government, 
because I think the depositors in the member banks should be 
first considered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is already provision in the bill for 
the insurance of depositors? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would this 1 per cent be in addition to that? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; I have cut that out. 

Mr. NORRIS. If this is adopted, the Senator would strike 
that out? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; the amendment proposes to strike out 
that provision. 

Mr. NORRIS. I could not tell from the reading at the desk. 
I will ask the Senator if he can give any information as to 
whether the amendment he has offered would raise a larger 
sum than that already provided in the bill? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; this makes a fund; there is no doubt 
about it. First, there was a dividend of 6 per cent provided, 
and then 50 per cent of the net profits was set aside to accumu- 
late a surplus equal to 40 per cent of the capital. Then half of 
the additional net profits were set aside as an insurance fund. 
I would make the insurance fund come in ahead of any of the 
net profits and really take 1 per cent of the dividends of the 
banks upon their stock and make an insurance fund of that, so 
that in these small banks there will be an opportunity to create 
a fund about which there will be no uncertainty. 

I think under the provisions in the bill there will be some 
regions that will have an insurance fund and others will not, 





while if this amendment should be adopted they would all have 
an insurance fund. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 


yield to the Senator from Utah? 


Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not quite catch the full meaning of the 
Senator’s amendment, and therefore I will ask him a question. 
Suppose the profit of the regional bank was only 5 per cent, 
under the Senator’s amendment there would be no provision 
for a fund for bank depositors? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; that is true. If the bank is unable 
to pay dividends, this fund would not accumulate. 

Mr. SMOOT.. In other words, there would be no accumu- 
lation of the fund until after the bank had made 5 per cent 
profit for the stockholders? 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘That is right. After that there would be 
this accumulation of 1 per cent. 

The advantage of this amendment is that it brings in 1 per 
cent before the surplus is created. Instead of giving the bank 
6 per cent, it gives it 5 per cent and takes 1 per cent of the divi- 
dend that is provided in the bill and puts it into an insurance 
fund. 

I do not think that the chairman has been giving very serious 
attention to what I have been saysig. I should like the atten- 
tion of the chairman. I do not know whether he has heard any 
part of my conversation here, but I should like to know if he 
can not accept this amendment, so that we shall have a genuine 
insurance fund and will know what it will be. It will not be 
attended with the uncertainty in the smaller regional districts 


it 


ener en 
eee see mera 
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that there is under the provision as it is in the bill as it is | deposits by the National Government. All sueh propositions are 


framed. I am afraid that the chairman did not hear my re- 
marks. 


bad. There may, perhaps, be a modifying of the degree of yp. 
wisdom injected into some such particular scheme, but I want to 


Mr. OWEN. I do not understand that the Senator expected a | eall the attention of the chairman of the committee to this one 


reply from the chairman. I thought it was rather oratory 


} 
| 


proposition: In his bill it is proposed to pay the holders of this 


than a direct question. In reply to the Senator I will state | steck 6 per cent. The Senator from Kansas wishes to take 1 


that the Senate has already disposed of the matter by adopting 
a provision which is superior to the proposal of the Senator 
from Kansas. 


| per cent of that and constitute a fund to guarantee deposits, | 


would not do that with the 1 per cent. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Oklahoma that, in my judgment, he is wasting q 


Mr. BRISTOW. I do not understand that the provision had | million dollars a year of dividends on this stock. T think that 


been yet adopted. There are still some amendments offered to 
section 7, and the section has not been adopted. 


Mr. OWEN. It has been so far amended by the Senate as | 


to make it very certain that such a provision would be adopted 
when the Senate came to pass upon the matter in its entirety, 
because it has been amended so as to make certain its meaning. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I realize that the Senator has offered an | 


amendment which enables all! member banks to participate in 


this fund if there is any fund. My amendment seeks to insure | 


a fund, to get a fund, to have a fund even in the smaller bank 
districts. I understand the Senator is not much interested in 
that. He thinks that the fund he has provided for is enough 
for this purpose. Or does he really think that possibly this ts 
consuming valuable time for nothing—that in the end we will 
not have any insurance guaranty fund anyway? 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator from Kansas that it 
is very difficult on this side to hear what the Senator says 
beeause of the buzz of conversation throughout the Chamber. 
So in reality the chairman hes not heard all that the Senator 
has said, although he is disposed to hear, and ordinarily has no 
difficulty in hearing the Senator from Kansas. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I am very sorry I have not time to go over | 
it again, but I should like very much to do it. I suppose I | 


should not have proceeded while there was so much confusion 


on the other side of the Chamber. I want to take 1 per cent of | 


the 6 per cent that is provided for dividends of these banks 
and have a dividend of 5 per cent, with the other 1 per cent 


creating an insurance fund for the depositors in the member | 


banks. Does not the Senator think that would be a good thing 
to do? 


Mr. OWEN. I believe that an insurance fond of a sufficient | 


volume is an advisable thing to have, provided you have a sys- 


tem of examination that precludes the abuse of such a fund | 


by banks that are conducted in a slipshod, careless way. There 
is in some States of the Union no law at all with regard to 
bank inspection, and in some of the advanced States it is only 


recently, indeed, that there has been any proper method of | 


examining banks. So in adopting a system of this kind, which 
relates to banks under such a variety of laws as we have, I 
think there ought to be considerable eaution observed. I think 
that the present provision in the bill is hardly more than an 
acknowledgment ef a principle of government which, in time, 
would be developed; but I do not think it is worth while in 
this bill to attempt to develop a complete system. 

IT believe we have gone about as far as we can conveniently or 
safely go to provide a fund of the kind which has been sug- 
gested, but I do not think in a bill of this kind we could per- 
fect a measure of legislation that would be sufficiently well 
contrived to meet the exigencies that would arise under the 


various State laws and the defective system of examination | 


which prevails with regard to so many banks that would be 
member banks. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I think the Federal board has ample power | 


to provide for such examinations. I am just as anxious that 
the examinations should be very critical and exact as anyone 
could be. I know that the examinations should be thorough. 

[ realize the futility of undertaking to get this amendment 


adopted unless the chairman of the committee will accept it. | 


I will not consume the time of the Senate by asking for a roll 
call, because I could not secure any Democratic votes unless 
the caucus had passed upon it. Since the eaucus has not passed 
upon this amendment and the chairman, I suppose, would have 


no authority to accept anything that the caucus had not au- | 


thorized him to accept, and since a number of my associates 
on this side are very much opposed to such beneficial legisla- 
tion as this, I know it could not pass. So I will net ask for a 
roll call, but I do ask for a vote. 

Mr. OWEN. In view of the lack of sympathetic considera- 
tion by the Senator’s colleagues and his frequent suggestions 
as to the Democratic caneus, I might suggest that he attend 
the next Democratic caucus that is held and submit his propo- 
sition. a 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, as the Senate knows, I have no 
sympathy whatever with any proposition to guarantee bank 


he will find, as soon as this system is established, that the 
stock, which is now being sold on a 6 per cent basis with cumn- 
lative dividends and no taxes, will be selling on a 5 per cent 
| basis, and the Government will lose the difference; in other 
words, the stock will be selling at about $120 a share. I would 
| be willing to stake what Ifttle business reputation I have that 
every dollar of that steck could be sold on a 5 per cent basis 
| and save a million dollars a year. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, up to this time FE have taken 
no part whatever in the discussion of the pending bill, and per- 
| haps the Senate would feel more grateful to me if I should con. 
tinue that policy; but in view of what the chairman of the 
committee has stated concerning the section of the bill relating 
to an insurance fund, and inasmuch as I want to see that prin- 
ciple ingrafted upon this measure as an actual working reality, 
I feel impelled to say something in behalf of the provision which 
will be adopted by the Senate, and also to express the opinion 
that the proposition of the Senator from Kansas would be more 
acceptable, and I think more beneficial to the bill, but, as stated 
by him, it is quite evident that on both sides of the Chamber 
there is a very considerable opposition of a fundamental! char-. 
acter to the principle which is involved in what is generally 
known as the guaranty of bank deposits, which this is nof. 
I wish it were. As I understand this matter, it is intended to 
take a portion of the earnings which are realized from the op- 
| eration of these Federal reserve banks and devote them to the 
| payment of depositors of failed banks under the system. 
| That is not a guaranty and falls short ef an insurance, because 
| if the fund provided for is not sufficient for the purpose, there 
| is no payment, or at least but a partial payment. 

It is net a guaranty, because the fund does not come from the 
banks, but from the profits which are made im this system after 
dividends are paid and after a surplus fund has been created. 

Mr. President, to my mind, this ig one of the most beneficent 
features of the measure. Perhaps I may be partial to it be- 
cause I have advocated the principle for a good many years. It 
gives some measure of security to depositors, the individuals 
whose money, after all, is the real thing behind the new system, 
as it has been behind the old system, and which new system 
places a first lien practically upon all that they have as security 

| for the notes that are to be issued under the operation of the 
system itself. That being the case, the depositors in the member 
banks being the fundamental basis of the entire system and 
upon their deposits in the last analysis there rests the first lien, 
why should they not have some protection in this general scheme 
of banking, especially whem it can be easily given to them by 
devoting a part of the profits to that purpose, just as well as 
not? I have heard mueb discussion here about the protection 
| which holders of reserve notes need, but too little in behalf of 
the man whose little store lies at the foundation of the whole 
| system. 

| There are some great banks in the United States—very great 
banks—but the Government of the United States will mot trust 
one of them with a dollar of its money unless some guaranty °T 
indemnity or security is given, nor will the States of the Union 
nor the cities nor any of the municipal subdivisions. It is 4 
_ principle running through all deposits of public money without 
reference to the solveney or seeurity of the depositee that S* 
curity must be given for them. When a failure comes, if come 
it does, it is not the publie depositor, Mr. President, but it 's 
the private individual who has the last lien and the last chance 
to get his money out of the bank. This is wrong, and it is 2 
his behalf that I invoke the consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President-—— 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cole 
rado yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? : st 

Mr. THOMAS. TI will yield, if it is not taken out of my tit 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will be ea 
rule that it will be taken out of the time of the Senator ™™ 
Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. If that is the case, I can not yield... 

Mr. President, the chief objection that is urged again® talent 
| system is, and always has been, that it encourages frat 





‘banking; that it offers a premfum to unprincipled adventurers 
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to go into the banking business. The senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor] the other day complained that— 
it gives the credit of the United States to every speculator, every 
promoter, every blackguard, who is able to scrape together $25,000 
and take out a aational-bank charter. 

* = * + i: * 


Depositors may intrust their money to the speculator with the same 
confidence with which they intrust their money to the sound and 
conservative banker. 

It is a fact, Mr. President, that unprincipled men go into all 
lines of business in this world, and I know of no system of 
legislation that will preyent it. If we could keep scoundrels and 


adventurers out of the banking business, the system would be | 


absolutely perfect, and we would not be obliged to waste the 
time which this Senate has wasted upon the consideration of a 
panking and currency measure. It is against that class of 
individuals, Mr. President, that all schemes of protective legis- 
lation are necessarily directed. Our common experience is that 
they are in the banking business, and they have been ever since 
there was such a business. And they will be until human nature 
undergoes radical transformation. Says the Senator from New 
York: 

It is a premium on speculation. 

be a = ft + od 
T 


It is an invitation to every adventurer in the world to come into the 
ional-bank system and get the indorsement of the United States upon 
the moneys he comes to owe for his schemes. 


Then the Senator from New York calls attention to this as an 
illustration, I presume, of his general statement: 
In the panic of 1907 there was a chain of banks in the city of New 


* 





reat 
There 
companies, and all sorts of speculative 
terprises. If they succeeded, the managers of the banks would have 
made enormous fortunes. They failed. The men who had trusted 
t! suffered the natural consequences which in this world follow folly 
and a failure to regard the laws of probity and good sense. 

There is an instance of bad banking given by the Senator 
under the present system which is devoid of any guaranty 
feature whatsoever; in other words, the condition of which the 
Senator complains now exists. It does not need to be promoted 
or stimulated by any bank guaranty system. It is here, and 
the Senator can not draw his illustrations from what is bred 
from the law which he commends in order to punctuate an evil 
which he prophesies. And, Mr, President, in addition to this 
chain of banks which failed there were and are other chains 


terprises out of which the managers of the banks looked for 
t. If they had kept on, they would have become millionaires, 
e companies, ——- 





of banks which did not fail; and failure, or the want of it, seems | 


to be the measure of determining its legitimacy. Contempora- 


neously with the Heinze chain was a chain which the firm of | section. saia: 


Morgan forged and controlled, consisting of the First National 
sank, the Guaranty Trust Co., the Bankers’ Trust Co., the First 
Securities Co., the Equitable Life Assurance Society, and the 
New York Life Insurance Co., and doubtless many others. They 
also financed ice companies and railroad companies and steam- 
ship companies, and a great many other companies. They suc- 
ceeded. Their suecess has been tremendous; it has been 
phenomenal. The Morse system of banks failed and Morse went 
to the penitentiary. The Morgan system of banks succeeded and 
Morgan went to heaven. [Laughter.] 

There is no great difference in principle, Mr. President, be- 
tween that chain of banks which the Senator from New York 
used as an illustration and those chains of banks which exist 
everywhere, the principal difference being that some represent 
fhormous and stupendous capitalization bound and linked to- 
eether in millions, while the others, weak imitators, are gen- 
‘rally made unsuccessful because of the opposition of their 
cicintic competitors, which regard them as nuisances. 


or 
si 


and finances of the country therefore determines their fate 


and then holds them up as horrible examples of what may 
occur under a guaranty system. 
ditions exist, they are here, and they will continue so long as 
king continues, whether we have a guaranty system or not. 
; Mr, President, some years ago what was known as the Walsh 
Bat x, In the city of Chicago, failed. It was a tremendous fail- 
ure; it was one which threatened for a time the financial situa- 
“ion in that great city. The banks comprising the clearing 
‘o protect themselves, had to get behind the failed bank 
and practically guarantee all its deposits. If there had been 
: System coupled, as the Senator from Oklahoma suggests, with 
i good method of examination, which they have now, as has 


banl 


house, 


— Suggested, and which they have put into operation because 
ti howe bitter experience, they never would have been obliged 
» ag ‘he guarantors after the fact, at a loss to themselves, as 


ing immunity, 


So that, so far as these con- | 


a chain, five of them linked together—that had been promoting | 


} 


I might mention a number of instances in which the principle 
of bank guaranty has been vindicated by experience, and I 
might mention the fact, because I believe it to be true, that. in 
the instance which the Senator from New York used as his 
illustration, ultimately the depositors got their money. 

Mr. President, the time is coming, in my judgment, when in 
every State in this Union there will be a system of bank guar- 
anty, because the people see the force of it; the depositors de- 
mand it, and the demand will be so potent as to overcome the 
opposition of the banking interests of this country. 

In this connection it might, perhaps, not be amiss to call 
attention to the fact that the same opposition was made to our 


| postal savings-bank system that is made to the bank guaranty 


system. It was something unheard of, something entirely out 
of the ordinary, something which in banking eyes menaced the 
welfare and the interests of the country. I call attention to 
an article which appeared in the Chicago Banker of date 
February 5, 1910, which, I am told, is a most reputable publi- 
cation, and which graphically outlines the opposition which the 
American Bankers’ Association made at that time to the posial 
Savings bill. As it is not very long, I will read it into the 
REcoRD: 

New York, January 31— 


It must be January 31, 1910— 


New York, January 31. 
The American Bankers’ Association to-day told why it is willing to 
spend a vast sum of money ($1,000,000 if necessary) to educate the 


the 


people against the postal savings bank. The association 
postal savings as a menace to the American people. 

The association probably is the most important and financially pow 
ful organization of capitalists in the world. It consists of the offic 
of every National, State, and savings bank in the United States. The 


regards 





| capital controlled runs into billions of dollars. 


he organization is prepared to go “the limit” to defeat the pro- 
posed postal savings bank bill now before Congress, and it declares. 
without equivocation, that this opposition is absolutely 
without prejudice. The American Bankers’ Association has expended 
between $20,000 and $25,000 in postage stamps alone in circulation 
throughout the country of literature bearing on the subject and peti- 
tions in blank addressed to Members of Congress, which read: 

“ Believing that the postal savings bank system would prove detri 
mental to the best business interests of this community and of the 
country at large, the undersigned respectfully urge that you oppose any 
legislation for the establishment of postal savings banks.” 

Haif a million copies of this petition have been sent out by the 
association to every chamber of commerce, to every board of trade, to 
every commercial body, life insurance company, and provident loan so 
ciety, and also to every building and loan association in the United 
States. 

In order that the people may understand the motives actuating the 
American Bankers’ Association, William Hanhart, secretary of group 2 
of the American Bankers’ Association, which includes the savings-bank 


unselfish and 


“ The idea of postal savings banks originated with Postmaster General 
Meyer, and my statistics show that Mr. Meyer’s proposition was based 
on utterly erroneous figures furnished year after year by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. In the belief that this postal savings-bank 
legislation is not for the best interests of the American people we are 
engaged in a campaign to educate the people on this tcpic, and, while 
the expense is heavy, we reckon not the cost.” 

This statement from the Chicago Banker well illustrates the 
position of the American Bankers’ Association to great and 
needed changes in banking operations. This organization, com- 
posed of gentlemen of the highest character and doubtless anx- 
ious to serve what they believe to be the public welfare, unfor- 
tunately stands too close to the practical details of banking to 
catch the larger vision which a broader perspective would 
afford; and so, when the postal savings-bank measure 


was 


before the country, although the public sentiment of the Nation 


The | 
eiler power which dictates and dominates the liquid money | 


i 





| 
| 


was behind it, understood it thoroughly, were familiar with its 
benefits in European countries and anxious to see it crystallized 
as Soon as possible into a law, this great association, with its 
head in the sand, used all of its power and all of its influence 
in a useless and ridiculous effort to defeat it. 

Whatever its motive may have been—and that I do not ques- 
tion—the subsequent events which began with the enactment of 
that bill into law have demonstrated that instead of “ educat- 
ing the people” the association should have educated itself as 
to the wants and needs of the people, because, generally speak- 


| ing, the mass of the people are more nearly right in their eco- 


nomic ideas and desires than any specific interest has ever 
proved to be. 

I make the prediction that if this measure is incorporated into 
the pending bill, as I think it will be, the time is not far distant 
when the opposition to it which is now so manifest will not only 
disappear, but will be accepted as an essential to a safe system of 
banking. It is a system of legislation which is designed to pro- 
tect the poor man, the depositor of limited means, the man with 
a small but precious hoard, who can least afford to lose his 


should have been guarantors before the fact, with result- | money, and who is therefore more directly interested than any- 


one else in a safe and sound system of banking and currency. 
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Mr. President, the purpose of this bill is to enable the banks 
of the country to obtain money when needed, in order that the 
business of the country may not suffer from panics and from 
disaster through temporary monetary stringency. In other 
words, the credit of the United States is given to the banking | 
interests of the country, to the end that they may serve the | 
people. To put it more concisely, the credit of the people is | 
given to the people’s creditors, although for a beneficent pur- 
pose. Surely those who deposit their money in the banks, those 
who lie at and whose collective savings form the basis of the 
entire system, without whose deposits the system itself could 
not be maintained and might not be necessary, and who have 





they had confidence, should be themselves made to feel, through 
the operation of this bill and the provisions it contains, that 


suffered most in times past from the failure of banks in which | 


heir interests have been cared for, or at least have not been | 
6 ; ; | and what is the net result? 


wholly overlooked. 


The risk to the fund is comparatively small. I have here a | 


postal card which I received from Chicago the other day. I 
have not had time to verify the figures, but I think they are 
very nearly right. The communication is directed to this par- 
ticular portion of the bill. 
fy correspondent says: 


The Government has received in the past 50 years from national 


banks in the shape of taxes on circulation $120,000,000 Expenses 
of administration of that department have not exceeded $30,000,000, | 
Her the net profit to the Government is $96,000,000, or three times 


the amount of losses to depositors during same period, 


I may say that in round numbers the loss to depositors during 


that period was $37,000,000, which is somewhere near one- | 


fortieth of 1 per cent of the total deposits of the country. 


Hiow easy and without added expense to the banks it would have 
been to have insured national-bank deposits all these years out of the 
profit from this tax and to have used it for the relief of this small 
percentage of losers. And why could not one or two millions out of 


this $90,000,000 of profit have been devoted to a deposit-cuaranty | 
fund? And why does not this slender percentage of loss justify the | 


establishment of the policy now, when the surplus of the regional banks 
will scon be sufficient for the purpose, and thus provide for making 
it effective at once, and not at some future or indefinite time, as con- 
templated by the Senate amendment? 

That, Mr. President, suggests in concrete form what I think 
the amendment to the bill is designed to accomplish—to take a 
part of that which comes from the general business of banking, 
which taxes no one, and devote it to the security of the de 
positor. You want to make this new law popular. That is 
right. And let me tell you that it will be popular when the 
depositor knows that the Government keeps watch and guard 
over his savings as well as the millions of industry and com- 
merce. While it is true that the total amount of losses to de- 
positors in national banks up to 1912 aggregated but $37,000,000, 
it does not represent the actual loss to the depositors themselves. 

To illustrate what I mean, the other day there was a run on 


one of the banks in the city of Washington during which men | 


were going up and down the lines of depositors who were wait- 


ing for an opportunity to get their money working upon their | 


needs and fears and offering to discount their deposits for 5 


per cent. In many instances this offer was eagerly accepted, | 
notwithstanding the bank was sound. I know, and I suppose | 


it is the experience of a great many other Senators, that when 
a bank fails the depositors are frequently obliged by their 
necessities to sell their accounts to speculators, at speculators’ 
prices, the latter making a great profit upon them. That is 
neither more nor less than legalized robbery. 

A proper system of bank guaranty or bank insurance would 
do away with this additional spoliation of the poor depositer, 
who because of his necessities is subject to loss by the failure 
of the bank, on the one hand, and to be stripped of his small 


possessions and small opportunity to obtain some part of it by | 


speculators, on the other. 
It seems to me this is one of the most beneficent features of 
this measure, and I am glad it is to be inserted in the bill. 


I wish it were more specific and more definite, as it must be- | 


come if the great mass of depositors threughont this country 
have their interests and welfare conserved as they should be 
by 2 great scheme of banking and currency. The postal savings 
bank is a success. Who to-day would dare to suggest its aboli- 
tion? The guaranty of deposits under a system of frequent and 
exhaustive examinations will prove a greater one. Hasten the 
day when it shall become a law. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I submit and ask to have printed 
in the Record a memorandum bearing upon the question of the 
guaranty of bank deposits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there cbjection? The Chair 
hears none, and the request is granted. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
[Memorandum by George H. Shibley, publicist.] 


HISTORY OF GUARANTY OF BANK DEPOSITS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1907-1913. 


On December 17, 1907, the State of Oklahoma, noted for its pro. 

essiveness, enacted a law providing for the establishment of a fing 
or the guaranty of the safety of deposits in the State banks, This 
system is compulsory. 

Fifteen months later a somewhat similar system was established jn 
Nebraska (Mar. 25, 1909). 

Three weeks earlier, in Kansas, a voluntary system for the incorpo. 
rated banks of the State was enacted (Mar. 6, 1909). ; 

Three days after the Kansas yoluntary system was installed a similar 
plan was established in South Dakota. 

On August 9, 1909, the Texas Legislature established a law providing 
that all incorporated State banks must secure depositors either by tha 
guaranty fund or by furnishing a guaranty bond. : 

Nearly six years have poses since the first State entered upon this 
procedure for the protection of the people of their several jurisdictions 


In each of the States the people, through their Representatives jn 
the Government, have continued the system, amending ft in such points 
as experience has shown should be improved. 

That is conclusive proof that the main preeips is indorsed by the 
people in the States where it has been tried. ; 

In line with the favorable action by the people of these five pro- 


| gressive States are the following statements by bank commissioners. 


In the last published report of the bank commissioner of Oklahoma, 
Hon. J. D. Lankford, he says: 

“ With referemce to the bank guaranty feature of our law, wil! say 
| that it is not growing in favor with the bankers, but is becoming moro 
popeine each day with the people.” (Report of Dec. 15, 1912, p. vii.) 

he last published report of the Kansas bank commissioner, }) 

J. N. Dolley, says: 

“The guaranty law in Kansas has done more to pnt the prover 
amount of confidence in the State banks than any other one thing since 
| its enactment. It also has done much toward assisting us to reeul: 

and supervise the banks in the manner that they should be and raisin 
| them to their present high standard. I am pleased to inform you that 
the guaranty law has been a success in every sense of the word.” (Re- 
port of Sept. 1, 1912, p. 3.) 
These oflicial statements are in line with the people's action in re- 
taining the laws. 


THE PROPOSALS IN THE OWEN AND THE HITCHCOCK BILLS. 


The proposals in the Owen and the Hitchcock bills are improvements 
over the State laws for the guaranty of the safety of bank deposits in 
that the fund for the payment of losses is to come from part of the 
| profits to the Goevernmént from the Federal reserve banks, so that the 

banks in the system will not be taxed to supply the fund to pay the 
losses. That is a vital difference. 

Another great difference between these two bills and the State sys- 
tems is that the proposed Federai system is to be in connection with an 
elastic volume of money, so that whenever a bank shall be liquidated 
the payment of depositors in cash will no longer cause any stringency 
in the money market; and then as rapidly as normal conditions are 
restored the extra amount of cash will retired from circulation. 

In beth the Owen and the Hitcheock bills there is a provision that 
the necessary regulations in connection with the system shall be 
enacted. The Owen bill would piace im the Secretary of the Treasury 

| the issuance of the necessary regulations; the Hitchcock bill suggests 
that the Federal reserve board should issue the regulations. 

One of the necessary regulations, as experience @emonstrates, is that 
inasmuch as depositors are sure to get their money back from ecaci 
bank that is in the system, and therefore the thing which decides them 

| to patronize a bank does not include a consideration of the sound sense 
| with which the competing banks are managed, it becomes necessary to 
prescribe regulations limiting the amount of interest that shall be paid. 
| With this safeguard for all comcerned, coupled with adequate ¢x- 
| aminations and supervision by the Government, upon which the de- 
positors are forced to rely for safety, except as they secure special 
security or security from a law establishing a guaranty, there w ill be no 
opportunity for “ wildcat ” banking. an 

Unfair competition will not be permitted. Therefore the system wil 
be a benefit to the Nation. All concerned will be benefited, the people 
as a whole and the banks that will be in the system. Such losses 2s 
shall come—iosses in excess of the total losses of the entire capital 
stock and surplus and the double Mability of the stockholders in the 
national banks—will fall upon the “ de tors’ insurance fund.” 4s * 
| 4s to be termed, a fund belonging in common to all of the people ant 

being liable for their general benefit. The justice of this, coupled _ 
| the ease with which the fund is to be built up, insures that the ae 
| tem will become an immediate success and popular with the nations 
| banks as well as popular with the people. 32 
The popularity with the national banks will be for several reasons. ‘ 
| First. The volume of deposits will increase rapidly, due to both ® 
| withdrawal of deposits from banks wherein there is a risk of low a 
the bringing out of money from hiding; also, the postal savinss banks, 
with their low rate of interest, will rapidly suffer losses from wi” 

rawals. ad 
“ Second. The banks whose ters are protected from losses bs a 
insurance fund will not suffer from any “run” by depositors, nor ¥ 
so large a volume of reserves be needed from day to day. oi laste 

Third. The managers of each of the safeguarded banks wi!!! grea’! 
| appreciate the security from “runs.” Under the existing ae 
bank system, where each bank stands by itself and is totally - in 
to y off its depesitors if for any reason they shall decide ° is 
in large numbers and request payment, the manager of * ene 
ever considering just how he and his colleagues may not .— 
that can be made use of by competitors to cause a lack of com © the 
and an immediate “run.” In other words, the managers of cies 0) on 

competing banks in the national system are ever over A Down). This 
on their Rusk, no matter how really safe the institution may = * of the 
uneertainty and danger will be removed through the installation 
depositors’ insurance fund. he volume of 
For these three great reasons, namely, the increase in tt . the Fed: 
| the deposits in the national banks and other member ee oe “ean” 
| eral reserve system, the value in dollars and cents of preven Ss naity of 


upon these banks, and, third, the value to bank manager Action. The 
















preventing “ runs,” the proposed system will be a grea 
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ational banks will find it to their advantage to remain as | 
aor and a considerable proportion of the State banks will 
-< come in ip the near future, and eventually ali of them. In 
an, Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, and South Dakota the State banks 
; ‘obliged to pay the insurance fund, whereas under the Federal | 
-stem the Government is to contribute ft. In the States where | 
here is no State provision for insurance of the safety of deposits | 
$ nle’s self-interest will cause them to gradually transfer their 
on 1) safe banks. Furthermore, the additional advantages in the 


™ ut the Nation by means of the Federal clearing house will 
. Federal reserve system to become the prevailing one through- 


Nation. The two advantages just described and the fact that | 


ey to a unification of the banking system is bound to con- 

ae of y load to their complete termination through transfers to the 
' ystem, with its great natural and man-made advantages. 

mediate questions of just how great will be the payment of 


the rth ming system, and hew great shall be the percentage of de- 





oars of experience shall have been had there then will be provided 
whatever changes are needed. 
The ent aim is to be sure and amply safeguard the public inter- 
’ that it well may be that experience will demonstrate that the 
hanks will be able to seeure reductions in percentages and in- 
creases it tes for the money on deposit with the Federal reserve banks 
t i]] materially aid. Certain it is that Congress will supply to the 
hveiness world in this country the most effective system that it will be 
to devise, so that in the competition for trade with the nations 


of Europe every possible disadvantage, such as cheaper interest rates 
fo |, will be overcome. Therefore there is every reason why the 
existing national banks should continue with the system. Congress, 
now that it represents again the people of this great country, can be 
depended upon to deal justly with every branch of industry. There is a 
enerally recognized need for a banking system in which the cost to the 


- men shall be as low as is consistent with safety, and this 
» combined with the natural advantages of the national system, 
inevitably result in its becoming the all-prevailing one in this 





GUARANTY OF BANK DEPOSITS. 
REBUTTAL. 


Pecause the Democratie majority in the Senate have seen fit to pro- 
vide in their bill for a depositors’ insurance fund, to be built up from 
funds due to the United States Government, the senior Senator from | 
New York has seen fit to declare against the plan, using strong words in | 


denupeiation, and elosing with the words: 

“We (the people of this Nation) are turning our faces away from the 
ul 11 principle upon which we have come to our high estate. 
re turning them weakly toward practices which history shows have 

variably led to deeadenee, to degradation, and the downfall of nations.”’ 
It is thus that the ones who have served with the powerful few 

n they were the rulers in this Nation talk. They would that the 

ld leave themselves unprotected in their relations with 

the bankers, while the Government and the rich few take special 

security from the banks that they deposit with. But the phillipics of 

1 statesmen will not deter the party organization that represents 
er of things in this country. 

I int that the reactionists make against the providing of a 
depositors’ insurance “— is either a fallacy or there are advantages 
W I than offset It. 

For example, the New York Senator said: 
. rious side of it is that this is giving the credit of the United 











States to eve speculater, every promoter, every blackguard, who is 
‘ rape together $25,000 and take out a national-bank charter.” 

rhe Senator failed to state that the United States is also to examine 
tt n! nd constantly supervise them; also, that bank examina- 
ti ns and supervision ought to be so thorough that the certificate of 


ng power will be the thing upon which the depositers 

nd not their personal knowledge of the board of directers 

l of executive officer. Always there are some bankers who are 
ined to take undue risks, and the examinations and supervision 
’ sted to that class so that under no circumstance shall 

lose their money. The depositors are compelled by the 

es of the ease to rely upen the Government's supervision, 
that Government ought also to provide a system of depositors’ 
reby supplying adequate protection. In the States where 

being tried, under unfavorable conditions as compared 
be posstin’ for nationally, there is no going back to 
or the public. The Government that does the inspect- 


With what can 
nonprotectlon f 
* must do it so well that whatever losses are to fall upon the public 
8 fall upon either the whole of it or upon the banks that are profit- 
‘ng from the banking system. 
When the depositors’ insurance fund shall be in operation nationally 
ist a powerful incentive in the Treasury Department of 
_to properly imspeet the banks in that system. Under the 
anization that preceded the one now in office in the Federal 
t there was a steady refusal to amend the law so as to 
on), .ceguate supervision and examination of the national banks. 
: ‘omptroiler of the Currency recommended needed reforms in the 
act only to see the real rulers refuse to carry out the 
Wolves refused to protect the “sheep”; but now that the 
the ruling power there will be no doubt about adequate 
ng provided against “ wildcat” banking. One of the first 
* Should be the providing for the depositors’ insurance fund and 
uo ments for better examinations as provided in our Dill in 








PS ge. following extract from the argument in favor of a limited insur- 


", on February 25, 1908, on S. 3023 :) 
THE GUARANTY OF DEPOSITS. 


tute 


to their _ ’ guaranteed out of the tax paid by the national banks 
reulatinn eet Circulation and by the proposed tax on emergency 


> heretofore pointed out, the tax on the annual circulation 





s during the last nine years is $85,000 per annum. 


ic to the member banks for their funds that are to be placed in | 


the member banks that must be placed with the reserve bank | 
-iet, are merely temporary matters, for as soon as a cou le | 


Senator. Rterest-bearing deposits by Rosmrer L. Owsn, United States 


Provides that noninterest-bearing deposits in national 


There would be no need for so large a guaranty fund except for its 
moral effect. There is no harm in making it so abundant that confi- 
dence in the fund sheuld be assured. There might be harm if the 
fund were not large enough to thoroughly establish public confidence. 

As I bave already pointed out, the fear of the depositor is the real 
cause of hoarding money on a large scale by the people. If you 
remove the cause for this hoarding, there will be no panic eapable of 
seriously harming our national commerce. 

en the depositor is absolutely assured in the security of his 


whatever to withdraw his funds, and he has no reason to hoard it. 
There is a class of persons who do not keep any bank account, 

because of their distrust. One of the strongest benefits arising from 

the guaranty of deposits would be to bring out the currency hoarded 


| 
eserve system of the cheap method fer transferring funds | deposit, regardless of the solvency of the bank, he has no reason 


The insurance plan would bring into activity a considerable volume 
of money which is now hidden. 

But the value of the imsuramce plan is not the protection of the 
depositor ; it is the protection of the public; it is the protection of 
our commerce ; it is the promotion of the stability of business conditions 
which is specially to be desired. The depositor is perfectly safe now, 
| but nevertheless when he takes fright and withdraws currency for 
| hoarding and produces a panic he is very dangerous to our commerce, 

and it is this danger which should be abated. 

I have received a vast number of letters from bankers with regard 
| to the insurance of deposits. The great majority of these letters 
| strongly favor the guaranty plan and give abundant reason therefor. I 
| submit a sample of these letters (Appendix “E”), but I have also 
received various letters from bankers opposing the idea of the guaranty 
| of deposits. k 


| 
make it inevitable that the State systems of banking will | by this class of people, who at present do not keep any bank account. 
| 


I have carefully read the letters which oppose this proposition and 
have scrutinized every objection made. 

The first objection is that it will promote reckless banking, which 
will encourage unscrupulous bankers to offer high interest for deposits, 
with a view to embezzling the funds of the depositors; that this would 
be at the expense of the honest bankers of the country. The answer to 
this is— 

First. That interest-bearing deposits are not insured and, therefore, 
the entire objection fails beeause the supposititious embezzler has no 
inducement to offer for deposits, and, moreover, the honest banker pays 
nothing more under the plan proposed than he does now. It costs him 
nothing. 

Second. In the second place, the embezzlement of funds is made suffi- 
ciently unattractive by the criminal code to prevent the predicted 
embezzlement. 

Third. In the third place, the safeguards of national banks are other- 
wise abundant to prevent embezzlement, and with 6,600 of such banks 
in the United States the losses for the last nine years have been a neg- 
ligible quantity. ‘The persons who invest their money in a national 
bank are subject to a double liability, so that the stockholders of a 
national bank of the smallest kind put up $25,000 and are liable to a 
like amount under the law before any harm can come to the depositor. 
This equals a $50,000 bond to secure fidelity. 

No bank can start with any prospect of success that has not a board 
of local directers favorably known to the community, who comprise a 
further safeguard. 

There is no force whatever in this objection. 

Another objection which is offered is that it puts a conservative 
banker on a par with a reckless banker, who will offer special privileges 
in exchange for deposits. 

The answer te this is: He is not allowed te insuré an interest-bearing 
aceount; the depositor is protected by double liability of the bank's 
stockholders, and that the depositors are perfectly safe now, as a matter 
of fact, and there would be no more force in the objection under the 
new condition of insurance than there is under the present condition of 
no insurance. : 

But everybody familiar with the banking business knows that the pri- 
mary condition of a deposit is the belief of the depositor that the bank 
is safe. The real factors which control the deposit are the personal 
friendship of the depositor for the bank, for some of its officers or di- 
rectors or stockholders; the fact that it is convenient to his business ; 
the fact that he has a right to expect the reasonable business accommo- 
dations to which he is entitled. These are the motives which control 
deposits. The question of the security of the deposit does not control ft 
except in an ive way. A man would not deposit where he had doubt; 
and if a bank were in the hands of a reckless, extravagant man, the 
common people can be relied on to find that out, and no such man can 
attract deposits against a man more honorable and more worthy of trust 

Another objection which is made is that it will do great harm to the 
State banks, because the State banks will not have a like insurance. 

The answer to this is that the national banks for the last nine years 
have lost their depositors relatively only about $1 where the State banks 
have lost their depositors $23. The average loss of the State banks has 
been about $4,000,000 per annum, and the average loss of the national 
banks has been about $85,000 per year for the last nine years. 

Notwithstanding this greater safety of the national banks, the State 
banks have twice as much in deposits. This further discredits the 
theory of the objection. 

It is not true, therefore, that the greater security of the national 
bank depositor would break up the State banks. I think it is true that 
where a small State bank in a town has a small national bank as its 
| riwal, under the guaranty plan, it would weaken to some extent the 
| deposits of the State bank, especially in time of panic, if there should 
| ever be a panic under this improved system and in the event that the 
| State did not arrange imsurance for the State bank depositors. 
| But this difficulty has been obviated by putting the insurance plan 
| into effect only after two years shall have passed, to wit, March 1, 1910, 
|} except in States where the deposits of State banks have insurance. 
| Within these two years every State can adopt a like precaution for 
5 benefit of the State banks, and no friend of the State banks mieds 
| 





to be afraid that the State banks will not look after their own in- 
erest In this respect. 

It is highly desirable and of great national importance that every 
State in the Union should promptiy pass a State law providing an 
insurance plan for the depositors of State banks, and the insurance of 
the deposits of national banks in the pending measure would lead 
| directly to this desirable consummation. 

Even if any State failed to provide an insurance plan, any State 
| bank which felt the slightest harm from the State's omission could 


_ millions per annum, and the Evarage loss to depositors of | take out a national-bank charter, and thus be defended from any loss 


| of deposits from this source. 
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It should always be kept in mind that it is not the welfare of the 
bank, nor the welfare of the depositor which is the main object to be 
attained, but it is the prevention of panic, the protection of our com- 
merce, the stability of business conditions, and the maintenance in 
active operation of the productive energies of the Nation, which is the 
question of vital importance. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask, out of order, to submit a motion that 5,000 
copies of the banking and currency bill, H. R. 7837, showing 
the Senate amendments, be printed for the use of the Senate 
document room. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like the amendment 
which I have offered first to be disposed of. 

Mr. OWEN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I overlooked the 
fact that his amendment was pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OWEN. Out of order, I ask that the following order be 
made by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
submits an order, which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Ordered, That 5,000 additional copies of the banking bill, H. R. 7837, 
be printed for the use of the Senate document room. 


Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that that includes all the 
amendments that have been offered up to the present time? 

Mr. OWEN. No; it is intended to let the printers prepare 
for the bill in the form in which it passes the Senate. In that 
way they will be able to get it out promptly. There will be 
quite a demand for this bill as it shall be finally amended and 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The bill will not be printed until its con- 
sideration is completed? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Then it is proposed that the 5,000 additional 
copies of the bill shall not be printed until the bill is com- 
pleted? 

Mr. OWEN. When the bill is completed; that is what it 
means. I will modify the order to make it clear. 

The order as modified was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That 5,000 additional copies of the banking bill, H. R. 
7837, when finally passed by the Senate, be printed, showing the Senate 
amendment, for the use of the Senate document room. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask for the adoption of the following order 
(S. Doe. No. 335) : “ 

Ordered, That there be printed as a Senate document, in document 
type and in three parallel columns, a comparative print of the bank- 
ing and currency Dill, H. R. 7837, “An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to 
afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a more 
effective superivision of banking in the United States, and for other 
purposes,” showing the bill as passed by the House, the bill as passed 
oe the Senate, and the bill as agreed to in conference, and that 5,000 
additional copies be printed for the use of the Senate document room. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator what he means 
by ‘‘the bill as agreed to in conference ”? 

Mr. OWEN. It is simply saving time; that is all. It is in 
order to save: the time that would elapse if this order were de- 
layed until after the conference had been held. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I will 
venture to ask the Senator from Oklahoma if he thinks 
the general public will be interested in any phase of the bill 
except the bill as it shall be completed and approved by the 
President? 

Mr. OWEN. I thought the Senate would be very much in- 
terested in making the comparison and would like to have these 
parallel columns so that they could see what the conferees 
were doing with the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It occurs to me that all that will interest 
the public, and it seems to me all that ought to interest the 
Senate, is the bill as it finally becomes a law. We have had 
these other bills printed over and over again. 

Mr. OWEN. I would remind the Senator that there are 
25,000 banks, and they are quite interested in the bill and the 
various steps in it. They write asking for information about 
it, and it is very difficult to answer them unless we have it in 
some such form. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to give them all possible informa- 
tion, but it seems to me the House bill and the bill as amended 
by the Senate would be, in a sense, ancient history. 

Mr. OWEN. It was believed that the Senate itself would 
want to have this print for the purpose of comparison. ‘The 
demand from the banks of the country for information about 
the bill and the changes made is the basis of the request. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall not object to the request, and yet 
it does seem to me that it is simply piling up the expense of 
printing witnout any result. That is the way it strikes me. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator that he increase 
the number of copies to be printed of the bill as it passes the 
Senate, when the bill becomes completed, because there wil] he 
a great demand for those documents. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator means as it is approved? 

Mr. SMOOT. As it is approved. 

Mr. OWEN. There will be a very great demand for the pj 
itself after it becomes a law. For the bill just as it passes the 
Senate I do not think there will be a larger demand than 5,09 
copies. 

Mr. SMOOT. I meant, of course, after the bill became a jaw 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, after it becomes a law there will be a large 
demand for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I wish to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that Document No. 264 shows what the House bil! cop. 
tains, the Owen amendment as reported to the Senate, and the 


| Hitchcock amendment. It does seem to me that is all the com. 


parison the Senate needs, and especially all the comparison the 
banks need. If they have this comparison and then have q copy 
of the bill as it becomes a law, they will have almost the com.- 
plete history of the bill from the beginning. 

Mr. OWEN. I will remind the Senator that it will not take 
very much time to change this pamphlet and make it comply 
with what has been actually done. The changes are not very 
numerous, although they are sufficiently numerous to make it 
very confusing if one were to rely upon that particular print. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator really thinks it is necessary, | 
shall not object; but I really do think it is a waste of money. 

Mr. OWEN. It will require a very small amount of money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on «agreeing 
to the order offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The order was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. In connection with section 7, I have an amend- 
ment that I should like to have read at the desk. I should like 
to have the attention of the Senator from Oklahoma while the 
Secretary is reading the amendment. 

The Secretary, ,On page 20, line 3, after the word “ Treas- 
ury,” it is proposed to insert: 

Whenever the Secretary of the Treasury, out of said fund, shall pay 
any amounts due to depositors of failed member banks, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall be subrogated to all the rights of said depositors, 
and in the settlement of the affairs of any such bank all dividends that 
would have been due to such depositors shall be paid to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the same shall be by him paid into and become a 
part of said depositors’ insurance fund. 

Mr. OWEN. The reason that was not put in was because it 
was believed those rights would be subrogated; but I have no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume with that statement, then, there will 
be no opposition to the amendment. I do not care to take up 
the time of the Senate in debating it. I am ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon tlie 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask that there shall be a reprint of the bill 
for the use of the Senate in the morning. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A reprint with the amendments as 
agreed to? 

Mr. OWEN. With the amendments as agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to ask if it is expected that that 
print will be ready here to-morrow morning by 10 o'clock? 
Can anyone tell about that? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; to-morrow morning. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire to offer an amendment and have 
it read, so that it may be printed in the Recorp, and ! shall call 
it up in the morning when we resume the consideration of the 
bill. I offer it as a substitute for section 24. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In lieu of section 24 as printed in the ament- 
ment, it is proposed to insert: ; 

All national banks not located in central reserve cities mer _ 
aed within the Rederal Seco atic where the. tn0ng "ek 
is located to the extent of one-half of its value; but no such loan shel 


oor wate of 
be made for a longer period than five years, nor shall the ageres 
such loans by any bank exceed one-third of its time deposits. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to offer, for the consideration of 
the committee, the following amendment: ee 
On page 2, lines 15 and 16, strike out the words 
than 12,” leaving the clause to stand: 


Shall designate not less than eight cities, 
reserve cities. 


“nor more 


to be known 4s Federal 
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4nd on page 29, at the end of line 2, add the words: 
‘oem liad require from the Federal reserve banks such proportion of 
ss vcerves deposited by member banks with the Federal reserve banks, 
ding one-fourth, as they may require for the purpose of 
«ne to any Federal reserve bank in order to rediscount the dis- 
‘ounted paper of member banks, 
, PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 11 o’clock having 
ed. the Senate stands adjourned until 10 o’clock to-morrow 
. eal Senate thereupon (at 11 o’clock p. m.) adjourned until 
rrow, Friday, December 19, 1913, at 10 o’clock a. m. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, December 18, 1913. 


ise met at 12 o’clock noon. 
plain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
rayer: 
ty Father, from whom cometh every blessing, “As the 
rait th down, and the snow, from heaven, and returneth 
but watereth the earth and maketh it bring forth 
hat it may give seed to the sower and bread to the 
»may Thy spirit permeate our souls that it may temper 
/ s. mellow oar hearts, and fit us for the new duties of 
the new day; that we may use the gifts Thou hast bestowed 
<s children of the living God. and quit ourselves like 
men, to the glory and honor of Thy holy name. In the name 
of the Master. Amen. 
rnal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


The Ho 


Nhe { 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
\KER laid before the House the following persona! 


Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 17, 1918. 


yi f norable the SPEAKER OF THE Hous® or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Dear Sin: I desire to request that I be granted leave of absence for 
four d n account of important business. 
ctfully, Greorce E. GorMaAn. 


fhe SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 
There was no objection. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title, when the Speaker signed the 

H. J. Res. 165, Joint resolution for recognition of the services 
of the late David Du B, Gaillard, lieutenant colonel, Corps of 


Engineers, United States Army, as a member of the Isthmian 


ENROLLED BILI 


PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 
Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 

ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 

ites, for his approval, the following bill: 

81. An act to make the tenure of the office of the 

jor general commandant of the Marine Corps for a term of 


j 
i. If 


i 


H 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I move that the House resolve 
- f int Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
I ‘ the further consideration of the District of Columbia 
n bill (H. R. 10523) ; and, pending that motion, Mr. 
*r, | would like to inquire of the gentleman from Minne- 
‘ir, Davis], on the other side, as to whether we can now 
| agreement as to the closing of general debate. 
iS. I do not know whether we can or not. I know 
n from Wyoming [Mr. Monpert] wants 30 minutes, 
eman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] wants some time; 
lly tell how much. I want about 20 or 25 minutes 
» gentleman from Illinois says he wants an hour. 
‘. of North Carolina, Oh, I do not think the gentle- 
Unois wants an hour at this stage of the proceed- 
S not going to discuss this bill, I imagine. 
Mr gl No doubt I would if I had the chance. 
ie oe 5. And the gentleman from Tennessee 
“Nj wants 15 minutes. 


Mr PAcr 
vol 4, — of North Carolina. Why, Mr. Speaker, that would 
an debate to a time beyond what it seems to me there 
legislative a...” for. The debate has already run for one full 
Mr. DAVIS’ 
t. DAVIS. I am willing to agree that we take two hours 


on tl is si y 7% : 
fielg wn thant ill the gentleman from North Carolina be satis- 


lhyself, T 


Mr WA. 


[Mr. 
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Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. 
Mr. DAVIS. Two hours on this side. 


How is that? 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. One hour on each side. 

Mr. DAVIS. No; two hours on this side. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That will take practically the 
whole legislative day. I want to yield to the sentiment of the 
House, but I do not feel inclined, being in charge of this bill, to 
agree to spend another legislative day in general debate. I 
would agree very readily to an hour on a side. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from North Carolina will per- 
mit, it is early in the session now, and usually it has been cus- 
tomary to give a reasonable opportunity for general debate at 
this time in the session. If it were late in the session, it would 
be different, but there has been no protracted general debate on 
this bill. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; but I think the gentleman 
realizes that there are some 12 other appropriation bills that 


will come into the House, and their consideration will give 
ample opportunity for the unlimited debate of —— 
Mr. MANN. I do not realize that, because if you are not to 


have a reasonable debate on this bill at this time in the session 
I do not see how anyone can anticipate that there would be re 
sonable debate on any other appropriation bill. Late in the ses- 
sion there is reason for cutting off debate. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, will the gent 
man from Minnesota {Mr. Davis] agree to close general debate 
within three hours, the time to be equally divided between him- 
self and myself? 

Mr. DAVIS. I will agree to that. 

Mr. MANN. It may cut me off, but in consideration of the 
anxiety of the gentleman from North Carolina to prevent my 
making some statements on the floor at this time which I 
appreciate that side of the House does not want me to make, I 
shall not object. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is not so much the statement 
that the gentleman would make as it is the time that he will 
take to make it that makes the impression on this side. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is the statements that will be made 
that the gentleman worries about. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. We on this side of 
will take care of any statements that may be made. 

Mr. MANN. ‘To try and prevent their being made. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate close within three hours, the time 
to be controlled one-half by myself and one-half by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that general debate be limited to three hours. 
if Members want to use that much time, one half to be con- 
trolled by himself and the other half by the gentleman from 
Minnesota. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The gentleman from North 
Carolina moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Hut in the 
chair. : 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 10523, the District of Columbia 
priation bill. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the 
gentleman from Minnesota to use some of his time. I will say 
to the gentleman that there will only be two speeches made on 
this side of the House. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, at the outset of my remarks 
I desire to testify to the thorough, efficient, and painstaking 
investigation and consideration which the subcommittee of th 
Committee on Appropriations, headed by the gentleman from 
ict 


le. 


the Hou se 


appro- 


e 


North Carolina [Mr. Pace], gave to the estimates of the Distr 
government in connection with the preparation of the District 


appropriation bill. I am sure that every member of the sub- 
committee, as well as all the members of the full committee 
which reported the measure, approached, carried on, and con- 
cluded their labors with a sincere desire to ascertain the needs 
of the District and to reasonably provide for every department 
of the District government. From the necessarily hurried 
examination which, as a member of the committee and not of 
the subcommittee, I have been able to give to the bill, I am of 
the opinion that the details of the items have been carefully 
and fairly adjusted. It is also possible that no administrative 





























department of the city government will be seriously handicapped 
in carrying on its labors and meeting its responsibilities with 
at least a moderate degree of success and satisfaction by reason 
of the rigid economies which have been practiced in the prepara- 
tion of this bill. 

As a member of the committee desirous of cooperating in a 
friendly and harmonious way with my colleagues, I wish I 
could say more with regard to the merits of the measure, but 
from my viewpoint of the needs of the District I can not truth- 
fully do so. I do desire, however, to emphasize my opinion 
that the faults of omission, which so seriously mar the virtues 
of the bill, are not due to any unfriendly attitude toward the 
District on the part of the Committee on Appropriations. They 
are largely due to a belief on the part of the majority that in 
the face of uncertain and dwindling revenues it becomes neces- 
sary to use the pruning knife wherever any excuse, valid or 
otherwise, is found for so doing. It is true that under a fair 
application of the half-and-half principle, reductions in the 
District appropriation bill do not afford the saving to the 
Treasury that reductions in other appropriation bills do. 
Should the departure from that principle contemplated by this 
measure become effective, however, for every dollar less than 
twice the revenues of the District this bill carries, a like sum 
will be transferred from the District revenues to the Treasury 
of the United States. It is thus very clear that in the face 
of a probable deficit in national income the majority has a real 
and substantial incentive to keep this, the first of the appropria- 
tion bills, as low as possible. 

It has been and will be urged in defense of the measure that 
it appropriates approximately $84,000 more than the bill for 
the current year. Assuming that there was an actual increase 
of $84,000 in the sums provided for running the District depart- 
iments, which is not the case, as I will show later, it is very 
doubtful if such an inerease would meet the legitimate and 
necessary requirements of a rapidly growing and expanding 
city such as Washington is, not to mention those expenditures 
in the nature of investments, such as schoolhouses, hospitals, 
markets, playgrounds, and parks, which become increasingly 
important every year. It is an exceedingly narrow and, in my 
mind, untenable view that the growing Capital of a growing 
Nation should be compelled to mark time and forego indefinitely 
any enlargement and extension of its public service or of the 
facilities for the education, care, and comfort of its people. 

The fact is, however, that this bill does not 
$84,000, or by any other sum, the amounts available for the 
administration of the city government. On the contrary, the 


amount so available is less than in the current law, and it | 


comes about in this wise: Owing largely to the necessity of 
making a larger appropriation than last year for the construc- 
tion of a new Central High School, the appropriation for school 
buildings and grounds is increased $156,000 above the current 
appropriation. Deducting the $84,000 of total increase from 
this sum we find that the actual sum available for all purposes 
of administration and improvement, other than this new build- 
ing. is $72,000 less than the current law provides. 

I said a moment ago that I was of the opinion that it is 
possible that no administrative department of the city govern- 
inent would be seriously handicapped in carrying on its labors 
sud ineeting its responsibilities with at least g moderate degree 
of success and satisfaction by reason of the rigid economies 
of this bill. 


increase by | 
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I fear I must somewhat qualify even that moderate | 


statement, for I am not entirely satisfied that three important | 


departments of the city government will not be badly handi- 
capped or at least embarrassed in meeting the reasonable 
demands and requirements of the people of the District. I have 
in mind the public schools, the public library, and the public 
utilities commission. 

Outside of the increases for buildings and longevity pay to 
teachers, the increase for schools is approximately $20,000, a 
very slight increase indeed compared with the growth of the 
city and the total increase of about $800,000 asked and urged 
by the commissioners. 

In the matter of the public library the commissioners asked 
an inerease of about $27,000, and about $7,000 was granted, 
though Commissioner Newman, who is thoroughly conversant 
with needs of the District in this regard, earnestly urged the 
allowance of the larger sum. 

With a view of performing the duties imposed by the public 
utilities act, and in carrying out a mandatory provision of that 
act, the commissioners ask for the sum of $110,000 to defray the 
expenses of a valuation of the property of every public utility in 
the District. No portion of this was granted, though the com- 
missioners earnestly urged the appropriation in order that the 
commission might perform a duty imposed upon them by the 
law of last year, and called attention to the fact that it was 
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impossible for them to properly and intelligently perform their 
duties in determining what service and facilities might properly 
be required and what charges allowed without the va'uatioy 
which the law commands and good administration requires 
Have we so soon forgotten the circumstances under which {his 
commission was created and the hopes we entertained of its 
efficiency in the service of the people of the District tha; Wwe 
refuse the sums which the law contemplated and the comic. 
sion insists is necessary to enable it to properly perform its 
duties? 

Turning now from questions of administration to those whic) 
relate to providing additional means and facilities fo, the 
safety, care, comfort, and convenience of the public we ar 
at once confronted with the remarkable fact that not a single 
one of a considerable number of projects of this character 
recommended by the commissioners, finds a place in this jj) 
I have grouped these items under two heads: First, the jtey 
which appear to me to be of first and primary importance: 
second, items possibly of less immediate necessity, but never 
theless important, and some of which should have beep pro- 
vided for at this time: 


Items of first importance not provided for, 
FISH WHARF AND MARKET. 


en OA i. — ig nares tant ncw <iclhimn nti lage asp teal tk lial $125, 000 
VWReSres.. SOQRRSEPUCtION BE.....n+-asitbacimaeon 50, 000 
—_—— $175, 000 
MUNICIPAL MARKET. 
Preperation of plaeus.o.- ick. a Le... 5, 000 
BATHING BEACHES, 


New beach at Tidal Basin. Potomac Park. ______ 


. i : $66, 000 
New beach on Anacostia Bive?rosus..-. cc nousue 


21, 369 


Physical valuaticn public utilities_._._........_.______. 110, 000 
PUBLIC-CONVENIENCE STATIONS, 
Fifteenth and H Streets NB_.-.-..~-. 22.6... $11, 000 
Wisconsin Avenue and M Street....-..-_________ 20, 000 
_ - 1, O00 
BR ame | Ra oa ai ericsiesc en: tn-sctttisinietenemrenepnciiedin a aati he, ontne cs 60, 000 
MEURIcIpa) IOGEUEE DOUSC.... ~ cise naiemepliedmanintae wee es 50, 000 
Total: qocmnenedrinedinscscn se Ae 18, 369 
Important items not provided for. 
Viaduct, Benning Road_-_- Foi etle Oe oe et aoe $110, | 
Municipal warchoune.... .....-<es<<~054e-0eb.o 86, fit 


Lump purchase, municipal supplies __- be 
Resurfacing approaches to bridges... ___ 0, 
Paving P Street between Twenty-eighth Street and Wisconsin 


Avenue__- pape. trerceemdvinedieiatinn epineniioantaianeniiemrin ints 18, 000 
Paving Beventh Birect Nw 20 oo eee oo cos 1), O00 
New FPask, -Petterse tract....sid~dinaldeeee mt~> 37d, HOU 
oe AT Be Sn 7 75, | 

Total sascsnciakicds adn dibealplllidiiec onion day sin’ decadnaltip ieee cae ca TEE 2a dz 824, 500 


I regret that the time at my disposal is not sufficient to enable 
me to refer to these items in detail. As to the first of them, the 
fish wharf and market, no argument is necessary to convince 
anyone at all familiar with the situation and conditions of the 
urgency for and importance of its improvement. As was we 
said during the hearings, it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the whoaly unsatisfactory conditions which now exist. The cily 
has a splendid property which could be made of great use aud 
value not only te the people of the District but to the fishermen 
and farmers of Maryland and Virginia. The present wharf 
facilities are entirely inadequate, and the buildings are a dis 
grace to the community, Enlarged and permanent wharves at 
good buildings at this point would facilitate and cheapen tle 
unloading and distribution of fish and produce. It is a wor 
which ought to be immediately undertaken in the interest of the 
health and the pocketbooks of the people of the District. There 
was some difference of opinion as to whether facilities show 
be provided for retail trade at this point. That is altogether 
minor question, and ought not delay the undertaking of -” 
needed improvement. Not only is it entirely omitted from the 
pill, but no provision is made for further plans ; and an ite for 
plans for a municipal market is also omitted. é oe ls 

One of the things that Washington needs badly 's addition 
bathing beaches. One was estimated for at the tidal oS 
Potomac Park, one on the Anacostia River. There was as 
an urgent demand for these additional facilities that | oe 
seem possible that the committee could ignore them. rhe 7 : 
cates of economy found, however, an unexpected ally i0 a te 
zealous advocate of bathing pools in the interior of the olan 
connection with the playgrounds. This misguided mat 
discovered and brought forward a physician with a aa = 
and an imagination so powerful as to enable him to se nich, 
bugs and “ varmints” in the tidal waters of the I oe "e the 
he gravely insisted, threatened the health of the your startling 
community if allowed to bathe in it. Aghast at these te coll 
revelations of lurking dangers in good Potomac wa". ae bab 
mittee shrank from the responsibility of authoriz'vs 
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z } a overlooked the filtered-water swimming pools that these | 
professional investigators hoped would take the place of the 
chore beaches. Never was an overzealous butter-in more sery- 
-onble in the interest of false economy than in this case. 
1 have not the time te even refer to the other items which I 
nave scheduled, asked for by the commissioners and denied by 
the committee. That they are not all of immediate and pressing 
importance is undoubtedly true. That some of them are of such | 
;mmediate importance as to warrant provision being made for | 
them there can be no question, and this is particularly true of | 
the publie-eomfert stations which the commissioners asked for. | 
The present Secretary of Commerce is much quoted as an 
authority on a variety of subjects. I believe it was he who | 
suggested and urged a municipal warehouse and lump-sum pur- 
chase of supplies in one of those numerous reports, so fashion- 
able of late, reflecting on the management of the District gov- 
ernment. His recommendations do not seem to have found | 
favor in the eyes of the majority of the committee. 
THE HALF-AND-HALF PRINCIPLE. 


Much of the trimming and many of the omissions of the bill 
can be accounted for by section 8, which appears on page 84 of 
the bill, and which is as follows: 

Sec. 8. That to the extent the revenues of the District of Columbia 

r the fiseal year 1915 shall exceed the proportionate part of the “P | 

nriations made in this or any other act and chargeable against said | 


revenues, the same shall be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of “ miscellaneous receipts.” 


This provision strikes at the vitals of the plan under which 
the District has been operating for many years. I have neither 
the time nor the inclination to discuss the wisdom or propriety 
of the arrangement under which the Federal Treasury is pledged 

pay one-half of the expenditures of the District, but this is 
it the time, this bill is not the place, to attempt to change that 
an. That fiseal plan is one of the features of an arrangement | 
nder which the General Government has taken over and ad- | 
ministers the affairs of the District. The arrangement in its | 
general features has been considered wise and advantageous to 
the Nation, and if the time has come to modify it the modifica- | 
tion should come after full consideration of all features of that | 
relationship between the District and the General Government, 
of which the half-and-half plan is but one of the factors. 


PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS. 


As an illuminating illustration of the unfair and illogical | 
character of seetion 8, to which I have referred, let me call 
attention to the facts with regard to playgrounds: Playgrounds | 
are supported entirely from District revenues. It seems we are | 
So little interested in giving the children of this community an 
opportunity for fresh air and exercise that we have declined 
to carry out our part of the pact so far as playgrounds are con- 
cerned. This year the commissioners asked for an increase 
in the appropriation for playgrounds amounting to nearly 
50,000, most of which was to be used for the purchase of a 
tract in the northwest now used for playgrounds by the suffer- 
ance of the owner. As the District must make payment out 
of its own revenues, there would seem to be no excuse for deny- 
ing them the opportunity of securing this property before it | 
further enhances in value; but, although under section 8 nearly 
i million and a half dollars of the District revenues would be 
contscated by the National Government, the committee declines | 
‘o allow the commissioners to rescue a portion of these funds | 
‘elonging to the people of the District for the purpose of pur- 

| 
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“ising a needed playground for their children. 

he gentleman from Iowa {Mr. Proury] during the debate 
on Tuesday said it was “no secret that the people of this town 
look with suspicion and disrespect on Congress.” I hope that is | 
- ‘rue. If it is, may not Congress be at least partly to blame? 
“Uspicion and disrespect seldom exist without some slight | 
_ What has been the attitude of the House as voiced 
- the fi or of late toward the District. I am certain that there 
> sae | work of a constructive character in legislation for the 
“ict that heeds to be done. Have we performed our duty | 


foundation, 


aan, regard? I think not. I can not recall any discussion, | 
ae > less the enactment, of any useful constructive legislation | 
el District in many months. On the contrary, there has 
nh . Dertect flood of criticism and faultfinding of the District | 
hovicn, JeOble, and a number of proposals of legislation ob- | 
re ween » them and of doubtful justice and wisdom have been | 
= a, ith heat and haste, 
quarters _ baiting has become a popular pastime in certain | 
Wendere’ ak under these cireumstances it is perhaps not to be | 
Critica) ; it if the people of the District are suspicious and | 


of Congress, 
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duty in the present is to deal fairly and considerately with these 
people from whom we have taken the franchise and whose city 
council we have constituted ourselves. It may be that some dif- 
ferent plan may be devised better adapted to present on future 
conditions, but it is neither fair nor logical for Congress to 
overturn, in whole or in part, one feature of the arrangement 
under which the District is governed and administered without 
consideration of the situation as a whole. 

One thing is certain; I do not anticipate that the constituents 
of any of us will receive more at the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment because the District may receive less. It is not par- 
ticularly logical, in my opinion, to argue against the present 
arrangement under which the Government is pledged to pay 
half of the expenses of the District on the theory that the sums 
thus expended would, if divided up on the basis of population, 
amount to certain sums for each State or locality of the Union. 
On that theory I should be entirely justified in voting against 
river and harbor appropriations, even in voting against the 
Panama Canal expenditure, neither of which can be of direct 
benefit to my constituents, because the sums thus expended, if 
divided up among the States, would give each a certain sum. 
The question is: Is the plain a fair one; is the expenditure 
proper; are we bound to abide by the arrangement as made 
until changed as a whole? As to the last question, there can be 
but one answer. 

It is natural that the people of the District should desire such 
appropriations as will maintain a creditable government here 
and provide satisfactory facilities here. As citizens of the 
Nation, of which this is the Capitol, we should all be of the 
same mind. With a view of restoring amicable relations be- 
tween the District and Congress, if such have been in anywise 
disturbed, I desire to express the hope that those charged with 
legislation for the District will in the future give at least as 
much time and attention to the work of constructive and helpful 
legislation as is given to the resurrection of ancient and doubtful 
claims, to faultfinding and criticism of the District, its officers 
and its people, and to plans for the confiscation of their reve- 
nues. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of 
the House to the consideration of this bill and other appropria- 
tion bills that will follow, and the following provision of the 
Democratic platform adopted at Baltimore last year: 

Republican extravagance : 

We denounce the profligate waste of money wrung from the people by 
oppressive taxation through a lavish appropriation of recent Repub- 
lican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced the purchas- 
ing power .of the people’s toil. We demand a return to that simplicity 
of economy which befits a Democratic Government, to a reduction in 
the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain the substance 
of the people. 

The Committee on Appropriations has published the estimates 
submitted to that committee by the Democratic national admin- 
istration elected upon the Baltimore platform. The estimates 
called for by the Democratic heads of the executive departments 
aggregate $1,108,681,777.02. That is an increase over the esti- 
mates submitted to the last session of the Sixty-second Congress, 
by a Republican administration of $5,474,813.80. These esti- 
mates show an increase over the appropriations of the present 
fiscal year, appropriations enacted by a Republican Senate and 
a Republican national administration, of $35,466,498.15. 

The last Democratic House of the Sixty-second Congress, 


| third session, agreed to appropriations amounting to $1,150,- 


206,963.14, the largest appropriation ever carried through any 
Congress within the recollection of man. The District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill that we are now considering shows an 


| inerease over existing law and an increase over the appropria- 


tions of the last Republican Congress. A Democratic Secretary 


| of Agriculture stated to the Committee on Appropriations that 


he desires $774,102 more for the administration of his depart- 
ment under Democratic administration than the Republican 
Secretary of Agriculture certified he needed to administer the 
same department. 

The Secretary of War has asked for $9,550,127.52 more than 
his Republican predecessor requested from the last Congress. 

The Secretary of State, who has been credited with having 
something to do with writing the Democratic platform on the 
waste and extravagance of the Republican Party that I have 
just read, has asked for $481,650 more than his Republican 
predecessor called upon Congress for. 

The District of Columbia Commissioners, appointed by the 
President elected upon this pledge of economy, have asked for 
$1,617,316.89 more than the three District Commissioners ap- 


| pointed by President Taft asked for. 
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Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. The gentleman from Wyoming {Mr. Monnet] 
stated a few moments ago that the requests by the District Com- 
missioners were absolutely correct. How does the gentleman 
reconcile that with his statement? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will speak of that later. This administra- 
tion has asked for $2,114,565.49 more to be expended upon forti- 
fications that the last Republican Secretary of War requested. 
Tu this plank of the platform just read is a denunciation of my 
party for the creation of useless offices, and yet this estimate 
made up by the Democratic members of the Cabinet has re- 
quested, in the way of increase in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill which carries the salaries of Goy- 
ernment officials, an increase of $3,069,754.20. 

And the Postmaster General, who has served upon the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in this House, has asked for $25,161,609 
more than his Republican predecessor. 

In other words, these members of the Cabinet whom I have 
mentioned have asked us for $42,769,125.15 more than the cor- 
responding Republican Cabinet officers asked to administer their 
respective departments. I am not complaining of this. The 
Government business is growing and expanding. But I do com- 
Plain of this unjust criticism made of the Republican Party 
in the Democratic platform, and I am saying that in the action 
of the agents of the Democratic administration you are not 
carrying out in good faith that pledge made in the Baltimore 
platform in the interest of retrenchment and economy. 

Every department of the Government is growing and properly 
extending its work. I vote for these appropriations because I 
believe the money is needed, and that the American people never 
complain of their representatives if the money is needed and is 
honestly expended. 

What are we going to do under this appropriation bill? We 
are going to prevent the Capital City from going forward with 
the development of its plans and purposes as enunciated by the 
three District Commissioners appointed by President Wilson. 

We are told in the public press that a conference was held of 
the Speaker and other Members of the House looking to econ- 
omy and a reduction of expenses and the cutting down of esti- 
mates submitted here by the executive departments for the 
expansion and development of the people’s business all over the 
Union. Why, gentlemen, you are setting a bad example for the 
entire country in this plan of yours. If you let it go out to 
the American people that you are going to enter upon a scheme 
not to do anything, a scheme to reduce and retrench and lop 
off and discharge Government employees, every thoughtful citi- 
zen in the Republic who is engaged in business and in the em- 
ployment of labor will stop and hesitate, and he will naturally 
follow the example of Congress. If in the judgment of Con- 
gress no public improvements should go forward, then the 
cautious, prudent business man will take heed; and instead of 
making this country prosperous and enabling your party to make 
the condition of the workingman better than it was under the 
Republican administration, you will produce the very opposite 
resuit. 

These amounts are asked for, and I take it that the able men 
who compose the Cabinet of President Wilson are sincere, honest, 
patriotic, and have the welfare of all the people at heart in 
submitting these estimates, and I believe they submitted them in 
good faith. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. ADAIR. Is it the gentleman’s notion that the proper way 
to make the people throughout the country prosperous is to tax 
them heavily te carry on improvements here in Washington? 

Mr. AUSTIN. You are not going to tax them heavily. You 
have reduced tariff taxation, and what is the result? Has it 
resulted in the construction of a single additional manufacturing 
plant, or an enlargement? Has it added one single pay en- 
velope to a workman in a State or city in the Union? On the 
contrary, has not that mistaken policy of yours resulted in 
hardship and the stopping of the construction of new plants 
or the extension of existing plants? Did not the Democratic 
leader in the Senate state in a public debate yesterday that 
there are thousands of workingmen out of employment in 
indiana? And has not one of the Representatives from the 
Pacific coast, Mr. HumMpurey of Washington, stated here in the 
debate on the floor of this House, without any contradiction, 
that your legislation has resulted in turning into idleness 15,000 
workingmen in his State in the lumber and shingle industry 
alone? 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. In a moment. Let me get through with this 
thought. Has not the Chicago Tribune published in the last 


24 hours the statement that more than 100,000 men, who were 
busy and employed before you passed your tariff bill, are 
wandering aimlessly around in that city without employment? 
And it is a serious proposition that confronts your Democratic 
mayor of Chicago how to house and feed them. What else? 

Mr. ADAIR. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Not yet. Here is an extract from the Wasp. 
ington Herald of this morning: 

MILWAUKED, December mr. 

A report to the citizens committee says there are 30,000 unemployeg 
in the city, and that of this number nearly 6,000 are on the border [ina 
of starvation and need immediate assistance. The condition is Steadily 
growing worse, and the prospect for the winter is bad. 

Only a few days ago the New York Sun published a telegram 
from Connecticut, I believe from the town of Stamford, stating 
that 10,000 mechanics were idle there. Yet you are encouraging 
this condition in cutting dewn and paring down the appro- 
priations of this National Government. And I warn you, not in 
the interest of any political party, but I warn you in the interest 
of the prosperity and happiness of all the American people— 

Mr. ADAIR. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. ADAIR. Does the gentleman believe that by taxing the 
unemployed he speaks of in the great cities of the country, to 
carry on improvements in the city of Washington, it will open 
up the mills he talks about being closed throughout the 
country? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman knows well enough that the 
army of unemployed just starting out now are not heavy tax- 
payers. But what will you do for the District of Columbia? 

The building operations in this town alone show a falling off 
of 30 per cent. But you are going to saddle upon the people here 
an additional burden in the way of taxation. You are going to 
attempt to force the people of this city to do what our predeces- 
sors for 40 years said Congress should do. You are going to 
add to their burdens of taxation. This is a great city. It be- 
longs to all the people, and it is unfair and unjust, after pur- 
suing this just policy, which is fair and equitable to the Goyv- 
ernment, to change or alter it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota to let me have a little more time. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I will yield three more minutes 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, what you are going to do is 
unjust to this magnificent city, a city which is the envy of the 
world and the admiration of all of our people, and it is not right 
to enter upon a policy here that will set it back a half century 
in its development, progress, and beautification. My constitr- 
ents do not complain at any vote I cast to continue this policy. 
No man’s constituents will complain. They admire and they 
have a pride in this great and beautiful city. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say this in conclusion: You began in 
this House with an investigation of the Steel Corporation. Then 
you started in on the so-called Money Trust and then the 
Sugar Trust. You followed that with your tariff bill, which 
means, according to the statements of the committee, the sale in 
this country of millions of dollars of foreign-made goods. Not 
satisfied with passing a tariff bill against the interests of thousands 
of our manufacturers, and countless thousands of deservits 
toilers, you brought in a currency bill striking at the security 
and soundness of the banking system of the country, the stock- 
holders, the men and women and children, who have their s*v- 
ings invested in these institutions, and now the President 's 
busy on additional legislation against the railroads and corpora: 
tion interests. Where are you going to stop? Are you sur 
prised that capital is timid; that manufacturers are halting, 
that bankers are cautious; that business men are alarmed? 
You have given every reason and argument why they should be 
demoralized. Stop it; stop it in the interests of all the people 
forget your partisan and unpatriotic promises written !2 = 
Democratic platform at Baltimore, which proclaimed a fight 
against everything, every man, and every corporation that oe 
developing the country and giving employment to our people a 
furnishing prosperity from ocean to ocean. [Applause 0 ™ 
Republican side.] sold five 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
minutes to the gentleman from Ilinois (Mr. Hrves.ver. a 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I shall probably not oo 
sume the entire five minutes which has been allotted to 
the chairman of the subcommittee of which I have the Me 
to be a member. I think it my duty, notwithstanding - sais 
that I have expressed on other occasions on the floor 


House my irritation at the treatment which the majority party 
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i) this House has given the party which I have the honor to 
represent in the matter of the distribution of time. Neverthe- 
oss. in spite of the objection I have to that treatment, I must 
<,y that on this subcommittee I find myself very largely in 
accord with the action taken by the majority party, and that, 
with the possible exception of three items out of the entire 
mass of items considered in the District bill, I find it my duty 
to yote with the majority members of the committee in their 


program of economy. And I can not refrain from noting the 
fact that one of our Republican brethren complains this morning 
pecause the committee cut down the estimates submitted by the 
various department heads, while another Republican brother 


complains beeause the department heads submitted estimates 
which were larger than those submitted under the last Repub- 
lican administration. I submit that under these conditions it 
would be very difficult for any committee to please everybody. 
i believe that the chairman of this subcommittee has acted 
intelligently. I believe that this subcommittee, through its 
chairman, has taken the utmost pains and the utmost care to 
examine into the various items of the estimates submitted, 
and that where a cut has been made it was done after careful 


onsideration. 
In the one item of streets alone I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that this subcommittee took the 


pains to visit personally every street proposed to be improved, 
and that no action was taken with reference to the estimates 
made until each member of the committee had an opportunity 

satisfy himself as to whether or not the particular improve- 
went ought to be allowed. 

The three items in this bill upon which I find myself unable 
entirely to agree with the majority members of the committee 
are the items for public schools, public library, and the juve- 
nile court. I had hoped that on the item of public schools, 
where some $800,000 was asked more than was in the esti- 
mates of the last fiscal year, the committee would see its way 
clear to allow more than $20,000 additional. I also thought 
from the hearings on the public library that that institution, 
because of the great good it does in the community, ought to 
be allowed a little more money; but I was especially. and I 
may say personally, interested in the estimate submitted by 
the juvenile court of the District of Columbia, possibly due to 
he fact that I have had a number of years of personal expe- 
rience in that work, 

It is true the majority members of the District Committee did 
increase the allowance of the juvenile court, and that increased 
allowance will increase the efficiency of the court; but the hear- 
ings demonstrated the fact that they handle some 540 children 
on probation annually and never have less than 480 children to 
care for. The testimony showed that they had but three proba- 
tion officers. Anyone who is at all familiar with the character 
of the work done by the probation officers and the juvenile court 
system in this country will readily understand it is absolutely 
impossible for three or even four probation officers to properly 
care for 480 children. The records of cities of the size of Wash- 
ington will show that the probation officer ought not to have un- 
der his immediate charge more than 50 children, and in the city 
of Washington they have something like 150. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman from Min- 
hesota [Mr. DAvis] now consume some of his time? 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining ? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 51 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DAVIS. Would the Chairman notify me after I have 
spoken for 20 minutes? 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
hized for 20 minutes, 

Mr. DA\ IS. Mr. Chairmen and gentlemen of the committee, I 
Was ln hopes that the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. Paar 
« North Carolina] would have explained this bill before I had 
haere {0 Say concerning it. I believe that he is thoroughly 
vide ~ with every detail and perhaps more so than any indi- 
= ? LP lember. rhis subcommittee, in my judgment, spent more 
a no made a more thorough examination of all the depart- 
OF the government of the District of Columbia than has 
wee} | done heretofore. We not only spent nearly three 
instance... to witnesses produced before us, but in most 
aoe hey Were witnesses of our own choosing. In addi- 
mak that, as my colleague has just said, we visited all pro- 
eine 2 rity ‘improvements, and, with very few exceptions, I am 
ieee. oF ae that the present District bill, as far as the 
Cerne), :)) e etnagement and government of the city is con- 
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ment. It is perhaps a just and fair criticism to say that while 
the present appropriation bill carries a larger amount for the 
management of the governmental affairs of the District than 
any previous bill, yet I believe that as to new projects and ad- 
vancement along new lines, many of which are needed within 
the city, this bill perhaps carries less. Now, as to that. Is it 
proper, is it right, is it just that a city of this size should, as 
it were, remain almost stationary as regards new improve- 
ments? As I said, that is the question that the Members of 
the House will have to decide. There were, as has been read 
here in your hearing, many new projects, some of which I 
agree should be given and others I thought could justly wait 
until some future time, but a large majority of the committee 
decided that nothing whatever in the form of new improve- 
ments or new plans should be taken up at this time, and that 
is the rock upon which some of us split. 

I for one thought that there should be some improvements 
down at the wharves and that the condition there warranted it. 
The estimates requested a large appropriation for a new fish 
market, wholesale and retail, and a large sum for improvements 
for the wharves. There was a disagreement as to the propriety 
of placing a large retai! fish market on the outer edge of the 
city. While I believe that the accommodations for receiving the 
fish should be better than now, yet, in my judgment, a smaller 
building to receive them and, as it were, make it a wholesale 
department, and then distributing the fish in several retail mar- 
kets in other portions of the city more convenient to the popu- 
lation would be preferable to a large single retail market down 
on the wharves. Yet I believe that the committee should have 
done something along those lines. At least, plans and specifica- 
tions should have been provided and appropriation made there- 
for. The chairman of the committee will no doubt put in the 
ReEcorpD, in explanation of this bill, many figures which are con- 
tained therein. I wish to justify myself for the present by 
simply saying that the increase for governmental purposes in 
the whole bill is as follows, compared with previous years: 
For the year 1913 there was appropriated $10,502,208; for the 
year 1915, for which this bill stands, $11,473.938.45. Perhaps 
this slight increase is largely due to the increased number of 
new streets that the committee have ordered to be paved and 
otherwise improved. Mr. Chairman, I wish to coincide and 
agree, heartily and fully, not only with the District Commission- 
ers along this line but with the subcommittee in every respect, 
not as to the number and amount which we granted but in the 
theory and idea that was carried out. Wherever a proposition 
was presented in which the owners had purchased their prop- 
erty and had built up both sides of the street, and they owned 
their houses, and there was no street paved between them, it 
was my idea, the idea of the commissioners, and the idea of 
the committee that such improvement should be granted first. 
In other words, that the small owners, the small householders, 
who had not heretofore received benefits from the District ap- 
propriation bill for improving their streets should have the first 
consideration. 

And I believe that the major portion, ut least 90 per cent. of 
the improvements granted are granted upon that basis, and 
properly and justly so. Perhaps there are some others that 
ought to be granted that were not. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman-——— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Who pays for these street improvements? 
Are they assessed against abutting property owners or are they 
assessed against the area of improvement? 

Mr. DAVIS. At the present time, under existing law, the 
property owner pays for one-half of the improvement of the 
sidewalk, including the curb, not the gutter. The Treasury, of 
which the Government furnishes half, pays the other half. 
But, as I understand the law, the paving of the street, the 
improvement of the street, including the gutter, is paid for 
wholly out of the revenues of the Federal Goverument and the 
District, each half and half, the property owner paying no part 
thereof whatever. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Does that seem to be just? The abutting 
property owners having benefited so largely, should they not 
participate more largely than they do in this matter? 

Mr. DAVIS. Now the gentleman has touched a great ques- 
tion that will be discussed on this floor in a day or two, and 
perhaps his curiosity will be satisfied. Had I had the making 
of this law originally, had I had my way about it 10 years ago, 
there would have been a gradual changing of that system until 
at the present, I think, it probably would have been wholly 
reversed. Since the gentleman has asked me, the question 
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arises in my mind now whether at one fell swoop the change 
should be made, perhaps to the injustice of some of the present 
small property owners, when others have already received that 
great benefit; whether great consideration should not be given 
the subject before embarking upon a new system in order that 
justice may be given not only to the Government of the United 
States but also to the people of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I think the gentleman is clearly right in his 
conclusion, but he and I have been here 10 years and neither 
one of us have made any particular move in the direction of 
removing what he and I both think should be changed. 

Mr. DAVIS. Now, the gentleman is in error as far as I am 
concerned. I will state to him that 10 years ago I was placed 
upon the legislative District committee. I brought with me 
these breezy western progressive ideas which some people in 
this vicinity do not appreciate fully, in my judgment, and I 
was placed upon a subcommittee with my friend, Mr. Cowherd, 
of Missouri, on the subject of taxation. I advanced some of 
those ideas which I have now expressed, both as to the taxa- 
tion of personal property and real estate, and I was told, first, 
and I found afterwards, that I was up against, metaphorically 
speaking, a stone wall, and unless I changed my course my mem- 
bership on the District Committee would fade away. And it 
did. Hence the gentleman’s statement that we have not at- 
tempted anything along that line may be correct as to himself, 
but it is not correct as to me, although I will admit that I have 
done or accomplished very little. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I did not mean to insinuate for a minute 
that the gentleman had not done his duty. I have watched his 
course very carefully here for all these years, and I know he 
has been one of our most active and progressive Members. I 
regret, as he said, that he has lost some of the breeziness he 
had when he came here, although that is a natural result to all 
of us who come here with those feelings. 

Mr. DAVIS. Now, Mr. Chairman, those are matters about 
which, perhaps, I will have something to say when the bill is 
being read for amendment. But there are two or three matters 
I wish to speak about, on which I did not fully agree with the 
subcommittee. 

Did time permit I would like to talk for an hour on the sub- 
ject of the Public Library of the city of Washington. We have 
here one of the finest institutions, or the making of one of the 
finest institutions, in the United States. We have a library 
here that in 1904, the beginning in the new building, had a cir- 
culation of 278,178 volumes annually. In the last six or seven 
years it has almost trebled the circulation, until now it cir- 
eculates 686,278 volumes. It shows that the people of Washing- 
ton are anxious to obtain information. Of course I can not 
help but suggest, since the question of the breezy West has been 
spoken of, that the little city of Minneapolis, about the size of 
Washington, has a library with an annual circulation of 1,311,727 
volumes. But I will say, Mr. Chairman, that is because the 
people of that section have seen fit to invest their money, to hire 
sufficient employees, to place substations and other places of con- 
tact with the people, that all so desiring can have access to this 
great blessing, even though the percentage of expense there is 
24 per cent annually. 

Now, let me say that in 184 cities in the United States similar 
to Washington in pepulation the average percentage of expense 
for libraries and their management is 1.6. That is the average 
percentage of them in all those 184 cities. "Will it not surprise 
the good people of this country and, I think, surprise this Con- 
gress to know that the great and famous city of Washington, 
which has had the taxing power of its own citizens and the 
Federal Treasury also behind it, spends only eight-tenths of 1 
per cent on its public library? That is but one-half of that 
which is spent by each of 184 cities of similar size throughout 
the United States, North and South, East and West. 

Mr. Chairman, when those figures were presented to me I felt 
like saying: “ You ought to spend more money. Yon ought to 
give the people here an opportunity to read the 150,000 or 
160,000 volumes contained within the walls of that library build- 
ing.” But, no; I discovered the force was not ample. 

I discovered that instead of having what they ought to have 
and what other cities have they did not have one-half the neces- 
sary force employed. Hence my suggestion was—and I worked 
hard for it—that additional force be provided. I succeeded only 
in getting a compromise by which one or two additional assist- 
ants for this great and growing institution was added. 

Now, I protest against this, because it is the lowest and poor- 
est paid institution in the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. I will. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Has the gentleman takon 
into consideration the fact that we have a great library rich 
over here east of the Capitol, where there are millions of books. 
and that the people of the city of Washington have the aq: 
vantage of it, and that large numbers of people in the Govern. 
ment service get books from the Congressional Library instesq 
of the Public Library? 

Mr. DAVIS. I have, and that was all thrashed out and gone 
over to a large extent in our subcommittee. But if the gentle. 
man will ascertain the facts about that he will find that the 
Congressional Library is not open to the public except to q 
few to go in there. How many books can a resident of Wash. 
ington get from that library? I can issue a favored permit 
to one or two friends to go there and get a book, to be returne] 
in a little while; but do the masses of the people in Washington, 
the hard-working tollers, want to go there? Will they go up 
into that marble palace and sit down and read in the evening? 
That is the class of people I wanted to reach in the public 
library, and hundreds of them stand daily at the entrance of 
this public library and can not get in, and can not get the books 
because the help is insufficient even to wait upon them. That 
is the condition, and that is what I fought against. 

I contend that the public library employees are the fewest in 
number and poorest paid in the city of Washington, although it 
is the best managed, considering the number of assistants. of 
any library in the United States. That condition ought to be 
changed. The expense of circulation in the Public Library here 
is from 10 to 11 cents. In other cities the lowest runs from 13 
up to 19. That is the condition. 

Some say, “Oh, it is because of the negro population here.” 
My friends, the hearings upon this bill show that the negroes 
of the city of Washington are in many instances very anxious, 
indeed, not only for school privileges but for library privileges 
as well; and I think their desire for education compares well 
with the desire for education of the lower classes of people, 
so called, in other cities. But I shall not make an argument 
along that line, because I do not think it necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I shall take 10 minutes more. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the salaries paid in this institution. 
It is well known by every Member here that the salary of an 
ordinary clerk, the low-priced clerk in the governmental depart- 
ments, is $720 per annum. What do you think of assistant 
librarians, men and women, engaged in library work and con- 
sidered and classed as expert librarians, werking for $480 or 
$540 per year? It is a disgrace. 

You ask, “ Why do they not quit their places?” I can not tell 
you; but I will say that the statistics show that the personnel 
shifts in the public library in Washington—those who leave 
that employment and seek something better elsewhere—is very 
great indeed. 

Some years the change of personnel amounts to as high as 
53 per cent, and the last 10 years it has never been lower than 
20 per cent. Think of the whole working force of an institution 
of this kind changing its personnel almost one-half every year 
because of low salaries and hard work. That is the condition. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to insert in the Recorp as part of my 
remarks a statement made by Theodore W. Noyes, the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of this public library. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request is granted. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 

Mr. Noyes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in accord- 
ance with the custom, I present for the trustees some reasons why 
the commissioners’ estimates concerning the library should be enacte 
in their entirety. After making my statement I will then make way 
for the librarian to explain the estimates in detail. We have askee 
this year, and the commissioners have approved in their estimates, > 
merely the slight annual percentage of increase that is custome’ 
but a somewhat radical readjustment of the library appropria’™ | 
involving new positions and some increases of salary. We aN a 
believe that an examination of the law creating the library w! od ae 
vince you that the creation of these new positions is au ROTI eat 
that law and that there are no limitations in the law which eins 
Congress at the instance of this committee from fixing or chan 


| 
i 
amen ike to have 
= in accordance with its judgment; and I would like t ® 
this law inserted in the record. cord, Sup 
Mr. Pace. We will be very glad to have it put in the r ‘ 
pose you hand it to the stenographer. thas 1 want. to 
Mr. Noyms. There are one or two sentences, however, |) Siinita 
read now. In examining this law you will note that ne Congress 
tion in respect to salaries has reference to the tree serve with- 
provides in regard to the board of trustees that they s , ete this com: 
out compensation. Of course if any bill was re ae enti pyisting 
mittee proposing salaries for the trustees, it would con cr vays notbing 
law end would Te ss to a point of order; but the a fixing of sal: 
in the way of a limitation upon salaries or upon oe the way of 
aries in regard to anyone else, and it says nothing 
limitation upon the number of assistants. this: In the original 


Mr. Pace. Just at that point let me ask you 


fixing of salaries—was that done by this committee? 








1913. 
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Mr. Noyns. Yes, sir. The provisions of law in regard to these ap- 
pointments are as follows: 

“The said board of trustees shall appoint a Ifbrarian to have the 

care and superintendence of said library, who shall be responsible to 
the board of trustees for the impartial enforcement of all rules and 
reculations lawfully established in relation to said library. The said 
jiprarian shall appoint such assistants as the board shall deem neces- 
sary to the proper conduct of the library.” 
Now, from year to year, in order to meet the increasing needs of the 
library, the trustees, as authorized by the law, have imdicated the 
secistants which they deemed necessary for the proper conduct of the 
Hibrary, and Congress, not being limited In regard to the number or 
compensation of the library force ’ any existing law, has, on the sug- 
gestion, first, of the trustees, and then on the cnapeation and approval 
and report of this committee, fixed and changed the number a com- 
pensation of employees at its diseretion. 

Mr. Noyes. We contend, Mr. Chairman, that the basic library appro- 
»riations are and always have been inadequate, that the provision made 
for doing the Itbrary work has not been made to keep pace at all with 
the tremendous inerease in the library work and in the Hbrary’s useful. 
ness, and we urge that under any test that can be applied the Washing- 
ton Library’s maintenance fund is imadequate elther as compared wit 
that of other Nbraries of its class or as tested by conditions im the library 
itself. The comparison ts unfavorable to Washington, first, in the aggre- 
eate amount of library appropriations; second, in the per capita library 
expenditure ; and, third, in the pereentage of total municipal expenditure 
applied to library purposes. nder the first head the statistical table 
ired by the librarian and printed in bis report to the trustees 
shows that of 26 Amertean cities nearest Washington in population 21 
in 1912 had larger library appropriations than Wasbin had and 
only 5 bad less. Among the cities smaller than Washington that have 
larger library appropriations are Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 

ttle, Louisville, St. Paul, and Portland. The library appropriations 

geles, Minneapolis, and Seattle were each more t twice as 
nuch as at of Washington. 

Under the second head the same statistical table also shows that 
out of 26 cities above 200,000 in population im 1910, other than Wash- 
ington, 20 had in 1912 higher per capita expenditures for public libraries 












than had Washington, and that the average per capita library expendi- 
ture in those cities was 29 cents, as against 19 cents for Washington. 
Instead of increasing toward the average expediture of these other 
cities, Washigton’s per capita expenditure on its library has decreased 


20 « 


f nts in 1910 to 19 comts in 1912-13. If the commissioners’ 
library estimates which are under consideration were allowed in their 
entirety, involving an appropriation of something over $90,000, that 
would mean a per capita of 26 cents, and with the fine money of about 
$5,000 added, making up the total revenues of the library, it would be 
27 cents per capita, as against 29 cents per capita for the average of 
all the cities of Washington’s class. 

Under the third he the census of 1910, in its bulletin entitled 
“Financial statisties of cities having a population of over 30,000 in 
1910,” compares the municipal expenditures of the 184 American cities 
having over 30,000 poumen m in detail. The expenditures for educa- 
i eads, (1) schools, (2) libraries, art galleries, and 







fall under two 
museums. The expenditures under the second head are entirely for 
libraries in the smaller cities and almost entirely for libraries in all 
the cities, only a few having art galleries or museums. These cities are 


divided inte four groups—(1) eities having over 300,000 population, (2) 
cities having between 100,000 and 300,000 population, (3) cities having 
between 50,000 and 100,000 population, and (4) cities having between 
30,000 and 50,000 population. 

There is a remarkable uniformity in all four groups of the percentage 


of total expenditure outside of public-service enterprises under the 
second educational or Wbrary head. The percentage is 1.6 per cent in the 
first three groups and 1.8 per cent in the fourth Grose. with a total 
average for the whole 184 cities of 1.6 per cent. Washington’s library 


expenditure was eight-tenths of 1 per cent, or just one-half of the 
average library expenditure of all American cities and one-half of the 
average cape iture of each of the four groups into which these cities 
are divided. 


, Vut of the 18 largest cities of the United States constitutin 


1 group 
1, of which Washington is given as sixteenth, not a single other city 
spent in 1910 so small a percentage of its maintenance outlay for its 
public library as did Washington. Buffalo and Los Angeles spent 

os mee cent each, Minneapolis 2.4 per cent, Cleveland 3.4 per cent, 
n¢ 1e 


ag average of the group was, as I 
exactly double Washington's percentage. It would thus appear that 
_ Washington been able to spend on its public library in 1910 the 
erage of the , mynlcipalities of its group, it would have expended 
ny oo instead of $66,583, its actual expenditure for that year. 

enn noe’, cities in group 2, having a population of from 100,000 to 
oo) VU0, two, Rochester, N. ¥., and Richmond, Va., were stilt without 
publie libraries in 1910. Only one of the remaining cities in the croup 
spent as little as elght-tenths of 1 per cent of its total maintenance 
utiay on libraries, and comparisons in detail with the cities in the 


— ‘wo groups bring the same results. Washington's percentage of 


have said, 1.6 per cent, or 













iy ncepoile Cee sr poded. na ay by such cities as Buffalo, 
ww. fapolls, Cle nd, an etro § 
West Hoboken, and Oshkoah, roit, but by Kalamazoo, Terre Haute, 
“ie |S BO other item of municipal expenditure in this compari- 
£0n which 6 
Weance makes so discreditable a show|ng for eee. The 
of all su bercentage of expenditures as compared with the avera 
police of the 184 American cities is, for instance, a little more for the 
the © department and a little less for the fire department; ouactly 
tes nae sanitation; more for highways; much more for chart- 
toate pita 8, and corrections, and less for schools. But tn none of 
to | °s is the difference extraordinarily great. I[t is only in respect 
tinctin J» maintenance that Washington enjoys the discreditable dis- 
> eae rte ening to this important educational function only half 
itage of total munietpal expenditures that is assigned by all 


other American eitles and less than half the tage the grou 
to /1.°S between 30,000 and 50,000 population. It is only in remy 

that of jromaintenance that Washington's percentage is exceeded by 
expen tiene oat of 184 American cities ; and the percentage of library 
very amatt a aT the 10 American cities which fall below It is so 
gestion of thess ndicate that tact have no libraries at all. The sug- 


cd figures Is that the Washi lib 

could be doub! ngton expenditures 

expend! tures in all Aten e enceee the average percentage of library 
or lg 

total 


16 now to our own local 
{Tioga ogapeaettane, according tothe ceomia eeper we 
_ eee amount of District money mt sare miations ind 


‘© commissioners’ estimates br 1918. is SKtwten fourteen 


one-fourth and fourteen and one-half millions. It is not known what 
division between maintenance and permanent improvement appropria- 
tions the commissioners have proposed in their qutlmates. In taking up 
this matter now before the convening of Congress and before the 
estimates have gone in, we do not know, naturally, what division be- 
tween maintenance and permanent improvement appropriations the com- 
missioners have proposed in their estimates. tr the full amount is 
appropriated and it is distributed between maintenance expenses and 
asa oe improvements in the same ratio as in 1910, there would be 


maintenance considerably over $10,000,000. Now, should the 
oe appropriations be made to measure up to the average library 
expenditures of American cities—that is, should 


they be made 1.6 per 
cent of the total—there would be made available for the library work 
in 1915 over $160,000. The trustees’ estimate of about $98,000 as 
needed for 1915 would be at the most 0.98 per cent of the total ex- 
penditure as against an average of 1.6 per cent in all other American 
cities. If the commissioners’ estimate at chou $90,000 for the library 
were appropriated, it would be 0.9 per cent of the total expenditure, or 
a little over one-half of the American average or the average in all 
American municipalities. Thus, if the commissioners’ estimates for 
1915 were approved and appropriated im full, Washington's library 
expenditure would fall far short of being as large a percentage of the 
total municipal expenditures as that of the average American city. 

But the library maintenance is shown to be imadequate not only 
by comparisons from every conceivable angle with library expenditures 
im other American cities, but by the evidences of overwork and underpay 
supplied by the library itself. 


The original library appropriations were slowly and inadequately 
made. Starting on a cramped basis, the increases in maintenance 
— have not kept pace with the growth in the library itself, in 
ts work, in its activity, its usefulness to the community; and in the 
last few years during which its helpful activities have developed 
wonderfully in spite of all handicaps and all obstacles its maintenance 
provision has been virtually at a standstill, suffering practical paraly- 
sis. As a result of this extraordinary increase in the library’s work 
and of the failure to increase correspondingly the number and com- 
pensation of those who are to do this work the force to-day is over- 
worked as well as unc orpaid. As a consequence of this condition of 
overwork and underpay the library force has suffered a constant 
shifting in personnel, nates by resignations 53 per cent of its entire 
force in the fiscal year 1907, 25 per cent in 1908, 23 per cent in 1909 
26 per cent in 1910, 334 per cent in 1911, 20 per cent in 1912, and 
25 per cent in 1913. 

In the nine years from 1904, the first full year in which the present 
central building was oceupied, the congressional appropriations for 
the library have tmcreased 71 per cent and the total library expendi- 
tures 59 per cent; but in the corresponding period the book stock has 
increased in volumes 142 per cent and the home circulation has in- 
creased in volumes 147 per cent. The library has grown in these 
nine years from 64,473 volumes to 156,263 volumes; and in volumes 
circulated, the measure of the library’s activity and usefulness, from 
278,178 volumes to 686,278 volumes. The work done has increased 
twice as fast as the means provided for doing it, and in very recent 
years there has been almost no increase of maintenance and develop- 
ment provision at all. During these nime years there has been not 
only this wonderful increase in the qesy of library work, but as 
notable an improvement in its quality. he fiction percentage of 
the books circulated has been decreased, for example, from 84 per 
cent to 58 per cent. This vast Increase tm general circulation and 
this heavy decrease in percentage of fiction cireulation suggests in 
combination the scope of the library’s helpful activities, the wide 
sweep of its scheol work, of its industrial department, and other 
branches of practical instruction and mental broadening and uplift. 

The Public Library has been cenducted both economically and 
efficiently. Its seanty resources have not been permitted to paralyze 
or cripple its useful activities. It has done well for the community 
with the limited means tntrusted to fit and deserves tn the public in- 
terest the enlargement of its powers to serve Washington. 

Economy of library administration is shown in the statistical table 
already cited by a comparison of the cost per volume of circulation 
which in Washington fs 10 cents per volume, a cost exceeded in all 
but 5 of the 26 cities of Washington’s class. The average cost of 
home circulation in these cities is 13 cents per volume. “The cost per 
volume cireulated has decreased in Washington from 11 cents per 
volume in 1910 to 10 cents per volume in 1912-13. 

The library has not been parsimoniously managed at the expense 
and to the detriment of the progressive and helpful character of the 
library’s work. The Washington library, under its highly efficient 
librarian, is recognized as among the leading progressive libraries in 
America. It is declared by Librarian Putnam, of the Congressional 
Library, with expert knowledge of the facts, to be “the most intelli- 
gently active for tts size and constituency in the whole country.” 

The wonderfully increasing service rendered by the library to the 

ple of Washington during the nine years since the new building 
& been occupied is universally recognized. [nm 1904 the points of 
contact of the library with the ople were two—the central library 
and one social settlement; in 1913, 161 points for the distribution of 
books to the people were utilized. In 1904 the home circulation of 
books numbered 278,178 volumes, or a little less than one volume 
per capita (278,718 population in 1910) ; in 1913 the home circulation 
was 686,278 volumes, or a little more than two volumes per capita 
(331,069 population in 1910). Im 1904 fiction formed 84 per cent of 
the library circulation; in 1913 that percentage had been reduced to 
58 per cent and the fiction circulated in each year was of a better 
uality. This means that the educational! and study work of the 
fibrary is being progressively developed. The reference use of the 





library was in 1 comparatively small. It has now been so far 
developed that the main reading room, accommodating 100 readers, 
is almost constantly filled with earnest students, whose diverse wants 


tax the resources of the library and the reference librarians. 

During the last five years a large scientific and industrial arts de- 

wenent has also been conducted to the great advantage of eagcr 

rongs of mechanics, engineers, and students of commercial subjects. 
To them the library has been of distinct economic advantage, for 
they have been able to get and hold positions and to increase their 
earnings through the use of the technical books and periodicals pro- 
cured at the library. In 1904 the work of the children’s department 
was confined to one small room and touched the comparatively few 
children who lived in the neighborhood of Mount Vernon Square. 
Now. the main children’s room is one of the largest rooms in_ the 
building. It is crowded every afternoon and evening with children, 
many of whom come long tamces to look up material on thei 
lessons as well as to get books for entertainment, and by parents an 








teachers who come for expert aid and guidance. Almost one-third of 
the library's home circulation of books is composed of juvenile literature. 

All the work of schools has been built up since 1904. From a 
stock of 6,000 volumes more than 76,000 volumes were circulated 
inte homes from 82 public-school buildings. Semiweekly deliveries 
of requested books were made to the seven high schools. In 1904 
the lecture halls and study rooms of the library were practically 
unused. Last year 23 organizations held 68 public meetings wit 
lectures in the assembly room, with an attendance of 7,158 auditors, 
and 18 small organizations held 140 meetings in the study rooms. 
Such meetings are all held for study purposes. 

The Takoma Park branch library has been erected and duplicates in 
miniature the work of the main library. In furtherance of the study 
and extension work of the library, it publishes monthly a four-page 
bulletin, listing new books added. It issues a monthly educational 
bulletin to bring library resources to the attention of teachers; it 
issues a monthly social service bulletin in the interest of social 
workers; it publishes from time to time in pamphlet form the refer- 
ence list of books needed in connection with lecture courses; it pre- 
pares numerous brief multigraph lists on divers subjects for groups 
of readers and thousands of reference lists for individual students. 
The library has collected about 20,000 mounted pictures, which in this 
age of visual instruction have large use, as is attested by the fact that 
72,450 pictures were borrowed for school or home use last year. The 
foregoing is but an incomplete summary of some of the library's activi- 
ties the trend of which is all in the direction of making it, in fact, 
a true “ university of the people.” 

Should so important and valuable a branch of the local educational 
system be starved and stunted? The public library is active, efficient, 
useful; worthy of public consideration and support; worthy not only 
of protection against crippling, but of liberal development. 

Before giving place to the librarian, I wish, for the trustees, to say 
a few words concerning the librarian’s salary, a subject which he can 
not well discuss himself, 

SALARY OF LIBRARIAN. 

Mr. Pacer. You ask, Mr. Noyes, that the salary of the librarian be 
increased from $3,500 to $4,500? 

Mr. Noyes. Yes, sir. The suggestion of inadequate compensation 
in our library force crops out here, there, and everywhere, from the 
charwomen to the librarian. The charwomen receive $180 per year, 
against $240 per year everywhere else. Many assistants who are 
trained librarians are paid $480 and $540 per year, when the minimum 
pay for merely clerical work in the departments is $720. The librarian 
originally received $2,500 and is now paid $3,500 per year for labors 
which are compensated in other libraries of approximately the same 
size and usefulness as that of Washington by an annual salary of 
$5,000 or more. For instance, in Cincinnati the salary is $5,500; in 
Cleveland it is $5,500; in Newark it is $6,000; Pittsburgh. $6,000; 
in Kansas City it is $5,000; in Springfield. Mass., it is $5,000; in 
St. Louis it is $7,000; in Boston it is $6,000; and in Chicago it is 
$6,000. The trustees have for several years been recommending the 
increase of the salary of our progressive and efficient librarian from | 
$3,500 to $5,000. They made that estimate this year, but the com- | 
missioners, in the necessary pruning of the library estimates to bring | 
the total estimates within the estimated revenue, have recommended | 
that the librarian’s salary be fixed at $4,500. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will my friend from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Who is responsible for this condition of low 
salaries and the constant change in the personnel? 

Mr. DAVIS. I will say that it is probably because the Appro- 
priations Committee, who make up the bill, have not heretofore 
considered it of sufficient importance. The pressure of other 
matters connected with the District was stronger than the pres- 
sure for that, and hence that has been neglected. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Does not the gentleman think that is rather 
a poor place to economize? 

Mr. DAVIS. I think it is the poorest—absolutely the poor- 
est. I should like to make a speech on the conservation of our 
natural resources, the greatest of which is our boys and girls. 
Here you neglect to conserve them and to give them facilities 
for the proper growth of their minds. 

Mr. Chairman, the juvenile court is another item. My friend 
and colleague |[Mr. HINEBAUGH] explained it fully. Every year 
we have between 400 and 500 probationers in that court. Last 
year, with those on hand at the beginning of the year and those 
operated on, so to speak, the number ran up to 1,000 or more, 
and only the chief, assistant chief, and one probation officer to 
eare for all these children. The result was that when Judge 
Latimer came on the bench a short time ago he was compelled 
to and did discharge over one-half of those under probation, 
simply because he did not have the officers to look after them. 
He simply selected those who were the best, as it were, and 
discharged them, until to-day, out of that entire number, the 
force at his command only warrants him in keeping 165 out 
of the 500 under observation. What a mockery; what a farce 
that is! Still that juvenile court enforces the husband and wife 
nonsupport law, and has collected in the last five or six years 
$240,000 of money. 

When one or two more probation officers are asked for they 
are denied. There should be at least five more—eight in all—to 
take care of 500 or 600 probationers. In the cities of Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and other places of similar size they have 12 or more 
probation officers. 

Mr. PAYNE. How much money is saved by not haying these 
five people? 

Mr. DAVIS. The judge of the municipal court wanted them 
to have $1,000 a year each. There would perhaps be $5,000 
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saved yearly by not having them. But the loss to those unfor. 
eates and to the community is incalculable by not having 
em. 

Mr. PAYNE. Half of that amount would aid considerably jy 
reducing the bonded indebtedness in the course of 12 months. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I believe I shall reserve i}o 
right, when this bill is being read upon the floor, to ask for ay 
increase of two or three of these probation officers in addition 
to those we have. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the necessity 
for this has impressed itself upon the people so strongly that 
that great, intelligent, philanthropic, and patriotic body of 
women, the Daughters of the American Revolution, who have 
little fund at their command, have at their own expense pro. 
vided one additional probation officer, who is down there now 
serving in the cause of humanity. Can we not afford to take 
care of those people ourselves when it costs so little? Must we 
look to organizations like the Daughters of the American Revo. 
lution to furnish that which the municipality is in duty bound 
to provide in order to properly care for this work? Such 
economy as that, Mr. Chairman, does not appeal to me, although 
by nature, when we are dealing with public funds, I must con- 
fess that I am considerable of an economist. We hold the funds 
of the public as a trustee, and we ought to spend them, not 
lavishly, but justly, properly, and judicially, in no case shirking 
our responsibilities. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps you will hear a complete and full 
statement from the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pacer}, 
the chairman of the committee; and I want to say right now 
that my association with him has been of the most friendly 
character, and I appreciate his ability and integrity as highly 
as that of any man [ ever met. I think if he had had his full 
way on this committee, perhaps some other slight changes would 
have been made, but he did not. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to insert as part of my remarks a 
communication from Judge J, Wilmer Latimer, of the juvenile 
eourt, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request is granted, 

The communication referred to is as follows: 


JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, October 1), 1913. 


The COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. ©. 


GENTLEMEN : In transmitting to you on October 3 the estimates for 
the juvenile court for the ensuing fiscal year, I stated that I should 
shortly forward a memorandum setting forth the reasons for the in- 
creases and additional clerks and probation officers. I have now to sub- 
mit the following: 

PROBATION OFFICE. 


If the juvenile court is to do the important work for which it 
was created, it is imperative that the probation office be properly 
equipped and that sufficient trained officers be provided. At present 
there are but three probation officers, who must, in addition to their 
work with the children, keep all of the records of the office, and make 
the preliminary investigations in all of the children’s cases. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, there were approximately 450 children 
always on probation. Experience has everywhere demonstrated that one 
officer can not hope to get satisfactory results where the number under 
his supervision exceeds 50. In Louisville, Brooklyn, and Cleveland, for 
example, where the average number on probation is 400, they have 
7, 8, and 12 probation officers, respectively ; or, in Louisville, one proba- 
tion’ officer to each 57 children; in Brooklyn, one to each 50 children; 
and in Cleveland, one to each $4 children. Our officers have each bad 
about 150 children, and to this work could devote but a part of their 
time. 

It is probably unnecessary to present any argument in support of 
| probation work with erring children. That splendid results can be . 
| tained under proper conditions has been thoroughly demonstrat 

wherever those conditions exist. hil 
| In order to enable this court to look after the large number of Ls 
| dren needing the care, supervision, and frequent counsel of the proba 
| tion officer, it will be necessary to provide the additional officers re- 
| quested in the estimates. s dailies 
The chief probation officer should be a man of education, oa 

| ability, and experience, and the services of such a person can not be ane 
retained for less than the amount asked, $2,500. This is the amour 

aid that officer in St. Louis, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh, while in * 

York and Chieago he receives $3,000, rock 

To provide an assistant chief po officer, who must be a * 00 
of more ability than required of an ordinary probation officer, #1. 
is asked. . ‘ 

In order that the probation officers may give their time to one 
probation work rather than having to spend, as at present, 50 es 
time in keeping up the details of the office, a clerk, at >/U¥, 


quested, 


DEPUTY CLERK. 


An increase of $300 in the salary of the deputy cler a. is 
This is a bonded officer who, in addition to his many other a 
the financial clerk of the court. During the seven years ot 50.95 undef 
was established it has been the means of collecting $24' thors. These 
the nonsupport law, from delinquent husbands and fas 179 in 1913 
collections have increased from $6,250.59 in 1907 to $51.5: + clerk 
thus greatly increasing the work of accounting by the deputs 


STENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER. 
ted. This 


One stenographer and typewriter, at $900, is also ~~ records in 
lerical assistance is for the judge and to aid in keeping the iter 
the clerk's office absolutely oneal, "Xo stenographer or typewrll® 
is now provided by law. 


k is requested. 
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BAILIFF AND JANITOR. 


The small increase submitted for the bailiff and janitor ought to be 
ode as a matter of justice to these officers, and would place their com- 
a nsations at the same amount provided for those officers in the police 


court. 


OTHER INCREASES. 


he increase in the appropriation for furniture, fixtures, and_ equip- 
siiaam and repairs to courthouse and grounds, from $300 to $600, and 
in the appropriation for miscellaneous expenses from $1,000 to $1,500 are 
made necessary by the tremendous increase in the volume of business 
¢ tho court. Additional equipment must be provided in the clerk’s 
office and in the probation office, Including one adding machine and two 
new typewriters. There has been no increase in this appropriation since 
1908, and the lack of mecessary facilities has been a serious handicap in 
e work. 
e Recaune our estimates call for such a large increase in the appro- 
riations for the court for the next fi year, and because I believe 
bese increases are so nocensary, I hope that the committees of Con- 
ress Will afford me an opportunity to present the situation in person. 


P 
t 
“a Respectfully, 


J. W. Latimur, Judge. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 10 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will take about three minutes more. Mr. 
Chairman, it sounds large to say that there are 41 new em- 
ployments and officers provided for in this bill. I ask the mem- 
bership of this House to examine those 41 new employments 
and officers. Their salaries are small. You will see that they 
are $600 people, $480 people, and employees of that kind. I 
want these people employed, but it seems to me that the em- 
ployment of only 41 new small employees for this great city 
annually is virtually standing still. 

It is virtually on the same theory that what we had three or 
four years ago, or last year, is sufficient. We have virtually 
left the personnel and the salaries with no increase, except 
in a few small instances—virtually left them as they were. In 
fact, the committee comes as near being a stand-pat committee 
as any committee I ever saw. I am not a standpatter in 
any sense of the word, and especially so with reference to the 
improvement of this city. Washington should go on and pro- 
gress, and I know it is going to, but for the present I do not 
believe that it will progress as rapidly as it ought to if we 
are not a little more liberal. [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sims). The gentleman has 19 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I think that 
every member of the subcommittee who has preceded me has 
been kind enough to make some pleasant reference to their 
association with the chairman, and as chairman of the sub- 
committee which prepared this bill for the House I can not let 
the occasion pass without saying that they have been a very 
diligent subcommittee. 

In my service of a little more than 10 years in the House of 
Representatives my observation has led me to the conclusion 
that every District of Columbia appropriation bill reported to 
this House has always been, from the standpoint of certain 
gentlemen who live in the city of Washington, the worst one. 
The bill that is reported from this subcommittee and now under 
consideration by the House, while it has been criticized by my 
colleague on the committee [Mr. Davis] because it did not 
carry a sufficient amount, and while he has termed that sub- 
committee as a committee of standpatters, I want to deny, so 
far as I am personally concerned, being a standpatter in this 
day of progressivism; but if there is anything on earth that a 
Democrat can afford to stand pat on, it is on the expenditures 
of Government money after 16 years of spending it by the 
Republican Party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

the bill under consideration carries more money for the con- 
duet of the government of the District of Columbia than any 
bill that has ever been reported to the House of Representatives 
from the Committee on Appropriations. It is true that the bill 
for the fiscal year 1912, as enacted into law, carried a greater 
amount of money than is now carried in this bill, but the ex- 


om ‘sof that bill over this one were put on in another body. 
ny. 28 Teported to the House was less than this bill. 
ve estimates, as submitted by the District Commissioners 


trough the Treasury Department for appropriations for the 
oneal of the affairs of the District of Columbia, amounted 
th *14.504,754.49, an amount almost $2,000,000 in excess of 
ue esUilnates submitted at any former period for the District 


f£overnment, 
Hoe’ bill as it is presented to the House carries in appropria- 
Saitien 47,503.49. The excess in amount of the bill under 
Qalies that? over the current bill is $81,949.49. The net in- 
— ‘hat is carried in the bill is more than covered by the 
The that have been given to two single items. 

ner Loolhouses have come in for the largest amount of 
pce commended over the current law. ‘The law for 1914 
=e, Tor the conduct of schools in the District of Columbia, 
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$2,979,540. The present bill carries $3,201,740, or an increase 
in appropriation for the conduct of the schools and the build- 

The other large increase over the current law occurs in the 
item for street improvement. The present law appropriates 
for improvement of the streets in the city of Washington 
$67,800. The bill under consideration carries for that item 
$110,700. You will readily see that the increases in these two 
items are largely iu excess of the net increase in amount car- 
ried by this bill over the former bill. 

At this point, in connection with the appropriation for the 
schools of the District of Columbia, I want to digress briefly. 
We have appropriated in this bill for the construction of one 
new schoolhouse, to be situated in the extreme northern section 
of the city, where during the last half dozen years there has 
been a wonderful development. The subcommittee visited the 
site for this new school building. We found that by an appro- 
priation in the former bill the site had been acquired, and that 
there is a school already conducted in portable buildings on the 
site. We found that it has a densely populated section, and is 
removed a considerable distance from any other school building. 
We investigated as to the condition of the school buildings 
nearest to it, and discovered the fact that they were not only 
full but that they were crowded. Your committee was im- 
pressed that this community needed additional school facilities, 
and they have provided here for a building of 16 rooms, to 
cost $132,000. 

We also carry other new items in connection with the schools, 
for the purchase of small pisces of land adjoining the present 
school properties. I believe in every one of these instances the 
school building practically covers the school lot, and there was 
not an additional foot of ground wpon which the children might 
play, except that they went into the streets or on the sidewalks. 
These buildings happen to be in sections of the city where the 
land values are low. and the ground can be purchased at a com- 
paratively small price. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PAG®H of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does the construction of the 
buildings which the gentleman has just described relieve the 
necessity for an addition te the Powell School, as asked for? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; I think not. It has no 
relationship whatever to the Powell School. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I would like to ask the chairman 
if he visited the Powell Schvol? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; the subcommittee did not. 
The chairman of that subcommittee did on another occasion 
visit that school. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I went to see it for myself. I 
was over there the other day, and I found it to be an old wooden 
structure, heated with stoves—a perfect fire trap. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think they do not need an 
addition to that Powell School. If the time comes when any- 
thing fs to be done there, they will need a new school building. 

In connection with the aggregate appropriation for the schools 
of the city of Washington there is only one item about which I 
have any quarrel, and only one toward which I shall direct any 
criticism. I am not convinced that a certain law placed upon 
the statute books for the District of Columbia is a proper law, 
nor do I think that any man, when he starts out, can tell where 
the end will be in complying with that law. I refer to the 
longevity pay of teachers. I have not found that it exists else- 
where, except in a very few municipalities. 


Mr. MANN. It exists in the State of Illinois. 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; I was going to make an 
exception. One who serves upon this subcommittee and comes 


in contact with the working of this law in actual praé¢tice will 
understand what I have in mind. In the estimates submitted 
to this committee it occurs time and time again that where 
this law has been in operation for a sufficient length of time 
for the teacher—who has been employed at a basic price, we 
will say, of $600 with longevity increase under the law of $25 
per annum—to reach the maximum at $750—and, in my jude- 
ment, it will continue for all time, as long as this law is on the 
statute books—there is a demand that this teacher, having 
reached the maximum in that grade, he or she be transferred 
to the next higher grade, with a longevity increase of $50 per 
year, until the maximum of that grade is reached, and the n to 
the next grade. It also appears that in these estimates those 
in the highest grade were asking in the estimates of the schoo! 
board, submitted through the commission, that we change the 
baste salary and put it at the maximum of the highest, so that 
it might go on indefinitely, reaching as high as $3,000 a year. 
The large increase of this $222,000 that is written into the Dill 
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is because of the increase of longevity pay, and I do believe 
there is not a mathematician in this House, and I doubt if 
there is one in Washington or elsewhere, who can tell with any 
degree of accuracy the amount of appropriations necessary to 
meet this obligation on the part of the District of Columbia. 
It is an absolutely uncertain amount, that has to be guessed at, 
and for one, in making appropriations of the people’s money, I 
do not believe at guessing at what you are doing. 

As to the improvement of the streets, and the appropriations 
made for that purpose, any man who has served in this body 
for any length of time has not failed to hear repeatedly upon 
this floor in discussion of these appropriations the charge 
made that the Congress has discriminated against certain sec- 
tions of the city in its street improvements and that it has 
been partial to one section of the city in the improvement of 
streets. I am not going to take the time at this juncture to 
refute that argument, but it can be refuted by the appropriations 
and the work that has been done in the past 20 years in the 
city of Washington. Based either on the taxable value or upon 
the population of these sections there has been a larger dis- 
iribution of money for the improvement of streets in other sec- 
tions of the city than there has been in the one great section, 
ihe northwest. But I am not here to defend the past. I am 
here merely to defend the items that are in this bill, and your 
committee in this street item, in submitting it to the House of 
Representatives, divided the city into five sections, the George- 
town section, the northwest section, the southwest section, the 
southeast section, and the northeast section. The current law 
earries for the Georgetown section appropriation for street 
improvement to the amount of $6,500; the present bill for that 
section carries $6,000, a decrease of $500. The northwest, under 
the current law, has $16,500 for street improvements; under the 
bill committed to the House at this time an appropriation of 
$8,200 is recommended, a decrease of $8,300 under the current 
law. In the southwest the current law carries an appropriation 
of $6,300; the bill presented to this House carries for street 
improvements in that section of the city the sum of $21,000, or 
an increase of $14,700. In the southeast section the current 
law carries $19,000; the bill before you carries $45,500, or an 
increase of $26,500. The northeast section under the present 
law has an appropriation of $19,500, and the bill before you 
carries $30,000, an increase of $10,500. 

As has been said by the various members of the subcommittee, 
who have mentioned these street improvements, these appropria- 
tions were recommended for the specific streets after your com- 
mittee had personally viewed every one of them and inspected 
the need and were based upon their individual merits without 
regard to the section of the city in which they were located or 
in regard to the totals we might appropriate for their improve- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. MANN. I have noticed the increases in the bill, of course, 
to which the gentleman has just referred, and the comparison 
with the current law. It seems like a very large increase in 
appropriations for streets in the southwest section, the south- 
east section, and northeast section. The southwest section in- 
crease is not very large. What are these streets to be im- 
proved? 

Mr. PAGH of North Carolina. These improvements in the 
southwest, one of them—speaking entirely from memory and 
without taking time to refer to the bill I think I can state it 
with approximate accuracy—is a street leading from Fourth 
Street SW. to the wharves of the steamboa: companies that has 
never been improved in any form. Another appropriation in 
that section was for a short space just south of the Capitol, 
where there formerly was a bridge over the old canal; the tear- 
ing down of the bridge and the filling in of the canal made 
necessary the paving of that space. Then there was a short 
street between Delaware and New Jersey Avenues in approxi- 
mately the same section. 

Mr. MANN. Really what I wanted to ask the gentleman for 
information was as to whether any of these streets that would 
be improved in these three sections of the city were streets 
where the Government had property or where there is Govern- 
ment construction for new Government buildings? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think there is not a single 
instance where there is Government property, existing or pros- 
pective, except possibly one quite near the location of the navy 
yard. 

Mr. MANN. Well, there is no street to be improved up by 
the new Bureau of Hngraving and Printing? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. None in that locality at all. 


Mr. MANN. There is need, by the way. 
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Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It may have needed it, but that 
was not estimated for, and the committee did not take it unde; 
consideration. 

Now, in the matter of new employment, referred to by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis], I have not even taken 
the trouble to see how many there are. There are very fev jp. 
deed, and only where, in the judgment of your subcommittee 
this new employment was made necessary. In the executive 
office there is no increase of employment, but a slight increase 
of salary. Under the Excise Board there is one new messenger 
this board having been created in the last appropriation bill and 
no appropriation for a messenger having been made. In the 
auditor's office we have increased the pay of one messenger from 
$480 to $600, and if gentlemen have the report before them they 
will find a number of places in these personal employments 
where the committee has increased the salary of men who re. 
ceived $480 to $600, and I want to say frankly that we dia jt 
upon the broad ground that $480 was insufficient pay for any 
man holding a position under the Government. The simple rea- 
son was that unless he was more economical than we could 
imagine, even if he was a single man, he would find great difij- 
culty in keeping body and soul together. 

In the sinking-fund office, which is under the Treasurer of ile 
United States, we have omitted one clerk at $1,600 and made an 
appropriation of $500 that will be explained when that item is 
reached in the bill. 

In the free public library, that lies so near to the heart of ny 
colleague, Mr. Davis, we have made more increases in personal 
employment than under any other department. We have in- 
creased the pay of the librarian from $3,500 to $4,000; we have 
increased the compensation of six charwomen to $240 a year, 
and the following additional are recommended: One assistant to 
the children’s librarian for work in the schools, $900; one assist- 
ant at $900, one assistant at $720, one assistant at $600, and one 
messenger at $480. In other words, there are, recommended in 
this bill five new employments in connection with the city 
library. ‘ 

I do not agree, except in small part, to the statements made 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] as to the needs 
of this institution. I believe that it needed what is in this 
bill or it would not have been written there. But he asked for 
very large increases, not only in employment, but in the salary 
of those now employed. And while I am ready to admit from 
the hearings submitted to our committee that this library is 
performing a very large service in the distribution of books 
among the reading public of the city of Washington, I do not 
admit that comparison of the city library in the city of 
Washington with the city library in any other city in the 
United States is a fair comparison, because in the city of 
Washington there exists the greatest library in the world to 
which the people of this city in large measure have access. In 
addition to that, there are library facilities in practically every 
governmental department in this city, to which the employees 
of that department have access. In addition to that, there is in 
every school practically in this District a library and librarian 
provided for, and a salary paid, in this bill, in order that books 
may be disseminated among the children who attend those 
public schools. These conditions do not exist in anything like 
the same degree in any other city than Washington, and I be- 
lieve that the appropriations in this bill for this institution are 
ample to meet all the needs of the present, at least, for the 
usefulness of that institution. pe 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question: 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield. . S 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman able to state how far books 
may be taken out of these libraries to which he has referred? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. So far as books in the Col 
gressional Library are concerned, I presume every gentleman 
here by experience knows that Members of Congress cal re 
them out, except that the circulation is limited. But Lv 
to say to the gentleman that there is absolutely no al 
to the reading room in the Congressional Library for any “ 
zen of Washington who properly conducts himself. ae 

Mr. MANN. Of course there is quite a limitation of ~ 
as far as that is concerned, and other limitations. But I a 
for information. Of course you are referring to the Conf” 
sional Library in the main. I receive every week from ™ 
institution six books. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
six books? 

Mr. MANN. I have not failed for several yea ; how far 
every week. But as to the libraries in the departments, © books 
are the people in those departments permitted to (* ke th 
out and take them home? 


Does the gentleman read those 
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Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I confess to the, gentleman 
that I am not informed, I can not answer his question, and I 
shall not undertake to make any statement in that connection. 
*Your committee, in the preparation of this bill, tried to ayoid 
q conflict with the rules of the House of Representatives. Per- 
sonally I can not say that I am in accord with all the rules of 
the House of Representatives, but I believe in an observance of 
the law, whether it is the law of the House of Representatives 
or the law of the land, and unless there is a special reason for 
it, 1 do not believe in transgressing that law. In the estimates 
submitted to the Appropriation Committee, covered by this four- 
teen million and odd thousand dollars, there were a great many 
provisions, most of them referred to by the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Monpett] in his address before the committee a 
little while ago, that were purely and entirely legislative propo- 
sitions, unauthorized by any law upon the statute books, and, 
nnder the law of the House of Representatives, your committee 
has not the authority to appropriate for any moneys that have 
not been previously authorized by law. 

In addition to that, it might answer all that my friend from 
Wvoming said as to the remissness of this subcommittee in not 
providing fer a great many of the things that he mentions, but 
not all of them. Possibly by some construction of the law it 
might have been held in order to have written into this bill an 
appropriation for a fish wharf, which seems to be so near to 
his heart, because there already exists in a small way a fish 
market in this locality. But I say to him frankly that I will not 
put off the failure to provide this institution on the grounds 
that I have just stated, but that your subcommittee felt there 
were not only other things in these estimates, and numerous 
other things, that suggested themselves to their minds that the 
city of Washington needed vastly more than to spend $160,000 
in the construction of a fish wharf on the extreme side of the 
city to retail fish to people who live 3 miles away. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course the gentleman realizes that you 
would have to put a fish wharf near the water? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think we have already one 
sufficiently near and of sufficient capacity and facilities for the 
purpose. 

Mr. MONDELL. My attention was diverted for a moment, 
and I did not cateh the first item that the gentleman referred 
to as having been mentioned by me, which he said was not 
authorized by the bill. What item was that? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I did not say what had been 
mentioned by the gentleman, but I said that the omissions 
from this bill had been left out because they were not author- 
ized by law. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is not true, of course, with respect 
to a considerable number. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is not true as to the fish 
market, and I make an exception as to that. I confess that 
would be in order on this bill. 

The gentleman speaks also of the bathing beach. I think 
under the recommendation of the last appropriation bill that 
item would have been in order. And I might as well in this 
place as in any other say that your subcommittee did not 
Write into this bill an appropriation for these bathing beaches 
‘or the reason that after the bill was under consideration, in 
fact after that item had been passed, so far as the hearings 
were concerned, by the subcommittee preparing this bill—and 
I believe it is not violating any confidence to say that it com- 
luended itself to the individual members of that subcommittee— 
there came a report from an eminent authority in this city to 
the effect, in plain and unmistakable terms, that the construc- 
tion of the bathing beaches at the points designated by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the use of them 
by the citizens of Washington would be greatly detrimental to 
= public health; in other words, that the water was affected 

rom the sewage of the city of Washington, and that to con- 
struct them there would be a great mistake. 

a MONDELL, Now will the gentleman yield, Mr. Chair- 
~ PAGE of North Carolina. I yield. 

_Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman take real seriously that 

“atest of Dr. Anderson? 

Po ; AGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 

Rees ss it this seriously: Here is a report made by a gen- 

““ recognized in his profession as a man of eminent ability, 
a these statements as to the condition of this water, and 
enh of the subcommittee preparing this bill I was 
myself eo. 8sume the responsibility, not being a scientist 
*Se't, of flying in the face of that report. And I think the 


making 





gentleman from Wyoming will admit that that is a sufficient 
reason for the action of the subcommittee in leaving out this 
appropriation. 

Mr, MONDELL. If the gentleman will accept the amend- 
ment of inserting, in lieu of the word “reason,” the word “ ex- 
cuse,” I do not know but that I would accept it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. At this stage in the considera- 
tion of the bill I am not accepting any amendments. The op- 
portunity will be offered later for that. 

Now, as I was saying, there are a few items written into this 
bill, anxious as your subcommittee was not to write legislative 
provisions into it, which may be considered as subject to points 
of order. Conditions arise in the preparation of an appropria- 
tion bill which sometimes prompt the committee preparing it to 
insert such provisions. In this instance your subcommittee felt 
that we should submit a few items that might be subject to a 
point of order, and I want briefly to call attention to those. 

In the first place, I want to say that in the construction of 
the bill in former years the appropriations for the purchase and 
maintenance of motor-driven vehicles had been scattered 
throughout under the heads of the various departments to 
which they belong. Your committee believed that it was in the 
interest of good legislation, and possible harmony in this House, 
to segregate all the passenger-carrying automobiles now in the 
possession of the District and place them in one paragraph, so 
that Members of the House could see at a glance the ownership 
of those automobiles by the District. 

And we went further than that. We felt that they ought to 
be put under the direct control of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia ; so you will find, by reference to the report, 
that we have put all passenger vehicles under the direct control 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. We have 
also placed a limit upon the price that may be paid for passen- 
ger automobiles for city service in the future. In addition to 
that, we have provided that every one of these automobiles in 
the service of the city of Washington shall be painted a uniform 
color. We have also provided that they shall be lettered with 
the words “ city service,” in letters not less than 6 inches high, 
placed in a conspicuous place upon the car, so that Members of 
Congress and anybody else may know what those cars are for 
when they see them passing through the streets. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGD of North Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has just stated, I believe. that 
this bill carries an appropriation for an automobile for the two 
citizen commissioners? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I had not stated it, but I was 
just going to state it. 

Mr. MANN. I thought probably the gentleman bad included 
it. I knew that the bill did include it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In this bill provision is made 
for the purchase of a new automobile, at a limit of cost not to 
exceed $2,000, for the civilian Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, for their joint use. They asked for two; the com- 
mittee gives them one. I have no apology to make, so far as I 
am concerned, for writing that into this appropriation bill. If 
the men who have been selected as Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are to discharge the very onerous duties that 
are imposed upon them under the law, if they are to familiarize 
themselves with the city government, with all its activities, coy- 
ering a very large territory for a city of its population, I, for 
one, am thoroughly convinced that they can not do it without 
the aid of this more rapid and modern means of transportation. 

I go further than that and say that if I were a Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia and should be denied this facility 
for performing the duties of that office, if I did not have from 
my own private means the ability to have one, I should imme- 
diately resign the office, for the reason that I believe no man 
can properly discharge the duties of that office withont this 
facility. 

Mr. MANN. That would depend somewhat on how much 
you wanted the job, would it not? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, I think I would never want 
it that badly. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman himself might not. Will 
the gentleman yield for another question there? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. These commissioners now have a carriage 
apiece, have they not? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They have a carriage apiece. 

Mr. MANN. Is that eliminated? 

Mr. PAGH of North Carolina. I think so. There may be 
some question as to whether the language of this bill does 
eliminate them, but I think it does. 
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Mr. MANN. It did not seem to me that it did, although I 
would not be very sure. They are maintained out of the con- 
tingent fund, are they not? - 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They are maintained out of 
the contingent fund. 

Mr. MANN. Now the proposition is to give the two together 
an automobile. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, we all know, as a matter of fact, 
while the law says they can only be used for official purposes, 
it is considered an official purpose to go from the house of the 
commissioner te the office and return, and also an official pur- 
pose to view the city along with your wife, or have her do it 
when you are not along, without any extra expense probably to 
the Government. 

I am not criticizing that part of it; but if you have only one 
automobile for the two, will one of them have a carriage, and 
will they draw lots for the automobile? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is for them to decide. 

Mr. MANN. Is it not for us to decide whether they shall have 
both? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think so. Certainly it is 
for the House of Representatives to decide whether they shall 
have one or none, or whether they shall have two, for that 
matter. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. How many automobiles are now in official use 
in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There are 11 passenger auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr. FOSTER. Are those automobiles in use constantly, or 
could they be exchanged? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. We have written in a pro- 
vision here giving the commissioners the right to exchange 
them between the officers of the District of Columbia, 

Mr. FOSTER. Does that apply to their own offices? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; it applies to all passenger 
automobiles in use by officials of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then they do not need any automobiles them- 
selves outside of these 11? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is a question. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am asking the gentleman. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think they do, because I 
think the 11 that they now have are in pretty constant use by 
the officials. If I did not think so I would not have recom- 
mended the purchase of an additional automobile. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am trying to get the information from the 
gentleman, because I do not know. 

Mr. DAVIS. Does not the bill previde that the fire depart- 
ment, the Board of Charities, and the police department shall 
have separate control of their own automobiles? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Perhaps I ought to have said 
that this provision giving the commissioners control of the inter- 
change of these vehicles does not apply to the police depart- 
ment, the fire department, or the Board of Charities, for reasons 
which, I think, will be obvious without going into a detailed ex- 
planation to the Members of the Honse. 

I must hurry on, for my time is limited, and there are a few 
other things I want to say to the House. 

I would be giad if members of the committee would avail 
themselves of copies of this report and read for themselves 
these provisions that have been written into the bill, because I 
see that I shall not have the time to make the explanation in 
detail. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Did the gentleman say that the Dis- 
trict had 11 passenger automobiles? 

Mr. PAGH of North Carolina. That is my understanding, 
yos. They range all the way from a small two-seated run- 
about——< 

r. CLARK of Florida. To a touring car. 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. To a seven-passenger touring 


car t was given to the engineer commissioner some years ago. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Have not all of these automobiles 
Maryland and Virginia licenses? . 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I confess I can not answer 
that question. That was asked before I came on the floor, and 


I have not noticed them particularly enough to say. I do not 
know. It may be or it may not be so. 

Now, in conclusion I want to call attention, last of all, to a 
limitation that is placed in this bill and designated as section 
8, one that has been very greatly criticized by the newspapers in 
the city of Washington since last Monday afternoon and that 
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has brought under severe criticism all of us who are responsibje 
for it; one that in my judgment means a great deal as to future 
adjustment. This limitation, which has been written by your 
committee at this time, is of particular importance because of 
the agitation in the House of Representatives and in the city of 
Washington over the participation of expense and the mainte. 
nance of the District government. Your committee, after very 
careful consideration, having before them estimates in the 
amount of more than $14,000,000 and in their judgment the 
necessity for the expenditure of a little more than $11,000,009 
after very careful consideration of this question of what was 
going to be done with this money not appropriated, wrote into 
the bill section 8, which reads: 

Sec. 8. That to the extent the revenues of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year 1915 shall exceed the proportionate part of the 
appropriations made in this or any other act and chargeable against 
said revenues, the same shall be covered tnto the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of “ Miscellaneous receipts,” 
- aaa ie ear That will be subject to a point of order, wilj 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That will remain to be seen: 
that is a matter of opinion at this stage of the discussion, [ 
think there has been, and there is, in the House of Representa. 
tives a good deal of misapprehension of the facts as to the rela- 
tionship between the National Government and the government 
of the District of Columbia. There is very active agitation at 
the present time for the abolition of what is known as the half. 
and-half participation in the expense under a law that was 
written on the statute book in 1878, and which has been in 
existence from that time until now. 

The legislative history leading up to the enactment of the act 
of 1878 is not only interesting, but, I think at this juncture. in- 
structive. The District of Columbia found itself in the early 
seventies under a Territorial form of government and very 
largely in debt. There was a condition of appropriations, as 
far as the National Government was concerned, that was abso- 
lutely chaotic. The Congress of the United States appropriated 
and paid certain proportions of certain expenses in certain de- 
partments in the city of Washington. No one knew just what, 
and there was absolutely no system as to the participation of 
the National Government in those expenses. The charter of the 
city of Washington and the charter of the city of Georgetown 
were repealed, and Congress believed that it was the duty of 
Congress to supervise and govern and direct the activities of 
this particular territory, exempting it from other territory or 
States, and it appointed a joint commission, the chairman of 
which was the late Senator Allison, of Iowa. That commission 
made an exhaustive report, comprising three large volumes, and 
they concluded at that time that a fair and equitable division 
of the expenses of the city of Washington was half to be borne 
by the National Treasury and half to be assessed upon the prop- 
erty of the District of Columbia. 

It may have been at that time a fair division. I am one of 
those who believe that that time has passed, and while I am 
here to say, and do say emphatically, that I do not accept the 
statements made by the gentleman a few days ago in the discus- 
sion of this bill, that this city ought to be turned over to govern 
itself, I think that no greater mistake could be made than for 
the Congress of the United States to relinquish the absolute 
control of this territory, in which is situated its National Capi- 
tal. [Applause.] 

I believe that the time has come when there is no longer @ 
necessity that the National Government should contribute one 
half to the support of this great city. I believe there should be 
a modification and a rewriting of the law in this respect. I 
not believe that the man lives who can work out upon a fair, 
equitable division a system upon any percentage basis. a 

I think that is not a mathematical possibility, becanse con® 
tions vary from year to year, and the obligations of the Gor “sl 
ment to this National Capital may and do vary from year © 
year. I believe that the policy that is written in this gr 
will meet the present conditions and the conditions aie 
future time. The Congress of the United States having om oo 
over this territory will. have control over the tax eg on i 
absolutely control, and if the tax rate is too low, i ; ion, 
with the Congress of the United States more than an) ee ‘he 
and they can remedy it. They have absolute re 
machinery of the assessment in the District of yee is a 

There is a complaint made, and I share in it, aged at excapes 
large amount of property in the city of Washington th inary 
taxation. I believe we ought to write into the oy a q other 
that will tax capital stocks and bonds, bank capi t™ | city 9 
personal property of that character that neva take eare of 
Washington. But that is a matter for Congress to ™ 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 


































































\ir. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. 
Mr. MADDEN. The banks do now pay a tax, do they not? 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They pay a tax on the capital 
stock, but they do not pay on mortgages or bonds. 
' Mr. MADDEN, ‘They pay 4 per cent on the earnings, do they 
vay. PAGE of North Carolina. Something like that; I do not 
rewember the exact figures. 
But I was going to say there is an obligation, and I think no 
eregter calamity could befall the city of Washington and no 
ereater calamity could befall the United States Government, 
vince this is its seat of government and it has here the build- 
ves and the property owned by the Government for the conduct 
of its business, than to relinquish its rights to the control of this 
territory, originally laid out and designated in the Constitution 
as being under the control of the Congress of the United States. 
The effect of the provision in this bill has had various interpre- 
tations placed upon it. The bill carries appropriations of some- 
thing over $11,000,000, and we find by an analysis of the esti- 
mates and hearings that the available revenues of the District 
f Columbia for the fiscal year 1915 amount to a little more than 
s7.000,000. Lhe appropriations carried in the bill, including the 
water department and the playgrounds, which are paid out of 
he District of Columbia, amount to $11,347,503, and as the re- 
sult of this proviso the revenues of the District of Columbia as 
ollected, in the amount of seven million and odd dollars, will 
je expended for the benefits of the city of Washington, and they 
vill be supplemented from the Treasury of the United States 
o the smount of $4,172,726 to meet the appropriations made in 
iis bill. That is the interpretation and the meaning of section 
Sas written into the bill. Your committee believes it is fair 
uot only for this fiseal year, but that this principle, once estab- 
ished, will be fair through all of the years in all appropria- 
s for the District of Columbia. It will not satisfy the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
rhe truth is that if you were to write into the law an ap- 
propriatieon by which the National Government should pay 
82 for every dollar that was raised in taxes in the District 
if Columbia, there are citizens in the District who would 
still be dissatisitied and who would howl. There are certain 
issociations that would hold meetings of indignation and con- 
mnition, and they would talk about repudiation and all that 
soct of thing on the part of Congress. It makes me a little bit 
tired, as one Member of Congress, that certain people in the 
city of Washington are continually harping about the organic 
act, and any departure from an act by the party who made it is 
repudiation. There is nothing more sacred in the act of 1878 
touching the appropriations for the District of Columbia than 
there is in any other act that is written upon the statute books 
yy the Congress of the United States. It might have been 
repeaie® the next day or the next year or now without any 
repudiation on the part of Congress. [Applause.] 
Mr. SIMS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield for a question. 
Mr. SIMS. Did the District by reason of the so-called organic 
‘ict suffer any loss which if the act were now repeaied would 
be irreparable to it? 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think not. The truth is, I 
ineant to say that I was impressed in reading the debate and 
legislative history leading up to the enactment of the law of 
‘iS that that commission appointed, and the Congress in enact- 
ug into law its recommendation, did it as much to protect the 
‘treasury of the United States as to help the city of Washington. 
1 can not close without some reference to some of the things 
alt have appeared in some of the Washington rewspapers 
thin tie last few days. Their criticism of this subcommittee 
because of this section 8, and stating that we were repudiating 
ae the money that was paid by the taxpayers of the 
ee ud putting it into the Treasury of the United States, 
» « inisiuterpretation, and in my judgment a willful misinter- 


pretation 


| of the language of the section. 


ooo ‘ssociations have met and passed resolutions, and they 
Cm osed of people who are absolutely dependent upon the 
nae ‘Ss of the United States for what they get. Yet they hold 
thie wo ind spend their time in yillification of Members of 
“Ss body. TI notice that there was a meeting, as reported in a 


Clty ot ! a night or two ago of the Historical Society of the 
wh, -..\¢Shington. If there be any people in this District 
Gereditien {0 knew and who ought to feel that the National 
the nae has not only done its duty but most surely more by 
to the proce of Columbia, it ought to be these people who belong 
of the na : Tical society. If they had looked up the incidents 
tree. But’ he would have convinced themselves that this was 
said at ae want to call attention to a few things that were 

“* UUs meeting. One of those who addressed it was a good 
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woman—I am not going to criticize her personally or call her 
name. She wound up her criticism of this particular paragraph 
and of the subcommittee that has reported the bill to the House 
of Representatives by saying: “It is up to us women of the Dis- 
trict to defend our men.” God save the mark! [Laughter.] 

There was another speaker at that meeting, and, since he was 
a man, I will put his name into the Recorp. I do not know him 
and would not know him from Adam. His name is Edgar Robin- 
son. In the course of his remarks, as reported, quite briefly, he 
says that it appears to be the policy of the men on the Capitol 
Hill to cut the District’s throat, metaphorically speaking, every 
chance they get. He said: 

It is a shame that we citizens of dear old Washington have to be 
badgered and insulted by these so-called statesmen from the West, many 
of whom never saw a city before in their lives. 

{Laughter. ] 

I commend that statement to my colleague on the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis]. 

How the citizens of the District of Columbia expect to be 
treated any better than they are in the face of constant criti- 
cism of the men who hold the purse strings for them is more 
than I can conceive. So far as I am concerned, as I have said 
before, I recognize that there is a national obligation here. I 
believe that we ought to discharge it fearlessly and in full 
measure. I believe that the constituency of every man on this 
floor will stand for that principle. I believe that there is not 
in all this Government a constituency that does not take and 
will not take just pride in the proper maintenance of its Na- 
tional Capital. I wish that it were possible that every boy 
who lives in the congressional district I represent might come 
to this National Capital; I wish that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to see this magnificent building that is his as well as 
ours; I wish that he might look at the other magnificent struc- 
tures and the beautiful grounds maintained here at the expense 
of his Government. I believe that it would broaden his patri- 
otism and make him a better citizen; and I am willing and he 
is willing and his father is willing to contribute in just pro- 
portion to the maintenance of our Capital City. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Minnesota now use 
his time? 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN}. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 19 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS. How much has the other side left, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thirty minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, whatever criticism may have 
been indulged in by citizens of Washington concerning the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pacer], the 
chairman of the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I feel that every Member of this House, at least, who 
has the pleasure of his acquaintance, and certainly every old 
Member of the House, has absolute confidence in the patriotism, 
the integrity, and the desire to do right of that gentleman. I 
have noted that the gentleman himself seems to take a little 
exception to the criticism of the subcommittee by citizens of 
Washington, and I take it that in view of the attitude of the 
President concerning the Carabao dinner we will soon be re- 
duced to the point where no man can either criticize or smile 
without asking the consent of the governing authorities first. 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] Notwithstand- 
ing my personal obligation to the gentleman from North Caro- 


lina, I very greatly regret that owing to the superior numbers 


on the other side of the House who would follow the gentleman 


in any motion he might make, I will not be permitted at this 


time to say to the House that which I desire to say at the earliest 


opportunity I shall have concerning the condition of affairs 


in the country. I do not blame the Demecratic Party for refus 


ing to give a liberal latitude in the debate in order that the 


conditions which come may be presented to the country. They 
do not wish the matter discussed, but, after all, Mr. Chairman, 


throughout the country to-day wherever men are congregated 
there is that quiet discussion going on now which when cold 


weather strikes the country, so fortunately held off so far, will 


end in a roar and a how! that will even penetrate the ears of 


the deaf statesmen on the other side of the aisle. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to take a few moments in discussing 
the District proposition. Early in November the Washington 
Post published an article, evidently inspired by the distinguished 
commissioners, purporting to state what great work the new 
District Commissioners had already performed and what they 
were to perform in the future. “Big things the new commis- 
sioners, backed by the President, have done to benefit the Na- 
tional Capital. Reforms accomplished and proposed which 
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presage great betterments,” Then fellows a list of things ac- 
complished and proposed. I do not think any of them were ac- 
eomplished or have been accomplished yet. The new commis- 
sioners, backed by the President, furnished this information: to 
the press for publication in the District of Columbia. And what 
are these great things accomplished and preposed? “Advocated 
the harnessing of Great Falls for light and power.” I have not 
feund anything on the subject in the District appropriation. bill. 

““Made provision for a municipal hospital and one for inebri- 

ates.” Made provision for these, but it has not penetrated the 

minds of the subeommittee on appropriations yet, because there 
is nothing carried in this appropriation bill for this purpose. 

“ Planned for many public comfort stations, new streets, bridges, 

lighting and parking improvements.” They have not discovered 

it in the Committee on Appropriations yet. “Arranged for a 

model fish wharf and fish market.” They have not discovered 

that in the Committee on Appropriations yet. “ Drawn plans 
for a model reformatory at Occoquan.” I do not think that is 
carried in the appropriation bill. “Asked for a larger appro- 
priation for public playgrounds than any previous board.” 
Asked for it. The new commissioners, backed by the Presi- 
dent, asked for it, and they will ask for it next year if they are 
still in office; but after that, if they ask for it, they will preb- 
ably get it, because there will be a different control in this 
body. [Applause on the Republican side.} “Designed a new 
municipal lodging house.” There is nothing in this bill concern- 
ing a new municipal lodging house, but the need for one will soon 
be apparent. Municipal lodging houses will soon be in demand 
all over the country. I can remember 20 years ago, when I was 

a member of the city council of Chicago, that the city hall was 

opened at night in order that the unemployed might lie on the 

marble floor in order to secure a little rest and, perchance, a 

little sleep. 

I never have thought that it was possible in this great Nation 
for that condition to again be brought about, even by Demo- 
eratie legislation. I thought the country had become too pros- 
perous, too great, with too many industries well established, for 
even bad legislation or the threats of worse to reduce the coun- 
try to the position where again men would be seeking oppertu- 
nity to lie on the floors of public buildings for rest and sleep. 
And yet that is the condition to-day in my own town. And if 
the advices which come to me from all parts of the country are 
anywhere near the truth, that condition is largely prevailing all 
over the land. Here is an article in the Chicago Tribune of 
December 16: 

ARMY OF IDLE IN CITY GROWS—THOUSANDS ARE FED BY CHARITY AND 
MUNICIPALITY SHELTERS 1,200 A NIGHT-——WORDS OF CHEER GLIVEN— 
IMMANUEL CHURCH SUPPLEMENTS GOOD BREAKFAST WITH BNCOURAGE- 
MENT, 

The city’s problem of housing and feeding homeless men grows 
greater. Yesterday the Rev. Johnston Myers gave 1,400 men breakfast 
at the Immanuel Baptist Church. Last night 1,200 men were sheltered 
by the city and over 1,000 stood in the bread line on Meridian Street. 

Half a loaf of fresh bread, with butter, and two cups of hot coffee, 
with milk and sugar, were givem to every man at the Immanuel Church, 
2320 Michigan Avenue, and the Rev. Mr. Myers gave them a word of 
encouragement. 

“They didn’t have to stay for my talk,” said the doctor, “but about 
600 did. I talked on courage. I told them to go forth and leok for 
work, and if they didn’t find it, to come back to-morrow morning, 

RECORD FOR NUMBER IDLE. 

“This is the largest number we have ever had here, and it is. stu- 
pendous for this time of the year.” 

Lodgers at the municipal lodging house have been getting “ mulli- 
gan,” with coffee and bread. Last night 100 gallons were passed out— 
about a thousand small bowls full, 

A new organization, the Volunteer Slum Workers, held forth on West 
Madison Street last night, with drum and tambourine, and invited the 
homeless to their mission at 211 South Desplaines Street. 

“Gen.” Hattie Morgan asked for funds, while the “colonel,” the 


“captain,” and several “lieutenants” sang hymns. It was hard work. 
She begged for nickels or pennies. 
SCANT FUNDS FOR WORK. 
“We feed about 50 or 60 men at our mission every day,” she said. 


“We give them soup, bread, and coffee when we can get the money. 
We haven't made a dollar all night.” 

Meantime work is going on in the building at Washington and Des- 
plaines Streets. All but the electricians are done. The top floor of the 





Otis Building, at 913 Jackson Boulevard, will also be thrown open when 
a fire escape has been built. It will take about $550 and necessitate a 
council order, according to Mealth Commissioner Young. 

At a meeting of the unemployed in Hod Carriers’ Hall it was voted 
that the agitation committee call upom the mayor and the city council 
to demand work at the full union rate of wages, and to hold parades 
to demonstrate the urgency. 


Just a few headlines. One from the Chicago Tribune of 


December 7, as follows: 


The mayor revives the committee on unemployed. 

He is a distinguished Democratic mayor, and a very able one. 
It says: 

Mayor Harrison yesterday revived the committee om unemployed, 
giving it the same advisory powers it formerly had. 


In the Tribune of. next day, December 8, oecurs the following: 


MeCormick offers county building to house idle men.—Board to-day 

py ge ed ry gg ee 
° 2 overnme arras 
by condition.—Big river tnesoveasaat urged. mt embarrassed 

Or something somewhere, provided that men may work who 
are willing to work, rather than men who are willing to work 
shall starve while the President is investigating the fun of a 
Carabao dinner. 

From the Chicago Tribune of December 10, the committee 
on unemployed, consisting mainly of distinguished Democrats, 
and none of them distinguished Republicans, adopted resoly. 
tions. 

RESOLUTIONS URGE RELIEF, 


The resolutions read: 

1, The committee on unemployment is convinced that a very largo 
number of persons in Chicago are at present out of work—a number 
so large as to constitute a grave industrial and social cituation. 

2. Temporary relief, such as food and shelter, should be at onco 
undertaken for the really needy cases. Such relie? should be under. 
taken by the municipality or through existing relief agencies. ; 

3. The committee is further convinced that a large proportion of tho 
unemployed are worthy and deserving persons, who desire work rather 
than charity. Py 

4. Therefore the committee recommends that the city take immediate 
steps to consider the feasibility of establishing some form of municipal 
employment for as many of the unemployed as possible at a fair 
—— preference to be given to those having families dependent upon 

em. 

It says “ preference being given to those having families de- 
pendent upon them.” These men with wives and children, will- 
ing to work, who were at work three months ago, are now seek- 
ing the opportunity in this great land of ours, where the natural 
resources are beyond contemplation and where the possibilities 
of consumption by our people can never be outrun—these men 
with families, with wives and children, without food, without 
shelter, seeking an opportunity for employment, which you on 
that side of the House have taken away from them by closing 
up the establishments in this country in order that you may buy 
goods in foreign lands. [Applause on the Republican side.) 

This morning’s paper advertises that the Navy Department, 
which had just let contracts for some supplies to be purchased 
from other countries, was now expecting to receive bids for new 
supplies te be furnished from abroad, while these fathers, the 
heads of families, are walking the streets of Chicago and every 
other large city in the land hoping, praying, for a chance to 
earn an honest dollar with the hard labor of the arm. 

I will now quote from the Chicago Tribune of December 11, 
1913. I am giving extracts mainly with reference to one paper 
day by day, not because the information is peculiar, but because 
the consecutive statement gives some idea of the progress of the 
conditions. The Chicago Tribune of December 11 bears these 
headlines : 

City opens new hotel for idle—Homeless men given beds at once in 
building to be used free by municipality. 

Somebody furnished the building. I read further: 


Order two job bureaus—Officials put Might and water in lodging house 
too fast for permits. é 

The city of Chicago last night actively took up a solution of the 

roblem of caring for the unemployed oy opening an auxiliary to the 
Tnion Street municipal lodging house at 913 Jackson Boulevard. 

First, they opened the municipal lodging house, and now they 
are beginning to add the auxiliaries to it. It will not be long 
until more and more auxiliaries are needed. 4 

And what is your response to this? What are you doing to 
relieve these conditions in the country? Nothing. You are 
threatening more trouble for them. 

Mr. Chairman, I never have been and never expect to be 2 
calamity howler on the floor of this House or elsewhere. We 
have preserved silence here in regard to the conditions in the 
hope that the cloud might pass over. No one desires to sce Ga 
country lie prostrate. No political advantage will ever aneree 
to the man who helps to contribute to disaster. We hope tha 
business will revive. But it. were idle to say that we dare bot 
speak about a condition in the country which everybody knows 
about and concerning which we ought to take some steps. — rd 

The President of the country could do to-day much ge 
reviving confidence, if he would. That side of the House 7 : 
do much toward reviving confidence, if they would. - out 
are pursuing the fatuous policy which they have talke ve : 
on the stump for so wens see eres of its effect up? 
the bod litic or the people o country. . 

T do not believe that we are justified in keeping entire oa 
upon this situation. I hope, with you, that the neaee a 
couraging conditions may change. But I think it is yet oh 
country that we should call attention to these ma fully if I 
I intend to do so from time to time, and much more fully 
can get the time. 
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\Ir LEVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me an 
inrerruption? Dees not the gentleman think that this is on 
coat of the debatable uncertainties of the Sherman antitrust 


haw and the dilatery conduct ef the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ission? 

a MANN. Well, the country was very prosperous for a 

great many years while the Republicans were in control, and the 


Sherman antitrust law was on the statute book and the Inter- 
ctote Commerce Commission wes in existence, and no one dis- 
covered how bad they were until the gentleman's party got into 
control and commenced to legislate—econtrary te the gentleman’s 
desires, of course. He dees not agree with anything that his 
party does, I believe. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. LEVY. Oh, no; I do agrée with my party, but I think 
that the Sherman lew as now constituted is unrersonable and 
yneertain. I think the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
and is dilatory. They take ‘two years for a decision. 

Mr. MANN. Tt will take a great many years more than two 
for the gentleman to have bis way about any of them. 

Mr. RETLLY of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. MANN. T do. 

‘ir. REILLY of Connecticut. The gentleman read a few mo- 
ments ago from newspaper extracts. The gentleman did not say 
what year that was. Was it 1907 or 19137 

Mr. MANN. & was 19138; and if the gentleman knew enough 
to know anything about it, he would know that it was not so 
in 1907. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. It was in my part of the 
country. 

Mr. MANN. Tt wes not so in any part of the country in 1907. 
The soup houses were not open in 1907. The free lodging houses 
were not open in 1907. "The conditions were bad enough in 1907, 
God knows. But there was no bread line m 1907; there were 
no soup houses open; there were no free lodging houses open’; 
there were no municipal bufidings turned over in order that men 
might sleep on the cold mrarble floor. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. The gentleman attributes this 
to the tariff bill? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, T attribute it partly to the tariff bill, in part 
to the threat of the political control of banking and currency, 
in part to other threats, and to a general lack of capacity on the 
part of your party to govern the country. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, just a word. 
The people had great faith in our capacity and put us in power 
and put you out. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; but they have not that confidence now. 
[Laughter and applause on ‘the Republican side. } 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. That remains to ‘be proven. 

Mr. MANN. It is already proven. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. So far as the tariff is concerned 
I want to say this: The condition of ‘business in the section 
where I live and in my own ity is just about the same as it 
Was a year ago; no better and no worse. ‘The silver industry 


is a er 





the duty from 45 to 50 per cent in that particular industry. 
We have had no material change there. 

Mr. MANN. Fortunately, then, the gentleman ‘has not lest 
anything by having the tariff reduced, but where it was reduced 


. * country is killed. [Derisive langhter on the Democratic 


have 1 remaining? 
the CHAIRMAN. Thirty minutes. 
- “\t. PAGE of North Carolina. 1 yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
- un fr m Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. [Applause.] 
ons he ~e of Missouri, Mr. Chairman, if a Member without 
ents na web OF Standing in the country had made the state- 
Tllinoic tar auetions and charges which the gentleman from 
enti Tne MANN} has made on three separate occasions re- 
'y, I woula not have paid the slightest attention to them. 


{App ~— on the Democratic side.] But he is in the limelight 
ind i.) 22d People observe what he says; they listen to it; 


ad - a ‘o be regretted exceedingly that he made the threat he 
the WO Separate occasions this week and that he has made 


on ‘beech he made today. It will, I fear, do considerable dam- 
iN the country, 


it industry in my own city, and the tariff bill increases | 


PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, how much time | 
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I think it is an incontestable statement that every good citi- 
zen of this Republie—Democrat, Republican, Bull Mooser, Pro- 
hibitionist, Socialist, or what not—wants to see continued pros- 
perity, because we all have a stake in the Republic, especially 
those of us who have wives and children. Lord Bacon, who 
possessed the most exquisite intellect ever housed in a human 
skull, said that “He that hath wife and children hath given 
hostages to fortune.” 

I dislike exceedingly to say it, but it seems to me, touching 
the declarations of the gentleman from Illinois and several other 
more or less eminent statesmen made in the last week or so as 
to the imminence of a panic, that ‘the wish is father to the 
thought. [Applause en the Democratic side.]} 

One swallow does not make a summer; but when you find the 
eminent ‘Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], the emiment ex- 
Speaker of this House, Mr. Cannon, the eminent ex-governor 
of Missouri, Mr. Hadley, the eminent gentleman from L[lli- 
nois [Mr. Mann], and the emiment chairman of the Repub- 
lican national committee, Mr. Hilles, all giving out the same 
kind of a statement in less than a week, all on ‘the same identi- 
eal line, I do not believe I exceed the bounds of propriety or of 
fact when [ state that it appears like a Republican conspiracy 
against the presperity of the country. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Of: course there are some minor ones who chip in, 
but they do not count. [Laughter.] It is to be hoped that their 
predictions of disaster to the country will fail. 

The greatest stump debates that ever took place on the face 
of the earth were the seven debates between Lincoln and Doug- 
las in 1858 im Illinois. The part of Lincoln’s speech which had 
the most effect, and the part which made Douglas maddest, was 
this kind of a statement about the Dred Scott decision, Franklin 
Pierce having gone out of the Presidency, James Buchanan 
having come in as President, Roger B. Taney being Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, and Stephen A. Donglas the leader of 
the Senate: Lincolm said that if it turned out on investigation 
that Franklin, James, Reger, and Stephen were all sent out 
into ‘the woods at places a great distance apart to get out tim- 
bers, and when you got those timbers all tegether it was found 
that they fitted with exact nicety to go into a building, it was 
hot an extreme or unfair conclusion to say that there must have 
been an agreement between James, Franklin, Roger, and Stephen. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from IHinois [Mr. Mawn], while howling ca- 
lamity, disclaimed that he is a calamity howler; but I under- 
take to say that the Senator from New Yerk [Mr. Roor]: the 
ex-Speaker of the House, Mr. Cannon; the chairman of the Re- 
publican national committee, Mr. Hilles; the ex-governor of 
Missouri, Mr. Hadley; and ‘the minority leader on this floor 
[Mr. Manw] have ‘been the greatest calamity howlers in America 
this fall. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

It is strange that nobody else seems to have heard of these 
remarkable signs of falling prices and all that which the gen- 
tleman has collated. There is not a big city in the country 
which hes not idle men in it. There never was one that did not 
have idle men in it at any time [applause on the Democratie 
side], and wunfertunately there never will 'be one. The gentleman 
from Illinois and I live in the richest portion of the civilized 
earth. The gentleman knows as well as I do, and everybedy 
knows that in that country out there last sunmer there was 
an all-devastatmg drought, in Oklahoma, Kansas, a part of 
| Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, and a part of Dlinois, 


| Now, what is the result of a short crop anywhere? It reduces 
| the business of the merchants in Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas 

City, and the great centers of trade which supply that region. 
| The main proposition that runs through the gentlemean’s 
| speech, the main proposition that runs through all these speeches 
ana imterviews to which I have referred, is that when the 
| Democrats are in ‘you ‘have bad times and calamities and when 
the Republicans are in you have goofl times. There is not a 
syllable of truth in it and there never was. 

“I do not like to talk about old things, but the panic of 1893-94 
came under the McKinley bill, before the Democrats ever had a 
chance to put a law on the statute books. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] I rejoice in the prosperity that began im this 
country in the fall of 1894, because it is true that as soon as 
President Cleveland sulked 10 days and let the Wilson tariff 
bill ‘become a law without his signature, next day times began 
‘to get better. [Applause on the Democratic side.] There is no 
question about that, and if the Dingley bill had never been 
passed they would have comtinued to get better. The Dingley 
‘bill may have helped it along; I will not say yes or no to that. 
But they had prosperity in this country under the Wilson bill, 
under the Dingley bill, and under the Payne bill; and they had 
a panic under the Dingley bill. Senator Aldrich is pretty good 
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authority on the Republican side. He is the best-looking 
Republican that has been in the Capitol since I have been here— 
20 years. [Laughter.] He said that the panic of 1907 was the 
worst that ever struck this country. If anybody doubts the 
correctness of that statement, let him get the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and read it. You could not get your own money out 
of a bank with a jimmy. [Laughter.] 

I will tell you of an experience I had: Gen. Grosvenor and I 
went out on a lecture tour, so called. It was called a lecture 
tour because we wanted to get the money out of it. [Laughter.] 
We started out on a two weeks’ tour. When I started out I 
took $100 or so in my pocket to cover accidents. We went on 
this lecture tour and got $150 a night each, and every night 
regularly we were paid in checks. When we got into Toledo 
at the end of 10 days I counted up the money I had and I had 
$5.45. I said, “‘ General, you will have to lend me money enough 
to get out of town, providing they do not pay us money to-night.” 
He counted his money up and he had $5.20. We notified the 
manager at 10 o’clock in the morning that we wanted our pay 
in money, and at 10 o’clock at night he paid us each $75 in 
money and $75 in a check, and said that he could not raise $300 
in money in the whole town of Toledo in 12 hours. [Laughter.] 
That was my personal experience in the Republican panic of 
1907. Most assuredly you can not charge that panic up to us. 
As good luck would have it, we got our money on all the checks. 

I want to tell you one thing, and it is one reason I am making 
these remarks. I heard a doctor say once that if a man would 
start down town in the morning feeling perfectly well, and 
every man that he met for five or six blocks would stop him and 
condole with him as to how badly he looked and inquire of 
him what was the matter, before he had gone another block 
he would feel sick sure enough. And that is precisely what 
these men are doing. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] They propose to get into the newspapers every 
day, day after day, that the country is going to the dogs and 
business is going to the deuce; and people that never thought 
about a panic will begin to study about it. By all right think- 
ing men this will be considered a monstrous and unpardonable 
performance. 

What is the effect of this tariff bill? My kind-hearted friend 
from Tennessee, Mr. AUSTIN, was talking about the tariff law 
that put everybody out of business. I went down to the Treas- 
ury Department and got the figures for the months of Novem- 
ber, 1912, and November, 1913. These are the figures: 

November, 1912, imports free, $89,688,024. November, 1913, 
$91,468,577. 

Now, there is a difference in. that month of about $2,000,000. 
Does any man in his senses believe that the increase of $2,000,- 
000 in imports free of duty in the month of November would 
create a panic? 

Dutiable goods, November, 1912, $63,406,874; November, 1913, 
§56,684,007; total, November, 1912, $153,094,889; November, 
1913, $148,152,584. 

Customs duties, November, 1912, $25,660,535; November, 1913, 
$21,173,628. 

Now, if more goods come in free, the consumers get the ben- 
efit. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I want to give you another experience I had, as a comment 
on this bill. I have two tailors in this city; one makes my 
frock coats and cutaways, and the other the sacks. About six 
or eight months after the Dingley bill got started I went down 
to one and wanted him to make me a good suit of clothes, and 
asked him what he would do it for. He stated a price $10 
higher than he made one for me of the same quality two years 
before. I said, “What are you putting the price up for?” 
He said, “ The Dingley bill.” 

One day last week I concluded I would negotiate for another 
good suit, and I called the same tailor up. I asked him if the 
prices of suits of clothes had gone down recently. He said, 
“‘No; just the same as they were.” I said, “ Does not this 
tariff bill that we passed enable you to sell clothes cheaper 
than you did 12 months ago?” and he said, “ No.” 

I will tell you what will happen. As long as they can hold 
up these old stilted prices they will do it, but some enterprising 
tailor will come along to this town before those artists know it, 
and he will sell goods to people at a fair price, and they will 
say good-by to a good deal of their trade, including my own. 

, “4 MANN. The gentleman ought to buy ready-made clothes. 
ao. 

Mr. CLARK of Missourl. The gentleman was talking about 
soup houses. He says there were no soup houses in 1907. 
Along in the winter of 1907 I made a speech on the floor of 
this House and quoted a whole lot of this kind of stuff which 
he has been quoting here to-day. [Laughter.] Republican soup 
houses was my theme on that occasion. 


Mr. MANN. Was it true? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It was true. I have no doubt 
that there are soup houses now. The gentleman from [1linois 
[Mr. Mann] was talking about this soup house in the city of 
Washington. I will give you the history of that. There has 
always been a soup house in the city of Washington. It is , 
good thing there is, too. This municipal soup house in this 
town was maintained for a good many years by a private 
charitable association, and a short time ago they turned it over 
to the United States Government. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yielq? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. ae 

Mr. FITZGERALD. One of the last acts of the last Repup. 
lican Congress was to incorporate in an appropriation biji 
provision accepting this municipal lodging house for the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course. 

Mr. MANN. We knew what was coming. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But the idea that the gentleman 
from Illinois tries to convey to the country is erroneous, namely. 
that under Republican administrations you do not have any 
soup houses in this town, and under Democratic adiinistrs- 
tions you have one. They have just shifted it over from pri. 
Hay: ownership to municipal ownership, and that is all there js 

o it. 

If there is: any hold up in the business of the country—and 
it may be that a good deal of prudence is being exercised about 
it—it is not on account of the tariff bill. The people of the 
United States are satisfied with that tariff bill. I will tell you 
an experiment that I tried not long ago. I represent one of 
the 12 finest agricultural districts in America and I made up 
my mind that as I could not get home—I was the only one of 
the whole crowd here that could not—I was going to find out 
what the opinion was about that tariff bill, and about what this 
Democratic Congress was doing, and about what the Democratic 
administration was doing. So I wrote out a sentence some- 
thing like this, that on account of the extra session I had not 
been able to get home since the 13th day of November a year 
ago, and “I want you to take 30 minutes off, or an hour, and 
write me a letter and tell me what your acquaintances think 
of the Democratic Congress and the Democratic administra- 
tion.” I sent that to Democrats and Republicans. I have re 
ceived about 150 letters in reply, some from Republicans, but 
most of them, of course, from Democrats, and with one excep- 
tion those letters indorsed the Democratic Congress and the 
Democratic administration that passed the Democratic tariff 
bill. One disgruntled brother said that the whole crowd were a 
lot of damn fools. [Prolonged laughter.] There is a college 
professor in my district who happens to be a Democrat, though 
the college is in one of the very strong Republican counties, 
but they always vote for me. He replied to my letter that the 
people in that part of the State were absolutely satisfied witt 
the tariff bill—all the Democrats and nearly all Republicans. 

Mr. Chairman, if this currency bill that we passed in the 
House had been passed by the Senate in two weeks, neither the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mann, nor Mr. Roor, nor Mr. 
Hadley, nor Mr. Cannon, nor Mr. Hilles would have dared to 
make the kind of speech the gentleman from Illinois has made 
here to-day. [Applause on the Democratic side.| [I am not 
criticizing the Senate. There ought to be some place in this 
Capitol where you can have a thing talked out, but here is the 
situation about that. It is the uncertainty which hurts. Bank- 
ers do not like to lend their money out until they know what 
the bill is going to be, and if the Senate will pass the bill sub- 
stantially as it passed the House, it will be the most popular 
banking bill ever passed in the United States. : 

There are two men from whom I always get information 
Of course I manage to get information from almost everyone I 
run across, but there are two men to whom I never talk when 
they come to see me—I simply ask them questions. They a 
reservoirs of information. One of them is Mr. James J. _ 
the great empire builder of the Northwest, and the other 's - 
Rey. Dr. John T. M. Johnson, a Baptist preacher out in oo 
City, who has had sense enough to make three or four aol i 
dollars. I talked to Mr, Hill last week—that is, he talk sat 
me. He talked for over an hour, and he said that he we Ap 
believe there is going to be any panic in this country. bal 
plause on the Democratic side.] He said the banks were ae 
slow until this banking bill was passed—until they knew W 
they were going to land. ¢ the 

I believe that the currency bill will be as popular ® 
tariff bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.) Dr. it here 
told me this, and I will give it to you; I have stated) i, 
once in the caucus, and I will state it now so it a oto 
print. He said that the good points of that bill were that, 
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human power eould fix it, it kept all the money in this ‘country’ 
from drifting into New York City. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.) Now, aceording to this Washington paper Mr. Pace of 
North Carolina was reading, we western Members do not know 
anything beeause we never saw a bigtown. The doctor said that, 
as far as human ingenuity can control it, tt broke up gambling 
on the stock ex¢hanges; and the country people of ‘this country 
are in favor of that proposition. [Applause on the Democratic 
cide.| He said, in addition to that, it rigged up a schemewhereby 
the farmers could get loans at the national banks on farming 
jands, the best security for the money known among men. 
(Applause on the Democratic side] He said, in addition ‘to 
that, that it would increase the currency of the country and 
that it needed increasing. I knew there was a sort of scarcity 
of ney in this country, because ‘the rates of interest showed 
st. but I did not know it was world-wide. He says it is; ‘that 
the interest rates have risen in France from 8} to 4}:and 5 per 
cent: in Germany from 4 and 44 to'5 and 54 per cent; and the 
same way in England, practically. I read a statement in the 

ey the other day that took my breath away. I knew, in a 
eoperal way, that the Hast Indians, for some unaccountable 
reason, had been hearding gold for a long time. That piece I 
read stated that last year they got hold of $3227,000,000 of gold 
in bar gold and English coin, and it disappeared like ‘the earth 
had swallowed it up. 

Now. let us see another thing about this hard-times ‘business. 
In the last few years Canada and ‘the British possessions could 
get all the money they wanted from Great Britain ‘by asking 
for it and putting up any reasonable security. The upshot of 
it is they overbuilded themselves in the ‘Canadian Northwest, 
and all of a sudden England closed down on them and they can 
not get it out of England, and there are so: many idle people in 
the British Northwest possessions that wp there the other day 
at Victoria they passed some kind of a regulation—I do not 
know who had the authority to do it, but they did-do it—that 
for the next four months no sort of immigrant artisan or me- 
chanic could get into that Province. So it seems ‘the cause 
which has eperated in this country has operated there. Now, 
next Monday or Tuesday we are going to pass ‘this currency bill. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] And unless there are some 
very contrary Members around here I think we will pass it 
Saturday night. [Applause on the Democratic side.] ‘The very 
minute that bill becomes a law the banks will open up, people 
can get money to carry on the business of the country,:and the 
country will. blossom like a rose under these Democratic ‘bills. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] It would ‘be very strange, 
indeed, if a man went eut with a telescope and could not find a 
spot on the sun, but notwithstanding the sun goes on and 
warms and fructifies and lights the world. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman made the statement 
that the banks had hoarded money and refused to extend loans. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What banks? 

Mr. MADDEN. The banks of the country, and that was the 
reason for the conditions we find there. The records of the 
Comptroller of the Currency show that instead of making loans 
on a basis of 8 to 1 of cash in the vaults, since these condi- 
tions have arisen while this currency bill was under considera- 
tion they have increased their loans from 1 to 8 to 1 to 12, and 
have increased their loans by a hundred million dollars above 
What they have the right to do under their reserve laws. 

And if that information was given to the public, as it is in 
the possession of the Seeretary of the Treasury, a totally dif- 
ferent situation would be shown than that shown by the state- 
Ient of the Speaker. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me ask the gentleman while 
he is up, if that is true, how does the gentleman from Illinois 
Fe = oT aes for his claim that the business of the.ceoun- 

y is bad? 
ips MADDEN. All I know are the facts, and these facts are 
mn the Dossession of the Secretary of the Treasury and can be 
nee public. It is known to every business man in the United 
Mr who has any knowledge of the situation. 
ede MANN, Does the Speaker think because people owe a 
e -~ “eal of money that they are prosperous? 
ae CLARK of Missouri. No; I do not think that; but every- 
ae ae the gentleman, knows that if the people can get 
wore > ough with which to carry on their business they will 
from th 7 the fullest extent. If they can not get money 
aaaat curhail at with which to earry on their business, they 

e volume of business. 


Mr. MANN. 
now is not mun If the Speaker will permit, what .they need 


ey 80 much as orders for goods. 
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‘Mr. .OLARK of Missouri. One of the biggest eement plants on 
the face of the earth is in my district, is running full blast, and 
the other day it electrified itself from that great dam up there 
at Keokuk, and it works 2,400 men im three eight-hour shifts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am sorry my time is up, but, 
mevertheless and notwithstanding, I have said. about what I 
wantefl to say, anyhow [applause on the Democratic side], ex- 
cept one other fact, which I will state, if the House will bear 
with ‘me. 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing to ask unanimous con- 
sent that ‘the Speaker may proceed for five minutes, although 
the House was discourteous enough to me not to let me have the 
time I wanted. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I will not take it. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to print a part of 
an editorial on this same subject, from the St. Louis Republic, 
and revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, in a very able 
editorial on ‘this subject recently the St. Louis Republic said: 

A delibernte attempt is being made by Republican leaders to bring on 
financial depression, without regard to the danger to the commercial 
community and the possibility of panic, with the express purpose of 
discrediting ‘the Democracy and so restoring the Republican Party to 
power. These rule-or-ruin marplots do not eare what happens to the 
country. They are striving, with E.miv Roor at their aol to kill 
the pending currency bill by statements concerning it which are finan- 
cial nonsense. They are striving, with Uncle Joe Cannon at their 
head, to depress ‘business ‘by wild tales about the decline of values of 
property in the West. They are striving, under such leaders as Herbert 
Hadley, to disseminate lies about the new tariff and its effects. What 
answer will American courage and American common sense make to 
tactics at once so cowardly, so ‘treacherous, so perilous—and so char- 
acteristic? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to print 
an editorial from the New York American and the Chicago 
Tribune on the same subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to incorporate as a 
part of my speech ‘some of the hearings before the subcommittee, 
particularly a portion of the testimony of Mr. Noyes and Judge 
Latimer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

All time has expired, :and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The ‘Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the half of the following sums named, re- 
spectively, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, and the other half out of the revenues of 
the District of Columbia, in full for the purposes following, being for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1915, namely: 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Georgia may proceed for 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Georgia may be 
allowed to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
request? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. He moved to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, may I ask the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpDERWeopD] a question? 

Mr. PAGE of Nerth Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. In view of the statement made by the Speaker, 
for the information of the House, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpDERWoop] what are the apparent 
prospects in reference to the currency bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The information that I get from the 
Senate indicates that the probabilities are that the bill will 
reach.a final vote this week. 

Mr. MANN. They have agreed in the Senate to take a final 
vote before they adjourn to-morrow night. Assuming that it 
passes the Senate some time Friday night or Saturday morning, 
does the gentleman have any information about how long it is 
liable to take in conference? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not speak by the card, but the 
information I receive is that there are some points of serious 
disagreement between the two Houses, but not many. I am 
inclined to believe and to agree with the Speaker that on 
Monday or Tuesday the conferees will be able to get together. 
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I hope so and I believe so, and if they do, I intend to offer a 
resolution for a recess until Monday, the 12th day of January. 

Mr. MANN. How long will that be? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. A little over two weeks? 

Mr. MANN. It would be three weeks lacking a day. Does 
the gentleman think that is necessary? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I do not think it is necessary for 
other purposes. 'The House has been in session for a year, and 
the Senate has been in continuous session since early last 
summer. A good many gentlemen say to me that they would 
like te go home to attend to their business—gentlemen that have 
not been home this year. 

Mr. MANN. I think there are only four on that side who 
have not been home. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There are a great many in the Senate 
who have not been home. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There are not that many on that side of 
the House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I was wondering whether, in view of the haste 
with the appropriation bills, it was desirable to take so long a 
recess. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, if the proposition does not 
meet with the desire of Members on this side of the House, I 
do not care to have any contest about it. While it is usual to 
take a holiday for two weeks, I imagine that we will not be 
able to adjourn until the day before Christmas. Of course we 
would take Christmas day anyhow. That is Thursday. Now, 
if we should recess until the 12th of January, we would take 
only two legislative days in addition to the usual two weeks’ 
holiday. That is what it would amount to. 

Mr. MANN. The 12th of January is what day? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is that? 

Mr. MANN. The 12th is Monday? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The 12th is Monday. 

Mr. MANN. Of course there would not be any quorum here 
on that day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know why there should not be. 

Mr. MANN. There never has been. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We might transact business without it. 

Mr. MANN. That might be. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am inclined to think that the House 
is entitled to a two weeks’ holiday, and that the difference be- 
tween the usual two weeks for Christmas and the recess pro- 
posed would be about three days’ additional time. 

Mr. MANN. Everybody here is asking these questions, so 
that the gentleman will pardon me for asking them. Assuming 
that we get through the District appropriation bill before the 
conference report on the currency bill is disposed of, is there 
an expectation of taking up any other important matter? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think we ought to push the appropri- 
ation bills as fast as we can, but I think it is probable that this 
bill will take until Saturday, and there probably will not be 
much time for other bills, but if they are here they ought to be 
disposed of. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose there will not be other appropriation 
bills in here, but I do not khow. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the appropriation bills ought 
to be pushed as fast as possible, I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. That is the reason why I think it would not be 
desirable to take such a long recess as the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am inclined to think that the recess 
will not delay the appropriation bills, but, on the contrary, ex- 
pedite them. So far as I am personally concerned, I am stating 
only my own view in regard to the matter. My disposition 
would be to offer a resolution for a recess until January 12, 
but if I find that there is serious objection among the Members 
of the House on either side, because this is not a party mat- 
ter—— 

Mr. MANN. I think if the gentleman will come to a conclu- 
sion about it, it will be accepted by the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If there is any serious objection to taking 
that long a recess I will be glad if the Members would let me 
know, and I will be willing to cut it down. But I take it we 
should recess until that time on account of the long session we 
have had all summer. A number of Senators have stated to 
me that they would like to have a three peeks’ recess. 

Mr. MANN. I will say frankly to the gentleman that the Sen- 
ate did take a virtual recess part of the time. I have been here 
practically all the summer, notwithstanding the times I have 
been away. I would really like to be home some time next 
summer. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What’s your hurry? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Perhaps the gentleman had better be. 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr. MANN. Oh, I am not in the fix that the gentleman js jp 
I have been reelected before and can be again, [Laughter.} 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from [)\j. 
nois that I think, if the House will promptly take up and pags 
the appropriation bills without undue delay after the Ist of Jan. 
uary, there is no reason why this House can not reach an aq. 
journment by the ist of June, and I would like very much to 
see it done. [Applause.] . 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Alabama must know that jt 
will be impossible for Congress at a long session, just after 
tariff bill has been enacted and just after a currency bill has 
been enacted, to remain in session without the allowance of 
some partisan debate—a privilege we never denied to that side 
of the House when we were in the majority, and which for the 
first time was denied to me to-day. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I recognize that fact, I will say to the 
gentleman from Illinois; but there may be reasonable politica! 
debate and also a fair opportunity to adjourn before the ist of 
June if we are willing to drive business when we are not de- 
bating. 
Mr. MANN. If we keep our noses to the grindstone, and I 
am willing to do that. That is the reason I question whether 
the gentleman would want to take so long a rest. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask the gentleman candidly, Does he 
really think it seriously matters whether we take three days 
more than two weeks or the usual two weeks’ holiday? ; 
Mr. MANN. Frankly, I will say to the gentleman, I can see 
no reason why we should not meet here about the 3d or 4th of 
January. We have usually met on about Thursday, and I think 
we might go ahead with our business without interfering with 
the Senate at all. I think the Senators are entitled to a rest, 
but that is easily arranged in the Senate. And yet I am not 
tenacious about my opinion. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I said before, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, if there is any serious objection on this 
side of the House, or on that side, as far as that is concerned— 
| because, as I say, I do not apprehend that it is a party question, 
but is a question of the convenience of the Members on both 
sides—I will not press the request. I shall be glad to hear 
if any considerable number of the membership of the House 
think that a recess until January 12 is too long. 
Mr. MANN. I think that would depend largely upon the 
condition of the approprfation bills. If they are ready to be 
brought in, so that the House can proceed with them, without 
waiting for them to come in, it seems to me it-would be de 
sirable to go on. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request that 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] be allowed to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 
There was no objection. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cnzisr] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. [Applause.] 
Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House of 

Representatives, I thank you for the courtesy extended to me of 
permitting me to address you for 10 minutes, but I doubt if I 
shall inflict myself upon you that long. I have never in my life 
sought publicity or to be in the limelight, but for the last few 
days I have had more of it than I ever had in my life before. I 
have no criticism or complaint to make of anything the local 
papers have said or may say about me. Neither can anything 
they say about me deter me from performing a duty 1 consciel- 
tiously believe I owe to the people of the United States. [ Ap- 
plause. ] . 

Mr, Chairman, I had intended to offer an amendment to this 
appropriation bill providing for the repeal of the act of June 
1878, authorizing the United States to contribute half the @ 

penses of the District government, because I believe that law © 





be unjust. I knew that when I offered such an a ae 
thougn 


point of order would be lodged against it, but I ek 
att , é 


and I think now that I could prepare such an ame F 
would bring it within the purview of the Holmen rule, 7 
that it would be in order; but I could not attach to that een 
ment legislation that I think should logically and rightly 10 
low the repeal of the act of June, 1878. et 
I stated that I should offer such an amendment. and a 
tended to do so, to bring up this issue—whethier the Peete the 
the United States should longer be required to bear hel a 
burden of the government of a tract of land 10 miles square. 
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Since I made that statement the Committee on " ae i 
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he rules 0 
‘+h month it 


Columbia yesterday reported favorably the bill 
troduced, providing for the repeal of this law, 
now upon the calendar of the House; and under ' 
the House, on the second and fourth Mondays of ea ne 
is in order for the District of Columbia Committee to ¢ 
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iegislation, and the bill can come up befere the House for con- 
sideration. 

rs Gentlemen, I am not acting for buncombe, I am not acting for 
home consumption; I am acting to right a wrong that I think 
exists. I am a practical man, and I want to pursue the course 
that I think best to accomplish the end desired. 

I realize that if I attempt to legislate on this appropriatiou 
I shall meet with the opposition of the Committee on -Appro- 
priations, some of whom are friendly to my bill, and I will 
aiso incur the opposition of many Members of this House who 
do not believe in legislating on an appropriation bill. 

I realize further, Mr. Chairman, that under the laws now ex- 
isting, under the low tax rate and low assessment prevailing in 
the District of Columbia, intangible personal property being 
free from all taxation, only $7,000,000 were raised for the man- 
agement of the affairs of the District this year, and that the 
amount carried by the bill is $11,300,000, and that if an amend- 
ment was adopted to this bill repealing the act of 1878 and not 
providing any other revenue to meet this deficit, it might cause 
chaos, and it would necessitate the rereferring of this bill to the 


Committee on Appropriations to bring in a bill appropriating 
$7,000,000. For these reasons I believe that it will be wiser to 
take up the bill as an independent, substantive proposition as 


to whether the United States Treasury ought to pay half the 
expenses of operating the District of Columbia, and that it 
will receive more support than it would if I attempted to attach 
it as a rider on this appropriation bill. 

I believe the merits of the measure proposed by me are so 
strong that the Members of this House, irrespective of party— 
for there is no partisanship in the matter—will consider it, and 
upon consideration will adopt the law repealing this half-and- 
half plan. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as I am personally concerned, I believe in 
local self-government, and I believe the people of the District 
are entitled to local self-government, and I will say to some of 
the new Members of the House that it is no new proposition. 

From 1802 to 1871 the affairs of the District of Columbia were 
managed by a mayor and council, a legislature elected by the 
inhabitants of this city; and the Supreme Court of the United 
States, speaking of it, says: 

This general review of the form of government which prevailed in 
the District of Columbia and city of ee prior to 1871 is suffi- 
cient to show that it was strictly municipal in its character, and that 
the Government of the United States, except so far as the. protection 
its own public buildings and property was concerned, took no part 
in the local government, any more than any State government inter- 
feres with the municipal administration of its cities. The officers of 
the departments, even the President himself, exercised no local au- 
thority in city affairs. It is true, in consequence of the large property 
interests of the United States in Washington, in the public parks and 
yuildings, the Government always made some contribution to the 
finances of the city, but the residue was raised by taxing the inhab- 
it 1 ats of the ae and District, just as the inhabitants of all municipal 

Mr. Chairman, I have never contended that I wanted the 
Government of the United States to be a burden to the District 
of Columbia, neither do I want the District of Columbia to be a 
burden upon the taxpayers of the United States. I recognize 
that the Government of the United States has property here, 
that the Government receives services from the city in the way 
of sewerage and paving, and I would have the Government bear 
its legitimate part of the expenses, but I know that paying one- 
aq of the expense is absolutely inequitable, and I am opposed 
0 it. 

Now, I have not in the bill introduced proposed any plan to 
remedy that, because in my judgment the issue must be fought 
out on the cardinal issue as to whether the act of 1878 shall 
be repealed. But it is my purpose, if the act of 1878 shall be 
repealed, to do what was done in 1874, when the present form 
of government was organized. 

From 1802 to 1871 we had a local municipal government. In 
1874 Congress passed a law providing a general commission, 
Composed of Senators and Members of this House, who reported 
i government for the management of the District of 
it 2 and that report was made and adopted in 1874, and 
oe the main, with certain amendments, the law that is in 

ee as to the regulation of the District of Columbia. 
theo) - purpose when this bill comes up on its merits, when 
Sinner ‘© Subject will be before you for consideration and 
the oe ~ be in order, to amend it. . The bill as reported from 
not go tnt — on the District of Columbia provides that it shall 
which jot effect until 1916, giving another fiscal year during 
Qs stocks Sana can pass a law making intangible property, such 
adornment teas Mortgages, and also jewelry and articles of 

ent Hable for taxes, so the. District can, raise revenue 


hough to run the governm: 
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It is my purpose, if my bill is passed, to offer a resolution pro- 
viding for the appointment of a joint committee, consisting of 
Members of this House and the Senate, to report as to what 
form of government shall be in operation in the District, and 
report what amount, if any, the Government of the United 
States, in equity, shall contribute annually to the support of the 
government of the District of Columbia on account of property 
owned here and services received from the District. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I did not take any time in general debate on this 
bill, because they wanted to limit it and expedite the business. 
This bill was drawn on the half-and-half principle, as it shows 
on its face. I hope that before another bill is drawn that prin- 
ciple will have been abrogated and we shall have a working 
law by which the District of Columbia shall contribute toward 
its own maintenance—the maintenance of its own government— 
in a fair proportion, as other municipalities contribute, and the 
balance required to be contributed out of the National Treasury. 

I want to say now that the claim that this proposal is aimed 
at the property owner, or small property owner, or the average 
citizen of the District of Columbia is a mistake and a palpable 
error on the face of it. The law now fixes the tax rate in the 
District of Columbia at 15 mills. That 15 mills tax and the 
general excise tax in the District raises about $7,000,000 revenue. 
That 15 mills covers all that the citizen of the District con- 
tributes for what amounts to city, State, county, school district, 
and special-assessment tax. I undertake to say that there is 
hardly a city in the United States that does not contribute from 
15 to 20 mills for city purposes alone, and outside of that they 
have the taxes for school district, tax for special improvements 
which are never included, and in addition to which there are 
the county and State tax, in all amounting to over 30 or 35 
mills in the average municipality of the size of Washington. 
So there is no overtaxation in the District of Columbia, and 
that this can fall on the small property owner is a mistake. 

The limit of taxation, 15 mills, is raised on the owner of the 
small home and the tangible property—the man who has a team 
or a wagon, a stock of goods on his shelyes—whereas all the 


| great wealth represented by stocks and bonds and investments 


of that kind go untaxed. 

If we were to tax the untaxed wealth of the District of 
Columbia, instead of raising $7,000,000 from the poor property 
owners, we would raise $12,000,000, the other $5,000,000 from 
the property holders who come here and bring their intangible 
wealth for the purpose of escaping taxation in the States back 
home, where they ought to stay. And right here in this paper, 
the Washington Times, of the issue of this evening, there is 
made what is evidently a slip of the pen. It says that the 
Washington real estate men look to the Senate and the Presi- 
dent to check the onslaughts on the District. The Washington 
real estate men! Thatisa slip of the tongue; but it tells the true 
story as to who is fighting this reform. There is no onslaught 
on the property owners in the District of Columbia. I hope, 
without raising a dollar of additional revenue from any man 
who pays his dollar and a half tax on his little home or stock 
of goods, that by abolishing this iniquitous half-and-half prin- 
ciple, which has prevented a just reform in the District of 
Columbia, we shall be able to reach a vast amount of untaxed 
wealth that has come here from all over the Union, from your 
State and from mine, for the express purpose of escaping tnxa- 
tion back home, which remains untaxed here. We shall tax 
that, not only for the benefit of the average citizen of the Dis- 
trict, but for the benefit of the National Capital and the people 
of the United States. When that time comes about no man 
need have fear but that a gathering of the representatives of 
the American people will do ample and liberal justice to the 
National Capital by contributing out of the Federal Treasury 
what is necessary to make up a higher form of government 
than the District itself could support on its ordinary revenues. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I can not see just 
what bearing the remarks of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp].and the remarks of the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
BorLanD] have on the bill now under consideration, unless they 
be for the purpose of embarrassing those who feel that the 
District should have sufficient revenue to carry on its affairs. 
If the amendment which was suggested by the gentleman from 
Georgia were proposed, then I could understand why such a 
discussion would be in order, but in the absence of that sug- 
gested amendment to this bill it seems to me that the discussion 
has beén wide of the mark. 
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T am not satisfied that the half-and-half principle is the best 
that can be devised for the District of Columbia and the Na- 
tional Government. If a change ought to be made, it should be 
one that is jest and fair both to the United States and to the 
District of Columbia. 

The suggested amendment strikes down the half-and-half 
principle without offering a substitute. The District of Co- 
lumbia has no voice in its own government, and the proposed 
amendment does not extend to its people any voice in the run- 
ning of the District government; but it proposes to tax the citi- 
zens of this District, not only for the purpose of carrying on 
their own municipal affairs, but also for protecting and improv- 
ing the property of the National Government, and in addition 
thereto turning over any surplus there may be to the National 
Treasury. 

Have we forgotten the remonstrances against the stamp act, 
the Boston tea party, and the other events which happened 
as a result of the belief that taxation without representation 
is tyranny? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. 











Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. As I understand the gentieman’s line of 
argument, it is that these people having no representation in 
this Government are unjustly taxed. If that be the truth, we 
are doing them a great injustice to require them to pay halif 


of the expenses of the Government, and following that line of | 


argument we ought not to require them to pay any of this ex- 
penditure at all, but the Federal Government, because they have 
no yote in their own Government, should pay it all. Is that 
the position of the gentleman? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. If that position which the gentle- 
man states suggests a wrong, I would say that half a wrong is 
not as great as a whole wrong. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman would not contend for a 
minute that the Federal Government ought not to do a com- 
plete right for the District? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Not at all. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. ‘Then, if it is half a wrong to require them 
to pay half the expenses, the gentleman suggests that we re- 
move that entirely and that the Government pay it all? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I am suggesting nothing except 
that there has been drawn into this discussion an unwarranted 
proposition that is foreign to it and has nothing to do with it, 
and as I proceed with my remarks I think the gentleman will 
ascertain my views in reference to this particular subject. I 
do not want to be put in a false attitude, and I do not think 
any Member here does. It must not be forgotten that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is a part of the United States. 

While under the present system the District is governed by 
the National Government, the United States assumes one-half 
of the expenses. Under the proposed system the government of 
the District is to remain in the United States, but the District 
is to bear the whole burden cf the expense of the municipal 
government, while the United States is to be entirely exempt, 
though its property, benefited by municipal improvements, 
streets, sidewalks, lights, maintenance, and upkeep of parks, 
squares, and other accessories established by the National Goy- 
ernment, is worth hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The more property there is in any city exempt from taxa- 
tion the greater are the burdens upon the taxpaying portion of 
its citizens. What city in the United States of the size of Wash- 
ington would stand for a proposition which would exempt from 
taxation as many million dollars’ worth of property as is owned 
by the National Government in this city, and which by the sug- 
gested amendment it is proposed to exempt entirely from the 
payment of its proportional share? Half and half may not be 
the right proportion, but let us ascertain what is the right pro- 
portion. Let us not go at it blindly and arbitrarily, as this 
amendment does. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sota has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to preceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. When there is a measure brought 
before Congress that does away with the half-and-half propo- 
sition and at the same time offers a substitute that will do 
justice to the citizens of Washington, who have no voice in 
this legislation, I will vote for it, and when there is brought 
before this House a bill that will spread upon the tax books 
of this city the millions of dollars of personal property now 
untaxed I will also vote for that; 


The time of the gentleman from Minne. 
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But I am unwilling to place these burdens upon the sma)). 
salaried Government clerk, who has no personal property and 
who is struggling along trying te pay for a home. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentle. 
man a question. The gentleman’s statement was that the burden 
of taxation would fall on the Government clerks who had no 
property. I can not understand how that can possibly be, ex. 
cept in a poll tax, and I can not think that there has been any 
proposition to diminish or decrease any poll tax. I am just 
informed there is no poll tax levied in this city. If there is no 
poll tax, how could the raising or the lowering of a tax affect 
the poor Government clerks who have not been able, out of their 
meager salaries, to save anything? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I spoke of the Government clerks 
who have no personal property but who are struggling along 
trying to pay fora home. If you strike down the half-and-half 
proposition under the present conditions and do not substitute 
something to take its place, and the personal property, or most 
of it, escapes taxation, as it does, then the great burden of the 
increase in the tax will be placed on the Government clerks who 
have bought small homes in Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Mr. Chairman, a misstatement can be 
made so often that if it is left unchallenged people may finally 
accept the statement as true. There has been a misstatement 
many, many times during the last day or two, and it has been 
made here to-day, that under the bill which the District Com- 
mittee reported to this House yesterday, and commonly known 
as the Crisp bill, that it strikes out the half-and-half principle 
and leaves nothing in lieu of it. There was never a greater 
mistake than that. The bill strikes out the half-and-half part 
of the organic act and then leaves the District government 
standing just as it is, with the power to levy taxes upon prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia and getting nothing from the 
United States. It leaves every power, taxing and otherwise, 
to stand just as it is now, except that it places the whole bur- 
den upon the District government and none upon the Federal 
Government. I want to say that much to challenge the state- 
ment in its early life, so that people may not believe hereafter 
that it is true. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak in opposition to 
the Borland amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I want to ask if anybody on the other side of 
the proposition—— 

Mr. SIMS. Iam speaking in opposition to the motion. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. May I inquire of the gentle- 
man what is the motion? 

Mr. SIMS. ‘To strike out the last two words. 

Mr. MANN. I wondered if anybody in favor of the half-and- 
half plan will have a chance to speak? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia and 
the gentleman from Missouri are a little bit radical and extrava- 
gant in their opinions of reform. They want to tax al! the in- 
tangible personal property of people now here or who may come 
here hereafter. Now, do not these gentlemen think it wrong 
after having had here all these years no tax on siocks, bonds, 
mortgages, and money; having thus induced many citizens, in 
their great desire to take advantage of a national tax exemption 
over State requirements, to leave their own States, where such 
property is taxed, and come here? Now, these gentlemen desire 
to modify, to change the law, after these parties have been 
induced to come here in order to evade those taxes? Why, 
many men have come here, and out of the taxes they have thus 
evaded by leaving their own States are enabled to live here 
on the difference in the taxes they pay here and what they had 
to pay in their States. Now, these gentlemen want to stop that 
sort of thing! The idea that these gentlemen do not know 
and do not realize that charity becomes a vested right! They 
want to overturn and destroy this thing. Now, all the milliov- 
aires who come here, or most of them, own railroad stocks and 
bonds, bank stocks and bonds, trust stocks and bonds. a 
tax these things and there will be no inducement for them z 
leave the States and cities in which they formerly resided i. 
come here. I am surprised that these gentlemen want to o 
vent further immigration to this city of men who are ao . 
pay large prices for land and houses, for servants, for auto > 
biles, the cost of which is not coming out of their pockets, . 
cause they save that amount by dodging the State tase) 
coming to this city, the only haven we have in the U nited ny 
where a man can come and save the t of all on 
such property. It is true that finally we have got an 2 


be 
tax, by which part of their earnings on such property may 
canal Do not rathlessly destroy all this favoritism all be og 
Mr. McKENZIB. Will the gentleman yield for © 4" : 
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Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 
Mr. MCKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman whether, 
‘f we adopt the amendment offered by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia or pass the bill that he has introduced, it will cure this 
matter of unjust taxes in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, the gentleman and myself are on the same 
cide: we are in favor of the millionaires. There is nothing for 
me to answer. I am opposing this discrimination. Why change 
the law? These men would not come here if such property is 
to be taxed. Besides, let me ask my friends, who are in favor 
of this, what do you gain by it? 

Under the theory that only half the burdens of the District 
shall be collected out of the District, what difference does it 
make, when you can only collect half, as to who pays it and 
what the rate is? Those who are taxed are the only ones who 
are interested, on the theory that is advocated here by some of 
the Members that only half the bills must be paid by the Dis- 
trict taxpayers, and that Congress must appropriate a sum 
equal to the tax collected in the District, and must spend it all 
here. So you can have an ever-decreasing tax rate with an 
ever-increasing gross amount to spend in the District, and at the 
same time have the unrepealable, unamendable Constitution of 
1878 saying that Congress is no longer at liberty to appropriate 
its own moneys as its judgment may indicate, but must by com- 
pulsion appropriate a sum out of the funds of the General Gov- 
ernment equal to the amount of the taxes realized, whether we 
need the projects appropriated for or not. 

Go on with your radicalism. Destroy this haven of the tax 
dodger and there will be no inducement for millionaires to come 
here hereafter. You will no longer have these citizens here to be 
proud of; no longer will you be able to see their costly auto- 
mobiles, read about their great houses, which you will never 
enter unless you happen to be a friendly lawmaker and can be 
relied on to do something in favor of these self-sacrificing citi- 
zens who come here to avoid the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship in the States, where they have accumulated their 
unearned millions. Tax these creatures? Perish the thought. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if you consider the philosophy 
of it, I suppose it is perfectly natural that the other side of 
the House, which ever since I have been in Congress—at least, 
until they became a majority—were trying to oppose and tear 
down things, should by the law of inertia continue in that direc- 
tion after they have come in authority. I have not heard in 
more than two years any constructive propositions relating to 
the District of Columbia, but have heard propositions to destroy 
something which exists. There has been nothing in the way of 
constructive legislation, 

Now, for myself, I am proud of the Capital at Washington. 
I believe we have not only a great country, but that the people 
of the country are proud of Washington. I do not believe the 
people are in any opposition at all toward contributing the 
amount they have contributed toward the maintenance of the 
Government in this city and in this District. The half-and-half 
propositions are perfectly satisfactory to me, and, in my judg- 
ment, perfectly satisfactory to not only my constituents but to 
all the constituents throughout the country. In the last Con- 
gress this House—— 

Mr. - )HNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield to me, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. MANN. If I have the time, I will be glad to yiel. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would like to ask him if he 
knows whether or not the half-and-half principles are entirely 
Saustactory to the Leiters, who moved from Chicago to Wash- 
ington to avoid the payment of taxes? 

_ Mr. MANN. I apprehend they did not move to Washington 
in order to avoid the payment of taxes. I do not know any- 
thing about that, and neither does the gentleman. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I was inquiring. 
air MANN. No; the gentleman was seeking to cast an insinu- 
: lon, and that is the principal part of what he is doing all 
a nee casting an insinuation against somebody, and so he 
: vers to the Leiters, Mr. Leiter has been dead.for a number of 
a ind Mrs. Leiter died but recently. 
rem Ae OM of Kentucky. I would like to interject the 
0 that the gentleman from Illinois can give cards and 
a by ‘inyone in this country in casting reflections. 
awe al If I can anywhere equal the gentleman from 
~ oe (Mr. JOHNSON], I am a prince at the business. 
ae ee we can afford to maintain the Capital in good 
Rav: Age presided over by the gentleman from 
mi lu '. JOHNSON] now proposes to put the burden of 
siaantl ‘ing the District of Columbia entirely upon the local 
vv"'y, without even any reduction because of the great 
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governmental functions carried on in Washington. This is 
not an industrial city. I hope it never will be. It is a residential 
city on the one side, and with governmental activities on the 
other. In every other large city there are a great many indus- 
tries, manufacturing establishments, and factories, which go to 
pay taxes. Here the principal manufacturing establishment is 
one maintained by the Government, which is the Government 
Printing Office. Other manufacturing establishments are main- 
tained by the Government, but none of them pay taxes. And we 
require, and ought to require, better streets in Washington 
than would be needed in a town that is not the Capital of the 
country. 

We require greater beauty here than we do in an industrial 
center. I do not believe any visitor comes to Washington for 
the first time without his visit increasing the patriotism of that 
visitor if an American, or without its increasing the respect and 
admiration for this country of the visitor if a foreigner. I am 
glad of it. I would maintain a city here which, when people 
came to visit it, would make them proud of their country, as 
we all wish to be proud of our country. 

Now, gentlemen are worrying for fear their constituents will 
pay some of the taxes. Why, in the last Congress this House 
passed a good roads bill, and it will pass another one in this 
Congress, the bill in the last Congress taking, I think, in the 
neighborhood of $20,000,000, not a dollar of which was to be ex- 
pended either in my district or in the city which I in part rep- 
resent; and although we have a city with a population fully as 
large as the population of the entire State of Kentucky or of 
Georgia, they proposed to take the money which we contribute. 
We did not object. I voted for the bill. I have no objection to 
spending some money there, while you are terribly afraid to 
spend in Washington a little money which you may have con- 
tributed. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from I[linois 
has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For transportation, means of transportation, and 
means of transportation, $1,000. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against this paragraph. I desire to ask the gentleman in charge 
of the bill if this is not a new piece of legislation? 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. No, sir. This provision, ex- 
actly as it is, is carried in the current bill. There 
lutely no change, either in the language or the 
appropriation, 

Mr. FOWLER. Was this carried in the appropriation bill of 
last year? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is carried in the appropria- 
tion bill of this year in exactly the same language and in ex- 
actly the same amount. On the top of page 2, as it is printed in 
this form in the current law, the gentleman will find this item: 

For transportation, means of transportation, and 
means of transportation, $1,000. 

Mr. FOWLER. That is true, Mr. Chairman. In my investi- 
gation I had overlooked it. I withdraw my point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Excise board: Three members of excise board, at $2,400 each: clerk, 
$1,500; inspector, $1,500; messenger, $600; hire of means of transpor- 
tation, $1,000; in all, $11,500. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
against the last paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow.rr] 
reserves a point of order against this paragraph. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to inquire of the gentleman in charge 
if the provision for the three members of the excise board at 
$2,400 each is not new legislation? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No, sir. They were author- 
ized in the last appropriation bill in an amendment put on in 
the Senate creating the excise board, and their salaries were 
fixed and the employment that they were to perform was fixed 
in the law creating the excise board, in the last Disirict 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. FOWLER. I discover in the last bill that you provided 
an excise board chief clerk, $2,000; clerk, 1 at $1,200 and 1 at 
$1,000; messenger, $600; in all, $4,500. I see no provision 
there whatever for the three members of the excise board, and 
in examining it—not as carefully as I desired—I did not find 
any provision for the three members of the excise board. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The members were provided 
for and their salaries were provided for in the provision creating 
the board carried in the last bill. 

Mr. MANN. A lump sum. 
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The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will permit, the Chair 
will call his attention to page 123 of the appropriation bill, sec- 
9, paragraph 2, in which this provision is made of $2,400 
au year for these commissioners. 
Mr. FOWLER. I would like also to inquire about the hiring 
of means of transportation, $1,000, 





tion 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is new language in this 
bill. If the gentleman wants to know why it was placed there, 
{ will undertake to tell him. 

Mr. FOWLER. It is new legislation, is it not? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is absolutely new. In the 
law creating the exci ce ission there was no provision for 
any means for them to get over the District. ‘The law requires 


them to inspect places where applications are made for licenses 
and where | 
the commissioners, this amount wil) be necessary during the 


next fiscal year to pay their street-car fare or carriage hire, or 


whatever m is they take to get to the various places which 
they must visit 

I will say to the gentleman that the law makes it obligatory 
upon them to make these trips of inspection and to see these 
places. 

Mr. FOWLER. I discover that there is a provision in this 


bill for the purchase of automobiles and motor cycles. 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Not at this particular point. 
Mr. FOWLER. That may true: and there is where the 
erux of the whole affair in—that there are provisions 
for plenty of transportation by automobiles, motor cycles, or 


be 


comes 


any other cycling way—and yet if it does not occur in each item 
of this bill you interpose it as a defense for an appropriation 
for streei-car fare. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. tut, so far as the gentleman 


} 





having the bill in charge is concerned, it is absolutely immate- 
rial to him whether in going to the various places where the 
law demands they s! the members of the excise board 
expend it for taxicab hire or carriage hire or whether they ride 
on a motor cycle or ride on a bicycle or whether they walk. 
That does not make any difference; but in the judgment of this 


committee they were entitled to 
to carry out the 
created. 

Mr. SISSON. 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. The item to which the gentleman calls atten- 
tion is nothing more or less than an effort on the part of this 
committee to control track of the automobiles owned 
by the different departments of the District government, except 
three—the fire, health, and police departments, which must have 
their machines instantly. The excise board have absolutely no 
means of transportation at all, unless you give this item, be- 
cause they own no automobiles and no machines, and yet the 
law requires them to and enforce the li laws of 
District. It is absolutely necessary that they have some means 
to do it. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is there an emergency for them to go quickly? 

Mr. SISSON. None on earth, and no means of transportation 
unless you want them to walk from one place to another in the 
Distri 


in appropriation to enable them 


mandates of the law under which they were 


Will the gentleman permit? 


and keep 


zo juor this 


ir. FOWLER. I dis that there is a provision for an 
inspector at $1,500. Is that new legislation? 
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Mr. SISSON. It is provided for in the Jones-Works bill. It 
was put on the Senate and passed at the last session of | 


Congress, and is provided for by law. 
Mr. FOWLER. The only new item you have in here is $1,000 
for transportation. 


Mr. SISSON. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Curtop). If the gentleman from TIli- 
nois will permit, the Chair will call his attention to page 124, 
paragraph 3, of the book of appropriations, in which provision 


is made for that item. 


Mr. FOWLER. I thank the Chair. If the committee thinks 


it is absolutely necessary—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman that if the com- 


mittee did not think it was necessary they would not have put 
it into the bill. In view of the fact that the duty devolved on 
these people to enforce the liquor laws of the District, we felt 
that we ought not to deprive them of the means of doing it. 

Mr. FOWLER. If they will enforce the liquor laws, I will 
vote to double the appropriation. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, is there not also another item for 
a messenger, that is new legislation? 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; there was inserted a new 
employment, for one messenger at $600. That was not pro- 


| be present unless I am dead or somebody pulls me away, 


fourth assistant, 
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vided for in the original personnel of the organization in the 
last bill. 


Mr. CARY. Is that necessary? 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It was represented to our con. 


| mittee that it was necessary that this board should have a mes. 


senger, and one was provided at the lowest compensation. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as fellows: 
_ Office of corporation counsel; Corporation counsel, $4,500; first as. 
sistant, $2,500; second assistant, $1,800; third assistant, $1,409. 
$1,500; fifth assistant, $1,500; stenographers—one 
$1,200, one $840; clerk, $720; in all, $16,160. 
Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against this paragraph. I direct my point of order against the 


. | : : >| salary of the corporation counsel, as provided in this bill, which 
icenses have been issued, and, in the judgment of | 


is an increase of salary. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the 
gentleman from I}inois I will say that the salary of the corpo. 
ration counsel carried in this bill is identically the same as was 
carried in the last apprepriation bill. 

Mr. FOWLER. That is true. How long has it been carried 
at $4,500? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. For several years. 
know. [I have not looked up the record. 
$4,500 for several years. 

Mr. FOWLER. I will ask if the salary fixed by law is not 
$3,000? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It probably is, if the gentleman 
will produce the law. He has made the point of order, anid it is 
his business to establish it. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, the rule is just the reverse: 
but if the burden is thrown upon me to show that that is the 
law, I am able to do it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the record we 
have here only runs back to 1911. During these years the cor- 
poration counsel has had an annual salary of $4,500. 

Mr. FOWLER. That was in the face of the plain provisions 
of the existing law. 

Mr. PAGE of Notth Carolina. I am free to confess that I 
have not the statute and I do not know. I make no assertion 
of what the salary is under the law unless I have the statute 
here. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will call the attention of gen- 
tlemen to the fact that the book of appropriations where this 
appropriation is estimated for contains the current law, and 
the amount is exactly the same as in this bill. 

Mr. FOWLER. That is true, Mr. Chairman, but it is against 
the plain provisions of existing law and is not because the law 
is or ever has been changed from the salary of $3,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman cite the statute that 
he refers to? 

Mr. FOWLER. If the Chair desires, I would be very glad to 
cite the statute and authorities which I have; but, Mr. Chair- 
man, ever since 1878 there has been a violation of this plain 
provision of the law which fixes the salary of the corporation 
counsel at $3,000. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this item may be passed over for the present 
and that we return to it later. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to this 
provision going ever if the committee is not satisfied, but | 
have a compilation of the law here and I am fresh from the 
statutes myself now, and I know that the salary is only $3,000. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I renew my 
request that it may be passed over, in order that we may have 
an opportunity to look at it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that this item be passed. ; 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object. 


if this provision ean be taken up when I am present, vnd | oe 


I do hot 
It has been carried at 


| have no objection. 


The CHAIRMAN. The item will not be returned fo or taken 
up uniess the gentleman is present. 

Mr. PAGE of. North Carolina. : 
that it will not be taken up in his absence. If the gentleman 
happens to die, I will concede the point of order. {Laughter.) | 

Mr. FOWLER. © Mr. Chairman, if that is the only condi 
tion upon which the gentleman will concede the point of = 
I trust that the point of order will never be made. [Laughte SI 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of aa 
gentleman from North Carolina? The Chair hears vone, ant 
the provision will be passed over. : 

Mr. FOWLER. With the point of order pending? — 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; the point of order mace 
gentleman from Illinois. 


I will assure the centieman 


by the 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Fish wharf and market: Market master and wharfinger, who shall 
have charge of the landing of vessels, the collection of wharfage and 
dockage rentals, and the collection of rents for fish houses at the 
municipal fish wharf and market, $900; assistant market master, who 
shall also act as laborer, $600; in all, $1,500. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After line 15, page 7, insert the following: “‘ For reconstruction of 
wharves, $50,000; for market buildings, $125,000.” 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, to that I 
reserve a point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the amend- 
ment is subject to a point of order. It proposes an improve- 
ment of the present fish market at the foot of Sixth and Seventh 
Streets. As I said a short time ago, no one at all familiar with 
the conditions there would deny the necessity for the improve- 
ment of this fish market. This market is rather more than its 
name implies. It is not only a fish market but it is a market 
to which the gardeners, the farmers of Maryland and Virginia, 
pring their fruit and vegetables in the summer, particularly 
watermelons. I visited the market many times during the 
watermelon season last summer and witnessed the inefficiency 
of accommodations there. I have seen five of these little river 
and Chesapeake Bay sloops anchored one outside of the other, 
five deep, so that it was necessary to take the products, carry 
them from the farther vessel over four others, or unload it into 
a small skiff and bring it up to the wharf. That entails a great 
deal of additional expense, and it is an expense borne by the 
people of this District on the produce they consume. 

It is also a great inconvenience to the people of Maryland 
and Virginia, who come here with fish, oysters, and produce, to 
have to bring them to this wharf with insufficient wharfage 
accommodations. 

The less said about the buildings the better. They are miser- 
able, insanitary, taumble-down, wooden shacks. They would be 
a disgrace to a frontier country town, much more to the Capital 
of a great Nation. 

There was some question as to whether or not in providing 
for an improvement of this wharf provision should be made for 
the repair of the market or for the erection of market buildings. 
That is not really an important matter. What we need is the 
extension of a wharf, a permanent concrete structure, a perma- 
nent, conerete, sanitary building in connection with it. 

Now, if it is deemed wise after we have gone on to that 
construction to provide for retail stalls in these buildings, well 
and good; if not, it is not necessary to do it. 

I understand that the exeuse for not including these items 
is that there was some difference of opinion with regard to the 
retail feature of the proposition. That seems to me hardly a 
valid excuse. The committee could have written in the bill 
that no part of the building could be used for retail purposes 
if it saw fit, although that would scarcely be wise, because 
the best plan is to have this market used in the main as a 
Who.esale market, but to give opportunity, as the District does 
how, for purchase at retail. It would not be wise to attempt 
‘o make this the only fish and produce market in the city. 
Far from it. Nobedy proposes to do so, and we will not do so 
by providing for retail sales at the market. These retail sales 
would be patronized by the people who were convenient to the 
city or the people who desire to go there and would not in any 
Way interfere with the construction of other markets in other 
wi + at city or the conduct of other markets in other 
arts of 1e city. 
us outa IRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
“aS eXpired, 

Mr 


tary shacks, and while the committee did not appear to be sat- 
isfied with the plans proposed, they made no provision for other 
plans, so that we remain just where we have been for years 
past, with no progress made and no progress contemplated. In 
other words, this item,. like many other items in the bill, illus- 
trates the fact that the committee is not progressive in provid- 
ing for the needs of the District. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. CARY. Is there any revenue derived from this market? 

Mr. MONDELL. Some. I desire to be corrected, if I am 
not correct, but my information is that there is a revenue o! 
about $7,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Hight thousand dollars. 

Mr. CARY. Is that supposed to be divided equally between 
the District and the United States Government? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know about that; but that is 
about the revenue, and of course the revenue would be ver 
much larger if we had adequate, modern, up-to-date wharv< 
and good, sanitary, permanent buildings. There is not an insti 
tution in the District that requires improvement as much as this 
institution does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has again expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that the amendment is certainly subject to the point of order. 
In the last appropriation bill this item was subject to a point 
of order, and the fact that they got an appropriation, notwith- 
standing the fact that the point of order was not urged against 
it, does not now leave it an open question or authorize an ap- 
propriation for a new building. 

Mr. MONDELL. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
these buildings that are there now were provided for last year? 
They have been there for 20 years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No. I say that the last Con- 
gress may have made an appropriation for some buildings down 
there. I do not remember what they did about it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
North Carolina insists upon the point of order, I would like to 
be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In addition to that, if I may 
be pardoned for just a moment, I will explain the situation to 
the House. If I am correctly advised, the United States Gov- 
ernment owns the land on which they propose to erect these 
buildings. Under the law reiative to the fish wharves all of 
the receipts that are taken in from it are divided between the 
United States and the District government—onehalf ench. 
When the Federal Government turns this property over to the 
District of Columbia and gives one-half of the proceeds to the 
District of Columbia as a gratuity, then the District of Colum- 
bia treats that gratuity as a revenue, and against that revenue 
the Congress puts up dollar fer dollar to match it. In other 
words, the District of Columbia in the first instance gets one- 
half of the revenues from that property as a present from the 
United States. Then, when the District of Columbia treats it 
as a revenue, against which Congress puts up, then the District 
of Columbia takes the other half. There is nobody to dispute 
that. 

Do you wish to place yourself in the position of granting a 
gratuity of half of it and then let the beneficiary force you by 
that to give him the other half of it? Only a few days ago this 
House passed a bill doing away with this very proposition. 
Now you are asked to stultify yourself by voting to do what the 
other day you said you would not do. 

Mr. CARY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. CARY. I would like to ask the gentleman what the con- 
ditions are in regard to the bridge which the street cars run 
over to Alexandria? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The tolls over the Long Bridge 
are treated exactly the same way; and I would further say, for 
the information of the gentleman from Wyoming [ Mr. MonpeLt]}, 
who spoke of the fish wharf being a great watermelon market. 
Last summer, when watermelons were being brought there, and 
when the gentleman from Wyoming went there to buy some of 
them, he found that crowded condition to be true, yet an officer 
of the District of Columbia had taken it upon himself to forbid 
the sale of watermelons and canteloupes in less numbers than 
25 to any one purchaser. Thereupon I introduced a bill—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In one second. Thereupon I 
introduced a bill to take from any officer in the District of 
Columbia the power which allowed him to issue an order like 
that, and in that way force all of those watermelons into the 
hands of dealers, who would charge exorbitant prices for them, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
a MONDELL. The fact is that we are not treating the 
a - of the District right, and we are not treating the farm- 
“ lie fishermen, the produce men of Maryland and Virginia 
seataeal ae in our refusal to make this improvement. It is a 
sted ke 2 has been discussed for years. It is well under- 
mittee 'y "ie commissioners, it is well understood by the com- 


chanv, ud there is no good reason why the appropriation 
env" d hot be made, 


\ P ’ y y 7 
F Saat art VAN.- Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 


vy; MONDELL. Certainly. 
‘ir. DONOVAN. Do they not provide for repairs or improve- 
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instead of letting the farmers come there and sell them out as The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

they chose, one or two at a time. Immediately the Commis-| The only provision covering this matter that has been re. 
sioners of the District of Columbia revoked that order. ferred to the Chair is found on page 8 of the current law, whic 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the | reads as follows: 

point of order reserved against the paragraph, without making | And the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are authorizoq 
uy pretensions to a very full knowledge of parliamentary pro- | and directed in the name of the District of Columbia to take over, ex. 
‘eedings under the rules of the House, I think the language of ekat! tae adeiy eee Gn tas Peteusae bivar tte coat nett, and 
the amendment as offered by the gentleman from Wyoming [MYr. | Street between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, including the buildin.. 
\IONDELL] is subject to the point of order. The last law turned | and wharves thereon, and said wharf shall constitute the sole whar; 
over to the commissioners the fish market—certain small build- oad eaid combnknlenate ekair Mave tee oader ke po yp 
ings and a wharf to be conducted as a fish market down On | determine rentals, wharfage and dockage fees, and to collect ‘and pas 
the Potomac River—but the gentleman’s amendment provides, | the same into the Treasury, one-half to the credit of the United States 
not for the management or extension of those wharves or those | #@4 one-half to the credit of the District of Columbia. 


buildings, but it provides for the erection of new buildings. It| Now, the rule relating to this subject is section 2 of Rule XX1, 
is practically a new proposition involving an appropriation of which is as follows: 

$150,000. That, in my judgment, is not authorized by any exist- | No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation i)! 
ing law, and I am inclined te believe that the Chair will find | or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not 


aa oad saree . a . Se . previously authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations 
this vbnoxious to the rules of the House and that the point | for such public works and objects as are already in peuaresn” t ; 


of order ought to be sustained. } This is rork 3 ne i t hort ast 
Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to speak on | ae 4 mii . ws e ae ‘the ae orized by existing 

. . , . . | £ y ‘ 2 > . . we ‘hair 4 
the point of order, but I would like to ask a question of the | aw, an therefore it Is su rjec ° in the opinion of the Chair, to 
the point of order made against it, inasmuch as it would be the 


chairman. 
" . oti ¢ > wark r se a 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman refrain construction of a. new work, Therefore the point of order is 
: sustained. The Clerk will read. 


until we have a ruling on the point of order, and I assure the | ~*. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ventlieman I will not stand in the way of his making any re- 
marks? , oe eer ane og Market pester and wharfinger, who shal! 
. — he, <4 toe - 4a eae have charge of the landing of vessels, the collection of wharfage ; 

_Mr. MONDELL. Mr. ¢ hairman, I call the attention of the | dockage rentals, and the collection of rents for fish houses at _ 
Chair to the language of the current District appropriation bill, | municipal fish wharf and market, $900; assistant market master, who 
page 3: shall also act as laborer, $600; in all, $1,500, 

And the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are authorized | Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
and directed, in the name of the District of Columbia, to take over, ex- | word 


lusively control, regulate, and operate as a municipal fish wharf and _ ” : a . . 
market the water frontage on the Potomac River lying south of Water The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] has stated here 
Street, betwee 2 Eleventh and, Pweitth Streets, including the patlaings that these structures are ramshackle affairs, and he has prac- 
and wharves thereon, and said wharf shall constitute the sole whar ~allv sts ‘ Y as be ‘ovisi ake tha 

the landing of fish and oysters for sale in the District of Columbia. | tically stated that there has been no provision to make then 
And forth | good or to put them in good condition. 

j 1d SO o ; j . e ‘ . e . 

: Sa : . strikes . Mr. Chairman, that the peop distric 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that wharf has been there for many years. | . it styinos i i. . a = i; At pon Oe the District 
Th atten i Raed 7 ae eal oo ee of Columbia are wards of the Government. ‘They are prac- 

iese buildings were erected years ago, and for a long time | ,. . re , as 

i aca aa he iat Se : ba ~ | tically children of the Government. We should provide proper 
they were leased. Last year we took the market over, and as- ba as : 
ae sas Seniesa Peter ; , | buildings for them and for their markets. I find here severs! 
sumed control and jurisdiction over it. We are collecting rent. . . - . 
My appropriation is for the improvement of the wharf. The thousand dollars appropriated for automobiles. I find, on 
cntenaated am ania, Ceiadials ae eed -. aim | listening in the House yesterday, that we are going to provide 
property of the Government there in wharves, and so forth, cost . ae ss ; wee 
$50,000 to improve; the buildings are old and tumble-down, | for many millions of dollars for several hundred miles of rail- 
aie Shasta | enti’ ential eat sada ’ | way, and we will prebably never see a penny of it again. Right 
nnd some expenditures are necessary. It is in no sense a new . : ‘ Sai ian 

coil othe a : <i ae . a... | here at the seat of your Government, the Capital of your coun- 
project. This committee has full authority to erect buildings . Sd ee 
here in place of old tumble-down shacks that are there at the | try, you allow a man to rise and state that you are maintaining 

ll li 0 SLi § ni < , 3 ‘ 2 | - = . . . ¢.8 
iia : “mm , adie : ; . Sis | ramshackle buildings, buildings in decay, and have no provision 
present time. It has full authority to improve that wharf. If |" t appropriation bill formatting thent in good order 
they have not, then the committee is certainly in a bad way. it mee: - 7 ay en ie a camaiahenmiainald r body to alk W 

if a bill must be brought in here every time the committee | a we = ” ao ae oo 4 ies = (Applause. ] S : M 
desires to spend a few dollars for the improvement of that “a a aenhe Ades a — k once ad ‘ 
wharf, we may require a good deal of legislation. We will ae : rh r Sons f — eee 

11 s s.. ’ 4 > opie "et as * Be 

need bills every time money is needed to mend a road, every om 7 . ole a aia a“ a ite i 
time a few dollars is required to improve a street. I do not Yffice of superintendent of weights, measures, and markets: Superin 

| i i ; ; “nde $2,500; 2 assists 2 ; s, $1,200; laborer, 
are to take up the time of the Chair, but it seems to me very Sino. tn 2070; SO eee ey amr 
clear, indeed, that this is property of the District, an enterprise | For purchase of smal! quantities of groceries, meats, provisions, et. 
of the District, and the amendment proposing to improve it is | im connection with investigation and detection of sales of short weight 
entirely in order : j} and measure, $50. 

Mr. SISSON. If the Chair has any doubt about any point |_ Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last worl. 
of order, I want to call his attention to the fact that this market | I would like to ask the chairman of the subcommittes on all 
was taken over by an amendment put in in the Senate, which | Propriations a question about this item for the ea 
has this language in it: | small quantities of groceries, meats, provisions, and so spn 

And the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are authorized | I wish to inquire if before his committee he was told wast . 
and directed, in the name of the District of Columbia, to take over, | comes of these things after they had been used for inyestigauion. 
We ee Se a f meeiciee! ae re | What do they do with them afterwards? 
marke he ate c age o < ac > iz south Yr vIn = . att te ‘ 2» s) 
Street, between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, including the buildings | Mr. PAGE of North pmo ~ This Nee colt 
and wharves thereon. | that some agent of the Commissioners 0 e District of Coli 

’ . : | ao . a r > some 

Now, there is a great deal of difference between taking over | bia can go into the grocery stores and elsew here one Oy tie 
a market, which is a complete institution there, and the total | Small articles for the purpose of testing the ao ve peopl: 
reconstruction of the old market. We carry an appropriation | stocers and other people who are selling things 0 | rs att 
here for $500 for the purpose of improving the market in the | of the District of Columbia. It is a sort of _peageh r by the 
sense that we take care of the property which is there, or main- | them to detect whether or not proper weights are given 
tain the market, but here comes the proposition now, under | grocers. 1s! 

1.2 . ° ‘ r ryy ” ° *, , ? 
this language, to build an entirely new market, an entirely new Mr. CARY. Par res ae Ee afterwards. 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Yes. 





wharf, and for that reason the point of order, in our opinion, , seld? 
should be sustained. Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman a soninn 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Care'™ 
Mr. SISSON. I yield to the gentleman. yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would like to invite the at- Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; IT yield. f 
; t to extending that 


tention of the gentleman to the fact, Mr. Chairman, that this Mr. FOWLER. Does the gentleman objec 
fish-wharf market act is found on page 3 of the copy of the | authority by giving them the right also to go into the 
current law, which we all have before us, and in that there is | We have several of them here. ie 
no provision whatever for any expenditures toward building. | Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think the authority 
Therefore they can not claim—— | include markets. 


markets: 


Ww oul d 


solo 8, but 
Mr. SISSON. Absolutely not. Mr. FOWLER. Not only to inspect the false ee ory 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (continuing). That this is a | also inspect false representations as to the quality @ 


continuation of a work that is in progress. quantity? 
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Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Well, I will say to the gentle- 
D >» that that falls under another department altogether of the 
city government. The health department of the District govern- 
ment has ample authority and means, and has employees for 
the very purpose of inspecting foodstuffs, as to their quality 
and everything in connection with them, before they are sold 
to the people of the District. 

Mr. FOWLER. I will say to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina that there is a practice in this city by men coming from 
the country as hucksters who pretend to sell fresh produce, 
such as fresh eggs, while, as a matter of fact, they go to cold- 
storage warehouses, load up their wagons with cold-storage eggs, 
hau! them to the country, and bring them back and sell them 
in the city as fresh eggs. ' 

Mr. PAGB of North Carolina. I think that is within the pur- 
view of the food inspection, under the department of health. 
This committee has endeavored to provide that department of 
the city government with ample force to enforce these laws in 
the District of Columbia. We do not want a duplication of 
authority in the enforcement of the health laws, so that I think 
that has no place with this particular appropriation. This is 
to detect the fact if there are short weights. 

Mr. FOWLER. I think quantity and quality should go to- 
cother; an imposition in either of these instances is a great 
detriment. The one, shortage in weight, is perhaps not as im- 
portant as the other, stale eggs, which affects the health of the 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that he must realize that the determination of the quality of 
the food product may necessitate a chemical analysis. 

Mr. FOWLER, That is true. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. And therefore—and properly, 
in my judgment—the appropriation is made to look after these 
things under the department of health, where they have an in- 
spection force to do it. It would not be a proper place to have 
here an item of that sort. This item is under the direction of 
the commissioners, who are not to be expected under this provi- 
sion to enforce the health laws. 

Mr. FOWLER. The object is to prevent.a fraud. You want 
to prevent fraud as to weight by this $50 appropriation. I 
would like to prevent fraud in the false representations that 
are made in the markets, both as to quantity and quality. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The proper place to do that, 
if the gentleman can find some place to suit his fancy, will be 
under the bureau of health and the inspection of foodstuffs in 
the District of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered withdrawn. The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ngineer Commissionér’s office: Engineer of highways, $3,000; engi- 
r of bridges, $2,250; superintendent of streets, $2,000; superintend- 


ent of suburban roads, $2,000; superintendent of sewers, $3,300; 
asphalts and cements—inspector $2,400: Provided, That the inspector 


‘7 





of asphalts and cements shall not receive or accept compensation of any 
kind from or perform any work or render any services of a character re- 
quired of him officially by the District of Columbia to any person, firm, 
tion, or municipality other than the Distict of Columbia; assist- 
pector $1,500; trees and parkings—superintendent $2,000, assist- 
erintendent $1,200; assistant engineers—one $2,200, one $2,100, 
$1,800 each, two at $1,600 each, four at $1,500 each, one $1,350, 
200: transitment—two at $1,200 each, one $1,050; rodmen— 
$900 each, eight at $780 each; twelve chainmen, at $650 each; 
smen—one at $1,500, two at $1,200 each, one $1,050; assistant 
r, $1,350; general inspector of sewers, $1,300; inspector of 
8, $1,200; bridge inspector, $1,200; ins ors—two at $1,500 
each, five (ineluding two of streets) at $1, each, one $1,000, one 
; transitman, $1,200; foremen—twelve at $1,200 each, one $1,050, 
ton at “900 each ; foreman, Rock Creek Park, $1,200; three subforemen, 
af $1,050 each; bridgekeepers—one $650, three at $600 each; chief 
perk, $2,200; permit clerk, $1,500; assistant permit clerk, $1,000; 
wudex clerk and typewriter, $900; clerks—one $1,800, three at $1,500 
cach. two at $1,400 each, five at $1,200 each. two at $1,000 each, one 
sv), one $840, two at $750 each, one $600; messengers—one $600, 
to t3 40 cach; skilled laborers—one $625, two at $600 each; jani- 
$] don 2.) 2tincipal steam engineer, $1,800; three steam engineers, at 
at sent: three assistant steam engineers, at $1,050 each ; six oilers, 
keener ecco Six firemen, at $875 each; inspector, $1,400; store- 
vat: $900; superintendent of stables, $1.500; blacksmith, $975; two 
“chmen, at $630 each; two drivers, at $630 each; in all, $175,010. 


_ Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 

“sainst the paragraph. 

_At STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chatrman—— 

allt. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
hoe Illinois [Mr. Powter] state his point of order? 

a a LER. I desire, on page 8, line 14, to ask the gentle- 

 ‘H charge of the bill if the assistant engineer at $1,350 is 
se Jegislation? 

Dain : ‘GE of North Carolina. No, sir; it is not. T wilt ex- 

ee he gentleman that that item makes no change what- 

i the amount of the appropriation. It is merely a change 














1isl 


of title. He is now in the law as a draftsman at $1,350. The 
change was made to an assistant engineer to conform to the 
man’s real employment. He is in no sense of the word a drafts- 
man, but is an assistant engineer, and the change was made to 
designate his employment properly. 

Mr. FOWLER. It is only a change of name? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is only a change of name, 
and there is one other case exactly like it. 

Mr. FOWLER. In line 18, a transit man. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. The same is true there. 
It is a change from inspector of streets at $1,200 to a transit 
man at $1,200, for the same reason, so that the designation may 
conform to the employment of the man who fills that position. 

Mr. FOWLER. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. What became of the point of order? 

Mr. FOWLER. I withdrew it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I rise for the purpose of obtaining some in- 
formation. I notice that you ferbid the inspector of asphalt 
and cement to receive any compensation for work of a public 
eharacter performed for any person in the District. I assume 
that there is 2 general law forbidding employees and officials 
of the District to receive compensation for other work per- 
formed by them. 

Mr. PAGD of North Carolina. I think the gentleman’s pre- 
sumption is a violent one, and that there is no such law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is not? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is the only instance where you forbid 
a District official from accepting any perquisites for the per- 
formance of work of a public character for pri -ate individuals? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I can not say it is the only 
place, but I can inform the gentleman that it has been carried 
for several years, and was put in particularly to protect the 
Government in this instance. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit me, I think I can 
explain it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It needs explanation. 

Mr. MANN. The inspector of asphalt was not formerly an 
official employed all the time by the District. In fact, in the 
nature of things he was a consulting inspector and was, in addi- 
tion, doing inspection work outside. This provision was oric- 
inally put in the bill to compel him to give his whole attention 
to District work, so that they could not employ him simply as a 
consulting inspector. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think, if the gentleman will 
allow me, that is correct, except that at the time this was done 
this gentleman had a designated salary and was drawing a 
salary from the District government, but was giving a part of 
his time to the inspection of asphalt for private corporations. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that; but I say it was not under- 
stood at the time his employment commenced that he should 
give his entire time to the District. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. And it was decided to change it so that he would 
have to do that, or else allow the District to get some one else. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand from the explanation of 
the gentlemsu, he is now giving his entire time to the work of 
the District? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As are hundreds of other District officials? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They are supposed to be do- 
ing so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the need of singling him out for 
prominent mention that he is not to receive perquisites from 
private sources? 

Mr. PAGD of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 


that this particular subcommittee did not single him out. Un- 
doubtedly there was a reason at the time it was put there, and 
to leave it out now might be construed as notice to this gentle- 


man that he was at liberty to go out and do as he former!y did, 
and I do not think that would be wise. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So far as the chairman is informed, there 
is no other instance of Distriet officials performing outside work 
and receiving perquisites from private individuals? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. None within the knowledge of 
the present chairman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Wil) the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. If this is the only place in the bill 
where such a provision is carried, would it not be possible to 
incorporate a general provision that would prohibit and forbid 
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any District official from receiving any gratuity or any outside 
employment? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. I think, however, 
that it would occasion a very great demand for increase of 
salaries on the part of some gentlemen who are employed by 
the District. 

Mr. CULLOP. I should like to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina a question. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CULLOP. I find here an appropriation for an engineer 
of bridges, $2,250. What is the cuty of that official? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The District of Columbia is 
constantly constructing bridges. There are two large bridges 
under authorization and contract, one concrete bridge on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, leading over to Georgetown, and the other at 
Q Street, leading over to Georgetown. He is employed in the 
capacity of superintendent of construction. 

Mr. CULLOP. Do his duties require all of his time? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think so. 

Mr. CULLOP. I see there is a superintendent of suburban 
roads, at $2,000. What are his duties? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. His duties are to superintend 
and overlook the appropriations that are carried in the bill for 
suburban roads; roads not designated as streets, but which are 
constantly being repaired. 

Mr. CULLOP. About a year ago a gentleman living over in 
Virginia adjacent to the city of Washington reported this kind 
of a case to. me in which he said they wanted to build an inter- 
urban road into Washington from that locality, traversing a 
part of Virginia. They found that they could not get admission 
to the streets of the city of Washington, that they could only 
come to the line and then must be carried on the street railway 
of the city of Washington. Is there any such franchise granted 
to the street railways of the city of Washington which excludes 
outsiders from the rights of the streets of the city? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Without investigating the sub- 
ject I should say that no, there was not. 

Mr. CULLOP. If there was any such, it ought to be promptly 
repealed. Such a monopoly would be intolerable, and to permit 
it to remain would be most reprehensible. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. CULLOP. Outside roads should have a right to come into 
the city and occupy the streets in order to accommodate the 
public and furnish competition in transportation. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the 
gentleman from MUlinois that we proceed until half past 5 
o’clock. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose we read the next paragraph which the 
gentleman from Wyoming will offer an amendment to. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I suggest that we let that be 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Municipal architect's office: Municipal architect, $3,600; superin- 
tendent of construction, $2,000; chief draftsman, $1,700; draftsmen— 
1, $1,400, 1, $1,300; heating, ventilating, and sanitary engineer, $2,000; 
superintendent of repairs, $1,800; assistant superintendent of repairs, 
$1,200; boss carpenter, boss tinner, boss painter, boss plumber, boss 


steam fitter, 5 in all, at $1,200 cach; boss grader, $1,000; machinist, 
$1,200; clerks—1, $1,050, 1, $620; copyist, $840; driver, $540; in all, 





Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the Committee 
of the Whole has just been discussing the proviso on page 8 re- 
lating to an inspector of asphalt. There has been considerable 
complaint that the draftsmen in the municipal architect’s office 
are taking fees from other people, and I believe that the pro- 
viso which applies to the inspector of asphalt should also be 
made applicable to this paragraph. . 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. What objection would there be to in- 
serting a general provision that will confine the services of all 
the employees in the District to the duties of their position? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Xentucky. I think it would be a wise 
amendment. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. The gentleman from North Carolina 
says that if we did that there would be many employees who 
would want an advance in pay. 

' Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Oh, I said that they might do 
that. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. I want to say that there are several 
citizens in my district that would be glad to move into Wash- 
ington and take those same positions. 


Mr. MANN. I am glad that the gentleman is coming to ;,y 
defense. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The case of the asphalt inspector was entirely 
different. When he took employment outside, very likely }o 
got his employment through the asphalt company which had 
the contract where the inspector was to pass upon the jo) 
But what objection is there to a clerk in the municipal arc). 
tect’s office going to the law school out of hours or doing soe 
drafting work out of hours? 

A good many Members of Congress have clerks employed here 
now who do work either for themselves in going to school or iy 
some other way outside of the work that they do for Members 
of Congress, and I do not think that that is objectionable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think the situation is quite 
different from the one that the gentleman pictures. There js a 
common complaint that draftsmen in the municipal architect's 
office find some kind of technical fault with many of the plans 
and drafts submitted by the architects in town, until finally jt 
has become a business to find fault with the plans of oihe; 
architects and approve only the drafts or plans made by then- 
selves. 

I am also told that one of them has an office in town and is 
doing this character of work. I have not had the time to ascer. 
tain whether these charges are true or not, but that is the 
common rumor. The rumor could be stopped if we apply to 
this the same provision that applies to the inspector of asphalt. 
Therefore, Mr, Chairman, I move to amend that paragraph by 
adding the following: 

Provided, That none of the officers, clerks, or other employees pro. 
vided for in this paragraph shall receive or accept compensation of any 
kind from, or perform any work or render any seryices of a character 
required of them officially by the District of Columbia 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send that amendment 
to the desk in writing. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order to it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move thet 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise: and _ the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Hutn, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 10523) making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


SESSION CLERKS FOR COMMITTEES. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

’ House resolution. 351. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Agriculture, the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce, 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of the Interior, tie 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Labor, the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Navy Department, the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Post Office Department, the Committee on Expenditures in 
the State Department, the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury 
Department, the Committee on Expenditures in the War Department, 
and the Committee on Bxpenditures on Public Buildings, each be 
allowed a clerk at the rate of $125 per month during the second session 
of the Sixty-third Congress, the salaries of said clerks to be * out 
of the contingent fund of the House; and H. Res. 260, adopted Decem- 
ber 4, 19138, is hereby repealed, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 5 p's 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
am not sure that the House can repeal a resolution. It - 
change it, but the proper thing to do would be to ask unallr 
mous consent to reconsider the other resolution. ais 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, in the resolution that was _— 
a day or two ago providing for pay of these clerks in these a 
eral committees, we left out the Committee on ee cae 
the Agricultural Department, and we also failed in a9 
lution to show out of what fund the money was to be oa os 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will remember I askec 
whether it carried 10 committees? 0, but it 

Mr. LIOYD. Yes; I remember and it did carry 10, » 
should have carried 11. , 

Mr. MANN. What is’ the other committee—that ! 
expenditure committee? 

Mr. LLOYD. Labor. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, there is one on public buildings. 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

The SPHAKER. Does the gentleman object? 
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I shall not object. 
hody to repeal a resolution. 

Mr. LLOYD. There was one repealed two months ago when 
the gentleman and I were away. 

\lr. MANN. Oh, there is no telling what happened then. 
What time does this resolution date from? 

Mr. LLOYD. This, the beginning of the session. 

Mr. MANN. Is that what the resolution says? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


Mr. MANN. I never before knew any- 


rhe reselution was agreed to. 
ADJOURN MENT. 


\Ir. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
“it that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 

meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. 
the SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
vr. FOWLER. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
now the occasion for changing the time of meeting? 
\ir. PAGB of North Carolina. The occasion in the mind of 
the gentleman who submits that request is a desire to get 
through with this appropriation Dill. 

Mr. FOWLER. I object. 

‘ir. MANN. Let us see if we can not get some sort of an ar- 
rangement otherwise. Supposing we should not conclude to- 
morrow, may we not be able to get an agreement to meet at 10 

lock on Saturday? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That would be entirely satis- 

ory; but it is useless for myself and the gentleman to argue 
t since the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FowLer] objects. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow ter] 

ects 

Mr 
Ho 


to 


PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. 
ise d@ new adjourn. 

e metion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
oS minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
December 19, 1913, at 12 o'clock noon. 

CHANGER OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8522) 
crating am increase of pension to Jefferson Hurst, and the same 

s referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Speaker, I move that the 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
vere introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill CH. R. 10987) appropriating $155,- 
00 to purchase additional ground at Frankford Arsenal, Phila- 
lelphia, Pa.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill CH. R. 10938) providing for a sur- 
vey of Lake Champlain at Rouses Point, N. Y., and vicinity; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

by Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (HL. R. 10939) to provide for a site 
lor i public building for post-office purposes at Blairsville, Pa. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 10940) authorizing an ap- 
jropriation and expenditure to make a survey and procure an 
*stihate ef the cost of the construction of a macadamized post 
road fron Crab Orchard, Ky., to Cumberland Gap, in said State, 
‘tld road to be known as “ The Boone Way”; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

by Mr. LEVER: A bill CH. R. 10941) authorizing the Director 
of the Census to collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and 
“ttonseed products; to the Committee on the Census. 

BY Mr, BALTZ: A bill (H. R. 10942) providing for the fur- 
alshing of information as to the yield of grain in the United 
a inion and for other purposes; to the Committee 
4 Agri¢ re, 

% By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 10943) to amend the naturaliza- 
> : ws; to the 4 Jommittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
, Mr. STEENERSON:: A bill (H. R. 10944) prohibiting false 
a Fest Baal advertising; to the Committee on the Post Office 
“ua Fost Roads, 

a Mr. DYER: A bill (HL. R. 10945) amending section 2 of 
—— ict of June 27, 1890; to the Committee on Invalid 
an McCOY: A bill (H. R. 10046) to regulate the judicial 
in te Jay the courts of the United States ;"to the Committee 
by Mr. COVINGTON: 


oe A bill (H. R. 10947) providing for the 
establishment of 


a life-saving station between Ocean City and 
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North Beach, on the coast of Worcester County, in the State of 
Maryland; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 10948) to encourage and 
promote commerce among the States and with foreign nations, 
and to remove obstructions thereto; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 10949) to prohibit the 
payment of claims against the United States to public adminis- 
trators, except in certain instances; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H.R. 10950) to provide for an ex 
amination and survey of the Harbor at Oswego, N. Y.; 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10951) for the erection of a public building 


to the 


at Oneida, N. Y¥.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
| Grounds. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of. Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11002) 


} 
i 


| 
| 





amend the act of March 4, 1913, entitled ‘An act making ap 
propriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. 


and for other purposes”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 


174) regulating transmission of mails during holiday season ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 176) providing 
for the adjournment of Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 10952) granting a pension to 
Otho BE. Gepler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AINEY: A bill (H. R. 10953) granting a pension to 
Gilbert D. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10954) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon D. Brenckley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10955) granting an increase of pension to 
John Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 10956) granting an increase 
of pension to Judson N. Pollard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BALTZ: A bill (H. R. 10957) for the relief of James 
W. Kingon; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 10958) granting an 
increase of pension to Loyd G. Harris; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 10959) granting a pensi: 
William H. Watson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: A bill (H. R. 10960) for the relief of 
William EB. Bradshaw ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 10961) granting an increase 
of pension to James Stewart; to Committee Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10962) granting an increase of pension to 
William Adamson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 10963) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edword T. Parker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 10964) granting an in 
crease of pension to Charles H. Golden; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10965) for the relief of Matthew McDonald; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 10966) granting a pension 
to Henry F. Caplick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10967) granting a pension to 
Mary Barlow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 10968) granting an increase of 
pension to Jacob M. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. . 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 10969) granting a pension 
to Matsin W. Bond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10970) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Shore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 10971) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of Hezekiah R. Hubbell; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10972) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. Slack; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 10973) grant- 
ing a pension to Eugene Ames; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10974) granting an increase of 
pension to George Gans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 10975) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert A. Hodges; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 10976) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Susannah Reitz; to the Commiftee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

$y Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 10977) granting a pen- 
sion to Andrew McFrederick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10978) granting a pension to Mary B. 
Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOGUE: A bill (H. R. 10979) granting a pension 
to Mary Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10980) for the relief of Frederick Leser, 
jr.; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10981) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Joseph H. Maddox, deceased; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 10982) to remove 
the charge of desertion from the military record of Chauncey 
M. Allard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’HAIR: A bill (H. R. 10983) for the relief of Pales- 
tine Troup: to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10984) granting a pension to John W. 
Hinds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10985) granting a pension to Mary Over- 
mire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 10986) granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew Houlihan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10987) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10988) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Kesler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10989) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen M. Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10990) granting a pension to Maggie Mar- 
tin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 10991) granting a pension to 
Ada Smith Condict; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10992) to remove the charge of desertion 
now existing on the records of the War Department against 
Alfred Jewett Cook; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 10993) granting a pension to 
Emily Linehos; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10994) granting a pension to John G. 
Schrock; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10995) granting an 
increase of pension to James W. Shields; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 10996) granting a pension 
to Barbara E. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10997) to cancel 
the allotment of Ollie House; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10998) for the 
relief of the heirs of Ann Gregory, deceased, widow of Charies 
N. Gregory, deceased, purchaser; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10999) for the 
relief of the legal representatives of Jennie Hunter, deceased ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHITACRE: A bill (H. R. 11000) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles M. Reilly; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11001) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin I. Gilbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINDEL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 175) for the 
recognition of the services of the late Hon. John H. Marble, 
secretary and later a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and for the relief of Mattie Louise Marble; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Memorial of the Youngstown Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, favoring the passage of a bill for flood con- 
trol; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


By Mr. BARNHART: Petition of business men of Elkhart, 


Goshen, New Paris, and four other towns of the thirteenth dis- 


trict of Indiana, favoring the passage of legislation compelling 
concerns Selling goods direct to the consumer by mail to eon. 
tribute their portion of the funds for the local community 
county, and State; to the Committee on Ways and Means. ) 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of United Master Butchers’ A sso. 
ciation of America, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passaso of 
the cold-storage bill; to the Committee on Interstate and For. 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Merchants and Manufacturers’ As. 
sociation of Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against the Passage of 
the seamen’s bill (S. 136); to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of citizens of the seyenth con. 
gressional district of Michigan, favoring the passage of the 
Lindquist pure fabric and leather bill; to the Committee op 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the common council of St. Clair and 14 other 
clubs, councils, associations, etc., of the seventh congressiona} 
district of Michigan, all protesting against the passage of Senate 
bill 136 unless amended to conform to the interests of the Great 
Lakes and river commerce; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

Alse, petition of the Retail Grocers and General Merchants’ 
Association of Michigan, favoring the passage of legislation to 
fix a Federal standard of measure for fruits, vegetables, etc. ; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Michigan State Grange, favoring the 
passage of an amendment to the Constitution ef the United 
States to grant suffrage to women, and asking the appointment 
of a House committee en woman suffrage; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALB: Petition of the B. C. Brown Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of United Master Butchers’ Association of 
America, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage of the cold- 
storage bill; to the-Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the Federation of Jewish Farmers 
of America, favoring the passage of a bill for adequate rural 
credit facilities; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of sundry residents of the eleventh 
congressional district of New Jersey, protesting against the 
passage of the seamen’s bill in its present form; to the Con- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ESCH: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 10756) 
granting a pension to Charles P. Dyrud; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Petition of the Youngstown Association 
of Credit Men, favoring the passage of such legislation that 
will prevent floods on the Mississippi River; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GOEKD: Petition of Evans Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and 90 other firms of Ohio, in support of House bill 4322, the 
1-eent letter postage rate; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Papers to accompany bill (H. RB. 


10972) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. Slack; to 


the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of the United Master Butchers 
Association of America, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage 
of the cold-storage bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 7 

Also, petition of the Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York, protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill in its 
present form; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petition of citizens of the fourth a 
gressional district of Maine, favoring the passage of House bil 
5308, to compel concerns selling goods direct to the consumer 
by mail to contribute their portion of the funds for tle . 
velopment of the local community, county, and State; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. , tetrict 

Also, petition of citizens of the fourth congressional = : 
of Maine, favoring the passage of the Lindquist pure fa ~ 
and leather bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of Local No. 377, JourMey aT 
Barbers’ Union of America, favoring the passage of “em . 
7826, for Sunday closing and shorter hours for barber § - of 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Distric 
Columbia. 

Also, petition of the ‘Trades and Labor Assembly and it 
Utah State Federation of Labor, Ogden, Utah, both a 
passage of House bill 1873, granting the use of the w 
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Iletch Hetchy Valley to the people of San Francisco, Cal.; | Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertine). I ask that this 


ies Committee on the Publie Lands. announcement may stand for the day. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of the Mara- Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
thon Club, of Providence, R. L. protesting against the segrega- | sence of my colleague [Mr. CuLBERson] and to state that he is 
tion of the colored employees in the Government departments; | paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. This 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. announcement will stand for the day. 

Ry Mr. MacDONALD;: Memorial of the Trades and Labor Mr. REED. I wish to announce the necessary absence of 
Council of Hancock, Mich., favoring an investigation of the | my colleague [Mr. Stone]. He is confined to his room by sick- 


crike situation in the upper peninsula of Michigan ; to the Com- 
rittee on Labor. 

ws a. petition of 700 residents of Hancock and residents of 
Ironwood, Mich. favoring an investigation by Congress of the 
strike situation in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of W. 8S. Felton and other citizens of Engadine 
and residents of Ironwood, Hubbell, and Lake Linden, Mich., 
fayoriug the passage of the Lindquist pure-fabric and leather 
hill: to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Ry Mr. MeGILLICUDDY: Memorial of Local No. 11 (Liver- 
more Falls, Me.) of the International Brotherhood of Paper 
\anufacturers, favoring the passage of House bill 1873; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of Maine, favor- 
ing the passage of the pure-fabric bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PADGETT: Petition of citizens of the seventh con- 
vressional district of the State of Tennessee, favoring the pas- 
sage of the Lindquist pure fabric and leather bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. POWERS: Memorial of sundry citizens of the State 
of Michigan, protesting agaiast certain provisions of the sea- 
u's bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 


ness. My colleague is paired with the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. Lopcr] 
is absent on account of sickness and to have this statement 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


BATTLE MONUMENTS, BULL RUN, VA. (H. DOC, NO. 481). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a copy of the report of the board of officers ap- 
pointed by the War Department to consider the protection of 
the monuments already erected on the battlefield of Bull Run, 
Va., and other monuments that may be there erected. The 
communication will be referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and printed. It is accompanied by papers and illustra- 
tions, which will also be referred to the committee, but which 
will not be printed unless ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (H. R. 11008) to provide for expenses of repre- 
sentatives of the United States at the International Maritime 
Conference for Safety of Life at Sea, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2689. An act amending an act entitled “An act to increase 
the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the 
enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain 
public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of 
public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution for recognition of the services 
of the late David Du B. Gaillard, lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, as a member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, and for the relief of Mrs. Katherine Davis 
Gaillard. 


Sy Mr. SCULLY: Memorial of the council of the city of Ben- 
ton Ilirbor and Benton Harbor Development Co., of Michigan, 
id citizens of Highlands, Red Bank, Sea Bright, and Elberon 

il other points in New Jersey, protesting against the passage 
f the seamen’s bill in its present form; to the Committee on 
he Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. THACHER: Petitions of the Board of Selectmen of 
Piymouth, favoring bill for enlargement, deepening, and main- 
tenance of Government basin near wharves in Plymouth Har- 
hor, and the Onset (Mass.) Board of Trade and Boston Marine 
Society, favoring proper aids to navigation at either end of the 
Cape Cod Canal; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
inl Fisheries, 

Also, memorial of the Ship Masters’ Association, Lodge No. 
4, at Cleveland, Ohio, favoring an investigation by the neces- 

iry committee of Congress of conditions on the Great Lakes 
before reporting out the seamen’s bill; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I send to the desk a telegram 
received yesterday from various national banks in Kentucky 
and ask that it may be read. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 18, 1913. 
Hon. OLLIE M, JAMES, Washington, D. C.: 


We have sent the following telegram to Senator OWEN: 

“ Referring to section 22, page 73, line 19, currency bill, should not 
the words ‘or from the directors of such bank’ be inserted after the 
words ‘Comptroller of the Currency’? The Louisville Clearing House 
Association has recently appointed a special examiner, believing such a 
step to be in line with modern banking, safety, and developments. It 
is the unanimous opinion of the association that the scope of the ex- 
aminer will be narrowed to such an extent that the value of the ex- 
aminations will be greatly impaired.” 

National Bank of Kentucky, by H. D. Ormsby, cashier; 
National Bank of Commerce, by Samuel Casseday, presi- 
dent; First National Bank, by 8S. 8. Gaines, assistant 
cashier; Citizens National Bank, by H. C. Rodes, pres!- 





SENATE, 
Fripay, December 19, 1913. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceeding, when, on request of Mr. OverMaN and by unan- 
‘Hous consent, the further reading was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved, 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


ed DU PONT, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
a VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
© Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


*Wered to their names: dent ; Southern National Bank, by A. 8S. Rice, president ; 
Bacon Galli eth : German Insurance Bank, by H. C, Walbeck, president; 
Bankhead eg nent Martine, N. J, Smith, Ariz. German Security Bank, by Chas. Bohmer, president; 
Brady Got Myers Smith, Ga, German Bank, by P. Viglini, president; Louisville Na- 
Brandegeo a Norris Smith, Md. tional Banking Co., by John H. Leathers, president; 
Bristow a O’Gorman Smith, 8. C. Union National Bank, by J. D. Stewart, president; 
Bryan re Overman Smoot American National Bank, by L. C. Murray, president; 
Burton lughes Owen een Fidelity & Columbia Trust Co., by L. M. Render, sec- 
Catron Fh a ae, ecaee and retary. 
Gane lain Johnson Pittman Theenen. Mr. JAMES. I desire to state that an amendment has already 
Clapp Jonte Ransdell ‘Townsend been adopted to the substitute proposed by the Senator from 
Clark: = Kern Robinson _ wae Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] which incorporates the words suggested 
‘larke, Ark, La Follette Sa in the telegram 
Colt ulsbury Warren n the Sram. a 7 . 
Crawford —- Shafroth Weeks Mr. BURTON. I present a petition signed by approximately 
Dillingham Lewis —— es 4,800 employees of the National Tube Co., of Lorain, Ohio. This 
Pletcher McCumber Shively is a constituent corporation of the United States Steel Corpora- 
Martin, Va. Simmons tion. The petition relates to the suit now pending for the dis- 


Mr. RANSI JELL. 


[MrT I wish to announce that my colleague 
Mr, lHORNTON] 


| solution of the Steel Co. I ask that the accompanying letter 
is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the 


and telegram be read. 
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Mr. KENYON. I think the heading of the petition might 
properly be read, too, 

Mr. BURTON. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows; 

LORAIN, OHIO, November —, 1913. 
Ilion. THEODORE BuRTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned employees of the National Tube Co., a sub- 
sidiary company of the United States Steel Corporation, noticing in 
the papers that suit has been instituted in the eourts by order of our 
Government for the purpose of dissolving it, we, the signers of this 
petition, desire to enter this as a protest against such action, as we 
think our interests will be injured. The company that we are em- 
ployed with has been very soliciteus of our welfare, sparing neither 
time nor money to make our working conditions better. Conditions are 
better now under the United States Steel Corporation than ever existed 
before. Many of us werkmen are reaching the age when we will be 
eligible for the pension fund, which will be of great benefit to us and 
our dependents. 
subscribing for stock, whieh has been of great benefit to many of us 
in the way of large returns. We all feel satisfied under the conditions 


also helps us in a financial way. We therefore ask you that you use 
your good offices and your good influence to have this suit stopped, as 
we think it will be an injury to all of us employees of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 


— 


LoRAIN, OHIO, December 8, 1918. 
Senator T. FE. Burrox, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
Approximate number of signatures is 4,800. 
W. W. RospsBins. 
LORAIN, O10, December 13, 7913. 
Hon. THeopore FE. Burron, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We, the signers of this letter, are a self-appointed com- 
rmaittee of the employees of the National Tube Co., Lorain, Ohio, who 
have cireulated a petition to the Government to stop its dissolution 


suit against the United States Steel Corporation, which we are forward- 
ing by express. 

The signers to this petition were obtained without assistance from 
the officials of the company. In fact, more than 1,000 names were 
secured before the matter vas brought to their attention. The senti- 


ment expressed herein represents the feeling existing between the men 
of these mills and the United States Steel Corporation. 

We therefore respectfully request that you use your good offices to 
the extent that this sentiment may be presented at the proper time and 
place. J : 

Yours, very respectfully, W. W. Ropis, Chairman. 
K. A. DavuGHERTY, 
Joun W. Price. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to offer, in connection with the peti- 
tion just presented by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], a 
short editorial from the Saturday Evening Post, which was pub- 
lished some time ago, and which I think it appropriate should 
appear in the RecorbD: 

THE WRONG AND THE REMEDY. 


Originally the common stock of the Steel Corporation was thinner | 


than water, but it is not now. The last annual report shows that, first 
and last, $600,000,000 of net earnings have been used for the purpose of 
solidifying the water. One hundred and seventy-five million dollars have 
been paid in dividends on the common stock. Four hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars of earnings have been appropriated for the purchase 


of additional property for new construction and for the retirement of 
mortgage liens—all to the benefit of the common stock. 

Six hundred million dollars is far more than three years’ full wages 
for every hand employed by the corporation. Last year, after deducting 


approximately $45,000,000 from earnings for ordimary repairs and 
maintenance, the corporation further deducted twenty-two millions for 
extraordinary replacements and twenty-five millions for common-stock 
dividends. These two sums—applied to strengthen the common stock— 


wonld bheve inereased the pay of every employee, from the president | 


down, by 25 per cent. 

That common-stock issue was an economic crime. It puts a perpetual 
handicap upon higher pay, shorter hours, and lower prices; but any 
corporation is still at lfberty to issue all the common stock it pleases— 
if not in one State, then in another. Here is a very tangible trust evil 
that legislation can easily eure. Why does not legislation go about it? 
The wrong is patent; the remedy at hand. We should rejoice to see one 
practical step taken by the Federal Government on this trust subject. 


Mr. WEEKS. I present resolutions adopted at a recent 
meeting of the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, relating 
to the pending currency legislation. I should like to have the 
resolutions read. 


rhere being no objection, the resolutions were read and or- 


dered to lie on the table, as follows: 
MASSACHUSETTs State Boarp oF TRADE, 
Boston, Mass., December 17, 19138. 
Hon. Joun W. WEEKS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Srr: At a meeting of the executive council of the Massachusetts 


State Board of Trade held this day the following resolution was unani- | 


mously passed : 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State Board of Trade protests 
against the use of the words “ gold and lawful money™ whenever used 
in connection with the proposed new issue of currency. 
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We have also taken advantage of the privilege of | 


we work: that when injured the company looks after our welfare, and 


The petition will be referred to | 





DECEMBER 19, 


It regards it as essential that the words “lawful money” be 
RE tabilit 
t believes there is danger to the s y of our currency ij 
possibility it be redeemable in anything but gold. 7 if by any 
Very respectfully, yours, 
Ricwarp L. Gay 
Per I. L. 8. + Seorctary, 


Mr. WEEKS presented resolutions adopted by the Board of 
Selectmen of Dedham, Mass., favoring the enactment of legis. 
lation providing for the construction of the proposed supply 
ship for the Navy at the Boston Navy Yard, which were te. 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to present a letter from 5. V 


| Lanyon, president of the First National Bank of Pittsburg 


Kans., pertaining to a guaranty of bank deposits, and express. 
ing the seutiments of the bankers, as well as of the people gener. 


| ally, in my State on this important question. I ask to have the 


letter read at the desk. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


THe NaTionaL. BANK or _ PitTspvre, 
Pittsburg, Kens., December 15, 1913. 


The Chair 


WILLIAM H. THomMPson, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: I notice from newspaper reports that there js quite a 
strong sentiment in the Senate to put a clause in the new currency }jll 
guaranteeing deposits of banks operating under the new currency act. 
J Renene, 20.590 wall bnew, bee a Biate warns baw, and a number 

p ve been enac similar y 5 
tection of deposits in State Saker . pre, SF Se pe 

I think it would be much better for Congress to pass a guaranty jaw 
and make it a part of the new currency bill rather than to have tho 
—_ oe enact oar —_ 5 ‘ 

eve the guaranteeing of bank depositors has come to stay an 
that before many years all States will have such laws. [or this _ 
I think Congress should enact such a law at this time. 

Unless Congress takes some action of this kind national banks wil! be 
placed at a disadvantage as compared with State banks. 

I think bankers generally have been opposed to the guarantecing of 
deposits; but from my observation since Kamsas enacted the present 
law I have changed my mind somewhat on this subject, and I would 
much rather see a hational law passed than to have each State take it 
up individually. : 

Hoping that you will give this matter your kind consideration, I am, 
Yours, truly, 

| E. V. Lanyon, President. 

| 

| 


Mr. BURTON. I desire to have read a joint telegram from 
the president of the Chamber of Commerce and the president of 
the Credit Men’s Association of Youngstown, Ohio, pertaining 
to the pending banking and currency legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the telegram—— 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I shall not object to 
the reading of this telegram, but I shall object to the reading of 
any other telegrams, thus burdening the Rroorp with literature 
from the outside about matters which we have been studying 
and on which we have been working here for nearly a yeat. 
Now, just on the eve of the passage of the currency Dill to be 
constantly burdening the Recorp with the opinions of every- 
body outside of the Chamber seems to me unnecessary so far 
as furnishing light that we should have on the subject. I repeat 
that as to this communication I shall not object to it being read, 
but I shall object te any further requests of this kind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the telegram. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
telegram as follows: 


The Chair 


Youngstown, Ouni0, December 18, YB. 
Hon. T. BE. Burton, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

At a joint meeting of the chamber of commerce and the Credit Men's 
Association, of 494 business men, held this day in this city, the ielow 
ing expression regarding banking and currency legislation was uaa 
mously adopted, and is urged to your earnest consideration : 

We favor— — 

(a) The establishment of a central bank with branches rather 
number of 1 banks. 

(b) Control of this bank by the Government. “sna neon 

(c) A board of control composed of men representing various ae 
business, ineluding ee who shall be appointed for long ter 

ring at different times. “ 
m (d) The issuance of curreney by this bank rather than by the Govert 





; ment itself. ‘ : 
re (e) The maintenance of a gold reserve of not less t! in 40 per eae 
against all demand liabilities of the bank. ineluding curt po B- 
and in addition the cores by the bauk of short tis — an 
paper indorsed by national or other member banks in a! amet security 


to 100 per cent of all curreney issued as and by way of © 

for such issues. r ting 

; (f) meee all —- Paper currency now I ingot, ea 

| only gold and silver certifica aa Ged 

| effected without disturbance of business or hardship to the G0 
or the present na banks, 





let 















































































«nership of this central bank in the hands of the public and of 
ts) eo nae banks complying with the requirements of the sys- 
nations” «9 regulated that it can not be concentrated. 
tem paid-in capital for this bank of not less than $100,000,000. — 
(pa siction of this bank to Government and member banks’ busi- 


— Jas. L. Wick, 
President Youngstown Oredit Men’s Association. 
J. G.. Bureer, Jr., 
President Youngstown Chamber of Commerce, 

ifr. BURTON. Mr. President, the Senator from Arizona 
tir, SMITH] did net object to the reading of the telegram, for 
which I express my thanks to him. This is but one of a multi- | 
tude of telegrams filed here, and I do not believe our constit- 
~nis will approve, nor do I think the Senate will approve, the 
ment expressed by the Senator from Arizona, in which he 
speaks with disparagement of “the people outside.” If any- 
thing, we have paid too little attention to the people outside in 
the framing of this bill. 
ae. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, in reply to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, I should like to say that it depends upon the 
point of view from which we look at the question. I notice that 
several Senators, for purposes of their own, have paid much 
more particular attention to the opinions of people outside than 
shey have to the interests of the country. 
\ir. SMITH of Michigan presented a memorial of the board of 
directors of the Association of Commerce of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called La 
Follette seamen’s bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 67, Cigar 
Makers’ International Union of America, of Grand Haven, Mich., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to make lawful certain 
g ents between employers and laborers and persons en- 
evced in agriculture or horticulture, and to limit the issuing of 
njunctions in certain cases, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. WARREN, from the mmittee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred bill (S. 3592) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of Daniel Carpenter, reported 
adversely thereon and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 8149) to remove the charge of desertion from the mili- 
tary record of Moses Chauncey, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 143) thereon, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (8S. 1884) for the relief of Phoebe 
W. Chase, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 144) thereon. 


TREATIES AND CONVENTIONS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I am directed by the Committee on Print- 
ing to report Senate resolution 210, submitted by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] on November 6 last, with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a coneurrent resolution (8. Con. Res. 11), 
and I submit a report (No. 145) thereon. The committee finds 
that to have printed, as suggested in the resolution, the treaties, 
conventions, international acts, and protocols between the 
United States and other powers will cost an amount in excess 
of that fixed by law and that cam be ordered by a Senate reso- 
‘ition, and have therefore reported a concurrent resolution as a 

sUtute. The report of the committee may be read if desired, 
but I should like to have it printed in the Recorp, at any rate, 
it there be no objection. I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
L di ite consideration of the concurrent resolution. 


bb / 
sent 





agi 


} 


_, !: SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Florida 
it this includes the third volume? 

Mr. PLET CHER. It does include the third volume. 
mae Y a And the expense of the printing of it will not 
aie FLETCHER. _About $1,800 bound in cloth, which will 
tug the whole publication down to last March. 

the VIC i’ PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the concur- 


Tent resolution and report proposed. by the committee. 
eee read as follows: 
Th os the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 


printed for the use of the Senate 1,000 additional copies 
iment Ne. 357, velumes 1 and 2, Sixty-first Congress, and 
; ‘ut No. 1063, Sixty-second Congress, being a compilation 
Ments bere. °* Conventions, international acts, pretecels, and agree 
1776 to i913 1 the United States of America and other powers from 
thorized to a: a ce he ee — ‘ain is y au- 
May be rennet’ such copies o e fo cuments as 
; a ured for sale by his office in accordance with law. 
Lteport No. 145, Sixty-third Congress, second session.] 
© ter e& from the Committee on Printing, submitted the fol- 
The Cornmi, 2, 2ccompany Senate concurrent resolution 11: 
210, providis - 2 2% Printing, to whieh was referre’ Senate resolution 
v's for the printing of 1,000 additional copies of Senate 
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Document No, 357, volumes 1 and 2, Sixty-first Concress, and Senate 
Decument No. 1063, Sixty-second Congress, containing 2 eompiiation of 
treaties, conventions, international acts, protocols, and agreements be 
tween the United States and other powers from 1776 fo 1913, report 
baek a coneurrent resolution as a substitute therefor and recommend 
that the same be adopted. 

The supply of Senate Document No. 357, Sixty-first Congress, which 
contains a compilation of treaties, conventions, etc., from 1776 to 1209. 
is entirely exhausted, many Members of Congress being without a refe 
ence set of this valuable publication, of which only 500 extra copies 
were printed. Of Senate Document No, 1063, Sixty-second Congress 
only 500 additional copies were printed for the use of the Senat 
these are about exhausted. Senate Document No. 1063 Is a snp; : 
to Senate Document No. 357, and brings the compilation of treat 





| conventions, etc., down to 1913. The two documents are boun 


three volumes. 

The concurrent resolution as reported by the committee alse au- 
thorizes the superintendent of documents at the Government Printing 
Office to reprint such copies of the two documents :s may be required 
for sale by his office in accordance with law, which directs that public 
documents shall be sold at cost of printing from stereotyped plates, the 
proceeds from such sales being covered into the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the appropriation for the public printing and 
binding. 

The superintendent of documents, in a letter to the chairman of the 
committee requesting anthority to reprint the compilation of treaties 
conventions, etc., for sale, stated : 

“ We note also in yesterday's proceedings In the Senate the resolution 
of Senator Bristow favoring a reprint of the three compiled volum« 
of the United States treaties. You may perhaps remember that t 
office suggested the usefulness of such a reprint, owing to the fact 
there is a continuous demand all the year round for the com 
of the United States treaties. As the compilation now curren 
of which the plates are still available im the Printing Office, is con- 
sidered to be the most complete and accurate composition yet made. it 
including all treaties, those which are still operative, and those which 
have become obsolete but remain of historical value, the time seems op- 
portune for producing more economically than has been possible before, 
& reasonable supply of this publication to be made available for sale at 
a moderate price to all persons interested. Of this authenti¢ diplom : 
history of.the country this office can undoubtedly sell 500 sets, and if 
no new comptlation were to supersede the present one for several yeors, 
could readily sell 1,000 sets. It seems to this office rather disagreeable 
to be compelled to deny citizens a knowledge of these publications when 
they are willing to pay the cost of their production.” 

The Public Printer estimates that the cost of printing 1,000 addt- 
tional copies of Senate Document No. 357, Sixty-first Congress, and 
Senate Decument No. 1063, Sixty-second Congress, will be $1,847.05 
for the three volumes, cloth bound. This estimated cost. being tn 
excess of the $500 limitation fixed by law upon printing ordered by a 
simple resolution, the committee therefore substituted a concurrent reso- 
lution, herewith submitted, for that introduced by the senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to know if the proposed publi- 
cation will include all the treaties to date? 

Mr. FLETCHER. All down to last March, as I understand; 
all that are available and can be printed. 

Mr. BURTON. To March, 1913? 

Mr. FLETCHER. 1913. I ask for the immediate considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, from the reading of the resolu- 
tion I notice there is a provision only for copies of this docu- 
ment for the use of the Senate. Is there any provision in it for 
copies of the document for the use of Members of the House of 
tepresentatives? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not the resolution before me. 

Mr. NORRIS. IE may be mistaken. I have not, of course, ex- 
amined it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think there is not. It was introduced as 
a Senate resolution, and we changed it to a coneurrent resolu- 
tion because the cost exceeded the limit of $500; but we provide 
for the publication of additional copies, to be placed in the 
hands of the superintendent of documents. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but they could not be used by the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives unless they paid for them. 
It seems to me the resolution ought to provide for the publica- 
tion of some copies for the House as well as for the Senate. 

While I am on that point I wish to ask a further question. 
Is it the design of the resolution that these documents shal! be 
divided up pro rata, according to the quota to which each 
Senator is entitled, or will they all be in the document room, 
subject to the order of the first Senator who happens to come 
along? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I take it they will go to the document room 
and be apportioned out. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask the question in good faith, because the 
publication is a very valuable one. I think we all get requests 
for it. I know I have and I have been unable to comply with 
them. It is a publication that is very much sought after in cer- 
tain localities, especially by attorneys who are engaged in the 
settlement of estates in localities where there is a large foreign 
population. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
the concurrent resolution provides that a thousand additional 
copies shall be printed for the use of the Senate. That means 
that they shall go to the folding room and each Senator shall 
haye his pro rata of the thousand copies. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the way it ought to be. 

Mr. SMOOT. The resolution does not say that they shall go 
to the document room. If it did, then the Senators calling for 
them first would secure the copies. 

Mr. NORRIS. The resolution does not say they shall go to 
the folding room. 

Mr. SMOOT. All documents as to which it is not specifically 
provided in the resolution that they shall go to the docu- 
ment room go to the folding room, and the division is made 
there according to the number of Senators. 

In answer to the Senator in relation to the lack of a pro- 
vision in the resolution for a number of copies for the Members 
of the House, I will say that in all of our concurrent resolutions 
we always leave that question to be decided by the House itself. 
If the House desires any copies of this document, it will amend 
the concurrent resolution and include in it the number the 
House may want. That has always been the rule in the House, 
and it has always been the rule in the Senate to introduce reso- 
lutions in that way. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I shall object to the 
present consideration of the resolution. I realize that the docu- 
ment is a valuable one and one that Senators will want. I 
have had calls for it myself. I wish, however, to examine the 
resolution more carefully than I am able to do in the short 
time given here. I am also opposed to coupling a reasonable 
need of the Senate for its own Members in the way of printed 
documents with a consent to be secured from the House of Rep- 
resentatives before the Senate’s reasonable request can be 
granted. I am opposed to it and shall oppose the consideration 
of the resolution on that ground. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In that connection, I will say that we 
shall be unable to supply the Senate with the documents within 
the limit fixed by law that the Senate can control by simple 
resolution. Therefore it is necessary to have a concurrent 
resolution. 

I will say further, in answer to the Senator from South 
Dakota, that while his point is doubtless well taken—that the 
Senate ought to control the documents it desires to have 
printed—we found upon investigation that the amount fixed by 
law in the control of the Senate—$500—would not give us the 
publication that was desired. Hence we had to put it in the 
shape of a concurrent resolution, which requires the action 
of both Houses. The Senate can use only $500 by a simple 
resolution, and we could not print a sufficient number of these 
three volumes to supply the Senate within that limit. Hence we 
had to report a concurrent resolution. 

I will say, further, that the Senator from Utah is correct. 
I did not have the resolution before me when the Senator from 
Nebraska asked the question. It is true that these documents 
will go to the folding room instead of to the document room, 
and will be apportioned out there as far as the Senate is con- 
cerned. We apprehend that the usual thing will happen, and 
that is that when the concurrent resolution passes the Senate 
and goes to the House it will be referred to the House com- 
mittee, the House will put in the number it may feel it ought 
to have, and then the concurrent resolution will come back 
here for final action. That is the situation. Of course, if it is 
desired to have the resolution go over, I can not prevent it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No serious harm can be done 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The introduction of bills and joint 
resolutions is in order. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the presiding officer take a Member 
of the Senate off the floor by an announcement of that kind 
when the discussion that was pending had not closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The president officer was out of 
the Chamber temporarily and was informed upon his return 
that the resolution had gone to the calendar. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I was simply going to make an obser- 
vation that would not have taken 10 seconds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
is recognized. The Chair did not know that the Senator from 
South Dakota was on his feet. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. I simply desired to say that I am not 








objecting on any hypercritical grounds; but under the circum- 
stances I think it is only reasonable that the resolution should 
be printed, and that we shall have an opportunity to examine 


and consider it. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The concurrent resolution had 
gone to the calendar, and the Chair did not observe that the 


Senator from South Dakota had the floor. The Chair thought 
the Senate was proceeding in regular order. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimoys 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (8S. 3777) to protect the dignity and honor of the yy; 
form of the United States; to the Committee on Military Attain 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: ; = 

A bill (S. 3778) granting an increase of pension to William H 
White; to the Committee on Pensions. , 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (8. 3779) to authorize the appointment of Joshua L 
Chamberlain, late a brigadier and brevet major general of 
volunteers, to be a brigadier general in the Army on the retired 
list (with accompanying papers); to the Committee oy Mili. 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 3780) for the relief of John H, Williamson: ang 

A bill (S. 3781) for the relief of Dennis Sexton; to the Com. 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3782) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Williamson ; 

A bill (S. 3783) granting a pension to Ella Nickerson: 

A bill (S. 3784) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Cressman ; 

A bill (S. 3785) granting an increase of pension to Jacob A. 
Carter ; 

A bill (S. 3786) granting a pension to Henry C. Doll; 

A bill (S. 3787) granting a pension to Alice B. Stowe: and 

A bill (S. 3788) granting an increase of pension to Jane Hub- 
bard; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 3789) granting an increase of pension to Harry N. 
Medberry (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WORKS: . 

A bill (8S. 8780) to correct the military record of Arthur W. 
Taylor to show honorable discharge from the service and to 
expunge and declare of no effect certain words in his discharge 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 3791) to provide for the construction of a fence on 
the international boundary line from the Rio Grande River to 
the Pacific Ocean on the southern boundary of the United 
States, and appropriating $350,000 therefor; to the Committe 
on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3792) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
McMillan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 8793) for the relief of Herbert Pennington (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3794) granting an increase of pension to Jacob W. 
Perkins; and 

A bill (S. 3795) granting an increase of pension to James 2. 
Beaty (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pet 
sions. 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 8796) granting an increase of pension to Abby P. 
Randall (with accompanying papers); to the Committee o 
Pensions. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Woman Suffrage, if it would be 
of any avail to him or his committee to have filed tle hundreds 
of telegrams which Senators receive both for and against the 
proposition to submit a constitutional amendment providing for 
woman suffrage? I ask this question because [I have receive’ 
literally hundreds of telegrams on one side or the other of this 
question. I have not submitted them because it was my opine? 
that the committee would not have time to consider this vis 
number of telegrams and petitions, a 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Committee on aoe 
Suffrage, through the Senator from Arizona [Mr. a i, 
has made a favorable report upon Senate joint resolution \” 
which is now on the calendar. That report was made some = , 
ago, and the Senator from Arizona has, on sever! aa 
since then, sought to have it taken from the calendar for " 
diate consideration, but unsuccessfully. It is lls DO ible 
well as my own, to press it for as early consideration as — 
consistent with the consideration of the pending meast 
which has the right of way. 
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Poplving directly to the inquiry of the Senator from Michi- 
. | \lr. TOWNSEND), I may say that his experience has been 
-) [also have been im receipt of a great many telegrams 
poth for and against, and a great many letters both for and 
inst, this measure. I have not brought them to the attention 


gat 


my owl. 


a ’ he Senate, because it has seemed to me that it would simply 


be to encumber the Recorp with surplus literature on the sub- 
- . My impression is that during the course of the discussion 
, oveat many of these papers might be referred to with a good 
‘eal of benefit, but I can not see the advantage of doing so at 
aaont by anything that has occurred up to this time. 
i vir. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in connection with the 
“oy brought to the attention of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage, I am glad of the opportunity to say 
that I have received hundreds and hundreds of letters, most of 
them opposing the constitutional amendment providing for 
woman suffrage. They came from women of standing in my 
te, but they are largely an appeal to me to vote against 
the amendment when it comes up for consideration. For that 
reison I have not burdened the Recorp with them. f am glad 
yake this statement, so that the good women may know that 
| have received and have read their communications, and while 
they will probably not influence my vote in the least degree, yet 
they have been given respectful consideration. 
MARKETING OF APPLES. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in connection with the 
k of the Division of Markets, which has recently been es- 

tablished in the Department of Agriculture, I have a paper, 
quite brief, with a special bearing upon the great problem, par- 
ticularly interesting to the people of the Pacific Northwest, on 
the marketing of apples, a study of the causes and conditions 
n which tons and tons of fruit, the best in the world, rot upon 
the ground, while millions upon millions of people in almost all 
of the thickly populated parts of the country are suffering for 
the want of food of that kind. I ask leave to have this article, 
prepared by a very able student of the subject, printed as a 
public document. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator who is 
the author of the article? ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. John P. Hartman, of Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the paper should go 
to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. TI have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paper will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing for action. 

SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have here a statement 
issued by the President of the United States upon signing 
the Hetch Hetchy bill, the bill to provide a water system for 
the city of San Francisco. The statement is very short, and I 
desire to have it incorporated into the Recorp. I ask that the 
Secretary may read it with the consent of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Survery in the chair). 
Is unanimous consent given for the reading of the statement? 
{he Chair hears ne objection, and the Secretary will read as 


} tad 
requested. 


Is 


The Secretary read as follows: 


igned this bill beeause it seemed to serve the pressing public 
nt ’ region concerned better than they could be served in any 
other way, and yet did not impair the usefulness or materially detract 
rom the beauty of the public domain. The bill was opposed by so 
Y pudlic-spirited men, thoughtful of the interests of the le and 
ine conscience in every matter of public concern, that have 
urally sought to serutinize it very closely. I take the liberty of 
nsing that their fears and objections were not well founded. be- 
e the bill to be, on the whole, in che pote interest, and I am the 
uncertain in that Judgment because I find it concurred in by men 


of tl 


wuose Dest energies have beet devoted to conservation and the safe- 
ending of the people's interests, and many of whom have, besides, 
‘ad a long experience in the public service which has made them 
‘spect in forming an opinion upon such matters. 

VAL COMMISSION OF PHYTOPATHOLOGY (H. DOC. No, 504). 


PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
fe trom. the President of the United States, which was 
‘nd. with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In a - the provision contained im the deficiency act, ap- 
yroved Mareh 4, 1913, that: 


part s aft the Executive shall not extend or acecpt any invitation to 
Without Peet nowy, international congress, conference, or like event 
“ya having specifie authority of law to do so. 

te An uit herewith,-for the consideration of Congress and for 
the (ecrmination whether it will authorize the acceptance of 
conipeatas at « report from the Secretary of State, with ac- 
of the Fa ptbers: being an invitation from the Geyernment 

© Freuch Republic to that of the United States to send 


INTERNATIO 
fhe VIC} 
message fr 


read 








delegates’ to an imternational commission of phytopathology to 
meet at Rome on February 24. 1914, and a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture showing the favor with which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture views the proposed gathering. 

It will be observed that the acceptance of the invitation will 
involve no special appropriation of money by the Government. 

Wooprow WHItLson. 

THE WHite House, December 19, 1913. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 11003. An act to provide for expenses of representatives 
of the United States at the International Maritime Conference 
for Safety of Life at Sea was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 7837. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate House bill 7837. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish 
a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CrawForD] to the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen]. ‘ 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I ask that the amendment offered by me 
may be read, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out section 24 as 
printed in the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma and 
in lieu thereof to insert: 

All national banks not located in central reserve cities may make 
loans secured by improved, occupied, and unencumbered farm land 
situated within the Federal reserve district where the loaning bank 
is located to the extent of one-half of its value; but no such lean shall 
be made for a longer period than five years, nor shall the aggregate of 
such loans by any bank exceed one-third of its time deposits. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, the State banks of the 
country, as a rule, under the laws of the States in which they 
are located, are allowed to loan money upon farm mortgages to 
the extent of a certain proportion of their loanable assets. This 
gives them a material advantage in that respect over the coun- 
try national banks. There is, and has been for a long time, a 
demand that the national-bank act shall be amended so as to 
permit, within safe and reasonable safeguards and restrictions, 
the loaning of a part of the funds of national banks upon farm 
mortgages. 

The provision in the Owen bill designed to afford relief of 
that kind is, to my mind, entirely inadequate. It confines the 
amount which may be loaned on mortgages upon improved and 
unencumbered farm land for the term of not to exceed five 
years to an amount not exceeding 50 per cent of the actual 
value of the property offered. 

The class of banks that need this authority to loan are the 
small country banks, not banks in central reserve cities, nor 
even to any considerable extent banks in reserve cities, but 
stall banks capitalized for $25,000 and $50,000 and dealing 
almost exclusively with farmers. 

To say that a bank with a capital of $25,000 or $50,000 may 
loan only one-fourth of its capital upon farm mortgages of this 
kind is to say that it shall loan practically nothing upon that 
kind of security. With a capital of $25,000, one-fourth of it 
would be less than $7,000. With $50,000 capital, one-fourth of 
it would be less than $15,000. That amounts to nothing. 

I have talked with these small bankers about the provision. 
I discussed with them the provision in the original bill which 


allowed them to loan on farm mortgages for the’term of nine 


months. They all said that it was a farce; it meant nothing in 
practice in their business. This, too, is a farce. It means 
nothing so far as any substantial accommodation that is needed 
along that line affects their business. 

The amendment I offer is that one-third of the time deposits 
held by these banks may be loaned on farm mortgages. It is 
safeguarded. They can not go above 50 per cent of the value 
of the land. It must be an actually occupied, unencumbered, 
improved farm for which the security is given. 

I hope the amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator’s amendment provides that no 
loan shall be made on a farm exceeding 50 per cent of its value, 
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Would not the amendment be in better shape if the Senator 
would say “assessed value,” rather than to leave the question 
open as to the value? If it is left open, who is to decide the 
valuation? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The assessed value is oftentimes only 
one-fourth of the value of the land. Asa rule, it is from one- 
third to one-fourth the value of the land. * Then, if you restrict 
it to 50 per cent of that, you practically exclude—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean to say that the as- 
sessed valuation of farm lands in this country is only about 25 
per cent of their value? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Asa rule, it is. I think in a large section 
of the country the. assessment is based on one-third and one- 
fourth of the actual value. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not so in my State. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then the Senator’s State is an exception. 
I am satisfied that all through the great agricultural region 
the assessed valuation is only a small part of the value. Of 
course, now, in some States, and my own is one of them, there 
is a statute or a movement to require property to be assessed 
at its full value. It is the first time in a generation that it 
has been attempted, but they are going up to 100 cents on the 
dollar on all lines, real property and personal property. The 
prevailing rule all through that country is, and has been for 
years and years, that this property should be assessed at one- 
fourth and one-third, and in some States it is provided that the 
assessment shall be on some ratio like that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CrawForpD] to 
the amendment. [Puttifg the question.}] The noes seem to 
have it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. _I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator from South Dakota 
that I think that matter may be adjusted in conference. I do 
not believe there is any real opposition to it, but to take it as 
presented would be objectionable. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa how it is possible to adjust it in conference? I understand 
that the conferees can not put new matter into the bill. This is 
entirely new matter. 

Mr. OWEN. I think the conferees can do so, in the form in 
which this bill would be presented to them. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. We have a clause in our substitute con- 
cerning farm mortgages. 

Mr. SMOOT. There may be a clause concerning farm mort- 
gages, but it would not give the conferees the right to put in 
this matter merely because the subject matter is mentioned in 
the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Thete is a determination that farm mort- 
gages may be discounted for a period of five years and notes se- 
cured thereby. This is a mere matter of detail, it seems to me, 
as to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the conferees had that power, they could 
make an entirely new bill. They have no right.to do it and no 
power to do it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 








Mr. CRAWFORD. I understand that. ' 

Mr. OWEN. Since the Senator desires to enlarge the number 
of the banks that might make these loans so as to include the 
banks in reserve cities, that is accomplished by striking oy the 
words “a reserve city.or,” in line 17; and since he desires to 
have one-third of the time deposits made available, that is go. 
complished by adding the words “or to one-third of j(s time 
deposits” after line 24. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Would not that be equivalent to sayjino 
that loans of this class might be made in amounts not less than 
one-fourth of the capital of a bank and not more than one- 
third of its time deposits? What is the use of having this mini. 
mum limitation there? That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. OWEN. The use of the minimum limitation is tp pre- 
vent commercial banks tying up their funds in long-time Joays 
The limitation, however, as to time deposits on a part of the 
capital is free from the larger objection that would apply to 
the general use of their deposits for that purpose, ' 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the Senator will permit me, that would 
leave the value the maximum limit. Why have the smaller 
amount named at all? That is what I have in mind. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think the Senator understands the pro- 
posal made by the chairman. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think I do. The language would give 
these banks authority to loan upon these farm mortgages an 
amount equal to one-third of their time deposits. Am I correct 
about that? 

Mr. OWEN. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Now, that is the extent to which they 
could make such loans if this amendment were adopted, 

Mr. OWEN. It is. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That answers the entire purpose of put- 
Son the limitation. Then why name a smaller amount 
at all? 

Mr. OWEN. They might not have any time deposits. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That would be an extraordinary situation, 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; it would be an extraordinary thing, per- 
haps; and the time deposits might not be as large in one case 
as the other, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It does not seem to me necessary, but I 
am perfectly willing to accept it. 

Mr. OWEN. It gives the Senator more than he asks for, aud 
I do not think anyone has any objection to it whatever. 

I move, in line 17, page 58, that the words “a reserve city 
or” be stricken out, and, after line 24, that there be inserted “ or 
to one-third of its time deposits.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator that the article 
“a” should be retained. It should read “ not situated in a cen- 
tral reserve city.” 

Mr. OWEN. That is right. Let it read “in a central reserve 
city.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated as modified. 

The Secretary. On page 58, line 17, before the word “cet- 
tral,” strike out the words “ reserve city or,” and at the end of 
line 24, after the word “ surplus,” insert a comma and the words 






Mr. OWEN. If the Senator from South Dakota will permit | « or to one-third of its time deposits.” ; 
me a moment, I will move an amendment to that section that The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 7 
will cover the case, and I am sure it will not be objected to. On | amendment to the amendment. a 
page 58, line 17, I move to strike out the words “a reserve city The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. . 
or” and to add at the end of line 24 the words “ or to one-third The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- = 
of its time deposits.” That will accomplish the purpose which | ment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota. . 
the Senator has in mind. Mr. CRAWFORD. I withdraw the amendment that I offered > 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Would not that leave it uncertain as to | in yiew of what the Senator from Oklahoma has presented. F 
what it means? Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I should like to have the at 

Mr. OWEN. It would leave the reserve city banks the right | tention of the Senator from Oklahoma for a minute. I should ‘ 
to make a loan of that kind, limiting it to one-third of the time | }jxe to have certain words added after his last amendment |! Ho 
Gepost, 06 Sach Sate line 24. I think the Senator will have no objection to it. I sus f 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then, ae po the rene aoe = gest that these words be added: if, 
the words “ equal to 25 per cent of the capital and surplus”? eceive time i 

Mr. OWEN. “Or” gives the alternative, “or to one-third Gareatte ana to gag tuneueean a ee * a 
of its time deposits.” snow l 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But they do not mean the same thing. Minn gos A dre ate the amendment. I & 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly they do not mean the ss hing, . . ac aes it, 
if wecnd gee tee alternatives they might do pm ge the thar. Mr. NELSON. The Senator knows why I am in favor a hes 
as the bank pleased. It gives them the broad liberty. and I think the Senator has no objection to = taking down the tha 

Mr. CRAWFORD. This is the capital of a reserve bank. FS VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary 1s takins M 

Mr. OWEN. No; it does not have anything to do with a re- | ¥ P ten 
serve bank. It relates only to member banks. Mr. NELSON. I will read it: ive time Ps 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let us see if I understand it. It is a | and such banks may continue hereafter as heretofore to rove The 
bank of $25,000 capital. This would in effect be fixing a maxi- | deposits and to pay interest on the same. each 
mum and a minimum for these loans on farm mortgages. Mr. OWEN. The Senator means such banks—— ots it Nati 

Mr. OWEN. Section 24, I will say to the Senator, relates to The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us see if the Secretary cn of alse 
national banks alone and does not relate to the Federal reserve | It is very difficult for the Secretary to take the langu the 


banks. 


Senators. 
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vhe SecreTARY. It is proposed’ to add after the amendment | 


proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma and already agreed to | 
a comma and the following words: 


ond such banks may continue hereafter as heretofore to receive time | 
‘posits and to pay interest on the same. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the age 
ment to the amendment? The Chair hears none, and it is 
agreed to. 

agrecd OWEN. I move the adoption of my amendment as 
amended. 

ae NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

\ir OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask the Senator from Oklahoma whether | 
he czn hot accept an amendment, on page 2, to strike out the 
words “nor more than 12 cities,” in lines 9 and 10, and the | 
words “not to exceed 12 in all,” in line 21, so that the section | 
will stand as follows, “ shall designate not less than eight cities | 
io be known as Federal reserve cities ”? 

Mr. OWEN. . Mr. President, that has been a matter of very 
eyeat controversy. It has been debated over and over again. 
The chairman does not feel at liberty to accept so serious an 
amendment, } 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will ask the Senator whether there is | 
to be any further conference among the Democratic Senators | 
to-iay ¢ 

Mr. OWEN. It has not been called, that I know of. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will move that the words 
“nor more than 12 cities” be stricken out of lines 9 and 10, 
and also the words “ not to exceed 12 in all,” in line 21, page 2, 
of the print of the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma | 
bearing the date of December 18. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, lines 9 and 10, the last print of | 
the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma, strike out the | 
words “nor more than 12 cities,” and in line 20, after the words 
“Federal reserve board,” strike out the comma and the words 
“not to exceed 12 in all.” 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I want to say a few words 
in regard to this amendment. I propose to follow it up by an- 

| 
i 
| 





other amendment, on page 30, at the end of line 6, by inserting 
the following words in the enumeration of powers of the Federal 
reserve banks: 

And to require from the Federal reserve banks such proportion of the 
reserve deposits by member banks with the Federal reserve banks, not 
exceeding one-third, as they may require, for the purpose of advancing 
to any Veders] Se bank in order to rediscount the discounted paper 

Mr. President, the purpose of these amendments which I offer 
is to enable the Federal reserve bank, if’ it deems it wise, to 
organize more than eight Federal reserve banks and not to limit 
the number. My hope is that ultimately, as the result of a 
gradual growth, a reserve bank will be established in every 
State, and in keeping with that organization that there shall be 
a Federal reserve bank at Washington which will control di- 
rectly one-third of the reserves turned over by the member 
banks to the Federal reserve banks, so that instead of calling 
upon Federal reserve banks to rediscount the notes of other 
Federal reserve banks it can act directly in aid of any Federal 
reserve bank in the country. 

hus, if any Federal reserve bank finds that it is unable to 
‘ake care of the discounts that may be required within its dis- 
‘rict, to prevent a bank panic or to relieve a stringency the Fed- 
tral reserve board can directly give the relief to the Federal 
‘eserve bank without the tedious process of calling upon some 
Federal reserve bank to give the relief required. 

rhis amendment, if adopted, will throw the matter in confer- 
ence, and I trust that some provision on the line of my sugges- 
von will be carried out there. 

_, lr. President, I hear on every side the statement made that 
. ‘t were not for the plank in the Democratic platform which 
announs es the opposition of the party to the Aldrich plan or a 
central bank, the central reserve organization would be more 
ecient ‘han the regional reserve organization in meeting these 
ae There are a large number of votes on this side of 
ne that will be cast against a centralized system, not 
here ‘heir judgments are convinced, but because they feel 

' in party platform is opposed to such a procedure. 
tient tes resident, I do not believe myself in a central-bank sys- 
ooh It ! do believe in a Federal system, which has the advan- 
“Sof both the regional system and the central-bank system. 


he Federal system means that you will have a reservoir in 


Kattan ‘\'e controlled by a Wederal reserve bank composed of 
win hee ‘nd State banks within that State, and that you will 
thir ron, ', Washington a great central reservoir controlled by 


‘vc hoard, through which relief can be directly given 


LJ 76 ‘ 0 


to any State reserve association which requires it. That plan is 
not forbidden by the Democratic platform under any construc- 


tion, however strained, and it conforms to our entire theory of 
government, which regards the States as the basie units and 
the Nation as the union of these basic units for national and 
interstate purposes. 

Mr. President, in pressing this motion I find myself met by 


| the embarrassment that the Democratic conferences, in which 


[ have shared, have not seen fit to accept the view which I have 
urged. I feel, also, that if I should attempt to exercise entire 
independence upon this matter, my single vote might mar the 


| Symmetry of this bill and threw this whole legislation into 


confusion. I believe that the plan which I suggest is absolutely 


| in harmony with the Democratic platform, is in harmony with 


the regional system which the Democratic Party has presented, 
and is only a modification of that regional system leading, by a 
process of evolution, to an organization of a Federal reserve 
bank in every State and the union of those Federal reserve 
banks in a Federal reserve bank at Washington that can give 
aid to each member Federal reserve bank; but I am unwilling 
to press my individual judgment in this matter to the point of 
marring the general symmetry of this bill and producing con- 
fusion. 

The conferences which the Democratic Senators have held 
whilst this bill has been pending have been necessarily hurried: 
sO many views have been pressing upon their consideration that 
it has been impossible to fairly consider all the views enter- 
tained by each individual member. The bill has now reached 


| such a stage that I believe it would be wise and judicious to 


hold a Democratic conference to-day for two or three hours, 
and review this entire amendment which is presented by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] practically as a substitute 
for the House bill. 

Individually, I believe that the House provision in this par- 
ticular is better than this, because it provides for not less than 
12 regional banks, but does not limit the entire number, as does 
the Senate amendment. I should like to have that question 
further discussed by a conference. 

There is another question which is of vital importance, and 
that is the question as to whether we have put proper restraints 
in this bill upon inflation. I do not believe that we have; and 
I should like to have that subject further discussed in confer- 
ence. We all adinit that the country and the world are suffering 
from inflation both of basic money and of credits. We all know 
that in this country the basic money has vastly increased since 
the agitation of 1896 against contraction and that the bank 
credits of the country have vastly increased. We all know that 
the rising prices, of which we all complain, are due mainly to 
that economic cause, the tremendous increase in the output of 
gold and the tremendous increase throughout the world of bank 
credits as the result of that increase. Our purpose here is not 
to increase the volume of money but to make the flow of money 
in the channels of commerce so easy, continuous, and unob- 
structed as to prevent the occasional breaks in exchange, from 
which at varying periods we suffer. There is enough blood flow- 
ing in the arteries of commerce. What we want to prevent is 
an obstruction of the flow. As soon as the obstruction is 
removed we want the flow to go on, but not swollen in volume 
in such a way as to threaten the bursting of the arteries then- 
selves." When, as a result of a bank panic, basic money is 
either withdrawn from the banks and put into the yaults of 
safe-deposit companies or remains congested in certain localities 
we propose to increase the circulating medium just for that 
emergency, and not to leave the emergency currency out continu 
ously in circulation. The Senate bill provides for greater expan 
sion than the House bill, and in that respect is, in my judgment, 
inferior to the latter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Ne- 
vada has expired. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will not at the present 
time press the amendment which I am urging, but I will take 
another opportunity, in the hope that meanwhile there will be a 
Democratic conference upon the subject. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I reserve the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not understand 
whether the Senator from Nevada withdraws the amendment or 
whether the question is to be put upon it. 

Mr. GALLINGDPR. Why not move its reference to a Deno- 


' eratic conference? 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. That would be hardly regular, I think. 
I will withdraw the amendment for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CrawrorD] will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out the first para- 
graph of section 14, and in lieu thereof to insert: 

Sec. 14. Any Federal reserve bank may, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Federal reserve board, purchase and sel] in the open 
market at home or abroad, either from or to domestic or foreign banks, 
firms, corporations, or individuals, notes, drafts, bills of exchange, cable 
transfers, and acceptances of the kinds and maturities by this act made 
eligible for rediscount. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr.’ President, that amendment simply 
includes notes with bills and the other paper which is eligible 
to discount, and proposes to bring them within the scope of 
open-market operations. The House bill, while it is not that 
broad, apparently was believed to be sufficiently broad to include 
this paper, because that is indicated by the report made by the 
ttee in the other House. I discussed this matter briefly 
the other day in connection with some quotations from Mr. 
Untermyer’s articie in the North American Review. 
us to me that one of the purposes of this section is to give 
the Federal reserve board and these new banks the power to 
discount rates. In my judgment it will be ineffective 
for that purpose, unless it is broadened to include notes. Hence 
I have proposed the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South Dakota to the amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. I hope that the amendment will not prevail. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I offer another amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
oposed by the Senator from South Dakota will be stated. 

In the last print of the bill. in section 24, 
page 59, at the end of line 4, it is proposed to insert: 

No person shall be qualified to hold the position of director in a 
ni mber bank who is a director in another competing bank, Any other 
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< which secks to do a general commercial banki1 yusiness in the 

city, town, village, or community in whjch a member bank does 

l ness shall be deemed a competing bank within the meaning of 
da s ale. 

Any bank permitting a director of a competing bank to act as one 
of its direetors shall be ineligible to membership in a Pederal reserve 
bark, and any bank which violates this provision after becoming a 
m be l, if found g thereof by the Federal reserve board after 
hearing e in specifying such charge, be suspended 
from al 2s a member of a reserve bank. Said suspension 
shall remain tn full force so long as such violation continues to exist. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, all the outcry against the 
Money Trust and against undue concentration and control in 
the great banks of New York, and all the outcry against inter- 
locking directorates, the voting-trust habit, and all that sort of 
thing, is either a sham and unfounded or else it is a matter of 
tremendous import and seriousness. We are dealing here with 
the question of revising the banking law and removing abuses, 
mms to me this is the time and place to put a provision 
of this kind in the statute. There is no need of any extended 
i and under the limitations here I do not propose to 
into an extended discussion of this question, but I give 
the opportunity through this amendment for the Senate to pass 
upon it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from South Dakota to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I move to amend, on page 
30, at the end of line 6, by inserting the following: 

Federal reserve banks such proportion of the 


and it se 
caiseussion, 


enter 


The question is on the amendment 
amendment of the 


And to require from the 











reserves deposited by member banks with the Federal reserve banks, not 
exceeding one-third as they may require for the purpose of advancing 
t iy Federal reserve bank in order to rediscount the discounted paper 
of anks. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 
The ; Does the 






VICH PRESIDENT. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator if that is not the 
identical amendment he offered some 10 minutes ago? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; the amendment I offered a few mo- 
ments ago was one in reference to the number of regional banks. 
I said that I would offer this amendment later on. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is not included, then, in the amendment 
which the Senator offered before? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to say, Mr. President, that if it 
is the same amendment it is virtually a technical violation of 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Oh, no; it was not included. 


Senator from Nevada 
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Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I take it for granted that the Seng. 
tor from Nevada is in perfect harmony with every other Seng tor 
in desiring the passage of the bill at the earliest hour Possible 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment was stated at 
“ one-fourth ” before, was it not; and it is now “one third 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The amendment was not offered at ay 
before. I simply said in the course of my argument that | 
would offer such an amendment. The amendment which | hag 
printed last night did say “ one-fourth” instead of “ one-thirg” 
I have now changed that to “ one-third.” , 

Mr. President, the section proposed to be amended re!ajo< to 
the powers of the reserve board, and the particular paragraph 
is the one which authorizes that board— <5 a 
to permit or require Federal reserve banks to rediscount the dis- 
counted paper of other Federal reserve banks at rates of interest to be 
fixed each*week or oftener by the Federal reserve board. 

The amendment which I offer gives the board, in addition 
to that power, the power of taking from the Federal reserye 
banks one-third of the reserves deposited with them by the 
member banks and utilizing them directly in aiding any Fed. 
eral reserve bank which may require funds with which to re 
discount the notes of its member banks. 

Mr, President, this bill in giving the Federal reserve hoard 
the power “to permit or require Federal reserve banks to re 
discount the discounted paper of other Federal reserve banks” 
clearly admits that a contingency may arise where a Federal 
reserve bank may not be able to take enre of the contingencies 
that will arise within its district; that the condition of panic 
or Stringency may be so extensive as to be entirely outside of 
and beyond the control of the regional reserve bank. It seems 
to me that in that case the Federal reserve board should not 
be called upon to exereise the indirect method of requiring an 
individual reserve bank to rediscount for another individual 
reserve bank, but it ought to have the power itself to put 
these funds directly into the reserve bank which requires aid; 
otherwise the process may be defeated by the protest of the 
individual reserve bank that is called upon to rediscount for 
another Federai reserve bank. 

The power is one of emergency, and the Federal reserve board 
should have it in its power to act quickly and directly, and it 
should not be subjected to the necessity in a case of extreme 
emergency or crisis of arguing the matter out with other re- 
serve banks which may be so solicitous regarding the conditions 
in their own districts as to make them unwilling to comply 
with the requirement of the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. President, I wish to say one word further regarding the 
possibility of inflation under this bill. 

I was unable to conclude what I had to say upon that sub- 
ject when I addressed myself to the preceding amendment. In 
my judgment, this bill contains more facilities for inflation than 
does the House bill. In the first place, the House bill provides 
for the gradual retirement, within a period of, I believe, 2 
years, of all the national-bank notes now outstanding. Thus, 
within a time fixed by the law, it will relieve us of a vast qual 
tity of uncovered paper money, which certainly ought not to exist 
during any period of inflation. 

The only justification for the existence of uncovered paper 
money is a contraction of the money volume such as necessitates 
the issue of uncovered paper money in order to give the peope 
enough units of money with which to do their business. It is 
absolutely unjustified in such conditions of inflation as ¢sis 
to-day, when the production of gold in the world is $4590, 000,000 
annually, as against $150,000,000 twenty years ago, when /uik 
credits have been so swollen as to furnish the people of pract- 
cally every civilized country with all needed facilities * 
quick exchange in transactions, and when the inflation both 
credits and of money has been such as to lead to an enormous 
rise of prices. throughout the world. It ouglit to be the pot) 
of every wise Government under such conditions gradually - 
retire its uncovered paper money and to rely simply upon '™ 
basic money itself supplemented by the bank credits based - 
it. Yet in this bill we are doing away with the wise roi 
ment of the House bill for the gradual retirement of Pee 
covered paper money represented by national-bank notes. ee 
is no civilized country in the world to-day that has any 
near the amount of uncovered paper money that we lave. a 

In addition to that we are providing for enormous }ssu“ 


reserve notes, and, in my judgment, without proper Fae 


ments as to their retirement when the emergency * © «, 
is true that the reserve notes are intended, so it Is claline " 

emergencies, and yet the rate of interest which we 
the reserve notes is not such as to force an autou 
ment when an emergency is over; so the reserve no 
for purposes of emergency may be allowed t 
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for purposes of inflation. In addition to that, the banks are 
authorized by the bill to hold the reserve notes in their re- 
2" r claim that as an elemental principle of banking the reserves 
of banks should be basic money and nothing else. There is no 
excuse for using anything else, unless it may be in a period of 
contraction, When it is of the highest importance that the num- 
per of units of money should be increased, even at the risk of 
»}andoning temporarily the safety devices which experience has 
prot ed necessary in a sound monetary system. 

In this period of inflation we have no justification at all for 
permitting the reserve notes, which are mere promises to pay 
money, to be used as the eash reserves of the banks in com- 
nliance with the law requiring a certain percentage of their 
(deposits to be represented by cash. It is true that if the State 
hanks come in under this system with their inadequate reserves 
fo«liy, averaging only 8 per cent, they may be compelled to 
reduce their loans in order to come within the requirements of 
the act as to a 12 per cent reserve. It would be a misfortune 
to force a reduction of the loans, but that matter can be met 
hy giving the reserve board power to force the reserves of the 
State banks to be gradually brought up to the requirements of 
this statute by giving them five years’ time under the pro- 

‘ous of the law, and authorizing an extension in the discre- 
tion of the reserve board, 

it seems to me that is very much better than to adopt the 
vicious principle of allowing mere promises to pay to be put 
into the cash reserves of a bank as a basis of an enormous 
inflation of bank eredits. 

fhen there is another inflation of credit that is provided for 
by this bill, by the very reduction required in the reserves 
themselves. Under the national-bank act an average reserve of 

east 18 per cent is required. We propose to substitute for 
that an average reserve of about 134 per cent, 4 per cent less. 
What does that mean? Why, instead of doing as we are now 
and permitting national banks to issue bank credits to the 
extent of about $6 for every dollar of cash they have, under 
this law we will permit those banks to issue $7 or $8 of credits 
to $1 of cash. _So we are permitting an expansion of bank 
credits under this bill. 

if the reduction in the reserve requirements is to be accom- 
plished simply for the purpose of enabling the State banks to 
get the discarded portion of the national-bank reserves, in order 
that they may put such portion in their reserves, and thus 
come up to the average of this law, I have no objection to it; 
but instead of stimulating the State banks to secure the dis- 
carded portion of the reserves of the national banks under this 
lessened requirement we are absolutely discouraging them from 
aintaining their present meager allowance of basic money by 
Te them to use reserve notes, mere promises to pay, 
as cash reserves, 

With reference to the amendment I have offered, I propose to 
withdraw it for the present until a Democratic conference can 
act upon it. 


L.! CUMMINS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to be 
added to seetion 13. 


the VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will he stated. 


Che SECRETARY, It is proposed to add at the end of section 
» lige 37, of the last print: 


- ver in the judgment of the board of directors of a Federal re- 
bank the banking institutions of any community are unable or 
unwilling to loan money to an individual, copartnership, or corporation 
cuit community of such financial responsibility or offering such 
8 would, under the general and ordinary rules recognized in 
fey peaking business, entitle the individual, copartnership, or corpora- 
a eh ying for the loan to the credit asked for, then and in that case 
Cortes, was make a loan to any such individual, copartnership, or 

“ton Tor a period not exceeding three months, at such rate of 
as Tay be agreed upon and with such security, elther by way of 
ity or collateral, as may be acceptable to the bank: Provided. 
sn wat establish a general rule fixing the minimum amount of 
ich ‘loans :. Provided further, That no such loan shall be made to 
steal an director of a banking institution or to any corporation 
More thay .w@ business of banking: And provided further, That not 
shall he ot Smount equal to 10 per cent of the deposit of reserves 

utstanding in such loans at any one time. 


' have Oe MING. Mr. President, the effect of the amendment 
t emeded osed is to permit a Federal reserve bank to loan not 
one 10 per cent of the deposit of reserves to an individual 
, tes Gee ae directly, provided the individual or the corpo- 
a presents such security as is acceptable to the bank. 

me Will not have failed to observe in the course of the 
of the Teanelane the bill that we have first coerced the capital 
that ae reserve banks, and, second, as compensation for 
over the a we have given to the banks the absolute control 
rogrot «auc institutions ealled the Federal reserve banks. I 
hee — much—it is impossible for me to say adequately 

‘uch I do regret—that we have departed from the almost 
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universal sentiment of the country, which, I think, requires 
that the Federal reserve banks should be controlled by the 
panned of the United States, for two reasons: First, in 
| order that they might distribute the reserves so as best to serve 
| or promote the general welfare; second, to counteract what 
| might be called, and what has been called, the conspiracy of 
| wealth, 

| I do not mean a conscious conspiracy. I do not mean an 
| explicit agreement entered into between the banks or between 
| the men of wealth. I mean the effect which grows out of the 
| intimacy of wealth, the business connections of men who pos- 
Sess great wealth. If there is one thing for which the American 
| people are waiting, it is some relief from the consequences of 
the close intimacy of great bankers with business transactions 
of unusual magnitude. 

Our Democratic friends have decided that the Federal re- 
serve banks shall be controlled by the banks. I accept that as a 
final conclusion. I should like to know, however, why our 
Democratie friends are not willing to give the Federal reserve 
banks, controlled as they will be by the banks themselves, the 
right, the power, to loan a limited amount of money—not enough 
money to enter into general competition with the individua! 
banks, but a very little of their money—in order to meet the 
cases that have been presented in the past, and that will be pre- 
sented in the future, in which some man entitled to credit, by 
reason of his attitude toward public affairs or toward business 
affairs is denied credit not only by the banks in the larger cities, 
but by the banks in his own community. 

I know there have been such instances in the past. The 
Democrats must know there will be such instances in the future. 
Why not give the Federal reserve banks the power, at least, to 
meet that emergency? 

What have you done? You have given the Federal reserve 
banks the power to buy notes without the security or indorse- 
ment of a member bank, provided they are offered by the bank 
itself; the purchase must be made from the bank. The new 
institution is not permitted to go directly to the individual. He 
must approach this new source of relief through the medium of 
the banks. Again, you have provided, with respect to certain 
transactions which are had only by men of the largest affairs 
indeed, international affairs—that the Federal reserve banks 
ean buy, from the individual, paper related to or growing out 
of international trade. Why not allow the Federal reserve bank 
a little power, a little opportunity to relieve instances of dis- 
tress and remedy injustice that may be perpetrated upon our 
own people engaged in domestic trade? 

Allow me to refer the Senator from Oklahoma to the early 
part of section 14: 

Any Federal reserve bank may, under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Federal reserve board, purchase and sell in the open 
market, at home or abroad, either from or to domestic or foreign banks, 
firms, corporations, or individuals. cable transfers and bankers’ accept 
ances and bills of exchange of the kinds and maturities by this act 
made eligible for rediscount with or without the indorsement of a 
member bank. 

I also call his attention to a paragraph, with which, of course, 
he is very familiar, farther on in section 14, in which the 
Federal reserve bank is given the power to purchase from 
member banks and to sell, with or without its indorsement, 
bills of exchange arising out of commercial transactions as here 
inbefore defined; and also in that part of the bill which relates 
to foreign business it is declared that it may— 
open and maintain banking accounts in foreign countries, appoint cor- 
respondents, and establish agencies in such countries wheresoever it 
may deem best for the purpose of purchasing, selling. and collecting 
bills of exchange, and to buy and setl with or without its indorsement. 
through such correspondents or agencies, bills of exchange arising ont 
of actual commercial transactions which have not more than 90 
days to run and which bear the signature of two or more responsible 
parties, 

In these three instances there has been given in this bill to 
the Federal reserve bank the power to deal in commercia! paper 
without the indorsement of a member bank. 

I ask, therefore—I ask earnestly, and I expect an answer to 
it—when you have legalized the combination of bankers, when 
you have thought it desirable and necessary that the Federal 
reserve bank shall be controlled by the bankers, why is it that 
you will not give to this new bank not a mandate but the power 
to take 10 per cent of the deposit of reserves and loan it to 
individuals? If it shall find that the banks are inflicting an in- 
justice upon some individual, one who is denied credit without 
reason, one who is denied credit simply because it may be for 
the interest of some banks to deny him credit, why will you not 
give to these banks this pittance of power, this meager and 
inadequate instrument to correct an injustice which is becoming 
more and more preyalent with passing years? 
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Of course, I do not expect any consideration for this amend- 
ment from the other side. I do not know whether it will have 
much consideration on this side, but it is one of those advances 
which is required by the times. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopeEe] to the junior Senator 


from Kansas [Mr. THompson] and vote. I vote “ Nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 47, as follows: 


I think, Mr. President, that we ought to amend our rules, if ¥EAS—33. 
necessary. I think it ought to be in order to refer a particular | Bradley du Pont Nelson Stephenson 
amendment to the Democratic caucus. We can move to refer rey. Gaittnare —— Sutherland 
any proposal to any other committee of the Senate for its con- | Gatron Grouna Penrose Ware 
sideration, and I can not see why we should not be permitted to | Clapp Jackson Perkins Weeks 
move to amend this bill and then move to refer that amendment Tet aae ee coeemuntes Works 


to the Democratic caucus. In that way we might secure some 


Cummins La Follette Smith, Mich. 


fair consideration. Dillingham McCumber Smoot 
Mr. President, I do not know how much strength this proposal NAYS—47. 
has in the Chamber. I believe in it thoroughly. I believe it is a anaes perenne Shively 
essary helieve ‘ ve one . sathine anv » acon ern we Simmons 
necessary. I believe that we ought to do some thing anyhow in Bankhead ron Dustenais Smith Aris 
this bill to counteract the great power of the banking capital of | Brandegee Lea Pomerene Smith’ Ga. 
this country. Therefore I intend to ask for the yeas and nays | Bryan Lewis Ransdell Smith, Ma. 
mon this amendment Chamberlain Lippitt Reed Smith, s. ¢, 
spon — - _ 7 Se eet . Chilton Martin, Va. Robinson Swanson 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the demand for the yeas and | Clarke, Ark. Martine, N. J. Root Thomas 
nays seconded? —— ae as ee Tittman 
Tiel. Sinead ' a ‘ re ewlan ro Walsh 
The yeas and nays were ordered. ‘ Hughes O'Gorman Sheppard Williams 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. James Oliver Shields 
The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. AsHURST NOT VOTING—15. 
answered “ nay.” Borah . Culberson oe Thompson 
Mr. BURTON. I ask to have the amendment read again. Burleig Fall cLean Thornton 
aie. Sane . Burton Flitehcock Sterling Vardaman 
Mr. CLAPP. Let it be read. Clark, Wyo Hollis Ree 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would be very glad to 
comply with the request of Senators, but the roll call has 
begun and the Senator from Arizona has responded. 

Mr. CLAPP. Before the roll call was begun Senators here 
tried to get the attention of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will assume that he did 
not hear the response of the Senator from Arizona, and the 
amendment will be read. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Chair is correct; but 
I must protest against a continued violation of the rule. After 
my name was called I made a response. The rule should not 
be violated and the roll eall should be proceeded with. How- 
ever, I shall not object at this time under the circumstances. 

Mr. CLAPP. A strict adherence to the rule would be war- 
ranted if it related to something rather than the mere seeking 
to obtain infermation as to the reading of a proposed amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have the amend- 
ment again read. 

The SecreTary. It is proposed to add at the end of section 
13 the following words: 

Whenever, in the judgment of the board of directors: of a Federal 
reserve bank, the banking institutions of any community are unable or 
unwilling to loan money to an individual, copartnership, or corporation 
in that community of such financial responsibility, or offering such 
security as would, under the general and ordinary rules recognized in 
the banking business, entitle the individual, we gem = or corpora- 
tion applying for the loan to the credit asked for. then and in that 
case the bank may make a loan to any such individual, ecopartnership, 
or corporation for a period not exceeding three months, at such rate of 

t t as may be agreed upon, and with such security, either by wa 






cuarantee or collateral, as may be acceptable to the bank: Provided, 

That the board shall establish a general rule fixing the minimum amount 

of avy such loans: Provided further, That ne such loan shall be made to 

any officer or director of a banking institution, or to any corporation 

engaged in the business of banking: And provided further, That net 

20re than an amount equal to 10 per cent of the deposit of reserves 
| be outstanding in such loans at any one time. 


The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 
ir. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 





have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri” 


[Mr. Sronz], who is ill and unable to reach the Chamber. I 
therefore withhold my vote. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. If I were at liberty to vote I would yote 
“ vea.” 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Curperson}. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Bur- 
LEIGH] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the Senater from New Mexico [Mr. 


Se Mr. CumMaNs’s amendment to the amendment was re. 
jected. 

Mr. WEEKS. [I offer an amendment, which I ask to have 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend. 
ment. 

Mr. WEEKS. Before the Secretary commences to read the 
amendment, I should like to have the attention of the Senator 
from Oklahoma, because it is an important amendment. If 
adopted it will establish a Government policy, and it ought not 
to be considered in such confusion as. has been prevailing during 
the last hour. 

The VICE TRESIDENT. The Chair is informed by the Se. 
retary that in the print of December 1 the words “ Secretary 
of the Treasury ” do not appear in line 12, on page 20. 

Mr. WEBKS. The amendment is to the print of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma of December 18. 

The Sreretary. On line 19, page 20, after the words “ Sec. 
retary of the Treasury ” insert: 

In providing for the disposition of the lus earnings of the reserve 
banks it is the fixed policy of the United States to apply all surplus 
revenues of every character to the liquidation of the publie debt, and 
to make effective this policy, it ts hereby provided that any surplus 
revenue whieh remains in the Treasury unappropriated at the close of 
the fiscal year, except an amount needed to provide a suitable working 
balance, shall be applied to the purchase of United States bonds now 
outstanding. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to have the amendment stated 
again. 

The Secretary again read the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senate has already in a pre- 
vious part of the same section provided for the disposition of 
these earnings. This would change what has been already dove 
and put the remaining part of the section in confusion. I there 
fore hope that the amendment proposed will not be adopted. — 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Presideat, I want to call the Senators 
attention to the fact that this does not in any way affect what 
has been done. This proposes that surplus earnings of all Kinds 
at the end of the fiscal year shall be used to liquidate the pub! 
debt. It does not apply alone to the earnings of reserve banks 
which may be applied to that purpose, but it applies to the ear 
ings of all kinds and all characters. If the Senator does - 
wish to consider the amendment at this time, I will offer . 
when the bill gets into the Senate. I prefer to take it up 2% 
because—— — 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I understand the a Pe 
ment provides that all the surplus in the Treasury now sha 
turned over for the purpose of purchasing bonds. 





Fatt]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from New Hamp- Mr. WEEKS. It does not.provide for any such th ng. I f 
shire [Mr. Horits] and vote. I vote “nay.” provides that the surplus money at the end of a fiscal bag : 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I announce my Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, at the end of the fiscal lye this a 
pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. TaHornron]. | you are predieting a deficit in the Treasury, and you po pre u 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” money to go right to the purchase of bonds, when, a al 

The roll call was concluded. diction is true as to a deficit in the Treasury, we will n 

Mr. REED. I again announce the necessary absence of my | the money to meet the expenses of the Government. — in the b 
colleague [Mr. Stone], on account of illness. If he were pres- Mr. WEEKS. That shows the difficulty of lee Sag otioB a 
ent he would vote “nay.” In his absence he is paired with the | midst of confusion and when Senators are not paying aati h: 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CrarKk]. to their duties on the floor. Here is a Senator making 0D) c 
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to an amendment because it will use all the revenues, when this | 
ndment specifically provides that a_ sufficient working bal- 
ance shall be left in the Treasury, and that oyer and above the | 
we cing balamee the revenue shall be used to liquidate the 
onal debt. 
- President, it is the purpose of this amendment to estab- 
os a Government policy that hereafter, whenever there is any 
ius which is not needed for the expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year, that surpius shall be used as it would be 
»cod in the case of a corporation er any individual in civil life, 
naving the funded debt. 
\ sinking fund of the Government has been suspended for 


! , years for the very good reason that the bonds which 
were outstanding were needed as a basis for our circulating 


medium. If the sinking fund had been in operation and we 
bad issued bonds against the cost of the Panama Canal and 
other unusual expenses we would in the last 13 years have 
bad a surplus revenu2 of $579,000,000, which could have been | 
applied to the liquidi,tion of the debt. There were 3 years 
during that period of 13 years when there was a deficit amount- 
ing to $98,000,000. In other words, there would have been a 
net income of $481,000,000, which could haye been applied to 
liquidating the public debt. 

I want to see the Government out of debt. There is no rea- 
son why it should not go out of debt, now that we do not need 
the bonds as a basis for cireulation. If we were, it would 
be a condition of immeasurable strength from every standpoint. | 
It would be morally right, it would be financially right, and 
we should provide at this time a definite policy which will 
enable the liquidation of the public debt in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

I hope that Senators on the other side will take the matter 
into consideration carefully before voting against a policy 
which would once for all free us from debt, and that then 
we could keep ourselves out of debt, providing for our annual 
expenditures as they develop. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the chairman did make a mis- 
take in interpreting the language suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks]. The mistake was a natural | 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
} 
} 


mistake, because he supposed that the matter referred to the | 
section to which it was proposed as an amendment. He sup- | 
posed that the reference was to the surplus of the reserve | 
banks, and that the Senator was not attempting in disposing | 
of the earnings of the reserve banks to declare a new fiscal | 
policy with regard to the general revenue of the United States, | 
which was not germane to the section. 

While there is force, of course, in the suggestion that the | 
United States ought to pay its debts, that is a matter which | 
is not germane to the establishment of a reserve banking sys- | 
y 


m. It is a matter which ought to be considered and which | 


vill be considered at a very early date, determining the policy | 
f the Government with regard to the payment of its out- 
standing obligations and at the same time taking care of the 
currency which is based upon that outstanding currency. If | 
the bonds of the United States shonld be summarily paid to- 
morrow it would contract the Federal currency through the | 
national-bank notes $740,000,000, a thing which can not be | 
done without the mest serious disturbance unless some ade- | 
quate provision were made to supplement the retirement of | 
such national-bank notes. 

the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
hi s ho proper place in this bill, and much less has it any place | 
'n the section disposing of the net earnings of a Federal reserve | 


} 
i 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr, President, I do not think the Senator from 
O\lchoma need worry about retiring all the bond-secured circu- 
on, a8 a result of surplus earnings, in the immediate future. 
Lider the tariff law which is now in operation I doubt if there | 
| be any considerable surplus earnings at present. But we | 
establishing a policy in providing for a disposition of the 
rplus e rhings of the Government. Yor the first time, I think, | 
© history of the Government we are providing that surplus | 
ugs which would go into the Treasury shall be applied to 
paying purposes, This provides that such policy shall be 
wed in the use of the general reyenues. If an amendment 
g it a definite policy, that the surplus earnings shall be | 
1 to a reduction of the national debt, is not germane, | 
Hen I very much misunderstand what would be germane. 

‘ir. BRISTOW, Mr. President, it seems to me there should 
. " be an objection to the amendment which has been offered 
a ‘te Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Werks]. It is purely 
has, SS Proposition, At times, when the fiscal year closes, we 
yoreh Fe surplus, and it bas been a matter of a good deal of con- 
“*h as to what to do with the surplus. 


i) 


‘ 





The amendment simply provides that when there is a surplus, 


| when we have abundant revenues on hand to earry on the busi- 


ness of the country at the end of the fiscal year, whatever that 
surpins is shall be applied to the reduction of our indebtedness. 

As has been suggested to me by the Senator from Utah who 
sits by me (Mr. SuTuerranp], it would take away the tempta- 
tion for extravagance. I am in sympathy with the pretensions 
that are made by the administration and by both branches of 
Congress along the line of economy. 

If you want to start right, let us put something in the bill 
that indicates that we mean at least to try to pay some of our 
debts. There is not an intelligent man in the country who, 
when he has money on hand, does net reduce his indebtedness 
That is all the Senator from Massachusetts is asking to do in 
this amendment; that is, to apply the ordinary common sense. 
honest business principles to the administration of our Govern 
ment. 

Mr. WEEKS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to call attention to the fact that 
the bonded interest-benring debt of the Government 20 years 
was $585,000,000. It is now $965,000,000. Lf the sinking-fund pro- 
visions had been in operation during that time, and we had levied 
sufficient taxes to have made them workable, we would have no 
debt now. As a matter of fact, we have increase] the debt 
$360,000,000 during this time of great prosperity, and we have 
done it because we have had unusual expenses in building the 


ngo 


| Panama Canal and in other ways. But under the provision of 


this amendment we would in a simiiar time—that is, within 20 
years—pay every dollar of our national debt. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Without any excessive taxation or even any 
unusual taxation. 

I have quite intimate personal relations with Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber in committee work and I know that 
this appeals to their judgment. I hope that we ean have an 
expression of honest judgment from the Senate in regard to 
this very plain and proper amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I hope the amend- 


ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weexs] 


may find some support on the other side of the Chamber. Ii 
has been a matter of very serious concern as to the appropriate 
function that the bonds of this Government may perform after 
this bill becomes a law. They now perform a dual function, 
and have an artificial value by reason of that fact. That will 
be practically withdrawn and, unless some stable policy of 
government is adopted providing for their retirement, I believe 
that the value of our national bonds will become impaired and 
their present high value shattered. 

The remark of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SuHarsorn] 
a moment ago attracted my attention, when he said that this 
side of the Chamber were proclaiming that there would be a 
deficit. I do not know that we have proclaimed that, although 
there was a deficit last month of over $4,000,000. The other 
side of the Chamber have deliberately thrown away vast imil- 
lions of income by their recent tariff legislation; they presented 
over $60,000,000 a year as a gift to the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Co. in remitted duties. This does lead to the fear that 
possibly there will not be revenue enough collected in the man- 
ner provided to insure any great surplus as long as they ure 


| in power. 


This last 13-year period of Republican ascendancy referred 
to by the Senator from Massachusetts interests me very much. 
Senators upon the other side of the Chamber who have seen 
fit to impose new legislative conditions upon the country can 
not be very familiar with that record. It is a record of which 
we feel proud. We are proud that the national wealth of the 
country during those 13 years referred to by the Senator from 
Massachusetts has increased from $90,000,000,000 to over $140,- 
000,000,000. We are proud of the fact that the savings of the 
people during that identical period increased from over two 
and a half billion dollars to over four billion dollars, represent- 
ing in large part the savings of labor. The wages of those ein- 
ployed in manufactures during those 13 years increased from 
two and a quarter billion dollars to four and a half billion dol- 
lars, while the products of manufacture during that period in- 
ereased in value from nearly twelve billion dollars to over 
twenty billion dollars. During the same period the number of 
employees in the industries of our country inereased from over 
five million to over seven million two hundred and fifty thousand 
people. To-day many of those people are looking for employ- 
ment, which has been seriously jeopardized by legislation which 
has been enacted during the present administration. 

The value of farm lands increased during that period of 15 
years from $13,000,000,000 to nearly $30,000,000,000; our ex- 
















































































ports increased from $1,500,000,600 during that period of 13 
years to $2,100,000,000. The manufactures exported last year 
under the law for which this side of the Chamber was responsi- 
ble, not including foodstuffs, amounted to the unprecedented 
sum of over a-thousand million dollars. 

Mr. President, with such a record we had hoped that there 
would continue to be a sufficient balance in the Treasury to 
warrant the policy advocated by the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. But is there to be a deficit? 
Is the policy of the other side of the Chamber to bring ruin 
upon the country? There is scarcely a city or a town in this 
broad land that has not been unfavorably affected by this 
overdose of Democracy; scarcely a city or town in which men 
have not been driven from their customary and remunerative 
employment by the hostile legislation for which the present 
national administration is largely responsible. 

As I said yesterday, and as I shall not repeat in detail, there 
is as much money in the country to-day as there was a year 
ago, when we were at the very height of our prosperity, when 
the credit of the country was at its highest point; there is to- 
day the same amount of money in circulation; there has been 
no curtailment of our circulating medium; it amounts to more 
per capita than it ever did before, and in its aggregate repre- 
sents more than three and a half billion dollars of the best 
money that the people of this country have ever had or desired. 

Mr. President, surely this amendment can not be in contra- 
vention of any well-settled principle of our opponents on the 
other side. Opposition to it surely can not voice the wishes of 
an administration that has so recently injected the new free- 
dom into the affairs of government and plumes itself upon its 
solicitude for the welfare of the country; surely there should 
be no opposition to a simple declaration of governmental policy 
that when there is ample surplus it shall be devoted to the pay- 
ment of the obligations of the Government, which, in my opin- 
ion, is about the only way in which the credit of the country, as 
represented in its Government bonds, can be maintained. I 
hope Senators on the other side of the Chamber will not vote 
this amendment down; I hope they will consent to a policy so 
wholesome and helpful and beneficial. I know that Senators 
upon the other side are patriotic and have the interest of the 
country at heart; many of them perhaps differ from us in the 
details of governmental management, but in the general princi- 
ple enunciated in this amendment there should be general and 
universal acquiescence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Sutvery in the chair). 
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NAYS—44. 

Ashurst James Overman Shively 
Bacon Johnson Owen Simmons 
Bankhead Kern Pittman Smith, Md. 
Bryan Lane Pomerene Smith, §. ¢, 
Chamberlain lea Ransdell Swanson 
Chilton Lewis Reed Thomas 
Clarke, Ark, Martin, Va. Robinson Thompson 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Saulsbury Tillman 
Gore Myers Shafroth Vardaman 
Hollis Newlands Sheppard Walsh 
Hughes O'Gorman Shields Williams 

NOT VOTING—11. 
Burleigh Fall Smith, Ariz. Stone 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Smith, Ga. Thornton 
Culberson McLean Sterling 


So the amendment of Mr. Weeks to the amendment of wr. 
OWEN was rejected. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I ask to have read from the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 30 of the last print of the bill, line 7. 
subdivision (c), it is proposed to strike out: 


To suspend for a period not exceeding 30 days, and from time to time 
to renew such suspension for periods not exceeding 15 days, any reserye 
requirement specified in this act: Provided, That. 


Mr. BURTON. The first word of the remaining portion of 
the subdivision should then begin with a capital letter—* It.” 
Subdivision (c) is found on page 37 of the original print of 
December 1, on page 29 of the amendment as introduced by the 
Senator from Oklahoma on December 1, and on page 30 of the 
revised print of last night. 

In order to understand the matter which it is proposed to 
strike out, and also the object of this amendment, it is necessary 
to read two other provisions of the bill, to which I wil! refer 
later; but, in the first place, Mr. President, I question the desir. 
ability of a substantive law providing for the suspension of 
reserve requirements. One of the most essential conditions to 
safety and stability in the banking business is confidence. An 
order for the suspension of reserve requirements would spread 
alarm over the entire country. We have now definite require- 
ments for reserves—25 per cent in central reserve cities and 
reserve cities, and 15 per cent outside of reserve cities. It is 
perfectly well known that on many occasions the percentages 
of reserves have fallen below the requirements; indeed, in the 
panic of 1907 certain banks, although they were entirely sol- 
vent, reduced their reserves to 11 per cent. This infraction of 
the law was connived at because it was thought best to utilize 


The question is on the amendment submitted by the Senator reserves for the purpose for which they were intended, namely, 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Werks] to the amendment of the | that of meeting emergencies. 


Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OweEn]. 
Mr. WEEKS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 


What makes especially objectionable this permission fo sus- 
pend reserve requirements is the existence of two further pro- 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded | visions in the bill. On page 32 of the print of last night this 


to call the roll, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). Be- 
cause I am paired with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone], who is ill and therefore absent, I withhold my vote, If 
at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 

sSURLEIGH] and vote. I vote “ yea,” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STERLING. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr, THORNTON] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED. I renew my announcement with reference to the 
absence and pair of my colleague, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. STone]. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I announce my pair with the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Fat]. If the Senator from New 
Mexico were present and I were permitted to vote, I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative). 
I withdraw my vote, as I have a pair with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Loper]. 

The result was annoupced—yeas 40, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—40. 


Borah Cummins La Follette toot 

sradley Dillingham Lippitt Sherman 
Brady du Pont McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Smoot 
Bristow Goff Norris Stephenson 
Burton Gronna Oliver Sutherland 
Catron Hitchcock Page Townsend 
Clapp Jackson Penrose Warren 

Colt Jones Perkins Weeks 
Crawford Kenyon Poindexter Works 


provision is found among the powers of the Federal reserve 
board: 

(k) To authorize member banks to use, as reserves, Federal reserve 
notes, or bank notes based on United States bonds, to the extent that 
said board may find necessary. 

Thus it is permitted to use as reserves, not merely gold 
nor that which can be immediately changed into gold. but the 
very obligations of the regional banks, which are a debt. On 
page 52 of the print of last night there is another provision, as 
follows: s 

Any Federal reserve bank may receive from the member banks as 
reserves, not exceeding one-half of each installment, eligible paper 4s 
described in section 14 properly indorsed and acceptable to the said 
reserve bank. 

So in this bill we see a departure from the salutary rules of 
banking. First, authority is given to the Federal reserve board 
to use the notes issued, it is true, in form by the Government 
and obligations of the Government, but really the obligations 
of the regional banks; second, to use a certain class of paper 
as reserves. To that is added the right to suspend reserve 
requirements. a 

In each of these instances, in the acceptance of obligations 
or paper and in the authority to use notes that are the gn 
tions of banks of the system, the bill transgresses the hom 
rules of banking; and now it is proposed to add to all om 
the right to suspend the reserve requirements for 0” ~s 
Mr. President, that makes a system which is subject to 
tion and which is most unsafe. xi 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Bank of England has 4 os 
mately 62 per cent of gold against its notes. It te 
reserves against its liabilities, its deposits, 40 per cent ° diet 
notes. In effect 40 per cent of 60 per cent is about ~» Lee s 
of gold against the deposits of the Bank of England, W 


the reserve bank of England. The Bank of England operates 
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under the law of 1844. Three times by ministerial permit a 
tremendous panie and crisis in England has been immediately 


averted by suspending the reserve requirements. They have 
done that in violation of law. We have preferred to permit by 
law that which in England has been done on three great occa- 
sions in spite of the law and in defiance of the law, just as in 
this country we do not permit clearing-house certificates, and 
vet the clearing houses have been compelled by the exigencies 
of our national system to emit clearing-house certificates for the 
cafety of themselves and their member banks. I am opposed to 
the pl oposed amendment. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr, President, the situation presented by the 
action of the Bank of England is not at all parallel. The cur- 
system of Great Britain is perhaps the most rigid in the 


rency " ~ 

world. It has authority to issue £18,500,000 of notes based upon 
Government debt or stock. Not a dollar can be issued in addi- 
tion to that unless there is an equivalent amount of gold on 


which the nete is based. It is true there were suspensions of 
this rule, by the authority of the Government, in 1847, in 1857, 
and in 1866, but on only one of those three occasions were extra 
notes issued. But here in this bill you have commercial paper 
as a reserve, you have Federal reserve notes as a reserve. 
Thus you have already the authority for, and the possibility of 
an indefinite expansion of your reserves, Still further, in addi- 
tion to all that, you intend to say there may be a suspension 
of the reserve requirements. 

» PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Ohio to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment tendered by the Senator from Kansas will be stated. 

The SecRETARY. On page 30, line 10, after the word “ act,” 
it is proposed to amend the amendment of Mr. Owen by insert- 
ing : 

Except the provisions relating to gold reserve against Federal reserve 
notes, 

Mr. BRISTOW. That permits the suspension of the reserve 
requirement so far as the deposits are concerned, but it does 

not permit the suspension of the reserve requirement so far as 
the notes and the gold reserve against the notes are concerned. 

The objection which the Senator from Oklahoma made to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio can not lie 
against this amendment. Certainly we should not permit any 
board to suspend the gold reserve that is behind the circulating 
notes of the country. That should be fixed by law. It is a 
dangerous power. It might lead to the gravest trouble. The 
stability of the gold reserve should be hedged about with the 
greatest care, 

I hope the Senator from Oklahoma will not resist this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I must protest against the con- 
stant reiteration that there is a lack of stability in the Ameri- 
can banking system as to its note issue. The American notes 
are better secured than the notes of the Bank of England. We 
have $1,100,000,000 of gold against the gold certificates. We 
have $150,000,000 of gold against the greenbacks. We have 
5110,000,000 of free gold in the Treasury. We have $225,000,000 
of silver on a gold basis in value. We have in the Treasury 
approximately $1,500.000,000 of value in gold measure against 
the issue of $1,100,000,000 of gold certificates, $346,000,000 of 
greenbacks, and $480,000,000 of silver certificates, making a 
total of about $1,500,000,000 against $1,900,000,000. 

The national-bank notes are not only secured by bonds, dollar 
for dollar, but they are secured also by the assets of the na- 
Uonal banks, which amount to approximately $10,000,000,000, 
and they have $600,000,000 of gold in their vaults. 

I deny this idea of American notes being inferior to Euro- 
pean notes. It is not true. No American ought to protest that 
these notes are defective in quality or character and are not 
equal to the Huropean notes, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr, President, the Senator is discussing the 
(uestion as to what our wealth is in money. I know we have 
ever a billion dollars im gold down here in the Treasury. It 
does tot belong to us, however. It belongs to the people of the 

hited States. 

4 us amendment simply takes from a board the authority to 
Suspend the gold-reserve requirement for the notes. The Demo- 


oes * clucus has inereased that gold reserve from 33} per 
Cent (0 40 per cent, Why did it do it? Because it felt that 333 
- ‘cnt was not a sufficient reserve behind those notes; but 
to What account is such increase if authority is given to a board 


Suspend the requirement? 


Personally, I am in favor of putting into the law the gold 
reserve requirement, and fixing the amount as nearly as we 
can at what we believe is necessary. I agree that in case of a 
gradual decline below the reserve requirement, the deficiency 
can be taxed so as to stop the decline in the reserve; and pro- 
vision has been made for that, though, I think, in a very im- 
perfect way, by the caucus action. What I want, however, is 
to take out of the hands of this board the authority to suspend 
the requirement as to the gold reserve behind the currency. 

The fact that there is in the Treasury of the United States 
a lot of gold, belonging to hundreds of thousands of people, for 
which certificates are out, has not anything to do with the gold 
reserve behind these notes. That is simply an asset of the 
American people. To be of any use, so far as the notes are con- 
cerned, it must be in the hands of the banks that issue the notes 
and stand responsible for them. It simply means that we have 
gold in the United States that the banks can get; but we do 
not know how long it will be before that gold stock may be de- 
pleted. To provide against such depletion it is necessary to 
have fixed in the law the gold reserve that is required. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as I understand the 
ator’s amendment, it is that this reserve is never to be less than 
the percentage fixed in the bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘That is true, is it not? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That it shall be a violation of law for it 
to fall below the minimum stated in the bill? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; that is correct—not a violati 
law, but the proposed law takes from the board the 
to suspend that requirement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand; so that under no circum- 
stances whatsoever can it ever be varied from. 

Mr. President, I want to say that no more absurd idea ever 
was thrown out than the notion of a fixed, anchored, immovable 
reserve in a banking system—a reserve which can not work; a 
reserve which, no matter what the emergency may be, is worth 
nothing. John Stuart Mill said that a reserve of that sort 
might just as well be sunk 4 miles deep in the middle of the 
ocean, and he was exactly right. 

In the old times the Austrian monarchy had what was called 
the Aulic Council. It was a board of military men who sat in 
Vienna and directed the campaign. They drew up beforehand 
the manner in which a campaign had to be fought by the 
generals in the field. A great many stories illustrating their 
stupidity have been told or written, and amongst others this 
story: 

It was said that they once gave a general in command of an 
army the order that when he went into battle at a certain place, 
fixed by them beforehand—the enemy to be there all right—he 
should hold 20,000 men in reserve all through the battle. At 
no stage of the battle was the reserve to be fought. At no stage 
of the battle were those 20,000 men to be used. The fool Aulic 
Council did not see that they were passing an order to subtract 
20,000 men from the total number of the army engaged in the 
battle. It was solemnly related that later on, when the general 
put the 20,000 men into battle anyhow and won the battle, 
which he could not have won but for them, they summoned him 
before a court-martial in Vienna, and had him temporarily 
superseded. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. That was an instance in which the military 
general broke over the caucus rule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That was an instance in which the military 
general broke over a fool law, or regulation with the force of 
law, just like the one that the Senator from Kansas is trying 
to put upon this bill, providing for a fixed, immovable, anchored 
reserve, sacred, not to be used. Why, you might just as well 
sink it 4 miles deep in the middle of the Atlantic for all the good 
it would do. 

England tried that fool thing, and put it upon the statute 
books. It is a law there yet. What is the consequence? When- 

ever they get into a tight place the board of governors go to 
see the premier, and the premier promises a bill of indemnity 
from Parliament if they will violate the law—pursuing the uni- 
form course of our cousins across the water of making a law 
and then making its breach respectable by precedent. 

Our present national-banking law has the same foolish thing 
upon the statute books. There never is a strain upon the finan- 
cial system of this country when it is not necessarily violated, 
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and no man ever has been bold enough to propose to punish the 
violators. 

I am speaking in all due seriousness and not humorously 
when I say that this proposition is precisely equal in intelli- 
gence to the order which the jester said had been issued by the 
Aulie Council to the general about to engage in a great battle. 

Every now and then we come to a situation of things where 
it requires every financial nerve of the country to support the 
system and where a bank ought to pay down to the very last 
dollar in its till in the hope that the rush may stop before the 
last dollar is reached. Meanwhile, while paying out, it can 
be making arrangements to reinforce the reserve through other 
means. 

It is hard for me to believe that the Senator from Kansas 
means anything more by this amendment than to embarrass 
the majority or to get an opportunity on which to found a 
speech about an insufficient gold reserve. 

If there is an insufficient gold reserve, of course it ought to 
be raised. Experience will teach us whether there is or not. 
Whatever it may be, however, it ought not to be held there 
without any use, without any possibility of use, without any 
utility, without any work to perform, no matter how great the 
crisis of the battle may be. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, of course the Senator from 
Mississippi, in his usual dogmatic way, has pronounced every 
opinion that is offered contrary to his views to be ridiculous, 
silly, foolish, absurd, and unworthy of serious attention by 
anybody. If the great English nation in its administration for 
hundreds of years has done anything that does not meet his 
approval, he pronounces it a foolish and ridiculous thing. The 
same is true of any other of the great civilized nations, or of 
any great statesman, as far as that is concerned. If he has 
done anything that does not meet the approval of the Senator 
from Mississippi, he at once pronounces it the most ridiculous 
and absurd thing of which a sensible man could have been 
guilty. 

The Senator from Mississippi has proceeded to discuss this 
matter as though the amendment I have proposed undertook to 
forbid a bank from paying out money to its depositors if its 
reserve is below the legal requirement. It does not have any- 
thing to do with the deposits. It relates to the gold notes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not say that, I said you forbid it to 
be used when a rush of notes is brought upon the bank. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It has not anything to do with the payment 
of notes. It is the issuing of notes that it would forbid. It does 
not forbid the payment of notes, but it does forbid a bank from 
going further into debt, unless it has the resources to meet that 
debt. It is as sound a business proposition as could be incor- 
porated in the law. 

Let me use an illustration. If a man is in debt as much as it 
is safe for him to go in debt with his available resources, he 
ought not to go in debt any more and run the risk of injuring his 
credit. If the gold reserve behind the Federal notes gets down 
to a certain point, we think, and the majority caucus thinks, it 
should then stop. So I suppose after full deliberation this pro- 
vision was inserted in the bill yesterday: 

And provided further, That when the gold reserve held against Fed- 
eral reserve notes falls below 40 per cent, the Federal reserve board 
shall establish a graduated tax of not more than 1 per cent upon such 
deficiency until the reserves fall to 32% per cent, and when said reserve 
falls below 324 per cent, a tax at the rate increasingly of not less than 
14 per cent upon each 24 per cent or fraction thereof that such reserve 
falls below 324 per cent. 

That amendment provides that the gold reserve may go down 
and notes may be issued when the reserve is below the legal 
requirement, but the banks that receive those notes must pay 
additional interest and an additional tax because of the condi- 
tion of the gold reserve. 

The illustration about the use of reserves which the Senator 
from Mississippi makes with such confidence has no application 
whatever to this amendment. Not only has the Democratic 
caucus provided that the reserves may be depleted, and that 
when they are depleted a tax shall be imposed to stop further 
depletion, but it goes further and nullifies the very provision 
which is incorporated in it by giving the Federal reserve board 
power to suspend it. 

What is a gold reserve for except to maintain the credit of 
the Government’s obligations—for these are made the Govern- 
ment’s obligations—to sustain the credit, to sustain the value 
and usefulness of the notes that are based upon that reserve? 
When it is depleted, when it is paid out to the last cent, the 
notes will be below par and demoralization will ensue. A gold 
reserve against notes can not be paid out to the last cent, and 
it never should be thought of. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator a question, 
to see if I understand him. I understand his position to be 
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that if people shall bring notes to a reserve bank for redemp- 
tion, when the gold in the vaults of the reserve bank has been 
decreased by a process of redemption to a point where it is jess 
than 40 per cent of the notes still outstanding, the bank must 
stop the process of further redemption of its notes, Is that the 
case, or not? 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will yield to me, he of course 
does not understand what the Senator from Kansas has been 
saying. I can not understand why. The very paragraph I have 
read does not maintain it at 40 per cent. It lets it go down 
to the bottom, but it puts on a tax, and the result of imposing 
that tax would be to prevent it from going to the bottom. | do 
not want that salutary provision suspended by any board. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The amendment of the Senator from Kap. 
sas provides that the reserve held against the notes shall never 
be reduced below the minimum. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Mississippi has not heard 
the amendment, and does not know what it means, nor what it 
says. He had better ask for a reading of the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A moment ago, when I started out, I askeq 
the Senator from Kansas if that was not his amendment, and he 
said “ yes.” 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask that the amendment which is before 
the Senate may be read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. ROOT. I ask for a reading of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. The amendment comes in section 11. sub- 
division (c). In the last print of the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma it is on page 30, line 10. After the word 
“act” it is proposed to insert a comma and the words: 

PR wy on the provisions relating to gold reserve against Federal reserve 
es. 

So that, if amended—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood the amendment perfectly. and 
I understand it now. ‘ We have provided there that it shall be 
within the power of the Federal reserve board to suspend all 
reserve requirements in the act. The Senator now offers an 
amendment to the effect that that shall not apply to the re- 
serves behind the notes. Therefore it necessarily follows that if 
a bank has paid its notes, redeemed them, down to the point 
where it has less than 40 per cent or only 40 per cent left. it can 
not proceed further in paying out the reserve for the redemption 
of notes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I decline to yield right now. I will in 
a minute. 

Just one word more. The clause which the Senator has read 
about the tax applies to the reserve held for deposits. In that 
way we put into the body of the act an automatic tax which 
shall operate upon the reserve when the reserve is held for 
deposits. 

I said a moment ago—and I want the attention of the Senator 
from Kansas—that that applies to the deposits. I do not mean 
it applies to the deposits alone; it applies to all the reserves. 

The Senator’s amendment applies only to the reserve held be- 
hind the notes. What he proposes to do is to provide that under 
no circumstances, either by law or by order of the board, shall 
the reserves held behind the notes ever be less than 40 per cent, 
or the minimum requirement, whatever it is. If that be the case 
and a Federal bank had a run upon it with notes for redemp- 
tion, the Senator would stop the redemption of those notes at 
the 40 per cent line. If that is not the case, then I have said 
what I have said under a misapprehension of the Senators 
amendment. If so, it is because in order to understand it I 
asked the Senator before I said a word if that was what he 
meant, and he said, “ Yes”; and the Recorp*will show it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator is mistaken in every instance. 
I should like to have the amendment read again, please, and I 
should like to have the attention of the Senator from Mississippl 
to the reading of the amendment. ee 

The Secrerary. On page 30, line 10, after the word “act.” it 
is proposed to insert a comma and the words “except the pre 
visions relating to gold reserve against. Federal reserve lotes, 
so that if amended it will read: 


(ec) To suspend for a period not exceeding 30-days, and oe age 
time to renew such suspension for periods not exceeding a Sey ting 
reserve requirements specified in this act, except the provisions rclatl™s 
to gold reserve against Federal reserve notes. ih cont 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, what is that provision? I tg Was 

And provided further, That when the gold reserve jee ard 
Federal reserve sates falis below ‘40 per cent, the Federal Set an 
shall establish a graduated tax of not more than 1 em said reserve 
deficiency until the reserves fall to 324 per cent, and W . 
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falls below 324 per cent, a tax at the rate increasingly of not less 
than 1 per cent upon each 24 per cent or fraction thereof that such 
reserve falls below 32§ per cent. 

1 take from the Federal board the authority to suspend that 
provision, and under that provision the Federal bank can pay 
out as long as it has a dollar of gold; but the tax piles up, and 
of course it will not pay the tax, because it will get the gold. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I understand that; and if the tax 
should grow, let us say, to 15 or 20 per cent, where it would be- 
come prohibitive, they could not pay out another dollar of 
ie ir, BRISTOW. Why, no; but that is the provision incorpo- 
rated in the bill. The principle, I think, is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Kansas has expired. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the best way to ascertain the 
effect of an amendment which takes away the power of suspen- 
sion pro tanto is to see what the law is now, unsuspended, 
without the exercise of the power of suspension, and then see 
what would be the effect upon it if the power of suspension 
vere exercised. 
the Senator from Oklahoma introduced yesterday evening, 
and the Senate adopted, an amendment which fixed the gold 
reserve against circulating notes at 40 per cent, and provided, 
not that the payment of notes that were presented to the bank 
should cease at the point of 40 per cent, not that the payment 
should cease at any other point, but that whenever the payment 
brought the reserve below 40 per cent there should be a pro- 
cressive tax—not a very heavy one; in my judgment, not a 
sufficient one—a tax of not more than 1 per cent upon the 
deficit from 40 per cent down to 324 per cent, and then a 
larger tax as the reserve is reduced below 324 per cent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not less than 14. 

Mr. ROOT. Not less than 1}, as against, preferably, 24 per 

Now, that is what can be done by the law as it is now. The 
banks, while the reserve is fixed at 40, nevertheless are at lib- 
erty, it would be lawful for them to keep on paying, to keep on 
reducing their reserves down from 40 to 32, and below 32, with- 
out limit. The only thing which tends to discourage that is 
that it will be increasingly expensive for them to do it. That is 
the law now, and that will always be the law so long as no pro- 
vision is suspended. So, if- you take away from the reserve 
board the power to suspend it will continue the law that the 
banks can go on reducing the reserve lower and lower, dis- 
couraged only by the increasing expensiveness of doing it. 

Now, what would be the effect if the board were to suspend 
hese provisions? It would be not to confer upon the banks 
power to pay out but to repeal, nullify, set aside the whole tax- 


ing provision. That is to say, while the Senate in its wisdom 
has now determined to discourage a reduction of reserves below 
10 per cent by a progressive tax, the former provision giving 
power to the board to suspend reserve requirements leaves it in 
the power of the board to nullify the provision the Senate has 
just put in. The effect of suspending reserve requirements to 
the cold reserve would be not to permit the banks to keep pay- 


ing, for that the law gives them the power to do, but it would 
enable the board to repeal the progressive-tax provision; it 
would enable them to nullify the very mandatory provision that 


hw +} 


the amendment adopted last night we put upon them; that is 


‘ Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator from New York think 
“itt when we put into the bill an automatic tax which we think 
ordinarily will work well there still ought to be discretion left 
'n the board, when peculiar cireumstances show that it is not 
Working well, giving them the authority to dispense with it or 
Suspend it for the nonee? At any rate, that was the idea in 
cur minds, that while for the ordinary normal working of the 
‘ystem this rule was the best we could contrive, there might 
“onie a very remarkable set of circumstances for a time during 
ware it would be well for the board to have the power to 
= end ‘li the regulations concerning the reserve. 

- ir. ROOT. No, Mr. President; I do not think that ought to 
= cone, Of course, it will always be abnormal when the banks 
“a be uch below their-reserves. All that leaving this power 
wr Bsn board amounts to is that whenever this progressive-tax 
oie is brought into operation the board can dispense with 
- Z iakes our provision of a tax brutum fulmen; it makes 
co, uO avail. It declares a rule and authorizes this sub- 
Who {8eney to set aside the rule. I think it makes the 

Mr pr rae a vain pretense. 

bt . : ‘LIAMS, Let me put a case to the Senator before 
it woula Lo neat. Suppose the condition should be such that 
~ Would be evident to everybody that an immediate tax of 5 


per cent would stop a wild inflation. When the reserve had 
reached 40 per cent this provision says that this board shall 
fix a tax of 1 per cent and on down to 324. It seems to me 
it would be very wise to let the board have the power under 
those peculiar circumstances to make that tax 3 or 5 or 6— 
right down—if it was considered necessary in order to check the 
speculation. 

Mr. ROOT. But the provision to which the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas is directed does not touch 
that at all. The power to suspend, from which he would exempt 
this tax provision, does not carry the power to impose a larger 
tax. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, the power to suspend in whole carries 
the power to suspend in part. 

Mr. ROOT. Yes. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. If the board, instead of fixing a tax of 1 
per cent at that time for the fall below 40 per cent and not 
below 324, would fix a tax of 5 per cent, that would be a sus- 
pension of that much of it. 

Mr. ROOT. It would be more than a suspension: it would 
be imposing a tax for which no power is given in the bill, for 
the provision which did give them power to impose a tax has 
now been stricken out. If you want to accomplish that, in- 
stead of giving the board power to suspend, change the terms 
of this provision and instead of a requirement of a tax of not 
more than 1 per cent make it a requirement of a tax not less 
than 1 per cent. Then the board would have the power to 
which the Senator refers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It would be better to strike it out and 
leave it entirely in the discretion of the board? 

Mr. ROOT. I did not say that. I said that the provision 
which gave the board discretion had been stricken out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will tell the Senator why we thought, 
under a normal working system, it would be better to have the 
rule laid down in the law, even if the board could at times 
suspend it. When it works automatically it creates no excite- 
ment; everybody knows beforehand just what must happen: 
but if it were left entirely within the discretion of the board 
without this automatic rule, of course the board would sound 
an alarm unnecessarily, psychologically, whenever it issued an 
order to suspend a reserve requirement. So it was thought 
better to have in the body of the act that which would work 
in normal times and ordinarily automatically and perfectly, 
and still leave the board with some authority for abnormal and 
very remarkable cases. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi evidently labors under the delusion that if the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas is adopted a reserve bunk 
will be prohibited from paying a note which may be presented 
at any time. That is not the case. As I understand the amend- 
ment adopted by the Senate last night on the motion of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, it provided that the reserve should 
be 40 per cent against the notes, and that when banks issued 
those notes so that their reserves fell below 40 per cent a 
graduated tax should be imposed, increasing as the deficiency 
increased. During all the time, however, the reserve bank would 
be under obligation to redeem any note presented, no matter 
how low its reserve might be at the time, the only restriction 
imposed upon it being against the issuance of new notes, and 
even then the only restriction being that it was taxed increas- 
ingly as its deficiency increased. 

Under those circumstances it seems to me entirely unneces- 
sary to empower the board to suspend the reserve requirements. 
I agree with the Senator from Kansas and the Senator from 
Ohio that it would be manifestly a weakening of the bill and a 
suspension of its safeguards to repose discretionary power in 
the reserve board or anywhere else to nullify the safety pro- 
visions which the Senate has seen fit to place in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Kansas to 
the amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I suggest the lack of a 
quorum. 

SevekaAt SENATORS. Oh, no. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Senators who are in the Senate Office 
Building—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not debatable. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Are unable to reach the Chamber before 
the conclusion of one roll call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
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Mr. OWEN. The amendment in the nature of a substitute fo; 


swered to their names: 


the House bill. 


Ashurst Galkngee pyers Sherman Mr. BURTON. The whole bill? 

3acon Gof Nelson Shively SWRN 7 

sorah Gore Newlands Simmons Mr. Ow EN. _es. ‘ 
Bradley Gronna Norris Smith, Ariz. Mr. BURTON. I have several amendments that I desire to 
Brady Hitchcock O'Gemman —e un offer first. 

srandegee Hollis verman Smith, Md. . - : 

Bristow Meshes Owen Smith. 8S. Cc The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio Proposes 
Bryan James Page Smoot an amendment, which will be read. 


Burton Johnson Perkins - Stephenson 


The Secretary. On page 39, line 5, strike out subdivision (,) 


Catron Jones Poindexter Sutherland ° n 

Chamberlain Kenyon Pomerene en in the following words: 

Chilton Kern Ransdell Themes (k) To authorize member banks to use, aS reserves, F 

= a pa i i 3 ederal reserye 

CPP Lane Reed Thompson notes, or bank notes based on United States bonds, to the enteet nee 

Clark, Wyo. Lea Robinson fownsend said board may find necessary Cnt that 

Clarke, Ark. Lewis Root Vardaman rig : . ’ 

ae tr well ; See eo Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I regard this as one of the 
iiingna Z e . £ ) arre . . . 

eae Wertee 1x. eee Weeks | most objectionable portions of the bill. It did not appear in the 


Mr. RHED. I renew my announcement in reference to the 
necessary absence of my colleague [Mr. Sronr]}, on account of 
illness. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to annownce the absence of the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Burteren], on account of | 
illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The question 
is on the amendment submitted by the Senator from Kansas, 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask if the junior Senator from | 
Pennsylvania [Mr. OLiver] has voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Having a pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I again announce my pair with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatz]. If I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the negative). The | 





measure as it passed the House and, according to the best of my 


| recollection, it was not included in the bill as first presented tp 
| the Senate by the Senator from Oklahoma. What does it mean’ 


That debts, debts for which the Federal reserve banks are re. 


| sponsible, can be used as reserves. It is in its essential feature 


no different from the position of a man who having borroweq 
$10,000 proposes to use his debt of $10,000 as a basis for furthe; 
credit. 

Are we to have reserves or not?’ There are strong arguments 
against the maintenance of any fund or security in the form of 
reserves and leaving it to the discretion of the individual bank 


| or banker; but whatever we do, we ought to make a require. 


ment that the reserve, however provided for, shall be actual 
money and not debts. 


All over the world, at least in the more civilized countries, 


| gold is the favorite reserve. Silver is still employed in some 


nations, and to some extent notes, which can be readily ex- 
changed for gold, may be used for this purpose. 

It is argued on the other side, “ Why, these notes are redeen- 
able in gold; they are well secured; they ought to be placed on 
the same basis with the greenback.” But, Mr. President, do 


Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] voted upon the last | not let us deceive ourselves in this regard. The law of the 
yea-and-nay call, and I thought he was in the Chamber. Think- | country for the last 50 years has excluded national-bank notes t 
ing that, I voted under a misapprehension. I have a pair with | from use as reserves by national banks. Why? Because they t 
that Senator, and I wish to withdraw my vote. did not have that same quality of money which gold has or 
Mr. REED. I renew my announcement in reference to the | which greenbacks have. a 
enforced absence of my colleague [Mr. Stone} and his pair Let us compare the gold or the greenbacks with these Federal a 
with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr, CLrarK]. If my colleague | reserve notes. Gold, of course, is accepted as money the world fs 
were present, he would vote “nay.” | over. Greenbacks can be immediately exchanged for gold. te 
Mr. CHILTON (after having voted in the negative). I voted | The silver certificates can be exchanged for silver dollars, and 7 
thinking that the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jack- | those silver dollars rest on the faith that the United States th 
soN] was in his seat. He has not yoted, and, as I have a pair | Government will fulfill its promise, expressed in the most ex- he 
with him, I ask leave to withdraw my vote. plicit terms, that their value shall be maintained on a parity al 
Mr. DU PONT. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- | with gold. a 
ator from Texas [Mr. CuLberson]. I will transfer that pair So all these are either metallic money, the money of the ve 
to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BurLeicH] and vote. I | world, or else transferable into it, and they may be a credit ha 
vote “yee. eet : of the banks that hold them. But these regional reserve notes, of 
Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator | though in form an obligation of the Government, though the ste 
fr ma Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON | to the junior Senator from Government must issue them, apportioning the amounts to the wh 
California [Mr. Works] and vote “ yea. different banks, are the debts of the regional banks. Whatever th 
The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 41, as follows: may be the form or the manner in which they are issued, whet Wo 
ve YEAS—3%. a Federal reserve note is put out, it may be taken to the regioudl noi 
pone” Danae aa Smoot bank or to the Treasury to be redeemed. The Government lay, dor 
sradley illingham McCumber Stephens onk ti 7 
aa au Pont aia Stviiae in the first instance, redeem it, but it must call on the bank © tha 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Sutherland which it was issued to pay immediately in gold. The distincuon wh 
oo re ein ame, m a nsend is perfectly manifest. The fact that they are stable notes has ext 
surton ;ronné erkins arre . " : tooti is 
Cat: yn Hitcheock Poindexter Weeks. nothing to do with it, because they are the obligation oS "a 
Clapp Jones Root system of regional banks. It is a new kind of currency wi’ 7 
— tora 7 Wen tts ee is entirely different from the greenback, from gold, or any 1°" : ~ 
=f .  NAYS—41.__ f of reserve money which has been used in the banks. a a 
otis at Pittman Smith, Md Dangers of inflation lurk in this to a degree that is untbink = 
Bacon Lane Pomerene Smith, 8. able. After a bank might have used all its gold, all the _— tak 
Bankhead Lea — [ emeneag backs, all the forms of money which are now in vogue for © retry 
ryan ewis Reec thomas ‘ i initely to issue , 
Clarke. Ark Martin, Va. Robinson Thempeon serves, it might go still further, and proceed indefi au a false Tre 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Saulsbury Tillman these notes, pyramiding the reserves, basing loans nly Voly 
Gore Myers Shafroth Vardaman credit, until there would be a degree of expansion not oni) tl 
Hollis Newlands Sheppard Walsh ds r to th nt but, I imsist, even ruinous. le 
Hughes O'Gorman Shields Angerous to Uke COUNETy SEY : cretion of the are 
Ja Overman Shively It may be said that this is within the dis ret ations use 
Johnson Owen Simmons Federal reserve board. But, Mr. President, in the mulat us a 
NOT VOTING—17. of politics we do not know what may happen. We know is syst 
Bur igh Fall Penrose. Wikiame thing, that in the past there has been grave over ae sion 
Mimt ain A2AcKxson smith, ATIZ. rks ‘ , the suv 
Chilton code Smith’ Ga. eT Republic and to its people from unsound views on . ened asa hote 
Clark, Wyo. Norris Stone money. If we had a Federal reserve board that |x ae note, 
Culberson Oliver Thornton very numerous class of thinkers have believed, er ag hotes 
So Mr. Bristow’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. | add to the wealth of the world by setting the a at to M 
Mr. OWEN. I move the adoption of my amendment. work, there would not only-be danger but finance al disa: from 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment | the very last degree. s » stricken out as r¢ 
proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma. So, Mr. President, I move that this provision be without it. agair 
without ++ 


Mr. BURTON. What is that amendment? 


There is abundant opportunity to secure reserves 
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There is another provision that I do not think ought to be 
left in here, and I shall move to strike it out. It is that certain 
kinds of paper or obligations may be used for half of the 
“eserves. 
aaa is another provision that the Federal reserve board 
may suspend all requirements ; and not only is this piling Ossa 
on Pelion, but you have brought a whole mountain range and 
niled it upon the two. 

' \fr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word. 
This matter has been discussed very thoroughly; it is not a 
proposition that is at all new. The dangers which the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] indicates might occur are so remote 


that they are hardly a possibility. We find, as a matter of 
fact, that it is not a compulsory provision. The necessity for 
«mething of this kind arises from the fact that there is now a 
shortage in reserve money, even for the national banks. We 


have invited the State banks to come into this system, and the 
senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] has estimated that if they 
some into the system there will not be enough reserve money by 
€239,000,000, 
' According to my ealeulation, the sum will be even greater 
than that; but even taking that figure, there is evidently not 
enouch. That being the case, the Federal reserve board are not 
coing to exercise this power wiless it be necessary to exercise 
it. On that account it seems to me that this is a precautionary 
measure. We ought not to bave a central board here with no 
discretion whatever with relation to matters. This is a matter 
which. it seems to me, is wisely placed within their discretion. 
If there was plenty of reserve money, the position of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio might be well taken. Even then, however, it 
ould not be wise, but we know that there is not now enough 
reserve money even for the national-bank notes, because they 
would not be sent to the United States Treasury for redemption 
to the extent of $600,000,000 a year, unless it was for the pur- 
ose of getting reserve money that they can use. That being the 
case, when we are short even of national-bank notes, when we 
e short of reserve money for national banks, it seems to me 
when we invite the 18,000 State banks into the system we ought 
to permit them to come in and not put a barrier against them so 
that they can not come in. 
Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, in saying that there is a short- 
age of reserve money in this country and that this measure 
should be passed it seems to me the Senator from Colorado has 
fallen into one of the very worst fallacies which anyone could en- 
tertain. Shortage of reserve money! What does that mean? It 
means a shortage or a shrinkage of credit. If the Senator’s 
theory is correct, whenever there is a shortage of reserves, as 
le calls it, all that we have to do is to print pieces of paper 
ind place tokens in circulation among the people. What does 
i shortage of reserve money mean? That you have gone to the 
very limit of what you can lean, that you have entirely ex- 
hausted the eredit which should be extended. The whole basis 
of commerce and of all kinds of credit depends, in the first in- 
stance, on the quantity of ultimate money, gold or silver or 
Whatever it may be. That quantity of gold or silver depends, in 
the last analysis, upon the amount of capital existing in the 
World and the reproduction of that capital. When you reach a 
point where there is a shortage in any of them you must slow 
down—indeed, you must stop—because you have gone further 
than is safe. If you go beyond that, you have a crisis; your 
whole structure topples over; there is a smash, because in the 
ee = credit and the resultant expansion people have gone 
m recklessly, 
a is sald the State bank can use national-bank notes. Why, 
2 ". President, there is no comparison between the two. The 
State banks are entirely outside of the national banking sys- 
tem. State banks can take these national-bank notes to a 
tational bank and ask for greenbacks in their place, or they can 
take them to the Federal Treasury and ask for greenbacks in 
ge for them. Then they can take the greenbacks to the 
“ahaiea and have them redeemed in gold. The process in- 
hd wae 2 indirection, two steps, but the State banks may obtain 
a . i upon the greenbacks. However, the national banks 
per: : ‘in entirely different position: These are their notes. To 
ee ee as reserves would be using their debts as re- 
titan ent ever since the formation of the national banking 
Mt oe “ ry national bank has been forbidden—and the provi- 
Seti on oo ® wise and necessary one—to use national-bank 
~ “S Teserves. This bill, I may say, Mr. President, includes 


I 8 iscna 
a ‘ssued on the security of bonds as well as Federal reserve 


tor oo FROTH. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator 
on dine _ with relation to printing paper money and using it 
gain he 'yL,Wul Say that it has been demonstrated time and 

‘re that these will be the best secured notes that have 
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ever been issued by any Government or by any bank in the 
world. They are the notes not of the member banks, but they 
are the notes of the Federal reserve bank of the United States. 
They are not to be held as the reserves of the Federal reserve 
banks, but they are to be held as reserves in the reserves of 
the member banks. That being the case, it seems to me there 
can be no objection to them whatever. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I will not take up the time of 
the Senate, but I want to make one remark. I think I never 
saw anything more preposterous than this proposition since 
Mr. Micawber discharged his pecuniary obligations by giving 
his personal note of hand. I never saw anything so absurd as 
to authorize banks to secure their debts by a reserve consisting 
of a part of their debts. It seems to me, Mr. President, that our 
friends on the other side, having introduced into the bill a 
measure of protection against inflation, however unsatisfactory 
and inadequate it may be, are bound to keep the bill filled with 
other provisions which will make that protection entirely 
nugatory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. On that I ask the yeas and nays. 

Mr. OWEN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 








Bacon Goff Nelson Simmons 
Bankhead Gore Norris Smith,*Ariz. 
Borah Gronna O’ Gorman Smith, Md 
Bradley Hitcheock Owen Smith, Mich, 
Brady Hollis Page Smith, 8. C, 
Brandegee Hughes Perkins smoot 
Bristow James Pittman 
Bryan Johnson Poindexter 
Burton Jones Pomerene 
Catron Kenyon Ransdell 
Chamberlain Kern Reed 
Chilton La Follette Robinson 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Root 
Clarke, Ark, Lea Saulsbury 
Crawford Lewis Shafroth 
Cummins Lippitt Sheppard 
du Pont MeCumber Sherman ’ 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shields Williams 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shively Works 

Mr. REED. I renew the announcement which I previously 
made with reference to the illness of my colleague, the senior 


Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], and his pair with the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. CLarK]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pend- 
ing question is on the amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] on which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The Secretary will state the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The SeEcRETARY. In section 11, outlining the authority and 
powers of the Federal reserve board, it is proposed to strike out 
subdivision (k), which appears on page 32 of the last print. 
The subdivision reads as follows: 

(k) To authorize member banks to use, as reserves, Federal reserve 
notes, or bank notes based on United States bonds, to the extent that 
said board may find necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [| Mr. CuLBERSON]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BURLEIGH] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopGE} and therefore refrain from voting. If I were at liberty 
to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THorn- 
TON] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when Mr. Stone’s name was called). I again 
announce the illness of my colleague [Mr. Stone] and his en- 
forced absence from the Chamber. He is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. CrarK]. If present, my colleague would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I wish to in- 
quire whether the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pren- 
ROSE] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he 
has not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have a pair with that Senator. If he 
were present, I should vote “nay.” As it is, I withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. CHILTON. I inquire if the junior Senator from Mary- 
jand {Mr. Jackson] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he 
hes not. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a pair with that Senator and there- 
fore withheld my vote. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona (after having voted in the negative). | 


I voted inadvertently. I have a pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico |Mr. Fatt] and therefore withdraw my vote. 
BERLAIN (after having voted in the negative). 
Having a pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Oviver] and he not having voted, I desire te withdraw my vote. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Louisiana |Mr. Trexr~ton] to the junior Senater from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Crarr] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 40, as follews: 

YEAS—37. 


Mr. CHA 








Borah Dillingham MeCumber Stephenson 
Bradley du Pont Neilson Sterling 
Brady Gallinger Norris Sutherland 
Rrandecee Gor Page Townsend 
Bristow Gronna Perkins Warren 
Burton Hitchcock Poindexter Weeks 
Catron Jones Root Works 
Colt Kenyon Sherman 
Crawford La lollette Smith, Mich. 
Cummins Lippitt Swoot 
NAYS—40. 

Ashurst Johnson Owen Shive! 
Racon Kern Pittman Sir ns 
B , Lane Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Br Lea Ransdell Smith, S.C. 
Cl Lewis Reed Swanson 
r Martin, Va. Robinson Thomas 
G Martine, N. J, Saulsbury Thompson 
H¢ Myers Shafroth Tillman 
Hi O'Gorman Sheppard Vardaman 
Ji Overman Shields Walsh 

NOT VOTING—18. 
Rurleigh Culberson Newlands Stone 
Chamberlain Fall Oliver Thor 
Chilton Jackson Penrose Williams 
Clapp Lodgs Smith, Ariz, 
Cc k, Wyo. McLean Smith, Ga. 


So Mr. Burton’s amendment to the amendment of Mr. OwEN 
was rejected. 

Mr. BURTON. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Secretary. On page 52 of the last print of the bill, 
it is proposed to strike out lines 15 to 18, inclusive, as follows: 
Any Federal reserve bank may receive from the member banks as 

es, not exceeding one-half of each installment, eligible paper as 
ibed in section 14, properly indorsed and acceptable te the said 
reserve bank. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, here is another flagrant viola- 
tion of the principles of banking. It grants a permission never 
before given in any Federal law, mamely, that a bank may carry 
aS a part of its reserves not money, not even Federal reserve 






many times by the State banks under the old system, and I am 
safe in saying that, witheut exception, it worked badly. 

The eligible paper described here is no deubt useful. It might 
constitute what is termed by the best writers on banking “a 
secondary reserve.” A secondary reserve is composed of that 
which can be changed into money in a brief time, such as Gov- 
ernment bonds, securities that have a valine readily ascertain- 
able in the market and which can easily be sold on the ex- 


changes. It includes bills of exchange, which have a special | 


value because of the standing of the acceptor or the indorser. | 


In time of stress, when the bank fears trouble, these can be 
realized upen promptly. But this is a bolder proposition than 
has been accepted by any State er country for many years in 
that it proposes to make of bills of exchange and ether daims 
for money the equivalent of money. 

Yesterday I called attention to the fact that the tendency in 


every one of t great banks of Europe has been to inerease its 
metallic reserves. The quantity against circnlating notes in- 
creased from a percentage of 29 in 1883 to 59 in 1904, and in all 


countries where there are reserve requirements the eonditions 
have been made more severe. Shall we take a backward step by 
gril g authority for the use of what is merely the obligation 
of others as the equivalent of geld or lawful money? 

Both these provisions remind me very much of the device of 
the navigator who set up a bellows on his sailbeat and placed 
it behind the sail, thinking that by manipulating it he could 
provide a capable substitute for the favoring breeze. You can 
not make a substitute for that which, according to the experi- 
ence of the banking communities of other countries, is the one 
requisite for reserves—gold, or money that can be immediately 
changed into gold. 
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Mr. BRISTOW, Mr. President, let me ask the Senator jg ;; 
| is not equivalent to a man starting a bank with a capitalizatioy 
| we will say, of $300,000, and instead of paying the capita! stoc;, 
|in he pays one-sixth of it, or $50,000 in cash, and then {ho 
| depositor, instead of depositing money, deposits his notes+ 
Mr. BURTON. The Senater means the stockholder? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; the stockholder deposits his noies jy. 
stead of eash. 
| Mr. BURTON. It is in principle just the same. 
| Mr. BRISTOW. Instead of paying $250,000 in cash he pyjs 
| up his notes for that amount. Y 

Mr. BURTON. That policy is exactly what wrecked banks py 
| the hundred uader the eld State-bank system. One of the great 
| a dvances made by the national bauking law was the requiremen; 
| that the capital should be paid, one-half in cash and ihe 
| remainder in net mere than five months. That was not intended 
|} as a mere arbitrary provision of law. It was the result of 
| Jemg experience with a system under which there had beep 
disastreus failures. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 

proposed by the Senator from Ohio to the amendment. 
| The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
| Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, after the first amendment had 

been rejected I had little expectation of securing favorable 
action on the one just voted upon. They are of the same generg) 
| type, but the former provision which I sought to have stricken 
| out I think was more objectionable than the one intended to 
| be eliminated by the last amendment. I now desire to offer 
anether amendment. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
| The Secretary. On page 45 of the last print of the bill, 
line 7, it is proposed to strike out “$1, $2,” so as to read: 

And shall have printed therefrom and numbered such quantities of 
such notes of the denominations of $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, as may be 
required to supply the Federal reserve banks. 

| Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, as the bill now stands, author. 
| ity is given te issue notes in denomimations of $1, $2, $5, $10, 
| $20, $50, and $100. We have had a great deal of experience 
| along this line. Greenbacks in denominations of $1 and $2 
| were issued, and at the same time national-bank notes of the 
same denominations were allowed, but when we took a stock of 
our monetary supply in the latter part ef the last century it was 
| found that many varieties of our currency were redundant. It 
was realized that our silver did not have intrinsic value, and 
| that it might cause us serious trouble. We had a large amount 
| of money dependent on the faith of the Government, and we had 
| other money which, like silver, was dependent in part, you may 
| say one-half, on the faith of the Government, because it had, 
| say, 50 cents of intrinsic value and the other 50 cents was like 
| our paper money. Provision was made for a redemption fund 
for the $346,000,000 of greenbacks by a gold reserve of $150. 
| 000,000. The question was, How can we float the rest of this 
very large quantity of paper money? But for a perfectly ob- 
vious fact it would have camsed embarrassment at 2 very early 
| date. The fact is that a certain amount of circulation is re 
| quired in every nation—money toe pass from hand to hand as 
| a medium of exchange. here was the further fact that in many 
| portions of the country metallie money, silver doliars certainly, 
was not in favor for pocket money; persons disliked the weight 
| of silver, and did net wish to earry it around in their pockets. 
In other portions of the country a generation had grown U) 
| accustomed to using paper money during the time when gold 
was out of circulation. Because of these conditions a very cor 
siderable quantity of paper money of small denominations wis 
required. 

What was done? What was the general policy adoptet 
The national banks had been issuing small bills, ones and twos 
but they were forbidden thereafter to issue bills in denomint 
| tions of less than $5. The issuance of greenbacks in denon! 

nations of less than $5 was forbidden at a later time. — 
plan was to float this great amount of silver, whether in the 
form of silver dollars or in the form of silver certificates, by 
giving it the function of supplying small amounts. small ch unge 
$1 and $2 amounts. As the result of that policy, 't an” 
from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 19T2 iin 
there were in cireulation in June, 1912, the following amo 

in small bills: E oi! gk lined te 

United States notes, greenbacks, $1,830,994 in $1 bilis; ® 
$2 bills, $1,374,959, i 

Those are the survival of earlier laws, during which 1 
issued by the Government; no doubt a part of these 
represent bills whieh have been lost. 

| Of national-bank notes outstanding issued befor 


ited? 


yey were 
amounts 


e the lowest 
3043 588, ani 


denomination was fixed at $5 there were, in ones > 
in two-doliar bills $164,312. 








1913. 
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Now we come to silver certificates, which make up the great 
bulk of the cireulation of one and two dollar bills. 
| $1 bills there are $161,827,436; in $2 denominations there 
ore outstanding $62,854,116 of silver certificates. 
rhe cireulation of larger bills is left to other kinds of money. 
rhe yinimum of the national-bank note is $5. That of the 
yoenback is also $5. The minimum of the gold certificate is 
<0. I may say, in this connection, to digress for a moment, 
that I think fit is unfortunate that the minimum gold certificate 
: t larger then $10, because the partial void which would be | 
.d in cireulation would be supplied by greenbacks or other | 
pills, such as silver certificates. 
. England the minimum bank note is £5 ($25). In Germany 
yntil recently it was 100 marks, or nearly $25. In France it is 
) franes, or $10. The rest of the money that is required is | 
| 
| 


supplied by coims. It is the usual custom in other nations to 
ntiize bank notes, Such as are frequently brought to the treasury 
or to the bank for redemption In amounts of $10 or more. 

\y bat will be the result if you put out these one and two dollar 

es? In the first place, it will tend to drive the silver dollars 
, f circulation. In the next place it will cause trouble from 
the redundancy of these small bills—this great mass of silver, 
which has only been prevented from becoming an embarrassment 
to us through our need for small change—and by small change 
] do not mean merely the 50-cent pieces, the quarters, and so 
forth, but I mean also that the dollars and the two dollars will 
find a rival in the notes of the Federal reserve bank. Indeed, I 
think it would be best if the denominations were limited to $10 
and over rather than otherwise, but with a view to asking only 
what seems reasonable and for which there are unanswerable 
arguments, this amendment has been drawn so as to exclude 
merely the one and the two dollar notes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senators representing the Western States if they do not think 
it would be far better, and in the interest of the West, to strike 
out these one and two dollar notes, and let the smallest of the 
regional bank notes be $5? Will it net encourage the use of 
silver as a subsidiary coin and be beneficial to the entire Rocky 
Mountain region? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I presume that question is directed to me. 
If it were compulsory that they should issve one and two dollar 
notes, that might be; but we can not foresee the contingencies 

t may occur. The Federal reserve board, having this entire 
tem at hand, would naturally conclude, I think, that the ones 
and twos probably should be left to silver and silver certificates. 
lt is not a matter of importance, however, because it is a ques- 
tion of power only, and in all likelihood they will not exercise 
that power unless there is necessity for it. I do not believe in 
tiling that power unnecessarily. 
Mr. BRISTOW. Does not the Senator think there might 
olle grave emergency where it would be necessary for the 
people to use one and two dollar bills instead of silver dollars 
in the ordinary marts of trade? 
Mr. SHAFROTH. We do not use one and two dollar bills 
in our part of the country. We use silver dollars, the coins 
themselves, and we seldom come across a one or two dollar 
bill. A condition of grave emergency which might arise is one 
of the things the Federal reserye board should take into con- 
s ‘ration. In addition to that, I will say that even if such 


b 


ills are Issued in case of great emergency, the board can cancel 
nem In 30, 60, or 90 days when the notes mature. They can 
ypothecate money with the Federal reserve agent, and they 
‘an exchange that money for ones and twos and retain the ones 
‘ne twos aml not let them out. It is all in their hands, and it 
iS Something that can be withdrawn at any time. 

Mir. SUTHERLAND, Mr. President, the Senator from Col- 
orado, like myself, comes from a silver-mining State. The Sen- 

or knows that for many years the quantity of coined silver 
‘irs Das not been materially, if at all, increased. Does not 
ue Senator think that is very largely due to the fact that 

vouar and 2<dollar bills are circulated in place of the 
“iver: And does not the Senator think that if we were to-day 
” retire all of the 1-dolar and 2-dollar bills, the result of 
mat would be an increased coinage of silver? 
_'. SHAPROTH. Why, no; because we have no right to 
pureiase silver, Ever since 1893 the law has been that you are 
y ro! bited. from purchasing silver, except practically for sub- 
~). )  osnage; and the silver certificates have been used In 
peice of the silver all over the United States. I do not think 
it would increase the coinage of silver. 
mm. ST THERLAND. Of course, the Senator is right when 
ee that the purchasing clause has been repealed; but is 
tira) 1 Ue that if these 1-doMlar and 2-dollar bills were re- 
os“) “ie heed for smaller denominations of money would bring 


; 
Lo } 


about a change of the law in that respect? Is it not true, fur- 
ther, that it would increase the coinage of the subsidiary coin, 
the 50-cent pieces and 25-cent pieces, which to a very large 
extent are kept from circulation by reason of these paper 
substitutes? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The difficulty with the position of the Sena- 
tor is that he assumes that the ones and twos are going to be 
issued and can not be retired, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is 
only a matter of discretion. In the course of the administration 
of this law, if it is deemed proper to do it, we have confidence in 


| the reserve board that they will do the proper thing. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. What exigency does the Senator foresee that would call 


| for the printing of the $1 and $2 bills provided for in this bill? 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not foresee the contingency ; of course 
not; but it possibly may occur. We do not foresee many of the 
eontingencies that arise. Consequently, under such contingen- 
cies aS we can not foresee, we do not want to foreclose or tic 
the hands of this board. If an emergency arises in which it is 
proper to do this, we have imposed various limitations. Our 
limitation now upon the coinage of subsidiary silver is $200,- 


| 000,000. It used to be $100,000,000; and notwithstanding the 


Treasury begged for a long while to have that increased, Con- 


| gress would not do it, until at last it was increased from $100,- 
| 000,000 to $200,000,000; and now I understand there probably 


may be some shortage in that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Whatever may be the opinion of the 
Senator from Colorado, I have no doubt in my own mind that 
if this provision is left out of the bill, and if we were to go 
further and prohibit the printing of $1 and $2 bills altogether, 
the result would be an increased demand for silver, and that 
We necessarily would have to provide for the purchase of more 
silver. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was simply going to say that I thought 
the last suggestion of the Senator was the most pertinent one. 
If the use of one and two dollar bills as the representative of 
silver coin could be discontinued, so that money of those de- 
nominations could be based entirely upon the metal itself, there 
could be no question that that would encourage the further use 
of silver. Personally, I should be very glad to see that done, 
because I believe that would have the effect which the Senator 
from Utah suggests. I do not perceive, however, how the p: 
vision here for the use of one and two dollar bills can it any 
manner affect the increased use of silver, in view of the fact 
that under the present law, instead of having silver in cireula- 
tion, we have its paper representative. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. To the extent that there is utilized 
the power that is provided in this bill for the printing of #1 
and $2 bills, just to that extent it will shut out the demand for 
additional silver. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think so. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If we require more money of small de- 
nomination and the demand is supplied by this paper money, 
it seems to me inevitably it must shut out from coinage that 
quantity of silver. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think so. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think it is a distinct discouragement 
to it; and whatever may be the position of others, I can not 
understand how any Senator coming from a silver State can 
support a provision of that sort, and not be willing to give what 
little encouragement he can to an industry of that character in 
his own State. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will join the Senator and go him one better 
on any proposition to imcrease the use of silver money; and 
that, I think, is true of a majority of the Members on the Demo- 
cratic side of the Chamber. So long, however, as under the 
statute the paper representative of silver money is being circu- 
lated, so long as the efficiency of the act of 1893 rests upon the 
clause forbidding the purchase of more silver, it is impossible 
for me to conceive how the injection into the present currency 
system of $1 and $2 bills is going to improve the silver situa- 
tion. 

If I thought it could do so, I certainly should be very glad 
to see this amendment prevail; and I may say personally that it 
might be a good thing, anyhow. In so far as it affects the use 
of silver, however, unless we go a step further and prohibit 
the use of paper representatives of the silver dollar, and then 
go another step further and provide for further coinage, free 
or otherwise, of the silver dollars, I think we are helpiess so 
far as the silver situation is concerned. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to make just one further obser- 
vation. 

In what I have said about the coinage of silver, both in the 
form of the dollar and in the form of subsidiary silver, I do not 
mean to indicate any disbelief in the necessity for sound money 
or the gold reserve; but I do believe that if we can legitimately 
increase the use of silver for coinage in this country, it will bea 
direct encouragement to one of the very important industries of 
the country. I think the demand for the small paper money— 
$1 and $2 bills—in place of silver is very largely a superstition, 
very largely a matter of prejudice. In the West, and perhaps 
in the whole country west of Chicago, until very recent years, | 
the $1 and the $2 bills were seldom seen. We took the silver 
dollar and the 50-cent piece and carried them about and used 
them in our business with perfect satisfaction.- Our people 
out there had become used to coin, and we preferred the coin 
to the paper. That condition still exists to a very large extent, 
particularly in the far West. As the Senator from Ohio has 
said, there is scarcely a great country upon the globe that prints 
paper of as small denominations as we do. I do not at this 
moment recall any great country, except Canada, which does. 

Mr. BURTON. I will substitute “any highly advanced coun- 
try.” Some large countries and some of very great powers do | 
print small bills. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In England the gold coin and the silver 
coin in small denominations circulate almost exclusively. The 
same is true of France, as the Senator says. The same is true 
of Germany, and no hardship results. The people are quite sat- 
isfied to use it, and we would be, in this country, if it were not | 
in large measure for the prejudice which has grown up in the 
eastern section of the country against the use of silver. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BURTON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded | 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- | 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBerson]. 
I desire to transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine 
{[Mr. BurterenH] and vote. I vote “ Yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I inquire 
whether the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘Then I shall be compelled te withhold my | 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I again announce the necessary absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Stone], on account of illness. He is paired with 
the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Crark]. If my col- 
league were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

I make the announcement as to his absence and pair for the 
day, and the general announcement that upon all votes that may 
pe taken if he were present he would vote with his party. 

Mr. STERLING. I again announce my pair with the senior | 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THorNToN] and withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 44, as follows: 

YEAS—35. 
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brief. I read it in the form in which it appears in the print of 
this morning. It is on page 8, at the top: 

Each Federal reserve bank shall establish branch offices within the 
Federal reserve district in which it is located and also in the distric; 
of any Federal reserve bank which mer have been suspended, such 
branches to be established and conducted at places and under regula. 
tions approved by the Federal reserve board. ° 

Now, suppose you omit the last portion of the paragrap) 
which is merely a matter of regulation, and leave out also the 
other portions which are not material. Then it would reaq 
thus: 

Each Federal reserve bank shall establish branch offices in the dis. 
trict of any Federal reserve bank which may have been suspended. 

Suppose you have 8 or, say, 12 of these regions, in each of 
which there is a bank, the New England States constituting one 
the States on the Pacific coast another, the remaining States 
being divided into regions or districts. Then, suppose the 
regional bank in New England fails. Why, under this provision 
must not the regional bank located on the Pacific coast, anq 
every other regional bank, establish a branch in the New Eng. 
land district? Is that the intent of this provision? 

Mr. OWEN. That could not be the intent of this provisioy. 
The Senator obviously ignores the latter part of the section 
which says that such branches are to be established and cop. 
ducted at places and under regulations approved by the Federal! 
reserve board, unless the Senator would imply that the Federa| 
reserve board would authorize and direct the bank located on 
the Pacific coast to put a branch in the New England district. 
which, of course, is unreasonable and not to be anticipated. 
But if there should be a Federal reserve bank suspended within 
the Mississippi Valley, surrounded by three other districts, there 
would be no reason why branches might not be established a: 
places contiguous to any one of the three districts which were 
attached to the districts in which the suspended bank might 
happen to be, and in that way it should be broader than to con- 
fine it to a single reserve bank. 

Mr. BURTON. ‘It seems to me the chairman of the con- 
mittee reads into this paragraph or section something which it 
would be sensible to include, but that he overlooks the sub- 
stantive portions of it which contain an express direction, 
whether it be absurd or not: 


Each Federal reserve bank shall establish branch offices— 

Where? 
within the Federal reserve district in which it is located and also in 
the district of any Federal reserve bank which may have been sus- 
pended. 

Mr. OWEN. Under what condition? 

Mr. BURTON (reading): 

Such branches to be established and conducted at places and under 
regulations approved by the Federal reserve board. 

Now, what does the word “places” mean? The towns in 
those districts. You have an absolute direction that such 2 
branch shall be established before you. reach the subject of regu- 
lations. 

When you are reading a statute it is perhaps an excellent 
regulation to read it sensibly, according to the meaning that 
was intended, but nevertheless you can not be governed by that 
rule. You must read it according to its express language. The 
language here declares that you shall establish a bank in the 


Bradley Dillingham McCumber Smith, Mich. see " ‘ 
Brady du Pont McLean Smoot district of any Federal reserve bank which may have beet sus- 
Brandegee Gott Nelson . Btephensca pended, It then goes on to say: 
tristow 7ronna Newlands sutherianc ate nder 
Burton Hitcheock Oliver Townsend resntiticos uootoned ta tie ale eer at places and under 
Catron Jackson age arren > rese . 
| coe. ne ao That does not at all contradict that which precedes. 
Gamelan La Folk tte ess =ye Mr. QWEN. No; it qualifies it. a 
NAYS—44. Mr. BURTON. That merely refers to the fact that a direc: 
Ashurst James Pittman Smith, Md. tion is given as to specific localities in that district, cities or 
Bacon Johnson Pomerene Smith, S. C, towns, in which the branch banks are to be located. It seems to 
—_ ae mee scene beam me that that provision, in the form in which it now appears, 
ryan a tee homas 7 
Chamberlain Lea | Robinson Thompson faulty. it unless 
Chilton Lewis Saulsbury Tillman I have no desire to move any amendment in regard to !t uni 
eee, Ae Martine, ‘N. J. Sheppard Vardaman the chairman of the committee desires to do so. sb 
Ae omen eae) cat: ee Mr. OWEN. Mr, President, I do not think that the section 
Gore O'Gorman Shively requires any amendment. It is perfectly clear and need not be 
Hollis Overman Simmons misinterpreted by anyone. ; : 
ae Owen NOT VOTING--16. Mr. BURTON. I understand there is now no section 0! 
N¢ ( NG—16. , ° 1 SITS. 
— ill Sibel tia clause in the bill: providing for interest on Government depos! 
Jorah Culberson Norris Sterling . TION 
Burleigh Fall Penrose Stone Mr. OWEN. There is none, - ' juce al 
Clapp Lippitt Poindexter Thornton Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I desire next to intro ns 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Smith, Ga. Williams amendment relating to the comparative or the relative pow' 


So Mr. Burton's amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. BURTON. I should like to call the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to the third section, which is very 


. 


of the Federal reserve board and the Secretary of the vedmest 
In the form in which the print now appears the amit. 
should be inserted on page 37, It is intended to resto 


Se oe 
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language of the Glass bill. Let the Secretary read the amend- | commodations on the strength of it, to say that the Secretary 
- ent to be inserted on page 37. 
“The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 


The SECRETARY. 


Insert, on page 37, the following words: 


The Secretary of the Treasury shall, subject to the approval of the 
yajeral reserve board, from time to time, apportion the funds of the 
cvernment among the said Federal reserve banks, distributing them 
vor as practicable equitably between different sections. 


on BURTON. That provision is stricken out in the Owen 


pill. 


Mr. President, the powers given to the Federal reserve board 
enormous, but in a very important sense the | 
authority vested In the Secretary of the Treasury is greater 
still. I suppose the question of the relative position of the 
hoard and the Seeretary has been considered by the Democratic 
caucus, and I do not know that I care to criticize that further 
than to call attention to some possible cases of difficulty. 

It is exceedingly desirable, it seems to me, that the House 
provision, which is the amendment that I have introduced, 
should remain in the bill, so that in the location of funds the 
Secretary of the Treasury should act In concert with the Fed- 


under this bill are 


eral reserve board. 
The Federal reserve board may be commanding one re- 
gional bank to lend its money to another, as it can do under this | 


arise: 


Otherwise this very peculiar situation will 


bill, while the Secretary of the Treasury, working at cross 
purposes, may order money transferred from the borrowing 
hank to the lending bank. That is, there are two ways of fur- 
nishing money to a regional bank when it is required. Under 
the order of the Secretary of the Treasury the Treasury De- 
partment may deposit funds, or the regional bank may borrow 
money from another bank. 


That authority 
board. Otherwise 






Chicago; 


St. Louis. 


tion too clear. 


should be invested in the same agency or 
the Secretary of the Treasury may thwart 


iction of the Federal reserve board. I can not make that 
Suppose St. Louis desires to borrow from | 
at that kee tiaare Beane oF cae Pitcaney ude | Sum of $100,000,000, open to popular subscription, in shares of 


demand that money be transferred the other way, from St. 


Louis to Chicago. 
For that reason I 


The two powers ought to act in unison. 


trust In the conference that the House pro- | 


vision may remain, and I shall ask a vote upon it here. 


I wish to call attention to a few of the special powers of the | 
Secretary of the Treasury under this bill. 


In the first place, 


if this public stock is subseribed by the Government, at his 


own free will he 


can order it sold to anyone at a price not 


below par without any provision for public announcement and 

without any competitive bidding. Such an opportunity leaves 

the door open for assisting favorites and for grave scandal. 
Again, while there is some ambiguity in the bill, who is to 


determine the matter of examining banks? 


Apparently the au- 


thority to direct examiners to inspect the banks in a system is 
now given to the Federal reserve board with a provision that 
there shall be two examinations each year and as many more 


as the Federal reserve board may desire. 


But it is also said 


in & very important provision in section 10 on page 25—and 
this paragraph shows the extent to which the power of the 
Secretary of the Treasury is reserved—that he shall continue 
‘o exercise all the powers which are now vested in him. The 
virtual effect of the paragraph is that in case of any doubt 


ug between his authority and that of the Federal reserve | 


board that doubt shall be resolved in his favor. 


[ think that ought to be made clear. 


which I have referred, who is to control the examinations of 
anks under this bill? 


} 


In the very case to 


Does that power remain vested in the 


Se retary of the Treasury in the same degree as it is now, 
or is it transferred to the Federal reserve board? 


The depositors’ 
the Secretary of 
hank 
rate, that of the 
banks, 


SloT 


insurance fund is under the supervision of 
the Treasury, although the Federal reserve 


‘KS ‘re organized and the money of the Treasury—at any 


general fund—is to be deposited with these 


, [he depositors’ insurance fund is to be under a divi- 
| Of the Treasury to be organized and managed under such 


Teculations as may be prescribed by him. 


vet 


carnings derived by the United States from Federal 


. re banks shall be applied to the reduction of the bonded 
- “Chess or to the creation of gold reserves, according to 


> discretion of 
the bar 


money be 
This 0} 
exist 


Treasury oug 
Ut after a b 


the Secretary of the Treasury. Whatever 


ising situation may be, he can at will demand that 
withdrawn from one bank and transferred to another. 
ens the door for favoritism quite as reprehensible as 
ted under the system of pet banks in the days of Jackson. 
nay concede that In the first instance the Secretary of the 
ht to select the bank in which the deposit is made; 

ank has received this deposit and has extended ac- 


| 


| 


can then demand that it shall be transferred to another bank 
permits a very dangerous exercise of power. In fact, under the 
terms of this bill the Secretary of the Treasury would have 
practically unrestricted control of $200,000,000 of funds. He 
would be the predominant figure in the Federal reserve board. 


| The judgment of the other six members might be contrary to 
| his, but such are his powers that he could compel them, how- 


ever reluctantly, to acquiesce in his opinion, because by a trans- 
fer of deposits or by any other means he might make the action 
they desired to take entirely nugatory. 

Mr. President, I ask a vote on this amendment restoring the 
House provision to the effect that, subject to the approval of the 
Federal reserve board, the Secretary of the Treasury shall from 
time to time apportion the funds of the Government. 

I repeat what I have already said. I think their joint action 
is necessary for the success of this system. We may readily con- 
ceive of a case where the Secretary of the Treasury would be- 
long to an administration the political complexion of which dif 
fered from its predecessor, and his views would be out of har- 
mony with those of the remainder of the Federal reserve board. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURTON. I desire to offer as an amendment another 
bill for a central bank. I do not wish to have it read, nor do I 
intend to ask for the yeas and nays upon it. It is the bill 
which I introduced on the ist of December, and of which I 
gave a brief explanation at that time. 

I move to strike out the substitute bill as introduced by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owsrns] and as perfected and 
insert this bill in its place. I explained it very briefly when 
intreduced, and I will say now that it provides for the organiza- 
tion of a Federal reserve bank owned by the people and entirely 
controlled by the Government; the capital stock to be in the 


$100 each, the stockholders to receive dividends of 5 per cent 
| per annum. The seven directors are to be chosen for a long 
| term by the President and confirmed by the Senate, and they 
| are to establish branches wherever they may be needed, and 
| Select the officers for those branches throughout the country. 
Mr. President, I believe the pending bill is based on a wrong 
| principle. In a day when all the great activities of this country 
| are concentrating more and more, keeping pace with the rail- 
| road, the telegraph, the telephone, and all those means which 
| bind us together in one hope as by golden chains, the proposi- 
| tion is here presented to divide this great united country of 
| ours into eight sections and have a separate bank in each of 
| Gem. Possibly this plan may prove a success. It is possible 
that by the process of evolution this bank may become so simi- 
lar to a central bank that most of the benefit of one unified 
| institution may be secured. It is my humble opinion, however, 
| that the chances are against such a possibility and that in due 
time we shall become convinced that we must follow the ex- 
ample of every other advanced nation of the globe and have a 
| central bank. If by process of evolution in time this approxi- 
mates a central bank, how much better it would be to make the 
right start at this time rather than get out of line with the 
course already pursued everywhere else and sanctioned by the 
| teachings of experience. They have had our experiences, the 
same alternations of prosperity and distress, the same increas- 
| ing reliance on credit and banking, and every one of them has 
come to the conclusion that the central bank is best. 

I recognize the degree of misapprehension in regard to this 
proposal. I realize also the amount of prejudice that exists in 
some localities; but, after all, to the student of banking it is 
perfectly evident that one great institution would more readily 
respond to the popular will and more adequately provide for 
the wants of a growing people than would a plurality of insti- 
tutions with scattered heads and presumably with inefficient 
control for some of them, 

It is more democratic, if I may use the word, because this 
measure contemplates that the stock shall be subscribed not 
by banks but by all the people of the United States. When 
the stock of such an institution is offered, preference would 
be given to the smaller holders; and I am satisfied there 
would be such a rush for subscription that in a fortnight after 
the stock was offered the $100,000,000 would be subscribed sev- 
eral times over. 

Mr. President, it is not with hope for present success that I 
submit this bill, but it is as an appeal to the future, the best 


De 


| Recorp, though I do not ask to have it read. 


judge of all our actions. I think it should be printed in the 

























































































































It will be so ordered, in the ab- 


The VICE PRBESIDENT. 
sence of objection. 

The substitute referred to is to insert the following in lieu 
of the substitute proposed by Mr. Owen: 

That this act shall be known as the Federal reserve act. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Sec. 2. That the words and phrases used in this act, except where the 
context clearly indicates a contrary intention, shall be defined as fol- 
lows : 

The word “committee” shall mean the organization committee o 
the Federal reserve bank of the United States. : 

The word “bank” shall mean the Federal reserve bank of the 
United States and shall include all the branches, subbranches, and 
agencies thereof. 

The word “ board" shall mean the board of seven directors of the 
Federal reserve bank of the United States, known as the Federal 
reserve board. 

The word “branch” shall mean a branch of the Federal reserve 
bank of the United States established in the United States. 

The words “ executive committee’’ shall mean the executive com- 
mittee of a branch of the Federal reserve bank of the United States. 

The words “national bank”’ shall mean a national banking associa- 
tion now or hereafter organized or existing. 

The word “depositor” shall mean a national bank or a bank or 
trust company, organized under the laws of a State or the laws of the 
United States relating to the District of Columbia, which shall have a 
deposit in the Federal reserve bank of the United States. 

The word “district” shall mean a banking district from time to 
time created and designated by the Federal reserve board. 

The words “net deposits” shall mean net deposits as from time 
to time defined for national banking associations by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, not inconsistent with law. 

The word “ subbranches”’ shall mean subordinate offices of branches 
of the Federal reserve bank of the United States. 

The word “agencies” shall mean agencies of the Federal reserve 
bank of the United States located in foreign countries, the Territories, 
and insular possessions of the United States, 

ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE. 


Sec. 3. That as soon as practicable after the passage of this act 
the President shall appoint a committee of five, to be designated the 
** Federal reserve-bank organization committee.”” The committee— 

(a) Shall select a chairman and secretary and such other officers 
as it may deem necessary from its own members and appoint assistant 
officers, clerks, and other necessary employees ; 

(b) Shall accomplish the corporate organization of the Federal re- 
serve bank of the United States; 

(c) Shall adopt a seal for the bank, which shall, during the process 
of organization thereof, be the seal of the committee, and adopt seals 
for the several branches, which shall correspond to the seal of the 
bank with the name of the branch added; 

(d) Shall invite and receive popular subscriptions to the capital stock 
of the bank, in accordance with the provisions of section 5 of this act 
and under regulations to be prescribed by the committee ; 

(e) Shall make the certificate provided in section 6 hereof; 

(f) Shall do all other things necessary to accomplish the corporate 
organization of the bank. 

APPROPRIATION FOR EXPENSES. 

Sec. 4. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum sufficient to establish and 
provide accommodations for the bank and its branches, not to exceed 
$500,000 for the bank, and an equal amount for each branch thereof, 
and for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, in 
accordance with the following limitations, viz: Each member of the 
committee shall receive in full compensation for his services the sum 
of $10,000, besides his actual and necessary traveling expenses, and 
in carrying out the provisions of this act the committee is authorized 
to ineur such expenses as it shall deem necessary, not exceeding the 
sum-.of $250,000, including compensation and expenses, all of waich 
hall be payable by the Treasurer of the United States upon vouchers 
approved by the committee. ‘The valance of the appropriation herein 
made shal! be disbursed by the board for the purposes herein set forth, 
payments to be made by the Treasurer of the United States upon 
vouchers approved by the board. The total amount of the appropria- 
tion herein made shall, from time to time, be reimbursed to the United 
States by the bank as hereinafter provided. 

STOCK ISSUE. 

Sec. 5. That the capital stock of the bank shall be $100,000,000, 
divided into 1,000,000 shares of a par value of $100 each; such stock 
shall have no voting power, and shall be free from all Federal, State, 
municipal, or other taxes, except that the holders thereof shall be 
subject to the provisions of Federal income-tax laws with epost to 
the income derived therefrom The holders of such stock shall be 
entitled to dividends thereon at the rate of 5 per cent per annum and 
no more, which dividends shall be cumulative, and upon dissolution 
of the bank such holder shall receive the par amount of such stock and 
all the balance of the assets shall become the property of the United 
States, 


Such stock shall be offered for popular subscription at par by the 
committee, under regulations to be prescribed by it, not more than six 
months after the passage of this act. In case the amount of capital 
stock is oversubscribed, the committee shall first allot the shares of 


stock to the subseribers for the smallest number of shares. Every 

subscriber shall accompany his subecription with cash or a_certified 

check for 5 per cent of the total amount thereof. The proceeds of the 

5 per cent payment of the stock subscription shall be deposited in 

national banks to the eredit of the committee, and by the committee 

assigned and transferred to the credit of the bank upon its organization. 
ORGANIZATION CERTIFICATE. 


Sec. 6. That after the popular subscriptions to the capital stock of 
the bank shall have been closed the committee shall make an organiza- 
tion certificate specifying— 

(a) The names of the .subscribers to the stock, with the number of 
shares allotted to them respectively ; 

(b) The form of stock certificate adopted by the committee and the 
methods for the transfer thereof and such other details in connection 
with the organization as the committee may determine. 


Such certificate shall be executed under the name of the committee b 
the chairman and secretary thereof and attested with its seal, and shall 
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be forthwith transmitted to the Comptroller of the Currency, who < 
file, record, and carefully preserve the same in his office. = © shall 


CHARTER, 


Sec, 7. That upon receipt of such certificate the Comptroller of th 
Currency shall issue a charter of incorporation to the persons appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate as the rd hereinafte; 
provided for, which charter shall contain a recital of the compliance 
with the provisions of this act by the committee and a statement of th, 
subscriptions that have been made to the capital stock of $100,000,0yy 
of the Federal reserve bank of the United States; and the issuance 4: 
such charter by the Comptroller of the Currency, countersigned jy {),. 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall complete the corporate organization o; 
the Federal reserve bank of the United States. pon such organization 
the board and their successors and the stockholders of the bank as they 
may from time to time exist shall be a body corporate, to be known as 
“The Federal Reserve Bank of the United States”; to have a term of 
existence of 50 years from the date of the issuing of such charter: ;, 
have the power to contract, to sue and be sued, to acquire, own, |eas. 
sublease, hold, and sell such real and personal property as may |. 
necessary for the conduct of its business; to buy, sell, and deal in goiq 
coin and gold bullion, promissory notes, and other evidences of indeltod. 
ness, and to discount notes, bills, and acceptances; and to have sych 
further powers, privileges, and functions as are hereinafter specitied j, 
this act. ‘The bank shall be located in the city of Washington, 1) ¢: 
and shall have 12 branches located in cities selected by the board anij 
subbranches wherever designated. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE BANK. 


Sec. 8. That the government and control of the bank shall be, and 
hereby is, vested in a board of seven directors, to be known as the 
Federal reserve board, who shall exercise the powers conferred upon 
them by the provisions of this act. Such directors shall be appointed 
and one of them shall be designated as governor, and another of: them 
shall be designated as deputy governor by the ident of the United 
States, all by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Such 
selections shall be made from persons who are citizens of the United 
States and are qualified by experience and training for the proper di, 
charge of the duties imposed upon them by this act, and in making 
such selections due weight shall be given to the agricultural, com. 
mercial, and industrial interests of the different sections of the coup. 
try, and at least three of the members shall be persons recognized 4; 
possessing exceptional banking and financial experience. 

The term of office of cach member of the board shall be 14 years, 
and until his successor is appointed and qualified, except that the terms 
of office of six of the persons first appointed shall expire at the end of 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years, respectively. The President shall have 
power to remove any member of the board for cause, such removal! and 
his reasons therefor to be communicated by him to the Senate, The 
governor and the deputy governor shall, subject to the supervision of 
the board, be the active executive officers of the bank. No member of 
the board shall be an officer or Girector of any bank or banking insti- 
tution, or hold stock in any bank or banking institution, and before 
entering on his duties as a member of the board he shall certify under 
oath that he is eligible under this requirement, Vacancies catsed by 
death, resignation, retirement, or removal of the governor, deputy goy- 
ernor, or other members of the board shall be filled by the President. 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and any person 
appointed to fill such vacancy shall hold office for the unexpired term 
of the member to whose place he is appointed; . Members of the board 
shall take an oath of office, which shall be filed with the Comptroller 
of the Currency, shall devote all their time to their official duties, and 
shall retire at the age of 70 years. The governor, or in his absence 
the deputy governor, shall act as chairman of the board. ‘The salary 
of the governor and deputy governor shall be $12,000 and $11,000 per 
annum, respectively, and of the other membefs of the board $10,000 per 
annum. The board shall make report annually of the operations of the 
bank to the Speaker of the House of Representatives. he board shall 
fix a date, which shall be within six months after its appointment and 
qualification, upon which subscriptions to the stock of the bank shal! 
be paid in full. Such date may be extended by the board, with the 
approval of the President of the United States. 

Any subscriber cane, to pay, for the shares allotted to him by the 
committee shall forfeit his right thereto and to his 5 per cent deposit. 
which deposit shall be so forfeited to the 
thereupon be allotted by the board to other subscribers. 

Upon the payment of the 95 per cent residue of the stock subscrip- 
tions, the proceeds shall be d ited with national banks by and to 
the credit of the bank, and shall be so kept on deposit pending the opet- 
ing of the bank for business. 


PRANCH RESERVE BANKS, 


Sec. 9. That the board shall create and designate in the continental 
United States, exclusive of Alaska, 12 banking districts for the purpose 
of establishing within each of such districts a branch of the bank. Such 
districts shall be established“with due regard to the convenience and 
customary course of business of the various sections of the country, and 
shall not necessarily coincide with the boundaries of such State or States 
as may be wholly or in part included within any given district. The 
board shall also establish within each district a branch of the beak 
which shall be designated by prefixing the name of the city in which 
such branch is established to the words “Branch, Federal Reserv’ 

ank.” . 

The board, after two years from the time of the organ!zation °> 
bank, may create new districts and establish branches therein, ane ™ 
readjust the boundaries of districts. lve com 

‘The management of such branches shall be vested In an execut a all 
mittee consisting of five persons to be appointed by the board. which 
be citizens of the United States and its of the districts in wilt 
they serve, shall devote all their time to per oneal duties, ft om per" 


bank, and such shares may 


retire at the age of 70 years. be made i 
sons qualified by experience and training for the digcharge of or 
duties imposed upon them by this and at samt: : abe snd final: 
cna epetieace. Mack member possessing five committee before entering 


cial ex ; be pre- 
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a Af executive committee shall expire 


The board shal 


shall be 10 years, except 
Fn eat 24 e and 8 years, ‘ 
C ‘sation er abers of p tive comm 
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ie over the meetings of the executive committee and; subject to the 


Pree vision of the executive committee, shall be the active executive 
sup'vs of the branches. The executive committee shall have authority 
oflicerablish and discontinue subbranches within their respective dis- 
10 ee No member of an executive committee shall be an officer or a 
vinector of any bank or banking Institution, or hold stock in any bank 


wanking institution, and before entering upon his duties as a member 
°F . hn committee he shall certify under oath that he is eligible under 
requirement. Vacancies caused by death, resignation, retirement, 
this moval shall be filled by the board, and any person appointed to 
or ech _yacaney shall hold office for the unexpired term of the member 
ne ose place he is appointed. Members of executive committees 
= ind cummarily suspended and subsequently removed for cause by 
ney rd after due hearing, and shall be so removed at the request of 
the ‘rity of the depositors of a district expressed by resolutions of the 
8 ee poards of directors of such depositors. Each such executive 
res) toe shall annually, and more frequent! if required by the board 
Con a report of the operations of its branch to the board to be by it 
iMsrporated in or transmitted with its annual report to the Speaker 
a » House of Representatives. Such report of the executive commit- 
oie hall also embody reports from each subbranch established in the 
re ons of the executive committees shall be subject to the ap- 
aroval of the board. 


POWERS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


cee 10. That the board shall be authorized and empowered : 
yy ‘Po govern and control the operations of the bank ; 
‘y) To supervise and control the actions of the executive com- 


mie) To supervise and regulate the issue and retirement of notes of 
¢ho bank, and to preseribe the form, tenor, and denominations of such 


‘To suspend in whole or in part in an emergency all reserve re- 
nents of the bank for 30 days, and to continue such suspension for 
is not to exceed 15 days; 

To suspend in whole or in part in an emergency all reserve re- 
quirements relative to national banks for 30 days, and to continue such 
suspension for periods not to exceed 15 days; 

tf) ‘To examine, at its discretion, the accounts, books, and affairs of 

Nositors ¢ 
: (g To call for statements of the condition of all depositors, in such 
form as it may prescribe ; 

h) To open and maintain banking accounts in foreign countries, to 
establish agencies In foreign countries, and to make regulations for the 
conduct of the foreign business of the branches through such agencies; 

(i) To open and maintain banking accounts, establish branches or 
agencies, or require the establishment by a branch of subbranches in 

lerritories of Alaska or Hawaii and in the insular possessions of 
the United States. 

The enumeration of the powers hereinabove set forth shall not be 
deemed to be a limitation upon the general authority of the board to 
perform and exercise all the services, duties, functions, or services 
specified or implied in this act. 

APPLICATION OF EARNINGS, 


Sec. 11. That the net earnings of the bank, after deducting taxes, 
expenses, and proper reserves against the acquisition of permanent 
property, shall be devoted, first, to the payment of a 5 per cent cumu- 
lative dividend upon the stock; and, second, after the reimbursement 
to the United States of the advances appropriated under section 4 of this 









act, to the accumulation of a surplus of $20,000,000, and after the ac- 
cumulation of such surplus, one-half of such earnings above said divi- 
dend requirements shall be paid to the United States and the other 


one-half devoted to the aceummniation of a further surplus until the 


total surplus reaches $50,000,000, at which amount it shall be main- 
1 





d, and thereafter all earnings beyond such dividend and surplus 
irements shall be paid to the United States. The earnings so dis- 
tributed to the United States shall be applied by the Secretary of the 
freasury, within three months after the receipt thereof, to the redemp- 
tion of outstanding bonds of the United States, after advertisement 
published in each district at least once a week for four successive weeks 
immediately preceding the date fixed for such redemption, which ad- 
vertisement shall call for the tender of bonds, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall thereupon, in his discretion, purchase of the bonds so 
tendered those offered at the lowest prices up to the amount of such 
earnings in his hands at such redemption date. 
BUSINESS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK. 
& 


ut. 12. That, except as otherwise provided in this act, the bank 
shall conduct business solely with the United States Government, with 
the national banks, and with such other banks and trust companies as 
may from time to time be permitted to deposit their reserves with the 
bank, rhe accounts and transactions of all depositors shall be con- 
‘ned to the branch and subbranches of the banking district in which 


ee Seeiien are located, and to foreign agencies of the bank, as 
4crein deline¢ 


to 
re¢ 
tr 


FISCAL AGENCY. 
Sec. 13 


ene That the bank shall be the fiscal agent and sole depository of 
~ oe Stutes, except with respect to deposits authorized by the 
a sivings bank act, and exous that for purposes of collection and 
bank ‘er only the Secretary of the Treasury may designate national 
28 Government depositories. 


ete, Secretary of the Treasury shall gradually effect a transfer of 
pe ul fund of the Treasury to the bank, which transfer shall be 
howe ced within 12 months after its organization. Such transfer, 
Utter i etl! not include the & per cent fund for the redemption of 
t- one ational-bank notes, nor that portion of the general fund 
sion, o. wSUty held by Government depositories in the insular posses- 
officers thee wegnies of the United States or balances of disbursing 


in such 2° Bela so long as no branch or subbranch of the bank exists 
On » possessions or 'ferritories, 

ory ltd after a date to be determined by the Recretary of the Treas- 
ty and the board, b t 


of the bani ut not later than six months from the organization 

deposited i all the revenues of the United States shall be regularly 

drawn ag 'n the bank and disbursements shall be made by checks 

the on such deposits, except revenues and disbursements in 
“wat possessions and Territories of the United States. 

Ser FIVE PER CRNT REDEMPTION FUND. 


banks’ whine the bank shall be required in behalf of the national 
redemnring >, 2 motes invelreulation to make the 5 per cent 
“Con fund held in the’ general fund of the United States Treas- 


LI—77 











ury, and any deficiencies in the said fund shall be forthwith paid by 
the bank to the Treasury of the United States upon demand, and the 
bank shall be forthwith reimbursed by the national bank in whose 
behalf such payment is made. 

GENERAL FUNCTIONS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK. 

Sec. 15. The bank shall have power: 

(a) To purchase and sell the obligations or other securities of the 
United States, as defined by section 5413 of the Revised Statutes, and 
also such of tho obligations of the Territories and insular possessions 
of the United States as are guaranteed principal and interest by the 
United States; 

(b) To purchase, sell, and deal in gold coin and gold bullion, to 
make loans thereon, and to contract for loans of gold coin and gold 
bullion, with or without giving security therefor, which security may 
a = bonds and other obligations of the United States owned by 

e bank; 

(c) To receive from any depositor for deposit or collection current 
funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, notes of the bank, or 
checks, drafts, notes, or bills of exchange payable upon presentation ; 

(d) With the acceptance or indorsement of any depositor, to dis- 
count notes, drafts, and bills of exchange arising out of commercial 
transactions, such notes, drafts, and bills to be of a character to be 
determined and defined by the board. Such definition shall only include 
notes, drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, 
industrial, or commercial purposes, or which shall represent a bona 
fide sale of agricultural products or other goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, or which shall have been issued for the purchase or sale of the 

| bonds or other obligations of the United States. Such definition shall 

| not, however, include notes, drafts, or bills of exchange issued or 
drawn for the purpose of holding for future sale and delivery agri- 
cultural products or other goods, wares, or merchandise, or for carry- 
ing or trading in stocks, bonds, or investment securities, other than 
the bonds and obligations of the United States. Notes, drafts, and 
bills of exchange admitted to rediscount, as so defined under this 
paragraph, must mature within not exceeding 90 days from the date 
of rediscount ; 

(e) With the acceptance or indorsement of any depositor to discount 
notes, drafts, or bills of exchange which are based upon the exporta- 
tion or importation from or to the United States of goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, or agricultural products, as determined and defined by the 
board, and which mature within not exceeding six months from the 
date of rediscount ; 

(f) To purehase from depositors and to sell, with or without its 
indorsement, bills of exchange arising out of commercial transactions 
as determined and defined by the board and payable in forcign coun- 
tries, but such bills of exchange must mature in not exceeding 90 days 
from the date of the purchase and must bear the signature, indorse- 
ment, or acceptance of two or more responsible parties, of which at 
least one shall be that of a depositor ; 

(g) Under rules and regulations prescribed by the board, to pur- 
| chase and sell in the open market, either from or to depositors or 
| through its agencies or from or to banks, firms, corporations, or indi- 

viduals in foreign countries, notes, drafts, and bills of exchange of the 

kinds and maturities by this act made eligible for rediscount; also 
cable transfers ; 

(h) To cpen and maintain banking accounts and establish agencies 
in foreign countries for the purpose of purchasing, selling, collecting. 
discounting, and dealing in foreign bills of exchange, gold coin and 
gold bullion, and cable transfers, and to buy and sell, with or without 
its indorsement, through its foreign correspondents or agencies, such 
prime foreign bills of exchange, arising out of commercial transactions, 
as may be defined by the board, which have not exceeding 90 days 
to run and which bear the signature, acceptance, or indorsement of 
two or more responsible parties; 


DOMESTIC EXCHANGES. 


Sec. 16. That the bank shall receive at par all checks, drafts, or other 
obligations of the bank and each of its branches or sub-branches. The 
executive committee of each branch shall from time to time, subject to 
the approval of the board, determine and publish exchange and collec- 
tion charges to be made with respect to all checks, drafts, and other 
exchange and collection items, other than those of the bank, received in 
accordance with paragraph (c), section 15, of this act. Such charges 
shall not be in excess of the approximate actual cost of collection of 
such checks, drafts, and other items. 


PRIORITY OF LIEN. 


Sec. 17. That the bank shall have a first and paramount lien upon 
all of the assets of every national bank for all debits and liabilities due 
from it to the bank, except as to taxes and the claims of the United 
States, and the bank shall likewise have a first and paramount lien 
upon all the assets of every other depositor for all debts and Habilities 
due from it to the bank, except debts due by such a depositor to the 
United States and to the State of its incorporation, and except with 

| respect to trust funds held by trust companies. 
LIMITATIONS OF DISCOUNTS. 

Sec. 18. That no depositor shall be entitled to discount notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange or acceptances, with the bank, in excess of the 
amount of the unimpaired capital and ae of such depositor, nor 
shall the aggregate of such notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and accept- 
ances, upon which any one person, company, firm, or corporation shall 
be primarily liable be rediscounted for any one depositor, at any time 
exceed 10 per cent of the unimpaired capital stock and surplus of such 
depositor; but this restriction shall not apply to the discount of bills 
of exchange payable outside of the continental United States, drawn in 
good faith against existing values. 

RESTRICTION OF INDEBTEDNESS OF NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS, 

Sec. 19. That no national bank shall at any time be indebted or in 
any way liable to an amount exceeding the amount of its capital stock 
at such time actually paid in and remaining undiminished by losses or 
otherwise, except on account of demands of the nature following: 

(a) Notes of circulation ; 

b) Moneys deposited with or collected by it; 

¢) Bilis of exchange or drafts drawn against credits due to it, or 
money actually cn deposit to its credit or due to it; 

(d) Liabilities to the stockholders of the national bank for dividends, 
surplus, and undivided profits ; : 

(e) Liabilities incurred under the provisions of paragraph (d), sec- 
tion 15, of this act; 

(f) Liability as indorser on notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, aris- 

| ing out of commercial transactions, as defined in paragraph (f); sec- 
‘tion 15; of this act; 
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(gz) Liability as acceptor of drafts or bills of exchange; subject to the 
limitations of section 20 of this act; 

Section 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 

Depositors other than national banks shall be subject to the provisions 
of this section. 

ACCEPTANCES, 

Sec. 20. That any national bank may, at its discretion, accept drafts 
or bills of exchange drawn upon it, having not more than six months’ 
sight to run, and growing out of commercial transactions as described 
in this act and ss defined by the board, but no national bank shall 
accept such drafts or bills of exchange to an amount at any time ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate one-half of its paid-up and unimpaired eapital 
steck and surplus fund. 

CIRCULATING NOTES, 
Sec. 21. That the bank may issue its circulating notes, which shalt 
I ar in all parts of the United States in payment of all 





reise nd all other dues to the United States, and also for | 
all salaries and other debts and demands owing by the United States 


to Individuals, corporations, and associations within the United States 
and its possessions except interest on the public debt. Such notes shall 
be a first lien on all of the assets of the bank and shall be redeemable 


on demand at any office of the bank in gold or lawful money of the | 


United States, at the option of the holder. As long as any such notes 
ire outstanding the bank shall segregate in its own vaults and carry 
in a special : 
Inited States gold certificates to the amount of the face value of the 
notes from time to time so outstanding, or at its option shall so segre- 
gate gold coin or gold bullion or United States gold certificates to the 
amount of not less than 50 per cent of such face value, and collaterals, 
consisting cf promissory notes and bills accepted for rediscount under 
the provisions of section 15 of this act, or refunding notes of the United 















States hereinafter provided for, or both such collaterals and refunding 

notes, equal at their cash value to 100 per cent of the face value of the 

notes from time to time so outstanding. Such collaterals may be ex- | 
ec} d from time to time for other collaterals or refunding notes 

within the limitations aforesaid and of equal cash value. 

PRINTING, DENOMINATIONS, AND FORM OF THD CIRCULATING NOTES OF 


THD BANK. 


See. 22. That in order to furnish suitable notes for the bank the | 


Comptroller of the Currency shall, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, cause plates and dies to be engraved, in the best 
manner to guard against counterfeiting and fraudulent alterations, and 
shall have printed therefrom, upon the distinctive or special paper 
which has heretofore been or may hereafter be lawfully adopted by 


him for printing United States notes, and numbered, such quantity of | 
notes, in blank, of the denominations of $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, | 


$1,000, and $10,000, as may be required by the bank. Such notes shall 
express upon their face the promise of the bank to pay on demand, at- 
tested by the written or engraved signature of the governor or deputy 


governcr and cashier, and bear the engraved imprint of the seal of the | 


bank. 
RESERVES OF NATIONAL BANKS. 
Sec. 23. That from and after a date to be fixed by the board, in no | 
eyent Ionger than 5 years nor less than 30 months from the date of 
the organization of the bank, every national bank shall be required to 


keep and maintain a reserve of not less than 12 per cent of its net 
deposit liabilities, as defined by the Comptroller of the Currency. Any 


part of such reserve, but in no event less than one-half thereof, may | 


consist of a deposit with the bank, and the remainder shall be in gold 
and lawful money in the vaults of the national bank. 

Irom » the organization of the bank the board shall effect as 
rapid may deem wise under commercial conditions frem time to 
time existing, and complete within the periods herein provided, the change 
to the minimum reserve requirements above set forth. Such change shall 
be effected by the issuance of notices to all national banks which shall 
state the percentage of the total reserve which must 30 days thereafter, 












and until further notice, be deposited with the bank, and the amount | 


which thereafter may be held in gold and lawful money in its vaults. 


Such requirements, however, shall fairly consider the agricultural, com- 

mercial, and industrial conditions ef the country and its various sec- 

tions, and be so apportioned and determined as to cause the least 

1 ions upon the business of national banks, and compliance with 
Pie sage ie 


ions of the board shall be mandatory, and in such direction 


sS quire ut 

the ird shall give due weight to the distinctions recognized under | 
existing laws between country banks, reserve city banks, and central 
reserve city banks, but such directions shall be uniform with respect 
to banks of each of such classes. 


ABOLITION OF NATIONAL BANK CLASSIFICATION. 
Si 24. That from and after the organization of the bank no action 


shell be taken under the provisions of section 1 of the act of March 
%, 1903, or section 2 of the act of March 3, 1887, providing for the | 
d ation of cities as additional reserve cities and additional central 
reserve _itles, respectively, and from and after the establishment of 
the new minimum reserve provided in this act the classification of 


national banks, as now provided by section 5191 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, as amended, shall be abolished. 
RESERVES. 

Sec. 25. That the bank shall establish and maintain at all times a 
reserve equal to not less than 50 per cent of the net deposit HMabilities 
of the bank. Such reserve shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, 
United States gold and silver certificates, and other lawful money of the 
United States. 

RATES OF DISCOUNT. 
Src. 26. The board shall establish, from time to time, a normal rate 


of discount, which shall be uniform at branches and subbranches of 
the bank, except as herein provided, and the board shall renew or 
change such normal rate at stated meetings to be held at least once 
in each week and shall immediately announce the normal rate go re- 
newed or changed. The normal rate of discount so established shall be 
eharged by the branches and subbranches of the bank to depositors 


with respect to all rediscounts of such depositors up to an amount 
not exceeding the amount of 20 per cent of the unimpaired capi- 
tal and surplus of each such depositor; amd the rate of discount 
charged by the branches and subbranches of the bank upon all re- 
discounts in excess of such 20 per cent shall be increased by the 
hoard for each 10 per cent of increase in such rediscounts. The addi- 
tiond] rates of discount established by the board upon such rediscounts 
in excess of said 20 per cent shali in like manner be uniform throug 


erye account on its books gold coin or gold bullion or | 


| oat the United States, but such additional rates may be estadlisheg 


by the board in progressively increasing amounts for each 10 per cent 
of increase, and the additional rates of discount above the normal rate 
| Shall, in like manner, be announced from time to time by the boarg. 
PROVISION FOR THY ISSUE OF REFUNDING NOTES AND REFUNDING roxps, 
Sec. 27. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorizeg and 
directed to refund one-half of the 2 per cent United States bonds hay 
| ing the circulation privilege and on deposit with the Treasurer of tis 
| United States to secure national-bank note circulation at the date t 
| the organization of the bank at the times and in the manner provided 
; in section 28 of this act. He shall accomplish such refunding jp part 
| by the issue of refunding notes. Such refunding notes shall be a direct 
| obligation of the United States, shall bear interest at the rate of 3 pe 
| cent per annem, shall be payable in gold of the present standarg of 
| weight and fineness and only at the bank or any of its branches and 
shali mature at various periods, as determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, not exceeding one year from their respective dates of isgyo 
and shall be issued under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretars 
| of the Treasury as to the form, tenor, and denominations thereo: - re 
| vided, ‘That such notes may, at the option of the Secretary of ths 
| Treasury, be extended for periods of one year during a period of 24 
years from the date of the organization of the bank. e 
The Secretary of the Treasury is further hereby authorized ana di- 
rected to refund sucl. of the 2 Ee cent United States bonds having tho 
circulation privilege, the refunding of which is not hereinbefore provided 
for and at the times and in the manner provided in section 28 of this 
j}act. He shall accomplish such refunding Wy, the issue of bonds. Such 
bonds shall be a direct obligation of the United States, shal) bear jy. 
terest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, shall be payable in goiq 
coin of the present standard of weight and fineness, shall mature 29 
years from the date of issue thereof, shall not have the circulation 
privilege, and shall be issued under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to the form, tenor, denominations. and 
nature thereof. Both the refunding notes and the 3 per cent bonds 
hereinabove authorized shall be exempt from Federal, State, municipal 
| and other taxation, both as tc income and principal. , 
PURCHASE AND REFUNDING OF 2 PER CENT BONDS. 


| Sec, 28. That the bank shall from time to time purchase from tho 
| Several national banks at prices not exceeding par and accrued interest 
2 per cent bonds of the United States up to an amount not exceeding 
| one-half of the total of such bonds on deposit at the date of the 
| organization of the bank with the Treasurer of the United States to 
secnre circulation. Such purchases shall be made from the several 
national banks up to amounts not exceeding the par value of one-half 
| of the amounts of bonds owned by the res fve national banks, and 
securing their circulation outstanding at the date of the organization 
of the bank, and thereupon the bank shall be responsible for the re. 
| demption and retirement of the notes of each of such national banks to 
| the amonnt of th: purchase price of the bonds, less interest, so pur- 
chased from it, which responsibility shall constitute payment to such 
national banks, rosectieely. for such bonds, and thereupon also such 
| national bank shall be relieved from all further liability in respect of 
; such notes of such national bank, the responsibility for the redemption 
and retirement of which has been so assumed by the bank, except to 
pay. the same on demand and reeeive in exchange therefor from the bank 
| lawful money to the face amount of such notes. So much of section 
| 5223 of the Revised Statutes of the United States (act of June 2, 
1874, ch. 343, see. 4, 18 Stats. U. 8., p. 124) and of the act of July 12, 1882, 
chapter 290, section 9; Twenty-second United States Statutes, page 





| 164; act of March 4, 1907, and act of May 30, 1908, as provides for 
| the withdrawal by any national bank of its circulating notes by the 
| deposit of lawful money with the Treasurer of the United States, and 
| the taking up of the bonds which such national bank has on deposit 
with the Treasurer for the security of such circulating notes, and as 
| provides that the amount of bonds on deposit for circulation shal! not 
| be reduced below $50,000 for any such national bank, and as provides 
| that not mere than $9,000,000 of lawful money shall be so deposited 
with the Treasurer of the United States during any calendar month 
| for the purpose of withdrawing circulating notes of any such national 
| bank, are hereby repealed, ~ : 
| immediately after purchasing such bonds the bank, under regula 
| tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury and the board, 
| Shall, from time to time, as and when the national-bank notes secured 
| by such bonds are redeemed, exchange such bonds with the Treasurer 
of the United States. to am amount mot exceeding at par the agste 
gate amount of the face value of such redeemed notes. Such exchange 
shall be for an equal amount at par of refunding notes hercinbetore 
authorized, and upon the maturity of any such refunding notes the mak 
| shall pny such notes, for the account of the United States, to the hold 
ers thereof, but it shall, at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for a period of 20 yeas from the date of the organization of the bes , 
| in liew of reimbursement for such payments, accept in exchange, oF 
such notes new refunding notes of an equal aggregate amount an the 
analogous form and tenor. The bank shall pay semiannually we te 
United States out of its earnings and before reimbursement © - 
vances made by the United States under the provisions of section 4 
of this act, a tax upon its circulating notes of an amount opel po 
r cent per annum, caleulated upon the amount of refunding n° 
rom time to time so outstanding. July, 1915 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall, upon the 1st day of = a him, 
and annually thereafter, under regulations to be prescribed Dy oi 
allot among ‘the several national banks, in proportion to the riD''.) 
amounts of their circulating notes cutstanding pom fh the cireula- 
aggregate amount of 2 per cent United States bonds with the or, 
tion privilege. which such banks shall be entitled to exchange 4 That 
3 per cent United States bonds hereinbefore authorized: /” ae 20, 
in no one year shall be allot a greater aggregate amoult vo. fom 
000,000 thereof, and upon the receipt of such 2 per cent bem” ", 
such national banks the Se of the Treasury shall chance its 
exchange. Should any national bank fail in any year 50 '0, herein 
full allotment of 2 per cent bonds for the 3 per cent one * ations! 
rovided, the Secretary of the Treasury may permit any the deficiency 
k or banks to exchange bonds in an amount equal te | 1@ change 18 
caused by the failure of any one_or more banks ie of this 
such year. At the expiration of 20 years from the She circulation 
every holder of United States 2 per cent bonds par BE or at d 
privilege then outstanding shall receive payment t — t, |nterest. 
| accrued interest, and thereafter such bonds shall are impair, 
| Nothing contained im this act shall be construed to . any of 
restrict the circulation privileges now given by law to ° 
' the United States. 
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STATE BANKS AS DEPOSITORS. 
sec. JO. That from and after the organization of the bank any bank 


> hant association or trust company organized under any law of any 
or bans under any law of the United States relating to the District of 
folumbia may make application to the board and shall by the board be 
snthorized to become a depositor in the branch organized or to be organ- 
‘vod within the district where the principal office of the applicant is 
located but before granting such application, and from time to time 
h yreafter, the board shall satisfy itself that-no provision of the charter 
oF aan applicant or of any law spplying to it prevents a lawful com- 
Tiance with the requirements of this act and the regulations of the 
ee and unless so satisfied the board shall refuse such application or 
require the retirement of such depositor. 

refore being admitted as a depositor, and during the period when it 
shall continue as a depositor, eac applicant shall comply with the regu- 
lations promulgated from time to time by the board and with the follow- 
ing requirements : 
mg ro establish and maintain a reserve of the character defined in 
tl is act equal to 12 per cent of its net deposits as defined by the board. 
aS) ro establish and maintain a paid-up and unimpaired capital to 
an amount not less than that required of national banks under the pro- 
visions of section 5138 of the Revised Statutes, as amended. 

(c) To be subject to such examinations of its books and affairs as 
the board may from time to time direct. 

“(d) To prepare and submit reports of its condition and transactions 
at such times and in such forms as the board shall direct. 

" Upon the issuance of a certificate of authority by the board each 
applicant shall be entitled to have all the rights and privileges enjoyed 
py national banks as depositors in the bank. 

“te at any time it shall appear to the board that any such applicant 
which has become a depositor has failed or ceased or become unable to 
comply with the provisions of this section or the regulations of the 
poard, it shall be within the power of the board to require such de- 
positor to surrender its rights as such and to pay and discharge in full 
any and all of its obligations to the bank and to the United States. 

No such applicant admitted as a depositor may surrender its rights 
or wihdraw from its obligations as such until after the expiration of 
six months from the giving by it to the bank of a written notice of its 
ntention so to do, nor unless and until it shall have paid or discharged 
in full all indebtedness and obligation of every kind owing by it to the 
bank and to the United States. 

BANK EXAMINATIONS, 


Sec. 30. That the board shall, at least once in each calendar year, 
cause an examination to be made of the assets and affairs of every de- 
jositor, and more frequently if the board shall consider special examina- 
tions necessary, in order to furnish a full and complete knowledge of 
he condition of any such depositor. ‘The reports of such examinations 
shall be made in triplicate, one copy thereof filed in the office of the 
ptroller of the Currency, one copy in the principal office of the bank, 
i one copy in the office of the branch of the bank of the district in 
which such depositor has its principal office. The person assigned to 
he making of such examinations shall have power to call together a 











the 
juorum of the directors of the operant under examination, and they 
may be required to state under oath the character and circumstances of 
iny asset or liability of such depositor. All examiners, their assistants 
nd clerks, other than those appointed by the board, shall be appointed 
nd employed by the executive committees of the respective branches, 
ibject to the approval of the board, and for service within the districts 
here such branches are located. They shall receive fixed salaries, the 
mounts whereof shall be determined by the board. The expenses of the 
examinations herein provided for shall be assessed by the executive com- 
mittee upon the depositors of the respective districts, in proportion to 
the assets or resources held by such depositors upon the dates of the 
eXaminations, 
Upon request of any depositor the executive committee of any branch 
y arrange for special or periodical examinations of its affairs, the 
st and expenses of such examinations to be borne by such depositor. 
\ll examinations, whether thus regularly provided or specially author- 
ze, shall be so conducted as to inform the bank of the actual condition 
f the depositor examined, and the lines of credit being extended by 
such depositor, and any other information essential to a knowledge of 
the condition of such depositor, as may be required. 
rhe board shall, at least once each year, order an examination of each 
ranch and subbranch, and a report of such examination shall be made 
i triplicate and one copy thereof filed in the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, one copy in the principal office of the bank, and one 
‘in the office of the respective branch. Such examinations and re- 
ports shall be so conducted and made as to exhibit the actual condition 
of the assets and Habilities of the respective branches and subbranches, 
ha tie amount and character of their reserves, and of the amount, 
character, and maturity of all their investments and rediscounted paper. 
> Comptroller of the ae shall, at least once in each calendar 
ake an audit and examination of the books, accounts, and affairs 
‘ye bank, a report of which he shall include in his annual report to 
a> ongress, ‘The cost of such examination shall be borne by the bank. 
ny inn posttor, Dor any officer, director, or employee thereof shall make 
“iy toan or grant any gratuity to any examiner. Any bank officer, di- 
‘tor, or employee violating this provision shall be deemed guilty of a 
“weleanor, and shall be fined not more than $5,000 and a further sum 
‘0 the Money so loaned or gratuity given. Any examiner accept- 
‘oan or gratuity from any depositor shall be deemed guilty of a 
wieanor, and shall be fined not more than $5,000, and a further 
petting ial Le the money so loaned or gratuity given, and shall forever 
to be disqualified from holding office as an examiner for the 
while bole shall perform any other service for compensation 


iat hee office, nor shall he be an officer or director of any 
weet Institution, 
rhe ¢ 
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within theses with the board, and one “e in the office of the branch 
have theit Giatriet in which the respective depositors under examination 
tllows "ene of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended to read as 
Gen such as 
Officers or a , : 
Or ane yet, employees of the Federal reserve bank of the United States, 
*e vested in the courts of justice.” 
tet: PROHIBITED COMPENSATION. 


be by, weficis That no officer, director, or employee of a national bank shall 
than the su) Of OF receive, either directly or indirectly, any fee (other 
sual salary or director’s fee paid to such officer, director, or 
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REPEAL OF BOND REQUIREMENT. 
Sec. 33. That so much of the provisions of section 5159 of the Re 


omptrolier of the Currency shall file one copy of every report | 
Revised serennee with the provisions of sections 5211 and 5240 of the | 


Association shall be subject to any visitorial powers other | 
are authorized by this title, or are vested in the directors, | 





employee by the national bank and other than a legitimate fee paid to 
an attorney at law for legal services) or any commission, gift, or other 
consideration other than as aforesaid for or on account of his services, 
vote, or influence as such officer, director, or employee, in connection 
with or in respect of any loan, purchase, sale, payment, exchange, or 
transaction with respect to stocks, bonds, or other investment securities 
or notes, bills of exchange, acveptances, bankers’ bills, cable transfers, 
or en made by or on behalf of a national bank of which he is 
such officer, director, or employee. Any person violating any provision 
of this section shall be eee by a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or by 
imprisonment not exceeding five years, or by both such fine and impris- 
onment, in the discretion of the court having jurisdiction: Provided, 
| That this restriction shall not be construed to cover transactions in 
ood faith and in the ordinary course of business between a national 
ank and another national bank or a banking firm or a State bank or a 
trust company. 


POWERS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Sec. 32. That from and after the passage of this act any national 
bank having a paid up and unimpaired capital stock of not less than 
$1,000,000 shall be authorized to establish agencies or branches in fo. 
eign countries, and such agencies or branches shall be established and 
maintained under regulations to be prescribed by the Comptroller of th: 
Currency ; and om national bank whose place of business shall be in a 
city of not less than 50,000 population shall be entitled to establish 
branches within the corporate limits of the municipality within which 
its principal office is located, and all national banks shall be author 
ized to exercise such trust company powers and functions as may be 
poece by the laws of the State within which its principal office is 
ocated; and section 5190 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended 
accordingly. 


vised Statutes of the United States, and section 4 of the act of June 20, 
1874, and section 8 of the act of July 12, 1882, and of any other pro- 
visions of existing statutes as require that before any national bank 
shall be authorized to commence banking business it shall transfer and 
deliver to the Treasury of the United States a stated amount of 
United States registered bonds be, and the same is hereby, repealed, 
and hereafter a national bank, having retired all of its national-bank 
note circulation, may withdraw all United States bonds deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States. From and after the organization 
of the bank no national bank not having Government funds on deposit 
with it shall be required to maintain on deposit with the Treasurer of 
the United States any bonds of the United States in excess of the 
amount required to secure the outstanding circulating notes of the 
national bank. 
EXEMPTION FROM TAX. 

SEc. 34. That sections 19 and 20 of the act of February 8, 1875, 
shall be amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 19. That every person, firm, association other than national 
bank associations, and every corporation, State bank, or State banking 
association other than the Federal reserve bank of the United States 
shall pay a tax of 10 per cent on the amount of their own notes used 
for circulation and paid out by them.” 

“ Sec. 20. That every such person, firm. association, corporation, 
State bank, or State banking association, and also every national ban! 
ing association, shali pay a like tax of 10 per cent on the amount of 
notes of any person, firm, association other than a national banking 
association, or of any corporation, State bank, other than the Federal! 
reserve bank of the United States, or of any town, city, or municipal 
corporation, used for circulation and paid out by them.” 

Src. 35. That all existing statutes relating to the control and 
examination of the plates and dies for the printing of the notes of 
national banks, and relating to destroying and replacing of worn-out, 
lost, stolen, and mutilated notes of national banks, and to the macera 
tion of notes of national banks, and prescribing penalties for imitating 
or mutilating all notes of the national banks, and for counterfeiting 
notes of the national banks, and for using or having control, custody, 
or possession of any such plates without authority, and for passing 
counterfeit cireulation, and for taking unauthorized impressions of 
teols used in the prepcration of notes of national banks, or having the 
same in possession, or for dealing in counterfeit circulation, shall apply 
in all respects to the notes of the bank and to the plates, dies, and 
tools of all descriptions conneeted with the issuance thereof as fully 
and with the same force and effect as such statutes now apply to the 
notes of the national banks and to the plates, dies, and tools connected 
with the issuance thereof; and all penal provisions of existing laws 
in connection with any acts done with respect to any of the matters or 
things above described shall be applicable to such acts done with respect 
to the matters and things relating to the issuance of notes of the 
bank ; and the provisions of section 5209 of the Revised Statutes shall 
be applicable to all officers, agents, and employees of the bank. 


JURISDICTION OF DISTRICT COURTS. 


Sec. 36. That the district courts of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and determine all causes to which the bank shall 
be a party, and such causes shall be brought in the judicial district in 
which an party to the action other than the bank is a resident, and 
service of all process may be made upon any officer of the bank at its 
office in Washington or at any of its duly authorized and established 
branches or subbranches. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burron] to insert the 
matter proposed by him in lieu of the words proposed to be 
| inserted by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen }. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. OWEN. I now move the adoption of my amendment as 
| amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma as amended, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, the Senntor from Iowa [ Mr. 
| CumMINS] wishes to still further present an amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator can do that when the bill is re- 
ported to the Senate, if he likes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As I understand, there will be opportunity 
to amend this amendment after it is in the Senate. 


LLL LLL LLL LL 
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Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The question now is, as I understand, on 
the adoption of the amendment as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. OWEN. The bill will be reported from the Committee of 
the Whole to the Senate, and in the Senate Senators will have a 
right under the rule to offer amendments. 

Mr. BURTON. To foreclose any possibility of any error, as 
to parliamentary rules, I desire to give notice now that I shall 
ask for a separate vote on the so-called civil-service amendment 
when the bill is in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be compelled to 
rule against the Senator from Ohio on that question. ‘The 
ninendment comes from the Committee of the Whole as a whole, 
nnd it must either be agreed to by the Senate as a whole or 
rejected by the Senate as a whole; but that does not prevent 
the Senator from Ohio from again introducing an amendment 
in the Senate and having it voted upon, 

Mr. BURTON. ‘Then, I give notice that in the Senate I shall 
move to strike out of the amendment that portion relating to 
civil service. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, Mr. President, that I may understand 
this matter, I ask if the amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa is adopted as in Committee of the Whole, and then as 
amended the bill passes into the Senate, will it be in order to 
move to strike out any part of the bill or to offer an amendment 
to it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled that amend- 
ments may continue from now until every Senator has had every 
opportunity to introduce every amendment he wishes to intro 
duce, whether such amendments have been introduced in Com- 
mittee of the Whole or not. 

Mr. OWEN. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment ef the Senator from Oklahoma as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
concur in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. NELSON. I offer an amendment to a portion of section 
11. subdivision (¢), on page 30 of the last print of the bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, there are quite a number of 
Senators who are absent who did not expect the bill to come 
into the Senate at this time, and I suggest the absence of a 
quorum in order that we may have a full Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the poll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 








Ashurst Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shields 
Bucon Goft Myers Shively 
Bankhead Gore Nelson Simmons 
Borah Gronna Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Bradley Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Brads Ho!lis Oliver Smith, Md. 
Lrandegee Hughes Overman Smith, 8. C. 
Lristow Jackson Owen Smoot 
Bryan James Page Sterling 
Burton Johnson Perkins Sutherland 
‘ n Jones Pittman Swanson 
cl berlain Kenyon Poindexter Thomas 
Chilton Kern Pomerene Thompson 
Clapp La Wollette Ransdell Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Reed Townsend 
‘ ke, Ark. Lea Robinson Walsh 
Colt Lewis Root Warren 
Crawford Lippitt Saulsbury Weeks 
Cummins McCumber Shafroth Williams 
Dillingham McLean Sheppard Works 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sherman 
l VICE PRESIDENT. LEljighty-three Senators have an- 

swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is entitled to the ficor. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Secretary's desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senater from Minnesota will be stated. 

‘The Secretary. In the print of the amendment of December 
18, which has just been agreed to as in Committee of the Whoie, 
on page 30, beginning with line 15, it is proposed to strike out 


the proviso which begins “And provided further,” down to and 
words “one-half per centum,” 
lieu thereof to insert the following words: 


4 Be tt. } 
in ng the 


1 provided further, That wherever and so long as such reserve 
shail fall and remain below 50 per cent the Federal reserve bank shall 
I a special tax upon the deficiency of reserve at a rate increasin 


pro] wrtion ) 


Sf 
n t put Behe coud 
tion thereof that the reserve falls below 50 per cent a tax shall be | \f the soldier sends the notes to his wife to be = at the 








such deficiency, 


levied of 1 per cent, 


as follows: 


on line 22, and in 


For each 2$ per cent or 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendinent 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELson] to the amendmen 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the effect of the amendmey 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEtson] is to mate 
the tax which controls the reduction of reserves an effective 
control in lieu of the very weak and ineffeetive provision jp. 
cluded in the amendment which was offered and adopted jag 
evening. The provision for maintaining the gold reserve of 9 
per cent, which was adopted last evening on the motion of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN], was that when the reserve 
falls below 40 per cent down to the point of 323 per cont the 
Federal reserve board shall impose a tax of net more thay 1 
per cent—in itself but a trifling restraint. It will be quite 
ineffective to discourage the reduction of the reserve. The gis 
couragement comes from making it expensive to reduce the 
reserve—that is to say, making it expensive to increase the 
amount of the reserve notes in proportion to the reserve 4 
tax of 1 per cent would be quite ineffective for that; but under 
the provision which has been adopted it is to be not more thag 
1 per cent. It could be one-fiftieth of 1 per cent if the boar 
saw fit; so that the Congress of the United States really 
does not put its heavy hand upon the reduction of reserve prac. 
tically at all until the reduction of reserve comes down to 3 
per cent. 

The effect of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Minnesota is that we begin with the amount fixed as a reserve 
and make it increasingly more and more expensive for the 
banks to reduce the reserve beyond the amount fixed. 1 hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] to the 
amendment adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the discussion of this bill has 
centered so largely around the gold reserve and there have beea 
so many predictions of the dire consequences which must ensue, 
unless it is much larger than that required by other nations 
and so many prophecies of coming misfortune not only to the 
bill but to the purpose whieh is sought to be subserved by it 
have been made that I have been constrained te remind the 
Senate of the fact, although it is a trite one, that history re 
peats itself, and does so with each recurrence of the same species 
of legislation. I want therefore to trespass upon the Senate 
for a moment or two to read an extract from Mr. Blaine’s 
Twenty Years of Congress, which recites some of the utter 
ances that attended the discussion of the legal-tender act—an 
aet, Mr. President, which became necessary because of its 
exigencies to prosecute the greatest war in history, when gold 
and silver, like the cowards they are, had crawled into their 
holes, found their hiding places, and left the Nation face to 
face with nothing to sustain it but the credit of its people upon 
which, after all, this contemplated currency and all currency 
must eventually rest. I read from page 417 of the first volume 
of Mr. Blaine’s work: 

Mr. Conkling agreed with some other gentlemen, who said this bill 
was a agitation declaration of national bankruptcy. He agreed wilt 
still another gentleman who eaid that we were following at a humble 
and disgraceful distance the Confederate Government, as it is called, 
which has set up the example of making paper a legal tender and 
peatebias with death those who deny the propriety of the propositics. 

r. Conkling declared that insolvency is rnin and dissolution, and le 
believed that in ing this bill, as was said by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Thomas], we are to realize the French propositiaa 
about virtue—that it is the first step that costs. Another and anotie 
and another $100,000,000 of this issue will follow. We are p!unsing 
into an abyss from which there are to be no resuscitation and 3 
resurrection. Mr. Conkling thought it right to learn of an enemy, and 
already the London Times hails this $150,600,000 legal-tender Dill 4 
the dawn of American ban ey, the downfall of American credit. 
The public debt by the ist of the ensuing July, within leas thas © 
year from the first battle of the war, was already estimated 
$806,000,009. 

I read from page 421: 


Mr. Owen Lovejoy sought occasion to give the measure & — 
malediction, declaring there is no precipice, no chasm, no yore 
bottomless gulf before this Nation so terrible, so appalling, gh gy 
as the bill before the House, and Mr, Roseoe Conkling soucit ‘ic ® 
to say that he concurred im every word Mr. Lovejoy had spokes. 


I read further from page 421: 
SENATE. 


ational 
In the first section th rovided that the interest on the nat — 
debt should be paid im coin.” Upon this point Mr. Bessenden, (0 ier 
that the public credit in large degree depended. As to the he wy 
feature of the notes he could not make ee mind to supporter? De 
your legal-tender clause, he inquired, make your notes a on the? 
you imagine that because you force le to take toilow? What is 
| are to be worth the money, and that no njury is w fo » are injurisg 
| the consequence? Does not property rise? You say ts peing a les 
| the soldicr if you compel him to take a note without s ads? And 
| tender, but will not the sutler as much more on 


e result? The 6 


gtore for necessaries for his family, what will be 
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hat are sold are purchased in New York, the price is put on in New | understood that the House, deeming it a dead letter, agreed to pass it 
York . profit ts added in the country, and thus the soldier loses just | on condition that the Senate would adopt the House scheme for $300,- 
heh, You are not saving anything for anybody. 800,600 more legal tender, bearing no interest.” 























Mr. Fessenden _then inquired, What do we offer without this legal- February 23, 1863 (Financial and commercial): “The bank bill bas 
sondor clause? We are offering notes with the imterest secured beyond | now passed both Houses. The bill was forced through the House of 
7 stion if the amendments proposed by the Committee on Finance of | Representatives by the party spur and against the conviction of a 
a < e are adopted, based on the national faith, and with the power | majority of Members. * * * Gur conservative financiers are some- 
~s sit and receive 5 per cent interest in any subtreasury, and the | what alarmed at the prospect and do not conceal their opinion that the 
wor of the Government to sell its steck at any price to meet what- | new bank law is likely to produce am inflation more general, more dan- 
iay be necessary to meet. Will notes of this Kind stand better | gerous, and more certain to generate wild speculation than direct 
y ing out if you put the confession upon their face that they are | issues of legal-tender money by Government. It fs clear that the Dill 
vcoapded by you and that you know they ought not to be received and as passed imparts to the bonded debt of the United States the ¢ ’ 
? nid not be unless thetr reeeption is compelied by legal enactment ? inflation capacity as is possessed by the legal-tender notes: in other 
phe argument against this view, according to Mr. Fessenden, is simply | words, it ‘mobilizes’ the whole Government debt, bonded and float- 
banks will net take the notes unless they are made a legal | ing, and places it in the light of an irredeemable curren \ is 
nd therefore they will be diseredited. It was thus reduced to | certain to enhance values of all kinds, Meanwhile it provides the Gov- 
hetween the Government and the banks, and the question is | ernment with no money.” 
banks have the will and the power to discredit the notes | February 26, 1863 (Financial and commercial): “ Mr. Chase believes 
d States Treasury. that he will Bes money under his bank act. Some of his confidential ad 
‘O4 Gans _ & = cote > visers, who have made fortunes by their intimacy with him e 
{ i24 Senator Sumner said: i= are generally understood to be short of stocks. * * rhe 
ssary to incur all the anquestionable evils of unconvertible | premium en gold seems to have deprived the Washington financiers of 
d into cireulation by act of Congress to suffer the stain | the little financial capacity they possessed, and they seem likely gis 
nal faith, to bear the stigma of a seeming repudiation, | late in view of that premium onty.”” d rt 
the present that eredit which is in itself a treasury, and | Further articles appear in subsequent issues of the Herald, which can ca 
to debtors everywhere that contracts may be varied at the will be obtained or summarized for the Secretary, if he desires. They all 
ae wger? Surely there is much in these inquiries which may | flout the idea that the bill will check expansion or that it can fail to 
ail uzuse, * * * He could not give his vote without warning | inflate prices of a)l kinds. These articles are ail under the “ Finanelal 
the Government against the danger of such an experiment. The medi- |} ang commercial” headings. 
cine of the Constitution must net become its daily bread. — 
President, Congress in that crisis rese to the oecasion [Extract from the Detroit Free Press on the currency bill of 1863.] 
cted that law, the celebrated legal-tender act, in spite | _ Editorial, February 25, 1863: “ The effeet of the passage of the bank- 
7 eas . . | ry 2 3e o + > “vest has tan af rest ‘ e 9 
of the fieree opposition it encountered and the prophecies of | <— oa ee Aces gp oth gy Sige! gla 
d er which attended its birth. With the money thus ob-/| cent. At this rate, long before ys tt i r 


| ¢ t he issue of $300,000,000 I mp!) : 
1 and thus created the Union was saved, for it gave it the | $1 = ane will ' worth $4, in paper. * * * The immediate effect f 
for the equipment of its armies and the supply of its | %* “! ‘™#ation Is already visible in the advance of prices. 


It strengthened the credit of the Government by test- | {Extract from the Life of Salmon P. Chase, by Shuckers.] 
; staying powers. 


ng i . . Senator Collamer summed up the chicf objections against it (the bill). 
[ am one of those old-fashioned men who believe that the | They were: That it proposed to tax the State banks out of existence; t 
irreney which was then issued was and is and will continue | that it avers aS oe 1,300 or 1,400 pare, Gotan business in wh 
ine . were catlee me loyal States at feast 3,000 3 er 
. most popular eurrency in the country. No party has | , ee ahatees Samba’ 









ss 6.000 institu- 
| tioms entirely fndependent of the power of visitation by 


ut ‘ those States; 
lared since 1878 to propose the retirement of the remaining | that it removed frem all forms of State taxation all the capital em 
reasury notes issued under its provisions. Mr. President, in | me > local banking corporations, thus interfering with the school 
ee oak : : r “4 ono . . “ep unds of many of the States; that it made the Government sponsible 
years to Come, W hen this bill shall have been tried in the | for the ultimate redemption of the circulation of the associations; that 
ble of experience and fcund equal to the needs and wel- | it put great political power into the hands of the Secretary of the Treas- 
f the country, Senators may have occasion to remind the | urri 7 hired the banking associations to circulate thre ired 
ain’ Buin’ ese Sal tain ia ° . - | millions of currency at a yearly expense of twelve millions in goid to 
mtry DJ similar historic al referent es to what has been said | the people, who were at last responsible for the circulation ; in short, the 
in this discussion concerning the operations of this bill and the | people of the country would derive no benefit from the operations of the 
haracter of the money which it proposes te quicken into life. | aon nee that, after all, the profits derivable to the banks would be too js atte 
Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask to submit for the Recorp | *™*": ots ; ; : 
1 memorandum of comments upon the national-bank bill at the (Hxtracta from the Bankers’ Magazine, 1863 : 1 
ume it was passed, and prophecies of evils that it was said | he september number (pp. 162-166): “Section 46 of the bill is said 
would follow. | to be unjust, since an association formed im Connecticut, where the 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair | terest is but 6 per cent, must take 1 per cent less than an association 
hears none | formed in New York or 4 per cent less than one formed in ¢ fornia, 
—s hone. . while at the same time it is subjected to all the restrictions of elther of 
rhe matter referred to is as follows: the others. 
“9 is, in ¢ -asure. subversive 1e obiects of the law. s 
Extracts from the New Yerk Herald upon the currency bill of 1863.] 2. It is, in a measure, subversive of the objects of the law 


this clause it renders it impracticable for banks in many of the States 


New York Herald, February 24, 1863: “The Secretary should under- | to avail themselves of its privileges. In the first pla 


Stand that everybody approves the object of his bilk * * * But, 





a States commercial necessity has foreed the legislatures to make laws : 

in the first place, it is not considered wise or fair, when the northern | authorizing parties te tix tie interest of money by contract at i 
* have invested every dotlar of their capital in United States se- | nicher than that established as the legal rate of interest in the absence 

curities, to choose this moment to make war upon them; nor is it con- 









lered ‘pol in the present delicate conditioe ef the relations between | of the contract, in some cases so high as to amount to a virtua! repeal 
an dae | aw re is law provides that assoclations may take 
the States and the General Government to provoke a conflict on the | a re eee ae eo Se an ao ie eee eee cee 
subject of banking, which would inevitably be the result in the. anene | and no more.” 3 —— oat kee ieee oe , . = 
of an attempt by Congress te override and annul the banking laws of | ; — — ) de’ matin 
New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Ohio. In the second place, | This forms the thetae for quite a long article. 





th Page 816 begins an article by H. H. Van Dyck, superintendent of th 
he lea whieh seems to be entertained by the Secretary of the Treas- | banking department of Sher York, entitlea * Faukine in New York.’ 
on that the passage of this banking bill whl provide money fer the This is included in the April 1864, number. l have Coy ied parts f it 
prosecution of the war and enable the Government to dispense with | : 0s : 
etiinasn | as follows: 

| 


tert : sues of greenbacks. is seouted in business circies aS 2&2 mon- | “The first obvious effect of the national system must be t! 
rous delusion. * * Mr. Chase’s ineomprehensible belief in his | nate multiplication of banks of small capital throuzhout the 
< scheme has created no little uneasiness among commercial men.” | 6 @ ¢ desicned merely as conduits through which the « 
‘shentncial and commereial column. ) ‘ | received from Washington is to flow out upon the commun! 
iry 19, 1863 (Fimaneial and commercial): * * * “ It is to ’ 












| T .- hac In 16% e nflre re aided ¢ hone of ! 
| that there may be some men of sense and business experience | eee of ee ares, obnd 1 a Shee the 3 
mmittee, as otherwise there is reason to fear that the childish | ontiogal banks will be rapidly on ‘tin ane oe oe | s 
iin im the advance in gold causes at Washington and the | tn. irredeemable currency already afloat will serve further to illustrat 
dinary hallucination whieh prevails in official circles with regard | the aroblem of the tates ore wane 8 oN 
of the bank bill, may lead to the adoption of a policy which | wo . ioe oe : thet Dm ir aie ' F auiitetiined tm’ 0 
the Government without means before the summer ends, If | — au teas aod bs rie. Oo — ieee ae 
ies to any extent whatever upon the bank bill or upon | eee itera ee S been’ tried tor Mew Eneiand ant Ne 
‘> further issues of greenbacks have been made for means to | (fo) .° 4. The + ito CN z ae "ante ant te tbe 
war, it is certain as fate that the Government will be | 29*@Coned, SS OF Seen 5S aso seid to be a ;' 
_that Mr. Chase will find himself before the year ends | in eee in counting. assorting. etc. 
, solicit more money from Congress. Sheuld this occur, the | The lessons of experience, as well as th ; . 
‘touity for the nonpayment of the soldiers and resulting disorders | soninz. e. rej ueraes to the theory t mat the cu 
. *{ Upon those Members of Congress who can not realize that a | meets con aeons * per at t ae at f 
wi ney is an inevitable concomitant of a great war and me they are received ror the pupltc dues. . 





es from the standpoint of the New York Stock Exchange.” porting this proposition.) 
war tty =3, 1863 (Financial and commercial) : “‘ The Hon. Robert J. | “Time and experience will also demonstrate 
iaaeeer a eems to be considered quite a financial authority in Wash- | tempting to make Washington the focus for the , len 
tantly reperted as predicting a rise in gold unless some- | furnishing curreney to the banks of the whole country, with the attend 


of at 





th... vf Other he recommends is instantly dene. Now, it is well that | ant receipt and transfer of securities. which a state of continua! finar 

tomas s of the Government and of Congress who make no pre- | cial change requires.” (A long paragraph devoted to working out 

about the ei tmclal knowledge should understand that all this alarm | idea.) : 

: ,° Tise in gold and all these devices to stop it are idle nonsense. | “Under existing laws two-thirds per cent of the stockhold f \ 
be ridtenl... UY te stop the rise in gold by futile bank schemes would | any banking association may give notice of a discontinuance of business ; 
Will hee. * * * ‘The bank Dill has now passed the House and | and proceed to wind up its affairs. But the process is a lingering on i 
wi ote ' ‘aw. As Mr. Spaulding properly said in his speech, it | and may require years. A proceeding of this kind entered info at the 

Ror wi it ‘he Government a doliar for the prosecufion or the war, | same time by all the Institutions of the State would be destructive of 





ble Mr, Chase to dispense with more legal tender. It is | business interests. * * * In what manner can the legislature trans 
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fer the issues of this currency in a body to the jurisdiction of the 
National Government and stil] retain its hold upon these securities, 
enforce the regulations under which the trust is now managed, and yet 
shorten the almost interminable period which must elapse before this 
circulation can be returned? The banks organized under the national 
currency act are restricted in their suits, actions, and proceedings to 
the circuit, district, and Territorial courts. These courts are too few 
and far between to answer the demands of a system as extended as that 
proposed. On what terms and under what restrictions shall the State 
courts be brought into requisition for the collection of debts and the 
adjustment of controversy?” 

Bankers’ Magazine for June, 1864 (p. 964): “A report of the com- 
mittee expresses the most serious apprehension in regard to the financial 
situation.” 


[Extracts from National Monetary Commission report on origin of the 
national banking system.] 


Page 90. “In May, 1863, Hon. Amasa Walker published in the Bank- 
ers’ Magazine some remarks which he had prepared for a speech in the 
House of Representatives, but which he was prevented from delivering 
through the application of the previous question. After having shown 
that the proposed currency was full of imperfections, that at best it 
was a ‘feeble and imperfect currency,’ he nevertheless says he prefers 
it ‘to that it was designed to supersede, because it will be uniformly 
current everywhere, because there is a tax on it, because it will aid the 
Government in financial operations, and because it will identify the 
interests of our moneyed institutions with the credit of the Govern- 
ment.’ ”’ 

Page 92. “On the 2d of November, Samuel Hooper wrote Mr. Chase 
from Boston, inclosing with comments a slip cut from the London Exam- 
iner, which he thought might interest Mr. Chase as expressing the opin- 
ions of an intelligent writer on financial subjects. He closed his letter 
with the following expression of his disappointment at the situation: 
‘I do not like having the small banks only organized under the new 
law, and regret that no large banks are yet organized in the principal 
commercial cities, to be made depositories of public money, as it seems 
to me very desirable, though I doubt if any large banks here or at 
New York would receive deposits of the public money on conditions that 
I understand to be prescribed by the Treasury Department.’ 

“The new organizations were attacked on the 28th of November, 
1863, by a committee of the New York Clearing House, composed of 
John E. Williams, president of the Metropolitan Bank, of New York, 
and John L. Everett. The preparation of the report was attributed to 
Mr. Williams. It was submitted to the clearing house at a meeting on 
the 5th of December, 1863, and was accepted and ordered to be printed 
and distributed. The following clause of the report is of interest: ‘It 
must have been observed by all that the applications for banks under 
this law, though numerous, are for small amounts, many of only $50,000 
or $60,000 capital. Your committee know of but very few who are 
designed to do a legitimate banking business. There may be others, but 
from the small amount of capital of more than a hundred of them, and 
the localities of several, your committee strongly suspect them of being 
intended for banks of circulation only, not regular banks for deposits 
and discounts, but what are known in our Western States by the ex- 
pressive term “ wildeat banks,”’”’ Mr. Chase had written Mr. Harring- 
ton on the 19th of November to the effect that when the system had 
been established throughout the country it would be an ‘easy matter 
to bring all the present capital of the State banks into it.’ How this 
was to be accomplished he did not at this time suggest.” 

Page 96. “ The war cry of Medill in the Chicago Tribune had been 
‘Tax the banks out of existence.’ Lovejoy echoed it in the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Chandler, in the Senate, said: ‘I would vote an 
absolute prohibition tax. I would take possession of it—the circula- 
tion—during the continuance of this war, and say to the banks, ‘ You 
shall not occupy it until peace is restored,’ ” 

[Extracts from report of the New York committee on banks, made April 
1, 1864, to the legislature. ] 

This report criticizes bitterly the action of Secretary Chase in un- 
settling the rates of interest at which legal-tender notes could be con- 
verted into interest-bearing securities. It complains because Congress 
has “carried the immunity annexed to investments in the stocks and 
securities of the United States so far as to exempt them from taxation 
by or under State or municipal authority.” The primary effect of this 
exemption is said to be more particularly evident in the case of corpora- 


tions. “The banks of this State hold United States stocks to an 
amount far beyond their aggregate capital. Could this exemption there- 


fore be made operative in their case, it would at once remove $109,- 
000,000 from the reach of State and local taxation and throw the 
accumulated burden upon property in other forms. When it is borne 
in mind that the aggregate amount of the national debt already exceeds 
two thousand millions of dollars, and that an equivalent amount of 
property is to be withdrawn from taxation, we can not but apprehend 
disastrous results.” * * * 

“The payment of the tax imposed under this law was resisted by 
the banks who were parties to the suits not from an unwillingness to 
contribute toward the public expenses, but from the inequalities known 
to exist in other sections of the State in regard to the taxation of invest- 
ments in United States securities and the belief that the corporations 
established under the authority of Congress would, under the exemp- 
tions authorized by that body, evade all taxes for State and municipal 
purposes. It is due to the distinguished and able representatives from 
the New York banks who appeared before the bank committees of the 
senate and assembly to say that they emphatically declared their entire 
concurrency in causing all capital * * * to pay its legitimate share 
of the public burdens; but that a discriminating tax, which should 
reach only the institutions of this State, whilst those of congressional 
origin would escape with impunity, could not fail to be fatal to the 
existence of the former.” Further complaint is made that the New 
York banks have encountered the determined hostility of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and through him of congressional action, until their 
continued existence is problematical. “It is the crime of our system 
that it stands in the way of a gigantic scheme of centralization, by 
which the whole banking capital of the country is to be brought under 
the dominant influence at Washington, and if not made subservient to 
the ambitious views of a financial Secretary, at least to become the 
football of congressional politicians. Questions of constitutional pre- 
rogative are disposed of in a manner so flippant as to leave a reasonaole 
doubt whether the provisions of the Constitution are regarded as of 
binding validity. * * * Corporations with special privileges are 


planted within the States, without the consent of the latter. * * #*® 
The sovereign right of a State to tax the property of its citizens is 
treated as a nullity, whilst the inequality thus produced is. held out as 
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a bounty for enlisting under the banner of congressional banking.” [t 
is further said that the legitimate wants of government could be pro- 
vided for by the State banks. A crisis in the near future is predicted, 





[Extract from Hugh McCullough’s Men and Measures of Half a Century.) 

There were four causes for the unwillingness of the State banks to 
become national banks: 

First. The apprehension that the national system might prove g 
repetition of the free-bank system of the West, which had been a dis. 
reputable failure. 

Second. The opinion that in becoming national banks, and issuing 
notes secured by Government bonds, their interests would be so identi. 
fied with the interests of the Government, their credit so dependent 
upon, so interwoven with, the are credit, that they would be ruined 
if the integrity of the Union should not be preserved. 

Third. The danger of hostile legislation by Congress or the annoyance 
to which they might be exposed by congressional interference with their 
business for partisan purposes. 

Fourth. The requirement that in order to become national banks thoy 
must relinquish the names to which they had become attached and be 
known by numerals. ; 


{Extracts from the New York "- e regard to the currency pj!) of 
1863. : a 


The Times of January 29, 1863, prints and editorially indorses q 
plan for restoring the national credit, which the writer offers to take 
the place of Mr. Hooper's and Mr. Spaulding’s bills. “ Unless the pup. 
lic is willing to exchange the paper money for bonds and by thus -o. 
turning to the coffers of the Government limit the issues to a reasonahje 
amount, the whole system must tumble to pieces, involving eyery)o 
in the common ruin.” , 

Editorial, February 16, 1863, quotes and opposes an article in tho 
Albany Atlas and Argus, in which that papers says, “This favorite 
measure of the administration and of the Cabinet would not haya 
elicited the opposition of those Senators (extreme upon all questions 
of party) if it had not been liable to the most serious objections on 
grounds both of expediency and constitutionality.” ' 

In addition to these, it is asserted that Messrs. Howe, Howard, and 
an, of Indiana, were up to the last moment opposed to Mr. Chase's 
scheme. . 

“The bill may be defeated, but_if so, some other nearly as obje-- 
tionable will be submitted.” The Times criticizes this article very pit. 
terly and throughout the course of legislation upholds the administra. 
tion in respect to the bill. 

February 18, 1863, a letter signed J. says, in part, “The objection 
to this scheme is that it is too slow in its operation to aid the Govern. 
ment, and it is still inflation in another form and will not prevent a 
depreciation of the currency any more than the issue of greenbacks 
without banks.” Further, this maa advocates a central bank located 
in New York. ' 

[Extracts from Bolles’s Financial History of the United States.] 


Page 201. “The bankers of New York having heard that Mr. Chase 
would recommend a national banking system in his annual report, 
James Gallatin prepared and read to him ‘an exposition of the futility 
of resorting to such a scheme, and explained how it would fail to yield 
to him the supply of capital which he uired.’ The banks had not 
yet fully learned how r. Chase regard their advice; their doubt, 
however, was solved within a few months. * * * 

“At this time public opinion was divided and opposition to the plan 
was not confined to the banks nor to interests allied with them. In an 
able and elaborate report on the finances and resources of the country, 
adopted by a very respectable society in January—the Geographica! and 
Statistical Society—the following criticism was expressed: ‘ Were this 
ples of banking adopted, the circulating currency of the country would 
»e irregular in value at different points, for remote banks would not 
redeem at par at the center of exchanges. Not only so, but it would x 
constantly varying in amount, pomacs ——- change in values, fo! 
marketable value depends on the quantity of the circulating medium. 
Each bank would sell its security and call in its circulation whenever 
the high price of United States stocks or the wish of the owner might 
suggest the course. And, again, from other sources large amounts 0! 
bank notes would at different times be thrown out for circulation, and 
thus inevitably would perpetual change in the quantities of circulating 
medium perplex and embarrass commercial transactions. ; 

“Tt is true that in New York this system has worked well, but it is 
equally true that in Illinois it has been a failure; and it would hav 
been a failure in that State on the first financial pressure bad no re 
bellion occurred. The larger part of the banking capital of the State o! 
New York is in the city of New York, and the center of exchange being 
in the city capital concentrates there. The city banks have very ‘de 
bills in circulation, and the result is that the country banks wine e 
pend for profits on their circulation issue that circulation without _ 
as the city banks are always ready to redeem and for a reasonable ime 
hold the bills of the banks of which they keep the accounts, charsi 
interest on the debit balances, however small, and allowing no ae is 
on credit balances, however large. Excepting in New England, there ’ 
no such commanding center where redemptions are made when m eded. 
As a system for the entire Union we can draw no proper a 1 and 
the success of the plan in New York.’” (Report of the Geographical am 
Statistical Society, p. 5.) corably by 8 

Bolles (p. 207): “The Finance Committee reported Ee Mr. 
bare majority of 1, Senator Rice, of Minnesota, at the req — ae 
Chase, giving his vote in favor, though voting against the bi! © 
passage in the Senate.” neoch, He first 

“Mr. Collamer opposed the bill in_ an elaborate spece™. oir the 
showed what mee | would be caused in settling the busine So hele 
State banks. ‘It will be found that the people will not br iy transi 
present system of banking, interwoven as it is with all th on 


tions, bound up as thelr business life is with it, to establish ve 


‘ee for this 
under this bill, and they will never buy United States stocks for on 
purpose.’ He questioned the right of the Government to _—_ ea pro 
so great on the State banks as to drive them out of Ds eee ie 
vision contained in another bill under discussion by ne porations in 
questioned the right of the Government to establish yore aitation. 
States and Territories entirely independent of their poe | ye \ 
He also objected that by putting capital into these bas! See ander 
removed from State taxation. He questioned the propre) iirimate 
taking as a nation to say that we would be respons a eed.’ He showed 
redemption of the bill by the securities that are oy ah The bill 
the danger arising from the system as a ities! ag oy meers and 
provided for the appointment of a comptroller anc o ber ed with av 
agents. The Secretary of the Treasury was to be Se ublie revenue 
thority to make some of the banks depositories of the pu’ 


ly 
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, distribute the $300,000,000 of stock which could be put into Senator Collamer, of Vermont, February 10, 1863: “You propose 
institutions. ‘If the Secretary of the Treasury can be furnished | to set up these banks, put out their circutation as a national currency, 
ese powers and chooses to use them,’ said Senator Collamer, |-and guarantee its payment. Wherein is that any better than the papér 
st be a very bungling politician if he can not make himself | we have got now? Is it any better? What is it founded on? United 
ent any day.’ Other objections were raised by him, but the most | States credit, United States stocks. Whom do the bill holders look 
seussed feature of the law was the propos tax of 2 per cent oe ee tic gees The United States Treasury. We say we will 
eir capital. redeem them. The system has no other foundation. All these fictitious 
> 1g callatin, of New York, wrote to Senator Fessenden during } contrivances abeut the responsibility of the individual stockholders 
ate: ‘In-eur State, as well as in the West, the system of bank- | amount to nothing at all * * * It is simply founded upon the 
iblie stocks ‘has proved delusive in seasons of great depression | public responsibility, and indeed to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Sher- 
prices of such stocks, being less reliable than banking upon real | man] that seems to be their great value.” 
ess mereantile paper (net accommodation) at short dates; and the On another sheet will be found a summing up of the opinions ex- 
lealing in the latter in this city having been compelled te protect | pressed by Senator Collamer, who really led the op 
tion of the public-stock banks in order to saye the latter from eee from Mr. Hugh McCullouch’s Men 
ntey.’ Century. 

“The prin inal speech delivered ogninst the bill = the House was HOUSE 
M taker, of New York. Many objections were stated, one of which ‘ is ? e Celia acenihs ail Bl Bit ere 
= the bill did not provide a central place for the redemption op aperemuaaatioe: Renter. ona of ioe eupmagtent: of the aa read a lett 

tes. Each bank was to redeem its circulation at the place of | 4). PE nova ro . ned 1 a a inate y Che - i 1a new he, Meets 
The New York banking system provided for the redemption of Beate banka.” ans aa vitably destre 
nk notes in the chief city of the State. When the previous Stenmmeetaaties eatiaen, 0 tite, an anil, sebiieeion dite tnind 
v-fynd system existed there bank notes were from one-eighth to 2 P wages - . - . — ee ee ee oe 
I A 8 . s the State banks would be ruined by the bill, and also ob 
nt discount, varying by their distance from the place of redemp- | coction requiring every association 10 keep on hand 23 p 
‘Such would be the case,’ said Mr. Baker, ‘ with the notes which | frcotntion and deposits im lawful Monee sales, he dialled 
pose to issue under this system in each individual State, but the | to jssne nededairinie ated esauted bt United St t mo ee ; aoe 
nt upon them would be far greater in other States and at distant to be redeemed ~ “ incenvertible v ond r edie ee oe H — 
‘rom their place of issue. To remedy this evil and make this serted that when th mn he sward: nade ad ey ie ee 2 
icy of uniform yalue throughout the United States, it is abso- Serme of the ct ft - . a “pe Ieciy ae te Ss Oe Cease WS BOG the 
necessary that these associations showld be compelled to redeem : et oe eee eters cena Ge CVGe GECEREEY EONS ; 
a : 7 ~ 4 ; : ; . that the feature of the bill which provides that only 90 per cent of 
notes at their counters, at the commercial center of the State in face val f the | is shall be issu ee cote aan te . 
they are located, and also at New York.’ United. States Tents; and 8 y the we = {st aed 
ther objection stated by him was the requiring of the banks | ¢¢ q permanent public debt ad wienia Ea oP hyn gag ore 
pn on hand 25 per cent of their circulation and deposits in lawful Treauary seteandimars nower. politics ca ied ee ~ 
’ (The States generally allowed banks to issue notes without Sn eniiieien weal ot ATR geet Pei 
» to the amount of specie in their vaults. The only exceptions 
» State of Louisiana, which required a reserve of 33 per cent 
reulation and deposits, and Massachusetts, which, after 1858, 
1 a reserve of 15 per cent. No other case is recollected where 
definite propery between specie and immediate liabilities was 
shed by law. 
haps the last noteworthy argument against the national bank- 
» system was made by Mr. Van Dyck, the superintendent of the 
‘ing department of New York, at the beginning of 1864.” 
ex: This article by Mr. Van Dyck is summarized on a separate sheet. 
les (p. 220): “Although the system was growing rapidly in public 
. heavy streams of criticism were poured on the law from various 
Some persons criticized the law in detail; others as a whole. 
ersons of position and experience maintained that if more paper 
was wanted the Government ought to furnish it instead of 
: institutions, This epinien was held by the committee of the 
ork Clearing Heuse, who were a to examine the law. 
| the committee, ‘more currency is required for the legitimate 
of the country, why should not the Gevernment avail itself 
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and Measures of Half a 


OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


irity o 
i the 
eCcT tT ify 
the manner at 
tent of its patronage. “ With a Comptroller of the Currency wort 
of the trust, the slender reed on which this system is based would 
and inyolve all in one common ruin.” Special stress is laid 
speech upon the idea of the State banks being ruined. 
Representative Alley said the inevitable effect of expanding the 


rency and increasing its volume to $1,000,000,000 would be to “ 


in 


enhance 
the prices of everything to twice or thrice their present value * * * 
thus ultimately occasioning widespread disaster and ruin to ar 
never before witnessed.” 

Representative Noble (Feb. 206) did not believe the 


h extent 


framers of the 
Constitution ever intended to grant such power to Congress, and dis- 
cussed the cighth section of the Constitution, saying the Secr 
(Chase) himself found it difficult to tell where the powe1 
found. 
These addresses are in some cases very lorg. I have marked their 
places in the volumes and can supply them if desired. 

[Extract from New York Commercial Advertiser.] 
Editorial, February 21, 1863: Although we have not felt 
guine as to the great benetits which the banking bill wou! 


power might ye 


tt 

youid accomplish, 
shall be the last to countenance any factitious opposition to it. 
* * it affords some consolation that there is a tolerable prospect of 
having “‘ touched bottom ” on the issuing of Government paper as 
tender, with the probability of its gradually returning to a sp 


) furnish a currency of uniform value—less the expense of trans- 
tion—in every part of the Union. Whereas the national-bank 
rency is not lawfal money and, being payable in different parts of 
State, must be subject to the laws of exchange, which are as 
i the laws of gravitation and necessitate a discount on bank 
> at a distance from business centers:even when redeemable 
ie. Paper currency merely is poor enough at the best. Why, 
ld the Government be willing to give the people an inferior 

ney when it demands a superior one?’” 

“The comptroller’s first instruction required the banks, 
zing, to designate themselves as first, second, etc., national 
he » in which they were located. (Cepied from the Bank- 

ine, p. 191.) ‘The State banks, whose good names were 
3 much to them as a good character to a man, were unwilling 


legal 


cic iwvel. 


[Extract from proceedings of the mecting in relation to the est 
ment of a large national bank in this city (New York).] 
October 21, 1863: Mr. McCullough, Comptroller of the Currency 


(afterwards Secretary of the Treasury), stated that he had be 


i en op 
posed to the currency bill before its passage, but later on, on examina- 
tion, thought it might suffice. * * * “It was his opinion that the 
system of internal-revenue taxes of itself created a necessity on the 
part of the Government for a national circulation which could be rm 
ceived and held with safety.” [Besides. “the people have got a taste 
for notes that will go everywhere. In relation to the « 1 
of a large national bank in New York, Mr. McCullough said he trusted 
that such a bank would be organized as the result of this meeting. 


; _In regard to amendments of the iaw, Mr. McCullough said he con 
s of uniformity and conformity of benighted countries and times. | sidered some amendments necessary. It went too much into detail in 


g Savage and barbarous tribes family names are unknown, and | the regulations of the affairs of the banks and contained some provi- 
nibarbarous countries all that love of individuality which char-/| sions that he thought unnecessary and unwise. He thought that the 
s the progress of advancing civilization is studiously repressed. | rate of interest should be the same in all States, and that the provi- 

» hoped that the Secretary will, upon reflection, retrace this | sion in regard to usury was too severe. While many laws might still 
barbarism, recall his numerical edict, and permit each bank | be needed where capital was not abundant they were hardly necessary 

y something more expressive than a mere number.’” in the older and richer States, and in no State should usury make void 

s _ the contract. There had been times in the history of the country 
from adverse congressional comment on the national-bank | when the banks of New York might have saved large amounts of coin 

bill of 1863.] from exportation and the excessive importations of goods had they 

SENATE. at ee te of the Bank = England, of raising or «« 
vell, of Ke ye * * « pressing the rate of interest as the public interest required. The law 
sued aaa ‘saath — a specie seal eS ie iene also might need amendments to compel the banks to keep their 

in which it is issued. * * 


I 


reanization 
ow away so valuable a possession.” ‘This arbitrary rule,’ wrote ; 
s Gallatin, ‘is so destructive to that individuality which gives 


Tis _to and jis a reward of enterprise and skill that it recalls the 


| 
opportunity to issue a further amount of legal-tender notes? | 


henge oye 


a semis <b Sain Soa os Raamaeee. Sys 


ie 


notes 
* JT am opposed to this from being depreciated at commercial pe ints, and | other ami ndmei ts 
n every form, but if it's to be passed, I think ft showld be given | BOt necessary to mention might be well. “The main features of the 
st a little stiffening.” (He was presenting an amendment requir- | ‘®W @te Tight, but not pertect. 
nks to keep in their vaults im gold and silver coin, at all times, Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I intend to support the amend- 
ial to one-fourth of their issues.) The note holders had r x é . ee dite : oa ; 
urity. “All the States which have adopted this free bank- | Ment offered by the Senator from Minnesota, because I believe 
‘tem require the banks to keep in their vaults a limited amount | it is very much better than the provision which is found in this 
, Some 12 per cent, some 30 percent. * * * Here, however, | })j}). 
require them te ey eae eS: oa bes ari T have The bill as it is now before the Senate, in my opinion, will 
\ intelligent merchants and business men from New York, | result in an inflation of our currency. It provides that all of the 


And Philadelphia, and have yet to find the first one who does Saath eet ee es is ra a 3 
mn it.” ‘The Senator gave potice that he would offer a further national-bank notes shall continue in circulation. Therefore, 


nt to prevent the resulting money from being received for there can be no reduction in the amount of paper currency now 
aay” See : in circulation. The bill as it came from the House sought to 
sol eed eee 5 Soe: prota: ebsoet, af the bill | gubstitute the regional-bank notes for the national-bank notes. 
lienderson, February 10, 1863: “1 have not nearly the con- | AS it has been amended by the Senate it does not substitute the 


bat that others we to Save. * * * I do not oe regional-bank notes for the national-bank notes, but adds to the 
thy the ooo ee SOF & me on the country. s ; . anes. wean sis a ial 

't by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Président, and others present circulation whatever regional notes are issued. Ls 

ubt lt Will give stability to the ‘bonds of the United States. There is no gold reserve behind the national-bank notes. That 
Senator ‘Came Vebtnehe a =? mecitind) ban w tts | 2" bond-secured circulation. There is a gold reserve of some- 
res than, eee ee ’ . 2 s b asses in its "o i ac y ; b 
Pr so hape e's every man * * © will ee little bank | thing over 40 per cent behind the greenbacks. Now it is pro 
based wpen Ge ana throwing out upon the country $15,000 of paper | posed to add to the circulation, besides the national-bank notes 

: t ‘ 0 + 


of ay of his own of $6,000. * * A large on |} that are out, a bond-secured circulation which represents no 
State banks is owned by widows and orphans, and — . 


you strike the most deadly blow gold reserve, an additional circulation of paper, and to require 
Could do by the passage of. this pil.” ee ne for that additional circulation but 40 per cent gold reserve. 


‘ 


i 
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That reduces the gold that is behind the paper circulation to 
a very low point, in my opinion. If we were, as the bill pro- 
posed in the first place, substituting these regional reserve notes 
for the national-bank notes, then there would stand behind the 
paper money 40 per cent of gold, less, of course, whatever reduc- 
tion might be made under the provisions of the bill when it fell 
below the 40 per cent, as provided against by the tax. The tax 
will not be effective, however, as has been very clearly pointed 
out by the Senator from New York; so we are in fact provid- 
ing for only 323 per cent gold reserve, in my opinion. 

I do not believe that is enough, when we have in circulation 
$750,000,000 of paper money that is not secured. We are adding 
to the circulation of the country all that can be added to it upon 
a 324 per cent basis. I think that will lead to an inflation of 
the currency., I do not believe any one of the great commercial 
nations of the world has any such danger in its currency laws 
as that which we are now about to incorporate into this bill. 

I think, therefore, the amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota is absolutely essential. I believe it would be wise if this 
currency were being substituted for the national-bank notes; 
but since it is not to be substituted for the national-bank notes, 
I believe it is imperative that the gold reserve shall be main- 
tained at a higher point than that provided in the bill. So far 
as I am concerned, I intend to support the amendment, believing 
it to be very essential. 

I voted against the amendment of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Root] last night because in that amendment there was a 
limitation on the amount of currency that could be issued in 
addition to the gold reserve required. I intend to vote against 
the provision ‘in the present bill because there is a minimum 
limitation. The present bill says that our paper money can not 
be less than it is now, whether the commercial interests of the 
country demand it or not. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from New York last 
night said that if the paper money aggregated more than 
$900,000,000 there should be a tax put upon the circulation, 
regardless of the business or commercial necessities. I do not 
believe there should be either a maximum limitation or a 
minimum limitation as to the amount of paper money that is 
put into circulation. That should be regulated, in my opinion, 
wholly by the gold reserve that is required. If you fix your 
gold reserve at the proper amount, it will serve as the barometer 
that will regulate and act according to the commercial necessi- 
ties of the country, and our money will expand or contract as 
business requires. It will always be sound if the gold reserve 
is sufficient. If the gold reserve is not sufficient, it will not be 
sound. If tue gold reserve should be too high, it would be con- 
tracted too much. At 50 per cent it is approximately the same 
percentage of gold that we have now in the country, as com- 
pared to our total circulation. 

So I am very much in favor of the amendment, because I 
think it is sound, and at the same time it will give the widest 
opportunity for the expansion of business, with no impediment, 
so far as the law is concerned, either up or down. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am unwilling at this hour 
of the day to take up the time of the Senate further in dis- 
cussing the amendment. I think all Senators understand its 
merits, and in view of that fact I ask for a yea-and-nay vote 
on it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask that the amendment which 
constitutes the pending question may be stated to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. In the last print of the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, on page 30, beginning on line 13, it is 
proposed to strike out the proviso down to and including the 
words “ one-half per cent,” on line 22, and in lieu of the words 
stricken out to insert: 

And provided further, That whenever and so long as such reserve 
shall fall and remain below 50 per cent, the Federal reserve bank 
shall pay a special tax upon the deficiency of reserve at a rate increas- 
ing in proportion to such deficiency, as follows: For each 24 per cent 
or fraction thereof that the reserve falls below 50 per cent a tax shall 
be levied of 1 per cent. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I think the Chair should state 
the pending question, so that it may be understood. Some of us 
have not been in the Chamber during the discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Minnesota to the amendment 
which has just been stated, and on which the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I de- 
sire to announce my pair with the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Stone]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 


Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [My 
BuRLEIGH] and will vote. I vote “yea.” r 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Tyogy. 
TON]. If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. | 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. THornton] to the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. F 11] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGEK (after having voted in the affirmative) 
I have been informed that the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. O’GorMAN] did not vote. Am I correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. | He did not vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a standing pair with that gep. 
ator, and I therefore withdraw my vote. ; 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Borah Dillingham McLean Smoot 
Bradley du Pont Nelson Stephenson 
Brady Goff Norris Sterling 
Brandegee Gronna Oliver Sutherland 
Bristow Hitchcock Page Townsend 
Burton Jackson Penrose Warren 
Catron Jones Perkins Weeks 
Clapp Kenyon Poindexter Works 
Colt La Follette Root 
Crawford Lippitt Sherman 
Cummins McCumber Smith, Mich. 

NAYS—44. 
Ashurst James Owen Simmons 
Bacon Johnson Pittman Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Kern Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Bryan Lane Ransdell Smith, 8. c, 
Chamberlain Lea Reed Swanson 
Chilton Lewis Robinson Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Saulsbury Thompson 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shafroth Tillman 
Gore Myers Sheppard Vardaman 
Hollis Newlands Shields Walsh 
Hughes Overman Shively Williams 

NOT VOTING—10. 

Burleigh Fall O'Gorman Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Smith, Ga. 
Culberson Lodge Stone 


So Mr. Netson’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURTON. I move to strike out subsection (m) in section 
11. This subsection exempts appoititees chosen under the terms 
of the bill from the operation of the civil-service law. I ask 
that the subsection be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 32, of the last print, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] proposes to strike out all of subsec- 
tion (m), which reads as follows: 

(m) To employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, or other 
employees as may be deemed necessary to properly conduct the business 
of such board and to accomplish the purposes of this act. All salaries, 
allowances, and expenses of those employed to be fixed in advance by 
said board and to be paid in the same manner as the salaries of the 
members of said board. All such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, 
and other employees to be appointed without regard to the provisions 
of the act of January 6, 1883 (22 R. S., 403), and amendments thereto, 
or any rule or regulation made in pursuance thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Ohio to the amendment. 

Mr. BURTON. On that I eall for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). 
Again announcing my pair with the senior Senator from Mis 
souri [Mr. Stone], I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty 0 
yote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a ser 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Curperson]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr 
BurLeIGH] and vote. I vote “yea.” | 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I : 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Louisi:ina 
THORNTON] and withhold my vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was al- 
nounced—yeas 40, nays 43, as follows: 


I again an- 
[ Mr. 


YEAS—40. 
Borah Cummins La Follette Root 
Bradiey Dillingham Lippitt Sherman ich 
Brady du Pont McCumber _ ; 3 . 
Brandegee Gallinger McLean Se ease 
Bristow Goff Nelson Ste land 
Burton Gronna Oliver Seenen a 
Catron Hitcheock Page Warr en 
Clapp Jackson Penrose Weeks 
Colt Jones Perkins Works 
Crawford Kenyon Poindexter 
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NAYS—43. 

Ashurst James Owen Simmons 
Bacon Johnson Pittman Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Kern Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Bryan Lea Ransdell Smith, 8. C. 
‘ iberlain Lewis Reed Swanson 
Chilton Martin, Va. Robinson Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Martine, N. J. Saulsbury Tillman 
aaeeher Myers Shafroth Vardaman 
: — Newlands Sheppard Walsh 
Hollis O'Gorman Shields Williams 
Hughes Overman Shively 

NOT VOTING—12. 
Burleigh Fall Norris Stone 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Smith, Ga. Thomas 
Culberson Lodge Sterling Thornton 


S) Mr. Burron’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The amendment just -voted upon pro- 
vided for striking out subsection M, running from line 13 on 
page 32, to the bottom of the page. The subsection provides 
that the board shall employ attorneys, experts, assistants, and 
co forth, and that they shall be exempted from the operations of 
the civil-service law. I now move as an amendment to strike 
ont the language commencing in line 19 with the words “ali 
such attorneys” down to and including the last word on the 


age, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SecRETARY. On page 32, subsection M, beginning in line 
19, strike out the following words: 

All such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, and other employees to 
he appointed without regard to the provisions of the act of January 
6. 1SS3 (22 Rey. Stat., 403), and amendments thereto, or any rule or 
regulation made in pursuance thereof. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. The effect of this amendment, if it pre- 
yniled. of course would be to authorize the board to employ these 
attorneys, experts, and assistants just as is provided in the 
bill, but not to exempt them from the operation of the civil- 
service law. 

Mr. BURTON. The motion I made before included the whole 
subsection. The motion as now presented raises solely the ques- 
tion in regard to exemption from the civil-service law. I regard 
the two preceding paragraphs as extremely objectionable. In 
the first place, they give unlimited authority to this board to 
employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, and so forth, as may 
be deemed necessary, and, in the next place, in the second para- 
graph the right is given to fix all salaries. 

The authority given in both paragraphs is unprecedented. It 
takes away the control of Congress and gives to an executive 
body the determination as to the number of appointments they 
shall make, and also the determination of the salaries, without 
the usual rule that the authority must first be given by Con- 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, as I understand it, the amendment 
as now offered by the Senator from Connecticut does not raise 
either of the questions the Senator from Ohio has just stated, 
but it relates solely to the exemption from the civil-service 
system, and if adopted it leaves it still competent for the Presi- 
dent to exempt any one of these positions from the operation 
of the civil-service requirements. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. That would be my understanding of it. 
It would strike out from the bill the mandatory provision that 
they should not be subject to the civil-service rules. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if I correctly understand the 
Senator from Connecticut, I think his amendment is not in 
order. I am not sure that I correctly understand him. There- 
oo I make the point subsequent to that correction, if I should 
0 in error. 

[ understand that the motion which was previously made, and 
upon which we have just voted, was to strike out the entire 
piragraph, and it was not a motion to strike out and insert. 
I understand the motion of the Senator from Connecticut now 
‘o be to strike out simply a part of the same paragraph with 
ho additional motion to insert. 

_If that be the case, Mr. President, I submit that under Rule 
et lll the motion is not in order. If the prior motion had 
een to strike out and insert, then the motion would be in 
order, cr if the present motion were to strike out and insert, 
| “ould be in order; but the prior motion having been simply 
«ke out and having been negatived by the vote of the 
“enate, a motion now merely to strike out a part of the same 
a ‘ph is not in order under Rule XVIII. 

‘ir. BRANDEGEEK. Will the Senator be kind enough to read 


the rule? 


_\r BACON. I was about to read the rule. I will read the 
Tule, Mr. President; ‘ne 


ia tt “ Ghestion in debate contains several propositions, any Senator 


vhich ve tee same di 
which shall not be nto except a motion to strike out and insert, 


Now, the part directly applicable follows— 


but the rejection of a motion to strike out and insert one proposition 
shall not prevent a motion to strike out and insert a different proposi- 
tion, nor shall it prevent a motion simply to strike out. 


Mr, President, there is a statement as plain as it can be that 
after a motion to strike out a paragraph has been negatived, a 
motion to strike out a part of the same paragraph is not in 
order, unless it be accompanied by a motion to insert in the part 
that is sought to be stricken out. 

I understand the motion of the Senator is simply to strike 
out; the prior motion was simply to strike out, and therefore it 
is not in order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have not looked at the rule in the 
book, but, of course, I know the Senator has read it correctly. 
However, as near as I am able to understand it, as the Senator 
read it, it does not apply to this case at ali. Under the interpre- 
tation of the rule for which the Senator contends, if a Senator 
moved to strike out all after the enacting clause of a bill, and 
that motion failed, it would not be in order for a Senator to 
strike out any paragraph in the bill. The motion of the Senator 
from Ohio was to strike out half a page of the bill, to wit, all 
the language of lines 13 to 24, inclusive, containing various 
provisions. The Senate was unwilling to strike out all those 
provisions; but it does not seem to me that it can be seriously 
contended, under the rule read by the Senator, that because the 
Senate is not willing to strike out all those provisions it may 
not be allowed to strike out any one of them. 

It seems to me the amendment that I proposed is an entirely 
different amendment from the one proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio. Indeed, it is only one of several different provi- 
sions. I think the mere statement of the case carries convic- 
tion. I am quite sure I could not by amplifying it make any 
Senator take my view of it who does not take it upon the mere 
statement of the case. I submit the question to the judgment 
of the Chair. 

Mr. BACON. Just one word, Mr. President. The suggestion 
of the Senator that the rule would lead to the conclusion he 
mentions in the case of a motion to strike out all after the 
enacting clause does not change the proposition, because there 
would follow exactly what the Senator suggests would be the 
case. A motion to strike out, when negatived, is in parlia- 
mentary law equivalent to a motion affirmatively retaining it, 
the same as a motion which adopted it. The suggestion of 
the Senator is based upon the possible hardship which might 
follow from the application of such a rule to the case of a 
motion to strike out an entirety after the enacting clause. But 
that is not a hardship at all, because in the same rule there is 
provided a method by which Senators who do not wish to 
strike out the whole may protect themselves by asking for a 
division of the question. The very first clause of the rule is as 
follows: 

If the question in debate contains several propositions, any Senator 


may have the same divided, except a motion to strike out and insert, 
which shall not be divided. 


Therefore, when a motion to strike out is presented, if Sen- 
ators present are in favor of. striking out a part but not in 
favor of striking out the whole, their method is not to wait 
until the motion has been negatived and then seek to strike out 
another part, but their proper procedure is in the beginning 
to ask for a division of the question. That should have been 
done in this case. When the motion was made to strike out 
this paragraph there was a distinct proposition in which it 
was available for Senators to ask for a division, that being a 
right which can not be denied. It is the right of any one 
Senator to have the different portions of this paragraph voted 
upon separately. 

So there is no hardship flowing from the enforcement of the 
rule. The only thing is that Senators shall have the right at 
the proper time to avail themselves of that right. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that it is a recognized rule and 
a proper rule, that a vote refusing to strike out is treated the 
same as a vote affirmatively adopting, and that therefore those 
who desire to strike out a part and who do not desire to strike 
out another part have their remedy in advance by asking that 
the question be divided and that the vote be taken separately. 

Mr. President, the language of the rule, it seems to me, ‘s 
too plain to admit of any possible doubt as to the meaning. 
It expressly provides the cases in which a motion to strike out 
a part may be made after a motion to strike out the whole of 
it has been negatived, what part of it may be stricken out, 
and to that extent there is an exception to the general rule 
which I have spoken of which makes a negative equivalent to 
an affirmative vote; that is, affirmatively voting in favor of 
the provision which it is refused to strike out. If the motion 
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is to strike out and insert, there is an exception, 





Why should 
it be specified that a motion to strike out and insert should 
be permitted if any motion to strike out is to be permitted? 
The expression of the one is necessarily the exclusion of the 


other. If it be true that the motion to strike out, unaccom- 
panied by a motion to insert, were legitimate, the rule would 
simply say that a motion to strike out a part would be per- 
mitted, but it says a motion to strike out and insert as to 
a part shall be permitted; but there is no place where there 
is any sanction for the proposition that a motion to strike out 
a part without an accompanying motion to insert in lieu thereof 
can be entertained after the motion to strike out the whole has 
been negatived by the body. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. Mr. President, of course I am not claim- 
ing there is any hardship about this matter; I am not denying 
that any Senator could have asked for a division of the ques- 
tion; but no Senator asked for a division of the question. The 
question now is, as it seems to me, this: The amendment has 
been agreed to as in Committee of the Whole; it is now in the 
Senate; the Senate has decided that it will not strike out from 
line 13 to line 24, both inclusive. According to the contention 
of the Senator from Georgia, it is not in the power of the Senate 
now to amend that language in any respect. 

Mr. BACON. No; I beg the Senator’s pardon. He can amend 
it if he accompanies the motion to strike out with a motion to 
insert anything in lieu thereof, but he can not make a motion to 
strike it out in its entirety and propose nothing in lien thereof. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well, Mr. President, rather than 
take the chance of the point of order raised by the Senator 
being sustained by the Presiding Officer, I will modify my mo- 
tion to this extent: I move to strike out thé language I have 
indicated, on line 20, page 32, and to insert what I send to the 
desk. 

Mr. BACON. 
to insert? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk in lieu of the amendment I have heretofore proposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Connecticut will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out, on page 382, all 
of line 19, after the word “ board,” and all of the remainder of 
the paragraph, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

In employing such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, and other 
employees regard shall be had to the provisions of the act of January 
6, 1883 (22 R. 8., 403), and all amendments thereto, and to all rules and 
regulations made in pursuance thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Connecticut to the amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let me inquire of the Senator 
from Connecticut whether or not he has withdrawn his original 
motion? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That is all right. I did not 
want the occasion to pass with the assumption that the point 
of order raised by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] was 
conceded by all the Members of the Senate on this side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It was not conceded by any on this side, 
either; but I did not know what might happen to the amend- 
ment in another place. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The concession made by the 
Senator from Connecticut by withdrawing his amendment must 
not be accepted as an admission, by some of us at least, that 
the point of order was well taken. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I agree with the Senator from Arkansas. 
I should have taken a different view from that taken by the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMOOT. also should have taken a different view. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There was no ruling on the point. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLprrson]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Bur_LeicH] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). On 
account of my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loper] I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THornton] 
to the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fai] and vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 


What are the words which the Senator moves 
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The roll having been concluded, the result was announced— 


yeas 43, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 
Borah Dillingham Lippitt Sherman 
Bradley du Pont McCumber Smith, Mich 
Brady Gallinger McLean Smoot z 
Brandegee Goff Nelson Stephenson 
Bristow Gronna Norris Sterling 
Burton Hitchcock Oliver Sutherland 
Catron Jackson Page Townsend 
Clapp Jones Penrose farren 
Colt Kenyon Perkins Weeks 
Crawford La Follette Poindexter Works 
Cummins Lane Root 

NAYS—43. 
Ashurst James Owen Simmons 
Bacon Johnson Pittman Smith, Ariz 
Bankhead Kern Pomerene Smith, Ma. 
Bryan Lea Ransdell Smith, 8. c. 
Chamberlain Lewis Reed Swanson 
Chilton Martin, Va. Robinson Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Martine, N. J. Saulsbury Tillman 
Fletcher Myers Shafroth Vardaman 
Gore Newlands Sheppard Waish 
Hollis O’Gorman Shields Williams 
Hughes Overman Shively 

NOT VOTING—9. 

Burleigh Fall Smith, Ga. Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Stone Thornton 
Culberson 


The VICH PRESIDENT. On the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BrRaNpEeEE]} to the amendment made as 
in Committee of the Whole, the yeas are 43 and the nays are 43, 
The Vice President votes “nay.” The amendment is rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I now offer the amendment 
which I proposed on December 12 and upon which I submitted 
some observations. I do not ask that the amendment be reai, 
unless the Senate insists upon it. It is found upon page 733 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in the proceedings of December 12. 
The references in the amendment are to the print of the bill 
bearing date December 1. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the reading of the amendment be dispensed with, 
because I intend to state its purport. 

The VIU# PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the amend- 
ment will not be read. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the amendment was read in 
full several days ago. I do not desire to protract this session by 
having it again read. It is sufficient to say that in the fewest 
possible changes in and with the least possible disturbance of 
the text of the substitute offered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. OwEn], it opens the subscriptions of the capital stock of 
the Federal reserve banks to the public and provides that these 
banks shall be controlled and managed by a board of nine 
directors, six of whom shall be appointed by the Government. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the new institution which we 
are creating, whether it shall consist of 1 bank or 4 banks or5 
banks or 12 banks, should be owned by the people of the United 
States. I believe that the affairs of the reserve banks should 
be controlled absolutely by the Government of the United States. 

The principle embodied in this amendment has been set forth 
in many proposals upon which many votes have been had. | 
do not intend to ask for the yeas and nays upon my amend- 
ment, but I take this opportunity to emphasize my protest 
against consolidating the banks of the United States into either 
1 or 8 or 12 combinations. Whenever we have a combination of 
this character, it ought to be entirely controlled by thie people of 
the country through the Government which they have established 
for their safety and protection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] to the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. ned 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, at the conclusion of paragrap” 
(m), on page 32, I move the amendment which I send the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. % 
The Secrerary. On page 82, line 24, at the end of the pa 
graph, it is proposed to insert a colon and the following: “a 
Provided, That nothing herein shall prevent the President from P 
ing said employees in the classified service. that 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, last evening | withdrew 
amendment on the assurance of the chairman of tle —- 
or rather on the opinion he expressed, that there wae wore 
in this provision in- the bill that would prevent the ern 
from hereafter placing these employees under Sai pre- 
I believe that the language of the provision aa os going 
vent the President from doing that; and, if we I 

the spoils syste, 
start this new banking institution under » 
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think the President oyght to have the right to put it under the 
civil service at any time that he deems it advisable to do so. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator from Washington tell 
me, if a lot of employees are to be put in office in violation of 
the civil service, whether he thinks it would be good policy, 
then, to apply the rules of the civil service to them to keep 
them in when they get in in the wrong way? 

Mr. JONES. I think so. 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection to the amendment offered 
py the Senator from Washington. 

“The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to the 
amendment. Those in favor of the amendment will say “aye,” 
those opposed “no.” [Putting the question.) The “ayes” have 
and the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays on that 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
asks for the yeas and nays. Is the demand seconded? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The yeas and nays were ordered; the Secretary proceeded to 
eall the roll, and Mr, AsHurst responded to his name. 

Mr. REED. I rise to a point of order. The vote was an- 
nounced finally by the President. The President gave time for 
« call, and it was not made, and then, after he had finally de- 
cided the matter, a call was made for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
A response has been made, and debate is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A response has been made to the 
r¢ call. 

Mr. REED. That does not interfere with the point of order, 
if the Chair please. A point of order affecting the roll call is 
always in order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. Nothing is in order except the roll call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; nothing*is in order except the 

ull. The Secretary will proceed with the calling of the roll. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Bur- 
LEIGH] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). On ac- 
count of my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
|Mr. Lovee], I refrain from voting. Were I at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana {[Mr. THorNTON] 
to the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fax] and will 


it, 


vote. I vote “nay.” 
rhe roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 63, nays 19, as follows: 
YEAS—63. 
Ashurst Hollis Norris Shively 
Bacon Hughes O'Gorman Simmons 
Bradley Jackson Oliver Smith, Ariz. 
I Ldy James Overman Smith, Md. 
Bry Johnson Owen Smith, 8. C, 
Burton Jones Page Smoot 
Chamberlain Kenyon Penrose Swanson 
Chilton Kern Perkins Thomas 
La Follette Pittman Thompson 
( . Ark, Lane Poindexter Tillman 
Lea Pomerene Vardaman 
( ns Lewis Ransdell Walsh 
r Lippitt Robinson Weeks 
Martin, Va. Saulsbury Williams 
Gronna Myers Shafroth Works 
ti ck Newlands Sheppard 
NAYS—19. 
; ‘ zee Gallinger Nelson Sterling 
Bristow Goff Reed Sutherland 
MeCumber Root ‘Townsend 
ae esha VicLean Smith, Mich, Warren 
ul Martine, N J. Stenhenson 
i. NOT VOTING—13. 
r ‘rawford Sherman Thornton 
+ Culberson Shields 
; a Fall Smith, Ga. 
a Lodge Stone 
o Mr JON! S's amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
: ‘AWPFORD. I send to the desk an amendment which 
: ave read, 
Ih (Ch ppre 74 
i (E PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
: rhe “rcRETARY. At the end of section 9 it is proposed to add 
© Toulowing : 
No persor 
ber heneon shall be qualified to hold the position of director in a mem- 
Which... 20 48 @ director in another competing bank. Any other bank 
nich secks to do a general commercial banking business in the same 
shall be village, or community in which a member bank does business 


‘lecmed a competing bank within the meaning of this act, 
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Any bank permitting a director of a competing bank to act as one 
of its directors shall be ineligible to membership in a Federal reserve 
bank, and any bank wtich vioiates this provision after becoming a mem- 
ber shall, if found guilty thereof by the Federal reserve board after 
hearing and notice in writing specifying suck charge, be suspended 
from all privileges as a member of a reserve bank. Said suspension 
shall remain in full force so long as such violation continues to exist. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South Dakota to the amendment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. On that I ask for the yeas and nays 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce the transfer of my pair with the senior Senator from 
Louisiana {Mr. THORNTON] to the senior Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Fat] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DU PONT. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CuLserson]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BuRLeicH] and will vote. I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] to the. senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDs] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 53, as follows: 

YEAS—29. 


Borah du Pont McCumber Smoot 
Bradley Gronna Nelson Stephenson 
Brady Hitchcock Norris Sterling 
Bristow Jackson Oliver Townsend 
Catron Jones Penrose Works 
Clapp Kenyon Perkins 
Crawford La Follette Poindexter 
Cummins Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
NAYS—53. 
Ashurst Hollis Page Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Hughes Pittman Smith, Md. 
Bankhead James Pomerene Smith, S.c. 
Brandegee Johnson Ransdell Sutherland 
Bryan Kern Reed Swanson 
Chamberlain Lane Robinson Thomas 
Chilton Lea Root Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Saulsbury Tillman 
Colt Martin, Va. Shafroth Vardaman 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Sheppard Walsh 
Fietcher Myers Shields Williams 
Gallinger O'Gorman Shively 
Goff Overman Simmons 
Gore Owen Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—13. 
Burleigh Fall Sherman Weeks 
Burton Lodge Stone 
Clark, Wyo. McLean Thornton 
Culberson Newlands Warren 
So Mr. Crawrorp’s amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 
Mr. JACKSON. I offer an amendment, which I send to the 


desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 35, line 7, after the word “ shall,” 
it is proposed to strike out the rest of the sentence down to and 
including the word “ States,” in line 11, and to insert in lieu 
thereof : 
also include notes, drafts, or bills covering investments in stocks, bonds, 
and other investment securities when same are used as collateral to 
secure said notes, drafts, or bills, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a moment ago I voted against a 
proposition to prohibit interlocking directorates. I do not want 
to have that vote stand without an explanation. 

I voted as I did simply because the amendment is brovght in 
at this time, when the debate is limited, in the closing hours of 


The amendment to the amendment 


this contest, and no fair opportunity is afforded for an examina- 
tion of the amendment. I do not say that to criticize its author, 
but because I have felt there was not sufficient time to under- 


stand and comprehend fully the effect of the amendment, I voted 
as I did. 

I am heartily in favor, however, of an amendment to the law 
embodying the idea expressed in that amendment. <A further 
reason for my vote lies in the fact that I am confident that at 
an early date an amendment of that kind will be attached to the 
banking act. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I think it is only fair to 
say that I offered that amendment in committee before the bill 
was reported, and immediately afierwards 1 presented it to the 
Senite, and it was printed and placed upon the desks of 
Senators. It has been at their disposal for examination for 


several weeks: I would not underiuke to say how leng. but 
for a considerable period of time. 
When I addressed the Senate several days ago on some 


e-waste CELL A 
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features of the bill I dweit upon this, among other things. I 
think the amendment has been placed before the Senate for a 
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sufficient length of time, and notice given of the fact that it 
would be offered has been before the Senate for a sufficient 
length of time for it te be fairly censidered, and not be regarded 
as a matter of surprise here to-day. 

Mr. JACKSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr, JACKSON. I do. 

Mr. REED. In reply to what the Senator from South Da- 
kota has said, I wish to say that I did not undertake to 
eriticize him. I did not undertake to say that the resolution 
or amendment had not been pending. What I meant to convey 
was that it was brought forward at this time, and that, as far 
as I am personally concerned, I have been so engaged with the 
work of the committee that I bave had no opportunity to ex- 
amine it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment | 
proposed by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] to the | 
amendment, on which he is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator frem Wisconsin? 

Mr. JACKSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wanted to inquire of the Senator 
from Seuth Dakota [Mr. CrawFrorD] while he is on his feet 








about this amendment of his, whether it was presented to the | 
Committee on Banking and Curr ‘ of the Senate artd whether | 
there was a vote had upon that amendment, and whether it | 
was rejected by the committee before the report was made upen 


the bill, - 
Mr. CRAWFORD. That is true. It was presented by me in | 
the committee several days before the committee reported, and | 
it was rejected th 
Mr, LA FOLLETTE. With ample time for its consideration? 
Mr. CRAWFORD. With ample time for its consideration. 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr, President, I simply desire to make a few 
remarks in behalf of the amendment which I have offered. | 
It seems to me the class ef people whese investments consist 
largely of bonds or stocks are unduly criticized in the bw If I | 
| 
| 
| 


understand the 


re, 


bill correctly, a regional bank has a right to 
discount any note offered to it by a local bank, provided the 
notes do not extend over 90 days; but if the notes of the indi- 
vidual, as I understand the way the act is now drawn, sheuld 
by any stocks or bonds excepting United States Goy- 
nds, the regional banks are not allowed to rediscount 
the notes for local banks, 

I know of some institutions in the East that are not allowed 
to discount anyone’s paper, regardless of the wealth of the 
maker, unless the paper is secured by collateral. It certainly 
is no detriment te anyone’s note to have it further secured by 
collateral, and often a business man can secure money at a less 
rate of interest if he can properly secure the banking institu- 
tion in good collateral. I think that paper eught te be allowed 
to be rediscounted by the regional bank. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I favor legis- 
lation in regard to the subject of imterlecking directorates. 
The sentiment in favor of such legislation, I assume, is wnani- 
mous on this side of the Chamber. It will be taken up at an 
early day, when the national-bank laws are revised and codified. 
It is indeed a part ef our general program of legislation. 

Mr. President, I have not heretofore wasted either the day 
or the night with words. I have been so unxionus to speed the 
passage of this measure that I have observed unbreken silence. 
Speaking under the 15-minute rule, I need not now promise to 
be brief. On another occasion I discussed the subject ef bank- 
ing and currency at great length—some Senators thought at too 
great length. I shall not pursue that path again. Neither do I 
intend at this time to discuss either the principles or the details 
of the pending measure. That would be vain repetition. I 
shall content myself with merely enumerating the principal 
evils which it is intended to correct and the principal benefits 
which it is intended to secure. My first and present purpose is 
to refer briefly to the overpowering obligation baek of this 
measure which has impelled its early consideration and passage. 

The Democracy came to power on the 4th of March last. 
It came to power after an enforced absence of 16 years. It 
came to power with an unprecedented victory. That victory 
was not due entirely to the distraction of our opponents or to 
the unity of our friends. It was due in part to the character of 
our candidate and to the promises contained in our platform. 

During the campaign we gave certain assurances to the 
American people. Those assurances were accepted and the 


+ 
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Government was committed to cur charge. That platform and 
its promises constitute a solemn covenant between the Demo. 
cratie Party and the American people. That platform and 
its promises also constitute a specifie program of progressive 
legislation. . ; 

We promised certain definite reforms. Tariff reform was 
“nominated in the bond.” That promise has been redeemed in 
good faith. Banking and currency reform was “ nominated in 
the bond.” That pledge is now being redeemed in good faith 
Trust reform was likewise vuamed in this solemn compact, and 
in due season that obligation will be fulfilled with prudence and 
not, as some have suggested, with precipitation. 

These three reforms are but parts of a whole. They are 
parts of a definite program looking to the betterment of cop. 
ditions in the United States. The supreme purpose and object 
of this program is the emaneipation of the people from ‘the 
tyranny of privilege. This emancipation is essential to what 
has been fitiy called “the new freedom.” It is our hope that 
the reign of privilege will be ended, not mended, during this 
adiministration. In order to accomplish this end, not only unity 
ef purpose but unanimity of action has been and will continye 
to be indispensable. To secure such action we have had re 
course to the party caucus. 

Senators on the other side have animadverted upon the 
enucus methed. They have confused the means with the enj— 
one of the werst blunders alike im science, philosophy, and 
politics. They have imagined that the people will confuse and 
confound the means and the end. Sir, they will be disappointed, 
The American people are intelligent; they are discriminating: 
they will distinguish not only between end and means, but be- 
tween the use and abuse of means whieh are innocent within 
themselves. When Congress passes a measure, when Congress 
accomplishes an end desired by the people, they will not con- 
demn honorable methods employed in the execution of their own 
will or in the redemption of plighted party faith. 

The one comment upon the lips of all to-day is the splendid 
teamwork which has prevailed among the Democrats in the two 
Houses of Congress. Republicams have charged for years that 
the Democratic Party was incapable ef organization or con- 
eerted action. All Republicans believed and many Denocrats 
feared this was true. The unparalleled harmony which has 
prevailed here is at onee the delight of all Democrats and is 
the dismay of their opponents. Whenever this harmony passes 
from our councils, power will pass from our hands. It ought 
to be said here that the rules of the Democratic caucus ex- 
pressly excuse a Senator from caucus action whenever he his 
doubts as to the constitutionality ef a measure, whenever he is 
under instructions from his State legislature, er whenever be is 
under pledge to his constituency. The caueus merely secks to 
subordinate uwnessential differences to the success of essential 
principles. 

Under the English parliamentary system, while the King is 
the nominal head, the prime minister is the virtual head of the 
executive department and is the actual and acknowledged head 
of the legislative department. There they secure perfect identity 
of purpese in one and the same person. That is impossible u- 
der our constitutional system, Our national conventions pro- 
mulgate our national platforms and nominate our national 
ticket. This constitutes the President the chosen and accredited 
leader of his party. To him the country looks for leadership 
the fulfillment of party faith. 

I say, sir, that this administration is immensely popular 
throughout the country. The President’s popularity has 1 
fected—Senators on the other side will approve the word—I 
has infected all classes, Progressives and Republicans alike. : 

Mr. President, I must speed, as I have only a few minutes 
more. Senators on the other side seem to have a program, per 
haps a fortuitous one. I do not believe that it has been adoples 
by design, though it has been carried out with considerable ¢on- 
eert of action. ite 

I believe that the majority ought to respect not only the rights 
but the feelings of the minority. I can not forget the Um 
when power resided on the other side of the aisle. | think = 
we ought now to treat the minority—I need not say with the 
same consideration that was extended to us—but with te -_ 
consideration which I felt ought to have been extended to US 
when we were in the minority. 7 aa 

I believe in the freedom of debate. I still believe — a 
cussion may possibly illuminate rather than darken « a c 
It is not the length of debate; it is the character o! debate 
which exception might be taken. ae 

No one would be justified in saying that Senior vy 
other side have undertaken to disturb business, ‘° r bus 
eredits, or to shatter eonfidence—the very breath <> those 
ness life. But, sir, if they had desired to accom 
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objects, they could net have adopted a course better calculated 
to accomplish those disastrous results. 

| have seen Senators tugging like unshorn Samsons at the 

very pillars of the temple of credit and prosperity. This is 
true of Senators to whom circumstance and fortune have 
vonchsafed the influence and reputation of authorities upon 
such subjects. 
“aa the passage of such a measure as this must be 
attended with some slight disturbance of business. The won- 
der is not that there has been some slight suspension of busi- 
ness activity. The marvel is that the delicate fabric of credit 
has withstood so well the concentrated and continuous assaults 
of Senators on the other side. This proves at once the inherent 
soundness of business conditions and the good sense, fortitude, 
and patriotism of the American business man. I doubt not that 
the faith of the business men in the administration will be 
abundantly justified. If confidence should take flight, the 
blame and responsibility must rest upon those who have per- 
sistently prophesied impending disaster. Distinguished Repub- 
liean statesmen who have been retired from the cause and who 
are now wearing the “X” brand, have recently manifested as 
much joy and jubilation over the reports that a few laboring 
men here and there were unemployed as it would seem possible 
to exhibit over the reported triumph of American arms against 
a foreign foe. If this should continue, it would be in order 
to substitute a sereech owl for the vaulting eagle as the em- 
blem of the Republican Party. Emblazoned upon their coat of 
arms to-day is a Claw hammer rampant and a well-worn pair of 
holding-back straps. 

When the tariff bill was under discussion Republican Sena- 
tors pronounced their curse upon it. They lapsed into pessimism 
of the bluest dye. They became prophets of plagues. Indeed, 
all the plagues of Doneraile were to overwhelm the country over- 
night. The measure went into effect. No disturbance followed. 
Protection passed. Prosperity survived. The sun arose with 
all its accustomed splender notwithstanding the cock had not 
crowed. 

I heard a distinguished Republican Senator a few days since 
complaining that prices were not only high but were increasing ; 
complaining that the cost of living had not been reduced. In 
another breath I heard him discoursing eloquently about a wide- 
spread, far-reaching industrial depression which was raging in 
some obscure village in a neighboring State. The Senator has 
a right to elect upon what count he will proceed with the 
prosecution, 

No Democrat could foresee or foretell with precision to what 
extent a reduction of prices would follow upon the reduction of 
the tariff. The object of protection is to enable the manu- 
facturer to add the duty to the foreign price. This is always the 
intention, though it is not always the effect. The possibility of 
adding the duty to the foreign price is regulated by well- 
ascertained economic laws. These laws, however, presuppose a 
free and unmonopolized market. In a market which is monopo- 
lized there might be an entire removal of duty without any per- 
ceptible reduetion in prices. 

The early theory of the protectionist was that high duties 
would protect the domestic manufacturer against foreign compe- 
tion and that local competition ameng domestic producers 
would proteet the people against extortionate prices. The first 
half of this theory sueceeded. The last half has failed. Manu- 
facturers have found it more profitable to combine than to 
compete, 

Democratic statesmen and Democratic platforms have pre- 
dicted for more than a generation that the tariff would breed 
trusts and that protection would beget monopoly. “‘Time and 
the hour” have converted these prophecies into history. The 
6 ‘or Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fo.ietre] demonstrated 
vere oh one occasion that there are more than 1,000 industrial 
combinations in the United States. He showed that their 
“‘pitalization aggregated more than thirty billions. 
+f the reduction of the tariff shewld not be followed by a re- 
“ucton of the cost of living, it does not prove that the tariff 
— should not have been enacted. There is neither pleasure 
_., Proht nor patriotism in the payment of taxes which are 

‘st, unequal, and unnecessary. It would demonstrate that 
. _ “ie outposts of protection privilege has erected a citadel 

‘ue form of monopoly. It would demonstrate both the wis- 
‘1 and necessity of proceeding to carry out the promises of 
«y.  ihocratic platform to strip monopoly of its power to 
hi a we oe with low prices and smite the consumer with 

4A PTICOS, 

“ very keep in the citadel of monopoly is the Money 
on oy). the Credit Trust. A committee in another House in 
in he, 2° Bort recently asserted the existence of such a trust 
~ “ss country, I do net mean to discuss that question now. 
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It must be admitted on all hands that a money or credit trust 
would be the werst type of trust and the worst form of mo- 
nopoly. If existing combinations should combine, should con- 
federate, and control the money and credits of the country, it 
is self-evident that they could cripple or crush existing com- 
petitors and prevent new competitors from coming into exist- 
ence. They could make a desert and call it peace. 

Those who believe in the existence of 2 money trust believe 
that the pending measure will strip it of its capacity for evil. 
Those who deny the existence of a money trust can not com- 
plain if the present measure safeguard the country against the 
possibility of such a trust in “he future. 

Leaving these controverted questions aside, it is universally 
agreed that our existing banking and currency system calls 
loudly for reform. We ought to approach the subject in no 
sort of hostility toward the banks. Banks are essential to 
developed industry and commerce. They are, therefore, essen- 
tial to civilization. Systems of commercial banks were evolved 
during the days of Assyria and Babylon, and they likewise ex- 
isted among the States of Greece and in the Republic of Rome. 
Negotiable instruments and promissory notes, bills of exchange, 
and personal checks were in common use. The history of 
modern banks of issue I have reviewed on a former occasion. 

I now recur for a moment to those reforms on which public 
opinion has crystallized. The bankers and the people agree that 
we ought to create a rediscount market in the United States 
after the order of such markets in the commercial countries of 
Europe, securing greater steadiness and uniformity in the rates 
of discounts and giving a greater measure of efficiency to our 
currency. ‘The friends of the pending measure believe that i 
will accomplish that end. 

Bankers and people agree that our present system of reserves 
is feeble and ineffective. Our reserves do not avert those evils 
which they are intended to avert, and when those evils come they 
do not mitigate their severity. They can not be utilized where- 
ever needed, whenever needed. The lifeboats are available ex- 
cept when storms arise. The friends of the pending bill believe 
that it will remedy those conditions. 

The bankers and people agree that our present system of 
banking and currency is rigid and inelastic. The volume of 
currency does not vary with the varying needs of trade and 
commerce. There is often a deficiency in the fall when the 
crops are moving which embarrasses and injures the farmer 
There is sometimes excess in other seasons which stimulates 
overspeculation and gambling. 

The supply of currency ought to be made to adjust itself auto- 
matically to the effective demand. Elasticity of volume ought 
to be united with stability of value. There are those who 
believe that this elasticity can be accomplished without, 2s sug- 
gested by the Hoosier banker, printing our currency on india 
rubber. The friends of the pending bill believe that it will in 
great measure accomplish these needful improvements. Above 
all, this measure is intended to prevent panics. Civilized men 
will not continue to suffer from preventable panics or prevent- 
able diseases or preventable famine. ‘These words must sooner 
or later be marked “ obsolete” in the dictionary of civilization. 

This bill creates a system of reserve banks whose capital is 
contributed by and whose dealings are largely limited to member 
banks. They do not undertake to deal directly with the indi- 
vidual citizen or borrower, although it subserves his interest 
by affording security against panics and stringency. To this 
system we will soon make one addition which will perfect our 
banking and currency plan. [I mean that we shall establish a 
system of farm credits patterned after the most approved sys- 
tems in the commercial countries of Europe, but adapted, of 
course, to the local needs and requirements of our own coun- 
try. I do not mean a system which will enable the farmers to 
get into debt, but which will enable them to get out of debt. 
Farm mortgages in the United States aggregate $2,000,000,000 
to-day. These mortgages run for comparatively short fime 
and bear a comparatively high rate of interest. We need a 
system under which they could be commuted into long-time 
loans at low interest rates. This will lay deep and broad the 
foundation of agricultural credit and prosperity in this coun- 
try; and, after all, owr national prosperity is founded upon the 
farm. In his recent message the President avowed his deep 
and active interest in the subject of farm credits, and legisla- 
tion upon this subject is undoubtedly assured at no distant 
date. When this is done, it can not be said of our system “ One 
thing thou lackest yet”; and whatever an enlightened and 
perfected system of banking and currency can contribute to 
national prosperity will be our portion. 

Mr. President, the prudent man sows the seed in the fall or 
springtime and awaits in patience the coming of the harvest. 
He does not expect to sow to-day and to reap upon the morrow, 
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especially those who reap only what they have sown. The 
provident man plants his orchard and then abides the slow 
“ process of the suns.” He plants with prudence and awaits with 
patience the passage of the years. He does not expect in a 
single season to plant the tree and gather the ripened fruit. It 





is not to be expected that the full fruition of Democratic prin- | 


ciples and policies shall be realized within a single month or 
even within a twelvemonth. But I doubt not that if the people 
will abide in patience their faith and their hope will be abun- 
dantly rewarded. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, in justice to the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] and members of the Com- 


mittee on Banking and Currency who may not have been pres- | 


ent, I wish to say that I find a memorandum in my desk show- 
ing the original typewritten draft of the amendment which was 
yoted upon a few minutes ago and a note written in my hand- 


writing underneath stating that it was offered in the com-| 


mittee November 19 and rejected. Whether at that date the 
committee had divided into the two divisions that made separate 


reports I am unable to recall. I know very well that I had | 


discussed the amendment several times before it was acted upon 


on the date of November 19. I had carried in a little memo- | 


randum book a notation of the substance of it, written with 


lead pencil, and had brought it up on two or three occasions | 


informally, and this typewritten draft was finally presented 


ou November 19 and rejected by the committee. I am satisfied, | 


from what the Senator from Missouri has told me, that he was 
not present at the time the amendment was acted upon and 
rejected by the committee. I say that in justice to him. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, before the final vote 
is reached I should like to announce that I have received a tele- 
eram. which is mislaid at this time, from the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Faux], with whom I am paired, in which he states 
that he is in favor of the Hitchcock bill and if present would 
have voted for the amendments submitted by Republicans to 
that bill. He also stated that as between the present financial 
status and the Owen bill if he were present he wonld vote for 
the Owen bill, and he asked me to make this declaration to the 
Senate, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 


proposed by the Senater from Maryland to the amendment, on | 


which he demands the yeas and nays. 

rhe yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to reoffer an amend- 
ment that I offered last night, not for the purpose of getting a 


roll call, but simply to impress upon the committee that will | 
have this bill in conference with the suggestion as to bank de- | 


positors’ insurance. On page 1161 of the Recorp will be found 


the amendment, and I desire to reoffer it. It corresponds ex- | 


actly with the bill as printed this morning. I want a formal 
vete on it, because I think it offers the proper solution for the 


insurance of bank deposits. After it is read I will make a few | 


reinarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 19, line 16, of the original print, 
after the period insert: 

After the aforesaid dividend claims have been fully met, an amount 


equal to 1 per cent of the subscribed capital stock of each regional bank | 


shall be set aside annually in a trust fund, to be known as the de- 
positors’ insurance fund, and shall be used for the payment of the de- 
positors of insolvent member banks under rules and regulations made by 
the board. When, in the judgment of the board, there has been accumu- 
lated in suck depositors’ insurance fund a sufficient sum fully to insure 


the payment of the depositors of insolvent member banks the board shall | 


have power to suspend the setting aside of the said 1 per cent, except 
that in the event the depositors’ insurance fund is depleted by the pay- 


ment of depositors of insolvent member banks such fund shall be replen- | 


ished by again setting aside such 1 per cent or so much thereof as, in 
the judgment of the board, may be necessary. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the House bill provides for 
a 5 per cent dividend on the stock; the Senate has increased 
that dividend from 5 per cent to 6 per cent. This amendment 
proposes to leave the dividend at 5 per cent, as it came from 
the other House, and to take 1 per cent on the subscribed capi- 


tal stock each year and put it into a trust fund, which shall be | 


used to insure the deposits in member banks. 

If the dividends are made by all of the regional banks, the 
sum will aggregate about $1,000,000 a year. That will go into 
the trust fund, instead of into the treasury of the banks or to 
the credit of the banks. 

Since this stock would be a 5 per cent cumulative, nontaxable 
stock, I think 5 per cent is enough. This 1 per cent will create 
a fund that will have something. to it. It will mean the insur- 
ance of the deposits of every member bank and the creation of 
a fund that will be ample to give full insurance. It is the only 
proposition which will absolutely insure such a fund. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] to tho 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any further amendments? 
| Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I move as a substitut« 
| for the bill presented »y the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr 
| Owen] the bill as reported by myself on behalf of six members 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the substitute may be omitted 
but that it be published in the Recorp at this point, — } 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Tho Chair 
| hears none, and it is so ordered. a 
Mr. HircucocKk’s proposed substitute for the substitute sybh- 
| mitted by Mr. Owen, which was adopted as in Committeo of 
the Whole, is as follows: 

} That the short title of this act shal a ¥ ry +? 
The terms “ national bank ” ae - nationnl bees at! used 


in this act shall be held to be synonymous and interchangealle ‘7 
term “member bank” shall be held to mean any national bank. si - 


bank, or trust company which has become a member ¢ a 
’ < of one o ’ 
reserve banks created by this act. The term “ board ” aaatl be ect 


mean Federal reserve board; the term “ district ’’ shall be he 
Federal reserve district; the term “ reserve bank” shall be he 
Federal reserve bank, - 


ld to mean 
Id to mean 


FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS, 


Sec. 2, That the Federal reserye board, herei . rovide 
shall, as soon as practicable after their a adietne ia eS - 
designate from among the reserve and central reserve cities now .si,) 
lished a number of such cities to be termed Federal reserve citics oe 
shall divide the continental United States into districts. each district to 
embrace one of such Federal reserve cities: Provided, That the districts 
shall be formed with due regard to the convenience and customary 
course of financial and commercial business in each district, and need 
not necessarily coincide with State or county boundaries The districts 
thus established shall be known as Federal reserye districts, and eacl 
of them shall be designated by the name of the Federal reserve city 
located therein. The Federal reserve board shall, as soon as practicable 
after the said districts have been established, proceed to organize. con 
formable to the provisions of this act, in each Federal reserve city des 
ignated as aforesaid, a Federal reserve bank, which shall be known by 
the name of the city in which it is established, as, for example, “ Fed- 
eral reserve bank of Chicago.” Four Federal reserve cities, and ap- 
purtenant to them four Federal reserve districts, and no more, shal! in 
the first instance be designated and established as such by the Federal 
reserve board: Provided, That after Federal reserve banks have been 
| organized and in operation for a period of two years in said four Fed 
| eral reserve cities, the Federal reserve board may, in its discretion 
from time to time, designate not to exced in all eight additional Federal 

reserve cities, with the requisite Federal reserve districts appurtenant 
| thereto, and for that purpose may alter and change the limits and areas 
| of existing Federal reserve districts. There shall be allotted to every 

national bank within a Federal reserve district, of the capital stock of 
the Federal reserve bank of such district, a sum equal to 6 per cent of 
the fully paid-up capital stock and surplus of such national bank, which 
| stock so allotted shall be underwritten by said bank and for a period of 
60 days after allotment be offered for subscription at par to the public 
at large, but no more than 100 shares shall be allowed to be subscribed 
for or held by any person, firm, or corporation, and all of the allotted 
stock not subscribed for and taken by the public shall immediately be 
subscribed for and taken by the national bank to which the same was 
in the first instance allotted. The preparation, allotment, subscription 
to, and sale of stock shali be under the control of the beard, which in 
| case of oversubscription shall give preference to the smaller subscrip 
| tions. The national banks shall in the first instance act as agents of 
the Federal reserve board to take subscriptions from the genera! public 
and receive payment therefor which shall be held subject to the order of 
| the board. That sald stock subscription shall be paid for in gold coin 
| or gold certificates as follows: One-third at the time of subscription, 
one-third within 30 days, and one-third within 60 days thereafier. The 
board is hereby empowered to appoint such assistants, to subpena, 
swear, and examine witnesses, to employ counsel and experis, and to 
incur such expenses as may be necessary for establishing, organizing, 
and putting in operation the Federal reserve banks and designating the 
Federal reserve cities and reserve, districts provided for in this act, and 
such expenses shall be paid by the Treasurer of the United States upon 
youchers approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the sum 0! 
$100,000, cr so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby approprt- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
| the payment of such expenses. Five members of the reserve board shall 
constitute a quorum with power to do business. 


} 
STOCK ISSUES. 


Sec. 3. The capital stock of each Federal reserve bank shall be divided 
into shares of $100 each, and shall be without voting power. ‘The = 
eral reserve board shall have power to prescribe regulations for & 
transfer of said stock. With the consent and approva! of the boar 
reserve banks may establish such branch offices, within their respecey 
districts, as they deem necessary to conform to the convenience am 
established course of business. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. ; 

Sec.4. When the Federal reserve board has established Federal of 
serve districts as prescribed in section 2 of this act, the por eat . 
vice governor of such board shall, under his hand and seal, ¢ por the 
certificate designating the territorial limits of such Sintec te with 
Federal reserve city in each district, and shall file such Cae eae mate 
the Secretary of the Treasury. When such certificate has been vr ‘onal 
and filed as aforesaid, the board shall allot to each and ~~ was oct 
bank stock in the reserve banks as prescribed in section - as +h stock 
and when, conformable to section 2 of this act, an amount of sis. t's, 
has been’ subscribed for in any Federal reserve distri: aid in, the 
$6,000,000, and one-third of such subscription has Deed Dit va 'scal, 
board shall, by its governor or vice governor, under bis i vor ie of the 
issue a certificate in writi ify the name and on district the 
reserve bank in such district, the orial limits of oe @ in on suc 
amount of the capital stock subscribed, and the amount pa 
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enhscription, and the name and amount of stock taken by each sub- 
~eriher. Such certificate shall be acknowledged before the clerk of a 
-ourt of record, or a notary public, and shall be filed with the Secretary 
the Treasury. 
© nen tl ; filing of such certifieate with the Seeretary of the Treasury 
resaid. the said reserve bank so formed shal! become a body cor- 
ve. and as such, and in the name designated in such organization 
certificate, shall have power— 
virst. To adopt and use a corporate seal. 
coennd. To have succession for a period of 20 years from its organt- 
‘uniess it is sooner dissolved by am act of Congress, or unless its 
.chise becomes forfeited by some violation of law. 
rhird. To make contracts. 
Fourth. To sue and be sued, complain and defend, in any court of 
nd equity as fully as natural persons. , 
th. To appoint by its board of directors, elected as hereinafter pro- 
such officers as are not otherwise provided for in this act, to define 
-'duties, require bonds of them and fix the penalty thereof, to dis- 
- sich offeers or any of them as may be appointed by them at pleas- 
e. and to appoint others to fill their Ber oe 
Six To preseribe by its board of directors by-laws not inconsistent 
reculating the manner in which fits general business may 
aud the privileges granted to it by law may be exercised and 


gation 


<cvepth. To exereise by its board of directors, or duly authorized 
offic r agents, all powers specifically gramted by the provisions of 

s act and such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on 

<s of banking within the limitations prescribed by this act. 

\ ieral reserve bank shall transact any banking business, except 

; pertains to the perfection of its organization and management. 

two-thirds of its stock subscribed for has been paid in as prescribed 

n section 2 of this act. 

” Byer Federal reserve bank shall be conducted, managed, and con- 

ed 1 board of nine directors, five of whom shal! be appointed by 

. Federal reserve board, and shall be known as directors “A,” and 

. whom shall be known as directers “ B,” and who shall be se- 

ted and appointed by the member banks as follows: 

\ mm as practicable after a reserve bank has been incorporated 

28 we provided, the board shall notify the member banks in said 

Neder rve district to elect four directors within a certain date te 

in the notification. Said board shall supply te each mem- 

k a blank for the purpose of recording the vote of said mem- 

nk. Each member bank shall yote for four “B” directors upon 

ank so forwarded, shall certify that they are the choice of the 

i of directors of said member bank, whieh certificate shall be 

i by the officers of said bank and forwarded to the board within 

ne whieh said board shall limit. Said board shall canvass the 

so received from sald member banks and forward a certificate 

restut to each of said member banks. The candidate for direc- 

ving the largest number of votes shall be elected for four 

rs: the candidate for directer receiving the second largest number 

votes shall holé offtee for three years; the candidate fer director 

’ the third largest number of votes shall hold office for two 

the candidate for direetor receiving the fourth largest number 

hall hold office for ome year. During each subsequent year, 

the election shall be held in the same manner except that each bank 

s! vote for only one direetor unless in case of vacancies, when the 

number to be elected shall be certified by the board to each. member 
bank, and In such eases a plurality vote shall elect. 

son shall be qualified to held the office of director “A” or 

director “B” while he is an offieer, director, stockholder, or employee 

of any other bank or of any trust company, and no person shall be 

f nted or elected director who is not at the time of his appoint- 

ment or election an actual and bona fide resident of the Federal re 

serve district for whieh he is appointed or eleeted. The Federal 

reserve board shall designate and appoint ome of said directors “A” 

hairman of the board of directors, who shall be known as “ Fed 

r ve egent.” Directors “A” shall hold their offices for four 

pt the Federal reserve agent, who shall hold his office at 

sure of the board. Of the directors “A” first selected one 

‘1 hold office for ome year, one for two years, one for three years, 

ind one for the full term of four years, as designated by the board. 

Virectors “B" shall hold their offices for four years, except that as 

> first election one shall be elected fer ene year, one for two 
years, one for three years, and ome for four years. 

I akiries of the directors shall be fixed by the board and shall 
ve payable from the revenues of the Federal reserve bank of which 
they are directors. The board of directors shal! have authority to fix 
: s and wages of all the employees of their bank. 

‘ecancies that oceur im either class of directors of reserve banks 
» filled in the manner provided for the origina) selection of such 


, the men so selected to hold office for the unexpired terms of 


tors 


eir pr Pe 
. ‘ ssors. 


Upe wa initiative, for cause, or upon written complaint under 

| presented by 10 or more member banks charging any director of 

ve bank with Incompetency, dishonesty, or other matter affecting 

' *ney as a director, the board shail have the power, after hear- 

+a proof and pursuant to a writtem notice specifying the grounds 

to remove such direetor. ‘The accused director shall be allowed 

‘ in which to make defense thereto. Pending the hearing the 
‘hay within its discretion suspend the accused director. — 


INCREASED OF CAPITAL. 


predece 
Upon its 6 











tainay .; That the capital stock im the reserve banks shall be main- 
aman yea as practicable In an amount equal to 6 per cent of the 

+) uG Surplus of the member banks in said district, and the board 
Stosk i. ucG@ from time to time to sell to the publie such additional 
tion, They reserve bank as may be ired to maintain this propor- 


price at which said stock shall be offered to the public shall 
' market value, but In no case below par. Any bank appty- 


is for membership in a reserve bank shall be required by the board to 

Stock te’; #t the price fixed by the board, such an ph of capital 

anal ‘ Teserve bank equal to 6 per cent of the capital and surplus 

purchas ing bank, as may be allotted to it by the board, and to 

Ditchnued 1 aly for seeh portion of said allotment as may not be 
When th... @, Dublie, a% provided for in this act. 


ital stock of an 
ard eh ‘tify the same to t 


OE 


reserve bank has been increased, the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


i 


years’ oneraer iu case the Federal reserve beard shall decide, after two - 


additionat. ha: a the reserve banks first established, that one or more 
Gecnenn ‘S herein authorized should be established it shall make 
serve 


“ety change im ines ef existing distric designate new re- 
cine, CitY oF cities, and motity the member banks aifec such 
~ “© assvclate themselves with the new reserve bank or banks and 





change the deposit of their reserves accordingly. Stockholders in 
ously established reserve banks affected by the change shall be invited 
to exchange a portion of their stock certificates as indicated by the re- 
serve board, and for all stock so exchanged the reserve board shall direct 
the transfer to the new reserve bank or banks from the old reserve 
bank or banks of the corresponding amount of cash capital in gold. 

If sufficient steck certificates are not thus exchanged the reserve 
board may offer to the general public at par stock in the newly created 
district or districts to am amount necessary to make up the differ 

As an inducement to make the exchange of stock the resery 











: A 
may direct that the stock of the old reserve bank or banks so ad 
shall be entitled to payment in cash of its share of the accumu i 
surplus. 


DIVISION OF EARNINGS, 

Sec. 7. That after the payment of all necessary expenses and 
including its share of the expenses of the Federal reserve b 
stockholders of each Federal reserve bank shall be entitled t : 
an annual dividend of 5 per cent on the paid-in capital stock, which 
dividend shall be cumulative. Net earnings over and above e: 
and the aforesaid dividend shall be applied as follows: Twen 
cent of such net earnings to be carried to a surplus fund u 
fund shall amout to 20 per cent of the paid-in capital stock of 
serve bank, and 374 per cent of said net earnings shall | 














trust fund to be known as the depositors’ insurance fund and s! 

used for the payment of the depositors of insolvent member bank 

rules and regulations made by the board. When, in the judgement « 
board, there kas been accumulated fn such depositors’ Insurance fu 
sufficient sum fully to insure the payment of the depositors of i 
member banks, the board shall have power to suspend the settin ide 
and accumulation of the said 374 per cent ef such earnings, and re- 
after such 374 per cent of such earnings shall be paid { i 
States, except that in the event the dep rs’ insuran le- 
pleted by the payment of depositors of insolvent member *h 
fund shall be replenished by again setting aside such 374 f 
the earnings or so much thereof as, in the judgment of the boar Ly 





be necessary. The remaiming net earnings shall be paid to the United 
States: Provided, That the amount so paid shall be applied to the p 
chase, at par, with accrued interest, o 


f the 2 per cent bonds of t 





United States, said bonds then to be retired: or if such id nn 
be so purchased said amount shall |x ied to the purchase of other 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States, which obligations shall 
thereupon be retired. 

Every Federal reserve bank incorporated under the terms of 3 
act and the capital stock therein and the income d ed ti a 


shall be exempt from Federal, State, and local taxation, except 
respect te taxes upon real estate. 

Sec. 8. That within six months after a national bank shall have been 
notified by the Federal reserve board of its allotment of stock under 
section 2 of this act said national bank shall hold a meeting of its 
stockholders and decide by a majority vote whether it will becom 


a 
member bank under the terms of this act or whether it will give up 
its charter as a national bank. Im case the stockholders of said naiional 
benk shall decide that said national bank shall become a member bank, 
the officers of said bank, upon a blank provided by the board, shal! for- 


ward the formal acceptance by said national bank of 
act to the board, properly attested before a notary public. In e«: a 

national bank shall Pail to forward its acceptance to the beard within 
six months from the time said board makes the allotment of stock to 
said bank, it shall be deemed to have declined to become a member ban) 
and shall thereupon have six months within which te surrender its 
charter and abandon its existemee as a national bank. Im any case, 
hewever, every national bank shall be and is required to accept the 
allotment of stock as provided in section 2, which stock may be freely 
sold and disposed of as other assets of the bank: P; 


t 


1@ terms t this 














That amy national bank acting as a reserve agent in a rese utral 
reserve city shall be required to accept the terms of this a ix 
months from the date of notification of its allotment ipom 
failure to do so, shall ecase to be a reserve agent for national banks 
Sec. 9 That any bank or banking association incorporated by spe 






law of any State or of the United States, or organized under the gener: 
laws of any State or the United States, and having an unimpa 
capital sufficient to entitle it te become a national b 
under the provisions of existing laws, may, by the consent 
of the shareholders owning not iess than 51 per cent of the capital 
stock of such bank or banking association, and with the approval of 
the Comptroller of the Carrency, become a national banking association 
under its former name or by apy name approved by the comptroller. 
The directors thereof may continue to be the directors of the assoc'a- 
tion so organized until others are elected or appointed in accordance 
with the provisions ef the law. When the comptroller has given to such 
bank or Panking association a certificate that the provisions of is 
aet have been complied with, such bank or banking association and al! 
its stockholders, officers, and employees shall have the same powers and 
privileges and shall be subject to the same duties, liabiliti 
regulations. in all respects, as shall have been prescribed by this 
or by the national banking act for associations originally organized as 
national banking associations. 


STATR BANKS AS MEMBERS. 
Sec. 10. That from and after the passage of this act any bank 











banking association er trust company incorporated by special la vf 
any State, or organized under the general laws of any State « the 
United States, may make application to the Federa! reserve rd to 


become a member of the Federal reserve bank organized er to be Ln 
jzed within the Federal reserve district where the applicant is located. 
The Federal reserve board, under such rules : : a t may 
prescribe, subject to the provisions of this act, sball permit such 
applying bank to become a member of the Federai reserve bank of the 
distri... in which such applyime bank is locat« in which case stock 
shall be allotted to it as provided in this act. ‘ 

No such applying bank shal! be admitted to membership in a Federal 
reserve bank unless itepossesses a paid-up unimpaired capital sufficient 
to entitle it to become a national banking association in the place where 
it is situated, under the provisions of the national banking act, and it 
shall thereafter be required to make the same reports and be subject to 
the same examination and supervision as national bankimg associations 
and subject also to the reserve requirements of this act. 

If at any time it shall appear to the Federal reserve board that a 
member bank has failed to comply with the provisions of this act or the 
regulations of the Federal reserve board, it shail be within the power of 
the said board, after due hearing, to suspend or expel the said bank 
from membership. The Federal reserve board may restore membership 
upon due proof of with the conditions imposed by this act, 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 


Sec. 11. That the President of the United States shall appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a Federal reserve board 
consisting of eight members, in addition to whom the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury shall be an ex officio member. Of the eight members appointed 
in the first instance, the President shall appoint one for a term of one 
yeer, one for a term of two years, one for a term of three years, one for 
a term of four years, one for a term of five years, one for a term of six 
years, one for a term of seven years, and one for a term of eight years, 
end thereafter all appointments shall be made for a term of eight years. 
Not less than one nor more than three of said members shall be appointed 





from any one Federal reserve district. Appointments to fill vacancies 
in the board shall be for the unexpired term and may be made by the 
President when the Senate is not in session, which appointments shall 
expire at the end of the next session. In selecting members of the 
reserve board consideration shall be given to experience in commerce and 
banking rhe eight members of the Federal reserve board thus ap- 


pointed by the President shall devote their entire time to the work 
and duties of the board and shall not while in office be officers, directors, 
or employees of any bank or trust company, nor hold stock in any such 
institution, and they shall each receive a salary of $12,000 per year, 
payable monthly out of the Treasury of the United States upon the 
order or warrant of the Secretary of the Treasury. The President shall 
desiznate, other than the Secretary of the Treasury, one member of said 
board as governor thereof, and one member as vice governor thereof 
who shall act in place of the governor during his disability or absence. 
The governor shall be the active executive and presiding officer of the 
board. The Secretary of the Treasury shall provide the necessary office 
reoms for said board In the Treasury Department Building, or the board 
may select quarters elsewhere in the city of Washington if sufficient 
office room can not be found in said building. The said board shall hold 
its office in the city of Washington, D. C. The first meeting of the 
board shall be held as soon as may be, upon the call of the Secretary of 
ihe Treasury, at a time and place designated by him. 

The Federal reserve board shall have power to levy semiannually upon 
the Il’ederal reserve banks, in proportion to their capital stock and sur- 
plus, an assessment sufficient to pay its estimated expenses and sal- 
aries for the half year succeeding the levying of such assessment, to- 

ether with any deficiency carried forward from the preceding half 
year 

The Federal reserve board shall annually make a full report of its 
operations to the Congress. 

Section 324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall be 

1ended so as to read as follows: ‘“‘ There shall be in the Department 
of the Treasury a bureau charged with the execution of all laws passed 
by Congress relating to the issue and regulation of national currency 

cured by United States bonds and, under the general supervision of 
the Federal reserve board, of all Federal reserve notes, the chief officer 
of which bureau shall be called the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
shall perform his duties under the general direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury.’ Nothing in this act contained shall be construed as 

ing away any powers heretofore vested by law in the Secretary of the 

ry which relate to the supervision, management, and control of 
sury Department and the bureaus under such department. 

Sec, 12. That the Federal reserve board hereinbefore established shall 
be authorized and empowered— 

(a) To examine at its discretion the accounts, books, and affairs 
of each Federal reserve bank and of each member bank and to require 
such statements and reports as it may deem necessary. The said board 
sha!l publish once each week a statement showing the condition of each 
Federal reserve bank and a consolidated statement for all Federal re- 
serve banks. Such statements shall show in detail the assets and lia- 
bilities of such Federal reserve banks, single and combined, and shall 
furnish full information regarding the amount and character of the 
money held as reserve and the amount, nature, and maturities of the 
paper and other investments owned or held by Federal reserve banks. 

(b) Yo permit or require, in time of emergency, Federal reserve 
banks to rediscount the discounted prime commercial paper of other 
Federal reserve banks, at least six members of the Federal reserve 
board being present when such action is taken and all present consenting 
io the requirement. In such case the Federal board shall fix a specia 
rediscount rate of not more than 3 per cent in excess of the discount 
rate of the accommodated reserve bank. 

To supervise and regulate the issue and retirement of Federal 
notes and to prescribe the form and tenor of such notes. 

To:.add to the number of cities classified as reserve and central 
rve cities under existing law in-which national banking associations 
are subject to the-reserve requirements set forth in this act; or to re- 
classify existing reserve and central reserve cities or to terminate their 
designation as such, 

(e) To require the writing off of doubtful or worthless assets upon 
the books and balance sheets of Federal reserve banks. 

(f) To require bonds of Federal reserve agents for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of their office. 

FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL, 

Sec. 12. There is hereby created a Federal advisory council, which 
shall consist of as many members as there are Federal reserve districts. 
Each Federal reserve bank, by its board of directors, shall annually 
select from its own Federal reserve district one member of said council, 
who shall receive such compensation and allowances as may be fixed 
by the board of directors, subject to the approval of the Federal reserve 
poard. The meetings-of said advisory council shall be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at least four times each year, and oftener if called by 
the Federal reserve board. The council may select its own officers and 
adopt its-own methods of procedure, and a majority of its members 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. Vacancies 
in the council shall be filled by the respective reserve banks, and mem- 
bers selected to fill vacancies shall serve for the unexpired term. 

The Federal advisory council shall have power by itself or through 
its officers (1) te meet and confer directly with the Federal reserve 
board on general business conditions; (2) to make oral or written repre- 
sentations concerning matters within the jurisdiction of said board; 
(3) to eall for complete information and to make recommendations in 
regard to discount rates, rediscount business, note issues, reserve condi- 
tions in the various districts, the purchase and sale of gold or securities 
by reserve banks, open-market operations by said banks, and the general 
affairs of the reserve banking system. 

REDISCOUNTS. 

Sec. 14. That any Federal reserve bank may receive from any mem- 
ber bank and from the United States deposits of current funds in law- 
ful money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, and checks and 
drafts upon solvent member banks of the Federal reserve system, paya- 
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ble upon presentation; and, solely for exchange purposes, may rocaiy 
from other Federal reserve banks deposits of cane funds in ‘eum 
money, national-bank notes, and checks and drafts upon solvent mem 
ber or other Federal reserve banks, payable upon presentation. Resare 
banks shall not pay interest on deposits. i 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank with a waiver of dema, } 
notice and protest any Federal reserve bank may discount notes drafts 
and bills of exchange arising out of actual commercial transactions: 
that is, notes, drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for earl’ 
cultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of which 
have been used, or may be used, for such purposes, the Federal reserve 
board to have the right to determine or define the character of the pa Ne 
thus eligible for discount, within the meaning of this act; nothing ee 
in contained shall be construed to prohibit such notes, drafts, ana bill 
of exchange, secured by staple agricultural products, or other goods 
wares, or merchandise from being eligible for such discount ; but sye), 
definition shal! not include notes, drafts, or bills covering merely th: 
vestments or issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying or trading in 
stocks, bonds, or other investment securities, except bonds and notes of 
the Government of the United States and ‘interest-bearing obligations 
of its dependencies the —— and interest of which have been guar. 
anteed by the United States. Notes and bills admitted to discoun: 
under the terms of this paragraph must have a maturity at the tine 
of discount of not more than 180 days: Provided, however, That no: 
more than 50 per cent of the paper discounted for any member bay}. 
shall have a maturity exceeding 90 days and in no case shall any 
member bank have more than $200,000 of rediscounts having a maturity 
longer than 90 days. . 

Any Federal reserve bank may discount acceptances of member banks 
which are based on the exportation or importation of goods and which 
have a maturity at time of discount of not more than six months and 
of acceptances based on domestic shipments of goods and which have a 
maturity at time of discount of not more than four months and bear the 
signature of at least one member bank in addition to that of the ac 
ceptor. The amount so discounted shall at.no time exceed one-half the 
capital stock of the bank for which the rediscounts are made. 

The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing the signature or in 
dorsement of any one person, company, firm, or corporation rediscounied 
for any one bank shall at no time exceed 10 r cent of the unim 
paired capital and surplus of said bank; but this restriction shall not 
apply to the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against 
actually existing values. 

Any national bank may, at its discretion, accept drafts or bills of 
exchange drawn upon it and growing out of transactions involving the 
importation or exportation of goods having not more than six months 
to run or growing out of the domestic shipment of goods and having 
not more than four months to run; but no bank shall accept such bills 
to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to more than the par 
value of its paid-up and unimpaired — 

The Federal reserve board may authorize the reserve bank of the 
district to discount the direct obligations of member banks, secured by 
the pledge and deposit of satisfactory securities; but in no case shall 
the amount so loaned by a reserve bank exceed three-fourths of the 
actual market value of the securities so 7, or one-half the amount 
of the paid-up and unimpaired capital of the member bank. 

The rediscount by any Federal reserve bank of any Dills receivable 
and of domestic and foreign bills of exchange shall be subject to such 
regulations as may be imposed by the board. The discount provisions 
of this act shall be equitably extended to all of its member banks by 
each reserve bank upon — terms, and each member bank shal! be 
entitled as a matter of right to the rediscount of eligible paper to the 
full amount of its capital stock upon the lowest current rate of dis 
count, and no member bank shall be permitted to discount an amount of 
paper exceeding the amount of its capital stock except upon payment 
of a higher rate of discount, the increase in rate of discount to be | 
per cent for an additional 50 per cent of discounts or part thereof 
and 2 per cent for all in excess. In no case shall a Federal reserve 
bank discount paper for a member bank in excess of twice the amount 
of its capital stock without special authority by the board. 

OPEN-MARKET OPERATIONS. 


Sec. 15. Any Federal reserve bank may, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Federal reserve board, poreese and sell in the open 
market, elther from or to domestic or foreign banks, firms, corporations, 
or individuals, prime bankers’ bills, and bills of exchange of the kinds 
and maturities by this act made eligible for rediscount, and cable 
transfers. ; 

Every Federal reserve bank shall have power (a) to deal in gol 
coin and bullion both at home and abroad, to make loans th: reon, and 
to contract for loans of gold or bullion, giving therefor, when necessary, 
acceptable security, including the hypothecation of interest-bearing obli 
gations of the United States; (b) to buy and sell interest-bearing oblige. 
tions of the United States and of its dependencies when payment of 
principal and interest is guaranteed by the. United States, and bonds ot 
warrants of any State, county, or muncipality, or short-time inte _ 
bearing obligations issued by forei governments, with « matary 
from date of purchase of not exceeding one year, such purchases A. 
made in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed |y a aa 
eral reserve board: (c) to purchase from a member bank and to 
with or without its own indorsement, bills of exchange arising a iteb 
commercial transactions, as hereinbefore defined; (d) to ¢s ae the 

ublicly from time to time, subject to review and determination ok 
‘ederal reserve board, a rate of discount to be charged by such den 
for each class of paper, which shall be fixed with a view of ood 
dating the commerce of the country and promoting stability i = ee 
and (e) establish accounts with other reserve banks and ig vee ae 
sent of the Federal reserve board, to open and maintain me 
counts in. foreign countries and establish agencies Se ating, 
wheresoever it may deem best for the purpose of pure nasing, checks, 
and collecting bills of exchange, letters of credit, and deat abel or 
and to buy and sell with or without its indorsement, Se oe eee) 
ceapondeats or agencies, bills of excha arising ow oi which beat 
transactions which have not exceedin days to run an 
the signature of two or more responsible parties. 
GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS, of the Tress 


SEC : ll moneys now held in the general fund 
Ph Poe S per cent fund for the redemption io ont ee 
national-bank notes and the funds provided in this act tol’ co cretary 
tion of Federal reserve notes, shall, wu the Sree < which banks 
of the Treasury, be deposited in reserve banks, ‘reafter the 
shall act as fiscal agents of the United States; ow in such banks 
reyenues of the Government shall te reggae! deposited ‘Tich deposits 
and disbursements shall be made by ch drawn against » 
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Federal reserve board, from time to time apportion the Government 
deposits among the said Federal reserve banks, in proportion to their 
vital stock as far as practicable: Provided, That for the purposes of 
fection and transfer only the Secreta of the Treasury may desig- 
ate national banks as Government depositories. 


NOTE ISSUES. 


Src. 17. That Federal reserve notes, to be issued under authority of 
rederal reserve board for the purpose of making advances to 
reserve banks as hereinafter set forth and for no other pur- 
se. are hereby authorized. The said notes shall be obligations of the 
ted States and shall be receivable for all taxes, customs, and other 
iues, but shall not be held as reserves by member banks or by a 
reserve bank. They shall be redeemed in gold on demand at the 
‘ Department of the United States, in the city of Washington, 
» ( t any Federal reserve bank. 

\ny Federal reserve bank may, upon vote of its directors, make 
api on to the local Federal reserve io for such amount of the 
Federal reserye notes hereinbefore provided for as it may require. Such 
apt tion shall be accompanied with a tender to the local Federal 

agent.of collateral security in amount equal to the sum of the 
reserve notes thus applied for and issued pursuant to such 
ition. The collateral security thus offered shall be notes and 

s accepted for rediseount under the provisions of this act, and the 
Federal reserve agent shall each day notify the Federal reserve board 
of all issues and withdrawals of Federal reserve notes to and by the 
Federal reserve bank to which he is accredited. The said Federal re- 
rve board shall be authorized at any time to call upon a Federal 

rve bank for additional security to protect the Federal reserve notes 
sued to it, 

Vhenever any reserve bank shall pay out or disburse Federal re- 
serve notes issued to it as hereinbefore provided it shall segregate and 
turn oyer to its reserve agent gold coin or gold bullion or United 
States gold certificates to the amount of the face value of the netes 
¢ itstanding, or, at its option, shall segregate and turn over to the 

serve t gold coin or gold bullion or United States gold cer- 

‘ates to the amount of 45 per cent of such face value and in addi- 
n thereto collaterals consisting of promissory notes and bills accepted 

ediscount under the peovietns of this act, or refunding notes of 
United States hereinafter provided for, or both such collaterals and 
nding notes equal at their face value to 100 r cent of the face 

of the notes so outstanding. Such collaterals may be exchanged 
me to time for other collaterals of like quality and of ual 

ic or refunding notes within the limitations aforesaid: Pro- 
hat whenever and so long as such reserve shall fall and 
elow 45 per cent the reserve bank shall pay a special tax upon 
the deficiency of reserve at a rate increasing in proportion to such de- 
f cy, as follows: For each 24 per cent or fraction thereof that the 
e falls below 45 per cent a tax shall be levied at the rate of 1 per 

per annum: Provided further, That no additional circulating notes 

| be issued whenever and so long as the amount of such reserve 

s below 30 per cent of its outstanding notes: Provided, That the 

ount of such tax paid by the bank during a fiscal year shall be 

‘ged to the member banks in its district in proportion to their 

erage discounts during that year. Notes so paid out shall bear upon 


age! 











their faces a distinetive letter and serial number, which shall be 
assigned by the Federal reserve board to each Federal reserye bank. 
Whenever Federal reserve notes issued through one Federal reserve 
bank shall be received by another Federal reserve bank they shall be 
returned promptly for redemption to the Federal reserve bank through 
which they were originally issued. No Federal reserve bank shall pay 
out notes issued through another under penalty of a tax of 10 per 
cent upon the face value of notes so paid out. otes presented for re- 


demption at the Treasury of the United States shall be paid out of 
the redemption fund and shall not be reissued, except upon compliance 


with the conditions of an original issue. 

_ Pederal reserve banks shall maintain on deposit in the Treasury of 
the United States a sum in gold equal to 5 oe cent of such amount of 
i deral reserve notes as may be issued to them and outstanding under 


the provisions of this act, and such additional sums as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may from time to time decide to be necessary, not 
ex reding in the aggregate 10 per cent, but such deposit of gold, which 
segregated and maintained as a trust fund, shall be counted 
as part of the reserve against said notes. The said board 

the application of any Wederal reserve bank for Federal 
‘es, provided said reserve bank complies with the require- 
of this act as to gold reserve and collateral security and other- 
ontorms to its provisions, The bank shall be charged with the 

f such notes, which, upon delivery, shall become a first and 
pramount lien on all the assets of such bank, 

“iy bederal reserve bank may at any time reduce its Hability for 
“landing Federal reserve notes by redeeming the same and depositing 
me th its nel SETS agent, who shall forward them to the 
avasu ‘or retirement, 

in order to furnish suitable Federal reserve notes the Comptroller of 

reney shall, under the direction of the Secretary of the Treas- 

*; Cause plates and dies to be engraved in the best manner to guard 
: ‘erfeits and fraudulent alterations, and shall have printed 
> om and numbered such quantities of such notes in blank of the 

avons of $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, $1,000, as may be 

t ‘o supply the reserve banks entitled to receive the same, Such 
” Wher Je In form and tenor provided for in this act. 

Trane uch notes have been prepared, they shall be deposited in the 








r in the subtreasury of the United States nearest the place 
of each reserve bank, and shall be held for the use of such 
- to the order of the Federal reserve board for their 
provided by this act. 
2 tes und dies to be procured by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
' printing of such circulating notes shall remain under his 
, direction, and the expenses necessarily incurred in exe- 
exnene aaae relating to the procuring of such notes, and all other 
‘ental to their issue and retirement, shall be paid by the 
‘, and the Federal reserve board shall include in its esti- 
‘ses levied against the reserve banks a sufficient amount to 
penses herein provided for. 
tine 1. J&tion of plates, dies, bed pieces, etc., and regulations 
a to such examination of plates, dies, etc., of national-bank 
to include ete im Section 5174, Revised Statutes, is hereby extended 
Any anne ral reserve notes herein provided for. 
Treasury ¢..@tton heretofore made out of the general funds of the 
Paper, or to ‘neraving plates and dies, the purchase of distinctive 
“© Cover any other expense in connection with the printing of 
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The Secretary of the Treasury shall, subject to the approval of the national-bank notes or notes provided for by the act of May 30, 1908, 


and any distinctive paper that may be on hand at the time of the 
passage of this act may be used, in the discretion of the Secretary, for 
the purposes of this act; and should the appropriations heretofore made 
be insufficient to meet the requirements of this act, in addition to 
circulating notes provided for by existing law, the Secretary is hereby 
authorized to use so much as may be necessary of any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated for the purpose of furnishing the 
notes aforesaid: Provided, however, That nothing in this section con 
tained shall be construed as exempting national banks or Federal! reserve 
banks from their liability to reimburse the United States for any 
expenses incurred in printing and issuing circulating notes. 

very Federal reserve bank shall receive on deposit from member 
banks or from reserve banks checks and drafts drawn upon any of its 
depositors and, when remitted by a reserve bank, checks and drafts 
rawn by any depositor in any other reserve bank or member bank 
upon funds to the credit of said depositor in said reserve bank or 
member bank. Nothing herein contained shall be construed as pro 
hibiting a member bank from making reasonable charges for checks 
and drafts so debited to its account, or for collecting and remitting 
funds, or for exchange sold to its patrons. The Federal reserve board 
may, by rule, fix reasonable charges to be collected by the member 
banks from patrons whose checks are cleared through the rese 
and the charge which may be imposed for the service of 








sea; ir r 
collection rendered by the Federal reserve bank. The Federal reserve 
board shall make and promulgate from time to time regulations gov 
erning the transfer of funds among Federal reserve banks and their 
branches. 

Sec. 18. That so much of the provisions of section 5159 of the Re 
vised Statutes of the United States and section 4 of the act of June 


20, 1874, and section 8 of the act of July 12, 1882, and of any other 
provisions of existing statutes, as require that before any national 
banking association shall be authorized to commence banking business 
it shall transfer and deliver to the Treasurer of the United States a 
stated amount of United States registered bonds be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. 

REFUNDING BONDS. 


Sec, 19. That as soon after the organization of the reserve banks 
as practicable and under authority from the Federal reserve beard 
each Federal reserve bank shall purchase at par and accrued interest 
2 per cent bonds of the United States. The amount purchased by 
each reserve bank shal! not be more than 50 per cent of its capital in 
any one year. The bonds so purchased may be held by such reserve 
bank and used for deposit with its reserve agent as security for the 
Federal reserve notes issued, or they may be exchanged at the Treas 
ury for one-year Treasury gold notes bearing’3 per cent interest In 
ease of such exchange the reserve banks shall be bound at the option 
of the United States to renew year by year for 20 years the 3 per cent 
gold notes so issued. Said one-year 3 per cent United States gold notes 
may be used to deposit with the reserve agent as security for the 
United States reserve notes, or be freely purchased by reserve banks 
from time to time to employ idle funds, or sold to protect the gold 
supply. 

National banks which sel] 2 per cent bonds to a reserve bank under 
this provision shall retire such portion of their outstanding nationa) 
bank notes as are secured by the bonds so sold. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby directed to issue 3 per cent one-year gold Treasury 
notes year by year to exchange for 2 per cent bonds as above provided 
or to take the place of 3 per cent one-year gold notes that have been 
redeemed. Desles the period between the first and last purchases of 
bonds any national bank may continue to apply for and receive circulat 
ing notes based upon the deposit of 2 per cent bonds as now provided 
for by law. The one-year 5 per cent gold Treasury notes above pro 
vided for shall be exempt from Federal, State, and municipal taxation, 
both as to income and principal. 

BANK RESERVES. 

Sec. 20. That when a Federal reserve bank has been duly organized 
and established as provided in this act in any Federal reserve district 
every member bank of that district shall establish and maintain re 
serves as follows: 

(a) A bank not in a reserve or central reserve city as now or here- 
after defined shall hold and maintain reserves equal to 12 per cent of 
the aggregate amount of its net deposits, as follows: 

In its vaults, four-twelfths thereof. 

In the Federal reserve bank of its district, for a period of six months 
after said date, one-twelfth, and for each succeeding six months an 
additional one-twelfth, until four-twelfths bave been so deposited, 
which shall be the amount permanently required. 

After said period said reserves, other than those hereinbefore re- 
quired to be held in the reserve bank, may be held in the vaults of t 
member bank or in the Federal reserve bank, or in both, at the option 
of the member bank. 

(b) A bank in a reserve or a central reserve city, as now or here- 
after defined, shall hold and maintain reserves equal to 15 per cent of 
the aggregate amount of its net deposits, as follows: 

In its vaults, five-fifteenths thereof. 


In the Federal reserve bank of its district, for a period of six months 
after the date aforesaid, at least one-fifteenth, and for each su ding 
six months an additional one-fifteenth, until six-fifteenths have been 
so deposited, which shall be the amount permanently required. 


After sald period all of said reserves, except those hereinbefore 
required to be held permanently in the Federal reserve bank, may be 
held in its own vaults or in the Federal reserve bank, or in both, at 
the option of the member bank. 

If a State bank or trust company is required by the laws of its State 
to keep its reserves either in its own vaults or with another State bank 
or trust company, such reserve deposits so kept in such State bank o 
trust company shall be construed, within the meaning of this section 
as if they were reserve deposits in a national bank in a reserv 
central reserve city for a period of three years after the establishment 
of a Federal reserve bank in the district in which sueh State bank or 
trust company is situate. 

Sec. 21. That so much of sections 2 and 3 of the act of June 20, 
1874. entitled “An act fixing the amount of United Staes notes, provid 
ing for a redistribution of the national-bank currency,- and for other 
purposes,” as provides that the fund deposited by any national banking 
association with the Treasurer of the United States for the redemption 
of its notes shall be counted as a part of its lawful reserve as pri 
vided in the act aforesaid, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. And 
from and after the passage of this act such fund of 5 per cent shall in 
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no case be counted by any national banking association as a part of its 
lawful reserve. 

Sec, 22. That every Federal reserve bank shall at all times have on 
hand in its own vaults, in gold, gold certificates, or lawful money, a 
sum equal to not less than 35 per cent of its net deposits, in addition 
to the reserve required against the Federal reserve notes emitted by 
such bank. The term “ net deposits’ wherever used in this act shall 
mean net deposits as from time to time defined by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, subject to the approval of the Federal reserve board. 

The Federal reserve board may notify any Federal reserve bank 
whose lawful reserve shall be below the amount required to be kept 
on hand to make good such reserve; and in the meantime may pro- 
hibit such Federal reserve bank from making additional loans or dis- 
counts: Provided, however, That the Federal reserve board may in 
case of emergency permit the reserve against deposits to be reduced 
below the said limit, but the reserve bank shall in such case pay a tax 
at the rate of 1 per cent per annum for every 24 per cent or fraction 
thereof that the reserve falls below said 35 per cent, but in no case 
shall it be allowed to fall below 25 per cent of its net deposits: Provided 
further, That the amount of such tax paid by the bank during a fiscal 
year shall be charged to the member banks in the district in proportion 
to their average discounts during that year. 

BANK EXAMINATIONS. 


Sec. 28. That the examination of the affairs of every member bank 
shall take place at least twice in each calendar year and as much 
oftener as the Federal reserve board shall consider necessary in order 
to furnish a full and complete knowledge of its condition. The 
Federal reserve board may authorize examinations by the State au- 
thorities to be accepted in the case of State banks and trust com- 
panies and may at any time direct the holding of a special examina- 
tion. The person assigned to the making of such examination of the 
affairs of any member bank shall have power to call together a 
quorum of the directors of such bank, who shall, under oath, state to 
such examiner the. character and circumstances of such of its loans 
or discounts as he may designate; and from and after the passage of 
this act all bank examiners shall receive fixed salaries, the amount 
whereof shall be not less than $2,000 nor more than $7,000 per 
annum and be determined by the Federal reserve board and annually 
reported to Congress. But the expense of the examinations herein 
provided for shall be assessed by authority of the Federal reserve 
board upon the member banks examined in proportion to assets or 
resources held by such’ member banks upon the dates when the various 
banks are examined. 

In addition to the examinations made and conducted by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, every Federal reserve bank may, with the 
approval of the Federal reserve agent or of the Federal reserve board, 
arrange for special or periodical examination of the member banks 
within its district. Such examination shall be so conducted as to in- 
form the Federal reserve bank under whose auspices it is carried on 
of the condition of its member banks and of the lines of credit which 


are being extended by them. Bvery Federal reserve bank shall at all 
times furnish to the Federal reserve board. such information as may 
be demanded by the latter concerning the condition of any member 


bank loeated within the district of the said Federal reserve bank. 

The Federal reserve board shall, at least once each year, order an 
examination of each Federal reserve bank, and upon joint application 
of 10 member banks the Federal reserve board shall order a special 
examination and report of the condition of any Federal reserve bank. 

Sec. 24. That no member bank, or any officer, director, or employee 
thereof, shall hereafter make any loan or grant any gratuity to any ex- 
aminer of such bank. Any bank officer, director, or employee thereof 
violating this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be imprisoned not exceeding one year or fined not more than 
$5,000, or both. Any examiner accepting such a loan or gratuity shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not exceed- 
ing one year or be fined not more than $5,000, or both. No such ex- 
aminer shall perform any other service for compensation for a bank 
within his jurisdiction while holding such office. 

Other than the usual salary or director’s fee paid to any officer, direc- 
tor, or employee of a member bank, and other than a reasonable fee paid 
to such officer, director, or employee acting as an attorney at law for 
legal services rendered to such bank, no officer, director, employee, or 


attorney of a member bank shall be a beneficiary of or receive, directly 
or indirectly, any fee, commission, gift, or other consideration for or in 
connection with any transaction or business of the bank. Any person 
violating any provision of this section shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprison- 


ment not exceeding one year, or both. 
Except far as already provided in existing laws this provision 
shall not take effect until six months after the passage of this act. 
c. 25. That from and after the passage of this act the stockholders 
y nal banking association shall be held individually respon- 












I l ntracts, debts, and engagements of such association, each 
amount of his stock therein, at the par value thereof, in addition 
to the amount invested in such stock. The stockholders in any national 






banking association who shall have transferred their shares or regis- 
tered the transfer thereof within 60 days next before the date of the 
failure of such association to meet its obligations shall be liable to the 
same extent as if they had made no such transfer; but this provision 
shall not be construed to affect in any way any recourse which such 
hareholders might otherwise have against those in whose names such 
res are registered at the time of such failure. Section 5151, Revised 

»s of the United States, is hereby reenacted except in so far as 


ed by this section. 
LOANS ON FARM LANDS. 


Src. 26. That deposits in national banks, payable more than 30 days 
after they are made, shall be known as time deposits, and such banks 
may continue hereafter as heretofore to receive time deposits and to pay 
interest on the same. All national banks not located in central reserve 


cities may make loans, secured by improved, occupied, and unencum- 





bei farm land situated within the Federal reserve district where the 
loaning bank is located to the extent of one-half of its value, but no 
1c shall be made for a longer period than five years, nor shall the 
rer of such leans by any bank exceed one-third of its time 
deposits. 
After becoming member banks of any reserve bank, national banks are 
hereby authorized to act as administrators, executors, or trustees. 
FOREIGN BRANCHDES, 
Sec. 28. That any Federal reserve bank or national banking agsso- 


ciation possessing a capital of $5,000,000 or more may file application 
with the Federal reserve board, upon such conditions and under such 
circumstances as May be prescribed by the said board, for the purpose 
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of securing authority to establish branches in foreign countries or gp. 
pendencies of the United States for the furtherance of the foreign com. 
merce of the United States, and to act, if required to do so, as fisca) 
agents of the United States. Such lications shall specify, in addi. 
tion to the name and capital of the king association filing it, the 


place or places where the banking operations pr are to be carried 
on and the amount of capital set aside by the said banking association 
filing such application for the conduct of its foreign business at the 
branches proposed by it to be established in foreign countries. The 
Federal reserve board shall have power to approve or to reject such 
a if in its judgment the amount of capital proposed to be set 
de for the conduct of foreign business is ee or if for other 
reasons the granting of such application is dee inexpedient. 

Eyery national banking association which shall receive authority to 
establish branches in foreign countries shall be required at all times to 
furnish information concerning the condition of such branches to the 
Comptroller of the Currency upon demand, and the Federal! reserva 
board may order special examinations of the said foreign branches at 
such time or times as it may deem best. Every Federal reserve bank 
and every such national banking association shall conduct the accounts 
of each foreign branch independently of the accounts of other foreign 
branches established by it and of its home office, and stall at the end 
of each fiscal period nsfer to its general ledger the profit or loss 
accru at each such branch as a separate item, 

Sec. 29, All provisions of law inconsistent with or superseded by any 
of the provisions of this act are to that extent and to that extent only 
hereby repealed : Provided, That nothing in this act contained shal! ha 
construed to repeal the oeeey provision or provisions contained in an 
act approved March 14, 1 , entitled “An act to define and fix the 
standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of money issued 
or coined by the United States, to refund the public debt, and for other 

urposes.” 

Smc. 29a. That the provisions of the act of May 30, 1908, authoriz. 
ing national currency associations, the issue of additional national-bank 
circulation, and creating a National Monetary Commission, which ex. 

ires by limitation under the terms of such act on the 30th day of June, 
914, are hereby extended to June 30, 1915, 

Suc. 30. That the right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to make the 
point of order that as the Owen bill has been offered as an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute for the House bill, I 
do not think the bill now submitted by the Senator from Ne- 
braska as a substitute for that is in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Perhaps the Senator from Ne 
braska has not stated his request in exactly parliamentary lan- 
guage, but his motion is to insert his bill in lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senator from Oklahoma, and the 
Chair thinks it is in order. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There can be no doubt of that. 

Mr. President, I have moved to substitute for the Owen bill 
as it has been amended the bill as reported by the section of the 
committee to which I belong, in order that the struggle of more 
than three months may be drawn to an orderly close by a final 
vote. 

When the record of that vote shall have been made we will 
have reached the point where I shall be compelled to part com- 
pany with some Senators with whom for months I have been 
Closely cooperating. Some of them will vote against the bill 
upon its final passage. I shatl vote for it. I have never for a 
moment had any other purpose. My whole fight has been to 
strengthen and improve the bill and to prevent hasty action and 
blundering legislation. ‘To attain any measure of success I 
found it necessary to go to extreme lengths and to make some 
sacrifices. I feel fully justified by the result. 

The bill as passed by the House and as introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Owen has been changed over 60 per cent in let- 
ter and nearly as much in spirit. Let me recite some of the 
more important changes that have been made. ~ 

The character and make-up of the Federal reserve board have 
been greatly improved, and it has been in part rescued from 
political subservience. aban 

A gradual transfer of reserves from banks now holding hes 
instead of a sudden transfer has been provided for, thus great! 
reducing the shock to the business world. _ 

An insurance of bank deposits has been secured for bank 
joining the new system. oulated for 

The equal treatment of member banks has been stipula i as 

Six-month paper held by benks in agricultural ee cite 
been removed from the blacklist and admitted to discount | 
leges in limited amounts. ortgage 

Member banks have been authorized to make farm-mors"s 
loans for five years in limited amounts. « shall be 

it has been provided that Federal reserve notes M2 
redeemed at the Treasury in gold or gold certificates OFT" sad 

The gold reserve of Federal reserve banks has been : 
from 334 per cent to 40 per cent. tg and 

A tax on the deficiercy in reserves held against one 
against notes in Federal reserve banks has ee from 

A reduction in the number of Federal reserve 8 
12 to 8 has been made possible. tended 

Mr. President, all these improvements have ee oe oe of 
for by the section of the Banking and Currency peen able t0 
which I am a member. We have not in all cases Federal 


make these changes as complete as they should be. The 















































































reserve board should be larger and the term of its members 
i.neer, The transfer of reserves should be made even more 
eradual. The insurance of deposits in member banks should 
he inade more certain, The equal treatment of banks should 
ho cuaranteed in more specific terms. Federal reserve notes 
chould be made redeemable only in gold at the reserve banks 
s< well as at the Treasury. The gold reserve against notes 
should be at least 45 per cent instead of 40 per cent. The 


nulaber of Federal reserve banks should be yet further reduced. 
Some automatic restrictions against the inflation of bank 
credits and currency should be provided. I regret that we could 
not secure publie ownership of the stock, Government control 


of the banks, and other improvements we struggled for, but we 
have cause to congratulate the country on what has been 
© red 

1 am glad the struggle is over. It has been long‘and it has 
resulted in a greatly improved bill. I have my misgivings, of 
course. as others have. The prospect in the United States is 
not altogether bright. There are clouds in the sky. There may 
rs ahead. I join others, however, in hoping that the 


ids may be dissipated and the dangers passed, and that this 


he dan 


cislation may contribute to this result. 

I should like to have the yeas and nays on my amendment 
to the amendment, Mr. President. , 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to ca Lite roll. 


DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a general 
ith the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. C'uLBerson]. I 
r that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
GH] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). On ac- 
it of my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Lover], I refrain from voting. 
\ir. STERLING (when his name was called). I again trans- 
ty pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ron} to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] and 
The roll call was concluded. 
\ WILLIAMS (after having voted in the negative). I 
to ask whether the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose] has yoted? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed he has not. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I must withdraw my vote, as I am 
| with that Senator. 
the result was announced—yeas 41, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—41, 
Borah Dillingham McCumber Smoot 
Bradley du Pont McLean Stephenson 
Brady Gallinger Nelson Sterlin 
B re Gof Norris Sutherland 
Bristow Gronna Oliver Townsend 
Burton Hitcheock Page Warren 
Catron Jackson Perkins Weeks 
( Jones Poindexter Works 
( Kenyon Root 
Crawford * La Follette Sherman 
Cummins Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
NAYS—44, 
! st James Overman Shively 
I ! Johnson Owen Simmons 
I head Kern Pittman Smith, Ariz 
! Lane Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Lin Lea Ransdell Smith, 8. C. 
ae Lewis Reed Swanson 
Clarke, Ark, Martin, Va. Robinson Thomas 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Saulsbury Thompson 
Myers Shafroth Tillman 
Hollis Newlands Sheppard Vardaman 
Hughes O’Gorman Shields Walsh 
NOT VOTING—10. 
Burleigh Fall Smith, Ga. Williams 
Vyo. Lodge Stone 
( son Venrose Thornton 
So Mr 


— HlircHcock’s amendment to the amendment was re- 
be VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further amendments? 
~ ™ ‘ i tN. I ask for the adoption of the amendment offered 
ss The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
_ Jr In the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as 


amended ? 
Mr. OWEN. T ask for the yeas and nays. 
a BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 
be as ", RESIDENT, Are there further amendments to 
\ ¢ 2p sin - 
a BRISTOW. TI desire to address myself to the bill. 
iL ULUNGER. ‘The question is, I suppose, on concurring 


in the bill as amended. 
The VICE 
Will explain ¢ 


PRESIDENT. The Chair is going to rule—and 
he reasons for it if necessary—that the question 
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is, Will the Senate concur in the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole as amended? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to speak on the bill; not on that 
question. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. What is the motion of the Senator from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. OWEN. The question is on concurring in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Okahoma. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, that being the case, I think I 
may well follow the example set by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hircucocx] in briefly stating my position on this legisla- 
tion. 

Like him, I find it necessary to part company with some of 
those with whom I have been laboring on this question during 
the past three months and with many of my associates on this 
side of the aisle. I have contended from the time this question 
was taken up that it should be treated as a business measure, 
distinct and devoid of any political flavor, and I do not think 
that I ought to be diverted or thwarted from that course be- 
eause of the pressure of the administration or the partisan 
course taken by the majority in the House and in the Senate. 

I am not Satisfied that this is the best bill that could have 
been prepared; but if all Democratic Senators had taken the 
independent and nonpartisan course which has been followed by 
the Senator from Nebraska, we would have had a bill which 
would have removed from the minds of those on this side of 
the Chamber any doubt as to what course they should take. 
If the bill is not as good as it should be, it is entirely because 
the administration and majority have attempted to hasten 
action unreasonably and have forced action at a caucus which 
has only represented a small majority of the majority, so that 
the bad features have been forced by a minority of the Senate. 

There are a half a dozen provisions in this bill which make me 
hesitate about stpporting it. I am fearful that they may bring 
results which all Senators and the country will greatly regret; 
and yet fhere is so much more good in the legislation than 
there is bad—if I might deal in percentages, I should say 75 
per cent good and 25 per cent bad—there is so much more good 
in it than there is bad, that I feel it my duty to vote for the 
bill. I do this because I know perfectly well how difficult it 
is to bring about fundamental banking and currency legislation. 

It is not a popular topic. Most men have not studied it and 
considered it carefully. We have made a distinct advance by 
the agitation that has been going on during recent years and 
during recent months. Having made that advance, I do not 
wish by my vote to take any step which will seem to lessen its 
results. I believe the good in this bill will show itself 
as the law is put into operation, and I hope the bad in the bill 
may be minimized by the operation of the law and the good 
administration which may be given it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator from 
Nebraska and the Senator from Massachusetts should be com- 
pelled te part company at this time. I do not intend to vote 
for this bill, because I believe it is fundamentally wrong. It 
creates a great, top-heavy organization apparently for the ac- 
complishment of one thing, and that is to provide an additional 
flexible currency. It does not retire the bond-secured cireula- 
tion. It does not change the character of the currency which 
now exists. 

If the purpose were to provide an emergency currency, a 
few simple amendments to the Aldrich-Vreeland bill would have 
accomplished that purpose; but the House started out to pro- 
vide a substitute for the rigid and inflexible bond-secured cur- 
rency which we now have, and the bill that came to us made 
such provisions, such as they were. Those provisions have been 
stricken out, and flexibility has been given by increasing the 
eurrency, but giving it no flexibility, so far as decreasing the 
rigidity was concerned. 

I can not understand why so much pretense was necessary 
in order to accomplish such a small thing. The Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the Senate of the United States could 
have reported, after a week’s deliberation, amendments to the 
Aldrich-Vreeland bill that would have met every requirement, so 
far as elasticity of the currency is concerned, without the tre- 
mendous effort that has been made. 

What has been born of this effort? A number of regional 
banks to serve as reserve banks, that are owned by the banks, 
that are controlled by directors elected by the banks, and that 
are run for the profit of the banks. 

There have been created from 8 to 12 central banks that are 
to operate in certain regions, and those central banks practi- 
cally have been given a monopoly—in fact, they have been 
given a monopoly—of the reserves of the banks within those 
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regions. The banks no longer have an opportunity of picking | any defects that now exist in our banking and currency laws, 


thelr own reserve agents. They must put their reserves in 
these regional banks, and the regional banks are given the 
power to determine whether or not there shall be rediscount 
privileges extended to the member banks. 

The member banks are given no legal rights. ‘Their rights 
are subject to the decision of the board. If unfriendly influ- 
ences should get control of the board, it has greater powers 
than any banking organization under present conditions possi- 
bly could have under any organization that could be new 
formed. So the alleged purpose of breaking what is known 
as the credit trust of the United States has not only failed, 
but no effort has been made to carry it out. So far as break- 
ing up what is commonly called the Money Trust, this bill 
makes no effort to do it, although its authors at the time 
claimed that that was its purpose. 

I shall not east my vote for any bill that organizes, under 
the forms of law, banking trusts that can control credit and 
that will be more powerful than any control of credit that 
has been heretofore organized. As I said upon another occa- 
sion, this bill may become a benevolent monopoly, but there are 
seeds of evil sown in it which I think are dangerous. I believe 
it will lead to inflation. 

Tt has been said—and the statement has been criticized—that 
it will not only inflate, but that it will also contract. The 
first influence will be a contraction; the second influence, to 
follow the contraction, will be, in my opinion, inflation. I 
predict—and it is dangerous to predict, I know—that this bill 
will be amended time and again before it has been in operation 
a year, in order to save the country from calamity and mis- 
fortune. 

Personally, I am in favor of a central bank of the United 
States, the stock of which shall be owned by the people of the 
United States in small subscriptions, and the management of 
which shall be by a board of directors who are Government 
officials. The business of such a bank would be to receive the 
reserves and rediscount the notes of every independent bank- 
ing institution in the United States; and every bank, great or 
small, whether its capital be $25,000 or $25,000,000, would have 
an equal proportionate right to discounts and favors. 

I believe there are more possibilities for evil in the bill than 
for good and that the small good that has been undertaken to 
be accomplished is very greatly overbalanced by the evils that 
are made possible. Believing that, I shall ¢ast my vote against 
the bill. \ 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I move that the order heretofore 
made by resolution as to taking a recess at 6 o’clock be vacated, 
and that we do not take a recess at 6 o’clock. I should like 
unanimous consent to that arrangement, but I understand it 
can not be had. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a unanimous-consent 
agreement can not be changed by a motion. 

Mr. KERN. This is not a unanimous-consent agreement. 
The hour of 6 o'clock was fixed by motion as the time for taking 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest, Mr. President, that a unani- 
mous-consent agreement can not be changed by a motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘That is true; but there is not any 
unanimous-consent agreement on the subject of a recess to-day. 

Mr. SHIVELY. It was fixed by a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana that the order heretofore entered, 
that the Senate take a recess from 6 to 8 p. m., be vacated. 

LA FOLLETTE. Is that a request for unanimous 
consent? 

Mr. ROOT. No; it is not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


| 
} 
i 


| 





For the purpose of enlightenment, I have carefully followeq 
the discussion, which discussion has developed a wide and irrec. 
oncilable difference of opinion among Senators as to the work. 
ability of the plan, the only point on which there seems to |e 
complete unanimity being found in the frequent admission that 
the legislation is ‘“ experimental.” 

That the bill contains a provision that will inflate the cur. 
rency, possibly to the extent of real danger, has not been denied 
but on the other hand has been frankly admitted. For one 
I am against currency inflation, and do not propose to cast 4 
vote that will put me in opposition to the well-established 
monetary policy of the Republican Party. That party, aided 
by sound-money Democrats, carried to a successful issue the 
battle for sound money and the gold standard, and I ay 
against wehkening in any way our legislation on that subject. 

There are other objectionable features in the bill which the 
limited time at my disposal will not admit of my discussing, 
I agree with the Senator from Kansas that, bad an amendment 
similar to the one that was inserted in the bill last evening, 
which liberalizes the provisions of the so-called Aldrich-Vree. 
land law, been made to that statute, as the junior Senator from 
Minnesota and I advocated some time ago, this elaborate, com. 
plicated, and experimental piece of legislation would have been 
unnecessary. What the country has long been demanding is 
greater elasticity of our currency, and that could have been 
ate by a simple amendment to the Aldrich-Vreeland 
aw. 

I am also clearly of opinion that if legislation, such as is 
contemplated in the bill now under consideration, should at any 
time be deemed essential, one great central bank with branches 
should be provided for instead of a multiplicity of banks with 
complicated machinery and widely distributed powers. I am 
also fully persuaded that the Federal reserve banks provided 
for in this bill should be under the jurisdiction of the General 
Government, and that subscription to the stock should be first 
offered to the public. 

Mr. President, the recent tariff legislation of the Democratic 
Party was loudly heralded as a panacea for all the ills of the 
body politic present and prospective. It would, so we were 
told, give added employment to American artisans and working- 
men, reduce the high cost of living, and make everybody happy. 
While I know it grates harshly on Democratic ears, I can not 
refrain from suggesting that instead of producing the promised 
result tens of thousands of workingmen are out of employment 
to-day, the cost of living has increased, bread lines are being 
formed in some of the great cities of the country, and in lieu of 
prosperity and happiness discontent, unhappiness, and despair 
are rapidly taking possession of the publie mind. 

It is now contended that the pending legislation wil! relieve 
the existing industrial disturbance and restore to work the men 
who have recently lost employment in consequence of a lack 
of orders on the part of manufacturers. I sincerely wish that 
that result might follow, but my judgment is that this pre 
diction, like those so confidently made during the discussion of 
the tariff bill, will fail of fulfillment, and that permanent relief 
will only come through another revision of the tariff along the 
lines of adequate protection to the industries and labor of the 
United States. 

This bill will doubtless pass, for good or for bad. I would 
gladly vote for it if I believed it was, in its present form. wi% 
and salutary legislation; but believing otherwise, I feel con- 
strained to vote against ft. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I regard this bill as a great 
improvement upon the existing system. In some respects 
regard it as inferior to the bill that passed the House. In other 
respects I believe that it is superior to that bill. 

I hope this bill will be still further perfected in conference. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I fear that the iridescent | The opportunity is afforded for such improvement, for our lesis- 


dream of the Senator from Oklahoma as to the results of the 
“New Freedom” legislative program is destined to a rude 
awakening. Time will tell. 

Having taken practically no part in the discussion thus far, 
I beg the indulgence of the Senate for a few minutes before 
the final vote is taken. 

I am not one of those who, in season and out of season, have 
denounced our currency system as the worst in the world. On 
the contrary, I have believed and still believe that the national 
bank act was a piece of wise legislation which, as a general 
rule, has well served the people of the country. At the same 
time, I have believed that the existing currency system is sus- 
eeptible of improvement, and I have been ready to cooperate 
with others in accomplishing that result. 

In that view [I had hoped that the proposed legislation would 
be simple, eagily understood, and directly caleulated to correct 


X 


| 


lative action has resulted practically in disagreement between 
the two Houses upon the entire bill, so that all the different pro- 
visions of these bills will be before the conferees. a 
I hope before this bill emerges from conference it will be 
amended in the following particulars: I trust that all — 
tion as to the enlargement of the number of reserve banks 
be stricken out, so that by a gradual process of evolution © 
shall finally bring about a system that will enable the te i 
ment of a reserve bank in every State, of which the State al 
National banks of that State shall be members. ae 
I also hope that it will be amended in such a way 4S ~ he 
lish at Washington a Federal reservoir, supplementie. __, 
regional reservoirs provided for by this act, so that t A Toes 
board in control of that reservoir can act directly in @ honk to 
regional reserve bank without calling upon one reserve 
aid another. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I prefer not to be interrupted. I wish to 
conclude my remarks. 
~ T also hope that the bill will be amended in such a way as to 
provide that the national-bank notes will be gradually retired, 
aot -ewhat as provided in the House bill. An extraordinary in- 
flation of basic money has taken place within the last 20 years. 
Every civilized government ought to avail itself of the oppor- 
tunity to retire its uncovered paper money, which has been 
issued in the past simply because of a deficiency of basic money. 
The national-bank notes belong to the past system of contraction 
and of false monetary methods, and should be retired as rapidly 
os they can be without producing contraction. 

The enormous increase in the basic money of the world of 
which this country supplies so large a part can be availed of 
in gradually covering these bank notes by basic money, or in 
gradually retiring the notes themselves. 

I also hope that the conferees will so amend this section as 
to provide that the reserve notes shall not be held as reserves 
of the bank. It is opposed to all the correct principles of bank- 
ing that a mere promise to pay money shall constitute a part of 
the cash reserves of a bank. Hitherto bank notes have not con- 
stituted a part of the reserves of national banks. The State 
banks, however, have been in the habit of using national-bank 
otes as a part of their reserves. I would be glad to see that 
icious system gradually abandoned, and I trust that it will not 
e enlarged by this bill by permitting the national banks them- 
elyes to hold mere promises to pay basic money as a part of 
their cash reserves. 

| admit that time will be necessary in order to accomplish the 
retirement of the national-bank notes. I admit that time will 
be required in order to bring the State banks up to the require- 
ments of this legislation regarding their reserves. I believe that 
time should be given in this bill, and the reserve board should 
be authorized to extend that permission from time to time so 
that the efforts of the State banks to secure the reserves required 
y his law will not necessitate a contraction of their bank 
credits. 

I hope to see a return to correct principles accomplished with- 
out any contraction whatever, either of the money of the coun- 
try or of the bank credits, and to have this accomplished in 
such a moderate and gradual way as to result in no contraction 
either of money or of credit, but on the other hand to result in 
i moderate expansion of the money of the country proportioned 
to its increase in population and wealth. 

[ also hope that the requirements of this bill regarding the 
reseryes to be held against these reserve notes will be made of 
such character that the notes will be out simply as emer- 

notes. The country and the world to-day is suffering 
inflation of basie money, the most extraordinary infla- 

i that has taken place in the history of the world, and that 
‘money has been made the base of an enormous increase of 

; credits throughout the world. The result has been a 
iucrease in prices, of which we all complain, which has 

\ disturbing element in our industrial and economic life. 

ver stop that increase in prices unless we conclude in 
© way to limit this vast inflation of money; and the way to 

t now is not to create new units, new promises to pay, in 

meet emergencies, without also putting in the bill pro- 
is for the retirement of those units of money when the 
ergency is over, 

Co not believe that this bill is securely guarded in that 

'. While I favor the issue of these reserve notes in 

" to meet the emergency of a bank panic or a monetary 
usency, local or nation-wide, I object to the lax provisions of 
‘bill, which will not force the immediate retirement of those 
nt es alter the emergency is over, such lax provisions as per- 
lit (his emergency money to remain in circulation for the pur- 
— of inflation and for further expansion in prices, 

é Mr, President, the conferees have the opportunity of making 
- ys) bertect In every particular. I trust that they will avail 
= merves Of the opportunity. 
me. ‘MOOT. Mr, President, I am amazed at the last state- 
“ee * ‘ie Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps]. I have 
a “tuilar statement made upon the floor of the Senate 
from New c¢ before during this discussion. Does the Senator 
enki " mean to convey the idea that after the bill has 
insert | ves Senate, the conferees can make a complete new bill, 
have aaver — that have never been offered in the House and 
lien considered in the Senate, and make a bill in 
such 2 at, ‘ ith their ideas of legislation? Mr. President, if 
months of troon be done, it seems to me that we have wasted 
°* Ume in considering the bill in this body. 


‘ oe LANDS. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 


I 
y 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator refused to allow me to interrupt 
him, but I graciously allow the Senator to interrupt me. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am greatly indebted to the Senator. 
The Senator made a statement which.is not justified by the 
facts, and I desire to correct him. The Senate and the House 
are in disagreement as to these bills. First, they are in dis- 
agreement as to the number of regional banks. I wish them to 
come to an agreement with reference to the number of those 
banks in harmony with my contention, and I have a right to 
ask that. Second 

Mr. SMOOT. Right in answer to that question—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Second, if the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The House provided for 12 regional banks and 
the Senate for not less than 8 nor more than 12. The conferees 
have no power or right to change the number of regional banks 
to a number different from those of the House bill or the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The House bill provided for not less than 
12, which may mean 48, and which, I hope, will be 48—one in 
each State. The House bill also provides for the retirement of 
the national-bank notes. Certainly the conferees can agree 
that 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I yielded for a question. I do 
not want the Senator to take me off the floor now by another 
15-minute speech. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me, I will show 
him that all the matters I have referred to are in disagreement 
and the conferees will be called upon to act in regard to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to be shown by the Senator. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It will take me only three seconds to state 
the subject to which I have referred or that will be in disagree- 
ment between the two Houses. 

Mr. SMOOT. The very last words the Senator spoke before 
taking his seat were that the conferees had the chance now to 
make this a perfect bill, and he suggested a number of changes 
that do not appear in either the House bill or the Senate amend- 
ments, and only—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does the Senator object to making it a 
perfect bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to the conferees amending the bill out- 
side of what has been considered in the House and Senate. 
That is what I object to. I do not want to refuse the Senator 
further time, but he has spoken to-day four times—in all, one 
hour. 

It seems to me that all the burden of his remarks has been a 
criticism of this bill. Every time he has offered an amendment 
all of his remarks have been such as would convince any 
Senator that he does not believe in the provisions of the bill. 
A Senator with such an elastic political conscience as the Sena- 
tor from Nevada should not have such a profound knowledge of 
the evils of party measures. 

Mr. President, I rose to emphasize this one thought, that the 
conferees of the House and the Senate can not deal with any 
question that is not found in the House bill or the bill as it 
passes the Senate. 

I am beginning to believe there is something in the following, 
and changes are to be made in the bill in conference: A banker 
friend of mine called on me about three weeks ago and asked 
me if I would offer an amendment to the bill, and suggested 
the amendment. I gladly consented to offer the amendment, 
but about four or five days ago the same gentleman came to 
me and said, “I do not want you to offer the amendment now; 
1 have made arrangements to have it put in the bill in con- 
ference.” 

I want Senators, when the conference report is made—'s 
submitted to the Senate—to keep this in mind and examine it 
carefully, and I ask Senators not to approve of a conference 
report if changes are made in the bill the substance of which 
is not in the House bill or in the Senate amendment, or, as the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WiLL1aMs] suggests to me, about 
which there has not been a difference between the Senate and 
the House. 

Mr. President, this bill does not express the judgment of a 
majority of the Senators. I believe that the majority of this 
body believe in a central bank, and I wish that the Republican 
members of the committee had reported to the Senate a bill 
creating a central bank, “the bank of America,” controlled by 
the Government, the stock of which should be subscribed by 
the people of this country, with a capital of $100,000,000, and 
with authority to rediscount paper in any part of this country 
at any time for any amount on all classes of notes and obliga- 
tions that are ordinarily used in the course of business. 

If that had been the case, Mr. President, the currency question 
would have been solved for the next hundred years in this coun- 
try. This bill, I believe, is but temporary. There are provi- 
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sions in the bill that I can not approve of. There are other 
provisions in the bill that I would like to support, but, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I can not vote for the bill in its present form. I would 
not be doing justice to my conscience or to my judgment if I 
did. I hope the result of the passage of the bill will be all 
that its friends anticipate for it. I think, Mr. President, that 
the result will be an inflation of our currency. That may afford 
temporary relief, and tide over our present business depres- 
sion, but it can only be temporary. I am afraid that it will 
faii to accomplish in the end what it is contemplated to 
accomplish. 

Mr. President, I agree with a number of the other Senators, 
who have already stated that all that was necessary to create 
an elastic currency was to amend the Vreeland-Aldrich bill, 
reduce the penalties of that measure, and put it into a shape 
so that the business interests of the country could avail them- 
seives of it in time of stress. Then, we would have had a bank- 
ing system in this country that would have been far better 
than this bill will provide. I am quite sure that it would ac- 
complish all that this bill can accomplish, and would have 
avoided all of the errors that we find in this bill. 

I wish that I could vote for the bill, but I can not. I shall 
cast my vote against the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I should feel better than 
I do if I was as satisfied as the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] appears to be that this bill when it shall have been 
passed would be but temporary. 

Mr. President, this country is entitled to the best system of 
banking and currency that can be made for it. What is now 
being imposed upon the country is an experiment. The great 
commercial nations of the world have demonstrated that a 
central bank with branches is a success as a banking system. 
I believe in that kind of a system. I know it has succeeded 
elsewhere under the greatest strain. The present bill pro- 
poses, as the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] has said, a 
complicated, top-heavy, widespread, loosely joined structure, 
framed entirely without any previous experience as a guide, 
and it is proposed to impose it upon the country, which. as other 
Senators have said, could easily have gotten along for a few 
vears with a very few simple amendments to the existing sys- 
tem under which we have prospered so long. 

The chief objection I have to the bill is that, instead of pro- 
viding the best banking and currency system for the country, 
it gives us what I consider to be about the third best, and a 
complicated system, inaugurated with a large number of of- 
ficials, who, after the trouble it will take to get this system 
established in the country and then get business accustomed to 
it, will not be easily disposed of. 

Mr. President, believing that this is the wrong system for 
this country, knowing it to be an experimental one, believing 
that its adoption will make it more difficult to get the best, 
which is what this country is entitled to, I shall, without the 
slightest hesitation, cast my vote against this measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
concur in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole 
as amended? 


| 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suppose, Mr. President, amendments | 


are in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Amendments are in order. Under 
the peculiar condition of this bill the Chair has been compelled 
to rule that, when once in the Senate and the amendment is 
concurred in, no further amendments will be in order. So that 
amendments are now in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, on page 13, after line 3, 
I propose to insert as an amendment a separate paragraph. 
I will say that I am using the print of December 18, which ] 
suppose is the print which the Secretary has at the desk. I 
propose to insert the following: : 

No United States Senator and no Member of Congress shall be a 
member of the Federal reserve board, a director of a Federal reserve 
bank, or an officer, director, or stockholder of any member bank. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin will be stated. 

The SecreTary. On page 13, at the end of line 3, it is pro- 
posed to insert aS a separate paragraph: 

No United States Senator and no Member of Congress shall be a 
member of the Federal reserve board, a director of a Federal reserve 
bank, or an officer, director, or stockholder of any member bank, 


{Mr. LA FOLLETTE addressed the Senate. See Appendix. | 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not feel my- 
self at liberty at this time to support that amendment, but if 
the Senator would strike out the words “or stockholder” I 
would most unhesitatingly advise the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to accept it. I think it states 
a sound principle and one that ought to be recognized, but I do 
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not believe we ought to preclude persons from the right to ip. 
vest in any legitimate enterprise. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rose for the purpose of 
asking the Senator from Wisconsin if he feels clear in his ming 
that the words “or stockholder” should be in his amendment? 
The principle the Senator enunciates, in a general way, is un. 
doubtedly sound, but it occurs to me that that perhaps is going 
a little too far. Poa 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I appreciate that that 
portion of the amendment may strike Members of the Senate as 
pressing the matter to the limit, and yet on principle it should 
be a part of the amendment, I appreciate, however, the fact 
that there might be many stockholders who, on small holdings 
might serve in such an official capacity without detriment to 
the public interest. 

I am inclined to accept the suggestion of the Senator from 
New Hampshire and the Senator from Arkansas, and withdraw 
the words “or stockholder” from the amendment as I haye 
offered it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now let the amendment be stated, 

The Secretary. On page 13, after line 3, it is proposed to 
insert : 


No United States Senator and no Member of Congress shall be a 
member of the Federal reserve board, a director of a Federal reseiye 
bank, or an officer or director of any member bank. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that we are all Members of Congress, and that the term “ United 
States Senator or Member of Congress” should be “or Repre: 
sentative in Congress.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think that is right, too. 

Mr. PENROSE. “ No Senator or Representative in Congress.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I accept that suggestion. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
if, under that provision, a Senator or Representative who might 
wish to go on this board, or whom it was desired to put on the 
board, could not resign and then go on it? As I understand the 
Constitution, it would not be possible now to appoint a Member 
of the Senate or of the House to a place on this board, and the 
only way he could go on the board would be to resign. One part 
of the amendment says that no Member of Congress shall be a 
member of this board. Of course, he could not be, under pres- 
ent conditions. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I never knew any Member of the Sen- 
ate or House to resign. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator from Wisconsin main- 
tain that without his amendment a Member of Congress could 
be appointed to this Federal board and still retain his seat in 
Congress? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think he might. 

Mr. BURTON. The constitutional provision seems to be 
clear in regard to that. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I suggest that clause 2 of sec- 
tion 6 of Article I of the Constitution makes it impossible for 
any Member of Congress to be appointed upon the Federal re- 
serve board during the term for which he was elected to office. 
I will read it: 


No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States, which shall have been created or the emoluments 
| whereof shall have been increased during such time; and no_ person 
holding any office under the United States shall be a Member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 


Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire whether he might 
not be elected a director of one of the Federal reserve bauks 
by the stockholders of the member bank? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Oh, he could hold stock, but he could not hold 
an office. 

Mr. THOMAS. That would not be a civil office under the 
United States. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think that is true; and in order to 
provide against every possible contingency I think we might 
very safely adopt this provision. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— a é 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsi? 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. » dae 

Mr. WALSH. It is quite obvious, as a matter of be . 
that no Member of the present Congress would be e mer 
any of these offices. The amendment offered hy the Sem 
from Wisconsin goes further than that, however. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. It excludes from appointment to 
places any Member of any subsequent Congress. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President—— yisconsin 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wist 
further yield to the Senator from Florida? 





any of these 


res 
the 





ho 








Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. BRYAN. I wish to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
whether he has examined the statute that is on the books now, 
ogainst Members of Congress being employed upon any board, 
and prohibiting them from practicing before it? Is not the 
statute we now have broad enough to cover that? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not believe it is. 

Mr. BRYAN. Has the Senator examined it? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have looked at it, and I do not 
think it covers the proposition I have aimed to cover in this 
amendment. I submit that ho harm can possibly come from 
the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The word “ Senator” ought to be stricken 
out, because a Senator is a Member of Congress. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have made that amendment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am entirely in 
accord with the principle stated in this amendment, and I 
should be very glad to see it made part of the bill. In frank- 
ness, however, I must say that I am not at liberty to vote for 


everything I favor. [Laughter.] I am proceeding at this time 
under a certain self-imposed limitation, which will make it 
necessary for me to postpone to a more opportune time the ac- 


complishment of all the purposes I have in view. Unless the 


Senator from Oklahoma, as chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, chooses to accept what, it seems to me, 
would be an obvious improvement in the bill, I shall have to 
keep faith with the brethren by voting against it at this time. 


the VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment adopted as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. OLIVER. I ask that the amendment be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let us have the amendment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment as it is now proposed. ; 

The SecreTary. On page 13, after line 3, it is proposed to 
insert: 

No Senator or Representative in Congress shall be a member of the 
Federal reserve board, a director of a Federal reserve bank, or an 
officer or director of any member bank. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

_ ‘The Secretary. It is proposed to add, after the amendment 
Just agreed to, the following: 

No member of the Federal reserve board, and no director of a Fed- 

eral reserve bank, and no officer or director of any member bank shall 


be an officer, director, or stockholder of any other nk, trust company, 
or insurance company. 


(Mr. LA FOLLETTE addressed the Senate. See Appendix.] 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The 15 minutes have expired. The 
question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin to the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read, Mr. President. 
te SECRETARY. After the amendment lately agreed to, insert 
the following words: 





‘\o member of the Federal reserve board, and no director of a Fed- 

he an sgrve, bank, and no officer or director of any member bank shall 

cy iu Ouicer, director, or stockholder of any other bank, trust company, 
irane company, 


Mir. OWEN. Mr. President, this bill was drafted on the 
theory that there was to be an association of the banks of the 
country, &« concentration of all their reserves, under the safe- 
— ind supervision of the power of the United States. In 
on ‘Taming of the bill the Federal reserve board was made to 
Unitar a Usively of members appointed by the President of the 
we a tes, to be confirmed by the Senate of the United States. 
thoe. ..\© & Just right to assume that the President will make 
and th: Hons with great care, with the most careful scrutiny, 
wheeus the Senate of the United States will not confirm men 
tt not be relied upon faithfully and honestly to administer 
the ; am d rust reposed in them. They have very large powers— 
iene se = Summary removal of any officer; of any director, 
p aan ht yee, of uny of these reserve banks. They have the 
reserve } amat three of the directors of each of these Federal 
the Hdl pr The have the power to name the chairman of 
of the seamatl the deputy chairman of the board. The chairman 
Federal re a Ww ill be the Federal reserve agent in charge of the 
“ eserve notes, and those notes can not be emitted except 


throug} Se . 
: ve hands and with his approval. 


ROW exer sreat sympathy with the effort to control those who 
“crcise the right as private individuals or of their power 
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as private individuals over the credits of the country. I believe 
that the report of the Pujo committee was one of the most 
valuable contributions that we have ever had in the history of 
this country looking toward a restoration of the rights of the 
great mass of our people. I am in favor of controlling these 
interlocking directorates. 

This particular provision, offered at this late hour, in this 
way, contains something that is of value. It contains also pro- 
visions that are not of value in this bill. If the provision as 
the Senator has drawn it should be adopted, it would prevent 
the member banks from electing members who are officers of 
their own banks or directors of their own banks as directors of 
these banks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Or stockholders. 

Mr. OWEN. Or stockholders, perhaps. 

Now, there are a good many very small banks where a man 
will be a director in two or three of these little banks. It is 
a negligible matter. He would be of no more importance than 
one having stock in a number of grocery stores. They are little 
banks of $10,000 here and there and yonder. 

The thing which we really want to reach in controlling the 
interlocking directorates are the big concerns, involving many 
millions of dollars, where the power is so gigantic that, as the 
Senator has pointed out, it reaches from one city to another all 
over the Union, and it is anticipated that that will be done in 
controlling the question of trusts in this country. 

I think the amendment which the Senator has proposed could 
be modified so as to reach the evil that might be in this bill and 
be germane to it, but I think it has been drawn too drastically. 
I should like to have it read again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert the following: 

No member of the Federal reserve board and no director of a Federal 
reserve bank and no officer or director of any member bank shall be an 
officer, director, or stockholder of any other bank, trust company, or 
insurance company. 

Mr. OWEN. I think in drawing the amendment it has been 
made so drastic as to do some injustice that is not really neces- 
sary to be done in order to meet the evil which the Senator 
has in mind. I should like very much if the Senator would 
try to amend it so that it would not be objectionable in these 
minor particulars; but as it is I think it would interfere with 
the bill as it stands drawn, which contemplates permitting the 
member banks to choose their representatives. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am going to move to strike 
out from the amendment as it stands at this time the words 
“or insurance company” and then insert, between “bank” 
and “trust,” in the last line, the word “ or.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho moves to 
amend the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
The amendment to the amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Strike out, at the end of the proposed amend- 
ment, the words “or insurance company,” and before the words 
“trust company” insert the word “or,” so as to read: 


No member of the Federal reserve board and no director of a Federal 
reserve board and no officer or director or any member banks shall be 
an officer, director, or stockholder of any other bank or trust company. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, upon that amendment I 
should like to be heard. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a new amendment. 


[Mr. LA FOLLETTDH addressed the Senate. See Appendix.] 


Mr. OWHN. Mr. President, I want the attention of the 
Senator from Wisconsin to these words in the bill: 

No member of the Federal reserve board shall be an officer or director 
of any bank, banking institution, trust comaeny. or Federal reserve 
bank nor hold stock in any bank, banking institution, or trust company. 

So far the Senator has included that also in his proposition. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 13, in lines 4 and 5, we have provided, 
as to six of these directors of Federal banks, that— 

No director of class D or of class C shall be an officer, director, em- 
ployee, or stockholder of any bank. 

“A bank,” under the interpretation, means a bank or trust 
company. The Senator has embraced a number of other things 
in his proposal, which I think would be injurious to the bill in 
so far as the banks are concerned which we are inviting to 
come in. We have made this bill about as drastic as we can 
make it and get their adherence. If we go too far, we may ! 
put in an attitude where they will not come into the organization 
proposed. In that event we will be left exactly where we 
started. For that reason I am not able to accept the ameni- 
ment proposed by the Senator from. Wisconsin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Foiierte]. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
nt to the amendment. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask the Senator from Idaho to with- 
draw his amendment, and let me have a vote directly on the 
amendment as I offered it, if he will, after he has submitted 
whatever observations he has to submit. 

Mr. BORAH. I withdraw the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment as I presented it. 

Mr. CHILTON. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. 


nit 


It is proposed to add, after the amendment 





last agreed to, the following words: 

No member of the Federal reserve board and no director of a Federal 
reserve bank and no officer or director of any member bank shall be an 
officer, director, or stockholder of any other bank, trust company, or 


insurance 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fo.ietre}, 
which has just been stated, on which he asks for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULsBuRY] and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was 


company. 


ealled). On ac- 


count of my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts | 


|Mr. Lopce|] I am not at liberty to vote. 
vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Trornron] 
to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] and yote. I yote 
a) yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a pair with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Warren], and in his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DU PONT. I bave a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Maine |Mr. BurLeigH] and vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcEe] to the senior Senator from 
THoMas] and vote. I vote “nay.” 
result was announced—yeas 30, nays 51, as follows: 
YEAS—30. 

McCumber 


If I were at liberty to 


Color ido | Mr. 
The 


du Pont Sherman 








Gallinger McLean Smith, Mich. 

(;ronna Nelson Sterling 

Hitchcock Norris Sutherland 
tow Jones Penrose Townsend 


Kenyon Perkins Works 





rawford La Follette Poindexter 
immins Lane Root 
NAYS—51. 
Ashurs Jackson Overman Smith, Ariz. 
i nt James Owen Smith, Ga. 
Pankhead Jobnson Page Smith, Md. 
al Kern Pittman Smith, 8. Cc. 
Catron Lea Pomerene Smoot 
Ch: erlain Lewis Ransdell Swanson 
Chilton Lippitt _ Reed Thompson 
( k Ark Martin, Va. Robinson Tillman 
Dil 1am Martine, N. J. Shafroth Vardaman 
Gofi Myers Sheppard Walsh 
Gore Newlands Shields Weeks 
Holli O'Gorman Shively Williams 
liughes Oliver Simmons 
NOT VOTING—14. 
Burleigh Culberson Saulsbury Thornton 
Burton Fall Stephenson Warren é 
Clark, Wyo. Fletcher Stone 
Colt Lodge Thomas 


So Mr. LA FOoLierre’s amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
concur in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole 
amended in the Senate? 

The amendment made as in Committee 
ame d in the Senate was concurred in. 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
pass? 

Mr. OWEN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
STONE], whois ill and unable to attend the sessions of the 


as 


of the Whole as 


Lite 
be 
Shall 


is, 


the bill 





| Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. 


| The 


Senate. I therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty ;, 

vote, I should vote “ nay.” 
Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CULBERSON’s name was ca||e). 

The senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] is necessyyi|y 


absent. He has a general pair with the Senator from Del,.- 
ware [Mr. pu Pont]. If present, the senior Senator from 


Texas would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name wascalled). Ihave a geners) 
pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. | 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Bry. 
LEIGH]. I am authorized to state that, if the Senator from Maj). 
were present, he would vote against the bill. I vote “nay” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). [| }ayo 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachiisetts 
[Mr. Lopce]. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea” 
Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). The senior 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. THoRNTON], with whom I haye y 
pair, I know would, if present, vote “yea,” and therefore | 
feel at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED (when Mr. STONE’s name was called). My e) 
league [Mr. Stone] is compelled to remain away from the Sey. 
ate on account of illness. He is paired with the Senator fro, 
If he were present, my colleague would 





vote “ yea.” 

Mr. RANSDELL (when Mr. THORNTON’s name was called). 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THornvon} 
avoidably absent. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGe] to the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. THorNnton] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS. As the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr 
SmirH] has announced, my colleague [Mr. Lopce] has a ge). 
eral pair with him. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce that the absence of 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BuRLEIGH] is on account 
of iliness. He is paired, and wished to have it announced tha 


is ub 


| he would vote against the bill if he were present and privileged 


to vote. 
The result was announced—yeas 54, nays 34, as follows: 
YEAS—54. 


Ashurst Johnson Perkins Smith, Ga 
Bacon Jones Pittman Smith, Md 
Bankhead Kern Poindexter Smith, 8. c. 
Bryan Lane Pomerene Sterling 
Chamberlain Lea Ransdeli Swanson 
Chilton Lewis Reed Thomas 
Clarke, Ark, Martin, Va. Robinson Thompson 
Crawford Martine, N. J. Saulsbury Tillman 
Fletcher Myers Shafroth Vardaman 
Gore Newlands Sheppard Walsh 
Hitchcock Norris Shields Weeks 
Hollis O'Gorman Shively Williams 
Hughes Overman Simmons 
James Owen Smith, Ariz, 
NAYS—34. 

Borah Cummins Lippitt + Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Dillingham McCumber Smoot 
Brady du Pont McLean Stephenson 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Suther and 
Bristow Goff Oliver Townsend 
Burton Gronna Page Warren 
Catron Jackson Penrose Works 
Clapp Kenyon Root 
Colt La Foliette Sherman 

NOT VOTING—7. 
Burleigh Culberson Lodge Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Fall Stone 


So the bill was passed. ‘ 
Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I move that the Sermite reques 
a conference with the other House upon the bill and amen — 
On account of the great importance of the bill, [ am authorize 
by the committee to move that nine conferees be appointed on 
behalf of the Senate. 
The motion was agreed to. y “a " 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Chair to appoint the © lh 
ferees on the part of the Senate? ; 
Mr. OWEN. I should be glad to have the Chair ‘(lo 5°. ywEN 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints Messrs. ( a 
O’GorMAN, Reep, PomEReNE, SHAFROTH, Hortis, NvtsoN, © 
TOW, and CRAWFORD. : 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I should lik 
names of the conferees stated from the desk. - TREE? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Messrs. Owen, O'GORMAN, iat 
PoMERENE, SHAFROTH, HoLLis, NeLson, Bristow, and | _ on 
Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate ® J 
until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow. : 45 minutes 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o'clock — 5 Dect 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
ber 20, 1913, at 12 o'clock m. 


e to have the 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. | 
Fruway, December 19, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
owing prayer: 
‘In the world ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer ; 
I hive overcome the world.” We thank Thee, our Father in 
heaven, for those blessed and altogether reassuring words which 
| from the lips of the Master. He had met life, its trials, 
tempt:tion drank deep of its sorrows and disappointments, 
supremely above them all by a complete surrender of 
sel fis vitions to the burning needs of the hour and had heard 
- “This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
What has been done may be done again, but not 


iS; 


. to the sublime heights of that nobility of soul which 
< itself in a labor of love, we shall have overcome the world 
. reflection of God’s eternal love. Thus may we attain 
the superb leadership of the world’s great Exemplar. 


Sil rise 


the Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
} 


EXPENSES OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE 
NIERNATIONSL MABITIME CONFERENCE FOR SAFETY OF LIFE AT 
SFA 
Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
tee on Appropriations I report the following bill and ask 

for its immediate consideration. (H. Rept. 155.) 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York reports a 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

\ bill (H. R. 11008) to provide for expenses of representatives of the 

United States at the International Maritime Conference for Safety of 


T i¢ 


! 


ts 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fir1z- 
ERALD| asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill—— 

Mr. MANN. Let it be read first. 

fhe SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

rhe Clerk read as follows: . 

Be it enactel, ete., That for the expenses of the representatives of the 
United States at the International Maritime Conference for Safety of 

t Sea, now in session at London, there is appropriated, out of an 
y in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5, 
\ddition to the appropriation of $10,000 made in the joint resolution 
(| June 28, 1912, entitled “Joint resolution proposing an inter- 
maritime conference.” 

rhe SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
lous consent for the present consideration of the bill just re- 
ported in the House as in Committee of the Whole House on 
tle state of the Union, Is there objection to either one of 

requests—for present consideration or to consider it in 
the House? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mir, MANN, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yea, 

‘ir. MANN. This International Maritime Conference, I be- 

‘e, Was projected by the United States? 

‘', FITZGERALD, It was called practically upon the initia- 

‘of the United States and is the result of a resolution passed 

i@ Congress, 

Mr. MANN. This is the conference which Judge ALEXANDER, 
“ “issourl, is now attending? 

'r. FITZGERALD, The same one. 

Mr. MANN, What is the occasion for the increase in the 
priation ? 

' FITZGERALD. In pursuance of the joint resolution 
ae adopted by Congress, Great Britain called this 

‘“thational Maritime Conference, and, under the authority 
ooo the joint resolution, 12 representatives were appointcd 
- — f of the United States to represent the United States 

“'t couference, which is being held in London. Ten of the 
pointed went abroad and are participating in the 
_ it commenced on the 12th day of November. Un- 
_f December 12, Judge ALEXANDER sent a cablegram 
“resident of the United States that Lord Mersey, who 
‘it of the conference, states that it will be impossible 
conference to conelude its work before the 15th of 
‘ud that unless $5,000 additional is appropriated to 


vhiers 
r date 
th 
hait 
for the 
Jatinary, 


lefray the ax 

oe “expenses of the American representatives it will 
ered wee for them to withdraw; that it would be consid- 
Whitiative unfortunate if, from a conference called on the 


of the United States, its representatives were com- 
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pelled to withdraw before the completion of the conference 
because of a lack of a few thousand dollars. By the investiga- 
tion had by the Committee on Appropriations information was 
obtained that the funds hitherto appropriated are sufficient to 
defray the expenses of the commission until about the 27th 
day of this month; so that if the representatives of the United 
States are to continue to participate in the conference it is 
important that legislation which would practically give them 
that authority becomes a law before the holiday recess. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman able to say what expenses are 
paid? Are they merely traveling expenses and expenses of 
persons while over there in London? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The representative of the State Depart- 
ment stated that $2,000 was reserved out of the $10,000 to 
cover traveling expenses. 

The balance was placed to the credit of the members of the 
cominission, if they might be termed a commission, and Capt. 
Cooper, of the Navy, who was one of those appointed to repre- 
sent the United States, hag been designated as the special dis- 
bursing officer. 

The State Department representative said that, in addition 
to the living expenses while abroad, he believed that the Amer- 
ican representatives would have to do some slight entertaining 
in return for the courtesies extended to them. 

Mr. MANN. There is no pay to any of the representatives? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No pay. 

Mr. MANN. They are all officers of the Government? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not all officers. Those designated to 
represent the United States were Judge ALEXANDER, the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries; 
Senator Fitercner, Senator Burton; the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation, Mr. Chamberlain; Capt. Bertholf, of the Revenue-Cutter 
Service ; Rear Admiral Capps, formerly Chief Constructor of the 
Navy; Mr. Ferguson, president of the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing Co.; Mr. Smith, president of the New York & Cuba Mail 
Steamship Co.; Mr. Andrew Furuseth, president of the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Association; Capt. Ballard, of the Navy, who 
is in charge of the wireless station at Arlington; Gen. Uhler, 
the Supervising General of the Steamboat-Inspection Service. 
With the exception of Senators Burton and FLEeTcHeERr, they are 
abroad attending the corference. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, then, unless this additional 
appropriation is made, our delegates to that conference that we 
started will not be able to continue until the conference con- 
cludes its labor? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 





That is the information. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman let me ask him one otlier 
question? Agreeing with him on the propriety of this bill at 
this time, is it the policy of the Committee on Appropriations to 
authorize and report a general deficiency bill or report these 
little bills in driblets, one at a time, carrying $5,000, so that it 
may string them out at the request of the departments for a 
long time? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, that is not the policy of 
the Committee on Appropriations. In the last regular session 
of Congress there was uo urgent deficiency bill at all. The 
committee reported the general deficiency bill and no urgent 
deficiency bill or special resolutions to take care of emergency 
cases. It has been the practice on the part of some persons in 
the executive departments of the Government to imagine that 
Congress sits merely to obey the requests or demands or sugges- 
tions that are made that money be appropriated out of hand 
whenever it is believed in the departments to be desirable that 
money be appropriated. 

In order that the House may conduct its business in a sys- 
tematic, orderly, and proper manner, as long as anybody can 
recall, it has been the custem to make provision in the de- 
ficiency bills at each regular session of Congress for moneys 
urgently required in addition to the appropriations carried in 
the general appropriation bills for the fiscal year. And it is 
the policy, and it will be the practice, of the Committee on 
Appropriations not to appropriate these additional moneys in 
driblets, or spasmodically, but to compel the departments to 
submit in an orderly manner estimates for deficiency appropria- 
tions and have them included in the general deficiency bill, 
and such as may be of imperative necessity at the outset of 
the session in an urgent deficiency bill, and then to permit the 
departments to accommodate themselves to the law and the 
funds provided in that manner. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think it is possible to get 
the departments to understand that very necessary thing? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know whether they will get 
to understand it, but they will not get money in any manner 
other than indicated if it were not for the fact that the in- 
formation before the committee is to the effect that this appro- 
priation will be exhausted by the 27th of December, and that 
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the representatives of the United States would not feel justified 
in continuing to participate in the conference beyond the time 
the money would meet their expenses, the committee would not 
have acted in this instance. I may say further, that it was 
anticipated when the conference commenced that it would be 
completed within six weeks, and, if that expectation had been 
realized, there would have been no necessity for additional 
funds, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 


lhe bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. FrrzGEerRarp, a motion to reconsider the vote 


by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


By unanimous consent, the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads was discharged from further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 10849) to provide for the construction and mainte- 


nance of post roads, etc., and the same was referred to the 
Committee on Roads, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting some data con- 
c.-ning a bill (H. R. 11009) that I introduced this morning 
for an additional United States district judge in the State of 
Georgia, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps] 
asks unanimous consent to print in the Recorp some data which 
he has applying to a bill which he introduced to-day concerning 
a United States judge in Georgia. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. How long is it? 

Mr. EDWARDS. It is just a brief statement. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10523, the District appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pact] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R, 10523, the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Hutt in the 
chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10528. When the committee rose yesterday 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNSON] was in the act 
of offering an amendment. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment which the gentleman offered from the floor. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky will send the amendment to the desk. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
is printed in the Recorp. I have not a copy of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

{mend the paragraph, beginning line 10, page 9, by adding at the 


end of the paragraph, on line 18, the following: “ Provided, That none 
of the officets, clerks, or other employees provided for in this paragraph 
shall receive or accept compensation of any kind from, or perform any 
work or render any services of a character required of them officially 


by the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
p< int of order against the amendment. 

fhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina re- 
serves a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I concede the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
make the point of order? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 

‘lerk will read. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, before proceed- 
ing with the reading of the bill, if agreeable I would like to 
refer back to an item passed over yesterday in connection with 
a point of order made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
Fow er]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that will be done. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It refers to the salary of tha 
attorney for the District, the corporation counsel, on page 6 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, lines 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7: 

“ Office of corporation counsel : Pocperedion counsel, $4,500; first as- 
LaF Fede ait conaatet Gi dos econ ee fe 
one $840; clerk, 720; in all, $16,160.” J sone, $1,200, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday 
when this item was passed over, it was on a question of 
whether or not the salary of this particular official was fixeq by 
statute; and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow.rr] having 
made the point of order, I was disposed to put the burden upon 
him of showing that there was a statutory law fixing the salary 
of this office. 

I am prepared this morning to make the statement that the 
salary of this official is not fixed by statutory law, and that 
the point of order is not well taken. The office is created by 
statute, but the salary is not fixed by that statute or fixeg 
by law other than in an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it the gentleman’s contention that the 
point of order is not well taken? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. My contention is that the 
point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman-——— 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, before the gen- 
tleman from Illinois proceeds I would like to say that the 
statute can be found in the Code of Laws of the District of 
Columbia, on page 244, section 982. It provides for an attorney 
for the District of Columbia, hereafter to be known as the cor- 
poration counsel, or city solicitor, as the law was then, since 
changed to corporation counsel, without any reference whatever 
to the salary that he shall receive. I make the point of order 
that his salary is not fixed by law and that the gentleman’s 
point of order will not lie. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would inguire has that statute 
been repealed? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That statute has not been re- 
pealed and is in force to-day. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that the salary 
of the corporation counsel is fixed by statute, notwithstanding 
the statement of the distinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 

In 1871, in the Acts of the First Legislative Assembly of the 
District of Columbia, on page 150, section 18, there was an 
enactment passed fixing the salary. That section reads as fol- 
lows—— 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair inquire whether that act is 
subsequent to the date of the act read by the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. FOWLER. There is so much noise around me, Mr. Chalr- 
man, that I could not understand the question propounded by 
the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed, then. 

Mr. FOWLER. Section 18 of that act reads as follows: 

That the attorney for the District of Columbia shall be under the 
direction of the governor 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I should like to ask what act 
the gentleman is reading? 

Mr. FOWLER. I have just stated. ; 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In the confusion I did not hear 
the gentleman, and I was paying attention. nirat 

Mr. FOWLER. It is section 18 of an act passed by the I 2 
Legislative Assembly of the District of Columbia, August 
1871, and it reads as follows: 


e' 
Src. 18. That the attorney for the District of Columbia shall be * . 
the direction of the governor and have awe and ontet 0 inst the 
business of the said District and all suits instituted by am “ee gover: 
government thereof. He shall furnish opinions in writing ase thereo 
nor, either branch of the legislative assembly, or any Tel be trans: 
whenever requested to do so, All requests for opinions s eh the opi 
mitted through the governor and a record thereof kept, Wirall perform 
ions, in the office of the of the District. He sia” i gor: 
such other professional duties as may be uired ef oon, y 
ernor. He shall receive an annual compensation of $3,000. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, that act has never been ch 
its enactment, so far as fixing the salary at $3,000. sasematty of 
It is true that this is an act of the Legislative - eh ft 
the District of Columbia, but that very same act W vjations 

the salary then has been carried in subsequent Ne 
and in subsequent acts dealing therewith, and bas fo give the 
changed, with the exception of once, and that was oy reduce 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia the pow® 
i r cent. the 
. Me FIPZGHRALD. What was the title of that office, if 


gentleman will state? 





anged since 
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Mr. FOWLER. Attorney for the District. | 
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In the sundry civil appropriation act approved March 3, 1875 


Mr. Chairman, by an act of Congress entitled “An act to | (18 Stat. L., pp. 371 to 402, inclusive), was the following pro- 


establish a Code of Law for the District of Columbia,’ approved 
March 3, 1901, Thirty-first Statutes at Large, pages 1189 to 1439, | 
+ was declared in section 932, page 1340: 
The attorney for the District of Columbia shall hereafter be known 
’ ty solicitor. 

The act approved June 30, 1902, Thirty-second Statutes at | 
Large, part 1, pages 520 to 546, inclusive, entitled “An act to | 
»mend an act entitled ‘An act to establish a Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia,’ ” amended section 932, the same sec- 
tion referred to, so as to substitute the words “corporation 
counsel” for the words “ city solicitor,” page 537; but the code | 
did not either create the office or fix the compensation, nor does | 
the code set forth or prescribe the duties of the office, except | 


+} 
tn 


that in section 932 it says: 
Prosecutions for violations of all police or municipal ordinances or 
‘lations and for violations of all penal statutes in the nature of 
« or municipal regulations, where the maximum punishment is a 
t r imprisonment not qos one year, shall be conducted 
e of the District of Columbia and by the city solicitor or 





assistants. 
in that act he was referred to as the “ city solicitor,” notwith- 
tanding in the act of 1901 his official name had been changed 
to “corporation counsel.” 

Mr. Chairman, as long as the legislative assembly existed 
the salary of the attorney was $3,000 a year, and it has so 
remained until by legislation on appropriation bills it has been 
nereased without authority. 

In the act of June 26, 1873, it was provided as follows: 

For salary of attorney, $3,000. 


That is found in the printed session acts of the third legis- 
assen bly, pages S86 to 88s. 

rhe governor and legislative assembly were displaced in 1874 

iy the act of Congress entitled “An act for the gevernment of 

ie District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved 

June 20 of that year. (18 Stat. L., pp. 116-121.) That act, 

which puts the Distriet government provisionally into the hands 

if three commissioners, provided, among other things, as fol- 
ows (18 Stat. L., pp. 116-117) : 

(nd said commissioners are hereby authorized to abolish any office, to 

: te two or more offices, reduce the number of employees, remove 

nd make appointments to any office authorized by law; and 

pensation of all officers and employees, except teachers in the 


ls and officers and employees in the fire department, shall 
reduced 20 per cent per annum, 


+ 


The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman allow an inquiry right 

Mr. FOWLER. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is it the contention of the gentleman that 
inact of the Territorial legislature which fixed the salary gov- 
tris Congress, under the rule which he now inyokes, or do only 
le laws of Congress apply under the rule which the gentleman 
invokes to sustain his point of order? 

Mr. FOWLER. This statute to which I have just referred 
Was passed in 1878, and the salary of the attorney was $3,000. 
Tam trying to carry on in a systematic way the different stat- 
utes Which have dealt with this salary and with the changes in 
‘ie hame given to the office by public acts. I think, Mr. Chair- 

wi, that the legislative acts which have taken place since the 
Molton of the Territorial form of government which the Dis- 
‘rict once had have been of such a character as to carry out the 
“wary of the district attorney as it was at the time when such 
evverhinent existed in the District. 
| W Hen the Postmaster General’s department was created he 
. eived bi fore that time $1,000, and the provision of the stat- 
“Creating it provided that he should receive the same salary 
: id ‘0 this office under our confederation. That is my recol- 
enna SO the salary that was received for that character of 

‘* Deore the passage of the Constitution was fixed as the 
¢ Postmaster General in a similar way as is the case 
loration counsel. In 1875 (18 Stat. L., pp. 501 to 505, 
and also by the statutes of 1876 (19 Stat. L., p. 87), 
‘owlllg language was carried in that act: 


That the Commice 

e hom, \lmmissioners of the District, or their successors in office, 
aties of oy thorized to reduce, adjust, and equalize the pay or sal- 
oie jcers or employees payable from the funds of the Dis- 
nt, In whole or in part: Provided, however, That the ag- 
7" ' bay and salaries shal] not be increased. 

HAC statnta 
Sior 


salary of th 
of this cor 
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of Oflee s the District of Columbia to regulate certain salaries 
the ans in the District, but there was a limitation imposed to 
tn the ace ‘iit the salaries of the officers should not be changed 


crevgate, 
the sql: rv 1 
lary 


the existing 
thereon. 


ite undertook to confer the power on the Commis- | 


gate. And every statute which has been passed since | 
as fixed in 1871 at $3,000, it has always referred to | which he cited of the one legislature that had existed in the 
“tlary and placed a limitation upon the increase | District of Columbia, a body that Congress has never taken the 


vision : 
To be expended by the Commissioners of the District. 
But it inserted the following provision: 


No salaries to be changed from the standard fixed under the act of 


| June 20, 1874. 


Now, that was the act of March 3, 1875, in the sundry civil 
appropriation bill, for the benefit of the District of Columbia, 
The provisional government of the District by three commission- 
ers obtained until 1878. By an act of Congress of that year, 
Statutes at Large, volume 20, pages 120 to 189, the form of gov- 
ernment was changed, and we have been under that change ever 
since, as I understand. 

Congress provided in the act of 1801 that the United States 
should have an attorney for the District of Columbia, and it 
was not until 1871 that Congress created the District of Colum- 


| bia, as it has continued to be ever since, a body corporate for 


municipal purposes, making the District a municipality, the 
successor of these parties. 

As will be seen, Mr. Chairman, from the foregoing, the official 
name of the attorney of the municipality of the District has 
been changed by Congress from attorney to city solicitor, and 
then to corporation counsel, which name the officer bears at the 
present time. Congress never did create the office, Congress 
never did define his duties, never has fixed any compensation 
different from what has been set forth in the statutes which I 
have read; that is, that they referred to the salary which had been 
fixed at $3,000, saying repeatedly that the salary should not be 
increased in the aggregate; and in no place has Congress ever 
provided for a change, except what was provided in 1871, when 
it was fixed at $3,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I challenge the gentlemen on the other side to 
show an act of Congress since the adoption of the plan of gov- 
ernment for the District of Columbia as it exists to-day wherein 
the salary of the district attorney or the counsel for the city or 
the corporation counsel has ever been changed from that fixed 
by the act of 1871 above read, fixing it at $3,000. 

Mr. Chairman, in all of these acts which I have read—and 
I have read all of them—none have escaped my attention, be- 
cause last year, when I made a point of order against this in- 
crease of salary in the face of existing law I was overruled, 
and I have gone into the matter, even yesterday, running down 
every act that has been passed since 1871. For 35 years this 
officer has been drawing a salary from the District and the 
Government of the United States in the face of the existing law, 
and we have paid out more than $35,000 unlawfully. It ought 
to be returned to the treasury of the District of Columbia 
and the United States. I say, Mr. Chairman, that it is as 
wrong to violate a civil statute as it is to violate a criminal 
one, except that it is a little more dangerous to violate a crimi- 
nal statute. The moral turpitude which involves the violation 
of the one is as great as that involved in the violation of the 
other. Mr. Chairman, before the Chair passes on this question, 
if he desires, I will be very glad to submit my brief- 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope we will have time to file one in 
reply. 

Mr. FOWLER. Oh, certainly. I never have been so deaf 
or dumb but what I have invited every living good man on 
earth, when he competed with me in any matter, to get no lower 
than the plane on which I occupied. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would not want to get so high up in 
the air as the gentleman is. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I heard a story told of Tom 
Merritt, once a member of the Illinois Legislature on one occa 
sion, which illustrates this situation. He was very much dis 
turbed when a gentleman visited his room. He was asked what 
was the matter, and he said he was looking around for a valise. 
The gentleman asked him what it was. Tom stuttered out, say- 
ing: “ S-s-s-s-some d-d-d-d-darned fool come up and y-y-y-y-yelled 
f-f-f-f-fire last night and r-r-r-r-run into my r-r-r-r-room and 
threw my gr-gr-gr-grip out of the window.” The man said: 
“Why don’t you make him go down and get #?” Tom replied: 
“The d-d-darned thing went up.” (Laughter. | 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that no one in this House will ever be 
light enough to go up until he dies, and then I hope all will go 
up. I insist on my point of order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois, in referring to my statement that this salary wag 
not fixed by law, said that it was, notwithstanding that state- 
ment. I desire to say that I was not ignorant of the statute 


slightest notice of, and one that everybody else has tried to 
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forget. I was basing my argument against the point of order 
upon what Congress has done in connection with the salary 
of this particular official. The history of that salary and of 
that legislation is this: The salary of the attorney for the Dis- 
trict was first specifically appropriated for by Congress at $4,000 
per annum in the sundry civil act for the fiscal year 1880, and 
Was annually provided therefor in that sum until the fiscal 
year 1903 - 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. One moment—when the title 
was changed to that of city solicitor and the salary was pro- 
vided for at the rate of, $4,500 per annum. At that sum it has 
continued until this time. As I cited to the Chairman a little 
while ago, section 982 of the District Code in terms changed the 
title to that of corporation counsel. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield before he leaves 
that point? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken in his date as to the time when the corporation counsel 
began to draw $4,000. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that the records of the appropriations of the Congress of the 
United States, in the sundry civil bill for the fiscal year 1880, 
show that the salary was carried at $4,000 per annum, the gen- 
tieman’s statement to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. FOWLER. I am not stating to the contrary, but I state 
that it does, but that it went back further than that. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I did not go back any further 
than that. 

Mr. FOWLER. It went back to 1878. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is since the enactment 
of the legislation under which appropriations are now made 
for the maintenance of the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Oertainly. 

Mr. MANN. Is it the same office? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; it is not the same office 
as to title. I presume that the duties of the office are the same. 
I cun not Say specifically about that. It has been enlarged, no 
doubt, as the years have gone by and the amount and variety 
of work have become greater. 

Mr. MANN. After the abolition of the District government, 
did Congress make an appropriation fer this office because it 
had been provided by the District government, or did Congress 
make an appropriation because it was providing for the District 
needs? 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I presume it was made by 


Congress because of the needs of the District. No reference is | 


made to the fixing of the salary in any of the acts making appro- 
priation for it, nor is there any other reference to the legislature 
of the District of Columbia, which has been cited by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Is there anything to show that this office now is 
an office that Congress continued, because it was created by 
the District legislature? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Nothing that I have been able 
to find. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say further in reference 
to the point of order made py the gentleman from Illinois, that 
a year ago, in the District of Columbia appropriation bill for 
1914 reported to this House from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the salary of this officer was fixed at $5,000, and against 
that $5,000, not $4,500, the gentleman made his point of order, 
and it was sustained as to the $500 increase which went out, 
but the total of $4,500 in this bill was sustained by the ruling 
of the Chair at the time. I do not care to prolong this discus- 
sion. The salient facts have been given to the Chair, and your 
committee, as far as I am concerned, is ready to drop the case 
there. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to an- 
swer the inquiry of the gentleman from Illinois—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. FOWLER (continuing). As to whether Congress had 
made appropriations for this office because of its having been 
created by the District government or for some other pur- 
poses? I will state, Mr. Chairman, that in examining these 
acts I find the Government not only carried an appropriation for 
the attorney for the District, but it carried an appropriation 
for other offices which had been created during the District 
government, and that the duties of the District attorney or 
city counsel or corporation counsel has always been one and 
the same and confined to the same line of duties, and that all 
appropriations that have been made subsequent to 1878, from 
the time that the territorial form of government was abolished, 
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have carried the appropriation for this office for the same duties 
without ‘any changes except in name. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was unable to follow the geo. 
tleman in the citations he read and would like to inquire of 
him as to which particular act of Congress he cites which under. 
takes to fix the salary of the corporation counsel, either ag gy 
original proposition or by ratifying the salary as fixed by the 
act of the Territorial government. ‘ 

Mr. FOWLER. The act of 1871 of the Territorial goyopp. 
ment, Mr. Chairman, fixes the salary at $3,000. The ag of 
1875 and the same act of 1876 provided that there should be no 
increase in the salary, and subsequent to the act of 1878, as | 
recall, no provision has been enacted for the increase ip the 
salary or any change in salary whatever, except by current law. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman permit one interruption) | 

Mr. FOWLER. I will. 

Mr, SISSON, As a matter of fact, there is nothing at lj ip 
any of those acts that prevents the Congress changing the sala. 
ries. They simply provided that in the readjustment of offices 
and in the reclassification of the duties of the offices under the 
old legislative act that the Commissioners of the District showa 
not change the aggregate of the salaries, but you do not find ip 
any of those acts that Congress could not change the salary of 
this officer. The contention of the committee is that this office 
was created and is an office and after the old Territorial govern. 
ment was abolished that Congress then provided that this officer, 
holding the office under the legislative provisions of the old 
Territorial legislature, should continue in office until the ney 
commissioners could readjust the offices and readjust their 
duties, but it was a limitation placed upon their power in re. 
adjusting them that the commissioners could not increase galo- 
ries. That limitation was against the commissioners and not 
against the Congress. . 

Mr. FOWLER. In reply, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say there 
is no contention on my part that Congress has not the full and 
ample power at any time to change the salaries of the officers, 
It has repeatedly done that, though criticized by the public, 
and it might change the salary of this attorney for the District 
of Columbia at any time it deems proper to pass an act of that 
character. It could do that by the current law or it could do 
it by a permanent law, but when it is attempted by current law 
it is subject to a point of order, which ought to be sustained as 
a check to unlawful appropriations in the face of existing law. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, for 23 years the corpora- 
tion counsel of the District of Columbia was paid at the rate of 
$4,000 a year, and for 12 years subsequently at the rate of 
$4,500 a year, so that for 35 years a compensation in excess of 
$3,000 a year has been paid to the man charged under the law 
with the important duties of conducting the law business for 
the District of Columbia. Evidently some person with very 
little to do, but harboring a grievance of some kind, has laboti- 
ously picked out of the statutes all the antique provisions re 
garding the government of the District of Columbia more thaa 
42 years ago in order to enable the gentleman from Illinois to 
base an argument in favor of the proposition that the compenst- 
tion of this official is only $3,000 a year. 

I would not mention this fact, Mr. Chairman, were it not that 
many who read the CoNnGRESSIONAL Recorp are not quite 
familiar with public affairs as men in the House, and some 
might take seriously the statement of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Fowrer] that over $35,000 has been illegally paid . 
some one occupying this office; that it was paid in violation 
the law, and that it ought to be recovered and paid back into — 
Treasury. There ought to be some rule of the House that — 
prevent the wasting of valuable time and the wasting of yall 
able money in printing such ridiculous statements as the ones 
to which I have referred. sii 

I have some knowledge of the duties of the official - 
known as the corporation counsel in the District ee ae 
and I am somewhat surprised that even for the glory eat of 
distinction and the honor of holding public office a — ° 
the capacity, rank, and ability that is necessary to fit a he Dis 
discharge the duties of this office could be obtained in the 
trict of Columbia at a compensation of $4,500. ath belts 

I do not know that I have ever been charged here Wi 
extravagant or with favoring unfair or undue compensal ays 

° a» ing about the ex 
public officials. But anyone who knows anything 4 5 great Te 
tent of the law business of this community and -—s oat 
sponsibilities devolving upon this official can not ee great 
surprised at the fact that lawyers of high type a pensation 
capacity have been found to take the place at the com’ © 
offered, for the distinction which goes with the fac 
the chief law officer of the community in Wilt” ving appt 
How ridiculous it is, Mr. Chairman, that for op ir 
priations haye been made by Congress—of $4, 
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ear the chief law officer of the District, and then for the next 
'» roars for $4,500, and not to. one particular individual but to 
oe many men who from time to time have held this office—how 
eonlous it is to go back to that old discredited legislature of 
- pistrict of Columbia and attempt to set its action up here 
sa law controlling the Congress of the United States in ap- 
1 money for the compensation of the officials of the 

rove ment. 
We have taken already, Mr. Chairman, so much time of the 
tronse on this question that, if computed in money, would pay 
the compensation of the corporation counsel of the District of 


Columbia for the remainder of the present administration. I 

that the Chair will rule on this question.and settle it, and 
| jope that nobody who reads the Rrecorp will get the impres- 
sion. or will retain it long, that money has been illegally, im- 


properly, unjustly, and improvidently paid to. various occupants 
of this office, I know from my examinations as a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations during nine years the services 
rendered have more than justified the payment not only of the 
sums already appropriated but the payment of much larger 
compensation, 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I feel much surprised at the 
position of the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ap- 

nriations in his opposition to an effort here on the floor of 
this House to keep legislation well within the bounds of decency 

i existing law. 

Ur. Chairman, all the salaries of the various departments of 

Government ought to be regulated; they ought to be fixed 
hy statutory law, sooas to prevent’ favoritism and what is: some- 
times termed graft. The effort whieh I have made for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the law of the land and protecting the people 

this country is im the very best of faith. When I was in my 
swaddling clothes here as: a Member of Congress; I was con- 
f d with apprepriation bills coming from the hand of this 
distinguished chairman, every one of which had am increase of 

iry of big men im violation of existing law. When I made 
points of order against them the gentleman threatened to bring 
na rule to pass a bill without giving me an opportunity to pick 
the pin feathers off his bills so that the meat of his injustice 
conld be revealed and exposed;. Now he comes with tlie: same 
tactics in this case. Let men come on the floor of this: House 
with clean hands and decent legislation before they undertake 
to impugn the motives of other Members who seek to keep legis- 
lation in harmony with the law and for good government. 

Mr. FITZGHRALD:. I hope: the gentlemam will keep that 
statement in mind when he helps to make up the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. FOWLER. I have kept it im mind. 

‘ir. FITZGRRALD. He has not lived up to it: 


Xe 


Mr. FOWLER. I have interposed; if I may be excused, 


na 


aments to that bill saving more than a half million of 


¢ rs 





‘ir. PITZGHRALD. My information is that the gentleman 
’ favored amendments which added several millions to it 
rary to existing law. 
e CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 
FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I beg the pardon of the 
for having had to refer to this matter, but I will be 
sit (0 furnish the Chairman with tlie brief that I have here 
ie 1S hot ready to pass upon this question.. I think it is so 
~ucus, “ir. Chairman, it not only deserves the careful scrutiny 
» ‘ile Chair but every Member of the 435 who sit here and 
. “Sponsible to the people of this country for legislation. 
_ ie CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tilinois [Mr. Fowrer} 
“exes 2 point of order against that portion of the paragraph 
eli > to the office of the corporation counsel, whose 
~._) 18 fixed in the pending bill at $4,500. The point of 
eerie based upon the ground that the original act of the 
7 ral g ernment of the Distriet authorized this position 
“ld tixed the salary, and that subsequent acts of Congress em- 


braced both iuthorizations in. the laws of Congress. 


} 


Comm tt the contention of the gentleman is correet, that 
— subsequently carried this provision, both as to the 
— — (ls office and the fixing of the salary in its act, so 
9 £live enc 


"ai seach a fixed status by law, the point of order would 


(his ithe maya Upon the best examination possible to make under 
semuent presage = the Chair is of opinion that Congress by sub- 
Territostan authorized and in that way ratified the act of the 
por: som coum in the establishment of the office of cor- 
upon: the ee But while it did prescribe certain limitations 
ta: linve: teas ry on two or three occasions those do not appear 
afterwards ; . ve tae naar fixed by law, but a 
ot expressly, those limi tiene’ oned by acts repealing; impliedly 
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Summing up the entire matter, the Chair is of the opinion 
that this. office is one_established by law, but that the salary 
was not fixed in such a manner as to prevent the House, under 
the rules, from embracing. in the present bill the figures fixed 
by former appropriation bills as the salary, which is $4,500. 
For that reason the point of order is overruled. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Public Utilities Commission: For.salaries (including 1 inspector of 
gas and meters; $2,060; assistant inspectors: of gas and meters—1 at 
$1,000 and 2 at $900 each’; messenger, at $600; transferred from 
engineer commissioner's office); in all, $25,479.96. 

For incidental and all other general necessary expenses authorized 
by law, $2,799. 

Mr. MONDBHLL. Mr: Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, after line 25, insert the following: “ For making valuations 
of the following utilities: Washington Gaslight Co., Georgetown Gas- 
light Co., Washington. Electrie & Railway) Co. (including the Potomac 


Electric Power Co.), Capital Traction Co., and Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., to be immediately available, $65,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] reserves a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the item is not subject to a 
point of order, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] should know. 

The public-utilities law contained in the current District ap- 
propriation act, paragraph 7, page 45, of the printed act, makes 
it the duty of the Public Utilities Commission to value the prop- 
erty of every public utility within the District of Columbia, and 
this amendment’ is intended to supply the funds for the purpose 
of carrying out the duties thus made incumbent upon the Public 
Utilities Commission. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I understand this amend- 
ment: is in the language of the act? 

Mr MONDBLL. It is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then I withdraw the point of order; it 
does: not lie. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand it so. The commissioners esti- 
mated. that. $110,000. would: be necessary to carry on this work 
for: the. coming fiseal year. 

Subsequent to the submission of the estimate of $110,000—and 
I think in accordance with a suggestion: made by the chairman 
of the subcommittee, Mr.. Pagee—the commissioners. substituted 
a lower estimate,.amounting to. $65,000, and-.that is the amount 
carried in.my amendment, 

In. a. letter written. by Commissioner. Chester Harding to the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations the commissioner 
suggested that.this sum of $65,000, which was. the revised esti- 
mate as.to what was necessary for this-work, should be placed 
in the deficiency. bill, which it is suggested will be passed some 
time in.the future. 

New, I have no desire to press this amendment at this time 
on this bill if it is clearly understood that the item is to go on 
the deficiency bill, and that it. will thus become available at an 
earlier date than it could. become, available if placed on the 
District of Columbia bill 

Mr.. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I could not give the gen- 
tleman any assurance that the deficiency bill will carry the item. 

This is the situation: The bill providing for the valuation of 
these utilities appropriated $40,000 to carry out the work. I 
understand that when the estimate was reached by the subcom- 
mittee in charge of the District bill it was ascertained that part 
of the money was desired for this fiscal year; and it was then 
stated that the matter would be taken up by the subcommittee 


in charge of the bill.. And that will be done. That is, the esti- 
mate will be taken up and investigated, and if the circumstances 
disclose that additional money is required for the current fiscal 
year, I have no doubt the committee will recommend it; but as 


I am not familiar with the circumstances, I did not wish to be 
put in the position of pledging myself to favor any particular 
sum in a deficiency bill.. The intention was to have it consid- 
ered, and whatever was proper, if anything was. needed, to 
carry it in. the deficiency bill rather than in this bill for this 
year. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Wyoming permit me 
to ask the gentleman from New York a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr: MANN. Is there to be an urgent deficiency bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I have been informed 
that the Treasury Department has-a number of estimates which 
are considered to be of an urgent character, and I had expected 
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they would be transmitted to the House some time during the 
present week. There is one item which is urgent. It is already 
before the Committee on Appropriations. It is an item for about 
half a million dollars for the Post Office Department. I expect, 
too, that there may be some other matters that will require the 
passage of an urgent deficiency bill after the holiday recess, as 
the general deficiency bill in the long session is usually with- 
held until close to the end of the session. 

In addition to the post office item there is also a deficiency 
item of which I have knowledge in connection with the Panama 
Canal, that will necessitate prompt action after the holidays. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, this bill will become a law before the 
general deficiency bill becomes a law. 

vir. PAGE of North Carolina. On what does the gentleman 
base that statement? 

Mr. MANN. Upon the history of the Government. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The history ot this bill has 


1 


been that it is usually enacted into law on the last day of the | 


session of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. No. That is very often so, but the deficiency bill 
is always passed on the last day of the session of Congress, 
while the District bill sometimes becomes a law before that time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Panama Canal item of which I have 
knowledge, resulting from slides and the consequent work, has 
made a situation there in one department particularly that re- 
quires several hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. MANN. I was under the impression that in view of the 
mileage situation there would probably be no urgent deficiency 
bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My opinion is—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Do I understand that the mileage should be 
provided for? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My opinion is that it will be necessary 
immediately after the holidays to pass an urgent deficiency bill. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I will say-—— 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ming has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask unanimous consent that the time 
be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
|Mr. MonpDELL] be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr], I will say that after these 
hearings were had on this item Col. Harding came back to the 

ommittee in company with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MappEN], who has had some experience with the valuation of 
utilities in the city of Chicago. After that conference by the 
subcommittee having charge of this bill, in view of the fact 
that the commissioner was not satisfied that the estimate was 
of the right size, and that the work might be done for less 
than that amount, after a very long conference of the members 
of the subcommittee, all of them being present except one, we 
decided that the proper place to take care of this would be in 
the deficiency bill, so that Col. Harding and the commissioners 
might have an opportunity to revise that estimate that they 
had given us and do all of this work for a very much less 
sum—_—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. A less sum than what? 

Mr. SISSON. A less sum than the $140,000, including the sum 
which they now had. That being so, it was understood that this 
matter would be taken up in the deficiency bill. And there are 
numbers of items that are being asked for, and, so far as we 
know, it is absolutely certain that there will be a deficiency 
bill. That being true, your subcommittee thought it was proper 
that this matter should go into the deficiency bill and not into 
this bill at this time. Every member of the subcommittee is 
just as anxious for physical valuation of the property in the 
District of Columbia as is my friend from Wyoming. 

I have thought this statement necessary, so that the committee 
might understand why the item was left out of this bill. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman from Wyoming has the floor. 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS. Was it not the unanimous opinion of the sub- 
committee that this appropriation was absolutely necessary, 
and that it was their desire that an appropriation should be had 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr. SISSON. I stated that in my remarks. 


I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 
The time of the gentleman from Wyo- 
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Mr. DAVIS. And also that it was the opinion of the com. 
mittee—at least it was my opinion—that if there was not to po 
an urgent deficiency bill we would put it in here? 

Mr. SISSON. That was the understanding upon the part of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. DAVIS. That something ought to be done at this time in 
regard to this matter? 4 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the sity. 
tion, it is this: I think the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr 
Sisson], who just took his seat, is not entirely accurate when 
he says that there is an available fund of $40,000, or something 
of that sort. . 

Mr. SISSON. You are mistaken about that. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MONDELL. The bill of last year carried $40,000 for 
the organization of the public-utilities commission, in the pay- 
ment of salaries, and so forth; that sum will be largely wsaq 
before the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. SISSON. They have used practically none of the $40,009 
They have made some preliminary investigations and paid a few 
employees. My recollection is that they have not used more 
than $500 of it. ; 

Mr. DAVIS. My understanding is that there will be about 
$12,000 left of the $40,000. ; 

Mr. SISSON. At the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 


Mr. MONDELL. There can not be more than that amout 


| left. 


Mr. SISSON. I am not positive about the amount they have 
expended, but at the end of the fiscal year they will have 
$12,000 unexpended, and that would leave $122,000, which your 
committee thought might be more than necessary to do the 
work, and for that reason did not make an appropriation at this 
time. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, Mr. Chairman, admitting that there 
will be $12,000 available, I have in my amendment the revised 
estimate of the District Commissioners based on that fact. 
Their original estimate was $110,000 for this work, in addition 
to the $25,000 for salaries which is provided for in the bill. I 
have taken the reduction of $65,000 from $110,000. Now, we 
all realize that this work is highly important. The law makes it 
mandatory on the commission to carry out this work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
half of my time. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks that 
the time of the gentleman from Wyoming be extended five min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. We all realize that this work must be 
performed. The law makes it mandatory, and the commis- 
sioners have called attention to the fact that it is impossible 
for the public utilities commission to properly discharge the 
duties of their office without this valuation. They can not de 
termine the facilities which may be properly required or what 
charges may be properly allowed without this information. 
The commissioners haye suggested that they could get along 
with $65,000. I have offered an amendment for that amount, 
It is possible that there may be an urgent deficiency bill and 
there may not. And it is possible that an urgent deficiency bill 
might become a law before the District bill and it may not. oy 
here and now we are in position to provide for this wor 
This is the bill it belongs upon. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is mistaken. - 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will allow me to ao 
my statement, there is no harm in placing it on this bill a 
though you anticipate placing it in another bill at a later @ y 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I want to say that "tt 18 
judgment this is not the place for this appropriation. — vie 
not orderly legislation to place on a regular annual — xf 
tion bill carrying amounts for annual expenditures wg od 
priation for an emergency of this sort for a special, specific P 
ose. : 
peMr. MONDELL. I do not think the gentleman from a 
Carolina is serious in that contention, I do not think he oo 
Here is a continuing work of the District of Columbie, Oe 
mandatory by the law, and this is the District bill vie expenil 
all expenditures for the District except some spc oa projects 
tures that may be provided for in connection or ig properly 
There is not any other bill upon which this could 


Mr. Chairman, I have not had more than 
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pliced, unless it might be a special bill reported by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. Whether it might be put on the 
jeiciency bill or not, let us carry out the good intentions that 
ail the gentlemen say reside in their hearts and place the ap- 
propriation on this bill now. 

\ir. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the subcom- 
mitice preparing this bill in connection with this item, as stated 


by the gentleman from Minnesota, was in full harmony as to 
carrying out the purpose for which the appropriation was asked. 
Thera was not a fixed conviction in the mind of the commis- 
sions rs who made the recommendations for this amount as to 
the sum that would be required to properly discharge the duties 


that devolved upon them in the work for which the appropria- 
tion was asked. It developed in the course of the hearing that 


while they had origmmally asked for the whole amount to be 
oy propriated for the fiseal year 1915, the commissioners came 
before us and asked that they be permitted to revise their esti- 


mates and to withdraw $65,000 of the amount for the reason 
that it would net be needed during the current fiscal year. They 
_in the first place, te change the language making this 
nt immediately available. The chairman of the subcom- 

alled their attention to the fact that in all human prob- 
ability this bill would not become a law until very near the end 
of the present session of Congress, which might be and probably 
would be very nearly the beginning of the next fiscal year, if 


I 
i 


not later than that. Then seeing these facts the subcommittee, 
] called their attention to the fcct that this was a con- 
tinuing appropriation for carrying out the purpose for which 
$10,000 was appropriated in the present law, after full consulta- 
tion, believed that the place for this appropriation was not in 
this bill, but that it should be carried in the urgent deficiency 
vill in order that the money might be available at.an earlier 
iate, and that the special work which these gentlemen had 
yiaced upon them might be expedited and completed earlier. 

We still think so, and I think if the gentleman from Wyoming 
Mr. Monpgti}, in the submission of this amendment, wants 
really to expedite the work of the physical valuation of the util- 
ities of the District, he will withdraw his amendment upon the 

urance and the statements made here by members of the 
Appropriation Committee that it is the purpose of this commit- 
tee to carry in an urgent deficiency bill the amount necessary to 
do the work that is to be done. In this connection I want to 
renew a statement that I made awhile ago, about which the 
gentleman from Wyoming seemed to think I was joking, and 
that was that I did not believe it was in the interest of orderly 
legislation or good legislation to carry an appropriation in this 
annual appropriation bill for a purpose that was specific and 
definite, and once made would be finished, and that its proper 
place wag in another bill. I still think so, and I make that 
statement seriously. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr, Chairman, in the report 
which the auditor for the District of Columbia has recently 
made to Congress, and in many previous reports, he has urged 
Congress to make all of its appropriations for the District of 
Columbia in one bill. It is my opinion that as many of the ap- 
propriations for the District of Columbia as can be made in 
one bill should be made in one bill. The auditor says that at the 

| of Congress it takes nearly 60 days to go through the great 
number of acts that have been passed, in order to dig out the 
Sums which are appropriated for the District of Columbia, in 
‘he payment of which the District of Columbia must participate. 
‘ve tind its affairs in the Navy bill sometimes, and we find them 

the appropriations for the Army. We find them in every 
ration bill which comes before Congress. It is my belief 

* better policy should be commenced right here and that 

_. tem should be ineluded in this appropriation bill. Asa mat- 

** Fact, T can see no reason why this bill shall not become 
ner than any appropriation bill which is to follow it. 


? 


_ Sa matter of justice, I believe that the entire amount should 
“ bald out of the funds of the District of Columbia, but I am 
oing raise any quibble about that, because this is such 
portant matter. The purpose of the items that are con- 
““ Herein, under the utilities measure, are for no other 
ove Than to prevent one Washingtonian from practicing 
“oh upon another Washingtonian; and therefore, in my 
a sooner or later the Washingtonians should bear this 
Dia themselves. Te repeat, I agree with the auditor of the 
“\ /O that all of the items pertaining to the District of 
soe a uld come under one head, and I would therefore be 
see adopted the amendment offered by the gentleman 


yoming. 
\ir 70D 
will so ‘1ZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
for the Dis adopted. Regardless of the opinion of the auditor 
Cornore:,  ’t of Columbia, it is a very vicious practice to in- 
porate in annual appropriation bills, which carry the appro- 


cinent 


from W 


priations for the next ensuing fiscal year, appropriations te 
conduct the service in any department for the current year or to 
make up deficiencies in past fiscal years. It is much more im- 
portant that our fiscal system be maintained in the proper shape 
than it is to accommodate the anditor for the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of some very good reasons why this 
bill is not likely to become a law before an urgent deficiency 
bill. The most important perhaps is that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] and many Members, like myself, be- 
lieve that the District appropriation bill should not be a vehicle 
for enacting general legislation pertaining to the District. This 
bill, reported from the Committee on Appropriations, is compara- 
tively free from general legislation, and, with the exception of 
two or three small administrative provisions designed to correct 
abuses, there is no general legislation on the bill. If I were sure 
that when the bill comes back from the Senate it would be as 
free from legislation as it is now, I would share with the gentle- 
man from Kentucky his belief that the bill would speedily be 
enacted into law; but, judging from the experience in the past, 
I can not indulge any such hope. I rather anticipate a some- 
what protracted struggle before the legislation will be eliminated 
from this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one practical question that should be 
considered, investigated, and determined, and which can be if 
this matter goes over until the deficiency bill comes up. The 
estimate upon which this work is to be done, unless I am mis- 
taken, is an estimate made by a firm of accountants in the city 
of New York, as to what it would cost to do the work. The 
opinion was expressed by the District commissioners that per- 
haps it would cost less to do this work by contract than to 
organize their own force and do it by a force employed by the 
commissioners themselves. The reason given was that these 
men brought here by private concerns to do this work would 
be able to do other work for which compensation would be re- 
ceived, and in that way the cost would not be so great. In my 
opinion, Mr. Chairman, all of these valuations should be made 
as speedily as possible. A force should be organized sufficient 
to dispose of the work quickly. The more quickly it is done, 
the more thoroughly it is done, the better the results and the 
more valuable the information acquired; and if some private 
concern is to be brought here from New York or Chicago or 
some other city they will be paid for the work done upon the 
basis of full time being given to the Government, and then if 
their employees are diverted to some other work it will be just 
so much delay in the work of the Government. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, when before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations at the last session of Congress in con- 
nection with the physical valuation of railroads and public 
utilities, had outlined a plan of organization for conducting that 
work that was believed would be satisfactory, but even that 
commission, with its facilities, with the great capacity and ex- 
perience of the men at its head, stated that by the first of the 
coming year they would be much better able to determine the 
character of the organization desired and the manner in which 
the work should be conducted. It seems to me it will be much 
wiser for the House to defer this appropriation until the urgent 
deficiency bill will be reported, and one must be reported, so 
that the House may have the benefit of the information that 
ean be obtained, not only by the commissioners in further in- 
quiry of this subject, but some information may be obtained 
from the Interstate Commeree Commission from their larger 
experience and information, and then to determine the manner 
in which the work shall be done, and make appropriations to 
enable it to be done at the earliest possible moment. I hope 
the amendment will not be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the question of the physical 
valuation of the public utilities of the District is an important 
one, but the estimate of cost for this valuation made by the 
District Commissioners was based on a calculation that it would 
take 18 months to do it, and, of course, the longer the period 
of time consumed in the work the more excessive would be the 
cost. At the suggestion of the subcommittee on appropriations 
en the District, I consulted with Col. Harding, the Engineer 
Commissioner of the District, and during the consultation I 
suggested that the work ought to be done in 6 months instead 
of 18 months, and that if the work of making this physical val- 
uation was confined to 6 months that a very material reduction 
eould be made in the estimate of cost of doing the work by 
taking off the overhead charges of high-priced men who would 
be engaged over the period of 18 months. The result of that 
suggestion was that Col. Harding made some figures, based upon 
a calculation to complete the work within a year, and the deduc- 
tion which he was able to make by reducing the time from a 
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year and a half to 12 months enabled him to reduce the figures 
as estimated to the committee from $110,000 to $92,000. If he 
made the calculation based on 6 months instead of 12 months, 
he could have reduced the cost of making this valuation $30,000 
more. There is not a bit of reason on earth why this valuation 
ought not to be made within six months, and it occurs to me 
that if the House is interested in having the valuation made 
at an early date that the way to do it is to appropriate the 
money. in a bill which will make it immediately available. I 
understand that the appropriation made in this bill will not 
be immediately available. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. MONDELL. The item which I have offered makes this 
appropriation immediately available. 

Mr. MADDEN. Notwithstanding, I think the estimate made 
by the engineers in its modified form, namely, $65,000, if you 


add what they will have unexpended at the end of this year, | 


will be greatly in excess of what they need, and if they are 
allowed to make further investigations and take bids from ex- 
pert men in the line of work which they are called upon to do I 
feel quite sure that they will be able to do this work in much 
less time than one year, and the $40,000 which they have al- 


re idy had 


Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows there is no $40,000 
available. 

Mr. MADDEN. There was. 

Mr. MONDELL. There was, but $25,000 has been used. 

Mr. MADDEN. There will be $12,000 available at the end of 
this year if the statement of the engineer commissioner is cor- 


rect, so that $65,000 and $12,000 would make $77,000. and my | 


own judgment is that whatever is done ought to be done on the 
theory that the work should be completed, not in a year, not ina 
year and a half, but at the earliest possible date not to exceed 
six months. The more you save in time the more you will 
Save ia cost. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield for | 


a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Having that in view, does not 
the gentleman think this work will be expedited by making 
that appropriation in the urgent deficiency bill that will in all 
probability immediately become a law, whereas this bill in all 
probability will not become a law until very much later in the 
session? 

Mr. MADDEN. Most undoubtedly; I just stated that. Of 
course whatever money is placed at the disposal of the com- 
mission should be placed at their disposal so that they can 
begin to use it at once. 

And so the failure to appropriate in this bill not only does 
not retard the progress of the physical valuation work, but 
really, as a matter of fact, expedites it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired 

ir. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state to the gentleman 
that debate has been exhausted on this amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there, objection? 


There was no objection. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not see how it is pos- | 


sible that the inclusion of this item in the bill is going to retard 


the passage of the item for this work. The gentleman from | 


Illinois [Mr. Mappen] must know that that is not true. If the 
item goes into this bill, and later there is an urgent deficiency 
bill, the item can also be placed in that bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But it will not be placed in the bill, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman says it would not be; but the 
gentleman has done it himself repeatedly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have not done anything of the kind. 

Mr. MONDELL. There have been items frequently placed in 
the deficiency bills of this Congress that were in bills penéing, 
for the purpose of expediting the appropriation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 


yield, I will say that when he has had a little more experience | 


on the Committee on Appropriations he will not make that 
statement. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have had some experience. There is no 
reason why, if it will expedite this matter by putting it in the 
urgent deficiency bill later, it should not be put in. The law 
Says it must be done. The commissioners haye asked $60,000, 
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and later $65,000. Now, are we or are we not in fayor of 
having the work done? If we are, now is the place to 


it possible. This is the bill to which it belongs, if tho nore 
to be made immediately available. If there is a doubt aboot 


this bill becoming a law as quickly as an urgent deficiency bill 
it can be taken from this bill and placed on the other. and | 
think everyone in favor of having this work done shoy 
for this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetz]}. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announce that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 7 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Division, Mr. Chairmay 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 17, noes 28 

So the amendment was rejected. oa 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Street-cleaning division: Superintendent, $2,500; assistant sypor 
tendent and clerk, $1,600; chief clerk, $1,400 ; stenographer and clerk 
$1,000 ; clerks—one $1,200, one $1,100, one $1,000, two at $729 each: 
chief inspector, $1,300; imspeectors—four at $1,200 each, one $1,100: 


ld vote 


| foreman of repairs, $1,200; foremen—one $1,300, four at $1,200 bach’ 
| eight at $1,100 each, one $1,000, one $900; assistant foremen —throp at 
$900 each, two at $720 each; messenger and driver, $600; jg q)) 


$41,180. , 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, reserving a point of order, | 
would like to ask in regard to an item in this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves 
|a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. CARY. In line 5, “assistant superintendent and clerk, 
| $1,600,” I would like to ask if that is not a new position: 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No, sir. It is the same, and 
| exactly in the same language, as carried in the present appro- 
priation. 

Mr. CARY. There is no assistant superintendent of the street- 
cleaning department now by law and never has been. (Con- 
| gress has stricken that out before. 
| Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Well, I will say to the gentle- 
| man there is no statute creating any of these positions. If there 
is, it has not been called to the attention of the chairman of 
the subcommittee. . 

Mr. CARY. Well, in the last bill this same proposition came 
up, and it was stricken out, and this man was put on at $4.50 
per diem, regardless of that. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that there were several requests made in the estimates sub- 
mitted to this committee from the commissioners to transfer 
men from the per diem roll to the statutory roll, not only in 
this item, but in various other items, but the subcommittee re 
fused in every instance to transfer any man now on thie per 
diem roll to the statutory roll from the beginning to the end 
of this bill. 

Mr. CARY. This gentlemen is now on the per diem roll’ 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
the position was carried in the last bill exactly as it is carried 
in this bill. There has been no change in language and no 
| change in appropriation. Under the street-cleaning division for 
the current fiscal year of 1914 is carried exactly the same lan 
guage as appears ip the item which has just been read. 
| Mr. CARY. Was it not stricken out here in the House: 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No, sir; it was not stricken 
out. It was exactly the same. : 

Mr. CARY. Is he now under the title of “ assistant superil: 
tendent” by law? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes, sir. He is now under that 
title by law. , a 
| Mr. CARY. Why is it, then, that he is on the per diem rol: 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That man is not on the per 
| diem roll at all. No man in this paragraph here, with : salary 
attached, is carried on the per diem roll. 

Mr. CARY. The assistant superintendent of the str 
ing department to-day in the city of Washington 1s ¢ 
| the per diem roll at $4.50 a day. 
| Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman may 
knowledge from the outside that I have not, but I am | a 
satisfied that my statement is correct, that the man who draws 
| this salary is not on the per diem roll. : vente 
|, Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman. will the ie 
| man yield? Perhaps I ean give him some information on 





»ef-cleal- 


rried on 


have some 


fact} 
aPLOCUY 


subject. x 

| ‘The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

| Mr. CARY. Certainly. eansiuaicii 
| Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say, Mr. Chairmat 
| I received a communication from a Member of t's ve " an] 
| in substance what the gentleman from Wiscons!!! [ — for 
| now says, that notwithstanding no appropriation wis Boerd of 
| it, one of the gentlemen who recently went off of the 
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Commissioners of the Distriet of Columbia placed a man at 
work under a per diem of $4.50. The additional statement was 
made in this communication to the effect that the wages and 
time of laborers had been reduced in order to get the money 
with which to pay this man. 

Upon receipt of that communication I addressed one to the 
present poard of commissioners, asking them to advise me 
whether or not these statements were correct, and stating, if 
they were correct, that I would be glad to have the opinion of 
the corporation counsel as to whether they were authorized by 
iow to do that. That was only a few days ago, and I have not 
had time to hear from them in that respect, but I have no doubt 
that if the law is being violated it will cease to be as soon as 
the present commissioners have their attention called to it. 

\r, CARY. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that I called on the 
commissioners in regard to this position,-and told them that this 
man was not only drawing $4.50 per workday for labor, but 
aiso for Sunday. He was not working on Sunday at all, and 
still he drew this $4.50. After I had been down there they 
told me they had stopped that Sunday pay, so that the man is 
certainly on the per diem roll. 

\ir. PAGE of North Carolina. That may be, but it is not this 
\ir. CARY. He is acting superintendent of streets, and his 
name is Behman., 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. This man is acting as assist- 
aut superintendent and he is designated as a clerk. 

Mr. CARY. The man I refer to is acting superintendent of 
streets, and his name is Behman. 

\ir. PAGE of North Carolina. Then it must be another man, 
paid out of another appropriation, to whom they pay $4.50 a 
day. But I have no knowledge on the subject, and the chair- 
nan of the Committee on the District of Columbia has stated 
it he asked for that information, and I can assure the gen- 
man that my confidence in the present board of commis- 
mers is sufficient to make me think that they are not going 
) allow what the gentleman refers to and pay this man $4.50 
r day out of this sum. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. t 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I would like one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman is recog- 
nized for one minute more. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, let me repeat what I said before. 
[ went to the commissioners about this gentleman, and told 
them that he was not only drawing salary on week days, but 
aiso on Sunday, and Commissioner Siddons told me he would 
stop it on Sunday, and he did stop it on Sunday. I was also 
told that in order to get the money to pay this fellow they lay 
off the so-called “ white angeis” and pay him out of that ap- 
propriation. I do not think there is any authority for placing 
4 man on the permanent roll now in that way. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In my judgment, it is not the 
same man at all. 


the CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
rhe Clerk read as follows: 


RD 


¢ board of examiners, steam engineers: Three members, at $300 each, 
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P va Je ee of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
ut the last word. 

P i he HATIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JonHn- 
f is) moves to strike out the last word. 

_ Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do so for the purpose >¢ ask- 
ing the ; hairman of the committee if he has any inforv.ation 
a to what the annual compensation of these men ai“ounts to 
under the fee system, it having been charged that one of them, 
ag makes seven or eight thousand dollars a year. 

wine AGE of North Carolina. I can supply the gentleman 
an ‘hat information. The gentleman will remember that I 
the oon DYestigation, upon an inquiry forwarded to me, as to 
a stater vensation of one of these persons serving on this board, 
bak tee ae having been made in line with the statement which 
compen. ween made by the gentleman from Kentucky, that his 
Siceas a from the fees was large. The report from the 
eurlie ¢1 a of the District of Columbia is that 
renee le ast fiscal year his salary from fees was nineteen 
oii e And odd dollars, Of course, this compensation is in 
addition to that paid for another service: 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 
The com , 


eo nmittee informally rose; and Mr. Byrns of Tennessee 
re ng taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from 
~ Senate, by Mr, Tulley, @ne of its clerks, announced that the 


LI——7g 





Senate had passed bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 3588. An act releasing the owners of all lode and placer 
mining claims in the basin of Dan Creek in the Chitina mining 
district in the Territory of Alaska for the year 1913. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Surveyor’s office: Surveyor, $3,000; assistant surveyor, $2,000; 
clerks—one $1,225, one $975, one $675; three assistant engineers. at 
$1,500 each ; computer, $1,200; record clerk, $1,050; inspector, $1,200; 
draftsmen—one $1,225, one $900; assistant computer, $900; three rod- 
men, at $825 each; chainmen—three at $700 each, two at $650 each; 
computer and transitman, $1,200; in all, $25,925. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of correcting a statement made on the 
floor yesterday by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. 
When the Speaker of the House [Mr. CrarkK of Missouri] was 
addressing the House he was interrupted by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MappEN], who made the statement that none of 
the responsibility for existing conditions in this country should 
be traced to any action on the part of the banks in withholding 
loans. I was not familiar with the facts at that time, but 
since that statement was made I have called up the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and obtained this statement from him 
in relation to the reserves of the country: 

On August 9, 1913, the legal reserves held by the national 
banks of the country amounted to $1,470,487,279. That was the 
date when a call was made for a report by national banks. 

On October 21, a little more than two months later, the re- 
serves of the national banks of the country amounted to $1,473,- 
487,722. In other words, there was an increase of reserves 
held by the national banks of over $3,000,000 during that period. 
And I dare say that if the national banks of the country were 
called upon for a report at this time, it would show that their 
reserves have increased more than that amount from October 21 
up until the present time. 

But assuming that this $3,000,000 represents the increase in 
reserves of national banks up to this time, and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that we have 27,000 banks in this country 
and that only a little over one-fourth of them are national 
banks, it is fair to assume that the reserves of all banks 
throughout the country have increased at least $12,000,000 dur- 
ing that period. I am inclined to the opinion—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. In just a moment. Let me finish this state- 
ment. When I have done so, I will yield to the gentleman. I 
am inclined to the opinion that the next report will show that 
the reserves of the banks of the country, National and State, 
and trust companies, have increased more than $20,000,000 
since the report was made, on August 9; and I dare say that it 
would not be possible to pile up even $10,000,000 or $20,000,000 
in the vaults of the banks of the country without disturbing 
business conditions. Now I will yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the gentleman able to state how much the 
loans have been increased 

Mr. ADAIR. I am not able to give the exact figures with ref- 
erence to the amount of loans. The gentleman stated yesterday 
upon the floor of the House that the loans had been increased 
from an average of 8 to 1 to 12 to 1 of the cash held in the 
banks. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I stated. 

Mr. ADAIR. Yes; but the gentleman must understand, if he 
has ever been engaged in the banking business, that a bank usu- 
ally carries about the same amount of cash, or nearly the same 
amount of cash, in its vaults regardless of its deposits. For in- 
stance, I am engaged in the banking business, and our deposits 
will vary sometimes quite a good many thousand dollars; yet 
we carry in our vaults all of the time about so much cash—a 
sufficient amount to take care of the daily business transac- 
tions—and if our deposits increase in excess of the amount of 
currency necessary to transact the daily business we carry the 
excess with our correspondents. So it is not fair to say that 
loans have increased because the banks have loaned 12 to 1 or 
8 to 1 of the amount of money carried in their vaults. But I 
do say, Mr. Chairman, that the records will show that the banks 
of the country, national, State, and private, have hoarded up in 
their vaults from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 in the last 90 days, 
and I predict the report which will be made within the next few 
weeks will show even a greater amount than that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do not know whether it is the intention of the gentle- 
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man in charge of the bill to permit discussion out of order or 
hot 

Mr. SISSON. I will state, for the benefit of the gentleman 
from Illinois, that after the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 


Apaik] had started it was understood by the subcommittee that 
auy gentleman on that side of the House might have five min- 
utes, und that we would be fair about it; but that after that no 
speeches on the currency question should be injected into the 
bowels of this bill. 


Mr. MANN. I do not desire to consume even the five minutes, 
but I suggest to the gentleman that if he is going to conduct the 
bill on that basis, when some gentleman on that side of the 
House happens to desire recognition to discuss a matter out of 
order he ought not to invoke the rules when some gentleman on 
this side of the House desires to do the same thing. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say that that will not be done. If any 
gentleman wants five minutes, we will be fair about it. 

Mr. MANN. But your proposition to be fair is to let it com- 
mence on that side. I want to know whether you are going 
to do it or net. 

Mr. SISSON. The subcommittee did not know exactly what 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Apair] was going to say 
until he got started. 

Mr. MANN. I am very sure that the subcommittee did not 
know what the gentieman from Indiana was going te say, or 
they would not have let him say it. The gentleman from 
Indiana {Mr. Aparg} pleads guilty to the charges which I made 
yesterday. He admits the condition of the country, and says 
it is because the banks are holding money. The banks are 
holding money because they are frightened. People are selling 
their stocks because they are frightened. There is no market 
to buy them. Industries are closed up because they are 
frightened. And the gentleman from Indiana, in the banking 
business himself, probably read something about it because he 
is frightened. 

Mr. ADAIR. Not at all; not at all. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no, no; the gentleman is different from all 
the other bankers. 

Mr. ADAIR. Not exactly. 

Mr. MANN. It may be that the gentleman does not appre- 
ciate the situation enough to be frightened. The gentleman 
admits that the bankers are frightened. I will except the 
gentleman from Indiana, but he will learn better later. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph for the purpose of saying a few words on the subject 
under consideration. 

The special committee are to be congratulated on bringing in 
a bill free from the usual objections of legislative riders. I 
have always opposed this method of attempting to put something 
through that will not, as a rule, stand alone on its merits. 
The House yesterday was treated to good party speeches by 
two of the political giants. Personally, I do not wish to add 
2 word, but simply to have read in my time an editorial from 
the Saturday Evening Post, a widely circulated journal pub- 
lished in that rock-ribbed Republican city of Philadelphia, under 
date of December 20, 1913, entitled “ The business situation,” 
which commends itself to the patriotic people of the country. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I object. We can not have this 
bill sidetracked for political speeches. 

Mr. GOULDEN. It will not take more than three minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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ree Public Library, including Takoma Park branch: Librarian, 
$4,000 ; assistant librarian, $1,500; chief circulating department, $1,200; 
children's librarian, $1,000; assistant in charge of school work, $900 ; 
librarian’s secretary, $900; reference librarian, $1,000; assistants—one 
$1,000, one in charge of potas $1,000, one $900, six (including one 
in charge of Takoma Park branch) at $720 each, six (including one for 
the Takoma Park branch) at $600 each, three at $540 each, three (in- 
eluding one for Takoma Park branch) at $480 each; copyist, $480; 
classifier, $900; cataloguers—one $720, one $600, two at $540 each; 
stenographer and typewriter, $720; attendants—six at $540 each, five 
at $480 each; collator, $480; three messengers, at $480 each; ten 
pages, at $860 each; two janitors, at $480 each, one of whom shall act 
as night watchman; janitor of Takoma Park branch, $360; engineer, 
$1,080; fireman, $720; workman, $600; library guard, $720; two cloak- 
— aaa at $360 each; six charwomen, at $240 each; in ail, 
46,640. 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the paragraph. I desire to ask the gentleman in charge 
of the bill if there is not an increase of salary for the librarian 
from $3,500 to $4,000? : 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; and it is specifically 
stated in the report. 

Mr. FOWLER. And the assistant in charge of the school 
work, in line 11? 

Mr. PAGE of North Caroline. That is an entirely new posl- 
tion. 
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Mr. FOWLER. On line 14, page 11, is one for $900. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is also a new employ- 
ment and is stated in the report. 

Mr. FOWLER. There is an increase in the next item from 
$500 to $600 each. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Charwomen? 

Mr. FOWLER. Page 11, line 15. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That increase is for one mes. 
senger over current law, and is set forth in the report, 

Mr. FOWLER. Now, going back to these increases, what rea- 
sons have you for such increases? 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. The reason for the increase 
is that in the estimates made by the District Commissioners 
they ask for an increase of more than $18,000 in new positions 
and increases of salary. 

Mr. FOWLER. And the committe made an increase of how 
much? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Between $3,000 and $3,500, 

Mr. FOWLER. Oh, the committee bas made an increase of 
more than $4,000. 

Mr. PAGE of North, Carolina. I think not. I have not re. 
cently computed it, but I think the gentleman will find that it 
is about $3,500. ; 

Mr. FOWLER. It amounts to $4,460. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I have not the time to go into 
the arithmetic of the matter, but every item is set out in the 
report. 

Mr, FOWLER. It is not a large increase. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is a small increase in view 
of the demand made by the commissioners and in the light of 
what the subcommittee deems reasonable. 

Mr. FOWLER. You have made an increase for the char- 
women from $180 to $240 a year—that is annual. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; that is annual, and I 
hope the gentleman from Illinois will not make a point of order 
against that. 

Mr. FOWLER. Never on earth; but I would like to make it 
not less than $600. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. We put them on a par with 
the charwomen in other departments of the Government, believ- 
ing that it was right not to discriminate. 

Mr. FOWLER. What was the reason for the increase of the 
salary of the librarian? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Im the judgment of the con- 
mittee, the responsibilities of and the ability required to fill the 
position demanded a salary of $4,000. In the estimates it was 
asked to be put at $5,000. 

Mr. FOWLER. He gets more than double the salary of the 
assistant librarian. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; the assistant gets less 
than half; but of course he does not have that responsibility 
which the librarian has and does not have the work. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, EI make a point of order 
against the increase of the librarian’s salary. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I presume the 
gentleman makes the point of order based on the increase 
above that provided by law. Is that the gentleman’s point of 
order? : 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, there is no authority for it, 
either in current or permanent law. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say 
in connection with the fixing of the salary of librarian of the 
city that in the act creating the personnel of this library there 
is no statutory sum mentioned for the service of any employee, 
but the law says: 


The sald board of trustees shall appoint a. librarian to bare a . 
and superintendence of said library, who shali be sesponsi cae 
board of trustees for the impartial enforcement of all rules 20 ‘al i 
tions lawfully established in relation to said library. The sa 
rian shall appoint such assistants as the board shall deem aS 
the proper conduct of the library. The said board of ibraty oe ef 
shail make an annual report to the C of the Distr 
Columbia relative to the management of the said library. oe 

This is the language used in the creation of the foree 
this city library. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. ae 

Mr. FOWLER. Is it not the rule that where 4 omg a 
fixed by permanent law, but is fixed by current law, 
rent law prevails until changed by law? son Mr. Chait: 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In that connection, nis lib aa 
man, I desire to say that since-the establishment of ae bra: 
under the law, which I have just cited, the services ‘one thou- 
rian have been constant there at varying salaries. amet 
sand six hundred dollars, I believe, was the first eet salary bas 
and in the appropriation bills from time to time tha 
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hoon increased until in the current law it is carried at $3,500, 
ond in the bill new presented and now under consideration it is 
recommended at $4,000. In other words, the salary of this 


rian has been fixed in this appropriation bill reported to 
this House and has not been in any other way. It has not been 
anently established. 
, CHAIRMAN (Mr. Garretr of Tennessee). Does the 
Choiy understand the gentleman’s contention to be that there 
ver been any statute fixing the salary? 
ir. PAGE of North Carolina. There has not been any stat- 
fixing the salary. It has been fixed in the appropriation 
! om time to time at varying amounts. In the current law 
fixed at $3,500, and in the proposed law we put it at 


\ir. FOWLER. It has never been $4,000 heretofore? 

(vr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; it has not been $4,000. It 
n $3,500 and we propose to make it $4,000. 
FOWLER. That is an increase of $500? 
PAGE of North Carolina. An increase over the current 


I eu! 

PAGE of North Carolina. That is correct. 

» CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Illinois permit 
iry from the Chair? 

FOWLER. Yes. 

CHAIRMAN. Suppose the salary were fixed at $1,000 or 
r any amount, would it not be subject to the same ob- 

ibject to objection at all, that the gentleman now 


FOWLER. Yes; if the salary had ever been fixed by 
law and then a proposition were offered to increase it 
what had been heretofore carried, it would be subject to 
order just the same as though it had been fixed by 
it law. 

CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman any authority for the 
t that the current law controls? 

OWLER. Yes. This matter was up last year during 


; 
' 


eration of a like bill. We had some decisions bearing 
upon that point, as I recollect, but I have not the rules 
lay. It is so hard to get places to keep things here. 
ANN. Mr. Chairman, the question of points of order 
ilaries arises every Congress before every new chair- 
» presides over the Committee of the Whole in the 
ion of an appropriation bill. I had supposed that 
was perfectly familiar to the present occupant of the 
though I am not sure that that is the case, in view of 

tion that he has submitted to my colleague. 
CHAIRMAN. The present occupant of the chair had 
or of presiding over one of these District bills, but he 
remember now whether this particular question was 

sed at that time. 

\ir. MANN, ‘These rules and rulings are well grounded in 
n through a series of years of watching appropriation 
he rule is consistently maintained, as it has been for 
irs aS an arbitrary ruling, that where current law 
provision for an office not authorized by law the pro- 
for the office itself is subject to the point of order, but 
he current law carries a salary for an office, where the 
iuthorized by law, the salary in the current law is a 
r the bill before the committee, unless the salary be 
permanent law. That is a purely arbitrary ruling 
‘hy years ago, because without it there was no basis 
ry at all. The Chair will see where the law creates 
‘and provides a fixed salary for it; that is the guide, 
lit is the law, but where there is no salary provided 
nent Jaw for the offices there is no guide: at all and 
ization for any salary, and the Chair many years ago 
osition which has been followed ever since—that the 
ved in the current law where there is no permanent 
ion for the salary is to be taken for the guide in 
~ up the new appropriation bills. While I hope very 
t my colleague from Illinois [Mr. Fowrrer] will not 
jon the point of order, yet under all of the rulings of 
‘chairman for many years, the salary of the librarian 
cl in the current law at $3,500, it is not in order over 
I of order to inerease it in the pending bill to $4,000. 
‘here are a number of these arbitrary rulings that have 
ocen wed for years, and unless they are followed there is 
‘o the confusion which results. The Chair asked some 
“\so whether the salary could not be reduced. Of course it 
=< ‘ within the power of the committee at any time, or the 
oe 'o reduce a salary to the extent of not making the ap- 
lropriation, That can be done where the salary is fixed by 
‘\ the salary here is fixed at $5,000 by permanent law, we 


nea yr 


FOWLER. Over the highest salary that he has ever | 
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are not required to appropriate the full salary. That is not 
subject to the point of order, because we have authority to 
appropriate anything less than the full salary if we wish to do 
so. The rulings have been consistent; they are set out in the 
manual, if the Chair desires to hear them. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to 
what I think is a misapprehension regarding the legal proposi- 
tion involved. Members here have spoken of permanent law and 
current law. If there was any law enacted which stated that a 
salary should be fixed, it would be neither permanent nor tem- 
porary ; it would be a law. Certainly we could not increase; or, 
if there was an increase reported, it would be subject to a point 
of order. But there is no current law nor any law of any kind 
when merely after the creation of an office an appropriation is 
made for it. That does not fix the salary at all. The salary 
is not fixed now if this should become a law at $4,000. The 
provision of the bill is merely that $4,000 shall be paid to the 
librarian for his services this year. There is a very different 
state of facts in existence between passing an appropriation for 
services that would be rendered and fixing the salary of an 
officer, either permanently or temporarily. There has never 
been, as I understand it, any law anywhere that ever stated, 
either permanent or current, that the salary of the librarian 
should be so much. There have been from time to time, after 
the passage of the law created, or rather giving the board of 


| directors the power to create, this position, various appropria- 


NE 


tion bills passed each year and they have been increased from 
time to time; but it certainly can not be said now that there is 
any current law, or any other kind of a law, fixing the salary of 
the librarian. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the rule is very well established 
as I stated it before. I had supposed it unnecessary to argue to 
Members of the House, but if the Chair will permit me to read 
from the manual, I read from Rule XXI, paragraph 818: 


The mere appropriation for a salary does not create an office so as to 
justify appropriations in succeeding years, it being a general rule that 
ropositions to appropriate for salaries not established by law. or to 


ncerease salaries fixed by law, are out of order. But an exception to 
these general principles is found in the established practice that ! 
absence of a general law fixing a salary, the amount appropriated 


the last appropriation bill has been held to be the legal salary 


The CHAIRMAN. It refers to Hinds’ Precedents? 

Mr. MANN. It refers to Hinds’ Precedents. There has bem 
no variation from that rule since I have been a Member of t! 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has before him now the ref 
ence made in the manual to section 3687, volume 4, of H = 
Precedents. There is no doubt, and the Chair sustains the po 
of order. 

Mr. TOWNER. I understood, Mr. Chairman, the 
order was reserved, or was it made? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say it was reserved at first 
but the gentleman from Illinois subsequently made the point of 
order. 

Mr. TOWNER. I desire to submit some amendments 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 10, strike out “ $1,500" and insert in li th of the 
following: “ $1,800.” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifteen hundred is the amount of the cur- 
rent law? 

Mr. SISSON... Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order 


Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman reserve the point of 


order? 

Mr. SISSON. I will reserve the point of order if the gentle 
man wants to argue this point of order. 

Mr. TOWNER. I simply desire to make an inguiry. Was 


that item carried last year at $1,500? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. And it is now carried at the same? It is 
not any new office created? 

Mr. SISSON. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers a further 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. TOWNER. TI do not care, Mr. Chairman, to offer thes 
amendments separately if they are all subject to points of order 
but I wilt ask the Clerk to read them seriatim. 

Mr. SISSON. I have no objection to their being there, but 
I reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the several amendments proposed by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Towner]. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, line 19, strike out “$720” and insert “$1,200.” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is that carried at $720 now? 

Mr. SISSON. Seven hundred and twenty dollars; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 19, strike out “$600” and insert “ $900.” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is ‘that also carried in the present bill? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
at sSovo, z 

The CHATRMAN,. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


‘age 11, line 20, strike out the word “two” and insert in lien 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. To what does that refer? 
ir. TOWNER. That refers to a new cataloguer 


Mr. MANN. That is not subject to a point of order. 

ir. TOWNER. 1 think that can hardly be subject to a point 
of order, Mr. Chairman. 

CHAT! i ‘\ Is t] t in lme 19 

It wi : In line 20 

he CHAIRMAN it is the word “‘ two 

Mr. MANN fhe word “two.” It is not subject to a point of 
01 


Mr. SISSON. It is not authorized by law. 





Mr. MANN. If the Committee on Appropriations should ever | 
get a ruling from a chairman about a new employee, subject 
t point of order, they would be lost. Che Chair just over- 
ruled a point of order made by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
on that identical point 

Mr. SISSON. 1 withdraw the point of order. 

fhe CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdraw: The | 
q on is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from | 
Iowa [Mr. Towner]. ; 

r. TOWNER. I want to be heard. 

Tie CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. TOWNER. Under the circumstances I can only call 

ention t mndi ; existing in the public service in the 

rary I quits if the gentleman from Illinois and 
th iF i ti i » realize the real conditions that exist 
in regard to the public library in Washington they would thank 
he comumitt rd ig what it has toward increasing a very 


the appropriation and the number of employees, and would 
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skilled expert in that department, receives $1,000, when the 
accountants in the auditer’s office receive $1,500 and $1.60). _ 

The cataloguer receives only $720, when the clerks in tho 
auditor's office receive from $1,400 to $1,600. The stenographers 
and typewriters receive only $720 in the library department 
and receive from $720 to $1,200 in the ether departments of tha 
District government. The attendants receive $540, when jn 
other places they receive $600. Messengers here receive £499 
but in other departments of the District they receive $600. : 

Not only are the salaries not up to the standard of other do. 
partments in the District government, but the help is very in- 
sufficient. The library is doing a fine work under the sipor. 
intendency ef the splendid librarian, Dr. Bowerman, who. I 
am almost certain, will be compelled to resign his position if 


. Sa .., | he is paid only the salary that is now given him. Thé lie 
It is carried in the present bill | I 7 : . © public 


library is an efficient Instrument in the elevation and educatioy 
of the people ef the District ef Columbia. The librarian, other 
officers, and empleyees are deing goed work and rendering ef- 
fective service of a high class for the people. 

It is a great mistake for Congress to treat this particular de- 
partment of the werk in the District of Columbia as it is doing 
It makes Congress linble to some of the charges that are 
leveled against it. The library reaches a class of people who 
should be helped and influenced in the best way by the best ang 
most competent labor that can be secured. We are unjust to 
them and to the people whom they serve if we overwork and 
underpay them. At least we ought to bring this great depart- 
ment up to the standard of the best libraries in cities of this 
class threughout the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I can only say 
that in the consideration of the imcreases asked for in connec- 
tion with this item your subcommittee allowed those that in 


| their judgement were most urgent and most needed and those as 


| te which we could reach a reasonable agreement; and I, there- 


hen go mucl their increases. The truth is, 
ir. Chairman, that this public library in the city of Wash- 
ston has be for some reason sadly neglected. I want to | 
attention to what is said by the chairman of the Board of | 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, on page 60 of the | 
hearings, as f WS : 
I N i'd onnection with that item on page 36, is there | 
tate! t that ; , @8 commissioners, care to make 
i y matter, or shall we take it up in detail with the 
I only i 1 statement I would care to make | 
mild » emphasi; my very strong feeling that ti institution 
never ¢ en a fair start. It was launched on a very small basis. | 
vhat 5 might call a capit 
nt tart, an 
ad j I n Lo tT I >. ’ 
’ you iid expect in a_ growing : 
) et the demans ’ the institution, becau . 
an ji fect 1 start I p inl knowledve of th " ‘x- | 
, t { t i c 2 * the direction of i ian, | 
j 7 t zy f ing that he ought to hav anc | 
fac i which to do the service to the peopl is- 
tr t j 
The hearings before the subcommittee show that in cities of 
lass in other parts of country librarians and other 
yees are receiving much more salary than the librarian 
( ve here. ‘The salaries that are paid to all of the | 
yees here in the library are very much smaller than | 
th me class ef employees in other departments of | 
the Districteof Columbia, and the same class of employees in | 
lepartments of the Government itself. For instance, the | 
hief of circulating department, the chief executive officer | 
the libra is to receive a salary of only $1,200 a year, | 
1 the « lerk in the audifor’s office here in the District 
Columbia receives a salary of $2,250. Assistants, who serve 
ople, ise them regarding the books and bring the books 
to them, a d i ¢ library—a high class of efficient 
+ werk—receive but 5200, when the beokkeepers in the auditor’s 
office receive $1,800. The reference librarian, who must be a 


fore, hope that the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
lowa {Mr. Towner] will be voted down. I ask for a vote. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


| ment offered by the gentleman from Towa [Mr. Towner]. 


Mr. GREEN of lewa. Mr. Chairman, although I know that 
no word that I can say will have any effect upon this matter, 
I wish te speak very briefly upon this subject. 

The situation with reference to the public library in this city 
is little short of a disgrace, and it is a prominent example of 
the incempetency and inefficiency ef this Congress to deal with 
matters that relate solely to the people of this city. Congress 
for some reason or other has discriminated against the em- 
ployees of the public library—one of the most important sub- 
jects that can ceme before this body. The salaries are insuili- 
cient and lewer than they are in the other departments, and 
the discriminations against the institutien itself are of such a 
nature that Congress ought to take immediate cognizance of 
them. How long this situation is to obtain, I know not; but I 
hope that if my veice and the veices of others are raised here 
long enough and continuously enough, eventually it will be 
remedied. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. GREEN ef Iowa. Certainly. * 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I desire to say that the in- 
crease for the library carried in this bill, amounting to %4,(60, 
is a greater increase than has been given to this instiiuiion 
during the last six years on the annual appropriation bills. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. So much the worse for Congress in 
the past, and so much the better for the committee that has at 
last concluded that there ought to be some increase, however 
slight it may be. a 

That is the situation exactly. Here is an educational institt- 
tien, the most important that can exist in the city, and Concress 
is deaf, stone deaf, to its necessities, to its complaints, and to 
the complaints of the people of this city in regard to it. tow 
long, O Lord, how long! : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amenc- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towne]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move ™ 
strike out the last word. 5 aay 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
moves to strike out the last word. . — 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, Mr. Chairman, th aS 
an item on page 6 of this bill which provides for ee ca 
office. It is to it that I desire to address my remarss. Tha 
member last fall that ene person was killed each day for co 
successive days by automobiles. There have been 4 + vent 
persons killed in the city of Washington during the presen! /™ 
by automobiles. 


) 
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\[r. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Thirteen. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. In every instance the 
coroner has called a jury and they have rendered a verdict 
that it was an unavoidable accident. 

| do not know the coroner of this District, but I presume he 
is 2 man of some foree, and that he must dominate and influ- 
ence his juries, He certainly does not understand the common- 
law duties of a coroner’s jury. It is not the business of a coro- 
ner’s jury, when there bas been a sudden death, te inquire into 
the merits of the killing. It is the duty of the coroner's jury to 
present the fact that a human being has been suddenly killed. 
it is for a gramd jury and a petit jury im a court of competent 
jurisdiction to pass upon the degree of guilt or innocence in- 
volved in the killing. It is ne part of the province of a coroner’s 
iury to prejudge the defendant in the criminal courts or to pre- 
‘ydze damage suits in efvil courts where a person may be 
killed by a street car or other vehicle. I do not believe that 
these people have been killed as the result of unavoidable acci- 
dents. I believe that they have met their deaths as the result 
of reckless driving by people who were not mindful of the rights 
of other men. If any Man were to go into a crowded street and 
discharge firearms and kill some person whom he did not know 
and against whom he had no personal ill will, the law says that 
it isa malicious killing. The law declares that it was done with 
malice, beeause it was done without regard to the rights of 
other people and that the conduct was reckless. I do not believe 
that any man who has a proper regard for human life and the 
rights of other people will drive these powerful cars threugh 
crowded streets at such speed as to kill men at the crossings. 
The pedestrian ought to have the right of way at street cross- 

s and the man who comes with a powerful engine at such a 

f speed that he can not control his car is guilty of violating 
{ iminal law, and he ought to be carried before a grand jury, 
fa prima facie case is made out, he ought to be tried by a 
tit jury. And I will tell you, gentlemen, if somebody in this 
; convicted of murder or manslaughter, you will find that 
se aceidents are avoidable. 
GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOWLER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time may be extended five minutes. 

he CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I will yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. I quite agree with what the gentle 
man has said as te the rights of pedestrians, but dees he know of 
any street where the pedestrians get their rights, as matters 
stand now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I do not. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And is it not strange, considering the 
way that automobiles are driven in this town, that more than 
ls persons have not been killed in the last year? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It is. 

Mr. FOWLER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jt Re of South Carolina. I will yield to the gentle- 
nan from Illinois, 

Mr. FOWLER. I eall the attention of the gentleman from 
South Carolina to the fact that the corener’s verdict im a trial 
tor a personal injury may be introduced as evidence for the 
purpose of proving the death, and that the onus of such a ver- 
«ct of a coroner’s Jury comes im against the poor plaintiff whe 
Seeks to recover for the redress of a wrong. 

M ’.. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr, Chairman, during 
the Ume I have been here I have noticed that when people were 
killed either by automobiles or street cars the verdict was 
‘most Invariably that the person came to his death by his own 
‘esigence and that the accident was wnavoidable. I do not 
believe that the coroner and his jury have any right to pre- 
sucee lie merits of a damage suit on the civil side of the court 
a to Judge of the merits of a criminal ease in a court having 
a jurisdiction to inquire into it. I myself believe that all of 
these accidents could have been avoided. I do not believe that 
any man who has the proper regard for the rights of other peo- 
a wil drive one of these powerful cars at such a rate of speed 
,. © an not stop it if some woman or child suddenly darts 
“ieee of him, [Applause.] 

eit ema I. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
a ~ ren ‘h the Recorp the statement made by the President 

, ° \aited States upon signing the Hetch Hetchy bill. 

“ee HATRMAN, The gentleman from California [Mr. J. L 
time tha ss Unanimous consent to insert in the Rucorp at this 
a 7 oT tee there objection? 

VUSTIER, o not ve these matters ought to be 

“! into the debate on the District Sioteprintice bik, 


Mr. MANN. This statement is very short. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have no objection to printing it 
Recoap if it is printed in the back part of the Rzcorp. 

Mr. MANN. The trouble is, it is very short. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Members of the House have been called 
to aceount for their votes on this bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. I suggest that the gentleman read it, if 
wishes to have it appear in the Recorp. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. I will ask the Clerk to rend it. 

Mr. SISSON. I should like to have it read. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the Clerk wil} 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
STATEMENT MAD® BY THE PRESIDENT WHEN SIGNING THE HETCH I 

BILL 


I have signed this. bilk because it seemed to serve the pressing pul 
needs. of the region concerned better than they could be served in an 
other way and yet did not impair the usefulness or matertally detr 
from the beauty of the public domain. The bill was opposed by 
many public-spirited men, thoughtful of the interests of the people anu 
of fine conscience in evéry matter of publi neern, that I have x 


in the 


he 





rally sought to scrutinize it very closely. I take the liberty of thinkin 
that their fears and objections were net well founded. IY believe t! 
bill to be, om the whole, in the public interest, and I am the less uncer- 
tain in that judgment because I find it concurred in by men whose best 
energies have been devoted to conservation and the saferuarding of the 
people’s interests, and many of whom have, besides, had a long expe- 


rience in the public service, which has made them cireumspeet in form- 
lag an opinion upom such matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment propesed by the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Jonson] will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Miscellaneous, including Takoma Park Branch: For books, 


periodi- 
cals, and newspapers, inciuding payment in advance fer subscriptions 
to periodicals, newspapers, subscription books, and seciety publications, 


$8,500 ; 


For binding, by contract or otherwise, includimg necessary personal 
services, $4,500 ; 


For maintenance, repairs, fuel, lighting, fitting up buildin 
room equipment, purchase, exchange, and mainterance of bic) 
motor delivery vehicles, and other contingent expenses, $8,000, 

In all, $21,000. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill why 
the provision for the blind in relation to the library was omitted 
from this section? At the last session we carried an appropria- 
tion of $5,000 for this purpose. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that the item wags placed in the bill Inst year in 
the Senate. It was not in the bill when it passed the Honse. 
This year it was not estimated for or brought to the attention 
of the committee of the House in making up this appropriation 
bill. In the absence of an estimate, in the absence of an sti 
mony, fin the absence of any knowledge, this committee did not 
include it. 

Mr. FOWLER. And there has been no demand for it? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Absolutely none to this sub- 
cammittee. It was never included in the estimates by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners. 

Mr. FOWLER. Does the gentleman know how many blind 
people there are in the city? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The $5,000 was. appropriated 
for a private institution last year, and while I have no definite 
information I have had people talk to me about the institut 
I have some knowledge, but not definite enough to state numbers 
er details of that sort. 

Mr. FOWLER. My only anxiety is that these unfortunate 
people shall be looked after as carefully as any ether class of 
people. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I share the anxiety of the 
gentleman, but there are other appropriations in thi 
care of the blind. 

Mr. FOWLER. I see that there is an increase in the amount 
for binding above that ef the current law. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. For the library? That was 
done because representation was made to the committee that as 
years go by the number of books to be rebound are increasing, 
and it is necessary in order to preserve them te have this ap- 
propriation increased. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman from North Carolina 
a question? 

Mr. PAGB of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Was there any inquiry made in the conmittee 
about this item fer the blind? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There was no investigation. 

Mr. MANN. The committee made no investigation about it? 
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Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; there was no estimate 
forwarded to us. It was put in the bill last year in the Senate, 
and it has no standing whatever in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee room of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Why does the gentleman say that it has no 
standing in the House when the House agreed to it in the last 
bill? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman from Illinois 
understands that in making up the bill. under the rules of the 
House, the Appropriations Committee is supposed to act upon 
the estimates coming to it through the Treasury Department. 
There are rules of the House that prevent their considering 
items not estimated for. 

Mr. MANN. There are no laws or rules of the House that 
prohibit it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Well, a rule of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. But it is frequently violated. A considerable 
number of appropriations in the bill are for private enterprises, 
which originated in the Senate and are constantly carried by 
the House. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I want to say to the gentle- 
man that when the item was reached, having the current law 
before us, the chairman of the commissioners made this obser- 
vation: “ There is an estimate that comes out on page 42, ac- 
cording to your suggestion.” I said, * The item of library for 
the blind.” Mr. Newman said, “‘ Yes, this has no connection 
with the public library; that is a private institution.” I then 
said to Commissioner Newman, “ Your recommendation is that it 


be stricken out?’ and Mr. Newman replied, “* Yes,” and we did it. | 


Mr. MANN. So far as its being a private institution, I want 
to say that a majority of the appropriations in this bill for 
charitable purposes go to private institutions. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I understand that. 

Mr. MANN. TI ecan not criticize the committee for following 
the recommendation of the commissioners. It is on the recom- 
mendation of the new commissioners that the appropriation for 
the blind was left out. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It would have been left out 
just the same if it had not been recommended by the commis- 
sioners, 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman and the committee having made 
no investigation, how can he make that statement? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Nobody asked for it; there 
was nothing in the estimates calling our attention to it and ask- 
ing us to appropriate for it. I call attention to the fact that 
no appropriation for private purpose is carried in the bill, except 
those made upon contracts for the performance of specific serv- 
ice, and there is no such contract here. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I may be in some one instance, 
but as a general proposition it is true. 

Mr. MANN. In some cases the appropriation is for all the 
salaries and expenses. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have the gentleman call the attention of the chairman of the 
subcommittee to an item of that sort. 

Mr. MANN. It may be that you have corrected it in this 
bill. I hope so 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. ADAMSON having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message in writing 
from the President of the United States was communicated to 
the House of Representatives by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries, who also informed the House of Representatives that the 
President had approved and signed joint resolution and bills 
of the following titles: 

On December 15, 1913: 

H. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House to pay the officers and em- 
ployees of the Senate and House, including the Capitol police, 
their respective salaries for the month of December, 1913, on 
the 20th day of said month. 

On December 19, 1913: 

H. R. 10081. An act to make the tenure of the office of the 
major general commandant of the Marine Corps for a term of 
four years; and 

H. R. 7207. An act granting to the city and county of San 
Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and through certain 
public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite National Park, 
the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public lands in the State 
of California, and for other purposes. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
CONTINGENT AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES, 


For printing, checks, books, law books, books of reference, and peri. 
odicals, stationery; detection of frauds on the revenue; surveying in- 
struments and implements; drawing materials; binding, rebinding. re. 
pairing, and preservation of records; maintaining and keeping in goog 
order the laboratory and apparatus in the office of the inspecto; of 
asphalt and cement; damages; livery, purchase, and care of horses and 
carriages or buggies and bicycles not otherwise provided for: jorso. 
shoeing ; ice; repairs to pound and vehicles; use of bicycles by inspec- 
tors in the engineer department not to exceed $800; and other genera) 
necessary expenses of District offices, including the sinking-fund oi}... 
Board of Charities, including an allowance to the purchasing officer and 
to the secretary of the Beard of Charities of not exceeding $360 eac} 
per annum for maintenance of vehicle for use in the discharge of their 
official duties, excise board, personal-tax board, harbor master. health 
department, surveyor’s office, superintendent of weights, measures ‘and 
markets office, and department of insurance, and purchase of new ‘an. 
paratus and laboratory equipment in office of inspector of asphalt on 
cement, $36,925; and the commissioners shall so apportion this sum as 
to prevent a deticiency therein, ee 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
Beginning in line 11, you say, “including an allowance to the 
| purchasing officer and to the secretary of the Board of Chirities 
of not exceeding $360 each per annum for maintenance of 
vehicle for use in the discharge of their official duties.” The 
| query is this: Is that a lump sum of $360 turned over to them, 
| or can they only use so much as may be necessary ? 
| Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The lump sum is turned over 





to them for the maintenance of the vehicle. That amount is 
furnished him for the maintenance of his horse and vehicle. 

| Mr. COX. Does the gentleman know, or did his committee 
make any inquiries whether or not it requires that amount of 
money ? 

| Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The committee did make 
| inquiry touching allowances of this kind running through the 
bill, and in every instance they were asking for a greater allow- 
ance and saying they could not maintain their horse and vehicle 
on the allowance made in the bill; but the committee did not 
increase in any instance. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman feels from his answer, I take it, 
that it requires this amount of money? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think, undoubtedly, under 
present conditions it is not a very liberal allowance. 

Mr. COX. I am not sure, but at least I would like to see a 
limitation put upon that appropriation. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is the minimum amount. 
The minimum amount allowed by the Government in other 
departments is $400. The committee felt that it was not ex- 
orbitant and possibly not an adequate sum. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For maintenance, care, and repair of automobiles, motor cycles, and 
motor trucks, acquired for the government of the District of Columbia, 
that are not otherwise herein provided for, including such personal 
services in connection therewith not otherwise herein authorized, as th 
commissioners shall in writing specially order, and for the purchase o! 
one additional motor vehicle herein specified; namely. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out in lines 3 
and 4 the words “and for the purchase of one additional motor 
vehicle herein specified.” ie 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from [Illinois offers au 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Amend, page 14, in lines 3 and 4, by striking out after the wo 
“order” the words “and for the purchase of one additional motor 
vehicle herein specified.” Z 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this motor vehicle referred to 's 
therein specified as follows: i 

Including one to be purchased hereunder for the service of the clvi- 
fan commissioners. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no objection, so far as I am conc - 
to purchasing one automobile, or two automobiles, for the 
commissioners. I do not believe that Congress ousht to : r 
vide automobiles for the District Commissioners before _~ 
provide one for the Vice President, one for the Speaker, ae 
one each for the Cabinet officers. The Vice President = 
uses an old automobile, fortunately purchased many bo ta 
and maintains it and repairs it out of the Senate con aie 
fund, and it does very well when it runs, though — saat 
stops when in service. The House refuses to give a - : sate 
an automobile, although he now lives where he ought © lage 
one, and we give to the Cabinet officers little dinky car™ 


1 


wrned, 


and refuse to give them automobiles. The only people for whom 
we how provide automobiles are the Presiden 


t and his secretary, 
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poth of whom ought to have them. Here is a proposition to 
give to the District Commissioners automobiles that you will 
not give to the Speaker or to the Cabinet officers. I am willing 
to give them all automobiles, but I am very much opposed to 
placing the District Commissioners above the Cabinet officers or 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the Vice 
President of the United States. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in reply to 
what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has said, I will 
eay that yesterday, in my remarks before the House, I made 
some reference to this item, and possibly gentlemen who are 
present to-day were not present then. In my judgment, no 
comparison can be instituted as to the necessity for furnishing 
. means of transportation to either the Vice President of the 
United States or the honorable Speaker of this body, with the 
necessity for furnishing one to the gentlemen who occupy the 
position of District Commissioners, to be used in the discharge 
of their official duties. I want to say to this House, as I said 
yesterday, that the automobiles that the gentleman would fur- 
nish to the Vice President of the United States, the Speaker of 
this body, or the Cabinet officers—and I do not know that I 
would vote differently from him in that respect—would be 
entirely for social purposes. Their duties do not require that 
they should cover any distance in this city except from the 
Capitol to their homes. If they do make other trips, it is done 
for the pleasure of the gentlemen who occupy the offices. But 
I want to appeal to the membership of this House in behalf of 
the item carried in this bill for the purchase of an automobile 
for the civilian Commissioners of the District of Columbia. It 
is the necessity from the point of view of your subcommittee. 
Here are gentlemen who are charged with the duty of familiariz- 
ing themselves with the conditions of the streets, the conditions 
of the police department, the conditions of the fire department— 
every physical condition connected with the city of Washington. 

Mr. COX. Have they had any automobiles heretofore? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There has been and is now 
one automobile, provided a few years ago for the engineer com- 
missioner and his assistant, and it has been in use for some time. 

Mr. COX. Then, as I understand the gentleman, there never 
has been one provided for the civilian commissioners? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There has not been, and I do 
not hesitate to say to the gentleman that I think in the dis- 
1arge of their duties those gentlemen who have held these 
offices have not done their work as efficiently and as fully and 
as carefully as they ought to have or would have done had they 
been provided with these modern, quick means of transportation. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGR of North Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. CARY. I do not know that the gentleman is aware of 
e fact that the automobile referred to as belonging to the 
engineer commissioner was never authorized for the engineer 
commissioner, but for the superintendent of street sweeping —— 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think the gentleman is en- 
tirely mistaken. This automobile was purchased by provision 
of law for the Engineer Commissioner of the District of Co- 
a and his assistants in the discharge of their duties, in 
specific terms. 

Mr. CARY. And the amount was $2,000. 

_ Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. And the amount, as my recol- 
ection is, was more than that—$3,000. 

Mr. CARY. Well, the amount, as I remember it, is $2,000, 

but they paid $2,800 for it. 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I have no idea what they paid 
for it. I want to call attention to the fact that in the purchase 
or (hese automobiles and all other automobiles in the future 
heeded by the officials of the District of Columbia this com- 
Bs has provided a imitation of $2,000. 

ur esGa May I ask the gentleman another question? 

ge of North Carolina. Certainly. 
ae RY. How many automobiles have they in the street 

u 4 department now? 
mitten aaa = a Carolina. The investigation by this com- 
snaenios n the information that now there were 11 pas- 
ane automobiles in the service of the District in the street 
calaen (lepartment and various other supervisors of streets 
oanne other subofficials of the District of Columbia, in- 

Me. a . we — the engineer commissioner. 
auihieiaen ve automobiles and the one for the engineer 

“pe makes six and four motor cycles. 
heen ie Cre Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I believe, and 
sentionns 7 y in connection with the amendment offered by the 
- oe rom Illinois [Mr. Mann], that it goes without say- 

ae Oe of this subcommittee I believe this automo- 

Ent to have been provided or I would not have stood for 
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its being written into this provision; it takes the place of two 
carriages and horses now provided fer these commissioners. I 
am not going to maintain that it will not cest more to maintain 
this motor vehicle than possibly for the carriages and horses. 
It is not a matter I care to discuss at this instant, but it 
not a charge upon the funds of the District for the amount that 
would show on its face here because that reduction comes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Is it true persons for whom these automo- 
biles are furnished have Maryland and Virginia licenses? 

Mr. PAGR of North Carolina. That inquiry was directed at 
me yesterday, and at that time I was not prepared to answer, 
but since then I am informed that the officials of the District 
operating these machines in the discharge of their official 
duties have at times to go both inte Virginia and into Mary- 
land in the inspection of various materials and other things 
that are used in the District and have to have those tags. 

Mr. MANN. And they are needed for joy rides. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They could use them for joy 
rides; but this committee has made a provision making it rather 
dangerous to joy ride. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it true that they are used for pleasure 
trips? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I have no information and I 
can not answer the gentleman’s question, but the law provides 
they shall not. If they do it they do it in violation of the law. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman know of any other city 
of the size of Washington that has the number of passenger 
automobiles in service they have here? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. To be frank with the gentle- 
man, I have not investigated that, and I do not know, but I 
imagine that other cities do have them. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman has suggested that a full in- 
vestigation into the matter justified him in reporting in favor 
of the automobile for the civilian commissioners. Did the 
committee look into the question of the necessity of owning the 
11 now in use? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Well, to some degree, yes; we 
did in the hearings, and, as a result, I will say to the gentleman 
from Texas, of that investigation on the part of the commitice 
we found that these automobiles now were assigned to a certain 
officer—for illustration we will say, the assessor of the District, 
the superintendent of street cleaning—and under this provision 
the Commissioners of the District had not assumed they had 
authority or control over these automobiles to the extent of 
assigning them to some other officials, and as a result of that 
investigation your committee has written into this bill a clause 
which provides the commissioners shall have direct control of 
all these passenger automobiles. 

They can assign them and interchange them among the vari- 
ous officials of the District and limit their use to absolutely 
official business. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. MANN. Mr Chairman—— 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] a question. I did not quite get his amend- 
ment. Will he please state it again? 

Mr. MANN. There is an item in two paragraphs on page 14. 
The first occurs in lines 8 and 4 of the first paragraph, as 
follows: 

And for the purchase of one additional motor vehicle herein specified. 


I move to strike that out. And then there is the next one 
to which there will be another amendment offered. 

Mr. COX. I want to support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from THinois. I do not base my support of it, how- 
ever, on the ground upon which he places it, namely, that be- 
cause Congress refuses to give the Vice President and the 
Speaker of the House an automobile there is no reason why 
we should give these commissioners automobiles. I put my 
support of his amendment on entirely different grounds, and 
whether it be called the ground of economy or not, I do not 
care. But I have observed, gentlemen, for the last number 
of years the constant attempt and determination, as it were, 
on the part of the departments to get Congress to buy automo- 
biles. The Post Office Department for the last number of years 
has been doing its best to get the Government to buy automo- 
biles. Last year, I think it was, a provision was inserted in the 
Post Office bill which gave to the Postmaster General the power 
to spend a part of the money that went to the screen-wagon 
service in the purchase of automobiles. Under that power 
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given to them they purchased something like 40 automobiles in 


the last year or so. The proof shows, as anyone will find who 
will read the hearings before the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, that because of the fact that they have aban- 
doned the collection and distribution of mail under the mail 
and sereen-wagon service, heretofore done by horses and now 
done by automobiles, it has actually increased the cost all the 
way from 30 to 100 per cent. And yet when they were before 
the committee trying to get the right to buy automobiles the 
ground on which it was put was that of economy, of efficiency, 
and good administration. Yet after they got the automobiles, 
although it increased the cost all the way from 30 to 100 per 
cent, the Post Office Department before the committee the other 
day was forced to admit it did not increase the facilities of the 
mail to exceed 15 minutes. I am now quoting in a brief and 
summary way the testimony before the Post Office Committee. 

Now, with all due deference to my friend from North Caro- 
linn |My. Pace], who, I think, has held this bill down clearly 
within proper reserve, we are told again that on the ground 
of efficiency these men ought to have automobiles. Will they do 
any more work? Does anyone believe for a moment that if we 
give them $2,000 with which to buy automobiles they will be any 
more diligent in pursuit of their daily avocations? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption ? 

Mr. COX, Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I want to say to the gentleman 
that if these added facilities did not make it so I would not be 
for the appropriation. 

Mr. COX. I think the gentleman is conscientious in that 
statement. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
leman the statement I made on the floor of the House yester- 
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passenger ‘automobiles would be engaged in that sort of seryico 
at the same time. i 

If the Committee of the Whole desires to furnish them wit) 
an additional machine to be used for social or quasi-socia) pur. 
poses, it can give them this machine. Your subcommittee, how. 
ever, has endeavored to safeguard that by providing that it 
shall be used for official purposes only. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yieiq> 

Mr. SISSON. In a moment. My reason for opposing thjy 
item is that I do not believe the proviso will do what our chai; 
man says it will do, because if you want to go to a place quickly 
as happens frequently, those commissioners can go together in 
one machine, and that would leave 10 machines remaining yp. 
used around the District Building. My judgment is that at 


| least a third or a half of these machines will be standing con. 


stantly idle about the District Building. I admit that my state. 
ment is not susceptible of proof; but if these commissioners q, 
any work at all, they can certainly so arrange matters that it 
will not be necessary for each commissioner to be espetially 
provided with a separate machine. : 

The item that I read to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cary] a moment ago, authorizing the purchase of a vehicle for 
the engineer commissioner, provides specifically that it shal! 
be used for inspection work, under the theory that the three 
commissioners could use the one automobile for that purpose. 
I agree fully with the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr, Pac, 
of North Carolina] in the opinion that they could do perhaps 


|} as much inspection work in a day if they were equipped with 


And I will repeat to the gen- | 


an automobile as they could do in a week if equipped with a 
horse and carriage or if they had to travel on street cars, and 
I think they could not get to many of these places on the cars, | 


| think it is essential that they should have modern means of 


day. I do not believe that any man, however diligent he may | D : 
| duties properly, but I do not believe that the three comnission- 


be, however industrious he may be as a Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, can get information that he needs and 
ought to have for the proper discharge of the duties of his office 
without these facilities. 

Mr. COX. And I will go further than that and say that I do 
not believe for a moment that the gentleman would stand for a 
dollar in this bill, no matter who is getting it, unless he con- 
scientiously believed that that dollar would be 100 cents in the 
way of service to the peaple. But in my way of looking at it I 
do not believe the public would get one penny more good out of 
these automobiles. And instead of it being a matter of economy, 
in my candid judgment it is going to be a matter of expense 
witbout any increased profit whatever. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Let me inquire of the gentle- 
man. In the last few years, not only in Washington but else- 
where, there has been a gradual change from horse-drawn fire- 
fighting apparatus to motor apparatus. Does the gentleman ap- 
prove of that? 

Mr. COX. I might approve of it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. On what ground? 

Mr. COX. When you are approaching a conflagration you 
want to get there as quickly as possible. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. And when there is a condition 
that requires quick action. 

Mr. COX. But when you work under emergency—— 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If they work under emergen- 
cies, they should have the facilities to do it. 

Mr. COX. They would not do it if they had facilities for 
doing it. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to correct a statement of the gentleman from Wis- 
econsin [Mr. Cary]. 

If the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary] will look in the 
appropriation bill of 1911, he will find the specific authorization 
for the purchase and maintenance of an automobile for the 
official use only of the engineer commissioner and the assistant 
engineer commissioner in inspection work, $2,400, or so mucb 
thereof as may be necessary; so that there is no doubt about 
the specific authorization, 

Mr. CARY. I will say to the gentleman that I think he is 
perhaps correct. 

Mr. SISSON. That is the language of the bill. There are a 
few items in this bill, Mr. Chairman, upon which the members 
of the subcommitee differed. I differed with the subcommittee 
with respect to this item, My information was that with the 
11 passenger automobiles that they already have we could put 
in this bill a provision requiring that. they could assign those 
antomobiles. They could do all the official work that would be 
required of them by a proper assignment of the automobiles 
they now have, because it is not conceivable that all these 11 


| ers should each keep three automobiles at that office. 


transportation in order that they may discharge their official 


For that 


reason I reserved the right not only in the subcommittee but 


| also on the floor of the House to vote for an amendment, and 


i 


for that reason [I am constrained to support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann}. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. CARY. The gentieman has there the law authorizing 
that automobile. Has the gentleman found any authority of 
law there authorizing the purchase of five automobiles for the 
street-cleaning department? 

Mr. SISSON. I have not locked that up, but I am informed 
by the clerk of the committee that there is a genera! luw and 
a general authorization for that purpose. I do not know that 
of my own knowledge, as I have not looked it up. 

Mr. CARY. I understand the way they got those machines 
was by laying off these so-callei “white angels” and accunu- 
lating a fund out of which to make the purchase. 

Mr. SISSON. I have heard that statement made repeatedly, 
but the record shows that the contrary is true. The siatement 
was made that those machines were bought out of « !winp sum 
for street-cleaning purposes. But when this machine was alr 
thorized it was specifically authorized for the engincer commis 
sioner for inspection work, and so on. 

Mr. CARY. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that I do not 
think——— 

Mr. SISSON. One moment. I was just yielding for a ques 
tion. Nor do I think, Mr. Chairman, that any of the officia!s 
of the District government should be given means of (rmb> 
portation by automobiles for social purposes. I understand that 
many gentlemen disagree with me about this, but [ «lo feel that 
that is not a function of the Government to furnish men and 
their families with the means of transportation to social fue 
tions. 

Mr. CARY. I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Before the gentleman — 
Wisconsin proceeds will he allow me to call his attention to the 
fact, in connection with the automobiles purchased for the 
street-cleaning department, that the law provides for the = 
chase, maintenance, and repair of motor-propelled vehicles — 
sary in operation and supervision, and necessary TT 
expenses, out of a lump sum of $260,000 carried in the bill, = 
they were purchased under that provision. In the present Dil 


we have stricken that out and have carried this to another a 
Mr. CARY. This sum of $9,150 for motor vehicles, !s tha 
new machines or is it a return to the street-clean 

of money paid out for these five machines? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
for the maintenance of the machines provided at th 
time. It is not for the purchase of any new machines. 
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vr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, about three years ago the local 
street-cleaning department was transferred to the engineer de- 
“oment. heretofore it had always been in charge of one of 
i. aivil commissioners, At the time of the transfer, and while 
ie ‘he civil commissioner, the office force consisted of four 
al ~ apd one stenographer, their salaries amounting to $5,700 
ad »). as Shown by the law. One-half of that sum, $2,850, 


per itiites 


. paid by the local taxpayers and a like sum by the United 


7 a . are now employed in that office 12 men, and the cost of 
veraiing it is substantially as follows: 
Per annum. 
her, at @ GRIOET. Ob didieeeetr ee nd ner moneneece $1, 000 
nt superintendent (not authorized by law)--..-.-.- 1, 600 
whose salaries amount to ..-...--._.......--5. 9, 640 
Total... <sereb-ineenaenanesnnvaleainaenieiiaieeiae iets is See 12, 240 
s, that the present annual cost is $840 more than double what 


was when the office was under a civil commissioner. 
rhey have also purchased some automobiles and motor cy- 
ix of the former at a cost of $7,550 and four of the latter 
, cost of $1,040. The annual cost of operating these ma- 
chines. according to the published hearings before the com- 
‘ee, was $2,100 per annum, the cost and operating expense 
»oounting to $10,690, making the total present cost $22,930 
ey ann un, or considerably more than four times what it was 

reo years ago under the civil commissioner. 
In the District of Columbia estimates for the fiscal year 1913 
» superintendent of street cleaning, through the commission- 
ors. asked for one automobile at an estimated cost not to exceed 
2.000. which was urged by Engineer Commissioner Judson 
id allowed by Congress. Col. Judson then bought an automo- 
eat a eost of $2,350 out of the street-cleaning fund and ap- 
priated it to his own use. It has never been used by the 
dent of street cleaning. 


A recapitulation shows that the present cost of the office force 
s $12.40 per annum; former cost, $5,700; excess in present 
ist over former cost, $6,540 per annum. One-half of the former 

paid by the United States is $2,850; District of Columbia 

xpayers paid a like sum. One-half of present cost—$12,240— 

paid by the United States is $6,120; District of Columbia tax- 
payers pay a like sum, 

The present total cost, including autos, is $22,930; the former 
ost was $5,700; excess in present cost over former cost, $17,230. 
One-half of present total cost paid by the United States is 
S146); former cost, $2,850; the excess: paid by the United | 
States is $8,615, or more than three times as much, and the same 
excess is paid by District of Columbia taxpayers. The present 
perating expense is $17,230 per annum greater than it was 
(uring the previous administration. This excess cost is more 
(han three times the entire cost when a civil commissioner had 

arge of the office. The whole cost is now more than four 
es What it formerly was. This is one of several of Col. 


Judson’s so-called “ economies.” 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. At this point I wish to state, 
» tat it may go into the Recorp, that the amount carried in 
this bill is for the maintenance of all the passenger vehicles 


under ¢ 


‘er the charge of the District Commissioners, not only auto- 
Hoes, DUC motor cycles and the trucks owned by the Dis- 


‘ner, everything not exempted in the provision, namely, 3 
“te, police, and health departments and the board of charities; 
Hit S).000 Ts the total for the maintenance of all those vehicles. 
Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, a few years ago, when the propo- 
: i was nade here to buy automobiles for the President of 
oe United States, IT opposed it, and I have opposed such pur- 
aan ‘ver since. I predicted then what it would lead to. 
“Het we bought an automobile for the President, who receives 
‘ Sikiry of $75,000 a year, and receives a house to live in free, 


a house that we would all be very glad to exchange for the ones 
it seems to me we made a bad precedent, and we are 


how reaping 


we have 


the fruits of having taken the first wrong step. 
for the life of me, see why the engineer commis- 
hould have an automobile and the civil commissioners 


should no 


[ can not, 


sioner « 


tate the : it is upon the theory that when a man gets 
fitst bovine yo Ney and lives on taxes from the day he 
‘a ‘o be educated at West Point until he is buried it 
das he +s public expense. I can not see why a seven-passenger 
civil] “ern be furnished the engineer commissioner, while a 
dite ees aaa must look after what the engineer commis- 
ete ot a one, traveling behind a mule or a Texas pony or 
dian Reng of an animal. I do not see why the major of 
little One-hegen wy Should go hiking about over the city in a 
ordinates wre, Seay that can not get anywhere, while mere sub- 
bien departments are riding around in fine auto- 


Now, I do not know what an official use is. I suppose that in 
going from your hotel or your home to your office, if you are an 
official, is official business; but is it official business to ride back 
to the same place? Anyone who will go around over this city 
may see a big Government automobile standing in front of an 
apartment house or private dwelling waiting for one of these 
assistants to come out and be driven down in royal state to an 
office, where he will stay for a certain number of hours and then 
go back. That is said to be official use. Why should such a 
man as that need an automobile at all with street cars and 
broad streets and avenues to walk upon? 

Having been on the District Committee for 10 years, I know 
that the commissioners have occasion to go about the city to 
view proposed street openings and extensions and other pro- 
posed improvements. 

We commenced with the President, and the Lord only knows 
where it will end. I want to say to my friend from Indiana 
{[Mr. Cox], who spoke of the automobiles being used in the 
Post Office Department, that I have received one benefit out 
of those automobiles. They are so much larger and so much 
more dangerous that dodging is more necessary, and I have 
lost several pounds dodging them since they came into use that 
I had not lost in dedging the lighter vehicles. [Laughter.] 
Another thing, they are painted red, and you can see them 
farther and have more time in which to dodge them than you 
can in dodging others. In this city it is necessary to dodge 
automobiles in order to preserve life, and I think the gentleman 
ought to see that there is some indirect benefit derived out of 
these red devils used in the postal service. They make more 
noise, and it gives you more time to dodge, and then, gentlemen, 
who had not rather have a postal card delivered by an auto- 
mobile than one delivered by a mere wagon drawn by an In- 
diana horse or a mule? The gentleman from Indiana is not 
progressive. Who wants to read a paper not delivered by the 
most modern facilities that you can get? 

Mr. Cox. I think Indiana will stand by the horse and the 
mule. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say that this committee is acting con- 
sistently. Why should you make fish of one and fowl of an- 
other when one needs it as much as the other? Of course we 
are never going to vote these things fo. ourselves; we do not 
belong to the executive departments, nor to the Army or the 
Navy, and never will, as far as I am concerned. But if you 
are going to carry this thing out, in a little while the policeme: 
will have to have aviation facilities furnished them so that 
they may be able to ride around in the air, as they can see 
offenders better with a flying machine than they can in one of 
these red devils, and then, again, they never can catch a 
criminal with one of these red devils because they make so 
much noise; he can hear them and run away. 

So in this modern day, when they want these red devils to 
be paid for by your constituents at home, why not let them 
have them? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I feel almost ready to depart 
from public life. I feel perfectly satisfied that I have remained 
long enough when I have lived to hear the gentleman from Ten 
nessee advocate the purchase of automobiles for anybody or 
anything. He has fought the idea for so many years, so con- 
sistently and so persistently and with such vigor, that I feel 
that we have accomplished a great step forward when he de- 
liberately advocates and urges that the people of his district 
pay for automobiles for one of the commissioners in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. SIMS. I would be glad to vote to sell all we have al- 
ready instead of getting more. 

Mr. MANN. I thought I could get a rise out of the gentle- 
man. I listened to his entire speech to learn his position, and 
I could not discover it. I do not know now that he is in favor 
of it. No; he will not answer. Mow, I wonder if he would 
vote. He will vote, but he will not let it get into the Recorp 
that he is in favor of it. [Laughter.] 

I do not care whether the District Commissioners have auto- 
mobiles or not. The civilian commissioners have no great need 
of an automobile except to go from their homes to their offices 
and on other occasions when they have members of their 
families with them. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. I have seen an engineer commissioner running 
around this Capitol in a Government automobile lobbying, aud 
so has the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. The engineer commissioner does need an auto- 
mobile. His business is not in the office but out in the District. 
I have no doubt that one of the new commissioners recently ap- 
pointed is so unfamiliar with the District of Columbia and its 
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boundary limes, because he never lived here, that he has to 
spend a little time to run around and locate the plants in the 
District. But I have never seen a man yet who rode in an 
automobile, unless be drove it, who could tell the points of 
the compass when he turned around. You do not learn that 
way. The best way to learn this town is the way the gentle- 
man from Tennessee and I have learned it, by riding in the 
street ears and walking. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman approve of a lot of assistants 
to the heads of departments riding back and forward in fine 
Government automobiles—— 

Mr. MANN. ‘There are no assistants to the heads of depart- 
ments who ride in fine automobiles unless they own them. 
The Government does not provide automobiles for the heads of 
Gepartments, much less for their assistants. It provides an 
nutomebile for the Secretary of the President, which is entirely 
wroper. 

Mr. SIMS. What does the gentleman say about the Quarter- 
master’s Department—perhaps that comes under the War De- 
partment ? 

Mr. CARY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. CARY. I do not know what you consider the superin- 
tendent of streets, or whether he is the head of a department. 

Mr. MANN. I supposed the gentleman was referring to the 
Government. The officials of the District of Columbia, in the 
work they perform, where they have to travel around, are fur- 
nished with some kind of a vehicle, sometimes a motor vehicle 
and sometimes an automobile. I see them on the streets every 
once in a while, but that is not the kind that the civilian com- 
missioners will have. If the automobile is needed, very well. 
If the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] desires to place 
the civilian commissioners of the District above the heads of 
the Government, then vote for this proposition. It is a matter 
largely of social precedence, and you know just now the whole 
Government has ceased working, nearly, in order to find out 
who shall walk first into the dining room or who shall go ahead 
of the fellow behind him. 

Mr. SIMS. Has the gentleman not seen where some sub- 
erdinates of the State Department have already settled that 
matter? 

Mr. MANN. No: I have not. I saw at one time a statement 
which came from the State Department, and I have read since 
that time in the Recorp a statement, put into the Recorp in the 
distinguished body at the other end of the Capitol, and I have 
discovered that there is more agitation just now on the part of 
many of my friends who belong to the party of simplicity to 
find out who leads inte the dining room than there is to find 
out who leads in legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The pro forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 

ist word. In the last administration there was 80 much con- 
sideration given to the wealthy and the idle rich that it was not 
necessary to determine the question of official precedence, be- 
eause no official ever got much chance to participate in the 
functions conducted under that administration. 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose the gentleman from New York is 
leading now in the social affairs of the District and of the 
administratien. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I am attending strictly to business. 

Mr. MANN. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
during the last administration we were busy taking care of the 
idle rich? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I desire to state to the gentleman that it will 
keep the gentleman and his party exceedingly busy to take care 
of the idle poor during this administration. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The only idle poor I have come across 
so far have been the incompetent Republicans who have been 
turned out of office by this administration and who are so lack- 
ing in capacity that they have not been able to obtain employ- 
ment in civil life. [Laughter.] 

But it was not to discuss these matters that I rose. It was 
to discuss the question of whether there should be provided, at 
an expenditure of $2,000, an automobile for the use of the two 
civilian commissioners of the District. I am in favor of plac- 
ing such a vehicle at their disposal, because if there is any one 
thing that characterizes the officials of the District of Columbia 
more perhaps than anything else it is their utter lack of famili- 
arity with the affairs of the District government. The District 
commissioners are placed at the head of the various depart- 
sents of the District government, and if anything will induce 
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them to spend a considerab!e portion of their time in familigriy. 
ing themselves with the actual conditions in the District ay 
from the District Building, of obtaining information about 11) 
character of the buildings and the service rendered jn {h,., 
and the necessity for improvements in the various parts of thé 
District, nothing will be more conducive to the improvement 
of the administration in the District of Columbia. All Memiors 
of Congress know that very considerable time must necessarjjy 
be taken by men at the heads of these various services, anq it 
some speedy method of going from their office in the District 
Building to the various portions of the District in their per. 
formance of their duties is provided it will be a very desirapje 
thing. 

a viele such means of transportation were furnished when 
complaints would reach the District Building about conditions 
in different parts of the District, it would be an easy ang 
simple matter for the commissioner charged with the responsi. 
bility for the particular service about which complaint js 
made to visit at once the place where the conditions are cop. 
plained of, ascertain the exact situation, and then return to his 
office. It is a mistake to believe that they do their most effac. 
tive work by confining themselves entirely to their offices, [¢ 
they could give a reasonable amount of their time to ascertain. 
ing and to informing themselves of the exact conditions of the 
public service throughout the District, it would be of great 
value not only to the service itself, but it would enable them to 
be sufficiently well informed to give intelligent information to 
the various committees of Congress when information is re. 
quested. I do not believe that it is extravagant or that it is 
unwise or improvident to provide a motor vehicle at an expendi- 
ture of not exceeding $2,000 to enable these men to have some 
ready, quick means of transportation about the District in the 
discharge of their official duties, but I am convinced that it is 
imperative if they are to be given a reasonable opportunity 
to acquire such information about the District and its affairs. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest to the gentleman 
from Kentucky that debate is exhausted wnder the rule. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Kentucky may proceed 
for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Kentucky may pro- 
ceed for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.) 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, with one excep- 
tion I have opposed the purchase of every automobile that is 
owned by the District of Columbia. I not only did not oppose 
but I was ready, if it meeded my voice or my vote, to help pass 
the measure by which the automobile for the engineer commis 
sioner was purchased a few years ago. I believed then, and I 
believe now, that the other Commissioners of the District 
should have automobiles. The work of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia begins very early in the mornins. 
It is a very seldom thing indeed that I am at my office in the 
House Office Building later than 8.80 or 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. When I get to my office at 8.30 o'clock in the morning | 
frequently see the civilian commissioners on their way to tle 
District Building. I think I can see how, when they get there 
in the morning, they go into their correspondence. We all 
know that at 10 o’clock they have hearings, and there are very 
few days whea they do not have hearings, and the greater pat 
of the day is taken up im that kind of work until in the after- 
noon, when they go about the District, and I think I have seen 
several instances where their becoming familiar with condi- 
tions as to streets, knowing that applications are going to - 
made for money with which to build streets, that upon “e 
trips they find them unnecessary, and in that way they te 
to make recommendations they are asked to make “S 
price of an automobile is more than paid. In addition to me 
I happen to know that the present commissioners are a( + 
at night. But recently the commissioner who has charge ci 
police force and the police stations made a trip of inspet” 
in so far as he could with a horse and buggy, to the re? 4 
tions at night. At one of those police ations ie $0 tbe 
man imprisoned. The man beckoned the mien o> ie 
door of his cell and asked him if it were poss! ffense 
to be released. The commissioner asked him with what : me 
he was charged. The man said he did not know. The - 
of the station en ian i : 
the charge was man. -ed 
house said he did not know. Then the chief of aye om a 
what charge there was against the man. He no My ascertailh 
did not know, but he said, in so far as he cou 
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there was none. This man had been locked up in prison for 
ore than two weeks, according to my recollection of the time, 
™ i except for the visit of the commissioner upon this occa- 
= he might have rotted there when absolutely there was no 
charge against him. The commissioner finally ascertained that 
tie man hid been detained as a witness for some case which 
the police authorities thought might arise and which never 
arose, and so this man stayed in jail, as he could not reach 
spybody who would have him turned out. He did not have 
money with which to employ a lawyer, so he might have stayed 
except for this visit of the commissioner. Trips like that are 
heing made by the commissioners, and I think that they should 
pe encouraged instead of discouraged; and I believe that the 
purchase price and cost of maintenance of an automobile by 
the civilian Commissioners of the District of Columbia will 
eve three or four times its value every year. 
In addition to that, I believe that these automobiles will im- 
prove the service not only of the police force and fire depart- 
wert, but all the rest of the administrative and executive offices 
oy stations about the town. I believe this is the first time I 
have ever found myself during the last six or seven years dis- 
avreeing with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] with 
reference to the purchase of an automobile. 

rhe CUAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
rhe question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
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Mr. PAGB of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose 
of calling attention to the matter to which the gentleman fro 
Illinois made a correction a few moments ago, by reference 
the current law I find there was no appropriation carried in the 
current law for this item at all. 

Mr. MANN. Why, the balance of the appropriation for 1913 
| Was reappropriated. 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is still a 1913 appropriation. 
Mr. MANN. No; it is reappropriated for the fiscal 
1914. I do not care how the gentleman fixes it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I still think the 
“thirteen ” should remain in the bill, because that was the year 
: which the appropriation was made, and reference was made 





year 


in this item to that appropriation and not to the reappropriation. 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
PAGE] will permit—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
ask unanimous consent to return to the item? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I ask unanimous consent 
return to it. 

Mr. SISSON. This is carried on the books of the Treasury 
Department as a 1913 appropriation. So, when these matters 
are reappropriated, that account is still kept on the books of 
the Treasury Department as a 1913 appropriation, and for that 
reason they go back to 1913. 


to 


gentleman from Tilinols, Mr. MANN. I do not care how the gentleman fixes it. This 
The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes sort of thing comes up constantly. This balance of appropria- 
seemed to have it, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

fhe committee divided; and there were—ayes 24, noes 34, 
So the amendment was rejected. 

fhe Clerk read as follows: 


ivertising notice of taxes in arrears July 1, 1914, as required 
yy act of March 19, 1890, $2,500, to be reimbursed by a 
0 cents for each lot or piece of property advertised. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer an amend- 
at this point. 


‘CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
rhe Clerk read as follows: 


On page 17, line 7, after the figures $4,700, insert the words: “ Pro- 
ed, That hereafter all general eve including tax and school 
| notices of changes in regulations, shall be published in 
y newspaper of wide circulation published in the District otf 
ind be let to the lowest bidder: Provided further, That the 
issioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized and 
| to invite proposals to carry out the provisions of this amend- 
ind provided further, That all laws and parts of laws incon- 

t with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed.” 


Mr. SISSON. I make a point of order against that, Mr. Chair- 
In the first place, it was new legislation, and, in the 
secoud place, we have passed the clause to which the amendment 


is offered 
I ‘ 


£ anda 
( 


“1 
CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to sustain the point 
r. 
‘ir. C\RY. IT acknowledge the point of order is well taken. 
T e CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
rhe Clerk read as follows: 
anf of carrying out the provisions of the act approved March 1, 1899, 
ted “An act to authorize the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
;uv'a to remove dangerous or unsafe buildings and parts thereof, and 
tr ptt purposes,” to pay members of the board of survey provided 
for ther in, other than the inspector of buildings, at a compensation of 
ae exceed $10 for each survey, and to pay the cost of making safe or 
do. tho such buildings upon the refusal or neglect of the owners so to 
do, the unexpended balance of the appropriation made for this purpose 
~ “le Bseal year 1913 is reappropriated for the fiscal year 1915. 


, jit: MANN. Mr, Chairman, on page 18 I move to strike out 
2 Word thirteen,” in line 2, and insert in lieu thereof the 
‘ord “fourteen,” if that is satisfactory to the gentleman in 


wine) the bill. It should be the unexpended balance for the 


The CHAIRMAN, 
Che Ch 


Mr. ¢ 








The Clerk will report the amendment. 
tk read as follows: 


thereof > line 1, strike out the word “thirteen” and insert in lieu 
‘Cok the word “ fourteen.” 


Vip rx 
ein Ee one year’s bill carried the reappropriation for 
“ ESCA year 1913, 

Mr p ‘Th > a 
‘a ir. PAGE of North Carolina. If that is true, of course the 
=a imendment will be accepted. 

The Chane It is no “if that is true.” It is true. 
tihee to IRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 


— Was no objection. 
mm CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


- Clerk read as follows: 

or purc] ise O 
tags for i . { enamel metal or other metal identification number 
cles in the Dist 


‘wn vehicles used for busin motor ve- 
rict of Columbia, $1,350 Pate or , 


tion for 1913 was reappropriated and now is an appropriation 
for 1914. If the other is sufficient identification, it is 
lutely immaterial to me. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman will permit 
me, I think it is sufficient identification and is in accordance 
with the accounts as kept in the Treasury Department, and for 
that reason is a matter of some little importance. They would 
have to transfer it and open another account. 

Mr. MANN. They would not; but I do not care how it is. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask wnani- 
mous consent that the action of the House in adopting the 
amendment be rescinded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois, adopted by 
the committee, be rescinded. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PAGE of Nerth Carolina. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the original language be restored to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman moves that the language 
of the original bill be restored. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For maintenance and repair of fish wharf and market, $500. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 19, line 5, strike out “ $500" and insert in lieu thereof 
* $50,000.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Joun 
son} makes a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, it is clearly not subject to 
the point of order. If the Chair desires to hear that point 
discussed 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the impression it is not 
subject to a point of order, and the point of order is overruled 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I 
offered yesterday, a part of which was intended to be used for 
the purpose of improving the fish wharf, went out on the point 
of order, but the amerdment which I now offer for the same 
purpose is in order. 

Now, there is no question as to the necessity for the improve- 
ment of the fish market. All of us are proud of the city of 
Washington ; we take pride in comparing it with the other beau- 
tiful cities in the world. Who can imagine, for instance, in 
Paris, in London, in Berlin, or, in our own country, in New York, 
Chicago, or Boston, a fish market like the one that we have 
here in the city of Washington? 

It is a disgrace. It has been constituted by law the only 
place for landing fish in the District. It is the market at which 
all the fish for Washington coming up the river and the bay are 
landed. It is the point where a large portion of the produce 
coming up the river and the bay is landed. It is in an absolute 
state of dilapidation. The buildings are tumble-down and in- 
sanitary to the last degree. If you had a friend visiting you 
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who was conversant with the reputation of Washington as a 
fish and oyster market, and he asked you to take him to the 
place where those products are landed, you would certainly 
try to find some excuse for not doing so, because you would be 
ushamed to take him down there on the river to this disreputa- 
ble institution which the District now maintains. 
his bill has been trimmed to the limit. Not a dollar of the 

$175,000 that the commissioners asked for this purpose has been 

lowed, and I am simply asking $50,000 for the purpose of put- 
ting the wharf in some sort of presentable and usable condition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonn- 
ke out the last word. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, this same propo- 


. , ‘ ; ri 
SON] 0D S tO SUri 


sition in another form and in a larger amount was before the 
House sterday. I stated then—and for the information of 


those Members who are present now who were not present then 
I repeat—that this wharf is the property of the United States. 
Under an amendment put on the appropriation bill last year 
by the Senate, which passed without any consideration at all, 
this property of the United States was turned over to the Dis- 
trict of Co bia last year. Accompanying that gift was a pro- 
vision that one-half of the receipts derived from it should go to 
the United States and one-half to the District of Columbia. 
Those receipts this year have been treated by the District of 
‘olumbia as reventie against which the United States Govern- 
required to put, and has put up, an equal amount, 
» that the United States has been penalized for this piece of 
generosity to the District of Columbia. 

Now they ask an expenditure of $50,000 more there, with a 
view to increasing the receipts of that place, in order that the 
United States may be further penalized along the same line. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNnpDELL] 
spoke of its being a great melon market. I said then, and re- 
peat now, that an officer of the District of Columbia went down 

ere and required the people who brought in their melons there 
o sell them in quantities of not less than 25 in one sale. -When 
directed by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
revoke that order, he, with some hesitation about revoking it, 
said that to revoke that order might not suit the people down 
at the Center Market. 

Now, I have no objection to all the markets that they can get. 
In fact, I am anxious for an open competitive market in the 
District of Columbia. But I do not think that public property 

g to be confiscated in this way and the United States penal- 


little extension that is given for a market pur- 


nt has been 


nme» 


ZO ior e 
The United States holds a valuable piece of property down 
here on Pennsylvania Avenue which it has unwisely leased for 99 
years at a nominal rent. There is a bill pending to repeal that 
ack that property that belongs to the United States 

a competitive market opened up instead of the 


i 








( Stor Trust that exists at that place now. I believe 
this proposed amendment ought to be beaten by this House, 
when it comes to taking property that should be used for 

purposes it should be opened up to the public. 
e CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
by the gentleman from Wyoming. 
| s 1 was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Phe CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
“ad as follows: 
retaining walls and copings and for work incidental 

t to ; ye K Street Market, 81,000, 

ONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming moves to 

§ it 1 last word. 

! iLL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ken- 

, JOHNSON], speaking to my amendment in regard to 

e fi market to-lay, made the same speech that he made 
lay. He has nothing to say as to the necessity of this 

to the wisdom or advisability of there being a 

but he dees not want the appropriation made, 

he says the Government owns the land and the District 

r f measly dollars out of it. Therefore we must 

d . That is his argument. Unfortunately, this attitude 

of far l and inaction has been that of a certain num- 

ber ‘ men toward this District for a good long time. 
if this land belongs to the Government, and it ought to belong 


7 


to the District, why es not the committee having charge of 


these matters bring in a bill under which it will be sold to the 
District and under which the District shall pay for it? It, 
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on the other hand, it should remain the property of the Gover:. 
ment and the District is securing and may secure revenyes tha 
it ought not to secure from this source, why does not the ~ 
mittee having charge of those matters remedy it? Mys, 
forever hear that the District shall continue to be dicera,.a° 

e to be disgraced pb 
this miserable, tumble-down, insanitary fish market bee: y 
there is some question about who owns the land, some Gtdintin 
about a few measly dollars of revenue to be derived from o 
It seems to me that instead of a constant and never-ending 
reiteration of exeuses for not doing things, it is about ‘im 
that we have some constructive legislation under which thines 
can be done. I, for one, have taken great pride in Washington 
but it is jarring to that pride to have the city disgraced in the 
character of the landing place of some of its most famons aan 
ucts—a landing place and distributing point of the character 
of that tumble-down, insanitary proposition down there oy the 
river front. If there is any question about the ownership of i; 
let us settle it. If there is any question about where the 
revenue shall go, let us have that question settled; put in the 
name of humanity, in the name of our pride in this a 
Capital, let us do something construetive, and not constantly 
complain and find fault and criticize and give excuses for not 
doing things. 

Mr. LLOYD. How dees it happen that during the 16 years 
last past your party, which you claim is a party of constructive 
legislation, did not fix the fish market? 

Mr. MONDELL. Your party has had quite a bit to do with 
destructive legislation up to this time. We want to give you an 
opportunity to do a little constructive legislation. ; 

Mr. LLOYD. But your party is responsible for this condi. 
tion you are talking about, which has existed during these 16 
years that you were in power. 

Mr. MONDELL, Here is your opportunity to remedy it. 

Mr. LLOYD. Why did you not remedy it? You are now 
talking to a party that you say has no constructive ability, and 
asking that party to do that which you would not do. 

Mr. MONDELL. If we wanted any illustration of the lack 
of constructive ability on that side, it is to be found in the 
fact that you refuse to do anything to remedy the situation to 
which I have called your attention. The District only took 
over the property recently, a year ago, in fact. Up to that 
time it did not have complete jurisdiction, and therefore could 
not well make the improvements now proposed. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I want to say to the gentleman from Wyoming that 
the commissioners themselves, according to the testimony in the 
hearings, have not fully decided this question as to what ougit 
to be done. I do not believe you would be able to find, unless in 
that immediate neighborhood, 12 intelligent men who would 
want to put the principal fish market of this city down on these 
wharves, What ought to be done is to have a distributing dej 
there and have fish markets scattered over the city where they 
will be convenient to the people. S 

When these propositions were presented to the commission- 
ers, Commissioner Siddons, in answer to a question asked by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pace], made this state 
ment: 


Of course, if the committee should come to the conclusion oS 
will recommend an appropriation for beginning the building of a — 
pal market, what you say would be perfectly sound. We had Se — 
to this committee, however, a proposal to deal with the —_ ated 
down there and which for many years has been used as a fis — a 
and which was conducted by a single lessee. The District gore Pod 
undertook to lease the space itself to the individual dealers "e240 gf 
that was done with astonishingly satisfactory results. Now, It } 
give us 2 municipal market in the course of time and mak for the time 
it may be that this further appropriation ean be laid aside for tim | 
being. But even then, in the consideration of the question of th oe 
lishment of a municipal market, I think we want to serlc a a 
what we are going to do with that property on ‘the rive! 1 + 
for many years the dealers in fish have utilized for the purl : 
ting their fish distributed. 

Mr. MONDELL, Now will the gemtleman yield? 

Mr, SISSON. In one moment. The comuissione 7 ut 
selves say that a better arrangement could be made, alt = pus 

- . rr laman irom Mu 
the market down there. My friend the gentiem«n ee Hiss 
sota [Mr. Davis] and the gentleman from Illinois ei "ad 
BAUGH] and all of us were interested in knows To ke it 
not it was the proper place to put the fish market, “ne “ 
the only fish market, 4 . 

Now, another thing: These wharves there are not" sie 
condition; they are not in such a horrible conalt ( a repairs 
tures. On the contrary, the committee felt that ine matte? 
could keep them in condition and in statu quo Wi eu 
could be thoroughly investigated. These commissio cae they 

it a ’ 


e themselves 
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selves admit that since they have pert me aaits 
have been so yery busy endeavoring to tami t give 
with all the conditions in the District that they could not # 
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information about many things we asked them about, and 
» ; ia not have the time and opportunity to consider any other 
Oe en tae that of putting the fish market at this place, and 
( missioner Siddens was not willing to say that was what 

+ to be done. 
: The poled from Wyoming {[Mr. Monprett] is a Member of 
‘zyeo and he knows that if we undertook a new proposi- 
tion, it would be subject to a point of order and would require 


this Hous 


ion. For that reason your committee did not feel that 
they were justified in going into this new departure. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows that my amendment 
provides sunply for the improvement of the wharves. The gen- 
oman gamits that they must be improved without regard to 
: in ‘yer you make it a retail market or a wholesale market. 

- SISSON. The improvement ought to be made as a whole 
nd pot by piecemeal. The commissioners knew it. You ought 
it to spend $50,000 on an immature project. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the descrip- 
» viven by the gentleman from Wyoming of these wharves 
~a hy,” indeed. [Laughter.} He charges, indirectly, 

» House District Committee is destructive. To that I 

‘ly plead guilty. I plead guilty to being willing and 

is to destroy the system that has prevailed here for 16 

* years of giving away real estate that the United States 
ene] in and around the District of Columbia. 
rear after year some of the property of the United States 
s been taken without compensation for District purposes. 


“ say 


You have now the plans for the construction of the Q Street 

bridge appropriated for at the last session. There United States 

yroperty is taken without compensation. At the last session 

Lovers Lane was widened and lengthened. There, again, a great 

portion of United States real property was taken and given 
e District of Columbia without compensation. 


I wish to destroy that practice. During the last few ses- 
ions of Congress there have been attempts to confiscate some of 
iost valuable pieces of water front in the District of 
Columbia belonging to the United States and give them asa pres- 
ent to the District of Columbia upon which to build an asphalt 
At the last session of Congress you turned over this 
' or water front to the District of Columbia, and the 
| States not only received no compensation for it, but, 
si said a few moments ago, is being in this very bill penalized 

‘ause it made that present. 
[ say again that I proudly plead guilty to the charge of de- 
g these things. A few years ago when the Republican 
rly was in charge of this House they passed bills conveying 
‘lying along the Eastern Branch of the river to various and 
ersons, one being Sidney Bieber, who got it for a song. 
' vernment needs that very land, and the Department 
lice undertook a few weeks ago to acquire it by purchase. 
He asked more than they were willing to give. Then they 
cut to condemn it. Then was brought in one of these eb- 
= us condemnation juries, and they would not award to the 
‘isted States a plece of property at the price which the owner 
“il fixed upon it; but, instead, this condemnation jury went 
‘yond, to Oo of thousands of dollars, the price made 

the owner or it. 
Destroy?” Yes; that is my mission—to “destroy” this 
“i OF thing, and as long as I have a voice upon this floor 
“A shall be iny theme. The man whe wants to “construct ” 
“of that stuff is a man who ought not to be upon the floor 
‘louse. The United States is every day being robbed 
es Just like this, and I say that nobody here ought to 
such a thing, and party lines should not be drawn 
leration. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to protest against this 


the Go 


unji ‘tiegisiation. Sinee 1878 one-half of the taxes of the city 


Pg. ston have been paid out of the National Treasury. 
i...’ 0 the largest and richest cities in the United States. 
~~ * bepulation of 350,000, There is no more reason for the 
‘o Pay the taxes of Washington than there is to 
Baltimore or Atlanta. The Government bears 


(he Government buildings and property here as it 


i. this bill earries an appropriation of the peo- 
the sum of about six millions to defray the ex- 
1 city of rich people. The enormous sum exceeds 
., - -\penses of the State of Georgia, including our 
ee public-school fund, college fund, agricultural 
7 purposes for which taxes are raised. Gentlemen 
‘( We are not doing enough for Washington. While 
Go win, hes street and suburban roads, let me illustrate. 

~ “© to hany sections of the country and let me show 
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you a man with the discomforts of a bad road. He leaves home in 
the early morning for market 10 miles away. He is gone all day. 
His wagon carries a small load, but often he walks by the side 
of his faithful horse to lighten the load when the wheels go 
down in the mud and threaten injury to his wagon and horse. 
Come, go with me again to the suburban roads outside of 
Washington, for the improvement and construction of which 
this bill carries $230,500, and let me show you another picture. 
There upon the beautiful, wide, paved roads and magnificent oil- 
polished boulevards you will see all kinds of automobiles and 
earriages. In the touring cars you will see the millionaires 
and rich of Washington City. The display of wealth staggers 
you. Now, Mr. Chairman, look upon the two scenes. The 
man with the wagon pays for his own road, and, although his 
income is small and his work is hard, he must also furnish the 
road for the man who lives in Iuxury untaxed. 

Mr. MONDELL. We do not have any of that kind of roads. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken; every State 
in this Union has just such roads. I desire to eall attention to 
the school appropriation in this bill. While there is much im- 
prevement in all the States in schoolhouses, still one must 
notice the lack of school} facilities in many sections. The 
buildings are inadequate and very uncomfortable for school 
purposes, especially during the winter months. The people of 
the copnnunities are struggling to improve their schoolhouses. I 
have seen buildings very inadequate, and sometimes schools are 
suspended for lack of funds. Many children of good parents are 
deprived of sufficient school advantages because the school fund 
are far below the needs of the people. What do you see here i 
the city of Washington? You see these magnificent building 
that have been built by ovr constituents many of whom have n 
schoolroom facilities at home. What else will he see? Yo 
see provided in this bill an item of $123,390 for janitors to tak 
charge of these magnificent buildings—223 of them. Who is pay- 
ing for these janitors? The people of my district are paying part 
of it. Many men in my district who are deprived of proper school 
facilities are paying their part to support these 223 janitors 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
men yield? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman. I was utterly 
amazed that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Trisnre] should 
make the statement he bas upon this floor regarding the condi- 
tion of the district which he represents here, admitting that 
such a condition exists in Georgia. I want to assure him that 
no such condition exists in the school districts in the district 
that I represent, or in the State that I come from. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I have seen some bad roads 
and poor schoolhouses in the gentleman’s State. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. ‘Will the gentleman name the 
town? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes. Near Furman University—-no; Wake 
Forest? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There is no Furman Uni- 
versity that I know of. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Wake Forest is in the gentleman’s district, 
is it not? 

Mr. PAGE ef North Carolina. No. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. It is in North Carolina, and it is in the 
gentleman’s State. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I have no pur- 
pose to consume one moment of time of this committee in the 
discussion of a matter that does not relate directly to the bill 
itself, nor have I had any purpose te depart from the resolution 
that I made in the beginning, as I am anxious that the bill 
should be hastened to a cenciusion; but in view of the s 
ments just made by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Trineie] 
I feel that I must make a statement to this committee. 

As I said to him a moment ago, I am amazed that any gentle- 
man representing a State or a district on this floor should 
place in the Record, to go back to his own people, a state- 
ment in criticism of conditions that exist in his State, such as he 
has pictured. He makes reference to my own State. I do not 
know, of course, what he saw. He admits that he was passing 
through on a train, and says that at seme poimt near a college in 
my State he saw some indefinitely bad conditions touching a 
school building. I am not here to deny that, nor to say any- 
thing about it, but rather to reply to the assault that he has 
made on the appropriation carried in this bill for janiter service 
for school buildings in the city of Washington. There are in 
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school buildings erected at considerable cost out of the money of 
the taxpayers of the District of Columbia and the taxpayers 
of the United States as a whole. I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman from Georgia if he, after expending this money for 
the construction of these schoolhouses for the teaching of 
these children in the District of Columbia, would let them stand 
without the proper care from janitor service; if he would let 
them stay without the fires being built in the furnaces for the 
comfort of the children; if he would aHow filth to accumulate 
in the rooms and around the desks, with the floors unswept, 
and a general condition of dilapidation to exist, such as he 
has described exists in the district that he has the honor to 
represent? For one, I have no apology to make for these appro- 
priations, and I want to call his attention to the fact that the 
price fixed in this bill for services of these men who do this 
necessary and important work for the care of the public build- 
ings and the schools of the District of Columbia are, in some 
instances, in my judgment, very inadequate. 

The amount paid is only $40 a month, and I know that the 
gentleman upon reconsideration, when he takes into account 
the magnitude of the schools in the District of Columbia, will 
withdraw the criticism of the appropriations made by this com- 
mittee for the care and maintenance of these buildings in 
order that they may be comfortable and that the children may 
attend the schools under the most favorable circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 19, after line 7, insert the following: 

“ For the erection of a municipal warehouse, $50,000.” 

Mr. SISSON. On that I make the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman withhold the point of 
order for just a moment and allow me to offer another amend- 
ment, to be pending, so that I might discuss both of them 
together? 

The amendment just offered is subject to a point of order, 
undoubtedly. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the two 
amendments together so as to have them pending at the same 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 19, after line 7, 
materi 


using suy 


The Clerk will read the second amend- 


insert: “ For the purchase of supplies and 
available and to be reimbursed from appropriations 
yplies and material purchased thereunder, $100,000.” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. In regard to the items I have just offered; 
first, for the municipal warehouse, subject to the point of order; 
second, for a lump sum for the purchase of supplies, I think not 
subject to the point of order. 
the commissioners, and in the hearings there is quite an ex- 
tended statement with regard to the necessity for these better- 
ments. The commissioners believe they ought to have a central 
warehouse and that they should buy supplies in considerable 
quantities, so that they may be bought more cheaply. It is 


continue 


their opinion there should be an organization in the city charge- | 


able with the care of all the city property, which will keep a 
check on all city property, will distribute supplies as they are 
needed, will receive and care for supplies temporarily not 
needed for use in the different departments. In my opinion 
these expenditures would be useful and beneficial. I do not 
claim that they are items as urgent as some of those asked for, 
but I do believe that it would be well for Washington to have 
a central warehouse and to have a fund with which lump-sum 
purchases can be made. The city has such a fund now in the 
sum of $50,000, and this work is being carried on. That is why 
my second amendment is not subject to a point of order. I 
believe it is in the interest of economy and of good government 
to have a central warehouse and to have a system of lump-sum 
purchase of city supplies. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I make the 


point of order against the amendments submitted by the gentle- | 


man from Wyoming. 
order. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not desire to take up the time of the 
committee, but I think after consideration the gentleman will 
admit the second item is not subject to the point of order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I believe I had 
the floor. I merely want to say in regard to the second item 
that without the warehouse the gentleman’s amendment is 


The first one, of course, is clearly out of 





The two items were asked for by | 





clearly, as he admits, subject to the point of order and wi; 
these facilities certainly it is new legislation. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inguiry 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. f 
Mr. STAFFORD. Is there more than one amendme 
ing before the committee at the present time? 
The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous consent, the second amend- 
ment 
Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the pardon of the Chair; there was 
no unanimous consent. The Chair only allowed the amendment 
to be read for information, not to be considered, becayse it 
would be clearly out of order to have two amendments diamet- 
rically opposed pending at the same time. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is right as to the sec, 


thout 


ht pend- 





amendment. The point of order is sustained as to the ine 
amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer the second 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment has already 


been reported. I make a point of order on it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Let it be reported again, 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. ; 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, 
Stsson] makes a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, that amendment is in identi- 
cal language with the provisions of the law of 1912, with the 
exception that the amount carried is $100,000, while the amount 
carried by the bill of 1912 was $50,000. It is clearly in order 
to move an amendment on the floor providing for the purchase 
of such material as the city may need in the continuation of its 
work in progress. That is all this is. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, it is a great deal more than 
that. It goes on and makes provision as to how this money 
shall be reimbursed. It is new legislation entirely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this is new legislation, 
and therefore sustains the point of order. The Clerk wil! read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IMPROVEMENTS AND REPAIRS, 

Assessment and permit work: For assessment and permit work, 
$220,000. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I did not describe the condition 
that exists in my district; my remarks apply to all sections of th 
country alike. I simply illustrated by saying that there were cer 
tain roads in all congressional districts such as I described. And 
I am here to reaffirm it. The point I make is this: That we have 
been standing here for years and years, knocking at the Treas 
ury of this Government, asking for improvement of roads, and 
we have appointed a Committee on Roads, and we are turned 
aside when we ask for improvement of roads with the respouse 
that there is no money in the Treasury for that purpose. — 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the point I call your attention to's 
this, that there is $1,444,950 appropriated by this committee out 
of the Treasury for the streets and suburban roads of Was 
ington, whereas we who are fighting for roads for the rum! 
districts are told that there is no money in the Treasury of the 
United. States with which to improve roads. Are they not just 
as able to pay for roads as we are, and more able than we are: 
This city is rich and abie to build roads. I do not object t 


| this city having roads; the point I make is that they should pay 


for them. We pay for our roads, and they should pay for 
theirs. : 
Something was said about educational conditions in mys" 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say to you that the ——, 
conditions in my State are just as good as they are? it 
other State in the Union, but I do want to call your attention 
to this fact, by comparison, that this bill carries more 
priation for the District of Columbia to educate the pel 
out of the pockets of my people—the pockets of my aie 
ents—than the whole State of Georgia appropriates = ane al 
tion, The bill gives Washington $3,201,740 for educo™ 
purposes. 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Tripete}] yield to the gentleman from North 
Pace]? ; 
Mr. TRIBBLE. No, sir; I decline to yi saat 
can be extended. The State of Georgia appropriates ©. 
and one-half millions of dollars for educational purpe' 


y State. 


Georgia [Mr. 
Carolina [ Mr. 
Jd unless my time 
me two 
all 


ag- 


s, normal schools, 
told, and we have as good public school et = 


ricultural schools, and various colleges as 
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other State of the Union. EI will say, further, we have janitors 
in those colleges and we have janitors in some of our country 
~-hools and in our Village schools, but, sir, we pay for them, 
‘ d the city of Washington should do the same thing. 
“we Chairman, permit me to mention some of the items con- 
‘od in this bill: Engimeer Commissioner’s office, $175,010; 
—alaries of architects, $26,250; surveyors’ salaries, $25,925; 
chase new automobiles for officers, $9,150; textbooks and 
applies, $66,000; seheol buildings, $753,300; school salaries, 
e9/5.201.53; police foree, $986,781.53; health department sal- 
wwing 864.540; municipal courts, $198,280. I point out these 
' iat the attention of the people who pay the taxes may 
:now how this appropriation fs to be applied. 
. Mr. Chairman, if Georgia could receive its propor- 
. part of the money that is appropriated out of their 
; by this bill we would have $175,000. 
\h, yes; we could then pay for our textbooks and our school- 


pooks for the children in Georgia and make them free, instead 
f paying for the textbooks and the schoolbooks of the children 
of the District of Columbia out of the pockets of my constitu- 


ents, thus giving them free books with our money while our 
hildren must buy them. I will not vote for it, and I know 
‘hat every man in my district will applaud my vote. I will 
not have to answer for it. I want to put you on notice of 
that fact. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, there is no limit to what the people of 
the District of Columbia want. Why, they are even asking for 
lunches for the schools. They not only get their textbooks 
free; they not only get their buildings. free, out of the pockets 
of the people of my district and the pockets. ef every other 
district represented in this House; they not. only get their 
janitors free and their colleges free and everything free, but 
now they are asking for lunehes for the children. I suppose 
after a while you will vote to feed the people of the District. 
I will never do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. You will have to feed everybody pretty soon at 
public expense if this keeps on. [Laughter on the Republican 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

_, southeast section schedule (except I Street from Eleventh Street to 


thirteenth Street, and Thirteenth Street from Pennsylvania Avenue. to 
Potomac Avenue): $45,500. 


Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The geytieman from Georgia [Mr. Trr- 
BLE] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. MANN. On this bill? 

Mr. TRIBBLH. Yes; on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, ITs there objection. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

he Clerk read as follows: 

Northeast sec 
Tenth Street): ‘Sooeon WY OMe ene tee ee oe 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

_ The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
‘AND] offers an amendment, which the Clerk wil! report. 
_ Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 

i from Missouri yleld for a moment? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 
yt, PAGE of North Caroline. I will say to the gentleman, 
7; vitmnan, that his amendment ought to come im at line 1. 
I \ other words, you make a paragraph there. 
wad - BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the chair- 
a 7 the subcommittee that all of that item, from lne T1, on 
Mee 19, to the bottom of page 20, is practically one paragraph, 
r ating to paving the streets. 

= PAGH of North Carolina. Yes. 

w that T RLAND. If that may be treated as one paragraph, 
fot) Wt Bot lose any right of amendment, I would be per- 

\,. Willing to adopt the gentleman's suggestion. 
eenkad AGE of North Carolina, It fs a matter for the Chair to 





ok pbairman, I will ask that it be considered as one para- 
— f ‘om ine TI of page 19 to the bottom of page 20, for the 

“pose of permitting the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] to offer his amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. With 
1 SLASAN, out 
There was no chia objection, that will be done. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Olerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That streets and avenues named in said schedules already 
paved with Belgian biock or granite, except P Street NW. from Rock 
Creek to Twenty-eighth Street, shall not be paved or otherwise improved 
under this appropriation, and the remaining streets and avenues, except 
as. herein specified, shall be contracted for in the order in which they 
appear in said schedules, and be completed in such order as nearly as 
practicable, and shall be paved, in the discretion of the commissioners, 

tead of being graded and regulated. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now, Mr. Chairman, at that point, at the 
end of line 11, I offer the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order upon 
the proviso to the paragraph read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
reserves the point of order upon the proviso to the paragraph. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 20, line 11——— 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that 
we dispose of the point of order raised by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] before we take up the amendment to the 
paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. I will say frankly to the gentleman that I do 
not know what the amendment is, but if it is preposed to hang 
an amendment to this paragraph on the ground that the proviso 
is subject to a point of order, I will make the point of order. 
If the amendment is a separate proposition, that is another 
thing. 

Mr. BORLAND. The object now is to dispose of the gentle- 
man’s point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. I will make the point of order on 
the proviso. That is clearly legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr: Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the point of order raised by the gentleman 
from Illinois is not made in time. He made it after the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] offered his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recalls that the gentleman from 
IlMinois [Mr. Mann] reserved the point of order on this proviso 
immediately after the Clerk had read the paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Then [I withdraw my point of 
order, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, Ido not think that fs subject 
to a point of order. It is simply a limitation upon the expendi- 
ture of a sum of money. Another thing: The effect of the pro- 
viso is to retrench expenditures, to prevent the tearing up of 
Belgian block or‘granite, except on certain streets which have 
been looked at by the committee and have been found to need 
repairs, because they are very old and in very bad condition. 

There is a lump-sum appropriation with which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is familiar, carried in this bill for 
street improvement, and unless there is some limitation upon 
that, it might be used in tearing up these Belgian block or 
granite pavements, which the committee were unanimous in be- 
lieving ought not to be torn up. 

Mr. MANN. [If the gentleman will permit, I have not the 
slightest opposition to the proviso in the bill, but I am in- 
elfned to think it is subject to the point of order, although [ 
am perfectly willing that the Chair should rule otherwise. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp], having arranged 
with the chairman of the committee te pass over various items, 
proposed to offer an amendment. I did not know what the 
amendment was. 

Mr. BORLAND. The amendment has not been offered yet. 

Mr. MANN. I did not know whether it was intended to hang 
the amendment onto a provision of the bill that was sub- 
ject to a point of order and thereby escape the point of order. 
I did not know, and ceuld not learn the fact about that, and 
therefore I made the point of order as a precautionary measure 
until F could ascertain the facts. 

Mr. SISSON. I have net seen the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri. — 

Mr: MANN. Neither have I. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know what it contains. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. As to the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], a reading of the 
proviso shows that it is a limitation placed upom the appropria- 
tion made in this bill. If it had said, “Provided, That no money 
herein apprepriated shall be expended upon these streets,” that 
would have been equivalent in meaning to: the language which 
is hereir used: This proviso places a negative limitation upon 
the money herein appropriated, and therefore under the Holman 
rule it is not subject to a point of order. 
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Mr. MANN. If I may call the attention of the Chair to the 
paragraph, in lines 10 and 11— 

And shall be paved, in the discretion of the commissioners, instead of 
being graded and regulated— 

I do not quite see how a thing can be a mere limitation which 
leaves it to the discretion of the commissioners. That is pure 
legislation. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
perfectly clear that this proviso is a mere limitation upon the 
expenditure of this money, and for that reason alone is not 
subject to the point of order, in addition to the reason advanced 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHnson], that it comes 
within what is known as the Holman rule reducing or restrict- 
ing the expenditure under the appropriation. I call the atten- 
tion of the Chairman to a ruling—I can not give the Chairman 
the citation to the section, because I do not have it before me— 
made by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunprrs] that I 
think is on all fours with the contention now being made by the 
committee as to this matter. If the parliamentary clerk will 
look it up, I think he will find that there has been a ruling that 
is on all fours with the contention of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. Clearly this does not come within the Holman 
rule. It is a matter of imagination to put it there, and it takes 
a very vivid imagination to conceive the idea that this is within 
the Holman rule. 

Mr. SISSON. 
anything further? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
desires to be heard. 

Mr. SISSON. If the Chair should hold that the proviso does 
not come within the Holman rule, this proposition is sound: If 
we have the right to appropriate the money, we certainly have 
the right to direct the manner in which it shall be expended. 
Now, that is all this clause is intended to do. It is the purpose 
of the clause. 

In order that the Chair may understand perfecily the intent 
of the language, there are certain business streets now paved 
vith Belgian block, which is conceded by the commissioners 
and engineers to be a very lasting pavement, but out in the resi- 
dential section they have laid down a different kind of pave- 
ment. 

The expenditure of this lump sum for street improvement is 
lefc largely in the discretion of those expending the money, and 
if this limitation is not placed upon it, they might use prac- 
tically all of the lump stm to tear up the Belgian block pave- 
ment, rather than expend it on streets which need the improve- 
ment more than those streets so paved appear .to need it. 

‘The sole purpose of this proviso is to put a limitation upon 
the appropriation of the money which the Congress unquestion- 
ably has the right to appropriate; and having the right tc ap- 
propriate, it has the right to control the expenditure. 

I call the attention of the Chair to another thing—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that under 
the rules relating to limitations on appropriation bills, this 
proviso is permissible, and the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 20, line 11, insert, after the word “ regulate,” the following: 

‘ Provided, That no portion of this appropriation shall be expended 
except in accordance with the following limitation: That whenever, 
under appropriations made by Congress, the roadway of any street, 
avenue, or road in the District of Columbia is improved by laying a 
new pavement thereon or by resurfacing an existing pavement from 
eurb to curb or from gutter to gutter, where no curb exists, where the 
material used is sheet asphalt, asphalt block, asphaltic or bituminous 
macadam, concrete, or other fixed roadway pavement, such proportion of 
the total cost of the work, including all the expenses of the assessment, 
to be made as hereinafter prescribed, shall be charged against and 
become a lien upon the abutting property, and assessments therefor 
shail be levied pro rata according to the linear frontage of said prop- 
erty on the street, avenue, or road, or portion thereof upon the road- 
way of which said new pavement is laid or the existing roadway of 
which is resurfaced: Provided, however, That there shall be excepted 
from such assessment the cost of paving or resurfacing the roadway 
space included within the intersections of streets, avenues, and roads, 
as said intersections are included within building lines projected, and 
also the cost of paving the space within such roadways for which 
strect railway companies are responsible under their charters or under 
Inw on streets, avenues, or roads where such railways have been or 
shall be constructed. 

“The assessments herein provided for shall be levied and paid for 
in the following manner, namely: Where the width of the roadway 
actually to be paved is 40 feet or less between the curbs, or between 
the gutters, where no curbs exist, after deducting the amount required 
to be paved by the street railway companies, the total cost of the 
work, including the expenses of assessments, shall be assessed against 
the abutting property owners, one-half to each side; where the width 
of the street thus to be paved, after deducting the amount required to be 
paved by the street railway companies, shall exceed 40 feet, the cost of 
construction as herein provided for shall be levied and paid for as fol- 





Mr. Chairman, does the Chair want to hear 


The Chair will hear the gentleman if he 
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lows: The cost of constructing 20 feet on each side of said street ¢), 1 
be assessed against the abutting property owner. and the cost of payin 
the remaining portion of said street, incuding the cost of inters, ctlone 
shall be paid for by the government of the District of Columbia out 3 
funds available for that purpose. 0 

Assessments levied under the provisions hereof shall be payable g d 
collectible in the same manner and under the same penalty : 
payment as is provided for assessments for improving side 
alleys in the District of Columbia, as now provided by law : 
That the cost of publication of the notice of such assessment 
failure to obtain personal service upon the owner of the prope 
assessed therein provided for and of the services of such noti 
be paid out of the appropriation for the work, and such as« 
when collected, shall be deposited in the Treasury of the Unit. 
to the credit of the fund available for similar public work.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I would like to haye 
gentleman state his grounds for his point of order. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment purports to be a limitation on 
the appropriation, but itis not. It is substantive legislation. not 
in order on an appropriation bill. It has been frequent!y ruled 
that, although you commence a paragraph with “No part of this 
appropriation shall be expended unless,” and then you provide 
substantive legislation in that something, that renders it not q 
limitation on an appropriation, but renders it subject to 
point of order, because it is substantive legislation. In other 
words, you can provide money in an appropriation or refuse to 
provide it, and hence between these two you can provide how jt 
shall be expended on condition, but you can not in the condi. 
tion insert a lot of substantive legislation which violates the 
change of existing law. That is exactly what this amendment 
proposes to do. That is what the rule provided against, that 
propositions of this sort should not be presented to the House 
without the report of a committee and without some chance to 
have knowledge of it. No one in the House, probably, unless 
by some connivance, knows what is in the amendment except as 
they have just heard it read. It is a long amendment, under. 
taking to change the law and providing a new law in regard to 
the construction of streets by special assessment. Hence | 
think it is subject to a point of order, and I make the point of 
order. : 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, the length of the proviso is 
no controlling feature as to whether or not it contains new !egis- 
lation. The controlling feature after all is the purpose, whether 
it be a limitation in fact upon expenditure upon the appropria- 
tion to which it is attached. 

What the gentleman from Illinois is discussing would be a 
proposition where, under the guise of a limitation in an ap- 
propriation bill, you attach some legislation utterly nongermane 
to the purpose for which the money was to be used. He will find 
the books full of precedents of that kind, where men have under- 
taken to take concrete propositions to legislate which were not 
germane to the purpose of the expenditure of money by the 
Government and attached it in the shape of a rider or a limita- 
tion by some appropriate words turning it into a limitation. 
That is the proposition to which he has made his criticism. 

But where the purpose of the amendment or proviso Is ger- 
mane to the expenditure of the money which is being appro 
priated, then the gentleman’s criticism fails of its basis. Now, 
this money is being appropriated for the purpose of improving 
the streets of the District of Columbia with the relaying of 
asphalt pavement, among other things. It embraces the repav- 
ing of the streets, and a part of the repaying would be with 
sheet asphalt and a part by block asphalt. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. at 

Mr. COX. Does this amendment reduce the appropriation, 
the expenditure of money? i 

Mr. BORLAND. I am coming to that. I am discussing the 
sole objection raised by the gentleman from Illinois. This ma 
any expenditure of money for this purpose—laying sheet asphalt 
and block asphalt—shall be expended in certain specified _ 
ner. So it is a limitation on the power of the commissions 
to expend money, and not a general piece of legislation flee: 
ing to their action in other directions. It is not a neee© t c 
islation that is not germane to this appropriation, put relates 
the expenditure of this particular appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. ‘ve to the 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman’s amendment sive vtiee 
commissioners power in regard to the assessment, or any 
of that sort, which they do not now have? make 

Mr. BORLAND. No; and that is the point I want to + 

Mr. MANN. I only heard the gentleman’s amendmen ' 
and it seemed to me that it did. < of the com 

Mr. BORLAND. It does not enlarge the powers © applying 
missioners; it simply says that the existing law 20W 
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expenditure of money for sidewalk work shall be a limi- 


a on the expenditure of the street work. 
“\ip. MANN. They have not that power now over street work? 
ir. BORLAND. No. 
\Iy MANN. Then it proposes to give that power over street 
work which they do not now have. 


\ir RORLAND. That is the purpose of the limitation. 

\ir. MANN. That is conferring a power upon them which 
fhey do not now have. , 

\ir. BORLAND. A limitation is something that takes away 
sy) them the power, and their power is taken away to use 
ment money in a certain way. 


from 


twveti 


Mr. MANN. A limitation is to take away power. This is | 
siving power to them. 
“ve BORLAND. No; it is not; it is a limitation. 

\lr MANN. I understood it to be to give the commissioners 


» levy an assessment for this street improvement which 
nev do not now have. Is not that the purpose of the amend. 
nt? 
Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, that power does not arise 
in the District Commissioners; it arises under the law. It says 
that the assessments shall be levied and collected as now col- 
jected. but that they shall be collected as to this work. They 
re now collected, and the commissioners do not have any power 
discretion in the matter. 
if reclaiming to the United States and the District a part of the 
d unexpended shall apply to this limitation, shall apply to 
this particular fund. 
make next in regard to the gentleman’s criticism. 
S that if the limitation carries that appropriate reference 
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| two ways. 
This simply says that that method | 


| 


That is exactly the point that I want to | 
His criti- | 


| loan; and the same money, when returned, 


e statute or other machinery by which that limitation can | 


made efiective, then he has the objection that it is in that 
way additional legislation. But the fact that the limitation is 
sible, that the limitation actually articulates with existing 
_ is not an objection to the limitation. 
\ er point that I desire to make about the validity of the 
dment is that in any aspect of it, it can not be denied that 
es within the Holman rule. Its whole purpose, its whole 
spirit and operation will be to retreneh expenditures. 
rhe CHAIRMAN, In what particular, will the gentleman 
Mr. BORLAND. Because it provides this fund shall be re- 
bursed to the Treasury of the United States and the District 
f Columbia in the way specified. Therefore the fund is used 
rimarily for the construction work. 
Mr. JOIINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
in will permit me to interrupt, it also on its face shows that 
is a reduction of the amount the District of Columbia pays, 
nd also a reduction of the amount that the United States will 


Mr. BORLAND. Yes. There is one way where it is a clear 
reduction, and that is where it charges up against the prop- 
erty owner the cost of the assessment and the machinery for 

ing the work—not only the cost of the actual laying of the 
sphalt, but the assessment and advertisement, and so on. 
hit is a clear reduction, because that takes out of the expense 
of the District of Columbia and the United States an expense 
Which now, under that appropriation, would rest upon the Dis- 
trict; but to the extent also of the actual laying of the work 

sa reduction, beeause it provides that the cost of doing that 
‘ome back into the District treasury or into the Treasury 
' United States, but the provision specifically is into the 
District treasury 
“ the CHAIRMAN. The fact that it comes back into the 
oreasury Saal not necessarily mean a reduction in the ex- 
penses, would 1t? 


Mr. BORLAND, 


Ste 


if thy 


OKT It seems so to me. If the appropriation in- 
“ul of being paid out at a loss to the Government was paid 
vnt only on the condition that it be returned by the persons 
lor Whose benefit it was paid out, then it is a reduction in 
ts benditures, If I give a man $10, it is an outgo. If I lend 
‘im S10 and get it back and have the machinery provided for 
it back, that is a retrenchment of my expenditures, be- 
ra cet the $10 back, or if I get back any portion of it. 
‘ie aan under the expense of paying for the machinery for 
o oe Us work, and that charge is taken off the District, as it 
iene s umendment, that, of course, is a clear reduction, but 
Chai ole purpose and spirit, whieh is the thing in which the 
tt te Po Bp is toward a retrenchment of expenditures. 
ineluded in putting these special assessments which are now 
Where - the general expenses of the District in the category 
Ghntie rm ought to be put, as special expenses of the property 
dil in von, JU Dretty nearly every city in the United States 

‘pretty nearly every court in the Union these special 


getting 


Cause | 


SO 





| 


assessments have been held not a part of the general expenses 
of the city, and not included within its general taxes, but special 
assessments for the benefit of particular property owners, and 
that condition has prevailed in this city as a unique condition 

that they were considered as part of the general taxes of the 


District and paid out of the general funds. That change 
brought about is a retrenchment, and a very marked retrench- 
ment. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I feel satisfied 
that under the Holman rule a point of order does not lie 
against this amendment. In the first place, the committee havy- 
ing legislative jurisdiction of the subject has reported to this 
House a bill of which this is an exact copy, and the subject of 
that bill is germane to the appropriation which is now under 
consideration. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. When was that bill reported? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It was reported December 11 

Mr. MANN. I have just got a copy of the bill. 


That is 


; correct. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In addition to that, the bill 
clearly shows on its face that it is a reduction of expenses in 
It reduces the proportionate part of these improve- 
ments which the District must pay as well as that which the 
Federal Government must pay. Therefore it is clearly a reduc- 
tion of expenses. And, in the next place, it requires a return 
of this money under certain circumstances which it is now pro- 
posed to advance. Money “ advanced” can not be more than a 
repays. With that 
the account balances. That is the effect of this amendment. 
Under present law there is no future payment. I say, in my 
opinion at least, it is no difficult matter to see that in three 
different aspects under the Holman rule this amendment is not 
subject to the point of order. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest in that 
connection what has just been suggested to me by my colleague 
[Mr. Sims], that this point or a very similar point was passed 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union on the mili- 
tary appropriation bill a year ago in which he held that an 
amendment reducing the number of regiments from 15 to 10 
showed on its face it was a retrenchment, although no reduc- 
tion in the amount was there specified, but that the necessary 
effect of the amendment was the controlling feature in the judg- 
ment of the Chair. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, I wish especially to cal! the 
attention of the Chair to the last paragraph of Rule XXI; that 
is, to the last part of division No. 2. After providing under 
what circumstances appropriation bills may be amended or 
may not be amended it provides: 

Provided, That it shall be in order further to amend such bill upon 
the report of the committee or any joint commission authorized by law 
or the House Members of any such commission having jurisdiction of 
the subject matter of such amendment, which amendment, being ger- 


> 


mane to the subject matter of the bill, shall retrench expenditures. 

On the 11th of this month the Committee on the District of 
Columbia reported this bill favorably, in identical words with 
the amendment that has been offered, which is the bill H. R. 
10284, and I had the honor to report the matter to this House, 
which you will find in the report made on the 11th day of De- 
cember, 1913. I have examined quite carefully the authori- 
ties upon this subject, and it seems to me that it 
question, unless it can be said it is not germane, which no 
one, I presume, will insist upon, or that it does not retrench. 
Now, it will be noticed that the last provision is not the same 
as the one contained in the earlier part. If it simply re- 
trenches—although it may not retrench the exact amount of ap- 
propriations contained in the bill—if it retrenches, then it comes 
within the provisions of this proviso. Now, under this appro- 
priation bill to which it is offered as an amendment there are 
several hundred thousand dollars appropriated for improve- 
ments, which will come out of either the treasury of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or the Federal Treasury if passed as it is 
reported here. If it is passed as amended by the gentleman 
from Missouri, it will save whatever the amount is from being 
paid out of the District of Columbia treasury or the Federal 
Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would request the gentleman to 
point out specifically the clauses in the amendment which he 
claims will result in retrenchment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, while the gentleman is looking 
to it, let us see if we can not get down to a basis of some sort, 
if the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. PROUTY. Certainly. 
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Mr. MANN. When the amendment was read I did not recog- 
nize it as the bill that had been reported, although I am fa- 
miliar with that bill. This would be the fact under the bill: 
The money is appropriated and expended out of the fund, and 
after being expended for street pavements it is assessed upon 
the property owners and collected from the property owners. 
That is a fair statement. 

Mr. SIMS. Covered back into the Treasury? 

Mr. MANN. So the question would be as to the subject of 
retrenchment of expenditure, whether expending money and 
then collecting it from some other source is a retrenchment of 
expenditure. 

Mr. PROUTY. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
means to imply it means a saving of expenses to anybody except 
from out of the Public Treasury in using the word “ retrench- 
ment.” Retrenchment of expenditure means a retrenchment of 
public expenditure. 

Mr. MANN. I wish to be heard in argument a little later, 
but I wished to get the facts while the gentleman was looking 
at the bill. 

Mr. PROUTY. First, answering the question that has just 
now been raised, and then applying it to the question asked by 
the Chair, I wish specifically again to call attention to the dif- 
ference between the language contained in No. 2 of Rule XXI 
and the proviso. In the body of the provision it says: 

By the reduction of the compensation of any person paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States, or by the reduction of the amounts of 
money covered by the Dill. 

That is in the first one. In the second it says: 

Provided, That it shall be in order further to amend such bill upon 
the report of the committee or any joint commission authorized by law 
or the House members of any such commission having jurisdiction of 
the subject matter of such amendment, which amendment, being germane 
to the subject matter of the bill, shall retrench expenditures. 

Now, with that clear distinction kept in mind, I shall be glad 
to answer the interrogation of the Chair. ‘This bill to which the 
amendment is offered by the gentleman from Missouri, appearing 
first upon page 19, provides for $220,000 for assessment work, 
and then goes on and provides for the improvement of certain 
streets, and provides for the amounts that may be expended, 
all of which under that provision would not only come out of 
the Public Treasury, but would forever remain out of the Pub- 
lic Treasury, and would be an expenditure that would in no 
manner diminish by subsequent years. But the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BorLanp] takes 
that amount out of the expenditure of the Public Treasury 
and makes it a charge upon the property abutting upon these 
streets or improvements. I do not know that there is anything 
I can say that would make it any clearer. I have gone through 
the decisions, so far as I have been able to do so, and it seems 
to me that that second proviso means nothing if it does not 
create a different situation from what it does if the committee 
had not reported. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Provuty] a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. With pleasure. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Is not the bill that has been read here 
as an amendment substantive legislation that does not diminish 
the amount of the expenditure, but changes the amount of that 
expenditure from the Treasury to somebody else? Is not that 
the real substantive legislation that will be effected if the 
amendment is agreed to? 

Mr. PROUTY. The gentleman's analysis is substantially 
correct. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Then, is it either a retrenchment or a limi- 
tation upon expenditure? 

Mr. PROUTY. Answering that question, I would say yes. 
If you take a bill that has got to be paid by somebody and 
provide that the Federal Government and the District of Co- 
lumbia shall not pay it in the one case and that they shall pay 
it in the other, it seems to me the former is a retrenchment of 
the expenditures of the Federal Government. In other words, 
to make it perfectly plain, here will be $220,000 that will be 
paid for—$110,000 by the District of Columbia, $110,000 by 
the Federal Government—as the bill is now reported. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the gentleman, it 
is simply this: It will retrench expenditures to that extent, 
whatever it may be, that might be assessed upon or against 
abutting property owners? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX. And that is the whole meat in the coconut? 

Mr. PROUTY. In this proposition, when you can find some- 
body else to pay it besides the Treasury, out of which you have 
a right to appropriate, and save it that much, it certainly re- 
duces that much expenditure, 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. I do not understand from the answer of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Prouty] that the amendment 
offered is in the nature of a retrenchment. It proposes to 
change the method and the person by which the expenditure js 
to be paid. That is all I can see that the legislation accom. 
plishes. It does not reduce expenses, does it? Does the amenq. 
ment purport to reduce the expense that shall be made in the 
contemplated improvement? If not, then it can not be a re- 
trenchment. 

Mr. PROUTY. The gentleman seems to indulge in a strange— 
I was going to say hallucination, but I will say a strange jega) 
interpretation. He seems to think that when we get money to 
do a certain work out of something other than the Federa| oy 
District Treasury w- are not retrenching, because we get the 
money from somebody else. Now, by retrenchment, everybody 
must concede, it was the intent of this rule to provide retreneh. 
ment of the amount that was to come out of the Public Treasury. 
It was not intended as a protection to somebody that might have 
to put something into the Public Treasury. It meant that it 
would reduce the amount. That was the whole purpose of the 
Holman rule, namely, that anyone upon the floor of the House 
might offer amendments to appropriation bills that would re- 
duce the amount of expenditure by the Federal Government 
and not, as the gentleman seems to indicate by his question, re. 
duce the amount that somebody might have to pay into the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr, Many} 
is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I doubt very much, in the first 
place, whether this amendment is germane. Here is a provision 
in the bill in reference to the improvement of certain streets or 
a certain amount to be expended for streets, with an amend- 
ment offered covering the improvement of all streets for all 
time hereafter. I do not believe that that is germane. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is wrong 
about that. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. Possibly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
amendment. It does not say “ hereafter.” 

Mr. MANN. It relates to the streets improved under this 
appropriation. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. That is one trouble about this way of offering 
amendments. First I tried to listen to it, and then the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] gave me a copy of it, and 
neither is correct. They have abandoned, as far as I can learn 
and judge, the idea that this is a limitation, and they now pro- 
pose to sustain it under the Holman rule; and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Provutry], my distinguished friend, who believes 
that everybody who does not agree with him about District 
matters has hallucinations, endeavors to defend it under clause 
2 of the Holman rule. . 

Does it reduce expenditures? Let us see. Suppose that in- 
stead of raising this money by special assessments they would 
propose to raise it by an increase of the tax on the sale of 
liquor. Would that be in order? 

Mr. BORLAND. That would not be germane. 

Mr. MANN. Why not? You are raising the money. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is the very criticism the gentleman 
has been raising all along. That would not be germane. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the proposition is to raise the money, to 
raise it some other way. h 

Now, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Provry] in his speec 
seemed to assume that the Government just printed the ae 
and that that was all there is to it. There is no money = 
out of the Treasury, Mr. Chairman, that is not first paid into 
the Treasury, and when it comes to the saving of er ee 
it means saving the amount just expended, and not providing 
method of reimbursement, because all the money which be a 
out this year will have to be reimbursed to take ~“ ts 
appropriations next year by some form of taxation. eae: 
only a special form of taxation. It is not saving expen thod 
it is not retrenching expenditures; it is only providing @ me - 
of reimbursement in the form of taxes levied upon specific P 
erty instead of levied at large. . 

Mr. COOPER. After the expenditure is made? 1 eae 

Mr. MANN. Yes; after the expenditure is made. W as 
one hold that if a gentleman here desires to offer a new a “ 
measure of any kind he can propose that the — ome 
raised shall not be expended unless the Secretary yo of 
ury or the proper officials raise the money by anothe: 
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taxation or add to the taxes which are now being collected 
under the law? The phrase “retrenchment of expenditures” 
mezns what it purports to mean on its face. It means to re- 
duce expenditures, not to introduce a new method of collecting 
the money over again, ; 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, the same criticism lies to the 
present line of argument of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
\[\xn| that lay originally to his line of argument. His illus- 
rrationthe last one that he gave—discloses the weakness of 
his position. If we were to undertake to attach to an appro- 
viation bill a substantive piece of legislation which was not 
au ne to the expenditure of that money, but was a foreign 
or nongermane proposition to raise revenue, the gentleman’s 
sition would be right. That is the case he has used as the 
‘jystration of his doctrine that we attach to an appropriation a 
nroviso that the money shall not be spent unless the Secretary 
of the Treasury goes out and raises it by taxation in a certain 
way. by a tax on liquors, or in some way of that kind. Unques- 
‘onably that is a good illustration of the reason for the rule 
that limits legislation on appropriation bills, That is the scope 
of that limitation. But the gentleman’s illustration fails alto- 
gether—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. In what respect of principle does the prop- 
osition of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] to raise this 
money from a tax on liquor differ from the proposition that the 
ventieman from Missouri [Mr. BorLtanpD] has made to raise it 
from a tax on certain real estate? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am glad the gentlemen 
have gotten together on that position. That is their position, 
and I am glad they have stated it so particularly. If this 

endment provided that this money should be expended for 
the improvement of streets, but should not be expended unless 
the commissioners went out and increased the saloon licenses of 
he District of Columbia, it would be a clear illustration of the 
eases of the gentleman from Kansas and the gentleman from 
] in 1S. 

Why? Because saloon licenses in the District of Columbia are 
not germane to the improvement of the streets; but if it says 
that the improvement of the streets in the District of Columbia 
shall be carried on as certain other improvements in the District 
of Columbia are carried on—for instance, the improvement of 
sidewalks—then it is a limitation upon the expenditure of the 
money for the improvement of the streets, and provides that the 
money appropriated for the improvement of the streets shall be 
expended soleiy under the limitation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield further. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Applying the Holman rule, in what way 
oes this differ from the raising of the revenue as a tax on 
cigarettes or liquors? 


Mr. BORLAND. Ah, the gentleman is right back to his same 
pre osition. 


1 





] 
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Mr. PROUTY. This is not a revenue measure. 
a BORLAND, The gentleman wants to assume that the 
“soiman rule nay be construed to allow us to go out and raise 
ti ‘es on liquor and cigarettes and get the money into the Treas- 
ury first before it can be expended. Now, that is not the Hol- 
min rule and never was. 
Mr. (\MPBELL. That is what you are trying to make it 
n This Case, 
Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. BORLAND. Yes, _— 
Mr OOPER. The only expenditure referred to in the Holman 
ee to the rules, as I understand it, is the expenditure 
a 1G vernment, I do not know what is the amount of the 
“pencicure proposed by the pending bill and amendment. Let 
“sulle that it is $100,000. Now, is not expenditure one thing 


do 


US ; 


and ‘eimburee ‘ . « 7 + os 

7 ce nt lrsement an absolutely different thing? The original 
os oa ae out of the Government Treasury is a separate, 
Olated fact 


amore: ca a; nd it will not be lessened at all. The whole 
oe a $100,000 will have to be paid out of the Treasury. 
a cage 'Y, perhaps a year or two or three years afterwards— 
. aa he : cin make it any time you please—there is to be 
thems hole aman contingent reimbursement, of a part or of 
lesean the original expenditure, which is a separate fact, is not 
ie a The Whole amount will go out of the Treasury 
amendment 2 therefore there is not on the face of the pending 
original @- ool Such proposed reduction in the amount of the 
omen pos iture as there was in the case mentioned by the 
a. ei Kentucky when he referred to the ruling made 

ouveman from Virginia [Mr. SaunpERs] on a bill and 
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amendment proposing a reduction in the number of regiments of 
soldiers. Of course that showed on its face that it proposed to 
lessen the initial expenditure out of the Treasury. 

But by the pending amendment there is to be no reduction in 
the amount of the original expenditure out of the Treasury, 
but at some subsequent time there is to be a contingent paying 
back into the Treasury; and the two things are, in my judg- 
ment, absolutely separate transactions. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will ask the gentleman does he see no 
difference between providing that the expenditure shall not be 
made unless provision is made for its reimbursement and a pro- 
vision such as the gentleman frem Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] has 
spoken of, that before the expenditure is made you shall go out 
and levy a tax on saloons and cigarettes? Does not the gentle- 
man, as a parliamentary lawyer, see any distinction between the 
two? 

Mr. COOPER. I see a distinction that possibly could be 
drawn, but the word “ expenditure” has a definite meaning, and 
the expenditure out of the Public Treasury is not to be lessened 
at all, because the whole amount is to go out in any event. Sub- 
sequently, at a time to be fixed, there is to be a contingent reim- 
bursement. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now the gentleman sees that there is a dis- 
tinction, and the gentleman agrees with me, no doubt. 

Mr. COOPER. Not at all. 

Mr. BORLAND. ‘The gentleman agrees with me that a pro- 
vision for the raising of money and then its expenditure is not 
this case at all. 

Mr. COOPER. But that is not the point. Is the amount of 
the expenditure to be made in the first instance by the Govern- 
ment of the United States out of its Treasury to be lessened? 
Not; not at all. It must all be paid. Subsequently, at some 
indefinite time, there is to be contingent reimbursement. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now the gentleman gets down to the propo- 
sition that a provision for the reimbursement of expenditures 
is not a retrenchment, and on that I am going to take issue with 
him directly. If he were to take the position of the gentleman 
from Kansas, I would take issue with him on that. He has not 
taken that position— 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman from Missouri has taken 
the position for me. But take the position as an illustration 
that a levy should first be made upon liquors or on cigarettes. 
I simply used the illustration of liquors and cigarettes instead 
of the property upon which the gentleman proposes to make the 
levy—inake it afterwards, if you please. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now, get down to the proposition—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The whole question, I contend, is that 
this is not a retrenchment, but changing a tax from one person 
to another. 

Mr. BORLAND. From the Federal Government to the pri- 
vate property owner, and that is exactly the purpose of it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Then do you 

Mr. BORLAND. There is a great distinction between pro- 
viding how the money shall be raised for the purpose of making 
a particular expenditure and providing that money which has 
been expended shall be reimbursed in a particular way—a very 
broad distinction. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It is a substantive limitation apd not a 
retrenchment. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is a limitation which provides that money 
expended under that particular appropriation shall be reim- 
bursed, shall not be parted with by the Treasury, but that the 
Treasury shall have a lien for its reimbursement, which is a 
matter of retrenchment. 

Mr. COX. There is nothing in the Holman rule that re 
quires the retrenchment to take place at the time the amend- 
ment was adopted; it may follow later on. 

Mr. BORLAND. Of course not, the Holman rule is not a 
technical proposition, but is to be construed in accordance with 
the spirit of it. If the effect of the amendment is retrench- 
ment, if it shows on its face that the result will be a saving 
or reimbursement of money advanced or expended of the funds 
of the Government, it is purely within the spirit of the rule. 

Mr. COX. If it shows on its face when the proposed legis- 
lation is enacted into law that at some time further on it will 
have a tendency to retrench, that is within the rule. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; the method in which the money is 
retained or kept in the Treasury is not important, but the re- 
duction of the appropriation is important. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Suppose it were proposed to make an expendi- 
ture in respect to personal property, and that if necessary such 
property should be sold to reimburse the Government. The ini- 
tial expenditure by the Government would be a specific amount, 
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and there would be a contingent reimbursement dependent 
upon the continued existence of the personal property. It is 
true that the reimbursement would be more uncertain, but in 
principle the case would be the same as the one now under 
discussion. 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, the gentleman is getting more technical 
than ever 

Mr. COOPER. The point that I make is that the expenditure 
of money is one thing and the reimbursement is another, and 
the reimbursement is contingent in either case. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the reimbursement follows from the 
method followed, that is one proposition clear-cut. If the reim- 
bursement depends upon the levy of a tax on somebody else or 
some other class of property, of course that would be a non- 
germane piece of legislation. How we get the money that we 
expend is a different thing. That is one proposition; that is 
a legislative process. How we recover or redeem or save the 
money we are expending is the main thing that is embraced in 
the original proposition, and is not a separate proposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the main sub- 
ject seems to have been somewhat clouded by whisky and 
cigarettes. [Laughter.] The question is whether or not this is 
a retrenchment of expenditure. The Chair will take judicial 
notice of what the law is, and the Chair therefore knows that 
the present law requires these payments to be made out of 
public funds. The amendment which is now offered relieves 
the public fund from the payment of the expense, and says in 
plain words that it shall be paid by the abutting property. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentieman contend that the 
amendment would reduce the expenditures generally, or does 
he confine it to the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I submit that if the Chair was 
at the head of a banking institution, and the proposition was 
put up to him to furnish money for the construction of streets, 
and that money was not to be returned to the bank, he would 
call that an expense; but if the money was to be gotten from 
his bank for any purpose, say for building streets, with a solvent 
promise for its return, then it ceases to be an expense, and, 

! 


instead, becomes a loan. If this amendment were not a re- 
trenchment of expenses, there would be no voice lifted against 
it on this oceasion. That is as certain as we stand here. But 


because it is a retrenchment of the public expense it brings this 
fight upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
inon’s views with respect to the provision or rule, whether he 
predicates his position on the ground that it would reduce the 
amount of money covered by the bill or whether it is on the 
proviso which relates to this particular fund? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucl I think it does both. As I have 
said, I believe it is so relieved of being subject to a point of 
order that the Chair could overrule the point of order from 
three different provisions in the Holman rule—those that I have 
just stated, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, this discussion seems to hinge 
‘ound the last two words in the proviso—whether or not this 
endment retrenches expenditures. I am sure the Chair is 

iliar with the ruling made by Judge SAUNDERS, and I am 
going togread a short extract from that ruling: 

















The Chair will further say that it is not enough for the Chair to 
think that 1dment may reduce expenses, or that it is likely to 
reduce expenditures, 


ex A 
The precedents say in this connection that the amendment, being in 





itself a complete piece of legislation, must operate ex proprio vigore, to 
effect a reduction of expenditures. The reduction must appear as a 
é ; lt; that is, it must be apparent to the Chair that the 






nmendment will operate of its own force to effect a reduction. (Manual 
and Digest, p. 409; Hinds, vol. 4, p. 595.) But it is not necessary for 
this conclusion of reduction to be established with the rigor and se- 
verity of a math 





-smatical demonstration. It is enough if the amend- 
] 1ion of the Chair, will fairly operate by its own force 
to retrench expenditures in one of the three ways indicated. This re- 
sult must be a necessary result, not a conjectural result or a prob- 
lematical result. It is true that, having reference to the difference of 

nds, one Chairman might hold that retrenchment would be the neces- 
sary result of an amendment, while another Chairman or the committee 
on uppeal might be of a different opinion. But this is inevitable. The 
law is clear, for instance, that at times a court upon the facts can hold 













as a matter of law that there was no negligence. Still upon the same 
facts one court will derive this conclusion, while another court on ap- 
neal will reach a different conclusion. The ruling of the Chair on these 
points is subject to appeal to the committee. 


In other words, the decision of Judge SAUNDERS is this, that 
if the effect of the amendment is to reduce expenditures, re- 
trench expenditures, then the amendment is in order. The re- 
duction of expenditures means necessarily the reduction of 
money covered into the Treasury under existing law, under the 
methods of present collection by the Federal Government of a 
tax. It is nowhere contended, nor will it ever be, that the Hol- 
man rule was ever intended to do otherwise than to protect the 
money in the Treasury of the United States Government. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is it the contention of the gentleman 
the effect of the amendment is to reduce the amount coye; 
the bill? 

Mr. SISSON. It does not reduce the amount covered py this 
bill on the face of it. Dna 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle; 
will permit, there is no money expended by this amenq, 
It is simply an advancement; it is not an expenditure. 

Mr. SISSON. The amount carried in the bill will be identica) 
with the amount that is here when the amendment is added: 
but if Judge Saunbers’s ruling means anything, it is that tho 
effect and the certain mathematical effect is that it wil) yo. 
trench expenditures. It will retrench expenditures where? Out 
of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I wish the gep. 
tleman would pardon me for a moment, in order that I may 
correct a slip of the tongue. I think I said that the bill did not 
expend. What I meant to say was that the amendment did not 
expend money, but that it simply advanced it and provided for 
its return, which the original bill does not do, and therefore 
this is a saving. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the amend. 
ment, the effect of it will be that the final charge on the 
Treasury, of both the District of Columbia and also under the 
system of taxation by the Federal Government, means tha; 
expenses will be retrenched. Why? Because you must take 
into consideration the effect and result. And what is that? 
That this amendment makes these improvements private im- 
provements, a benefit to the private citizen, makes the improve 
ments a benefit to the property, and this is a method of assess 
ing each individual’s private property with that which he 
ought to pay. 

The Chair, under all the rulings, will take into consideration 
existing law. If you do not take into consideration existing 
law, it is utterly impossible for the Chair to tell whether it 
will ever apply or not; but the proviso means that the effect 
of the amendment will retrench expenditures, and the retrench- 
ment of expenditures will find lodgment in the fact that the 
private citizen pays for the improvement, and if the Chair takes 
the amendment as it is intended it means that the Federa! 
Government simply advances this money for the improvement 
of the streets, and then the retrenchment comes when the 
private property owner pays it back into the Treasury for the 
improvement of his property. In some cities they reach the 
result from an opposite direction. They will not permit the 
improvement to be made until a petition has been filed, and 
after the petition is filed with the proper authorities the tax 
is levied and the improvement made at once, but the tax is 
levied then upon the property specifically. But here in this 
case the improvement is one which originates with the District 
Commissioners. Of course it may be upon the request of citi- 
zens who want their property improved, but the improvement ol 
private property is not a proper cause for taxation, nor is the 
method of recovering it a method of taxation; it is simply a 
method of getting from that property benefits which neces 
sarily follow and accrue to the property by virtue of the 
improvement. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Suppose that the Government has paid for an 
improvement in front of a piece of property and that the owner 
refuses to pay the assessment because, on account of a nuisance 
or for some other reason, the property has become unsalabie, 
perhaps valueless; how would the Government be reimbursed’ 

Mr. SISSON. If all the property that is to be improved 10 
the District of Columbia should be worthless—— eae: 

Mr. COOPER. That does not answer the question. re 
gentleman can not presume that every piece of property wi 
always be salable. ; Br 

Mr. SISSON. I would presume that a lot of gentlemen were 
miserable idiots who would improve a piece of property—— 

Mr. BORLAND. If we get back $1, that is ret renchment. dl 

Mr. COOPER. The whole matter turns on this: rhe —_ 
man from Mississippi proposes to construe the eee 4 
trenchment of expenditures” as being equivalent to tl . 
pression, “ The net result of a transaction, which tenn : 
first, the expenditure out of the Public Treasury, gpoedys ‘at 
contingent reimbursement.” But the two are not oe iets 
all. The expenditure from the Treasury 15 an act ce reitl- 
in itself and absolutely separate and distinct from a 
bursement, ) 

Mr. SISSON. I decline to yield further. 1 do not scent 
with the gentleman at all, because the Chair —_ in which 
consideration the method of taxation and the _—— Now, 4 
taxes are collected now and paid into the Treasury. ° 
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the manifest and certain result is to retrench expenditures of 
that money that is now collected under the present method of 
ti both in the District and in the United States Treas- 
nry, the result is Mant it does retrench expenditures out of the 
T iry as a result, and if Judge Sat 
nvthing it means that that certain effect follows that the Chair 
h | was in order, and that is what Judge SAuNpDERs’s opinion 

t, a very carefully written opinion and one in which he 
Pe at length into a number of precedents that have been 
ied in the past. 


ayation, 


PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, thinking it will 
nos y expedite this matter, I move that the committee do 


iow Tse. 
’ motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hutt, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
I e had had under consideration the bill H. R. 10523, the 
District appropriation bill, and had directed kim to report that 
they had come to no resolution thereon. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF PHYTOPATHOLOGY (H. BOC. 
NO. 504). 


fhe SPEAKDR laid ‘before the House the following message 
from the President, which was read, and, with the aecompany- 
ing documents, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

Che Clerk read as follows 
To the Senate and House of R epresentatives: 

In view of the provision contained in the deficiency act ap- 
proved March 4, 1913, that— 

fter the Executive shall not extend or accept any invitation to 
participate in eny international congress, conference, or like event 
without first having specific authority of law to do se— 

I transmit herewith, for the consideration of Congress and for 
its determination whether it will authorize the acceptance of 
the invitation, a report from the Secretary of State, with aec- 
companying papers, being an invitation from the Government 
of the French Republic to that of the United States to send 
delegates to an international commission of phytopathology to 
t Rome on February 24, 1914, and a letter from the ‘Secre- 
tary of Agriculture showimg the faver with which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture views the proposed gathering. 

It will be observed ‘that the aeceptance of the invitation will 
involve no special appropriation of money ‘by ‘the Government. 

Wooprow Wiisoen. 

Tur Waite Houser, December 19, 1918. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of ~he following 
» was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its 

appropriate committee, as indicated below : 

‘ An act releasing the owners of all lode:and placer min- 

ims in the basin of Dan Oreek, in the Chitina mining 

district, in the Territory of Alaska, for the year 1913; to the 

mittee on ‘the Public Lands. 


FIOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet 


Under 


ing li 


at 10 o’¢ ‘cl ‘k to-morrow morning. 
PEAKDER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
consent that when the House adjeurns to-day it 
idjourn to meet at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. Is there 
OD, ion? 
! M ANN 


ANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ebject, I do 
y far Members may know, but I understand the 

bill ye passed the Senate and probably will be asked 
so to conference immediately upon the meeting of the House. 
ir, PAGE ef North Carolina. 

0 (he motion, in order that the currency bill might go to 

nee as early as possible 

SPEAKER. Is there ebjection? 


1 


[After a pause.] The 


( hears none, and it is so erdered. 
ADDRESS OF HON. M, CLYDE KELLY. 
\ -TTPY Tw ’ ~~ 
RUPLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous eonsent ‘to have 


in the Recorp an address ‘by a Meniber of Congress 


the SPEAKER: 
uS consent to have printed in the Conermsstonat Rec- 
eech made by a Member of the House recently on the | 
of rivers and harbors. #s there objection? 

‘LAND, Mr, Speaker, reserving ‘the right to object, I 
¥. the gentleman what speech it is? 


1 
OF QT 
suli 


NDEgs'’s ruling means | 


Mr. RUPLEY. It is an address de 
of Pennsylvania on inland waterways. 


Alivered by M.‘Crypr Ket 


Mr. BOR, AND. Well, r want to eall the attention of the 
gentleman to this, I.do not believe I weuld object t r. Ker 
speech, but a nt number of fine addresses have be: ! 
livered before that convention and they are going to be 
lished. The convention publishes its proceedings, and those 

| Speeches will be all printed aud circulated. 


I had that ia mind when I | printed. 


| Service, for inland transportation by star 1 


cd before the Rivers and Harbors Congress a few days | 
i mitting a 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks | 
| cars, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915 (H. Doe. 





Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 
Mr. MANN. We have already ordered printed in the R 


speeches delivered by Democratic Members of the House. 


Mr. BORLAND. And one by Mr. Moors. 
Mr. MANN. And Republican Members, and we ought n 


discriminate against the Progressive 

Mr. BORLAND. 
we ought not to print in the Coneres 
are printed elsewhere. 

Mr. RUPLEY. I desire to say to the gentleman, we hay 
Commonwealth mational in size, and seven and a half mi 
people are very much interested in this subject. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am going to withdraw ny 
case. I do not want to object to this. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


Members. 


SIONAL RECORD things tl 


obier 


ADJOURN MENT, 


I do not want ‘to discriminate, but I think 


[After a pause.] Tl 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; aceordingly (at 6 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order j ! 
nntil 10 o’clock a. m., Saturday, December 20, 1913 

EXECUTIVE COMMUN'CATIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 


were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as fullows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting p 
2 of the Annnal Report of the Commissioner of 
containing a list of purchases made by private contract or 


the open market, with the reasons for such method of pur 





Lighthouses 


during the fiscal year 1913 (H. Doc. No. 485) ; to the Committee 


on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce 
to be printed. 


and order 


“ul 


2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
eopy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, reporting the fellowing claim for damages, which has 


been considered, adjusted, and determined to be due the Dennis 


Simmons Lumber Oo., of Williamston, N. C., 


for damage to the 


barge Thomas P. Stran by collision with the lighthouse tender 


Juniper, September 1, 1913 (H. Doc. wes — to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, duanguitiion a report 
of the annual inspection of the several branches of the N: nal 


Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers (H. Doc. No. 5 2): 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be prirfted. 
4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 


ting 
for transportation of foreign mails the fiscal year end 
June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 487) ; to the Committee on the | 
Office and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
a copy of a communication from 
mitting a revised estimate of 


for 
LOL 


the Postmaster General s 
appropriation f the } 


utes in Ala 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 489) 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered 


of the 
the Post 


6. A letter from the Secretary 


Treasury, t 
a copy of a communication from ter 


mitting a revised estimate of appropriation for t 
for railway post-office car service, for the fis year « 
June 80, 1915 (H. Doe. No. 485); to the © 


Post Office and Post Roads and rdered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
a ont ef a communication "an mm the Postmaster ‘Gé 
revised estimate of 


transmi 


mera 


transmititii 
a copy of eommunication from the Postmaster General subn 


to 


, 


a revised estimate of appropriation for the postal service 


) 
0 


service, for inland transportation of mail by electric and ca 


No 
to-the Committee on the Post Oflice and Post Roads and 
to ‘be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
a copy of a communication from the Postmaster General 


transmitti 


s 


transmitti 


appropriation for the posta 
wy? , 
ordere 


sub 


1H) ) , 


i 
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mitting a revised estimate of appropriation for the postal 
service, for inland transportation by steamboat or other power- 
boat routes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. 
No. 491); to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Postmaster General sub- 
mitting a revised estimate of appropriation for the postal serv- 
ice, for the manufacture of postal cards, for the fiscal year 
ending June 380, 1915 (H. Doe. No. 492); to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Postmaster General sub- 
mitting a revised estimate of appropriation for the postal servy- 
ice, for regulation screen or other wagon service, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 493); to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Postmaster General sub- 
mitting a revised estimate of appropriation for the postal servy- 
ice, for inland transportation by railroad routes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 494); to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
ypy of a communication from the Postmaster General sub- 

itting a revised estimate of appropriation for the postal sery- 
ice, for mail messenger service, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 495); to the Committée on the Post Office 
and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 











a copy of a communication from the Pestmaster General request- | 


ing that of the appropriation for mail bags, etc., for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915, the sum of $100,000 be made imme- 


diately available to meet the special demand for equipment due | 


} 


to the holiday rush in handling parcel-post packages (H. Doc. 
No. 496); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

i4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Postmaster General sub- 
mitting urgent estimates of deficiencies in appropriations for 
the postal service, payable from the postal revenues, for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 497); to the Com- | 


mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

15. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a communication from the Secretary of Commerce submitting 
urgent deficiencies in appropriations required for the service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 498); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

16. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting the draft 
of a bill to prevent the wearing of the uniforms of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps by persons not entitled to wear such 
uniforms and to prevent discrimination by common carriers and 
by managers of hotels, theaters, and other like places affected 
with the public interest against officers or enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps (H. Doc. No. 499); to the Com- 
iittee ‘on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

17. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report of 
expenditures on account of appropriation for contingencies of 
the Army for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 
500); to the Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment and ordered to be printed. 

18. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
of expenditures on account of appropriation for contingent ex- 
penses of the War Department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1913 (H. Doc. No. 501); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the War Department and ordered to be printed. 

if. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting its Twenty-seventh Annual Report 
(H. Doc. No. 503) ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DECKER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8142) to au- 
thorize the construction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge 
across the Bayou Bartholomew at or near Wilmot, Ark., reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
156), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar, 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were dischary 
from the consideration of the following bills, which yw, 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 849) granting an increase of pension to William 
H, Watson; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, ang yo. 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9967) granting a pension to Mary K Munoz: 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Co’ 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10824) for the relief of Spencer D. Gleason. 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred {o the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 10376) granting an increase of pension to Jay 
B. Foote; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and ro. 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 


ged 
re re. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memor 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
| By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R, 11004) to provide for the 
survey of San Diego Harbor, Cal.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 11005) to provide for the erec. 
tion of a public building at Mexia, Tex.; to the Committee on 
' Public Buildings and Grounds, 

3y Mr. RAKER: A bill (H.R, 11006) authorizing the disposal 
of a portion of the Fort Bidwell Indian School, Cal.: to the 
| Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 11007) providing for site 
| and public building at Sylvania, Ga.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11008) - providing for purchase of site and 
fer public building at Millen, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11009) providing for an additional United 
States district judge for the State of Georgia; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 11010) to amend paragraph 347 
of the act approved October 3, 19138, entitled “An act to reduce 
tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and 
| for other purposes”; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3y Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 11011) authorizing the Na- 
tional Motor Transportation Co., of Washington, D. C., to oper- 
| ate motor omnibuses under the provisions of section 8 of the act 
(Public, No. 485) making appropriations for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia, etc., approved 
| March 4, 1913; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 11012) authorizing the Secre- 
| tary of the Navy to acquire possession of a piece of land in 
| Hudson River, State of New York, County of Rockland, known 
as Round Island; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RUPLEY: A bill (H. R. 11013) to provide for the 
acquisition of additional land adjoining the present post-office 
site at Hanover, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
| Grounds, 

By Mr. HART: A bill (1H. R. 11014) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Phillipsburg, in the State of New Jersey; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LINDQUIST: A bill (H. R. 11015) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
| at Greenville, in the State of Michigan; to the Commuittee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 7 

sy Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 11016) prohibiting fraud 
| upon the public by making or disseminating false statements or 
assertions concerning any merchandise, commodities, securities 
| or service, and providing penalties for the violation thereof; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


alg 





By Mr. CHURCH: A bill (H. R. 11017) to make it an offense 
against the Government of the United States for any person se 
persons to make or circulate false statements in regard to a 
financial condition of the business interests of this country “ 
the purpose of producing a money panic; to the Committee ‘ 
the Judiciary, aitch the BIC 

By Mr. STOUT: A bill (H. R. 11018) to establish th od 
Snowy Mountain game refuge in the State of Montana; to 
Committee on Agriculture. 


By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 11019) to relieve Congress 


from the adjudication of private claims against the Governm 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DOOLIPTLE: A bill (HL R. 11020) to imerease the 
ensation of rural letter carriers; to the Committee on the 








con} 
Soa Office and Post Reads. 

py Mr. HAYES: A bill (HL R. 11021) granting certain lands 
to tne State of California to form a part of California Redweod 
Park in said State; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Ry Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11022) to appro- 

priate $100,000 for the purehase and distribution of seeds for 
and ro the flood sufferers in Texas; to the Committee on Appro- 
ria tions. 
Ry Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 11023) to 
amend the aet of Mareh 4, 1913, entitled “An act making appro- 
priat ions for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” 
re ¢ to the improvement of Providence River and Harbor, 
R. L.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


Ry Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 11024) for preventing the 
or transportation in interstate or foreign commerce of mis- 


branded commedities; to the Committee on Interstate and For- | 


Commerce. 


By Mr. CHURCH: A bill (H. R. 11025) to amend an act | 
“An act to reduce tariff duties and provide revenue for | 


entitled 
the Government, and for other purposes,” approved October 3, 
1913: to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KENT: Joint resolution (H. J, Res. 177) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on Blection of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
ge ives in Congress, 


\ir. BYRNS of Tennessee: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 


178) to continue in effeet the provisions of the act of March 9, 
stat. L., vol. 34, p. 56); to the Committee on Military 
Affai 


By Mr. RAINEY: Resolution (H. Res. 353) providing for an 
investigation of the Keokuk & Hamilton Water Power Co. and 
panies operating with said company; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Resolution (HH. Res, 354) authorizing the 


appointment of a messenger to the Journal clerk; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADATR: A bill (BH. R. 11026) granting an increase of 
pension to David Nihart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

iso, a bill CH. R, 11027) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles ©, Studley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a Dill (HL. R. 11028) granting an increase of pension to 
rge Brock; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11029) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Cagney; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BALTZ: A bill (EL R. 11030) granting a pension to 
James I’. Sims; to the Committee on Pensions. 

_Alsc, a bill (H. R. 11931) granting a persion to Gertrude 
Samstag; to the Committee on Pensions. 


St) 


Ge 


, A'so, a bill (BL R. 11082) granting a pension to Julius A. 
Scune der; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Sy Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. RB. 11033) granting a pen- 
sion to James H. Ross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
ag Mr. BELL of California: A bill (HL R. 11034) to change 
the military record of Henry Clay Anderson from corporal to 
captain of staff, without pay; to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 11035) granting an increase 
of pe ‘sion to Horace Dean; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
_by Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin; A bill (H. R. 11036) granting 


Inv we Of pension to Mary Hanson; to the Committee on 
ivailid Pensions, 


. Also, a bill (H. R. 11087) to eorrect the military record of 
“np . ., Vhesley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Pa Mr. BURNETT: A bill (HE. R. 11088) granting a pension 
~~ ““ourn Doyle; to the Committee on Pensions. 
. 2 bill CH. R. 11089) for the relief of the heirs of Bli A. 


~ag il; to the Committee on War Claims, 

s.... -t: CANTRILL: A bill ¢H. R. 11040) to carry out the 

aor os O8 the Court of Claims in the case of James Harvey 
R ‘; to the Committee on Claims. 

oe ae ARLIN: A bill (H, R. 11041) for the relief of L. ©. 

te the rw Fannie B. Betts, heirs at law of George G Barton; 


ommittee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11042) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles P. Galpin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 11043) granting an increase 
of pension to James Mecham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 11044) granting a pension to 

| Jennie L. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

| By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 11045) for the relief 

| Bridget Zeigler, sole heir of John ©. Zeigler, deceas 

} Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 11046) granting an increase 

| of pension to William Sanner; to the Committee on Invalid 

| Pensions. 

| By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (HB. R. 12047) granting an increase of 
pension to James K. Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid 

| Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11048) for the relief of Robert Craig: to 

| the Committee on Military Affairs. 

| Also, a bill (HH. R, 11049) granting an increase of pension to 

| William Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 11050) reimbursing Francis 

Norwood, of Beverly, Mass., for money turned into the United 

| States Treasury by mistake; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GITTINS: A bill (H. R. 11051) to promote Robert 
Andrew Abernathy, lieutenant commander, United States Navy; 
| to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GUDGER: A bill (H. R. 11052) granting a pension to 
Thomas L. Helland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11053) granting a pension to David S. 
Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11054) granting a pension to Rebecca Rice; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11055) granting a pension to Daniel A. 
Kanipe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11056) for the relief of Stanley Mitchell; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HART: A bill (H. R. 11057) granting a pension to 
Addison B. Burroughs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill H. R. 11058) granting a pension to 
Mary C. Chapin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11059) granting an increase of pension to 
Sallie BE. Van Vrankin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11060) granting an increase of pension to 
Thaddues W. Bradley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11061) granting an increase of pension to 
William Cassidy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11062) for the relief of William ©. Camp- 
bell; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11063) to place the name of Capt. Marshall 
P. Thatcher upon the unlimited retired list of the Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 


of 


1 


ed; to t 





11064 ) 


granting an tncrease of pension to Caroline M. Aldrich; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 11065) granting an increase 


of pension to Rosa B. Ord; to the Committes on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. 8. 11066) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William H. Chaney; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11067). granting an increase of pension 
Thomas A. Cupps; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12068) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelia C. Doty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND: A bill (HL R. 11069) granting a 
pension to Augusta Ascher; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11070) granting an increase of pension to 
Byalyn N. Conant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11071) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary H. Trimble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 11072) granting an ine 
of pension to William Spotts; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11078) granting a pension to Luther L. 
Kauffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11074) granting a pension to Edward Ald- 
rich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11075) granting a pension to Benjamin P. 
Kneibler;: to the Committee on Invalid Pensiens, 

Also, a bill ¢H. R. 11076) granting a pension to Luther L. 
Kauffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11077) granting a pensien to Charies C. 
Diehl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to 


rease 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11078) granting a pension to Mary A. Also, petition of Phineas Towne, of St. Louis, Mo., favoring 
Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. the passage of House bill 1672, granting pensions to Indian 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11079) for the relief of Samuel J. Pealer; | war veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of members of the New Jersey State 


By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R, 11080) to remove the charge of | Legislature, protesting against the passage of the seamen’s pjj; 
desertion against W. E. Cross; to. the Committee on Military | in its present form; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 


Affairs. and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11081) to remove the charge of desertion By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of United States Military 
against S. J. Garren; to the Committee on Military Affairs. Telegraph Corps of New York, favoring remedial legislation py 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 11082) for relief of estate | Congress in the form of pensions for their relief; to the Con. 
of T. W. Powers; to the Committee on War Claims. mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11083) granting an increase of pension to Also, memorial of the Maritime Association of the Port of 
Frank Fuqua; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. New York, protesting against the passage of the seamen’s }jj! 


sy Mr. RAYBURN: A bill (H. R. 11084) for the relief of | in its present form; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
Nancy M. Cockerham, heir of Cirley Fairchilds, deceased; to | and Fisheries. 
the Committee on War Claims. By Mr. FRANCIS: Petition of Local Union No. 2735, United 
jy Mr. RUPLEY: A bill (H. R. 11085) granting an increase | Mine Workers of America, of Rhodesdale, Ohio, favoring {iho 
of pension to Mina A. Pilcher; to the Committee on Invalid | passage of House bill 1873 and Senate bill 927, for labor's anti 


Pensions, trust and injunction measure; to the Committee on the Judi 
By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 11086) granting a pension | ciary. 
to Elizabeth Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. By Mr. HINEBAUGH: Memorial of Seth C. Earle Post. Xo 


sy Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 11087) granting an in- | 156, Grand Army of the Republic, relative to House bil! 6636 
crease of pension to Michael Eck; to the Committee on Invalid | ¢o change the boundaries on Crest Road Mining Ridge: to the 
Pensions. Ld, ’ z Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 11088) granting an increase By Mr. KAHN: Memorial of the Wholesale and Retail! Shoe 
of pension to James T. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Dealers of San Francisco, Cal., protesting against the passage 


Pensions. ’ . ; - of the so-called Lindquist “frauds act” bill; to the Committee 
By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 11089) granting a pension | on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
to Nancy Bachor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of the Employees’ Association 


By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11090) granting an increase | ppijadelphia Navy Yard, favoring the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
of pension to Sarah J. Wootton; to the Committee on Invalid | for the new dry dock; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Pensions. ‘ A By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania : Petition of the Employees’ Asso. 
By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 11091) granting a pension to | ¢jation, Philadelphia Navy Yard, favoring the Philadelphia 

Mary N. Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Navy Yard for location of the new dry dock; to the Committee 
By Mr. WHALEY: A bill (H. R. 11092) for the relief of the | 9n Naval Affairs. 

legal representatives of Henry D. Geddings; to the Committee | 3v Mr. LEVY: Memorial of the council of the city of Benton 

on_ Claims. Harbor, Mich., and the Benton Harbor Development Co., pro 


By Mr. EDWARDS: Resolution (H. Res. 352) authorizing testing against the passage of the seamen’s bill in its presen 
the Clerk of the House to pay to the legal representatives of the | ¢orm; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 





late John A. Barnes six months’ salary and funeral expenses; Also. memorial of the Federation of Jewish Farmers of Amer- 

to the Committee on Accounts. ica, favoring the passage of a bill for adequate rural-credit 
‘ facilities; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

PETITIONS, ETC. Also, petition of the American-Roumanian Jewish Emancipa- 


tion Committee, relative to intercession by the United States 
with the Roumanian Government for curtailment of oppression 
of the Jews; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petition of business men of Booneville, Rock- 
port, Newberg, Tennyson, and Chrisney, Ind., favoring the pas- 
sage of legislation compelling concerns selling goods direct to 
the consumer by mail to contribute their portion of the funds 
for the local community, county, and State; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. : 

sy Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the National German-Ameri 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association, favoring the plan of re- 
organization of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Petition of merchants of Jefferson City, La 
Follette, and seven other towns in Tennessee, favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill 5308, to compel concerns selling goods direct 


to the consumer by mail to contribute their portion of the funds , ; inst the passage of 
for the development of the local community, county, and State; | Can Alliance of New York, protesting against the passage ol 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. Burnett bill relative to immigration; to the Committee on Im- 
By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Petition of Phineas Towne, of St. | Migration and Naturalization. ae 
By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany bills for the relief of 

S. J. Garren and W. EB. Cross; to the Committee on Military 


2 


Louis, Mo., favoring the passage of House bill 1672, providing 
pensions for Indian war veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 


sions, Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Implement, Vehicle & Hardware Asso- By Mr. MOTT: Petition of the National German Alliance of 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo., favoring the passage of the Ransdell- | the State of New York, protesting against the passage of the 
liumphreys bill providing for flood prevention on the Mississippi | Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration am 
River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. Naturalization. 


By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce| By Mr. PADGETT: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
of Rochester, N. Y., protesting against the passage of the sea- | the estate of T. W. Powers; to the Committee on War Clains 
men’s bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase o! pension 
Fisheries. | to Frank Ferguson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, petitions of John Kelley (Inc.), E. R. Rud & Co., and By Mr. PLUMLEY: Petition of Louise Stone and 15 others 0 
Rochester Retail Shoe Dealers, of Rochester, N. Y., protesting | the State of Vermont and sundry citizens of the State 
asking that complete separation of church and state be 


of Illinois, 
assured 


against the passage of House bill 2973, relative to manufacturers 1) 752: to the 
placing their name on goods; to the Committee on Interstate | and protesting against the passage of Senate bill ‘o-; © 
and Foreign ‘Commerce’ Committee on the District of Columbia. , seknon 
By Mr. DILLON: Petition of citizens of Chamberlain, 8. Dak., 3y Mr. RAKER: Petition of miners’ unions at goed 
favoring the passage of bill compelling mail-order houses to pay | French Gulch, and Kennett, Cal., favoring the ee Mich. 
their share of taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. for an investigation of the recent strikes in Colorado and Ml 


Also, petition of citizens of the Black Hills district of the State | igan; to the Committee on Labor. hoy, Point 
of South Dakota, favoring the passage of the Lindquist pure By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of citizens of South Am aa, 
fabric and leather bill; to the Committee on Interstate and | Pleasant, Freehold, Jersey City, Somerville, eayoune, State of 
Foreign Commerce. quan, Newark, Elizabeth, Orange, and Allentown, of the at pill 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ | New Jersey, protesting against the passage of the Seat Marine 
Union, Local No. 388, St. Louis, Mo., favoring the passage of | in its present form; to the Committee on the ess 
Howse bill 1878, to improve the conditions between employees | and Fisheries. » Port of New 
and laborers and persons engaged in agriculture or horticulture; Also, petition of the Maritime Association of the 


to the Committee on the Judiciary. York, protesting against the passage of the se 


ymen’s bill in its 
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nt form; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 


present 
Me so. petition of the Employees’ Association, Philadelphia 


Navy Yard, favoring the Philadelphia Navy Yard for the loca- 
tion of the new dry dock; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Ry Mr. SELLS: Petition of citizens of the first congressional 

district of the State of Tennessee, favoring the passage of the 
Lin iquist pure-fabrie law; to the Committee on Interstate and 
‘oreign Commerce, 
Oe petition of citizens of Greenville, Elizabethtown, John- 
«oy City, Erwin, Bristol, and Jonesboro, of the State of Tennes- 
oe. favoring the passage of House bill 5308, relative to mail- 
order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

ny Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petition of White Pine Lumber 
(o.. of Detroit; Detroit Passenger Club; Grand Rapids Asso- 
ciation, of Grand Rapids; Transportation Club of Detroit; 
7 R. Russell, of Detroit; council of the city of Benton Harbor; 
Renton Harbor Development Co., all in the State of Michigan; 
ond the Maritime Association of the Port of New York, pro- 
testing against the La Follette seamen’s bill (S. 136); to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

\lso, petition of citizens of the third district of Michigan, 
favoring the passing of the pure fabric and leather bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Franers O. Linpquist; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of National German-American Alliance of the 
State of New York, protesting against the passage of the Bur- 
nett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Memorial of.the San 
Francisco Labor Council, favoring the passage of House bill 
i873 and Senate bill 927, relative to antitrust and injunction 
: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the council of the city of Richmond, Cal., 
‘ovoring legislation by Congress of flood control; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

hy Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Petition of the South St. 
Paul (Minn.) Branch of National Association of Employees, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, favoring the passage of House bill 
9202 to classify the salaries of veterinary inspectors, meat in- 
spectors, etc.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis, Minn,, favoring the passage of legisla- 
tion to employ consulting architects by the Treasury Depart- 
ment by waiving civil-service rules and regulations; to the 
Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 
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SENATE. 
Saturpay, December 20, 1913. 


met at 12 o’clock m, 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey, Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
ANNUAI 


The Senate 


REPORT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION (H. boc. 
NO. 503), 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the twenty- 
seventh annual report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the fiscal year ended December 15, 1913, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

INDIAN TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM AND YAKIMA INDIAN 

RESERVATION, 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr, President, on behalf of the joint com- 
mission created pursuant to a provision of the act making ap- 
. priations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
wens of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
pr = In ‘an tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 
se June 30, 1914, approved June 30, 1913, “ for the purpose 
- vvvesusating the necessity and feasibility of establishing, 
sruipping, ind maintaining a tuberculosis sanitarium in New 
- oe the treatment of tuberculous Indians, and to also 
sate the necessity and feasibility of procuring impounded 


Waters for the Vale} : 

of ee © Yakima Indian Reservation or the construction 
week “risation system upon said reservation, to impound the 
aters Ol 


ile Yakima River, Wash., for the reclamation of 
| sald reservation, and for the use and benefit of the 
n" iid reservation,” I submit a report. 
we aie Pr ‘appropriation act approved June 30, 1913, created 
“ COMMISsions to investigate Indian, affairs. One of 
ssions, composed of three Members of the Senate 
charged ww} embers of the House of Representatives, was 
lato the eon, ‘he very important and arduous duty of probing 
eXisting » ol of the Indian service with a view to reforming 
ie 'n its administrative methods and policies. The 
‘imission was directed to investigate and submit 


the lands 


Indians of 


other joint 
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before the Ist of January, 1914, its findings and recommenda- 
tions touching two radicaliy different but highly important de- 
tails connected with the Indian service. Undoubtedly the en- 
tire work of both commissions could have been intrusted to one, 
and the creation of two commissions instead of one is probably 
the result of a legislative entanglement which arose during the 
consideration by the respective Houses of Congress of the Indian 
appropriation act referred to. 

The Indian Affairs Committee of the Senate, to whom were 
presented many complaints of fraud and maladministration in 
the Indian service, finding itself unable, for lack of time and 
funds, to thoroughly look into all of these complaints, inserted 
an amendment in the bill providing for the creation of a joint 
commission of Congress, composed of three Members of each 
House, to investigate the Indian service generally, and pro- 
vided an appropriation of $50,000 for that purpose. In confer- 
ence this amendment was modified and the appropriation re- 
duced to $25,000. 

While the said Indian appropriation bill was under considera- 
tion in the Senate an amendment contemplating the establish- 
ment of a tuberculosis sanitarium in New Mexico for the benefit 
of Indians generally throughout the United States, and carrying 
$100,000 for that purpose, was inserted. A controversy, extend- 
ing over many years, having arisen in the State of Washington 
concerning disputed water rights of water users in the Yakima 
Basin, Wash., claiming adversely to water users on the Yakima 
Indian Reservation within said basin, an amendment was in- 
serted by the Senate appropriating $1,800,000, asserted to be the 
proportionate share of costs properly assessable against the 
Government to provide storage waters sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of said reservation. 

In lieu of these two amendments the conference inserted a 
paragraph providing for a joint commission of Congress, to be 
composed of four Members, two from each House, to investigate 
and report upon these two important subjects. Considering the 
far-reaching importance of the two subjects and the extension 
and modification of policies prevailing in the Indian service 
implied by the adoption of these two amendments, it was deemed 
wise to first obtain full information concerning them before 
committing Congress to the expenditures which their adoption 
would make necessary. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNseENnpD], and Representatives SterneNns 
of Texas and Burke of South Dakota were appointed to consti- 
tute the joint commission to determine the two subjects men- 
tioned. Probably for convenience and purposes of economy 
these four were also made members of the commission of six 
to investigate Indian affairs generally, Senator LANg, of Oregon, 
and Representative Carrer, of Texas, being the other 
members. 

Both commissions have been actively engaged in performing 
their duties. So far as consistent with the nature and the 
character of the same, the work of the two commissions has 
proceeded concurrently. The task assigned the commission to 
investigate Indian affairs generally is comprehensive; its powers 
and authority to inquire into the Indian service and recommend 
reforms is limited only by the funds available for its uses. It 
is not contemplated that this work shall be completed within a 
short time. It will be carried forward just as rapidly and 
zealously as circumstances may permit. The smaller commis- 
sion, however, whose jurisdiction is limited to the two subjects 
already referred to, has completed its labors and submitted its 
findings and recommendations. These, together with the testi- 
mony taken by the commission, will be available for the use of 
Congress when it assumes to determine the respective matters 
comprehended in the report of this commission. 

Let me now submit to the Senate, in conjunction with the 
report, a brief statement and explanation of the work and 
findings of this commission, pursuing the subject inversely to 
the order observed in the report. 

THE YAKIMA IRRIGATION CONTROVERSY. 

The commission believe that grave injustice has been done the 
Yakima and associated Indians by the Government of the 
United States in depriving them of waters and water privileges 
necessary in the cultivation of the irrigable lands on the Yak- 
ima Indian Reservation and to which the Indians equitably and 
in good faith are entitled. We also believe that it is the duty 
of Congress to set a precedent for justice and fair dealing by 
promptly and completely righting this wrong. We have worked 
out with some care the means and methods by which, in our 
judgment, this may be accomplished. 

The subject is not without difficulty. The inquiry has in- 
yolved many disputed facts, some of doubtful materiality, com- 
plicated principles of law, and policies of far-reaching public 
importance. 


I wi ) 
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THE TREATY OF 1855. slough which runs in a southeasterly direction about 12 Miles 
The treaty of 1855, ratified in 1859, under which the Govern- | and empties into the Toppenish Creek. 

ment acquired a vast area of land‘n the State of Washington It appears to have been generally believed in that locality 
from these Indians, and under which the Indians reserved an | that priority of water rights from the Yakima River depende 
area nearly 200,000 acres in extent, known as the Yakima In-| entirely on priority of appropriations to actual use. Aceord 
dian Reservation, contains no express reference to irrigation | ingly when the superintendent of the reservation fileq on the 
or to water rights. When this treaty was entered into little | 1,000 cubic feet per second of water for the reservation, ¢, 
progress had been made in any part of the United States in the | white setilers, having appropriated to actual use almost the 
irrigation of arid lands. Probably neither the representatives | entire low-water flow of the river, instituted injunction suits 
of the Government nor the Indians making the treaty then re- | in the State courts contesting the rights and e¢laims of water 


garded water privileges as of controlling importance. This | users on the reservation. These suits occasioned great dis. 


probably accounts for the fact that the treaty contains no ex- | turbance and anxiety among the water users, both on ang of 
press stipulation concerning water rights and privileges. | the reservation, stopped development, and gave promise of a 


Certain exclusive rights were, however, reserved in the treaty 
to the Indians: 


prolonged controversy. The Secretary of the Interior, My 
Hitchcock, undertook to effect a compromise of all the disputed 
The exclusive right of taking fish in all ithe streams running through | Water rights in the Yakima Basin. He arbitrarily allowed the 
or bordering said reservation is further secured to said confederated Yakima Indian Reservation 147 second-feet, which wag joc 
tribes and bands of Indians, as also the right of taking fish at all usual than the amount required to irrigate the land then in eaitinn. 

ve 





and accustomed pl 





‘ in common with citizens of the territory, and a . 
of erecting temporary buildings for curing them, together with the | tion on the reservation from the system actually in operation, 
privilege of hunting, gathering roots and berries, and pasturing their | The injunctions against the reservation water users were jn 
horses and cattle upon open and unclaimed land. force, and the lands actually in cultivation were limited ani 
Fishing and hunting were the principal occupations of these | reduced thereby. While the Indians and water users on jhe 
Indians when the treaty was made. But it was the desire and | reservation do not appear to have been agreed as to the amount 
policy of the Government. to convert them from a nemadic into | of water to which the reservation was entitled, or even to have 
an agricultural people. This seems to be generally admitted to | been unanimous in their contention as to the proper basis upon 
be the paramount purpose of the Government in entering into | which such rights could be determined, this adjustment py 
the treaty with the Indians. This is the opinion of ex-Seere- | former Secretary Hitcheeck was so manifestly insuifiicient to 
tary of the Interior Fisher, under date of January 23, 1913, ex- | afford the reservation lands then in cultivation a sufficient 
pressed in the following language: water supply, to say nothing of the very large irrigable area 
The Indian treaty negotiated in 1855 and ratified in 1859 was ‘to | 02 the reservation still unreclaimed, that universal discontent 
make possible the permanent settlement of the Yakima Indians and | and dissatisfaction arose. The subject was agitated. Com. 
their transformation into an agricultural people; to reserve an abun- | plaints increased and gathered volume during succeeding years 
! , a ears, 
dance of land and of water rights out of which the real needs of the ; 9 9 ‘ ee a 
Indians for farms and for irrigation water for such farms could be | Util August 24, 1912, whem the Indian appropriation act for 
satisfied as such needs might be determined by Congress or its duly | that year was approved and the following provision of law 
authorized executive agents. adopted : 
None of the lands—that is, no considerable area thereof— S ye ee ee ae oe beeen: 8 be, ae ae bares, authorized 
alee line coin + eae eae eal all PS and directed to investigate the conditions on the Yakima Indian Reser- 
were then or are now, susceptible of farming without irrigation. vation in the State, of Washington with a view to determine the best 
If this interpretation of the treaty be indorsed, namely, that | most practicable, and most feasible plan for providing water for such 
its primary design was to convert the Indians into an agricul- — of _ renee tape — Pom be oo — to cause ens 
eee 1. 4m GR nas ‘eal dite : . | pians, and reports to be made thereon, together with an estimated limit 
tural people, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that it was | o¢ cost of such irrigation projeet, and to submit his report thereon to 
the duty of the Government to reserve sufficient water for the | Congress on the first Monday in December, 1912, together with such 
use of the Indians on the reservation to carry out this purpose; | facts and ——— in support of the same as may be necessary to advise 
7 eae . . o > a 
and, failing to reserve such water flowing in the streams, to Cape ully in regard thereto. 
provide an adequate supply by storage and without cost to the Under the above authorization and requirement extended in- 
Indians. This construction is somewhat strengthened by the | VeStigations were made and a report submited as House Doct- 
: . . Saale ¢ y, ‘ sf ‘nopatary of tl 
fact that the Indians began to irrigate lands on the reservation | Ment No. 1299, being a communication from the Secretary of the 
about the time the treaty was made. The area of irrigated | Interior, transmitting a joint report of the supervising ensi- 
" > . 2 . cicing 
lands on the reservation were gradually extended until by 1897 | neer of the Reclamation Service, superintendent, and supervising 
the reservation system, according to the report made by Wil- | itrigation engineer of the Indian service, on the condition of 
liam Redman, June 30, 1897, a Government engineer, the system | the Yakima Indian Reservation with reference to irrigation. 
was capable of irrigating about 50,000 acres by the construction | This report is valuable, exhaustive, and in many respects cou 
of more lateral ditches. prehensive of the entire subject. It is available for the use of 
Members of Congress, and we have not seen fit to embody the 
senate REE Ta adiaess f a same in the report of the commission. me 
While the Indians began the construction of crude irrigation Secretary Fisher, in submitting this report, made the follow- 
works on the reservation about the time of the ratification of ing statement : 
"Os 7 Le ; 1A : ‘ j shite s rs ¢ : F ' j 
the treaty, 500, im on i course of tine white aettiers began to | Secretary Hitchcock had lawful authority to limit the rights of the 
locate upon and cultivate land on the opposite side of the | Indians in the low-water flow of the Yakima River and the limita : 
Yakima River and to take water from the river for irrigation a to = cubic ote — — oud pars = _ _ 
mMITNoOSeR These apnroprinti » war ‘ Raa Ne —s. settlement of water ri n the valley, is valid and binding. wed 
eee ce e appropriations were made for lands, some of | Otner conclusion would involve the acceptance of the doctrine that th 
vhich were located above the reservation, while the greater por- | Indians, by virtue of the treaty of 1855, ratified in 1859, then acquit 
ion of the same were on what is now known as the Sunnyside | a aoe a = the watey flowing in a aoe mich vaaat . 
tprton tte “(1e0 hic oa s irrios aras > 1 undetermined, and must forever remain undeterminable as to quanhl) 
irrigation project, which has an irrigable area of 102,000 acres, | sop it is contended that it is to be measured at any given time by whst 
and on which approximately 75,000 acres are now irrigated. | then appears to be the duty of water for that area, of whieh. 08 ot 
Vith the development of these irrigation works controversies | economic and cagtneotan ee aa, then feasible (oa the duty of 
on 0 arise ¢ » priority o Agtita mM i Ae it must be measured 50 years hence by wha e Dene ee ond 0 
began to arise as to the I riority of rights. The reservation | voter for the area which it them appears feasible to irrigate, and #9 
irrigation projects proceede d slowly, embarrassed by the fact | for any point of time in the future. ‘This would make it lmpossi™ 
that the Indians were not disposed to engage in agriculture, 
and on the whole were inclined to adhere to their traditional 
characteristics and occupations. The superintendent of the 





CONTROVERSY CONCERNING WATER RIGHTS IN THE YAKIMA BASIN, 


tha 


to measure the future water rights of the Indians at any speare, SS 
would prevent all irrigation development outside of the Indian ré OaaE 
tion; and would amount to a reservation of the total flow of the ’ 


jlize the water, 
without any obligation on the part of the Indians > e ian Peat? 







Yakima Indian Reservation, February 19, 1903, filed on 1,000 | which might thus flow forever unused to the sea. 18? itt tho 
cubic feet of water per second of time for the use and benefit negotiated in 1856 and ratified in 1859 was to mak ormation 
7 Sy oscars .< ae Oar Ss rae ane permanent settlement of the Yakima Indians and their on wr, 
of water users on the reservation. In 1896 work was begun by | into an agricultural people; to reserve an abundance of jane ® 


water rights out of which the real need of the Indians for farms ®° 
for irrigation water for such farms could be satisfied ae ete 
might be determined by Congress or its duly authorize’ right 
agents. It was not intended to. reserve either lands ss or of the 
above that measure, or to restrict the authority of Congeee determine 
Secretary of the Interior under the authority of Congress, o a 
the measure of the water rights needed by the Indiaus- | i. tndian 
Nevertheless it now appears that such limitation piacce 1 the 


the Irrigation Division of the United States Indian Sery- 
i n the reservation. A main canal with the capacity of 210 
cubic feet of water per second and about 124 miles in length, 
i five laterals aggregating approximately 12 miles, was re- 
ported by Engineer Redman in 1897; also the Toppenish Canal, 
ith the capacity of 104 cubic feet of water per second, 3.2 


7 841 : e inistration anc 
miles long ith four laterals, in all about 2 miles i TI water rights at a lower amount than sound adm e taken 
making .t al siete in ‘it : of re “ 315 3 tbie feet 6 real needs of the Indians require. | Therefore rand Sah arrest with- 
making & tots carrying capacity abo » cubic feet OF | to provide the Indians with additional water up to s and. bindiag 


ogality 
out cost to them, but without questioning the Lege ot for doing 
effect of Secretary Hitchcock's limitation. The ae methor cies cost 
this is to furnish stored water to the Indians - o beam reserved fof 
for storage up to the amount which originaily have >» 
them. 


water per second, with laterals about 14 miles in all for the dis- 
tribution of water. This does not include the provision made 
mear the head of the main canal for diverting from the Yakima 
River about 200 cubic feet of water per second into a natural 
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The joint commission of Congress does not acquiesce in, but 
repudiates, the compromise made by Secretary Hitchcock, award- 
ing 147 second-feet of water from the low-water flow of the 
Yakima River to the reservation as inadequate, unjust, and un- 
fair to the Indians, The attempt by former Secretary Fisher 
to justify it, while at the same time declaring the necessity for 

more liberal allowance of water, is difficult to comprehend. 
eae vyed and condensed, it can not mean anything more than 
that Secretary Hitchcock had legal authority to determine the 
ayestion, but in the exercise of this authority abused his discre- 
Hae and rendered a decision grossly unfair. 

“The case of Winters v. The United States (207 U. S., 564) 
] d not then been decided. That case is in some respects anal- 
- us to the one under consideration. It supports the theory 
that there was an implied reservation in the treaty of 1855 of 


eaffelent water from the Yakima River for the purpose of irri- | 





onting the lands reserved, and in connection with Winans v. 
United States (198 U. S., 381) supports strongly the proposition 
that inasmuch as the treaty of 1855 was a grant of rights by the 
Indians and not a grant of rights to them, all rights not ex- 
ressly or impliedly granted are reserved. 
In Winters v. United States the court says: 
rhe Indians had command of the lands and the waters—command of 
‘their beneficial use, whether kept for hunting, “and grazing roving 
ords of stock,” or turn to agriculture and the arts of civilization. Did 
ey give up all this? Did they reduce the area of their occupation 
d cive up the waters which made it valuable or adequate? And, even 
evarding the allegation of the answer as true, that there are springs 
i streams on the reservation flowing about 2,900 inches of water, the 
are pertinent. If it were possible to believe affirmative an- 
ht also believe that the Indians were awed by the power 
vernment or deceived by its negotiators. Neither view is pos- 
The Government is asserting the rights of the Indians. Cis 
int of tieir relations to the Government, it can not be sup- 
it the Indians were able to exclude by formal words every 
which might militate against or defeat the declared purpose 
s ; and the Government, * * *, 


ommission undertook to find the basis upon which former 








Secretary Hitehcock’s decision was grounded. It was asserted 
me professing familiarity with the subject that the award 
f 147 second-feet of water for the reservation and 650 second- 


feet for nonreservation water users was based on the actual 
mount of water then appropriated. According to the best 
formation obtainable, Secretary Hitchcock, in fact, allowed 
‘the reservation less water than was then required to irrigate 
» lands actually in cultivation, while the allowance of 650 
second-feet was sufficient to irrigate probably 20,000 acres more 
than the total area of nonreservation lands then under cultiva- 
tion and irrigated from the Yakima River. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. In reference to the statement of the 


Senator from Arkansas relative to the ecubie feet per second 
lowed under Secretary Hitchcock’s order, I wish to ask 
ether he allowed a less amount than was in actual use by 
e Indians at the time? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; the commission so finds. 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That the order allowed less than 
the Indians were actually using? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and in addition to that, as I have 

a ready said, at the time of this finding injunction suits were 


force which had reduced the amount of the water that was 

|.ing used on the reservation. I shall conclude my discussion 

et this feature of the subject in just a few moments. 

The half-hearted efforts of former Secretary Fisher to justify 

— decision is shocking to an unprejudiced and fair 
Whatever 


complicated issues of law may be involved in this 
roversy, our Government should carry out in good faith its 
treaty with the Indians, and if the United States refuses to 
brogate it this may not be done through mere executive agents 
but only by express legislation. 


oh. Another time when legislation affecting this subject is 
undet ae it may become necessary to present the 
Hatter more in detail, 

mS findings of the commission and their recommendations are 


ay 


‘planatory and are as follows: 


y a the allowance by the former Socomtany of the Interior, Mr. 
na eens 147 second-feet of water of the low-water flow of the 
akima Indic for the use and benefit of the irrigable lands on the 
tneeuitabe Reservation was when made, and now is, inadequate, 
2 Fr Yh unfair to said Indian reservation. 
tebte ben consideration of the whole subject, we believe that vested 
and that th.) ced to water users other than those on said reservation, 
ply their nesoa ww tter flow of the Yakima River is insufficient to sup- 
believe that tr and the requirements of said reservation. We therefore 
the irtigable vy uited States should poovtee for the use and benefit of 
storage mainte rtion of said reservation, free from storage cost and 
said Tesery ati nance cost, sufficient water to equal the amount to which 
Hiteheock nto" was equitably entitled when the finding of Secretary 


as made. 


Whi ss ; 
envined’ dificult to determine what this amount should be, we are 
of the Yakima Ree not be less than one-half of the natural flow 


r, and should be sufficient to irrigate one-half of 
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each allotment of irrigable land on said reservation That this ill 
cost approximately $500,000, and we recommend that an appropriation 
of said amount for this purpose be authorized, payable in five annual 
installments, as the needs of irrigation on said reservation may demand, 


and on estimates to be submitted: said 500.000 being the amount we 
believe necessary to purchase such free water in addition to the amourt 
now available for the irrigable land cen said reservation, from the R: 
lamation Service, as will he required for this purpose. 

3. As to the portion of the irrigable allotments in excess of the area 
to be furnished water free, the allottees may be permitted, but should 


not be required, to sell the same or any portion thereof under such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary of the Interior may preser 


The cost of furnishing water for such area not to be furnished water 
free shall be apportioned equitably according to benefits. 

4. As to all allottees on the said Yakima Indian Reservation the 
equitable proportionate cost, both as to storage water, in addition to 
such amount as shall be furnished free. and as to the st of mainte- 
nance and distribution of all water furnished for said irrigable lands on 
said reservation, shall be charged to the allottees respectively, and pay 


able from their proportionate individual shares of tribal funds when 
distributed. 


5. In the event any allottee shall receive a patent in fee to an allot 
ment of irrigable land before the amount so charged against him has 
been repaid to the United States, then such amount remaining unpaid 
shall become a first lien on his allotment, and the fact of such lien 
and the amount thereof shall be recited on the face of each patent in 
fee issued. 


As to all grantees of allottees to whom patents have been issued the 
cost, which would be charged against the proportionate individual 
shares of allottees if the lands were not patented, shall be fixed as a 
lien upon the lands patented. 

Nothing can be clearer than that tribal funds should not be 
used to reclaim individual allotments. On this reservation 
many of the allotments can not be irrigated, and it is grossly 
unjust to use the funds belonging to all for the benefit of some 
members of the tribe. Whatever of precedent for such action 
may be cited, we think the correct principle is recognized by 
this commission in requiring that such expenses as are not to be 
paid by the Government in the reclamation of the irrigable 
lands on the Yakima Indian Reservation shall be charged to the 
individual. allottees benefited and paid out of their propor- 
tionate shares of the tribal funds. In the event any allottee 
receives a patent in fee, the balance remaining due the Govern- 
ment slrould of course become a lien upon his allotment. 

It is believed that if the recommendations herein made are 
pursued by the Congress this much-disputed question will | 
satisfactorily settled. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion at that point? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. Is it the recommendation of the report that 
the United States shall buy from itself through the Reclam: 
tion Service the right to some reservoir? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; no right in a reservoir. I will say to 
the Senator that the amendment inserted in the act by the Sen- 
ate contemplated an appropriation of $1,800,000 as the propor- 
tionate share chargeable against the reservation for the reser- 
voirs necessary to be constructed. Now, we do not think that 
the Indian service ought to go into the construction of reser- 
voirs or ought to have anything to do with such matters. We 
think that whatever reservoirs are constructed should be con- 
structed under the Reclamation Service, and the Indian service 
furnished water as in the nature of a private water user. 

Mr. WARREN. What is in my mind is this: Whether the 
money shall be appropriated directly for the purpose of .  ecting 
those reservoirs, and perhaps be expended under the supervision 
of the Reclamation Service, or whether the Reclamation Service 
money shall be taken to build the reservoirs, and then the 
money may be reimbursed to that fund? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Nothing is taken from the Reclamation 
Service fund under this proposed legislation. The appropriation 
is in the nature of a restitution by Congress for a mistake that 
was made in permitting the appropriation of waters which 
rightfully belong to the Indians. That is the theory upon 
which we have proceeded. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. I simply want to suggest that the manner in 
which it would be worked out would be that the purchase would 
be made of stored water under what is known as the Warren 
Act. That was really what was contemplated by the amend- 
ment that was inserted in the Indian bill—that the Government 
would purchase of the water that was actually stored by the 
Reclamation Service such water as would be necessary to water 
all the irrigable lands. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The amendment to the Indian appropria- 
tion act contemplated the appropriation of $1,800,000 at the res- 
ervation’s proportionate share of the cost of constructing reser- 
voirs. 

Mr. JONES. It contemplated the purchase of water sufficient 
to irrigate all of the lands of the reservation that would be 
eapable of irrigation? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 
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Mr. JONES. 


Now, your proposition here is to appropriate 
enough money to furnish to the lands of the Indians alone the 
quantity of water which you think ought to be furnished to 
them free, without taking inte account—— 


Mr. ROBINSON. No; it is not limited to the Indians. The 
water is to be furnished to such portions of each allotment as 
should have water free. We think that is not less than one-half. 

Mr. JONES. You contemplate that, but you do not con- 
template the appropriation of any money for securing water 
for the additional half of the allotment? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, ne; we contemplate that that shall be 
furnished by the Reclamation Service just as to a private user. 

Mr. JONBDS. But in the other bill the $1,800,000 con- 
templated furnishing water for all the lands, reimbursement 
to be made to the Treasury under the Warren Act for water 
for lands not getting free water. 

Mr. WARREN. In any case the Reclamation Service will 
spend no money that is not returned to it, butthe money actually 
expended will be a direct appropriation in whatever manner it 
may come from the United States to put the Indians on the 
basis on which they ought to be put—that is, as to a certain 
number of them, will they be furnished water free of charge? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; there is no suggestion of taking any- 
thing out of the reclamation fund. ‘The appropriation is a 
direct appropriation, so far as the suggestions contained in this 
report are concerned. 

TUBERCULOSIS AND TRACHOMA AMONG THE INDIANS. 

Mr. President, the second branch of duty assigned the com- 
mission, namely, to investigate and report upon the feasibility 
of establishing and maintaining a sanitarium in New Mexico for 
the treatment of tuberculous Indians, involyes one of the large 
problems confronting the Indian service. 

Investigations into the health of the Indians, on a somewhat 
comprehensive plan, were commenced about the year 1909. The 
funds and the force then available for this work were inade- 
quate. Nevertheless, much valuable but in some respects in- 
accurate information was collected. 

August 10, 1912, the President of the United States laid ‘before 
Congress, in a special message, the substance of this informa- 
tion. That message is as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

The present conditions of health on Indian reservations and in Indian 
schools are, broadly speaking, very unsatisfactory. In many parts of 
the Indian country infant mortality, tuberculosis, and disastreus dis- 
eases generally prevail to an extent exceeded only in some of the most 
insanitary of our white rural districts and in the worst slums of our 
large cities. 

The death rate in the Indian country is 35 per thousand, as com- 
pared with 15 per thousand—the average death rate for the United 
States as a whole. The average death rate in some of the healthiest of 
our cities is as low as 12 per thousand. No exact figures are yet avail- 
able for infant mortality among Indians, but field studies now being 
made show that while proportionately more Indian babies than white 
babies are born, very many more Indian babies die. 

Last year, of over 42,000 Indians examined for disease, over 16 per 
cent of them had trachoma, a contagious disease of the eye, frequently 
resulting in blindness, and so easily spread that it threatens both the 
Indian communities and all their white neighbors. It is a disease so 
serious that at no port of entry in this country is the immigrant with 
trachoma allowed to land. On the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Res- 
ervations 71 per cent of the school children have trachoma. The curing 
of this disease frequently requires years of constant care. Of the 40,000 
Indians examined, 6,800 had tuberculosis. On the White Earth Reser- 
vation, in Minnesota, a house-to-house canvass in 1910 and 1911 re- 
vealed that of 3,800 Indians 600 had tuberculosis. An examination of 
half the Indians on the Blackfeet Reservation, Mont., shows that one- 
third of that number have tuberculosis. Of the total population. of the 
Colorado River Reservation, Ariz., 20 per cent have tuberculosis. At 
the school of the Mescalero Reservation, in New Mexico, where climatic 
conditions are ideal, 6 per cent of ‘the children in school have tubercu- 
losis. Of the 7,000 Indians of the Pine Ridge Reservation, 8. Dak., 
over one-fourth have tuberculosis. Even in southern California at least 
10 per cent of the Ind‘'ans have this dread disease. In addition to 
these scourges and the special lowering of vitality which exists in these 
sections where the Indians can procure intoxicants, they are more ‘sub- 
ject than the average white man to the whole list of acute diseases. 
Few Indian homes anywhere have proper sanitary conditions, and in 
many instances the bad condition of their domestic surroundings is 
almost beyond belief. 

As guardians of the welfare of the Indians, it is our immediate duty 
to give to the race a fair chance for an unmaimed birth, healthy chilid- 
hood, and a physically efficient maturity. J 

The most vigorous campaign ever waged against diseases among the 












In ns is now under way. It began in 1909. Prior to that time little 
attention had been given to the hygiene and health of the Indians. On 
500 eservations, equal in area to a State, there were not more than 
tw ysicians, frequently only one. In 1909 tens of thousands of 
Indians were substantially witheut any chance to reach a doctor. 
The Government was startled into a reform in this matter through the 


discovery that at the Phoenix Indian School, Arizona, more than 65 
per cent of the children were infected with trachoma. In response to 
the showing then made, Congress immediately appropriated an emer- 
gency sum of $12,000. Physicians sparsely scattered over the Indian 
country were then organized as the nucleus of an efficient fighting force, 
and the fight has been conducted not only on curative but on preventive 
lines As the need for this work has become more apparent, congres- 
sional appropriations have steadily increased; but even ‘to-day ‘the 
effective fighting force of the service is so disproportionate to ‘the ground 
to be covered and the problems to be met that it is impossible to make 
even a medical survey of the whole field, 
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The Indian service has under its general supervision 296,000 India 
and of these it is a conservative estimate to say that 160/000 oa ans, 
entirely dependent on the Wederal medical service. This sors. 
160 physicians, over a third of whom, under their terms of on... 
ment, devote only a part of their time to Indians. When it js 2! 
bered that Indians are so scattered that a physician frequent|y —s 
drive a day or more out and a day or more back to reach one tary” 
the inadequacy of such service is plain. While there are many effici..| 
and self-sacrificing physicians in the service, the smallness of the at 
aries, which average only $1,186 a year, necessarily affects ihe es 
cation and ability of the physicians engaged. In spite of adver” 
ditions, thousands of cases of tuberculosis and trachoma are beins 
tematically treated, and serious epidemies of @iphtheria, measles.) 
brospinal meningitis, and other infectious diseases have |yeon n° Poe ned 
Hundreds of lives have been saved, anda distinct start has beon aaeal 
getting fresh air and generally better sanitary conditions into the Lou.” 

The Indian medical service should therefore be substantially incr’: 
in size and should be lifted into efficiency through the better men wh 0 . 
as a rule, only better salaries can command. Of course this — 
should take place along carefully planned business lines end withont 
extravagance and afier a comparative study of other medica! wtevien 


ee, 








Through the proper channels is now submitted to Congress 
mate for the Indian medical service for $253:350, accompanied by a 
detailed statement of the expenditures mired. This sum, togethe: 
with an addition to the amounts which will probably be available jn 
the Indian appropriation bill for the current year, and which yw re 
asked for in that bill before all the data now available were at hand 
will enable the Indian service to make a complete medical and sanitin, 
survey of the whole field, with a view to curing existing troubies ani 
to the prevention, so far as may be, of their recurrence. With this 
additional appropriation, if granted by Congress, it is believed that tho 
tide can be turned, that the danger of infection among the Indians 
themselves and to the several millions of white persons now living as 
neighbors to them can be greatly reduced, and genuine cooperation with 
local State boards of health now already under way can be adequately 
provided for. It is not expected te build up a highly organized Indian 
medical service, but rather to put efficient physicians and nurses and 
field matrons, properly equipped to reach all the Indian families, in tho 
field, where service under the best conditions is one of constant gel;. 
sacrifice and hardship, but where constant application to those methods 
which the study of modern hygiene has developed will show results gs 
encouraging as fully to justify the expenditure of the sums herein 


asked. 
Wm. H. Tarr. 


An esti. 


THe WuHitEe Hovusr, August 10, 1912. 


The estimates submitted were as follows: 

For the construction of a tuberculosis hospital for the treatment of 
adult tuberculosis cases, and cases past ‘the incipient stage of the dis 
ease, for the use of Indian patients from all sections of the country, 
$100,000; for the empleymeut of two additional medica! inspectors 
cluding salary and expenses, $8,400; for the employment and expenses 
of an assistant supervisor for the developing to greater efficiency the 
teaching of home sanitation by field matrons and teachers of how 
keeping. $4,200; for increasing the number of and salaries of pb) 
cians, $85.000; for increasing the salaries of nurses, $2,750; for 
creasing the salarics of certaia field matrons, $4,000: Provided, That 
the amounts paid to physicians, nurses, and matrons out of the funds 
hereby appropriated shall mot be included within the limitation o1 
salaries and compensation of employees contained in the act of June 7, 
1897. 

To establish a central pathological laboratory, $1.000; for the pur 
chase of transportation equipment for physicians, ficld matrons, an 
field nurses, $10,000; for the correction of sanitary defects in Indi 
homes, $10,000: for the building of screened sleeping porches on sclions 
and hospitals, $10,000; for equipping schools with playground appar 
tus, $15,000: for the purchase of standard medical literature for piy- 
sicians, $2,000; for the purehase or publication of pamphiets, post 
cards, placards, and other literature on health subjects for distributioa 
among Indians, $1,000; in all (submitted), $253,550. 

Nore: To defray the expenses of a special health campaign planne! 
for the fiscal year 1918 Congress was asked for an appropriatior 
$250,000, At the present date the ‘Senate has allowed $150,000 only, 
and if the work is to be carried out .as planned additional funds must 
be apropriated. tien 

If the bill for $150,000, mentioned above, is enacted, the money wi" 
be used to defray expenses of ‘the field campaign against the two cs 
eases, trachoma and tubereulosis, and would mot be available for use 
in increasing the efficiency of the work on the reservations where it 
proposed to inaugurate separate campaigns for the betterment o! th 
local sanitary conditions. E 

Of 42,645 Indians examined for disease 16.11 per cent, or b.* 
were found to be suffering from tuberculosis. ‘There Is no a= tag 
the United States for the treatment of adult tubercuiar sutton, * 
there is provision for only 175 incipient tubercular children of sciv’ 
age. The necessity for a Government sanatorium for the accommo 
tion of some of the more needy cases ts certainly apparent. | 

At present the entire Indian country fis receiving only such mee 
inspection as may be made by the medical supervisor and rT : 
expert who is engaged in special tuberculosis work. hysteni” | 
spection ‘fs absolutely necessary, and can not be carried dig 
ditional inspectors are appointed. These physicians would dpery 
to regular districts, where they would have immediate r nares Bn 
eal matters, including supervision ef physicians, collection eee 
tistics, and improvement of sanitary conditions on the ren Awe . 

At neither agencies nor schools do physicians bave Siagneatic ? 
necessary apparatus to carry on pathological work for Casini 
poses. Were a laboratory of this kind established, samples, ede 
of cases suspected of having tuberculosis could be Ra rend et 
pert in such work, The examination of sputum dione wee diagnos’ 
the entire time of one pathologist. Many other problems oe story | 
are constantly requiring such help as is afforded by a ¥ 
this kind. ved in the 

There is at present only one supervisor of schools —__ aol 
work of developing to greater efficiency the teach a or field as not 
tion by field matrons and teachers of housskeeping, ant in it for the past 
yet been covered by her, although constantly ee tof all those 1° 
three years. This subject is one of the most impor cived the attentio: 
be taught in the Indian schools, and has not yet rece 5 
which it deserves. ; with the 

The medical force as it now stands is inadequate (0 Oo "shronsi 
present health situation, and material —— vredical corps. 10° 
substantial increase in number and salaries 4 the Government service 
dian service physicians are the poorest paid in 












6,879, 
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| 
+ their work is fully as difficult and, in many instances, involves The entrance salary for nurses in the Indian service is below that for 
hardship than any other service except during times of war. any other branch of the Government service, and the average compensa- 
at present 52 contract physicians and 86 _regular physicians. | tion and allowances given them is also smaller. The civil-service reg 
raect physicians receive an average of $575 per year and the | ister for nurses is constantly depleted and vacancies remain unfilled. 
physicians an average of $1,186 per year. The contract phy- | There is great demand for more and more competent nurses, and it is 

\ not have the time, nor do they receive sufficient compensa- | proposed to increase their average salary $60 per year. 
ble them to render the amount of medical work required, and | : [ 


- au Many of the field matrons have rendered faithful service for years at 
ssible, also, to obtain efficient and satisfactory regular physi- | a fixed salary, have earned promotion, and should receive it. ‘The 


- 4 J , C above 
t the salaries now paid as is desired. There is very little chance | sum will permit the slight increase desired. It is proposed also to 

tion of physicians, and no annual leave is allowed them un- | raise the standard of requirements for eligibility and to secure apy 

stitute is furnished and paid for. Instead of the present low 


, | cants better trained to teach sanitation. Unless the entrance salary i 
nd practical impossibility of receiving promotion, physicians | raised it will be impossible to secure the employees desired. The ap 
graded and allowed increased compensation commensurate | portionment of the present appropriation for industrial work and 
services. Comparing the salaries received by physicians in 


’ ! | of timber, from which field matrons are paid, does not permit an 
‘ian service with those of any other branch of the Government, | crease in the salaries this year. vs 


| list of medical officers of the United States Navy, United States 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, and the Indian 


z ‘ once apparent that the class of men attracted by the Navy, Better transportation facilities are needed in many places and shx 1 
‘army, and Marine-Hospital Service is of much higher grade than that | be supplied. Other funds are not available for this purpose. 
cntering the Indian service. The following is a comparative table of | ,_ It is proposed to increase the efficiency of the Medical C by d 


I 
ing them a few carefully selected journals and books on the d 
| Most common among Indians. 




















_ There are on certain reservations hundreds of Indian homes w 
eengenesias — openable windows, floors, or provision for ventilation; and it is 
United States Pub- on these very reservations that tuberculosis is rife. This is a } Re 
| ce saith iUni States Indis disease and thrives best under the conditions found in su I 
= es ; : lic Health and |United States Indian , , : § l 
United States Army Marine-Hospital! service. is proposed to use this fund to relieve such situations by re ig 
Service. homes sanitary, giving special attention to those where tubercul 
present, making them not only comfortable to the patient or pati 
x ss ome also preventing them from becoming foci of infection. 
neral, | Surgeon General, | Surgeon General, | Medical supervisor Jn every Indian school there are pupils predisposed to tuberculosis, 
: ’ $6000 ’ $5,000 ? $3,000 ? | many of whom develop the disease and are sent home. Most of these 
i. tor | caeeet ss 000 Assistant Surgeon | Assistant medical | C@!l/dren could be saved if at these schools facilities were available to 
M oF, | 2 99,00U. pee 060 . supervisor , $2,200 ae ot the modern method of outdoor sleeping. In schools in which 
. . ’ 7 » EE Ss as * ria. i Las 7 AY . or} , a ctiecah! an } . 
; nspector, | Lieutenantcolonel, |.Senior surgeon, | Ophthalmologist, a a been tried it has proven thoroughly practicable, and the results 
i , $4,500 $3.500 $1,800 obtained justify the prediction that if all delicate children are required 
} oe te oe a tine eae to sleep on screened porches while in attendance at school there will be 
£ $4,0 Surgeon, $3,500. | Physicians, from , ; ~ — oe : tee 
Major, $4,000 rgeon, $3,500 900 to $1 400; | 2 marked decrease in the morbidity from this disease among Indian 
average, $1,168. —_— in the open air is now universally r ized tial t 
tant | Captain, $2,400. asset ssis . ge ee aa ae SCCOREIICE BS essential to ti 
‘ - | ‘ aptain, $2,408 es — development of normal, healthy children. Imdian schools should 
20n First lieutenant, | Assistant surgeon, | Entrance salary thoroughly Saupe this year with simple apparatus to stimul 
$2,000 , $1,600 mer $1,000. ? | to spend their leisure in outdoor exercise. This measure 
, ° eo ’ . 


prevent the development of many cases of tubercular and « 
~—s- * insipid ibecsahatith Ltesnces —— - | tious diseases among Indian pupils. This fund will only | 
proposed to increase the compensation and number of Indian 









































schools where other funds are not available. 
¢ physicians im accordance with the following scheme, which | A wide dissemination among Indians of educational literature con- 
g medical positions authorized at present and the new positions | taining the essential facts of sanitation and the prevention of the s; i 
ases in salary recommended : of disease is absolutely necessary if the Indians are to be educated to 
; | live more sanitary lives. 
ee a ae : The above estimates include only those items which are not provided 
all- INo.| —_ Bean ae No. | —_ ma for in the appropriation for the “ Relief of distress and prevent 
1. [new aoe Pe ary. | Salary. | disease, 1912,” it being assumed that $150,000 will be allowed. 

. re ; * The Indian appropriation act approved August 24, 1912, mak- 

Medical supervisor.) 1 | $3,000 | $3,000 | Medical supervisor .| 1 | $3,000; $3,000 | ing appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, con- 

xpert...) 2] 2,21 2,200 | Medical inspector..| 1] 2,200/ 2,200 | 4,; 1 th . ane ee : : ; 

tes Medical inspectors..| 2| 2,000} 4,000 tained the following provision for an examination as to the 
phvsi-| 2] 1,800] 3,600 | Medical inspectors | 2{| 2,000 4,000 | prevalence of tuberculosis and other contagious and infectious 
phthal- | | (ophthalmolo- diseases among the Indians: 

Assistant physician} 1] 1,600] 1,600 800 | Provided, That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as ma a 
600 necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
| 500 not otherwise appropriated, to enable the Public Health and Marine- 
— Hospital Service to make a thorough examination as to the prevalence 

re | Bi cosas i 10, 400 | Bi of tuberculosis, trachoma, smallpox, and other contagious and infectious 
see === = == | diseases among the Indians of the United States, full report to be 

Chief h thom! Bhiscseacd 1,600 | Medical inspector | 1 |........ 2,2 made to Congress not later than February 1, 1913, with such recom- 

(acting chief mendations as may be deemed advisable. 
heaith). ee f ‘ a : . 

Medicalclerk(health| 1 |........ 1,60 Pursuant to the foregoing provision, in order that the very ify 
ia ine 5 m section). __ | large area to be investigated might be covered within the limited try 
; ing Clerk...) B josonsons 700 | Disbursing clerk...| 1 )........ 700 | time allowed, the Indian country was divided into districts and if 

i Senior physician) 1 }........ 1,600 a . ¢ laxi lee ae aes 
ee (pathologist). representatives of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Serv- oF 
—— ——— | ice, assigned as follows: as 
AS Leena 2,300 Totel......... “hy . . iM 
- fp heleencrnin - age Asst. Surg. B. J. Lioyd, Washington, Idaho, iy 
taeet | osm ie : od ; "assed Asst. Surg. W. C. Billings, northern California, Oregon, Ni 
a it | 2 , 9 , ’ x= 
ent, | 1 | a , 500 Copeteen sent, I Gennsemes 2, 500 vada. a : i 
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Trachoma is a disease of the membrane of the eyelids, chronic 
in character, characterized by inflammation and followed by a 
thickening of the eyelids. The disease is contagious, is gen- 
erally believed to be the result of a bacillus, and is transmitted 
through the medium of the secretion by direct contact. It is 
promoted by personal uncleanliness and insanitary habits of 
living, such as overcrowding in poorly lighted houses, and the 
use of common washbasins and towels. The disease occasions 
a contraction of the eyelids and a clouding of the transparent 
corneal surface, frequently resulting in blindness. Undoubtedly 
trachoma is spreading, and unless vigorous precautions are en- 
forced and adequate remedies applied, there will be added to the 
miseries of the Indian race blindness. 

A simple statement of the nature of trachoma, its cause, and 
the usual method of its transmission suggests the only practical 
method of relief, which is summed up in the words “ sanitation” 
and “precaution.” The disease is easily preventable. It is 
almost incurable. The Indian boarding schools and day schools 
have afforded opportunity for the spread of this loathsome dis- 
ease, which is exceedingly prevalent among Indian pupils. 
Washes and minor surgical operations, consisting of the re- 
moval of the affected membrane, afford only temporary relief. 
Permanent results can only be accomplished by improving the 
sanitary habits of the Indians, giving them instructions in per- 
sonal and domestic hygiene, and in enforcing precautions against 
contagion and infection. 

There is presented herewith an instructive anc interesting dis- 
cussion of the subject contained in Senate Document No. 1038, 
Sixty-second Congress, third session, compiled under the au- 


thorization of the Indian appropriation act of August 24, 1912. | 


This is publishec in the Recorp for the convenience of Senators 
who may desire to pursue the subject in detail. 

Tue NATURE OF TRACHOMA AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE INDIVIDUAL. 

Lefore presenting the data collected bearing upon the prevalence 
of trachoma it is pertinent to describe briefly the disease and the 
degree to which it may impair the physical and economic efficiency 
of any race suffering from its ravages. 

DEFINITION OF TRACHOMA. 

Trachoma, or granular lids, is a disease of the conjunctiva or lining 
membrane of the eyelids, chronic in character and prone to remissions 
and exacerbations. The disease is characterized by an inflammatory 
onset, which is followed by an inflammatory deposit or thickening of 
the structures of the eyelid. The inflammation causes destruction more 
or less complete of the conjunctival tissues, so that scar tissue is formed, 
which has a marked tendency to contraction. 

HISTORICAL NOTE REGARDING TRACHOMA, 

Trachoma is regarded as a disease of orlental origin. Our knowledge 
of its existence extends far into the past, references to it having been 
found in the writings of the ancient Greeks and Egyptians. Origi- 
nally endemic in the Far East, the disease extended to the Mediterra- 
nean littoral and later spread over Europe. It is particularly preva- 
lent in Russia, parts of Austro-Hungary, eastern Germany, and along 
the shores of the Baltic and North Seas, especially in Finland and 
Holland. In southern Europe, Italy, Greece, and Spain are most 
affected in the order named, 

It has been observed that, generally speaking, trachoma is most 
vevalent in those countries having an extensive seaboard, and it 
preads usually from the littoral to the interior along travel routes. 
t has been regarded in the United States as an exotic disease, and, 
although cases were undoubtedly imported from time to time prior 

iis rigid exclusion under the immigration laws, the disease has not 
as yet become general in its distribution. While it has been known 
to exist in some of the large urban centers in the Eastern States, there 
is evidence that here a decrease has followed local preventive meas- 
ures, and the systematic exclusion of arriving aliens so afflicied. 

Trachoma has been endemic for years in certain restricted areas of 
southern Illinois and in the mountainous regions of West Virginia and 
Kentucky. In the latter State an investigation recently conducted 
by Surg. John McMullen of the United States Public-Health Service 
showed a prevalence of the disease of 124 per cent among 3,974 people 
examined in seven counties. Since these mountain people are among 
the purest types of Anglo-Saxons in the United States and little asso- 
ciated in recent years with arriving immigrants, and since evidences 
were found of many long-standing cases, it would appear that the 
period of endemicity of the disease in the section referred to extends 
over generations. 

As will be shown later, the Indians are severely afflicted with the 
disorder, and among them also it has long prevailed, but the time and 
manner of its introduction is problematicai. 

AGE INCIDENCE OF TRACHOMA. 

Trachoma is a disease which may be contracted at any age, with the 
exception that infants are less prone to contract the infection. It has 
previously been supposed that very young children escape owing to the 
lack of certain tissue elements in_ the eyelids which subsequently de- 
velop. During the investigations here reported upon, however, a few 
cases were observed among infants under 1 year of age, which in- 
dicates that the infection can cccur very early in life, and it is known 
that it can persist in an active form among the very aged. 

THE CAUSE OF TRACHOMA. 

The discharges from the trachomatous eye have long been the object 
f patient bacteriological research, as well as the trachomatous tissue 
self. As a result, claims have frequently been made of the finding 
of a specific organism of infeciion, but one after another of these claims 
were refuted. 

In 1907, however, Greef and Von Prowachek independently dis- 
covered certain small bodies in tissue cells from trachomatous cyes 
which they supposed bore a casual relation to the disease, and lately 
Dr. Anna Williams, of the research laboratories of the city of New 
York, has exhaustively studied an extremely small, hemoglobinophbilic 
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bacillus which she isolated from cases of papillary trachoma in wh); 
these trachoma bodies or inclusions were present. She concludes uch 
bacillus and inclusion are probably identical in papillary eat 


and hence that the bacillus is probably the cause of the Socane ae 
announcement, if confirmed, will be of the greatest value in econ 


studies of trachoma and in devising measures for its prevention. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE DISSEMINATION OF TRACHIO\, 
The medium of contagion is the secretion of the trachomatous 
The transmission of the contagion may be by direct contact oy {| = 
fection may adhere to articles cf common use, such as clothing. _ 
clothing, handkerchiefs, towels, etc. The walls and floors of dwellj red 
occupied by trachomatous patients and the furniture used by them ae 
presumably become contaminated, assuming such places {to 2 
filthy condition and the persons themselves uncleanly in their habit. 

The factors which facilitate the dissemination of trachoma —_ 
therefore, the conditions which prevail wherever human beinzs . 
closely crowded together, as in tenement houses, hovels, school. fa 
insanitary institutions. The careless personal habits and unhygicnte 
conditions characteristic of ignorance and poverty, the use of th 
common towel and washbasin, and the agency of the fly, create Pa 
ditions which could obviously favor the spread of trachoma ag a 
would that of any infectious disease. —_ 


SYMPTOMS AND COURSE OF TRACHOMA, 


The changes in the tissues of the eyelids and eyeball, which take 
place as the result of trachoma, give rise to many and long-continued 
symptoms. It is not pertinent here to describe them in detail, pyt 
it is necessary to state that they are oftentimes painful, interforo 
with the patient's bodily comfort, and reduce his working efficiency | 

The amount of discomfort depends on the stage of the disease 
During the acute onset and at times of exacerbations, there js the 
usual sensation of a foreign body in the eye. When the cornea becomes 
involved, and especially when corneal ulcers develop, the pain is jp 
tense, the eyes are extremely sensitive to light, and there is spasin of 
the muscles of the eyelids (photophobia), with profuse discharge of 
water and, oftentimes, pus. ” 

The disease may continue for years, the membrane of the eyolid 
gradually becoming destroyed and its place taken by scar tissue. As 

reviously stated, also, the cornea of the eyeball eventually becomes 
nvolved. Its normal transparent appearance is lost, and a cloudy con- 
dition develops which seriously interferes with vision. 2 


THE DANGERS OF TRACHOMA, 


Trachoma may be so severe from the outset as to destroy the vision 
in a few months, or even weeks, As a result of such acute infection, 
early and deep ulceration of the cornea may ensue, followed by per 
foration, infection of the interior of the eyeball, and evacuation of its 
contents. 

In untreated trachoma, damage to the cornea at some stage of the 
disease is the rule. This corneal involvement takes the form of ulcera- 
tion, keratitis (inflammation of the cornea), and the formation of a 
condition known as pannus. Pannus consists in the clouding or fog 
ging of the transparent corneal surface, so that it presents a ground 
glass appearance. In one form of pannus there is an overgrowth of 
= salmon-colored tissue so dense as often completely to obstruct 
vision. 

As scar tissue formation advances in the lids, it contracts, thus 
destroying the lids and causing them to curve in (entropion), with the 
result that the eyelashes are constantly in contact with the eyebal! 
The irritation caused thereby brings about inflammation of the cornea, 
which may be followed by ulceration or thickening so that the cornea 
may become opaque or — perforate and the eye be lost. 

Without dwelling upon the truly desperate conditions that may result 
from trachoma, it is remarkable to what degree even apparently insiz 
nificant alteration In the transparency of the cornea may affect vision 
Even slight haziness of the cornea, hardly apparent to the naked eye, 
often sadly obscures the sight. 

It is safe to say that 75 per cent of untreated trachoma cases suffer 
some visual damage, including errors of refraction, by reason of change 
caused during some stage of the disease. ‘These ill results may be 
greatly lessened by treatment, especially in mild cases, but the results 
are frequently disa point when the disease is severe. A funda 
mental fact to bear in mind is that trachoma is more easily preventalie 
than curable, and that the best results are obtained when preventive 
and curative measures are instituted early. a ; 

The effects of trachoma are felt not only by the individual but also 
by the community in which he lives. The invalidism caused by the 
disease is liable to impose financial burdens on that community, and 
the resulting blindness may render its victims public charges. — 

Finally, school children affected by the disease have their studies 
interfered with, their education will be more expensive, their power \) 
earn a living will be permanently lessened, and through no fauit ol 
theirs they may become permanent charges on the State. 


THE PREVALENCE OF TRACHOMA AMONG THE INDIANS. 


s Ile 
The occurrence of trachoma ——. western Indians has occasiona’) 
been noted in the medical literature for many years. It seems doubtt! 
whether it has been generally recognized as such, however, by physician 
on reservations until recently. In most of the older reservation Ta 
examined during this investigation, many cases of eye affections we", 
recorded as “sore eyes,” “ conjunctivitis,” ‘ keratitis, bad eyes, 
“scrofulous eyes,” or “ granulated eyes.” d ste | 
In the records of very recent years increasingly frequent aa the 
made of cases of trachoma as such, and the medical supervisor 0 . 
Office of Indian Affairs states that within the past three years © 
certed action has been taken to provide special curative measures, © 
their necessity has been emphasized to combat the disease. 4 by exami: 
All of the officers engaged in these investigations endeavored See 
nation of records and consultations to secure evidence of the pas for the 
lence of trachoma among the tribes visited, but the resu!ts Ws wT hens pr 
most part unsatisfactory, and reliance was_ placed - preva: 
as large a number of Indians as possible to determine tle pres 
lence of the disease. ; 
NUMBER OF INDIANS INSPECTED. oe 
There was examined a total of 39,231 Indians at a'! = mber 
and nonreservation boarding schools visited. Of ome mn 
individuals, or 22.7 per cent of the entire number examince, 
to have trachoma. ce : ber 0 
Table No. I gives the location of the 39,231 Indians. page the 
cases of trachoma found among those examined at eac! | f the Indian 
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mately one-eighth of this number were examined. 
tion prevails among the Indians generally, it may be 
ively estimated that there are at the present time a total of 
-oa of trachoma among this elass of the population. 
creons examined represented both sexes and all ages. 
» students in boarding schools, others in day schools and 
shools, and the remainder were reservation Indians. 
-. considered as representative of the general Indian popula- 
n the localities mentioned, with the excep- 
oma, to which explanatory reference is made on page 
TRACHOMA AMONG ALL INDIANS EXAMINED, 


remembered, contains records of all Indians 


» that approxi 


servations and 


(‘The table above referred to appears as Exhibit A on page 
1277 of to-day’s REcoRD.] 


n examination of the foregoing table it is evident that the 
. of trachoma varies much among Indians in different sections 
intl arts of the same reservation. 
‘in Oklahoma, among 3,252 Indians examined, 2,237, or 
In New York, on the other land, out of 
or 0.2 per cent, had the disease, and 
yrobably contracted the infection at a nonreservation board- 
* On the Navajo Reservation likewise, Fricks re 
per cent of those examined aroun 
y the Santa Fe Railroad, while 150 miles in the interior 
vation it ran below 10 per cent. 
A inying Chart I shows in graphic form the percentages 
ma found among those examined 
of infection. 
these States in grou 
3, f Atlantic slope, the Missouri I 
rn Plateau, the Pacific slo 


ry, and even in different 


nt, had trachoma, 
ndians examined, only 
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the several States and 
Broadly speaking, 
representin 
r watershe 
It must be remembered, how- 
» habits of the Indians, their degree of sanitation, their 
ure to poverty, and not climate, soil, or altitude, are the im- 
t factors in determining the prevalence of trachoma. 

: Fricks reports that of 5,873 Indians examined 24.9 per cent 
The more isolated tribes, however, like 
Apaches, two days’ travel from the outside world, and 
at the bottom of the Cataract Canyon, showed very 
Bight cases of 
een by him among the white employees and their chil- 
resumably contracted from Indians, 

ast year the public schools of Bisbee, Ariz., were closed 
which resulted thenceforth in 
The disease was re- 


geographic 


re found to have trachoma. 


2.5 per cent, respectively. 


n at different schools, 


outbreak of trachoma, 
‘ases being excluded from the school. 
mmon among the Mexican school children in and around 
a section having a large Indian population. 
rison Fricks examined three public schools for white children. 
In one school of 30 pupils no trachoma was found, in one of 27 pupils 
and in one of 30 three cases were found, one being an 
In the same vicinity three Indian schools 
of trachoma cases. 
» states that “the trachoma situation among the Arizona 
Indiaus is extremely grave because of the enormous infection among 
them and its rapid spread from year to year, and because the tribes 
ith the highest infections are in closest contact with the whites, the 
ypis being the only exception.” 
yvercentage of trachoma (15.3 per cent) among the 
a was found to be somewhat less than the average 
found among all Indians examined throughout the country. An expla- 
nation for this may be the isolation of their dwellings, the fact that 
t live in small groups, and the natural barrier to extensive migration 
ied by the mountain chains to the eastward. 
Among the Utes in Colorado the prevalence of the disease was prac- 
ally the same as among the California Indians examined. 
no cases were found, but this may be due to the small number ex- 
amined, the habits of the Seminoles in that State rendering them very 
ina , Since they spend practically all of their time deep in the 
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rican and two Mexicans. 


and 41 per cent, respectively, 


Indians in Californ 





iho: In Idaho the percentage of prevalence among those Indians 
examined was 15.96 per cent, which is about that for California. 
fact, the Pacific Coast States might be placed in one group from the 
standpoint of trachoma prevalence, but this must be considered high 
when it is remembered that Boldt, an authority on the disease, regards 
cases per 1,000 population as a heavy 
In lowa, Kansas, and Nebraska the 
While the percentages of trachoma among those examined are high, 
belng 32.04, 21.1, and 41 per cent, respectively, these 
wo States are increased because they are ba 
t of nonreservation schools, the students of which come from 
other States, and because in such schools the chances of 
infection are greater than in isolated families. 
lie engased in examining Indian children in Kansas it was found 
t a number were in attendance at public schools attended 
He inspected two such schools near the Sac and Fox 
: In one where 17 white children were examined 8 cases of 
‘ry active trachoma were found, and in another where 4 children were 
framined 2 active cases were found, 

In Michigan also the 
amount of trachoma s 
reservation boardin 
cae ennesota : Among the 3,542 Indians examined in Minnesota 533 
ases of trachoma were 
is represented by Dr. 


infection in a community. 
ndian population is small, and 
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largely upon ex- 
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Indian population is small and the largest 
een by Clark was in the Mount Pleasant non- 


reentage of 15.05. The percentage 
» higher in some sections of 
thers, and to vary in different parts of the same 


respect to this varying distribution he states as 


'e of the northeastern section of Minnesota, embracin 
r watershed, is free from trachoma. 
tage, Grand Marais, Vermilion Lake, and Nett Lake. 

ma was found in the Vermilion Lake Boardin; 
‘rom Lake Winnibigoshish region. 
munication with the Indians o 


from trachoma can only be explained on the ground 


This area includes 
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and their fra, other parts of the State, 
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hest percentage of trachoma was found on the White Earth 
In the examination of 1,328 Indians on this reservation 
percentage of 20.56. 
infection exists at Pine Point, 
In a house-to-house canvass 147 people were 
of trachoma, 36,05 per cent. 


<'< cases of t & were found, a 
! trachomatous 
l Reservat on, 
finding 53 cases 


“Only 2 cases of trachoma were found among the Indians of Fond 
du Lac Reservation, a percentage of 1.24 examined. ‘These Indians are 
in close contact with civilization. They are better housed than are the 
Indians of other sections of Minnesota and with whom they have little 
association. 

“A striking parallel can therefore be drawn from these figures re- 
garding the infiuences favoring the spread of trachoma among the In- 
dians of Minnesota. Wherever the primitive Indian is found in contact 
with civilization, childlike in his conception of responsibility, accepting 
the vices of the white man but eschewing the good things, there the 
heaviest trachoma infection has been found. On the other hand, the 
more nearly he approaches the surrounding white population in manner 
of living, as in the case of the Indians of the Fond du Lac Reservation, 
there little trachoma is found.” 

In a previous investigation of the prevalence of trachoma among 
Indians at the White Earth and Leech Lake Reservations made in May, 
1912, Clark found that out of a total of 545 Indians examined, 253, or 
46.1 per cent, had the disease. This large percentage, however, was 
due to the fact that 115 Indians who were assembled from the sur- 
rounding country for treatment were included in the enumeratior 
with children of boarding schools at which the examinations were made. 

Montana: Out of a total of 2,042 Indians examined in Montana, 
White found 537 cases, or 26.3 per cent, of trachoma. He concludes 


that the disease is astonishingly prevalent; that it affects the young 
the middle-aged, and the old, and that its worst effects are seen among 
the latter. 

Nevada: Notwithstanding the Indian reservations visited in Ne- 
vada are remote and the Indians brought in little contact with 


white men, they showed a high degree of prevalence. This may be 
due, however, to their association with highly infected tribes farther 
south in the recent or remote past and to their primitive habits and 
insanitary surroundings once the infection was introduced among 
them. 

New Mexico: Out of 2,207 Indians examined in New Mexico, 494, 
or 22.38 per cent, were found to be suffering with trachoma. At the 
Jicarilla Agency the percentage of those examined (201) having 
trachoma was 8.45; but Dr. Smith expresses the belief that the disease 
is more prevalent than this figure would indicate, since here the 
incidence among the school children examined is considered more 
nearly representative of the population as a whole. 

Among 462 Indians examined on the Navajo Reservation in New 
Mexico, 139, or 80 per cent, were found to have trachoma. This is the 
same per cent of trachoma found among the Navajos examined by 
Fricks in Arizona. In reporting on this condition Dr. Smith states as 
follows : 

“The most remarkable thing in this investigation was the high per- 
centage of trachoma found. It would appear from this that the agency 
physician's estimate of 2,000 cases among his 8,000 Indians is not too 
high. The rate was high in all school children examined, but was also 
high among those of the same age not in school. The tendency of 
trachoma to run in families seemed more marked here (than elsewhere), 
but this could not be determined accurately, because not many children 
of the same family were present in school.” 

Among the Zuni Indians only 5.88 per cent of 170 examined had 
trachoma. Dr. Smith expresses the belief, therefore, that trachoma 
is comparatively rare among these Indians. On the other hand, he 
states that the disease is very frequent among the Pueblo Indians and 
that the results are unusually serious. 

North Carolina: At the Cherokee Reservation Fricks found 7 per cent 
of the 817 Indians examined to be infected with trachoma. They are 
citizens of North Carolina, and he states that they live just as do the 
poorer white mountaineers of that section, but attend Indian schools. 

North and South Dakota: Trachoma was found to be very prevalent 
among the Indians of North and South Dakota. The most heavily in- 
fect area was found in the north and northwestern part of North 
Dakota. Dr. Schereschewsky reported the highest percentage of the 
disease in these States at the Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak., 
where 30.1 per cent of the Indians examined were found infected. The 
lowest percentage in these States was found by him on the Rosebud 
Reservation, where 10 per cent of those examined were afflicted with 
the disorder. 

In South Dakota, out of 6,121 Indians examined, 1,059, or 17.24 per 
cent, were found afflicted with trachoma. These cases ranged from 
mild involyement to the severest possible types of the disease and total 
blindness. 

Oklahoma: In Oklahoma Dr. Guthrie examined 3,252 Indians and 
found 2,235, or 68.72 per cent, suffering from trachoma. It is needless 
to state, however, that practically all of these were students at schools. 
On account of their being widely scattered on land allotments and be- 
cause of opposition on the part of many, he found it impracticable to 
examine as relatively a large number of adults as children. 

In other States the prevalence of trachoma in schools has been found 
generally to be somewhat greater than among reservation Indians not in 
schools. It is believed, therefore, that the percentage of the disease 
among the Indian population of Oklahoma as a whole is not as high as 
the figures presented would indicate. 

Guthrie collected data regarding the degree of blood in 2,857 of the 
Indians examined by him and compiled the following table: 





Tante Il.—Percentage of trachoma, according to degree of Indian blood, 
among 2,857 Indians examined in Oklahoma. 
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From these results Guthrie concludes that Indians of full blood in 
Oklahoma sustain a much heavier infection than do mixed bloods, and, 
since much the larger proportion of school children examined by him 
were full bloods, he considers this also an important factor in explaining 
the high percentage of trachoma found by him. 

During his investigations Dr. Guthrie reported the finding of trachoma 
among negro school children as follows: 

“Aan examination was made of 79 negro pupils at the Tullahassee 
Boarding School. These children are the descendants of the Creck freed- 
men. I was informed that very few of them are of Indian blood and I 
gained the impression that their association with the Indian population 
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1ot more intimate than that among the whites and Indians. It is 
sting to know that over 60 per cent of these negro pupils were 
iffering from trachoma.” 

Chis observation is of importance on account of the mixed population 
in Oklahoma and because of the current belief that the negro is immune 
to trachoma 

Oregon: In Oregon, out of 904 Indians examined, 94, or 10.4 per cent, 
had trachoma. ‘This State thus had the smallest percentage of trachoma 
cases of any of the Pacific Coast States. 

Pennsylvania: All of the Indians examined in Pennsylvania were 
students of the Carlisle School. ‘They numbered 552, and there was 
found among them 76 cases of trachoma, or 13.76 per cent. Many 
tribes are represented among the students of this institution. Its influ- 
ence in the transmission or control of trachoma, as well as other dis- 
eases, May accordingly become great. 

Virginia: All of the Indians seen in Virginia were inmates of the 
IHIampton Normal School. ‘There were 43 in all, 13 of whom had tra- 
choma. This institution, like the Carlisle School, has representation 
from a large number of tribes and localities. Cumming states that all 
of the trachoma had been treated, surgically or otherwise, none was 1D 
an acute active stage, and 2 cases were, after the examination, sent to 
an ophthalmologist and operated upon. 

Wisconsin: Out of a total of 2,999 Indians examined in Wisconsin, 
207, or 6.86 per cent, were found to have trachoma. Clark refers to 
alence in the State as follows: 
fhe Indians of Wisconsin have long been in contact with civiliza- 
tien and are increasingly inclined to partake of its benefits. The houses 
of the Indians in Wisconsin are well built for the most part and fur- 
nished, comparing favorably with the houses of white people in like 
circumstances. 

“An exception to the rule is the Lac du Flambeau, with a trachoma 
percentage of 10.38, against 6.86 for the State at large. hese Indians 














are the most primitive of any examined in Wisconsin.” 
Washington: Among 1,347 Indians examined in the State of Wash- 
ington, 180, or 13.35 per cent, had trachoma. The highest percentages 


of infection were found at the Cclyille and Spokane, Swinomish and 
Yakima Reservations. 

Wyoming: Out of a total of 392 Indians examined at the Shoshone 
ervation, 199 had trachoma—a percentage of 57. On this reserva- 

ive parts of two different tribes, the Shoshones and the Arapahoes. 
ring states that the latter represent about one-third of the original 
il of Arapahoes found in the United States, the remainder of this 
ribe being now domiciled in Oklahoma. 

He states that the Shoshones and Arapahoes are apparently different 
in every respect, the former being considered quiet, fairly industrious, 
more advanced toward self-support, and certainly more advanced in 
their personal and domestic habits; the latter being indolent, dirty to 
en extreme regarding their persons, homes, and habits generally, and 
very indifferent to any medical or other aid offered them. 

Herring further reports that the Arapahoes showed a very much 
higher percentage of trachoma than did the Shoshones, and a distinctly 
higher percentage of grave complications as a result of the disease. He 
invites attention to the interesting fact that the members of this tribe 
domiciled in Oklahoma showed a like high percentage of infection of 
trachoma. 

Finally, out of the total 39,231 Indians examined in all parts of the 
country, it was found that 22.7 per cent of them were suffering from 
trachoma—a remarkable and deplorable condition from both public 
health and economic standpoints, 

PREVALENCE OF TRACHOMA IN INDIAN BOARDING SCHOOLS. 

The general prevalence of trachoma among all Indians examined 
having been dealt with, it becomes necessary to consider its prevalence 
in boarding schools, since these are very generally regarded as one of 
the most important factors for the advancement of the Indian in the 
general scheme of supervision devised for his benefit by the Federal 
Government. 

There is well-grounded basis for this belief, for, at no time in his life 
is the Indian more amenable to civilizing influences than during his 
stay at a boarding school. nor, by reason of the very complete control 
which may be exercised in such institutions over his habits, environ- 
ment, and daily life, is any better opportunity afforded for educating 
him in the principles of hygiene and home sanitation, and in ingraining 
these principles into his character so as to insure their practical appli- 
eation upon bis return to his reservation and tribe. 

The impairment of vision frequently resulting from trachoma_con- 
stitutes such a menace to his physical and mental efficiency, and the 
opportunities for its propagation in schools are so numerous and favor- 
able, that it became necessary to examine very carefully into the in- 
cidence of this disease in Indian boarding schools. 

During the investigations 133 boarding schools were visited by the 
several officers engaged in the work and 16,470 pupils examined. A\l- 
though this number has been included in the total number contained 
in Table I. it is pertinent to consider them separately, and the follow- 
ing Table III shows by States the names of schools visited, the number 
inspected, the number of cases of trachoma, and the percentage of the 
Giscuse in each. 











{The table above referred to appears as Exhibit B on page 
1279 of to-day’s RecorD.] 


On inspection of the above table it will be seen that 16,470 pupils in 
Indian boarding schools were examined for trachoma and 4,916 cases 
of this disease found, or a general percentage of 29.86. The highest 
percentage found was reported by Guthrie at the Rainey Mountain 
School in Oklahoma, where out of 114 pupils examined no less than 
105, or 92.10 per cent, were found to be suffering from this affection. 
Only 3 schools contained in the list were found free from trachoma 
the Holy Family Mission School, in Wisconsin, and the Friend's Indian 
and the Thomas Indian schools, in New York. The absence of tra- 
choma infeetion in these schools is accounted for by the fact that no 
trachoma was found in the Indian population from which the inmates 
of these schools are drawn. 

Classifying these schools according to the percentages of trachoma 
found among the pupils, it will be seen, in the case of the 135 schools 
tabulated, that in 2 schools over 90 per cent of the pupils were found 
to be trachomatous, in § from 80 to 90 per cent, in 10 from 70 to 80 
per cent, in 9 from 60 to 70 per cent, in 8 from 50 to 60 per cent, in 8 





from 40 to 50 per cent, in 7 from 35 to 40 per cent, in 12 from 30 to 
35 per cent, in 14 from 25 to 30 per cent, in 10 from 20 to 25 per 
cent, in 17 from 15 to 20 per cent, in 11 from 10 to 15 per cent, in 10 
from 5 to 10 per cent, in 4 from 0.5 to 5 per cent, and in 3 schools only 
In 88 schools, or approximately 66 per cent 


was not trachoma found. 
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of the total number examined, 20 per cent or more of 
ined were found to be suffering from trachoma. 
Arizona: Fricks reports the examination of 15 Indi 


the pupils exam 


in this State, with a total of 2,224 pupils. He found 613 ne Schools 
choma, or a percentage of 25.85. The greatest amount af io..tt 


found was at the Chinn Lee Boarding School, where 50 ete infection 
pupils were stated to be trachomatous, as contrasting with the of the 
30 per cent found to prevail for the surrounding reservation Inv), 
He reports that the pupils at this school have had no m die ndians 
vision for the past year. The next highest rate was found ‘cal supe: 
Johns Mission School, which he states to be poorly licht * the St 
medical attention, and the common towel in use in the wack ne 
While the general trachoma rate in the Arizona boarding iia ee 
found to be 28.85 per cent, Fricks found a rate of only 1) c. 88 
in the reservation Indians examined, exclusive of school childre,. °°" 

California : Three boarding schools, with a total of 729 aeite 
examined by Herring in this State. One hundred and pupils, were 
cases of trachoma were found, a percentage of 24.41. This js .)c% 
ably in excess of the general pereentage (15.3 per cent) eed ae 
State. Herring calls attention to the fact that in the lars: vs Pama 
Institute 133 pupils were members of the mission tribes in . a 
California, where trachoma is infrequently met with. — 

Nevertheless, 25 cases of trachoma were found in this croup ; 
Herring believes this to be a convineing proof of the ease wit 
trachoma may be disseminated through the agency of schools 
evident that many of these children did not acquire the infectio . 
their homes. Such infected pupils, however, may well be the aane = 
introducing the disease into territory uninfected at present, | a 
turning to their families. a 

Idaho: Five boarding schools were examined by Lloyd, with trachor 
percentages running from 22.22 at the Fort Hail Mission School dow, 
to 7.69 per cent at the Fort Lapwai Sanitarium Schoo! Thirty-four 
cases of trachoma were found in the 218 pupils examined, a Der 
centage of 15.6, which is slightly less than the general percenta ~ of 
15.96 per cent found in the State. Dr. Lloyd states that the Sanit irinm 
School at Fort Lapwai is a very creditably conducted institution, a fact 
which may account for the low percentage of trachoma present cea 

Kkansas and Nebraska: These States are considered together. on 
account of the small number of Indians resident in this section of the 
country. Herring examined five schools in the two States, includiny 
two large nonreservation schools, viz, the Haskell Institute, at Lawrence. 
Kans., and the Genoa Boarding School in Nebraska. Percentages of 
15 and 48 per cent of trachoma, respectively, were found in the pupils 
of these two institutions. As in the case of the Sherman Institute in 
California, pupils from a large number of reservations are present, 
thus emphasizing the possibility of the spread of trachoma from one 
reservation to another through the agency of returning pupils, even 
where such reservations are geographically far apart. 

Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin: The boarding schools in these 
States are consideréd together by reason of their contiguity. In 
Michigan, Clark examined one large school, the Hayward, with the 
result that 15.10 per cent of the pupils were trachomatou This is 
double the rate of 7.46 per cent computed for the total number o 
Indians examined in the State. A number of the pupils with t 
choma were Sage yas from Mackinac, where the percentage of 
trachoma among the Indian population is relatively low (1.47 per 
cent). The inference is strong, therefore, that the disease was con 
tracted at the school, and the return of such pupils to their homes 
may be expected further to disseminate an infection which is at present 
but slight. 

Minnesota: Ten boarding schools were inspected in this State, ° 
by Clark and 1 by Preble. Eight hundred and thirty-three pupils 
were examined and 193 cases of trachoma found, or « percentage 0! 
23.16. ‘This is again far in excess of the general percentage of 15.5 
found for the State. The percentages ran from 42 per cent at the 
White Earth School down to 1.2 per cent at the Vermilion Lake Schoo! 
The low percentage prevalent at this school is explained by Clark as dl 
to the very low percentage found among the Indians from which thls 
school is recruited. - 

Wisconsin: Ten schools were examined by Clark in this State with 


ft pupils 
h which 
“aS It was 


upon re 


DA 








1.296 pupils and 137 cases of trachoma, er a percentage of 10.01 
This is again nearly double the general trachoma percent: found 





prevalent in the State. In one school (Holy Family Mi i 
case of trachoma was found, while in the St. Mary’s Mission 5 
but 1 case out of 194 pupils was detected. These low percentages 
again due to the absence of trachoma among the Indians in 
parts of the State from which the pupils at these schools are recrulte 
Discussing the prevalence of trachoma in the schools of these thr 
States, Clark writes as follows: a Odd 
“The highest percentage of trachoma among school children Is x un 
in the boarding schools of heavily infected reservations. It is hg 
that the percentage of trachoma in boarding schools js invariably © 
excess of that in the reservations in which they are situated Aaa 
“A still more significant fact, from an epidemological standpoint. os 
the higher percentage of trachoma in the nonreservat lon ee a 
schools than the pereentage for the State in which they arc eer 
Only one explanation is possible for this condition, the aie tn 
sonal contact and daily association of the healthy with th: ee - 
schools must, of necessity, result In an increased number 0 ee ts 
trachoma in such schools. The ominous portent of such a — in 
the possible spread, through children thus infected, of trachoms 
Indian populations not infected or only slightly so. a 
Montana: Eleven Indian boarding schools in this State baba — 
ined by White. One hundred and eighty-eight cases of tra oT The 
found among the 740 pupils examined, or a arcentar alan School 
highest percentage encountered was at the t. La ees = vnils, were 
on the Tongue River Reservation, where 59 per cent pe Be riathead 
found infected, while at the St. Ignatius Mission mee A h 
Reservation only 17, or 9.88 per cent, out of the li- 
infected. ' ’ 
Nevada: At the Carson School, Billings found a tr che 
of 12 per cent. This is considerably below the Rae a ee tween e1 an 
found on the reservations of the State, which ae eater prevalence 
47 per cent, and forms an exception to the genera ly st ate 
of trachoma in boarding schools than on reservations. « total of 723 
New Mexico: Four boarding schools in this State, w in eth, ‘The ¢ 
pupils and 177 cases of trachoma, were inspected by ain one school, 
traordinarily high percentage of 83.87 was encountered of trachoma 
the Presbyterian Mission School. The general pds e ip excess of the 
for all the boarding schools is 24.31 cent, ete “ 
percentage of 22.38 per cent computed for the State. 
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pupils were 


achoma infection 
yf trachoma 
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. -- Two boarding schools, with a total of 126 pupils, were 
New York Se this State by Leake. No case of trachoma was found, 
examine’ france well explained by the fact that only in two instances 
a cr achoma present in 943 New York Indians examined. As has 
Was peen pointed out, these Indians contracted the infection at a 
siren’ rvation boarding school in another State. : 
ne th Carolina: At the Cherokee ae School examined by Fricks, 
1 cases of trachoma, or 8 per cent, were found among the 141 pupils 
examined. South Dakota: These States are considered together owing 
,. - nriguity and general similarity in climate and character of Indian 
 eniation, ‘Twenty-three boarding schools in the two States were 
Pe by. Schereschewsky, Herring, and Preble. A total of 800 and 
oo4) pupils were examined in North and South Dakota, respectively, 
~~ the result of finding 207 cases of trachoma in the former State 
wy 468 cases in the latter, giving percentages of 25.87 and 20.8 per 
aa rhese percentages, as usual, are In excess.of the general per- 
centages computed for these States as a whole, the latter being 22.94 
and 17.24 per cent, respectively. The highest percentage found was 
hy Preble at the St. EBligabeth’s Misston School at Wakpala, 8. Dak., 
while the lowest was reported by Schereschewsky at the St. Vrancis 
\ficcsion School on the Rosebud Reservation, where only 21 papiis cut 
oe 070. or 7.9 per cent, were found suffering from this disorder. 
S-hereschewsky points out that trachoma had been vigorously treated at 
this institution the previous year, which accounts, in part at least, for 
the low incidence of the disease at this school. 

’ Oklahoma: The prevalence of traehoma in the boarding schools of 
Oklahoma is so great that it merits special attention. Guthrie reports 
that he visited 30 schools, inspected 3,069 pupils and found 2,122 cases 
of trachoma, or 69.14 per cent.- In some schools nearly all the pupils 
were infected with the disease. As the Oklahoma Indians are in rapid 





yisited by 


ess of assimilation with the general population, the prevalence of 
rachoma among them to such considerable extent constitutes a serious 
menace to the future general population of that State. 

ennsylvania: Five hundred and fifty-two pupils at the well-known 
Indian school at Carlisle were examined by Clark and 76 cases of 

homa found, a pereentage of 13.76. As has already been pointed 
out. the presence of trachoma at this institution, with its wide tribal 
representation is of great moment. An instance has already been cited 

f pupils, coming from noninfected regions, who contracted trachoma 
during their stay at a nonreservation boarding school. 

Washington and Oregon: Three schools examined by Billings and 
Lloyd are tabulated for these two States. The general percentage of 
trachoma found is relatively low, being 9.1 per cent for Oregon and 
14.21 per cent for Washington. One small school, however, the Colville 
Mission, presented the very high rate of 67.74 per cent. 

Wyoming: As might be expected from the heavy rate of infection 
found among the Shoshones and Arapahoes of the Wind River Reserva- 
the Indian boarding schools of this State presented a high per- 
ntage of trachoma among the pupils. Three boarding schools, with 

total of 217 pupils, were examined by Herring, and 151 cases of 
trachoma found, or 60.36 per cent. 

It is evident from: the foregoing that trachoma is widely prevalent 
nthe Indian boarding schools, and to a greater extent than among the 
whole number of Indians examined. The conclusion seems inevitable, 
therefore, that these institutions constitute an important contributory 
uctor to the dissemination of this disease, and may be the means of 
nfecting Indian populations among whom the disease is absent or 

mmon, 

PREVALENCE OF TRACHOMA IN INDIAN DAY SCHOOLS. 
» data collected as to the prevalence of trachoma in Indian day 
s were not so complete as those for the boarding schools for the 
wing reasons: Many of the camps were visited on days when the 

y schools were not in session and the pupils were seen in their homes, 

some day schools were lecated at such distances from agencies (90 
to 100 miles) that it would obviously have been wasteful of. valuable 
lime to spend several days in travel to see 10 or 20 children when 
much larger numbers of Indians were at hand for examination. Never- 
theless, from the observations made, it would seem that trachoma is, in 
many instances, as common in the day schools as in the boarding 








t 


Thus Fricks in Arizona, as the result of the examination of 990 chil- 
aren in the day schools, found 409 cases of trachoma, a percentage of 
41.31, This is greatly in exeess of the general rate (24.9) found for 


‘tate. In California 11 day schools were examined, with 131 
ars, and a trachoma percentage of 14, in Colorado 1 with a per- 





C ¢ of 25.6, in Iowa 1 with a percentage of 36.66, and in Kansas 
- With a percentage of 41.93. 

on the other hand, in Montana the result of the examination, by 
“hile, of 473 day-school scholars showed 94, or 19.87 per cent, to be 
coh, atous, a rate distinetly lower than that found in the boarding 


Sines of the State, and lower than the general rate computed for 


jn Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, Clark examined 334 day 
“molars, with the result of finding 13 cases of trachoma, a percentage 
or SOS. This percentage is relatively low, and corresponds to the low 

ral trachoma rate in the sections where these day schools were 


situated, 


In New Yi 


but 


gene 


Yew York State .335 day-school scholars were examined by Leake, 
it x ey iously stated, no cases of trachoma were found. 
PI ae ' Carolina 66 day pupils were examined and 6 cases of tra- 
— a junc, or) per cent. This is 2 per cent in excess of the general 
in Wtined for the Cherokee Indians. 
an oe lakota 179 day pupils were inspected by Schereschewsky 
me ‘ ases of trachoma found, or a percentage of 11.8, which is far 
aun _s le average found either for the es Sa or the whole 
— of Indians examined in the State. In South Dakota a similar 
inves y ) Manifest.- Out of. 473 day scholars examined by the same 
49 — ' in this State, but 23 cases of trachoma were found, or 
eens’ rhis percentage is seen to: be relatively very low when 
Rcherns ' to the percentages found in the boarding schools of the State. 
rt atl lewsky states that it can partly be accounted for by the dis- 
send thele ce uifested by the Indians of North and South Dakota to 
oa aes children to school when they are suffering from “ sore eyes,” 
Indian Of to curative measures which haye been instituted by the 
= ean State particularly at Rosebud, among the Indian day scholars 
én klahoma, among 34 scholars in 2 day schools, 23 cases of tra- 
in Ti, found, or @ percentage of 67.2. 
‘ah 1 day school was examined, and 7 out of 10 pupils were found 


to le 
o le trachomatous, In Wyoming 8 out of 14 day pupils were found 
ected with the disease, 
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The result of the examination of 274 day scholars in Washington by 
Lioyd gave 66 cases of trachoma present, or 24.48 per cent, a rate in 
excess of that prevalent in the Indian boarding schools and among the 
total Indian population examined in that State. 

To summarize, out of 3,488 day scholars inspected and considered 
here, 752 cases of trachoma were found, or 21.55 per cent. If we 
exclude from the above figures the relatively large proportion of New 
York day-school scholars, in which no trachoma was found, we find a 

revalence, exclusive of the day pupils of this State, of 24 per cent. 

his is in excess of the general average found for the total examina- 
tions, but it is considerably below the percentage found for the boarding 
schools. 

It seems likely that the prevalence of trachoma in the day schools 
corresponds, in most instances, with the prevalence of the disease on 
reservations in general, and further strengthens the inference that the 
higher trachoma rate prevailing in boarding schools is due to the fact 
that the disease is being spread among the inmates of these latter inst! 
tutions. Here it is necessary to state, however, that in certain of these 
institutions little trachoma was found, and the several officers reported 
in some of them excellent sanitary conditions. 


THE PREVALENCE OF TRACHOMA AMONG RESERVATION INDIANS 


On examination of the reports of the several officers engaged in this 
investigation it appears that 17,822 reservation Indians were exam 
ined. This number consists of individuals above and below the schoo! 
age and does not include the inmates of several boarding schools which 
were not listed in Table LII, because of some defect in the data, nor 
day-school pupils who were visited in their homes. 

Of this number 3,064, or 17.2 per cent. were found to be afflicted 
with trachoma. The prevalence among this group is seen to be dis 
tinctly below the rate found for the total number examined, the board 
ing-school rate, and the day-school rate. On the other hand, owing 
to the greater average age of the individuals and the consequent longer 
duration of the disease, the majority of the instances of visual damage 
was found among their number. The percentage noted for the several! 
States varied from 60.4 per cent in Oklahoma to 0 per cent in New 
York and Florida. Other States showing a high rate of prevalence 
were Utah, with 39.2 per cent: Wyoming, with 37.26 per cent: Nevada, 
with 36.5 per cent; and Montana, with 30.76 per cent. It is worthy 
of note in this State that the rate of prevalence among reservation 
Indians was found to exceed that among the boarding schools and day 
schools. States with a low rate of prevalence were Michigan, with 
1.21 per cent; Wisconsin, with 4.39 per cent; and North Carolina, with 
5.45 per cent. 

The following table gives the number of Indians examined in each 
State. the number of cases of trachoma found, and the percentage : 


TanLe IV.—Prevalence of trachoma among reservation Indians. 
[Exclusive of school children.] 


| | 
Number of} Number of| Per cent 





State. Indians | cases of tra- of tra- 
} examined. | choma. choma. 
, | 
ac 2, 759 | 531 19 
NE RRS a a EE RS EE ITS ae 528 | 45 8. 52 
Teen nc ee we eaae 191 | 7 8. 81 
TT eed ee Ei tl = a 
RPE ETERS ECO. ES LR eaten 307 | 46 15 
ee Eee ee } 23 6 26 
ess conn eri ree A et ol 246 3 1.21 
Ee Led ie ore ke tee 2,585 327 12. 64 
Montana 829 55 | 30. 76 
ee coc | 348 127 36. 5 
New Mexico i 62 14 22. 24 
New York enn. okie earn 
North Carolina u 110 6 5. 45 
i SS a Po AE | 2,478 565 | 22. 8 
Neen TT enn an tne a 149 90 | 60. 40 
Re cere). Coc cdas se ess oad | 66 31 11.45 
com Ry 3, 289 544 16. 54 
a ee a Bk a ae 125 49 39. 2 
ee ane | 359 78 21.7 
EIU. ct 2 la vance atoasnass a4 sadaans 1,592 | 70 | 4. 39 
en ee an | 161 | 60 37. 26 
WU Rigintis ci eeen eins tanachanansonss | 17,812 | 3, 064 17.2 


| 


The almost uniformly lower rate observed than in the schools and 
boarding schools is striking, and serves further to strengthen the eyi 
dence already adduced as to the part played by the schools in the dis- 
seminating of the disease. 

On the whole, it is evident, as the result of these examinations, that 
there is an exceedingly high prevalence of trachoma among the Indians 
in nearly all sections of the country. 


INCIDENCE OF TRACHOMA ACCORDING TO AGE, SEX, AND DEGREE OF INDIAN 
BLOOD. 


As a result of data compiled from the reports of inspections of the 
several officers and expressed opinions by them, some reference may be 
made regarding the incidence of trachoma according to age, sex, and 
degree of Indian blood among those affected. 

Age: Of over. 2,000 cases of trachoma among 10,425 Indians ex- 
amined, in which records were kept and compiled regarding age, it was 
found that approximatcly 4.5 per cent were under 6 years of age, over 
50 per cent were between 6 and 20 years of age, and the remainder 
above 20 years. It is thus evident that the discase falls heaviest on 
those of school age. The disease is rare among infants under 1 year of 
age, but a very few cases were found. ‘The complications of the dis- 
ease, when permanent, exert their ill effects in after life, frequently 
affecting ability to engage in useful occupation. 3 , 

Sex: Out of a group of 10,425 Indians examined in all sections, with 
2,067 cases of trachoma among them, it was found that the incidence 
of the disease was slightly higher among females than among males, Of 
this total number examined, 5,303 were malcs with 984 cases of tra- 
choma and 5,122 females with 1,083 cases. 

Degree of Indian blood: From the observations made it was evident 
that the incidence of trachoma was greater among the full bloods than 
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among the mixed bloods examined. ‘This appeared to be attributable, 
however, to the more prosperous circumstances and better living con- 
Qitions among the latter. 


DAMAGE TO VISION DUE TO TRACHOMA. 


A complete census would have been necessary to determine the total 
percentage of blindness due to trachoma on the several reservations 
isiied. This was obvieusly impracticable within the time allotted for 
ispection, but observations on this point were made among those 


Amin 
These data have been compiled in the case of 23,560 Indians exam- 
f this total number 5,505 had trachoma, of which 


527 showed 
> to vision. These injuries were of the usual type and 





‘ . l variously of corneal ulcers, corneal opacites, pannus, en- 
trepion with keratitis, perforation of the cornea and resulting evacua- 

n f the contents of the eye, etc. In i141 individuals the damage 
mnsisted in blindness of one or both eyes. 

This by no means represents the extent of visual damage among 
Indians due to trachoma. It should be borne in mind that in but 
relatively few cases among the school children had the disease pro- 
re 1 sufficiently far to produce corneal complications, and it was 


‘ 


this class of persons that constituted the largest number examined. | 
Moreover, Indians suffering from marked visual disturbance and blind- | 
ness were least accessible for examination, and some of these unfor- 


tunates evaded the examiners because of their sensitiveness in regard 
to deformities, particularly blindness. 

At the San Carlos Reservation, Ariz., out of 2,000 Indians with 11 
per cent trachoma, 148 were examined when they came in to draw 
rations. Fricks states that these latter were the lame, the halt, and 
the blind of the reservation, and among them were found 15 blind from 
trachoma Figured on this basis, a conservative estimate would give 
between 300 and 400 blind Indians in Arizona as a result of trachoma. 

Among the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico Smith found trachoma 
net only very frequent, but the results unusually serious, 10 totally 
blind and 19 with vision seriously impaired as a result of the disease, 
uaving been seen by him among them. 

Clark states that the greatest number of cases of trachoma with 
serious damage to vision in his territory was found on reservations most 
heavily infected and on which the infection had long existed. 

The greater percentage of visual disturbance reported upon and due 
to trachoma appeared among the older Indians, since the condition was 
ef long standing in many of these persons. At least 90 per cent of the 
complications found by Schereschewsky were in reservation Indians 
exclusive of scheol children, and he regards this as only natural in 
view of the long duration and chronic character of the disease. 








SOURCE AND DURATION OF TRACHOMA INFECTION AMONG THE INDIANS. 


According to Fricks, there is some basis for the belief that the infec- 
tion ef trachoma has been recently acquired by the Havasupais outside 
their reservation, and this is believed to be the case with the Navajos 
and their first cousins, the Apaches. How long the disease has existed 
umong the purely desert Indians who are in no wise related is mere 
speculation, but that it is rapidly increasing is the opinion of those who 
have long known the Indians. 

In referring to the possible original source of the infection of 
trachoma among the Indians of Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, Wyoming, 
snd California, Dr. Herring states that it can not even be guessed 
at. In conversation with long-time white residents on and near badly 
infected reservations he was told that there appeared to have been as 
much blindmess and defects of vision and “sore eyes” among the In- 
dians 20 or 30 years ago as to-day. The question arises whether 
trachoma was really introduced among the Indians in recent times by 
the whites. Regarding this, Herring observes that the present extent 
of prevalence among Indians in the States mentioned does not depend 
on the amount of their contact with the white population; and in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, where the prevalence was not so great, such contact 
had certainly been longer and closer than in Utah and Wyoming. In 
California also, where the prevalence was least of any of the State 
just mentioned. white centact has had its longest duration, dating back 
to the entrance of the Spanish padres in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century. 

Among the Navajos of New Mexico Smith states that trachoma is 
apparently seattered throughout the tribe. He was unable to deter- 
mine where or from what source the infection appeared, but expressed 
the belief that it was not of recent introduction. 

In Idaho and Washington, Lloyd reports chronic cases which gave 
histories of having had the disease for from 15 to 25 years, but no 
facts were presented te show the origin of the infection. 

According to Clark, trachoma is doubtless of more recent origin 
than tuberculosis, but has existed for many years. This was evi- 
denced by the finding of many cases of long standing, played-out 
trachoma of years’ duration, and cases that were centracted through 
contact with subjects leng since dead. 

No reliable data were available to indicate the origin or duration 
of the disease in Oklahoma. From statements of seme of the older 
indians themselves it appeared that the infection had prevailed among 
their tribes prior to removal from other sections of the country to 
Oklahoma. 

There was evidence to show that trachoma has existed among the 
Indians of North Dakota for at least the last generation. No infor- 
mation bearing on the origin of trachoma in South Dakota was ob- 
tainable. That it has prevailed for a long period of time is evident. 
A considerable number of cases of long duration were seen. Upon 
questioning older Indians who were found affected it was learned 
frequently that they had had the same “sore eyes” for years, usually 
stating that they had contracted the disease when young, often while 
attending school. 

On the whole, it appears that trachoma has been prevalent among 
Indians in widely scattered sections for many years, but the source 
of the infection among them as a race must, in all probability, remain 
a mystery. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, can the Senator give 
the Senate any information as to the prevalence of the disease 
of the eye of which he has spoken among the Arizona In- 
dinns? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No investigations have been made by this 
commission into that subject especially, because the commission 
which is now reporting is not charged with that duty. These 
suggestions as to trachoma are made because in the course of 





| ther, this disease, as I understand from communications to mea 
| prevails very largely in Arizona and has been communicated to 
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our investigations into tuberculosis these facts became know, 
and they were thought of sufficient importance to communica, 
Val 


to Congress. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will pardon me fur- 


the Mexican children, and they in the public sech« 
municating it to others. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In the data which I have in the remarks I 
am making is contained all the information that is available ag 
to trachoma in Arizona, and it confirms the suggestion made b 
the Senator from Arizona that it is alarmingly prevalent. : 

Attention is now directed to the condition of the Indians with 
reference to tuberculosis. This disease is disclosed to be quite 
general among the Indians and is not limited to any section or 
climate. Even in Arizona and New Mexico, where climatic con- 
ditions are exceedingly favorable for the treatment and cure of 
tuberculosis, the percentage of afflicted Indians is shown to I 
15 per cent of the whole population of some of the tribes. 

Yor the fiseal year ended June 30, 1912, of 190,791 Indians re- 
ported on approximately 26,500 were believed to have tuberculosis, 

Thirty-two per cent of the whole number of deaths reported 
from the various reservations were alleged to be due to tubercu. 
lesis. A comparison of the death ‘rate between Indians and 
whites due to tuberculosis shows that while 32 per cent of the 
whole number of deaths reported from the various reservations 
were due to tuberculosis only 11.2 per cent of the deaths occur. 
ring in the registration area of the United States were at. 
tributable to that cause. The death rate from all causes among 
the Indians is approximately 33 per thousand for the year 1912, 
while the Census Bureau places 16 per thousand as the death 
rate from all causes in the registration area. 

In some of the States the death rate for any given period 
among the Indians appears to exceed the birth raie. 

In California, in 1912, 169 births occurred and 250 deaths, 
In Idaho 110 births and 127 deaths. In Nevada 7S births to 95 
deaths. In New York 101 births to 120 deaths. In Oregon 117 
births to 130 deaths. In Washington, Wyoming, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, Oklahoma, North Carolina, New Mexico, Mon- 
tana, and Minnesota and several other States the birth rate ex- 
ceeded the death rate among Indians during the year 1912, but 
in few instances were the births greatly in excess of the number 
of deaths. 


THE PREVALENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS AMONG THE INDIANS, 


0ls are com- 


@ 


The existence of tuberculosis among the Indians has been recos- 
nized for a long time. Available records of the past no doubt con- 
tain many errors due to the wide distribution and inaccessibility of 
the Indian population, failure te recognize and report cases of tuber- 
enlosis, and to the use of inaccurate nomenclature, so that neither 
the site nor nature of the lesion could be determined. The older records 
are filled with general terms such as “ tubercle,” “ consumption,” and 
“ scrofula.” 

The records of recent years are more carefully kept, and taken in 
connection with a better understanding of tuberculosis and a more 
accurate recognition of tuberculosis cases, furnish fairly reliable data 
for the estimation of the relative prevalence of tuberculosis among 
representatives of the three main races of the United States. The 
death rate from tuberculosis in these three races has been stated to be 
as follows: White, 1.73 per 1,000; negro, 4.85 per 1,000; Indians, : 05 
per 1,000. Based on this estimate and allowing one death among 
every seven persons affected, the ease incidence of tuberculosis would 
therefore be 12,1, 33.9, and 35.4 per 1,000, respectively. 

Although no accurate data could be obtained relative to the oa 
of time tuberculosis has existed among the Indians visited by the 
officers engaged in this investigation, an increasing prevalence of = 
disease among them is shown by the records of the Indian Office an 
the fact emphasized in various reports submitted by that office trom 
time to time. . 

By reason of the immense territory to be covered, the restrictions 
of time allotted to this survey, and the broad field of Investigations, 
officers engaged in this duty found it impracticable to employ etal 
other than inspection and physical examinations of suspects. 
tations of time also precluded more than one examination of —— 
culeus suspect. Two officers engaged in this survey, Oey" oes 
ployed the tuberculin (Von Pirguet) test in a certain mpmber 0 aoe 
for the purpose of estimati the prevalence of tuberculosis -: 
the tribes visited by them. he results of this test are given ‘ 
other part of this report. ania 

In consideration of the above-mentioned limitations of the exanilt 
tion, it is believed the amount of tuberculosis reported is lower 
the number of cases actually existing at present among the *™ 
visited by these officers. mensee spe 

The significant importanee of trachoma, one of the = ane 
cifically mentioned in the Jaw providing for this investiga eee. number 
the school population necessitated the examination of a wy inspected 
ef Indien schools for this disease. These children pelican * > 
for the presence of tuberculosis among them. The very f ae ehiildren 
served regulation of the Indian Office excluding tuberculous fF aa 
from schools naturally resulted in the finding of a comparatively the 
number of cases — active tuberculosis in a large percent 
population inspected. ‘4 jz0Da. 

Arizona: Fricks reports an inspection of 5,873 Indians in acentage 
Of these, 2,224 were boarding-school children with ded from these 
of tuberculosis, because tuberculous children are exclu 
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hy regulation. There were found 114 cases of tuberculosis, 
Pulmonary, 52; glandular, 54; osseous, 6; other forms, 2. 

: liscussing tuberculosis incidence in Arizona, Fricks states that 
iD ee ntage of infection varies from ~~ cent among the White 

us yo ‘ches to 14.6 per cent among the Walapais. He accounts for 

River ercentage of tuberculosis among the White River Apaches 

the ‘.. grounds that many of them live in isolated tepees built of 

on ew weed, and the custom of burning the tepee, with everything in 
arr which one of them dies. 

ee <{Seneral prevalence of tuberculosis in Arizona was found 
. ihe northwestern tribes. with a percentage of 8.3 among the 
- ae to 14.6 among the Walapais. All of these tribes are de- 
sv in number. The Walapais, therefore, are considered a menace 
(rhe public health by reason of this high disease incidence and the 
foot that they dwell in insanitary hovels at various points along the 
conta Fe Railroad. 

a » ie In bis report on the prevalence of tuberculosis among 

the Indians of California examined by him, BPillings refers to the 

nitary conditions of the homes of the Indians visited, the lack of 
val cleanliness of the Indian himself, and his indifference and 
nee regarding the influence of such conditions on health. 

rhe highest percentage of tuberculosis in California was found on 
» Round Valley Reservation—15 per cent—and among the Indians 
» the San Quentin Penitentiary. He also gathered from morbidity 
‘tistics of this ageney a record of 244 cases of measles and 552 of 
‘nfuenza, diseases Which are frequently followed by tuberculosis. 

Colorado: Smith found a comparatively low reentage of tuber- 
aloes among the Southern Utes of Colorado, though the result of 
the Von Pirquet test made on 65 school children at Ignacio, Colo., 
“avo SLD per cent of positive reactions. It may therefore be as- 
cumed that the amount of infection at this point is high, and a more 
detailed examination of this a than was possible under exist- 
ng conditions would probably reveal a greater number of cases of 

erenlosis than were actually detected at the time of inspection. 

{mong the Southern Utes inspected at Navajo Springs, Colo., no 
<es of clinical tuberculosis were found. In the annual report of the 
lian Office for the year 1912 these Indians are given special men- 

tion for freedom from tuberculosis. Their sanitary condition is con- 
loved the highest recorded among the Indians in New Mexico. 

Florida: Rucker inspected 22 Seminoles in Florida and found no 
tberenlosis among those inspected. The aloofness of this tribe made 
further examinations impossible, but the testimony of the whites who 

w them well leads to the belief that the disease is uncommon among 

m. This may be accounted for in part by the equable climate in 

, they live, their life in the open air, and their abundant food 
supply of fish and game. : 

idaho: Lloyd found 23 eases of tuberculosis among the 461 Indians 
f Idaho inspected by him, a case incidence of 49.8 per 1,000. His 
highest percentage of this disease was found on the Coeur D’Alene 
Reservation, with 6.92 per cent. An examination of 81 Nez Perce In- 

ans at Fort Lapwai revealed no tuberculosis. In respect to the Fort 

j Sanitarium School for Tuberculosis, he says: 


hools 
gchev! 


pame!ly : 















site here is well chosen in so far as Idaho and Washington are 
ed. The climate is good, and milk, butter, and c&ES, always an 
tant item in sueh an institution, can be produced in abundance. 


sidering the difficulties required to be met, this institution is a very 
able one 
lowa: White found a percentage of 15 per cent among the Sac and 
Fox Indians of lowa. This a percentage of tuberculosis is attributed 
) the general insanitary condition of the dwelling places of these In- 
us and to their habits. These Indians are also reported to be ad- 
ted to the use of the “ mescal button,” which seems to exert a very 
ernicious influence over them. 
Minnesota: Clark inspected 546 and Preble 187 Indian boarding- 
s children in Minnesota, and found a total of 27 cases of tuber- 
i0 pulmonary, 16 glandular, and 1 osseous—a percentage of 
-4. The high percentage of tuberculosis, 14.28 in the Vermilion Lake 
t Tower, Minn., is caused by glandular cases entirely. 
\! the Cass Lake Indian Boarding School the percentage of tuber- 
‘is was found to be 4.25. This school is located 7 miles by water 
the agency physician, and is therefore subject to infrequent medical 
spection. In St. Benedict's Industrial Indian Mission School, White 
irth Reservation, a percentage of 3.19 was found. 
_ ue also Inspected 2,709 reservation Indians, exclusive of children in 
ndian boarding schools, and found 145 cases of tuberculosis, 5.35 per 
ent. Of these 145 cases, 90 were pulmonary, 34 glandular, 19 osseous, 
id < cutaneous forms of this disease. These cases were found in a 
*use-to-house Canvass of the various reservations, and are a conserva- 
representation of the prevalence of tuberculosis among the Indians 


e State. 


s 


i 


rhe } 


highest percentage of tuberculosis, 23.07, was encountered In a 
honreservation settlement at Pelican Point, near Orr, Minn. 
‘elicat Point is an old Indian settlement, the India homes are disgust- 
ingly fi - ‘and the i themselves very poor and much addicted to 
€ Se ¢ intoxicants. 

(in the Leech Lake Reservation the tuberculosis rate was found to 

‘= per 1,000, Nett Lake Reservation 48.2 per 1,000, Red Lake 55.4 
1.000, ind White Earth 46.8 per 1,000 among Indians inspected for 

> Ulsease, exclusive of Indian boarding-school children, as compared 

; “Stimated 5 per 1,000 among the white population. Clark reports : 
. Fine Point, White Earth Reservation, the percentage of tubercu- 
S o-, while that for the whole reservation, including Pine Point, 

ot 4. Ss. This percentage of tuberculosis is associat with a like 
on fe rece nen 36.05, and presents a situation demanding 
i ecommendations.”’ 
‘uigan: Clark inspected 333 children in Indian boarding schools in 
le en and found 8 cases of tuberculosis, 6 pulmonary and 2 glandu- 
ae a age of 2.40. The pulmonary cases were in the early 
potenticn - disease held under close observation and therefore only a 
a ae t to the rest of the school population. 

dren ot. he examined 310 reservation Indians, exclusive of school 
“dren, and found 7 eases of tuberculosis, 6 pulmonary and 1 osseous, 


=<) per cept, 
,;\' Bay Mills, a nonreservation settlement, the highest percentage, 
» Was found. 


the White 7 24... These Indians have for years been in contact with 
The sanitar, lation engaged in the lumber industries of that region. 

imene i. ondition of their homes is only fair. 
Terry little Jdians of the Mackinac Agency, Baraga, Mich., he found 
the while  Ulerculosis, only 1.18 per cent. The disease is rare among 
thes Indi lation of this section. The homes of the majority of 
ans compare favorably with those of white people in like 
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circumstances. Still, their comparative freedom from tuberculosis is 
largely due to lack of exposure on account of rarity of the disease in the 
surrounding white population. 4 

Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma: By reason of the location of large 
nonreservation boarding schools and the consequent examination of a 
relatively larger proportion of school children than reservation Indians 
in these States, the reported percentage of tuberculosis found is low. 
This is due to a regulation of the Indian Service excluding tuberculous 
children from the Indian schools, and the artificial reduction of the 
tuberculosis rate in the school population caused thereby. Guthrie, 
however, in an examination of 305 Cheyennes and Arapahoes in Okla- 
homa, found 22 cases of tuberculosis, or 7.21 per cent. His next 
highest percentages were among the Poncas and Seminoles, these per 
centages being 5.30 and 4,31, respectively. 

Montana : Among 2,042 Indians inspected in Montana for tuberen- 
losis White found 247 cases, namely: Pulmonary, 58; glandular, 183; 
osseous, 6; a percentage of 12.14. The highest percentage of tuber 
culosis among the Indians of this State, 19 per cent, was found among 
the Flathead Tribe and the lowest, 5.30 per cent, among the Northern 
Cheyennes. Other percentages were, Piegans, Blackfeet Reservation, 
10.34 per cent; Sioux, Fort Peck, 13.57 per cent; Gros Ventre, Assini- 
boin, Arapaho, and Sioux, Fort Belknap, 14.10 per cent; Crow, 15.38 
per cent. He attributes this great prevalence of tuberculosis among 
the Indians of Montana to filthy habits, insanitary homes, and the 
use of intoxicants by these Indians. 

Nevada: Billings inspected 522 reservation Indians in Nevada and 
found 62 cases of tuberculosis, 21.43 per cent. These cases are classi 
fied as 38 pulmonary, 21 glandular, 3 osseous, and 1 cutaneous. A 
ercentage of 32.67 of tubercuiosis was found among the Paiutes of 
*yramid Lake Reservation. Among 101 Indians examined on this 
reservation he found 33 cases of tuberculosis classified as pulmonary, 
29; glandular, 3: osseous, 1. 

Among 185 Paiutes and Shoshones examined on the Western Sho- 
shone Reservation, 30 had pulmonary tuberculosis, 10 glandular, and 
1 osseous, a total of 41; a case incidence of 221 per 1,000 of those 
examined. : 

Among 100 Paiutes examined at Fort McDermift were found 16 
pulmonary and 2 glandular tuberculosis cases, a total of 18, or 180 
per 1,000. 

Among 329 children examined in fovr Indian schools he found 62 
cases of tuberculosis, or 18.54 per cent. These school children are 
drawn from an Indian population in which tuberculosis is found to 
prevail to an alarming extent. This accounts for the large number 
of cases in the schools inspecred. He explains this heavy prevalence 
on the ground that Indian customs and insanitary dwellings favor the 
spread of tuberculosis. 

New York: Leake reports a tuberculosis percentage of 1.27 among 
865 Indians examined by him for this disease in New York The 
average duration of illness, four years in the pulmonary cases, he 
properly infers does not indicate an extreme susceptibility on the part 
of these Indians when once infected. 

From rather indefinite data Leake is inclined to think tuberculosis 
is on the decrease among the Iroquois Indians, or else many affections 
believed to be tuberculosis in the past were not tuberculosis at all 

The sanitary condition of their homes is comparable to that of 
white people in like circumstances. Furthermore, the nutrition of 
these Indians is good, their food supply being largely of home pri 
duction, and eggs, meat, vegetables, and fruits are used daily in most 
families. 

New Mexico: The highest percentage of tuberculosis among the 
Indians of New Mexico is found by Smith among the Apaches of the 
Jicarilla and Mescalero Reservations, being 9.45 and 7.21 per cent, 





en , : 
The Jicarilla Reservation Indians, who dwell in tepecs, present a 
higher percentage of tuberculosis than is found on the Mescalero 


Reservation where the majority of the Indians are domiciled in houses, 
showing that careless habits, poverty, lack of proper food, lack of 
cleanliness, and bad social customs after all are the great determining 
factors in the spread of this disease. 

On the other hand, he reports that the lowest percentage of tuber 
culosis prevails among the Navajo and Zuni Tribes. The Navajos are 
rosperous and well fed, it being a poor family that does not possess 
rom 100 to 1,000 head of sheep and goats ‘The construction of their 
dwelling, the “‘ Hogan,” permits ventilation. It is a custom of these 
eople to spend much of their time sitting outdoors in the sunshine in 
ront of their ‘“‘ Hogans.” Ef 

The Zunis are thrifty and industrious. The interiors of their dwell- 
ings are often whitewashed, and their construction facilitates ventila 
tion. Moreover, the floors of these dwellings are often renewed by 
spreading on a thin layer of moist material which subsequently hardens 

hrift, good food supply, and improved sanitary condition of the home 
are the main cause of the low comparative percentage of tuberculosis 
among these people. ‘ oh ote 

Smith employed the Von Pirquet test for the determination of tribal 
infection to tuberculosis. This test consists in the inoculation of the 
skin with tuberculin, a subsequent reddening at the site of the inocu 
lation within 36 to 48 hours indicating a — reaction In all, 
1,225 children of school age were inoculated, with 760 positive reac- 
tions, a percentage of 64.40. 

Since the Von Pirquet test is not a method diagnostic of active 
tuberculosis, but simply an accurate index of cngunise to tuberculosis, 
by reason of the fact that it is an evidence of tubercular infection, 
iter remote or present, upon which recovery may or may not have 
supervened, the percentage of 64.4 is indicative of a heavy infection 
among the Indian tribes of New Mexico and of the amount of exposure 
to infection. 

MeNeil in the Edinburgh Medical Journal, April, 1912, reports the 
percentage of positive reactions to this test among 531 white children 
to range from 14.1 per cent for children under 1 year to 55 per cent in 
girls from 11 to 14 years. A group of 170 boys from 11 to 14 years 
out of the total number gave 60.5 per cent. ; 

Smith’s figures show a considerably higher percentage of positive 
reactions among the Indian children on whom he made this test, evi 
dencing wide infection, but also indicating considerable resistance on 
the part of these Indian children to tuberculosis in spite of insanitary 
surroundings, A further evidence of this latter fact was seen in the 
examination of the chests of 83 children, giving a pasttive reaction of 
57.8 per cent without finding any clinical tuberculosis. 

These very valuable observations support the contention that the 
Indian is not culiarly susceptible per se to tuberculosis, but that 
the great prevalence of this disease among them ts due largely to their 
social habits and insanitary surroundings. 
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i tabulation by Smith of his results is presented in the following | 
\ Comparative death rate from tuberculosis—Tuberculin reac- 
tions. 
ey i 1 the i ie a ee ry ee > 
Per- | Per- 
cent | cent. 
| | asec age of 
| Per- posi- oa: | 
Num- } m . _| cent- | tive | iv 
| ber of Total Deaths age of | tuber- | = S 
; } num- from " aj tuber- 
Tribe. years’ ae * | deaths jculin re- culi 
ber of | tuber- | ;  ottnene [CULL FO 
statis- : _| from | actions,! . n+; 
deaths. | culosis.| ;,, ni actions, 
| ties. | tuber- | chil- hi 
, | i | “ Cc il- 
j | culosis. | dren dren 
der | 
aa | over 11 
tt | years. 
| years. 
’ 
3 - ‘ > i —| 
ett IN ins én onsen Shoe 10 220 | 99; 40 | 63.6) 182.3 
eee 2 100 | 41) 41 68.7 95.5 
ern | I tio, Navajo | | ee 
SRNIBT. - wecccecscccusnocesins 2 24 | 10 41. 66 72.4 88.8 j 
Ty NEE eT ROSE 22 | 10 | 2) 20 75 62.5 | 
JO. 6a nas oe cecce covecovoncses 24) 377) #41) 353 46 3 | 
srvtsidcuiideubecesdeseseted | 10 437 18; 4.85 26.8 55. 38 
jdewe ce nee’ a boewsnteall 15; ©) 4; ( 3.5 1.42 
ee ee ee 5 140 | 31] 22 44.6} 63.15 
n, Sar Clara. San Iide- | } 
N be id Tusuque...} 2 | 59 7} 11.9 7 81 
least bcs whine anes oneal | 9 125 11 | 8.8 650 144 
| | | P 
Bo iy. ‘ e 5 Unknown. 
2 Incomplete 6 Only 2 subjects. 
N resentative in a population of 8,000. Only 9 subjects. 
Is only. 
Table V shows the percentage of positive reactions to the tuberculin | 


1 Pirquet) 
iled from ] 
seen that a high percentage of reactions to the tuberculin test 


will be 


test as compared with the death rate from tuberculosis 
the agency records among the Indians of New Mexico. | 


found ociated with a like high death rate from tuberculosis. | 
fore the result of this test in a given population under known 

litions not only enables us to calculate the probable death rate 
tub losis, but also serves as an index of the actual prevalence 

a S = 

North Carolina: Fricks examined 317 Cherokees in North Carolina | 


found 
i round 


- cent full bloods and 59 per cent mixed, are citizens of North Caro- 
+ live just as the poorer white mountaineers of that section.” 
North and South Dakota are treated as a | 
of the prevalence of tuberculosis among the | 
contiguity, and also because two offi- 
collected data independently in these 


North a 


ian |] 
Seh 


6 cases of tuberculosis, 4 pulmonary and i ‘ 
1.89. He “The Cherokees, numbering 2,115, with 


savs: 


nd South Dakota: 


on because of their 





States 





9.568 Indians were examined in these two States and 361 cases 











2 glandular, a per- 


41 





of t -culesis found. 
7 reulosis ineidenee was considered by each of the two officers 

m the indpoint of 

m4 reulosis in reservation Indians, exclusive of schools. Of 

se, 5.813 were examined and 296 cases of tuberculosis found, a per- 

tage 5.09. Of these there were 162 pulmonary, 108 glandular, 19 

( yas, and 7 cases of all other forms of tuberculosis. 
°*) Tuberculosis in Indian boarding schools. There were examined 
* 102 Indian boarding-school children in these two States and 52 cases 
tuberculosis found among them, namely, 18 pulmonary, 32 glandular, 

s us, and 1 of other forms, a percentage of 1.67. 

2°) "Tuberculosis in Indian day schools. Schereschewsky examined 

‘iidren in Indian day schools of the two Dakotas and found 9 
vf ti ‘culosis, 4 pulmonary and 5 glandular, a pereentage of 1.38. 
Schere sky properly observes: 

‘ : tuberculosis found among the reservation Indians exam- 
‘lusive of those in attendance at schools, give us a much better 
the incidence of tuberculosis among the Indians of the North- 

than the tables relating to its prevalence im schools. In school 
lren we are dealing with a class in which the incidence of tubercu- | 
losis is artificially diminished by the exclusion from their number of | 
the suffering from the disease. Among reservation Indians such is | 
not the cas 
; found the highest percentage, 5.89, of tubereulosis among the 
Indians of North Dakota, on the Fort Berthold Reservation, and the 
] t at the Turtle Mountain Reservation, where only 0.92 per cent 


the Indians exal 
mor t 








1ined were found to be tuberculous. 


22.32 per cent of all the deaths in 





























A compilation 
records by Schereschewsky shows that tuberculosis | 
the reser 
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ns This, he says, is twice the percentage, 11, found 
in ti rrea of the United States. “ The tubercular death 
rate t sand, or 4.37 times the white death rate (1.63) 
per thousand (Mortality Statistics, Bureau of Census Bul. 109.) 
' Oregon: Billings inspected 316 Indian children in the Salem non- 
] it boarding school and found 11 cases of pulmonary tuber- 
‘ st 9 glandular. and 3 osseous, a total of 23, or 13.6 per cent. 

Among 788 reservation Indians examined were found 61 pulmonary, 

ular, 8 osseous, and 3 of other forms of tuberculosis, a total of 

or 16.62 per cent. 
highest percentage, 24.56, of this disease was found in the 
of the & ‘vation. Percentages for other reser- 

i Klamath L ; Umatilla, 20.66; and Warm Spring, 

ey ] Among the 552 students of the Carlis Indian Board- 
ir ‘ le, P who were inspected for tuberculosis, 26 cases 
of 1 re seovered, or 4.7 per cent. Of tl cases of 

l Imonary, 17 glandular, and 1 osse The Car- | 
vol y iv pupils from nearly every tribe in the United | 
I f the great prevalence of tuberculosis among some 

thes rtain number of cases of tuberculosis may be ex- 
pected to d 1 this student body in the course of each scholastic 
vear 

At ¢ lisle und facilities for caring for a small number of 
tubercu s students, who are in the early stages of this disease. 


—. 


i 


Attached to the school hospital are sleeping porches ein s 
infected with tuberculosis sleep in the open al Wherein students 
An agreement has also been entered into by the school aut} 
with the State of Pennsylvania whereby certain of these Indig: 
dents in the more advanced stages of tuberculosis are taken ints 
State Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Mount Alto, Pa, Mto the 
Utah: Among the Uintah and Ouray Indians of Utah 
inspected and 8 cases of tuberculosis found, 4 pulmonary, 3 
ana 3 pepecms, a poveentoas of 4.39. 5 
_ Virginia: Cumming inspected 43 Indian student > Ham 
Norma! Institute, Hampton, Va., and found 3 eee Oe tee eatmmpton 
pulmonary and 1 osseous, a percentage of 6.97. llosis, 2 
Washington: Lloyd inspected 1,347 Indians, includine 
dren, in Washington, and found 73 cases of tuberculosis 
eae, 21 glandular, and 4 osseous, a percentage of 
ate. 
The large number of school children inspected an clude 
total number used for the ealeulation of the perentage ae it, the 
of tuberculosis in this State, reduces the tuberculosis rate by om —~ 
of the exclusion of known tuberculous pupils from Indian hula hn 
is therefore believed that the wae of tuberculosis among th Tt 
Indians is much greater than shown by the figures presented heme 
Among the Dwamish and allied tribes, exclusive of the oo 


10 ities 


1, 182 were 
3 glandular, 


sehool chil. 
_hamely, 48 
9.41 for the 


: * Cushms 
and Tulalip Schools, Lloyd found the following percentages of tun 
culosis ares. to reservations: Lummi, 11.95; Suquamish, 13,51; 

0.20. sh, 13.51; 


Swinomish, On the Colville and Spokane servation 
percentage of tuberculosis was found by haen’ Oo be go rans the 
may therefore be classed with California, Oregon, and Nevada os em 
of the States in which the greatest prevalence of tuberculosis aa 
found tn the course of this investigation. - 

sloyd considers tuberculosis a serious problem among i 
of Washington. Specific mention is also made of ee 
poorly ventilated houses as the principal factor in producing this 
7 ae infection. Mies 

Jisconsin: An inspection for tuberculosis was made e ians 
in all boarding schools and reservations in Wisconsin. ° ens 
1,703 reservation Indians, exclusive of school children, was inspected 
and 52 cases of tuberculosis were found, a percentage of 3.05 for the 
State. The greatest relative number of tuberculosis cases was found 
among the Indians of the Lac Du Flambeau Reservation, with a per- 
centage of 6.48. The majority of these Indians dwell in very insani- 
tary homes and their customs and habits favor the spread of this 
disease among them. 

The following percentages of tuberculosis were found among the 


| Chippewas of Wisconsin: Lac Courte Oreille, 3.72 per cent; La Pointe, 


4.73 per cent; Red Cliff, 2.89 per cent. 

Among the Monominees and Oneidas the percentage of tubercu- 
losis among those examined was found to be 1.35 and 2.76, respec. 
tively. The sanitary condition of the majority of the homes visited 
among these Indians was good. The Oneidas cultivated a considerable 
part of their lands and are self-supporting. 

Among the 1,296 children examined in the Indian boarding schools 
of Wisconsin were found 37 cases of tuberculosis, of which number 
24 were pulmonary, 9 glandular, 3 osseous, and 1 cutaneous, or 2.98 
per cent. 

At the Lutheran mission, Stockbridge Reservation, 8.88 per cent of 
tuberculosis was found. In the Government school at Keshena, M 
nominee Reservation, the percentage was 7.69. This percentage i 
cludes the children of this school transferred to the agency hospital 
at that place. 

The presence of tuberculosis in these boarding schools, however, is 
adventitious and due to reluctance on the part of the schoo! authorities 
to return children in the early stage of this disease to insanitary homes 
and to a poor food supply. 3 

The tuberculosis case incidence among the Indians of Wisconsin, 
inclusive of school children, according to data collected in this investl- 
gation, is 29.6 per 1,000. 

Wyoming: Among the Arapahos and Shoshones of the Shoshone Ites- 
ervation in Wyoming 392 Indians were examined, and 13 cases, or oo} 
per cent, of tuberculosis was found. 


CONSIDERATION OF RECORDED DEATHS FROM TUBERCULOSIS. 


During the inspection complete data were not found at all the agen- 
cies by officers engaged in the work. On request, therefore, the Office 
of Indian Affairs furnished a compilation from their records of the 
birth rate, death rate, and number of deaths reported as due to tuber- 
culosis among the Indian population of the United States during the 
fiscal year 1912. From these data was compiled the following table, 
It is proper to add that, in view of the known difficulties on many 0, 
the reservations in obtaining accurate information as to the causes oe 
deaths among Indians, some of these figures must be in the nature © 
estimates. It is likely that many deaths among Indians are consi ~ 
by them to be due to tuberculosis, and so reported to the agency, wit, 
no physician has been called, that were not caused by this disease at a. 

















Tarte VI.—Indian dirth rate, death ratc, and death rate due to 
tuberculosis, 1912. 
[From a compilation by the Office of Indian Affairs.] ‘ 
Births during | Deaths during | Deaths due 'o 
year. year. tubercuios! 
Popula-| eet 
State. tion. | a Pagar. 
| Total. | ; 000. Total. | 1 900. otal. | 1,000. 
; ‘oe 
Abe oii. tin igs 38,383 | 2,187 57 | 2,187 57 | = vf 
California..........-+- 8,637} 169 20| 250 | 4 ed ee 
Colsta® . ..nccuncnscee 860 35 41 16 19 | 2 1D 
{ 110 29 127 3) ) 8s 
| 36 18 a) Ps 
47 36 40 30 | Ln 
Oe + 16 6 24 of ag 
439 40} 200 ar Sh. 88 
MOMRMIIR . 65. ce ccc cces 11, 242 433 38 ont | = 10 2.6 
NebrGGKA . ..csccseneoes 3, 832 141 37 19 | at g 14.8 
NOVOGE . 52.4. ccseccseoss 2, 573 | 7 30 99 a ; 9 
New Moxico........... 10, 689 580 54 319 = Bias 
New York............: 4, 058 101 24 120 29 5s 3 
North Carolina......... 2,078 121 58 a as | él 7.2 
North Dakota.........- 8, 389 342 4l 210 | “ 
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a yi.—Indian birth rate, death rate, and death rate due to 
is : tuberculosis, 1912—Continued, 
_— * Se eR og ee | 
Births during | Deaths during | Deaths due to 
year. year. tuberculosis. 
| | 
I Per 
er 
| Total. 1,000. Total. 1,000. 
a 422 27 85 5.3 
130 33 29 8.5 
27 38 241 11.8 
r 35 27 ul 3.2 
262 2 99 8.4 
' 247 25 46 4.6 
7 60 35 7 4.1 
5, 949 | 34 1,901 il 














served on comparing this table with the case incidence of 
nd. by the officers engaged in this investigation, among 
imined, such incidence is correspondingly high on one 
ious in the majority of the States in which the tuber- 

te is high. 
n made in another part of this report of the inability 
“di officers engaged in this investigation to make repeated 
natior f tuberculous suspects by reason of the short_ time 
ved for the completion of the survey. The detection of tubercu- 
not be easy in its earliest stages even with the aid of all 
es in use for that purpose, and then only after repeated 
if the suspected subject. The medical officers were _re- 
making of a physical examination of each suspect, and to 


tion. For these reasons it is believed the percentages | 


to incidence found during this investigation are lower than 
( iled and prolonged inspection would reveal, and may be 
red in the nature of a preliminary sanitary survey. However, 
ey as conducted has revealed so great a prevalence of tubercu- 
ng the Indians inspected as to warrant the immediate 
s for the relief of this situation in the Indian popu- 

n of 0 yuntry. 

; OF PREVALENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS AMONG THE INDIANS. 
prevalence of tuberculosis among Indians is generally 
ted by those familiar with the subject to marked changes 
r habits of living eceasioned by contact with our civiliza- 


rmerly the Indians lived in tepees, engaged in out- 





door sports, and were nomadic, earning their living by hunting, 
fishing, and trading. Contact with the white man has worked 
radical changes in the habits and occupations of the Indians. 


They have been collected on reservations, and their former hunt- 

: grounds converted into farms and pastures. Hunting and 
fishing are no longer profitable. Every energy is being exhausted 
by the Government to convert the hunter into a farmer, and 


hus to transform the Indian race into an agricultural people. | 


rT) 
i 


transition encounters the inherent difficulty of deter- 
(d resistance on the part of the Indian, who is slow to re- 


» the customs ‘and habits which have characterized his | 


through many centuries. The substitution of houses for 
| 


s has resulted in the adoption of habits of living conducive 
he spread of tuberculosis. In many Indian homes sanitary 
frightful. Whole families live in single rooms 

no ventilation, ignorant of the precautions necessary to 
promote health, and without the means of avoiding infection 
iud contagion. Bad air, seant and unmwholesome food, over- 

ling in poorly constructed houses, and other insanitary 
s have made the white plague a menace to the Indian race. 
WIIAT IS NOW BEING DONE TO REMEDY THESE CONDITIONS. 


For the fiseal year ending June 80, 1912, there were 53 
small hospitals and sanatoria in the Indian service, the total 
ity of the same being limited to 1,256 patients. Since that 
time a few others have been constructed. For the most part 
ese are Inere school hospitals with only sufficient capacity to 
vinmedate sick pupils. Little is being done to prevent the 
of the disease, because no provision has been made 
” by Congress. The discévery of the prevalence of tuber- 
“is aniong the Indians is of comparatively recent date. The 
u and its head, Commissioner Sells, realize the ne- 
asible and comprehensive remedy. Owing to the 
| area of many of the reservations and the inade- 
‘means how supplied, the present system is inefficient and 
pabie of properly dealing with this important problem. 
ludian appropriation act, approved June 30, 1918, 
nsideration in the Senate, an amendment was in- 
bill carrying $100,000 for the establishment and 
a generai tuberculosis sanitarium for the treat- 
“F ‘niians generally, It was suggested that this sani- 
ull be established at a point in New Mexico on the 


ditions are 


a ne rvation, about 10 miles from the nearest rail- 
»,;, Hon and nearly 50 miles from the agency. In lieu of 
miss hy i the conference on the bill authorized this com- 
ina a om (directed it, as a part of the duties prescribed, to 


the feasibility and necessity for such a sanitarium. 


The pro} : 
Ae proposed site is one of rare beauty, having an altitude of 
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more than 5,000 feet. It is, however, inaccessible on account of 
its remoteness from any railroad and from the Mescalero 
Agency, near which the greater number of Indians in that 
locality reside. 

The commission does not recommend the establishment at 
any point of a central tuberculosis hospital for Indians as 
feasible or advisable. In reaching this conclusion we have been 
governed in part by the judgment and experience of many In- 
dians whose opinions have been expressed before the commis- 
sion, as well as that of officers and employees in the Indian 
Service who have devoted especial attention to the question. 

No considerable number of Indians afflicted with tuberculosis 
could conveniently or would willingly avail themselves of treat- 
ment in such an institution. The characteristic affection of In- 
dian parents for their children prompts them to oppose any sys- 
tem of relief which would require the remoyal of their afflicted 
offspring to a hospital so remote that they would be deprived 
of visiting and administering to their wants. Such a hospital 
would be available only for those residing on near-by reserva- 
tions. To accomplish any substantial benefit through a central 
sanitarium it would be necessary to require by law the forcible 
transportation to the hospital and the confinement there of the 
afflicted. This would meet with universal resistance, and the 


| consequent dejection and despondency resulting to patients com- 


pelled to attend the hospital would make recovery or improve- 
ment in any case improbable. Moreover, comparatiyely few of 
the total number of Indians afflicted with tuberculosis could be 
treated in a single hospital. 

We are therefore unable to recommend the establishment of a 
tuberculosis sanitarium in New Mexico for the treatment of 
Indians generally, and in view of the urgency and importance 
of the subject, recommend the adoption of a much more prac- 
ticable plan looking both toward the relief of those now afflicted, 
and the removal of the causes and conditions which have occa- 
sioned the spread of the disease. 

The commission recommends— 


First. That provision be speedily made for the establishment 
of temporary hospitals on the several reservations where 
tuberculosis is known to be common, to which afflicted Ind s 
may go or be removed for treatment. These hospitals may be 


inexpensive, but should be provided with necessary apparatus, 
nurse help, and medical service. It will probably not be nm 
sary to provide for the forcible remoyal of patients to these 
hospitals. On the contrary, it is believed that the Indians will 
facilitate the work to be done at these hospitals and gladly 
avail themselves of the opportunities for treatment there to be 
afforded. In this way within 5 or 10 years treatment can be 
given to practically all tuberculosis Indians in the United States 
and many of them can be restored. As an illustration of e 
possibilities of this plan, at the sanitarium maintained by the 
Phoenix Indian School in Arizona, about 90 per cent of the 
patients treated there during the last year are claimed to have 
recovered.. Even if it be true that this high percentage of cures 
is attributable in part to the favorable climatic conditions at 
Phoenix, it is believed that the system is capable of producing 
gratifying results on all the reservations which may be supplied 
with camp hospitals. 

Second. No system looking solely to the relief of those now 
afflicted can be complete or satisfactory. Science has demon- 
strated that tuberculosis is preventable, and can therefore be 
eradicated. In order to accomplish this broader purpose, 
tematie instruction in sanitary habits of living must be 
the Indian and sanitary requirements enforced. 

It is suggested that a force of field matrons be provided to 
visit Indian homes and give instruction in housekeeping and 
house cleaning, reporting from time to time to the superintend- 
ent of the reservation or the physician in charge of the 
hospital. Accurate information as to the condition and 
of afflicted Indians may be thus obtained. 


No attempt, hov 


is here made to outline the details or define the various methods 
which experience may prove necessary on the different er- 
vations, 

Undoubtedly the plan here proposed will increase the 1 


of employees in the Indian service and the expense of its 

maintenance. But this appears unavoidable. These expens 

may be paid in some cases from the tribal funds. Where no 

tribal fund exists the burden must be borne by the Government. 
THE WORK SHOULD BE DONE BY THE INDIAN SBHRVICE. 

The question may arise whether this work shou!d be done 
through the direct agency of the Indian service, or by the 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service. On the one hand 
it would seem to logically fall under the bureau in charge of 
the Public Health and Marine Service. On the other, it is 
doubtful whether it would be wise to place the health depart- 
ment of the Indian service under a bureau in a different de- 
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partment of the Government. If this were done conflicts in 
authority, rivalries, and jealousies might impair and retard the 
progress of the important work here recommended to be under- 
taken. While the matter is open to controversy, sound policies 
of administration seem to me to require that the work be 
carried forward under the supervision of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Certainly a force should be created with sufficient re- 
sources to adequately and intelligently deal with this far- 
reaching problem, indirectly chargeable to the inefficient manner 
in which the Government has dealt with its wards, the Indians. 

The history of the American Indian is both romantic and 
pathetic. We may contemplate with amazement and admiration 
the tenacity with which the Jewish people have clung to their 
racial characteristics through centuries of persecutions and 
wanderings. 

How different is the story of the Indian. 
withstood the shock of contact with other races. His instincts 
and virtues seem inseparably connected with freedom from 
restraint and personal liberty unlimited by law or custom. His 
origin is enveloped in mystery. Here and there still remain 

d and rapidly disappearing evidences of ancient Indian 
civilizations. 

Recoiling before the advance of progress, the Indian has relin- 
quished the possession of this continent and abandoned his 
primitive pursuits and ideals. Hesitating and mistrustful he 
has rebelled against the fate which is scourging him into help- 
l dependency. Loyal to savage institutions, the 
Indian has not responded promptly to the influences of civilized 
life. 

Whatever defects exist in the normal Indian character, his 
ferocity as an enemy is excelled by his fidelity as a friend. Few 
instances of Indian 
faithful to the hand that has protected him. The loyalty of our 
Indian allies during the Revolution is a familiar and pleasing 
chapter in American history. 

Mr. President, there is a stain of shame upon our flag. We 
have not kept faith with the Indian. Perhaps it was the law 






He has but feebly 


scactel 


. lec } 
sspess and 


of progress that we should conquer him; unavoidable that his | 


hunting grounds should be transformed into fields; inevitable 
war and treaty, by sword and promise, he should be 


impoverished and despoiled. It is not to our shame, ner to his, | 


that we have beaten him in battle, for the Indian fights with 
all the energy of despair. It is not regrettable that we have 
reclaimed a continent from savagery and compelled the Indian 
to yield to the processes of civilization. 

from unfulfilled promises, violated treaties. 
is shamefully 


Herein the record 
consistent. It is relieved by few instances of 


pledges honestly fulfilled. 


1 back upon the desert and herded in half-starved bands | 


rid reservations, the American Indian faces threatened 
Qur Indian policy has heretofore been unsatis- 
‘and has resulted in gross injustice. Must it henceforth 
be marked by offensive restraint and charity, which in the end 
may reduce the race to abject dependency ? 

‘the total of our dealings with the Indians is not 





( \ have taught him vice and immorality and com- 
municated to him diseases which threaten his extinction. The 
time for revision of our Indian policy is at hand. The first 
principle to be recognized is simple justice, common honesty, 
honest restitution. To accomplish this a reorganization of the 
Indian Service seems necessary. The present Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs is alert and capable and willing to lead this 
reforin. 


On the title-page of a current publication appears a striking 


picture; it represents an aged emaciated Indian chief, clad in | 
the habilaments of a vain and vanished glory, dismounted, stand- | 
ing beside his wasted, half-starved steed on the brow of a 


barren hill; no other sign of life. About him the desert stretches 
in solitude and sublimity. Behind him the winds gather the 
drifting sands in gray and yellow clouds. At his feet the bones 
of 2 buffalo lie bleaching, while from the desert’s rim the dying 
day signals farewell. 

Mr. President, ““ When the last grim joke is entered in the 
big black book of jobs,’ when the accounts of 
finally balanced and our civilization credited with every achieve- 
ment to which it is entitled—the reclamation of a continent 
from savagery, the spread of knowledge, the progress of science, 
the pre 
of the reign of moral force—whatever of restitution remorse 
may in the meantime prompt or justice compel, our Government 
will still be debtor to the Indian race. Must the balance be 
recorded in the blood of a doomed people? 


Mr. President, I ask that the findings and recommendations 


Our disgrace arises | 


to our | 


history are | 


motion of universal peace and liberty, the establishment | 


| 
| 


| and compel the attendance of witnesses, administer oaths. 
| mony, incur expenses, employ clerical help, and do and p 
ingratitude are recorded.- He has been 


| sas, and TOWNSEND, of Michigan, and Representatives Srepueys 


| whites from tuberculosis discloses that 32 per cent of the whole nw 





ana 
printed as a document and referred to the Committee op I 
dian Affairs. The testimony is now being printed as part - 
report. aT ae Oe 
There being no objection, the report was referred { 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed 
ment and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE FINDINGS OF THE JOINT COMMISSION ON INDIAN TURe 
CULOSIS SANITARIUM AND YAKIMA INDIAN RESERVATION PRojpey 
DOC, NO, 505). ee 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United st 
America, in Congress assembled: 


The joint commission of Congress to investigate the 
feasibility of establishing, equipping, and maintaining 


0 the Com. 
as a docu- 


ates of 


necessity and 


. ; | a tuberculos 
sanitarium in New Mexico for the treatment of tuberculous Indin 
and to also investigate the necessity and feasibility of procuring jm: 





pounded waters for the Yakima Indian Reservation or the constructi 
of an irrigation system upon said reservation, to impound the worn 
of the Yakima River, Wash., for the benefit of the asia 
reservation, respectfully submits the following report : 
AUTHORITY AND DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION. 

This commission was created by the act of Congress approved Jy 
80, 1913, the Indian appropriation act, section 23, under the follomn. 
provisions : : : 

A commission consisting of two members of the Senate Committ 
on Indian Affairs, to be appointed by the chairman of said comn 
and two Members of the-House of Representatives, to be appointed \: 
the Speaker, is hereby created for the purpose of inv stigating | 
necessity and feasibility of establishing, equipping, and maintal 
a tuberculosis sanitarium in New Mexico for the treatment of ‘tuber 
culous Indians, and to also investigate the necessity and f asiblity of 
procuring impounded waters for the Yakima Indian Reservation or the 
construction of an irrigation system upon said reservation. to impor.) 
the waters of the Yakima River, Wash., for the reclamation of the lands 
on said reservation, and for the use and benefit of the Indians of said 
reservation. That said commission shall have full power to make the 
investigations herein provided for, and shall have authority to « 


Indians of said 

















nds 


sul 
take testi 
necessary to make a thorough and complete investigation of the ve ects 
herein mentioned, and that said commission shall report to C yngress on 
or before January 1, 1914: Provided, That one-half of all necessary 
penses incident to and in connection with the making of the investi 
tion herein provided for, including traveling expenses of the members 
of the commission, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives and one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
on vouchers therefor signed by the chairman of the said commission 
who shall be designated by the members of the said commission. : 
Under the foregoing provisions of law, Senators RoBiNson, of An 








n- 





Texas, and Burke, of South Dakota were appointed members of said 


commission, and organized on the 25th day of August, 1913, by the 
election of Senator RoBtInson as chairman and Ross Williams. 
Arkansas, as special clerk and stenographer. 

Two distinct tasks were imposed on this joint commission: 

First. To investigate and report on the feasibility of establishing and 
maintaining in New Mexico a sanitarium for the treatment of Indians 
afflicted with tuberculosis. 

Second. To investigate and report on the necessity and feasibilit 
procuring impounded waters for the Yakima Indian Reservation or t! 
construction of an irrigation system upon said reservation to im 
the wateis of the Yakima River, Wash., for the reclamation of the lands 
of said reservation and for the use and benefit of the Indians of said 
reservation, 

PROPOSED TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM IN NEW MEXICO FOR INDIANS 

The joint commission visited a number of Indian reservati 
schools in several States, held hearings and investigated conditions \ 
reference to tuberculosis among the Indians, the prevale 
ease, and the most practical means of combating it. 

Senate Document No. 1038, Sixty-second Congress, third session, 1 
ing to contagious and infectious diseases among the Indians, was av 
for the use of the commission. This document is a report by the Public 
Health Service of investigations made in accordance with the act 0 
Congress approved August 24, 1912, into the prevalence of contagious 
and infectious diseases among the Indians of the United States. 

The information contained in Senate Document No. 1038, above t 
ferred to, while ineomplete and not claimed to be entirely accurate, | 
for the purposes of this investigation, reliable, and, in connection © 
the testimony taken by the commission, sufficient to compel the convit 
tion that both trachoma and tuberculosis are quite general an 
Indians and that tuberculosis in some localities is rapidly increasing. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, out of 190,71 Indians re 
ported on approximately 26,500 were estimated to have tuberculoss. 
Thirty-two per cent of the whole number of deaths reported fi See 
various reservations was alleged to be due to tuberculosis. Out of lh 
total Indian population of 322,765 it is believed that there are appro” 
mately 26,500 cases of tuberculosis. We believe that on som 2 i 
reservations the percentage of the afflicted is one-fourth of the en” 


population. A comparison of the death rate between Indians and 
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to tuver 


of deaths reported from the various reservations was « a 
losis, as against 11.2 per cent of the deaths occurring tiem the sail 
cause in the registration area of the United States. | 

The death rate from all causes among the Indians |< 
$2.24 per thousand. The Census Bureau gives 16 per tho 
death rate in the registration area. While in a few |0 g® 
losis among the Indians is not more common than among (he \' 


anproximately 
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nites re- 


,ousand 








sabi s cor itior are 
siding in neighboring communities, on many reservations = “ alg 
such that the disease is likely oo suceat very rapidly uniess a ' 
against it is speedily inaugurated. . ——— 
“It appears that for the year ending June 30, 1912, ther ? ty of 


service with a capa 
hospitals and sanitariums in the Indian service, wih & reals, with 
1,256 patients. For the most part these are mere sco 


. The discovery 
only sufficient a to accommodate sick pupils. : comparatively 
| the generality of tuberculosis among the In fans | Hoes the necessity 
recent date. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs realizes piorable 
for promptly adopting some feasible method to Tee tal area of many 


; : erritori 4 
conditions herein set forth. Owing to the vast territory cesar) 
of the reservations and the inadequate medical and e until CoB 


es . . . : . » disea 
of the commission be printed in the ConGREessIONAL Recorp and service now afforded, little can be done to check the di 
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the necessary means. 
ed June 30, 
ier consideration in the Senate, an amendment carrying 
ne establishment of a central tuberculosis sanitarium for 
of Indians generally was inserted in the bill. It was 
this samitarium should be established at a point in New 
Mesealero Reservation approximately 50 miles from the 
cy, for the treatment of tuberculous Indians from the 
tions throughout the United States. 
letter frem the chairman to the Commissioner of In- 
ntember 8, 1913, and his reply thereto, with accompany- 
not only the aleeiog prevalence of said diseases 
lians, but also the totally Inadequate facilities available 
he department in checking the ravages of trachoma and 


When the Indian appropria- 
1913, under which this commission was 


Szertempsr 8, 1913. 


, of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

ens: Will you please furnish for the use of the com- 
to investigate the management and conduct of the 
Affairs a statement showing: 

and pereentage of Indians afflicted with trachoma 
:nd on the Indian reservations. 

and percentage of Indians afflicted with tuberculosis 
m these diseases among Indians on reservations and 
comparison of the death rate as between the 
from tuberculosis im the registration area of 


ied 





and capacity of each hospital available for Indians. 

your judgment, it would be desireble to have a large 
alero Reservation or smalier hospitals at the va- 

where conditions are most acute. 

ate early information regarding these subjects. 


urs 


Jor T. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


Serremeer 9, 1913. 
\roR: In response to the questions submitted in your 
r 8, I have the honor to reply as follows: 
and pereentage of Indians afflicted with trachoma 
aud on Indian reservations. 























(a) At Indian schools (boarding). 
State Exam- | Cases. | Percent. 
weal ined. ~ , 
na ccoceccocenhen eeEenads 2, 242 515 22.91 
aceccecceognceasennodennnas 218 34 15.6 
000eenseebeeen deauenne deeneueeiee 729 178 24.41 
acéssweccoesecsouseceues neseosece 766 148 19. 52 
occ ccc cs peGeesEbSeeckteaseuseen 298 45 Ww. 
coc codecdch 0b ae dives deesehh aie 833 193 23.16 
anccccccscsesdubedusvubeucdedeweaan 740 188 25. 27 
oocageccecegncedbasenneennaaal 289 118 40. 33 
ow casccccecgusnnntienanaee 200 2 12 
eae ccccegaee ar ean ann 728 117 24.31 
on cqmeesescgneeaeannnaenel Bet Ei cicccnlenaiiniaiats aan a 
0 ceneasccessnbabnennnee sna 141 ll 8 
op came s0 ogc ganna an 800 207 25. 87 
occcccqoagnanmenhneaeea 3, 069 2, 122 69. 14 
ccccecceqesaceesenenait 316 29 9.1 
oceee s+ cceqs sais api 552 76 13. 76 
2 o epeaegre sw wuesennneneanae 2; 240 466 20.8 
2 0 cnc cadence 47 19 40 
op aan 0c cces Gaeta 43 13 40 
Coane ccccedeceeactennaneeel 598 85 14, 21 
penanccccedecséeansansennee 1, 296 137 10. 57 
eererrrry fr ee 217 131 60. 36 
OWS. ..... ne ceccedccdecesescenios 16, 470 4, 916 29. 86 
given in detail in accompanying Exhibit B. 
On Indian reservations—adults and children. 
State. Exam- Cases Per cent 
t ined. Ses. ent. 
00 cc cede beans aan 5, 873 1, 459 24.9 
aamecccccdcc coats Si einEiON 1, 555 28 15.3 
00 wome oo 0c o gutamuinies eaimneeniieaion 15. 64 
0 cccccqboegeseeneeheenthes 15. 95 
ame coc cadeingemsiine Jeanne 32. 04 
aaacecesqiienbannael Sobemenbios 7. 46 
oc cccccedovogounseeeetabedinaie 15. 05 
cons cco ceqecncobsiquetighusms caus 26.3 
oo 000 460s 6 sE ae 4l 
ospcegns anaiiae 26.9 
Cocccccccccccsccebonsetdnectbedanenn 22. 38 
o cane ec ccedeeensensehedens amial 2 
oo ccccccccccsedospaesanuananenn antes 7 
oo ec ces ccccedac sabe ieni a met 22. 94 
oc cc cccccs ccs ceubbine ubebesebded 68. 72 
cocccunce ss Mba habe ae 10.4 
ccc ccdwe nde chiihie cuumietnl. 13. 76 
2 000 dst oocas que ehaeleeennana 17. 24 
no ccccce coke culiiivastaitedtia 39 
"Tee ee owe ees eseeseeeeesemeee 30.2 
+ 0 00.0imep 000.0. cqhre ae manann nnn 13. 35 
iit te ee “eee 56. 86 
oot ete dianel pevec dénminand 51 
+a aia 22.7 
ven. in further detail in accompanying Exhibit A. 


22.70 per eent, with a population of 322,765 Indfans, 


71,997 cases of trachoma among the 
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2. The number and percentage of Indians afflicted with tuberculosis 
and the death rate from this disease am¢ Indians on reservations and 
in schools; also a comparison of the death rate-as between the Indians 
and the whites from tuberculosis in the registration area of the United 
States. 

For the fiseal year ended June 30, 1912, the following information is 
available regarding tuberculosis: ~ 

Of 190,791 Indians reported upon by superintendents, 13.89 per cent. 
or 26,500, are estimated to have tuberculosis. During that year 1,905 
deaths due to tuberculosis were reported from the various agencies 

Thirty-two per cent of the whole number of deaths reported from 
various reservations were due to pulmonary tuberculosis, as against 
11.2 per cent of deaths due to the same disease occurring in the regi 
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ie 





tration area of the United States. The death rate among Indians 
32.24 per thousand, while the Census Bureau gives. 16 per thousand in 
the above registration area. 
3. The number and capacity of each hospital available for India 
Ending June 30, 1912, there were 53 hospitals and sanatoria in the 
service, with a capacity of 1,256 patients. ‘Since this report we 
iled. several others have heen constructed and the capacity of others 
nereased. The accompanying table will give the location and capacity 
of each. It will be noted that they are mostly school hospitals of 


capacity sufficient only to accommodate sick pupils. (Exhibit C.) 
In answer to your question 4, I am quoting the following paragraph 
from my letter of September 8: 


“The solution of the problem of caring for this vast number of cases 
would be the establishmeat of tuberculosis camps on the reservations. 
This has been done in a few instances and will be done on othe 
funds become avaliable and where local conditions are conducive to their 
proper maintenanee. There are, however, many smaller agencies and 
isolated bands of Indians where cases are few and where the cost of 
maintenance of camps or hospitals would be excessive, and there are 
also hundreds of Indians receiving absolutely no treatment whatever 
and as many more within reach of physicians who are not equipped to 
care for them. Again, there are very many incipient cases in whom the 
disease could be arrested by treatment such as could be offered at the 
proposed sanatorium. Indigent cases, of which there are many, when 
neglected become foci, from which the disease spreads. Removal to a 
sanatorium is the only satisfactory method for caring for such patients.” 

In adilition, I will say that, having approximately 26,500 cases of 
tuberculosis among Indians, it is with me hardly a question of whether 
it would be more desirable to have a large hospital on the Mescal 
Reservation than smaller ones on the other reservatik but , 












ro 
ns, one of ro 
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viding adequate sanatorium facilities for a large per cent of the vast 
number of Indians sick with tuberculosis. Mescalero could accomm 


date at the most only a very small percentage of these. 


The remai 





must be treated on the reservation. Mescalero, however, would e 
for the indigent sick and many of those who must, for one reason or 
another, be removed from the reservation for treatment. Even t! : 
Mescalero is provided for by Congress, our great problem wil! r 


remain—the care of the great number of tuberculous who must remail 
om the reservations for treatment. 























Very truly, yours, CaTo SEuLS 
com mer 
Hon. Joz T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate. 
EXHIBIT A. 
TRACHOMA AMONG ALL INDIANS EXAMINED 
This table, it will be remembered, contains records of all Indians 
inspected. 
TABLE I1.—Trachoma among all Indians examined in the United States 
ARIZONA (COLLECTED BY FRICKS). 
| | Number} Number | por cont 
School or reservation. Tribe. coe, oe a of tra 
| amir i Ate 
Camp McDowell.............- } Apache. ............ 110 13 12 
Camm Vedas... occ cccccccccccfeces Cin simigessases | 91 4 7 
Colorado River. .......-.....- Mojaves and Mo- | 147 | 51 | 5 
jave-Apache. | 
ee | Mejavesand Cheme- | 355 38 | il 
huevi. 
WE Seles accudgahtsoncasi | Pimas and Marico- | M43 | 326 4 
pas. 
I cacncgoangs occur | Havasupal.......... | 169 5 | ; 
ells ag deetinssues > as a. | 1,079 Li | 38 
PE Gidueccacasudestercees } DE eedadsese-- 710 13 | a) 
A wihenccdddnabnacass . | 500 102 20 
Phoenix School.............-. | Mixed-tribes. .......| 419 59 14 
I iiscicaitiantas th marmtidinienenrn | Pimas and Marico- | 112 | 43 | 39 
} . pas. i 
ee Apache........... ; 376 49 13 
ibn ctnebipenabacas Ws 66 ccess | 117 | 2 7 
Western Navajo.............. | Navajos............. 359 44 | 12 
Ee Mawes cudshdsteenca | ARRON. 65 ssc cece. 395 9 | 10 
. >: P 
I RNs. Sa scccdeedatte codkeersetced 873 1,459 24.9 
eS ii ita ii lic a aliens 
CALIFORNIA (COLLECTED BY BILLINGS AND HERRING). 
California Missions: ........... | Many tribes. ........ 549 2 I¢ 
Digger Reservation........... © I itcomnends 11 } no<gonlas cnn ow 
Fort Yuma Reservation ......| Yuma............... 222 | 51 | 7 
Reund Vailey Reservation...)} Little Lake, Pomo, | 180 13 | 7.22 
Kypome, Yuki, | 
Wailaki, etc. 
Sherman Institute............ | Many tribes......... 53t 137 | 25 
State penitentiary (Folsom)..}..... Bik cckudccampecs | BA ian ae sane cites 
State penitentiary (St. Quen- |..... Bh nccddcane panel tiattinndiinantnanie 
Ukiah day school............. Usb sscccccce | 19 | 5} 20, 53 
Total for State.......... Boge i ee Coe } 1,555 | 238 15.3 
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TABLE I.—Trachoma among all Indians examined in the United States— | TaBLy I.—Trachoma among all Indians examined in the Unite Sta 
Continued. Continued. States 
COLORADO (COLLECTED B BY SMITH). NEW MEXICO (COLLECTED BY SMITH). 
a | “—— . , 
Number | Number | Per ent Number | Number | 
chool or reservation. Tribe. of in nee aS°S | of tra- Echool or ressrvation. Tribe. of In- | of cass | Per Cont 
diansex-} of tra- | ghoma. diansex-} oftra. | 0 tra. 
amined. | choma. amined. | choma. | homa. 
| 
Navajo Springs.............-- | Southern Ute....... 113 | 12 10. 61 _ panes School. ........ Many tribes........ 339 75 ” 1 
Southern Ute.........:.....2.|-+--- Micnd -békb weite ie 149 | 29 Pere 19.59 | Jicarilla Agency.............. MS nacsnndssnan 201 17 “0.12 
— —— Mescalero Agency............|.-...- Milneaniacdses ta 190 18 . 45 
Total for State.......... Jas cawcovenwssstge oben 262 41 | 15.64 | Navajo Agency............... PORis.0 4.06 srecaton 462 | 139 = 
_| : My - } Pueblo Agencies. ............ PUCIIO v0 00000 conned 845 240 = 4 
FLORIDA (COLLECTED BY RUCKER). Zunt Agency......-.+---+0--- ZUAI...--00--000rnee a0 10 5.88 
: 7 DE oy Total for State. ........ |-wanccaredececsscecses 2, 207 494 “ 
i i i nickantiniehtinepeul | | Seminole bs dS annstenth 22 |. wn nncnccclecscccsces ~ = 7 ee 
eo a SST LAS Ss ee ie ae * NEW YORK (COLLECTED BY LEAKE) — 
IDAHO (COLLECTED BY LLOYD). e | cept Z a 
oo — GC ames. ck OP DING 6 on. ddpiene cnnehts <s | Mixed Iroquois...... es 
; : : on ae | SE's cc csv nc cnnasidudel has stad Ditte eackpedetes 59 | a wee : 
Coeur d’ Alene Reservation. ..| Coeur d’Alene....... 130 14 10. 7 teeaiinan | y = | 1 | 0.2 
Fort Hall Reservation........ Shoshone and Ban- 250 | 48 9.2 | Wemawenia.............. do Pe ad ie e+? ~~ “8 2h-ne 
nock. . ne an ween tence we enalaeeee ee eres on [ttt et |eeeee . 
Fort Lapwai.................| Nez PameG vo bck. ckad 146 22 15. 06 Tuscarora... ......-----++-+0+-|e+e+ WO... see ee eeee es 122 1 l 
——— — ee ~ 4 a - 
Total for State.......... hs Gul esaidle ssicteus 526 | 84 15. 96 Total for State. .....+.-]-+++eeeseneeereeeeenen 943 | 2) 2 
| | | ar ee eee a ee ee oe ee —-- ~ 
“ _ + +---- —- - - $$$. NORTH CAROLINA (COLLECTED BY FRIC Ks). 
IOWA (COLLECTED BY WHITE). a : . 
-_—_-— Pane — — ae ———-—~ | Cherokee. .............0.--00s pert and mixed | 317 | 23 : 
Sac and Fox....... sewsaseuie™ | Pottawatomie and | 53 17 | 32. 04 bboed P 
Sac ¢ ‘ox. sn. ate - 
eene ie NORTH | DAKOTA (COLLECTED BY SCHERESC HEWSKY AND PREDLI 
. __ KANSAS (COLLECTED BY ‘HERRING). Gb Se __. | Bismarck Indian School. ..... Arikaras, Gros Ven- 71 | 19 2 
j j tres, Mandans, Si- | 
Haskell In | Many tribes. ........ } 700 | ill 15 oux. | 
Kickapoo | Jowa, Kickapoo, and 91 | 44 48.35 | Fort Berthold. ..............- Arikaras, Gros Ven- 495 148 0.1 
xc and Fox. tres, Mandans. . 
Pottawatomie...............-. | Pottawatomie....... | 43 21 51 ot ee eee Chippewas, Sioux. .. 369 106 28.7 
| — wy mere btn. eee eet 1, 660 | 405 24 5] 
Total for State.......... lect tcebb ile satiate cbt 834 | 176 21.1 | Turtle Mountain............. Chippewa mixed 744 | 95 13.04 
| ' ! bloods. 
: — Ps 7 ~~ _ | Wahpeton Indian School. ....| Arik 8 
MICHIGAN (COLLECTED BY CLARK) Pe ee pay BS. A ™ ad 
naiaaian 6 4 . oepriintednmietinan , 
ee ee | | j Sioux. | 
Dar Ms: 6. hs. aA | Chippewa..........- SOD Brdak as LS — . - 
Mackinac. ........... ee rt ree 204 | 3 1. 47 Tete. fer Beate <i. os - codpetnngideaiassasenen 3, 447 791 22.4 
Mount Pleasant Boarding | Chip pewa, Pottawa- | 298 | 45 15.1 —— ———_—_——. — 
School | tomie. | "OKLAHOMA (coLLEcrED ‘BY GUTHRIE). 
POCA! FOF DEBLO.....-0---foceceeesenccscussaces: = = 1.46 | Five Civilized Tribes......... CE & ieee 367 243 2 
—_ - _ —— ~ — D.:: odbepaaccnasanvenast Cherokee............ 87 64 7 
SOT ‘OLI I 2yY CLARK AND PREB DP asnonnnp<cccgummudesken Choctaw 09 364 
MINNESOTA (COLLECTED BY CLARK AND PREBLE). . or aja eee 
= eoiceibencen pomscannerocanantieel anna Ears Chickasaw.......... 122 ‘ 
' | pe eee a es Seminole............ 92 79 
Fond du Lac.............. Chippewa. .......... 182 2 1.09 | Kiowa and Comanche........ Kiowa, Comanche, 454 93 
Grand Portage and Grand |..... 0. istsciaivaun BOB: | .35 csi cate Mbeeeece Wichita, Caddo, | 
Mara ; J y Apache. | 
LAG LARS. .0 62 0 owovnsseeethencas GO... cecccccscces 98 95 15. 88 Cheyenne and Arapaho....... Cheyenne, Arapaho. 305 227 74.42 
BEMIED BAM... 20s -siccesoscsccesinens ee 178 4 Ho ae S GRUMID. wa. .ccccccctanconced Pottawatomie,Shaw- 194 69 5. 5 
Nett Lake and Pelican Point.|.....do.............. OPE. locunennss shmnen anon nee, Kickapoo, etc. 
Pipestone School. ............]... Wswc. cecckees ee | 187 | 42 | 22.46 | Sec and FoX.......<cccucecece Sac and Fox........ 73 51 7 
RS eee ORts ven ckeunds 640 | 117 SOS en ee ie Saag 151 103 { 
Ws FO no iciigiins Sapnbctine ste veces Di tncaneiterebiunes 1,323 | 272 20.005 eee ke ee ee 132 S4 , 
Vermillion Lake..........-...].-- MP Madalcocancne 120 1 | 83 | Otoe and Missouri............ Otoe and Iowa...... 54 : 
Poe ————|——————- 1 Cees | DIOREGSORNUGNOEE Rib cdiuniscsdensnsses- 509 oud 
Dotel GE WEN. ciacccvabovectubce esi pbs canee ! 3,542 533 | 15. 05 School. ° | 
! ! ee ae 93 47 papeed 
— an — 3 110 48 3. 68 
MONTANA (COLLECTED BY WHITE). CORSER... -----osnomssnddobadia Wanda, Seneca 
pate: <..cau cntsedene | PRAM. <conkieuekoxs 435 | 88 20. 23 Total for State.......... |nseeceerenseeceeececes 3,252 2,235 6.73 
NN cn bate a i ax ile «dae ee cea cet cenbie 299 | 87 29.1 —___—____— — — 
Flathead ana eaa occce), MEET. «.ociniein oe 290 36 12.4 OREGON (COLLECTED BY BILLINGS). es 
Fort Belknap..........-. ...-| Gros Ventres, As- | 234 57 24. 36 - “— 
siniboine, Arapa- | = " - 2 ) 0 
ia | Klamath Lake Reservation...| Klamath,Modoc....| 143 13) 30 
aa .. | n1 158 31.53 | Salem School.............--.- rape IDSs. <<. 2... = 29 ol 
pe tee ee ee tharn < eee ees * on ¢ Gilets Reset vatiots. «oon. .scc hess cae shacwassdee- : 7 
on owe Che a 283 9. 22 ; . . 13 | 86 
; MOVER . 0s comstens a a we 7 os a ee Umatilla Reservation......... Cayuse, Nez Percé, 150 td , 
Total for State.......... . Soh ors Se 2 042 | 537 26.3 Unassilie, Waila } 
| . ; z , , on | 11.6 
~ - - —__—_—_—__—_ | Warm Springs Reservation...} Paiute, _ Warm 181 4 
NEBRASKA (COLLECTED BY HERRING). Spring, Wasco. .. 
neni ean hats ae 904 o4 ms 
Genoa School sd coke een 227 98 | 43 Total fer State. ..---- eS ee ea = 
Santee Mission. Sioux. 19 9 | 47 Te CLARK ). 
Winnebago and Omaha..... .| Winnet nago, Omaha 2. | 76 2B 33 PENNSYLVANIA (COLLECTED BY “ ' - 
= apes liicmatie —. ge | 13% 
Total for State......... | Pe Oss 3 | 22 130 | 41 Carlisle Indian Se chool ee cccsce Mixed tribes wa teeeee 552 } 
ress Se ee —————. SOUTH DAKOTA (COLLECTED BY SCHERESCHEW SKY AND PRI BLE). —_ 
NEVADA (COLLECTED BY BILLINGS AND HERRING). ee : 14.81 
anneal sae —_— —___——_—. | Canton Insane Asylum....... Many SaqediGakisdes- AR. .- 99 5 
: Reservation .| Sioux. .:..:..-.----- 52 a oR Of 
Carson Boarding School......| Digger, Paiute, Sho- 2 24 12 pe Ayre 5 edie do Rete be duis 510 143 = g 
shoné, Washoe. ee FO me rem is ete Mixed...... 350 6 oa 
: 5 7| eae | Flandreau- School. ..-.-......- ixed ......-------- 5 yy 
Fallon School... bocescucel | Paiute, Shoshone... 44 17 | 38. 62 pete nae Sioux. .......+------ 233 | “ 76 
Fort MeDermitt School... .... | FEO saseciateene-- 100 | 47 | 47 Pierre School............---+- Mixed.........-<- . 164 | 963 13.11 
Lovelocks School .........--+-[--+--OO..cc0rereerenes ‘4 | 16| 36.3 | pine Ridge Reservation......| Sloux..-.2:.:. peuealp 2,006) = 3) 
Moapa School. sobaas y regret = of 17 | 41 | | Rapid City School. ...........]..... W255 cesosese-- 236 5) ae 
Pyramid Lake Reservation. oe wRccrpesiggn ss 136 | 45 33. 82 Rosebud eservation Toe. es MOD Sciblsoiese 1, 404 | l4i 24,2 
Waiker River Reservation... .| G0: «5 saewamhene 101 | 23 | 22.77 | siesston Gohodl..............cfeocod ees ae 177 8 a 
Western Shoshone Reserva- | Paiute, Shoshone.... 185 | 39 21. 08 Springfield ele ek i a Ea cone 64 | = 95.56 
tion. | | | Viena ctw | | 
od med o| 27 
Despl tir Reete..2-.....b s..<.0cheperee 851 | 229 | 26.9 aiid WE .. Lc ccsuuse See cabe 6,121 | 1,059 
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“ |—Trachoma among all Indians examined in the United States— 
Tabi Continued. 
UTAH (COLLECTED BY HERRING). 
Number | Number | po: esnt 
st Dal Tribe of In- of cases | “of tra- 
School or resorvalion. : dians ex-| of tra- chome 
amined. | choma. —_ 
Tinta 1 Ouray School and | Ute................. 182 75 39 
Resel yn. 
~ YERGINIA (COLLECTED BY CUMMING). 
Hamt Normal Institute. ..| Mamy............... 43 13 | 30.2 
a WASHINGTON (COLLECTED BY LLOYD). 
Col nd Spokane Reser- | Spokane............ 351 | 71 20. 22 
( ; Boarding School....| Chehalis, Nisqually, 307 ll 3. 65 
, Puyallup, Quinai- 
elt, | Snohomish, 
Squaxon. 
T I a Dwamish and Al- 92 ' 10 j 10. 16 
, lied Tribes. 
cy nish Reservation...... |--+=- ot ee 74 6 8.1 
Swinomish Reservation. ..... heat Wiis ui inwesnaanar 49 il 21. 28 
Reservation. .....- eae occu eugitamane | 168 8 3.57 
Yak ervation......... | ROIs cescencscsd 306 65 21.24 
Total fot State; .ccckscslasbedoaeeb ction oaks | 1,347 180 | 13.35 
ta WISCONSIN (COLLECTED BY CLARK). 
Oreille, and Hay- | Chippewa........... 470 23 4.89 
I pee | bets BO svwwectuncwess 249 51 20. 48 
Le Pointe ....:.-cssnceeuenu ceed ee 466 4 -%5 
» 000 sneinaiinn | Geese. snc acue 366 16 4.28 
fenomines.....ccccccccedn | Menominee.......... 730 5 9. 02 
o«askuee | Chippewa........... 238 i .42 
8 Bohol, ..<cssnil | Stockbridge. ........ 120 3 2.50 
ee Mt itacacecadben 237 16 6.7 
W School. .....0ssssfuleed bes ud cumin 123 28 22.76 
Dials. cakdial perpetrate vrei 2, 999 | 207 6.86 
| 
WYOMING (COLLECTED BY HERRING). 
g A SONCY..<<ceseennee Shoshone and Arap- 392 199 51 
ahoe 
Grand total............. | jon cancquetmpancases 39,231 8, 940 22.7 
EXxuisBiT B. 
rasLe Ill1.—Trachoma in Indian boarding schools. 
Number | Number 
: : Per cent 
State of pupils | of cases 
i Boarding school. exame- of trae 3 tra- 
ined. choma. | ®“0ma. 
Arizona ted by Fricks) J Chin Lee..........-. 76 38 50 
Colorado River. ..... 49 20 41 
Fort Apache......... 200 28 14 
Fort Defiance ....... 155 18 12 
Fort Mojave........-. 244 69 2 
Kearns Canon .... 100 29 2 
ot Ae 67 15 24 
| ee 410 59 14 
Sacaton Mission... -. 200 55 7 
San Carlos... ......... 
St. Johns Mission . .. 
St. Michaels Mission . 
Truxton Canon... ... 
Rentutsindsnetngeeswwe 
ee 
T f State. ...:...chodeemel Lneveubibeinees 
Calif lected by Her- | Fort Yuma.......... 
Sherman Institute... 
St. Boniface Mission -| 
: SURO. ... cccccleduacasenbammeiaiienmon 
Ida 


od by Herring 


Total for State... 
Mict ted by Clark) 


ior State..... 


Total 








i by Lloyd)... 





RG cade seinen 

Fort Hall Mission... 

F = Lapwai Sanita- 
m 


um, 
Cour d’Alene Mis- 
sion. 


)| Haskell Institute .... 
Kickapoo. .......... 


-| Mount Pleasant. .... 








Minnesota (collected by Clark | 


1279 





TaBLB III.—Trachoma in Indian boarding schools—Continued. 








| Number Number | por cont 
State. Boarding school. | °! Pupils | of cases | “of ta. 
exam- | of tra- chomsa 
ed. | choma. | ae 
| 


and Preble). 


Pipe Stone 
| Red Lake 
| St. Benedic 
| trial Mission. 

St 
| 
| 
i 
| 





Mary’s Mission... 
Vermilion Lake 
White Earth........ 

| Wild Rice River.... . 


Tota! for State 


Montana (collected by White)! Busby............... 
RS a 
3 8 Ere 
Rc tidiansssae | 

Holy Family Mission 

| Poplar River. -. 

| St. Ignatius Mission... 

St. Labres Mission... 

St. Paul Mission... ... 

St. Xavier Mission... 

Wall Poiné..........; 


Tear GUN as . 222. bdo beds Seis 

eS a 

i St. Augustine 
Mission. 

Saniee Mission..... . 


Nebraska (collected by 
Herring). 


Total for State.......... |-sa-cntencececeerennes | 
Nevada (collected by Billings)| Carson..............- 
Total for State 


New Mexico (collected by | Albuquerque......- 





Smith). | Presbyterian 
Mission. 
San Juan........... 
St. Catherine’s 
Mission. 
| 
Total for State.......... SDs aban ahiiiedieuse oft | 


i = 
New York (collected by | Friend’s..... eaceane- 
Leake). Ns ai ctiecatcas> 
Total for State.......... | aclatiiccitscucasesaeailh. 
North Carolina (collected by | Cherokee............ 
Fricks). 





Total for State.......... 


Evgevnes Wagielinewoese- 
} | 

North Dakota (collected by | Bismarck..........-- 
Schereschewsky and | Fort Berthold Mis’n. 
Preble). Fort Totten. .......- 
Fort Totten Mission.| 

Home Mission....... 

Martin Kenel Agri- | 


cultural. 


Total for State......... |. o cibatplantamesieadinttiee ° 


Anadarko (Mission). 
Armstrong Academy | 
| Bloomfiel 
Cantonment......... | 
Cheyenne and Arap- 
ahoe. 
Collins Institute ..... 


Oklahoma 
Guthrie). 


(collected by | 





Jones Academy. ..... 
Mekusukey.......... 
ORO die catevene- 
Old Goodland (Mis- 
sion). | 
OONGR..é seavvascence-! 
Otoe and Missouria. . 
O. . tie een | 
| Rainey Mountain....} 
MNWOTSIGE. cnn ceccces. ' 
Sac.and Fox......... i 
Sacred Heart (Mis’n) 
SOP. ec ccdncvactegs 
SEMAGR... ccsevcsecede 
Shawnee. ........... 
St. Mary’s (Mission). 
Wheelock. .......... 





ae ee ae a ee Se yee : 


20 


94 


to So = 


oom ¢ 
« to 




























































18 38. 29 
12 26. 08 
12 18. 75 
42 22. 46 
19 30. 15 
12 12. 57 
' 
20 | 12.75 
1 | Ll. 1 
42 32.3 


































15 28. 57 
ll 14. & 
; 15 

17 | 22 66 
22 | 23.4 
17 | 9.88 
13 | 59 

18 |} 24.32 
21 55. 26 
24 ) 


: 
188 25. 27 ; 
| 43 if 
ll 25 : 
9 47 


118 40.83 
24 2 
24 12 













26 83 87 

32 1. 62 

44 20. 4 i 
4 
: 
: 

17 24.31 

ll S 


























a 

2 

i9 26.7 ; 

27 47.37 ‘ 

; 19 6 re 

6 1.32 5-4 

+ 3.3 3 
33 33. 67 


















207 | 25.87 











































+ 
O7 86. 60 ; 
S86 78. 89 
7 76 
64 | 86. 48 
OS 70 
} 0. 21 





61 60. 39 
79 85. 86 
66 83. 54 
65 84. 41 3 


37 5 8 
39 72. 22 
2 75.7 
63 64.2 
105 92. 10 
69 90.73 
51 70 
3 36. 11 
47 | 69. 11 
48 | 43.63 ‘ 
32 | 4. Oo 
23 | 1.50 3 
53 2. 35 : 
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III.—Trachoma in Indian boarding schools—Continued TaBLe III.—Trachoma in Indian boarding sohoole—Continue “d. 
yum iber | p et; Numbs 
: S Per cent | Per cen 
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Exumirt C. 
TABLE 21.—Hospitals and sanatoria in Indian service, fiscal year ended June 80, 1912 
| During fiscal year 1912 . 
Avency or | Remaining) ’ J : : 
; 5 7>& ve are “ Set va snits ing in 
and superintendencies. school, hospital,) Number. Ch a: beter of Capacity.) mn hospital | } | t tal 
: or sanateria. | construction. “| June 30, | Total Di | Total di = 
eo | 191. | Admitted. | 4.0583 | charsed, | Died. | chargea | June 39, 
frat irgea. | 7 tot LYt 
2 
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A i 
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1 A large room is used whan needed. : 

2 Burned Dee. 17, 1911. Most of records lost; part of another building used remainder of fiscal year. 
* Used as employees’ quarters. 

4Unknown. 

* Asylum for insane Indians. 
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TABLE 21.—Hospitals and sanatoria in Indian service, fiscal year ended June 30, 1912—Continued. 
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During fiscal year 1912. 
ose , Remaining | __ a ty 
States and superintendencics. lschool, hospital,| Number.} Character of | capacity, #8 hospital | | 
gee ee construction. June 30, Tote be Total ¢ 
or sanatoria. 1911 | Admittea. | , Total Ue | Died. | charee: 
, re | treated. | charged. | a 
| i" 
} — 
Wisconsin: | | 
li I a Ek School........ 1 | Py j OR erccue i 1, 157 1, 157 Ry OP tieceontiad 1, 1h 
Pilar, Scie email: | Agency....... 1| Frame........ 24 9 54 63 39 | 9 8 
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i ! } ! ! } 
CAUSES OF TUBERCULOSIS AMONG THE INDIANS. | investigating the necessity of procuring impounded waters from +) 
The astonishing prevalence of tuberculosis among Indians is thought | zaeue River, in the State of Washington, for the use and benetit ft 
to be occasioned by the habits and manner of living prevailing among —_— et jan Reservation. . . 
them. Formerly the Indians lived in tepees, engaged in outdoor sports, A brie histerical statement of the subject will be of value 
and earned their living by hunting, fishing, and trading. Contact with | POrtance. 
the white man has worked a radical change in the habits and occupa- | TREATY OF 1855 WITH YAKIMA AND ASSOCIATED INDIAN TRI! 
tions of the Indians. They have been collected on reservations, their | In 1855 the United States made a treaty. ratified in 1859, y 
] ting ground mverted into farms and pastures, and every energy | Yakima and associated Indian tribes in the State of Washingi = 
exhausted to change a naturally nomadic race into an agricultural | terms whereof said Indians ceded a larce area of lands Oy 1 ; 
people. This transformation has been attended with great difficulties. | States, reserving to themselves what is known as the Yal ‘=o Ir “ 
The substitution of insanitary houses for tepees has resulted in the | Reservation, the same being definitely described ~ oS 
ad j of bits of living peculiarly conducive to the spread of tuber- Said reservation comprises about 1,092,819 acres of which 
( In many Indian homes sanitary conditions are frightful. | mately 120,000 acres in the basin of the Yakima River are irri ty 
L amilies live in single rooms, poorly ventilated, and without the The excirsive right of taking fish in all the streams running | 
ordinary comforts of life. - | or bordering the reservation was expressly reserved by the treaty 
The cor ion respectfully submits the following specific findings | Indians. . F — 





and recommendations : 
It is not feasible to establish and maintain a central tuberculosis 
tarium in New Mexico for the treatment of Indians generally, for 

the following reasons: 

First. It would be an inefficient and inadequate method of combating 
the disease. The commission does not regard the establishment of a 
central tuberculosis hospital at any point as feasible or advisable. In 
reaching this conclusion we have been governed by the experience and 
judgment of many representative Indians themselves, and of the officers 
and employees in the Indian service and health service, who have de- 
voted special attention to the question. 

No considerable number of Indians afflicted with tuberculosis would 
avail themselves willingly of treatment in such a hospital. The In- 
dians almost unanimously regard the establishment of a central hospital 
as impracticable. It would only be availed of by Indians living on 
r-by reservations. Indian parents would not consent to the removal! 
of afflicted children for treatment to a hospital so remote that they 
would be deprived of seeing them in person and administering to their 
wants It is certain that in order to accomplish any substantial bene- 
fits by a central sanitarium it would be necessary to enact a statute 
authorizing the forcible removal of patients from their homes to the 
hospital and their confinement there. 

Moreover, such a system could only provide for comparatively few of 
he total number of Indians who need treatment. 

Second. A much more comprehensive remedy can be afforded by the 
establishment of camp hospitals, in the nature of temporary sanitari- 
ums, for the treatment of tuberculous Indians on the reserval reserva- 
tions where the disease is known to be common. These hospitals should 
be temporary and inexpensive, provided with necessary apparatus, ex- 
perienced nurses, and physicians. It will probably not be necessary to 
provide for the forcible removal of tuberculous Indians to these camp 
Nearly all of the Indians would consent to the removal of 
iIren to such hospitals, where they would be afforded the oppor- 
seeing them and assisting in caring for them. This plan 
) provide treatment for the large mumber of afflicted, many of 
vhom can be restored to health. 

As an illustration, at the sanitarium maintained for pupils at the 
Phoenix Indian School in Arizona approximately 90 per cent of the 
patients treated during the past year are reported to have recovered. 
At this school, however, and in this locality conditions are quite favor- 
able for the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. In all probability this 
high percentage could not be maintained in all hospitals ‘to be estab- 
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hospitals. 











some respects 


Chird. While the proposed site in New Mexico is 
stated we do 


admit y adapted to the purpose, for the reason alrea 








not believe it advisable to establish and maintain a central sanitarium. 
if it be thought necessary to provide a hospital for t! benefit of the 
Indians on the Mescalero Reservation and other reservations in New | 
M », we believe the remoteness of the proposed site from any railway 


station and its 
the Mescalero Reservation render it undesirable as a site for even a 
camp hospital, which should be located near the agency. 

The treatment to be afforded at these camp hospitals should be sup- 
plemented by a vigorous campaign throughout the Indian country giving 




















‘ 1atic instruction in sanitary habits and metho ing, looking 
toward the making and enforcement of reasonable sanitary regulations. 
details should be worked out and developed by the public service. 
importance of the problem calls for vigorous and prompt action. 
II. 
rHE } ESSITY AND FEASIBILITY OF PROCURING IMPOUNDED WATERS FOR 
YAKIMA INDIAN RESERVATION OR THE CONSTRUCTION OF AN IRRIGA- 
; ! UPON SAID RESERVATION TO IMPOUND THE WATERS OF 
y IMA RIVER, WASH., FOR PHE BENEFIT OF THE INDIANS OF SAID 
RES RS ] 
The second } t of tl task assigned this joint commission of Con- 
ess rela to bject quite distinet and disconnected f any ques- 
tion of 1 h or sanitation. I volves many disputed s, compli- 
cated q i law, and | es of far-reaching imp e. 
In addi 1 to investigating asilility of a general tuberculosis 


n y i 
sanitarium in New Mexico for Indians, the commission is charged with 














At the time of this treaty irrigation was little known, and it 


| not appear that the subject of water rights bore any important relatior 


| the Ahtanum Creek, white men settled and diverted water f 





to the treaty. It is certain that the value of water richts was not 
foreseen either by the Indians or the Government. aa 

The controlling purpose of the treaty, however, was to make posgsibli 
the permanent settlement of the Yakima Indians and their trans‘: 
mation into an agricultural people. : 

“The treaty was not a grant of rights to the Indians, but a gr: 
of rights from them—a reservation of rights not granted.” (U. § 
Winans, 198 U. 8., 381‘) 

Only a small area of the lands reserved by the Indians was sus. 
ceptible of profitable cultivation without irrigation. 

In the course of time much of the land on the Yakima Indian Reser- 
vation was found to be subject to irrigation. Some of these lands, 
having been patented, passed into the ownership of white men. 

Above the Yakima Indian Reservation, on the Yakima River and 








tion purposes. On the opposite side of the Yakima River from 
said reservation is located the Sunnyside Irrigation project, embracing 
102,000 acres, irrigated from the Yak ma River and now having under 
cultivation about 75,000 acres. This project began under the aus- 
pices of a corporation known as the Washington Irrigation Co., but 
Was taken over by the Reclamation Service about 1906. The Reclama 
tion Service has in contemplation three large units in addition to the 
Sunnyside, namely, the Kittitas, with an approximate area of 82,000 
acres, the Benton, with an area of 90,000 acres, and the Tieton, em 
bracing probably 35,000 acres. The latter project is located on the 
same side of the Yakima River as the Yakima Indian Reservation, 
while the Sunnyside, Benton, and Kittitas units are on the opposite 
side of said river. All of these units are embraced in the so-called 
Yakima Basin. 

It is conceded that the natural flow of the Yakima River and i 
tributaries is not sufficient, at lower water stages to irrigate all of 
the irrigable land within said basin. The shortage of water has led to 
a controversy extending over many years and causing the appointment 
of this commission, to inquire into the facts and recommend an adjust- 
ment of the dispute. ce 

While the history of irrigation on the Yakima Indian Reservation }s 
involved in the obscurity unavoidably incident to the beginning and 
progress of such affairs, it appears reasonably certain that irrigation 
by the Indians on the reservation began about 1859. In 1865 approx!- 
mately 1,200 acres on the reservation were under irrigation. Abou 
the time the United States took over the Sunnyside project irrigatlon 
work was commenced on the reservation by the Indian Service NS 
was in May, 1896. It was estimated by William Redman, engineer, in 
a report June 30, 1897, that by constructing more lateral ditches 

















| 50,000 acres could be irrigated from the system then in existe! 


inaccessibility to the greater number of the Indians on | 


In the meantime white settlers on the other side of | : A 


River from the reservation had made appropriation of water from 
the river under the laws of the State of Washington.  — 
February 19, 1903, the then superintendent of the Yakima R pervas 


tion, filed on 1,000 cubic feet per second of water for the i 
benefit of said reservation. This was more than the entire low Wi 
of the river at a given point in the river adjacent to the reseryat 
Water users having appropriated almost the entire low water floy 
the Yakima River, adversely to the reservation instituted in nec 
courts injunction suits against the water users on the | Stee, 
While these suits were pending the then Secretary of the JI ‘watet 
Mr. Hitchcock, undertook to compromise all disputed cla ms. = to the 
rights from the Yakima River. He awarded only 147 secon 7 Stem 
reservation and 650 second-feet to the adverse claimants. ad 
ance of only 147 second-fect was inadequate to meet the acria’ |” 
for water on the reservation at the time and totally ! oe 
provision for future needs. Great dissatisfaction | ee a 
deemed practical or profitable here to set forth in cet 
of this important controversy. It continued and gath 3 
development was embarrassed throughout the Y akima a 
Your commission yisited the State of Washington, | We, end 
several units in the Yakima Basim, and especially tho litre ted 
Sunnyside units, Public notice was given that all par 
in the subject-matter would be heard. Hearings were ae ati 
North Yakima and at Toppenish. Many witnesses ave “\\ 





tor 























ne the various interests involved appeared before the com- 

; 1 submitted their views in detail. 

> this testimony has already been printed, and the remainder 
ubmitted. 
eful consideration of the whole subject and the entire 
llowing findings of fact and recommendations are sub- 
ich consideration and action as the Congress may deem 
1 advisable. 

the allowance by the former Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
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noe of 147 euble feet per second of water of the low-water flow | 
, Yakima River for the use and benefit of the irrigable lands on 


“vekil 4 Indian Reservation was when made, and now is, inadequate, 
hie. and unfair to said Indian reservation. 

‘. consideration of the whole subject we believe that vested 
ts rued to water users other than those on said reservation, 
ee that low-water flow of the Yakima River is insufficient to sup- 


i» needs and the requirements of said reservation. We therefore | 


+ the United States should provide for the use and benefit of 
portion of said reservation, free from storage cost and 
intenance cost, sufficient water to equal the amount to which 
‘ation was equitably entitled when the finding of Secretary 
ck was made. 
‘le it is difficult to determine what this amount should be, we are 
od that it should not be less than one-half of the natural flow of 
' . River and should be sufficient to irrigate one-half of each 
cont of irrigable land on said reservation; that this will cost ap- 
¢500.000, and we recommend that an appropriation of said 
- this purpose be authorized. payable in five annual install- 
the needs of irrigation on said reservation may demand and 
to be submitted, said $500,000 being the amount we be- 
t ssary to purchase such free water, in addition to the amount 
vailable for the firrigable land on said reservation, from the Rec- 
ion Service, as will be required for this purpose. 

{4s to the portion of the irrigable allotments in excess of the area 
f hed water free, the allottees may be permitted, but should 
ad, to sell the same, or any portion thereof, under such 
ditions as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 
irnishing water for such area not to be furnished water 

pportioned equitably according to benefits. 
As to ¢ allottees on the said Yakima Indian Reservation, the 
le proportionate cost, both as to storage water in addition to 
as shall be furnished free and as to the cost of mainte- 
and distribution of all water furnished for said irrigable lands 
d reservation, shall be charged to the allottees respectively and 


m their proportionate individual shares of tribal funds when 
’ 











event any allottees shall receive a patent In fee to an allot- 
irrigable land before the amount so charged ageinst him has 
aid to the United States, then such amount remaining unpaid 
a first lien on his allotment, and the fact of such lien and 
int thereof shall be recited on the face of each patent in fee 


{s to all grantees or allottees to whom patents have been issued, the 
t which would be charged against the proportionate individual shares 
t f a were not patented shall be fixed as a lien upon 

is patented, 

lhe repair and extension of the irrigation distribution system for the 
ma Indian Reservation and the maintenance of the same should be 

inder the control of the Indian service. 
The ext 











s incurred by this commission are approximately $2,500. 
exact amount can not at this time be stated, for the reason that a 


of the bills for stenographic service have not yet been ascertained 
udited. 
tfully submitted. 
Senator Jon T. Roptnson, of Arkansas (chairman), 
Senator Cras. BE. TOWNSEND, of Michigan, 
Representative JNO. H. STEPHENS of Texas, 
Representative Cuas, H. Burke of South Dakota, 
Joint Commission of Congress. 








Ross WILLIAMS, of Arkansas, 

Special Clerk and Stenographer for the Commission. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the very admirable speech delivered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson], in presenting his report on Indian 
affairs, be made a part of the report and published with it. 

i. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall have to object to that 
lest. I do it with some hesitation, I will say to the Senator 


’ 





from Texas, but the Senate and the House have repeatedly gone | 


on record as opposed to printing as a public document any ad- 
“ress that May have been delivered in the Senate or the House. 
‘tS hot proper, Mr. President, and it should not be allowed. It 
fe ‘that reason that I object. 
Mr, SHEPPARD. I regard the speech as a part of the report; 
y as being a summary of the report. 
SMOOT. Everyone who is interested in this question 
w by the report itself that the speech was delivered. 
is in the Recorp, and anyone who desires can have 
Sent through the mails just the same as if it were a public 
nent. I hope the Senator from Texas will not press the 
st turther. I will say if he does, I shall have to object. 
t. SHI PPARD. In view of the statement made by the Sen- 
h, I will withdraw the request. 
PETITIONS. 
presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hunt- 
» praying for the passage of the so-called anti- 
y ‘l, which was referred to the Committee on the 


lry 


nig 


sented petitions of the Board of Aldermen of 
: the Board of Trade of Stoneham; and of Local 
N90. 7 srotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship 
\inerica, of Roslindale, all in the State of Massa- 
ying for the construction of the proposed supply 


i ‘ 


ship for the Navy at the Boston Navy Yard, which were referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a petition of Sunflower Court, No 
Guardians of Liberty, of Emporia, Kans., praying for the euact 
ment of legisiation authorizing a literacy test for immigran‘s to 
this country, which was referred to the Committee on Tut 
gration. 

He also presented a petition of the Good Roads Club of Wilsey. 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the construction and maintenance of national highways by the 
Government, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul 
ture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Haven, 
Kans.. praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent lobby- 
ing by religious societies, which was referred to the Comn ittee 
on the Judiciary. 








ADDRESS BY ROME G. BROWN (S. DOC. NO. 332). 

Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Printing I report 
favorably on the application of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] to print as a Senate document an 


address 


| delivered by Mr. Rome G. Brown before the National Rivers 


and Harbors Congress, December 5 last, on the subject of the 
obstacles to the improvement of navigable rivers. I ask that the 
report be considered now and the document ordered printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to printing the 
address as a document? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

TREATIES AND CONVENTIONS. 

Mr. FLETCHER. _I should like to have unanimous consent 

to consider and dispose of the concurrent resolution which was 


reported yesterday from the Committee on Printing as a substi- 
tute for Senate resolution 210, in reference to the printing of 
treaties and conventions, found on page 1187 of the Recorp. It 


is Senate concurrent resolution No. 11. 
There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the concurrent resolution, which was read as follows: 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives « 
That there be printed for the use of the Senate 1,000 additional ; 
of Senate Document No. 357, volumes 1 and 2, Sixty-first Cong: nd 
Senate Document No. 1063, Sixty-second Congr bei 





5 - CO i 


of the treaties, conventions, international acts, protocols, and 
ments between the United States of America and other powers } 
1776 to 1913; and that the superintendent of documents is | 


authorized to order reprinted such copies of the foregoing docu: ent: 
may be required for sale by his office in accordance with law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

INTERNATIONAL MARITIME CONFERENCE, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I report back 
favorably from the Committee on Appropriations, without 
amendment, the bill (H. R. 11003) to provide for expenses of 
representatives of the United States at the International Mari- 
time Conference for Safety of Life at Sea, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the infor 

2ation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 








Be it enacted, etc., That for the expenses of the representatives of the 
United States at the International Maritime Conference for 8S 
Life at Sea, now in session at London, there is appropriated 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise a priated, tl 
$5,000 in addition to the appropriation of $10,000 made tl 
resolution approved June 28, 1912, entitled “ J t resolution p: ig 
an international maritime conference.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the pre 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as C 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, perhaps I oug! 
explain the bill, which I can do in a very few wo1 lh 
last a joint resolution of Congress invited this c 
authorized the President, in case the Goyvernme of f en 
nations agreed to send representatives to apj 
sentatives for the United States. An app itio f $10,000 
was made to defray the expenses of the rep tati ‘ 
United States, to be appointed by the President wi 
resolution. 

That conference is now in sessi in London. Its sess 5 


have been prolonged beyond the 
' 


and the appropriation of $10,000 has been exhausted. The 


zinally ont 


can representatives will have to withdraw from the co 
and return home uniess a further appropriation is made, ; 
though the conference was held at the initiative of the United 
States. 


Those facts were communicated to the President by the cha 


man of the American delegation, and the Secretary of State has 
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made a recommendation that this additional appropriation of | they will report back the matter and ask the Senate to print 
$5,000 shall be made, stating that it is absolutely necessary and | them. 
immediately urgent. Mr. LEWIS. I thank the Senator, and—— 
The communication of the Secretary of State went, as is usual Mr. BACON. I suggest-——— 
in such matters, to the Secretary of the Treasury, who in turn Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 
recommends that the appropriation be made. The Secretary of Mr. BACON. I was going to suggest that it is a maiter of 
State in his communication states that he recommends the ap- | considerable delicacy and that it should not only be passed upon 
propriation with the approval of the President of the United | by the Committee on Printing, but before going out as matter 
States. So the appropriation is recommended by the Secretary | ordered to be printed by the Senate of the United Stajes it 
of State and by the Secretary of the Treasury, and in addition | ought to have examination by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
to that I have a letter from the Secretary of Commerce also | tions. . 
urgently recommending that the appropriation be made. The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair inquire of the gen. 
I will not take the time of the Senate to read these commu- | tor from Illinois as to whether the articles come from Mexico: 
nications, feeling sure that the Senate will concur with the Mr. LEWIS. I answer yes; by a person traveling in Mexieo 
HIlouse in the passage of the bill. | for the purpose of making observations under directions of ‘ 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will state my reason for not great agency of America—a leading Chicago newspaper 
objecting to the consideration of the bill. This conference was The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the Chair will be compelled 
held upon the invitation of the Government of the United | to rule that unless presented to the Senate through the Depart- 
States. If it had not been so held, I would certainly object. | ment of State or the President of the United States they arp 
I would object to the passage of a measure giving an additional | not before the Senate, because foreign communications come 
amount to pay the expenses of delegates to any foreign con- | that way. 
ference that would otherwise be held. But I believe that the Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, permit me to accept the sugges. 
United States having issued the invitation it would be very | tion of the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Geor; 





in 


gia 


unfortunate, indeed, for our delegates to withdraw from the | that the articles be referred to the Committee on Printing 
convention at this time. | that a report may be then made as to whether the contents 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to say that I have | would entitle them to be printed or whether they are within 
taken a great deal of interest in this matter. An appropriation | the ban suggested by the Vice President according to their 
was originally made of $10,000. It became evident at the last | contents. They do not relate to political features, I mighi add. 
session of Congress that an additional appropriation was needed, | but merely to the geographical features and the conditicns as 
and it was recommended by the department. I made an effort | they are—mere physical conditions. 
at that time with the Appropriations Committee, and intro- | The VICK PRESIDENT. The matter will be referred with. 
duced, I think, an amendment to that effect, to secure just this | out reading and without introduction into the Recorp to the 
appropriation, but at that time I was met with no favor. I | Committee on Printing. The Chair desires to call the attention 
am glad to see that what ought to have been done then will | of the Committee on Printing, however, to the rule with refer- 
finally be done on this occasion. | ence to communications coming from foreign countries. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I happened to meet with the | Mr. LEWIS. May I correct a false impression I scem te 
American delegates at this congress when I was in London a |} have left? They are communications not from a foreign coun- 
few weeks ago. They are doing a very good work there. I | try, nor touching the country as a country, but the conditions 
think the congress will be productive of great good. At that | there of farmers and laborers—the general business conditions 
time our delegates informed me that the appropriation was | and the general physical conditions—written by an American 
about exhausted and that they would be compelled to return | citizen who has gone there to make an examination, not touch- 
home before their labors were finished unless an increase was | ing the political phase nor the martial phase, save as incidentally 
granted. | touched upon in its effect on farms and factories and the genera! 

I am very glad, indeed, that the administration and the com- | industries of the country. If it can go to the Committee on 
mittees of Congress have seen proper to recommend this appro- | Printing, I think the committee will solye whatever question 
priation, and I trust that the bill will pass without any oppo- | there may be. 





sition. The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter will be referred to the 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to correct a misappre- | Committee on Printing. 
hension. I do not think it was through the fault of the chair-| Mr. BACON. I hope when the report comes back, before 


man of the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate that we | action on it by the Senate, it may have the examination of the 

failed to make the appropriation at the last session. The ob- | Committee on Foreign Relations. 

jection came from other sources and other quarters. I do not; Mr. LEWIS. The suggestion meets my approval, sir. I have 

want the chairman of the committee to understand that I am | no objection whatever. 

criticizing him at all with respect to the matter. The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senate has it in its power to 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I agree in a general way with | do what it pleases with the matter when it comes back. 

the remark the Senator from Utah Mr. Smoot] made about a BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

second appropriation for such commissions. They ought to keep | ins and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 

within the amount that. was ornaany appropriated. I may | time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 

say, however, that in this case more money was asked for, and | as follows: 

the reason why only $10,000 was embraced in the joint resolu- | Se 


: s oat inne ce eee ee . By Mr. OLIVER: ‘ 

tion at the last session was because we could not get those on A bill (S. 3797) granting a pension to Charles Rossman (with 
, Lo . » agree e@ §£ é se » Sens . 7 2 . : 

the House side to igree to the mount that those on the Senate | accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

side sought to give. Asa result, only $10,000 was appropriated, By Mr. BRISTOW : 

which was evidently too smatl an appropriation. A bill (8. 3798) granting a pension to James Young (with 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, accompanying papers); and ; 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. : A pill (s 3799) granting a pension to Nancy E. Elmore (with 

CONDITIONS IN MEXICO, 


accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask the unanimous consent of 


By Mr. JONES: 
the Senate to allow to be printed as a public document the fol- A bill (S. 3800) making an appropriation for aids to navigt 
lowing matter. The Chicago Tribune has had a special repre- | tion in Alaska; to the Committee on Commerce. ; 
sentative in Mexico, who has written a series of articles upon A bill (S. 8801) donating a site upon which to construct > 
the actual conditions in that country, some favorable to the con- | building as a monument to commemorate the women of the 
tention which we on this side represent in supporting the Presi- | Civil War; to the Committee on the Library. ie 
dent and some unfavorable. A bill (8. 3802) for the relief of the heirs of Joshua ‘ urtls, 

I respectfully ask unanimous consent to have those articles |} deceased; to the Committee on Claims. = 
printed as a public document, that they may serve as informa- A bill (S. 3803) granting a pension to Helen A. Burrill; t 
tion to Senators. The articles are illuminating and from an | the Committee on Pensions. 
influential paper, eminent in America. They are reports of a By Mr. CHILTON: , . Patta. CAD 
date some within the last 30 days. A bill (S. 3804) for the relief of Templin Morris rprngseo 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know of anyone who | tain on the retired list of the United States Navy (with acco! 
is not supporting the President in his Mexican policy. I do not | panying papers) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
know what is contained in the articles submitted by the Sena- By Mr. KENYON: + interest of 
tor. It seems to me that they ought to be referred to the Com- A bill (S. 3805) for the relief of the successors In te to the 
mittee on Printing, and if, in their judgmenrt, after examination, | homestead entrymen and settlers upon the public domain, 
they think they ought to be published as a document, of course ' Committee on Public Lands. - 
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1913. 


Seed 
Ry Mr. NORRIS: :; 
\ pill (S. 3806) granting an increase of pension to Robert R. 
Polk; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. WARREN: 
\ hill (S. 3807) granting a pension to Florence M. Craigie; 
‘the Committee on Pensions. 


* BRADLEY : 


By Mr. DR 1 

\ pill (S. 3808) to carry ont the findings of the Court of 
Ciaims in the case of James Harvey Dennis; to the Committee 
on ( lai ns. 

By Mr. KERN: 


A bill (S. 8809) granting an increase of pension to Zach J. 
Burns (with accompanying papers) ; and : 

, bill (S. 3810) ‘granting a pension to Ella Hawkins (with 

mpanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

Ry Mr. STEPHENSON: 

\ pill (S. 8811) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
rhompson (with aeecompanying papers) ; 
~. nil (S. 3812) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
La Plante (with accompanying papers) ; 

\ bill (S. 8818) granting an increase of pension to Amelia 
Peabody (with accompanying papers) ; 
\ bill (S. 8814) granting a pension to Frederick Mertens 
vith accompanying papers) ; 
A bill (S. 3815) granting an inerease of pension to Lou E. 
Hecox (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3816) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
Ledessimer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions 

By Mr. MYERS: 
| (S. 38817) authorizing the issuance of a patent to James 
lot 2, section 32, township 29 north, range 39 east, 
Montana; to the Committee on Public Lands. 
By Mr. JOHNSON: 
A bill (S. 3818) te 
: and 

A bill GS. 8819) for the relief of Charles P. Ryan; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 
A bill (S. 3820) granting an increase of pension to George 
Townsend ; 
A bill (S. 8821) granting an increase of pension to Willard 
R. Merrill; 


4 131 


nine far 
Gunning io! 


eorrect the naval record of Thomas 


N 


A bill (S. 3822) granting a pension to Mary O'Neil; 
A bill (S. 8823) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
N: sh; 
A bill (S. 3824) granting a pension to Ernest H. Robbins; 
A bill (S. 3825) granting a pension to Delia D. Watson; 
A bill (S. 3826) granting a pension to John H. Rollins; 
A bill (S. 3827) granting a pension to Bva M. Roberts; 
A bill (S. 3828) granting a pension to Arthur H. King; 
a bill (S. 3829) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
J. White: 
A bill (S. 3830) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
Cyr; 
A bill (S. 3831) granting a pension to Susan B. Merrill; 
af bill (S. 3832) granting an inerease of pension to Frank 
Oliver: 
\ bill (S. 3833) granting a pension to Eliza F. Withee (with 
Inpanhying papers) ; 
A (S. 3854) granting an increase of pension to Caleb 
Einery (with accompanying paper) ; 
ne (S. 3835) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
ADDeYy ; 
- bill (S. 8836) granting a pension to Priscilla T. Brewster ; 
\ bill (S. 3837) gramting.a pension to Henry M. Libby; to 


the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. HUGHES: 
Wit? ' SOO ; 

4 i OS. 05988) granting a pension to Addison B. Burroughs; 
he Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. Mc CUMBER: 


to 


Hol bul (S. 3840) granting an imerease of pension to Lilla A. 
niday (with accompanying papers) ; 
De Groff: _ granting an increase of pension to Allen H. 
HOU, an¢ 


A bill § 2849) o 
ieee ‘. 5342) granting an increase of pension to William H. 


Pensions ‘with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 


Comulll (S. 8843) for the relief of Bellevadorah Steele; to the 
ommittee on Claims, 


By Mr MARTIN of Virginia: 
dana resolution (8. J, Res. 92) authorizing the governor 
State cn ©,t0 loam to military colleges and schools within his 
“uh tents and camp equipage as haye been issued to the 
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State by the United States under the provisions of existing laws; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
PROHIBITION OF POLYGAMY. 

Mr. WEEKS. I introduce a joint resolution, which I ask to 
have read, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 91), proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, was read the first time 
by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


. Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 


curring therein), That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified 


by the legislatures of three-fourths of the seyeral States, shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution of the United 
States, namely: 


“ARTICLE XVIII. 


“SECTION 1. Polygamy shall not exist within the United States or 
any place subject to its jurisdiction, 


“Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appro- 


priate legislation.” 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I wish to say that I introduce 
the joint resolution at the request of many citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, who think there is reason that it be given considera- 
tion. I have not made sufficient investigation myself to justify 
me in indorsing it otherwise than to desire that those citizens 
shall have an opportunity to be heard. Therefore I ask that the 
joint resolution be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 


BILL 


Mr. WORKS. I introduce a bill and I ask that it may be 
read. After it is read I wish to make a brief statement as to 
its object and the reason for its introduction. 

The bill (S. 38389) to repeal an act entitled “An act granting 
to the city and county of San Francisco certain rights of way 
in, over, and through certain public lands, the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, and Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands 
in the Yosemite National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, 
and the public lands in the State of California, and for other 
purposes,” approved December 19, 1913, and to revoke the grant 
made thereby, was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act granting to the city 
and county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and through 
certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite National Park, the 
Stanislaus National Forest, and the public lands in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes,” approved December 19, 1913, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed, and the grant thereby made to the city 
and county of San Francisco for the benefit of said city and county and 
a cities be, and the same is hereby, revoked and declared of no 
effect. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the introduction of this bil! at 
so early a day to revoke the grant made by Congress to San 
Francisco needs some expianation. It is done for the following 
reasons, besides others that might be mentioned: 

1. The bill granting the right of way was passed without any 
adequate investigation and under a complete misunderstanding 
and misapprehension of the facts. 

2. The claims made, and which undoubtedly influenced Mem- 
bers of Congress in both Houses to support the bill, that San 
Francisco was immediately in need of more water and that she 
could not obtain an adequate supply of water from any other 
source than Hetch Hetchy, were not supported by any evidence, 
were untrue, and clearly disproved by the evidence of every 
engineer who investigated these questions on both sides of the 
controversy. 

3. The claims made that the bill made ample provision for 
the landowners and that there was sufficient water in the 
Tuolumne River to supply both San Francisco and the San 
Joaquin Valley lands vere equally unfounded. 

4. That the exercise of the privileges of the grant by San 
Franciseo will leave at least 200,000 acres of land wonderfully 
fertile with irrigation barren and practically worthless. 

5. The ; assage of the bill making this important grant was 
procured by questionable means that should of themselves induce 
Congress to revoke the grant: 

(a) It was supported by one of the most powerful and insid- 
ious lobbies ever assembled in support of any bill in Congress. 

(b) That lobby deceived and misled Members of Congress by 
misrepresentations and false statements, upon which they relied 
and without which the bill never could have passed. 

(c) The San Francisco Examiner, out of selfish and interested 
motives, was filled with misstatements of facts and misleading 
matter. A special edition of the paper printed in Washington 
on the eve of the passage of the bill, for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the votes of Senators, contained signed statements of three 
members of the Cabinet and the Vice President, under flaring 
headlines and accompanied by their pictures, favoring the pas- 


TO BEPEAL HETCH HETCHY GRANT. 
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sage of the bill, thus making it appear that the bill was an 
ndministration measure. How these signed statements,  in- 
tended to infivence the action of Members of this body on a bill 
of grave importance, were obtained, or by whom; why they 
were put out in this form, or how much the signers of them 
knew about the facts or the merits of the bill, have not been 
disclosed, but I take it for granted that their use in that way 
was unauthorized by the signers of them. The owner and 
publisher of this same newspaper brought his attorneys and 
emissaries here from New York and Chicago, and perhaps other 
places, to labor with Senators over whom they were supposed to 
have influence to secure their support of the bill. 

6. Ex-Federal officers were supporting the bill, not on its 
merits but because its passage would be a precedent for Federal 
encroachment on the rights of the States in the matter of con- 
trolling the distribution, sale, and use of water and electric 
power. This purpose was openly avowed. These men were 
willing to sacrifice the rights of the people of my State and 
destroy their property and homes to establish a pernicious prec- 
edent that might lead to further violations of the rights of the 
States, 

7. On the other hand, Members of this body who had thereto- 
fore stood for the rights of the States in this respect and who 
had in other instances voted and spoken against bills of the 
kind, but not so obnoxious in that particular as this one, doth 
spoke and voted for this bill, containing the very same objec- 
tionable provisions that they had so vehemently combated on 
previous occasions, 

8. The conditions demand a full and unbiased investigation 
cf the needs of both San Francisco and the landowners of the 
San Joaquin Valley, that justice may be done. 

9. The National Government holds the Yosemite National 
Park, of which Hetch Hetchy is a part, in trust for the use of 
the whole people as a public park and can not in right or justice 
commit it or any part of it to other uses, and particularly to 
commercial purposes. Much less can the Government justly or 
rensonably make its control of this or any other park the means 
of making money by selling rights in it to impound water or 
generate power, 

10. The grant was made to 26 cities, none of which except 
San Francisco have any rights in the waters of the stream and 
none of which are willing to accept or share in the benefits of 
the grant. 

11. The grant is for privileges that will enable San Francisco 
to store ten times as much water as she needs or will need for 
a hundred years, and to generate many times the amount of 
electric power she will need for use within that time. 

12. The fact having been clearly shown and not disputed by 
anyone having knowledge of the facts that San Francisco could 
secure all the water she needed or would need for a century 
from other sources at reasonable cost, as compared with Hetch 
hetchy, it was-a palpable and unjustifiable breach of trust for 
the National Government to permit Yosemite Park to be used 
for a reservoir site, 

13. The bill was reported out of the Committee on Public 
Lands in the absence of a number of its members known to be 
opposed to it and without any adequate hearing, and was made 
a special order by unanimous consent when but a few Senators 
were present, thus shutting off all further hearing or investiga- 
tions that were being demanded by people deeply and vitally 
interested in the subject. 

14. The impounding of the water as provided for in the act 
will exclude all people from the Hetch Hetchy Valley and water- 
shed. 

Mr. President, knowing, as I do, that this act was passed 
under a total misapprehension of the facts and that its passage 
was procured under false pretenses, knowing that San Fran- 
cisco does not need the use of the water of the Tuolumne River 
and that to allow her to take it will mean an unnecessary and 
perpetual loss of millions of dollars every year to the farmers 
ef California and to the farm products of the country, and firmly 
believing that to allow San Francisco to store the water that 
she does not need in the Hetch Hetchy Valley wil! permanently 
destroy one of the most magnificent and entrancing natural 
beauties of this country and of the world in violation of the 
trust of the National Government to preserve it, my sense of 
duty to my State and to the country impels me to make one more 
effort to prevent the final consummation of this great wrong. 

This question has not yet been fully or fairly investigated. 
No such hearing by any committee of Congress as would disclose 
the truth respecting this important matter has been had. I 
shall feel it my duty to insist upen a full, fair, and impartial in- 
vestigation, so that every Member of Congress may be informed 
and vote intelligently on a question so vital. to the best interests 
of my State. 
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Mr. President, I ask that the bill may be appropriate 
ferred. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if we have arrived 
stage—I do not know whether we have or not—that 
reached the calendar 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is merely co) 
to what committee to refer the bill introduced by the 





ly re. 


at that 
We have 





sidering 
Senator 


t whie 
he has just made. nich 


Mr. PERKINS. I suggest that the bill be referred 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if morning business 
I wish to submit a motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business js jo vet 
closed. ‘The bill introduced by the Senator from California (Mr 
Works] wil! be referred to the Committee on Public Lands | 

Mr. NELSON. I wish the Senator from Mississippi woul 
withhold his motion for a moment. I have a little local pj! 
which I should like to have considered. , 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For what purpose does the Senator from 
Minnesota desire me to yield? 

Mr. NELSON, I desire to ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of a local bill relating to Minnesota. ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I rose for a similar purpose. If the Sena. 
tor from Minnesota will wait a minute, I will try 
bill through. : 


0 the 


has closed, 


to get my 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. PAGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 


by him to the omnibus claims bill, which was ordered to he 
printed and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted the following resolution (s. 
Res. 236), which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 

Whereas it has been stated that a condition very detrimental to the 
discipline and welfare of the United States Military Academy exists: 
Therefore be it i 
Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the Committee on 

Military Affairs be, and the same is hereby, authorized and directed to 

investigate the conditions now existing at the United States Military 

Academy at West Point, N. Y., both as to discipline of cadets and the 

conduct of the officers and professors of said academy in their relations 

to the cadets and to the affairs of the academy generally. 

Said Committee on Military Affairs, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
hereby empowered to sit and act during the session of Congress or of 
either House thereof at such time and place as it may deem necessary; 
to require by subpe@na.or otherwise the attendance of witnesses aad the 
production of papers, books, and documents; to employ stenographers 
at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed page; to take and make a record 
of all evidence taken and received by the committee and keep a record 
of its proceedings; to have such evidence, record, and other matter 
required by the committee printed; and to employ such other clerical 
assistance as may be necessary. The chairman of the committee or 
any member thereof may administer oaths to witnesses. Subpoenas for 
witnesses shall be issued. under the si ure of the chairman of the 
committee or subcommittee thereof. Every person who having been 
summoned as a witness by authority of said committee or any su) 
committee thereof willfully makes default or who having appeared 
refuses to answer any questions pertinent to the investigation hereta 
authorized shall be held to the penalties provided by section 1/2 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The expenses thereof shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate on vouchers ordered by said committee, signed by the chairman 
thereof, and approved by the Committee on Contingent Expenses. 


JOHN 8S. M’KINNEY. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent for the presen! 
consideration of the bill (S. 3192) waiving the age limit for 
appointment as cadet engineer in the Revenue-Cutter Service 
of the United States in the case of John 8. McKinney. The bill 
has been unanimously reported favorably from the Committee 
on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read. I did noi hear what the 
request was. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary wil! read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill (8. 3192) waiving the ase limnit 
for appointment as cadet engitieer in the Revenue-Cutter Service 
of the United States in the casé of John S. McKinney, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasurs is herehy a0- 


‘ade neers 
thorized to waive the age Mmit-for the appointment of cad t ens! 906, 
in the Revenue-Cutter Service, as required » the act of Jun = Paes 


. ~m a . , h 
in the case of John S. McKinney, and that the Secretary of the © 
ury is authorized~to- etmait, the weid ‘John 8. McKinney to participe’y 
in the next competitive examination to be held for the po 
cadet engineer in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the preset! 
consideration of the bill? : aia 
Mr. SMOOT: I desire to ask the Senator from Minette 
what are the reasons why the age limits should be wa 
this case? 
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. lands prior to January 1, 1912, and improvements de the said settlers 

Mr: W ILLIAMS. I ae er deers cnahi aan ota weet: shall have a omdertan and nae ys ar ti on said lands 
took the examination on May 0, =“; y y under the homestead law for the period of 90 days following the time 
after a sea service of five months. His mark was below the fixed hereunder for the restoration of the lands. 
assing point. ‘Then,’ waler the tmpdesson: that ier age Mente, /i8 TS castions shall cthech be ceuene ct cnttlonent a ceaeiting coon 
al 27 years, he came back and took the examination again and any of the lands hereby restored to entry before the hese on which 
sesed. Then he found that he was disqualified because he was such lands shall be subject to homestead entry at the several land 
pa: > which is the real age limit. He was at that time a | offices, and until said lands are opened for settlement no person shall 
Ms enter upon and occupy the same except in the cases mentioned in the 
foregoing section, and any person violating this provision shall never 
be permitted to enter any of said lands or acquire any title thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator to ex- 
plain the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. The explanation is simple. Some 20 or more 
years ago provision was made by the Government for building 
five or six reservoirs at the headwaters of the Mississippi River. 
For the purpose of these reservoirs a large quantity of public 
land was withdrawn. The reservoirs have been long since 
built, and the lands the Government needs for those purposes 
have been used, leaving a lot of surplus lands. It is the pur- 
pose to restore the surplus lands that are not needed to home- 
stead entry under the public-land laws of the United States. 
In order that the Government may be amply protected in case it 
should need them in the future, the lands are restored subject 
to the condition that if at any time the United States needs 
more of these lands to flood them for reservoir purposes it shall 
have the right to do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The proposed legislation, I assume, does 
not at all interfere with the existing reservoirs? 

Mr. NELSON. Not at all. It is recommended both by the 
War Department and by the Interior Department. 

Mr. KENYON. The right of overflow is reserved to the 
Government? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; the Government retains the right of 
overflow. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. If there be no amendments to be 
proposed, the bill wil! be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I observe from the statement of 
the Senator from Minnesota that it is his view that the lands 
are made subject only to homestead entry. I observe, however, 
that they are unrestrictedly restored to the public domain, mak- 
ing them subject to entry of any character. 

Mr. NELSON. They are the kind of lands which under our 
public-land laws can not well be entered under any other law. 
The preemption law has been repealed; the cash-entry law does 
not apply; and they will not come under the stone-and-timber 
act. I can not conceive of any law under which the lands could 
be entered except the homestead law. 

Mr. WALSH. Could they not be entered under the soldiers’ 
additional homestead law? 

Mr. NELSON. I think not; not these lands. 

Mr. WALSH. Why does not the Senator think so? 

Mr. NELSON. I do not think the soldiers’ additional home- 
stead law would apply to those lands. They have been in a 
state of reservation, and by this bill they are restored. There 
are a number of settlers who have lived on the lands for many 
years; they have been in a state of reservation, and the object 
is to open the lands to those homestead settlers. They are given 
a preferential right in the bill, and whoever takes the lands 
takes them subject to the Government’s right to overflow them 
at any time. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire further of the Senator whether 
they would not be subject to any ordinary scrip entry. 

Mr. NELSON. I hardly think so. I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH. I am quite sure that was not the intention 
of the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. The only thing to which they might be sub- 
ject would be, possibly, new selections in reference to the grant 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. I can not think of anything 








over 2¢ 
ittle less than a year over the age. 

This man has served in the Naval Militia, engineering divi- 
sjon, three years; has been apprentice machinist in the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard two years and five months; apprentice drafts- 
man, Washington Navy Yard, a year and a month; third-class 
copeist draftsman, Washington Navy Yard, a year and two 
months; second-class copyist draftsman, Bureau of Steam Engi- 
neering, seven months; third-class assistant draftsman there a 
vear and three months; and is assistant draftsman there at 
present. In addition to that, he has served upon 8 battleships— 
the Arkansas, the Wyoming, and the Teras—upon 12 destroyers 
and 5 colliers. So he has had abundant training in the service. 

In addition to that, I will state to the Senator that there is 
a letter here from Gapt. W. Strother Smith, of the United States 
Navy, telling what good service Mr.- McKinney has rendered, 
and recommending him in case he passed the examination as 
neculiarly fitted for the position which he seeks. There are also 
otters from Mr. Woodward, of the George Washington Univer- 
sity. where Mr. McKinney studied, and from Lieut. Commander 
U. T. Holmes, United States Navy, telling of his peculiar qualifi- 

tions as a draftsman. The other naval officer told about his 
service aboard the battleships. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know \7hether the question of 
his age was considered at the time he took the second examina- 


























ion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He was rejected on that account. 

Mr. SMOOT. But he did pass a successful examination? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is my understanding. After the first 
examination he returned from five months’ sea service.and took 
the examination at once. He failed by 18 points on that first 
examination. From that time until May 19 his time was spent 
in preparation for the last. examination, which was held on 
June 28. It was his impression that he was eligible for appoint- 
ment until his twenty-seventh birthday, but he was notified that 
he could not be appointed because after June 7, 1913, he would 
be 26 years of age and thus ineligible. He did not pass the sec- 
ond examination, having been forbidden to stand it because he 
had passed the age limit. He wants now merely the permission 
granted by the bill to take the examination. That is all that he 
desires—merely to waive the ineligibility on account of age. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not object, Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
aon to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
ane passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I ask that the report of the committee be 
printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the report submitted by Mr. CHam- 
. RLAIN on or 30, 1913, was ordered to be printed in the 

‘ECORD, as follows: 
Report to accompany 8. 3192. 

TI 


os,u° Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
192) waiving the age limit for appointment as cadet engineer in the 
Mek utter Service of the United States in the case of John 8 
“cxinney, having considered the same, report thereon with a recom- 
mendation that it pass without amendment. 





RESTORATION TO PUBLIC DOMAIN OF LANDS IN MINNESOTA, 


_Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (8. 1784) restoring to the public domain 
eae lands heretofore reserved for reservoir purposes at the 
a of the Mississippi River and tributaries, 

ie VICE PRESIDENT. . The Secretary will read the bill 
for the information of the Senate. 

~ Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

se it ena ted, 


domain, subicg to see ae ee ae eee » — ublic | else, because the lands, or a part of them, are within the limits 
and all Jande ii nt prov or in_ section ereof, an J -acifie Railros 
- ail lands hitherto reserved by Executive order in connection’ wit of the indemnity grant of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


waters ep ction, maintenance, and operation of reservoirs at the head- Mr. WALSH. They would be open, would they not, to selec- 


ie ' Mississippi River and its tributaries the restorati ft d hatever rights still remain to select ler the 
Which the Secrets es the ration of | tion under whatever rig under the 
Mend to the s, a A cof War has  Secenenemtys or may hereafter recom- | ¢prast-reserve act? 


Seco ™, 
subject Sonat the lands hereby restored shall forever be and remain 
part there? right of the United States to overflow the same or any 
structed «oy Such reservoirs as now exist or may hereafter be con- 
issued fer’ the te nicadwaters of the Mississippi River, and all patents 
United States such right of Oren? shall expressly reserve to the 
__ the time when , 
any cf Such lands shall be preseribed' by the Mechotury at the Tnterios 

cases where actual settlement has been made on any of said 


LI—_g2 


Mr, NELSON. I think not. They are mainly lands, I may 
say, of a swampy and marshy character. Part of them are 
covered with tamarack. They are what we call tamarack and 
cedar swamps. 

Mr. WALSH. It simply occurred to me that it might be 
advisable on general grounds, at least, to res‘:ict entries to 
those under the homestead law. I prefer, however, to defer 
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to the judgment of the Senator from Minnesota with respect to 
that matter. 

Mr. NELSON. This bill was prepared by the department, and 
it has their recommendation. It has the recommendation of the 
War Department and also of the Interior Department. I do 
not think there is any likelihood of anybody entering that kind 
of land with serip. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

REGULATION OF OPIUM TRAFFIC, 

Mr. SIMMONS. TI ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of House bill 1966 and Heuse bill 1967. First, I 
will ask the Senate to consider the bill (H. R. 1966) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to prohibit the importation and use of 
opium for other than medicinal purposes,” approved February 
9, 1909. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have no objection to the pas- 
sage of these bills, but I suggest that we conclude the morning 
business and then let them be taken up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I supposed we had concluded morning busi- 
ness. We have passed two or three local bills here by unani- 
mous consent. These are bills that will lead to no debate. 

Mr. JONES. I am not going to object. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are very short bills. They are unani- 
mousily reported by the committee, and the department is very 
anxious that they shall be passed. 

Mr. JONES. I am not going to object; but I have some mat- 
ters to present during the transaction of morning business, and 
I thought I might not be able to wait here until the whole 
matter was finished. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should not have asked for the considera- 
tion of the bills at this time but for the fact that I discovered 
we were passing some other bills by unanimous consent, and I 
supposed morning business had been concluded. 

Mr. JONES. I thought that was the general understanding, 
and I wanted te call attention to the fact that it has not been 
concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senaor will permit me te have 
these two bills passed. If they lead to any debate, I will not 
press them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to object to the consideration 
of this bill, but I shall object to a unanimous-consent agreement 
for the consideration of any other bills during this morning 
hour. 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope the Senator will except the next bill, 
because the two are companions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are two bills which are allied to each 
other. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am fully aware of the nature of the bills, 
and I am heartily in favor of the passage of both of them. I 
did not know the Senator had requested the consideration of 
both. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then i shall not object to their consideration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have taken up House bill 1966, and now 
I am going to ask the Senate to take up House bill 1967. They 
are allied, and they ought to go together. One is to prohibit 
the manufacture of smoking opium, and the other is to pro- 
hibit the importation and exportation of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the Committee on Finance 
with amendments. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, as I understand, the proposed 
statute pertains exclusively to the exportation and importation 
of opium, and is brought here in pursuance of a convention into 
which the United States has entered with other powers. There 
is also another bill pending here providing an internal-revenue 
tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The last bill to which the Senator refers has 
not yet been reported out of the committee. 

Mr. BURTON. Complaint has been made to me that there 
was 2 regulation in one of these bills to the effect that ne opium 
should be used in any drug or other substance wnless on the 
prescription of a physician. -I am not sure but that the regula- 
tion was more severe—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. That bill has not been reported out of the 
committee. 

Mr. BURTON. It is not here? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

Mr. BURTON. I am entirely unfamiliar with the merits of 
the question; but a constituent of mine said that that require- 
ment was unduly severe and would prevent the use of certain 
preparations which are useful rather than hurtful. That bill 
has not yet been reported? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. No. I will say to the Senator that hearings 
have been requested upon the bill, and it is still in committee 
The two bills that have been reported are the one just read and 
another with reference to the manufacture of opium in th; 
country. , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments of 
on Finance will be stated. me Contmities 

The Secretary. On page 4, line 21, before the word “ regi 
lations,” it is proposed to insert the word “such”; after tha 
word “ regulations,” to strike out “to be” and insert “ag are”. 
and in lines 22 anj 23, to strike out the words “ the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of (om. 
merce,” and insert “such country for the importation thereof 
into such country, such regulations to be promulgated from time 
to time by the Secretary of State of the United States,” so as to 
make the proviso read: 

Provided, That opium or cocaine, , deriv ‘ 
tions thereof, ogunnt ameinan opium ao — mapanea > ‘amoline i 
exportation of which is hereby absolutely prohibited, may be exported 
te countries regulating their entry under such regulations as are pre- 
ssh eelgtarn tbe fpeaalenel rm Sine We es Sy ean 
of State of the United States, Benny See Gesetecy 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I now ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of House bill 1967, regulating the manufacture of 
smoking opium within the United States, and for other pur. 
poses. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whele, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Finance 
with an amendment, in section 1, page 1, line 8, to insert the 
words “ Every person who prepares opium suitable for smoking 
purposes from crude gum opium, or from any preparation 
thereof, or from the residue of smoked or partially smoked 
opium, commonly known as yen shee, or from any mixture of the 
above, or any of them, shall be regarded as a manufacturer of 
smoking opium within the meaning of this act,” so as to make 
the section read: 

That an internal-revenue tax of $200 per pound shall be levied and 
collected upon aJl opium manufactured in the United States for smok- 
ing purposes; and no person cage im such manufacture who is 
not a citizen of the United States and who has not given the bond re- 
quired by the Commissioner of 1 Revenue. ery person who 
prepares opium suitable for smoking purposes from crude gum opium, 
or from any preparation or from the residue of smoked or 
partially smoked opium, commonly known as yen shee, or from aty 
mixture of the above, or of them, shall be regarded as a manu 
facturer of smoking opium within the meaning of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to offer an amendment, in section 1, 
page 1, line 8, to strike out “ $200” and insert “ $300.” | 

Mr. SIMMONS. On behalf of the committee I will accept 
that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. ' 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

PROSECUTIONS UNDER WHITE-SLAVE ACT. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, a few days ago I introduced & 
resolution (S. Res. 285) calling upon the Department of Justice 
for certain information with reference to the enforcement of the 
“whiteslave” act. At the suggestion of some of the Senators 
that resolution was withdrawn. ; 

i think in justice to the Senate, and also to the departmen 
I ought to state that after conferring with the oy epee - 
am convinced that there was no real foundation for the ee 
tions that have been made to me, although they came from ee 
reliable sourees. I am assured by the department in ba “al 
positive way that no instructions have been given ‘a 
result in relaxing the efforts to enforce this law. sete 

In the statement that was submitted by the Sena em 
Indiana the other day the first clause in the first st Y 
reads as follows: caatilie 


No order to stop white-slave prosecutions in cases not 
mercialism has been issued. that lawyers 


I think that is subject to the construction it 
understand to be implied in a negative presnant, in Yh 
might be construed as meaning that instructions had » samt 
in cases involving commercialism; but the departmen 
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me that no such instructions have been issued. I am satisfied 
that the Department of Justice have not issued any instruc- 
tions with reference to cases involving commercialism or with 
reference to cases not involving commercialism that will result 
a lax enforcement of that law. 
Statements were also made in the newspapers, not only of 
seattle but of San Francisco, that the United States attorney 
for the western district of Washington had stated in an inter- 
view that he had received instructions not to prosecute cases 
except those of an international character. As I say, the de- 
partment inform me that no such instructions have been sent. 
They sent a telegram to the United States attorney, and I 
think it is but fair that that telegram and the answer should 
be presented to the Senate. I have a letter from the depart- 
ment setting out the telegram to Attorney Allen and his answer, 
ey far as the department and myself deem proper. I had in- 
tended to ask that this letter be read to the Senate; but I 
know the Senator from Oklahoma has a bill that he wants to 
pass before the morning hour closes, so I shail ask that it be 
inserted in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection; that will be 


in 


gone. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washingion, D. C., December 18, 1913. 
lon. Westey L. JONES, 
‘ United States Senate. 

My Dear Senarorn: Referring again to the matter of the enforcement 

e Mann White-Slave Act and the agitation in Seattle: 

On the 16th instant I wired District Attorney Clay Allen as follows: 

Congressional inquiry arose because Seattle and San Francisco 
papers last week queted you as expressing opinion that there would be 
no further prcesecutions under Mann White-Slave Act save of interna- 

nal eases. Please wire me statement covering.” 

n response to which on the same date he submitted the following by 
one: 

The interview referred to was false and was known to be false by 
the local men who inspired it. The story was published here by the 
Post-Intelligencer and was indignantly denied by both Commissioner 
White and myself on the following day. The afternoon papers, Sun and 
Star, on day following beth carry interview denying the Post-Intelli- 
gencer article, and while Commissioner White was present in my office 
I called Editor Bone, of Post-Intelligencer, and protested for both White 
and myself because of this infamous story. The only change ever made 
in this office with referenee to charges of this kind from that pursued 
by my predecessor was in reference to the amount of bond to be re- 
quired. There was an unwritten rule established, as I am informed, at 
the request of local representative of Immigration Department, requir- 
ing bond in all cases offenders of this class $5,000. I suggested that an 
arbitrary rule of this kind was unwarrantable. that the size of bond 
should be determined by the fact of each case. This, however, was 
never a matter of comment beyond the office.” 

{nd on the 17th he supplemented above with the following: 

_' Referring my telegram yesterday regarding congressional inquiry 
through stenographic error the following was omitted: ‘Am to-day pre- 
senting to grand jury sitting in Tacoma three white-slave cases, two of 
which are interstate,’ ” 

Examination of the files here discloses that there was no correspond- 
enee about the bond matter referred to by Mr. Allen, it being handled 
entirely within his office, 

Respectfully (for the Attorney General), 
W. M. Watuace, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a concurrent 
resoluion providing for the printing of the same number of 
Coples of the banking and currency bill as was ordered in the 
case of the tariff act. 

r - VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 

The concurrent resolution (8S, Con, Res. 12) was read and 
considered, as follows: 





Mr. OWEN. There are 25,000 banks, every one of which, of 


course, will want at ieast one copy, and probably several copies. 
I think there will be an actual demand for the number pro- 
posed. 


Mr. WARREN. May I ask a question of the Senator? 
Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 
Mr. WARREN. As I heard the concurrent resolution read, it 


did not provide any copies for the Treasury Department. Is it 
the Senator’s expectation that the department will reprint copies 
for their own use? 


Mr. OWEN. They have the right to do so, I suppose, if they 


find any extra demand. 


Mr. WARREN. With as many as it is proposed we shall 


print, I think we might well furnish the department with copies, 
because, naturally, they will have a demand for them. 


Mr. OWEN. We might cover that by providing 5,000 copies 


additional for the Treasury Department. 


Mr. SMOOT. I would have to object to that. If the depart- 


ment want copies, they can print them out of their own appro- 
priation. 


Mr. WARREN. That is true; but if the printing of this 


number is expected to cover all the calls upon Members of Con- 
gress, and then the department is left with none, they would 
have to print some additional copies, unless some are to be 
placed at their disposal under this resolution. If that is not to 
be done, may we not cut down the number somewhat—say, to 
60,000 or 65,000 copies? 


Mr. OWEN. I think nearly every Senator and Member will 


want to furnish the bankers in his own State with copies, be- 
cause every one of them will be actively interested in the docu- 
ment and ought to have it. 


Mr. WARREN. There is no doubt of that. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


concurrent resolution. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having ex- 


pired, the Chair lays before the Senate the special order, which 
is Senate bill 48. It will be stated. 


The Secretary. A bill (S. 48) to authorize the President 


of the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads 


in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in reference to this 
measure, I do not think there is very much disposition upon the 
part of the Senate generally to take it up for discussion until 
after the holiday recess, an adjournment for which I assume 
will shortly follow. To the end that the bill may be taken up 
after the holidays, I should probably propose a unanimous- 
consent agreement for that purpose. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I desire to state that if the Senate refuses to give its 
unanimous consent to the consideration of the bill after the 
holidays, we can attain the same end in only one other way, 
and that is to take up the bill for discussion now and have the 
adjournment take place while the discussion is in progress. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I notice that on the calendar the bill is 
set down as a special order. My recollection of the rule is 
that a special order continues but one day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The rule provides further that if the 
consideration of a special order is not completed at the time 
of adjournment on that day, then it becomes the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It becomes the unfinished business? 


RG. UAE ah 68 IN aéeotedtote 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator is mistaken about 
that, but let us look at the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair state that he thinks 





qrctelced by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
“i\ taere be printed for the use of Congress 80,000 copies of the 
a ve act in pamphlet form, to be apportioned as follows: 
oH Hon v  Uolsand copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 
. “cpics for the use of the Senate, 5,000 oe for the use cf the 
on Benking and Currency of the Senate, 5,000 copies for the 


Committ 
mmittee 


we of . ; andi riew : lication that 
use of the Committee there is a fair understanding, in view of the comp 
copies for the use of. the aus cuidate hee end’ 10,000 arose between the unfinished business and this bill, that this 


°s for the use of the document room of the House. 
os SMO 'T. This is a concurrent resolution? 
ae WEN. It is a concurrent resolution. The language and 
aon imber “re identical with the resolution providing for extra 
sane of the tariff act. The Public Printer estimates that 
Mr cop 8 will cost $677. 
eo ‘ALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Oklahoma if 
salen sve attention to the question as to how large a pro- 
iributals 7 a0, Copies of the tariff act have actually been dis- 
and the ‘ | Know that we are loading down the document room 
lever wy) lings room with publications of all kinds that are 
This ta for, and they have been trying to unload recently. 
yet I hava ‘rifling matter, as far as the expense is concerned; 
Would cocaed doubt that a very much Jess number of copies 


*r the purpose. Of course, I will not object if the 
“nator has looked into it. 


bill was to be a special order for the first day after the unfin- 
ished business was disposed of, and that then it was to become 
the unfinished business. I think there was a fair understanding 
on that subject. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That would be agreeable to me. I quite 
agree to that, as this bill was laid aside for the currency bill. 
I think if the Senator from Oregon would move to proceed to 
its consideration now and make it the unfinished busineess—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We can proceed to its consideration 
now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With the understanding that we will stop 
proceeding with it right away. 

Mr. GALLINGER. : think the Senator from Oregon had 
better make that motion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am going to keep the bill in its 
proper place on the calendar. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. [If the Senator moves to proceed to ‘the 
consideration of ‘the bill, it will then become the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? ‘The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BURTON. What order was made about the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate bill 48 is now before ‘the 
Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want ‘to have it understood that it 
will be the unfinished business, because there was some ques- 
tion raised heretofore as to whether it could become the un- 
finished business or not in its present status on the calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGHR. It has become that by ‘the Senator’s 
motion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask wnanimous consent that the bill be 
temporarily laid aside to come up as the unfinished business of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

PENOBSCOT RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. JOHNSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
eonsideration of the bill (S. 13846) to authorize the Eastern 
Maine Railroad to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
without a draw across the Penobscot River between the cities 
of Bangor and Brewer, in the State of Maine. 

This is a very small matter, favorably reported by the -Com- 
mittee on Commerce. It grants the right to build a railroad 
bridge across the Penobscot without a draw, the same right 
having been granted to build a highway bridge only a few 
rods below this proposed bridge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gattrneer in the chair). 
Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
miitee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
an amendment, to add as an additional section the following: 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal ‘this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be .engressed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

FENCE ON INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY LINE. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, yesterday I introduced a bill 
(8. 3791) to provide for the construction of a fence on the inter- 
netional boundary line from the Rio Grande River to ‘the Pa- 
cific Ocean on the southern ‘boundary of the United States, and 
appropriating $350;000 therefor. 

I notiee, to nry surprise, that one or two newspapers Charac- 
terize this bill or this attempted appropriation on my part as an 
improper ene. The high character of those papers would seem 
to make it incumbent upon me to offer at least a short explana- 
tion as to the intent, purposes, and seope ef the bill. 

The act of Congress approved May 26, 1910, velume 36, part 
1, of Public Laws, Sixty-first Congress, 1909-1911, page 440, 
reads as follows: 

Hereafter the Secretary of Agriculture may permit the erection of 


fences along international boundary lines, but entirely within the ‘terri- 
tory of the United States, for the purpose of keeping out diseased 
animals. 

The Bureau of Animal’ Industry very properly has been 
active in the matter of trying to secure the building of such 


fence along the international line between the Republic of 
Mexico and our own Republic for the purpose of preventing the 
bringing in or the straying in from that Republic into this coun- 
try of cattle infested with tick and various deleterious and 
harmful diseases. 

I might add that the lack of a fence along the national bound- 


ary line has been the cause of the loss of millions of dollars to our 
catiiemen, and that the raising of cattle in the State of Ari- 
zon is a prime and important industry. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to encumber the Rrecorp upon this matter, but in 


order now that the necessity and the propriety of this legisla- 
tion may be made apparent, I ask that I may have read at the 
desk, first, a letter from the Live Stock Sanitary Board of Ari- 
zona, and then that certain correspondence relating thereto be 
incorporated in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator if there is any 
real necessity to print the correspondence in the Recorp. I 
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de not want the Senator to fee! that I am objecting tp any 
request that he may make within reason, but—— aT 

Mr. ASHURST. My dear Senator, there is necessity foy j;, 
going into the Recoxp, in my opinion, or I should not hove 
asked it. I would not do even a thing usélessiy. I have inty. 
duced a bill, and I have a number of letters from the Bureay of 
Animal Industry and other bureaus regarding this lezisiqtic,, 
and I do feel that inasmuch as aspersions have been mde |, 
least ought to put into ‘the Recorp public documents that y.. 
issued from the departments of the Government urging {hi 
legislation. Seah 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator I do not really thin: 
there was even a necessity to call attention to those neysyy yo 
articles; but it was his judgment that he should do so, ana | 
am not going to object at this particular time to the putter 
going into the Recosp. But I want vo give notice, Mr. Pros. 
dent, that I shall try in the future to keep correspondence oy: 
of the Recorp. ¢ 

The ether morning in looking at the Recor I found not one 
Senator asking that a certain document be put in the Recoap 
but two pages over I found exactly the same document printo| 
in the Recorp. It was printed twice the same day, word for 
word alike. It seems to me that we are running mad on print. 
ing in the Recorp, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator I am not going to 
object at this time, but I simply give notice now that I shal! i:y 
to keep such matter out in future. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari. 
zona ask for the reading of one of the letters? 

Mr. ASHURST. May I not, first, without consuming too 
much time, say I appreciate that there is some force in the suv. 
gestion of the distinguished Senator from Utah, but also say 
that there are documents, papers, and letters that do more jus 
tice to the Recorp than do some of our speeches at times. | 
do not know that that applies to the Senator from Utab. [ 
feel on this subject, however, that I ought to include in the 
ReEcorp papers that seem to me to be pertinent. I will ask thet 
the petition from the Live Stock Sanitary Board of Arizona be 
read, and then I may not ask for any more. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say just one word on the subject. 
The CONGRESSIONAL RecorD is supposed to record what Senators 
say. It is not supposed to be, nor was it ever created or estab- 
lished, for putting in correspondence from anyone who sees fit 
to address a letter to a Senator of the United States. It is for 
that reason, and that only, that I say that in the future I shall 
object to such requests. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask the Senator if the Recorp has not 
been used for that purpose from time immemorial? 

Mr. SMOOT. Years ago it was very seldom that correspoud- 
ence was put into the Recorp, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But in recent years? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of late it seems that half the Reconrp, almost, 
is taken up in recording correspondence from citizens all over 
the United States sent to different Members of Congress. 

Mr. ASHURST. ‘To bring the matter to a close, the Senator 
from Utah must not feel that ‘the has driven me from my pos: 
tion; but, I repeat, there is some force in his suggestion. | 
shall ask only that the petition and letter from the Live Stock 
Sanitary Board of Arizona ‘be included. That is all I ask, but 
I should like to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
indicated by the Senator will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Live Stock Sanrrary Boarp oF Anizons, 
Phoeniz, December 9, 1913. 
: 2 . ST, 
-— Uutted 1 states Bonater from Arizona, eS 0.: saa te 
: : inelosing herewith a resolution pas 7 
ce bentene Board at a meeting held in Phoenix, December -, 
-™ 


1913. - 
This matter has been agitated by the stockmen of Arizona for an , 

ber of years, and while I was in Washington last summer | Vitae 

Bureau of Animal Industry and was assured by Dr. Melvin, Sonat it 

of the bureau, that he rea the benefit of such a fence, - ‘ + 

an appr riation could be for this purpose they wou 

too g _ o proceed with the work at once. Sam B, BRavsee, 


Yours, sincerely, 8 Live Stock Sanitary Board. 


he Live Stock Sanitary Board has information showing that 

Wine present condition of the international boundary linc between va, 
State of Sonora, Mexico, and the State of Arizona Is open, fy hin, 
and unprotect thereby enabling cattle to drift across one 
from the State of Sonora into the State of Arizona withow Met, 
tion or in any manner foutorntes, 3 LE eon Stee and 
‘ ons e . Tnited 

of Arizona or the regul: “as Sutions of the ‘Unite 


Whereas for ‘the proper pone toate 
tes Bureau of Animal Industry and for the profestio nie of Ati: 
ae industry of the United States, and especially the State 
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visable that the international boundary line between 
zona, it 8 eee nora, Mexico, and the State of Arizona be fenced in 
saijanner to prevent the drifting of live stock across said line: 
Therefore be it 
cmenlved by the Live Stock Sanitary Board of the State of Arizona, 
ee Be er States Bureau of Animal Industry be, and is hereby, 
t netod to fence the said international boundary line between the 
requeste sonora, Mexico, and the State of Arizona, and that the United 
: ‘Senators and Congressman from the State of Arizona be re- 
vo take the necessary action to secure the relief asked in this 






James A. JonNnsoX, 
Chairman of the Board. 
Sam B. Brapvnur, Secretary. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that at 
the conclusion of the routine business on Monday next I shall 
ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the bill (8. 
oy) providing a temporary methed ef conducting the nomina- 
tion and election of United States Senators. 

THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate resolution No. 97, authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Commerce or any subcommittee thereof to hold hear- 
ings, and so forth. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
asks for the present consideration of a resolution, which will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
Senate resolution No. 97, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, with amendments, in line 4, after the word “ employ,” to 
insert “if necessary ”; and in lime 5, after the word “ page,” to 
strike out “and to employ such assistants as may be required,” 
so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce or any subcommittee 
thereof be, and the same are hereby, authorized during the Sitty-third 
ongress to send for books and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
nploy, if necessary, a stenographer at a price not to exceed §1 per 
printed page, to report such hearings as may be had im connection with 
any subject which may be pemding before said committee or under 
investigation or examination thereby; that the committee or any sub- 
committee thereof may sit during the sessions or recesses of the Sen- 
ate; the expenses thereef te be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that such committee or subcommittee thereof may sit dur- 
ing the sessions of the Senate or durimg the vacation of the ite at 
any place in the United States. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened and (at 2 o’clock and 
35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, Decem- 
ber 22, 1913, at 12 o’clock m. 











NOMINATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations received by the Senate December 20, 1913. 


CONSULS. 


Clarence Carrigan, of California, to be consul of the United 
Btates of America at Grenoble, France, vice Charles P. H. 
Nason, resigned. 
bara M. Lawton, of Ohio, to be consul of the United States 
voch erica at Tegucigalpa. Honduras, vice Arminius T. 
Haeberle, appointed consul at St. Michaels, Azores. 

APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


George W. Wolf, of New York, to be assistant appraiser of 
crnntian in the district of New York, in place of Bernard 
erstein, resigned. 


é UNirep States Assa YER. 
—e Gammon, of Utah, te be assayer in charge of the 
hited States assay office at Salt Lake City, Utah, in place of 
Joseph U. Eldredge, jr. resigned. 
CoLLEcTors OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
rae A. Hemmy, of Wisconsin, to be collector of internal 
shape for ibe first district of Wisconsin, in place of Henry 
44, Superseded. 
an 5. McNeel, of Alabama, to be collector of internal reve- 
* tor the district of Alabama in Place of Sim T. Wright, 


Superseded. 
ne Unirep Starnes Arroryers. 
rancis D. Winston, of North to be United States 


rer for the eastern district of North Carolina, vice H 
: S€awell, removed, 
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John W. Preston, of California, to be United States attorney 
for the northern district of California, vice Benjamin L. Mc- 
Kinley, appointed by the court. 

Frank C. Dailey, of Indiana, to be United States attorney 
fer the district of Indiana, vice Charles W. Miller, resigned. 

Rogers L. Burnett, of Pennsylvania, to be Wnited States 
attorney, middle district of Pennsylvania, vice Andrew B. Duns- 
more, resigned. 

UNITED STatRs MARSHALS. 

W. T. Dortch, of North Carolina, to be United States marshal 
for the eastern district of Nerth Carolina, vice Claudius Dock- 
ery, removed. 

Charles A. Webb, of North Carolina, to be United States 
marshal for the western district of North Carolina, vice Wil- 
liam E. Logan, removed. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY AEM. 

Capt. Ralph H. Van Deman, Twenty-first Infantry, to be 
major from December 11, 1913, vice Maj. Albert C. Dalton, 
Twenty-seventh Infantry, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps 
on that date. 

First Lieut. Roscoe H. Hearn, Ninth Infantry, to be captain 
from December 11, 1918, vice Capt. Ralph H. Van Deman, 
Twenty-first Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James H. Laubach, Nineteenth Infamtry, to be 
first lieutenant from December 11, 1913, vice First Lieut. Roscoe 
H. Hearn, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENT IN THE WAVy. 

Medical Inspector George B. Wilson to be a medieal director 
in the Navy from the 14th day of November, 1913. 

Medical Inspector Charlies F. Stokes to be a medical director 
in the Navy from the 20th day of November, 1913. 

Surgeon Shelden G. Evans to be a medical imspector in the 
Navy from the 14th day of November, 1913. 

Naval Constructor Horatio G. Gillmor, with rank of lieuten- 
ant commander, to be a naval construetor in the Navy, with 
rank of commander, from the 4th day of December, 1913. 

Jerome M. Lynch, a citizen of New York, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 5th 
day of December, 1913. 

REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Joseph Binnard, of Butte, Mont., to be register of the land 
office at Helena, Mont., vice Stephen Carpenter, whose term 
will expire December 20, 1913. 

John BE. Robins, of Ely, Nev., to be register of the land office 
at Elko, Nev., a new office under act of Congress approved 
October 3, 1913. 

Mrs. Mary Wolfe Dargin, of Denver, Colo., to be register of 
the land office at Denver, Colo., vice Charles D. Ford, re- 
moved. 

RECEIVER OF PuBLIC MONEYS. 

Ashley G. Dawley, of Elko, Nev., to be receiver of public’ 
moneys at Elko, Nev., a new office under act of Congress ap- 
proved October 3, 1913. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALASKA, 
Albert Wile to be postmaster at Iditarod, Alaska. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1912. 
ARKANSAS. 
C. A. Harris to be postmaster at Junction City, Ark., in place 
of Charles L. Jones, removed. 
CALIFORNIA, 

J. W. Heard to be postmaster at Oilcenter, Cal., in place of 
J. S. Rees, removed. 

CON NECTICUT. 

Dennis C. Murphy to be postmaster at Taftville, Conn., in 
place of James Graham, removed. 

ILLANOTS. 

Margaret Keegan to be postmaster at Loda, IIl., in place of 

Charles E. Healey, removed. 
TOWA. 

John J. Dunlevy to be postmaster at Lansing, Iowa, in place 
of George W. Metcalf, resigned. 

Wallace M. Higbee to be postmaster at Fairbank, Iowa, in 
place of M. J. Collins, removed. 

Jay Sullivan to be postmaster at Fontanelle, Iowa, in place 
of W. H. McClure, removed. 

KANSAS. 

J. R. Lovitt to be postmaster at McCracken, Kans., im place of 
Clarence P. Dutton. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
14, 1913. 
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Joseph Pelishek to be postmaster at Wilson, Kans., in place of 
James M. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired February 9, 
19138. 

W. A. Waddell to be postmaster at Cottonwood Falls, Kans., 
in place of June B. Smith. Incumbent’s commision expired 
March 31, 1912. 

MARYLAND. 

Washington F. Collins to be postmaster at Millington, Md., 
in place of Rose E. Walls. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1913. 

Harry O. De Vries to be postmaster at Ellicott City, Md., in 
place of C. H. Oldfield, removed. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


John Adams to be postmaster at Provincetown, Mass., in place 
of Joseph A. West, deceased. 
Thomas H. Hackett to be postmaster at Westboro, Mass, in 
place of John W. Fairbanks, removed. 
MICHIGAN. 


Charlies E. Adair to be postmaster at Utica, Mich., in place of 
Stuart Beatty. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 
1912. 

N. ©. Sutherland to be postmaster at Romeo, Mich., in place 
of William T. Hosner. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 5, 1913. 

G. Martin Harrington to be postmaster at Bancroft, Mich., in 
place of Hugh W. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 9, 19138. 

Levi A. Harris to be postmaster at Gaylord, Mich., in place 
of W. S. Carpenter, removed. 

Edwin 8. Noble to be postmaster at Elk Rapids, Mich., in 
place of A. K. Dougherty, resigned. 

Johnson A. Saur to be postmaster at Kent City, Mich. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1912. 

William R. Teifer to be postmaster at Trenton, Mich. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1912. 

MINNESOTA. 

Bernard P. Eagan to be postmaster at Spooner, Minn. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1913. 

Joseph Huelskamp to be postmaster at Gaylord, Minn., in 
place of Jacob Geib. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
9, 1913. 

T. F, Oneill to be postmaster at Gilbert, Minn. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1910. 

Axel Ringborg to be postmaster at Bagley, Minn., in place of 
Aaron R. Butler. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22, 
1913. 

William F. Roche to be postmaster at Lakeville, Minn. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1913, 

NEBRASKA, 


James J. McCarthy to be postmaster at Greeley, Nebr., in 

place of William E. Morgan, resigned. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Edward F. Higgins to be postmaster at Bloomfield, N. J., 
in place of H. C. Farrand. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 9, 1913. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 

A. I. Koehmstedt to be postmaster at Langdon, N. Dak., in 
place of John McGauvran. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 20, 19138. 

Myrtie Nelson to be postmaster at Bowman, N. Dak., in place 
of W. H. Workman, removed. 

Frank Renning to be postmaster at Velva, N. Dak., in place 
of George W. Downing, removed. 

W. W. Smith to be postmaster at Valley City, N. Dak., in 
place of William H. Pray, removed. 

J. W. Stambaugh to be postmaster at Carrington, N. Dak.. 
in place of B. T. Halaas, removed. 

OHIO. 

George H. Gee to be postmaster at Salem, Ohio, in place of 
William 8. Atchison. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
5, 1915. 

OKLAHOMA, 

M. W. Ligon to be postmaster at Ada, Okla., in place of U. G. 
Winn, removed. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 

J. W. Applegate to be postmaster at Edgemont, 8S. Dak., in 
place of J. R. Johnston. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 5, 1913. 


¥. B. Boyle to be postmaster at Corsica, S. Dak. Office | at or near Wilmot, Ark., and ask unanimous conser 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 
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Matthew F. Ryan to be postmaster at Mobridge, §. Dak. tn 
place of John G. Vawter, resigned. . 


TEN NESSEE. 


Elizabeth Kirby-Smith to be postmaster at Sewance, Teny 
in place of Elizabeth Kirby-Smith. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 30, 1910. 

Thomas E. Glass to be postmaster at Jackson, Tenn. in Dlace 
of William B. Arnold, removed. p 

C. W. Metcalf, jr., to be postmaster at Memphis, Tenn., in 
place of J. C. French, deceased. : 

Mamie Erwin Perkins to be postmaster at Selmer, Tenn 
Office became presidential October 1, 1912. ; [ 

J. V. Walker to be postmaster at Tracy City, Tenn., in place 
one bk. Byers. Incumbent'’s commission expired March 3 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

J. Carl Vance to be postmaster at Clarksburg, W. Va in 

place of S. C. Denham, removed. ni 


WISCONSIN. 


Simon Skroch to be postmaster at Independence. Wis., in 
place of Joseph M. Garlick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 26, 1913. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 9 
1913. 


APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Thomas Butterworth to be appraiser of merchandise, Cincip- 

nati, Ohio. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Frank B. Niles to be collector of internal revenue for the 
tenth district of Ohio. 

Harry H. Weiss to be collector of internal revenue for the 
eighteenth district of Ohio. 

John D. MeNeel to be collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Alabama. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Robert N. Bell to be United States attorney, norihern district 
of Alabama. 

Thomas D. Samford to be United States attorney, middle dis- 
trict of Alabama. 

Alexander D. Pitts to be United States attorney, southern dis- 
trict of Alabama. 

Frank C. Dailey to be United States attorney for the district 
of Indiana. 

Rogers L. Burnett to be United States attorney, middle dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Joseph Binnard to be register of the land office at Helena, 

Mont. 





WITHDRAWAL. 


Exccutive nomination withdrawn December 20, 1918. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Rogers H. Burnett to be United States attorney, middle dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, December 20, 191). 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. fol: 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fo 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou, who are infinitely wise and good, ever 
the prayers of those who diligently seek Thee, 
beseech Thee, how to be faithful, how to be nob 
great in the common duties of everyday life, that 
develop symmetrically all the powers of mind and soul 
which Thou hast endowed us unto the perfect man as we 


ready to hear 
teach us, We 
le, how to be 
hat we may 
1 with 
know 


it in Christ Jesus. Amen. . ad and 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read 
approved. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW, ARK. canal 
e 


Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I __ sini? 
up the bill (H. R, 8142) to authorize the Seastrec’ — mer 
nance, and operation of a bridge across the Bayou . for its im- 


mediate consideration. 
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The SPHAKER. The Olerk will report the bill by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
4 bili (H. R, 8142) to authorize the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of a bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew at or near Wilmot, 
rk. 
: Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, there is no opposition to that, is there? 
Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. No, sir. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? 
Mr. MANN. Let the bill be reported. 
The SPEAKER. The bill will be reported in full. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


»e it enacted, ete., That the county of Ashley, a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of Arkansas, its successors and 
tr vens. be, and they are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and 

te a bridge and approaches thereto across the Bayou Bartholomew 
; Ee at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 


near Wilmot, Ar if 
jon, in accordance with the isions of the act entitled “An act to 


vulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
Mor . F chet the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
pressly reserved, 

The SPEAKBR. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, of 
course this proceeding is unusual. Js there any emergency 
about the matter? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say, in answer to 
that question, if the gentleman from Arkansas will yield, that 
this bil was overlooked in our committee. The chief clerk 
was absent, and the bill was misplaced in some way, and 
when we reported the other bridge bills this was overlooked. 
When we discovered it we thought the gentleman from Arkansas 
had been treated unjustly through inadvertence, and I called 
a meeting of the committee, and we reported the bill. 

Mr. MANN. It does not strike me that that constitutes an 
emergency. I would like te ask the gentleman from Arkansas 
whether or not there is need of great haste? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I will state to the gentleman 
that in a sense it may be considered an emergency matter. 
Bayou Bartholomew has not been actively navigated for some 
years, but it is a barrier between rich districts of my district, 
and it should be bridged. There are three or four good towns 
on each side of the bayou, and there is a great necessity for 
constructing the bridge. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Geopwin ef Arkansas, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
10528, the District appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
ae pan on the state of the Union, with Mr. Hutz in 

e chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Unien for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10528, the District appropriation bill, which the 
Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1052 opriations . 
ae of the qorgumeir al e District of Cobubabia for the fiscal 

“ar ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. On yesterday, when the committee rose, a 
ey ' ve order made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ye against the amendment offered by. the gentleman from 
- url (Mr. BorLanp)] was pending. The Chair is ready to 
rue on the point of order. 

The point 
He eroposes to change existing law, and that to be in order 
whette meet the requirements of the essential provisions of 
thea a known as the Holman rule. The amendment in its prac- 
street. “cts provides that when under the proposed law a new 
Drove t enue, or road in the Distriet of Columbia shall be im- 
the eek 'y any of the methods designated, such proportions of 
asian shall be charged against the abutting property and as- 
steven shall be levied:against the owners of such abutti 

ta i and when collected shall be deposited in the United 
purpose. Boma d to the credit of the funds available for that 
plete, perm other words, this amendment purports to be a com- 
fhat yo anent, and substantive provision of law, providing 
eafter in the administration of that portion of the 


as 





of order is based upon the ground that the amend-- 





affairs of the District of Columbia relating to the improvement 


of streets or avenues and roads real estate owners shall be re- 
quired to pay a certain proportion of the cost of such improve- 
ments adjacent to their own property. 

8 proposed law, of course, is not unlike similar laws in opera- 
tion generally in the municipalities of the country which impose 
taxes against local benefits such as sidewalks or pavements. At 
the present time improvements of the kind mentioned in the 
proposed amendment are paid for out of the general fund of 
the District of Columbia, which is raised one-half from taxation 
in the District and one-half contributed from the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Of course the amendment does not undertake to comply with 
the first provision of clause 2 of Rule XXI relating to the 
reduction of salaries. Neither does it undertake to eomply with 
the second provision relating to the reduction of the number 
of employees. 

The third provision would make it necessary that the amend- 
ment should reduce the appropriation carried in the bill within 
the meaning and spirit of the rule as construed heretofore. 

At this point another question arises relating to the ger- 
maneness of the amendment under a ruling which seems to be 
well established, and that is that without regard to the ques- 
tion of whether the amounts of the appropriations carried 
in the bill are reduced within the meaning of the third pro- 
vision of clause 2 of Rule XXI, if the amendment constitutes 
separate, independent, permanent, substantive legislation, then, 
even though it should meet the requirement as to a reduction of 
expenditures, it would nct be in order unless it came officially 
from the committee having jurisdiction of the subject matter 
of the amendment under the terms of the proviso of clause 2, 
Rule XXI. This has been held in two or three well established 
and generally accepted rulings. 

As stated in the beginning, this amendment does contain 
such substantive provision of permanent law, designed for the 
first time to establish a system of assessments against the 
abutting property holders, which would require them in the 
future to pay a substantial portion of the expenses of street im- 
provements. Now, this amendment does not come officially 
from the committee having jurisdiction of its subject matter— 
the Committee on the District of Columbia—but it is offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri {Mr. Bortanp] in his individual 
capacity; and without being called upon to pass upon the ques- 
tion of whether a reduction of expenditures would occur 
within the meaning of the third provision of clause 2 or within 
the meaning of the proviso, the Chair feels constrained to hold 
that under the previous ruling requiring an amendment of this 
character to come from the appropriate committee as aforesaid, 
or to be offered under the authority of the appropriate com- 
mittee, that would preclude its consideration in this connection, 
and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, a bill not only 
of the-—— 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The committee will rise informally, in 
order that the House may receive a message from the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Had not the committee better rise formally? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hutt, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10523) mak- 
ing appropriations to provide for the expenses of the govern 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1915, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Baker, its Secretary, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed, with an amendment, the 
bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establishment of Federal 
reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means 
of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a more effective 
supervision of banking in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, and had requested a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the bill and amendment, and had appointed as 
conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. Owen, Mr. O’GorMAN, 
Mr. Resp, Mr. Pomerens, Mr. SHarrors, Mr. Hoiiis, Mr. Net- 
son, Mr. Bristow, and Mr. Omawrorp. 


THE CURRENCY. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr, Speaker, [ ask unanimous consent that the 
House gree to the amendment of the Senate fo the bill 


.H. R, 7887, the currency bill, and agree to the conference asked 


for. 
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The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Guass]] Mr. MANN.: For the very good reason that it would oni. 
asks unanimous consent that the House disagree to the Senate | narily take three Senators to equal one Representative. [ Laugh. 
amendment to the currency bill and send the bill to conference. | ter.] ' 

Is there objection? Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, while that view of ile situ. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, would the gentle- | ation may be very agreeable to ourselves, I doubt whether it 
man from Virginia be able, officially or unofficially, to let the | quite comports with the fact, but really I am serious, anq | 
House know later in the day what the prospects are of an im- | would like to know why we ought not to have the same number 
mediate agreement in conference? of conferees as has the Senate? 

Mr. GLASS. I can let the House know now what the pros- Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I have given the matter very 
pects are for an immediate agreement. There is no prospect at | serious consideration—— : 


all of an immediate agreement. Mr. HARDWICK. I want to know how you get at it. 
Mr. MANN. It is not likely to be back to the House to-day, Mr. GLASS. If the gentleman will allow me to proceed. I 
in any event? have given the matter serious consideration, and I shal] object 
Mr. GLASS. No; I think not. to the appointment of a like number of conferees, because the 


Mr, MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, | House conferees want to deal with the matter as effectively as 
does the gentleman mean by his reply to the gentleman from | they may from the House point of view. : 
Illinois that there will be no conference report back in the Mr. HARDWICK. Does not the Senate want to dea) with 
House to-day, to be printed in to-morrow morning’s Recorp? the matter as effectively from the Senate’s point of view? 


Mr, GLASS. I undoubtedly do mean that. Mr. GLASS. We differ in judgment as to how that may 
Mr. MURDOCK. Does that mean that probably the matter | best be done. : 
will go over for printing until Tuesday? | Mr. HARDWICK. I want to ask, Mr. Speaker, how that 


Mr. GLASS. I can not say as to Tuesday. Perhaps we can 
come to an agreement by Monday. 
Mr. MURDOCK. If there should be an agreement on Sunday, 


question can be raised. I find myself utterly disagreeing wit) 
the gentleman from Virginia, and I believe that the House on 
this important bill, perhaps the most important that has passed 





can the conference report be printed on Monday morning? this body in 100 years, certainly 50 years, ought to have a larger 
Mr. GLASS. I do not know. I am not prepared to say as to | number of conferees. ° 
that. The SPEAKER. The practice has been to appoint three cop. 


Mr. MANN. Would it not be practicable, whenever the con- | ferees. On the tariff bill there were five appointed. 
ference report is ready, in the existing situation to waive the| Mr. HARDWICK. Because the Senate appointed five. 
laying over for one day for printing of the conference report) The SPEAKER. Not necessarily because the Senate ap- 
and print it and take immediate action upon it? pointed five, but because the gentleman from Alabama asked 

Mr. GLASS. I will ask unanimous consent to do that. the Chair to appoint five. . 

Mr. MANN. Of course, the Senate—— Mr. HARDWICK. Perhaps the reason the gentleman from 

Mr. GLASS. I will ask unanimous consent that that be done. | Alabama asked the Speaker to appoint five was because the 
I will say frankly to the House that the newspaper reports Senate appointed five. 
that the conference report has already been agreed upon and | The SPEAKER. To tell the gentleman the truth, the Chair 
written are utterly without foundation in fact. There has been | goes not understand exactly the modus operandi of proceeding 
= iss ‘ | for a larger number of conferees. It is in the discretion of the 

Mr, MADDEN. There are differences which—— Speaker. It is usual to appoint three. On that occasion the 

Mr. GLASS. I say the report that has been given some de- | @pajy appointed five, and the Chair states frankly to the geu- 
gree of dignity in another branch of Congress, that the confer- tleman from Georgia that it was because the gentleman from 
ence report has been agreed upon and practically written, is | Alabama [Mr. UNpErRwoop] asked him to appoint five. 
utterly without foundation in fact. I have not discussed the Mr. HARDWICK. And the gentleman naturally asked for 
matter 15 minutes with any Member of the other House within | gye pecause the Senate appointed five. 3 
six weeks. ; | The SPEAKER. It might have been for that reason, and it 

Mr. MADDEN. Then the gentleman wishes the House to un- | might have been because he wanted to get some particular 
derstand that there are serious differences of opinion between | yember on the conferees. 
the two Houses? Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I may be mistaken, but my recv!- 

Mr. GLASS. Undoubtedly there are some wide differences. | jection is that when the Payne bill passed the House the House 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right appointed the conferees first. 
to object, I had hoped that the gentleman from Virginia would Mr. HARDWICK. And appointed five. 
think better of the amendments offered in the Senate, and ifit|  \y- GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Illinois 
is intended to convey the idea that this House unanimously op- | is mistaken about the House appointing the conferees first. 
poses the Senate amendments I should feel like objecting. I do | Pye Senate appointed first, and there were seven conferees 01 
not think there is a single provision put into the bill by the the part of the House. 

Senate, except one, but that is much better than the House pro-| yy» HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, it is well known by the 
vision. I would feel like concurring in the Senate amendments entire House, the membership on both sides of this aisle, and 
if I thought that the gentleman from Virginia and his asso- the country that there are a good many divergent ideas about 
ciates would undertake to hold up and delay the bill and under- | the bill and what it ought finally to contain, and for one [ 
take to defeat the amendments that have been put on the bill in shall not give unanimous consent that is based on a proposition 
the Senate. i . . is conferees when the Senate has 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, “the gentleman from Virginia ” is a WO, AE RO SANS: CO seem 
not indicating in a general way what he thinks of the Senate Mr GLASS. Mr, Speaker, I desire to say that the members 
amendments. He does not propose to do that now, but will do | of the Banking and Currency Committee of the House have 19 
that in conference. | a cal ed the Speaker to appei 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. But the gentleman stated that perpen nme atjet. sve ae through Sieh this business 
there were very “serious differences,” and I thought I could | and letting the Members of Congress go home for a recess. 
understand the meaning of that expression of the English lan- | [ Applause. } . 


guage as a desire on his part to defeat the Senate amendments. senaion true, we can get 
Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I want to suggest to the gen. | __ Mr. HARDWICK. While that may be 


e ine conferees a5 
tleman from Virginia that because of the fact that the Senate | through Wit it cee — mmaaetey to get that sentiment 
has selected an unusually large number of conferees the number | With three, and the gentlema 


, get home 
| , mtroversy. I want to get 20m 
of conferees that we thould have on the part of the House is Sat aa baaey be Sead coe sakan, os ax have been here longet 


one that deserves some consideration at his hands. Will we | 
have an equal number of conferees with the Senate? | than he has. disposed to permit the 

Mr. GLASS. Not if I can prevent it. [Laughter and ap- a Lage Se ete hie aie ts fae propet thing to & 
plause. | | gentleman antleman wha 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not feel inclined myself to give con- Mr. HARDWICK. I am going to ee eeeot proceed to 
sent to the appointment of the lesser number of conferees. Why | think is the proper thing to do and wha : 
should not we have the same number as has the Senate? do with my consent, ‘ is not absolutely neces 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Georgia will understand Mr. GLASS. The gentleman's consent is ‘i 


that the conferees act as a separate body. sary to proceed with this business. ry to proceed 
Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly; but why should not we have Mr, HARDWICK. Suppose the ee imar request. 


the same number as the Senate? without it. Mr. Speaker, T object to the 


yes 
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Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, permit me to make a suggestion 
that i think may restore harmony upon that side of the House, 
and that is that the gentleman from Virginia ask for unanimous 
vonsent to disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for a 
conference, and then allow the House to vote on the number of 

e conferees, 

a HARDWICK. That is agreeable to me. : 

\ir, AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

\lr, AUSTIN. When will a motion to concur in the Senate 
amendments be in order? 

Mr. HARDWICK, It is in order now, if the Speaker will 
pardon me for answering the gentleman’s question. 

lr, AUSTIN. Then I make that motion. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Tennessee 
is that the House coneur in the Senate amendments, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, that motion is not in order yet, 
pectuse the matter can not come before the House until unan- 
imous consent is given. 

rhe SPEAKER, The Chair thinks that the motion is out of 
order until we dispose of the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to suggest to the 


centieman from Georgia [Mr. Hagpwick] that the request 
which has been submitted by the gentleman from Virginia is 
for unanimous consent to send the bill to conference. If that is 


vranted, that does not carry with it the question of appointing 
the conferees. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama 
knows very well that if the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
GLass] has requested that only three conferees be appointed, 
and the question is not raised, and the gentleman’s request is 
cranted, the Speaker will undoubtedly appoint only three con- 
ferees on the part of the House. If the gentleman will pardon 
ie just a moment, so that the Members of the House may 
understand my point of view, it seems to me that any bill of 
this importance, affecting every section of this country and 
interest in it, the House is entitled to more than three con- 
ferees. If three men are wise, that does not necessarily mean 
that all wisdom resides in any three Members of the House, 
even if the gentleman from Virginia be one of the three. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to this fact: I suppose the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. GLass] does not desire to foreclose the rights of 
anyone, but it has been generally understood up to this time that 
there would be three conferees appointed on the part of the 
House, 

Mr. HARDWICK, I did not so understand it. . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I mean that that is the usual process 
in a bill of this nature. 

Mr. HARDWICK. After the Senate appointed nine, did we 
still understand that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I said up until this time—up until 
yesterday. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, And I know that the gentleman from 
Virginia and his colleagues, constituting the three senior mem- 
vers on the committee, following the custom in this House, have 
been keeping up with the Senate amendments. They have 
‘nformed themselves as to what the Senate has been doing, 
iid haye tried to work out their views in reference to the 
latter. If you inject a number of other conferees into the 
sittation, of necessity it would delay action on the bill. I take 
‘t that the points of difference between the two Houses are not 
soing to be very serious, except possibly on one or two matters. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They are very important. 
ant UNDERWOOD. And when they come back here the 
louse itself will have a full and ample opportunity to act on 
ference report. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It will not have if this request be granted 


in this form. 


_\r. UNDERWOOD. The suggestion I wish to make to the 
peatleman from Georgia is that if he grants unanimous consent 
2 send the bill to conference, that does not foreclose his right 
. make i motion to appoint nine conferees, if he desires to, 
—— the Speaker under the rules has the right to appoint 
inne wferees only when the House does not otherwise deter- 
une. Of course, after the unanimous consent is given, the 
sentleman from Georgia would have the right to move the ap- 
—* of the same number of conferees that the Senate has 
math - It that motion is agreed to, that would end it. If the 
a . ‘Ss Voted down, the Speaker could appoint the conferees 

‘sked for by the gentleman from Virginia. I am sure tlhe 


the con 
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knows just as well as I do that with the chairman of the com- 
mittee moving to appoint three it is not at all probable that any 
Member, outside of the committee, on either side of the House, 
could prevail on the House, on a hastily brought-up fight, to 
act otherwise, without the opportunity for some argument of 
the question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does not the gentleman from Georgia 
think that if he has an opportunity to submit his views to the 
House and ask for a vote on them that is as far as he ought 
to go in reference fo the matter? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Possibly; but there is this further ques- 
tion involved: Some of these Senate amendments are of im- 
mense importance, and, in my judgment, some of them vastly 
improve this bill. What I would like. to do, and if I can get 
any assurance on that point I am willing to waive any other 
right I have in the premises, is to be assured we are to be given 
an opportunity to vote on some of the Senate amendments if 
the conferees of the House will not agree to them in conference. 
Of course that depends upon the conduct of our conferees, and 
the gentleman knows as well as I do that the conferees can 
come in and move the adoption of the conference report as a 
whole and we can not get a vote on any one of the Senate 
amendments, no matter how greatly we desire, if we let this 
stage of the proceedings pass. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I think it would be a difficult 
proposition for any gentleman going to conference on a bill of 
this kind to agree in advance that he will bring particular 
amendments back for a vote. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yet that is frequently done. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I think the papers go first to the Senate, 
and if the Senate should immediately agree to the report it 
would not be in the power of the gentleman from Virginia—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. It has come to the House first in this 
case; the report comes back to the House first. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I have not looked—— 

Mr. MANN. The House agrees to it first. 

Mr. HARDWICK. So we have the first shot at it, so that 
argument does not apply. The gentleman knows I have not 
liked this bill at all—— 

Mr. MANN. There is only one Senate amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, that is true, but there are many 
details—different propositions. 

Mr. MANN. You could not act on part of the Senate report. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARNHART. Would a motion be in order to refuse to 
concur in the Senate amendment and send it to conference? 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what is up now, except it is 
not a motion, but a request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. BARNHART. I know, but we do not seem to be getting 
anywhere in the discussion. 

The SPEAKER. Well, we will get there after awhile. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The bill as it passed the House, having been 
considered in the Committee of th2 Whole covering the entire 
subject, and there being no new subject involved in the Senate 
amendment as distinct from the various issues involved in the 
bill as it passed the House, is it not now in order for the zen- 
tleman from Virginia to move to disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment and agree to the conference asked for without sending 
it to the committee or having it acted upon in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be heard on 
that question if the gentleman raises it seriously. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman let me again put 
this motion? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. If objection is made to the request for 
unanimous consent made by the gentleman from Virginia, 
would that not send the bill to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency automatically? 

The SPEAKER. Under the practice of the House, that is 
exactly what would happen. 

Mr. MADDEN. Unless we have some sort of an agreement 
that we are to have an opportunity to vote for some of the Sen- 
ate amendments and if the conferees of the House insist upon 
the House bill as it went to the Senate, I shall refuse to give 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is what will happen. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state for the information of 
those who have not already learned it, that there is only ove 
Senate amendment, which strikes out everything after the en- 
acting clause in the House bill and brings in one amendment. 
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Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not understand that 
there is any new issue presented in the Senate amendment en- 
tirely apart from the consideration of the propositions involved 
in the bill as it passed the House and was considered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union in the 
House. The change which might have been made in the House 
in the consideration of the bill here, if made in the Senate, does 
not sem it to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union when it comes back. There must be a new propo- 
sition entirely to require it to be considered in the Committee 
of the Whole in the House, and, unless required to be so con- 
sidered, does not go to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
but it is in order to take it up now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] if he ever saw such a performance in the 
House? 

Mr. GLASS. Never in the world. 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, I have never seen a banking 
and currency bill of this kind presented, but I have seen such 
performances in the House. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman ever seen that motion 
made? 

Mr. MANN. Of course, it is frequently made. Now, on an 
appropriation bill that comes back to the House, where the Sen- 
ate inserts a new amendment, an amendment covering a new 
item, it is never considered in the House, but has to go to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman now. 
He is talking about taking it from the Speaker's table because 
it is the House bill with Senate amendments. 

Mr. MANN. But a House bill with Senate amendments does 
not have to be referred to the committee unless it is to be con- 
sidered in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Now, the only thing that ever took this bill 
originally from the Committee of the Whole House was one 
section in it that appropriated $100,000 for something or 
another. 

Mr. MANN. That created a lot of offices. Now, the Senate 
has changed some items in the form of a new amendment, but 
the subject matter was all under consideration in the House in 
the Committee of the Whole before. So far as I have observed 
the Senate amendment, there is nothing in it which would re- 
quire it to go again to the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. It would take a Senate proposition invely- 
ing an appropriation of money to send this for consideration 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. The Chair has not had time to read this amendment. 
But the first thing to do is to get rid of this unanimous consent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I renew the request. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Allow me—— 

The SPEAKER. What is the request? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask unanimous consent that this Sen- 
ate amendment be disagreed to and the request of the Senate 
for a conference be agreed to. Now, that does not involve the 
question of who shall be the conferees. After the motion is 
agreed to, that question can be settled by the House. 

Mr. ITARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I ask the gentleman to modify his request so as to give us five 
conferees on the part of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is not satisfactory to the chair- 
man of the committee, and I do not think it should be taken 
away from him unless the House wants to do it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman is now proceeding by unan- 
in‘ous consent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that. I think if the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] has an opportunity, 
as be will, to move for five conferees, this unanimous-consent 
request does net take away any of his rights. I think if we 
do not do this, it will be necessary to ask for a rule to send 
t!» bill to conference, if we want to get away before the 
helidays. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. T will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any reason why there ought not to 
be an understanding, before unanimous consent is granted, that 
the House will have an opportunity to vote on the amendment, 
or amendments, as the case may be, that are added to this bill 
by the Senate. The reason I ask it is that I consider the bill a 
very much better one now than when it passed the House. In 
fact, I considered the bill as it passed the House very danger- 
ous to the fiscal interests of the country, and I, for one, am not 
willing to send this bill to conference without knowing in 
advance that I am going to have an opportunity to vote for the 
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bill as passed by the Senate. I would not vote for the 
it passed the House, and I do want to help to pass a |, 
I think is advantageous to the business interests of the country 
and this is much more so than the bill which passed the Hous’ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the gentleman fron, 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] that, of course, the Howse might by 
unanimous consent take up the bill now and consider the ameng. 
ment. But if we did that, it would take up the time of the 
House to-day and Monday. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is just one amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We might spend a large portion of the 
time in the House to-day and yet might not thrash out these 
amendments that the committee will ultimately agree to, | 
think it expedites the matter, and if we want to get away bef, 
Christmas the matter should be expedited. ‘ 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will ask the gentleman from Alabama 
how could we spend the time in a more useful and profitable 
way? This is an important matter. We shall be serving the 
best interests of the country if we take our time. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I object, and move 
that the House concur in the Senate amendment. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not do both things at 
once. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Then I make a preferenti) 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not make a preferential 
motion until you get rid of the other. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Then I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a perfect right to object. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Alabama 
permit me to make a suggestion to him? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. When this bill goes to conference, and the con- 
ferees report back to the House, it is within the power of the 
House to receive the conference report, and the motion of. the 
gentleman would then be in order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; but, if the gentleman will pardon 
me, we should have to vote on it as a whole. We can not 
vote on the different substantive propositions involved. Some 
of them we might favor and some of them we might perhaps 
oppose. This is the stage in the parliamentary proceedings in 
which rights of that kind must be preserved if they are to be 
preserved at all. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I move now to 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair finds by examination of this bill 
that the salaries were raised in it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the raising of salaries would not 
send it to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. The changing of a salary would not, but it has been 
suggested that the guaranteeing of bank deposits would. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the creation of new offices would not? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think so. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray], in order to avoid all question, 
that he ask unanimous consent to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. I undertsand that if that is disagreed to it is equiva- 
lent to a motion to disagree, and then it will be in order to 
agree to the conference. The bill would then be before the 
House. would it not? ; 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Oh, yes; but one vote night 
change the result. We might get a majority. i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman might ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be laid before the House for consideration 
and then move to coneur in the Senate amendment. The 
Speaker is in doubt whether it can be done. ith. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ene H 
draw the motion for that purpose and ask unanimous cone 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask unanimous consent, r : 
Speaker, that the bill be laid before the House for conden! : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unit 
woop] asks unanimous consent that the bill be taken eens 
Speaker's table and laid before the House for considert © 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears sae ‘ 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I move th! 
House concur in the Senate amendment. , 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 de paauent re 

e for the establishment © is- 
sie oct (A, Be to Peortie currency, to ee means on of 
counting er Thad to. establish a more effec 
banking in the Uni tates, and for other purposes. inquire of the 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I want to jscuss 
gentleman from Oklahonia whether or not he desires B a 
the question? i 
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Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I am not particular about it. 


I would be willing to take a vote on it. 

Mr. MANN. There is & motion pending to concur in the 
Senate amendment. That amendment must be read. I am 
vot Willing to vote on @ proposition of that sort without its 
peing reported. 


\ir. UNDERWOOD. My purpose is to set a time for debate. 
Mr. MANN. I have no objection to an agreement as to the 


‘me for debate. 

oie UNDERWOOD. If it is agreeable to the gentleman from 
Oklaboma [Mr. Murray], I will ask unanimous consent that 
there may be 80 minutes’ debate on the motion, 15 minutes to 


he controlled by the gentleman from Oklahoma and 15 minutes 

by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

“\r. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I think if we are 

ing to discuss it at all, we had better have a little more time 


it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think, Mr. Speaker, it is only fair that we 
should have sufficient time to discuss the bill intelligently, and 
we ought to have at least two hours on a side. Personally, I 
favor the Senate amendments, and would vote for them if an 
opportunity were given to me, and I want to see everybody 
else in the House have an opportunity to hear just what the 
werits of the Senate amendments are, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill ought to 
vo to conference at once. Of course, after the bill is reported 
it will be in order to move the previous question which will 
limit debate to 20 minutes on a side. I think if we want to 
get away before the Christmas holidays that ought to be done. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma, Suppose we agree to 30 min- 
utes on a side. 

Mr. MANN. I shall object to any unanimous-consent agree- 
ment with such a short time allowed for debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
objects to any unanimous-consent agreement. The Clerk will 
read the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 
That the short title of this act shajl be the ‘ Federal reserve act.’ 
Wherever the word ‘ bank’ is wu in this act, the word shall he 

held to include State bank, banking association, and trust company, ex- 
cept whem national banks or Federal reserve banks are specifically 
referred to. 

“The terms ‘ national bank’ and ‘ national banking association’ used 
in this act shall be held to be synonymous and interchangeable. The 
term ‘member bank’ shall be held to mean any national bank, State 
ank, or bank or trust company which has become a member of one of 
the reserve banks created by this act. The term ‘ board’ shall be held 
to mean Federal reserve board; the term ‘district’ shall be held to 
mean Federal reserve district ; the term ‘reserve bank’ shall be held to 
mean Federal reserve bank. 

“ FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS. 

Sec. 2. As soon as practicable, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
hot less than two other members of the Federal reserve board herein- 
alter provided for, to be assigned by the President, acting as ‘ The 
reserve bank organization committee,” shall designate not less than 8 
lor more than 12 cities to be known as Federal reserve cities, and shall 
Givide the continental United States, including Alaska, into districts, 
each district to contain one, and only one, of such Federal reserve 
cities. The determination of said organization committee shall not be 
subject to review except by the Federal reserve board when organized : 
rrovided, That the districts shall be apportioned with due regard to the 
convenience and customary course of business and shall not necessarily 
ve coterminous with any State or States. The districts thus created 
may be readjusted and new districts may from time to time be created 
y the Federal reserve board, not to exceed 12 in all. Such districts 
re known as Federal reserve districts and may be designated by 


or 






A majority of the organization committee shall constitute a 
juoram with authority to act. 

_ Said organization committee shall be authorized to mat counsel 
ind expert aid, to take testimony, to send for persons’ an 


sdmini papers, to 
‘cminister oaths, and to make such investigation as may deemed 
Hecessary by the said committee in determining the reserve districts 
‘nd in determining the cities within such districts where such Federal 
serve banks shall be severally located. The said committee shall 
“"bervise the organization, in each of the cities designated, of a Federal 
ae bank, which shall include in its title the name of the city in 
uta it ls situated, as ‘ Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago.’ 
ide nde ' regulations to be prescribed by the organization committee, 
- ry, bation banking association in the United States is hereby re- 
quires and every mB bank in the United States and every trust 
ean Within the Distriet of Columbia incorporated under an act of 
Writing weproved OctobeF 1, 1891, is hereby authorized to signify in 
cree Within 60 days after the passage of this act, its acceptance 
have ie ts and provisions hereof. When a Federal reserve bank shall 
trict che Organized, every national banking association within that dis- 
scribe se aee Tequired and every eligible bank may be permitted to sub- 
bald up een’, Capital stock thereof in a sum equal to 6 per cent of the 
scription ve ta! Stock and surplus of such bank, one-sixth of the sub- 
Pederal to be payable on eall of the organization committee or of the 
Within sige ve, 2Oetd, one-sixth within three months and one-sixth 
am Six months thereafter, and the remainder of the subscription, 
the Pequatt thereof, shall be subject to call when deemed necessary by 
cates et teserve board, sald payments to be in gold or gold certifi- 
viduals sharcholders of every Federal reserve bank shall be held indi- 
all contracr able, equally ‘and ratably, and not one for another, for 
amount eat debts, and engagements such bank to the extent of the 
‘ of their subscriptions to such stock at the par value thereof in 
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addition to the amount subscribed, whether such subscriptions have been 
paid up in whole or in part, under the provisions of this act. 

‘Any national bank failing to signify its acceptance of the terms of 
this act within the 60 days aforesaid shall cease to act as a reserve 
agent, upon 30 days’ notice, to be given within the discretion of the 
said organization committee or of the Federal reserve board. 

“Should any national banking association in the United States now 
organized fail, within one year after the passage of this act, to become 
a member bank under the provisions hereinbefore stated, or fail to com- 
ply with — of the Cte of this act applicable thereto, all of the 
rights, privileges, and franchises of such association granted to it under 
the national-bank act, or under the provisions of this act, shall be 
ae forfeited. Any noncompliance with or violation of this act 
shall, however, be determined and adjudged by any court of the United 
States of competent jurisdiction in a suit brought for that purpose in 
the district of territory in which such bank is located, under direction 
of the Federal reserve board, by the Comptroller of the Currency in his 
own name before the association shall be declared dissolved. In cases 
of such noncompliance or violation, other than the failure to become 
a member bank under the provisions of this act, every director who 
participated in or assented to the same shall be held liable in his per- 
sonal or individual capacity for all damages which said bank, its share- 
an or any other person shall have sustained in consequence of such 
violation. 

“Such dissolution shall not take away or impair any remedy against 
such corporation, its stockholders or officers, for any liability or pen- 
alty which shall have been previously incurred. 

“Should the subscriptions by banks to the stock of said Federal 
reserve banks or any one or more of them be, in the judgment of the 
organization committee, insufficient to provide the amount of capital 
required therefor, then and in that event the said organization com- 
mittee may, under conditions and regulations to be prescribed by it, 
offer to public subscription at par such an amount of stock in said Fed- 
eral reserve banks, or any one or more of them, as said committee shall 
determine, subject to the same conditions as to payment in and stock 
liability as provided for member banks. 

“No individual, copartnership, or corporation other than a member 
bank of its district shall be permitted to subscribe for or to hold at 
any time more than $10,000 par value of stock in any Federal reserve 
bank. Such stock shall be known as public stock and may be trans- 
ferred on the books of the Federal reserve bank by the chairman of 
the board of directors of such bank. 

“Should the total subscriptions by banks and the public to the stock 
of said Federal reserve banks, or any one or more of them, be, in the 
judgment of the organization committee, insufficient to provide the 
amount of capital required therefor, then and in that event the said 
organization committee shall allot to the United States such an amount 
of said stock as said committee shall determine. Said United States 
stock shall be paid for at par out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and shall be held by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and dispo of for the benefit of the United States in such manner, 
at such times, and at such price, not less than par, as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shal! determine. 

“Stock not held by member banks shall not be entitled to voting 

wer in the hands of its holders, but the voting power thereon shall 
Be vested in and be exercised solely by the class C directors of the 
Federal reserve bank in which said stock may be held, and who shall 
be designated as ‘voting trustees." The voting power on said public 
stock shall be limited to one vote for each $15,000 par value thereof, 
fractional amounts not to be considered. The voting trustees shall 
exercise the same powers as member banks in voting for class A and 
class B directors. 

“The Federal reserve board is hereby empowered to adopt and 
promulgate rules and regulations governing the transfers of said stock 
and the exercise of the voting power thereon. 

“No Federal reserve bank shall commence business with a sub- 
scribed capital less in amount than $3,000,000. The organization of 
reserve districts and Federal reserve cities shall not be construed as 
changing the present status of reserve cities and central reserve cities, 
except in so far as this act changes the amount of reserves that may 
be carried with approved reserve agents located therein. The organiza- 
tion committee shall have power to appoint such assistants and incur 
such expenses in carrying out the pees of this act as it shall deem 
necessary, and such expenses: shall be payable by the Treasurer of the 
United States upon voucher approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the payment of such expenses. 


“BRANCH OFFICES. 


“ Sec. 3. Each Federal reserve bank shall establish branch offices 
within the Federal reserve district in which it is located and also in 
the district of any Federal reserve bank which may have been suspended, 
such branches to be established and conducted at places and under regu- 
lations approved by the Federal reserve board. 


“ PEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


“Sec. 4. When the organization committee shall have established 
Federal reserve districts as provided jn section 2 of this act, a certifi- 
cate shall be filed with the Comptroller of the Currency showing the 
geographical limits of such districts and the Federal reserve city desig 
nated in each of such districts. The Comptroller of the Currency shail 
thereupon cause to be forwarded to each national bank located in each 
district, and to such other banks declared to be eligible by the organiza- 
tion committee which may apply therefor, an application blank in form 
to be approved by the organization committee, which blank shall contain 
a resolution to be adopted by the board of directors of each bank exe- 
cuting such application, authorizing a subscription to the capital stock 
of the Federal reserve bank organizing in that district in accordance 
with the provisions of this act. , 

“When the minimum amount of capital stock prescribed by this 
act for the organization of any Federal reserve bank shall have been 
subscribed and allotted the organization committee shall designate any 
five banks of those whese applications have been received to execute 
a certificate of organization, and thereapon, the banks so designated 
shall, under their seals, make an organization certificate which shall 
specifically state the name of such Federal reserve bank, the territoria! 
extent of the district over which the operations of such Federal reserve 
bank are to be carried on, the city and State in which said bank is to 
be located, the amount of capital stock and the number of shares into 
which the same is divided, the name and place of doing business of each 
bank executing such certificate, and of all banks which have subscribed 
to the capital stock of such Federal reserve bank and the number of 
shares subscribed by each, and the fact that the certificate is made 
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to enable those banks executing same, and all banks which have sub- 
scribed or may thereafter subscribe to the capital stock of such Federal 
reserve bank to avail themselves of the advantages of this act. 

“The said organization certificate shall be acknowledged before a 
judge of some court of record or notary public; and shall be, together 
with the acknowledgment thereof, authenticated by the seal of such 
court or notary, transmitted to the Comptroller of the Currency, who 
shall file, record, and carefully preserve the same in his office. 

“Upon the filing of such certificate with the Comptroller of the 
Currency as aforesaid, the said Federal reserve bank shall become a 
body corporate, and as such, and in the name designated in such 
organization certificate, shall have power— 

‘First. To adopt and use a corporate seal. 

“Second. To have succession for a period of 20 years from its organ- 
ization unless it is sooner dissolved by an act of Congress, or unless its 





franchise becomes forfeited by some violation of law. 
“ Third. To make contracts. 
“Fourth. To sue and be sued, complain and defend, in any court of 


law or equity. 

“Fifth. To appoint by its board of directors, elected as hereinafter 
provided, such officers as are not otherwise provided for in this act, to 
define their duties, require bonds of them and fix the penalty thereof, 
to dismiss such officers or any of them as may be appointed by them 
at pleasure, and to appoint others to fill their places. 

“ Sixth. To prescribe by its board of directors by-laws not incon- 
sistent with law, regulating the manner in which its general business 
may be conducted, and the privileges granted to it by law may be 
exercised and enjoyed. 

“ Seventh. To exercise by its board of directors, or duly authorized 
officers or agents, all powers specifically granted by the provisions of 
this act and such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on 
the business of banking within the limitations prescribed by this act. 

‘Eighth. Upon deposit with the Treasurer of the United States of 
any bonds of the United States in the manner provided by existing law 
relating to national banks, to receive from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency circulating notes in blank, registered and countersigned as pro- 
vided by law, equal in amount to the par value of the bonds so de- 
posited, such notes to be issued under the same conditions and pro- 
visions of law which relate to the issue of circulating notes of national 
banks secured by bonds of the United States bearing the circulating 
privilege, except that the issue of such notes shall not be limited to 
the amount of the capital stock of such Federal reserve bank. 

“But no Federal reserve bank shall transact any business except 
such as is incidental and necessarily preliminary to its organization 
until it bas been authorized by the Comptroller of the Currency to 
commence business under the provisions of this act. 

“ Every Federal reserve bank shall be conducted under the super- 
vision and control of a board of directors. 

“The board of directors shall perform the duties usually appertain- 
ing to the office of directors of banking associations and ali such duties 
as are prescribed ae law. 

‘Said board shall administer the affairs of said bank fairly and im- 
artially and without discrimination in favor of or against any mem- 
er bank or banks and shall, subject to the provisions of law and the 
orders of the Federal reserve board, extend to each member bank such 
discounts, advancements, and accommodations as may be safely and 
reasonably made with due regard for the claims and demands of other 
member banks. 

“Such board of directors shall be selected as hereinafter specified 
and shall consist of nine members, holding office for three years, and 
divided into three classes, designated as classes A, B, and C. 

“Class A shall consist of three members, who shall be chosen by and 
be representative of the stock-holding banks. 

“ Class B shall consist of three members, who at the time of their 
election shall be actively engaged in their district in commerce, in 
agriculture, or in some other industrial pursuit, 

“Class C shall consist of three members, who shall be designated 
by the Federal reserve board. When the necessary subscriptions to the 
capital stock have been obtained for the organization of any Federal 
reserve bank, the Federal reserve board shall appoint the class C 
directors herein provided for and shall designate one of such directors 
as chairman of the board to be selected. ending designation of such 
chairman the organization committee shall, as provided in this section, 
exercise the powers and duties appertaining to the office of chairman in 
the organization of such Federal reserve bank, 

‘““No Senator or Representative in Congress shall be a member of the 
Federal reserve board, a director of a Federal reserve bank, or an 
officer or director of any member bank. 

“No director of class B or of class C shall be an officer, director, em- 
ployee, or stockholder of any bank. 

“ Directors of class A and class B shall be chosen in the following 
manner : 

“The chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank 
of the district in which the bank is situated or, pending the appoint- 
ment of such chairman, the organization committee shall class|ty the 
member banks of the district into three general groups or divisions. 
Each group shall contain, as nearly as may be, one-third of the aggre- 
gate number of the member banks of the district, and shall consist, as 
nearly as may be, of banks of similar capitalization. The groups shall 
be designated by number by the chairman. 

“Ata meer called meeting of the board of directors of each mem- 
ber bank in the district it shall elect by ballot a district reserve elector 
and shall certify his name to the chairman of the board of directors of 
the Federal reserve bank of the district. The chairman shall establish 
lists of the district reserve electors thus named by banks in each of 
the aforesaid three groups and shall transmit one list to each elector 
in each group. 

“ Every elector shall, within 15 days after the receipt of the said 
list, certify to the chairman his first, second, and other choices of a 
director of class A and class B, respectively, upon a preferential bal- 


lot, on a form furnished by the chairman of the board of directors of 
the Federal reserve bank of the district. Each elector shall make a 
cross opposite the name of the first, second, and other choices for a 
director of class A and for a director of class B, but shall not vote more 
than one choice for any one candidate. 


“Any candidate having a majority of all votes cast in the column 
of first choice shall be declared elected. If no candidate have a ma- 
jority of all the votes in the first column, then there shall be added 
together the votes cast by the electors for such candidates in the sec- 
ond column to the votes cast for the several candidates in the first 
column. If any candidate then have a majority of the electors voting, 
by adding together the first and second choices, he shall be declared 
elected. If no candidate have a majority of electors voting when the 
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first and second choices shall have been added, then 

the third column for other choices shall be ’ added yg mg ~ 

manner. and, the captitete E4 eves che highest number of oo 
cted. m. 

ane ecla ele n im ate report of election Shall be 

“Three directors belonging to class C shall be appoi 
the Federal reserve board, and shall have been for nt fae te by 
residents of the district for which they are appointed, one of an 
shall be designated by said board as chairman of the board of dine” 
of the Federal reserve bank of the district to which he is amet 
and shall be designated by said board as ‘ Federal reserve agent,’ ; 
shall be a person of tested banking experience ; and in addition to He 
duties as chairman of the board of directors of the Federal ree’ 
bank of the district to which he is appointed, he shall be requicg™® 
maintain under regulations to be established by the Federa Pate 
board a local office of said board, which shall be situated on the prem. 
ises of the Federal reserve bank of the district. He shall make revy, 
lar reports to the Federal reserve board, and shall act as its official 
representative for the performance of the functions conferred upon tt 
by this act. He shall receive an annual compensation to be fixed by 
the Federal reserve board and paid monthly by the Federal reserye bank 
to which he is designated. One of the directors of class C, who shall 
be a person of tested banking experience, shall be appointed by the 
Federal reserve board as deputy chairman and deputy Federal reserve 
agent to exercise the powers of the chairman of the board and Federal 
reserve agent in case of the absence or disability of his principal. 

“ Directors of Federal reserve banks shall receive, in addiiion to any 
compensation otherwise provided, a reasonable allowance for necessary 
expenses in attending meetings of their respective boards, which amount 
shall be paid by the respective Pederal reserve banks. Any compensa. 
tion that may be provided by boards of directors of Federal reserve 
banks for members of such boards shall be subject to review and sub. 
sequent readjustment at any time by the 1 reserve board. 

“The reserve bank organization committee may, in organizing Fed. 
eral reserve banks for the first time, eall such meetings of bank di. 
rectors in the several districts as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act, and may exercise the funetions herein conferred 
upon the chairman of the board of directors of each Federal reserve 
bank pending the complete organization of such bank. 

“At the first meeting of the full board of directors of each Federal 
reserve bank after organization it shall be the duty of the directors of 
classes A and B and C, respectively, to designate one of the members 
of each class whose term of office shall expire in one year from the 
1st of January nearest to date of such meeting, one whose term of 
office shall expire at the end of two years from said date, and one 
whose term of office shall expire at the end of three years from said 
date. Thereafter every director of a Federal reserve bank chosen as 
hereinbefore provided shall hold office for a term of three years. Vacan- 
cies that may occur in theseveral classes of directors of Federal reserve 
banks may be filled in the manner provided for the original selection of 
such directors, such appointees to hold office for the unexpired terms of 
their predecessors. 


“STOCK ISSUES—INCREASE AND DECREASE OF CAPITAL. 


“ Spec. 5, The capital stock of each Federal reserve bank shall be di- 
vided into shares of $100 each. The outstanding capital stock shall be 
increased from time to time as member banks increase their capital 
stock and surplus or as additional banks become members, and may be 
decreased as member banks reduce their capital stock or surplus or cease 
to be members. Shares of the capital stock of Federal reserve banks 
owned by member banks shall not be transferable nor be hypothecable. 
In case a member bank increase its stock or surplus, it shall 
thereupon subscribe for an additional amount of capital stock of the 
Federal reserve bank of its district equal to 6 per cent of the said in 
crease, one-half of said subscription to be p in the manner herein- 
before provided for original subscription and one-half subject to call 
of the Federal reserve board. A bank applying for stock in a Federal 
reserve bank at ay time after the ization thereof must subscribe 
for an amount of the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank equa! 
to 6 per cent of the paid-up capital stock and surplus of said applicant 
bank, paying therefor its par value plus one-half of 1 per cent a month 
from the period of the last dividend. When the capital stock of any 
Federal reserve bank shall have been increased, either on account of the 
increase of capital stock of member or on account of the increase 
in the number of member banks, the board of directors shall cause to 
be executed a certifieate to the Comptroller of the Currency showing 
the increase in capital stock, the amount in, and by whom paid. 
In case a member bank reduces its capital stock it shall surren ar 8 
proportionate amount of its holdings in the capital of said at 
reserve bank, and in case a member bank goes into voluntary liqu " 
tion it shall surrender all of its holdings of the capital stoc S -— 
Federal reserve bank and be released from its st subscript on i 
previously called. In either case the shares surrendered shall be a 
celed and such member bank shall receive in payment therefor, oes 
regulations to be prescribed by the Federal reserve board, a ~ ohalt 
to its cash-paid subscriptions on the shares surrendered an ee ms 
of 1 per cent a month from the period of the last dividend, ao © ° 
ceed oor Loe value tmaeert. less any liability of such member 
the Federal reserve ban 

“Sze. 6, If any member bank shall be declared insolven’ _. ; 
receiver appointed therefor, the stock held by it in said Fede oa tek. 
hank sball be canceled, and all cash-paid subseriptions on et dividend. 
with one-half of 1 per cent per month from the period of last divi. 
not to exceed the book value thereof, shall be first applied to a” i 
of the insolvent member bank to the Federal reserve —_ Lok. 
balance, if any, shall be paid to the receiver of the — e aaced, 
Whenever the capital stock of a 1 reserve ban 8 Oe beak 
either on account of a reduction in capital stock of any ye directors 
or of the liquidation or lenotveecs. of such bank, the board “ oe cor 
shall cause to be executed a certificate to the Comptroller of t repaid 
rency showing such reduction of capital stock and the amoun 


oe “DIVISION OF EARNINGS. 


bank have 
“Sec. 7. After all necessary expenses of a Federal reserve . 
heen bel or provided for, the stockholders shall be entitled ha a 
an annual dividend of 6 cent om the paid-in capital stock. tir. 
dividend shall be cumulative. One-half of the net earnings, to a sur 
aforesaid dividend claims haye been fully met, shall be ud fhe, pald-i2 
plus fund until such fund shall amount to 40 per oe it 5 t 
capital stock ef such bank, and of the remaining one- elt, 3) ber, cent 
shall be paid to the United States as a franchise gr ane penefit of 
shall be paid to the United States as a trastec Jor ates pee 
depositors in all failed member banks in the Unite 

















































































































nor trust companies in the District of Columbia, the money to be 

Inc ond losses from failures to be paid from it as a depositors’ insur- 

pend under a division of the Treasury to be constituted and man- 

ince ender such regulations as may be preseribed by the Secretary of 

Aged oasury, Whenever the Secretary of the Treasury, out of said 

yy pay any amounts due to depositors of failed member banks 

iunG. retary of the Treasury shall be subrogated to afl the rights o 

Yo nositors, and in the settlement of the affairs of any such bank 

iaongs that would have been due to such depositors shall be paid 

‘Secretary of the "freasury, and the same shall be by him paid 

(ee) pecome a part of said depositors’ insurance fund. All net 
; ‘derived by the United States from Federal reserve banks shall, 

-retion of the Secretary, be used to supplement the gold re- 

held against outstanding United States notes, or shall be applied 

. reduction of the outstanding bonded indebtedness of the United 

toe. under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 

: should a Federal reserve bank be dissolved or go into liquidation, 
; remaining, after the payment of all debts, dividend require- 

; 1s hereinbefore provided, and the par value of the stock, shall be 
id to and become the property of the United States and shall be simi- 
rly applied. 

iv every Federal reserve bank incorporated under the terms of this 

cat ihe capital stock and surplus therein and the income derived there- 

‘onm shail be exempt from Federal, State, and local taxation, except in 

t to taxes upon real estate . 

see. 8. That section 5154, United States Revised Statutes, be 
ded to read as follows: 

‘Any bank incorporated by special law of any State or of the United 
« or organized under the general laws of any State or of the 
i States and having an unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle it 

ecome a national banking ‘association under the provisions of the 

risting laws may, by the vote of the shareholders owning not less than 

1 per cent of the capital stock of such bank or banking association, 
the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, be converted into 

















"Oo cimM 


tional banking association, with any name approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency: Provided, however, That said conversion shall 
not be in contravention of the State law. In such case the articles of 


gssociation and organization certificate may be executed by a majority 
ef the directors of the bank or banking institution, and the certificate 
shall declare that the owners of 51 per cent of the capital stock have 
quihorized the directors te make such certificate and to change or con- 
! » bank or banking institution into a national association. A 
of the directors, after executing the articles of association and 
zanization certificate, shall have power to execute all other papers 
, do whatever may be required to make its organization perfect 
and complete as a national asseciation. The shares of any such bank 
! ontinue to be for the same amount each as they were before the 
‘ sion, and the direetors may continue to be directors of the asso- 
ciation until ethers are elected or aserueene in accordance with the 
1 is of the statutes of the United States. When the comptroller 
s wiven to such bank or banking association a certificate that the pro- 
ms of this act bave been complied with, such bank or banking asso- 
ciation, and all its stockholders, officers, and employees, shall have the 
¢: powers and privileges, and shall be subject to the same duties, 
liabilities, and regulations, in all respects, as shall have been prescribed 
by the Federal reserve act and by the national banking act for assecia- 
tions originally erganized as national banking associations.’ 


“ STATE BANKS AS MEMBERS, 


Sec, 9. Any bank ener by cial law of any State, or 
organized under the general laws of any State or of the United States, 
0 make application to the reserve bank organization committee, 
pending organization, and thereafter to the Federal reserve board for 
the right to subseribe to the stock of the Federal reserve bank organ- 
iz r to be organized within the Federal reserve district where the 
ay int is located. The organization committee or the Federal 
I e board, under such rules and regulations as it may prescribe, 
subject to the provisions of this. section, may permit the applying 
nk to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the dis- 
trict in which the applying bank is located. Whenever the organization 
mmittee or the Federal reserve board shall permit the applying 
bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the dis- 
trict, stock shall be issued and paid for under the rules and regula- 
in this act provided for national Yanks which become stockholders 

eral reserve banks. 
e© organization committee or the Federal reserve board shall 
estaulish by-laws for the general government of its conduct in acting 
| applications made by the State banks and banking associations 
trust companies for steck ownership in Federal reserve banks, 
y-laws shall require applying banks not erganized under Federal 
comply with the reserve and capital requirements and to submit 
0 the examination and nes prescribed by the organization 
nuittee or by the Federal reserve board. No applying bank shall 
‘mitted to membership in a Federal reserve bank unless it possesses 
“up unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle it to become a national 
‘s association in the place where it is situated, under the pro- 


ry 





a 


is of the national banking aet. 
vty bank becoming a member of a Federal reserve bank under the 
pres sions of this section shall, in addition to the regulations and 


‘cuons hereinbefore provided, be required ‘to conform to the pre- 
* or law imposed on the national banks respecting the limitation 
to cam top uich may be incurred by any person, firm, or corporation 
stock wp JOXS, the prohibition against making purchase of or loans on 
+... Such banks, and the withdrawal or impairment of capital, or 
= yme nt of unearned dividends, and to such rules and regulations 
deral reserve board may, in pursuance thereof, prescribe. 
banks, and the officers, agents, and employees thereof, shall 
dject to the provisions of and to the penalties prescribed by 
ms 5198, 5200, 5201, 5208, and 5209 of the Revised Statutes. 
di _cmber banks shall also be required te make reports of the con- 
vidas) .2d of the payments of dividends to the comptroller, as pro- 
a Sections 5211 and 6212 of the Revised Statutes, and shali be 
he penalties prescribed by section 5213 for the failure to 







>t 





a henkine Jy time it shall appear to the Federal reserve board that 
ny Stare ASScclation or trust company organized under the laws of 
‘s faiieg oF OF the United States and heving become a member bank 
tions of the Weely With the provisions of this section or the regula- 
sai a J cderal reserve board, it shull be within the power of the 
company ¢ acice hearing, to require such banking association or trust 
Sich crm surrender its stock in the Irederal reserve bank; upon 
Berintinn. wer the Federal reserve bank shall pay the cash-paid sub- 


pet iat ya the said stock with interest at the rate of one-half of 1 
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month, computed from the last dividend, If earned, not’ 





to exceed the book value thereof, less any Mability to said Federal 


reserve bank, except the subscription liability not previously cal 
which shall be canceled, and said Federa! reserve bank shall. u 
notice from the Federal reserve board, be required to suspend said bank- 
ing association or trust company from further privileges of membership 
and shall within 30 days of such notice cancel and retire its stock and 
make payment therefor in the manner herein provided. The Federal 
reserve board may restore membership upon @ue proof of compliance 
with the conditions imposed by this section. : ; ante 





“FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 

“Sec. 10. A Federal reserve board is hereby created, which shall 
consist of seven members, including the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall be a member ex officio, and six members appointed by the Presi 
dent of the United States, by and with the savics and consent of the 
Senate. In selecting the six appointive members of the Federal reserve 
board, not more than one of whom shall be selected from any one Fed- 
eral reserve district, the President shall have due regard to a fair 


resentation of the different geographical divisions of the country The 
six members of the Federal reserve board appointed by the Presi t 
and confirmed as aforesaid shall devote their entire time to the i- 
ness of the Federal reserve board and shall each receive an annual 


salary of $12,000, together with actual necessary traveling expe 
The members of said board, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Assis‘ 


Secretary of the Treasury, and the Comptroller of the Currency hail 
be ineligible during the time they are in office and for two years there- 
after to hold any office, position, or employment conferred by any 


member bank. Of the six members thus appointed by the President at 
least two shall be persons experienced in banking or finan One 
shal! be designated by the President to serve for one, one {& 
for three, one for four, one for five, and one for six years, and re 
after each member so appointed shall serve for a term of six years 
unless sooner removed for cause by the President. Of the six persons 
thus appoiuted, one shall be designatefi by the President as governor 
and one as viee governor of the Federal reserve board. The governor 
of the Federal reserve board, subject to its supervision, shall be the 
active executive officer. The Secretary of the Treasury may assign 
offices in the Department of the Treasury for the use of the Federal 
reserve board. Tach meniber of the Federal reserve board shal! within 
> days after notice of appointment make and subscribe to the oath of 
office. 

“The Federal reserve board shall have power to levy semiannual! 
upon the Federal reserve banks, in proportion to their capital stoc) 
and surplus, an assessment sufficient to pay its estimated expenses and 
salaries of its members and employees for the half year succeeding the 
levying of such assessment, together with any deficit carried forward 
from the preceding half year. 

“The first meeting of the Federal reserve board shall be held in 
Washington, D. C., as soon as may be after the passage of this act. at 
a date to be fixed by the reserve bank organization commitiee. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be ex officio chairman of the Federal 
reserve board. No member of the Federal reserve board shal! be an 
officer or director of any bank, banking institution, trust company. or 
Federal reserve bank nor hold stock in any bank, banking institution, 
or trust company; and before entering upon his duties as a member of 
the Federal reserve board he shall certify under oath to the Secretary 
of the Treasury that he has complied with this requirement. Whenever 
a vacancy shall.ececur, other than by expiration of term, among the six 
members of the Federal reserve board appointed by the President, as 
above provided, a successor shall be appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to fill such vacancy, and when 
appeinted he shail -hold office for the unexpired term of the member 
whose place he is selected to fill. 

“The President shall have power to fill all vacancies that may hap- 
pen on the Federal reserve board during the recess of the Senate by 
granting commissions which shall expire at the end of the next session 
of the ate. 

“ Nothing in this act contained shall be construed as taking away 
any powers heretofore vested by law im the Secretary of the Treasury 
which relate to the supervision, management, and control of the Treas- 
ury Department and bureaus under such department, and wherever any 
power vested by this act in the Federal reserve board or the Federal 
reserve agent appears to conflict with the powers of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, such powers shall be exercised subject to the supervision 
and control of the Secretary. 

“Phe Federal reserve board shall annually make a full report of 
its operations to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, who 
shall cause the same to be printed for the information of the Congress. 

“Section 324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall be 
amended so as to read as follows: ‘There shall be in the Department 
of the Treasury a bureau charged with the execution of all laws passed 
by Congress relating to the issue and regulation of national currency 
secured by United States bonds and, under the general supervision of 
the Federal reserve board, of al) Federal reserve notes, the chief officer 
of which bureau shall be called the Comptroller of the Currency and 
shal! perform his duties under the genera! directions of the Secretary 
of the Treasury.’ , 

“Sec. 11. The Federal reserve board shall be authorized and em- 
powered : : 

“(a) To examine at its discretion the accounts, books, and affairs 
of each Federal reserve bank and of each member bank and to require 
such statements and reports as it may deem necessary. The said 
beard shall publish once cach week a statement showing the condition 
ef each Federal reserve bank and a consolidated statement for all 
Federal reserve banks. Such statements shall show in detail the assets 
and liabilities of the Federa! reserve banks, single and combined, and 
shall furnish full information regarding the character of the money 
held as reserve and the amount, mature, and maturities of the paper and 
other investments owned or held by Federal! reserve banks. 

“(b) To permit or require Federal reserve banks to rediscount the 
discounted paper of other Federal reserve banks at rates of interest 
to be fixed each week or oftener by the Federal reserve board. 

“tc) Te suspend for a peried not exceeding JO days, and from time 
to time to renew such suspension for periods not exceeding 15 days, 
any reserve requirement specified in this act: Provided, That it shall 
establish a graduated tax upon the amounts by which the reser 
requirements of this act may be permitted to fall below the icve! 
hereinafter specified: And provided further, That when the gold re- 
serve held against Federal reserve notes falls below 40 per cent, the 
Federal reserve board shall establish a graduated tax of not more 
than 1 per cent upon such deficiency until the reserves fall to 32) per 
cent, and when said reserve falls below 324 per cent a tax at the rate 
increasingly of uot less than 1) per cent upon each 2} per cent or 
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fraction thereof that such reserve falls below 323 per cent. The tax “The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing the signat 
shall be paid by the reserve bank, but the reserve bank shall add an | indorsement of any one person, company, firm, or corporatio ure or 
amount equal to said tax to the rates of interest and discount fixed | counted for any one bank shall at no time exceed 10 per ay vedis- 
by the Federal reserve board. unimpaired capital and surplus of said bank; but this restricti of the 
“(d) To supervise and regulate through the bureau under the charge) not apply to the discount of bills of exchange drawn in oon shall 
of the Comptroller of the Currency the issue and retirement of Federal | against actually existing values. S00d faith 


reserve notes, and to prescribe rules and regulations under which such at, national bank may accept drafts or bills of exchanre 
notes may be delivered by the comptroller to the Federal reserve agents | upon it and growing out of transactions involving the mn drawn 
applying therefor. ; exportation, or domestic shipment of goods having not more tho 
“(e) To add to the number of cities classified as reserve and central | months’ sight to run; but no bank sha accept such bills to an amoun 

& int 


reserve cities under existing law in which national banking associa- | equal at any time in the aggregate to more than . om 
tions are subject to the reserve requirements set forth in section 20 capital stock and surplus. one-half its paid-up 
of this act; or to reclassify existing reserve and central reserve cities ‘Section 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United States js we 

ates js eby 


or to terminate their designation as such. amended so as to read as follows: No associat is | ; 
“(f) To suspend or remove any officer or director of any Federal | indebted, or in any way liable, to an amount Seaiiee att “yf 
reserve bank, the cause of such removal to be forthwith communicated | capital stock at such time actually paid in and remaining Seodionk of its 
in writing by the Federal reserve board to the removed officer or] by losses or otherwise, except on account of demands of finished 
director and to said bank. following: 1€ nature 
‘*(e) To require the Sree Ae < ee « it hia assets upon Z First. Notes of circulation. 
the books and balance sheets of Federal reserve banks. ‘Second. Moneys deposited with or c ae 
“(h) To suspend, for cause relating to violation of any of the “Third. Bills of exchange or drafts ave ieee none 
provisions of this act, the operations of any Federal reserve bank | on deposit to the credit of the association, or due ie actually 
and take possession thereof and administer the same during the period “Fourth. Liabilities to the stockholders of the association for diyi 
of suspension. dends and reserve profits. n for divi- 
“ (i) To require bonds of Federal reserve agents, perform the duties, “ Fifth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of this act 
functions, or services specified or implied in this act, and to make all “'The Federal reserve board may authorize the reserve - ; 
rules and regulations necessary to enable said board effectively to | district to discount the direct obligations of member banks _ of the 
perform the same. the pledge and deposit of satisfactory securities; but in no car al 
‘(j) To exercise general supervision over said Federal reserve banks. | the amount so loaned by a Federal reserve bank exceed three i ho 


“(k) To authorize member banks to use, as reserves, Federal reserve | of the actual value of the securities so pl 
notes, or bank notes based on United States bonds, to the extent that “The rediscount by any Federal tonne tee of any Dills receiyah) 
said board may find necessary. ; and of domestic and foreign bills of exchange and acceptan es shall 

“(1) To grant by special permit to national banks applying therefor, | be subject to such restrictions, limitations, and regulations as ae 
when not in contravention of State or local law, the right to act as | imposed by the Federal reserve board. — - = as may be 


trustee, executor, administrator, or registrar of stocks and bonds under . 
such rules and regulations as the said board may prescribe. OPEN-MARKET OPERATIONS, 
“(m) To employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, or other “Sec. 14. Any Federal reserve bank may, under rules and regulations 


employees as may be deemed necessary to properly conduct the business | prescribed by the Federal reserve board, purch ; E 
of such board and to accom the purposes of this act. All salaries, | market, at home or abroad, either trou or te a Se oe 
allowances, and expenses of those employed to be fixed in advance by | banks, firms, corporations, or individuals, cable transfers and uechemr 
said board and to be paid in the same manner as the salaries of the | acceptances and bills of exchange of the kinds and maturities by this 
members of said board. All such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, | act made eligible for rediscount with or without the indorsement ft 
and other employees to be appointed without regard to the provisions | member bank. 


of the act of January 6, 1883 (22 R. 8., 403), and amendments thereto, ““ Every Federal reserve bank shall have power: 
or any rule or regulation made in pursuance thereof: Provided, That “(a) To deal in gold coin and bullion at home or abroad. to make 
nothing herein shall prevent the President from placing said employees | loans thereon, exchange Federal reserve notes for gold, gold coin, or 
in the classified service. Ne and to contract for loans of gold coin or bullion. giy. 
os dated ADVI “OUNCIL ng therefor, when necessary, acceptable security, including the hypothe 
POET ALTOEERS COUR g , cation of United States bonds or other securities which lederal Tentve 

“Src. 12. There is hereby created a Federal advisory council, which | banks are authorized.to hold; 

shall consist of as many members as there are Federal reserve districts. “(b) To buy and sell, at home or abroad, bonds and notes of the 


Fach Federal reserve bank by its board of directors shall annually | United States, and bills, notes, revenue bonds, and warrants witi « 
select from its own Federal reserve district one member of said council, maturity from date of purchase of not exceeding six months, issued in 
who shall receive such compensation and allowances as may be fixed | anticipation of the collection of taxes or in anticipation of the receipt 
by his board of directors subject to the approval of the Federal reserve | of assured revenues by any State, county, district, political subdiyi 
board, The meetings of said advisory council shall be held at Washing- | sion, or municipality in the continental United States, such purchases 
ton, D. C., at least four times each year, and oftener if called by the | to be made in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Federal reserve board. The council may, in addition to the meetings | Federal reserve board ; : 
above provided for, hold such other meetings in Washington, D. C., or “(c) To purchase from member banks and to sell, with or without its 
elsewhere, as it may deem necessary, may select its own officers and | indorsement, bills of exchange arising out of commercial transactions, 
adopt its own methods of procedure; and a majority of its members | as hereinbefore defined ; 

shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. Va- “(d) To establish from time to time, subject to review and deterwina- 
cancies in the council shall be filled by the respective reserve banks, | tion of the Federal reserve board, rates of discount to be charged by 
and members selected to fill vacancies shall serve for the unexpired | the Federal reserve bank for each class of paper, which shall be fixed 
term. with a view of accommodating commerce Seer baslnees ; 

“The Federal advisory council shall have power, by itself or through “(e) To establish accounts with other Federal reserve banks for ex 
its officers, (1) to confer directly with the Federal reserve board on | change purposes and, with the consent of the Federal reserve board, to 
general business conditions; (2) to make oral or written representa- | open and maintain banking accounts in foreign countries, appoint cor 
tions concerning matters within the jurisdiction of said board; (3) | respondents, and establish agencies in such countries wheresoever i! 
to call for information and to make recommendations in regard to dis- | may deem best for the purpose of purchasing, selling, and collecting bills 
count rates, rediscount business, note issues, reserve conditions in the | of exchange, and to buy and sell, with or without its indorsement. 
various districts, the purchase and sale of gold or securities by | through such correspondents or agencies, bills of exchange arising out 
reserve banks, open-market operations by said banks, and the general | of actual commercial transactions which have not more than 90 days to 


affairs of the reserve banking system. run and which bear the signature of two or more responsible parties. 
“POWERS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, “ GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS. 
“Sec. 18. Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its “Sec, 15. The moneys held in the general fund of the Treasury, . 


member banks, and from the United States, deposits of current funds | cept the 5 per cent fund for the redemption of outstanding nationa’ 
in lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, or checks | bank notes and the funds provided in this act for the redemption of 
and drafts upon solvent banks of the Federal reserve system, payable | Federal reserve notes may, upon the direction of the Secretary of the 
upon presentation; or, solely for exchange purposes, may receive from | Treasury, be deposited im Federal reserve banks, which banks, when 
other Federal reserve banks deposits of current funds in lawful money, | required by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall act as fiscal agents 
national-bank notes, or checks and drafts upon solyent member or other | of the United States; and the revenues of the Government vA, ~ fn 


Federal reserve banks, payable upon presentation. thereof may be deposited in such banks, and disbursements m 
“Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, with a waiver | by checks drawn against such deposits. ' 
of demand notice and protest by such bank, any Federal reserve bank “No public funds of the Philippine Islands, or of the postal-sayings, 


may discount notes, drafts, and bills of exchange arising out of actual | or any Government funds, shall be deposited in the continental eg 
commercial transactions; that is, notes, drafts, and bills of exchange | States in any bank not belonging to the system established by th os 
issued or drawn for agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, | Provided, however, That nothing in this act shall be construed ee a! 
or the proceeds of which have been used, or are to be used, for such | the right of the Secretary of the Treasury to use member banks 
purposes, the Federal reserve board to have the right to determine or | depositories. 

define the character of the paper thus eligible for discount, within the “NOTE ISSUES. é , 
meaning of this act. Nothing in this act contained shall be construed “Sec. 16. Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the discretion of te 
to prohibit such notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, secured by staple | Federal reserve board for the purpose of makinug advances to Federa’ 
agricultural products, or other goods, wares, or merchandise from | reserye banks through the Federal reserve agents 4s hereinafter set 
being eligible for such discount; but such definition shall not include | forth and for no other pu , are hereby authorized. The said notes 
notes, drafts, or bills covering merely investments or issued or drawn | shall be obligations of the United Stetes and shall be receivable by - 
for the purpose of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, or other invest- | national and member banks and Federal reserve banks and for all on es 
ment securities, except bonds and notes of the Government of the | customs, and other public dues. They shall be redeemed in f° ey 
United States, Notes, drafts, and bills admitted to discount under the | demand at the Treasury Department of the United yor ‘Federal 


terms of this paragraph must have a maturity at the time of discount | of Washington, D. C., or gold or lawful money 4 

of not more than 90 days: Provided, That notes, drafts, and bills drawn | reserve bank. oa] Federal 
or issued for agricultural purposes or based on live stock and having “Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the loca sinbefore 
a maturity not exceeding six months may be discounted in an amount | reserve agent for such amount of the Federal reserve notes he eepasiel 
to be limited to a percentage of the capital of the Federal reserve bank, | provided for as it may ire. Such application shall be an amount 
to be ascertained and fixed by the Federal reserve board. with a tender to the local eral reserve nt of aa for and is- 


“Any Federal reserve bank may discount acceptances which are based 1 to the sum of the Federal reserve notes thus app!!« red 
on the importation or exportation or domestic shipment of goods and sae ndans to such application, The collateral security bn b= of 
which have a maturity at time of discount of not more than three | shall notes and bills accepted for rediscount under the pr each day 
months, and indorsed by at least one member bank. The amount of | section 13 of this act, and the Federal reserve agent irawals of Fed- 
acceptances so discounted shall at no time exceed one-half the paid-up | notify the Federal reserve board ofall issues and eto which he Is 


pital stock surplus : is al reserve ban 
aes tock and surplus of the bank for which the rediscounts are ort ee? oo oe fe care shall be authorized at any 
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time to call upon & Bederal reserve bank for additional security to pro- 
tect the Federal reserve moses Meaedl te iatat in gold or la 

“ Byery Federal reserve ban mm n poeueree 2 a 

ful money of not less than 35 per cent st its deposits een ; 
"ral reserve notes in actual circulation, but the amount of nm the 
cravoral reserve bank, together with the amount deposited by it with 
eee Treasury, shall. be at least equal to 40 per cent of the Federal re- 
serve notes issued to said bank and in actual circulation and not offset 
by gold or lawful money deposited with the Federal reserve agent. 
Notes so paid out shall bear upon their faces a distinctive letter and 
serial number which shall be assigned by the Federal reserve beard te 
each Federal reserve bank. Whenever Federal reserve notes issued 
through one Federal reserve bank shall be received by another Federal 
reserve bank they shall be promp returned for credit or redemption 
to the Federal reserve bank through which they were originally issued 
No Fed ral reserve bank shall pay out notes issued through another 
‘Os penalty of a tax of 10 per cent upon the face value of notes so 
per jout. Notes presented for redemption at the Treasury of the United 
tates shall be ES out of the redemption fund and returned to the 
Federal reserve banks through which were originally issued, and 
thereupon such Federal reserve bank shall, upon demand of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, reimburse such redemp fund in lawful money 
ot, if such Federal reserve notes have been redeemed by the Treasurer 
in gold or gold certificates, then such funds shall be reimbursed to the 
extent deemed necessary " the Secretary of the Treasury in gold or 
cold certificates, and such Federal reserve bank shall, so long as sny of 
‘+s Federal reserve notes remain outstanding, maintain with the Treas- 
wer in gold an amount sufficient in the j ent of the Secretary to 
provide for all ae to be made by the Treasurer. Federal re- 
serve notes received by the Treasury, otherwise than for redemption, 
may be exchanged for gold out of the redemption fund hereinafter pro- 
yided and returned to the reserve bank through which they were origi- 
nally issued, or they may be returned to such bank for the credit of the 
United States. Federal reserve notes unfit for circulation shall be re- 
turned by the Federal reserve agents to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for cancellation and destruction. 

“The Federal reserve board shall require each Federal reserve bank 
to maintain on deposit in the Treasury of the United States a sum in 
gold sufficient in the judgment of the Secretary of the Trea for the 
redemption of the Federal reserve notes issued to such bank t in no 
event less than 5 per cemt; but such deposit of gold shall be counted 
and included as part of the 33% per cent reserve ‘ore required. 
The board shall have the right, actimg through the Federal reserve 
agcut, to grant in whole or in part or to reject entirely the application 
of any Federal reserve bamk for Federal reserve notes; but to the ex- 
tent that such application may be the Federal reserve board 
shall, through its local Federal reserve agent, supply Federa® reserve 
notes to the bank so applying, and such bank shall charged with the 
amount of such notes and shall pay such rate of interest on said amount 
as may be established by the Federal reserve board, and the amount of 
such Federal reserve notes so issued to any such bank shall, upon de- 
livery, together with such notes of such Federal reserve bank as may be 
issued under section 18 of this act upon security of United States 2 per 
cent Government bonds, become a first and paramount lien on all the 
assets of such bank. 

“Any Federal reserve bank may at amy time reduce its Hability for 
outstanding Federal reserve notes by depositing, with the Federal re- 
serve agent, its Federal reserve notes, gold, gold certificates, or lawful 
money of the United States. Federal reserve notes so deposited shall 
ae e, reissued, except upon compliance with the co ions of an 
original issue. 

“The Federal reserve agent shall held such gold, gold certificates, or 
lawful money available exclusively for exchange for the outstanding 
Federal reserve notes when offe by the reserve bank of which he is 
a director. Upon the request of the tary of the Treasury the Fed- 
eral reserve board shall require the Federal reserve nt to transmit 
so much of said gold to the Treasury of the United tes as may be 
required for the exclusive purpose of ‘the tion of such notes. 

“Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw collateral 
deposited with the local Federal reserve agent for the ection of 
its Federal reserve notes deposited with it and shall at the same time 
substitute therefor other like collateral of equal amount with the ap- 
proval of the Federal reserve agent under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Federal reserve board. 

J In order to furnish suitable notes for circulation as Federal reserve 
notes, the Comptnenas of the Currency shall, under the direction of 

¢ Secretary of the Treasury, cause plates and dies to be engraved in 
¢ best manner to guard against counterfeits and fraudulent altera- 

and shall have printed therefrom and numbered such quantities 
_ Such notes of the denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100 
a may be reqnired to supply the Federal reserve banks, Such notes 
shai! be in form and tenor as directed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
uader the provisions of this act and shall bear the distinctive numbers 
One, Several Federal reserve banks —— which they are issued. 
». When such notes have been prepared, they shall be d ted in the 


isury 


= ‘siry, or in the subtreasury or mint of the United States nearest 
f 
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bility to reimburse the United States for any expenses incurred in 
printing and issutng circulating notes. 

“Every Federal reserve bank shall receive on deposit from member 
banks or from Federal reserve banks checks and drafts drawn upon any 
of its depositors, and when remitted by a Federal reserve bank, checks 
and drafts drawn by any depositor in any other Federal reserve bank 
or member bank upon funds to the credit of said depositor in said re- 
serve bank or member bank. Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting a member bank from making reasonable charges 
for checks and drafts so debited to its account, or for collecting and 
remitting funds, or for exchange sold to its patrons. The Federal re- 
serve board may, by rule, fix the charges to be collected by the member 
banks from its ge ay whose checks are cleared through the Federal 
reserve bank and the charge which may be imposed for the service of 
clearing or collection rendered by the Federal reserve bank. 

“The Federal reserve board shall make and promulgate from time 
to time regulations governing the transfer of funds and charges therefor 
ameng Federal reserve banks and their branehes, and may at its dis- 
eretion exercise the functions of a clearing house for such Pederal re- 
serve banks, or may designate a Federal reserve bank to exercise such 
functions, and may also require each such bank to exercise the func- 
tious of a clearing house for its member banks. 

“Sec. 17. That so much of the provisions of section 5159 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, and section 4 of the act of June 20, 
1874, and section 8 of the act of July 12, 1882, and of any ether pro- 
visions of existing statutes, as require that before any national bank- 
ing association shall be authorized to commence banki business it 
shall transfer and deliver te the Treasurer of the United States a 
stated amount of United States registered bonds be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. 

“ Sec. 13. Any member bank desiring to retire the whole or any part 
of its cirenlating notes may file with the Treasurer of the United States 
an application to sell fer its account, at par and interest, United States 
bends securing circulation to be retired. 

“The Treasurer shall, at the end of each quarterly period, furnish the 
Federal reserve board with a list of such applications, and the Federal 
reserve board may, in its discretion, require the Federal reserve banks 
to purchase such bonds from the banks whose applications have been 
filed with the Treasurer at least 10 days before the end of any quarterly 
a at which the Federal reserve board may direct the purchase to 

made. Upon notice from the Treasurer of the amount of bonds so 
sold for its account, each member bank shall duly assi and transfer, 
in writing, such bonds to the Federal reserve bank purchasing the same, 
and such Federal reserve bank shall thereupon deposit lawful money 
with the Treasurer of the United States fer the purchase price of such 
bends, and the Treasurer shall py, to the member bank selling such 
bonds any balance due after deducting a sufficient sum to redeem its 
outstanding notes secured by such bonds, which notes shall be canceled 
and Say retired when redeemed. 

= Federal reserve banks purchasing such bonds shall be required 
to take out an amount of circulating notes equal to the amount of 
national-bank notes outstanding against such bonds. 

“Upon the deposit with the Treasurer of the United States bonds so 
purchased, or any bonds with the circulating privilege acquired under 
section 4 of this act, amy Federal reserve bamk making such deposit 
in the manner provided by existing law shall be entitled to receive from. 
the Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes in blank, registered 
and countersigned as provided by law, equal in amount to the par value 
of the bonds so deposited. Such notes shall be the obligations of the 
Federal reserve bank procuring same, and shall be in form prescribed 
by the Seeretary of the Treasury, and to the same tenor and effect as 
nationa!-bank notes now provided by law. They shall be issued and re- 
deemed under the same terms and conditions as national-bank notes. 
United States bonds bought by a Federal reserve bank against which 
there are no outstanding national-bank notes may be exchanged at the 
freasury for one-year gold notes bearing 3 per cent interest. In case 
of such exchange for one-year notes the reserve bank shall be bound to 
pay such notes and to receive in payment thereof new 3 per cent one- 
year Treasury gold notes year by year for the period of 20 years. 

“ BANK RESERVES, 


“Sec. 19. Demand liabilities within the meaning of this act shall 
comprise all liabilities maturing or payable within 30 days, and time 
deposits shall comprise all deposits payable after 30 days, and all 
savings accounts and certificates of deposit which are subject to not 
less than 30 days’ notice before payment. 

“ When the Secretary of the Treasury shall have officially announced, 
in such manner as he may elect, the establishment of a Federal reserve 
bank in any district, every subscribing member bank shall establish and 
maintain reserves as follows: 

“(a) A bank not in a reserve or central reserve city as now or bere- 
after defined shall hold and maintain reserves equal to 12 per cent of 
the egate amount of its demand liabilities and 5 per cent of its 
time deposits, as follows: 

“In its vaults for a period of 24 months after sald date, forr-twelfths 
thereof. 

“In the Federal reserve bank of its district, for a period of six 
months after said date, two-twelfths, and for each succeeding six months 
an additional one-twelfth, until five-twelfths have been so deposited 
which shall be the amount permanently required. 

“For a period of 24 months after said date the balance of the re 
serves may be held in its own vaults, or in the Federal reserve bank, 
or in banks in reserve or central reserve cities as now defined by law. 

“After said 24 months’ period said reserves, other than those herein- 
before required to be held in the reserve bank, shall be held in the 
vaults of the member bank or in the Federal reserve bank, or in both, 
at its option. Y 

“(b) A bank in a reserve city as now or hereafter defined shall hold 
and maintain reserves equal to 15 per cent of the aggregate amount 
of its demand Habilities and 5 per cent of its time deposits, as follows: 

“In its vaults six-fifteenths thereof. 

* In the Federal reserve bank of its district for a perlod of six months 
after the date aforesaid at least tlh:ce-fifteenths, and for each succeed 
ing six months.an additional one-fifteenth, until six-fifteenths have been 
so ted, which shall be the amount permanently required. 

- said 24 months’ period all of said reserves, except those 
hereinbefore required to be held permanently in the Federal reserve 
bank, shall be held in its vaults or in the Federal reserve bank, or in 
both, at its option. 

“(c) A bank in a central reserve city, as now or hereafter defined. 

hola and maintain a reserve equal to 18 per cent of the aggregate 
amount of its demand Iiabilities and 5 per cent of its time deposits, as 


follows: 
“In its vaults six-eighteenths thereof. 











He place of business of each Federa! reserve bank, and shall be held 
vr tse of such bank subject to the order of the Comptroller of the 


vo Hier of the Cur- 
e i e printing of such circulating notes shall remain under his 
the 24 direction, and the expenses necessarily incurred in executing 
laws relating to the procuring of such notes, and all other eee 
aeetee te ‘o their issue and retirement, shall be paid by the Federal 
mate punks, and the Pederal reserve board shall include in its esti- 
amoune 4c mses levied against the Federal reserve banks a sufficient 
«The oO cover the expenses herein provided for. 
one examination of plates, dies, bed pieces, ete., and regulations 
Bros idea? such examination of plates, dies, etc., of national-bank notes 
inelnds Pea, Section 5174, Re Statutes, is hereby extended to 
— = Vederal reserve notes herein provided for. 
reasuey por opriation heretofore made out of the general funds of the 
DADer. or ten esraving plates and dies, the purchase of distinctive 
Ratiegers to cover any other expense in connection with the printing of 
and any dint ees OF notes provided for by the act of May 30, 1908, 
sage of thi, uctlve Paper that may be on land at the time of the pas- 
the purpose. nt, may be used im the discretion of the Secretary for 
be oe of this act, and should the riations heretofore made 
Glatine — wt t© meet the requirements this act in addition to cir- 
thoriged totes provided for by ex law, the Secretary is hereby. au- 
appropriates 52, much of any funds.in the Treasury not otherwise 
vided hoes, tor, the Purpose of furnishing the notes. aforesaid: Pro- 
& crema’, That nothing im this section contained shall be construed 
““empting national banks or Federal reserve banks from their lia- 


cy for their delivery, as provided by this act. 
al he plates and dies to be procured by the Com 
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“In the Federal reserve bank for a period of six months after the 
date aforesaid at least three-eighteenths, and permanently thereafter 
six-eichteenths. 

“The balance of said reserves shall be held in its own vaults or in 
the Federal reserve bank, at its option. 

“Any Federal reserve bank may receive from the member banks as 
reserves, not exceeding one-half of each installment, eligible paper, as 
described 4 section 14, properly indorsed and acceptable to the said 
reserve bank. 

“If a State bank or trust company is required by the law of its State 
to keep its reserves either in its own vaults or with another State 
bank or trust company, such reserve deposits so kept in such State bank 
or trust company shall be construed, within the meaning of this sec- 
tion, as if they were reserve deposits in a national bank in a reserve 
or central reserve city for a period of three years after the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall have officialiy announced the establishment of a 
Federal reserve bank in the district in which such State bank or trust 
company is situate, Except as thus provided no member bank shall 
keep on deposit with any nonmember bank a sum in excess of 10 per 
cent of its own paid-up capital and surplus. No member bank shall act 
as the medium or agent of a nonmember bank in applying for.or re- 
ceiving discounts from a Federal reserve bank under the provisions of 
this act. 

“The reserve carried by a member bank with a Federal reserve bank 
may, under the regulations and subject to such penalties as may be 
prescribed by the Federal reserve board, be checked against and with- 
drawn by such member bank for the purpose of meeting existing lia- 
bilities: Provided, however, That no bank shall at any time make new 
loans or shall pay any dividends unless and until the total reserve re- 
quired by law is fully restored. 

“United States banks located in Alaska or outside the continental 
United States may remain nonmember barks, and shall in that event 
maintain reserves and comply with all the conditions now provided by 
law regulating them; or said banks, except in the Philippine Islands. 
may, with the consent of the reserve board, become member banks of 
any one of the reserve districts, and shall, in that event, take stock, 
maintain reserves, and be subject to all the other provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 20. So much of sections 2 and 3 of the act of June 20, 1874, 
entitled ‘An act fixing the amount of United States notes, providing for 
a redistribution of the national-bank currency, and for other purposes,’ 
as provides that the fund deposited by any national banking association 
with the Treasurer of the United States for the redemption of its notes 
shall be counted as a part of its lawful reserve as provided in the act 
aforesaid, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. And from and after 
the passage of this act such fund of 5 per cent shall in no case be 
counted by any national banking association as a part of its lawful 
reserve. 

*“ BANK EXAMINATIONS. 

“ Sec. 21. Every member bank shall be examined by the Comptroller 
of the Currency at least twice in each calendar year and as much 
oftener as the Federal reserve board shall consider necessary. The 
Federal reserve board may authorize examinations by the State authori- 
ties to be accepted in the case of State banks and trust companies and 


may at any time direct the holding of a special examination. The | 
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person making the examination of any member bank shall have power | 


to call together a quorum of the directors of such bank, who shall, under 
oath, state to such examiner the character and circumstances of such 
of its loans or discounts as he may designate. The Federal reserve 
beard shall fix the salaries of all bank examiners and make report 
thereof to Congress. The expense of the examinations herein provided 
for shall be assessed by authority of the Federal reserve board upon the 
banks examined in proportion to assets or resources held by such banks 
upon the dates when the various banks are examined. 

“In addition to the examinations made and conducted by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, every Federal reserve bank may, with the ap- 
proval of the Federal reserve agent or of the Federal reserve board, 
provide for special examination of member banks within its district. Such 
examination shall be so conducted as to inform the Federal reserve bank 
under whose auspices it is carried on of the condition of its member 
banks and of the lines of credit which are being extended by them. 
Every Federal reserve bank shall at all times furnish to the Federal re- 
serve board such information as may be demanded by the latter concern- 
ing the condition of any member bank within the district of the said 
Federal reserve bank 

‘No bank shall be subject to any visitorial powers other than such 
as are authorized by law, or vested in the courts of justice, or such as 


shall be or shall have been exercised or directed by Congress, or cither | 


House thereof, or any committee thereof. 

“The Federal reserve board shall, at least once each year, order an 
examination of each Federal reserve bank, and upon joint application 
of 10 member banks the Federal reserve board shall order a special 
examination and report of the condition of any Federal reserve bank. 

“Sec. 22. No member bank or any officer, director, or employee there- 
of shall hereafter make any loan or grant any gratuity to any examiner 
of such bank. Any bank officer, director, or employee violating this 
provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be impris- 
oned not exceeding one year or fined not more than $5,000, or both; 
and fined a further sum equal to the money so loaned or gratuity given. 
Any examiner accepting a loan or gratuity from any bank examined by 
him or from an officer, director, or employee thereof shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not exceeding one 
year or fined not more than $5,000, or both; and fined a further sum 
equal to the money so loaned or gratuity given; and shall forever there- 
natter be disqualified from holding office as a national-bank examiner. 
No national-bank exrminer shall perform any other service for compen. 
sation while holding such office for any bank, or officer, director, or em- 
ployee thereof. 

“Other than the usual salary or director's fee paid to any officer, 
director, or employee of a member bank and other than a reasonable fee 
paid by said bank to such officer, director, or employee for services ren- 
dered to such bank, no officer, director, employee, or attorney of a mem- 
ber bank shall be a beneficiary of or receive, directly or indirectly, an 
fee, commission, gift, or other consideration for or in connection wit 
any transaction or business of the bank. No examiner, public or private, 
shall disclose the names of borrowers or the collateral for loans of a 
member bank to other than the proper officers of such bank without 
first having obtained the express permission in writing from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, or from the board of directors of such bank, 
except when ordered to do so by a court of compétent jurisdiction, or 
by direction of the Congress of the United States, or either’ House there- 
of; or any committee thereof. Any person violating any provision of 
this section shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or by 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both. 





| annum upon the average amount of such notes.’ 
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“Except so far as already provided in existing laws 
shall not take effect until 60 days after the pa : of this Provision 

“Sec. 23. The stockholders of every national Secmtee associati 
shall be held Individually responsible for all contracts, debis. = 
gagements of such association, each to the amount of his stock therej 
at the par value thereof, in addition to the amount invested in . 2 
stock. he stockholders in any national banking association who ann 
have transferred their shares or registered the transfer thereof within 
60 days next before the date of the failure of such association to meet 
its obligations, or with eh g of such impending failure, shall 
Mable to the same extent as if they had made no such transfer. to the 
extent that the subsequent transferee fails to meet such liability ; bet 
this provision shall not be construed to affect in any way any recours 
which such shareholders might otherwise have against those in whose 
names such shares are registered at the time of such failure. 


“LOANS ON FARM LANDS. 


“Sec. 24. Any national banking association not situated in a co 
reserve city may make loans secured by improved and unencumbered 
farm land, situated within its Federal reserve district, but no such loan 
shall be made for a longer time than five years, nor for an amount ex. 
ceeding 50 per cent of the actual value of the property offered as secur- 
ity. Any such bank may make such loans in an aggregate sum equal 
to 25 per cent of its capital and surplus, or to one-third of its time 
deposits, and such banks may continue hereafter as heretofore to recelye 
time deposits and to pay interest on the same. 

“ The Federal reserve board shall have power from time to time to add 
to the list of cities in which national banks shall not be permitted to 
ne loans secured upon real estate in the manner described in this 
section. 


and ep. 
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“ POREIGN BRANCHES. 


“Sec. 25. Any national banking association possessing a capital and 
surplus of $1,000,000 or more may file application with the Federal! 
reserve board, upon such conditions and under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the said board, for the purpose of securing authority 
to establish branches in foreign countries or dependencies of the 
United States for the furtherance of the foreign commerce of the United 
States and to act, if required to do so, as fiscal agents of the United 
States. Such application shall specify, in addition to the name and 
eapital of the banking association anne i. the place or places where 
the banking operations proposed are to carried on and the amount of 
capital set aside by the said banking association filing such application 
for the conduct of its foreign business at the branches proposed by it to 
be established in such place or places. The Federal reserve board shall 
have poger to approve or to reject such application if, in its judgment, 
the amount of capital propo to be set aside for the conduct of for- 
eign business is inadequate or if for other reasons the granting of such 
application is deemed, inexpedient. 

“Every national banking association which shall receive authority 
to establish foreign branches shall be required at all times to furnis 
information concerning the condition of such branches to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency upon demand, and the [Federal reserve board 
may order special examinations of the said foreign branches at such 
time or times as it may deem best. Every such national banking as- 


| sociation shall conduct the accounts of each foreign branch inde 
| pendently of the accounts of other foreign branches established by it 


and of its home office, and shall at the end of each fiscal period transfer 
to its general ledger the profit or loss accruing at each branch as a 
separate item. 

“Spc. 26. All provisions of law inconsistent with or superseded by 
any of the sueyiaioee of this act are to that extent and to that extent 
a hereby repealed. Nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to repeal the parity provision or provisions contained in an act ap 
proved March 14, 1900, entitled ‘An act to define and fix the standard 
of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of money issued or 
coined by the United States, to refund the public debt, and for other 
purposes,’ and the Secretary of the Treasury may for such purposes, 
or to strengthen the gold reserve, borrow gold on the security of 
United States bonds or for one-year notes bearing interest at a rate 
of not to exceed 3 per cent per annum, or sell the same if necessiry 
to obtain gold. When the funds of the Treasury on hand justify, he 
may purchase and retire such outstanding bonds and notes. 

“Sec. 27. The provisions of the act of May 30, 1905, authorizing 
national currency associations, the issue of additional ations) bank 
cireulation, and creating a National Monetary Commission, “a ¢ ; 

ires by limitation under the terms of such act on the 30th  S 
une, 1914, are hereby extended to June 30, 1915, and nections 5 fal 
5172, 5191, and 5214 of the Revised Statutes of the Sw ger 
which were amended by the act of May 20, 1908, are hereby reenact) 
to read as such seetions read prior to May 20, 1908, pabjec P ovided 
amendments or modifications as are prescribed in this act: Fags oon 
however, That section 9 of said act is hereby amended tye oa 
so much of the tax rates fixed in said section by making the pol 

applicable thereto read as follows: ‘a ateeel 

“*National banking associations having circulating a * frst 
otherwise than by bonds of the United States, shall pay - the aver- 
three months a tax at the rate of 3 per cent per annum up upon the 
age amount of such of their notes in circulation as are i aol - 
deposit of such securities, and otnenas® a ee tas of 6 per 
one-half of 1 per cent annum for oes ae 
cent per oneens is reacneds and thereafter such tax of 6 per cent F 

hereby amended 

“Sec, 28. Section 5143 of the Revised Statutes is hereby Ui. 
and reenacted to read as follows: ‘Any association formed ae 
title may, by the vote of shareholders owning two-thire eo required by 
stock, reduce its capital to any sum not below the ao reuh redue- 
this title to authorize the formation of associations ¥ . fhe association 
tion shall be: allowable which will reduce the capital ee shall any 
below the amount required for its outstanding vapabine- ge ede va has been 
reduction be made until the amount of the proposed ae ee tion has 
reported to the Comptroller of the Currency and such rer). the 
been approved by the said Comptroller of the Currency oi the 
Federal reserve board, or by the organization committee | 8 
organization of the = seen or part of this act 

“ sen * ’ ‘isdiction 
shall for ane roapee be adjudged by any court of ee oiiaate the 
to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, oF vit) to the 
ST scene cee aph ae ome ory directly fnyolved in the 
clause, sentence, ragraph, amd ered. 
controversy in which such judgment shall have been rend \e hereby 
“ 


Src. 30. The right to amend, alter, or repeal this act 
expressly reserved.” 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the motion of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Murray]. which will allow 20 minutes’ debate on each side. 

“ The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves the 
ayious question on the motion of the gentleman from Okla- 
to concur in the Senate amendment. 

WINGO. Mr. Speaker, is it not now preferential to 
move to concur with an amendment? 

The SPEAKER. Not while the previous question is pending. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the would have au- 
thority to make a preferential motion if he was entitled to the 
floor. Of course he would not 
“whe SPEAKER. As a matter of faet, as a technical ruling, 
nai te not entitled to the floor. 

Vr. MANN. I do not say anything about that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama was recog- 
nized to make his motion, and made it, and the Chair was 
starting to put it. Those in favor of ordering the previous 
anestion will say “aye”; those opposed, “ no.” 

“The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

we. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a preferential 
motion. I move to econeur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment—— 

“\ir. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the previous question hay- 
ing been ordered—— 

‘The SPEAKER. ‘The previous question having been ordered, 
it euts out the gentleman’s motion. 

Mr. WINGO. Does it eut out a preferential motion? 

The SPEAKER. The previous question cuts out everything 
except 40 minutes’ debate. 

Mr. WINGO. If the Chair will permit, that was my object 
in asking before you put the question. I understood that the 
previous question would bar—— 

The SPEAKBR. The gentleman from Arkansas waited, of 
unintentionally, but nevertheless it is a fact that he 
waited, until the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoopD] 
had been recognized to move the previous question, and the 
Chair was starting to put it. The previous question can not be 
dislocated. 

Mr. WINGO. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it in order to make a preferential motion at 
any time until the House has ordered the previous question? 

The SPEAKER. But the previous question has been ordered. 

Mr. WINGO. I know; but that was the question. I rose at 
the proper time, and I simply want to be straight on the record. 
I do not think I should have been eut out of making my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The situation is this: The gentleman from 
Alabama ose and addressed the Chair, and the Chair recognized 
him. A number of gentlemen were standing up, including the 
gentleman from Arkansas. The Chair recognized the gentleman 
from Alabama because he addressed the Chair, and the Chair 
lad started to put the motion for the previous question when 
he gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrneo] made the parlia- 
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mentary inquiry. 

Mr. WINGO. Another parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
I could hot interrupt the gentleman from Alabama while he was 
liking the motion. I was endeavoring to get the floor, and as 
Soon as the gentleman had concluded his motion I was given 


recognition, made a parliamentary inquiry, and the Speaker 
ruled then, as he now admits, incorrectly. He ruled then that I 
could not make the motion then, 

rhe SPEAKER. Well, the Chair rules that now, because the 
lrevious question is a summary proceeding that is intended to 
set the bill along to another stage. Now, if the House should 
be * down this motion to concur, the gentleman might get what 
P ‘nts by moving te instruct the conferees. 
_ Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Arkansas was aware that 
“ motion to concur with an amendment was in order pending 


= Previous question being ordered, and that was the reason 
l€ rose in the first instance. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker-—— ‘ 
- The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Alabama or the gentle- 
_ np Virginia [Mr. Giass] is entitled to 20 minutes—— 

“tr. MANN. How does the gentleman from Alabama get 20 


minutes? at 
: Mr. UNDERWOOD. IT think the gentleman from Virginia is 
entitled to 20 minutes. 

fhe SPEAKER, ‘The Chair thinks so, too. 


\ 'RpD 
e y URRAY of Oklahoma, I desire to claim the floor under 


Mr, HARDWICK, 


sition, The gentleman is the mover of the propo- 


LI—sg 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
is entitled to 20 minutes and the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Murray] is entitled to 20 minutes, and they may arrange 
as they please how the time shall be occupied. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the mover of the proposition has 
the opening. 

The SPEAKER. He has it if he wants it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the gentleman claim it? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand that he was 
claiming the floor for debate. The Chair understood that he 
was claiming to control the 20 minutes. The Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Oklahoma. It is his motion. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend 
to occupy all of the 20 minutes, but to give some other gentle- 
men an opportunity to speak. 

I want to say in the beginning that it is easy to be courteous, 
It is sometimes difficult to do our duty. Courtesy would have 
dictated permitting the gentleman from Virginia to make his 
motion, and to make up the committee of conference; but when 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Guass] said, after being 
questioned by three or four gentlemen, that he could not tell 
when an agreement would be reached, because there were 
“ serious differences,” in view of that statement and of the ac- 
tion of the gentleman in the House and in the caucus, when it 
seemed he was afraid of an amendment being made in the 
caucus by a Democrat, I am unwilling to be so courteous as to 
overlook my obligation and duty. 

There is no doubt in my mind but what every amendment 
placed in this bill by the Senate makes the bill better than it 
was when it left the House. There is one that is whclesome 
from one standpoint, but under a principle of commercial bank- 
ing might have been left out, and that is in the matter of loan- 
ing money on real estate for so long as five years. But it will 
be wholesome if it be made a basis of currency, and I do not 
see why it should not, along with other securities. 

There is a proviso wherein the Treasurer may deposit funds 
in member banks. Outside of this it is clear to my mind that 
every provision is in the interest of the people, particularly the 
one, so far as it goes, in making up the board, and the other as 
to the loans upon farms and cattle, the only prime paper of the 
South and West. The board eliminates all officers except the 
treasurer, and, in my opinion, that is a very wise provision. 
There are limitations on the board going toward an effort to 
hedge any political movement in the board, and that is of vital 
importance. 

On the question of credit to agriculture, it has extended the 
time to six months in lieu of three months, with specific lan- 
guage, plainer and clearer than the bill contained when it left 
the House. 

I want to say to the gentlemen from the South and West 
who represent a constituency whose prime paper’is made up of 
this class of security that now is your only opportunity to secure 
it. I can not understand how you, voting for “ courtesy,” can 
afford to jeopardize that interest of your constituents, if the 
conferees were to come back limiting that period and cut off 
that security, being met with the argument—and that is a sound 
argument—that the people expect the passage of this bill imme- 
diately. When it comes back we will be confronted with the 
necessity of a holiday recess, with the argument that the people 
expect this bill to pass. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, that the bankers of the country for 
months have not known where they will be placed. They natu- 
rally hoard their funds, naturally hedge against evil tendencies 
and contingencies that might arise, and, in some instances, from 
purely selfish motives. When this bill comes back they will 
know where they will be, and it will make it easier for 
money in the country. We might continue indefinitely the con- 
sideration of this bill, and I think it would make it a better 
bill, but in the meantime we might create one or two more of 
the panics created the other day by the gentleman from L[linois, 
and, then, those panics might become real. I want to say that 
that argument ought to apply now that the people expect the 
passage of this bill. 

The Members of the South and West, and Members of those 
districts that are agricultural districts, have an opportunity to 
get what they fought for, what their people expect they should 
get; but if this goes back you have not that assurance, because 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. GLass]}, as you are well 
aware, fought that provision in the caucus and on the floor of 
this House. I do not claim or intimate that the gentleman from 
Virginia is less earnest or less honest about this question than 
I. The fact that he is honest makes it more necessary for honest 
men differing with him to stand by our position. If the gentle- 
man from Virginia had some other motive, he would likely yield 
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to the Senate conferees, especially if he was trying to please 
some one. But having a different view, I say to these gentlemen 
representing that Glass of constituency, in the interest not only 
of the farmer but in the interest of the bankers of that section, 
that now is your opportunity, and I warn you if you lose that 
opportunity you have yourself to blame. I repeat again, cour- 
tesy is easy but duty is hard to perferm, and between duty and 


deliberately testified before our committee that such thin, 
might involve frightful consequences to the banking institutions 
of this country. That involves nobody knows how great an 
expansion of credit. 

Then the reserve section of the bill has been radically altered, 
so that under the Senate amendment the cash reserve jy membe 
banks required under existing law ameunts to more than oth 


courtesy, between obligation and organization, and between | the cash reserve and the credit reserve balances of the country 


committee report on one side and the interest of the people of | The required cash reserve in member banks has be 


this country on the other there ought not to be any hesitation as 
to where your vote will be cast. [Applause.] 

I might enumerate many provisions in these amendments 
where the wording is made plainer and where every section is 
more in the interest of the people. Now, I apprehend that 
some will say that the number of regional reserve banks have 
been reduced. It is true the Senate amendment says that there 
shall be not less than 8 nor more than 12, leaving it with 
the board, which I think is wise. It might prove in the end 
that we were unable to organize more than 8, and so it is 
wiser than to fix the number at 12. And even from that stand- 
point it is better. Now, other gentlemen may desire to discuss 
this question, and I will reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman reserves 11 minutes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. For a question. 

Mr. RUBEY. What provision, if any, is there in this bill for 
the retirement of national-bank notes? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. There is a provision for that, 
but I can not tell the gentleman just where to find it. 

Mr. RUBEY. Is the gentleman willing to vote for an amend- 
ment that he dces not know what it contains? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I understand what it is and 
what it contains, but I do not know just the section and page 
now. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House does not ask nor desire that 
any Member shall vote on this question through considerations 
of courtesy to him. I do ask, however, that the House shall 
send this bill to conference. I ask it for the reason that it 
would be a grave error to concur in the Senate amendment, in- 
volving many changes in the bill as passed by the House, and 
expressing its deliberate judgment. 

In the first place, I do not believe that the bill as returned 
from the Senate would be a workable law. It contains some 
crudities and contradictions which should be corrected. I shall 
not take the time of the House to point out these inconsistencies, 
but will simply mention one or two. In the first place, the 
amendment of the Senate, as I last read it, provides that the 
directors of class B of the regional reserve banks shall not be 
officials, directors, employees, or stockholders of member banks; 
and yet further provides that the directors of class B shall be 
selected from the same list of electors as directors of class A— 
a list composed exclusively, as was intended, of bank directors. 
How could that be made to operate? Directors of dass B of 
the regional reserve banks are required to represent peculiarly 
the banking interests. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I have only a few moments, and do not desire to 
yield at this time. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield to a 
correction ? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I do not care to yield. I am sure that I 
am right and have made no misstatement of the facts. Then, 
again, this House, and the Democratic caucus also, vehemently 
insisted on a definite policy of constituting these regional re- 
serve banks the fiscal agents of the Government, and requiring 
that the Government funds should be deposited in these banks 
under restrictions requiring that there should be a fair distri- 
bution of them in the various sections of the country. Under 
the Senate amendment all of that is altered and the Secretary 





of the Treasury is made the sole custodian, in his discretion, of | conferees. Of this I want to say that the chairm 


these funds, and may continue to deposit these funds or not, as 
he pleases. 

The House, after full discussion, decided that we would not 
embark on that uncertain and reckless proposition of permit- 
ting 7,500 national banks and, it may be, 18,000 State banks, 
seattered all over the country, to engage in the acceptance busi- 
ness—that is to say, in business involving contingent liabilities— 
without one dollar of reserve behind them as a safeguard. That 
is one of the provisions of the Senate amendment. Banker 
after banker who came before our committee warned us against 
that sort of thing, and Sir Bdmund Walker, head of the Cana- 
dian banking system, who was at one time a banker in this 
country, familiar with banking operations here and abroad, 


eN 80 re- 
duced as to practically amount to no reserve at all. [gs the 


House willing to approve that? Within six months after the 
passage of this bill there would be a veritable saturnalia of 
inflation in the country. , 

Under the Senate amendment you can never have more than 
12 regional reserve banks without amending the law, no matter 
what the necessity might develop. Under the Senate amen) 
ment the reserve board can readjust the districts as it may 
please, without any sort of restriction, whereas the House bill 
provides that this could not be done except under certain re- 
strictions. The House bill also provides that no Federa] re- 
serve bank shall be abolished without the assent of a certain 
number of banks in the district. That safeguard is swept aside 

Under the Senate amendment the distribution of earnings js 
entirely changed so as to provide, not a guaranty of bank de- 
posits as some Members of this House have been misled to ho. 
lieve, but to provide a mere pretense of an insurance of deposits, 
for which purpose the Senate amendment appropriates the 
profits of the Government imstead of taxing the banks them. 
selves, if such a scheme is to be embarked upon at all. A col. 
league awhile ago propounded a question to the Member from 
Oklahoma asking the latter to point to the provision of the 
Senate amendment providing for the retirement of the bond- 
secured national-bank currency. There is no such provision. 
The Senate amendment provides for an interminable perpetua- 
tion of the bond-secured currency, We have complained for 5) 
years of the inflexibility of this currency. Bankers, business 
men, textbook writers, currency experts, uniformly and concuwr- 
rently agree that we ought ultimately to retire, without disturb- 
ance or shock, this bond-secured currency; ant yet the Senate 
amendment extends its existence interminably. Not only that, 
but it requires the regional reserve banks to purchase a given 
amount of United States 2 per cent bonds annually, against 
which, whether currency be needed for business purposes or 
not, notes shall be issued. No banking discretion remains. We 
may have a redundancy of currency; there may not be one pual- 
ticle of business necessity for the issuance of more, but rather 
a need of retirement. Yet under this Senate amendment banks 
are required to issue. 

I see my time is rapidly expiring, and as other gentlemen 
want to talk I am able to indicate only a few of the many objec- 
tions to this Senate amendment. The faci is that the gentleman 
who moved to concur does not know what this Senate amend 
ment contains. The print was handed to me only one hour 
before the motion was made on this floor to concur, and 4! 
though I have undertaken as best I could to keep up with the 
amendments of the Senate, frankly I do not know what they 
are. I know there are some things in that ought not to be in. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield for a question: 

Mr. GLASS. Fora i 

Mr. MURDOCK. In view of what the gentleman has jus 
said, does not the gentleman think it would have beca fair to 
the House not to have moved the previous question, but to have 
had this question discussed and Jet other Members of the House 
know what is in the bill and not—— I 

Mr. GLASS. I can not yield for a discussion of procedure. : 
am talking of substantive things and not about parliamentan 
procedure. ; 

Mr. MURDOCK. But parliamentary procedure is vital. . 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Virginia declines 

id. 
a ur. GLASS. Something has been said about the Eero 
an 0 _ 
ing anf Currency Committee up to half past 6 o'clock Tice 
day evening was led to believe that there would be : shook 
conferees on the part of the Senate. In view of that fact oom 
the three ranking members of the Banking and Currency ©" 
mittee of the House, assuming that they ees 
conferees, and with them went over this bill ‘aformation at 
fixing tentatively in our own minds, with ia stand and (0 
hand, for what things we think the House wou nference and 
what it would object, so we might go into the ore in order 
dispatch the business of the conference with facility, 

Members of the House may go home. : -entiemall 
itr GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the sen 
yield? 











The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield? 
Mr. GLASS. I have only a few minutes, but I do not care to 
be disc mrteous to my friend. I will yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. We who come from the agricultural 
ort of the United States and the stock-raising part are vitally 
a wrested in the proviso on page 85 of the bill, between lines 13 
ant GLASS. May I anticipate the gentleman's question, in 


srder to save time, and say to him frankly I think the gentle- 
oe who I assume will be the conferees on the part of the 
ne have not reached that section, have not discussed that 
‘articular amendment to the bill; but, I assure my friend, if we 
Fetes that it is the judgment of the House that the provisions 
to which he refers should remain the House conferees will yield. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I do not think it is fair to ask the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee now as to these de- 
tails concerning the things he will assent to or stand against. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the 
gentleman also in regard to the 12-months section. If we can 
not inquire what is going to happen if these conferees are to be 
appointed and have some information from them on this ques- 
tion, which is very vital to our part of the country, we will be 
compelled to vote to concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. Well, Mr. Speaker, I can not undertake to indi- 
cate to this House now what the conferees will do. I do not 
think it would be proper, because I do not know myself. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentle- 
man if he would recede upon those two sections of the bill? 

Mr. GLASS. I will not agree in advance as to any line of 
action. I want to represent the judgment of the House and not 
any particular faction or interest in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia has six min- 
utes left. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I desire to recognize the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Witt1AMs] for half a minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to occupy the 
time of the House. I will say I want to put a quietus on the 
howl of the calamity howlers in the shortest possible way. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, unless some general arrangement is 
made I shall object to gentlemen taking a minute and then ex- 
tending remarks in the Recorp. I object. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. NEELEY]. 

Mr. NEELEY of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, there are three propo- 
sitions in this bill that Members of this House representing agri- 
cultural constituencies particularly are very much concerned 
about, and these same Members are exceedingly interested to 
know what the conferees propose to do if they get a chance to 
do it 

When we were in the committee we discussed the insurance 
of bank deposits, the discount of agricultural paper, and the 
authorization of farm loans by national banks. I found that 
when the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] offered his 
bank-deposit guaranty scheme it was received with cold indif- 
ference and voted down upon the final vote, without any dis- 
cussion or consideration whatever, and later the caucus sus- 
tained that action. The bill now comes from the Senate with 
the groundwork laid for this most commendable and feasible 
ran, I want to know what the conferees propose to do with 
this. The original bill provided a miserable makeshift of a 45- 
day discount for agrieultural paper, and that was the thing that 
provoked a caueus of the majority side of this House, lasting 
one day less than three weeks, with the result that those of us 
Who believe in a square deal for the farming interests of the 
‘ountry were finally able to force an ‘amendment to the bill 
*xtending the period to 90 days. I want to know what this pro- 
posed conference committee, who fought us both in committee 
‘nd In the caucus, proposes to do with this most commendable 
‘x Ihonths’ extension placed in this bill in the Senate, with 
relation to agricultural paper? [Applause.] When we were in 
committee an amendment was offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. RagspALE] designed to accomplish the very 
purpose accomplished by this Senate amendment, and the ex- 
iession upon the faces of some of the members of that com- 
nittee Were as uncomplimentary to him when he offered the 
ent 48 was the vote when it was taken. I offered an 
am udm ut in that committee also, to extend the time for farm 
rs from ‘ne months to five years. It was voted down, as was 
rateas 1 lon thereof; and upon the floor of the Democratic 
ih t Jo‘led with the agricultural credit fight, we were finally 
im & *xtend the time from nine months to one year. And 

“e Miree things, responsive to a just demand upon the part 
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of the country and opposed by a majority of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, have all been placed in the bill by the 
Senate; and I, representing an agricultural constituency, desire 
to be advised what this conference committee proposes to do 
with these propositions before I vote to give them a chance to 
put them out forever. There is another proposition involved 
here. I suspect that the chairman of the committee is as sus- 
ceptible to mistakes as are other gentlemen. On page 62, in 


‘discussing class A membership, you will find it says: 


Class A shall consist of three members, who shall be chosen by and 
be representative of the stock-holding banks. 

They are not to be members of the stock-holding banks, as he 
says, but representative of them. So that when he made the 
statement that class B stock was absolutely inconsistent he 
was mistaken. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. NEELEY of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. GLASS. If he will read the bill further, he will see that 
the directors of class A must be selected from a list of bank 
directors. 

Mr. NEELEY of Kansas. Very well. We will take that mat- 
ter up when we get to it. 

The SPEAKER. Thé time of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Neetry] has expired. The gentleman from Virginia | Mr. 
Gass] has six minutes and the gentleman from Oklahoma [ Mr. 
MuRRAY] six and one-half minutes remaining. [Criesof “ Vote!” 
“ Vote!” 

The SPEAKER. If nobody else wishes to speak, the Chair 
will put the motion. [Cries of ** Vote!” “ Vote!”] The House 
will be in order. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, being in the af- 
firmative, we would like to close, and I would like the gentle- 
man from Virginia to consume the balance of his time. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I am ready to vote. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Virginia is in 
charge of the bill and is entitled to close. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I yield the re- 
mainder of my time to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harp- 
wick]. I understand the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gass] 
has yielded the balance of his time. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not yield my time. I simply mean to make 
the suggestion, Mr. Speaker, that if it is agreeable to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray], I am willing the vote 
should be taken. Of course, if he wishes to consume more time 
to speak, I am willing. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to suggest to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] that the gentleman 
from Virginia, being in charge of the bill, according to the 
practice and customs of the House for a long time, is entitled 
to close. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. No; that is not the practice and 
custom of the House. The gentleman from Virginia is net in 
charge of this motion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But he is in charge of the bill, and the 
custom of the House is that the gentleman in charge of the bill 
shall have the privilege of closing. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. No. He is not the mover of 
this motion, and the practice the gentleman refers to is not ap- 
plicable in this case. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes, it is. It is always true. 

Mr. HARDWICK rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
it seems to me we ought not to have any great diflicnity in 
voting on this question. Certainly I have none, so far as I am 
concerned. . 

If it be true that the country awaits this bill; if it be true 
that business stagnates because of the delay in its passage; if 
it be true that the President of the United States is awaiting 
with eagerness its arrival at the White House, why should we 
not pass it by the quickest and most direct route? [Applause.] 

Why wait, why hesitate, why pause, if we believe, as a 
majority of the Members on this side believe, and as no man 
has yet disputed, that the Senate amendments are a vast im- 
provement on the bill as it was passed by the House? Why 
should we not now and here enact this legislation, upon which 
business awaits? [Applause.] 

Now, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Neetry] called atten- 
tion to the several substantive propositions—and they are the 
only real fundamental substantive things that are involved in 
this issue—in which the Senate bill is a vast improvement over 
the bill that passed this House. In the first place, we fought 
with might and main—those of us who come from the agricul- 
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tural and rural sections of this country, both from the South 
and from the West—for more liberal treatment of our agricul- 
tural paper. And what was the most we could force from the 
unwilling mane gement in our own party in a Democratic caucus 
and in a Democratic House? Ninety days) The Senate has 
given us six months—twice as much as we gave ourselves. 
Why do we hesitate? [Applause] We fought on long-time 
paper for one year, and we finally got it after much labor and 
travail. The Senate gives us five years on our long-time leans, 
{[Applause.] 

Why do we wait? How will a Representative from one of 
the Southern er one of thé Western States be able to defend 
his vote before his people at home when he votes te oppose the 
adoption of this bill with the Senate amendments? My friends, 
if you vote against adopting the Senate amendments, it will. not 
be a sufficient answer for you when you are attacked at home 
to say that the practice of the House was that we should go 
into conference beeause the gentleman from Virginia or the 
genileman from Altbama or the gentleman from semewhere 
else wanted it done otherwise as a matter of courtesy. Gentle- 
men, we are dealing with a vast question; we are dealing with 
a great question that affects every business interest of this coun- 
try to the remetest confines of the Republic, which affects the 
very industrial and financial life of our people. I say courtesy 
will be no answer to our people at home when the veice of duty 
here demands that we should do this. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
suggestion ? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. HARDWICK.- Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish the gentleman would tell the House 
that this is our only chance on these three things. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. I want to warn you new, 
gentlemen. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass} refused 
to say how he would be as regards these two propositions to 
which I refer, and yet we know how he was in the Demoeratic 
eaucus. [Applause: ] 

I do not want any promise, but I know what we may expect 
from the House conferees, and I have had enough experience in 
the parliamentary work of this body to know that if we do not 
vote now we shall probably tie our hands and gag ourselves and 
give up this great fight for the agricultural interests of the 
South and the West. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman mean to say that if 
the conferees should eliminate the provision increasing the 
term of long-time paper from one year to five years and the 
term of short-time paper frem three months to six months 
we could not vote against that report when it comes inte the 
House? 

Mr. HARDWICK. But we will have to do it as a whole 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can we not do it as a whole? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Tf understand the gentleman’s question, 
and I do not-yield any further. We would have to vote the 
report up or down as a whole, and you would be met then, as 
you are met now, with the insistent ery that the country awaits 
this bill; that a great panic hovers over us beeause we do not 
pass it or because we delay its passage. The President, the 
administration, the Senate, the country—everything would cen- 
ter here on you, to urge you to vote for the conference report 
and to enact this legislation. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the gentleman from [Plinois. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think if the conference re- 
port comes in the administration will urge the Senate to pass it 
on account of the panic hovering over us? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the President would urge its 
passage, because we know that business has halted while this 
bill was in process of being enacted, and we know he has said 
that it was extremely important for Members on this side to 
enact this legislation at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will transmit that informa- 
tion to our beloved Speaker. He has not learned it yet. 
[Laughter. } 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that I 
urge upon the membership of this House to concur in the Senate 
amendment. There is not a single important trouble—— 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I want to point out an incon- 
sistency in the bill and ask you if you want to change it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I ean not yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. In one place it provides {op 35 
per cent and in another for 33 per cent of the reserve. - 
Mr. HARDWICK. I want to say that if the zenilono. ; 
charge of this bill had been liberal with the House about tn. 
for this debate and had given us time to go into these detail, 
I would answer with pleasure every single objection of a a 
nical nature that they urge about this Senate amendment: but 
they have said “no,” the previeus. question is ordere) ane ~ 
have but 20 minutes’ discussion of this great question. in atin 
is wrapped up the very indusirial life and financial life of the 
American people. [Applause.} And then. they say—— . 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman. has expired 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the House will vote to concur anj 
pass this bill at once. [Applause.] -_ 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, how muek time have I remaining: 

The SPEAKER. Six minutes. ieee 

Mr. GLASS. How mueh time has the gentleman {oy Okla- 
homa {[Mr. Murray}? : 

The SPEAKER. None at all. 

Mr. GLASS. I yield two mimvtes to my coll > from New 
York [Mr. Frracrranp}. a ee 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, F hope this bill will po 
sent to conference. It would make the Democratic Party abso. 
lutely ridiculous in the eyes of the country [applause on the 
Republiean side] if, after spending all the time that has boon 
taken te perfect a banking and eurrency bill, it rushed pell-mel] 
to adept the Senate amendment because there were oxe or two 
things that appealed particularly to large numbers of the House 
without anyone really knowing what the result of the amend. 
ment would be. I do net know whom the House conferzes wi!! 
be, but I have sufficient confidence in them to believe that they 
will try to meet the sentiments of a majority of the Democrats 
im this House and not the sentiments of the Progressives and 
Republicans. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; Tf wilt not yield. I have only two 
minutes. In adjusting the bill they will eliminate the: imper- 
fections that have been pointed out by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass} as calamities, and will so perfect the bill as 
not only to meet the sentiment of the Members on this side of 
the House, but will meet the demands of the country for a bill 
that will bring relief to the fmancial and commercial interests 
of the country, and will reflect credit upon the administration 
and upon the Democratic Party. 

Suppose this amendment were to be adopted out of hand, and 
after it were adopted it was discovered that through haste or 
oversight some vital portion of the bill was of such a character 
that it would bring disaster to the commercial world. What ex- 
euse could be offered, what defense could be made? Would that 
not be doing just what our opponents hope we wil! do, put our- 
selves where the wrath of the country would sweep us out of 
power and out of the confidence of the people? 

I hope the House will do the wise and sensible thing, and give 
a chance to have the bill examined and perfected in an orderly 
and in the usual way. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. _ 

Mr. GLASS. I yield one minute to my colleague from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hayest. : 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the committee 
has stated very succinctly and clearly many things that ought 
to come out of this bill as it is sent to us from the Senate. | 
only desire to add one more thing. The Senate amendment per 
mits the use of the notes issued by the Federal reserve banks 
as reserves in all the member banks, which anybody who re 
anything about banking knows would mean the possibility - 
violent and dangerous and destructive inflation, and it show 
never pass with that provision in it. [Applause.} 

Mr. GLASS. I yield three minutes to the gen 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. [Applause.] ; the 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I regard this bill 0s 0° 
greatest economic measure that has confronted the wn 
many years. I believe if a few inequalities that now car 
smoothed out, we are to have a bill that will be of great oe ur 
to the people. [Applause.] This bill is’ so good Oe ae 
the opponents of the party in power have yoted for en 
Senate and in the House. [Applause] The gentlemm 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] opposes the bill going to Or a 
because he says that we must vote the conference TOE Goortt. 
down, without amendment, and yet the gentleman i at col 
asked this House to vote up the Senate amendment ww 
sideration or amendment when many inequalities 
out to him that must be perfected. . 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; for a question. 
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Mr. RAGSDALE. It has been stated here to-day that the 

nferees on the part of the House would try to carry out the 
oath .f the Democrats of this body. The Democrats of this body 
S aucus went on record in favor of 90 days for agricultural 
atte. “Will the gentleman state how he stands on that pro- 
yision as to 6 months or 90 days? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from South 
Carolina that in the caucus I favored a liberal provision as to 

-ricultural credits. I favor it now, and I hope the conferees 
aan wettie pack a report that will enable the Senate provision 
. stand, so far as the length of time for agricultural paper is 
concerned. {Applause.] That is my individual view; that is 
my personal wish, but we can not destroy a great bill by reason 
of our individual desires. 

Now I want to point to just one thing in this bill that makes 
it impossible for you to accept the Senate amendment as it 
stonds. On page 91 of this bill it provides that the reserve for 
che redemption of these notes shall be 35 per cent. On page 
92 it provides that the same reserve shall be 33 per cent. 

* Ve. MURRAY of Oklahoma. That is a typographical error. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course it was a typogruphical error, 
a mistake, but do you want to write typographical error and 
mistake’ into the law so that you can not enforce it? ([Ap- 
lause. J 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentieman from Alabama 
has expired; all time has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, on this motion I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, is anybody on this side entitled to 
recognition in debate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Illinois may have five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that gentlemen who have been recognized, including the gentle- 
man from Illinois, may have leave to extend remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Make it apply to all Members. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well, I will ask to have it apply 
to all Members. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the reformed liberal rules of 
the House, nobody can be heard except Members on the ma- 
jority side of the House, and I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to state that the gentle 
man from Oklahoma was recognized to make his motion, and 
when the previous question was ordered, nobody participating 
in that proceeding except Members on the Democratic side, who, 
of course, were entitled to recognition, the Chair was not trying 
to prevent Republicans—— 

Mr, MANN. Oh, Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will pardon me, I 
was not criticizing the Chair. [Cries of “ Regular order!”] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I again renew my request 
that the gentleman from Illinois may have five minutes by 
wanimous consent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Speaker-—— 

Mr. GARDNER. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma demands the yeas and nays on 
the motion to coneur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEVER. If the motion of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
is voted down, will it be in order for the House to instruct the 
conferees on certain of these provisions? 

the SPEAKER. It would be in order if they get the con- 


eTees, 


Reserving the right to object, Mr. 


Mr. MURDOOK. And recognition. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And the votes. {Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the parliamentary 
Situation. If this motion is voted down, that is equivalent to a 
visigreement, and then a motion for the conferees will be in 
orer, After the conferees are appointed the motion to instruct 
them would be in order, 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

te AKER. The gentleman will state it. 
is 1. ULLOP. When the conferees are appointed, then it 
ae late to make the motion to instruct. It must be made 
‘Ween the motion for the conferees and the appointment of 


Wem 


nw. SPEAK ER. It will be in order when the conference is 
fe 7 ‘0. The question is on the demand of the gentleman 
“The aoe for the yeas and nays. 


‘is and hays were ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentile- 
man from Oklahoma to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 59, nays 295, 
answered “present ” 2, not voting 78, as follows: 
YEAS—59. 


Austin 

Barton 

Bell, Cal. 
Bryan 
Buchanan,Tex. 
Burgess 
Candler, Miss. 
Copley 

Curry 
Davenport 


Doughton 
Fowler 
Garner 


Abercrombie 
Adamson 
Aiken 
Anderson 
Ansberry 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 

Avis 

Baker 

Baltz 
Barkley 
Barnhart 
Bartholdt 
Bathrick 
Beakes 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. 
Blackmon 
Booher 
Borland 
Bowdle 
Brockson 
Brodbeck 
Brown, N. Y. 
Browne, Wis. 
Brumbaugh 
Burke, S. Dak. 
Burke, Wis. 
Burnett 
Byrnes, 8S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Callawa 
Campbe' 
Cantor 
Caraway 
Carew 
Carlin 

Carr 

Carter 

Cary 

Casey 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Church 
Clark, Fla. 


Connelly, Kans. 
Connolly, lowa 
Conry 

Cooper 
Covington 


Danforth 
Davis 
Decker 
Deitrick 
Dent 
Dickinson 
Difenderfer 
Dillon 
Dixon 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Doolittle 
Doremus 
iscoll 
pré 


Adair 
Ainey 
Alexander 
Allen 
Anthony 


Bailey 
Barchfeld 
Bartlett 
Borchers 
Bremner 
Britten 
Broussard 


Garrett, Tex. 


Murray, Okla. 


Gregg Neeley, Kans, 
Hardwick Nolan, J. I, 
Hinebaugh O'Hair 
Howard Page, N. C 
Hughes, Ga. Park 
Hulings Quin 
Kelly, Pa. Ragsdale 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Rayburau 
Lafferty Rupley 
Langley Sharp 
Lobeck Sisson 
McKenzie Slayden 
MacDonald Sloan 
Murdock Smith, Idaho 
NAYS—295. 
Dyer Keating 
Eagan Keister 
Edwards Kelley, Mich, 
Esch Kennedy, Conn. 
Estopinal Kennedy, Iowa 
cvans Kennedy, R. I. 
Faison Kent 
Falconer Kettner 
Farr Key, Ohio 
Fergusson Kindel 
Ferris Kinkead, N. J. 
Fields Kirkpatrick 
Finley Kitchin 
Fitzgerald Konop 
FitzHenry Korbly 
Flood, Va. Kreider 
Floyd, Ark. Langham 
Foster Lazaro 
Francis Lee, Ga. 
Frear Lenroot 
French Lesher 
Gard Lever 
Gardner Levy 
George Lewis. Md, 
Gilmore Lewis, Pa. 
Gittins Lieb 
Glass Lindbergh 
Godwin, N.C. Lindquist 
Goeke Linthicum 
Goldfogle Lloyd 
Good Logue 
Goodwin, Ark. Lonergan 
Gordon McAndrews 
Goulden McClellan 
Graham, II. McCoy 
Gray McDermott 
Green, Iowa McGillicuddy 
Greene, Mass. McGuire, Okla. 
Greene, Vt. McKellar 
Griest McLaughlin 
Griffin Maguire, Nebr. 
Gudger Manahan 
Guernsey Mann 
Hamilton, Mich. Mapes 
Hamilton, N.Y. Milichell 
Hamlin Mondell 
Hammond Montague 
Hard Moon 
Harrison Moore 
Hart Morgan, La. 
Haugen Morgan, Okla. 
Hawley Morrison 
Hay Moss, W. Va. 
Hayden Mott 
Hayes Murray, Mass. 
Heflin Neely, W. Va. 
Helgesen Nelson 
Helvering Norton 
Hensley O’Brien 
Hill Oglesby 
Hinds Oldfield 
Holland O’Shaunessy 
Houston Padgett 
Howell Palmer 
Hull Parker 
Humphrey, Wash. Payne 
Humphreys, Miss. Peters, Mass, 
Igoe Peterson 
Jacoway Phelan 
Johnson, Ky. Platt 
Johnson, 8S. C. Plumley 
Jahnson, Utah Post 
Johnson, Wash. Pou 
Kahn Rainey 


ANSWERED “ 
Browning 


PRESENT ”—2. 
Garrett. Tenn. 


NOT VOTING—78. 


Brown, W. Va. 
Bruckner 
Buchanan, Ill. 
Bulkley 
Burke, Pa. 
Butler 

Calder 
Cantril! 
Clancy 
Curley 

Dale 

Donohoe 


Dunn 
Eagle 
Edmonds 
Elder 
Fairchild 
Fess 
Fordney 
Gallagher 
Gerry 
Gillett 
Gorman 
Graham, Pa. 


Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stout 
Sumners 
Tavenner 
Thompson, Okla. 
Tribble 
Walters 
Whitacre 
Williams 
Witherspoon 
Woodruff 


Pe ten 
Young, Tex. 


Raker 

Rauch 

Reed 

Reilly, Conn. 
Reilly, Wis. 
Riordan 
Roberts, Mass. 
Rogers 
Rotherme! 
touse 

Rubey 
Rucker 
Russell 
Saunders 
Scott 
Seldomridge 
Sells 
Shackleford 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Shreve 

Sims 

Sinnott 
Slemp 

Small 

Smith, J. M. Cc, 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, Minn. 
Smith, Sami. W. 
Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Switzer 
Taggart 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Ark 
Taylor, Colo, 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Temple 

Ten Eyck 
Thacher 
Thomas 
Thomson, Il. 
Towner 
Townsend 
Treadway 
Tuttle 
Underhi!! 
Underwood 
Volstead 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weaver 
Webb 
Whaley 
White 

Willis 
Wilson, Fla 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Woods 
Young, N. Dak. 


Hamill 

Helm 

Henry 

Hobson 
Hoxworth 
Hughes, W. Va. 
Jones 

Kiess, Pa. 
Knowland, J. R. 
La Follette 
Lee, Pa. 
L'Engle 
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Loft Morin Porter Stringer 
Madden Moss, Ind. Powers Talbott, Md. 
Mahan O’ Leary Prouty Vare 

Maher Paige, Mass. Richardson Vaughan 
Martin Patten, N. Y. Roberts, Nev. Wallin 
Merritt Patton. Pa. Sabath Wilson, N. ¥. 
Metz Pepper mee 

Milier Peters, Me. Smith, N. Y. 


So the motion to concur was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. ScuLty with Mr. BrowNIna. 

Mr. Metz with Mr. WALLIN. 

Mr. Hopson with Mr. FAtRcHILp. 

Mr. BartTLetr with Mr. BUTLER. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Garrett of Tennessee with Mr. ForpNey. 

Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. EpMonpDs. 

Mr. GoRMAN with Mr. MERRITT. 

Mr. Strincer with Mr. Morin, 

Mr. Date with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. ALEXANDER with Mr. DUNN. 

Mr. ALLEN with Mr. Fess. 

Mr. Battey with Mr. AINey. 

Mr. Brown of West Virginia with Mr. Britten. 

Mr. BucHANAN of Illinois with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. BuLKLEY with Mr. Hugues of West Virginia. 

Mr. Dononoe with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Kiess of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Heim with Mr. LA FOLLerre. 

Mr. Henry with Mr. J. R. KNowWLAND. 

Mr. Jonres with Mr. MILier. 

Mr. Krnxeap of New Jersey with Mr. Pater of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Lee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Patron of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Moss of Indiana with Mr. Petrrers of Maine. 

Mr. Parren of New York with Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Smitrn of New York with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Witson of New York with Mr. Proury, 

Mr. Evper with Mr. Roserts of Nevada. 

Mr. MAneEr with Mr. VARE. 

On the vote: 

Mr. VAUGHAN with Mr. CALDER. 

Mr. Apatr with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. L’Eneie (in favor of) with Mr. BArcHFELD (against con- 


currence in Senate amendment). 


Mr. Sanatu with Mr. Gittettr (ending after holidays). 

Mr. Tatsorr of Maryland (against) with Mr. Mappen (for 
coneurrence in Senate amendment; ending Monday). 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, did Mr. Scvutiy vote? 

The SPEAKER. He did not, 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” 
withdraw my vote and be recorded “ present.” 

The name of Mr, BRowNING was called, and he answered 


I wish to 


“ Present.” 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I 
am paired with the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Forpney, 
and I am informed he has not voted. I therefore desire to 
withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Garretr of Tennessee was called, and he 


answered ‘“ Present.” 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Would it be in order at this time to offer a 
motion to instruct the conferees before the conference asked 
for by the Senate has been agreed to, or would that motion 
have to come afterwards? At the proper time I desire to make 


that motion. 


The SPEAKER. It would come after the agreement for the 
conferees and before the conferees are announced. 

Mr. GLASS, Mr, Speaker, I desire to move that the House 
agree to the request for the conference asked for by the Senate. 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Virginia moves that 
the House agree to the conference on this bill asked for by the 
Senate. Without objection, the conference is agreed to. [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 


motion, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the managers on the part of the House be instructed 
in conference to agree to the Senate amendment with an amendment 
as follows: Strike out all of the Senate amendment and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“That the short title of this act shall be the ‘ Federal reserve act.’ 
“The terms ‘ national bank’ and ‘ national banking association’ used 
in this act shall be held to be synonymous and interchangeable. The 
term ‘member bank’ shall be held to mean any national bank, State 
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bank, or trust company which has become a member of one f 

reserve banks created by this act. The term ‘board’ shall jo hela? 
mean Federal reserve board; the term ‘district’ shall be held to.4,.° 
Federal reserve district ; the term ‘reserve bank’ shall be held (2 @&u 
Federal reserve bank. mean 


“ PEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS. 


“Sec. 2. That the Federal reserve board, héreinafter provided f 
shall, as soon as practicable after their appointment and confirmation’ 
designate from among the reserve and central reserve cities now oat’ 
lished a number of such cities to be termed Federal reserve vtec’. 
shall divide the continental United States into districts, each district. 
embrace one of such Federal reserve cities: Provided, That tho distri Z 
shall be formed with due regard to the convenience and custons 
course of financial and commercial business in each district, and ) 
not necessarily coincide with State or county boundaries. Tic distri 
thus established shall be known as Federal reserve districts, and a 
of them shall be designated by the mame of the Federal reserve i" 
located therein. The Federal reserve board shall, as soon as practics oh 
after the said districts have been established, proceed to organize... 
formable to the provisions of this act, in each Federal reserve city ides. 
ignated as aforesaid, a Federal reserve bank, which shal! be known - 
the name of the city in which it is established, as, for example “Pod 
eral reserve bank of Chicago.’ Four Federal’ reserve cities, and s» 
purtenant to them four Federal reserve districts, and no more shall f 
the first instance be designated and established as such by the Feder! 
reserve board: Provided, That after Federal reserve banks have boc: 
organized and in operation for a period of two years in said four Fed. 
eral reserve cities, the Federal reserve board may, in its discretion 
from time to time, designate not to exceed in all eight additional Federai 
reserve cities, with the requisite Federal reserve districts appurtenant 
thereto, and for that purpose may alter and change the limits and arene 
of existing Federal reserve districts. There shail be allotted to ever 
national bank within a Federal reserve district, of the capital stock ¢? 
the Federal reserve bank of such district, a sum equal to 6 per cent of 
the fully paid-up capita! stock and surplus of such national bank, which 
stock so allotted shall be underwritten by said bank and for a period of 
60 days after allotment be offered for subscription at par to the public 
at large, but no more than 100 shares shall be allowed to be subscribed 
for or held by any person, firm, or corporation, and all of the allotted 
stock not subscribed for and taken by the public shall immediately je 
subscribed for and taken by the national bank to which the same was 
in the first instance allotted. The preparation, allotment, subscription 
to, and sale of stock shall be under the control of the board, which in 
ease of oversubscription shall give preference to the smaller subserip- 
tions. The national banks shall in the first instance act as agents of 
the Federal reserve board to take subscriptions from the general public 
and receive payment therefor, which shall be held subject to the order of 
the board. ‘hat said stock subscription shall be paid for in gold coin 
or gold certificates as follows: One-third at the time of subscription, 
one-third within 30 days, and one-third within 60 days thereafter. The 
board is hereby empowered to appoint such assistants, to subpena 
swear, and examine witnesses, to employ counsel and experts, and to 
incur such expenses as may be necessary for establishing, organizing 
and putting in operation the Federal reserve banks and designating th 
Federal reserve cities and reserve districts provided for in this act, and 
such expenses shall be paid by the Treasurer of the United States upon 
vouchers approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the sum of 
$100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropri 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the payment of such expenses. Five members of the reserve board shall 
constitute a quorum with power to do business. 


“STOCK ISSUES. 


“Src. 3. The capital stock of each Federal reserve bank shall be 
divided into shares of $100 each, and shall be without voting power. 
The Federal reserve board shall have power to prescribe regulations for 
the transfcr of said stock. With the consent and eperovel of the board, 
reserve banks may establish such branch offices, within their respective 
districts, as they deem necessary to conform to the convenience and 
established course of business. 

“ PEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


“Sec, 4. When the Federal reserve board has establishd Federal re- 
serve districts as preseribed in section 2 of this act, the governor of 
vice governor of such board shall, under his hand and seal, execute a 
certificate designating the territorial limits of such districts and the 
Federal reserve city in each district, and shall file such certificate with 
the Secretary of the Treasury. When such certificate has been executed 
and filed as aforesaid, the board shall allot to each and every national: 
bank stock in the reserve banks as prescribed in section 2 of this act 
and when, conformable to section 2 of this act, an amount of such sock 
has been’ subscribed for in any Federal reserve district equal se 
$6,000,000, and one-third of such subseription has been paid In, th 
board shall, by its governor or vice governor, under his hand ont ot 
issue a certificate in writin specltying the name and location, 0 i 
reserve bank in such district, the territorial limits of the distric es 
amount of the capital stock subseribed, and the amount paid in = = 
subscription, and the name and amount of stock taken by ay = 
scriber. Such certificate shall be acknowledged before the « oe 
court of record, or a notary public, and shall be filed with the Secrets 
of the Treasury. -y of the Treas 

“Upon the filing of such certificate with the Secretary of tie ©. 
ury as aforesaid, the said reserve bank so formed shall De aan 
corporate, and as such, and im the name designated in such orgé 
ep er re power— i : 

‘First. To adopt and use a corporate seal. i) - aeeanl- 

“ Second. To have succession for a period of 20 years from We ee 
zation unless it is sooner dissolved by an act of Congress, ‘ 
a. ones Se a7 some violation of law. 

“Third. To make contracts. ny 
“ Fourth. To sue and be ous, comaiem and defend, in any cout 
law and equity as fully as natural persons. < inafter 

“ Fifth. To “aD int by its board of directors, elected pe ae, to 
provided, such officers a8 are not otherwise provided [0 alty thereof, to 
define their duties, require bonds of them and fix th« pe = d'by them at 
dismiss such officers or =< them as may be appoint 
pleasure, and to appoint others to fill their places. laws not inconsist: 

“Sixth. To preseribe by its board of directors by-law * business may 
ent with law regulating the manner in which its gem las be exercised 
he conducted and the privileges granted to it by law ™a) as 
and enjo > i uthorize¢ 

“ soeten: To exercise by its board of directors, of duly visions y 
officers or agents, all powers specifically granted by 
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board, there has been accumulated in such depositors’ insurance fund a 
sufficient sum fully to insure the payment of the depositors of insolvent 
member banks, the board shall have power to suspend the setting aside 
and accumulation of the said 37} per cent of such earnings, and there- 
after such 373% pee cent of such earnings shall be paid to the United 
States, except that in the event the depositors’ insurance fund {fs de- 
pleted by the payment of depositors of insolvent member banks such 
fund shall be replenished by again setting aside such 374 per cent of 
the earnings or so much thereof as, in the judgment of the board, may 
be necessary. The remaining net earnings shall be paid to the United 
States: Provided, That the amount so paid shall be applied to the pur- 
chase, at par, with accrued interest, of the 2 per cent bonds of the 
United States, said bonds then to be retired: or if such bonds can not 
be so purchased said amount shall be applied to the purchase of other 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States, which obligations shall 
thereupon be retired. . 

“Every Federal reserve bank incorporated under the terms of this 
act and the capital stock therein and the income derived therefrom 
shall be exempt from Federal, State, and local taxation, except in 
respect to taxes upon real estate. 

“Sec. 8. That within six months after a national bank shall have 














































. + and such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on 
this act ¢ . of banking within the limitations preseribed by this act. 
° Lusimederal reserve bank shall transact any banking business, ex- 
‘och as pertains to the perfection of its organization and manage- 

pt sitatil two-thirds of its stock subscribed for has been paid in as 
mee ribed in section 2 of this act. 
Prescrvery Federal reserve bank shall be conducted, managed, and con- 

ed py a board of nine directors, five of whom shall be appointed b 
trollevderal reserve board, and shall be known as directors ‘A,’ an 
ae of whom shall be known as directors ‘B,’ and who shall be se- 
four Pand appointed by the member banks as follows : 
lees soon as practicable after a reserve bank has been incorporated 
. above provided, the board shall notify the member banks In said 
aS veel eserve district to elect four directors within a certain date to 
ve named in the notification. Said board shall supply to each mem- 
sw hank a blank for the purpose of recording the vote of said mem- 
honk. Each member bank shall yote for fonr ‘B' directors upon 
the blank so forwarded, shall certify that they are the choice of the 
ad of directors of said member bank, which certificate shall be 
; y the officers of said bank and forwarded to the board within 
me which sal@ board shall limit. Said board shall canvass the 


th 


cept 












lots so received from said member banks and forward a certificate | been notified by the Federal reserve board of its allotment of stock 
: result to each of said member banks. The candidate for direc- | under section 2 of this act said national bank shall hold a meeting of its 
+. receiving the largest number of votes shall be elected for four | stockholders and decide by a majority vote whether it will become a 
sare: the candidate for director receiving the second largest number | member bank under the terms of this act or whether it will give up 


* vores siall hold offiee for three years: the candidate for director 
aoivying the third largest number of votes shall hold office for two 
vores: the candidate for director receiving the second largest number 


its charter as a national bank. In case the stockholders of said national 
bank shall decide that said national bank shall become a member bank, 
the officers of said bank, upon a blank provided by the board, shal! for 


es shall hold office for one year. During each subsequent year, | ward the formal acceptance by said national bank of the terms of this 
election shall be held in the same manner except that each bank | act to the board, properly attested before a notary public. Im case any 


shall vote for only one director unless in case of vacancies, when the 
mber to be elected shall be certified by the board to each member 
hank, and in such cases a plurality vote shall elect. 
““No person shall be qualified to hold the office of director ‘A’ or 
director *B’ while he is an officer, director, stockholder, or employee 
f any other bank or of any trust company, and no person shall be 
appointed or elected director who is not at the time of his appoint- 
ment or election an actual and bona fide resident of the Federal re- 
serve district for which he is appointed or elected. The Federal re- 
serve board shall designate and appoint one of said directors ‘A’ as 


national bank shall fall to forward its acceptance to the board within 
six months from the time said board makes the allotment of stock to 
said bank, it shall be deemed to have declined to become a member bank, 
and shall thereupon have six months within which to surrender its 
charter and abandon its existence as a national bank. Im any case, 
however, every national bank shall be and fs required to accept the 
allotment of stock as provided in section 2, which stock may be freely 
sold and disposed of as other assets of the bank: Provided, however 
That any national bank acting as a reserve agent in a reserve or central 
reserve city shall be required to accept the terms of this act within six 
months from the date of notification of its allotment of stock, or, upon 
failure to do so, shall cease to be a reserve agent for national banks. 

“Sec. 9. That any bank or banking association incorporated by spe- 
celal law of any State or of the United States, or organized under the gen- 
eral laws of any State or the United States, and having an unimpaired 
capital sufficient to entitle it to become a national banking association 
under the provisions of existing laws, may, by the consent in writing 
of the shareholders owning not less than 51 cent of the capital 
stock of such bank or banking association, and with the approval of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, become a national banking association 
under its former name or by any name approved by the comptroller. 
The directors thereof may continue to be the directors of the associa- 
tion so organized until others are elected or appointed in accordance 
with the provisions of the law. When the comptroller has given to such 
bank or nking association a certificate that the provisions of this 
act have been complied with, such bank or banking association and all 
its stockholders, officers, and employees shall have the same powers and 
privileges, and shall be subject to the same duties, liabilities, and 
regulations, in all respects, as shall have been prescribed by this act 
or by the national banking act for associations originally organized as 
national banking associations. 


in of the board of directors, who shall be known as ‘ Fed- 
erve agent.’ Directors ‘A’ shall hold their offices for four 

t the Federal reserve agent, who shall hold his office at 

of the board. Of the @irectors ‘A’ first selected one 
office for one year, one for two years, one for three years, 
yr the full term of four years, as designated by the board. 
Directors ‘B’ shall hold their offices for four years, except that as 
to the first election one shall be elected for one year, one for two 
years, one for three years, and one for four years. 

‘The salaries of the directors shall be fixed by the board and shall 
payable from the revenues of the Federal reserve bank of which 
re directors. The board of directors shall have authority to fix 
aries and wages of all the employees of their bank. 

“Vacancies that occur in either class of directors of reserve banks 
may be filled in the manner provided for the original selection of such 
directors, the men so selected to hold office for the unexpired terms of 
their predecessors. 

Upon its own initiative, for cause, or upon written complaint under 
oath presented by 10 or more member banks charging any director of 
a reserve bank with incompetency, dishonesty, or other matter affecting 
his efficieney as a director, the board shall have the power, after hear- 
ng and proof and pursuant to a written notice specifying the grounds 
hereof, fo remove such director. The accused director shall be allowed 
rs in which to make defense thereto. Pending the hearing the 
board may within its discretion suspend the accused director. 


“ INCREASE OF CAPITAL, 


.5. That the capital stock in the reserve banks shall be main- 

nearly as practicable in an amount oat to 6 per cent of the 
nd surplas of the member banks in said district, and the board 
uthorized from time to time to sell to the public such additional 
stock in any reserve bank as may be uired to maintain this propor- 
tion, The price at which said stock shall be offered to the public shall 
be at its falr market value, but in no case below par. Any bank appl 
Ine ‘or membership in a reserve bank shall be required by the board to 
underwrite, at the price fixed by the board, such an amount of capital 
stock In said reserve bank equal to 6 per cent of the capital and surplus 
of such applying bank, as may be allotted to it by the board, and to 
pares and pay for such portion of said allotment as may not be 
purchased by the public, as provided for in this act. 

When the capital stock of any reserve bank has been increased, the 
board shall certify the same to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
vonme cn: Hat im case the Federal reserve board shall de after two 
tiinicn etion of the reserve banks first established, that one or more 
the onal banks herein authorized should be established it shall make 
oe hecessary change in lines of existing districts, designate the new re- 
“city or cities, and notify the member banks affected such 
thane, 12 &ssociate themselves with the new reserve bank or ba and 
—_" the deposit of their reserves accordingly. Stockholders in previ- 
. ) established reserve banks affected the change shall be invited 
serve nunge & portion of their stock certificates as indicated by the re- 
o reson and for all stock so exchanged the reserve board shall direct 
oe aneeee to the new reserve bank or banks from the old reserve 
“Tt of ‘s of the corresponding amount of cash capital in pu. 
madd a ‘ent stock certificates are not thus exchanged the reserve 
district a oter to the general public at par stock in the ay created 

“Ag on cistriets to am amount necessary to make up the difference. 
may Genet ‘cement to make the exchange of stock the reserve board 
shall be see the stock of the old reserve bank or banks so exchan 
ourphan ntitied to payment in cash of its share of the accumulated 


H.. “ DIVISION OF EARNINGS. 
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“STATE BANKS AS MEMBERS. 


“Sec. 10. That from and after the passage of this act any bank or 
banking association or trust company incorporated by special law of 
any State, or organized under the general laws of any State or the 
United States, may make application to the Federal reserve board to 
become a member of the Federal reserve bank organized or to be organ- 
ized within the Federal reserve district where the applicant Is located. 
The Federal reserve board, under such rules and reguiations as it ma 
prescribe, subject to the provisions of this act, shall permit suc 
applying bank to become a member of the Federal reserve bank of the 
district in which such applying bank is located, in which case stock 
shall be allotted to it as provided in this act. 

“ No such applying bank shall be admitted to membership in a Federal 
reserve bank seiaee it possesses a paid-up unimpaired capital sufficient 
to entitle it to become a national banking association in the place where 
it is situated, under the provisions of the national banking act, and it 
shall thereafter be required to make the same reports and subject to 
the same examination and supervision as national banking associations 
and subject also to the reserve requirements of this act. 

“If at any time it shall appear to the Federal reserve board that a 
member bank has failed to comply with the provisions of this act or the 
regulations of the Federal reserve board, it shall be within the power of 
the said board, after due hearing, to suspend or expel the said bank 
from membership. The Federal reserve board may restore membership 
upon due proof of compliance with the conditions imposed by this act. 


“ FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


“Sec, 11. That the President of the United States shall appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a Federal reserve board 
consisting of eight members, in addition to whom the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall be an ex officio member. Of the eight members appointed 
in the first instance, the President shall appoint one for a term of one 
year, one for a term of two years, one for a term of three years, once for 
a term of four years, one for a term of five years, one for a term of six 
yea one for a term of seven years, and one for a term of eight years, 
rod thereafter all appointments shall be made for a term of eight years. 
Not less than one nor more than three of said members shall be appointed 
from any one Federal reserve district. Appointments to fill vacancies 

the board shall be for the unexpired term and may be made by the 
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tained 
capital 
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_ President when the Senate is not in session, which appointments shall 
inclndine, je uat after the payment of all necessary expenses and taxes, | expire at the end of the next session. In selecting members of the 
stockholders: 2 aaa of the expenses of the Federal reserve board, the | reserve board consideration shall be given to experience in commerce and 


40 annus) ji 2G2 Federal reserve bank shall be entitled to receive 
dividend choy wend of 5 cent on the paid-in capital stock, which 
td the gen ,.oe Cumulative, Net earni over and above expenses 
cent of su vresald dividend shall be app as follows: Twenty-five per 
fund shat) amo. earnings to be carried to a surplus fund until such 
aerve hank Amount to 20 per cent ef the paid-in capital stock of such re- 
trust fund’ ‘n) 37 per cent of said net earnings shall be set aside in a 
wed for th © be known ag the iters’ insurance fund and shall be 
Tules an payment of the depos of insolvent member banks r 

~~ ei-allons made by the board. When, in the judgment of the 


. The eight members of the Federal reserve board thus ap- 
polated’ by the President shall devote their entire time to the work 
and duties of the board and shall not while in office be officers, directors, 
or employees of any bank or trust company, nor hold stock in any such 
institution, and they shall each receive a salary of $12,000 per year. 

able monthly out of the Treasury of the United States upon the 
order or warrant of the Secretary of the Treasury. The President shall 
designate, other than the Secretary of the Treasury, one member of said 
board as governor thereof, and one member as vice povernne thereof 
who shall act In place of the governor during his disability or absence. 
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The governor shall be the active executive and presiding officer of the 
board. The Secretary of the Treasury shall provide the necessary office 
rooms for said board in the Treasury Department Building, or the board 
may select quarters elsewhere in the city of Washington if sufficient 
office room can not be found in said building. The said board shall hold 
its office in the city of Washington, D. C. ‘The first meeting of the 
board shall be held as soon as may be, upon the call of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, at a time and place designated by him. 

“The Federal reserve board shall Bove power to levy semiannually 
upon the Federal reserve banks, in proportion to their capital stock and 
surplus, an assessment sufficient to pay its estimated expenses and 
salaries for the half year succeeding the levying of such assessment 
together with any deficiency carried forward from the preceding halt 
year. 

“The Federal reserve board shall annually make a full report of its 
operations to the Congress, 

“ Section 324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall be 
amended so as to read as follows: ‘ There shall be in the Department 
of the Treasury a bureau charged with the execution of all laws passed 
by Congress relating to the issue and regulation of national currency 
secured by United States bonds and, under the general supervision of 
the Federal reserve board, of all Federal reserve notes, the chief officer 
of which bureau shall be called the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
shall perform his duties under the general direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury.’ Nothing in this act contained shall be construed as 
taking away any powers heretofore vested by law in the Secretary of the 
Treasury which relate to the supervision, management, and control of 
the Treasury Department and the bureaus under such department. 

“Sec. 12. That the Federal reserve board hereinbefore established 
shal! be authorized and empowered 

“(a) To examine at its discretion the accounts, books, and affairs 
of each Federal reserve bank and of each member bank and to require 
such statements and reports as it may deem necessary. The said board 
shall publish once each week a statement showing the condition of each 
Federal reserve bank and a consolidated statement for all Federal re- 
serve banks. Such statements shall show in detail the assets and lia- 
bilities of such Federal reserve banks, single and combined, and shall 
furnish full information regarding the amount and character of the 
money held as reserve and the amount, nature, and maturities of the 
paper and other investments owned or held by Federal reserve banks, 

“(b) To permit or require, in time of emergency, Federal reserve 
banks to rediscount the discounted prime commercial paper of other 
Federal reserve banks, at least six members of the Federal reserve 
beard being present when such action is taken and all present consenting 
to the requirement. In such case the Federal board shall fix a special 
rediscount rate of not more than 3 per cent in excess of the discount 
rate of the accommodated reserve bank. 

“(c) To supervise and regulate the issue and retirement of Federal 
reserve notes and to prescribe the form and tenor of such notes. 

*““(d) To add to the number of cities classified as reserve and central 
reserve cities under existing law in which national banking associations 
are subject to the reserve requirements set forth in this act; or to re- 
classify existing reserve and central reserve cities or to terminate their 
designation as such. 





“(e) To require the writing off of doubtful or worthless assets upon 
the books and balance sheets of Federal reserve banks. ; 
“(f) To require bonds of Federal reserve agents for the faithful per- 


formance of the duties of their cflice. 
‘‘ FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

“ Sec. 183. There is hereby created a Federal advisory council, which 
shai. consist of as many members as there are Federal reserve districts. 
Each Federal reserve bank, by its board of directors, shall annuall 
select from its own Federal reserve district one member of said council, 
who shall receive such compensation and allowances as may be fixed 
by the board of directors, subject to the approval of the Federal reserve 
board. The meetings of said advisory council shall be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at least four times each year, and oftener if called by 
the Federal reserve board. The council may select its own officers and 
adopt its own methods of procedure, and a ey of its members 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. Vacancies 
in the council shall be filled by the respective reserve banks, and mem- 
bers selected to fill vacancies shall serve for the unexpired term. 

“The Federal advisory council shall have power by itself or through 
its officers (1) to meet and confer directly with the Federal reserve 
board on general business conditions; (2) to make oral or written repre- 
sentations concerning matters within the jurisdiction of said board; 
(3) to call for complete information and to make recommendations in 
regard to discount rates, rediscount business, note issues, reserve condi- 
tions in the various districts, the purchase and sale of gold or securities 
by reserve banks, open-market operations by said banks, and the general 
affairs of the reserve banking system. 

“ REDISCOUNTS. 


“Sec. 14. That any Federal reserve bank may receive from any mem- 
ber bank and from the United States deposits of «urrent funds in law- 
ful money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, and checks and 
drafts upon solvent member banks of the Federal reserve system, paya- 
ble upon presentation; and, solely for exchange purposes, may receive 
from other Federal reserve banks deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national-bank notes, and checks and drafts upon solvent mem- 
ber or other Federal reserve banks, payable upon presentation. Reserve 
banks shall not pay interest on deposits. 

“ Upon the indorsement of any member bank with a waiver of demand 
notice and protest any Federal reserve bank may discount notes, drafts, 
and bills of exchange arising out of actual commercial transactions; 
that is, notes, drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agri- 
cultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of which 
have been used, or may be used, for such purposes, the Federal reserve 
board to have the right to determine or define the character of the paper 
thus eligible for discount, within the meaning of this act; nothing here- 
in contained shall be construed to prohibit such notes, drafts, and bills 
of exchange, secured by staple agricultural products, or other goods, 
wares, or merchandise from being eligible for such discount; but such 
definition shall not include notes, drafts, or bills covering merely in- 
vestments or issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying or trading in 
stocks, bonds, or other investment securities, except bonds and notes of 
the Government of the United States and interest-bearing obligations 
of its dependencies the princignt and interest of which have been guar- 
anteed by the United States. Notes and bills admitted to discount 
under the terms of this paragraph must have a maturity at the time 
of discount of not more than 180 days: Provided, however, That not 
more than 50 per cent of the paper discounted for any member bank 
shall have a maturity exceeding 90 days and in no case shall any 
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member bank have more than $200,000 of rediscoun , 
longer than 00 days. wh ‘ Pm ts having a maturity 
“Any Federal reserve may discount acceptances of c 
which are based on the exportation or importation of pon me was 
have a maturity at time of discount of not more than six months ree 
of acceptances based on domestic shipments of goods and which h; ms 
maturity at time of discount of not more than four months and bear ti - 
signature of at least one member bank in addition to that of the a 
ceptor. The amount so discounted shall at no time exceed one-half he 
capital stock of the bank for which the rediscounts are made the 
‘The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing the signature oy ; 
dorsement of any one person, company, firm, or corporation rediscouni.) 
for any one bank shall at no time ex O per cent of the oo 
paired capital and surplus of said bank; but this restriction shall ~ 
apply to the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith a ae 
actually existing values. salnst 

“Any national bank may, at its discretion, accept drafts o 
exchange drawn upon it and growing out of transactions involving the 
importation or exportation of goods having not more than six months 
to run or growing out of the domestic shipment of goods and havin. 
ae more t o _ ae = runs es no bank shall accept such bine 
o an amoun ual at any time in the aggregate to more t}); oo 
value of its paid-up and unimpaired capital. - ore than the par 

“The Federal reserve board may authorize the reserve bank of the 
district to discount the direct obligations of member banks, secureg hy 
the pledge and deposit of satisfactory securities; but in no case shall 
the amount so loaned by a reserve bank exceed three-fourths of the 
actual market value of the securities so pledged or one-ha!f the anount 
of the paid-up and unimpaired capital of the member bank. 7 

“The rediscount by any Federal reserve bank of any bills recelya)) 
and of domestic and fore bills of <menee shall be subject to such 
regulations as ney: be imposed by the board. The discount provisions 
of this act shall equitably extended to all of its member banks \jy 
each reserve bank upon equal terms, and each member bank shall je 
entitled as a matter of right to the rediscount of eligible paper to tho 
full amount of its capital stock upon the lowest current rate of (is. 
count, and no member bank shall be permitted to discount an amount ot 
paper exceeding the amount of its capital stock except upon payment 
of a higher rate of discount, the increase in rate of discount to be | 
per cent for an additional 50 per cent of discounts or part thereo( 
and 2 per cent for all in excess. Im no case shall a Federal reserye 
bank discount paper for a member bank in excess of twice the amount 
of its capital stock without special authority by the board. 


‘ OPEN-MARKET OPERATIONS. 


“Sec. 15. Any Federal reserve bank may, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Federal reserve board, purchase and sell in the open 
market, either from or to domestic or fore banks, firms, corporations, 
or individuals, prime bankers’ bills, and bills of exchange of the kinds 
and maturities by this act made eligible for rediscount, and cable 
transfers. . 

“ Every Federal reserve bank shall have power (a) to deal in gold 
coin and bullion both at home and abroad, to make loans thereon, and 
to contract for loans of gold or bullion, giving therefor, when necessary 
acceptable security, including the hypothecation of interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the United States; (b) to buy and sell interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States and of its dependencies when payment of 
principal and interest is guaranteed by the United States, and bonds or 
warrants of any State, county, or municipality, or short-time interest- 
bearing obligations issued by foreign governments, with a maturity 
from date of purchase of not exceeding one year, such purchases to be 
made in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the led 
eral reserve board; (c) to purchase from a member bank and to sell, 
with or without its own indorsement, bills of exchange arising out of 
commercial transactions, as hereinbefore defined; (d) to establish 

ublicly from time to time, subject to review and determination of the 
‘ederal reserve board, a rate of discount to be charged by such bank 
for each class of paper, which shall be fixed with a view of accommo 
dating the commerce of the country and promoting stability in business; 
and (e) establish accounts with other reserve banks and with the con- 
sent of the Federal reserve board, to open and maintain banking sc: 
counts in foreign countries and establish agencies in such countries 
wheresoever it may deem best for the purpose of purchasing, selling, 
and collecting bills of exchange, letters of credit, and travelers checks, 
and to buy and sell with or without its indorsement, through such cor 
respondents or agencies, bills of exchange arising out of commer ial 
transactions which have not exceeding 90 days to run and which beat 
the signature of two or more respo le parties. 


“ GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS, 


“ Sec. 16. That all moneys now held in the general fund of the Treas 
ury, except the 5 per cent fund for the redemption of outstanding 
national-bank notes and the funds provided in this act for the, ret — 
tion of Federal reserve notes, shall, u the direction of the * vers ay 
of the Treasury, be depos in ral reserve banks, wale ~~ 
shall act as fiscal agents of the United States; and thereafter t peo 
nues of the Government shall be regularly deposited in such — 
disbursements shall be made by checks drawn against such ben oy F the 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall, subject to the whe athed de- 
Federal reserve board, from time to time apportion the Goversine tacit 
posits among the said Federal reserve banks, in proportion '0 00) 
pe oe stock as far as practicable: Provided, That for the = aesig- 
collection and transfer only the Secretary of the Treasury may ""» 
nate national banks as Government depositories. 

“NOTH ISSUES. 


“Spc, 17. That Federal reserve notes, to be issued under authority of 
the Federal reserve board for the purpose of making advances expose, 
eral reserve banks as hereinfater set forth, and for no ot her pur oe 
are hereby authorized, d notes shall be obligations other 
United States and shall be receivable for all taxes, customs. it) hy 4 
public dues, but shall not be held as reserves by member ne the ‘reas: 
reserve bank. ‘They shall be redeemed in gold on demand at ti 0, 
ury Department of the United States, in the city of Washington, 
or at any Federal reserve bank. its directors, make 

“Any Federal reserve bank may, upon vote of its dire tof the 
application to the local Federal reserve t for such panes Such 

ederal reserve notes hereinbefore provided for as it may et Pederal re- 
application shall be accompanied with a tender to the loca sum of the 
serve agent of collateral security in amount equal to the sll vi, 
Federal reserve notes thus for and issued a ee 28 
application. The collateral security thus offered shall . 
bhis accepted for rediscount the provisions of this 


r bills of’ 





t, and the 


Federal reserve agent shall each day notify the Federal reserve 
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f ali issues and withdrawals of Federal reserve notes to and by the 
es ral reserve bank to which he is accredited. The said Federal re- 
row hoard shall be authorized at any time to call upon a Federal 
8 rve bank for additional security to protect the Federal reserve notes 

Ne o it. 
rE Se oe any reserve bank shall pay out or disburse Federal re- 
vp potes issued to it as hereinbefore provided it shall segregate and 
ee over to its reserve agent gold coin or gold bullion or United 
States gold certifieates to the amount of the face value of the notes 
outstanding, or, at its option, shall segregate and turn over to the 
 orve agent gold coin or gold bullion or United States gold cer- 
‘aeates to the amount of 45 per cent of such face value, and in addi- 
po thereto collaterals consisting of promissory notes and bills accepted 
;» pediscount under the provisions of this act, or refunding notes of 
the United States hereinafter provided for, or both such collaterals and 
funding notes equal at their face value to 100 per cent of the face 
value of the notes So outstanding. Such collaterals may be exchanged 
eoom time to time for other collaterals of like quality and of equal 
faco value or refunding notes within the limitations aforesaid : 0- 
vided. That whenever and so long as such reserve shall fall and 
romain below 45 per cent the reserve bank shall pay a special tax upon 
bo deficiency of reserve at a rate increasing in proportion to such de- 

», as follows: For each 24 per cent or fraction thereof that the 
sorve falls below 45 per cent a tax shall be levied at the rate of 1 per 
t per annum: Provided further, That no additional circulating notes 
issued whenever and so long as the amount of such reserve 
¢ 30 per cent of its outstanding notes: Provided, That the 
amount of such tax paid by the bank during a fiscal year shall be 

barged to the member banks in its district in proportion to their 
iverage discounts during that year. Notes so paid out shall bear upon 
their faces a distinetive letter and serial number, which shall be 
assigned by the Federal reserve board to each Federal reserve bank. 
Whenever Federal reserve notes issued through one Federal reserve 

k shall be received by another Federal reserve bank they shall be 
“urned promptly for redemption to the Federal reserve bank through 
ich they were originally issued. No Federal reserve bank shall pay 
out notes issued through another under penalty of a tax of 10 per 
nt upon the face value of notes so paid out. Notes presented for re- 
tion at the Treasury of the United States shall be paid out of 
lemption fund and shall not be reissued, except upon compliance 
with the conditions of an original issue. 
Federal reserve banks shall maintain on deposit in the Treasury of 
United States a sum in gold equal to 5 per cent of such amount of 
ral reserve notes as may be issued to them and outstanding under 
ovisions of this act, and such additional sums as the Secretary 
e Treasury may from time to time decide to be necessary, not 
ding in the aggregate 10 per cent, but such deposit of gold, which 
shall be segregated and maintained as a trusi fund, shall be counted 
ind included as part of the reserve against said notes. ‘The said board 
grant the application of any Federal reserve bank for Federal 
erve notes, provided said reserve bank complies with the require- 
s of this act as to gold reserve and collateral security and other- 
wise conforms to its provisions. The bank shall be charged with the 
amount of such notes, which, upon delivery, shall become a first and 
paramount lien on all the assets of such bank. 
Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its liability for 
tstanding Federal reserve notes by redeeming the same and depositing 
hem with its Federal reserve agent, who shall forward them to the 
freasury for retirement, 
In order to furnish suitable Federal reserve notes the Comptroller 

{the Currency shall, under the direetion of the Secretary of the Treas- 

cause plates and dies to be engraved in the best manner to guard 
igainst counterfeits and fraudulent alterations, and shall have printed 
therefrom and numbered such quantities of such notes in blank of the 
nominations of $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, $1,000, as may be 
required to supply the reserve banks entitled to receive the same. Such 
notes shall be In form and tenor provided for in this act. 
‘When such notes have been prepared, they shall be deposited in the 

Ireasury, or in the subtreasury of the United States nearest the place 
{ business of each reserve bank, and shall be held for the use of such 

nk, subject to the order of the Federal reserve board for their 


turn 





s below 


lelivery, as provided by this act. 
"he plates and dies to be procured by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
y for the printing of sueh circulating notes shall remain under his 
ntrol and direction, and the expenses necessarily incurred in exe- 


iting the laws relating to the procuring of such notes, and all other 
*xpenses incidental to their issue and retirement, shall be paid by the 
serve banks, and the Federal reserye board shall include in its esti- 
uate ol expenses levied against the reserve banks a sufficient amount to 
ver the expenses herein provided for. 
the examination of plates, dies, bed pieces, etc., and regulations 
re‘alng to such examination of lates, dies, ‘ete.,’of national-bank 
,..\°s provided for In section 5174, Revised Statutes, is hereby extended 
rt cane Federal reserve notes herein provided for. 
vo JY appropriation heretofore made out of the general funds of the 
‘uty Tor engraving plates and dies, the purchase of distinctive 
{" to cover any other expense in connection with the printing of 
hal-bank notes or notes provided for by the act of May 30, 1908, 
ccs t) fistinetive paper that may be on hand at the time of the 
the pur of this act may be used, in the discretion of the Secretary, for 
by ine of this act; and should the appropriations heretofore made 
lating vee’, meet the requirements of this act, in addition to 
wuthorized hotes provided for by existing law, the Secretary is hereby 
ae ‘o use so much as may be necessary of any funds in the 
notes af mn otherwise appropriated for the purpose of furnishing the 
talued shel: Provided, however, That nothing in this section con- 
an ~ ’ ve construed as exempting national banks or Federal reserve 
CXpensee tt, thelr ability to reimburse the United States for any 
ir ee in printing and issuing circulating notes. 
anks or fr, ederal reserve bank shall receive on deposit from member 
depositors — reserve banks checks and drafts drawn upon any of its 
drawn by 22% hen remitted by a reserve bank, checks and drafts 
sen ores ly depositor in any ‘other reserve bank or member bank 
member he - the credit of said depositor in said reserve bank or 
iditing a nar Nothing herein contained shall be construed as pro- 
and draft, ber bank from making reasonable charges for checks 
funds, or fn tebited to its account, or for collecting and remittin 
may, by rul exchange sold to its patrons. The Federal reserve boa 
bails zr *, fix reasonable cha to be collected by the member 
and the ot patrons whose checks are cleared through the reserve bank 
, be imposed for the service of clearing or 
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Collection ee Which may. 
board shal! wlered by the Bederal reserve bank. ‘Phe Federal reserve 
“* Hake and promulgate from time to time regulations gov- 





i3il 





erning the transfer of funds among Federal reserve banks and their 
branc es. 
‘ “ SEC. 18. That so much of the provisions of section 5159 of the Re- 


Statutes of the United States and section 4 of the act of June 
20, 1874, and section 8 of the act of July 12, 1882, and of any other 
one of existing statutes, as require that before any national 

nking association shall be authorized to commence banking business 
it shall transfer and deliver to the Treasurer of the United States a 
stated amount of United States registered bonds be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. 

“REFUNDING BONDS. 

“Sec. 19. That as soon after the organization of the reserve banks 
as practicable and under authority from the Federal reserve board 
each Federal reserve bank shall purchase at par and accrued interest 
2 per cent bonds of the United States. The amount purchased by 
each reserve bank shall not be more than 50 per cent of its capital in 
any one year. The bonds so purchased may be held by such reserve 
bank and used for deposit with its reserve agent as security for the 
Federal reserve notes issued, or they may be exchanged at the Treas- 
ury for one-year Treasury gold notes bearing 3 per cent interest. In 
case of such exchange the reserve banks shall be bound at the option 
of the United States to renew year by year for 20 years the 3 per cent 
gold notes so issued. Said one-year 3 per cent United States gold notes 
mer, be used to deposit with the reserve agent as security for the 
United States reserve notes, or be freely purchased by reserve banks 
aaa to time to employ idle funds, or sold to protect the gold 

“* National banks which sell 2 per cent bonds to a reserve bank under 
this provision shall retire such portion of their outstanding national 
bank notes as are secured by the bonds so sold. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby directed to issue 3 per cent one-year gold Treasury 
notes year by year to exchange for 2 per cent bonds as above provided 
or to take the place of 3 per cent one-year gold notes that have been 
redeemed. During the period between the first and last purchases of 
bonds any national bank may continue to apply for and receive circulat- 
ing notes based upon the deposit of 2 per cent bonds as now provided 
for by law. The one-year 3 per cent gold Treasury notes above provided 
for shall be exempt from Federal, State, and municipal taxation, both 
asito income and principal. 


“BANK RESERVES. 


“Sec. 20. That when a Federal reserve bank has been duly organized 
and established as provided in this act in any Federal reserve district 
every member bank of that district shall establish and maintain reserves 
as follows: 

“(a) A bank not in a reserve or central reserve city as now or here- 
after defined shall hold and maintain reserves equal to 12 per cent of 
the aggregate amount of its net deposits, as follows: 

“In its vaults, four-twelfths thereof. 

“In the Federal reserve bank of its district, for a period of six months 
after said date, one-twelfth, and for each succeeding six months an 
additional one-twelfth, until four-twelfths have been so deposited, which 
shall be the amount permanently required. 

“After said riod said reserves, other than those hereinbefore re- 
quired to be held in the reserve bank, may be held in the vaults of the 
member bank or in the Federal reserve bank, or in both, at the option 
of the member bank. 

“(b) A bank in a reserve or a central reserve city, as now or here- 
after defined, shall hold and maintain reserves equal to 15 per cent of 
the aggregate amount of its net deposits, as follows: 

“In its vaults, five-fifteenths thereof. 

“In the Federal reserve bank of its district, for a period of six months 
after the date aforesaid, at least one-fifteenth, and for each succeeding 
six months an additional one-fifteenth, until six-fifteenths have been 
so deposited, which shall be the amount permanently required, 

“after said period all of said reserves, except those hereinbefore 
required to be held permanently in the Federal reserve bank, may be 
held in its own vanits or in the Federal reserve bank, or in both, at 
the option of the member bank. 

= a State bank or trust company is required by the laws of its 
State to keep its reserves either in its own vaults or with another State 
bank or trust company, such reserve deposits so kept in such State bank 
or trust company chal be construed, within the meaning of this section, 
as if they were reserve deposits in a national bank in a reserve or 
central reserve city for a period of three years after the establishment 
of a Federal reserve bank in the district in which such State bank or 
trust company is situate. 

“Src. 21. That so much of sections 2 and 3 of the act of June 20, 
1874, entitled ‘An act fixing the amount of United States notes, provid 
ing for a redistribution of the national-bank currency, and for other 
purposes,’ as provides that the fund deposited by any national banking 
association with the Treasurer of the United States for the redemption 
of its notes shall be counted as a part of its lawful reserve as pro 
vided in the act aforesaid, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. And 
from and after the passage of this act such fund of 5 per cent shall in 
no case be counted by any national banking association as a part of its 
lawful reserve. 

“ Spc. 22. That every Federal reserve bank shall at all times have on 
hand in its own vaults, in fold, gold certificates, or lawful money, a 
sum equal to not less than 35 per cent of its net deposits, in addition 
to the reserve required against the Federal reserve notes emitted by 
such bank. The term ‘net deposits’ whenever used in this act shall! 
mean net deposits as from time to time defined by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, subject to the approval of the Federal reserve board. 

“The Federal reserve board may notify any Federal reserve bank 
whose lawful reserve shall be below the amount required to be kept 
on hand to make good such reserve; and in the meantime may pro- 
hibit such Federal reserve bank from making additional loans or dis- 
counts: Provided, however, That the Federal reserve board may in 
case of emergency permit the reserve against deposits to be reduced 
below the said limit, but the reserve bank shall in such case pay a tax 
at the rate of 1 per cent per annum for every 24 per cent or fraction 
thereof that the reserve falls below said 35 per cent, but in no case 
shall it be allowed to fall below 25 per cent of its net deposits : Provided 
further, That the amount of such tax paid by the bank during a fiscal 

ear shall be charged to the member banks in the district in proportion 
o their average Gacounte during that year. 
“ BANK EXAMINATIONS, 

“ Sec. 23. That the examination of the affairs of every member bank 
shall take place at least twice in each calendar year and as much 
oftener as the Federal reserve board shall consider necessary in order 
to furnish a full and complete knowledge of its condition. The 
Federal reserve board may authorize examinations by the State au- 
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thorities to be accepted in the case of State banks and trust com- 
panies and may at any time direct the holding of a special examina- 
tion. The person assigned to the making of such examination of the 
affairs of any member bank shall have power to call together a 
quorum of the directors of such bank, who shall, under oath, state to 
such examiner the character and circumstances of such of its loans 
or discounts as he may designate; and from and after the passage of 
this act all bank examiners shall receive fixed salaries, the amount 
whereof shall be not less than $2,000 nor more than $7,000 per 
annum and be determined by the Federal reserve board and annually 
reported to Congress. But the expense of the examinations herein 
penned for shall be assessed by authority of the Federal reserve 
yoard upon the member banks examined in proportion to assets or 
resources held by such member banks upon the dates when the various 
banks are examined, 

‘In addition to the examinations made and conducted by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, every Federal reserve bank may, with the 
approval of the Federal reserve agent or of the Federal reserve board, 
arrange for special or periodical examination of the member banks 


within its district. Such examination shall be so conducted as to in- 
form the Federal reserve bank under whose auspices it is carried on 
of the condition of its member banks and of the lines of credit which 
are being extended by them. Every Federal reserve bank shall at all 
times furnish to the Federal reserve board such information as may 
be demanded by the latter concerning the condition of any member 
bank located within the district of the said Federal reserve bank. 
“The Federal reserve board shall, at least once each year, order an 


examination of each Federal reserve bank, and upon joint application 
of 10 member banks the Federal reserve board shall order a special 
examination and report of the condition of any Federal reserve bank. 
“Sec. 24. That no member bank, or any oflicer, director, or employee 
thereof, shall hereafter make any loan or grant any gratuity to any ex- 
aminer of such bank. Any bank officer, director, or employee thereof 


violating this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be imprisoned not exceeding one year or fined not more than 
$5,000, or both. Any examiner accepting such a loan or gratuity shall 


be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not exceed- 
ing one year or be fined not more than $5,000, or both. No such ex- 
aminer shall perform any other service for compensation for a bank 
within his jurisdiction while holding such office. 

‘Other than the usual salary or director’s fee paid to any officer, di- 
rector, or employee of a member bank, and other than a reasonable fee 
paid to such officer, director, or employee acting as an attorney at law 
for legal services rendered to such bank, no officer, director, employee, or 
attorney of a member bank shall be a beneficiary of or receive, directly 
or indirectly, any fee, commission, gift, or other consideration for or in 
connection with any transaction or business of the bank. Any person 
violating any provision of this section shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, cr both. 

“Except so far as already provided in existing laws this provision 
shal! not take effect until six months after the passage of this act. 

“Sec. 25. That from and after the passage of this act the stock- 
holders of every national banking association shall be held individually 
responsible for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such association, 
each to the amount of his stock therein, at the par value thereof, in 
addition to the amount invested in such stock. The stockholders in 
any national banking association who shall have transferred their 
shares or registered the transfer thereof within 60 days next before 
the date of the failure of such association to meet its obligations shall 
be liable to the same extent as if they had made no such transfer; 
but this provision shall not be construed to affect in any way any 
recourse which such shareholders might otherwise have against those in 
whose names such shares are registered at the time of such failure. 
Section 5151, Revised Statutes of the United States, is hereby re- 
enacted except in so far as modified by this section. 

“LOANS ON FARM LANDS. 


“Sec. 26. That deposits in national banks, payable more than 30 days 
after they are made, shall be known as time deposits, and such banks 
may continue hereafter as heretofore to receive time deposits and to pay 
interest on the same. All national banks not located in central reserve 
cities may make loans, secured by improved, occupied, and unencum- 
bered farm lands situated within the Federal reserve district where the 
loaning bank is located to the extent of one-half of its value, but no 
such Joan shall be made for a longer period than five years, nor shall the 
aggregate of such loans by any bank exceed one-third of its time 
deposits. 

“After becoming member banks of any reserve banks, national banks 
are hereby authorized to act as administrators, executors, or trustees. 

“ FOREIGN BRANCHES. 


“Spec. 28. That any Federal reserve bank or national banking asso- 
ciation possessing a capital of $5,000,000 or more may file application 
with the Federal reserve board, upon such conditions and under such 
circumstances as may be prescribed by the said board, for the purpose 
of securing authority to establish branches in foreign countries or de- 
pendencies of the United States for the furtherance of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, and to act, if required to do so, as fiscal 
agents of the United States. Such applications shall specify, in addi- 
tion to the name and capital of the banking association filing it, the 
place or places where the banking operations proposed are to be carried 
on and tae amount of capital set aside by the said banking association 
filing such application for the conduct of its foreign business at the 
branches proposed by it to be established in foreign countries. The 
Federal reserve board shall have power to approve or to reject such 
application if in its judgment the amount of capital proposed to be set 
aside for the conduct of foreign business is inadequate or if for other 
reasons the granting of such application is deemed inexpedient. 

“Every national banking association which shall receive authority to 
estabiish branches in foreign countries shall be required at all times to 
furnish information concerning the condition of such branches to the 
Comptroller of the Currency upon demand, and the Federal reserve 
board may order special examinations of the said foreign branches at 
such time or times as it may deem best. Every Federal reserve bank 
and every such national banking association shall conduct the accounts 
of each foreign branch independently of the accounts of other foreign 
branches established by it and of its home office, and shal! at the end 
of each fiscal period transfer to its general ledger the profit or loss 
accruing at each such branch as a separate item. 

“ Sec. 29. All provisions of law inconsistent with or superseded by 
any of the provisions of this act are to that extent and to that extent 
only hereby repealed: Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall 
be construed to repeal the parity provision or provisions contained in an 
act approved March 14, 1900, entitled ‘An act to define and fix the 
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standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of money jee, 
or coined by the United States, to refund the public debt, and for Pr 
purposes.’ 

“Sec, 29a. That the provisions of the act of May 30, 1908 
ing national currency associations, the issue of additional na 
circulation, and creating a National Monetary Commission. which 
pires by Ilinitation under the terms of such act on the 80th day of Juss 

914, are hereby extended to June 30, 1915. 7 me, 

“Sue. 80. That the right to amend, alter, or repeal this act fs hereby 

expressly reserved.” Tee 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if I may explain, the amendment 
has not yet been read. The proposition which I have offered js 
what is known as the Hitchcock bill in the Senate, whieh was 
voted for in the Senate yesterday by all the Republicans anq 
Senator HircHocock and Senator Pornvexter. It is only 2 ques. 
tion of whether it shall be read in full or not, and, unless some. 
body desires to have it read, I would ask unanimous consent 


» authoriz. 
tional-bank 


| that it be considered as read and published in the Recorp. 


Mr. GLASS. There is no objection on this side, I imagine. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inguiry-— 

The SPEAKER. The thing to do is to read this amendment 
unless some gentleman asks to dispense with the reading, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered as read and printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. LEVER. For a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEVER. Would it be in order at this time to offer a 
substitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from South Carolina is not en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. When the time comes, the gentleman has 
the right to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from South Carolina 
is not entitled to the floor. The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina can not take me off the floor. The gentleman in charge of 
the bill would have the right—— 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman—— 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, u parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. Should not the gentleman from Virginia first 
be recognized before he can move the previous question? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks this: The gentleman from 
Illinois has the floor and he has a right to discuss that amend- 
ment and—— 

Mr. MANN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques 
tion. 

Mr. ORISP. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. The previous question having been ordered on 
this motion, and the House having voted on it, is it in order 
to have discussion on a motion to instruct? 

The SPEAKER. If not, why not? : 

Mr. CRISP. Because the Chair has ruled that the previous 
question has cut off all debate, and while a motion of instruc- 
tion was in order, it was not debatable. abs 

Mr. SAUNDERS. The Chair ruled on that specific point last 
year, because I made it, and it was overruled. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SaunDers] to restate his proposition. saat 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I was saying in support of the point ¢ 
order raised by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cais?] a. 
wish to cite the Chair to a ruling with that specific intent, . 
was made by the present occupant of the chair in the last se 
sion. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker—— ‘ 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. seaahen being in charge of the Dill, am! 
not first entitled to recognition? 

The SPEAKDPR. You are, unquestionably. he the 

Mr. GLASS. Then I move the previous aoteue mast. 
amendment offered by the gentleman from nearag Mr, Gtass] 

The SPRAKER. The gentleman from Virginia | the 


and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann} both move 
previous question. 
Mr, CRISP. A parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. is voted 
Mr. CRISP. If the motion for the us question 
down, will it not then be in order to 


r a substitute? 
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The SPEAKER. Rither a substitute or an amendment, 
- TREVER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LEV! 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, LEVER. Is it a fact that the only way the House can 
vot 2 way to instruct the conferees is to vote on the previous 

nestion < 
q oq MANN. Not at all. The way to do it is to yote for my 
jotion. 
’ The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. If the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry again, the Chair will try to answer him. What 

was the parliamentary inquiry? , 

Mr. LEVER. The parliamentary inquiry is this: Whether 
or not it is a fact that the only way to get a vote on my propo- 
sition to instruet the conferees on agricultural loans and loans 
on furm loans is by voting down the previous question? 

“The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The regular order. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, another parlia- 
mentary inquiry. ‘ 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, how does the Chair know 
that is not in the motion now pending to instruct the conferees? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know what is in the 
motion that is pending—— 

Mr. MANN. I do. 

rhe SPEAKER (continuing). And nobody else does except 
the gentleman from Tilimois. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order. 

rhe SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. MURDOCK. ‘The point of order is that the previous 
question is not debatable. 

lhe SPEAKER. Nobody has said that it was. [Laughter.] 
rhese gentlemen are making parliamentary inquiries. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker—— 

e SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. The Chair a moment ago, as I 

erstood, stated the only way to offer other instructions was 
e down this question. Now, I understand the rule to be 
lat whatever may be the vote on the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] other instructions might be raised? 
rhe SPEAKER. That question has not been raised. The 
question is on the motion fer the previous question. 

I'he question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GLASS, Mr. CRISP, and Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina 
sked for a division. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

fhe SPEAKER. If the gentlemen will take their seats, the 
ir will state the question. The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

the SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 

asks lor a GLVISION, 

the House divided; and there were—ayes 109, noes 101. 

Mr. RAGSDALE, Mr. HARDWICK, and Mr. LEVER de- 
ninded the yeas and nays. 

the SPEAKER. The yeas and nays are demanded. 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. GARNER. If the previous question were ordered on this 
amendment and it should be voted down, could instructions then 
ve given with reference to other portions of the bill under the 
tiles of the House? I ask that question so that we can under- 
stand the parliamentary situation. 

The SPEAK ER. Will the gentleman state his inquiry over 
‘gat: There is So much noise that the Chair was unable to 
inderstand him clearly. 

, mt GARNER. My inquiry was this: If the motion of the 
ewan from Ilinois [Mr, Mann] should be voted down, then 
Would the conferees be subject to instructions from the House, 
. der the rules of the House, if some gentleman desiring to 
” Me oa instructions should get recognition from the Chair? 
‘it. MANN. Mr, Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, if 


coun” question should be voted down, it would be in order 


Mr, GARNER. 
by the gent] 
ferees shoul 


) 


I said if the motion of instructions offered 

eman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to instruct the con- 

aon ld be voted down. 

ieee : EAKER. Immediately after the motion for the pre- 

Minoig a is voted down, the motion of the gentleman from 
s [Mr. MANN] can be substituted for it. 


Wk Sratmceeeee 
2 I UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, may I submit a unanimous- 
usent agreement? 


The SPEAKER. Yes, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that after the motion of the gentleman is disposed of the House 
may dispose of the motion to instruct by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr, Lever}, and that the previous question be 
ordered on that. 

The SPEAKER. In answer to the parliamentary inquiry 
propounded by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], the 
Chair will state that if the previous question is voted down, 
then the motion for instructions offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois can be substituted for it. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. If the motion to instruct offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] is voted down, then, under the 
rules of the House, could the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Lever] offer a motion to instruct the conferees with refer- 
ence to other portions of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair just answered that question. 
What is the request of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD]? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
and the motion of the gentleman from South Carolina | Mr. 
LEVER] may both be considered pending and both be voted on 
and the previous question considered as ordered on both of 
them. 

Mr. LEVY rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. LEVY. I want my amendment to go in also. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker 
Mr. LEVY. I will withhold my amendment, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. If gentlemen want business transacted they 
must be in order. What is the parliamentary inquiry of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock]? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have made no parliamentary inquiry. I 
reserved the right to object, in order to ask the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNpderwoop] what are the amendments of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever}. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I just stated that he proposed to move 
to instruct the conferees that they agree to these provisions iu 
the bill that relate to agricultural credits. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. And the extension of five years on loans 
on farm lands. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know what the propositions are. We have a 
right to know that. 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, to save trouble I will ask 
for the regular order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendments be 
read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks for the 
regular order. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, the regular order was demanded. 
I eall the attention of the Chair to the fact that the regular 
order was on my demand for the yeas and nays on the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that, and was going 
to put the question; but the Chair can not put the question with 
six or eight gentlemen speaking at once. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the House will pardon 
me, I think it is evident that a large number of gentlemen want 
to vote on this particular instruction. I do not think that 
right ought to be taken away from them. My purpose in ask- 
ing unanimous consent was to avoid a long roll call, because I 
think the motion to order the previous question ought to be 
voted down, considering the number of gentlemen who want to 
vote on this other question. I wish to avoid a long roll call, 
and therefore I ask unanimous consent that both propositions 
be considered as pending, with the previous question ordered, 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I wish to include in that two 
motions that I have written out. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Murray], instead of paying attention to other Members, talk 
direct to the Speaker? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I shall be glad to, Mr. Speaker. 
I have two amendments written out. I thougbt, in view of 
the motion I made in the beginning, that I womd possibly be 
recognized by the Chair. I never dreamed that the majority 
leader would undertake to make propositions as he did in order 
to eliminate me. I have written these motions, and I would 
like to have them included in the gentleman’s proposition for 
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yeas and nays, so that they may all be considered together. I 
have no objection to other gentlemen offering amendments. 

I have no objection to what they have offered. One of them 
is an amendment providing that the formation of the board 
shall remain as provided by the Senate amendment. The other 
is with reference to the disqualification of Members of the 
House and Senate to become members of any of the regional 
reserve boards. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, personally I have not the slightest 
objection in the world to instructions from this House upon 
the two propositions—of a six months’ discount on agricultural 
paper and five years on farm loans. [Applause.] Nobody has 
been authorized to say that I would object to that in conference 
if I were one of the conferees. I do not think any such instruc- 
tion is at all necessary, but I have no objection to receiving an 
instruction from the House on those two points; but I shall 
object if the instructions are to be extended to other matters. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, these questions 
will all be submitted, and under the rules gentlemen have the 
right to a division of them and vote on them separately, voting 
down those they do not want and voting for the ones they do 
want. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
will say now that I shall not consent to ordering the previous 
question on a lot of amendments which have not yet been 
read, when nobody on this side of the House knows what is in 
them. That is a preposterous proposition. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent-—— 

The SPEAKER. The request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama is pending. 

Mr. MANN. _I have objected to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from [Illinois objects. For 
what purpose does the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
LEVER] rise? 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that my amendment 
may be read for the information of the House in response to 
the request of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that his amendment may be read for the 
instruction of the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Lever moves that the conferees of the House be, and they are 
hereby, instructed to agree in conference to the provisions of the Senate 
amendment extending the time on loans secured by agricultural prod- 
ucts, on page 85, lines 11 to 19, inclusive, and on loans on farm lands, 
on page 108, lines 16 to 26, inclusive. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Now, I will ask the Clerk to 
read the first part of the instruction I sent up there that is not 
included in the other motion. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the reading of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

By Mr. Murray of Oklahoma: Pa 74, that the conferees be in- 
structed to concur in the Senate amendment to section 10, creating the 
Federal reserve boards. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I will ask the Clerk to read the 
other one right there, that they did not include. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 63, line 3, after the word “ bank,” that the conferees be in- 
structed to agree to lines 4, 5, 6, and 7, as provided by the Senate 
amendment, in these words: 

‘“‘No Senator or Representative in Congress shall be a member of the 
Federal reserve board, a director of a Federal reserve bank, or an officer 
or director of any member bank.” : 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the yeas and 
nays on the motion for the previous question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 83, nays 259, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 90, as follows: 

YEAS—83. 


Anderson Curry Hamilton, Mich. Kennedy, R. I. 
Austin Danforth Hamilton, N.Y. Kent 

Avis Davis Hardy Kinkead, N. J, 
Baltz Dyer Haugen Kreider 
Bartholdt Esch Hayes Langham 
Beakes Iitzgerald Hinds Langley 
Booher French Howell Lewis, Pa. 
Borland Gardner Hulings McAndrews 
Burke, S. Dak. George Humphrey, Wash, McGuire, Okla. 
Butler Glass Johnson, Utah Mann 
Campbell Good Johnson, Wash. Moore 

Cantor Greene, Mass. Kabn Mott 

Carew Greene, Vt. Keister Oglesby 

Cline Griest Kelley, Mich. Parker 

Cox Guernsey Kennedy, lowa Payne 





Platt 

Riordan 
Roberts, Mass. 
Rogers 

Sells 

Shreve 


Abercrombie 
Adamson 
Aiken 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Baker 
Barkley 
Barnhart 
Barton 
Bethrick 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Cal. 
Bell, Ga. 
Blackmon 
Bowdle 
Brockson 
Brodbeck 
Brown, N. Y. 
Browne, Wis. 
Brumbaugh 
Bryan 
Buchanan, Tex. 


urgess 
Burke, Wis. 
Burnett 
Byrnes, 8S. C. 
Byras, Tenn. 
Callaway 
Candler, Miss. 
Caraway 
Carlin 
Carter 
Cary 
Casey 
Church 
Clark, Fila. 
Claypool 
Clayton 
Coady 
Collier 


Connelly, Kans. 


Connolly, Iowa 
Conry 
Cooper 
Copley 
Covington 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Crosser 
Cullop 
Decker 
Deitrick 
Dent 
Dershem 
Dickinson 
Dies 
Difenderfer 
Dillion 
Dixon 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Doolittle 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Driscoll 


Adair 

Ainey 
Alexander 
Allen 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Baile 
Barchfeld 
Bartlett 
Borchers 
Bremner 
Britten 
Broussard 
Brown, W. Va. 
Bruckner 
Buchanan, Iil. 
Bulkley 
Burke, Pa. 
Calder 
Cantrill 


Carr 
Chandler, N. ¥. 
Clancy 
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Sinnott Sutherland 
Slem Switzer 
Smith, Idaho Talcott, N. ¥, 
Smith, Saml.W. Towner 
Stephens, Cal. Treadway 
Stevens, Minn. Volstead 
NAYS—259. 
Eagan Eigipatrick 
Eewards Kitchin 
Evans money 
Faison Korb 
Falconer La Follette 
Farr Lazaro 
Fergusson Lee, Ga. 
Ferris Lenroot 
Fields Lesher 
Finle Lever 
FitzHenry Levy 
Flood, Va. Lieb 
Floyd, Ark. Lindbergh 
Foster Lindquist 
Fowler Linthicum 
Francis Lloyd 
Frear Lobeck 
Gard Logue 
Garner Lonergan 
Garrett, Tex. McClellan 
Gilmore MeCoy 
Gittins McDermott 
Godwin, N, C. McGillicuddy 
Goeke McKellar 
Goldfogle McKenzie 
Goodwin, Ark. McLaughlin 
Gordon MacDonald 
Goulden Maguire, Nebr. 
Graham, III. Manahan 
Gray apes 
Green, Iowa Mitchell 
Gre Montague 
cue a 
uager Morgan, La, 
Hamlin Morgan, Okla. 
Hammond Morrison 
Hardwick Moss, W. Va. 
Harrison Murdock 
Hart Murray, Mass. 
Hawley Murray. Okla. 
Hay Neeley, Kans. 
Hayden Neely, W. Va. 
Heflin Nelson 
Helgesen Nolan, J. I 
Helvering orton 
Hensley O’Hair 
Hill Oldfield 
Hinebanugh O’Shaunessy 
Holland Padgett 
Houston P N.C, 
Howard Palmer 
Hughes, Ga. Park 
Hull Patton, Pa. 
Humphreys, Miss. Peters, Mass. 
Igoe Phelan 
Jacoway Post 
Johnson, Ky. Pou 
Johnson, 8.C.  Prouty 
Keatin uin 
Kelly, Pa. sdale 
Kennedy, Conn. Rainey 
Kettner Raker 
Key, Ohio Rayburn 
Kindel Reed 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Reilly, Conn. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—2. 


Browning 


Garrett, Tenn. 


NOT VOTING—90. 


Curley 
Dale 
Davenport 
Donohoe 
Dunn 
pan 
tagle 
Edmonds 
Bider 
Bstopinal 
Fairchild 
Fess 
Fordney 
allagher 
erry 
Gillett 
Gorman 
Graham, Pa, 
Hamill 
Helm 
Henry 
Hobson 
Hoxworth 


Hughes, W. Va. 
Kiess, Pa 


Knowland, J.R. 
rty 


Paige, Mass. 
Patten, N. Y. 


Walsh 
Willis 
Winslow 
0ods 
Young, N. Dak, 


Reilly, Wigs 
Rotherme| 
Rouse 
Rubey 
Rucker 
Rupley 
ussel] 
Saunders 
Sold 
Seldomridze 
Shackleford 
harp 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Sims 
Sisson 
Slayden 
Sloan 
ane 
Smith, J. M, 
Smith? Md. % 
Smith, Minn, 
Smith, Tex, 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss, 
Stephens, Nebr, 
Stephens, Tex 
Stevens, N, H. 
Stone 
Stout 
Sumners 
Taggart 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 
Thacher 
Thomas 
Thompson, Okla. 
Thomson, I!). 
Townsend 
Tribble 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Walker 
Walters 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weaver 
Webb 
Whaley 
Whitacre 
White 
Williams 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wingo 
Witherspoon 
Woodruff 
Young, Tex. 


Pepper 
Peters, Me. 
Peterson 
Plumley 
Porter 
Powers 
Rauch 
Richardson 
Roberts, Nev. 
Sabath 
Scully 5 
Smith, N. Y. 
Stringer 
Talbott, Md. 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Ten Byck 
Tuttle 

Vare 
Vaughan 
Wallin _ 
Wilson, N. Y. 


The following additional pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Dupré with Mr. Monvertr. 
Mr. Pererson with Mr. PLUMLEY. 
Mr. Aparr with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Mr. VavucHAN with Mr. CALpER, 


Mr. Barttetr with Mr. Rosexts of Nevada. 
On this vote: 
Mr. Tatsorr of Ma 


with Mr. Mappen (for the previous question). 


ryland (against the previous que 


stion) 


To 
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Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no” on 
ry oall, I have &@ pair with the gentleman from Michigan, 


ig ) ] 
this ro) and I wish to withdraw that vote and answer 


Mr. FoupNey, 


« present.” 
on result of the vete was then announced as above recorded. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, am I not entitled to recognition? 
I have subl ‘itted a motion to instruet, and the gentleman from 


Virginia in charge of the bill meved the previous question; and 
having heen defeated, am I not entitled to the floor? 

“The SPEAKER. Unfortunately, the gentleman from Iilinois 
moved the previous question at the same time. 

Mr. MANN. I would have moved it, but I withdrew it, be- 

cause I was not entitled to the floor. 
“Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the language which I have 
cent to the desk as a substitute for the proposition of the gen- 
Homan from Linois, and on that I demand the previous ques- 
; rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
‘ substitute for the motion of the gentleman from Illinois, and 
on that moves the previous question. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I offer as an 
amendment to the substitute of the gentleman what I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
ventleman from South Carolina. 
~ The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Lever moves that the eonferees of the House be, and are hereby, 
instructed to agree in conference to the provision of the Senate amend- 
extending the time on loans secured by agricultural products, on 
nage 85, lines 11 to 19, inclusive, and on loans on farm lands, on page 
108, lines 16 to 28, inelusive. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that that 
amendment is not in order. It is not an amendment to the 
motion I make. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. MANN. Will the Speaker hear me? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offered a motion to instruct, 
including an entire bill, known in the Senate as the Hitcheock 
amendment or the Hitcheoek bill. ‘That bill includes as a part 
of it, and it is included in my motion, language which the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] now offers as an 
amendment to it. One of the provisions in my motion, included 
in the Hitchcock bill, is as follows: 


ment 








Nothing herein contained shall be construed to prohibit such notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange, secured by staple agricultural products, 
rt other goods, wares, or merchandise from being eligible for such 
diseount 

And so forth. 

Notes and bills admitted to discount under the terms of this para- 
f must have a maturity at the time of discount of not more than 
ls) days: Provided, however, That not more than 50 per cent of the 
paper discounted for any member bank shall have a maturity exceedin 
0 days, and in no case shall any member bank have more than $200,000 
of rediscounts having a maturity longer than 90 days. 

\nother provision ineluded in the Lever amendment, identical 
With the motion that I have effered, is: 

,, bat deposits in national banks, payable more than 30 days after 
they are made, shall be known as time deposits, and such banks may 
continue hereafter as heretofore to receive time deposits and to pay 
iMterest on the same. Al national banks not located in central reserve 
ty make loans, secured by improved, occupied, and unencum- 

i farm land situated within the Federal reserve district where the 

1g bank is located to the extent of one-half of its value, but no 
‘uch joan shall be made for @ longer period than five years, nor shall ihe 
agurezate of such leans by any bank exceed one-third of its time 

J contend that where I have offered a motion the gentleman 
_| Tot take out of that a few sentences and offer it as an 
ae ment to my motion. My motion of instruction covers the 
_ Jsat language, word for word, to the dotting of the i's and 
~. “Tossing of the t's, that the gentleman from South Carolina 
“vr ae is an amendment to my motion. 

HARDW ICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

*" CRISP. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

— . EAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

m MANN, _Either fair charmer. 

“it t. HARDW ICK, Suppose the gentleman had moved, as he 
“a ‘ta different way, to instruct the conferees to agree upon 
na Propositions; would it not then be in order for any gen- 

‘tov either side of the House to move to amend by strik- 
aa two of his propositions and leaving the other, and is not 
‘i. “MA we are trying to do in this case? 

aieni ANN. But that is not the proposition that is pending. 

gen “an may move to strike out all he pleases and that 
a order because that would be germane, but what he 
'.° 18 To insert as an amendment something already in the 





would be 


Mr 
iO 


Mr. CRISP Mr. § 
— ‘P. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MANN, Certainly. rs i 


Mr. CRISP. The gentleman from Illinois is arguing the mo- 
tion as it was read from the Clerk’s desk, but that is not the 
way the gentleman from South Carolina offered it. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, I am not responsible for that. 

Mr. CRISP. But the gentleman offered it as a substitute for 
the gentleman’s entire motion to instruct the conferees. The 
amendment was prepared before the gentleman had offered in- 
structions, and the Recoxp will show that the gentleman from 
South Carolina offered it as a substitute for the gentleman's 
instructions. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, if it is offered because that side of 
the House is afraid to let the minority offer a bill, I can not 
complain about it. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is overruled, and the 
vote is on ordering the previous question. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma, Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I want to say it occurs to 
me that the motion for the previous question in connection with 
another motion ought not to lie, on principle. 

The SPEAKER. But it was not annexed to it. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina made two separate motions, which he 
had the right to do. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. But he made them in the face of 
an effort upon my part to get recognition to offer an amendment. 
I offered an objection and then made a motion te concur in the 
Senate amendment. The Chair very properly overruled me, be- 
cause it involved two motions, or was tantamount to two motions. 
I made them separately, just as he made them separately. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will permit, the cases are 
not alike. The practice is universal that where a gentleman 
gets the floor and offers a proposition the motion for the pre- 
vieus question can be immediately made. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma had two substantive propositions and he was trying 
to get them in at one time. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I know, but I offered one of 
them as an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. That was voted on, was it not? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. No. 

Mr. MANN. No; he has not had a chance to offer it yet. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman has not offered it, that is 
another matter. There is a great difference between sending up 
something to have it read and offering it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. A moment ago those motions 
were al] read, and then we voted on this matter of the previous 
question and voted down the motion for the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. They were read by unanimous consent for 
the information of the House. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. That is true; but they were 
read for the information of the Chair and the House, with the 
understanding they woutd be offered at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Weil, the Chair knows. The gentleman said 
he was going to offer them. That is all right; he is going to 
offer them if he gets a chance. 

Mr. MANN. Vote down the previous question and you can 
offer them. 

The SPEAKER. Under the parliamentary situation the ques- 
tion is on ordering the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 181, noes 93. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever}. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announ_ed the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 211, noes 51. 

Se the substitute was agreed to. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on— 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, now I move that 
additional instructions—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there is 
no motion in order now. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Well, wait until I get through. 

Mr. MANN. We have not disposed of this matter yet. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the proposition of the 
gentleman from Illinois as amended by the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. An affirmative vote on that instructs the con- 
ferees to agree to the Lever instructions. Is that a correct 
interpretation of the parliamentary situation? 
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Mr. MANN. That is correct. 

Mr. LEVER. It is an affirmative vote—— 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Georgia state it 
over again? 

Mr. CRISP. If the motion the Speaker is about to put is 
adopted, the vote on that is to instruct the conferees to agree 
to the Lever instructions? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Would the effect of the adoption of the Lever 
amendment be to prevent any vote upon the motion which I 
offered? 

The SPEAKER. Why, the Chair was just going to put it. 

Mr. MANN. No; upon the motion which I offered? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think that the 
adoption of the substitute ends it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I understand that the Chair 
rules that the adoption of the substitute carries the motion 
without a further vote. Is that correct? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the proposition of the 
gentleman from Illinois as amended by the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the motion as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, now I move as 
additional instructions to the conferees the propositions I have 
sent to the Clerk’s desk to have read. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I raise the question of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained; you can 
not have two sets of instructions. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, is there nothing 
under the rules by which a motion to do the will of this House 
can be made? 

The SPEAKER. It can be done; the gentleman has his oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I realize 

The SPEAKER. The House had its opportunity on the Lever 
substitute and on the motion for the previous question. Now, 
it has been decided before the present Speaker got in the 
chair—— 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I apprehend I would have been 
ruled out of order, according to what had been said before; but 
I want to call attention to the fact that this House, under this 
rule, can not do what it wants to do. 

The SPEAKER. This House can always do what it wants 
to do. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliaméntary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Is it in order for the gentleman from Okla- 
homa to say that the House can not do what it wants to do by 
ordering the previous question, when he himself has just voted 
for it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. The difference is that I am 
unselfish myself, even if the other gentleman is selfish. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman if I am selfish I am 
not aware of the fact. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. The situation 
was this, and the Chair had stated it in answer to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER], that if the previous question prevailed on the Lever 
substitute it shut off all other amendments, but that if the pre- 
vious question was voted down then the whole thing was open. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. But, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. But the House chose to vote the previous 
question up, and then the vote on the substitute, and then 
the vote on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois as a 
substitute. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under every cour- 
tesy of this House, seniority rule, so to speak—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the appointment of 
the conferees. 

Mr. NEELBY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kansas rise? 

Mr. NEELEY of Kansas. To send a motion to the desk. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that there is no motion 
now in order. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HARDWICK. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 















Mr. HARDWICK. A motion to give the Chair instruction 
about the number of conferees would now be in order. This . 
probably a motion to increase the number of conferees. —* 

The SPEAKER. [For the information of the House th 
Speaker will order the Clerk to read the motion of the gont) : 
man from Kansas. _ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker name a conference committee composed of 


nine members of the Banking and Currency Committ et wi 
like committee of the Senate. m ee to meet with a 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of o 
that that motion is not in order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to be heard, if the gentleman 
makes it seriously. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprp. 
woop] makes a point of order that the resolution is not in order 
and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] desires to pe 
heard. The Chair will hear him. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, the rules provide that cop. 
ference committees and other special committees shall be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker unless otherwise directed by the House 

Ordinarily, in the absence of instructions from the House, the 
Speaker would appoint such number of conferees as he saw 
proper; but now, just as the Speaker is about to make the ap- 
pointment, is the only time and way that the House can express 
itself as to what its desires are in the premises, so that under 
the rule it must be in order at this juncture for the House to 
determine how many conferees we shall have, and even who 
they may be. The House could name them if it saw fit to do 
so. It seems to me the motion of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. NEELEY] is not only in order but is pertinent at this junc- 
ture. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the point of order I make 
is this: The Speaker, unless directed otherwise, has the ap- 
pointment of the committee. I take it that is clear under the 
rules. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is slightly in error. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not quoting exactly, but—— 

Mr. MANN. The rule is: 

The Speaker shall appoint all select and conference committees which 
shall be ordered by the House from time to time. 

It is absolute; not conditional. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would like to inquire, if the gentleman 
will yield 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I was 
under the impression the change that was made in the rules of 
the last Congress was carried in the rules of this Congress. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was as to standing committees. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; as to special committees. I think 
the rules of the last Congress authorize—— 

Mr. MANN. I referred to the last Manual, which has the 
rules of the last Congress. ; 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? I think the differences can be explained in this 
way: The rules of the House prior to the Sixty-second Congress 
provided that at the beginning of each Congress, unless other- 
wise ordered, the Speaker should appoint the standing col 
mittees. 

Mr. MANN. That is the old rule. ; 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That was the old rule with 
regard to the standing committees. The rules never did prov ide, 
and do not now provide, any conditions as to the Speaker al 
pointing any conference committee. ; 

Mr. MANN. Prior to 1880 the rules did provide the House 
could name conferees, but that has not been the rule since that 
time. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts. i 

Mr. GARDNER. I make the point of order that a ke 
change in the rules of the House, and as such it must go tou 
Committee on Rules. : + the 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained, and ° 
Chair announces the names of the following ee ae Pa 
conferees on the part of the House: Mr. GLAss, Mr. K ’ 
and Mr. HAYEs. 

INDIAN TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM (H. DOC. NO. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I quay 
a privileged report from the special committee for the 
gation of Indian matters, and ask that it be print’. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by Ute 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Report of the Joint Commission on Indian 
and Yakima Indian Reservation Project. 
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SPEAKBR. The: report is ordered. printed and. referred 
House Calendar. 

DISTRICT OF COVUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. PAGD of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker; I move that the 
House resolve itsel* into Committee of the Whole House: on the 
state of the Union for the-further consideration of the bill H. R. 
10523, the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, let us quit. 

Mr, GARNER. Ob, no; let-us»pass this bill to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pace] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the District of Columbia bill. The question is: on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself inte Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Hutt im tlie 

air. 

a CHAIRMAN. The House is: in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, when the: con- 
sideration of the appropriation bill for the District of Columbia 
was interrupted by the bringing in of the currency bill I was 
addressing tlie Chair, and I new wish to continue along the same 
line which I then contemplated: 

A bill was introduced into the House by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bortanp}, numbered HE. R. 10234. Im 
order that bill was referred to the Committee om the District 
of Columbia. The gentleman from Missouri came before the 
committee and said that he was anxious to have the bill con- 
sidered by the-House District Committee, with a view to getting 
it upon the calendar,. im order that it might be: offered as an 
amendment to the Distriet appropriation bill, which was then 
about to be brought in. 

Mr. Chairman, I am addressing my remarks to the Chair and 
ask his attention. 

Mr. MOORB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr, Chairman, I. would like to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman wiil state it. 

Mr. MOORE. In view of the confusion in the House and 
our inability to understand what is: going on; I ask the parlia- 
mentary status. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that earlier in the 
day he sustained a point of order made by the gentleman from 
lilinois [Mr. MANN] against the: amendment offered by the gen- 
teman from Missouri. [Mr: Bornanp]. The gentleman from 
ce [Mr. JouNsen] thereupon took the floor and is: pro- 
ceeding: 

Mr. MOORE. To discuss the: peint of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair isnot aware of the exact import 
of the gentleman’s disenssion;: 

_Mr. MOORE. Then, may 2D interrupt the: gentleman: from 
Kentucky for a moment? Will he-yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the: gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. I ask the gentleman from Kentucky whether 
he is diseussing the point of order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky,. Yes; and-—— 

Mr. MOORE. Beeause it is. impessible for us: om this: side to 
hear him. Or is he discussing the five-minute rule?’ 


ic 
f 


Tl 
to the 





Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am: discussing the: point. of’ 


order, 


Mr. MOORE. A parliamentary inquiry; Mr. Chairman. May 
I inquire what is the peint of order? The ge mn 
Kentucky Says he is discussing the point of order: 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘There is: ne: point: of order pending. now, 
as the Chair understands. 

‘ir. MOORD. Mr; Chairman, will the: gentlemam yield? 

the CHAIRMAN. Does the: gentleman from Kentucky yield 
‘o the gentleman from Pennsylvania ?: 


a OHNO of Kentucky. Ne; I must go om with my re- 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Cliairman, another 
— CHAIRMAN. ‘Phe gentieman will state it. 
op wt MOORE. Is it proper for'the a pa samen 
e ‘iby other gentlemam to discuss: a point of wg 
hair declares that there is ne peint of arder? 
,, lt: JORNSON of Kentucky; Mr. ffer an amendment. 
interrupted further, I have floor, I = 


: 
5 
g 
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M ‘En the: 
t. PAGER of. North Carolina reserve a point of order 


4gainst the amendment. 





The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The. Clerk began the reading of the amendment. 

Mr. BORLAND, Let me suggest to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that he has not indicated where the amendment goes in. 
It should. go in at the end of line 11, page 20. 

Mr; JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is where we are in the 
veading of the bill; it can not be inserted elsewhere. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the amendment. 

Mr: BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the Chair to the fact that this amendment is offered by the 
chairman. of the Committee on the District of Columbia, and he 
is offering as an amendment the bill as it eame from that com- 
mittee. The Clerk is reading a portiom of the bill which is 
stricken out. by the committee and. not the bill as it came from 
the. committee. He ought to read the: bill as it was perfected 
by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will only read the portions not 
stricken out. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a’ point of order on the amendment. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I have reserved a peint of 
order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina and 


the gentleman from Ulinois both reserve points of order. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment is as. follows: 


Insert at the end: of line 11, page 20; the following: 

“That hereafter whenever, under appropriations made by Congress, 
the roadway of any street, avenue, or road in the District of Columbia 
is: improved by laying a new pavement thereon or by resurfacing an 
existing pavement from curb to curb or from gutter to gutter, where no 
curb exists, where the material used is sheet asphalt, asphalt block, 
asphaltic or bituminous macadam, concrete, or other fixed roadway 

avement, such proportion of*the total cost of the work, including all 

e expenses of the assessment, to be: made as hereinafter prescribed, 
shall be charged nst. and; become a lien upon the abutting property, 
and assessments therefor shall be levied pro rata according to the 
linear frontage of said property on the street, avenue, or road, or por- 
tion thereof upon the a of which said new yement is laid or 
the exis roadway of which is resurfaced: Provided, howerer, That 
there be excepted from. such assessment the cost of paving or 
resurfacing the readway space included within the intersections of 
streets; avenues; and roads, as said intersections are included within 
building lines projected, and also the cost of paving the space within 
such roadways for which street railway companies are responsible under 
their cliarters or under law on streets, avenues, or roads where such 
railways have been: or shall: be constructed: 

+ assessments herein. provided. for shail be levied: and paid for 
in the following manner, namely: Where the width of the roadway 
actually to: be paved is 40 feet or less: between the curbs, or between 
the: gutters, where: no: curbs exist, after deducting the: amount required 
to. be ES by. the street. railway companies, the total cost of the 
work; including the expenses of assessments, shall be assessed against 
the abutting peer owners; one-half to each side; where the width 

: the t thus: to paved; after deducting the: amount required to be 
paved by the street railway companies, shall exceed 40 feet, the cost of 
construction as herein provided for shall be levied and. paid for as fol- 
lows: The cost. of constructing 20 feet on each side of said street shall 
be assessed the abu property owner; and the cost of paving 
the: remaining portion. of said eet,. including. the cost of intersections, 
shall be paid for by the government of the District of Columbia out of 
funds available for that purpose 

- ts levied: under the provisions hereof shall be payable and 
collectible in the same manner and under the same penalty for non- 
payment as is provided for assessments for improving sidewalks and 
alleys in the: District of Columbia, as now wided by law: Provided, 
That the cost of publication. of the notice of such assessment upon the 
failure to obtain personal upon the owner: of the property to be 
assessed thereim provided’ for and of the services of such notices. shall 
be paid out of the proccess for the work, and such assessments, 
when collected;, shall be ed in the Treasury of the United: States 
to the credit. of the fund available for similar public work.” 


Mr. PAG®! of Nortly Carolina. Mr. Chairman, because of the 
fact that FE could not cateh the amendment as it was read, I 
want to inquire at this juncture if this is identical im terms 
with the Borland amendment;. which has been offered hereto- 
fore? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is an exact copy of it. 

Mr: MANN. With a slight difference. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentueky. Perhaps with the failure to 
erase the word “ that” at the beginning. 

Mr. MANN, There isa greater difference than that, to which 
I will cail attention later. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: Whether it is identical or not 
is not material. This amendment stands on its own. merits, 
regardless of the amendment which has been held not to be in 
order. 

Mr: @haitman, in arguing: the point of order which the Chair- 
man must determine, I do not believe it can be done in a better 
way than to give a plain history of this amendment just as it 
has come to: tiie point wliere it has been offered as an amend- 
ment to, the. District appropriation bill. 

While the: District Committee was in session, the gentleman 
from Missourt [Mr. Bonranp] came before the committee and 
asked that a bill which he had introduced, relative to the subject 
of assessments of benefits being levied against abutting property 
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where streets were to be improved, be taken up for consideration 
then and there. A motion was made in the committee to take 
up the bill for consideration. The bill was taken up for con- 
sideration and amended. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
30RLAND], being present all the time, asked that the bill be 
amended so as to make it germane to the District appropriation 
bill, and that the motion which was to follow should also em- 
brace the instruction that it be reported to this committee by the 
House District Committee as an amendment to this bill. There- 
upon the motion which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] asked to be made was made. That motion was adopted. 
I am now Offering this amendment in the name of the House 
District Committee, that amended bill having been heretofore 
favorably reported to the House and put upon the calendar. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. May I interrupt the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I understand from the state- 
ment just made by the gentleman from Kentucky that he, as 
chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia, was 
instructed by his committee to offer this bill as an amendment 
to the District appropriation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The suggestion was made by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp]} to the House District 
Committee that this bill be amended and thereby put in such 
shape as to be germane to this feature of the bill, and that that 
be done for the purpose of offering it as an amendment to this 
bill at this stage. That motion was then made and unani- 
mously adopted by the committee, and I am now undertaking 
to earry out the instructions of the resolution adopted by the 
House District Committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Do I understand that the gentleman was 
authorized by his committee, at a meeting of the committee, to 
offer this as an amendment to this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The House District Committee 
has been authorized, by a motion adopted by the committee, to 
offer this bill as an amendment to the District appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Was that action taken at a regular meeting 
of the committee, at which a quorum was present? : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That action was taken at a 
meeting of the committee, in answer to written notices sent out 
the day before, and in answer to telephone calls to each and 
every member of that committee before it met upon that morn- 
ing, and in the presence of a quorum. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Sixty-four Members present; not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 





Adair Doremus Hoxworth Pepper 
Adamson Driscoll Hughes, W. Va. Peters, Me. 
Ainey Dunn Humphrey, Wash. Plumley 
Alexander Dupré Johnson, y Cc. Porter 
Allen Eagan Jones Post 
Ansberry EKagle Key, Ohio Pou 
Anthony Edmonds Kiess, Pa. Powers 
Bailey Elder Kinkaid, Nebr. Rauch 
Barchfeld Estopinal Knowland,J.R. Richardson 
Bartholdt Fairchild Konop Riordan 
Bartlett Fess Korbly Roberts, Ney. 
Sathrick Fordney Langham Rothermel 
Borchers Frear Lazaro Rucker 
Bremner Gallagher Lee, Pa. Sabath 
Britten Gardner L’ Engle Scully 
Brodbeck Garrett, Tex. Lever Seldomridge 
Broussard Gerry Lewis, Pa. Sells 
Brown, W. Va. Gillett Loft Shackleford 
3ruckner Gittins MeGuire, Okla. Sherley 
Buchanan, Ill. Glass McLaughlin Shreve 
Bulklicy Goldfogle Madden Smith, Md. 
Burke, Pa. Goodwin, Ark. Mahan Smith, N. Y. 
Butler Gorman Maher Stout 
Calder Graham, Pa. Manahan Stringer 
Campbell Gregg Martin Sutherland 
Candler, Miss, Griest Merritt Taggart 
Cantrill Guernsey Metz Talbott, Md. 
Carew Hamill Miller Taylor, Ala. 
Church Hamlin Morin Taylor, Ark, 
Clancy Hardwick Morrison Taylor, Colo. 
Clayton Hart Moss, Ind. Vare 
Curley Helgesen Moss, W. Va. Vaughan 
Dale Helm Neely, W. Va. Wallin 
Danforth Helvering O'Leary Wilson, N. Y. 
Dershem Henry O’Shaunessy Woodruff 
Difenderfer Hobson Paige, Mass. Young, Tex. 
Donohoe Howard Patten, N. Y, 
Dooling Howell Payne 


During the call of. the roll the following occurred: 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I understand this is a eq) 
of the names of Members who failed to answer on the first ¢4|] 
I wish to direct the attention of the Chairman to the fact that 
when a quorum appears in committee but one call of the rol! is 
necessary, and I cite to the Chair the fourth volume of Hingy 
Precedents. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman can not interfere with the roll call. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been the practice of the Hoyse 
without objection on the part of anyone, to call the names of 
those who failed to respond the first time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are wasting time in calling the ro} 
and if you have time to waste on that side, of course we haye. ' 
The Clerk proceeded and completed the calling of the ro}). 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Hutt, Chairman of the Committee of the Whoie 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill H. R. 10523, the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, and, finding itself without a quo- 
rum, the roll had been called, whereupon 285 Members answered 
to their names, and he reported the names of the absentees. 

Mr. MOORD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division, demanded by Mr. 
Moorr, there were 20 ayes and 127 noes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania demands 
the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken, and Seven Members arose in the 
affirmative, and the yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order of no 
quorum. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that after the committee rises and a quorum is reported to be 
present there is no motion in order except the motion to adjourn, 
and if that be voted down it does not require a quorum to go 
back into committee. 

Mr. MANN. It does not require a quorum to go back into 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. The House will resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hutt] in the chair. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may address the committee for three 
minutes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
address myself to the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized on the 
point of order. Of course, the amendment can not be voted 
on until the point of order is disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. No point of order having been made, the 
Chair did not feel called upon to rule. 

Mr. MANN. I reserved the point of order, and the gentleman 
from North Carolina {Mr. Pace] made the point of order 01 
the amendment. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina, 18 
the Chair understood, also reserved the point of order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I really re 
served the point of order. I may have said that I made it, but 
my desire was to reserve it. ss : 

Mr. MANN. I understood that the gentleman from Kentucky 
argued the point of order, and I desire to be heard fora moment 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. b 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by = 
gentleman from Kentucky provides that hereafter whenever a 
propriations are made by Congress for roadway TO a 
or resurfacing the amount shall be collected by a tax levied 0 
the abutting property.. I contend that the amendment is = 
germane to a provision making a specific appropriation. 
amendment proposed now by the gentleman is not = eas 
the items in this bill, and is.not confined to the appropr re the 
made even for the ensuing fiscal year, is not —_— offect 
appropriations for this year, but provides for taking poorest 
whenever the bill takes effect—that all street ET i in 
hereafter made out of any appropriations made by cna year 
any way, either for the current year or the ensuing say seni 
or a succeeding fiscal year, shall be raised by spe 
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ment upon the abutting property. I contend that is not germane 
io « provision making a specific appropriation in this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, upon the raising 
of the question as to whether this amendment is germane, I 
wish to say that I can net imagine how anybody can conceive 
ihe idea that it is not germane. To be germane it must simply 
relate to the same subject matter. The subject matter which 
is here sought to be amended is payment for the building of 
sirects. The amendment offered deals with no other subject 
than the manner in which the building of streets shall be paid 
for. If this amendment is not germane to the subject of paying 
for streets, then one can not be drawn that would be germane, 
hecuuse this amendment deals with nothing else than that sub- 
‘oct. The gentleman from Illinois in his remarks emphasizes 
the word “ hereafter.” That cuts no figure in this case, because 
this amendment comes from the legislative committee having 
jurisdiction over such matters, and in the amendment legisla- 
tion is permissible under the Holman rule. It need not come 
from the committee having legislative jurisdiction of the mat- 
ter if there is no new legislation in it. The rule provides that 
legislative matter may be tacked onto an appropriation bill if | 
it comes from the committee having legislative jurisdiction of 
the subject matter. This fully meets that requirement. | 

rhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the | 
point of order against the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky upon the ground that it is not germane. The 
pending bill contains a provision appropriating money for the | 
improvement and repair of streets, avenues, and roads. The 
imeudment seeks to add to the provision and to some extent to 
modify the provision of this section of the bill to which it is 
offered by enacting a provision of law requiring that assess- 
ments be made upon the landowners of property abutting the 
improvements. The question of germaneness is the only ques- 
tion raised by the point of order. : . 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the Chair will recognize that we 
argued at length yesterday the question as to whether this 

ieudment retrenches expenditures. That was argued at 
eugth, and while it was not argued again to-day, that point is 
still supposed to be before the Chair. 

Mr. PROUTY, Mr, Chairman, if that point of order is to be 
made and argued, I want to be heard on that particular phase 
of it. | understood that was not raised to-day. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to argue it fur- 
ther, so far as I am coneerned, but, of course, that is one of 
ihe points of order that is made. We would not argue it for 
two hours and then suppose that it was abandoned. 

Mr. PROUTY. The ruling went off on another point. 

Mr, MANN. I understand; but the same question we argued | 
yesterday is invelyed in this amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes; but it would apply unless urged. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, it would apply. 

Mr. PROUTY, It would not apply unless it is urged, and the 
seutienan raised the point of order that it was not germane. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
I nade the point of order, and I argued the germaneness. I 
vit hol suppose it was necessary to repeat the argument which 
ay renee and I shall not do it, even to delight my 

lehd Trom Lowa, 

lhe CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair will also undertake to dis- 
lose of the other ground suggested by the gentleman from Illi- 
lols as to whether the effect of the proposed amendment will be 
‘0 retrench expenditures within the meaning of the rule. On 
‘le first question of germaneness, the Chair is of opinion that 
. the amendment would retrench expenditures within the mean- 
‘ix of the rule it would also be germane to this paragraph of 
the bill. It relates solely and alone to the question of improv- 
m! ‘he streets, avenues, roads for which an appropriation is 
ig made, and seeks to modify the existing law; and if in 
doing so it retrenches expenditures, the Chair is of the opinion 
uit that objection is not tenable. The proviso of clause 2 of 
‘we XXI is to the effeet— 

That it shall be in order further to amend such bill upon the report 


ie a committee or any joint commission authorized by law, or the 


sth, embers of amy such commission paving, ark iction of the 
cubic, wtter of amendment, which amendment being germane to the 
ect taatter of the bill shall retrench expenditures. 


ae ‘st clause evidently means the retrenchment not only 
_Ubtepriations or experiditures contained in the bill, but ex- 
son ‘Tes under the operation of the existing general law 
The ‘| copnection with the provisions of the pending measure. 
iene ae finds from an examination of a number of prece- 
«tute Wlertaking to define the scope and meaning of the term 
that pre iment of expenditures” that it is not to be taken in 
oe en literal sense which would perhaps result in restrict- 
~ ‘'' Proper and logical scope of its operation. The Chair 
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will not stop to read the precedents. It is apparent that if 
the General Government and the District of Columbia should 
shift a substantial portion of the expenses of improving the 
streets, avenues, and roads of the District of Columbia to the 
abutting property owners, a correspondingly less amount would 
have to be appropriated annually out of the funds of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the extent of one-half and the remainder 
out of the Treasury of the United States. The Chair thinks 
it necessarily follows that the effect of the operation of the 
proposed amendment, keeping in view the existing general law 
applying to the District of Columbia and the administration of 
its different bureaus, divisions, and departments, together with 
the pending measure, it would result in retrenching expendi- 
tures within the meaning of the proviso of clause 2, Rule XX1, 
and therefore the Chair overrules the point of order. The 
question is on the adoption of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to call atten 
tion to one effect of the amendment without arguing the genera! 
proposition 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Lilinois yield? 

Mr. MANN. No. Under this amendment if we should pave 
or resurface to-day, which possibly may be done some time, the 
road out here in front of the Capitol or the roads around the 
White House or the roads around in front of the public build- 
ings in Washington, the District Commissioners are required 
to levy a tax against them, and if it is not paid they are to be 
sold for nonpayment of taxes. It is the first time I have ever 
heard of a body giving to a little municipality the power to 
sell the capitol of the State, but here is a proposition which 
would permit the sale to a tax buyer of the White House and 
the Capitol of the United States. It is certainly not a very 
well guarded provision. 

Gentlemen will say Congress will make an appropriation. 
Well, possibly. I have heard a great many people say now 
Congress will make an appropriation, but I have noticed a very 
great disregard of those promises in the course of time. There 
ought not to be the power given to the District commissioners 
in Washington under any circumstances to levy a special assess- 
ment or taxes against Government property and authorize that 
to be sold. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does not this apply only in those cases 
where this work is done upon the application of the. property 
owners? 

Mr. MANN. That is not the case at all. It is wherever any 
roadway is improved or resurfaced the commissioners are re- 
quired to take this action. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is in connection with the appro- 
priation to which it attaches. 

Mr. MANN. It is not confined to the appropriation. We 
have just been arguing that. It applies to all cases in the Dis- 
trict where there is a paving or resurfacing. That is not all. 
There is no assessment levied anywhere in the United States 
for street paving—no special assessment, at least—where the 
property owners do not have an opportunity to be heard and 
say whether their property is benefited; but under this pro- 
vision the District commissioners, against the will of every 
property owner in the block, may force an asphalt pavement 
upon them and levy a special assessment against them which 
they can not contest in court. 

They can have no hearings as to whether their property 
is to be benefited or as to whether the street is to be paved. 
After the pavement is put in the commissioners levy what they 
call a special assessment, but what is in effect a special tax, 
against these property owners, and they are required to pay it, 
with no opportunity to be heard by any court in the land. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
PAGE] is recognized. 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, so far as the 
merits contained in the amendment now pending are concerned, 
I want to confess that I am in sympathy with them. But I do 
want to say in this connection that I shall oppose the amend- 
ment. I shall oppose it, not because I am opposed to the provi- 
sions that it carries but because of the criticism of the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill during all the years I have 
served in this body—and that criticism has come mostly even 
from gentlemen who are now urging this amendment—as to sub- 
stantive legislative propositions carried in such bill. 

Time and time again during the hearings that were held by 
the subcommittee framing this bill, when those urging proposi- 
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goons that carried substantive legislative propositions brought 
tiem to our attention, we told them unhesitatingly that this 
committee would not undertake to consider propositions of a 
lerislative character and referred them to the legislative com- 
mittee having jurisdiction over these particular matters, namely, 
the committee presided over by my distinguished friend the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonxson]. Now, in this in- 
stance, having guarded this bill against legislative provisions, 
believing, as I do, that it is not good legislative practice to legis- 
late upon an appropriation bill, but bringing it into this House 
clear of these provisions which would establish here a precedent 
this kind of legislation upon appropriation bills, we are met 
by the very gentlemen who have contended against this prac- 
tice with an effort to place upon this bill substantive legislative 
propositions. And, as I said in the beginning, so far as the 
merits of this proposition are concerned, I would favor them if 
they were brought in as a legislative proposition separate from 
this bill. 

But I contend that this is not the place to legislate, and gen- 
tlemen in this House have time and time again contended with 
me against legislative propositions in an appropriation bill. 


20 





for 
i¢ 


It is a strange situation in which we find ourselves. One 
would naturally conclude that these gentlemen were opposed to 
legislative propositions in an appropriation bili that did not 


meet their approval, but that they were heartily in favor of 
legislative propositions if they happened to meet their approval. 
And I appeal to this membership to sustain the committee, 
which brought this bill in without legislative propositions, and 
defeat this amendment. I believe, as I have said repeatedly, 
that it is bad practice. The gentlemen have a favorable re 
port from the legislative committee having jurisdiction of this 
matter. They have two days in every month in which they can 
call up from the calendar the bills that they have reported to 
this House, and these propositions can be considered upon their 
merits and class as legislative propositions. 

I contend, Mr. Chairman, however meritorious this legisla- 
tion may be; however beneficial it might be to the Treasury; 
however just the provisions it places on the property owners of 
this District, this is not the place for that, and this House 
should not legislate upon this appropriation bill. 

I do not know that there is anything further I care to add. 
I am not antagonizing the provisions of the bill. I want that 
distinctly understeod. But I am antagonizing the effort on 
the part of gentlemen who heretofore have fought legislative 
provisions upon this bill. Because of consideration for them, 
as well as for consideration for the rules of this House, the 
committee formulating this bill has met their objections by 
bringing in a bill clear of these provisions. Now, I want to be 
consistent, and I believe they ought to be consistent, and that 
this committee ought to be consistent, and keep out of this bill 
substantive legislative propositions, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, for some years, 
whenever a District appropriation bill has been before this body 
for consideration I have stood here day in and day out, week 
in and week out, insisting upon respect for the rules of this 
House. My contention has never been other than that the rules 
of this House should be observed. I am here to-day, in offering 
this amendment, complying to the strict letter of the rules gov- 
erning this body. Heretofore substantive legislation has found 
its way into appropriation bills contrary to the rules of this 
House. The piece of legislation that is now proposed has just 
been decided by the Chairman to be within the rules of this 
House. gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pager], who is 
in charge of this bill, and who has just stated that he is in favor 
of its terms, provided it came in another way, should not be for- 
getful that this amendment is not now contrary to the rules of 
this body, but is in full compliance with those rules. I insist 
that Members vote their sentiments, and not undertake to get 
behind the subterfuge that heretofore objection has been made 
to substantive legislation in appropriation bills. 

Under the ruling just made by the Chair the legislation pro- 
posed in the amendment offered by me is not contrary to the 
rules, but is within them, and Members who cast their votes for 
this amendment are not now violating any parliamentary rule. 

Mr. BORLAND and Mr. McCOY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri. [Mr. Bor- 


The 


LAND] is recognized. 
Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, the very purpose of the 
Holman rule, I want to say to my colleague from North Caro- 


lina [Mr. Pace}, is to permit legislation being put upon appro- 
priation bills if it has the purpose of retrenching public ex- 
penditures, 

The evil that has been complained of heretofore, when the 
Democratic side of the House was fighting this practice of over- 
loading appropriation bills with legislation, was the evil of 
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putting on legislation which increased publie expenditures 
Every one of those bills that came in in the past, during the 
| time I was a Member of this House under the Republican 
régime, contained items of new legislation increasing pyp)jc 
expenditures in violation of the rules of the House. 

But the Holman rule is intended for the sole purpose 


yf er. 
mitting legislation—something which is broader than me item 


re lim- 
itation—substantive legislation, if it has the effect of fetreneh: 


| ing or reducing expenditures; and we have declared py an 
almost united party action that that was our principle, that 
legislation of that character really belonged upon an appropria- 
tion bill. We have denominated it “legislation.” We have met 
that issue fairly by the adoption of the Holman rule, and if now 
that Holman rule is to be abrogated by a rule of the committee 
to the effect that it will not put on any legislation, even though 
| it retrench expenditures, it is still within the power of any 
| Member of Congress under the rules of the House to offer such 
legislation ; and that is the very scope and purpose, I might say 
of this proposition. P 

Now, as to the argument of the gentleman from Illinois [\r 

MANN], that some one could sell Government buildings in the 

National Capital for nonpayment of such assessments for strect 
paving, it is probably so long since my friend from Tlinois read the 

celebrated case of McCullough against Maryland and the opinion 
of the Chief Justice in that case that he has forgotten that |oca] 
power can seize any of the property of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? i 

Mr. BORLAND. No. The gentleman from Tlinois declined 
to yield to me. 

Mr. MANN. I did not. 

Mr. BORLAND. I asked the gentleman to yield. 

Now, we have beeh operating for 14 years in this District, 
since the year 1894, under a law which is just this law exactly— 
a law applying to assessments for sidewalks. That law is found 

| in volume 28 of ‘the Statutes at Large, on page 244. It is re- 
| ferred to specifically in this amendment, which is an arnendment 
proper to be used in this case, so that under the gentleman's 
contention for 19 years we have been in danger of having our 
public buildings sold for the nonpayment of a sidewalk tax. Of 
course, no such state of affairs ever existed or can exist under 
the law as it now stands or under such amendments to it as 
may from time to time be made in pursuance of it. 

Mr. SISSON. It does not change it now. 

Mr. BORLAND. No; as the gentleman from Mississippi says, 
it does not change it now. There is not much objection to this 
proposition, even at this late day, on the merits. I want to say 
that when I introduced this bill a year ago it provided that only 
one-half of the expense of the street pavement should be in- 
curred at the cost of the abutting property owner. The District 
Committee, clothed with diseretion to consider this bill, in its 
wisdom changed that to a charge on the property owner for the 
improvement of the street for an average width of 40 feet. 

It has been contended—and even as late as to-night’s Wash- 
ington papers—that because Washington has very wide streets 
this law is unjust. I want to tell you that is a chimera. Wash- 
ington has on paper a number of wide streets, but in practice 
the width of the streets has been reduced by throwing the extra 
land back into the front yards of property owners, and the 
average road that is improved is only an average roadway. If 
any gentleman looks at Massachusetts Avenue, or any other of 
the avenues that are supposed to be of unusual width, on paper, 
he will see that the property owner, without tax or charge, |S 
enjoying a large front yard which he actually uses as his own 
property. That is what becomes of your wide streets. They are 
not improved at the expense of the abutting property owne™ 
and will not be. ite 

But there is another feature that is of great interest 1) ©” 
nection with this matter, and that is the schedule as to what ! 
to be paved under this appropriation. gees 

Mark, gentlemen, these are the streets that the District Com 
missioners say are to be paved with asphalt under this a 
priation, There are about 20 of them. Listen to the width th 
is going to be paved: 

Northwest section: V Street from Tent adie 
Avenue, 32 feet; Warner Street from New Jersey _— to 
Fifth Street, 30 feet; K Street from Washington sae 
Twenty-eighth Street, 50 feet; I Street from Twenty -sixth © ‘ 
to Virginia Avenue, 38 feet. 

Southwest section: Howison Place, M Street to * "Yk 
feet; M Street from Half Street to First Street, #0’ 
Street from Four-and-a-half Street to Eighth et ee . 

Northeast section: Thirteenth Street from B PIT, ‘ct; 
Street, 35 feet; Ninth Street from H Street to K Street, o¢ 


h Street to Florida 


to N Street, 24 
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K Street from Seventh Street to Tenth Street, 40 feet; Tennes- 
soe Avenue from B Street to D Street, 40 feet. 

Southeast section: Massachusetts Avenue from Thirteenth 
street to Fourteenth Street, 40 feet; New Jersey Avenue from 
M Street to N Street, 40 feet ; Pennsylvania Avenue (south side) 
from end of pavement to bridge, 32 feet; I Street from Eleventh 
Street to Thirteenth Street, 34 feet; E Street from Seventeenth 
street to Eighteenth Street, 35 feet; Thirteenth Street from 
Pennsylvania Avenue to Potomac Avenue, 32 feet; I Street from 
Sixth Street to Seventh Street, 32 feet; Potomac Avenue from 
Kigbth Street to Ninth Street, 40 feet. 

Georgetown: Wisconsin Avenue from Thirty-fourth Street to 
Thirty-fifth Street, 35 feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will! get his five minutes, 
although he was discourteous to me. 

Mr. BORLAND. I have had no intention to be discourteous 
to the gentleman, but I did not like his refusal to yield to me. 

Mr. MANN. I did not refuse to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then I am mistaken. I am very glad to 
earn that. 

There is only one of these streets that is wider than 40 feet 
in its roadway, and that is the handsome K Street. I under- 
take to say that on K Street the property bears a relatively high 
value on account of the extra width, so that it could bear the 
extra cost. But on K Street, under the liberal proposal of this 
amendment, they will only pay for 40 feet of pavement, so that 
there can be no injustice done even to the fortunate owners of 
property on K Street. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will yield in a minute to my friend from 
Wisconsin. It has been said also that somebody or other might 
own a wedge at the corner of an avenue where it intersected a 
street. Why, bless your soul, the United States Government 
owns hearly all of those wedges, and now it is proceeding to buy 
all the rest of them that it can buy. They are in the hands of 
the Federal Government; but wherever those wedges are in the 
hands of private owners, on account of the extra light and air 
that they have around them they have an increased value and 
they sell for an unusually high price, more than enough to ab- 
sorb a dozen such expenses as this pavement. 

Now I will yield to my friend from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the enumeration that the gentleman 
gave, did he include the so-called avenues, or only the so-called 
streets / 

Mr. BORLAND. I took this illustration verbatim from the 
- statement of the commissioners as to the streets proposed 
to be paved. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Take, for instance, the Avenue of the 
Presidents, Rhode Island Avenue, Vermont Avenue, New Jersey 
Avenue. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman from Mis- 
sourl yield to Jet me answer that question? 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say in answer to the 
sentieman from Wisconsin that a few days ago I saw the state- 
ent nade in a report by one of the officers of the District of 
Volumbia to Congress that certain additional appropriations 
Were asked for beeause of the extreme width of the avenues in 
‘he District of Columbia. I addressed a written communication 
to that official, and asked him to name to me the avenues that 
Were 160 feet wide, as he said. His answer was that Pennsyl- 
ro a is the only one, except five or six squares of 

ousiina Avenue, 

Mr, STAFFORD. 


There are some in excess of 40 feet, 


finthn ORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to yield 
Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman answer my question? 

= there not some in excess of 40 feet? 

a _ BORLA ND. Yes; I undertake to say that the Avenue of 

_¢ Fresidents is paved in excess of 40 feet, and so is K Street 

‘id Massachusetts Avenue. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But will the gentleman from 
url explain that the property owners will not have to pay 
“ws more than 40 feet. 

attics RLAND, The property will justify a greater expendi- 
ts ae fea ee account of its greater value, but it is limited 

“<t, anyway: 

ot: STAFFORD, Why should you limit it to 40 feet? Those 
the, Property on the wide avenues are more able to pay 
~ ‘He people who live on the narrower side streets. 
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Mr. BORLAND. That is a concession to a clamor that I do 
not regard as sound, that because a man lives on a street of 
extra width he ought to be treated with some special consid- 
eration; but I point it out for the purpose of showing that 
under no circumstances is any injustice done on account of the 
width of the avenues. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Wil] the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I am asking for infor- 
mation. The gentleman has been speaking of K Street. That 
calls to my mind the fact that between Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Streets, K Street on one side is bordered by a public 
park. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Franklin Park, owned by the 
Government of the United States, and the United States wil! 
have to pay for that. 

Mr. BORLAND. The chairman of the District Committee 
suggests that Franklin Park is a Government reservation, anil 
that the private owners would not have to pay for it, but that 
the Government would have to pay for it. I take it that is true 
of many of these other wide streets. I think there is hardy 
a municipality in the country outside of Washington where 
the property owner does not pay for the special improvements 
abutting on his own property, and I think that rule ought to 
be applied, with some limit of fairness, to the property in the 
District of Columbia. I hope the amendment will pass. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I believe my distinguished friend 
from Missouri is an able lawyer, and probably he has forgotten 
more law than I ever knew. Evidently he has forgotten all he 
knew on this subject. He said that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has made a decision which would affect this case. 
I challenge the gentleman to produce any decision of the Su- 
preme Court which shows that Congress can not pass a law 
authorizing the sale for taxes of Government property belong- 
ing to the United States. 

Mr. BORLAND. And I challenge the gentleman to point out 
where we have undertaken to do any such thing. 

Mr. MANN. I will do it. 

Mr. BORLAND. And I will show, further, that the defect, 
if it is a defect, exists in the present law; the same law pre- 
cisely. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman's bill provides that all the costs 
shall be assessed against the abutting property owners. Then 
it provides for the collection of the assessment through the sale 
of the property by reference to the statutes that requires the 
District Commissioners, in the case of Franklin Park named, 
to assess one-half the cost of paving K Street against Franklin 
Park, and if the assessment is not paid it requires the District 
Commissioners to sel] the property. It will not be the first 
time that public property has been sold for special assessments. 
Property of cities is sold for special assessments constantly. 
The property of a municipality is sold for special assessments 
constantly; but here is a proposition to permit the District 
Commissioners to sell the property of the United States. It 
is not customary anywhere that I know of to permit a munici- 
pality to order the sale of property belonging to the superior 
organization. Now, if the gentleman from Missouri will pro- 
duce the decision, I will eat the book. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted on this amendment. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that all de 
bate on this amendment is exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has so stated. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then, a motion to strike out the last word in 
order to debate is not in order? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to address the committee for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I think it is fair to state, not 
only for this Committee on Appropriations, but for the District 
Committee, that when we were discussing the assessment and 
improvement item under the bill your subcommittee decided tht 
that law in reference to the present assessment and improve 
ment should be changed. We then conferred with the chair 
man of the District Committee and asked him, so that the item 
might be in order under the Holman rule, to report such abil! 
The District Committee in drafting the measure went further 
than the Appropriations Committee asked it to do by including 
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practically in that biil all the streets of the city of Washington. 
That was not the request of the subcommittee nor of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, but the District Committee having 
the full right under the Holman rule and the holding of the 
Chair to do this, this is as properly before the House as any 
item in the bill, because we are proceeding under the rules of 
the House to consider this, and this bill is 
i -as any item in the bill. 

purpose of the Holman rule was to permit this sort of 
legislation on an appropriation bill, because the English-speak- 
ing people have been able to retrench expenses by putting riders 
ypropriation bills. 
The law in relation to the sale of property in this bill is 
itical with the present law in relation to ass 





ing to streets and sidewalks, because it refers 

provision read by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BorLanp]. 
] r of the District Commissioners is not enlarged, except 

that a greater amount is assessed against the property owners. 

In cther words, the power now in the commissioners is as great 

as it would be if this amendment were agreed to. 


’ the amendment is agreed to, it simply means that the Fed- 
it will respond as the preperty owners do when 
street in front of Government property is improved. It now 

ponds as property owners do in a street in front of Gevern- 
ment property if the improvement is made, and therefore the 
power the gentleman frem Illineis refers to is not a power 


eral Governme 


greater than the commissioners after thi endment is agreed 
to is is a question whether, under the Holman rule, we 
will tal pportunity where we may » a chance to get 
it th y » other body or not. If this bill es over to the 
other body by itself, the chance of ever writing it into law is very 





dowy and distant, so far as the future is « ‘erned. But if 


as much before the | 
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makes no difference. 
here. I would like to have five minutes. 





Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regyja; 
order. = 
Mr. SIMS. I shall have to take it on the next paragra)), It 


No time will be saved. It is pertinent 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland ob jecis 


and the question is on agreeing to the amendment. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded py \. 
Levy) there were—ayes 30, noes 40. ren ata 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make the | 


. point 
| of order that there is no querum present. 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I moye {),, 


ssments relat- | 
specifically to the | 


| of the Committee of the Whole House on the staie of the 


i put on this bill, the chances are that it may become a law 
in the District of Columbia bill, 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Will the gentieman yield? 
Mr. SISSON. I will. 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Does not th 1e reason pre- 
il in another body for placing on the bill riders that they may | 
] lie i law ? 
ISSON rh s true; and if they do it under their | 
re res} ible for it. But, Mr. Chairman, I doe not 
t privilege to be exercised there and we not to have the | 
right here, If they put on amendments over there which 


l » expenses of the Federal and the District governments, 
then the House of Representatives, if they are an economical 
ave the right to meet that with the correspond- 
In other words, to use a homely 


sion, “ What is sauce for the goose ought te be sauce for 


I 
uce expenses, 


‘ 
*REEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


. SISSON. Certainly 
r. GREEN of Iowa. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
this amendment is the same in form as the provision for other 


1 


as nts for sidewalks? 


SISSON. No. I said the powers vested by this amend- 


1 in the District Cemmissioners are identical with the 
powers vy vested in the commissioners. It dees not change 
the pov of the District Commissioners to make the assess- 
mel lt simply changes the amount that may be assessed 
agi property owner. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The point I had reference to was that 
this amendment simply contains a provision for publishing 
iF i the assessment. 

Mr. SISSON. I did not say that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; the gentleman did not say that. 


I am saying it. It does not state what the notice shall be. It 
does not provide for any hearings. 
Mr, SISSON. The general law here 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, the general law is 
by this amendment. 
ir. SISSON. The power of the District Commissioners and 
manner are provided for in another section of the Dis- 


not made a part 


Ww. 

ir. GREEN of Iowa. But it was not provided in this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SISSON. This is simply for the purpose of enabling this | 
power of the District Commissioners to be enlarged, so that 
the may the assessment against the property owner, and 
they do that by assessing it all in the exact manner that they 


There is no difference in procedure. 
is in the amount to be paid by the property 


assess a part of it now. 
The only difference 
owners 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to address the com- 


mittee for five minutes. 


| 


| 
| 
| 






the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. CuLtor having ac. 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Hut, ¢ 
reported that that committee had had under considera D ‘ 
bill H. R. 10523, the District appropriation bill, and had Col 
to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


sy unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted 
To Mr. Porter, for five days, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

To Mr. L’Encte, for the day, on account of illness. 

COMMISSION OF FINE ABTS (H. DOC. NO. 461). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the fol- 
lowing, which the Clerk reported: 

Ordered, That Mouse Document No. 461, the report of the Commission 
of Fine Arts, be printed with illustrations. m 

Mr. MANN. ‘That was net ordered before? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The matter went before the 
Senate and was referred back, as it contained illustrations. 

Mr. MANN. I know what took place in the Senate. The Se- 
ate did net order it printed, because they said the House had 
ordered it printed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it wil! be so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the 
currency bill, having had that permission granted last session 
but having failed to take advantage of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, having to-day been denied the op- 
portunity to address the Hoase and again denied the right t 
the floor when I was entitled te it, the minority having had no 
opportunity this afternoon, I object. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman wili state it. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, during the discussion of the 
banking and currency bill in the House I made a speech and 
obtained permission to extend my remarks in the Recosp. My 
parliamentary inquiry is, as the banking and currency bill bas 
now finally been disposed of, have I that privilege now’ ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would say with ret 
erence to the leave given to the gentleman at that time that 
the time has expired, and if the gentleman desires that per 
mission new leave would have to be given. : 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt some arrangement may be mace 
by which leave will be granted to everybody, but it will not 
be granted to the majority and not to the minority. = | 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, the parliamentary inquiry - 
as I understand the rule, when unanimous consent is obtained 
to extend remarks in the Recorp upon any bil! this risht 0° 
tains until five days after the bill has finally passed. , 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will say to the geu- 
tleman that the rule is exactly the reverse. The time extentie’ 
to the gentleman was five days after the passage of me - 
and was in another session of Congress. That time has & 
pired and the leave is abrogated because of the rule itself. i. 

Mr. FOWLER. But, Mr. Speaker, the bill has not been passe 
yet. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It was passed by the a 
and the purpose of the gentleman’s leave has been fulfilled, 
although the gentleman did not take advantage of it. oir’. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, a further parliamentary ing. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state It 

Mr. FOWLER. Does not that rule obtain until five = ; 
the passage of the bill by both Houses instead of by one 
Houses? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


f the 


It does not. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


\ message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
ani yunced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
pill of the following title: 

H. R. 11003. An act to provide for expenses of representatives 
of the United States at the International Maritime Conference | 
for Safety of Life at Sea. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the | 
following resolutions, in which the concurrence of the House of | 
Representatives was requested : 

Senate concurrent resolution 11. 


lved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed for the use of the Senate 1, additional copies 
of Senate Document No. 357, volumes 1 and 2, Sixty-first Congress, and 
Senate Document No, 1063, Sixty-second Congress, being a compilation 
of the treaties, conventions, international acts, protocols, and agree- 


met etween the United States of America and other powers from 

1776 to 1913; and that the superintendent of documenis is hereby 

ut red to order reprinted such copies of the foregoing documents 
be required for sale by his office in accordance with law. 


Senate concurrent resolution 12. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of ee esretens concurring), 
That there be printed for the use of Congress 80,000 copies of the Federal 
reserve act in pamphlet form, to be apportioned as follows: Thirty-five 
thousand copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 20,000 
copies for the use of the Senate, 5,000 copies for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the Senate, 5,000 copies for the use 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency of the House, 5,000 copies 
for the use of the document room of the Senate, and 10,000 copies for 
the use of the document room of the House. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS 
APPROVAL, 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following joint resolution : 

Hi. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution for recognition of the services 
of the late David Du B. Gaillard, lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, as a member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, and for the relief of Mrs. Katherine Davis 
Gaillard. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committce on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11008. An act to provide for expenses of representatives 
of the United States at the International Conference for Safety 
of Life at Sea, 

SENATE BILL AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill and concurrent reso- 
lution of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
— and referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated 
DELOW : 

_ 8.5454. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
lease to the city of Port Angeles, Wash., certain property; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands; and 

_S. Con. Res. 11. Coneurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of Senate Document No. 357, Sixty- 
first Congress, and Senate Document No. 1063, Sixty-second 
Congress, being a compilation of treaties, conventions, etc., be- 
tween the United States and other powers; to the Committee 
on Printing. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

+he motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 55 
muutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet on Monday, De- 
cember 22, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
Were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
s 1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
ae of a communication of the Secretary of the Interior of 
ie loth instant submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 
bration in the sum of $5,000 for the preservation, develop- 
met . administration, and protection of the national monuments 
an ed under the provisions of the act of June 8, 1906 (34 
—— S., 225), entitled “An act for the preservation of American 
quides” (H, Doc, No. 506); to the Committee on Appropri- 
us and ordered to be printed. 
2 4 letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
inane of a communication of the Secretary of War of the 16th 
by ut Submitting an urgent deficiency appropriation required 
Unden ja tomian Canal Commission for the current fiscal year 
‘ item 4 of the appropriations made by the sundry civil 


anti 


atic 





act of June 23, 19138, being for skilled and unskilled labor on 
the Isthmus, ete., $2,250,000 (H. Doc. No. 507): to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 


| referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 


Mr. McCOY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10946) to regulate the judicial 
procedure of the courts of the United States, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 157), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. POST, froin the Committee on Elections No. 1, to which 
was referred tiie resolution (H. Res. 356) to dismiss the 
charges filed by John P. Grace against Richard S. Whaley be 
dismissed, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 158), which said resolution and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11098) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to authorize the sale and disposition of 
surplus or unallotted lands of the diminished Colville Indian 
Reservation in the State of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11094) for the relief of the Turtle Moun- 
tain Chippewa Indians, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11095) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to expend the proceeds arising from the sale of town 
sites on the Yuma Rservation in California, and the Colorado 
River-Reservation in Arizona and California; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11096) authorizing the Tuscarora Nation 
of New York Indians to lease or sell the limestone deposits upon 
their reservation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 11097) to amend the laws 
relating to shippers’ manifests of merchandise for exportation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R, 11098) to provide 
for the establishment and maintenance of mining experiment 
stations, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 11099) authorizing and 
directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to prepare and 
establish a single uniform classification of freight, with its rate 
schedule, and to prescribe rules for the ascertainment and 
apportionment of freight operating expenses; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BYRNS- of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11100) to author- 
ize the Secretary of War to complete the erection of Locks and 
Dams B, C, and D, and put same into operation in the Cumber- 
land River below Nashville, State of Tennessee, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 11101) to establish a miring 
experiment station at Flat River, St. Francois County, Mo., to 
aid in the development of the mineral resources of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11102) provid 
ing that the marriage of a homestead entryman to a homestead 
entrywoman shall not impair the right of either to a patent, 
after compliance with the law a year, to apply to eixsting en- 
tries; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 11103) to amend section 
1, chapter 209, of the United States Statutes at Large, volume 
27, entitled “An act providing when plaintiff may Sue as a poor 
person and when counsel shall be assigned by the eourt,” and 
to provide for the prosecution of writs of error and appeals in 
forma pauperis, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 11104) to provide for a de- 
ferred-residence homestead; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 

By Mr. MAGUIR® of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11105) to 
provide for the encouragement of live stock, agricultural, horti- 
cultural, machinery, and the industrial exhibits in the various 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 11106) for the erection of a 
public building at Delphos, Ohio; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11107) to provide for the purchase of a site 
for a public building at Celina, Ohio; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11108) for the erection of a public building 
at St. Marys, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 11109) pro- 
viding for the erecticn of a public building at the city of El 
Dorado, Ark.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11110) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to contract with irriga- 
tion districts, organized under State laws, for the construction 
by the Government of reservoirs and canals and the operation 
of the same, the Government to be compensated for the costs 
thereof by tax levies made on the lands of the water users of 
irrigation districts as provided by the statutes of the State in 
which the irrigation district may be situated; to the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 11111) to amend sections 1 
and 105 of the Judicial Code, to provide for the appointment 
of a district judge, district attorney, and marshal for the west- 
ern district of South Carolina, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 11112) to create the Gettys- 
burg Peace Memorial Commission, charged with the duty of 
locating the memorial on the Gettysburg battle field to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of that battle, July 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, 19138; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11113) to enlarge, ex- 
tend, remodel, etc., post-office building at Findlay, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 11114) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to donate to the city of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., one condemned bronze gun and three pyramids 
of shell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. STANLEY: A bill (H. R, 11167) to prescribe the con- 
ditions under which corporations may engage in interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 11168) to prescribe 
the conditions under which corporations may engage in inter- 
state commerce, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: Resolution (H. Res, 355) re- 
gurding the Government ownership and operation of telegraph 
and telephone lines; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

3y Mr. POST: Resolution (H. Res. 356) to dismiss the 
charges filed by John P. Grace against Richard S. Whaley; to 
the House Calendar. 

By Mr. KINDEL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 179) to estab- 
lish a fair and relative parcel-post graduate; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11115) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Earl W. Shaffer; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTON: A bill (H. R. 11116) granting a pension to 
Z. B. Partridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BRODBECK: A bill (H. R. 11117) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Householder; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11118) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Stair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11119) granting an increase of pension to 
John Zumbrum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11120) to correct the military record of 
Jeremiah Stover; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 11121) for the relief of 
the heirs of Hase Burns; to the Committee on War Claims. 

sy Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11122) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lyman U. Humphrey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11123) granting an increase of pension to 
C. H. Jewett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTOR: A bill (H. R. 11124) for the relief of the 
heirs of the late Samuel H. Donaldson; to the Committee on 
Claims. 





By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 11125) granting ay in- 
crease of pension to Emanuel Sheese; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11126) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11127) granting an increase of pension to 
Simeon Mick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DERSHEM: A bill (H. R. 11128) granting an in. 
crease of pension to Jacob T. Yarger; to the Committee on py. 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 11129) granting a pension to 
Abram §8. Rich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11130) granting a pension to Mary Jane 
Patrick ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11131) granting an increase of pension to 
John Woolley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11132) granting an increase of pension to 
Clark Canfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill. (H. R. 11183) granting an increase of pension to 
William Rook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11134) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha D. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: a bill (H. R. 11185) granting a pension 
to Alice P. Knapp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 11136) granting a pension 
to Guy L. Joslin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 11137) for the relief of J, p. 
Clark; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11138) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 11189) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph M. Ashcraft; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11140) granting a pension to Oscar Swee. 
ten; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11141) granting a pension to Clifford Swee- 
ten; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11142) for the relief of Peter Helfman: to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11148) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Frederick Feninger; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11144) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Herman Kneofler; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. GOEKBE: A bill (H. R. 11145) granting an increase of 
pension to James Liggit; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill! (H. R. 11146) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Larsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A Dill (H. R. 11147) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Bruce Myers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 11148) 
granting a pension to Michael E. Fogarty; to the Committee 02 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY:.A bill (H. R. 11149) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frederick H. Rix; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 11150) granting an i 
crease of pension to Francis S. Altman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 11151) granting an 
crease of pension to John Q. Adams; to the Committee 0 
Invalid Pensions, : 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 11152) granting a pensio! 
to William Gilligan; to the Committee on Pensions. io 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11158) granting a pension to Arthu! De- 
mers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11154) granting an increase 0 
Irannie Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. a 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11155) granting an honorable discharge 
George D. Tracy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11156) granting an honorable discharge 
Patrick Kennedy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. ret of 
By Mr. MITCHELL: A bill (H. R. 11157) for the rei 
John A. Gauley; to the Committee on Claims. Hyde; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11158) for the relief of Thomas C. Hyde, 
to the Committee on Claims, z 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11159) for the relief of John Mc( 
Committee on Military Affairs. 5 nsio 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 11160) granting © pem 
O. A. Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid penaom. nsion t0 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11161) granting an increase of pens 
Samuel Blair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Ry Mr. MITCHELL: A bill (H. R. 11162) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret Gallagher; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Ry Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11163) for the relief of Lewis 
Wood; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ny Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (MH. R. 11164) 
grauting an increase of pension to David Tanyer; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Ry Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: A bill (H, R. 11165) for 
the relief of the heirs of Thomas F, Clayton; to the Committee 
on War Claims, 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. BR. 11166) for the 
relief of Wilhelmina Rohe; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


By Mr. SELLS: Petition of the business men of Newport, 
Tenn., favoring the passage of House bill 5308, relative to mail- 
order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of Patent and Enameled Leather 
Manufacturers’ Association, and committee on manufactures of 
the board of trade of Newark, N. J., favoring bill to compel 
eoneerns to properly label goods; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of C. B. McLaury, of New Brunswick, N. J., 
protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of citizens of Navesink, Sea Bright, Elberon, and 
Long Branch, protesting against the passage of the seamen’s 
bill im its present form; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WLLLIS: Petition of Mrs. J. E. Myers and 90 others, 
members of the Woman’s Missionary Society of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Bucyrus, Ohio, favoring an .amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit ~olygamy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXH, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of directors of the 
Washington Board of Trade, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Retail Merchants’ Association, protesting against any 
change in the half-and-half principle of the act of 1873; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BALTZ: Petition of the Grundy County (Ti.) Bar 
Association, favoring the passage of a certain amendment to 
House bill 9573, rearranging the Federal court districts in the 
State of Illinois; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Papers to accompany bill 
(H. R. 10090) granting an increase of pension to Edgar A. 
Bullis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Petition of citizens of the seventh con- 
gressional district of the State of Alabama, favoring the pas- 
sage of the Lindquist pure-fabric law; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARLIN: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 11041) 
for the relief of L. ©. Reid and Fannie B. Betts; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER: Memorial of the Advancement Association 
of Pacific Junction, Wis., protesting against the passage of the 
seamen’s bill in its present form; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DIXON: Petition of citizens of Hartsville and Taylors- 
ville, Ind., favoring the passage of the Lindquist pure-fabric 


and leather bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


By Mr. EDMONDS: Petitions of Business Science Club, Phila- 
delphia, and Employees’ Association of Philadelphia, favoring 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard as location for a new dry dock; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

3y Mr, ESCH: Petition of the directors of the Washington 
Board of Trade, the Chamber of Commerce, and the Retail 
Merchants’ Association, protesting against any change in the 
half-and-half principle of the act of 1873; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

_ By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of the Beverly Board of Trade, 
indorsing the movement for the purpose of designating the 
Boston Navy Yard as the place for building a ship; to the Com- 
Inittee on Naval Affairs, 

_ By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petitions of the Business 
Science Club of Philadelphia and the Employees’ Association, 
Philadelphia, favoring the Philadelphia Navy Yard as the loca- 
Uon for the new dry dock; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
é By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania : Petition of citizens of Lycom- 
ng County, Pa., favoring legislation to pension emergency men; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY : Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 11149) 
erinting an inerease of pension to Frederick H. Rix; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Memorial of the Federation of Jewish 
Farmers of America, favoring the passage of a bill for ade- 
ae rene credit facilities; to the Committee on Banking and 

rency, 
> By Mr. MAHAN: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
“ew Haven, Conn., favoring the passage of House bill 6282, 
se to the restriction of narcotics; to the Committee on 
ays and Means. 

\so, petition of the German-American Alliance of New York, 
es ‘Sting against the passage of the Burnett immigration bill; 
0 oy Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
an’ _ McCLELLAN: Petition of the common couneil of the 
tern. Ludson, N. ¥., relative to the location of the deep-water 
re lal of the Hudson River at Hudson, N. Y.; to the Com- 

‘tee on Rivers and Harbors. 


SENATE, 
Monpay, December 22, 1913. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

We bless God for the light and glory of a new day. Thou 
hast not been satisfied to unveil Thy face to show us Thy glory 
alone, but Thou hast been’ pleased to make us partners with 
Thyself in the execution of a great plan and coworkers together 
with God in that which works out the design of the divine mind. 
So with our hands full of this divine commission, with our 
lives full of the divine plan, we must give ourselves day by day 
to the execution of the task that God has committed to us. 

In so far as Thou hast given us in trust a personal influence 
may it be for the establishment of the highest and the best 
among men. In so far as Thou hast committed unto us power 
may it be to restrain evil and to help on the good. In so far 
as Thou hast committed to us wisdom may it be used for the 
working out of the wise designs of God among men, so that our 
whole life with all its energies may be consecrated to the plan 
that God has revealed to us through His Son, our Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ. We ask the blessing of God upon us this 
day, for His holy name’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read 
and approved. 

TELEPHONE SERVICE IN THE DISTRICT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents a commumnica- 
tion from the Public Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting information relative to telephone serv- 
ice in the District, which information was requested by the 
Senate in a resolution of November 13, 1913. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the communication should be 
printed and referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will bear with the Chair, he will state that it is a very 
large document and contains a great deal of matter the printing 
of which the Chair is in doubt about, and the Chair would 
prefer to refer it first to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that reference first would be 
proper under the circumstances. , 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to make an inquiry in regard to 
the disposition of the report. I could not hear what the Chair 






























said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair stated that, in the first 
instance, he would refer the communication to the Committee on 
Printing, as it appears to be a very voluminous decument, and 
the Chair is in doubt as to whether it should be printed. It 
will be referred to the Committee on Printing, and the Senator 
from Nebraska can consult with the members of that committee 
in reference to the printing. 

Mr. NORRIS. That course is satisfactory, I will say to the 
Chair. 

FEDERAL RESERVE CITIES. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I present several tele- 
grams, including one from the mayor of the city of Seattle, 
Wash., setting forth the claims of the city of Seattle to be desig- 
nated as a Federal reserve city under the currency act which is 
about to be enacted. I ask that they be printed im the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the request of the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There are several telegrams that I sub- 
mit, and I ask that they be printed in the Recorp. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Upon what subject? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Upon the subject of the city of Seattle 
being made a Federal reserve city under the national banking 
act. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is not any real desire on the part of 
the Senator that they be printed in the Recorp, I wish that he 
would withdraw the request. The bill has passed, the subject is 
settled, and it is only filling the Recorp with the views of indi- 
vidual citizens. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
Senator said. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say if there is not any good reason why the 
telegrams should be printed in the Recorp and if the Senator is 
not particularly interested in having them printed, I wish he 
would withdraw the request. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I would be very glad to comply with the 
wish of the Senator from Utah, and would comply if I were not 
particularly interested in having these telegrams printed. I 
will say to the Senator that they are not altogether telegrams 
from private citizens. The principal telegram is from the mayor 
of Seattle. It is not a matter which has been settled; it is a 
public matter now before the country, and undoubtedly one 
which will be publicly discussed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not do just as well, I ask the Senator, 
to have the telegrams referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and let that committee consider them? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have no objection to their being re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency; I would be 
very glad if they were so referred; but I should like very much 
to have the statement contained particularly in the telegram of 
the mayor of the city of Seattle printed in the Recorp. It is not 
very long. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Washington 
whether he knows how many banks will probably be established. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am sorry to say that I do not know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course if there are to be but four, it is 
manifest that Seattle would not probably get one, whatever the 
wishes of the mayor and citizens of that city might be. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is very true. My understanding 
was that there would be not less than eight. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I quite agree with the Senator from Utah, 
Mr. President, that it would seem hardly necessary to commence 
burdening the Recorp now with telegrams and letters from citi- 
zens of the various cities, asking that their city chall be a 
reserve city, but, of course, I am not in the habit of objecting, 
and personally I will not object, although if the Senator could 
persuade himself that the same purpose would be reached by 
keeping them out of the Recvrp I wish he would do it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will allow me to make 
a statement with reference to the point made by the Senator 
from New Hampshire, I agree entirely with the Senator from 
New Hampshire in the general policy vf not burdening the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp with unimportant and extraneous mat- 
ter, and for that reason as to two of the telegrams which I 
have presented I withdraw the request which I have made. 
One of them, from the mayor of Seattle, I should like to have 
printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I simply wish to say 
in this same connection that my colleague and I have received 
a number of telegrams and letters on the same subject in refer- 
ence to our city. As is well known, we are measurably a rival 
of the magnificent city on the Sound; but we have not felt it 
advisable to present them and to encumber the Recorp with 
them. 
going in the Recorp we feel that our citizens should not be for- 
gotten in the matter. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I withdraw the request with the excep- 
tion of that as to the telegram from the mayor of Seattle. 


I could not hear quite clearly what the 





Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I regard this as a rather | 
The great danger to the proposed plan for a | 


serious matter. 
system of regiona: banks is local influence and political manipu- 
lation. In my judgment the plan is in a measure handicapped 
already by exemption from the civil-service rules. The system 
ought to be so established and managed as to command the 
utmost confidence of the people. 

I really should be glad to see a resolution introduced here 
and adopted to the effect that no Senator or Representative 
shall exert any influence for the making of selections for the 
location of regional banks. A free hand ought to be given to 
the organization committee and the Federal reserve board to 
act according to their judgment after full hearings. .If requests 
like this are thrust in here, and every Senator must advocate 
his own city or some other city in his State, and every Repre- 


While I do not want to object, if these matters are | 
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sentative some town in his district, we can readily see where 
we will land. 

I do not know that I ought to make any suggestion to any 
Senator, It is for each Senator to decide for himself. But my 
hope is that this problem is to be worked out independently of 
political influence. 

Mr. CLAPP. Senators and Representatives could not resist 
the pressure to make an effort to get these regional associa. 
tions in cities in their own States. I believe that if we should 
pass such a resolution it could not be honestly and in spirit 
carried out, as much as it may be deplored. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. With reference to the proposition of the 
Senator from Ohio, it seems to me that this is peculiarly a 
matter of public concern in which individuals are not primarily 
interested, but involving entire regions of the country, involving 
only the principal cities of the country. I do not think this is 
an appropriate time, however, to settle or to discuss the pro. 
priety or ethics of the question whether Senators should use 
any influence in reference to the selection of the regional! reserve 
cities. Should the Senator from Ohio introduce such a reso- 
lution it would be appropriate then to be discussed. It being 
not now before the Senate, I only desire to take this occasion to 
state that I do not altogether agree with the views the Senator 
from Ohio has expressed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to object to this 
telegram, but I give notice now that I shall object to the next 
one which is presented here. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SEATTLE, WASH., December 21, 1913, 
Hon. MILES POINDEXTER, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Request prompt united action of Washington delegation and other in- 
fluential friends presenting claims of Seattle for designation of Pacific 
Northwest regional reserve bank. Seattle banking capital deposits exceed 
Portland one-third. Washington banking statistics double Oregon 
Seattle more convenient and logical banking center for three-fourths 
Northwest than possible at Portland. Seattle clearing house con- 
stantly showing substantial increasing lead over Portland despite 
division of territory with Tacoma, Everett, Bellingham, other Wash- 
ington banking centers, whereas Portland without large vicinity bank- 
ing neighbors. Also impress important bearing of Seattle with existing 
Government revenues and disbursements, remembering regional! reserve 
bank becomes Government depositary and disbursing agency. Emphasize 
facts that all exnenditures of Alaska, Puget Sound Navy Yard, coast- 
defense forts, large postal contracts, forestry, and other Government 
services now made from Seattle. Also revenues assay office, Puget 
Sound customs district, internal revenue, and income tax are concen 
trated here. These Government revenues and disbursements centering 
at Seattle vastly exceed similar relations at Portland. Am confident 
all substantial business considerations and geographical relations amp!j 
support selection of Seattle as regional reserve center of Pacific North- 
west. Any necessary detail figures promptly furnished. Please present 
copies of this message to other members of Washington delegation, also 
my personal friends, Senators OWEN and Lewis, urging their assistanc 


| Congratulations all along the line for great accomplishment in passage of 


eople’s currency measure. 
fr Geo. 8. CorrretL, Mayor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had disagreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for 
the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic 
currency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, 
to establish a more effective supervision of banking in the 
United States, and for other purposes, agrees to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Grass, Mr. Korey, and 
Mr. Hayes managers at the conference on the part of the 
House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 8142) to authorize the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew, at or near 
Wilmot, Ark., in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted by the 
30ard of Trustees of Crescent City, Cal., favoring the construc: 
tion of a breakwater and for certain harbor improvements at or 
near that city, which were referred to the Comuittee on Col- 
merce. — 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a petition of Local Union ptm 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers of the | nited oo, 
and Canada, of Livermore Falls, Me., praying for the na 
of legislation to make lawful.certain agreements betwee = 
ployers and laborers, and persons engaged in agricult ure ( inal 
ticulture, and to limit the issuing of injunctions in ce! ane “ 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Comm! 
the Judiciary. 


DECEMBER 22, 








————— 


Mr. BURTON presented a petition of the Methodist Ministers’ 
\ssociation of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the adoption of an 
international agreement for the suspension of naval construc- 
tion, which was referred to the Conimittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have a resolution in the nature of 
petition from the Board of Common Council of Tempe, Ariz., 
in favor of a grant of certain lands lying near that city. It is 
very short and contains facts that I am afraid of losing in ref- 
erence to the matter. For that reason alone, for the preserva- 
tion of the facts, I ask that the resolution be printed in the 


Recorp, ind I purpose at the earliest convenient moment to in- 
troduce a bill on the subject. 
There being no objection, the matter was referred to the Com- 


mittee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Resolution 2, by the Common Council of Tempe. 


reas it is desirable that Tempe should secure title to land in the 
ity thereof containing deposits of material suitable for mac- 

imizing streets and roads; and 

eas large and very desirable deposits of calich suitable for 

macadamizing streets and roads are found in the southwest quarter 

of the southeast quarter of section 10 in township 1 north, range 4 
east, of the Gila and Salt River base and meridian ; and 

Whereas said land adjoins the north boundary line of the corporate 
limits of re and is accessible and desirable for the purpose above 
mentioned ; anc 

Whereas the title of said land is in the United States, and said land 
was on December 4, 1908, withdrawn from entry under the first 
form of withdrawal provided for in section 3 of the act of Congress 
of June 17, 1902; and 

Whereas it is believed by the common council of Tempe that said land 
will not in any way be needed or required by the Pnited States for 
any of the purposes contemplated by said act of June 17, 1902; and 

Whereas said land and no part thereof is suitable for agricultural pur- 
poses and is valuable only for the deposits suitable for road construc- 
tion contained therein: It is therefore 


Resolved by the Common Council of Tempe: 


(1) That Joseph T, Birehett, the mayor of Tempe, be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to take any and all 2 action as he 









may deem proper to seeure the title of the above-described land for 
I pe, either ty 8 cocmas act of Congress or otherwise, as he may be 
advised or deem bes 

(2) That a copy of_these resolutions be forwarded by the clerk of 
Tempe to Hon. Cart Haypen, the Representative in Congress for Ari- 


zona, and that like copies be forwarded to Hon. Marcus A. SmrrnH and 
llon. Henry F, ASHURST, the United States Senators from Arizona, and 
that they and each of them be, and are hereby, petitioned to use their 
best efforts to secure the title to the above-described land for Tempe, 
either through a special act of Congress or by such other means as 
they may deem proper, 

1, Curt W. Miller, town clerk of Tempe, do hereby certify that the 
above and foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolution passed 
by the comme council of Tempe at a meeting thereof held on cem- 
ber 913. 


In witness whereof I haye hereunto set my hand as town clerk 
of Tempe ast the corporate seal of Tempe this 2d day of December, 
~" [SEAL] Curt W. MILLER, Town Clerk. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I send to the desk a memorial which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLtver] left for me to present. 
I will ask that it be read, 


There being no objection, the memorial was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF TRADE, 

Philadelphia. 
honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
ited States in Congress assembled: 


This memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade respectfully repre- 
sents: 

_That the urgeney of the situation, as a blow to our American mer- 
chant marine, again compels the Philadelphia Board of Trade to address 
you in protons against the passage of Senate bill No. 136, known as the 
Seamen's bill: 

That its provisions are so radically wrong and will affect so seriously 
our fast disappearing deep-sea tonnage, and will equally cripple the 
lake and coast tonnage, that Congress should take counsel from the 
Practical experience of shipowners and agents before committing the 
( weornment to another death-dealing blow to the interests of our mer- 
can i€@ marine; 

That the provision as to the employment of able-bodied seamen for 

‘lng lifeboats, it is claimed by those best equipped to pass judg- 
*nt upon same, is impracticable, as the number required could not be 


47, 


0 tie 
Un 


T 








Secured; nor is such a provision necessary, as firemen and those em- 
ployed regularly on steamship lines are well qualified to discharge the 
duties now assigned them ; 

a i lat the board of trade is deeply interested in every proper provi- 
‘wo for the safety of passengers at sea, and believes that every wise 
, - Slould be made to that end, but Congress owes a duty to deal 
ween UY all interests and should halt the e legislation until 
he a ers and others interested be given, either hearings or through 


«ition of a commission, an opportunity to represent the char- 


a “tot legislation needed for the upbuilding of the American merchant 
eontinas ra An heey. handicapped in its competition for the world’s 
mmerce 1erefore 
eaten ‘emorialist, the Philadelphia Board of Trade, most earnestly 
No to. 2 your honorable bodies against the passage of Senate bill 
game 1. vOWD as the seamen’s pil without radically amending the 
“And wont the objections urged against its provisions. 
fenar } ' memorialist will ever pray. 


Wa. M. Coates, 
ase. President Philadelphia Board of Trade. 


W. R. Tucker, Secretary. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEBR. I asked for the reading of the memorial 
because the bill is not before this branch of Congress now; it 
is in the other House, and that was the only way the matter 
could be brought to the attention ef the people. 


SUITS AGAINST COMMON CARRIERS. 


Mr. SHIELDS. From the Committee on the Judiciary I re- 
port back favorably, with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, the bill (S. 3484) to amend paragraph 8, section 24, 
chapter 2, of the Judicial Code, and I submit a report (No. 146) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Tennessee, 
in as brief a statement as possible, tell the Senate what changes 
are proposed by the bill and what its effect will be if passed? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the object of this bill is to 
prevent the removal of causes brought in courts of the State 
against transportation companies under the commerce laws of 
the United States involving less than $3,000 to district courts 
of the United States. Section 28 of the Judicial Code, in de- 
fining the jurisdiction of district courts, confers on those courts 
jurisdiction of all suits arising under any law regulating com- 
merce regardless of the amount involved. This bill relates to 
that particular jurisdiction. 

The statute in question is the Carmack amendment to the 
intefstate commerce law which, as all Senators will remember, 
provides that the initial carrier shatl be liable to the shipper 
for any damage caused by loss, delay, or injury to the prop- 
erty after it has been received for transportation. Under sec- 
tion 28 of the Judicial Code the district courts are given juris- 
diction of such cases regardless of the amount or value in- 
volved: Therefore all cases arising under the commerce laws 
may be removed from the State courts to the district courts 
of the United States. It has become a custom of the transpor- 
tation companies against which suits of this character are 
brought to remove them even if the amount is but $25, thus 
entailing cost and delay, which amount to practically a denial 
of all remedy and absolutely emasculating the Carmack amend- 
ment making the initial carrier liable. 

The object of this amendment is to prevent removals of 
these cases from the State courts where the amount involved 
is under $3,000. 

To refresh the memory of Senators, I will read section 28 
of the Judicial Code: 

Sec. 28. Any suit of a ‘civil nature, at law or in equity, arising 
under the Constitution or laws of the United States, or treaties made, 
or which shall be made under their authority, of which the district 
courts of the United States are given original jurisdiction by this title, 
which may now be pending or which may hereafter be brought in any 
State court, may be removed by the defendant or defendants therein 
to the district court of the United States for the proper district.” 

That covers the particular class of cases to which I have re- 
ferred. This section provides for the removal of other cases 
not pertinent to the present issue. The concluding clause 
is in these words: 

Provided, That no case arising under an act entitled “An act re- 
lating to the liability of common carriers by railroad to their employees 
in certain cases,” approved April 22, 1908, or any amendment thereto, 
and brought in any State court of competent jurisdiction, shall be re- 
moved to any court of the United States. 

The proposed amendment is simply another provision to the 
effect that no suit brought under the commerce laws involving 
less than $3,000 in a court of competent jurisdiction shall be 
removed to a district court, but shall remain in the State courts, 
to be there finally determined. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee that 
his explanation is perfectly satisfactory to me, and I agree 
that the bill ought to be passed. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish to say that the bill was introduced 
by the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], who can, if it 
be thought necessary, more fully and clearly explain it than 
I have done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, being chapter 2351 
of Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large, be amended by inserting at the 
conclusion of section 28, chapter 3, of said act, the following: 

“And provided further, That no suit brought in any State court of 
competent jurisdiction against a railroad company or other corporation 
or person engaged in and carrying on the business of a common ear 
rier to recover damages for delay, loss of, or injury to property received 
for transportation by such comimon earrier, under section 20 of the 
act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, as amended 
June 29, 1906, April 13, 1905, February 25, 1909, and June 18, 1910, 
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shall be removed to any court of the United States where the matter 
in controversy does not exceed, exclusive of interest and costs, the 
sum or value of $3,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the Judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911, being chapter 231 
of Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large.” 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


3ills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3844) granting a pension to John Snider; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3845) granting a pension to Ada Cary McKenney 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (8S. 3846) granting a pension to Arria S. Sargent (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 


A bill (S. 3847) to provide for a public building at Big 
Springs, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


3y Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (S. 3848) authorizing the Secretary of War, in his dis- 
cretion, to deliver to the city of Tucson, State of Arizona, two 
condemned bronze or brass cannon, with their carriages and out- 
fit of cannon balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 3849) for the relief of Thomas C. Jones; to the Coin- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3850) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Pittsfield, Me.; and 

A bill (8S. 3851) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Fairfield, Me.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 3852) granting a pension to Caroline E. Remick; 

A bill (S. 3858) granting an increase of pension to William 
O. Steele; 

A bill (S. 3854) granting an increase of pension to Cornelius 
T. Ham; and 

A bill (S. 8855. granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Thorn: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

A bill (8S. 3856) granting an increase of pension to Lucinda 
Holmes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (8S. 3857) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
teynolds (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 3858) granting a pension to Hdna E. Mead (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3859) granting an increase of pension to Annie T. 
La Tourrette Romeyn (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 3860) granting an increase of pension to Amelia 
Raschig (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. 3861) granting an increase of pension to Henry O. 
Byers; and 

A bill (S. 3862) granting a pension to Anna O, Stanton; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (8. 3863) granting lands to Hot Springs Lodge, No. 62, 
Ancient Free‘and Accepted Masons, of Hot Springs, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (8S. 8864) to amend an act entitled “An act to protect 
the birds and animals in the Yellowstone National Park and to 
punish crimes in said park, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S, 8865) providing for the enployment of an engineer 
to take charge of the work of caring for the flood waters of 
the Puyallup, White, and Stuck Rivers, and other streams in 
King and Pierce Counties, State of Washington; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (8. 3866) for the relief of the heirs of John W, Massey; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


will be indefinitely postponed. 


COST OF LIVING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. KENYON. I introduce a joint resolution, and as that 
it be read. 

The joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 93) relative to the cost of liy. 
ing in the District of Columbia was read the first time 
title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolwed, etc., That the Department of Labor be, and herohy 
authorized and directed to make an inquiry into the cost : 
the District of Columbia, and to report thereon to Congress 

racticable, and that there be appropriated for this purpose 
£6,000 : and be it further 

Resolved, That the special agents and clerks employed under +; 
appropriation shall be selected from among the persons elici}|. on i 
civil-service register. ow 

Mr, KENYON. I ask that the resolution may be referreg {, 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Inasmuch as the resolution carries an appro- 
priation, I believe, under the law, it ought to go to the Commit. 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Sena 

Mr. KENYON. I assumed it would have to go to the Commit. 
tee on Education and Labor first, and then possibly to the Cow. 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of ti. 
Senate. I have no objection, however. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go to the Con. 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of hp 
Senate. ; 


by its 


is 
of living jy 
a8 early as 
the sum of 


AMENDMENTS TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GORE submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $500,000 in aid of the common schools in the Cherokee, 
Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Seminole Nations, etc, i. 
tended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation pil, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs ani 
ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to make a per capita payment to the enrollel 
members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians, ete. 
intended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to the omnibus claims bill, which was re 
ferred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the omnibus claims bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK. 


Mr. O’GORMAN submitted an amendment intended to be pr- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3091) to provide for cooperative 
agricultural extension work between the agricultural colleges 
in the several States receiving the benefits of an act of Congress 
approved July 2, 1862, and of acts supplemental thereto, and 
the United States Department of Agriculture, which was or 
dered to lie on the table and be printed. 


HATTIE A. KRUEGER AND LIZZIE KRUEGER, 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 237), which was read and referred to the Committe 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolwed, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby ' 
authorized and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the . 
ate to Hattie A. Krueger and Lizzie Krueger, sisters of Paul A. 
Krueger, late a clerk to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama “ 
of Arid Lands of the United States Senate, a sum equal to six oe 
salary, at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his Gost ) 
said sum to be considered as including funeral expenses and all ote 
allowances. 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES TO WORKMEN. 


Mr. KERN submitted the following resolution (%. Res. = 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agree 
to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary. of War be, and hereby is, airoete at 
supply the Senate with such information as {s available on, M on 
of the laws of the various States of the United States - : oe 
ig providing for systems of compensation of workme 
juries. 

ADDITIONAL CLERKS TO SENATORS. tA 

Mr. JONES. I ask to have taken from i Cn 
resolution 116, providing for an extra clerk for ye : ae 
Senator having fewer than three employees, aud tha 
definitely postponed. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 


ion 117, authoriz- 
e Senators t0 


the resolution 


Mr. JONES. I also ask that Senate resolution | 
ing the Vice President to appoint a committee of fiv 
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consider what clerical help should be allowed Senators and I do not deny that; that is entirely true. It is true that a 
Senate committees, be taken from the calendar and that it be | number who were known to be opposed to the bill and who later 





referred to the Committee on Rules. opposed it were absent; but I wiii say, Mr. President, that from 
‘The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, that action | my experience here it is a very unusual thing at any committee 
will be taixen. meeting of this body for each and every Senator who is a 
TATIONS “TWEEN THE GOVERNMENT AND THE DISTRICT. member of the committee to be present. 
Ne TT Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, will the Senator 
- GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have been handed an | 4) ‘ : aa 
Mr. d S f terd th allow me to interrupt him at that point? 
article which appeared in the Sunday Star of yesterday, the; Mr MYERS. Certainly; with pleasure. 


headlines of which are as follows: Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. Is it not a fact that prior to the 
The wi rkshop of the Naseer eetanse can Peatat Tttics anak time this bill was taken up and considered in the committee 
‘apital—Significance o —— ‘ x . i a i : “ oy Seg 

ot the culmination of process of evolving a seat of government. there was an understanding between one me mbe r of the « m 

ger | mittee, who thereafter was absent, and the chairman that this 
The article is by Henry B. Davis, a prominent member of the 


| bill would not be taken up in his absence? 
District bar, and as this matter, Mr. President, is being acutely | wr. MYERS. Does the Senator refer to the Senator from 


discussed at the present time in another body and will doubt- | yy), [Mr. Smoor}? 
less be transferred to this body, I ask that this communication Mr. CLARK of Wyoming inlin as » Senator 
be referred to the Committee on Printing with a view to having | om Utah. ares Beimeivetting: tothe Senator 
it published as a Senate document, if the committee thinks it of) y+ yrymRS. 1 will tell you all I know about the under. 
sufficient importance, ‘ standing between the Senator from Utah and myself. I was 
The VCS oer In the absence of objection, that going to reach that presently, but I will take it up right now. 
action will be taken. as the Senator from Wyoming has asked the question. 
SE BILL REFERRED. < 
ne Very soon after the tariff bill was passed, which was about 


the 4th or 5th of September, the Senator fr Ut: Mr. 
and operation of a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew at or near — 3 e Senator from th | 


Smoot] came to me and said he was opposed to the Hetch 
Wilmot, Ark., was read twice by its title and referred to the Hetchy bill, that he wanted to be present when it was considered 
Committee on Commerce. 


in the committee, and that he desired to be heard upon it before 

SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. it was reported out. He said that he was compelled to go home 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, as the introduction of bills ap- | to Utah to attend the wedding of his daughter, and asked me 
pears to have ceased, I desire to take occasion at this time to | either that until his return I should have it not reported or 
make a few remarks. that I should oppose the reporting of it—I do not remember 
On Saturday last the Senator from California [Mr. Works] | which—but he expressed a desire that the bill should not be 
introduced a bill (S. 3889) to repeal the Hetch Hetchy grant, | acted upon or reported out of the committee until he could be 


H. R. 8142. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, 


which has been enacted into law and approved by the President. here. I told the Senator from Utah that, so far as I personally 
I desire to make some remarks in connection therewith. I have | Was concerned, I would oppose action on the bill or the report- 


sent word to the Senator from California that I intended doing | ing of it until he could be present and be heard. 
so and would be pleased if he should be on the floor, although The Senator from Utah, in some discussion of this matter 


wy remarks will be very brief. during the debate on the Hetch Hetchy bill, used words to the 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if it | effect that I had promised him that the bill would not be re- 
would not be just as well to have morning business closed, and | ported until his return; but the Senator, if he meant just ex- 
then for him to make his remarks? actly that, was mistaken. I did not promise nor guarantee nor 


Mr. MYERS. I thought the morning business was about to | undertake to promise nor say that the bill would not be re- 
be closed, and I desire to speak before it is closed. I will ask | ported until his return. I told him that I would oppose report- 










if the order of reports of committees has been reached? ing it until his return, but that I could not speak for the whole 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been passed. committee. I am not the committee; I am only one member of 
Mr. MYERS. I thought that the morning business was about | the committee, and on anything before the committee my vote 

passed. I wanted to speak before it was entirely closed. only counts one, the same as the vote of any other Senator. I 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I gave notice on Saturday that | will say in that connection that the Senator from Utah—— 

at the conclusion of the morning business this morning I in- Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield just for a moment? 


tended to ask for the consideration of Senate bill 2860, providing Mr. MYERS. Certainly. 
a temporary method of conducting the nomination and election Mr. SMOOT. So that there may be no misunderstanding, 
of United States Senators. Mr. President, I want to state just what I understood regarding 
Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, my remarks will take only a | the matter. I fully believe that the Senator has stated it just 
short time. I desired to get in ahead of other business while we | as he understood it; but, Mr. President, if the Senator will re- 
were yet on the morning hour. member, before leaving I called his attention to the bill and said 
At the time the Senator from California [Mr. Worxs] intro- | I did not want the bill reported out of the committee. 
duced his bill for the repeal of the Hetch Hetchy grant he Mr. MYERS. Certainly. ; 
made some remarks in connection therewith, but from where I Mr. SMOOT. That I did not want any action taken on it 
sat I was unable distinetly to hear all he said; in fact, I heard | until I returned. 
very little of what he said. Had I heard what he said in rela- Mr. MYERS. Yes. 
tion to the Senate Committee on Public Lands, I would have Mr. SMOOT. I told the Senator that I had to go home to be 
made some brief comment at that time, but I certainly did not | present at the marriage of my daughter, and that I would get 
hear a word of what he said about the Senate Public Lands | back here just as quickly as possible; and I asked him if the 
Committee, and I only learned of it by reading his remarks in | bill could not remain in the committee until I returned, as I 
the Recorp of Saturday’s proceedings. I feel impelled by his | wanted to be heard upon it. The Senator told me he saw no 
remarks in regard to the Senate Public Lands Committee to say | reason why it should not remain there, and that he would see 
a few words by way of comment and explanation. that it was not reported, and, of course, I took it for granted 
_ In support of his rather unusual procedure in introducing a | that it would not be reported. 
bill fo repeal this grant, the Senator from California assigned I Rnow, of course, that the Senator can not control the action 
14 reasons for his action. I shall take no cognizance of any of of the committee, but I did think he could control calling the 
them, except the thirteenth, which pertains to the Senate Com- | committee together when there were so many members of the 
mittee on Publie Lands, of which I am chairman, as I feel | committee absent. The Senator knows that the Senator from 
that it calls for a few words from me in connection there- | California [Mr. Works] was out of the city, and he knows that 























With. Reason No. 13 is as follows: the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Crark] was out of the city. 
13. ‘The bill was reported out of the Committee on Public Lands in | He knows that nearly everybody who was opposed to the meas- 
—— “nee of a number of its members known to be opposed to it and | ure was out of the city. ; é + —s 
mous « nent Se pearing pe — made a special, setae. eee Of course I am not going to find any fault with the Senator 
al further hearfua’ ae Investigations "tae vere being demanded by | 2 any way, shape, or form if the balance of the committee 


“ply and vitally interested in the subject. forced him to report the bill out of the commen but I rested 
President, I ean not Jet tha ion go by entirely un- | Upon that promise, and if that promise had not een given ie, 
iged or at least yreinen a aa wares at eniitionnt pe ex- | or at least if I had not een the promise was given 
Planation. Ty ‘ me, I would not have gone to Utah. — 

The bill oxen A itotieet en tee tacos in the Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the minutes of the committee 
absence of g number of its members known to be opposed to it— meeting show what was done in regard to the matter. The 
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Senator is certainly mistaken if he thinks I promised him or 
stated unqualifiedly to him that the bill would not be reported 
in his absence. I did tell him that I saw no reason why it should 
be considered or reported in his absence, and that I would op- 
pose any such action, and I did so. 

it would be absurd for me to promise what the committee 
would or would net do. I am not the committee. I have no 
desire to usurp the functions of the committee or to constitute 
myself the committee. Nothing could be more remote from my 
thoughts. When I told the Senator from Utah that I would 
favor such action as he desired, it applied only to such indi- 
vidual efforts as I could make. I never dreamed nor thought 
nor said that I could control the committee. I would not under- 
take to usurp the functions of the committee vrvder any circum- 
stances. 

I will say, further, that in our conversation the Senator from 
Utah told me that his daughter was going to be married on the 
i7th of September, and that that was what was taking him 
home, and that he would start back immediately after the 17th 
of September. The Senator from Utah also told me that we 
could have a meeting of the committee within any reasonable 
time after the 17th of September. He told me he would start 
back immediately after the 17th of September, and would be 
here soon after that to consider the bill, and said that within 
any reasonable time, giving him time to get back after the 17th, 
the bill could be considered in the committee. What he said 
certainly left me under the impression that he was going to 
start back immediately after the 17th, and that all he needed 
was time to get back from Utah after the 17th of September. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that I did say to him that the marriage of my daughter would 
take place on the 17th of the month, but I do not remember tell- 
ing the Senator that I intended to come right back after the 
inarriage. 

Mr. MYERS. I am quite sure of that, because I asked 
about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to carry this discussion along 
any further, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not think it is profitable to go very far 
into these things. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I know is that the impression the Senator 
made upon me—I may be wrong, of course, in my construction 
of his words—was that the bill would not be reported out of 
the committee until I returned. 

Mr. MYERS. I wish to assure the Senator before closing 
this phase of the matter that I asked him when he expected to 
be back. I took pains to make that inquiry. I have a distinct 
recollection of it. He told me he intended to start back right 
after the 17th and would be ready to attend the meeting of the 
committee and participate.in it as soon as he could get back 
after the 17th. I had that very distinctly in mind. 

Resuming where I left off when I was asked the question, I 
will say in regard to the first clause of this reason, numbered 
13— 

The bill was reported out of the Committee on Public Lands in the 
bsence of a number of its members known to be opposed to it— 

That is true. There is no doubt about that. I think it is 
very seldom that all the membership of a committee is present. 

As to the next clause, however— 

And without any adequate hearing— 

I must deny the correctness of that assertion. I think there 
wis reasonable hearing and every reasonable facility afforded 
for hearing before the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to ask the Senator 
what rule the committee adopted as to the length of the hear- 
nzZs. 

Mr. MYERS. They had several conferences about hearings. 
I will enumerate thera as I come to them. I will read them. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Let me ask whether it is not a 
fact that they fixed a certain Gay upon which they should take 
up the bill and consider it, and that in that consideration they 
limited the hearings on behalf of those opposed to it to 1 hour 
and 45 minutes? 

Mr. MYERS. I do not think so. I have no recollection of 
that. The minutes will show the fact about it; but I do not 
remember it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me on 
that point? 

Mr, MYERS. Certainly. 

Mr, NORRIS. I think the records of the committee will show 
that when the matter came up first, both sides being repre- 
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sented, it was agreed unanimously that the hearings of the 
Hoyse committee should be considered by the Senate commit. 
tee, and that each side should file written briefs. As | remem. 
ber, there were representatives there both in favor of anq in 
opposition to the bill, and that was agreed to. I think the sub. 
sequent hearing, which perhaps the Senator has in mind. oe. 
| curred after that date—after the committee had voted at 4 
preceding meeting that at the next meeting they should proceed 
to vote upon the bill and all amendments that might be offereg 
When that time arrived Mr, Johnson and several other partios 
appeared, and at their request that order was set aside ang 
| they were given a limited time—I do not remember what it 
was—which, as a matter of fact, went practically to an unlim- 
ited time; and the chairman did not call them down at the 
| time, or at least he did not call down a good many of them 
| So I think the meeting to which the Senator from Wyomins 
refers was a couple of weeks after the hearings had been for. 
mally closed, 
| Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I know nothing 
about it except what the records of the committee show. I 
have no special fault to find with anything that occurred when 
the members of the committee were not there, because we ql! 
should have been there. Unfortunately, I was detained and was 
not there; and I was opposed to the bill. I had been opposed 
to it from its inception. 

However, the records of the committee show that when the 
committee met the first time the bill came up there was a lack 
a quorum and that one member was represented by -. proxy, 





making a quorum, and that at that time the question came up 
on the resolution offered by the Senator from Oregon that the 
bill should be taken up at the next meeting, seven days there- 
after. That vote disclosed a quorum, three members of the 
committee being against the resolution—among others, the chair- 
man of the committee himself voting against taking it up the 
following week; but an order was entered at that meeting or 
at the meeting when it was taken up that hearings upon this 
bill should be limited, and the opponents of the bill were lim- 
ited to 1 hour and 45 minutes. 

That is what the record of the committee shows. Whether or 
not it shows the facts in the case of course I am unable to say, 
because I was not there. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was that the last meeting—the day the bill 
was reported? 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. ‘That was the day the bill was 
ordered reported, and an order was made by unanimous consent, 
or something of the sort, 

Mr, NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that, as I remember, 
referring to the day upon which the bill was reported, that being 
the day to which the Senator has reference—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is correct; but at a preceding 
meeting the hearings had been closed, as I stated before. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But there is no record of any 
hearings having been had before that time, and no oppor- 
tunity 

Mr. NORRIS. Not at the preceding meeting, but perhaps at 
the second one preceding that meeting there were represents- 
tives there on both sides, and they filed briefs and agreed, since 
there had been such extensive hearings in the House, that the 
Senate committee should consider the House hearings and that 
there should be no further hearings. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That may be, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. So the meeting to which the Senator has ref- 
erence was in addition to what had been agreed to prior thereto. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not suppose there was 2) 
necessity for an agreement to consider hearings that had beet 
already had. : 

Mr. NORRIS. No, I have reference to the agreement - 
there would not be any further hearings. I think all the “ 
bers went to the meeting at which the report was made ae 
the understanding that there would be no hearings, or a, oe 
they had that understanding until a short time a aa 
| meeting: but when they got there people wanted to be “—~ 
land I think we agreed practically unanimously that . 1 let 
wanted further hearings we should open up the matter ane° 
them be heard, and they were heard for the entire day. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. How could that be when a 
was made right then and there to report the bill? in, 





n order 


Mr. NORRIS. The order to report the bill came  T bare 
hearings. They were perhaps limited to an mour, Bu Ayo 
an idea that they ran nearly four hours, because I Ki? vad We 
practically night when the hearings were finishec 
reported the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
vield to the Senator from Colorado? 
“Mr. MYERS. Certainly. 
THOMAS. I attended the last meeting of the com- 
2 ittee, and I think the Senator from Wyoming has correctly 
stated the situation. During the course of the hearing a Mr. 
Le Hane appeared, and his statement was so comprehensive 
that it was necessary to give him further time. With the 
exception of the extension of time which was given to him, I 
think the situation was precisely as stated by the Senator from 


Mr. MYERS. TI will try to cover all phases of this matter 
hriefly, because I do not want to take long. I have already 
been on the floor longer than I intended. If I state anything in- 
correctly, when I get through I shall be glad to have my atten- 
tion called to it. 

I think the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CrarKk] correctly 
stated the principle of the matter when he said that members 
of the committee are supposed to be here, and, if they are not, 

majority of the committee is not blamable for going ahead 
and disposing of business, although I endeavored in this in- 
stance to postpone matters still further than they were post- 
poned. 
~ As to the hearings, however, and the opportunity for hearings 
to be had on this matter, bills for this grant were introduced 
almost simultaneously in the House and in the Senate early 
in the special session of the Sixty-third Congress. ‘The first 
reference I find to either Hetch Hetchy bill on the minutes of 
the proceedings of the Senate Committee on Public Lands is on 

he 4th of June. So it appears that one of these bills—in that 
instance it was the Senate bill—was before this committee on 
the 4th of June; and the committee, the minutes say, considered 
he advisability of holding hearings on the subject of a water 
¢ for San Francisco, but took no action. It was discussed, 
The clerk of the committee was directed to secure 
( of House Document No. 54 of this Congress and to send 
eich Member a copy. I understand that document is the House 
hearings, 

On the 2d of July there was a meeting. The minutes close by 
saying that the matter was discussed and that the committee 
would meet on the following Wednesday for the purpose of 
cousidering the measure if the House should make a report on 
a similar measure on Saturday, as was apprehended. 

Again, they held a meeting on the 9th of July, at which the 
committee considered the advisability of holding hearings on 
the measure, but coneluded to await action on the part of the 
House committee, which was considering a similar measure 
section by section, 

So at meeting after meeting through the summer this matter 


was before the Senate committee, and anyone interested had a 
right to be there and to express his views whether he was a 
member of the committee or not. As a matter of fact, views 
were expressed and the matter was discussed in various ways. 


lam very positive in my recoliection that it was decided by 


the Senate committee at one time during the summer not to 
hive separate hearings of its own, but to have printed copies 
of the House hearings laid before it and sent to each member, 
such to be considered the hearings before the Senate committee. 
I believe that was not objected to by efther side, but was 
acquieseed in, 

‘he House committee held very extended hearings, occupying 
iiany pages of printed matter and making a pamphlet of quite 
considerable size. At those hearings both sides were heard, 
and there was extended discussion; a great deal of testimony 
s had, and many views were expressed. The hearings were 
printed and made quite a pamphlet, as I have stated. They 
Were supplied to each member of the Senate committee, in 
order that each member might have the opportunity of reading 
them ind making them the hearings of the Senate committee, 
- getting the benefit of them. Matters ran along in that way 
Hull peplember, 
uae to the reason for holding a meeting on the 17th of Septem- 
vet, when the Senator from Utah could not be here, I will state 
ut Uiere were other matters before the committee that were 
pr ‘ing for consideration. Almost weekly there were coming 
"P appointments to office as to which other Senators would 
pe _ciere is an appointment made in my State, and there 
calleg no objection to it. I want a meeting of the committee 
the r to report it out.” Appeintments were being referred to 
ee all fall, right along. Many bills were before the 
coudatant Aw Senators were requesting meetings of the 
aie se ae various purposes, There was a meeting of the 
aa u e held, generally speaking, almost every week, whether 

“ Was anything of consequence done or not; so it was noth- 


ing unusua 


1 to have a meeting called on the 17th of September. 


W 


tha 


A meeting was had on the 17th of September, amd I had dis- 
tinctly in mind the fact that the Senator from Utah could not 
be there and wanted time to get back. I also had it distinctly 
in mind that he had said to me that he would start back imme- 
diately after the 17th of September and would be here soon 
after that. On the 4th of September, I see, there was a meet- 
ing held, and another on the 17th of September. 

At the meeting on the 17th of September a quorum of the 
committee was present, and a resolution was offered and 
adopted which I will read. There were people there demanding 
a hearing on Hetch Hetchy at that time. The advocates of the 
bill were there in force, very strongly urging a hearing and 
some action and disposition of the matter. I explained to them 
very fully the request of the Senator from Utah, and urged 
them to put the matter over and give him time to be here, and 
expressed the opinion that no action ought to be taken on that 
day. As a result, it did go over, in response to my urgent re- 
quest. It was my personal representation that caused the com 
mittee to allow the matter to go over, and the following resolu- 
tion was offered and adopted: 

Resolved, That the bill H. R. 7207 be taken up for consideration on 
Wednesday, the 24th day of September, and that the ne and all 
amendments pending to, or to be offered thereto, be voted upon and 
disposed of before the adjournment of the committee. 

I voted against that resolution, but nevertheless it was car- 
ried, setting the hearing over one week. I wired the Senator 
from Utah the resuit of it. I felt confident that, as his daugh- 
ter was to be married on the 17th, if he was going to start 
back immediately after the 17th he could be here on the 24th. 
I felt sure of it. Nevertheless, to be more than sure and more 
than fair, if possible, I voted against the resolution; but when 
it prevailed I notified him by wire that the matter would come 
up on the 24th and that I did not believe I could get it put 
over any further at that time. 

On the 24th of September there was 2 quorum of the com- 
mittee actually and corporeally present—not by proxy, nor on 
paper, nor by request to be counted “ present,” nor anything of 
that kind; but there was a corporeal quorum present, consist- 
ing of Senators Myrrs, CHAMBERLAIN, PITTMAN, TuoMPSON, 
RANSDELL, Norris, HucHes, and THomAs—S8 members out of 
the 15 constituting the committee—and the Senator from Ari 
zona [Mr. SmirH] was present by written proxy, requesting 
that his vote be cast for reporting the bill favorably and for the 
bill generally in all matters. 

But, exclusive of that proxy, there were 8 members actually 
present, a quorum of the committee. A motion was made that 
the committee proceed to the hearings. I voted against that 
motion. There were only 2 Senators present who voted against 
it—Senators Myers and Tuomas. The other 6 who were pres- 
ent voted in favor of it, and the hearing necessarily had to 
proceed. 

That is all there was to it. The wishes of absent members 
had been laid before the committee and the committee had 
voted to proceed, and, of course, it had to proceed. There was 
nothing else for the committee to do. That hearing occupied 
one entire day. I think the committee met at 10 o'clock in the 
morning, and it was after 5 o’clock in the afternoon when the 
vote was taken on reporting the bill. So one whole day was 
devoted to the hearings, and the greater part of that time—I 
think four-fifths or nine-tenths of it—was taken up by parties 
who were opposed to the bill. No one asked for any further 
hearing. All expressed themselves as satisfied with the ‘length 
of time which had been allotted to them. Nobody asked to 
have the hearing continue for a longer time. At the end of the 
hearing a motion was made to report the bill favorably, and it 
was unanimously adopted by the vote of every one of the eicht 
Senators present. 

Now. with all due regard to the 7 Senators who were ab 
sent, if they had been there I do not see what more they could 
have done than to have voted against reporting the bill favor- 
ably. The vote, anyway, would have stood § to 7, but 2 of 
the absent Senators had sent word that they wanted to be 
counted for the bill. So, if all had been present, the vote 
would have been 10 for the bill and 5 against it. 

As to the Senator from California [Mr. Worx«s], I will not 
say anything in particular about his absence from the commit- 
tee meeting at that time because the Senator is not here, I 
sent him word before I began making these remarks that I was 
going to make some remarks, and if he cared to be present I 
would be glad to have him present. But he has not come in. I 
haye not much to say about his absence from the committee 
meeting, and if I am not correct in what little I may say about 
it he can correct me some time in the future. 

The Senator from California [Mr. Works] went home some 
time before this committee meeting, I think right away after 
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the tariff bill had been disposed of, early in September, and he 
stayed until the 1st of December, I think. I am quite sure 
that before departing he made no request of me that the con- 
sideration of the bill be postponed until after his return. The 
only remark he eyer made to me about the bill, I am quite sure, 
was that he had offered an amendment, and that unless his 
amendment should be adopted he was opposed to the bill and 
woulc oppose it. 

When a Senator goes away early in September and remains 
at home until December 1, whatever the cause may be—and I 
know nothing about the cause in this instance and have nothing 
to say about it—I hardly think the proceedings of a commit- 
tee of the Senate ought to be held in abeyance for nearly three 
months because a Senator interested in the bill and opposed to 
it is absent. I am quite sure the Senator from California 
neyer made any request of me, as did the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor], to have the bill stand until his return. I believe 
the Senator from California would verify me in that statement 
if he were here. I have no recollection of any conversation 
about it except his statement that he was going home, and that 
he was opposed to the bill unless an amendment were made to it. 

I claim that there was fair and adequate opportunity offered 
for the consideration of the bill by everyone who was for it 
und everyone who was against it, and while I regret that some 
Senators were away when the committee acted, and while I 
voted against action by the committee at the time it was taken, 
yet. as the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CrarkK] says, I do not 
and did not believe that to be a sufficient reason for indefinite 
postponement nor any valid objection to prompt consideration 
of a bill by committee or Senate. The Senators who were here, 
attending to their duties and attending committee meetings and 
ready to act, were entitled to some consideration. 

Now, as to the next clause in paragraph 13: 

rhe bili * * * was made a special order by unanimous consent 
when but a few Senators were present, thus shutting off all further 
hearing or investigations that were being demanded by people deeply 
and vitally interested in the subject. 


When that bill was made a special order there was a quorum 
of the Senate present. There was a quorum transacting busi- 
ness; frequently calls for a quorum were made, establishing 
the fact that there was a quorum every day in attendance. 
That quorum was authorized to do business. What the Sen- 
ator meant by saying there were only a few Senators here, I 
do not know. There was more than a majority present. The 
fact that the bill was set down for a special order, to be voted 
on upon the 6th of December, was due to the opponents of the 
bill, not to the advocates of the bill. Two or three days before 
that order was made, a quorum being called for and being 
found present, a majority of this body by an affirmative vote 
ordered that the bill be taken up and made the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate. That was done, and the debate ran along 
for a day or two in a desultory sort of way. There was a good 
deal of opposition to the bill, and much manifestation of lengthy 
opposition to it. The advocates of the bill realized that there 
was no chance of bringing i* to a reasonably speedy vote. Then, 
owing to the opposition of certain Senators, a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement was entered into. The bill would have been 
acted on sooner had it not been for that order, and that order 
would not have been made had it not been fo: the Senators who 
were opposed to the bill. So the making c’ the order was the 
result of the action of opponents of the bill. They brought it 
about, not the advocates of the bill. It was by unanimous 
consent agre.1 that the bill should be made a special order, 
beginning the Ist day of December, and should be voted upon 
on the 6th of December, There were opponents of the bill pres- 
ent, and all agreed to it. It seemed to suit everybody, and I 
think it gave reasonable and ample time for debate upon the 
measure. So all present seemed to think. In fact it was the 
common talk before the end of the debate that there was a 
plethora of debate, a surfeit of debate, on it, and everybody 
seemed to tire of it. 

That bill was then debated a whole week. The banking and 
currency bill which involved the welfare of-one hundred millions 
of people, presenting one of the most vital questions which has 
ever been before this body in the present or at a past session, 
was debated only two weeks. 

The Hetch Hetchy bill was debated one-half as long as the 
banking and currency bill was debated. If there was anybody 
at the time who wished for further debate. I failed to hear of it. 
Everybody seemed to think it had been debated fully. 

As far as the chance for investigation was concerned, an order 
for the date of voting on the bill was made in October and 
notice of it was wired to absent Senators and to other people 
opposing the bill and to the nature lovers and to the irrigators 
of the San Joaquin Valley and to others interested in al! sec- 
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Everybody had an opportunity to coy, 





tions of the country. 
here. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I rise to a point of orde; 
What is the matter before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Nothing. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MYERS. I am sorry that I have trespassed on jj 
patience of the Senate so long, but I was about to closo. Will 
the Senator allow me a couple of minutes longer? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Very well; I withdraw the demanq 

Mr. MYERS. I claim, Mr. President, that there was ampie 
opportunity granted to everybody to appear here the first week 
in December and bring statistics and arguments both for and 
against this bill to be used in the debate upon it. 

As to other reasons assigned as to why the act should bo 
repealed, amongst them it being charged that the Inajority of 
the Senators did not understand what they were doing whey 
they voted and that they voted unadvisedly, and that there was 
a gigantic and insidious lobby here influencing Members of 
this body, I leave those charged to the Members of this body 
I have nothing to say about them; but as chairman of the Com. 
mittee on Public Lands I desire to disclaim that there was apy 
disposition in that committee to railroad the bill. There was 
nothing done surreptitiously or stealthily or in any under. 
hand manner by the committee. Everything was dcie openly 
and above board; absent Members were notified of what was 
being done, and the committee endeavored to act in a per. 
fectly fair and upright and straightforward and honorable 
manner. 

I do nvt believe there is any reason in any action or conduct 
of the committee for the bill introduced last Saturday by the 
Senator from California or any ground for any reflection in any 
way whatsoever upon the committee or any member of the 
committee. . 

That is all I care to say. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate re 
sume the consideration of Senate bill 2860. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2860) provid- 
ing a temporary method of conducting the nomination ani 
election of United States Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suruer- 
LAND]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that there are one or two Senators out 
of the Chamber who desire to be here when this question is 
discussed. For that purpose, and that only, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will cal! the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
O'Gorman 


Ashurst Hitcheock Shively 
Bacon Hollis Overman Simmons 
Bankhead James Owen Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Johnson Page Smith, Ga. 
Bradley Jones Perkins Smith, Md. 
srady Kenyon Pittman Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Kern Poindexter Smith, 8. C. 
Bristow La Follette Pomerene Smoot 
Bryan Lane Ransdell Sutherland 
Burton Lea Reed Swanson 
Chamberlain Lewis Robinson Thomas 
Chilton McCumber Root Thompson 
Clapp Martin, Va. Saulsbury Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Martine, N. J. Shafroth Vardaman 
Dillingham Myers Sheppard Walsh 
Fletcher Nelson Sherman Warren 
Gallinger Norris Shields Weeks 

Mr. REED. I announce the necessary absence of ly col 


league [Mr. STonE] on account of illness, which makes It 1 
possible for him to be present to-day. In his absence he is 
paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Crark]. ¥ 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to state that my 
colleague [Mr. Hvuctres] is absent from the city ou official! 
business. ; sac 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branpecer in the inl 
Sixty-eight Senators having answered to their nanies, @ quort 
of the Senate is present. as befor? 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, when this matter a8 
the Senate for consideration on a prior occasion & aT 
was made that, though the Congress of the United a és 
power to legislate in relation to the election of Seua a it 
Representatives, giving to that word a narrow ene ashi 
had no authority or power to legislate in relation to hat i 
nation of candidates for United States Senator. an eee 
cordingly those provisions in the bill in relation to the 
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tion of candidates would be inoperative. One of the amend- 
ments proposed accordingly contemplates eliminating from the 
pill all its provisions in relation to the nomination of candidates 
for United States Senator. The high source from which the 
suggestion comes impels us to give some consideration to it, 
and [ desire to address the Senate briefly with respect to that 
myhen that idea was first advanced I ventured to suggest that 


id word “ elections” as used in the section of the Constitution 
that is important here was broad enough in its significance to 
embrace and include all proceedings leading up to the final 
casting of the vote of the electors and the actual determination 
of the result thereafter, including the proceedings prescribed 
by law for the nomination of candidates as well as the ultimate 


act of choice. 


rhe authority under which we act comes from section 4 of 
Article I of the Constitution, which provides that— 

The times, places, and manner of polities elections for Senators 
and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
th reof. but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 


reguiations. 

The determination of the question hinges upon the signifi- 
eance that is te be given to the words “ elections ” and “ regula- 
tions” in this provision of the Constitution. I suggested, when 
the matter was before the Senate heretofore, that provisions 
in constitutions generally in relation to elections are ordinarily 
regarded as applying equally to primary elections and to pro- 
ceedings for the nomination of candidates. I undertake to say 
that if by authority of any State a compilation of the election 
jaws were made, it would always embrace the laws prescribing 
the method of nominating candidates. So, likewise, if one is 
asked as to how elections are conducted in a certain State or in 
a certain country, he would expect to have information in rela- 


tion to the manner by which candidates are placed in nomina- 
tion as well as the manner by which the choice is finally to be 
made. There is, however, I find upon an examination of the 


authorities, some diversity of opinion in the courts as to whether 
general provisions in constitutions in relation to the holding of 
elections apply to the holding of primary elections. These deci- 
sions are not by any means determinative, although perhaps 
they may be, in a Way, persuasive, in seeking to arrive at the 
correct interpretation to be given to the language of the Consti- 
tution under consideration. A great many States hold that pro- 
visions in their constitutions in relation to free and equal elec- 
tions, or in relation to the right of the citizen to vote at elec- 
tions, embrace primary elections as well as the final election; 
others hold that they do not; usually, however, by reason of 
some attendant language in which the significance of the word 
is restricted. If the matter should be deemed of any particular 
interest, the investigator will find notes in the Highteenth Law- 
yers’ Reports, Annotated, and in the Twenty-sixth American and 
English Annotated Cases which cover the subject. For instance, 
in the work first referred to, the following résumé is made: 

, A primary election for the purpose of placing in nomination candi- 
fates for publie offices is an “election” within a constitutional provi- 
sion prescribing the qualifications of electors at “all elections author- 
zed by law.” (Spier v, Baker, 120 Cal., 370.) 

Or within a provisos of the State bill of rights providing that “ all 
elections shall be free and equal.” Ca le ex rel. Breckon v. Election 
Comrs., Chicago, 221 Il, 9; 77 N. B., 321; 5 A. & EB. Ann. Cas., 562, 
See Montgomery v, Chelf., infra, contra.) 
_Ur within a constitutional provision prescribing the qualification of 
a ae Oye: (Johnson v. Grand Forks County, 16 N. Dak., 
853; 118 N. .« 1071. 

Ur within a constitutional reference to “any election.” (Leonard », 
Com., 112 Pa., 622; 4 Atl, 220. 

So, a primary election is within the letter and spirit of a statute 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors on “the day of any elec- 
Hon.” (State v. Hirsch, 125 Ind., 207; 9 L. R. A., 170; 24 N. B., 
i002.) The court said: “The words ‘ primary election,’ we may say, 
are as well understood to mean the act of choosing candidates by the 


respective political parties to fill the various offices as the word * elec- 
ton * is to mean the final choice of all the electors of the persons to 
fll such offices. So that the words ‘any election’ clearly include 


primary, elections, and such elections come within the letter of the 
But, on the other had, it has been heid that a primary election is not 
n “clection” within a constitutional declaration of the necessary 
wuaiications of electors, (State ex rel. Gulden v. Johnson, 87 Minn., 


ar 


A word there. Decisions of that character have been 
rendered in quite a good many States. In the State of Ten- 
hessee it was so-held in the case of Ledgerwood against Pitts, 


d es “age, y reviews the authorities upon the subject 
Owl ie 


he Gualifications ef electors who are entitled to vote at 
ee, ction. It has been held in cases of that class that the 
eislature may add qualifications and prescribe limitations 
ion those who are permitted to vote at the primary election 
vuct and different from those that are fixed by the Constitu- 


tion as controiling in the matter of those who may vote at the 
general election. 

The State of Nevada holds that within the meaning of their 
constitution a primary election is not an election, and yet its 
court holds as well that the right to participate in the choice of 
candidates who are to be voted for at the final election is so 
much of the essence of the right to vote at all that it is beyond 
the power of the legislature to add to or take away from the 
qualifications that are prescribed by the constitution, except to 
provide that those participating in the primary must belong to 
the party holding it, or that no one can be permitted to vote 
except for a choice among the candidates of the party to which 
he belongs. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. It has been a little difficult, owing to the noise 
in the Chamber, distinctly to understand the Senator; but, as I 
take it, the Senator’s argument is to the effect that the word 
“election” reaches back to all the steps which lead up to the 
final result which constitutes the election? 

Mr. WALSH. I take that position. I think, Mr. President, 
that entirely aside, however, from the question as to whether 
within the meaning of the language of particular constitutions 
the. word “election” shall be deemed to include primary elec- 
tions, there are other considerations which easily extend the 
meaning of the term as it is used in the Constitution of the 
United States to embrace all preliminary steps. I might say, 
by way of illustration, that in a Kentucky case it was held 
that the provision did not apply to the case of primary elec- 
tions, because it was provided in the constitution of that State 
that no more than one election should be held in a certain 
district within any one year, and that, if a primary election 
was held, there would of necessity be two elections, unless the 
primary elections were held in the preceding year. 

On the general question of power I desire to refer the Senate, 
however, to some comments of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Illinois, showing how necessary it is wherever the Australian 
ballot system exists, how indispensible it is, indeed, to have 
regulations concerning nominations in order that regulations 
concerning elections—using the term in the restricted sense— 
ean have any force or significance at all. 

Indeed, it will appeal at once to everyone that wherever the 
Australian ballot system is in existence every comprehensive 
law in relation to elections must of necessity make some provi- 
sion in relation to nominations; otherwise it would be impos- 
sible to get the name of the candidate upon the ballot at all. 
The case to which I have referred, People against Board (77 
N. E., 321), says as follows, speaking of the Australian ballot 
law of the State of Illinois: 

That act provides for an official ballot, and in connection with it 
regulates the nomination of candidates whose names shal! be placed on 
the ballot, the fil of nomination papers and certificates of nomina- 
tion, and for the printing and distribution of ballots at public expense. 
No other ballot can be used, and the provisions and restrictions of the 
act as to what parties and names and other matters shall appear upon 
it are regulations of elections equally with those provisions which relate 
to the actual conduct of the election on election day. 

I refer to this language particularly because it so happens 
that it uses the very language of section 4 of Article I of the 
Constitution—“ Regulations in relation to elections”—and the 
provisions of the law, it is said here, in relation to nominations 
are just as much regulations of elections as those provisions of 
the law which prescribe what shall actually be done on the 
final vote. 

No other ballot can be used, and the provisions and restrictions of 
the act as to what parties and names and other matters shall appear 
upon it are regulations of elections equally with those provisions which 
relate to the actual conduct of the election on election day. It is 
manifest that, if an official ballot must be used, nominations of candi- 
dates whose names shall appear upon the ballot must be regulated in 
some way, otherwise the whole scheme would become incapable of exe 
cution. The right of the legislature to provide for an officiai ballot 
is not questioned, and it follows that the legislature may prescribe rea- 
sonable requirements concerning it which will not subvert or injuriously 
restrict the right of suffrage or conflict with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution: The act of 1905, which is now under consideration, makes 
further extensions and regulations for choosing candidates whose names 
shall be printed on the official ballot, and the legislation is of the same 
character as the ballot law. All these acts relate to the same subject, 
and in combination are designed to constitute a single and harmonious 
system, under which the people may exercise the elective franchise and 
make their choice between the candidates for public offices. They all 
relate to elections and are within the meaning of that word as used in 
ag yo ay the elections protected by the Constitution are all 
such elections as are held under authority of law, at which qualified 
electors may vote; and when statutes are enacted whieh regulate the 
form of the ballot to be used, what shall appear wu the ballot, and 
how. the candidates whose names shall so appear shall be chosen, the 
provision of the Bill of Rights applies to the new condition. 
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The right to choose candidates for public offices whose names will be 
placed on the official ballot is as valuable as the right to vote for them 
after they are chosen, and is of precisely the same nature. There is 
scarcely a possibility that any person will or can be elected to office 
under this system unless he shall be chosen at a primary election, and 
this statute, which provides the methods by which that shall be done 
and prescribes and limits the right of voters and of parties, must be re- 
garded as an integral part of the process of choosing public officers, and 
as an election law. 

Whatever view may be taken, as I have said, as to the sig- 
nificance to be given to the word “ elections” in particular con- 
stitutions, there can be no doubt that, when power is given to 
regulate elections, it must of necessity, wherever the Australian 
ballot system is in vogue, include regulations by which the 
names of various candidates may find a place upon the official 
ballot which is to be used at the final election. That is all I care 
to say with reference to the general subject of the power to 
legislate in relation to nominations, 

The particular matter before the Senate is the amendment 
offered by the Senator f.om Utah [Mr. SurHertanp], and I 


trust very much, indeed, that the amendment will not be 
adopted. 
Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Before proceeding to a new branch of the 
question, I should like to inquire if I am correct in understand- 
ing that there is an amendment pending striking out the clause 
in regard to nominations? 

Mr. WALSH. There is such an amendment pending, it hav- 
ing been offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I had not noticed it, and I merely wanted to 
know if I understood it correctly. 

Mr. WALSH. The committee having this matter under con- 
sideration gave very careful consideration to the question of 
the particular State laws to be made applicable, those in rela- 
tion to the election of State officers or those concerning Mem- 
bers of Congress. Which ought to be followed as guides in the 
matter of the election of United States Senators? 

The original act prescribed that the provisions of law appli- 
cable to the election of Representatives in Congress should be 
followed. That is a very reaSouable provision, and would ordi- 
narily, without reflection, receive acceptance at once; but when 
you come to think about it, Representatives in Congress are 
ordinarily elected by single districts; indeed, the statute of the 
United States now requires that they shall be so elected, except 
in cases where there is a Representative at large. The regu- 
lations, then, applicable to Members of Congress have reference 
only to single districts, and we can very well conceive that 
there might be some provisions of law in some State providing 
a certain method for the nomination and election of a Repre- 
sentative in one district quite different from the regulations in 
another district. I apprehend that it will be found that in 
some of the States there are provisions applicable to the nomi- 
nation and election of candidates for Representatives in Con- 
gress in some of the densely populated cities that are not re- 
quired at all in some of the remote country districts; at least, 
it is readily conceivable that some provision of that kind would 
be made. 

Likewise, the election for Representative in Congress is to 
be conducted only in a single district. Of course, there must be 
some provision for proclaiming the election, for giving notice 
to the electorate, and for publication of the notice of election. 
You will at once see that any provision of a State statute which 
has application to a single district and provides for the publica- 
tion of the notice of election within a particular district, or 
even within any of the districts in a State, would be quite in- 
applicable in the case of the election of a United States Senator, 
who is to be chosen by the electors of the State at large. The 
Representatives being chosen by a single district, the laws 
would ordinarily be found rather inapplicable to the case of 
the election that is to be conducted through the State at large. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Oregon? ° 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Is it the opinion of the Senator, and 
was it the opinion of the committee, that this proposed measure 
would supply all the necessary qualifications for the election 
of a Senator in those States which have not enacted any law 
on this subject since the adoption of the seventeenth amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WALSH. That was the intention of the act; it is to be 
made applicable only in those States which have not adopted 
any specific provision. Those States which have already pro- 
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vided for the specific case will not be affected b 
statute at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In the State of Oregon, for j; 
the law that is now in force was in force before the 
the seventeenth amendment, and there is some ques 
to what procedure must be followed for the filling 
vacancy. The Senator thinks that this bill, if enac 
all of the requirements in any case? 

Mr. WALSH. I think so. 

Mr. President, the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Utah, recognizing that these conditions of which I spea, will 
exist, provides— : 

That if the manner of such nomination or election is no} applicable 
the laws Feepecting the Ianner of nomiaating’ of eesting’ iat sa 
shall be followed. i > an epeapalinaadl tie 

I shall advert to the particular language of the proposed 
amendment directly, but, speaking generally, it is intendeg to 
provide that the method provided for the election of a govern, 
shall be applicable, while the bill as reported by the committe 
provides that the methods provided by the State statute for the 
nomination and election of the general administrative and ey. 
ecutive officers of the State shall control. The idea of the coy. 
mittee was that some States might have some provisions of jay 
specially applicable to the case of the nomination and election 
of a governor simply because he is the governor, and different 
provisions in regard to the general administrative and executive 
officers of the State; and we wanted the general provisions of 
law to govern rather than the provisions of the law applicable 
to any particular officer, because the considerations which took 
that particular officer out of the provisions of the general stat. 
ute would have no force in all probability in the case of the 
selection of a United States Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mov. 
tana yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I should like to ask the Senator what would 
be the effect of this provision in regard to primary elections in 
States that have no legalized primaries? 

Mr. WALSH. It would have no effect whatever. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is what I understood. It can not bea 
general law applying to all the States of the Union, then. 

Mr. WALSH. It is a general law applicable to al! the States 
of the Union which have laws on these subjects. Every State, 
of course, has a law in relation to elections. Every State has 
a law in relation to the election—that is, the final choice—of 
general administrative and executive officers. If it has not any 
law in relation to the nomination of candidates for offices, of 
course there will be no law, then, applicable to the nomination 
of candidates for United States Senator. 

Another thing to which I wish to advert in connection with the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Surmertayp) 
is this: Section 1 of the bill as reported by the committee pro- 
vides for the time of holding the election. It provides that it 
shall be held at the general election next preceding the expir- 
tion of the time for which any Senator was elected, at which 
general election Members of Congress will be voted for. We 
did that because in some States they elect a governor oly 
every four years, and if it were not specified particularly it 
would be necessary to elect the Senator at the time the s0'- 
ernor and other State officers were elected, which in some cases 
might be three years before the time he would take his seat. It 
was our purpose to make it as close as seemed practicable 1 
the time when he would actually assume the duties of lis 
office. 

The next section, section 2, covers the case of the place anid 
the manner of conducting the elections, and says that the place 
and the manner shall be exactly the same as the place and the 
manner of electing Representatives in Congress at large. - 
there is any such provision. If there is no such provision, — 
as is provided in the case of the general executive and ad: 
ministrative officers. 

Section 2, Senators will observe, covers both place 
ner. The amendment offered’ by the Senator from Utah 
SUTHERLAND] provides: : 

That if the manner of such nomination or election | 
to the case of a nomination or election by the peow'e 
State, the laws resi ing the manner of nominatins © 
governor shall be fo owed. 

This leaves the matter of place to 
ceding provision. In other words, the Sena 
recognize that at least the amendment should | 
to include the place, if he desires to have 
lowed. As it is now the place would be 
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way by one law and the mapner would be prescribed by a 
totally different law. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I think all of us want 
to have a law passed here that will be workable. Certainly, 
<o fur as I am coneerned, I have not any pride of opinion about 
any amendment I have offered, and I offered it only because I 
think the bill as reported by the committee is not workable. If 
it is, then there is no need of my amendment, because it is a 
matter of no particular concern whether the law with refer- 
ence to the nomination and election of Representatives at large 
or with reference to the nomination and election of Representa- 
tives by districts is to be followed, or the law with reference to 
the nomination and election of governor, or that with refereirce 
io the nomination and election of the ordinary executive and 
administrative officers, 

The whole object of the amendment is to provide a workable 
scheme. Therefore the first inquiry it is necessary to make is 
whether or not the bill as reported from the committee requires 
any amendment. Is the bill sufficient to cover the matter we 
have sought to cover? 

The bill provides in the first section that the regular election 
for United States Senators shall be held at a certain time. We 
all agree about that. It applies only to the regular election and 
in no manner affects a special election. 

The second section covers not only the matter of the general 
election so far as the place and manner are concerned, as the 
Senator from Montana has stated, but it also covers the ques- 
tion of time so far as a special election is concerned. If it does 
not do that, then there is no provision in the law fixing the time 
for a special election. The second section does not deal with 
the question of time so far as general elections are concerned, 
because the question of time with reference to general elections 
is covered by the first section, but it deals with the question of 
time and place and manner, a!l three of them, so far as special 
elections are concerned, 

‘The provision of the second section is that the nomination of 
candidates and their election to the office of United States Sen- 
ator shall conform as nearly as may be to the laws of the State 
regulating the nomination an election of candidates for Mem- 
bers at Large of the National House of Representatives. 

My criticism about that is that there are many States where 
the law is not applicable to the election of a Member at Large. 
The language of some statutes will be applicable to the election 
of Representatives by districts, but not to the election of a 
Member at Large; so that in those States there would be no rule 
laid down which can be followed. The language is, I repeat, 
thit the nomination and election shall conform to the law of the 
Suite “regulating the nomination and election of candidates 
for Members at Large of the National House of Representa- 
tives. 

When Congress has provided a new apportionment, there 
generally has been a provision that temporarily the Member at 
Large shall be elected in the State at large; but there are many 
Stite stitutes that do not deal in terms with the question of the 
election of Members at Large at all. So it seems to me we must 
iil some other language in place of that which is used in the 
bill so far as that feature is concerned. 

'o cover that, I have provided in my amendment that we 
shall conform to the law of the State with reference to the 
cection and nomination of Representatives in Congress, without 
Specifying whether at large or by districts. 

_ the next part of the bill which, it seems to me, is faulty 
is the proviso: 


Viovided, That in case no provision is made ‘in any State for the 
case of the nomination or election of Representatives at Large— 

You see, the bill itself concedes that there may be such cases— 
the procedure shall be in accordance with the laws of such State re- 
specting the ordinary executive and administrative officers thereof who 
ri lected by the vote of the people of the entire State. 

here are two objections to that. First, there may be in differ- 
cul Scites—and T have no doubt that is the case—different pro- 
Visions made for the election of different executive and adminis- 
truve officers. The auditor may be nominated and elected in 
meg Wily 5 the secretary of state may be nominated and elected 
_ other way, So that will introduce-an element of confusion. 

lienever a State undertakes to comply with this law it will 
lave to determine whether it shall follow the manner of nomi- 
nati ‘¢ and electing an auditor or the manner of nominating and 
©c-Ung a secretary of state ot some other officer. 

a ‘he second objection to it is that in many States—for ex- 
aniple, ‘in ny own State—in case of vacancies no executive or 
= uistrative officer of the State is elected at all. When a 
ti occurs in the office of auditor, attormey general, secre- 
‘'y of state, or any of the other executive or administrative 
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offices of the State, that vacancy is filled by an appointment. 
So we will find cases in many of the States to which that pro- 
viso will not apply. We will have cases arising in the various 
States where the substantive provision of the section will not 


| apply, because there is no statute regulating the nomination and 


election of Members at Large of the House of Representatives; 
and the proviso will not apply in the case of a special election, 
because no executive or administrative officer is elected at a 
special election. He is appointed when a vacancy occurs. 

It being apparent, therefore, as it seems to me, that the bill 
in its present form is faulty, and that it must be amended in 
some way, the question arises, How shall it be amended? 

The Constitution provides that the legislatures of the various 
States shall regulate the time and place and manner of the 
election of Representatives and Senators; and it provides, fur- 
ther, that Congress may from time to time make or alter such 
regulations. As I said the other day in discussing this mat- 
ter, those three words—*“ time” and “ place” and “ manner” 
include every possible element of an election; and it is neces- 
sary in any bill which we enact into law that those three ele- 
ments shall be covered. 

There never can. be any trouble about the question of time 
and place. The provision of the law that the-statutes of the 
States, with reference to the nomination and election of Repre- 
sentatives by districts, shall govern in this respect will cover 
the question of time and place, because the time of the elec- 
tion of a Representative in a district clearly can be made ap- 
plicable to the time of electing a Senator in the whole State. 
The place also can be made applicable, because the place is only 
the voting precinct or the voting district. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There would not be any question about 
that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; there never could be any question 
about those two things. The only matter that can ever trouble 
us at all is the question of manner; and that answers the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Montana that the amendment [| 
have proposed is not sufliciently broad because it does not in- 
clude place as weil as manner. There is no need of dealing 
with the question of time or place at all in the proviso. We 
provide that the laws with reference to the nomination and 
election of Representatives shall be followed. 

That fully covers the question of time and place, and we need 
not consider those questions any further. I provide, further, 
having passed that point: 


Provided, That if the manner of such nomination or election is not 
applicable to the case of a nomination or election by the people of the 
entire State, the laws respecting the manner of nominating or electing 
the governor shall be followed. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I rather like the language of the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah, but I can see one diffi- 
culty even in that. Take the case of the State of Oregon. We 
have no Member of Congress at Large. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So your bill provides for that? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It provides for the nomination and 
election of a Senator as Representatives in Congress are 


| nominated and elected? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In Oregon, for instance, a different 
rule is provided for the nomination of a Congressman in a par 


ticular district from the rule which is provided for a general 


State officer—for instance, the governor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In Oregon you have a primary law 
with reference to the nomination of United States Senators. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is some question in some quar 
ters there about that. I think, myself, our laws are sufficient; but 
while this matter is being fixed up, I should like to have it 
broad enough to cover that, if it is going to cover some other 
States. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. This is only temporary, Mr. President. 
It is to tide over the period which will intervene between now 
and the time when the various legislatures can meet in regular 
session and adopt laws in reference to this matter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In Oregon there will be no session 
of the iegislature until 1915. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I know that; but there will be no 
difficulty about proceeding under this law in Oregon. If you 
have a law in Oregon which deals with the subject of nominat- 
ing United States Senators, that law will apply, because the 
provision of the bill is that until or unless otherwise specially 
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provided by the legislature this shall go into operation. If 
you have not such a law, then this bill furnishes you a plan 
upon which you can operate until you have a law. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think probably the last clause of 
the proposed amendment of the Senator would cover even 
Oregon, where it provides that the laws providing for the elec- 
tion of a governor shall be followed in case the laws for the 
election of a Congressman do not apply. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator from Wash- 


ington. 

‘Ir. POINDEXTER. ‘The statement made by the Senator 
from Oregon will illustrate the proposition involved in the 
bill. So I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon why the 


of that State with reference to the nomination and elec- 
tion of Representatives could not be applied to the nomination 
and election of 2 Senator throughout the entire State? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of 
the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads 
in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside. 


T. PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon asks 


mhanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ord-red. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In reply to the Senator from Wash- 


ington I will state that there is only one reason why there 
might be a difference. For instance, the petiti filed for 
the nominations for Representatives in Congress have to be 
signed by the voters of the certain counties in the particular 
district, while petitions for the nomination of general officers 
of the State are signed by not only the members of the partic- 
ular congressional district, but of the others as well. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course it seems to me perfectly 
obvious that administrative officers would construe the law so 
as to make it applicable to the entire State, simply applying the 
method anc the 1.anner that are used in the district. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will state to the Senator that so 
far as I am concerned I believe that the Oregon laws are suf- 
ficient, but there is some question about it, and while it is 
attempted to correct conditions I thought I would raise the 
question in that respect. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I suggest to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that if the law of any State, with reference to the nomi- 
nation and election of a Representative from a district, can be 
made applicable to the case of the nomination and election of 

Senator, then the bill permits that to be done. The proviso 
is only put in by way of precaution in case there shall be such 


ms 


a law in any State that is not applicable to the case of the 
nomination and clection of a Senator; then we to the law 
with reference to the nomimation and election of a governor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from TWtah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that the Senator would sim- 
plify the situation very much—and I am speaking as a friend of 
the amendment; I like it better than the bill—if he would apply 
t only to one officer. In the case the Senator from Oregon sug- 


gests the question would arise, if there were a vacancy in Ore- 
whether the law applicable to Members of the House of 
Representatives would apply, and difficulty might arise as to the 
ery proposition as to whether the law was applicable or not, 
that law being different from the law that applies to the nomi- 

ation and election of a governor. 
ator that he eliminate in bis amendment everything except the 
nomination and the election of a governor. I take it that in all 
the States they have a regulation as to that, and it would make 

reneral and prevent that kind of a difficulty. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. The difficulty with that is that we are 
not iy providing for general elections, but we are providing 
for special elections as well. I do not know of any State where, 
when a vacaney occurs in the office of governor, a special elec- 
tien is held. When a vacancy oceurs in the office of governor in 
ny State the secretary of state sueeeeds under the law. In 


other States the lieutenant governor succeeds. 
not cover the case of a special election. 
Mr. NORRIS. 


So the bill would 
That is the difficulty. 
But why not by this law have the nomination 


and election of 2 goveinor at the regular election apply both to 
the special and regular election of a Senator? 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Because when you call a special elec. 
tion you have to fix the time. The time is not fixed by statute. 
The statute will provide, for example, that the governor sha]! 
issue a notice 30 days or 60 days before the eleetion. If yoy 
provide for adopting the law of the State with reference to the 
nomination and election of a governor, there being no governor 
elected at a special election, there would be no provision of jaw 
whieh would govern the matter of time. That is the difficulty 
with that. 

The Senator will find the more he looks into it the more com. 
plex the subject becomes. If we were dealing by the bil! only 
with general elections, it would be a very simple matter. They 
we could adopt the law with reference to the election of goy- 
ernors. But we are dealing with the question of special elec. 
tions as well. 

As I have said, the law with reference to the nominutioy 
and election of Representatives, so far as time and place are 
concerned, will always apply, because in every State there is 
a provision for holding a special election to fil a vacancy 
caused by the death or resignation of a Representative in Con- 
gress, although there is no law with reference to the case of 
vacancy in the office of governor, Here the element of time andj 
place will be amply taken care of. If we adopt a law wherever 
the general law of the State with reference to the election of 
Representatives is not applicable, then we will simply adopt, as 
is suggested in my amendment, a provision that we shall follow 
the law of the State with reference to the manner of*iominating 
and electing a governor, we will cover the whole field, it seen 
to me. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The language reported by the committee 
does appear to be somewhat indefinite. It is— 

That in ease no provision is made in any State for the nomination or 
election of Representatives at Large, the procedure shall be in aecord- 
ance with the laws of such State respecting the ordinary executive and 
administrative officers thereof. 

I ask the attention of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] to this language. It occurs to me that it might be 
quite difficult to determine how the election should be held in 
States where the manner of choosing the executive officers dif- 
fers from the manner of choosing the administrative officers or 
where the manner of choosing one executive officer of the State 
differs from the manner of choosing another executive officer 
of the State. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That I stated a moment ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It seems to me that it might open a conflict 
as to the manner of making this choice. In my State the law 
is uniform as to the manner of choosing both executive and ad- 
ministrative officers. Still there might be some States where 
a controversy growing out of the difference in the provision as 
to choosing administrative and executive officers would arise. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Utah to a 
feature of his amendment and ask his opinion about its prac- 
tical operation. If it be limited to the manner of choosing a 
governor, it would give the approval of Congress in some cases, 
under the existing manner of choosing governors, for instance, 
in the State of Louisiana, to a choice expressed four years 
before the beginning of the term of the Senator to be chosen. 

While, if Congress is to legislate on the subject at all, I am 
heartily in sympathy with the general principle that runs 
thropgh the bill and through the Senator’s amendment of recog- 
niz#&&g the preference of the States in those matters, I wonder 
if it is desired by this legislation to approve of a nomination 
made in that way? Take the case of Louisiana, for instance. 
It is possible, if the Senator’s amendment prevails, that a Sena- 
tor from Louisiana may be nominated practically four years 
before his term will begin. That would not be possible under 
the election if conducted in the same way that Representatives 
| are chosen, but it would be possible both under the amendment 
| reported by the committee and under the amendment intro 
duced by the Senator from Utah. 


If the Senator will pardon me for just one moment further, 
my idea is to make the system of popular elections harmonious 
so that the nomination and the election may be within a ret 

| sonable time of the beginning of the service of the Senator. - 
that it is inconsistent with the spirit of the amendment to may 
| that a Senator may be chosen four years before he shall = 
ally begin his service. That would result, as I think ! oat - 
| ready pointed out, in some of the States, notably the St« a 
| Louisiana. A Senator might be chosen, for instance, to 0 
ceed Senator RANnsprLe four years in advance of the expira 
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of Senator RANSDELL’s term, because under the law of Louisiana 
a governor is chosen only once in four years. It has happened 
once in the recent past that the choice has been made in that 
ray. 

. M :. SUTHERLAND. The situation which the Senator speaks 
of could not arise under this bill because, in the first place, ex- 
press provision is made with reference to the regular election 
in the first section, namely : 

That at the regular election held in any Siate next preceding the 
expiration of the time—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (reading) : 
for which any Senator was elected to represent such State in Con- 
gress, and at which election a Representative to Congress is regularly by 
law to be chosen, 

That makes it necessary for the State to hold the election for 
United States Senator to fill the regular term at the November 
preceding the March at which the term of office expires. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but as the governor is elected only 
once in four years, it could not be done in that way. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The bill does not adopt the law with 
reference to the election of governor, so far as time is con- 
cerned. It is limited to the manner of election. As the Sen- 
ator will see, if the manner of such election is not applicable 
to the case of a nomination and election by the people of the 
entire State, the laws respecting the manner of nominating or 
electing the governor shall be followed, leaving the element of 
time and place to be governed in all cases by the law with refer- 
ence to the nomination and election of Representatives. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If that is the correct construction of it, 
I think the amendment is more definite than that reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As I use only the word “ manner,” 
there can be no confusion of the kind to which the Senator calls 
attention. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The amendment of the committee, 
speaking with reference to the suggestion made by the Senator 
fron Arkansas, contains this language: 

Until or unless otherwise specially provided by the legislature thereof. 

It is not intended either by the amendment offered by the com- 
mittee or by the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND] to interfere in any way with the right of 
the State, acting through its legislature, to m:ke such regula- 
tions on the subject as are not inconsistent with or in conflict 
with the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution. So before 
the four years, which the Senator from Arkansas speaks of as 
in some States, such as Louisiana, elapsing between the elec- 
tion and beginning of the term, the Legislature of Louisiana 
would have had an vpportunity to make such regulations on the 
ee as it might see fit under either form proposed for the 
i. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am inclined to think from the statement 

made by the Senator from Utah that the objection which I have 
en is obviated by the language which he has carefully 
ChOSe@L. 
_ Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, with the criticism which 
is made by the Senator from Arkansas upon the proviso as con- 
tained in the reported bill I quite agree. I had already stated 
it, perhaps before the Senator came into the Chamber, namely, 
that if we conform to the law respecting the ordinary execu- 
tive and administrative officers, confusion is certain to result 
in some States where the different administrative and executive 
officers are nominated and elected in different ways. 

[ also call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas to the 
other criticism which I made, which seems to me to be more im- 
portant, that in many, if not all, the States—I do not know 
whether there is an exception to it, but I know in many of the 
Stites, in my own State, as I have already stated, «/henever a 
vacancy occurs in the office of an executive or administrative 
officer an appointment to fill the vacancy is made by the gov- 
erhor, So we never could have an election at a special election 
if we conform to that rule, because there is no special election 
ith reference to executive and administrative officers. 

Mr. President, as I said in the beginning, my only anxiety, and 
that is the anxiety of the Senator from Montana a: well, is to 
ive a scheme that will be workable; and it does seem to me 
‘hat i- ve adopt the bill as reported by the ce .mittee we are 
bound to run into some difficulties and confusion. I think the 
‘iiendment which I have suggested will obviate that. 

\lr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am strongly in favor of 
the ‘inendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
- TITERLANDJ, but I do not care to discuss that question. ‘The 
“entor has made it clear to me, and I have nothing to say 
‘bout it. I wanted to ask the Senator in charge of the Dill, 
lowever, to turn his attention to page 2 of the bill, looking at 





























the first line on page 2, and then follow me as I call his attention 
to another feature of it. It provides— 

That at the regular election held in any State next preceding the 
expiration of the term for which any Senator has been chosen to 
represent such State in Congress, at which election a Representative 
to Congress is regularly by law to be chosen, a United States Senator 
from said State shall be elected by the people thereof for the term 
commencing on the 4th day of March next thereafter. 

The first line of that section speaks of this election as a 
regular election. In line 10, where the section refers to what I 
assume is the same thing, it describes it as a general election, 
“elected either at a general election or at any special election.” 
It occurs to me that in the first line of the bill it would be better 
to say “that at the general election held in any State” instead 
of at the regular one. 

Then I wanted to ask the Senator whether in the case of 
Louisiana, which has been referred to by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], if it is true that they have a general 
election only once in four years, what would happen if the pro- 
vision contained in lines 7 and 8 of page 2 were in force, to 
wit, “a United States Senator from said State shall be elected 
by the people thereof for the term commencing on the 4th day 
of March next thereafter”? 

After the election, which had been held perhaps four years 
previously, would there not be a conflict about it? 

Mr. WALSH. It could not possibly be so, Mr. President, 
because the election for Senator is to be held at the regular 
election at which Representatives in Congress are chosen next 
preecding the expiration of the term, regardless of what the 
provision says in relation to the election of State officers. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think the Senator is correct about that. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator that I find the words 
“regular” and “general” are interchangeable with reference 
to those elections which occur at stated times. I dare say it 
might probably be more advisable to use the same word in both 
connections. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Would it not be better to describe the 
official as the Representative “in Congress” rather than “to 
Congress ” ? 

Mr. WALSH. I followed in the framing of the bill the lan- 
guage of the statute as it is already framed. I think I had it 
so framed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the statute so describe the officer? 

Mr. WALSH. That is my recollection. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is almost universally printed the other 
way, Mr. President. This print is so confused and interlined 
with amendments that it is impossible for me to tell, not having 
been here on the day when it was previously considered, which 
have been adopted and which are pending. 

Mr. WALSH. None of them have been adopted. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. They are all pending then upon the 
same basis as to precedence in consideration? 

Mr. WALSH. I am not posted as to the order of them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will wait then until they are proposed 
in their order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I merely wish to say, on the 
amendment under consideration, because it was adverted to by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson], of course we can 
conceive that there would be some provision in the State applica- 
ble to one or more executive or administrative officers and other 
provisions applicable to some other administrative or executive 
officers. But that is so remote a chance that we ought not to 
hesitate about passing the bill speedily because of the possibility 
of confusion there. 

I do desire, however, to suggest in connection with the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Surmertanp], that 
there is, it seems to me, much force in the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris}. The amendment 
proposed makes applicable, in the first place, the provisions of 
law in relation to the nomination and election of Representa- 
tives in Congress, but if those provisions are not applicable, 
then the provision in relation to the nomination and election of 
candidates for governor. In other words, the question will 
always come up and be an ever-recurring question of controversy 
that will have to be settled in the courts as to whether the laws 
in relation to nomination and election of Representatives in 
Congress are or are not applicable. I undertake to say that in 
Some States it will be found and held that they are applicable 
and in some other States the courts will hold that they are not 
applicable, and I am very much afraid confusion will ensue. 

Now, I have no personal interest in this matter at all, be- 
cause we have already made special provision in my State for 
the case of the nomination and election of candidates for United 
States Senator. So the act would not affect my State at all. 
I think, however, that we spend too much time upon this matter, 
because, as suggested by the Senator from New York some time 
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ago, in all reasonable probability the States will speedily take 
this thing up and legislate themselves in respect to the matter, 
and we are not likely to find any great amount of controversy 
arising. I think we might well haye allowed the bill te pass as 
reported. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Before the Senator from Montana takes 
his seat, I wish to ask him a question: 

And provided further, That in any case the candidate for Senator 
receiving the highest number of votes shall be deemed elected. 

Does that have any reference to the nomination? 

Mr. WALSH. I would say not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, It does not? 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Montana allow me to 
ask him a question in that connection? If we have the right 
under the law to regulate the manner of the nomination, why 
have we not just as much right to determine what vote shall 
be sufficient in the nomination as we have to determine what 
vote shall be sufficient to constitute an election? 

Mr. WALSH. I should say so unquestionably. 

Mr. BACON. Therefore the contention of the Senator is—— 

Mr. WALSH. Excuse me. I should say it would be exceed- 
ingly unwise to legislate on the matter; but we have the power 
to do it, I think. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Does not the Senator from Montana think 
it should be made sufficiently clear to prevent any possible com- 
plication resulting from it as to whether it shall or shall not 
apply in any State which requires a majority to nominate for 
the office? 

Mr. WALSH. I should say there could be no reasonable 
doubt about it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not think the Federal Government 
has any right to legislate upon the question of nomination at 
all, and it should not exercise it if it has the power. But cer- 
tainly it ought to be made very clear. 

Mr. BRADLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr, JONES. I understand that the Senator from Kentucky 
has given this matter a great deal of thought and he has a par- 
ticular proposition which he wants to present to the Senate. 
Therefore I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Norris Smith, Ariz. 


Bacon James O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Johnson Overman Smith, Md. 
Bradley Jones Page Smith, 8S. C. 
srady Kenyon Perkins Smoot 
Bristow Kern Poindexter Sutherland 
Bryan Lane Reed Swanson 
Burton Lea Robinson Thomas 
Catron Lewis Root Thompson 
Chamberlain McCumber Saulsbury Townsend 
Chilton Martin, Va. Sheppard Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Martine, N. J. Sherman Walsh 
Dillingham Myers Shields Warren 
Fletcher Nelson Shively Weeks 
Gallinger Newlands Simmons Williams 


Mr. REED. I desire to renew my announcement regarding 
the illness of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Srone], and I will 
let this statement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 
ixentucky will proceed. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I am satisfied that the bill 
now pending authorizing and regulating the election of United 
States Senators, at any rate in so far as the filling of vacancies 
is concerned, is unconstitutional, and in proof of this assertion I 
desire to call the attention of the Senate to my reasons therefor. 

In determining this question, we must take into consideration 
above ali other things the seventeenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution; and in construing that amendment we must consider 
the purpose of its proposal and ratification, and the circum- 
stances existing at the time. We very frequently hear the ex- 
pression that the people adopted this amendment. In one sense 
of the word that is true. The people have adopted it through 
their agents, to wit, the legislatures of the States. 

it is also frequently said that we must do what the people 
desire. There is no Senator on this floor who bows with more 
becoming submission to the will of the people than do I, nor 
is there one who has more respect for their will, nor who would 
more cheerfully comply with it when it can be done without 
violence to the organic law. I deny that it is their will that 
we should enact this law. When we undertake to ascertain 
what the will of the people is we must consider the amendment 
itself in order to determine, for through it they have spoken. 
We have no authority to go outside of the language it contains. 

At the time when this question was being agitated, there was 
absolutely no discussion as to how vacancies should be filled 


in the terms of the old Senators—I call them “the old sony. 
tors” to designate the Senators who were elected before th 
seventeenth amendment became valid as a part of the Cong;i. 
tution—there was absolutely no discussion on that point. py. 
whole discussion was on the right of the people thereafter ;, 
elect their Senators. So when the State legislatures ratigo 
the amendment, they very clearly indorsed the language therein 
contained, thereby expressing their purpose, To say that some. 
thing was intended more than was expressed in the amendme.; 
is merely idle; to say that it does not express the wili of tho 
people is to say that the people and their agents had not gy. 
ficient intelligence to make known their desire. 

I voted for it when it was before the Senate. I did so wit, 
very grave doubt as to whether or not such an innovation 
should be adopted. But believing that the great majority 
of the people of the country demanded it, I yielded my opi. 
ion and voted for it. I am in favor of complying with the 
will of the people, but I am not in favor of doing something 
for which the people have made no request, merely to cate; 
to what may be thought by some to be their wish or to play the 
demagogue in order to acquire cheap notoriety. I prefer to 
confine myself to the written law of the land in the performance 
of duty in this body. 

In the first place, we must consider the mischief attempted 
to be remedied. What was it? The further election of Senators 
by the legislatures of the States. That was the only mischief, 
and it was to be remedied by giving the people the right to elect. 
We must take into consideration, too, the provisions of the Con- 
stitution as they stood before the amendment was adopted and 
ratified. Sections 3 and 4 of Article i of the Constitution clearly 
lay down the rule concerning vacancies. Under these sections of 
the old Constitution—and we will call it that in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the Constitution after the seventeenth amend- 
ment was adopted—Senators were elected for a period of six 
years. When a vacancy occurred during the term of any Sena- 
tor, if the legislature was in recess the governor of the State 
was empowered to fill it temporarily until the legislature met, 
when that body was authorized to fill the remainder of the 
unexpired term by election. 

Let us see when we proposed this amendment and when it 
was ratified what we necessarily took into consideration. In the 
first place, it was not absolutely certain that it would be ratified, 
though such was the general belief. In the second place, if 
it should be ratified, it was not known how much time would 
be consumed in its ratification by the various State legisla- 
tures. In the third place, it was reasonable to suppose that 
during that period vacancies would occur in the Senate. Conse- 
quently, the question directly presented itself as to how these 
vacancies should be filled. It was known by this body, and it was 
known by the legislatures of the States, that some of the State 
legislatures met annually, some biennially, some triennially, and 
some quadrennially. All these matters were taken into con- 
sideration in the preparation of the amendment, and it was 
the intention that ample time should be given for carrying its 
provisions into effect. At all times we had in view that section 
of the Constitution—the only section—that can not be amended, 
section 1, Article V, which provides “ that no State, without 1ts 
consent, shall be deprived of its equa! suffrage in the Senate. 

We all knew, Senators, the mighty struggle which took piace 
in the Constitutional Convention on the question of equal sena- 
torial representation among the States; we knew that intcise 
excitement prevailed in the discussion of that question, au 
that it seemed to be imminent at one time that there would be 
an irreconcilable disagreement. Finally, after mature consider- 
ation and much deliberate and acrimonious debate, it was ce 
termined that each State should have two Senators, who should 
serve for six years. Fearing future action might change (his 
basis by way of constitutional amendment, a prohibition was 
placed in the organic law that: 

No State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equa! sufras? 
in the Senate. ; 

That section did not mean that no State should be preventel 
from having its equal suffrage for the whole six years, <a 
exactly what it said, that no State should be prevented from 
exercising its right of equal suffrage in the Senate without its 
consent for any part of the time, pe BN 

The State of Alabama did not ratify the seventeen! _— 
ment, and hence did not consent to a deprivation of ea! ea 
frage. We had presented here from that State a SE 
appointment by the governor; but I will come to that fu 
along. A 

If the seventeenth amendment has the effect, or if it \ as it 

ual suffrage 
purpose to deprive any State in the Union of its eq acaniae 
in the Senate for any length of time, then it is absolutely vol’ 

that such 48 
put I contend that such was not its intention and 
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not its effect. We have presented before us this peculiar state 
of case; Senator Johnsten died on the 8th of last August, over 
four months ago. Since that time we have had before this 
pody more important legislation, possibly, than has ever been 
before it during the same length of time. During all that period 
the State of Alabama had but one Senator, when she was 
entitled to two. The governor promptly made an appointment 
of Senator Johnston's successor and sent him here. The matter 
was referred to the Committee on Privileges and Blections, but 
pefore that committee acted the gentleman who had been 
appointed withdrew. Now, the governor of Alabama has certi- 
fied another appointment, and his action only accentuates the 
condition of affairs. 

I say it was not the intention that we should have this hiatus; 
vet we have it. Why? Because, if the seventeenth amendment 
controls, as contended, the State of Alabama has not passed 
any law empowering the governor to appoint or any law direct- 
ing an election. Consequently, when he made the appointment, 
it was contended by some Senators that he had no right to 
make it, because he had not been empowered by the Legislature 
of Alabama to do so. ‘This, I contend, was unnecessary, be- 
cause the amendment contemplated nothing of the kind, the 
obiect being to leave in force the third and fourth sections of 
Article I of the Constitution as to all the Senators who had 
peen elected before the amendment became valid as a part of 
the Constitution. In no other way could this hiatus be avoided. 
Under the old Constitution the present vacaney could be sup- 
plied by temperary appointment, and then the legislature could 
elect for the remainder of the term, but it never was the inten- 

n when there was such a great uncertainty as to whether the 
amendment would be ratified or, if ratified, when that ratifica- 
tion would oecut, and after that as to how long it would require 

» have the proper legislation under it, give notice of the time 
of holding the election and receive the certificate. that there 
should be a vacancy on the floor of the Senate and the State 
prevented from having equal representation, 

The governor of Alabama believed that he had the right to 
appoint a Senator under the old Constitution, and he had a 
right to that opinion. The nonaction of the governors of the 
different States in failing to call special sessions of the legis- 
latures shows that they thought it was wnnecessary, as vacan- 
cies in the terms of old Senators would be filled under the 
provisions of the old Constitution. If I remember correctly, 
not a single governor in the United States has called the !egis- 
lature of his State together, notwithstanding all were bound to 
know that vacancies might occur at any moment in the offices 
of the old Senators chosen before the amendment became valid 
as a part of the Constitution. 

The governor of Alabama, I say, is entitled to his opinion as 
to what the law is. Suppose he had called a session of the 
legislature—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the discussion which the re- 
marks of the Senater provokes is an intensely interesting one. 
Of course, as I understand him, he is now arguing in favor of 
the power of the governor of Alabama to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. BRADLEY. That is merely incidental, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I was going to say, suppose, now, that we con- 
cede, for the purpose of the discussion, that vacancies of that 
kind ought to be filled in accordance with the old Constitution 
‘nd not by election under the provisions of the new Constitu- 
Hon, what is there in the bill that the Senator finds objec- 


Uonable? 





Mr, BRADLEY. Iam coming to that in a very few moments. 
I will try to make myself understood. 
om —— I thought possibly the Senator might have 
verlooked it. 

Mr. BRADLEY. T am traveling in broken stages. 
_ Alt. WALSH. Not at all; but I thought possibly the Senator 
licit have overlooked the fact that, at his suggestion, I have 


‘tid to the Senate that it was my purpose to propose the fol- 


ng amendment——- 
‘ Mtr BRADLEY. TI understand that perfectly; and I am com- 


aus tO that. 
Vip raTrSe 
“ir. WALSH. The amendment is: 


nothing herein contained shall be construed to affect the right 
verson to a seat im the Senate under any election held or appoint- 
Constitutinn the ratification of the seventeenth amendment to the 


lowi 






Mr. BRADLEY, I remember that very distinctly, 
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Mr. WALSH. Section 2 provides: 

That in any State wherein a United States Senator is hereafter to 
be elected, either at a general election or at any special election— 

And so on 

So that, if the Senator is right, and those vacancies are not 
to be filled at elections, then this proposed statute will not be 
applicable, 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I will go out of my way 
to take that matter up at this time. The position I assume is 
that under this law as proposed elections can be held, either 
general or special, to elect Members of the Senate, and that there 
is no exception in the law which applies to Senators who are 
elected to fill vacancies in the terms of Senators who were in 
office when the amendment became valid as part of the Con- 
stitution. 

I proposed the amendment referred to by the Senator and 
never heard before that he approved it. Besides, even wit 
that amendment included, the bill is unconstitutional. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I feel that the Senator ought 
to be corrected, for evidently he is laboring under the impres- 
sion that the bill provides that in ali cases hereafter when a 
vacancy occurs, the vacancy shall be filled by election. That 
is not the bill at all. The bill simply provides that whenever 
hereafter an election is to be held it is to be conducted in this 
manner. The bill does not purport to control any elections at 
ali except those that are to be held pursuant to this legislation. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I trust the Senator will bear with me and 
I will try to make myself understood. The position I take is 
this: It is true that an amendment has been offered to the effect 
that this bill shall not be construed to affect any appointment 
that has been made heretofore, but that amendment is an empty 
delusion and a snare, because whenever the Senate passes a 
bill providing for special elections when called to fill vacancies 
in the offices of the old Senators, then the Senate declares in 
so many words that the governor of Alabama had no right to 
make that appointment, because if we have the right to pass 
such a law, then he had no right to make that appointment, 
and the saving clause that is put into the bill is absolutely 
worthless. I will try to make myself understood as I pro- 
ceed. I am doing so for the purpose, in one way, of reaching 
the intention of Congress in proposing and of the legislatures in 
ratifying the amendment. 

I was about to show where the enforcement of the amend- 
ment as to filling vacancies in the terms of the old Senators 
would carry us. Suppose the governor should call the legis- 
lature of his State together and that legislature should not 
feel that it had authority under the constitutional amend- 
ment to authorize him to make an appointment: or suppose the 
legislature should have the same opinion of the amendment that 
he has, it follows they would decline to act. Then what 
would be the condition? Still another delay would ensue and 
a hiatus exist in the representation of Alabama. Or suppose, on 
the other hand, they should conclude that they did have the 
right to act, but refused to empower the governor to appoint 
because of the struggle in that State among the various aspir- 
ants for the place, then again you have delay and a continued 
hiatus. Or suppose they should provide for an election, then 
considerable time would be consumed in giving notice, in holding 
the election, and in certifying the returns, and all this time the 
State of Alabama would be deprived of her equal suffrage in 
the Senate. When we appreciate the difficulties that present 
themselves or that manifestly might present themselves they 
show conclusively what the intention of the seventeenth amend- 
ment is. 

I call your attention to the faet that the seventeenth amend- 
ment is not self-executing. It provides that Senators shal! be 
elected; it provides that in case of certain vacancies the go\ 
ernor may appoint, provided the legislature authorizes him to 
do so, and that the election is to be held wnder the direction 
of the legislature. Does it mean that elections to fill vacancies 
in the offices of the old Senators are to be held? Clearly not. 
When we take the whole amendment together it shows two 
things: First, that it was not intended to affect those elections, 
and, secondly, that no election can be held in any State to 
supply a vacancy in the office of a United States Senator except 
under the direction of the State legislature. I will refer to 
this phase of the discussion further along. 

The construction that I contend for removes every uncer- 
tainty and prevents any hiatus. Every moment of the term 
of a Senator from any State can be filled when the governor 
appoints temporarily until the legislature elects a successor, who 
can serve the remainder of the term. 

The language of the amendment in regard to vacancies was 
intended to apply to vacancies in the offices of Senators who are 
to be elected under its provisions and is not intended to apply to 
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others. It seems to me that Congress, in framing the amend- 
ment, and the legislatures, in ratifying it, spoke as plainly as 
they could have spoken. It provides, first: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof for six years, and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 


qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the. 


State legislatures. 

When vacancies happen in 
Senate the executive authority 
election to fill such vacancies. 

If the amendment had stopped there, it might with some 
slight reason be contended that under its provisions sections 
3 and 4 of Article I were repealed and the old Senators made 
subject to its provisions. But the following proviso is added: 

Provided, That the legislature of any State may empower the erecu- 
tive thereof to make temporary appointment until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the legislature may direct. 

We have it settled here how vacancies in the office of Senators 
who are elected under this amendment are to be filled. Now, 
let us go a little further: 

This amendment shali not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution, 

What is the meaning of this language? Could it be more 
clearly or plainly expressed in English that the old senatorial 
terms are not to be affected, changed, or impaired? Had the 
object been otherwise, it might have been provided that the 
election shall not be affected; but the significant words are 
added that it shall not be construed to affect “the term of any 
Senator chosen.” 

It was not necessary to insert the word “term” if the 
amendment was to apply only to the election, because the Sena- 
tor, having been elected under the Constitution, could not be 
ousted from his office when his election was excepted. The 
word “term” was inserted for a specific purpose. 

Again, the words “term of any Senator” are followed by the 
word “ chosen.” 

Why was the word “chosen” used? Simply to prevent inter- 
ference with any Senator who had been temporarily appointed 
by the governor to fill a vacancy in the term of one of the old 
Senators, for it might be said he was not elected. That word 
embraces both an election and an appointment. Again, if it was 
desired to affect the portion of the term unexpired, why not 
provide that it should not affect the “election or tenure” of 
any Senator? 

We are compelled to assume that both the Congress of the 
United States and the legislatures of the States knew the differ- 
ence in meaning of the two words. Evidently the amendment 
meant exactly what it says; and when I come to the con- 
clusion of my argument I desire to call your attention to a con- 
struction of the amendment which I think unquestionably set- 
tles the whole matter. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before the Senator passes from the 
question which he is now discussing— 

Mr. BRADLEY. I have not passed from it; I am just getting 
well started. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I understood the Senator had not 
passed from it, but I was anxious to get in a word before he 
did pass from it. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Certainly; I am always willing to give the 
Senator a chance to do that, because he rarely gets one. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator has plenty of chances, but 
he rarely avails himself of them. 

The provision to which the Senator is calling attention, that— 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as a part of the 
Constitution— 
has been before Congress in various proposed amendments 
for many years. I invite the Senator’s attention to a report 
made by Mr. Tucker, who was a very eminent lawyer, from the 
Committee on the Election of President and Vice President and 
Representatives in Congress in February, 1892. The report 
was upon substantially the same amendment as is now em- 
bodied in the seventeenth amendment, and it contained the pre- 
cise clause to which the Senator has called attention and which 
I have just read. In that report Mr. Tucker says, referring to 
this particular provision: 

That the title of no Senator may be affected who at the time of the 
adoption of the amendment holds his seat at the hands of the legisla- 
ture of his State as now provided by the Constitution, the last provyi- 
sion is inserted out of abundant caution. 

So it seemed to have been the view of the committee which 
originally reported the amendment that the language was in- 
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serted simply in order to prevent any Senator then holding his 
seat from being iegislated out of his seat. I want to ask the 
Senator whether or not since 1892, a period of many years, (yr. 
ing which time this same amendment has been before Congress 
many times, he has heard suggested anywhere any dissent from, 
the view thus expressed by Mr. Tucker? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Really, Mr. President, I have not had time 
to examine that report, but I do not think it has anything to qo 
with this discussion. That is a matter of ancient history. It 
occurred in 1892. We all know that the amendment since that 
time has been changed in various ways. When it was first 
proposed it was defeated, and afterwards what was called the 
Bristow amendment, which is the amendment we now have 
before us, was adopted. I will not be turned aside to notice that 
matter now, because, as I have said, I am not through with 
the proposition I am undertaking to advance. That may hayo 
been the opinion of Mr. Tucker and his committee—and \\; 
Tucker is a very eminent man; yet other eminent men differ 
with him. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? ; 

Mr. BRADLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to say, for the information of 
the Senator from Utah, that Mr. Tucker—Mr. St. George 
Tucker, the same gentleman who filed this report, not his 
father—has filed a brief, and I will present it here when this 
question comes before the Senate, which is as strong, or per- 
haps stronger, than any brief which any Senator or any 
other lawyer has filed, and in which he says there can be no 
question whatever about the right of the governor of Alabama 
to make this appointment. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the Senator: 

Mr. BANKHEAD. He has stated it frequently to other 
Senators, 

Mr. BRADLEY. Proceeding in the line from which I was 
deflected by my good friend from Utah, the question is now, 
What is the meaning of the word “term”? It is unquestion- 
ably true that under the amendment the term is not to be af.- 
fected. Now, if the term can not be affected, how can part of 
it be affected? The word “term” embraces all ‘of its parts. 
It is a unit, and not susceptible of partition. When the amend- 
ment says “the term shall not be affected,” it means the whole 
term—the six-year term to which the Senator was elected. 

We come now to the meaning of the word “affect.” Tlat is 
passed over very lightly by those who favor this legislation and 
by those who object to the action of the governor of Ala- 
bama. It is passed over with the observation that the word 
“affect” means that the term can not be lengthened or short- 
ened. The word is used in its common acceptation. It is used 
with the meaning that is applied to it by all lexicographers and 
synonymists; and in addition to that, as I propose to show in 
a very brief way, it is used with the meaning that the courts 
of this country have given it. 

First, we will take the definitions of the word, and ‘ce 
whether it shall be confined to the narrow and restricted limit 
which is given it by those who favor this election Jaw and by 
those who oppose the appointment by the governor of Alabama. 

I have said from the beginning that this bill should not have 
been brought before the Senate until we passed on that case, 
that it would necessarily prejudice the right of the gentleman 
who had been appointed. It has been brought in, however, by 
the direction of every member of the committee, except myself. 

I now desire to take up the definitions of this word and thea 
its synonyms. P 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary says the word “affect 
means “to act upon,” “to produce an effect or change. nip 

Mr. Webster gives the synonyms of the word * affect as 
“influence,” “operate,” “act on,” “concern,” “move,” “over 
come,” and “ impair.” a 

Soulé, in his work on synonyms, gives the synonyms of this 
word as “influence on,” “act upon,” “work upon,” a 

Now, for a moment allow me to call attention to some of the 
decisions of the courts. stan (2h 

In the case of Home Building Loan Association °. Nolan > 
Mont., 205) the word “affect,” used in an act relating » 
building and loan associations, providing that except aie. 
taxation the act should not “affect” any association cae r 
fore organized,” was held to be used in the sense of “oper 
“act upon,” or “ concern.” | im the 

The act of June 13, 1812, relating to rights of proper's ding 
territory acquired from France by treaty of 1803, and pr forth 
that the rights, title, and claims to certain lots, and ie the 
in or adjoining and belonging to towns and villages } 
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fferritory of Missouri, are confirmed to the inhabitants, and 
so forth, provided— 

That nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to affect— 

The exact language of the seventeenth amendment— 

The rights of any persons claiming the same— 

Ard so forth. 

The word “2ffect” was construed by the court as “having 
peen used in the sense of acting injuriously upon persons and 
things.” 

Such interpretation— 

Snid the court— 
accords with the reason and manifest intention of the proviso, un- 
settles no confirmed title, and secures to the inhabitants the protection 
that Congress thought proper to afford. 

This is the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in Ryan v. Carter (93 U. S., 78). 

In Missouri, in the case of Baird v. St. Louis Hospital (116 
Mo., 419), the act construed provided that nothing contained 
thercin should be construed to affect the rights of any person, 
and so forth. The court held that the word “affect” meant 
that it should not be so construed as to “ prejudice or injuri- 
ously affect such rights.” 

In Conniff v. City (4 E. D. Smith, 480), where the language 
under consideration was: 

Nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to affect any ap- 
pointment heretofore made under other acts— 

The New York court said that the meaning of the word “ af- 
fect” was to “act upon” or “ produce a change.” 

In Iowa the court held, in Clark v. Riddle (101 Iowa, 270): 

“Affect” means to “act upon,” “to change,”’ and hence a statute 
applying generally can not affect the charters or laws of cities organ- 
ized under special charters, the general law providing that no general 
law ill be construed to “ affect” charters or laws of cities having 
spe 1 charters. 

Again, in Ilewa, it was held: 

“To affect does not necessarily mean to impair, but to work a change 


upon. A right is affected if it is enlarged or abridged.” 
Hence It was held that under section 50, Code (Iowa) 1873, the re- 
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late upon the subject. 
amendment provides— 


That the legislature of any State may empower the executive thereof 
to make temporary appointment until the people fill the vacancies by 
election as the legislature may direct. 


What authority have we to intervene when this amendment, 
which is the last utterance of the people, requires the legisla- 


This action was and is significant. The 


| tures alone to direct such elections? 


Kither the old Constitution governs or the amendment gov- 
erns. If the old Constitution governs, we can not enact the law. 
because under its provisions the people can not elect, and the 
legislatures alone can act. If the amendment governs, we can 
not enact the law, because that power is distinctly conferred upon 
the legislature. Hence we are absolutely without any power to 
enact any law on this subject. Possibly we might enact a law 
providing for the regular election of Senators whose terms be 
m, however 
that the intent of the amendment is to empower the legislature 
to direct the manner of holding all elections. 

I have conversed with some of the Senators about 
posed law, and have met with this response: “ Ob, well, 
difference does it make? The Senate is the judge of the quali- 





fications and election of its Members. If we pass this law, and 
Senators are elected under it, why we will just go ahead and 


| recognize them.” 


peal of existing statutes, providing that it should not affect any act | 


done, right acerued or accruing before the time the repeal takes effect, 
“does not change preexisting rights.” ‘Holland v. Dickerson, 41 Iowa, 


At page 1159 of the Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure we find 
it laid down as a general rule that the word “ affect” means— 


To have effect upon, to influence; but often used in the sense of act- 
ing ir uriously upoa persons and things and sometimes in the sense of 


“ vary. 

According to all these definitions, this amendment says in so 
many words that the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before the same becomes valid as part of the Constitution shall 
be acted upon, shall not be affected, or concerned, or enlarged, 
or overcome, or abridged, or prejudiced, or injuriously affected, 
or changed, or impaired, or worked upon, or varied, or aimed at, 
or produce an effect, or influence, or operate upon. 

One of two things is self-evident. These vacancies which 
have occurred or that may oecur during the terms of Senators 
who were in office and who had been elected or chosen at the 
time the amendment became valid as a part of the Constitution 
must be filled either under the terms of the old Constitution or 
under the terms of the seventeenth amendment. 
one will controvert this assertion. 

_If they are to be filled under the terms of the old Constitu- 
tion, then the governor temporarily appoints and the legis- 
lature elects; and that being true, the Congress of the United 
States has no power to pass a law providing for an election by 
the people. Hence the bill is unconstitutional. 

But let us take the other horn of the dilemma. Let us agree 
for argument’s sake that the seventeenth amendment controls, 
and that under its provisions the vacancies that are to be 
filled are not vacancies in the offices of Senators elected by the 
Peo}ie, but vaeancies in the offices of Senators elected before 
the :mendment beeame valid. Then Congress has no rigkt to 
Pass a law providing for an election to fill such vacancies, be- 
Cause the “States alone can perform that office, and hence the 
law proposed is unconstitutional. 

Under the old Constitution it was provided that the— 


Times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall be 
prevcvived in each State by the legislature thereof, but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
biaces of choosing Senators. 

Bu when this amendment became part of the Constitution the 
Power to provide for the election of Senators to fill vacancies is 
conferred exclusively on the legislatures. The selection of a 
specific agency to enforce the amendment is the exclusion of 
a y other ageney. When these vacancies were referred to in 

‘e Seventeenth amendment the framers and the ratifiers 


omitted studiously and carefully the right of Congress to legis- 


| a constitutional amendment proposed to prevent 


| by the prayers of our ancestors. 
I suppose no 


I do not understand such reasoning. That meat 
words, in the first place, that we may violate our oaths by pass- 
ing a law which is not constitutional. In the second | 
when Senators are elected under it, we may violate our oaths 
again by giving them seats in this body. I do not believe 
that any honorable man would be guilty of such action. I do 
not believe in the propriety of the remark 
“What is the Constitution among friends?” 

Why, the other night at the Gridiron Club I noticed that the 
Constitution was mentioned, when some gentleman remarked 
that it “had not spoken above a whisper for seven years.” 
When I stood at that desk and took an oath without mental reser- 
vation that I would support the Constitution of the United 
States, I believed it right and have felt it was my duty | 
comply with it. The time has come in this country when the 
man who proposes the most amendments to the Constitution 
is thought by many people to be the greatest statesman. We 
are asked to propose an amendment for woman suffrage, and I 
saw the other day where some man proposed we should allow 
the children to vote. Well, I do not know and 
telling how far this thing will go. 


1s In So many 


place, 


made by some, 


there is no 
The next proposition will be 
tuberculosis 
from being contagious. 

I do not believe the Constitution should be so lightly regarded. 
I am an old-fashioned American, and believe in the Constitu- 
tion of my country. I believe in its enforcement; I believe 
every citizen is bound by it. We should revere if, we should 
honor it, we should love it, for it is the fruit of the terrible 
struggies of our ancestors. It represents the blood and tears 
that were shed by the fathers and mothers in that supreme 
struggle for liberty and constitutional government; it is not 
only cemented with the blood but it has been made sacred 
So help me God, I will never 
knowingly violate it. I will cling to it as the article of our 
faith, the ark of our safety, our haven in every storm. 

Mr. SHIELDS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will | 
I will explain that I have offered an amendment to the bil! 
providing that if it shall pass it shall not have any effect on 
the filling of vacancies in the terms of Senators who were 
elected prior to the time the amendment became valid as a par 
of the Constitution. If the bill is to pass, I think that amend- 
ment should be adopted; but my argument necessarily leads to 
the conclusion, if I am correct, that the bill should not be passed. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, what I have to say is in be- 
half of the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia 
{[Mr. Bacon] to strike out all of the second section of the bill 
relating to the nomination of candidates for Senator. 

My opposition to these provisions is based upon several 
grounds. The Congress, in my opinion, has no power to legis- 
late wpon this subject; and if it had, such legislation is unwise 
and an unnecessary interference with local self-government by 
the people and the interna! affairs of the States. 

I do not wish to be understood as opposing primary elections 
for the nomination of Senators. On the-contrary, I favor pri- 
mary elections for the nomination of Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress and all State officers, ordinarily called po- 
litical officers, when authorized and protected by laws similar 
to those controlling regular elections. I believe that by this 
method the will of the people and their choice of representa- 
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tives and rulers can be expressed and executed with greater 


certainty than in any other way. It conforms more with the 
theory and spirit of popular government and makes the domi- 
nation of bosses more difficult than the old way of nominating 
by tumultuous conventions. 

Chief Judge Parker, in sustaining the validity of a statute of 
New York providing for nominating primaries, well said: 

The dominant idea pervading the entire statute is the absolute assur- 
ance to the citizen that his wish as to the conduct of the affairs of his 
party may be expressed through his ballot, and thus given effect, whether 
it be in accord with the wishes of the leaders of his party or not, and 
that thus shall be put in effective operation in the primaries the under- 
lying principle of democracy which makes the will of an unfettered 
majority controlling. In other words, the scheme is to permit the voters 
to construct the organization from the bottom upward instead of per- 
mitting the leaders to construct it from the top downward. 


Primary elections are peculiarly suited to the selection of 


candidates for Senator in order to effect the purposes of the | 


seventeenth amendment, ordaining that these officers shall be 
elected by the people. The States, however, have the sole power 
to provide for primaries. They must be trusted to do so. 

But neither the wisdom of a law nor the necessity of the 
occasion can ever furnish justification for Congress exceeding 
its powers or invading those of the States. 

The question here is not whether nominations by primary elec- 
tions are the best procedure in the selection of candidates, but one 
of constitutional power in the Congress to legislate upon the 
subject and the propriety of leaving the method of the selection 
of Senators to the people of the several States, who have exer- 
cised it without let or hindrance from the Feceral Government 
for more than a hundred years. 

The power of the general assemblies of the several States of 
the Union to enact reasonable primary laws and otherwise regu- 
late the nomination of candidates for State offices and Senators 
and Representatives in Congress is now well established. A 
majority of the States have passed such legislation, and its 
operation has in the main proven satisfactory. 

But it does not follow that the Congress of the United States 
has the same power. The constitutional powers and limitations 
of the Federal and State Governments are inherently and funda- 
mentally different. These differences are elementary, and every 
Senator is familiar with them, but it will do no harm to briefly 
refer to them. 


The States are sovereign powers, having all the governmental | 


powers of free and independent States which they have not 
delegated to the United States in the Federal Constitution, the 
chief of which is the power to enact laws. The legislatures of 
the States are the reservoirs of the reserve powers of the States. 
Their power to enact laws extends to every possible subject, 
save those over which the Federal Government has been given 
control and such limitations as the State constitution may con- 
tain, while the power of Congress to legislate is confined to the 
subjects expressly or impliedly confided to it by the Constitution 
of the United States. When the legislatures of the States have 
in contemplation the enactment of a law, the inquiry is not 
whether they have the power to do so but is there any constitu- 
tional provision, Federal or State, which prohibits them from 
doing so, while the Congress must always examine the Constitu- 
tion to see whether the power to enact the proposed legislation 
has been vested in it. Therefore, unless the Congress can place 
its finger upon some provision of that instrument authorizing it 
to enact a primary law for the nomination of United States Sen- 
ators, it is without such authority, and the provisions of this 
bill upon that subject, if enacted into law, will be absolutely 
void. 

The entire provisions of the original Constitution for the elec- 
tion of Senators are as follows: 

ARTICLE I. 

Sec. 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the legislatures thereof for six 
years, and each Senator shall have one vote. * * #*# 

* * * And if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, dur- 
ing the recess of the legislature of any State the executive thereof may 
make temporary appointments until the next mecting of the legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancies. 

Sec, 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof, but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

The joint resolution proposing the seventeenth amendment 
upon the subject, recently adopted, is in these words: 


That in lieu of the first paragraph of section 3 of Article I of the 
Constitution of the United States, and in lieu of so much of paragraph 
2 of the same section as relates to the filling of vacancies, the following 
be proposed as an amendment to the Constitution, which shall be valid 
te all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the States: 

“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 
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“When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec. 
tion to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any Stato 
may empower the executive thereof to make temporar appointments 
— the people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may 

“ This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election or 
term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as a part of the 
Constitution.” 

The power of Congress, then, to regulate the nomination of 
candidates for Senator, if it exists, must be found in the provyi- 
sion of section 4, authorizing it to alter the time and manner 
provided by the States for the election of Senators, which | 
understand is the contention of the advocates of this bill, 

This presents the concrete question whether the power here 
vested over the election of Senators extends to the selection of 
candidates who may be voted for in such elections. In other 
words, is the power to regulate conventions and primary élec- 
tions—for both methods must be included, if either—for the 
nomination of candidates included in that given by this section 
to control the election of Senators? 

When the incontrovertible fact that nominating conventions 
and primary elections were things unknown at the time the 
Constitution was written and adopted, and therefore could not 
have been contemplated by the framers of that instrument when 
they worded section 4 of Article I is considered, I can not see 
how it can be urged with reason that it was intended to include 
the control of the selection of candidates by such methods in 
the provision for elections, There had never been an election 
for Senator at that time. The manner of election provided in 
the Constitution almost excluded the idea of a previous party 
nomination. Political parties were not then known, certainly 
not defined and organized so as to make nominations by any 
method either advisable or necessary. To now extend the pro- 
visions concerning elections of officers so as to include candi- 
dates for office seems to me wholly unwarranted by any known 
rule of constitutional interpretation or construction. 

I have not found any determination of the question by the 
Iederal courts, doubtless because no statute of this character 
has ever been enacted by Congress, although many of the States 
have for years had legalized primary elections for the nomina- 
tion of Senators. 

The courts of last resort of several of the States, however, 
have been called upon to decide the analogous question, whether 
or not primary elections are included in the provisions in their 
respective constitutions in regard to elections for both State 
and Federal officers. There is some conflict in these decisions, 
but the majority of these courts have held that primary elec- 
tions were not included in the constitutional provisions for the 
election of officials, and I believe these opinions are better sup- 
ported by reason and authority than those which have held 
otherwise. 

One of the latest cases was decided by the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee, the opinion of the court being delivered by Judge 
William K. McAlister, a member of that court for 16 years and 
one of the ablest judges of the day. The style of the case is 
Ledgerwood against Pitts, and it is found reported in One 
hundred and twenty-second Tennessee, 

The court sustained the power of the legislature to enact 
a primary election law for State officers and Senators and Kep- 
resentatives in Congress and approved the policy of it, although 
I may say, in passing, the policy of the law was a thing it had 
nothing to do with, that being solely a question for the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. The direct question was 
made that the compulsory primary election provided for by the 
statute was an election within the meaning of the constitution 
of Tennessee, and hence must be tested by the provisions of 
that constitution relating to elections and qualifications of 
voters therein prescribed, with which the provisions of the law 
were Claimed to be in radical conflict. This is the direct ques 
tion here presented by the bill under consideration, and ali the 
arguments made here in support of this legislation were there 
made and pressed upon the court. The court, in disposing of 
this contention, said: 

The first inquiry therefore presented for our examination is whet 
or not these provisions of the constitution have any application ae 
to primary elections. Admittedly no such thing could have been & 
contemplation by the framers of the constitution when they = at 
formulate the election and suffrage clauses of that instrument, roe 
that time no such thing as a primary election bad ever been surges “4 
The object of this modern invention of political parties is primarily 0+ 
the purpose of permitting and req the entire seceritical office. 
party to participate in the nomination o candidates for 2 ee it Is 
The plan is simply a substitution for the caucus or conveblll’  . the 
true, as stated, it is a part of the political machinery that statcn, 
candidate on his way, and the political party, is thereby ate who is 
crystallize and concentrate its vote on SP ecosinty. caMineir. political 
“anes but the imitations and. safeguards of the constitution apply 


exclusively to the. final election when the officer is chosen in the m 
required by the constitution. 
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Judge McAlister, in this opinion, in regard to the weight of 
authority on this question, says: 
; The right of the legislature to require that nominations shall be by 


' eseribe additional qualifications for the voters par- 
Po sary ane can been recognized by the weight of authority In the 


of the Union. (Runge v. Anderson, 100 Wis., 533, 76 N. W., 482, 


primary 


DT, R. A. 289; State, ex rel. McCarthy, v. Moore, 97 Minn., 308, 92 
w2 1. Ri AT, R, Ay 447, OF Am. St. Rep., 702; State v. Drexel, 74 
N. Wo 4 Sos NW. 174; Hopper . Stack, 69°N. J. Law, 562, 56 
Nella | Comey v. Dem. Gen. Com., 164 N. Y., 335, 58 N. E., 124: Healey 
At" Wipt (8. Dak.), 117 N. W., 521; Griffin v. Gesner, 78 Kans., 
et aT Pac., 794; Walling v. Lanedon, 15 Idaho, 282, 97 Pac., 396; 
(09, Nichols, 50 Wash., 508, 97 Pac. 728.) * * * 
ae examination of many of these cases has disclosed the fact that 
t} Sain bottomed on two propositions, namely : 
That such primaries are not in reality elections, but merely 
: nating devices ; and 


(0) That they are valuable auxiliaries for the promotion of good 
cenment and are regulated by legislative enactment for the public 
7 * acainst the array of authorities to the contrary, counsel cites the 


‘iowing cases, Which hold that compulsory primary elections are 
Joctions” within the purview of the constitution, and that the quali- 
‘iong for voters in the primaries must be the same as the con- 

ition of the State prescribes. 


The Judge then cities the cases referred to by the Senator from 
Moutana [Mr. WALSH]. 

Iohnson v. Grand Forks Co. (16 N. D., 363) ; Spier v. Baker (120 
ral. 370; 59 S. E., 145); People v. Board of Commissioners (221 
. W - om not subseribe to the reasoning of these cases, and, moreover, 

y are opposed to the great weight of authority. 


I have not had an opportunity to examine all of the cases 
‘erred to and will not attempt a digest of them, but will quote 
from a few of them. 
In the case of The State v. Dillon (32 Fla., 545) the supreme 
wrt of that State held: 

That the suffrage provision of the constitution of that State pre- 

ing the qualifications of electors at all elections under it does not 

y to elections for municipal officers, but such elections are subject 


tutery regulations; and, further, that it is competent for the 
legislature to preseribe the qualifications of voters at the same. 


fhe Court of Appeals of Maryland, speaking through Chief 
Justice MeSherry, in Hanna v. Young (84 Md., 183), said: 

It is only at elections which the constitution itself requires to be 
held, or which the legislature under the mandate of the constitution 
makes provision for, that persons having the qualifications set forth 


n section 1, article 1, are by the constitution of the State declared to 
qualified electors. 


The same court, in a later case, Kenneweg v. Allegany Co. 
(102 Md., 122), involving the validity of a State primary elec- 
tion law for the nomination of State and congressional candi- 
dates, through the same distinguished jurist, said: 


The general assembly possesses all legislative power and authority 
exeept in such instances and to such extent as the Constitutions of the 
State and of the United States have imposed limitations and restraints 

eon. In this respect the Le eect differs from the Congress of 
he United States, which has and can exercise — such power as the 
Federal Constitution expressly or by necessary implication confers ven 
it. In the general a plenary power to legislate is vested, unless 
restrained by the Constitution. In the State constitution we look not 
‘or the power of the general assembly to adopt an enactment but for 

prohibition against its adoption. In the Federal Constitution we 

« not for the prohibition but for the delegated power to enact a 

sure. The general assembly ae then, the depository of all legis- 
‘power, except when restrained by the organic law, it follows that 
‘is clothed with full power to enact a primary election law, if there 
's bo provision in the Constitution depriving it of that authority. There 
‘no such provision to be found in the constitution of the State. It 
true that section 42 of Article III of the Constitution provides : “ The 
‘ral assembly shall pass laws for the preservation of the purity of 
“eclions,” but the power to enact a primary election law lies back of 
‘nd beyond this provision and is not derived from it at all. 


the Court of Appeals of Kentucky, in the case of Montgom- 
“ty 0. Chelf (118 Ky., 774), held that the constitutional pro- 

“ons of that State concerning elections of officers had no ap- 
cation to legalized primary elections. It is there said: 


»_“se Sections clearly recognize that the committee has the authority 
«scribe conditions to be complied with before the candidate is en- 
_... to have his name printed on the ballot in addition to the sub- 
— a of bis name to the committee, We are unable to perceive what 
a conditi ns could be, except the payment of a due portion of the 
mel the primary. But it is urged that if the statutes mean this it 
+ With the constitution (sec. 6), which provides that “all 
“ions shall be free and ognel, That section of the constitution 
tions ’ eenenee to primary elections, but applies only to general elec- 
on ctlon 148 of the constitution provides that not more than one 
rita) a2 be held in any district in each year except as otherwise 
islon ‘1 in the constitution. ‘The constitution nowhere makes pro- 
sed th or holding primaries. Therefore if the word “clection,” as 
off meee constitution, ineludes primary elections, the constitution 
li ? prohibits the holding of peers elections at all. There is 
“eo elec tion every year, and if a primary can not be held in the 
it mor tN /th &@ general election it can not held at all. .To make 
hela ite if the constitution only authorizes one election to be 
heanine wt 4 Year and a primary election is an election within the 
general rene constitution, then to hold a primary election and a 
“ election 


the constitution the same year would be violative of this provision of 


ye “ise of State », Felton (77 Ohio Stat., 577) is also in- 

7 ve 88 well as directly in point : 

7 9, \* contention 4s that section 2919-1, enacted April 20, 1904 
~, 107), which provides that “no person shall be allowed to 
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vote at any primary election except he be an elector resident of the pre- 
cinct, ward, or township in which he desires to vote, and except he 
voted with the political t pe dey holding such primary election at the last 
general election, provided he voted at all at such election, unless he be 
a first voter; nor shall any person vote more than one time or at any 
other than the polling place in that precinct, ward, or township in 
which he resides,” conflicts with section 1, Article V, of the constitu- 
tion, which prescribes that “every male citizen of the United States of 
the age of 21 years who shall have been a resident of the State one 
year next preceding the election, and of the county, township, or ward 
n which he resides such time as may be provided by law, shall have the 
qualifications of an elector and be entitled to vote at all elections,” in 
this that it adds to the qualifications that entitle an elector to vote. If 
this contention is sound, then every elector has the constitutional right 
to vote at the primary election of every party. If the election is one at 
which merely the candidates of a party are to be selected, it can not be 
an objection that electors who do not belong to that party are not per- 
mitted to take part. That was one of the evils that the legislation was 
intended to prevent, and as to the test prescribed for determining an 
elector’s yee ee it is impossible to conceive of a political party 
without the possession by its members of some qualifications, and the 
test prescribed by the statute is the usual one and is not unreasonable, 

But a primary election held merely to name the candidates of a 
political party is not ap election within the meaning of this section of 
the constitution. That section refers to an election of officers, and not 
to the nomination of candidates. 


The two cases cited last emphasize the incongruity of elec- 
tions to nominate candidates of political parties and those pro- 
vided for in the constitution for the election of officers. It is 
absolutely necessary that different qualifications of electors be 
provided for and various other regulations be made which can 
not be applicable to both kinds of elections, and therefore a law 
providing for a primary election must contain provisions in con- 
flict with constitutional safeguards of elections for officials. 

I have stated there are cases of equally high authority which 
are in conflict with those from which I have quoted. Some of 
them are by courts of States whose constitutions were framed 
long after those of the older States of Maryland, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio, and it may be that their constitutions 
contemplated the modern popular method of nominating candi- 
dates. I have not had time to examine them to ascertain 
whether this be so. But, in any event, I think it can not be 
denied, in view of the authorities upon the subject, that the 
question is free from doubt. It is said that the provisions 
which J challenge can do no harm, because they merely pro- 
vide for the application of State primary laws. [I think they 
go further by applying those laws to elections to which the 
States have not applied them. The principle involved in the 
legislation, however, is what I object to. If the Congress can 
require the laws of a State to be applied to an election, it can 
enact other laws applicable to such elections. The one neces- 
sarily follows the other once the power be conceded. If the 
legislation really amounts to nothing and is of doubtful con- 
stitutionality, it should not be enacted. It is a rule of all courts 
that where the constitutionality of a statute is challenged 
every reasonable doubt must be resolved in favor of its validity, 
and I think it equally wise for legislators to refrain from legis- 
lation where the power to enact it is a matter of serious doubt. 
Another rule of universal application is that courts will not 
decide a constitutional question when unnecessary for the deci- 
sion of the particular case, and it seems to me it would be 
equally wise for legislators never to enact a law of debatable 
validity where no great necessity requires such action. 

The argument that the provisions of this bill merely provide 
for the enforcement of State laws, and therefore do not really 
interfere with the domestic concerns of the States, Is, I think, 
without merit. It evades the real objection to the law. There 
should be no semblance of the control of State affairs of this 
kind by Congress. This bill, however harmless it may be in its 
operations, is the first step toward such control and should not 
be allowed to become a law. 

The supremacy and permanency of republics depend upon the 
maintenance of the fundamental law as written in constitutions 
adopted by the people in its integrity, and it is the solemn duty 
of all those temporarily vested with the power, In all depart- 
ments of.the State, to do this. The necessities of a particular 
ease will not justify a departure from the organic law. It is by 
such insidious process and gradual encroachment that constitu- 
tional limitations and government by the people are weakened 
and eventually destroyed. It has been well said: 

One step taken by the legislature or judiciary in enlarging the powers 
of government opens the door for another, which will be sure to follow, 
cer be the process goes until all respect for the fundamental law is 


lost and the powers of government are just what those in authority 
please to make or call them. 


Mr. President, I have said this much as a protest aga/nst 
taking a further step, for I regretfully admit that many of 
this kind have alreatly been taken in favor of paternalism and 
against the right of the people of the States of this Univun tc 
control their own affairs in local and domestic matters as 
they deem best to promote their prosperity, happiness, ana per- 
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sonal liberty. I have not attempted to go as exhaustively into 
the questions discussed as their great importance would justify. 

Mr. President, I again call attention to the bad policy of 
this legislation, if it be coneeded that Congress has the power 
to enact it. The political parties in the several States have 
for many years selected their candidates for Senator without 
any assistance or restraint upon the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There is no demand for the proposed interference 
in these local affairs. Many of the States have enacted primary 
aws for this purpose, and it is apparent that soon all of them 
will do so. I believe that no necessity for this legislation ex- 
ists. The people of the States can be trusted to take care of this 
matter satisfactorily, and unquestionably are doing so. 

It has been said of the personnel of this Senate by many 
men familiar with the history of this branch of Congress, and 
even by some of its own Members here on the floor at the cost 
of being somewhat egotistical, that it more fully represents 
the people than ever before. The Senate of the United States 
has been the great force that has protected the people, espe- 
cially those of some of the States, from unjust and improper 
election laws which the Congress has the power to enact but 
which were unnecessary and oppressive, on more than one 
notable eccasion in the past. Will it now make a precedent for 
not only enacting laws of that character but go into debatable 
ground and legislate upon matters of a mere local character 
and which will eventually lead to the absolute control of all State 
elections? It is directly in the face of the last declaration of the 
Democratic Party in the Baltimore platform, where it is said: 

Believing that the most efficient results under our system of gov- 
ernment are to be attaimed by the full exercise by the States of their 
reserved sovereign powers, we denounce as usurpation the efforts of our 
opponents to deprive the States of any of the rights reserved to them 
and to enlarge and magnify by indirection the powers of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. President, there is another ground upon which I oppose 
this legislation. It will establish a precedent for the enactment 
of primary laws by Congress. The questions here involved, if 
not directly in point, are analogous to those involved in the 
proposed legislation for presidential primaries. The questions 
of constitutional power and of public policy necessarily involved 
in that measure are of the gravest and most serious character, 
vitally affecting all the States, and especially the group consti- 
tuting the great South, and all those of comparatively small 
population in every part of the Unien. The enormous cost of 
holding such a primary and the necessary disturbance and tur- 
moil that will inevitably attend two national elections in the 
same year are of small importance to the other questions in- 
volved. I do not propose to venture into any discussion of them 
at this time. I believe I can assert without fear of contradic- 
tion from any Member of this Chamber that these questions 
should not be decided until they have been exhaustively debated 
and had the most deliberate consideration by the Congress, and 
that no action of the Congress should be had which will in any 
way commit it upon those questions. The case should not be 
prejudged in the disposition of a comparatively unimportant 
and unnecessary measure. I believe that the questions involved 
in that legislation are closely akin to those presented by the 
present bill to regulate senatorial primaries, and we should re- 
frain from any action which can be cited as a precedent for it. 

I see no objection to the presidential electors in the several 
States being elected and, if desired, instructed by the people 
of the respective States under primary laws enacted by the 
States. It would perhaps be well for this to be done, if it can 
be, without violating the fundamental law. The Democratic 
Party stands committed to this by the Baltimore platform. I 
read from it: 

The movement toward more popular government should be promoted 
through legislation in each State which will permit the expression of 
the  — of the electors for national candidates at presidential 
pr We direct that the national committee incorporate in the call for the 
next nominating convention a requirement that all expressions of pref- 
erence for presidential candidates shall be given and the selection of 
delegates and alternates made through a primary election conducted 
by the party organization in each State where such expression and elec- 
tion are not provided for by State law. 

The present method of nominating candidates for President 
has secured wise and able Chief Executives for this Nation. 
The rulers of no country in the world will favorably compare 
with those of this country. The Senators upon this side of the 
Chamber can not complain that the late Democratic convention 
at Baltimore was not a success in selecting a President, and it 
has been a pleasure to me to hear the compliments paid him 
from the other side of the Chamber by distinguished Senators 
on more than one occasion. The Senators who represent the 
Republican Party have little ground upon which to complain 
in the result of their conventions, for they have placed in the 
presidential chair some of the greatest men the Nation has 
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produced. I admit that some of them may not have Pleasan; 
memories of what occurred at Chicago in 1912, but others — 
as they were there and approved what was done. [ have os 
of no Democrat complaining of the action of that eduventies 

I will not support the proposed legislation for a Steniiontie 
primary if introduced into Congress, but will stand - “a 
Democratic platform. I am unable to see how Congress - 
directly or indirectly, control the election of the Electoral On 
lege, composed of State officers appointed or elected on 
manner as the States may provide under provi 
Federal Constitution. bere 
will be to do this. In my opinion it would destroy to a 
extent the voice and influence guaranteed to the smaller on 


in such 
r ‘ Sions of the 
The object of a presidentia) pri ; 


— a tates 
of the Union by the provisions of the Constitution granting they 
equal representation in this bedy in national affairs “Phere 

° i? 


are other constitutional questions involved, but I wi 
ing of them now. 

There is general opposition to such legislation in ¢ 
Southern States. 

I read an extract from the Houston Daily Post. which has 
been reproduced approvingly in a recent editorial in the Com. 
mercial Appeal, of Memphis, Tenn., one of the largest q 
newspapers published in my State. The Post Says: ee 


THE NATIONAL PRIMARY AND THE SOUTH. 


Looking further into President Wilson’s recommendation of 2 D 
tional primary to select candidates for President and the resuit at 
such a policy upon southern political power and influence, we ascertain 
some interesting facts. ; rary 

The old South—Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina 


ll say noth. 


ull the 


uily 











Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas ‘Ten 
nessce—had in 1910 a total population of 22,400,934, or 243 per ¢ n 
of the total population. ° ie ore 

In the Electoral College of 1912 these States cast 126 votes. or 227 
per cent of the whole. i 


In the Baltimore convention they possessed 23.7 per cent of the 
voting strength of the States. . 

In the election of November, 1912, these 11 States of the old South 
polled a total vote of 1,542,855, or 10.3 per cent of the whole. 
_ In the election of 1912 the single State of New York—popniation 
9,115,279, 10 per cent of all, electoral vote 45, convention yote 9i— 
east 1,587,983 or 10.5 per cent of the total. 

In other words, New York, with 10 per cent of the total population, 
less than 8.3 per cent of the electoral vote, the same proportion of 
the convention vote, cast 45,000 more votes than the 11 States of 
old South. 

Without regard to party considerations at all, therefore, the national 
primary would reduce the power of the South in the nomination of 
Presidents from 23.7 per cent to 10.3 per cent, or less than the single 
State of New York. 

From the Democratic standpoint the chance wonld be even more 
radical. The South is the backbone of the Democracy. Going back 
to 1908, when the fight was between the two old parties and the Demo- 
cratic candidate received a larger vote than Mr. Wilson received last 
year, the 11 States mentioned above gaye the ticket al! the electoral 
votes it received, save 42 from the States of Colorado, Kentucky, 
Nevada, Nebraska, Maryland, and Oklahoma. 

And yet the States of New York and Ohio, one of which went lemo- 
cratic for President last year for the first time in 20 years and the 
other for the first time since the Civil War, cast more Democratic 
votes than the 11 States of the old Seuth. 

If therefore the national primary election law is enacted and tie 
Republican Party becomes reunited, we will have in all likelihood tue 
spectacle of the Democrats of two States—at best doubtful—exercisiug 
more power and influence in Democratic councils than the old southern 
group that has maintained the integrity of the Democratic Party | 
all the vicissitudes it has encountered for half a century. 

We ask the consideration of this matter b 
who have stood by the Democratic Part 
deserted it. 0 Be ; 

ressmen, who now dominate the Government, if it is right to & 
ower the citizenship of the South and the Democratic Party 0: \ 
South in any such manner? 

It seems to us that the national prima 
toward the ultimate dissolution of the solid . 
the Democracy in every crisis and brought it clean-handed beet, ” 
control after so many years of patient waiting and unw avering faith 
Houston Post. 


A leading paper of the State of Florida, the Florida Times 
Union, editorially said: - sal 

The Democratic Party has always stood for State supervision °°" 
tions. Especially is this true of the South. Our people have Ws 
insisted on control of their own affairs. tmary, Wi 

If the Federal Government pervise and contro! a primar. | 


su d the one is a 
not an election? ‘There is no difference in principle, and the 0 


‘angress Will 
step to the other. We do not believe the Democrats in Cong? We feel 


ition their party has held from the beginning. ¥" 
certain that’ southern Senators and Representatives will not vo" 
turn over their primaries to the Federal Goverument. Be 
IT have 
The other leading papers of the South, so far 8s! 
them, are in full accord in their opposition to the ee > 
Mr. President, I only call attention to these eae at 
primary elections in order to the great — on 
the questions involved in such radical innovations in 7 if the 
of government and the division in opinion of tne etait of 
States in regard to it, and to also emphasize the imp? ay intel 
Congress not now taking any action which wen in ee a se quer 
fere with an untrammeled and decis oe 
tions when they are properly presented to Cong 
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the people of the South 
when nearly all others had 
We ask our southern President and our southern (ut 


would be the first ste? 
outh, which has sustaised 
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Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator from Tennessee takes his 
<eat_I have been very much edified by the discussion of the 
very interesting questions involved in which he has indulged, 
ind | ain disposed to attach a good deal of weight to his views 
concerning the lack of power of the National Government to 
legislate in relation to primaries for the nomination of a can- 
didate for President of the United States—I should like to have 
a clearer idea than I have of the views of the Senator in rela- 
tion to what power there is to regulate elections of United 
States Senators. 

Clearly there is some power. The fourth section of the first 
article of the Constitution contemplates that such regulations 
shall ordinarily be made by the State legislatures. Then, it 
provides that Congress may at any time make or alter such 
regulations. What regulations could Congress make with refer- 
ence to the election of a United States Senator? 

Mr. SHIELDS. My views are very clear upon that subject. 
I think the Constitution meant to vest the power in Congress 
to make regulations in regard to elections by which men are 
vested with the power of Senators. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire, specifically, then, could Con- 
gress, for instance, prescribe that the elections shall be by 
ballot: that the voter must vote a written or a printed ballot; 
and that he can not yeote by going up and announcing his choice 
personally, as was formerly done in England? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not think there is any question but what 
it could. 

Mr. WALSH. Congress has already so legislated. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think Congress can legislate in any matter 
coming within the purview of the election of the official; but 
I do not believe that it cam go back and legislate and bind the 
people of the State as to what candidates shall run or who they 
shall select to be voted for in that election. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me follow the inquiry a little further. 
Congress has legislated with reference to the election of Rep- 
resentatives. The vote must be by written or printed ballot 
or by a voting machine; no other system can be adopted. Can 
not Congress further provide, then, that the voting must not 
only be by written or printed ballot, but that the names of the 
candidates of all political parties shall be printed upon the 
ballot, allowing the yoter to make his choice among them? 

Mr. SHIELDS. If that is granted, it does not follow that 
Congress can control the selection of candidates voted for in 
the election. F 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The political parties of the country name 
their candidates, and others may run without being nominated 
and their names may be placed upon the ballot by statutory 
regulations, but the power of Congress does not go back to the 
day they were nominated. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to see how far back we can get. The 
Senator agrees that the Congress may prescribe not only that 
the voting shall be by written or printed ballot, but that that 
ballot shall be in accordance with the Australian system rather 
than the old system. The old system was for every man to go 
and write or print whatever names he saw fit on the ballot. 
The Senator agrees, as I understand him now, that the Congress 
of the United States might prescribe that the system shall be in 
accordance with the Australian ballot system, namely, that the 
lames of the candidates shall be printed on the ballot and the 
yoter can mark a cross upon it. If that ig the case, then you 
lust have some provision by which the names of the candidates 
of - various parties shall get on the ballot. Is that not 
correct ? 

Mr. SHIELDS. No; that is not necessarily so at all. The 
‘candidates themselves provide for that. Citizens may be can- 
didates without the permission of anyone in this country. 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly. 

: Mr. SHIELDS. In this country everyone has a right to run 

‘or office, and there is a broad distinction between nominating 
“a for office and electing them to office. 

— SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
we from Tennessee a question. As I remember, several 
thinee 80, Congress passed an election law, and among other 

a ‘cluded certain provisions regulating the registration of 

ae { think it was never doubted that Congress had the 
prelimi. J?, that. Is not the registration of voters a matter 

— to an election, as much as the nomination of can- 
aon _ SHIELDS. I think not. Registration relates to electors 

Mr Uons and not to the candidates. 

i. . THERLAND. It is not a regulation of the election, 

“chator please, but it is a step preliminary to an elec- 
,\\ 1S, it provides for voters who may vote at the elec- 
‘ow, if Congress has the power to regulate the method 


tion . #) 
tion. 
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of registering voters in order that they may vote at an election, 
upon what theory, if that be sound, does the Senator think that 
Congress may not also provide the method of nominating men 
to be voted for by those voters? What difference in principle is 
there between the two things? 

Mr. SHIELDS. It is plain to me, because candidates are no 
part of the election, while voters are necessary. Candidates 
are necessary, but it is not necessary that the law should pro- 
vide candidates. The nomination of candidates is nét necessary 
in any sense to hold a regular election for officials. We do 
have a great many elections in which there are no nominations. 
In some States they have no primary elections now. 

Mr. WALSH. But you do not have the Australian system. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Australian system is for the purpose of 
effecting the election of officials, of controlling the votes in an 
official election, and Congress has the right to regulate that; 
but it is far away from the power to name who shall be the 
candidates for office in the election to be provided for. But 
whether or not Congress should have the power is not the ques- 
tion here. My position is that the word “election” was used 
in the fourth clause in the sense of electing officials to hold 
office and serve the people, and that it was not used in the sense 
of selecting candidates who might never become officials. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I think the Senator is 
quite correct in saying that the nomination of candidates is not 
a necessary prerequisite to an election; but when they are 
nominated, that action constitutes a preliminary step to the 
election in precisely the same way, it seems to me, that the regis- 
tration of voters constitutes a preliminary step to an election. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sutevps] 
will allow me, I should like to ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] a question in connection with what the Senator 
from Utah suggests. The idea presented by the Senator from 
Utah, as I understand, is that that which leads up to an elec- 
tion and constitutes a connecting part in it is necessarily a part 
of the proceedings which may be described as “the manner.” 
Now, the question I wish to ask the Senator is this: Under the 
Constitution as it previously existed Senators were elected by 
the legislatures of the States. If it be true that the present 
law would justify the regulation of a nomination on the ground 
that the nomination was but a preceding step to the election, 
why was it not true in all these years that, under the power 
which Congress had to regulate the manner of electing a Sen- 
ator, except as to the place of election—why was it not true, if 
that same principle were applied, that Congress did not have the 
power to regulate the manner in which the legislature should 
be elected, the legislators being the authority at last which 
would select the Senator? If it be true that the authority to 
select a candidate in a nominating convention could be regu- 
lated as a part of “the manner,” why was it not equally true, 
under the old law, that the manner of electing a legislature 
fell within the power of Congress, it being but a precedent step 
to the election of a Senator? I should like to ask the view of 
the Senator from Utah on that point, for I know the fertility 
of his resources. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think, Mr. President, that the differ- 
ence would be that Congress would then be prescribing the qual- 
ifications of the members of the legislature. 

Mr. BACON. No; I am not speaking of the qualifications; 
I am speaking of the manner in which they shall be elected. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not certain that within limits 
Congress might not do that. ; 

Mr. BACON. Logically the Senator could not come to any 
other conclusion ; yet in more than 120 years no such suggestion 
has ever been made or entertained for a moment; and if any 
suggestion had been so made, as suggested by my colleague 
{Mr. Smiru of Georgia], it would have shocked men of all parties 
throughout the United States; and yet that is a legitimate and 
logical conclusion. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Some legislation which Congress pussed 
a few years ago regulating elections shocked my friend from 
Georgia very much. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; it did. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And it shocked a great many others in 
the United States; but, nevertheless, Congress passed the law, 
and it was upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It was a period of 80 years before the Congress undertook to 
provide for a written ballot, and the fact that Congress has not 
exercised the power for 80 years or 125 years does not consti- 
tute a very strong argument in favor of the nonexistence of the 
power. 

Mr. BACON. Do I understand the Senator, then, to concede 
that, according to the legic of the proposition now advanced, 
Congress would have had the power under the old law, when 
a Senator was elected by the legislature, to have controlled the 
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manner in which the legislature which was going to elect the 
Senator should be elected? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not care to give a categorical 
answer to that question. I should like to know the sort of a 
law the Senator has in mind. I have answered him that I 
think within limits the Congress might have such power; 
but I should like to know what sort of law the Senator has in 
mind before I would go further. 

Mr. BACON. Just such a law as is now contemplated as to 
the way in which candidates shall be nominated. The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WaLsuH] has in view—and I suppose the 
Senator from Utah alse—the application of the Australian ballot 
to the nomination of 2 candidate for Senator to be elected by the 
people at large on a direct vote. 

Now, of course, it will be admitted by everyone that the power 
to designate a State law which shall centrol must necessarily 
include the power to legislate directly on the subject, and that | 
if the Congress of the United States has the power to say that 
in a State a State provision which adopts the Australian ballot 
shall prevail in the selection of a candidate for Senator, it would 
be equally within the power of Congress to pass a universal 
law and provide that in every State the Australian ballot shall 
be followed in the selection of a candidate for Senator. If that 
be true, and if the Senater wishes to apply it te the question of 
the legislature. if it be true that the same principle would give 
the right to direct the manner in which a legislature shall be 
elected, and the Senater should ask me in what manner, I would | 
say in that manner. By the same reasoning the Congress of the | 
United States would bave the right to say that a legislature 
under the old law, if it were still a law, should be elected by the | 
Australian ballot system, because, forsooth, it was, after being 
elected itself, going to elect a United States Senator. There is 
no escape, it seems to me, from that proposition. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, there is this difference 
between the case which the Senator supposes with reference to 
the legislature and the eases that we have been talking about: 
The old constitutional provision was that the legislature should 
elect the United States Senator. Now, the Constitution by that 
recognized the legislature as an existing institution. It might 
have devolved the power upon the governor or upon any other 
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of the Constitution with reference to the appointment o 


| they shall cast their votes. 





official of the State, but it saw fit te devolve that power upon the 
ture of the State. The legis!ature of the State discharges 
other functions: it makes laws for the State. The election of a 
United States Senator is only one of the things that it does; and 
I can see a very great difference between the case of preseribing 
rules fer electing members of the legislature and that of pre- 
scribing methods for registering voters and prescribing metheds 
for neminating candidates for office. The legislature is a State 
institution, charged with performing State frnctions, and there 
may be many reasons why Congress can not interfere with a 
body of that kind when it might prescribe methods of register- 
ing voters to vote for candidates either for the House or for the 
Senate. 

Mr. BACON. Ix the same way, if the Senator will pardon me 
an interruption, a nominating election, as is frequently the case, 
may select at one time a dozen or two dozen or three dozen 
candidates for State offices, and in some cases even more than 
that. Exactly the same machinery is applicable to one as to 
the other, and at the election which is held for the purpose of 
selecting a nominee for Senator at the same time and under the 
Same auspices and by the same electors a choice is made of two 
or three dozen other candidates. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; but nevertheless Congress has 
passed laws of that character, and they have been upheld. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Just another word, Mr. 
I am through. 

Mr. BACON. 
when 
has been upheld. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Congress passed many years ago, as I 
recall, a law which provided for inspectors at elections, 

Mr. BACON. Yes; those were elections. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And it provided for regulating the 
registration, 

Mr. BACON. Of course that was in the 
Representatives. Nobody disputes that. 

SUTHERLAND. That is all I have been saying. 

Mr. BACON. But the Senator contends that we can go back 
of the election and control the question as to how those who 
ted shall be nominated. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I can see no difference between the 
two cases; I can see no difference between Congress prescribing 
methods for registering voters and prescribing methods for 


legis! 


President, and 


I should like to know what the Senator means 
Congress has pussed a law of that kind which 


he says that 


case of elections for 


are to be ele 


nominating candidates for the yoters toe vote for. 





Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have been diverted, if the Sen. 
pardon me; I wanted to make just one further observation 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps], as | understood 
him, seemed to think that legislation of this charactor might 
hereafter be regarded as a precedent for passing , 
presidential primary law. I do not think so. 


ter will 


, general 
Fhe language 


f " 
tors and that with reference to Representatives and ete 


is altogether different. The language of the Constitution with 
reference to the election of Representatives and Senators ig 
that Congress may from time to time make or alter these snd 
lations with reference to the time, the place, and the manner 
that gives Congress plenary authority over all the elements 
of such an election, while in the case of electors for Presiden; 
the power of Congress is limited to fixing the time whey the 
electors may be elected or chosen and the day upon Which 
By the express terms of the ¢( 
stitution the manner of their appointment is left exch 
to the legislature. 

So Congress might have power, under the broader terms of 
the Constitution, in fixing the time and the piace and the 
manner of electing Senators and Representatives and to reen. 
Jate the nomimations; but under the single power to regulate 
the time for appointing electors it would have no such power 
with reference to the electors for President and Vice President 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I think a statement which 
I understood the Senator from Utah [Mr. SvTHertanp] to make 
should not pass unchallenged. If I understeod him correctly, |p 
said that with respect to the election of Senators Congress 
might prescribe regulations requiring the registration of elec. 


} 
isively 


tors. I am not sure I understood the Senator correctly. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I said to regulate the registration of 
voters. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. The registration of voters at such an 
election? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes 

Mr. SAULSBURY. In view of the words of the seventeenth 


| amendment of the Constitution, and in view of the very greit 
| care which was taken by the framers of our Constitution and 


the great jealousy of the States regarding their representation 
in this body, it seems to me such a statement as that should not 
be passed quietly and unchallenged. 

In the very seventeenth amendment Which we are discussing 
I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Utah to this 
provision : 

The electors— 

That is, the electors for Senators— 


in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisiatures. 


Nearly providing that the States themselves should regulate 
the elections by their laws, in so far as to provide who should 
vote for Senators, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, yes; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Now, I put this question to the Senator 
from Utah: In case the laws of any State shou!d not provide 
for registration of electors before an election, but should leave 
it to be determined at the election itself, on that day, when and 
where the elections were held, or should prescribe that al! males 
above the age of 21, for example, might vote at such elections 
without any previous registration, would the Senator conten! 
that the Congress might prescribe a previous registration which 
was not necessary for the electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The provision of the Constitution. 
which the Senator has called attention, would preclude Co 
gress from fixing the qualifications of the voters in any State. 
Congress has never claimed any such power, and under the 
language of the Constitution I thimk very clearly i has no 
such power. 7 oat 

Mr. SAULSBURY. ‘Then surely it eould net provide ot 
registration of voters at such an election unless (he State a rs 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think it could, to see that the _ 
who were qualified to vote in the State were properly ee 
tered; to surround the registration with such safegustn e. 
would prevent fraud, just as it surrounded the po''s with suj 


visors at one time to prevent fraud at the polls. ng pre 


Mr, SAULSBURY. I am entirely satisfied with — bond 
tested against such a construction of the provision OF = 


ee ali. A 
stitution as that given to it by the Senator Lenatinew “ 
thought such a statement as that should not pass eal b ¢ chal- 
and each time it is made in this body I think it w’ 
lenged. act 
“Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, let me call the atten 
of the Senator from Delaware to the provisions of he 
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which I referred. It was repealed, I think, about 1891, or 
erhaps a little later—perhaps in 1898. The language of the 
P + however, is contained in section 2016 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. It is as follows: 


ere. 2016. The supervisors of election, so appointed, are authorized 
nd required to attend at all times and places fixed for the registra- 
anther who, being registered, would be entitled to vote for a 
sen ea ontative or Delegate im Congtess and to challenge any person 
Be vine to register: to attend at all times and places when the names 
caeeevistered yoters may be marked for challenge and to cause such 
pe noe resistered as they may deem proper to be so marked; to make, 
nen required, the lists, or either of them, provided for in section 2026 


» the same; and upon any occasion and at any time when 
ance upon the duty herein prescribed to personally inspect 
ize such registry, and for purposes of identification to affix 
their signature to each page of the original list and of each copy of 
any such list of registered voters at such times upon each day when 
any name may be recetved, entered, or registered, and in such manner 
se will, in their judgment, deteet and expose the improper or wrongful 
removal therefrom or addition thereto of any name. 

There is a provision of our statute which recognizes the 
nower of Congress to supervise these registrations made under 
the authority of the State. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am quite familiar with the statute to 
which the Senator has referred and have had some experience 
in connection with it. That statute, I think, was repealed in 
18993 or 1894. It was certainly in force, and there was an 
attempt to enforce it in 1892; but as I recall that statute, it 
was a remnant of the old post-bellum peried. I sincerely 
hope, and I think every lover of his country hopes, that no 
attempt wil! be made to reenact such legislation as that. Cer- 
tainly an attempt to do so will be always challenged here and 
will have to pass the scrutiny of the Supreme Court of the 
United States before it is submitted to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I quite agree with the Senator. I 
should not be in favor of passing any such law as that to- 
day. I simply refer to it as indicating the power of Con- 
gress to do it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. In which I do nof believe. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am heartily in sympathy 
with the seventeenth amendment, conferring upon the people 
the right to choose their representatives in this body. I very 
much fear the passage of this bill will add to the confusion 
that has already arisen concerning its provisions and its proper 
enforcement. 

In the first place, the bill seeks to regulate the manner of 
nominating Senators. Under the seventeenth amendment that 
power does not exist in the Congress. The language of the 


amendment is: 






» Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; and each 
§ r shall have one vote. ‘The electors in each State shall have the 
ns requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
gislatures, 
This provision plainly indicates that it was the intention of 
Congress to limit the matter to elections, and not to permit 
tie regulation of primaries, for the reason that it defines the 
qualifications of those who are entitled to participate in the 
eections. If the word “election” means “primary” as well 
as what we commonly understand by the word “ election,” then 
it necessarily follows that under this provision of the Consti- 
tution either a Republican or a Democrat is entitled to vote in 
‘ primary choosing a nominee of a political party, because the 
iuaitcation of the electors entitled to vote in the election 
provided for in this amendment is that— 
, {he electors In each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
“cctors of the most numerous branch of the State legislatures. 

‘n the next place, it appears to invade the power expressly 

reserved to the States by the amendment itself. In the matter 
of filling vacancies, the language is: 
: When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
tio, w? be executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
nay mt Such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of — State 
nis) swbeWer the executive thereof to make temporary appointment 
eB ople fill the vacancies by election— 

‘sot “as the Congress may prescribe,” but— 
" =e legislature may direet. 

4 an : ee upon the manner in which the election 
Mi! held, 


a is true - the bill as reported here contemplates that the 
AMATICS ane 


in the 1 the elections to fill such vacancies shall be held 
ine con wuher that primaries and elections are held for choos- 
va ge State officers, yet the legislature might not want 
“4 ont that rule. It adds nothing whatever to the power of 
“Aon tute already existing under the Constitution itself. 
go... Suppose this bill should become a law, and in any 
slartice e Union the grossest frauds were perpetrated in the 
fro a of a United States Senator. I want to ask the Senator 
cio), Ha and the Senator from Utah what penalty would 
~“ or could be imposed for the practice of those frauds? 
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You can not attach the penalties existing under State laws 
for violations of the State laws, because you are proceeding 
upon the theory that the States have made no provision for 


the election of Senators. You can not attach a 
implication. 

That is a well-established rule of law. There is nothing in 
this bill that even seeks to attach any penalty for the violation 
either of the Federal law or of the State law. You are pro- 
ceeding upon the theory that the States have not made their 
election laws applicable to the election of United States Sena- 
tors, and therefore you are passing a law here for the violation 
of which in any particular no penalty can be imposed. The 
mere statement of the proposition, it seems to me, is the argu- 
ment. 

Take the case, for instance, of an election in the State of 
Maryland or in the State of Arkansas to fill a vacancy that may 
hereafter arise if the bill is passed. What court would have 
jurisdiction and what offense could be charged for the practice 
of any kind of fraud? 

It seems to me, too, that another vice in this bill is found in 
the fact that it constitutes an implied legislative construction 
of the seventeenth amendment in violation of what I understand 
to be the true construction and import of the amendment. That 
is a very broad field. It is a well-known fact that Senators 
differ gravely concerning the import of the amendment. The 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Was], whose ability and distinc- 
tion as a lawyer is widely known and well recognized here and 
elsewhere, has said that this is not intended to affect any case 
that has heretofore arisen, and he has offered an amendment 
especially exempting from its provisions cases that have here- 
tofore arisen. I call his attention, however, to the fact that 
there is no exemption in his amendment of the cases that may 
hereafter arise. 

Will it not be said, Senators, if this bill passes, that it con- 
stitutes an implied construction of the saving clause of the 
seventeenth amendment? That clause says: 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution. 

Will it not be said that the bill impliedly construes that 
language to mean that in so far as cases may hereafter arise 
within the terms of Senators already chosen, and where vacan- 
cies may oceur, elections must be held, when under the plain 
import of the Constitution an election can not be held for the 
filling of a vacancy during any term where the initial Senator 
was chosen before the amendment became valid? 

The construction of the saving clause is important in that no 
election can be held under that elause to fill a vacancy where 
the Senator originally chosen for the term was chosen before 
the amendment became valid as a part of the Constitution. 
If it had been intended to make the saving clause ‘applicable 
to the seats of Senators, and to exempt, as suggested by the 
Senator from Utah, only Members sitting—ar 1 he reenforced 
hig argument by an opinion expressed by Mr. Tucker, set forth 
many years ago in a report in which the question was not 
directly at issue—why did not the framers of the amendment 
use the word “seat”? 

That word is used in the Constitution in another clause, in 
which it is said that the seats of Senators of the first. class 
shall be vacated at the end of two years, those of the second 
elass at the end of four years, and those of the third class at 
the end of six years, so that one-third may be chosen every two 
years. The word “seat” has a fixed meaning in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. If the word “term” is synonymous 
with the word “ seat,’ why did not the framers of the amend- 
ment, who are presumed to have used apt words to express 
their meaning, use a word which was apt and which could have 
had no other construction? 

The word “term,” however, does not mean “seat,” and it 
does not mean “election.” It means a fixed and definite period 
of six years. All the courts so hold. The term of a Senator 
is six years, and it is an entity distinct from the Senator 
himself. ; 

That argument is reinforced by the fact that in framing the 
Coustitution a great battle was waged about the creation of a 
definite senatorial term. The State owns the senatorial term. 
It may remain vacant, but it still exists. eg 

Nor can I concur in the construction of the word “affect” 
which I believe is impliedly given to the language in the saving 
clause of the amendment by this bill. The word “affect” has 
a definite and fixed meaning in law. It means “shall not act 
upon.” To give to the word “affect” the construction which 
some Senators have urged, to say that it only means “shall 
neither lengthen nor shorten,” is to restrict the usual and ordi- 
nary meaning of the word “affect,” which is, “shall not act 
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upon.” If you substitute the usual meauing of the word “af- | have no disposition to crowd the matter or to shut off anybogy 
fect” for the language used and say that “this amendment | who desfres to canvass it, and I apprehend that no great yj) 
shall not act upon the term of a Senator chosen,” you reach the | will result from a reasonable continuance of the consideratioy of 
conclusion that it was the intention of the framers of this pro-| the bill. I am desirous, however, that something shall be done 
vision of the Constitution to save not only the cases which have | and that it shall not be simply left for consideration when 
heretofore arisen, but the cases which may hereafter arise, | nothing else is before the Senate. ‘ 


within the terms of Senators chosen when the amendment be- I am quite willing to agree to lay the matter temporarily 
came yalid as a part of the Constitution. aside if we can fix a day upon which it shall be taken Up and 
I am aware of the fact that the language of the bill is: disposed of. If the Senator has any suggestion to make jy that 


In any State wherein a United States Senator is hereafter to be | respect, I shall be very glad to meet it. 
elected, either at a general election or at any special election called by Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, of course I quite agree wit) 
the executive authority thereof to fill a vacancy— the Senator from Montana that the matter should he decid 1 

And so forth. I am also aware that the bill does not eX-/| as speedily as it can be done with proper consideration 
pressly declare that hereafter vacancies shall be filled only by | subject which is so important as this appears to me: but I ‘ 
election; but the exemption of the two cases that have already | not think it is quite the proper thing to do now to amsee n 
arisen under the saving clause of this amendment, and the fail- | day on which we shall yote on this bill after the vahei ’ 
ure to exempt other cases that may hereafter arise, might con- | have no doubt, however, that the Senator from Montana car 
stitute and be urged as an implied construction of this provision | reach such an agreement very soon after Congress chistiaiie 


of the Constitution. after the holidays. a 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President——- 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabay: 
yield 'to ‘he Senator from Montana ? yield to the Senator from Connecticut? oes 
Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. Mr. BANKHEAD. I do. 


Mr. WALSH. I signified my purpose to offer that amend- Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think the suggestion of the Sonat 
ment simply because the distinguished Senator from Kentucky from Alabama is a wise one. The question is Complicated. 1 4 
{ Mr, Braptey], who entertains the same views concerning the | there are a good many Senators who are not upon the ge 
amendment as the Senator from Arkansas, desired that it should | tne present time. 4 rat 
be put there. If the Senators do not desire to have it, I have With reference to fixing a particular day, I wish to ask the 
no disposition at all to ask its incorporation in the bill. MY | genator from Montana a question. The aan ta iow ph a sles 
own view about the matter is that it does not change the mean- | jghed business: is it not? - 


ing of it at all; but if the Senator from Arkansas and the Sena- Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; the Alaska Dill is the unfinished 
tor from Kentucky can get together on the subject and agree | pysiness. , 
that it shall go out, we shall all be glad to leave it out. Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am informed that another matter is 

Mr. ROBINSON. TI have no objection to the exemption. The | the unfinished business. Does the Senator from Montana think 
point I make is that the exemption should be broader than is | 5, 04) Rear heck page. x tes 8 os oe Yarg 
gated: Within’ the aiientithent diel be the Seadtar Mods tae it would be desirable, in view of the importance of the bill, that j 
foree n es nth ae t tee br ‘ - ant et he limited | W@ Should attempt now to fix a particular day after the recess 
tana. t 1s Zoot as Tar as it goes, DU it ough = o be Hn ( when we would have to vote upon it? 
to the right of any person to a seat in the Senate under an Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator from Connecticut l 
election held or appointment made since the ratification of the that my idea about the matter was that it might be appropri ’ 
seve nteenth amendment. It ought to be applied also to the cases ately given a place immediately after the disposition of the mat- : 
rain = or eremar arise under the saving clause in the seven- | te, that is the unfinished business—the Alaska railroad bill. If, } 
ee é 5 -, > j 


by any parliamentary procedure or agreement, it could be set 
down for disposition immediately after the disposition of that 
matter, I should be very glad to accede to a suggestion of that 
character. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I was going to suggest to the : 
Senator that it is always within the power of a majority to take 
up a bill at any time it sees fit to do so; and I have no doubt 


Mr. WALSH. Let me say to the Senator from Arkansas that 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Braptey] has proposed as a 
substitute for this that we incorporate the language of the sev- 
enteenth amendment to the Constitution, so that it will apply 
us the Senator desires. I do not see why we should incorporate 
the language of the amendment in this bill, because, of course, 
it would be read there anyway. 





Mr. ROBINSON. That suggestion would have great force if | ® majority of the Senate will realize the importance of activg pe 
this were an ordinary lawsuit to be determined in a court: bat | UPen this measure. - mer the enetoe will have aa Me 
this is the court that must finally determine the specific cases a tear the Senate agree to 4 motion to proceed to i 01 
which arise under the amendment. A legislative act giving | ©°™ : , ; w 

‘ tulle words tale ‘hie ate as » {ncon- ‘ 
force and effect to the amendment might constitute—and I be- od Poreaigfet ke diye oe orien oad oe ‘ ime ki 
lieve in this instance it does constitute partially in some sense— | YE™Me ig . Sa sear tee or 

: . : » far in advance. This is not a matter which it wil! requir . 
a legislative construction of the amendinent; and I believe that | °° far in at : to nace _ 
ion i rari i : unanimous consent to take up. Only a majority vote is neces he 

pst , S ariance w » true mf g - 7 : hit , 
ow f aoe Re eee sary for the purpose. In the absence of something which ea s 
nen se ss nie x r,s icing ere 

Mr. President, the history of this proposed legislation in the have precedence and ee eee, ee A0ticipate, ne 
se] , Inited States discloses the necessity for ¢ would not be any difficulty in taking it up. Ut 
Senate of the United States discloses the necessity for a more + the Seaat uld very safely let the matter go over, 
careful consideration of the subject. An examination of the I think oe cere ” ry t 1 z take for considera- m 
bill and the amendments that have been tacitly agreed to dis- with confidence that it would be at leas aa uP’ as I under: ee 
closes the fact that the subject is one which calls for very tion. Of conte mae. ane PPE? would not be proper - 
careful consideration and treatment. The passage of this bill a ~ siiatentanas. ae . . 
with the language that it now carries may, instead of relieving | UGeT Ue = J . ten ft as a case of ” 
the subject from confusion, greatly increase it. I hope the matter may go over. ae a ie 2 sctell which 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I was just about to make | emergency only within certain limits. shat tn edene aa 

| should receive attention, in view of the fact that in — pee bu: 

; i : 2 7 : : : re j ri ringi n elections, and we suou” ' 
pill may go over until after the recess? The discussion this | there is no provision for bringing on e ter of sucl Core 


make some provision; but I imagine it is not a mat 
urgency as to require that we should do so before the 
There will be ample time afterwards. of 


afternoon clearly indicates a great variety of opinion on this 


holidays. } 
bill, and I know a number of Senators who desire to discuss it. , 


Some of them are absent from the Chamber at this time, and . It is a matter of in \ 
some others who are present are not quite prepared yet. No| The matter is a most important one. hewn by the debate a 


portance and also of some difficulty, as is 8 Be ae 
here, and the vista opens as we proceed a little further = x | j 
I sincerely hope the bill may go over, and for one day ask 
offer any obstacle to its being taken up enenesidera sa 
ever the Senate is through with whatever it now has ead ' 
as unfinished business, unless some unforeseen ee . i 
make it imperative that we should consider something els a 1a! 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. In this connection I w 


time would be lost, I am sure, by permitting the bill to go over 
until after the recess. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I was just about to make 
the same request that the Senator from Alabama has made. 
There are some phases of this question which are of vital im- 
portance to certain sections of the Republic. I myself wish to 
submit some observations upon it, and I am not prepared to as going to iuy 
do so at this time. I hope therefore the Senator from Montana itted- I mean with- : 
may consent to the postponement of the bill until after the | the Senator from Georgia, if I may be perm! 
recess, out occupying some one else’s time—— Connecticut hat 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am altogether willing to ac- The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
cede to the reasonable request of the Senator from Alabama. I | the floor. 





from Montana if he will not be willing now to consent that this 


















sPANDEGER. Very well. I wish to ask the Senator 
‘ a. ae the senate from Montana whether the same 
en oement which has resulted in making the Alaska railroad 
oe unfinished business would not suit the Senators; that is, 
oy we not now agree that upon the legislative day following 
ino final disposition of the present unfinished business, the 
. 1» railroad bill, we Shall make this bill relative to the elec- 
, “a ‘Sen: tors a special order for that day. I realize that 
ion ese would dislike to bind themselves to vote upon the bill 
a porticular time, and T myself would not want to do that, 
ae ing it a special order for a day in the future would 
imply guarantee its coming up on that day, and then Senators 
hing better informed ®s to the urgency of various measures 
sania make such further order for its consideration as might be 
 wcceary if not finished on that day. 
” Mr VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I thought I made respect- 
ty a very reasonable request of the Senator from Montana, 

; ‘] is matter go over, because I myself desire to have some- 
hen to say on the subject, and I am not prepared to speak this 
‘ernoon. The Senator did not seem to hear that request; he 
; essed it over absolutely. 

Ve WALSH. On the contrary—— 

\ly VARDAMAN. The Senator’s remarks were addressed to 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], and my request 
s altogether ignored. I have no desire in the world to delay 
‘onsideration of this measure, but I want to say now that 
il will not be passed without further debate, whether it is 

creed to postpone it or not. . 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that the 
tor from Mississippi, for whem I haye the very highest re- 
rd. as he knows, felt in any way that I had been discourteous 
to him. I understood, when the Senator rose, that he simply 
joined in the request that had already been preferred by the 
Senator from Alabama. I remember now that I spoke only with 
reference to the request made by the Senator from Alabama. 
fhe answer to the request was that I was quite willing that the 
watter should go over, so that those who desired to speak on it 
id have an opportunity to do so, having in mind at the time 

the request made by the Senator from Mississippi. 

I regret very much that I did not include the Senator from 
Mississippi in answering the request that was made, but I sig- 
nified then my willingness, and I will say now to the Senator 
from Mississippi that I am desirous to arrange this matter so 
that he may be heard upon the measure, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr, President, I think it is quite ap- 
parent that the bill ean not be disposed of to-day, or probably 
during the sessions that will be held between now and the 
holiday adjournment. I think, therefore, if may as well go 
over; but I should like to suggest to the Senator from Montana 
whether it would not be well to ask to have it made the special 
order to follow the Alaska railroad bill, because that, I think, 
will probably take some time. I do not know—none of us 
knows—how long that bill will take; but if the pending bill goes 
over there will be practically two hours every day when a 
measure of this kind can be considered. I think we will make 
better headway and finish the consideration of the bill much 
sooner if every morning after the conclusion of the routine busi- 
hess this bill can be taken up and considered until we reach the 
unfinished business, two hours after the meeting. In that way 
We will dispose of it in the course of two or three days. I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Montana that, in my opinion at any 
tale, We would make better headway by that course rather than 
" having it made a special order to follow the Alaska railroad 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to say to the Senator from Utah with 
respect to the matter that I have observed when the routine 
vusiness is ended each morning the unfinished business is then 
‘ruilarily laid before the Senate to the exclusion of everything 


I am going to read a short article appearing in the North 
American Review for this month by David Jayne Hill, entitled 
“The Crisis in Constitutionalism.” The North American 
view comments upon this article as follows: 

“FOR CONSTITUTIONAL CLUBS. 

“The foremost American diplomat now living—barring Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, Mr. Wayne MacVeagh, Mr. Choate, and 
Gen. Porter as of another generatior—is undoubtedly Dr. David 
Jayne Hill, who served his apprenticeship under Secretary Hay 
and won the respect and admiration of European statesmen 
while representing his country abroad. Just as Mr. John Bas- 
sett Moore and Mr. Adee stand freeminent as masters, respec- 
tively, of international law and the technique of diplomacy, so 
is Dr. Hill without a peer in the shaping of national policies. 
It is, then, a matter of sincere congratulation that he has re- 
turned to his own country at a time when the wisdom derived 
from thought and experience is sadly needed. 

“We wish that every thinking American might read the 
article on ‘The Crisis of Constitutionalism’ which appears in 
this Review. Dr. Hill writes, of course, as a scholar and 
philosopher rather than as a diplomat, put the marked advan- 
tage which he has acquired, from long and thorough training, 
over others who have treated of the subject becomes quickly 
apparent to the reader. We can not recall in recent years a 
setting forth of the basic principles peculiar to our Government 
so incomplex and understandable, nor, better yet, so convincing 
& statement of the reasons for their more rigid application and 
of the true methods of accomplishment. 

‘“** What is our political future to be?’ is the question with 
which Dr. Hill finds the United States is now brought face to 
face. That the answer will be found ultimately in the reason 
and conscience of the people he has no doubt, but first, he de- 
clares with emphasis, must be determined the lines on which 
the answer is to be given. ‘ What we need at present is not so 
much leaders as a statement of the principles by which we 
should be led.’ And here the choice must be made ‘ between 
experience and experiment; between arbitrary decisions and 
fundamental principles; in a word, between political anarchy 
and constitutional government.’ If any corroboration of this 
declaration were needed, it can be found reedily in the present 
tendency of legislation, in the constant expanding of the powers 
of government, in the growth of paternalistic sentiment. in the 
resentment against law ‘because it is law,” in the encroachment 
upon the prerogatives bestowed upon others, in the development 
of positive dictation or ‘bossism’ in the guise of ‘leadership,’ 
and in the ready assurance of those holding or seeking authority 
that they are, indeed, tribunes of the people rather than the ad- 
ministrative officers they were designed by the Constitution to 
be. Dr. Hill might wel! have enlarged, and may yet, we trust, 
expand his thought along these lines. 

“Of his own judgment that the Constitution itself is ‘the 
one overmastering issue,’ Dr. Hill leaves no room for doubt. 
And he is firmly convinced that now, of all times, the preserya- 
tion of constitutional government hangs upon ‘cultivation of 
respect for the spirit’ of our fundamental law. To this end, 
speaking as a practical statesman, he advocates definite organi- 
zation. ‘If we are to defend the Constitution, we who believe 
in it must act together.’ Finally, reealling that ‘in the days of 
our Civil War much aid was afforded to the cause of preserving 
the Union by the formation of clubs of citizens,’ he urges the 
inauguration of a similar movement, feeling certain that the 
opposition sure to arise would at least ‘furnish surprising 
proofs that we are at present passing through a erisis of con- 
stitutionalism in which the great structure of liberty and justice 
erected by our fathers is being insidiously undermined.’ 

“The suggestion well deserves thoughtful consideration. It 
is probably not too much to say that, to the adoption of this 
method many years ago England to-day owes her national ex- 
istence. Surely, at any rate, to the influence of the clubs may 
safely be attributed many far-reaching reforms and a higher 
order of politics generally. If so successful there, why should 
Dr. Hills suggestion fail here? Is it not worth while and 
worth trying? 

“We invite opinions from the press.” 
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‘ir. SUTHERLAND, ‘That can only be done by an agreement 


of the Senate. 
Mr. GALLINGER. It can only be done by unanimous con- 
sent, 
Mr. WALSH. 













Very well. Under the suggestion made I will 











ask that the bill be temporarily laid aside. “THE CRISIS IN CONSTITUTIONALISM. 
THE © “ Thoughtful men in all countries of the world are united in 
‘ } HE CRISIS IN CONSTITUTION ALISM. the conviction that constitutional government embodies the 
: alr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I take this opportunity te | highest ideal for the regulation of human affairs ever conceived 
_~“ “0 observation upon a matter which I regard as of great | by man. 
»., vce. & matter not before the Senate at the present time “With regard toe the attainability and permanence of this 
cnt: = lative way, but concerning the Constitution of this | ideal, opinions differ widely. Most men agree in the belief 
Lis.) 8nd its form of government with relation to the proba- | that certain peoples are not ripe for it. Others consider it neces- 
eed to °F (he future and what certain existing tendencies may | sary to combine with it some vestiges of absolutism, as a means 





of rescuing society from the anarchy that would follow upon 
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its possible failure. Still others openly oppose it, because, for 
various reasons, it is their personal interest to do so. 

“The dangers to constitutional government, however, do not 
arise from the open opposition of its enemies, for in the field 
of free debate it is abundantly able to defend itself. Its real 
foes—and they are not a few—are those who do not avowedly 
attack or resist it, but who, while professing to be its friends 
and its advocates, secretly repudiate or intentionally pervert 
its fundamental principles. 

“In contrast with the political absolutism which it was in- 
tended to destroy, and which it has endeavored to supersede, 
constitutional government is based upon the principle of equal 
guaranties for the rights of all citizens, without distinction of 
persons or classes, under the protection of coordinate and dis- 
tributed powers, exercised by public officers freely chosen by 
the people, and revocable after fixed periods of office. Recog- 
nizing life, personal liberty, and property as elements of inalien- 
able right, constitutional government aims to guard these from 
every form of violation. 

“ The mere statement of the meaning of constitutional govern- 
ment plainly indicates who are its natural enemies. These in- 
clude all those who, in any form whatever, desire to make the 
State their private servant, and through control of the public 
powers use it to serve their own personal or class interests at 
the expense of others. 

“The division of men into friends and enemies of constitu- 
tional government must be based upon the attitude they assume 
toward its fundamental principle. This principle being the 
existence of equal and adequate guaranties, by which the life, 
the personal liberty, and the property of every citizen are ren- 
dered inviolate, every person and every organization that aims 
by means of exceptional legislation to secure advantages to the 
detriment of others must be classed as an enemy of constitu- 
tional government, which—although not a guaranty of equal 
conditions, which is impossible—is essentially a guaranty of 
equal rights. 

“The means by which the founders of constitutional govern- 
ment intended to obtain this guaranty were threefold. 

“ First of all, the ‘inalienable rights’ of all citizens were to 
be secured by a fundamental law which placed them beyond 
the reach of unequal legislation or executive violence. What 
the advocates of constitutional government had suffered from 
was the exercise of absolute and arbitrary authority. This they 
intended to end, and in order to do so they placed certain en- 
croachments upon personal rights beyond the power of legisla- 
tures and executives. In brief, legislative bodies and executive 
officers were themselves made subject to law; and no man was 
to be judged except in accordance with the law. Life, liberty, 
and property were not to be taken away without a day in court, 
in the presence of responsible authorities acting under the 
obligations of equal laws. 

“The second security afforded was a form of government in 
which public powers were so distributed that no public officer 
could commit an act of oppression without rendering himself 
responsible for his action. The people, through their representa- 
tives, could make new laws, but they could make nc laws which 
encroached upon the rights already sacredly guarded by the 
fundamental Jaw. The executive, when necessary, could act, 
but only according to law. The judiciary could judge if the 
law was respected, but only in accordance with those personal 
securities which the fundamental law provided. 

‘Finally, the people, standing in the place of the sovereign, 
and exercising sovereign power, did what no other sovereign had 
ever before voluntarily done in the history of the world—they 
freely and formally renounced the power to impose their per- 
sonal arbitrary will upon the organs of government or upon one 
another. They confided to the operation of the system they had 
devised and created the legislative, executive, and judicial fune- 
tions necessary to the application of justice, subject to their 
approval or reprobation by means already provided for in that 
system. 

“Thus absolutism in every form was intended to be extruded 
from government, which aimed to be a system of just laws and 
principles in place of mere arbitrary will actuated by caprice, 
prejudice, malignity, or self-interest. 

“Tt is easy to see how this system could be covertly attacked 
by those who, consciously or unconsciously, were inspired by 
motives for subverting it. 

“The first method of attack is through the hasty alteration 
of the fundamental law itself, Believing in the approximate 
perfection of our system, the people of the United States haye, 
in general, desired to maintain the stability of the Constitution, 
and so far it has been subjected to very little change. Being 
essentially a restriction of arbitrary power, it presents a bar- 
rior to the aims of those who seek to derive private advantage 
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through the control of the State. As long as it remains } 

there exists a legal obstacle to depredation, No an ot 
gogue ever has loved, or ever will love, the Constitution deus. 
is a restraint upon personal ambition and persona) loa 
He would much prefer to substitute for it the tom, 
‘will of the people,’ by which he understands assent { hi ae 
proposals. With seductive simplicity he blandly asks wh on 
the Constitution between friends?’ eels 

8 Undoubtedly, any inflexible obstacle to a transitory pony); 
impulse can at times be made to appear too rigid bet ee 
cisely this clear and definite obstruction to impulsive of a. 
considered action which constitutional guaranties are eae a 
to impose. It is always a dangerous moment for the liber — 
a people when it is proposed to substitute for the filin 
established reasonableness of a constitutional pewnn at 
impromptu and uncontrolled impulses of the moment pov - 
the way wnewt serious reflection and debate for mere aie 
experiments. en 

“Two constitutional changes haye been recently 
passively accepted. The election of United States Senators by 
legislative bodies has sometimes been attended with corru i : 
and this has led to a demand for popular nominations ant 
elections. In order to lower import duties an income tox —hith 
erto left to the several States, which can levy no eben teas 
has been urged as a means of supporting the Federa| Coven, 
ment. , To accomplish this a constitutional change is ‘heaie 
sary, since an unequal tax was prohibited, and an equal tax was 
not deemed practicable. It is, perhaps, too early to demonstrate 
the results of- these changes, but it remains to be seen how the 
people, if they can not succeed in choosing trustworthy legis. 
lators from among their own immediate neighbors, wil] be able 
to select worthier Senators from among persons whom ther 
know only by reputation; nor is it certain that the power to 
impose a Federal income tax without any kind of restriction 
may not eventually become the instrument of mere class an] 
sectional legislation. It will be gratifying if these expeti- 
ments result in an elevation of political morals or in greater 
ye equity, but it is not yet certain that these results wil! 
OLLOW. 

“A second point of attack upon the Constitution is through 
the encroachment of one or more of the three divisions of public 
power upon the legitimate domain of the others. The American 
conception of government has always laid stress upon the bal- 
ance of the public powers, which is intended to limit the ev 
cesses of all. . When, however, we consider the possible effet 
of the power concentrated in one man both to urge and to vel 
new laws, backed with the enormous influence of Federal patrov- 
age, the employment of which may be so easily concealed behind 
the mask of apparently beneficent legislation, we contemplate 
the nearest approach to absolute power now to be found in aur 
constitutional government in the world. In defense of this ce- 
tralization of authority it may be said that a President of the 
United States is responsible to the country, and particularly to 
his party, for the fulfillment of promises made in the platform 
of the party that elected him, and this is true; but Executive 
urgency and Executive prohibition have not always been exer: 
cised exclusively with the purpose of fulfilling party promises 
but sometimes merely upon the personal initiative of the Exec 
tive himself, who has thereby assumed the exercise of 4 [re 
rogative which, however pleasing it may be to those who prott 
by its results, when considered from a constitutional point of 
view, is certainly of doubtful propriety, if not of doubtful les 
ity. Fidelity in urging the fulfillment of previously made party 
promises and personal ballons d’essai sent up for the purpose of 
securing the favor of the majority, without regard to the pre 
viously determined policies of the party, are two entirely it 
ferent methods of official procedure. The business of a Presi: 
dent is to execute the laws and urge the fulfillment of party 
pledges, but it is not his prerogative to revolutionize the Gover 
ment. 

“But encroachments upon constitutional 
Executive are not more dangerous than those of it 
origin. For these there is always the plausible excuse ag 
they spring more directly from the expressed will of MF - 
ple, since the legislators have received a recent mandate an 
them. It is, however, a perversion of reasoning to a ‘ 
that their mandate includes an instruction to disregan iat 
spirit of the Constitution, or to strain it to the breaking | I ra 
It is therefore essential that the judiciary be free, PU it is 
faithful in its interpretation of the fundamental -ae - 
equally important that it should have the contin’ a founds 
port of the people. Nothing could so fatally affect t ats 4 
tions of constitutional government as a loss of vlligenct 
the part of the people in the purity, fidelity, and (nn a re 
the judiciary, By every means that will leave it 


urged and 


limitations by the 
a legislative 
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sponsible it should be placed and kept upon the highest plane 
of honor and authority, for it is by its essential nature the 
guardian of our guaranties of liberty. 

“There is a third and a far more insidious form of attack 
upon constitutional government which should not escape ob- 
servation. It is the disposition to withdraw and annul that act 
of popular renuneiation of each in the interest of all upon 
which the success of constitutional government is based. It 
is important that this point should be made clear, for it con- 
tains the chief justification for speaking of a ‘crisis’ in con- 
stitutionalism, 

“Attention has been called to the fact that the third step 
in the development of the Constitution of the United States 
was the voluntary surrender of arbitrary power by the sov- 
ereign people. This was not an abdication of power by the 
people as a whole in the interest of a majority, but a determi- 
nation that absolutism in every form should be abolished alto- 
vether, It was the surrender of will to reason, of private 
interest to the public good, of the individual to the State as the 
institution of organized justice. 

“The greatest present danger to constitutional government 
is the revocation of this splendid sacrifice of personal advantage 
to the common well-being; the agreement of the people not to 
attempt an act of conquest upon one another, but to live on 
terms of equality under just laws. 

“It is worthy of observation that wherever this act of pa- 
triotism has been refused constitutional government has proved 
an abject failure. If we consider the revolutions that have 
stained with blood and ruined the economic life of several of 
our sister Republies on this continent, we shall find ample and 
striking illustrations of this assertion. They, like ourselves, 
have had a fundamental law, often expressed in most irre- 
proachable language, and a frame of government in which 
the division of powers is theoretically accepted. In fact, how- 
ever, these elements of constitutional organization have not 
been treated as realities. Personal ambition, conspiracy, and 
revolution have defied the system, and frequently destroyed it. 
Instead of devoting themselves to the State and making a 
religion of vital patriotism—that is, of consecration to the 
State as the institution of order and justice—these unfortunate 
brethren have attached themselves to factions, each seeking to 
dominate by foree the others, and thus creating a scene of con- 
stant incertitude, turmoil, lawlessness, and rapine. 

“We have at the present moment a startling example of this 
assertion of arbitrary will and repudiation of public authority 
i. our nearest neighbor to the South. Everyone who personally 
knows the Mexican statesmen of the highest type appreciates 
their learning, their culture, and their sometimes great execu- 
tive ability. What is lacking to that country? It is the spirit 
of personal renunciation of arbitrary power in the interest of 
the public well-being. Rich in natural resources, situated in 
a most favorable geographical environment, and not wanting 
in capable men, Mexico is doomed to stagnation, poverty, and 
discredit because it is the prey of rival forces within the State, 
— claiming the right to rule, each determined to destroy the 
others, 

_ Let us not lose the lesson of this impressive illustration 
of the unwillingness of men to accept the authority of prin- 
ciples because we ourselves are not at present harassed by 
banditti and visibly divided by opposing powers within the 
State. it is opportune for us to ask ourselves why we are 
hot subjected to this anarchy, and why we enjoy a high degree 
of peace, order, and justice in our own Republic, which is based 
= = same fundamental ideas as that of our unfortunate 

eighbdors? 

a rhe answer to this question is evident to every thoughtfnl 
ooserver. We have thus far been able to maintain respect for 
=~ Constitution and our judiciary. We have, in the interest of 
‘he public peace, renounced the primitive right of personal self- 
defense. We have differences, but we endeavor, for the most 
ni to settle them by an appeal to the law and to the courts. 

¢ have thus far maintained the renunciation of arbitrary 
power which has made our Government a success where 
a failed, and we have had, and are having, our 

are 
aoe this condition always continue? There is more than 
dene tt it will not unless we are on our guard. The 
atin ‘rising from the first and second forms of attack on 
js ations government are not unworthy of attention, but 
dievats insignificant in comparison with the third; for further 
eden can not be made in the Constitution without fresh 
islativa vg) DY the people, and a misuse of power by the leg- 
ios 7m ae executive, or even by the judicial, authorities is at 
Subject to correction. But the third form of attack is of a 


a 





different nature. It results from a social transformation that 
may affect constitutionalism at its source by perverting the 
minds of the people. 

“For a long time the chief danger to constitutionalism in our 
country was the menace of conflict between the States. That 
peril seems now to have passed, for their interests are so nearly 
identical and their populations are so homogeneous that a di- 
vergence of purposes sufficiently wide to lead to armed conflict 
is altogether improbable. 

“But there is another source of antagonism which would 
have an equally disastrous effect upon constitutional govern- 
ment, the possibility of which is not entirely excluded from 
consideration. 

“We have in recent years developed in the United States a 
spirit of class antagonism which is peculiarly disquieting. In 
stating this point it is not at all necessary to cast the blame on 
any particular stratum of society, and a careful analysis might 
distribute responsibility in a manner that would not be welcome 
in quite opposite quarters. The one undeniable fact is that this 
antagonism exists and that it has been stimulated by political 
ambitions that have found their advantage in creating unrest 
and in deepening the hostility of certain conditions of life 
toward others. 

“The peril of this situation is that it does not consist merely 
in opposing personal sentiments entertained by isolated indi- 
viduals, but that it aims to control the State by massing its 
forces in powerful organizations with the purpose of changing 
the laws, and even the Constitution, in the interest of special 
classes. 

“Books have recently been written with the endeavor to 
make it appear that the Constitution of the United States is a 
belated eighteenth-century construction, devised in the interest 
of a property-possessing class, and at present an anachronism. 
For the first time since it was adopted the Constitution has 
within very recent years been treated with open disrespect. 
What is the reason for this opposition? It is that the Consti- 
tution presents an obvious barrier to the designs of those who 
oppose it. If we seek the actuating principle of this opposition, 
we find it in the doctrine that the unregulated wil! of the ma- 
jority is a more desirable form of authority than deliberately 
accepted principles of government sanctioned by general assent 
and tried and tested by experience. 

“ Should this tendency become further accentuated by combi- 
nations of power able eventually to control the State in their 
own interest, we should find ourselves in a position not dis- 
similar from that in which Mexico is placed to-day—divided 
into hostile factions, one class plundered by another, and the 
country utterly powerless to defend its interests or maintain its 
dignity in the field of internatioval relations. 

“The means of preventing this calamity, or the remedy for 
it, if it is already in some degree upon us, is evidently a deter- 
mination on the part of the people that arbitrary power in 
every form must be renounced; that life, liberty, and property 
shall still enjoy protection against any form of absolutism that 
may be asserted within the State. 

“To apply this remedy the country needs two things: First, 
to consider seriously the drift of the social forces now operating 
among us, with a view to forming a clear conception of the 
degree in which we are adhering to or departing from the 
spirit of conformity to just and equal laws; and, second, an 
active movement on the part of thoughtful citizens to arrest an 
anticonstitutional tendency. 

“In considering the drift of the social forces now in opera- 
tion, one is struck by the diminished respect for law simply 
because it is law. This is, no doubt, in part owing to the 
changed conception of the source of legal authority. When 
men sincerely believed in ‘inalienable rights’ and conceived 
of law as the guardian of those rights, it was esteemed worthy 
of a sentiment of reverence. At present the importation of a 
conception of law as the decree of a dominating will, without 
relation to fundamental rights, which are alleged to have no 
demonstrable existence, has made it difficult to respect law in 
and for itself. If, after all, it is merely arbitrary, if it pro- 
ceeds from no moral principle, if, in short, it is the expression 
of mere will and not of reason, it is difficult, it is even unrea- 
sonable, to demand that it be respected. 

“It is necessary in the life of every nation that from time to 
time it be called upon to reflect upon the principles that under- 
lie its existence. The present generation has been confronted 
with no great national crisis that has called for such reflection. 
The shock that has been given to the party system of govern- 
ment in the United States may prove to be such a crisis. We 
have suddenly been brought face to face with the question. 
* What is our political future to be?’ It is for the reason and 
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the conscience of the people to answer, but it remains to be | met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 


determined on what limes the avewer is to be given. 
“ Naturally in moments of indecision men leek for leaders, 


and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amenq. 


but unless they look also for principles they look in vain. The ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 


choice must be made between experience and experiment, 
between arbitrary decisions and fundamental principles; in 


us follows: 


In lieu of the amendment proposed by the Senate inser; the 


a word, between political anarchy and constitutional govern- | following: 


ment, 

“The one thing most certain is that if we are ‘to preserve 
and justify constitutional government we must be ever ready to 
tefend it. If we are to defend it, we who believe in it nrust act 
ogether. To many minds it seems at this moment the one | 
yvermastering issue. When principles have been settled men | 
ve always been found to render them effective. What we | 
eed at present is not so much leaders as a statement of the | 
rinciples by which we should be led and which we should then | 
nsist upen having applied in practice. In seeking for these we | 
‘an not do better than to revert to the great dectrines of our | 


‘ 
1 
oy, 
ha 
ne 
j 
ins 
ca 
fathers, which, in the midst of revolutions on every side, have | 
brought us to great power as a Nation, and which, if faithfully | 
applied, will coutinuve to give us great prosperity asa people. 

“If from the dissolution of party ties, which has brought 
home to us the problem of our political future, we are able to 
rally about the one rock of salvation, the rights of the individ- 
unl citizen as guaranteed by the Constitution, the atmosphere | 
will clear. We shall see that a State can not be built upon 
private interests of any kind, and that our prosperity asa Re- | 
public consists in the readiness to renounce the control of the | 
State for our own advantage, by giving to each individwal not | 
only full liberty to exercise and develop all his powers in his | 
owl way, but protection in preserving that liberty by preventing 
the public pewers from falling under the domination of any class 
or combination of men having for its object the subjection of 
others te their private will. 

‘In the days of our Civil War much aid was afforded to the 

Ci » of preserving the Union by the formation of chibs com- 
posed of citizens who perceived in that movement the great issue 
‘ 
1 


f the hour. It is possible that the time has come when a simi- 
i* interest In the preservation of constitutional government, 
cultivation of respect for the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, may be desirable and even necessary. 

“Such a movement would, undoubtedly, be stoutly oppesed, | 
but the intensity of the opposition and the comments that would 
attend it would, perhaps, furnish surprising proofs that we are 
nt present passing through a crisis of constitutionalism in which | 
1 creat structure of liberty «nd justice erected by our fathers | 
is being insidiously undermined, not in the interest of the peo- | 
ple. of whose rights it is the only guaranty, but in the interest 
i powers within the State, which, for purposes of their 
own, wish to dominate it and employ it as the instrument of 


designs. 


through the 





of! private 


“Day Jayne Hirt.” 


Mr. President, I ask that this article may be printed as a 

blic document. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there ebjection te the request 
ie Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. OWEN. I ask that it be referred te the Com- 


Tent 


j object 
nting. 
‘he VICE PRESIDENT. The article will be referred ‘to the 


Committee on Printing. 
ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask as a parliamentary 
inquiry, what disposition has been made of the bill which the | 
Sevate was considering this afternoon in relation to a temporary 
method of electing Senators? I was paying close attention to 
the proceedings, but was unable te tell whether any order was 
made in regard to the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unanimous consent it went back 
to the calendar. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand that a request was made 
to lay it aside temporarily. I have no objection, however. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—TANKING AND CURRENCY. 
(Hi. REPT. 163.) 
Mr. OWEN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yetes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7837) to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, 
to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting 
commercial paper, to establish a more effective supervision of 
bauking in the United States, and fer ether purposes, haying 


aarti tat 


| this act. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the short title of this act shall be the 
“Federal reserve act.” 

Wherever the word “ bank ” is used im this act, the word shall 
be held to include State bank, banking association, ang trust 
company, except where national banks or Federal reserve banks 
are specifically referred to. : 

The terms “national bank” and “national banking agsoeig. 
tion” used in this act shall be held to be synonymous ang inter. 
changeable. The term “member bank” shall be held to mean 
any national bank, State bank, or bank or trust company which 
has become a member of one of the weserve banks created by 
‘The term “beard” shall be held to mean Federa| 
reserve board; the term “ district” shall be held to mean Ped. 
eral reserve district; the term “ reserve bank ” shall be held to 
mean Federal reserve bank, 

FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS. 


Sec. 2. As soon as practicable the Secretary of the Treasury 


| the Secretary of Agriculture and the Comptroller of the Cur. 
| rency, acting as “the reserve bank organization committee.” 


shall designate not less than 8 nor more than 12 cities to be 


| known as Federal reserve cities, and shall divide the conti- 


nental United States, excluding Alaska, into districts, each dis. 
trict to contain only one of such Federal reserve cities. The 
determination of said organization committee shall not be sub- 
ject to review except by the Federal reserve board when or- 
ganized: Provided, That the districts shall be apportioned with 
due regard te the convenience and customary course of business 
and shall not necessarily be coterminous with any State or 
States. ‘The districts thus created may be readjusted and new 
districts may from time to time be created by the Federal re- 
serve beard, not to exceed 12 in all. Such districts shall be 
known as Federal reserve districts and may be designated by 


|mumber. A majority of the organization committee shall con- 
| stitute a quorum with authority to act. 


Said organization committee shall be authorized to employ 


| counsel and expert aid, to take testimony, te send for persons 


and papers, to administer oaths, and to make such investigation 
as may be deemed necessary by the said committee in determit- 
ing the reserve districts and in designating the cities within 
such districts where such Federal reserve banks shall be sev- 
erally lecated. The said committee shall supervise the orgavi- 
zation in each of the cities designated of a Federal reserve bank, 
which shall include in its title the name of the city in which it 
is situated, as “ Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago.” 

Under regulations to be prescribed by the organization con- 
mittee, every national banking association in the United States 
is hereby required, and every eligible bank in the United States 
and every trust company within the District of Columbia, 8 
hereby authorized to signify in writing, within 60 days after 
the passage of this act, its acceptance of the terms and prov 
sions hereof. When the organization commitiee shall have 
designated the cities in which Federal reserve banks are to be 
organized, and fixed the geographical limits of the Federal te- 
serve districts, every national banking association within that 
district shall be required within 30 days after notice frou the 
organization committee, to subseribe to the capital stock of 
such Federai reserve bank in a sum equal to 6 per cent of os 
paid-up capital steck and surplus of such bank, one-sixth of th 
subscription to be payable on call of the organization comnlt: 
tes or of the Federal reserve board, one-sixth within three 
months and one-sixth within six months thereafter, aud _ 
vemainder of the subscription, or any part thereof, shall . 
subject to call when deemed necessary by the I ederal reset 
poard, said payments to be in gold or gold certificates. aed 

he shareholders of every Federal reserve bank shall be ¢| 
individually responsible, equally and ratably, and not yan 
another, for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such 
to the extent of the amount of their subscriptions to ed. 
at the par value thereof in addition to the amount _ c . 
whether such subscriptions have been paid up 12 whole 0 
part, under the provisions ef this act. — i pk fg 

Any national bank failing to signify its an om “ 
terms of this act within the 60 days aforesaid, shad within 
act as a reserve agent, upon 30 days’ notice, to be on the Red: 
the diseretion of the said organization committee or © 
eral reserve board. 
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Should any national banking association in the United States 
now organized fail within one year after the passage of this 
act to become a member bank or fail to comply with any of the 
provisions of this act applicable thereto, all of the rights, priv- 
jleges, and franchises of such association granted to it under 
the national-bank aet, or under the provisions of this act, shall 
pe thereby forfeited. Any noncompliance with or violation of 
this act shall, however, be determined and adjudged by any 
court of the United States of competent jurisdiction in a suit 
brought for that purpose in the district or territory in which 
such bank is located, under direction of the Federal reserve 
hoard, by the Comptroller of the Currency in his own name 
before the association shall be declared dissolved. In cases of 
such noncompliance or violation, other than the failure to be- 
come 2 member bank under the provisions of this act, every 
jirector who participated in or assented to the same shall be 
held liable in his personal or individual capacity for all damages 
which said bank, its shareholders, or any other person shall 
have sustained in consequence of such violation. 

Such dissolution shall not take away or impair any remedy 
against such corporation, its stockholders or officers, for any 
liability or penalty which shall have been previously incurred. 

Should the subseriptions by banks to the stock of said Federal 
reserve banks of any one or more of them be, in the judgment 
of the organization committee, insufficient to provide the amount 
of capital required therefor, then and in that event the said or- 
einization committee may, under conditions and regulations to 
he prescribed by it, offer to public subscription at par such an 
amount of stock in said Federal reserve banks, or any one or 
more of them, as said committee shall determine, subject to the 
same conditions as to payment and stock liability as provided 
for member banks. 

No individual, copartnership, or corporation other than a 
member bank of its district shall be permitted to subscribe for 
or to \old at any time more than $25,000 par value of stock in 
any Federal reserve bank. Such stock shall be known as public 
stock and may be transferred on the books of the Federal reserve 
bank by the chairman of the.board of directors of such bank. 

Should the total subscriptions by banks and the public to the 
stock of said Federal reserve banks or any one or more of them, 
be, in the judgment of the organization committee, insufficient 
to provide the amount of capital required therefor, then and in 
that event the said organization committee shall allot to the 
United States such an amount of said stock as said committee 
shall determine. Said United States stock shall be paid for 
at par out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, and shall be held by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
disposed of for the benefit of the United States in such manner, 
at such times, and at such price, not less than par, as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall determine. 

Stock not held by member banks shall not be entitled to vot- 
ing power. 

The Federal reserve board is hereby empowered to adopt and 
promulgate rules and regulations governing the transfers of 
said stock. 

No Federal reserve bank shall commence business with a sub- 
scribed capital less than $4,000,000. The organization of re- 
serve districts and Federal reserve cities shall not be construed 
is changing the present status of reserve cities and central re- 
serve cities, except in so far as this act changes the amount of 
reserves that may be carried with approved reserve agen:s 
located therein. The organization committee shall have power 
to appoint such assistants and incur such expenses in carrying 
out the provisions of this act as it shall deem necessary, and 
such expenses shall be payable by the Treasurer of the United 
States upon voucher approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ry, ind the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be nec- 
essity, is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ty hot otherwise appropriated, for the payment of such expenses. 

BRANCH OFFICES. é 

Sec.3. Each Federal reserve bank shall establish branch 
banks within the Federal reserve district in which it is located 
and may do so in the district of any Federal reserve bank which 
may have been suspended. Such branches shall be operated by 
: board of directors under rules and regulations approved by 

e Federal reserve board. Directors of branch banks shall 
oa the same qualifications as directors of the Federal re- 
me banks. Four of said directors shall be selected by the 
one and three by the Federal reserve board, and they 
benk ian ee the pleasure, respectively, of the parent 
detlenate 1e Federal reserve board. The reserve bank shall 

site one of the directors as manager. 
PEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


wank 1. When the organization committee shall have estab- 
Shed Federal reserye districts as provided in section 2 of this 
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act, a certificate shall be filed with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency showing the geographical limits of such districts and the 
Federal reserve city designated in each of such districts. The 
Comptroller of the Currency shall thereupon cause to be for- 
warded to each national bank located in each district, and to 
such other banks declared to be eligible by the organization 
committee which may apply therefor, an application blank in 
form to be approved by the organization committee, which blank 
shall contain a resolution to be adopted by the board of directors 
of each bank executing such application, authorizing a subscrip- 
tion to the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank organizing 
in that district in accordance with the provisions of this act. 
When the minimum amount of capital stock prescribed by 
this act for the organization of any Federal reserve bank shall 
have been subscribed and allotted, the organization committee 
shall designate any five banks of those whose applications have 
been received, to execute a certificate of organization, and there- 
upon the banks so designated shall, under their seals, make an 
organization certificate which shall specifically state the name 
of such Federal reserve bank, the territorial extent of the dis- 
trict over which the operations of such Federal reserve bank 
are to be carried on, the city and State in which said bank is to 
be located, the amount of capital stock and the number of 
shares into which the same is divided, the name and place of 
doing business of each bank executing such certificate, and of 
all banks which have subscribed to the capital stock of such 
Federal reserve bank and the number of shares subscribed by 
each, and the fact that the certificate is made to enable those 
banks executing same, and all banks which have subscribed or 
may thereafter subscribe to the capital stock of such Federal 
reserve bank, to avai) themselves of the advantages of this act. 
The said organization certificate shall be acknowledged before 
a judge of some court of record or notary public; and shall be, 
together with the acknowledgment thereof, authenticated by 
the seal of such court, or notary, transmitted to the Comptroller 








| of the Currency, who shall file, record and carefully preserve 


the same in his office. 

Upon the filing of such certificate with the Comptroller of the 
Currency as aforesaid, the said Federal reserve bank shall 
become a body corporate and «as such, and in the name desig- 
nated in such organization certificate, shall have power— 

First. To adopt and use a corporate seal. 

Second. To have succession for a period of 20 years fron 
organization unless it is sooner dissolved by an act of Congress, or 
unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some vivlation of law. 

Third. To make contracts. 

Fourth. To sue and be sued, complain and defend, in any 
court of law or equity. 

Fifth. To appoint by its board of directors, such officers and 
employees as are not otherwise provided for in this act, to de- 
fine their duties, require bonds of them and fix the penalty 
thereof, and to dismiss at pleasure such officers or employees. 

Sixth. To prescribe by its board of directors, by-laws not 
inconsistent with law, regulating the manner in which its gen- 
eral business may be conducted, and the privileges granted to 
it by law may be exercised and enjoyed. 

Seventh. To exercise by its board of directors, or duly au- 
thorized officers or agents, all powers specifically granted by 
the provisions of this act and such incidental powers as shall 
be necessary to carry on the business of banking within the 
limitations prescribed by this act. 

‘Eighth. Upon deposit with the Treasurer of the United 
States of any bonds of the United States in the manner pro- 
vided by existing law relating to national banks, to receive 
from the Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes in 
blank, registered and countersigned as provided by law, equal 
in amount to the par value of the bonds so deposited, such 
notes to be issued under the same conditions and provisions 
of law as relate to the issue of circulating notes of national 
banks secured by bonds of the United States bearing the cir- 
culating privilege, except that the issue of such notes shall not 
be limited to the capital stock of such Federal reserve bank. 

But no Federal reserve bank shall transact any business 
except such as is incidental and necessarily preliminary to its 
organization until it has been authorized by the Comptroller 
of the Currency to commence business under the provisions of 
this act. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall be conducted under the su- 
pervision and control of a board of directors. 

The board of directors shall perform the duties usually ap- 
pertaining to the office of directors of banking associations and 
all such duties as are prescribed by law. 

Said board shall administer the affairs of said bank fairly 
and impartially and without discrimination in favor of or 


its 
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against any member bank or banks and shall, subject to the 
provisions of law and the orders of the Federal reserve board, 
extend te each member bank such discounts, advancements 
and accommodations as may be safely and reasonably made 
with due regard for the claims and demands of other member 
banks, 

Such board of directors shall be selected as hereinafter speci- 
fied and shali consist of nine members, holding office for three 


years, and divided into three classes, designated as classes A, 
Bb, and C. 
Class A shall consist of three members, who shall be chosen 






by and be representative of the stock-holding banks. 

B shall consist of three members, who at the time of 
their election shall be actively engaged in their district in com- 
merce, agriculture or some other industrial pursuit. 

Ciass © shall consist of three members who shall be desig- 
nated by the Federal reserve board. When the necessary sub- 


riptions to the capital stock have been obtained for the or- 
ganization of any Federal reserve bank, the Federal reserve 
board shall appoint the class C directors and shall designate 


sh 
. 9 


one of such directors as chairman of the board to be selected. 
Pending the designation of such chairman, the organization 
committee shall exercise the powers and duties appertaining to 


' office of chairman in the organization of such Federal re- 


serve bank. 


iil 


No Senator or Representative in Congress shall be a member 
of the Federal reserve board or an officer or a director of a 
Federal reserve bank. 


No director of class B shali be an officer, director, or em- 
of any bank. 

No director of class C shall be an officer, 
or stockholder of any bank. 


Directors of class A and class B shall be chosen in the fol- 


ploy ee 


director, employee, 


lowing manner: 
The chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve 
bank of the district in which the bank is situated or, pending 


the appo 
shall cls 


intment of such chairman, the organization committee 
sify the member banks of the district into three gen- 
eral groups or divisions. Each group shall contain as nearly as 
may be one-third of the aggregate number of the member banks 
of the district and shall consist, as nearly as may be, of banks 
of similar capitalization. The groups shall be designated by 
number by the chairman. 

At a regularly called meeting of the board of directors of 
each member bank in the district it shall elect by ballot a 
district reserve elector and shall certify his name to the chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank of 
the district. The chairman shall make lists of the district 
reserve electors thus named by banks in each of the aforesaid 
three groups and shall transmit one list to each elector in each 
group. , 

Each member bank shall be permitted to nominate to the 
chairman one candidate for director of class A and one can- 
didate for director of class B. The candidates so nominated 
shall be listed by the chairman, indicating by whom nominated, 
and copy of said list shall, within 15 days after its com- 
] ion, be furnished by the chairman to each elector. 

Every elector shall, within 15 days after the receipt of the 








said list, certify to the chairman his first, second, and other 
choices of a director of class A and class B, respectively, upon 
a preferential ballot, on a form furnished by the chairman of 
the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank of the dis- 
tri Hach elector shall make a cross opposite the name of 
the first, second, and other choices for a director of class A and 
for director of class B, but shall not vote more than one 
choice for any one candidate. 


Any candidate having a majority of all votes cast in the 
column of first choice shall be declared elected. If no candi- 
date have a majority of all the votes in the first column. then 
there shall be added together the votes cast by the electors for 
such candidates in the second column and the votes east for 


the several candidates in the first column. If any candidate 
then have a majority of the electors voting, by adding together 
tl rst and second choices, he shall be declared elected. If no 


candidate have a majority of electors voting when the first and 
second choices shall have been added, then the votes cast in the 
third column for other choices shall be added together in like 
mani and the candidate then haying the highest number of 
votes shall be declared elected. An immediate report of elec- 
tion shall be declared. 

Class C directors shall be appointed by the Federal reserve 
board. They shall have been for at least two years residents 
of the district for which they are appointed, one of whom shall 
be designated by said board as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Federal reserve bank and as “ Federal reserve 


es 


agent.” He shall be a person of tested banking experience. and 
in addition to his duties as chairman of the board of dire>top, 
of the Federal reserve bank he shall be required to ma 
under regulations to be established by the Federa) 
board a local office of said board on the premises of the Federal 
reserve bank. He shall make regular reports to the Feder) : 
reserve board, and shall act as its official representative ;... 
the performance of the functions conferred upon it by this a: 
He shall receive an annual compensation to be fixed py +. 
Federal reserve board and paid monthly by the Federa| reserva 
bank to which he is designated. One of the directors of class ¢ 
who shall be a person of tested banking experience, shail }, 
appointed by the Federal reserve board as deputy chairnay 
and deputy Federal reserve agent to exercise the powers of tho 
chairman of the board and Federal reserve agent in ease os 
absence or disability of bis principal. re 

Directors of Federal reserve banks shall receive, in addition 
to any compensation otherwise provided, a reasonable allowance 
for necessary expenses in attending meetings of their respective 
boards, which amount shall be paid by the respective Fedey- 
reserve banks, Any compensation that may be provided by 
beards of directors of Federal reserve banks for directors, ofj- 
cers or employees shall be subject to the approval of the Feder! 
reserve board. 

The reserve bank organization committee may, in organizing 
Federal reserve banks, call such meetings of bank directors in 
the several districts as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act, and may exercise the functions herein coy. 
ferred upon the chairman of the board of directors of each Fed. 
—_ reserve bank pending the complete organization of such 

ank. 

At the first meeting of the full board of directors of each Fed- 
eral reserve bank, it shall be the duty of the directors of classes 
A, B and ©, respectively, to designate one of the members of 
each class whose term of office shall expire in one year froin the 
1st of January nearest to date of such meeting, one whose term 
of office shall expire at the end of two years from said date, and 
one whose term of office shall expire at the end of three years 
from said date. Thereafter every director of a Federal reserve 
bank chosen as hereinbefore provided shall hold office for a 
term of three years. Vacancies that may occur in the several 
classes of directors of Federal reserve banks may be filled in the 
manner provided for the original selection of such directors, 
such appointees to hold office for the unexpired terms of their 
predecessors. 

STOCK ISSUES; INCREASE AND DECREASE OF CAPITAL. 

Sec. 5. The capital stock of each Federal reserve bank shail be 
divided into shares of $100 each. The outstanding capital stock 
shall be increased from time to time as member banks increase 
their capital stock and surplus or as additional banks become 
members, and may be deereased as member banks reduce their 
capital stock or surplus or cease to be members. Shares of the 
eapital stock of Federal reserve banks owned by member banks 
shall not be transferred or hypotheeated. When a member batk 
increases its capital stock or surplu3, it shall thereapon sub- 
scribe for an additional amount of capital stock of the Federa: 
reserve bank of its district equal to 6 per cent of the said i 
crease, one-half of said subseription to be paid in the mannet 
hereinbefore provided for original subscription, and one-all 
subject to call of the Federal resetve board. A bank applyité 
for stock in a Federal reserve bank at any time after the or 
ganization thereof must subscribe for an amount of the capita’ 
stock of the Federal reserve bank equal to 6 per cent of = 
paid-up capital stock and surplus of said applicant bank. ye 
ing therefor ifs par value plus one-half of 1 per cent a month 
from the period of the Jast dividend. When the capital stock ® 
any Federal reserve bank shall have been increased either on 
account of the increase of capital stock of member panks or - 
aceount of the increase in the number of member banks, { 


he 


board of directors shall cause to be executed a certificate to 
Comptroller of the Currency showing the increase 1 hom 
stock, the amount paid in, and by whom paid. When 4 i - 
bank reduces its capital stock it shall surrender a proportion 
amount of its holdings in the capital of said Federal rest” 
bank, and when a member bank voluntarily liquidates ae 
surrender all of its holdings of the capital stock of said *°° - 
reserve bank and be released from its stock subscription al 
previously called. In either case the shares surrendere oo 
be canceled and the member bank shall receive 1D we = 
therefor, under regulations to be prescribed by the Pe op the 
serve board, a sum equal to its cash-paid rgegenerey aes ; 
shares surrendered and one-half of 1 per cent 4 a 7 thereof 
period of the last dividend, not to exceed the book al reser''e 
less any liability of such member bank to the Feder 

bank. 


intain 
reseryea 


lun 





1913. 


crc. 6. If amy member bank shall be declared insolvent and a 
receiver appointed therefor, the stock held by it in said Federal 

cerve Dank shall be canceled, without impairment of its lia- 
‘y. and all eash-paid subscriptions on said stock, with one- 
} of - per cent per month from the period of last dividend, 
oe to exceed the book value thereof, shall be first applied to all 
johts of the Insolvent member bank to the Federal reserve bank, 
anil the balance, if any, shall be paid to the receiver of the in- 
eolvent bank. Whenever the capital stock of a Federal reserve 
bal k is reduced, either on account of a reduction in capital 


of any member bank or of the liquidation or insolvency of ) Shall establish by-laws for the general government 


such bank, the board of directors shall cause to be executed a 

. to the Comptroller of the Currency showing such re- 

duction of capital stock and the amount repaid to such bank. 
DIVISION OF BARNINGS. 


Src. 7. After all necessary expenses of a Federal reserve bank 
have been paid or provided for, the stockholders shall be entitled 
to receive an annual dividend of 6 per cent on the paid-in capi- 
tal stock, which dividend shall be cumulative. After the afore- 
svid dividend claims have been fully met, all the net earnings 

i be paid to the United States as a franchise tax, except 
that one-half of such net earnings shall be paid into a surplus 
fund until it shall amount to 40 per cent of the paid-in capital 
§ of such bank. 

The net earnings derived by the United States from Federal 
reserve banks shall, in the discretion of the Secretary, be used 

» supplement the gold reserve held against outstanding United 
States notes, or shall be applied to the reduction of the out- 
standing bonded indebtedness of the United States under regula- 

to be preseribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. Should 

Federal reserve bank be dissolved or go into liquidation, any 
surplus remaining, after the payment of all debts, dividend re- 
quirements as hereinbefore provided, and the par value of the 
stock, shall be paid to and become the preperty of the United 
States and shall be similarly applied. 

Federal reserve banks, including the capital stock and sur- 
plus therein, and the income derived therefrom shall be exempt 
from Federal, State, and local taxation, except taxes upon real 
estate. 

Sec. 8. Section 5154, United States Revised Statutes, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

\ny bank incorporated by special law of any State er of the 
United States or organized under the general laws of any State 
or of the United States and having an unimpaired capital suffi- 
cient to entitle it to become a national banking association 
under the provisions of the existing laws may, by the vote of 
the shareholders owning not less than 51 per cent of the capital 
stock of such bank oer banking association, with the approval 
of the Comptroller of the Currency be converted into a national 
banking asseciation, with any name approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency: Provided, however, That said conver- 
sion shall not be in contravention of the State law. In such 
case the articles of association and organization certificate may 
be executed by a majerity of the directors of the bank or bank- 
ing institution, and the certificate shall declare that the owners 
of 51 per cent of the capital steck have authorized the directors 
to make such certificate and to change or convert the bank or 
banking institution inte a national association. A majority of 
the directors, after executing the articles of asscciation and the 
organization certificate, shall have power to execute all other 
papers and to do whatever may be required to make its organi- 
zion perfect and complete as a national asssociation. The 
shares of any such bank may continue to be for the same 
imount each as they were before the conversion, and the direc- 
tors ay continue to be directors of the association until others 
‘ire elected or appointed in accordance with the provisions of 
the statutes of the United States. When the comptroller has 
éiven to such bank or banking association a certificate that the 
Provisions of this act have been complied with, such bank or 
banking association, and all its stockholders, officers, and em- 
ployees, shall have the same powers and privileges, and shall 
be subject to the same duties, liabilities, and regulations, in all 
respects, as shall have been prescribed by the Federal reserve 
act and by the national banking act for associations originally 
*'ganized as national banking associations. 


STATE BANKS AS MEMBERS. 
Sec. 9 Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or 


are ‘tized under the general laws of any State or of the United 
4 ‘tes, nay make application to the reserve bank organization 
rea uittee, pending organization, and thereafter to the Federal 
cies board for the right to subseribe to the stock of the Fed- 
as reserve bank organized or to be organized within the Fed- 
ratio, ve district where the applicant is located. The organi- 
‘tion committee or the Federal reserve board, under such rules 
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and regulations as it may prescribe, subject to the provisions 
of this section, may permit the applying bank to become 
stockhoider in the Federal reserve bank of the district in which 
the applying bank is located. Whenever the organization com- 
mittee or the Federal reserve board shall permit the applying 
bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the 
district, stock shall be issued and paid for under the rules and 
regulations in this act provided for national banks which become 
steckholders in Federal reserve banks. 

The organization commitiee or the Federal reserve bo 
oi 1S < 


ird 


| duct in acting upon applications made by the State banks and 





banking associations and trust companies for steck ownership 
in Federal reserve banks. Such by-laws shall require applying 
banks not organized under Federal law to comply with the 
reserve and capital requirements and to submit to the examin: 

tion and regulations prescribed by the organization committee 


or by the Federal reserve board. No applying bank shall be 
admitted te membership in a Federal reserve bank unless it po: 
sesses a paid-up unimpaired capital suflicient to entitle it to 


become a national banking association in the place where it 
situated, under the provisions of the national banking act. 

Any bank becoming a member of a Federal reserve bank un- 
der the provisions of this section shall, in addition to the regula- 
tions and restrictions hereinbefore provided, be required to 
conform to the provisions of law imposed on the national banks 
respectin,;; the limitation of liability which may be incurred by 
any person, firm, or corporation to such banks, the prohibition 
against making purchase of or loans on steck of such banks, 
and the withdrawal or impairment of capital, or the payment 
of unearned dividends, and to such rules and regulations as the 
Federal reserve board may, in pursuance thereof, prescribe. 

Such bunks, and the officers, agents, and employees thereof, 
shall also be subject to the provisions of and to the penalties 
prescribed by sections 5198, 5200, 5201, and 5208, and 5209 of the 
Revised Statutes. The member banks shall also be required to 
make reports of the conditions and of the payments of dividends 
to the comptroller, as provided in sections 5211 and 5212 of the 
Revised Statutes, and shall be subject to the penalties prescribed 
by section 5213 for the failure to make such report. 

If at avy time it shall appear to the Federal reserve board 
that a member bank has failed te comply with the provisions of 
this section or the regulations of the Federal reserve board, it 
shall be within the power of the said board, after hearing, to 
require such bank to surrender its stock in the Federal reserve 
bank; wpon such surrender the Federal reserve bank shall pay 
the cash-paid subscriptions to the said stock with interest at 
the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per month, computed from 
the last dividend, if earned, not to exceed the book value thereof, 
less any liability to said Federal reserve bank, except the sub- 
scription liability not previousiy called, which shall be can- 
celed, and said Federal reserve bank shall, upon notice from 
the Federal reserve board, be required to suspend said bank 
from further privileges of membership, and shall within 3v 
days of such notice cancel and retire its stock and make pay- 
ment therefore in the manner herein provided. The Federal 
reserve board may restore membership upon due proof of ¢ 
pliance with the conditions imposed by this section. 


i}i- 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 


Sec. 10. A Federal reserve board is hereby created which 
shall consist of seven members, including the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, who shal! be 
members ex officio, and five members appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and consen( 
the Senate. In selecting the five appointive members of the 
Federal reserve board, not more than one of whom shall be 
selected from any one Federal reserve district, the Presid 
shall have due regard to a fair representation of the different 
commercial, industrial and geographical divisions of the coun 
try. The five members of the Federal reserve board appointed 
by the President and confirmed as aforesaid shall devote their 
entire time to the business of the Federal reserve board and 
shali each receive an annual salary of $12,000, payable monthly 
together with actual necessary traveling expenses, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, as ex officio member of the Fed- 
eral reserve board, shall, in addition to the salary now paid 
him as Comptroller of the Currency, receive the sum of $7,000 
annually for his services as a member of said board. 

The members of said board, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, and the Comptrelier 
of the Currency shall be ineligible during the time they are in 
office and for 2 years thereafter to hold any office, position, 
or employment in any member bank. Of the five members thus 
appointed by the President at least two shall be persons expe- 
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rienced in banking or finance. One shall be designated by the | vided, That it shall establish a graduated tax upon the amounts 


President to serve for 2, 


one for 4, one for 6, one for 8, and | by which the reserve requirements of this act may be permitted 


one for 10 years, and thereafter each member so appointed | to fall below the level hereinafter specified: And provided fur- 


shall serve for a term of 10 years unless sooner removed for 
cause by the President. 
one shall be designated by the President as governor and one 
as vice governor of the Federal reserve board. The governor 
of the Federal reserve board, subject to its supervision, shall 
be the active executive officer. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may assign offices in the Department of the Treasury for the 
use of the Federal reserve board. Each member of the Federal 
reserve board shall within 15 days after notice of appointment 
make and subscribe to the oath of office. 

The Federal reserve board shall have power to levy Semiannu- 
ally upon the Federal reserve banks, in proportion to their 
capital stock and surplus, an assessment sufficient to pay its 
estimated expenses and the salaries of its members and em- 
ployees for the half year succeeding the levying of such assess- 
ment, together with any deficit carried forward from the pre- 
ceding half year, 

The first meeting of the Federal reserve board shall be held 
in Washington, D. C., as soon as may be after the passage of 
this act, at a date to be fixed by the reserve bank organization 
committee. The Secretary of the Treasury shall be ex officio 
chairman of the Federal reserve board. No member of the Fed- 
eral reserve board shall be an officer or director of any bank, 
banking institution, trust company, or Federal reserve bank 
nor hold stock in any bank, banking institution, or trust com- 
pany; and before entering upon his duties as a member of the 
Federal reserve board he shall certify under oath to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that he has complied with this requirement. 
Whenever a vacancy shall occur, other than by expiration of 
term, among the five members of the Federal reserve board ap- 
pointed by the President, as above provided, a successor shall 
be appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to fill such vacancy, and when appointed he shall 
hold office for the unexpired term of the member whose place 
he is selected to fill. 

The President shall have power to fill all vacancies that may 
happen on the Federal reserve board during the recess of the 
Senate, by granting commissions which shall expire 30 days after 
the next session of the Senate convenes. 

Nothing in this act contained shall be construed as taking 
away any powers heretofore vested by law in the Secretary of 
the Treasury which relate to the supervision, management, and 
control of the Treasury Department and bureaus under such 
department, and wherever any power vested by this act in the 
Federal reserve board or the Federal reserve agent appears to 
conflict with the powers of the Secretary of the Treasury, such 
powers shall be exercised subject to the supervision and control 
of the Secretary. 

The Federal reserve board shall annually make a full report 
of its operations to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
who shall cause the same to be printed for the information of 
the Congress. 

Section 324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall 
be amended so as to read as follows: There shall be in the 
Department of the Treasury a bureau charged with the execution 
of all laws passed by Congress relating to the issue and regula- 
tion of national currency secured by United States bonds, and, 
under the general supevision of the Federal reserve board, of all 
Federal reserve notes, the chief officer of which bureau shall 
be called the Comptroller of the Currency and shall perform his 
duties under the general directions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Sec. 11. The Federal reserve board shall be authorized and 
empowered : 

(a) To examine at its discretion the accounts, books and 
affairs of each Federal! reserve bank and of each member bank 
and to require such statements and report: as it may deem neces- 
sary. The said board shall publish once each week a statement 
showing the condition of eachi Federal reserve bank and a con- 
solidated statement for all Federal reserve banks. Such state- 
ments shall show in detail the assets and liabilities of the 
Federal reserve banks, single and combined, and shall furnish 
full information regarding the character of the money held as 
reserve and the amount, nature and maturities of the paper 
and other investments owned or held by Federal reserve banks. 

(b) To permit, or, on the affirmative vote of at least five mem- 
bers of the reserve board to require Federal reserve banks to 
1ediscount the discounted paper of other Federal reserve banks 
at rates of interest to be fixed by the Federal reserve board. 

(c) To suspend for a period not exceeding 30 days, and from 
time to time to renew such suspension for periods not exceeding 
15 days, any reserve requirement specified in this act: Pro- 


ee  ————————————— 


ther, That when the gold reserve held against Federal reserye 


Of the five persons thus appointed, | notes falls below 40 per cent, the Federal reserve board shai) 


establish a graduated tax of not more than 1 per cent per gp. 
num upon such deficiency until the reserves fall to 32} per cent 
and when said reserve falls below 32} per cent, a tax at the 
rate increasingly of not less than 14 per cent per annum upon 
each 24 per cent or fraction thereof that such reserve falls below 
32} per cent. The tax shall be paid by the reserve bank, but the 
reserve bank shall add an amount equal to said tax to the rates 
of interest and discount fixed by the Federal reserve board. __ 

(d) To supervise and regulate through the bureau under the 
charge of the Comptroller of the Currency the issue and retire. 
ment of Federal reserve notes,.and to prescribe rules and regy. 
lations under which such notes may be delivered by the comp- 
troller to the Federal reserve agents applying therefor. 

(e) To add to the number of cities classified as reserve and 
central reserve cities under existing law in which national bank. 
ing associations are subject to the reserve requirements set 
forth in section 20 of this act; or to reclassify existing reserys 
= central reserve cities or to terminate their designation as 
such. 

(f) To suspend or remove any officer or director of any Fed- 
eral reserve bank, the cause of such removal to be forthwith 
communicated in writing by the Federal reserye board to the 
removed officer or director and to said bank. 

(g) To require the writing off of doubtful or worthless assets 
upon the books and balance sheets of Federal reserve banks. 

(h) To suspend, for the violation of any of the provisions of 
this act, the operations of any Federal reserve bank, to take 
possession thereof, administer the same during the period of 
suspension, and, when deemed advisable, to liquidate or reor- 
ganize such bank. 

(i) To require bonds of Federal reserve agents, to make 
regulations for the safeguarding of all collateral, bonds, Federal 
reserve notes, money or property of any kind deposited in the 
hands of such agents, and said board shall perform the duties, 
functions, or services specified in this act, and make all rules 
and regulations necessary to enable said board effectively to per- 
form the same. 

( J ) To exercise general supervision over said Federal reserve 
anks. 

(k) To grant by special permit to national banks applying 
therefor, when not in contravention of State or local law, the 
right to act as trustee, executor, administrator, or registrar of 
stocks and bonds under such rules and regulations as the said 
board may prescribe. 

(1) To employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, or 
other employees as may be deemed necessary to conduct the 
business of the board. All salaries and fees shall be fixed in 
advance by said board and shall be paid in the same manner as 
the salaries of the members of said board. All such attorneys, 
experts, assistants, clerks, and other employees shall be ap- 
pointed without regard to the provisions of the act of January 
16, 1883 (vol. 22, U. S. Stat. L., p. 403), and amendments 
thereto, or any rule or regulation made in pursuance thereof: 
Provided, That nothing herein shall prevent the President from 
placing said employees in the classified service. 

FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


Src. 12. There is hereby created a Federal advisory counci, 
which shall consist of as many members as there are Federal 
reserve districts. Each Federal reserve bank by its board of 
directors shall annually select from its own Federal reserve 
district one member of said council, who shall receive such a. 
pensation and allowances as may be fixed by his board : 
directors subject to the approval of the Federal reserve bears. 
The meetings of said advisory council shall be held at W oo 
ton, D. C., at least four times each year, and oftever if cal 
by the Federal reserve board. The council may in addition . 
the meetings above provided for hold such other meetings © 
Washington, D. C., or elsewhere, as it may deem necessary, | a 
select its own officers and adopt its own methods of pre fot 
and a majority of its members shall constitute Ee be 
the transaction of business. Vacancies in the conned ee ts 
filled by the respective reserve banks, and members *¢ 
fill vacancies shall serve for the unexpired term. itself of 

The Federal advisory council shall have power, Dy it 1. 
through its officers, (1) to confer directly with the ake ora! 
serve board on general business conditions; (2) to Mit iris 
or written representations concerning matters within | ee 
diction of said board; (3) to call for information 2” ant busi 
recommendations in regard to discount rates, redisc 
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ness, note issues, reserve conditions in the various districts, 
the purchase and sale of gold or securities by reserve banks, open- 
arket operations by said banks, and the general affairs of the 
serve banking system. 
POWERS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

Sec, 18. Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of 
+< ember banks, and from the United States, deposits of cur- 
ets funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal re- 
serye notes, or checks and drafts upon solvent member banks, 
nayable upon presentation; or, solely for exchange purposes, 
may receive from other Federal reserve banks deposits of cur- 
~ont funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, or checks and 
dr fts upon solvent member or other Federal reserve banks, 
payable upon presentation. 

Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, with a 
waiver of demand, notice and protest by such bank, any Federal 
reserve bank may discount notes, drafts, and bills of exchange 
at > out of actual commercial transactions; that is, notes, 
drofts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, 
industrial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of which 
have been used, or are to be used, for such purposes, the Federal 
reserve board to have the right to determine or define the char- 

ter of the paper thus eligible for discount, within the meaning 
ff this act. Nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
‘ohibit such notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, secured 
y staple agricultural products, or other goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise from being eligible for such discount; but such defi- 
nition shall not inelude notes, drafts, or bills covering merely 
estments or issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying or 
ading in stocks, bonds, or other investment securities, except 
hounds and notes of the Government of the United States. Notes, 
drafts, and bills admitted to discount under the terms of this 
paragraph must have a maturity at the time of discount of 
not more than 90 days: Provided, That notes, drafts, and bills 
drawn or issued for agricultural purposes or based on live 

ck and having a maturity not exceeding six months may be 
discounted in an amount to be limited to a percentage of the 
capital of the Federal reserve bank, to be ascertained and fixed 
by the Federal reserve board. 

Any Federal reserve bank may discount acceptances which are 
fased on the importation or exportation of goods and which 
have a maturity at time of discount of not more than three 
months, and indorsed by at least one member bank. The 
amount of acceptances so discounted shall at no time exceed 
one-half the paid-up capital stock and surplus of the bank for 
which the rediscounts are made. 

The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing the signature 
or indorsement of any one person, company, firm, or corpora- 
tion rediscounted for any one bank shall at no time exceed 10 
per cent of the unimpaired capital and surplus of said bank; 
but this restriction shall not apply to the discount of bills of 
exchange drawn in good faith against actually existing values. 

Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange 
drawn upon it and growing out of transactions involving the 
importation or exportation of goods having not more than six 
months sight to run; but no bank shall accept such bills to an 
aiount equal at any time in the aggregate to more than one- 
half its paid-up capital stock and surplus. 

Section 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is 
hereby umended so as to read as follows: No national banking 
ussociation shall at any time be indebted, or in any way liable, 





to al amount exceeding the amount of its capital stock at such 

time actually paid in and remaining undiminished by losses or 

otherwise, except on account of demands of the nature following: 
‘irst. Notes of circulation, 

_second, Moneys deposited with or collected by the asso- 

Ciation, 





qT ‘d. Bills of exchange or drafts drawn against money 
: ally on deposit to the credit of the association, or due 
LeTeto, 
“an vurth Liabilities to the stockholders of the association for 
al nends and reserve profits. 
aaa Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the Fed- 
ral reserve act, 
vec te Tediscount by any Federal reserve bank of any bills 
of ~vabie and of domestic and foreign bills of exchange, and 
reabringee an authorized by this act, shall be subject to such 
th rit tons, limitations, and regulations as may be imposed by 
¢ Federal reserve board, 

OPEN-MARKET OPERATIONS. 


a" i. Any Federal reserve bank may, under rules and rega- 
sell in peacr ian by the Federal reserve board, purchase and 
aan 1 the open market, at home or abread, either from or to 

‘esuc or foreign banks, firms, corporations, or individuals, 
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cable transfers and bankers’ acceptances and bills of exchange 
of the kinds and maturities by this act made eligible for redis- 
count, with or without the indorsement of a member bank. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall have power: 

(a) To deal in gold coin and bullion at home or abroad, to 
make loans thereon, exchange Federal reserve notes for gold, 
gold coin, or gold certificates, and to contract for loans of gold 
coin or bullion, giving therefor, when necessary, acceptable 
security, including the hypothecation of United States bonds or 
other securities which Federal reserve banks are authorized to 
hold; 

(b) To buy and sell, at home or abroad. bonds and notes of 
the United States, and bills, notes, revenue bonds, and warrants 
with a maturity from date of purchase of not exceeding six 
months, issued in anticipation of the collection of taxes or in 
anticipation of the receipt of assured revenues by any State, 
county, district, political subdivision, or municipality in the 
continental United States, including irrigation, drainage and rec- 
lamation districts, such purchases to be made in accordance with 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Federal reserve board: 

(c) To purchase from member banks and to sell, with or 
without its indorsement, bills of exchange arising out ef so1 
mercial transactions, as hereinbefore defined; 

(ad) To establish from time to time, subject to review and 
determination of the Federal reserve board, rates of discount to 
be charged by the Federal reserve bank for each class of paper, 
which shall be fixed with a view of accommodating commerce 
and business ; 

(e) To establish accounts with other Federal reserve banks 
for exchange purposes and, with the consent of the Federal 
reserve board, to open and maintain banking accounts in for- 
eign countries, appoint correspondents, and establish agencies 
in such countries wheresoever it may deem best for the pnrpose 
of purchasing, selling, and collecting bills of exchange, and to 
buy and sell with or without its indorsement, through such 
correspondents or agencies. bills ef exchange arising out of 
actnal commercial transactions which have not more than 90 
days to run and which bear the signature of two or more 
responsible parties. 


GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS, 


Sxc. 15. The moneys held in the general fund of the Treas- 
ury, except the 5 per cent fund for the redemption of out- 
standing national-bank notes and the funds provided in this 
act for the redemption of Federal reserve notes may, upon the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, be deposited in 
Federal reserve banks, which banks, when required by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall act as fiscal agents of the 
United States; and the revenues of the Government or any part 
thereof may be deposited in such banks and disbursements may 
be made by checks drawn against such deposits. 

No public funds of the Philippine Islands, er of the postal 
savings, or any Government funds, shal! be deposited in the con- 
tinental United States in any bank not belonging to the system 
established by this act: Provided, however, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to deny the right of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use member banks as depositories. 

NOTE ISSUES. 


Sec. 16. Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the discretion 
of the Federal reserve board for the purpose of making ad- 
vances to Federal reserve banks through the Federal reserve 
agents as hereinafter set forth and for no other purpose, are 
hereby authorized. The said notes shall be obligations of the 
United States and shall be receivable by all national and mem 
ber banks and Federal reserve banks and for all taxes, customs, 
and other public dues. They shall be redeemed in gold on 
demand at the Treasury Department of the United States, in 
the city of Washington, D. C., or in gold or lawful money at 
any Federal reserve bank. 

Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the local 
Federal reserve agent for such amount of the Federal reserve 
notes hereinbefore provided fer as it may require. Such applica- 
tion shall be accompanied with a tender to the local Federal 
reserve agent of collateral in amount equal to the sum of the 
Federal reserve notes thus applied for and issued pursuant to 
such application. The collateral security thus offered shall be 
notes and bills, accepted for rediscount under the provisions of 
section 13 of this act, and the Federal reserve agent shall each 
day notify the Federal reserve board of all issues and with- 
drawals of Federal reserve notes to and by the Federal reserve 
bank to which he is xccredited. The said Federal reserve 
beard may at any time call upon a Federal reserve bank for 
additional security to protect the Federal reserve notes is 
sued to it. 
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Every Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves in gold or 
lawful money of not less than 35 per cent against its deposits 
and reserves in gold of not less than 40 per cent against its Fed- 
eral reserve notes in actual circulation, and not offset by gold 
or lawful money deposited with the Federal reserve agent. 
Notes so paid out shall bear upon their faces a distinctive letter 
and serial number, which shall be assigned by the Federal re- 
serve board to each Federal reserve bank. Whenever Federal 
reserve notes issued through one Federal reserve bank shall be 
received by another Federal reserve bank they shall be promptly 
returned for credit or redemption to the Federal reserve bank 
though which they were originally issued. No Federal reserve 
bank shall pay out notes issued through another under penalty 
of a tax of 10 per cent upon the face value of notes so paid out. 
Notes presented for redemption at the Treasury of the United 
States shall be paid out of the redemption fund and returned 
to the Federal reserve banks through which they were originally 
issued, and thereupon such Federal reserve bank shall, upon de- 
mand of the Secretary of the Treasury, reimburse such redemp- 
tion fund in lawful money or, if such Federal reserve notes have 
been redeemed by the Treasurer in gold or gold certificates, then 
such funds shall be reimbursed to the extent deemed necessary 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in gold or gold certificates, 
and such Federal reserve bank shall, so long as any of its Fed- 
eral reserve notes remain outstanding, maintain with the Treas- 
urer in gold an amount sufficient in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary to provide for all redemptions to be made by the Treasurer. 
Federal reserve notes received by the Treasury, otherwise than 
for redemption, may be exchanged for gold out of the redemp- 
tion fund hereinafter provided and returned to the reserve 
bank through which they were originally issued, or they may be 
returned to such bank for the credit of the United States. Fed- 
eral reserve notes unfit for circulation shall be returned by the 
Federal reserve agents to the Comptroller of the Currency for 
cancellation and destruction. 

The Federal reserve board shall require each Federal reserve 
bank to maintain on deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States a sum in gold sufficient in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the redemption of the Federal reserve notes 
issued to such bank, but in no event less than 5 per cent; but 
such deposit of gold shall be counted and included as part of 
the 40 per cent reserve hereinbefore required. The board shall 
have the right, acting through the Federal reserve agent; to 
grant in whole or in part or to reject entirely the application of 
any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes; but to the 
extent that such application may be granted the Federal reserve 
board shall, through its local Federal reserve agent, supply 
Federal reserve notes to the bank so applying, and such bank 
shall be charged with the amount of such notes and shall pay 
such rate of interest on said amount as may be established by 
the Federal reserve board, and the amount of such Federal re- 
serve notes so issued to any such bank shall, upon delivery, to- 
gether with such notes of such Federal reserve bank as may be 
issued under section 18 of this act upon security of United 
States 2 per cent Government bonds, become a first and para- 
mount lien on all the assets of such bank. 

Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its liability 
for outstanding Federal reserve notes by depositing, with the 
Federal reserve agent, its Federal reserve notes, gold, gold cer- 
tificates, or lawful money of the United States. Federal reserve 
notes so deposited shall not be reissued, except upon compliance 
with the conditions of an original issue. 

The Federal reserve agent shall hold such gold, gold certifi- 
cates, or lawful money available exclusively for exchange for 
the outstanding Federal reserve notes when offered by the re- 
serve bank of which he is a director. Upon the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury the Federal reserve board shall re- 
quire the Federal reserve agent to transmit so much of said 
gold to the Treasury of the United States as may be required 
for the exclusive purpose of the redemption of such notes, 

Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw 
collateral deposited with the local Federal reserve agent for the 
protection of its Federal reserve notes deposited with it and 
shall at the same time substitute therefor other like collateral 
of equal amount with the approval of the Federal reserve agent 
under regulations to be prescribed by the Federal reserve board. 

In order to furnish suitable notes for circulation as Federal 
reserve notes, the Comptroller of the Currency shall, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, cause plates and dies 
to be engraved in the best manner to guard against counterfeits 
and fraudulent alterations, and shall haye printed therefrom 
and numbered such quantities of such notes of the denomina- 
tions of 55, $10, $20, $50, $100, as may be required to supply 
the Federal reserve banks. Such notes shall be in form and 
tenor as directed by the Secretary of the Treasury under the 
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provisions of this act and shall bear the distinctive numbers of 
the several Federal reserve banks threugh which they 
issued. ; 

When such notes have been prepared, they shall be deposited 
in the Treasury, or in the subtreasury or mint of the United 
States nearest the place of business of each Federal reserye 
bank and shall be held for the use of such bank subject io the 
order of the Comptroller of the Currency for their delivery 
provided by this act. = 

The plates and dies to be procured by the Comptroller of tho 
Currency for the printing of such circulating notes shal) remain 
under his control and direction, and the expenses necessarily 
incurred in executing the laws relating to the procuring of such 
notes, and all other expenses incidental to their issue and re. 
tirement, shall be paid by the Federal reserve hanks, snd the 
Federal reserve board shall include in its estimate of expenses 
levied against the Federal reserve banks a sufficient amount ty 
cover the expenses herein provided for. 

The examination of plates, dies, bed pieces, ete., and regula. 
tions relating to such examination of plates, dies, etc., of pg. 
tional-bank notes provided for in section 5174 Revised Statutes, 
is hereby extended to include notes herein provided for. 

Any appropriation heretofore made out of the general funds 
of the Treasury for engraving plates and dies, the purchase of 
distinctive paper, or to cover any other expense in connection 
with the printing of national-bank notes or notes provided for 
by the act of May 30, 1908, and any distinctive paper that may 
be on hand at the time of the passage of this act may be used 
in the discretion of the Secretary for the purposes of this act. 
and should the appropriations heretofore made be insufficient 
to meet the requirements of this act in addition to circulating 
notes provided for by existing law, the Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized to use so much of any funds in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated for the purpose of furnishing the notes afore- 
said: Provided, however, That nothing in this section contained 
shall be construed as exempting national banks or Federal re- 
serve banks from their liability to reimburse the United States 
for any expenses incurred in printing and issuing circulating 
notes. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall receive on deposit at par 
from member banks or from Federal reserve banks checks and 
drafts drawn upon any of its depositors, and when remit- 
ted by a Federal reserve bank, checks and drafts drawn by 
any depositor in any other Federal reserve bank or member 
bank upon funds to the credit of said depositor in said reserve 
bank or member bank. Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting a member bank from charging its ac- 
tual expense incurred in collecting and remitting funds, or for 
exchange sold to its patrons. The Federal reserve board shall, 
by rule, fix the charges to be collected by the member banks 
from its patrons whose checks are cleared through the Federal 
reserve bank and the charge which may be imposed for the 
service of clearing or collection rendered by. the Federal reserve 
bank. 

The Federal reserve board shall make and promulgate from 
time to time regulations governing the transfer of funds and 
charges therefor among Federal reserve banks and thelr 
branches, and may at its discretion exercise the functions of a 
clearing house for such Federal reserve banks, or may desig- 
nate a Federal reserve bank to exercise such functions, and may 
also require each such bank to exercise the functions of a clear 
ing house for its member banks. 

Sec. 17. So much of the provisions of section 5159 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States and section 4 of the act of 
June 20, 1874, and section 8 of the act of July 12, 1882, and of 
any other provisions of existing statutes as require that before 
any national banking association shall be authorized to com- 
mence banking business it shall transfer and deliver to oe 
Treasurer of the United States a stated amount of Unite 
States registered bonds is hereby repealed. 

REFUNDING BONDS. 

Sec. 18. After two years from the passage of this act, ae 
any time during a period of 20 years thereafter, any Stee 
bank desiring to retire the whole or any part of its circuit ii. 
notes, may file with the Treasurer of the United States on 7 
cation to sell for its account, at par and accrued interest, Un! 
States bonds securing circulation to be retired. ‘od, fur: 

The Treasurer shall, at the end of each quarterly pet! tions, 
nish the Federal reserve board with a list of such applic = 
and the Federal reserve board may, in its discretion, requ banks 
Federal reserve banks to purchase such bonds from e vast 
whose applications have been filed with the Treasurer + ss 
10 days before the end of any quarterly veriod at Ww made: 
Federal reserve board may direct the purchase to Ot de to 
Provided, That Federal reserve banks shall not be perm 


ure 


as 








nirebase an amount to exceed $25,000,000 of such bonds in any 
v8 year, and which amount shall include bonds acquired under 
section 4 of this act by the Federal reserve bank: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Federal reserve board shall allot to each Federal 
reserve bank such proportion of such bonds as the capital and 
surplus of such bank shall bear to the aggregate capital and 
surplus of all the Federal reserve banks. 

Upon notice from the Treasurer of the amount of bonds so 
sold for its account, each member bank shall duly assign and 
transfer, in writing, such bonds to the Federal reserve bank pur- 
chasing the same, and such Federal reserve bank shall, there- 
upon, deposit lawful money with the Treasurer of the United 
States for the purehase price of such bonds, and the Treasurer 
shall pay to the member bank selling such bonds any balance 
due after deducting a sufficient sum to redeem its outstanding 
notes secured by such bonds, which notes shall be canceled and 
pecnmanently retired when redeemed. 

‘The Federal reserve banks purchasing such bonds shall be 
permitted to take out an amount of circulating notes equal to 
the par value of such bonds. 

Upon the deposit with the Treasurer of the United States of 
jonds so purchased, or any bonds with the circulating privilege 
acquired under section 4 of this act, any Federal reserve bank 
aking such deposit in the manner provided by existing law, 
shall be entitled to receive from the Comptroller of the Currency 
circulating notes in blank, registered and countersigned as pro- 
vided by law, equal in amount to the par value of the bonds so 
deposited. Such notes shall be the obligations of the Federal 
reserve bank procuring the same, and shall be in form pre- 
sribed by the Seeretary of the Treasury, and to the same tenor 
and effect as national-bank notes now provided by law. They 
shall be issued and redeemed under the same terms and condi- 
tions as national-bank notes except that they shall nc. be lim- 
ted to the amount of the capital stock of the Federal reserve 
bank issuing them, 

Upon application of any. Federal reserve bank, approved by 
the Federal reserve board, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
issue, in exchange for United States 2 per cent gold bonds bear- 
ing the circulation privilege, but against which no circulation is 
outstanding, 1-year gold notes of the United States without 
the circulation privilege, to an amount not to exceed one-half of 
the 2 per cent bonds so tendered for exchange, and 30-year 3 
per cent gold bonds without the circulation privilege for the 
remainder of the 2 per cent bonds so tendered: Provided, That 
at the time of such exchange the Federal reserve bank obtain- 
ing such 1-year gold notes shall enter into an obligation with 
the Secretary of the Treasury binding itself to purchase from 
the United States for gold at the maturity of such 1-year 
lotes, an amount equal to those delivered in exchange for such 
bonds, if so requested by the Secretary, and at each maturity of 
l-year notes so purchased by such Federal reserve bank, to 
purchase from the United States such an amount of 1-year 
notes as the Secretary may tender to such bank, not to exceed 
the amount issued to such bank in the first instance, in exchange 
for the 2 per cent United States gold bonds; said obligation to 
purchase at maturity such notes shall continue in force for a 
period not to exceed 30 years. 

lor the purpose of making the exchange herein provided for, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue at par 
lreasury notes in coupon or registered form as he may pre- 
scribe in denominations of $100, or any multiple thereof, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable quar- 
terly, such Treasury notes to be payable not more than 1 
year from the date of their issue in gold coin of the present 
standard value, and to be exempt as to principal and interest 
‘rom the payment of all taxes and duties of the United States 
‘xcept as provided by this act, as well as from taxes in any form 
ty or under State, municipal, or local authorities. And for 

fe Same purpose, the Secretary is authorized and empowered 
‘o issue United States gold bonds at par, bearing 3 per cent 
‘iterest payable 30 years from date of issue, such bonds to be 
of the same general tenor and effect and to be issued under the 
“the general terms and conditions as the United States 3 per 
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BANK RESERVES. 


com |. Demand deposits within the meaning of this act shall 

thant ‘se all deposits payable within 30 days, and time deposits 

ines .. Prise all deposits payable after 30 days, and all sav- 

ie ee and certificates of deposit which are subject to 
ess than 30 days’ notice before payment. 
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When the Secretary of the Treasury shall have officially an- 
nounced, in such manner as he may elect, the establishment of 
a Federal reserve bank in any district, every subscribing mem- 
ber bank shall establish and maintain reserves as follows: 

(a) A bank not in a reserve or central reserve city as now 
or hereafter defined shall hold and maintain reserves equal to 
12 per cent of the aggregate amount of its demand deposits and 
5 per cent of its time deposits, as follows: 

In its vaults for a period of 36 month’ after said date five- 
twelfths thereof and permanently thereafter four-twelfths. 

In the Federal reserve bank of its district, for a period of 12 
months after said date, two-twelfths, and for each succeeding 
6 months an additional one-twelfth, until five-twelfths have been 
so deposited, which shall be the amount permanently required. 

For a period of 36 months after said date the balance of the 
reserves may be held in its own vaults, or in the Federal reserve 
bank, or in national banks in reserve or central reserve cities 
as now defined by law. 

Afier said 36 months’ period said reserves, other than those 
hereinbefore required to be held in the vaults of the member 
bank and in the Federal reserve bank, shall be held in the 
vaults of the member bank or in the Federal reserve bank, or in 
both, at the option of the member bank. 

(b) A bank in a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, 
shall hold and maintain reserves equal to 15 per cent of the 
aggregate amount of its demand deposits and 5 per cent of its 
time deposits, as follows: 


In its vaults for a period of 36 months after said date six- 
fifteenths thereof, and permanently thereafter five-fifteenths. 

In the Federal reserve bank of its district for a period of 12 
months after the date aforesaid at least three-fifteenths, and 
for each succeeding 6 months an additional one-fifteenth, until 
six-fifteenths have been so deposited, which shall be the amount 
permanently required. 

For a period of 36 months after said date the balance of the 
reserves may be held in its own vaults, or in the Federal re 
serve bank, or in national banks in reserve or central reserve 
cities as now defined by law. 

After said 36 months’ period all of said reserves, except those 
hereinbefore required to be held permanently in the vaults of 
the member bank and in the Federal reserve bank, shall be held 
in its vaults or in the Federal reserve bank, or in both, at the 
option of the member bank. 

(c) A bank in a central reserve city, as now or hereafter de- 
fined, shall hold and maintain a reserve equal to 18 per cent of 
the aggregate amount of its demand deposits and 5 per cent of 
its time deposits, as follows: 

In its vaults six-eighteenths thereof. 

In the Federal reserve bank seven-eighteenths. 

The balance of said reserves shall be held in its own vaults 
or in the Federal reserve bank, at its option. 

Any Federal reserve bank may receive from the member banks 
as reserves, not exceeding one-half of each installment, eligible 
paper as described in section 14 properly indorsed and acceptable 
to the said reserve bank. 

If a State bank or trust company is required by the law of its 
State to keep its reserves either in its own vaults or with an- 
other State bank or trust company, such reserve deposits so 
kept in such State bank or trust company stall be construed, 
within the meaning of this section, as if they were reserve de- 
posits in a national bank in a reserve or central reserve city for 
a period of three years after the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall have officially announced the establishment of a Federal 
reserve bank in the district in which such State bank or trust 
company is situate. Except as thus provided, no member bank 
shall keep on deposit with any nonmember bank a sum in excess 
of 10 per cent of its own paid-up capital and surplus. No mem- 
ber bank shall act as the medium or agent of a nonmember bank 
in applying for or receiving discounts from a Federal reserve 
bank under the provisions of this act except by permission of 
the Federal reserve board. 

The reserve carried by a member bank with a Federal reserve 
bank may, under the regulations and subject to such penalties 
as may be prescribed by the Federal reserve board, be checked 
against and withdrawn by such member bank for the purpose 
of meeting existing liabilities: Provided, however, That no bank 
shall at any time make new loans or shall pay any dividends 
unless and until the total reserve required by law is fully re- 
stored. 

In estimating the reserves required by this act, the net balance 
of amounts due to and from other banks shall be taken as the 
basis for ascertaining the deposits against which reserves shal! 
be determined. Balances in reserve banks due to member banks 
shall, to the extent herein provided, be counted as reserves. 
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National banks located in Alaska or outside the continental 
United States may remain nonmember banks, and shall in that 
event maintain reserves and comply with all the conditions now 
provided by law regulating them; or said banks, except in the 
Philippine Islands, may, with the consent of the reserve board, 
become member banks of any one of the reserve districts, and 
shall, in that event, take stock, maintain reserves, and be sub- 
ject to all the other provisions of this act. 

Sec. 20: So much of sections 2 and 3 of the act of June 20, 
1874, entitled “An act fixing the amount of United States notes, 
providing for a redistribution of the national-bank currency, 
and fer other purposes,” as provides that the fund deposited 
by any national banking association with the Treasurer of the 
United States for the redemption of its notes shall be counted 
RS a part of its lawful reserve as provided in the act aforesaid, 
is hereby repealed. And from and after the passage of this 
act such fund of 5 per cent shall in no case be counted by any 
national banking association as a part of its lawful reserve. 

BANK EXAMINATIONS. 

Sec. 21. Section 5240, United States Revised Statutes, 
amended to read as follows: 

The Comptroller of the Currency, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall appoint examiners who shall 
examine every member bank at least twice ih each calendar 
year and oftener if considered necessary: Provided, however, 
That the Federal reserve board may authorize examination by 
the State authorities to be accepted in the case of State banks 
and trust companies and may at any time direct the holding 
of a special examination of State banks or trust companics that 
are stockholders in any Federal reserve bank. The examiner 
making the examination of any national bank, or of any other 
member bank, shall have power to make a thorough examination 
of all the affairs of the bank and in doing so he shall have 
power to administer oaths and to examine any of the officers 
and agents thereof under oath and shall make a full and 
detailed report of the condition of said bank to the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

The Federal reserve board, upon the recommendation of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, shall fix the salaries of all bank 
examiners and make report thereof to Congress. The expense 
of the examinations herein provided for shall be assessed by 
the Comptroller of the Currency upon the banks examined in 
proportion to assets or resources held by the banks upon the 
dates of examination of the various banks. 

In addition to the examinations made and conducted by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, every Federal reserve bank may, 
with the approval of the Federal reserve agent or the Federal 
reserve board, provide for special examination of member 
banks within its district. The expense of such examinations 
shall be borne by the bank examined. Such examinations shall 
be so conducted as te inferm the Federal reserve bank of the 
condition of its member banks and of the lines of credit which 
are being extended by them. Every Federal reserve bank shall 
at all times furnish te the Federal reserve board such informa- 
tion as may be demanded concerning the condition of any 
member bank within the district of the said Federal reserve 
bank. 

No bank shall be subject to any visitatorial powers other than 
such as are authorized by law, or vested in the courts of justice 
or such as shall be er shall have been exercised or directed by 
Congress, or by either House thereof or by any committee of 
Congress or of either House duly authorized. 

The Federal reserve board shall, at least once each year, 





is 


order an examination of each Federal reserve bank, and upon 
joint application of 10 member banks the Federal reserve 
board shall order a special examination and report of the con- 
dition ef any Federal reserve bank. 


oo 


sec. 22. No member bank or any officer, director, or em- 
pleyee thereof shall hereafter make any loan or grant any 
gratuity te any bank examiner. Any bank officer, director, or 
employee violating this provision shall be deemed guilty of a 
inisdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not exceeding one year 
or fined not more than $5,000, or both; and may be fined a 
further sum equal to the money so loaned or gratuity given. 
Any examiner accepting a loan or gratuity from any bank 
examined by him or from an officer, director, or employee 
thereof shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be 
imprisoned not exceeding one year or fined not more than 
$5,000, or both; and may be fined a further sum equal to the 
money so loaned or gratuity given; and shall forever there- 
after be disqualified from holding office as a national-bank 
examiner. No national-bank examiner shall perform any other 
service for compensation while holding such office for any 
bank or officer, director, or employee thereof. 
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Other than the usual salary or director's fee pald to any 
officer, director, or employee of a member bank and other than 
a reasonable fee paid by said bank to such officer, director or 
employee for services rendered to such bank, no officer, dire tor 
employee, or attorney of a member bank shall be a beneficiary 
of or receive, directly or indirectly, any fee, commission, gift, o 
other consideration for or in connection with any transaction or 
business of the bank. No examiner, public or private, sha}} gis. 
close the names of borrowers or the collateral for loans of g 
member bank to other than the proper officers of such bank with- 
out first having obtained the express permission in writing from 
the Comptroller of the Currency, or from the board of directors 
of such bank, except when ordered todoso by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, or by direction of the Congress of the United States 
or of either House thereof, or any committee of Congress oy of 
either House duly authorized. Any person violating any pro. 
vision of this section shall be punished by a fine of not excocd. 
ing $5,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or pot} 

Except as provided in existing laws, this provision shal! not 
take effect until 60 days after the passage of this act. 

Sec. 23. The stockholders of every national banking associs. 
tien shall be held individually responsible for all contracts 
debts, and engagements of such association, each to the amount 
of his stock therein, at the par value thereof in addition to the 
amount invested in such stock. The stockholders in any no. 
tional banking association who shall have transferred their 
shares or registered the transfer thereof within 60 days next 
before the date of the failure of such association to meet its 
obligations, or with knowledge of such impending failure, shall 
be liable to the same extent as if they had made no such trans. 
fer, to the extent that the subsequent transferee fails to meet 
such liability; but this provision shall not be construed to affect 
in any way any recourse which such shareholders might other- 
wise have against those in whose names such shares are rezis- 
tered at the time of such failure. 4 

LOANS ON FARM LANDS. 


Sec. 24. Any national banking association not situated in a 
central reserve city may make loans secured by improved and 
unencumbered farm land, situated within its Federal reserve 
district, but no such loan shall be made for a longer time than 
five years, nor for an amount exceeding 50 per cent of the actual 
value of the property offered as security. Any such bank may 
make such loans in an aggregate sum equal to 25 per cent of 
its capital and surplus or to ene-third of its time deposits; and 
such banks may continue hereafter as heretofore to receive 
time deposits and to pay interest on the same. 

The Federal reserve board shall have power from time to 
time to add to the list of cities in which national banks shall 
not be permitted to make loans secured upon real estate in the 
manner described in this section. 

FOREIGN BRANCHES. 

Sec. 25. Any national banking association possessing a capi- 
tal and surplus of $1,000,000 or more may file application with 
the Federal reserve board, upon such conditions and under such 
reguistions as may be prescribed by the said board, for the pur- 
pose of securing authority to establish branches in foreign 
countries or dependencies of the United States for the further- 
ance of the foreign commerce of the United States, and to att. 
if required to do so, as fiscal agents of the United States. Such 
application shall specify, im addition to the name and capital 
of the banking association filing it, the place or places where 
the banking operations proposed are to be carried on, and the 
amount of capital get aside fer the conduct of its foreign busi- 
ness. The Federal reserve board shall have power to approve 
or to reject such application if, im its judgment, the amount 
of capital proposed to be set aside for the conduct of a 
business is inadequate, or if for other reasons the grantug 0 
such application is deemed imexpedient. ut 

Every national bankimg association which shall receive - 
thority to establish foreign branches shall be required aoe 
times to furnish information concerning the condition of SX” 
branches to the Comptroller of the Currency upon demand, «of 
the Federal reserve board may order special examination’ © 
the said foreign branches at such time or times as it may ‘ the 
best. Every such national banking association shall conduct a 
aceounts of each foreign branch independently of the aes 
of other foreign branches established by it and of its home ® 
and shall at the end of each fiscal period transfer to ay ern 
ledger the profit or loss aceruing at each branch as a see" 
item. ; . 

Sxc. 26. All provisions of law inconsistent with oe pos oo 
seded by any of the provisiens of this act are = Nothing i0 
and to that extent only hereby repealed: Provided, ay o> 
this act contained shall be construed to repeal the pars) 
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yision or provisions contained in an act approved March 14, 
1900, entitled “An act to define and fix the standard of value, 
to maintain the parity of all forms of money issued or coined 
py the United States, to refund the public debt, and for other 
purposes,” and the Secretary of the Treasury may for the pur- 
pose of maintaining such parity and to strengthen the gold 
reserve, borrow gold on the security of United States bonds 
authorized by section 2 of the act last referred to or for one- 
year gold notes bearing interest at a rate of not to exceed 3 
per cent per annum, or sell the same if necessary to obtain 
cold. When the funds of the Treasury on hand justify, he may 
purchase and retire such outstanding bonds and notes. 

Sec. 27. The provisions of the act of May 30, 1908, authorizing 
national currency associations, the issue of additional national- 
pank circulation, and creating a National Monetary Commis- 
sion. which expires by limitation under the terms of such act on 
the 20th day of June, 1914, are hereby extended to June 30, 1915, 
and sections 5153, 5172, 5191, and 5214 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, which were amended by the act of May 30, 
1908, are hereby reenacted to read as such sections read prior 
to May 30, 1908, subject to such amendments or modifications 
as are prescribed in this act: Provided, however, That section 9 
of the act first referred to in this section is hereby amended so 
as to change the tax rates fixed in said act by making the por- 
tion applicable thereto read as follows: 

National banking associations having circulating notes se- 
cured otherwise than by bonds of the United States, shall pay 
for the first three months a tax at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum upon the average amount of such of their notes in cir- 
culation aS are based upon the deposit of such securities, and 
afterwards an additional tax rate of one-half of 1 per cent per 
annum for each month until a tax of 6 per cent per annum is 
reached, and thereafter such tax of 6 per cent per annum upon 
the average amount of such notes, 

Sec, 28. Section 5143 of the Revised Statutes is hereby 
amended and reenacted to read as follows: Any association 
formed under this title may, by the vote of shareholders owning 
two-thirds of its capital stock, reduce its capital to any sum 
not below the amount required by this title to authorize the 
formation of associations; but no such reduction shall be allow- 
ible which will reduce the capital of the association below the 
amount required for its outstanding circulation, nor shall any 
reduction be made until the amount of the proposed reduction 
has been reported to the Comptroller of the Currency and such 
reduction has been approved by the said Comptroller of the 
Currency and by the Federal reserve board, or by the organiza- 
= committee pending the organization of the Federal reserve 
yoard., 

Sec, 29. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 
act shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent 
jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, im- 
pair, or invalidate the remainder of this act, but shall be con- 
fined in its operation to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or 
part thereof directly involved in the controversy in which such 
judgment shall have been rendered. 

Sec. 30. The right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved. 

Rost. L. OWEN, 

J. A. O’'GoRMAN, 

Jas. A. REED, 

ATLEE POMERENE, 

J. F. SHAPROTH, 

Henry F. Hottis, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

CARTER GLASS, 

CHARLES A. Korey, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


: Mr. OWEN. I ask that the report lie on the table and be 
rinted, 


wa Moe PRESIDENT. The report will lie on the table and 
printed. 


PEOESS. 

Mr. KERN. Mr, President, I move that the Senate take a 
recess tntil 9 o’elock this evening. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes 
P.M.) the Senate took a recess until 9 o’clock p. m. 





i EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate reassembled at 9 o’clock p. m. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
ideration of executive business. 





The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 37 minutes spent 
in executive sessiun the doors were reopened. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOODS. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I have taken from the report of the Mis 
Sissippi River Commission for 1912 a description of the flood 
of 1912 of the Mississippi River, the changes made in the river 
bed, the outlets, levees, and flood losses, which I desire to have 
printed as a public document. I ask that the article be referred 
to the Committee on Printing with the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, that action 
will be taken. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee as to 
the probability that the conference report on the currency Dill 
will reach the Senate this evening, and at what hour. 

Mr. OWEN. The conference report should reach the Senate 
between 10 and 11 o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, I will venture to inquire further, 
if the Senator is at liberty to state, what the procedure prob 
ably will be. Will the report go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. OWEN. We should like to have a unanimous-consent 
agreement to dispose of the matter at some convenient hour to 
morrow—say, at 12 o'clock or at 1 or 2. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was thinking of my own comfort in 
making the inquiry. I assumed, without having had a consul- 
tation with any other Senator, that the report would not be 
seriously taken up for discussion this evening. 

Mr. OWEN. Not unless the unanimous consent is refused. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I imagine it will not be refused. I can 
hardly conceive of its being refused, provided satisfactory ar 
rangements can be made for proper debate, which doubtless 
can be done. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask for unanimous consent to dispose of the 
conference report on the currency bill by a vote at 2 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Meeting at 10 o'clock and beginning to 
vote at 2 o'clock? 

Mr. OWEN. Beginning at 10 o'clock to-morrow morning, 
and having the final vote at 2. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would the Senator make it not later 
than 2? 

Mr. OWEN. We are willing to give three-fourths of the 
four hours to the opposition, leaving the time to be controlled 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NeLson}, who is the senior 
Republican conferee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I somewhat question the propriety of 
adopting the methods of the other House, and dividing up time. 
Still, I shall not object. 

Mr. OWEN. We can have a gentlemen's agreement without 
any record of the matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right; without having it stated 
in the agreement. The Senator will make it not later than 2 
o'clock? 

Mr. OWEN. Not later than 2 o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope consent will be granted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, do I understand that that 
divides the time so that only 1 hour will be taken on this side, 
and 3 hours on the other side? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should object if that were to go into 
the unanimous-consent agreement, as a part of it; but it seems 
to me the chairman can arrange that matter with the other 
members of the conference committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. I would suggest 4 o'clock to-morrow after- 
noon, instead of 2 o'clock. [ No!” “No!”] 

Mr. JAMES. Our train leaves here at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not going to take any train. I am not 
worrying about the train myself. I have been here all summer. 
I do not think this report should go through without some 
debate from some of us on this side who are not satisfied 
with it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say that in the preliminary con- 
ferences that have been had in the Chamber during the last 
hour I suggested that we should vote not later than 4 o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon. Then it was suggested that that would 
give six hours for debate, approximately three hours on each 
side, as the debate would usually run. Then the suggestion 
was made from the other side that they did not care to occupy 
much time and that if this side did not want to use that much 
time the hour of voting might be moved up. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not know how much time will 
be used. I know that a number of Senators wish to speak, but 
not at much length. Personally, I should prefer that we meet 
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norrow at 10 o'clock and get through as quickly as we can. 
iid suit me better. If we can get through by 12, we 
ugh; if we can not, we will go along just as rapidly 
. That course is always more satisfactory to me, 
( ild be now, but I am amenable to suggestions. 
Mr. OWEN. I suggested that the vote be taken not later 
than 2 o'clock in order to allow the matter to be concluded at 
the convenience of the Senate if it should prove to be desirable 
to take a vote earlier than 2; and I propose meeting at 10 o’clock 
in the morning, so as to give an abundance of time. 
The VI PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pro- 
rreement. 
SECRETARY. is agreed by wu 
1913, inmm 


consent that 
liately upon the 
nate will proceed to the consid- 
the bill (H. R. T7837) to 
| reserve banks, etc., and 
the Senate will proceed, 
question of the 


ous 


to-morrow 2 


> 
ds 
e] 


oral 
UVa 


of the Journal, the § 
ion of the rerel report on 
ovide for the establishment of Federa 
at not later than 2 o'clock p. m. 
t ebate, to vote upon the 

said conference report. 
is. That request does noi 


provide for the hour 


nuse can be added stating that we shall 
We do meet at 10. 
[SIDENT. It is the wnderstanding of the 
‘hour of meeting is 10 o'clock. 
; we changed it the other day. 
NGER. We changed it fer only one day, however. 
PRESIDENT. It was changed for one day, but 
the understanding of the Chair is that the former order has not 
yet been set Ten o'clock is the regular time of meeting. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is easy enough to add at the 
end of the order as read, “ and that the Senate shall meet at 10 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
posed agreement? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I know there is objection to 
incorporating in the agreement an understanding that this side 
have three hours of the time to debate the subject to- 
inerrow. Subject to that understanding, however, I have no 
objection to it. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator, in referring to “ this side,” means 
those opposed to the report. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS] opposes the omission of the provision for guarantee of 
bank deposits, and would like to be heard. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. He is not opposed to the report, 
however? 

Mr. OWEN. He opposes the omission of that feature. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But he is not opposed to the con- 
ference report? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not know what his attitude is upon that 
subject. I understand he is opposed to dropping the provision 
for the guarantee of bank deposits. 

Mr. BRANDDEGEE. I should like to have the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement restated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will restate it. 

The Secretary. It is agreed by unanimous consent that on 
to-morrow, December 23, 19138, the Senate will meet at 10 
o’clock a. m.; that immediately upon the approval of the Jour- 
nal the Senate will proceed to the consideration of the confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, etc., and that at not later 
than 2 ‘k p. m. the Senate will proceed without further de- 
bate to vote upon the question of the adoption of the said con- 
ference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I do not want to agree to 
that until we have an understanding with regard to the length 
of the debate. If there is opposition to the report on the other 
side of the Chamber, I do not want that time to be taken out 
of the time we shall need on this side. I am willing to agree 
to an adjournment not later than 4 o’clock, and to get through 
with the report as quickly as we can. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say that, as far as the chairman of the 
committee is concerned, he would not ask for more than one 
hour of the time for those who are with him. 

The VICE PRBESIDENT. Is there any 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I temporarily object. 
not wish to make a permanent objection. 

Mr. BRANDEGHE. If a little time is given to consider the 
matter, does not the Senator from Oklahoma think that, by a 
conference with Senators on his side of the Chamber, he can 


aside. 


Is there any objection to the pro- 


shall 


o’clo 


objection to the 


I do 


give some assurance about the total amount of time the, 
take? 7 

Mr. OWEN. I can say now that, as far as our side 
cerned, a vote at 3 o'clock will allow all the time the sg, vator 
from Colorado {[Mr. Tuomas] will want. I am willing te 
ask that the hour for voting shall be fixed at 3 o'clock. ” 

Mr. BRANDEGIE. Of course, the Senator from (Co, 
will not want all the time to be taken by the other side? 

Mr. OWEN. No; I hardly think he will, but he is willing 4 
have the vote taken at 3 o'clock. ee 

Mr. JAMES. Tkat will give three hours for the other sig 

Mr. BRANDEGESX. The first proposition would haye met 
favor upon this side, I understand, except that the Senator 
from New Hampshire did not like to have a unanimous-e ‘ 
agreement to an absolute division of time in the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. I understand. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That aroused the opposition of the Soy 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], because he wanted some 
assurance that he should have sufficient time to-morrow, [f 
the Senator from Oklahoma could give some assurance about 
the total amount of time required on the other side, I think 
the Senator from Kansas might take the assurance without 
having it incorporated in the upanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; I am willing to take the statement of 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Can not the Senator from Oklahoma, gs 
far as he can control the matter, agree that his side shali not 
take ever two hours out of the five hours, and give this side 
three hours? 

Mr. OWEN. The suggestion is made by various Senators 
who live in the South that unless they can leave the Senate 
Chamber not later than half past 2 it will cause them a 
delay of a day; they will not be able to get the train leaving 
here at 3 o'clock. Can we not meet at 9.30 in the morning? — 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; let us meet at 10, 

Mr. OWEN. I ask that the agreement be to take a 
not later than half past 2. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; try it at half past 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will restate the pro- 
pesed agreement. 

The Secrerary. It is agreed by unanimous consent that on 
to-morrow, December 23, 1913, the Senate will meet at 10 o'clock 
a. m.; that immediately upon the approval of the Journal the 
Senate will preceed to the consideration of the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establishment 
of Federal reserve banks, etc.; and that at not later than 2.30 
o'clock p. m. the Senate will proceed without further debate to 
vote upon the question of the adoption of the said conference 
report. 

The VICE PRDSIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and unenimous consent is given. 


Will 


1S COn- 
rado 


e 


ynsent 


vote 


RECESS. 


Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 1L1 
o'clock to-night. ‘ 
The motion was agreed to, and (at 10 o'clock p. m.) the Sen- 
ate tock a recess until 11.15 o’clock p. m., when it reassembled. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 
} Vr 


A message from the President of the United States, by 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President bad on this 
day approved and signed an act (S. 2689) amending an aci' 
titled “An act to increase the limit of cost of certain puoi! 
buildings, to authorize the enlargement, extension, remodel! 
or improvement of certain public buildings, to authorize t 
erection and completion of public buildings, to authori 
purchase of sites fer public buildings, and for other pur} 
approved March 4, 1913. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. ©. Set” 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed ed 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreciis i] ul 
the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the - 
(H. R. 7887) to provide for the establishment of Federa! ™ 
serve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to afford me a ive 
rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a more om nr 
supervision of banking in the United States, and for other 
poses. oreed to 2 

The message also announced that the House had oe a 
concurrent resolution providing that when the te selock 
journ December 23, 1913, they stand adjourned unt . sated the 
meridian, Monday, January 12, 1914, in which it requeste 
concurrence of the Senate. ba ‘ntel- 

The message further communicated to the Senate Oy te a 
ligence of the death of Hon. Irvry Sr. Cram Perr 
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Representative from the State of Iowa, and transmitted reso- 
lutions of the House thereon. 


LAWS OF ALASKA. 
The VICE PRESIDEN’. laid before the Senate the following 


John. G. Routon to be postmaster at Luverne, Ala., in place of 
James W. McNeill, removed. 

Dora A. Speer to be postmaster at Ashland, Ala., in place of 
James L. Carwile, resigned. 


















































message from the President of the United States, which was ARIZONA, 

read and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- A. T. Pancrazi to be postmaster at Yuma, Ariz., in place of 
mittee on Territories : Claus Y. Meeden, deceased. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: ARKANSAS. 

In accordance with section 20 of the act of Congress entitled Will : : -: emilee a ee ee 
usn act to create @ legislative nenembly’ inthe ‘Téetritory of illiam E. Brown to be postmaster at Nashville, Ark., in 
Al place of Edward I. Stevens, removed. 

Alaska, to confer legislative power thereon, and for other pur- A. B. McKinney to be postmaster at Corning, Ark., in place of 
poses,” approved August 24, 1912, I transmit herewith a bound | Charles T. Bloodworth resigned 


volume of the session laws, duly authenticated, containing the 
acts and resolutions of the first session of the 1913 Territorial 
Legislature of Alaska. 


G. RH Pendleton to be postmaster at Junction City, Ark., in 
place of Charles L. Jones, removed. 

H. ©. Pernot to be postmaster at Van Buren, Ark., in place of 
John L. Smith, resigned. 

Levi B. Sharp to be postmaster at Black Rock, Ark., in place 
of 8S. A. Isaminger, deceased. 

CALIFORNIA. 

A. G. Sawin to be postmaster at Loyalton, Cal., in place of 
G. E. ae resigned. 

F. Dewey to be postmaster at Hanford, Cal., in place of 
wits A. Leng. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1913. 

EB. BE. Drees to be postmaster at Petaluma, Cal., in place of 
James EB. Olmsted. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
4, 1912. 

George T. Fissell to be postmaster at Davis, Cal., in place of 
-- * Gallager. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
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Emily Gavin to be postmaster at Concord, Cal, in place of 
P. M. Sote. Incumbent’s commission expired January : 26, 1913. 

T. S. Kemble to be postmaster at Alturas, Cal., in place of 
James T. Negley. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1913. 

R. W. Lockridge to be postmaster at Delano, Cal, in place of 
Guy 8. Turner, deceased. 

Flera B. Reynolds to be postmaster at Mill Valley, Cal., in 
place of Flora B. Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 29, 1913. 

Walter Staley to be postmaster at Selma, Cal., in place of 
George W. Holmes. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
ic, 1914. 


Wooprow Witson. 
Tus Wuits House, December 22, 1913. 


HOLIDAY RECESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 26) of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which was read and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations : 

Re roloes by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 


whe t when the two Houses aajoure December 23, 1913, they stand 
urned until 12 o'clock meridian on Monday, January 12, 1914. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY (S. DOG. NO. 335). 

Mr. OWEN. I ask that the conference report on House bill 
7837 be printed for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? ‘Che Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 11 o’cleck 
and 27 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, December 23, 1913, at 10 o’clock a. m. 








NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 22, 1913. 


CoLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Fred C. Kirkendall, of Pennsylvania, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the ninth district of Pennsylvania, in place of Henry 
L. Hershey, superseded. 

Isaac R. Strouse, of Indiana, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the seventh district of Indiana, in place of Charlies G. 
Covert, superseded. 

Peter J. Kruyer, of Indiana, to be collector of internal revenue 


for “s aan sixth district of Indiana, in place of Elam H. Neal, super- 







COLORADO, 


BE. C. McAnelly to be postmaster at Fort Collins, Colo., in 
place of Marshall Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1913. 

Thomas McCunniff to be postmaster at La Jara, Colo., in 
place of Mahala HB. Mosier, removed. 

R. L. Newton to be postmaster at Arvada, Colo., in place of 
John L. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired December 13, 
1913. 

Christopher C. Wilson to be postmaster at Goldfield, Colo., 
in place of Alfred W. Flanigan. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 16, 1913. 














































PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 

First Lieut. Morris M. Keck, Twelfth Infantry, to be captain 
from December 21, 19138, vice Capt. Frank H. Kalde, Righteenth 
Infantry, dismissed December 20, 1913. 

Second Lieut. George R. Harrison. Twenty-fifth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from December 21, 1913, vice First Lieut. 
Morris M. Keck, Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 

CAVALRY ARM. 
Second Lieut. Augustin M. Prentiss, Thirteenth Cavalry, to 
be second lieutenant in the Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
ctober 4, 1913. 
REceIVER OF Pupsrtic MONEYS. 
Mf. Clay Sharkey, of Jackson, Miss., to be receiver of public 
‘cys at Jackson, Miss., vice Thomas V. McAllister, resigned. 
Reeister OF THE LAND OFFicE. 

William F. Cummins, of Yazoo City, Miss., to be register of 
the land office at Jackson, Miss., vice John J. White, whose term 
Will expire January 5, 1914. 

POSTMASTERS., 
ALABAMA, 
A tt Boyd to be postmaster at Dothan, Ala., im place of 
yron “Trammell, removed. 

Jesse B. Hearin to be SOR at Demopolis, Aia., in piace 

f Buckner L, Garber, deceased. 


“B L. Perry to be postmaster at Union Springs, Ala., in place 
of Sterling P. Rainer, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Michael H. Walsh to be postmaster at Middleton, Conn., in 
place of Arthur B. Calef, deceased. 

Patrick H. Walsh to be pestmaster at New Hartford, ¢ 
in place of Marie W. Munn. Incumbeni’s commission expired 
December 13, 1913. 

Camilda A. Woisard to be postmaster at North Grosvenor 
Dale, Conn. Office became presidential July 1, 1913. 

FLORIDA, 


Alma P. Garmichael to be postmaster at Melbourne, Fia., in 
place of Alma P. Martin (name changed by marriage). 

Corinne T. Summerlin to be postmaster at Fort Myers, Fia., 
in place of Isaac B. Foxworthy, removed. 

GEORGIA. 

Annie Ard to be postmaster at Lumpkin, Ga., in place of 
Annie Ard. Incumbent’s commission expires January 12, 1914 

Harvey C. Bunn to be postmaster at Waycross, Ga., in place 
of Charlies E. Murphy, resigned. 

J. H. Cotter to be postmaster at Manchester, Ga., in place of 
Ada Winslow, resigned. 

Waiter R. Harrell to be postmaster at Quitman, Ga., in place 
of Rutledge A. Griffin, Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1913. 

Frank S. Murray to. be postmaster at Port Valley, Ga., in 
place of Max L. James. Incumbent's-commission expired De- 
cember 20, 19 
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J. M. Scott to be postmaster at Bainbridge, Ga., in place of 
George L. Liverman, resigned. 

William W. Webb to be postmaster at Hahira, Ga., in place 
of William W. Webb. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1913. 

IDAHO, 


Edmund Ellsworth, jr., to be postmaster at Rigby, Idaho, in 
place of Howard L. Hoppes, resigned. 

O. H. Marsh to be postmaster at Rupert, Idaho, in place of 
Watson N, Shilling, resigned. 

P. C. O’Malley to be postmaster at Pocatello, Idaho, in place 
of Francis Ball, resigned. 

ILLINOIS, : 

Gus Blair to be postmaster at Murphysboro, Ill, in place of 
James A. White. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
19138. 

J. H. Carey to be postmaster at Watseka, IIL, in place of 
B. F. Shankland. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1913. 

George W. Cress to be postmaster at Washington, Ill, in 
place of A. H. Heiple. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1913. 

C. F. Cooke to be postmaster at Ridge Farm, I1., in place of 
Eva Y. Hole. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1913. 

Henry Earle to be postmaster at Hebron, Ill. in place of 
Edwin A. Mead. Incumbent’s commission expired May 13, 1913. 

Robin Etter to be postmaster at Waverly, Ill., in place of 
Bruck Reinbach, removed. 

William Finley to be postmaster at Hoopestown, IIl., in place 
of Charles W. Warner, removed. 

Frank B. Huber to be postmaster at Antioch, [l., in place of 
Daniel A. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1913. 

Bernard McManus, 
place of Sidney B. 
December 20, 19138. 

M. M. Morrissey to be postmaster at Bloomington, IIl., in 
place of J. A. Bohrer. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1913. 

Michael O’Neill to be postmaster at Gilman, IIL, in place of 
Herrick Houghton. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1913. 

R. C. Probasco to be postmaster at Sparta, Ill, in place of 
Alexander B. Sproul, resigned. 

Henrietta Rehwald to be postmaster at Altamont, IIL, in 
place of John R. Snook, resigned. 

J. C. Reuter to be postmaster at Freeburg, Il, in place of 
I’, W. Herman, resigned. 

Charles D. Rock to be postmaster at Farmer City, IIll., in place 
of Harry 8S. Farmer. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
10, 1914. 

Thomas J. Ronin to be postmaster at Sycamore, Ill, in place 
of Edward I. Boies, removed. 

H. P. Simpson to be postmaster at Rock Island, Ill, in place 
of Hugh A. J. McDonald. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 24, 1914. 

William W. Sweeney to be postmaster at Fort Sheridan, II1., 
in place of Jennie M, De Roo. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 9, 19138. 

D. B. Ulrey to be postmaster at Martinsville, Ill, in place. of 
James Porter, removed. 


jr., to be postmaster at Cairo, Ill, in 
Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired 


INDIANA. 


Thomas O. Beck to be postmaster at Lebanon, Ind., in place of 
Samuel 8S. Heath. Incumbent’s commission expires January 20, 
1914. 

Ray C. Fickle to be postmaster at Mulberry, Ind., in place of 
Percy V. Ruch, resigned. 

Austin E, Menges to be postmaster at Bristol, Ind., in place of 
Horace H. Mosier, resigned. 

Tilghman Ogle to be postmaster at Carlisle, Ind., in place of 
Archer R. Orr, resigned. 

John Osborn to be postmaster at Culver, Ind., in place of 
E. BE. Parker, resigned. 

Nilas Wolf to be postmaster at Bourbon, Ind., in place of 
Joel F. Martin, resigned. 

IOWA, 

George A. Crane to be postmaster at Dexter, Iowa, in place of 
Frank C. Downey. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 19138. 

Laura H. Figert to be postmaster at Marathon, Iowa, in place 
of Joel E. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1913. 


DECEMBER 22 


Weston D. Ralston to be postmaster at Paullina, Iowa, j 
place of Frank V. D. Bogert, resigned. , 

Harvey A. Sweigard to be postmaster at Garner, Iowa 
place of C. J. Schneider, resigned. 

James 8S. Webster to be postmaster at Carlisle, Iowa. 
became presidential October 1, 1913. 


KANSAS. 


Isaac Jordan Barrackman to be postmaster at Humboldt 
Kans., in place of William 'T. McElroy, deceased. : 

John M. Brown to be postmaster at Minneapolis, Kans. 
place of George W. Barker, resigned. : 

J. C. Cordill to be postmaster at Alton, Kans., in place of 
Mary A. Campbell, resigned. 

H. C. Duckworth to be postmaster at Altoona, Kans., in place 
of James T. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired Decoy. 
ber 20, 1913. 

Floyd C. Flory to be postmaster at Grenola, Kans., in place of 
Ellis A. Mann. Incumbent’s commission expires January 19 
1914. hon 

Peter W. Jury to be postmaster at La Harpe, Kans., in place 
of J. Q. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired December 9 
1911. 

J. M. Little to be postmaster at Sterling, Kans., in place of 
Thomas A. Dilley, deceased. 

H. L. O’Bryan to be postmaster at Chetopa, Kans., in place of 
George S. Boon, resigned. 

I’, M. Pearl to be postmaster at Hiawatha, Kans., in place of 
Ewing Herbert, resigned. 

W. O. Rigby to be postmaster at Topeka, Kans., in place of 
A. K. Rodgers. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1913. 

R. E. Stotts to be postmaster at Garden City, Kans., in place 
of C. A. Schneider. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1913. 

Nettie Watkins to be postmaster at Hope, Kans., in place of 
Belle Nickles. Incumbent’s commission expired December 13, 
1913. 


n 
in 


Office 


in 


KENTUCKY. 


G. S. Morris to be postmaster at La Grange, Iy., in place of 
W. J. Manby. Incumbent’s commission expires January 6, 1914. 


LOUISIANA, 


Gullatt to be postmaster at Ruston, La., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 1913. 


MAINE, 


F. J. Carsley to be postmaster at Dexter, Me., in place of 
F. D. Dearth. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 
1912. 

Frank P. Davis to be postmaster at Bridgton, Me., in place of 
John F. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1913. 

W. J. Eldridge to be postmaster at Foxcroft, Me., in place of 
Edward B. Buck. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1912. 

Everett P. Hanson to be postmaster at Gozham, Me., in place 
of Edward Harding. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1913. 

William I. Johnson to be postmaster at North Berwick, Me. 
in place of Frank A. Knight. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1913. 

Herbert L. Pinkham to be postmaster at Lincoln, Me., in place 
of Leon B. Clay, resigned. ; 

Otis C. Verow to be postmaster at South Brewer, Me. in 
place of Fred W. Doane. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1913. 


8. S. 
L. S. Flournoy. 


MARYLAND. 


Clarence T. Dare to be postmaster at Rising Sun, Md., in 
place of Samuel Hambleton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 21, 1912. 

Wesley Jarrell to be postmaster at Greensboro, Md., in place 
of W. B. Massey. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
11, 1913. ate 

George W. Kefauver to be postmaster at Middletown, * . . 
place of Leslie W. Gaver. Incumbent’s commission expired Fe 
ruary 9, 1913, 

Thomas J. Linthicum to be postmaster at 
place of D. R. Randall, Incumbent’s commission 
ary 8, 1913. 

John O. Murray to be postmaster at Hampstead 
place of William A. Murray, removed. ; Md. in 

George M. Wolfe to be postmaster at Forest Glep, yr 
place of W. P. Miller, Ineumbent’s commission expired - 

1, 1913. 


Annapolis, Md., in 
expired Janu- 


| Ma, in 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


i H. Bowler to be postmaster at Dedham, Mass., in place of 
H. A. Hutchinson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
12. 1913. 

- rihur W. Gibbs to be postmaster at Huntington, Mass., 
in place of C. W. Daugherty. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1913. : 

fohn R. MeComb to be postmaster at Great Barrington, 
Mass.. in place of W. C. Hinman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
ired December 13, 19138. 

Daniel J. O'Connell, jr., to be postmaster at South Hadley, 
Miss. in place of Marie E. White, resigned. 


John F. O'Leary to be postmaster at West Warren, Mass., in | 3 at : 
|B. A. Roy. Incumbent’s commission expires January 10, 191 


pl of George Bliss, deceased. 

Charles Prescott to be postmaster at Beverly, Mass., in place 
of Francis Nerwood. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
3, 1914. 

Henry L. Ripley to be postmaster at Edgartown, Mass., in 
nince of Henry A. Pease. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1913. . 

Harvey F. Shufelt to be postmaster at Horsatonic, Mass., in 
nlace of BE. S. Thatcher. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
13, 1913. 

Dennis A. Smith to be postmaster at Rutland, Mass., in place 
y ¢ 


MICHIGAN, 


Byron Burch to be postmaster at Midland, Mich., in place of 
Henry D. Northway, resigned. 

William H. Cronin to be postmaster at Brown City, Mich., in 
place of Walter H. Witt, resigned. 

John J. Dawson to be postmaster at Hastings, Mich., in place 
of John C. Ketcham, resigned. 

William Downing to be postmaster at Grant, Mich., in place 
of James E. Sharp, resigned. 

Charles E. Hogadone to be postmaster at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in place of W. Millard Palmer, removed. 

Harvey E. Kidder to be postmaster at Lonia, Mich., in place of 
Heury J. Horrigan, removed. 

\rthur R. Martin to be postmaster at Croswell, Mich., in 
place of Frank J. Battersbee, resigned. 

Edwin F. W. Neidhold to be postmaster at Wakefield, Mich., 
in place of James W. Bedell, resigned. 


MINNESOTA, 


G. A. Bucks to be postmaster at Henderson, Minn., in place 
of Herman Olhde. Incumbent’s commission expired January 28, 
19138. 

T. J. Grimes to be postmaster at Grand Meadow, Minn., in 
place of C. E. Hovda. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 13, 1913. 

Hans P. Krog to be postmaster at La Crescent, Minn., in place 
of Edward Hurley, declined. 

H, H. Salmon to be postmaster at Biwabik, Minn., in place of 
I, R. Gillpatrick. Imcumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1913. 

LW. W. Stockwell to be postmaster at Anoka, Minn., in place 
of John Palmer, Ineumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1913. 

MISSISSIPPI, 


Thomas P. Barr to be postmaster at Jackson, Miss., in place 
. = O. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expires January 6, 
914, 
_A. 8. Bell to be postmaster at Grenada, Miss., in place of H. P. 
‘'. Incumbent’s commission expires January 10, 1914. 
Henry H. Mackey to be postmaster at Vicksburg, Miss., in 


place . ~ J. Mulvihill. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 26, 1914. 


h 


si lit 


MISSOURI. 

Gertrude Brown to be postmaster at Auxvasse, Mo., in place 
of C. H. Brown, deceased. 

A. H. Davis to be postmaster at Seymour, Mo., in place of 
<a C. Rhodes. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
«l, 1913. 

Thor is E. Graves to be postmaster at Kirksville, Mo., in 
place of F. M. Harrington. Ineumbent’s commission expired 
ecember 20, 1913. 

W. W. Hamilton to be postmaster at Granby, Mo., in place of 

'. Jennings. Ineumbent’s commission expired December 20, 


19 


iv 


W. A. Hughes to ‘be postmaster at Glasgow, Mo., in place of 
- T. Lesstey. ‘Ineumbent’s commission expired December 21, 


1913. 


; 
Y 


bt Ag 


Alexander McCandless to be postmaster at Downing, Mo., in 
place of Grant Stipp, resigned. 

C. C. Mitchim to be postmaster at De Soto, Mo., in place of 
Theodore Walther. Incumbent's commission expired December 
20, 1913. 

John H. Orr to be postmaster at Ava, Mo, in place of H. L. 
Brown. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 1913. 

L. E. Phiieger to be postmaster at Caruthersville, Mo., in place 
of R. G. Crow. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1913. 

Francis H. Smith to be posimaster at Sikeston, Mo., in piace 


| Of Daniel McCoy, resigned. 


jonverse. Incumbent’s commission expired January | 


W. H. Ward to be postmaster at Bonne Terre, Mo., in place of 


Robert H. Williams to be postmaster at Louisiana, Mo., in 
place of A. C. Gansz. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem 
ber 16, 1913. 

NEBRASKA, 

Sadie E. Flaherty to be postmaster at Hyannis, Nebr. Offi 
became presidential July 1, 1913. 

John Cain to be postmaster at Kenesaw, Nebr., in place of 
L. K. Partridge. Incumbent’s commission expired January i4, 
1913. 

Thomas A. Davis to be postmaster at Neligh, Nebr.. in place 
of W. W. Cole. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1913. 

D. H. Kwhiman to be postmaster at Sterling, Nebr., in place 


|}of C. E. Zink. Incumbent’s commission expired December 





1913. 

Elizabeth McLean to be postmaster at Clarks, Nebr., in place 
of R. R. Douglas. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1913. 

D. ©. Mor 3.2 to be postmaster at Plattsmouth, Nebr., in place 
of H. A. Schneider. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1913. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Hume B. Heath to be postmaster at Plymouth, N. H.. in place 
of C. C. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1913. 

William P. Nolin to be postmaster at Claremont, N. H., 
place of W. J. Chandler. Incumbent’s commission expire 
December 13, 1913. 

Albert J. Richardson to be postmaster at Littleton. N. 
in place of H. M. Eaton. Incumbent’s c 
December 13, 1913. 


— 


omimission expired 


NEW JERSEY. 

Laird H. Bowers to be postmaster at Millington, N. J.. in 
place of F. P. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expired J: 
ary 5, 1913. 

Joseph P. Cullen to be postmaster at Boonton, N. J., in place 
of Charles F. Hopkins, resigned. 

John Lodge to be postmaster at Paulsboro, N. J.. in place -f 
W. D. Gill. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 1913. 


James Norton te be postmaster at Hackensack, N. J., in p!ace 
of William Jeffers. Incumbent’s commission expired Dec 
16, 1913. 

George Lee Shay to be postmaster at Franklin (late Franktin 
Furnace), N. J., in place of Daniel W. Sheldon, to chauge name 
of office. 


Frank C. Tomlin to be postmaster at Sewell, N. J. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1913. 

Henry Walter to be postmaster at Riverside, N. J., in piace 
of A. F. Stecher. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1912. 

NEW MEXICO, 

Adolph P. Hill to be postmaster at Santa Fe, N. Mex., in place 
of John Pfluger, removed. 

M. McCreary to be postmaster at Magdalena, N. Mex., in place 
of John 8. Mactavish, resigned. 

L. Pascual Martinez to be postmaster at Taos, N. Mex., in 
place of J. J. Vigil. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1913. 

NEW YORK. 

Augustus A. Blackledge to be postmaster at Nyack, N. Y., in 
place of George B. Helmle, deceased. 

Wilbur ©. Box to be postmaster at Lynbrook, N. Y., in place 
of S. Pearsall. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1913. 

David B. Brett to be postmaster at Whitehall, N. Y., in place 
of W. G. CG. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1913. 

Peter T. Conley to be postmaster at Fulton, N. ¥., in place of 
William B. Hughes, deceased. 
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DECEMBER 29, 


eee 


Charles BE. Dempsey to be postmaster at Fort Covington, 
N. Y., in place of T. A. Chisholm. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 16, 1912. 

Edward F. Dougherty to be postmaster at Tonawanda, N. Y., 
in place of Peter Dah!. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1913. 

Arthur H. Graham to be postmaster at Newark Valley, N. Y., 
in place of T. F. Chamberlain. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1913, 

Clinton P, Geer to be postmaster at McGraw, N. 
of B. T. Burlingham. 
ber 16, 1913. 

Patrick A. Hallahan to be postmaster at Brasher Falls, N. Y., 
in place of Benjamin A. Babcock, deceased. 

George D. Hughes to be postmaster at Madrid, N. Y., in place 
of F. J. Merriman. Incumbent’s commission expired April 8, 


1913. 


Y., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 


William J. Hyland to be postmaster at Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 
in place of G. F. Rising. 
cember 21, 1913. 

William F. Kasting to be postmaster at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
place of Fred Greiner, resigned. 

Joseph P. Kiernan to be postmaster at Pawling, N. Y., 
place of W. T. Chapman. 
February 17, 1913. ’ 

William H. Kinne to be postmaster at Ovid, N, Y., 
F. C. Allen. 

De Witt C. Lynde to be postmaster at Marathon, N. 
place of C. A. Brooks. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- | 
ber 21, 1918. 

Frank McMahon to be postmaster at Belfast, N. Y., in place | 
of William Ingleby, deceased. 

Mark L. Mount to be postmaster at Hewlett, N. Y., in place 
of Cornelius T. Seaman, resigned. 

M. J. Murray to be postmaster at Owego, N. Y., in place of 
W. A. Smyth. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1913. 

Joseph J. O’Reilly to be postmaster at Willsboro, N. Y. 
became presidential July 1, 1913. 

George M. Pierson to be postmaster at Maybrook, N. Y. 
became presidential July 1, 1913. 

Edward Eugene Rigney to be postmaster at East Bloomfield, 
N. Y. Office became presidential October 1, 1912. ~ 

John W. Thorp to be postmaster at Brewster, N. Y., in place 
of E. W. Addis. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1913. 

Charles A. Townsend to be postmaster at Millerton, N. Y., in 
place of Lorin J. Eggleston, resigned. 

Frederick W. Youmans to be postmaster at Delhi, N. Y., in 
place of Jonas M. Preston, removed. 


Incumbent’s commission expired De- 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expired April 22, 1912. 
%., 





in 





Office 





Office 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Louis G. Daniels to be postmaster at Newbern, N. C., in place 
of Jesse S. Basnight, removed. 

W. A. Gibson to be postmaster at Bryson City, N. C., in place 
of J. F. Teague. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1913. 

R. S. Montgomery to be postmaster at Reidsville, N. C., in 
place of J. R. Joyce. Incumpent’s commission expired January 
1912. 

A. M. Sanders to be postmaster at Smithfield, N. C., in place 
of J. C. Stancil, resigned. 

John R. Swann to be postmaster at Marshall, N. C., in place 
of Frank Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1911. 


9 
mo, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


James R. Manley to be postmaster at Minnewaukan, N. Dak., 
in place of J. M. Cubbinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 2, 1913. 

John Schmitz to be postmaster at Tower City, N. 
place of H. H. Roberts. 
ary 10, 1914. 

Pauline M. Schultz to be postmaster at Leeds, N. Dak., in 
place of J. H. Dooley. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 10, 1914, 

Curtis Shepard to be postmaster at Courtenay, N. Dak., in 
piace of H. T. Nelson. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
6, 1914. 

J. Frank Tibbs to be postmaster at Rugby, N. Dak., in place 
of Henry W. Ellingson, resigned. 

OHIO. 


Stephen D. Carroll to be postmaster at Painesville, Ohio, in 
place of Charles A. Moodey, resigned. 


Dak., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 


L. H. Chapin to be postmaster at Hudson, 
L.-T. Marrott. 
1913. 

David B. Dick to be postmaster at Harrison, Ohio, 
of Clinton F. Bonham, resigned. 

Homer Gard to be postmaster at Hamilton, Ohio, in I 
Carl H. Schell, resigned. 

Samuel C. Litsinger to be postmaster at Worthington, 
Office became presidential April 1, 1913. 

A. Ross Read to be postmaster at Akron, Ohio, in place of 
William B. Baldwin, resigned. 

George M. Sizelove to be postmaster at Camden, Ohio 
place of W. J. King. : 
ber 20, 1913. 

George B. Snyder to be postmaster at Youngstown, Ohio, in 
place of O. P. Shaffer, resigned. 

A. N. Warren to be posimaster at Sylvania, Ohio, in place of 
J. C. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired Decembey 2 
1913. ; 

Royal M. Wheeler to be postmaster at Mantua, Ohio, in place 
of C. W. Brainerd. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem)er 
20, 1913. 

George G. Wilkinson to be postmaster at East Palestine, Ohio 
in place of C. A. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1913. 


" t F Ohio, in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expired Decei)e; 


20 
’ 

in place 

le 

Nace of 


Ohio, 


’ in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Decoy. 


OKLAHOMA, 
Andrew J. Adcock to be postmaster at Aline, Okla., in place 
of Samuel C, Timmons, resigned. 
I. W. Bebout to be postmaster at Orlando, Okla., in place of 


JL 


‘Henry R. Morris, resigned. 


Leslie E, Ellis to be postmaster at Erick, Okla., in place of 
E. D. Pritchard. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1913. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


Edward Ace to be postmaster at Nicholson, Pa., in place of 
F. N. Boyle. ,Incumbent’s commission expired April 10, 1913. 

Effie R. Anschutz to be postmaster at Fort Washington, Pa, 
in place of Samuel Yeakle, resigned. 

John E. Blair to be postmaster at Shippensburg, Pa., in place 
of Frank E. Hollar, resigned. 

John L. Dimmig to be postmaster at East Greenville, Pa., in 
place of Elam M. Stauffer, resigned. 

H. Lee Goerman to be postmaster at Ambri.lge, Pa., 
of A. C. McGillivray, removed. 

James S. Gordon to be postmaster at Natrona, Pa., in place 
of John Clinton, resigned. 

William E. Gregg to be postmaster at West Brownsville, Pa. 
in place of John B. Moffitt, resigned. 

Michael F’. McDermott to be postmaster at Jermyn, Pa., in 
place of John B. Griffiths, resigned. 

William D. McGinnis to be postmaster at Connellsville, Pa, 
in place of Arthur E. Kurtz, resigned. 

John A. Rick to be postmaster at Girard, Pa., in place of 
William J. Murray, resigned. 

Henry J. Bock to be postmaster at Conway, Pa. 
came presidential October 1, 1913. 

Charles A. DeHuff to be postmaster at Royersford, Pa., i0 
place of Edgar Matthews. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 6, 1914. 

T. J. Donnell to be postmaster at Jenkinstown, Pa., in place 
of W. H. Fretz. Incumbent’s commission expired December 1», 
1913. 

G. G. Gaston to be postmaster at Tionesta, Pa., in place of 
J. W. Jamieson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 1°, 
1913. 

Milton H. Gundy to be postmaster at Wernersville, Pa., 
in place of C. A. Gaul. Incumbent’s commission expired De 
cember 21, 1913. f 

W. H. Keener to be postmaster at New Bethlehem, Pa., In 
place of G. L. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
12, 1913. P: 

Robert M. McCartney to be postmaster at McDonald, ! o 
in place of H. P. Williams. Incumbent’s commissiou expire 
May 22, 1913. 5 ee syilie, Pa. 

Albanus 8S. Magargal to be postmaster at Sellersvi le, a 
in place of W. S. Schlichter. Incumbent’s commission ex] 
December 13, 1913. «_ in place of 

Jobn B. Parks to be postmaster at Leechburg, Pa. in Ta) 
J. GC. Duncan. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem 
1913. Es Pa., in place 
Isaac Scarborough to be postmaster at New Hope, vcmahet 1% 
of ©. W. Betts. Incumbent’s commission expired Dec 
1913. 


in place 


Office be- 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Francis J. MeCabe to be postmaster at Apponaug, oe gh 
place of E. E. Matteson. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1918. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 

M. M. Bennett to be postmaster at Yankton, S. Dak., in place 

of Williard C,. Lusk, resigned. 
TENNESSEE. 

Gordon B. Baird to be postmaster at Obion, Tenn., in place of G. 
M. Steele. Ineumbent’s commission expired December 21, 1913. 
~ Joel J. Jones to be postmaster at Fayetteville, Tenn., in place 
of William A. Pamplin, resigned. 

J. P. Penn to be postmaster at Kenton, Tenn., in pl.ce of J. D. 
Dodson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 1913. 

Eugene ~. Shannon to be postmaster at Nasiville, Tenn., in 


place of A. W. Wills, Incumbent’s commission expires January 
11, 1914. 
TEXAS, 
Minerva E. Austin to be postmaster at Grapevine (late Grape 
Vine), Tex., in place of J. M. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission 


expired December 16, 1913, and to change name of office. 

A. S. Collins to be postmaster at Bay City, Tex., in place of 
William E. Sayers, sr., resigned. 

J. A. Davis to be postmaster at Dawson, Tex., in place of 
J.L. Franks. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 1913. 

W. J. Davis to be postmaster at Silsbee, Tex., in place of 
Thomas M. Wren, resigned. 

Robert N. Eastus to be postmaster at Gordon, Tex., in place of 
Alexander Jamieson. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1913. 

Earl M. Duvall to be postmaster at Petrolia, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential October ie 1913. 

A. W. Howell to be postmaster at Frost, Tex., in place of Janie 
Hyer. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 1913. 

J. J. Jenkins to be postmaster at Skidmore, Tex., in place of 
John W. Baldesechwiler. Ineumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1913. 

Will Ligon to be postmaster at Morgan, Tex., in place of 
Leander A, Canada, deceased. 

Forrest M. Mattox to be postmaster at Newton, Tex., in place 
of Rufus H. Windham, resigned. 

W. L. Mount to be postmaster at Bellevue, Tex., in place of 
William J. Manton, resigned. 

Conrad M. Newton to be postmaster at Hubbard, Tex., in 
place o. George W. Cash. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 19138. 

George W. Rohleder to be postmaster at Eagle Pass, Tex., in 
place of John W. Chichester, resigned. 

Rk. D. Tankersley to be postmaster at Killeen, Tex., in place of 
Richard T. Polk. Ineumbent’s commission expired December 
2 1913. 

UTAH, 

A. Binkele to be postmaster at Tremonton, Utah. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1913. 

James A, Faust to be postmaster at Delta, Utah. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1913. 

J. M. French to be postmaster at Greenriver, Utah, in place of 
of T. G. Wimmer, jr., resigned. 

Adelbert K. Huish to be postmaster at Payson, Utah, in place 
of Jonathan S. Page, jr. Inecumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1912. 

Isadore Lessing to be postmaster at Beaver, Utah, in place of 
Orrice F. MeShane, resigned. 

Niels Lind to be postmaster at Midvale, Utah, in place of Clif- 
ford I. Goff. Ineumbent’s commission expired June 16, 1913. 

Nephi O. Palmer to be postmaster at Farmington, Utah. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1913. 

J. C. Twaddle to be postmaster at Sunnyside, Utah, in place 
. a Ek. Hopkinson, Incumbent’s commission expired June 

», 1913, 

VERMONT. 


Frank A. Burditt to be postmaster at Putney, Vt., in place of 
yee P, Bailey. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

, 1912, 

Herbert S. King to be postmaster at Manchester Depot, Vt. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1913. 
Carl A. Mattison to be postmaster at Manchester Center, Vt. 
‘ilice became presidential October 1, 1913. 

VIRGINIA, 


Charles A. Funkhouser to be postmaster at Dayton, Va., in 


pace of John W. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
ecempber 16, 1913. 
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William C. Menefee to be postmaster at Rockymount, Va., in 
place of Beverly A. Davis, resigned. 

Hay T. Thornton to be postmaster at Richmond, Va., in place 
of Edgar Allan, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1913. 

WASHINGTON. 

Ethel R. Hanks to be postmaster at Port Orchard, Wash., in 
place of W. T. Pitcher, resigned. 

James H. Schneckloth to be postmaster at Pomeroy, Wash., in 
place of T. B. Keirnan, deceased. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

A. D. Smith, jr., to be postmaster at Fayetteville, W. Va., in 
place of Charles A. Goddard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1913. 

Jesse D. Wilson to be postmaster at Fairview, W. Va., in 
place of Zephaniah J. Martin, deceased. 

WISCONSIN. 

H. J. Kinne to be postmaster at Amery, Wis., in place of 
John G. Burman. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
9, 1913. 

T. D. Pluck to be postmaster at Horicon, Wis., in place of 
Edward C. Rehfeld. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1913. 

Michael J. Rice to be postmaster at Kewaunee, Wis., in place 
of Albert B. Leyse, resigned. 

Frank B. Schutz to be postmaster at Milwaukee, Wis., in 
place of David C. Owen, removed. 

A. T. Swedborg to be postmaster at Prentice, Wis., in place 
of Frank J. Salter. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 9, 1913. 

WYOMING. 

R. J. McGinnis to be postmaster at Cody, Wyo., in place of 
Frank O. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1913. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 22, 1913. 
MINISTERS. 
George Fred Williams to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Greece and Montenegro. 
Brand Whitlock to be envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 


| potentiary to Belgium. 


CoNSULS. 
Ezra M. Lawton to be consul at Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
Clarence Carrigan to be consul at Grenoble, France. 
ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

George W. Wolf to be assistant appraiser of merchandise in 
the district of New York. 

COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Paul A. Hemmy to be collector of internal revenue for the first 
district of Wisconsin. 

Peter J. Kruyer to be collector of internal revenue for the 
sixth district of Indiana. 

Isaac R, Strouse to be collector of internal revenue for the 
seventh district of Indiana. 

UNITED STATES ASSAYER. 

Charles Gammon to be assayer in charge of the United States 

assay office at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
SUPERVISING STEAMBOAT INSPECTOR. 

Eugene B. O'Donnell, of Massachusetts, to be supervising in- 
spector, fifth district, Steamboat-Inspection Service, vice John 
D. Sloane, resigned. 

PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

Third Lieut. Roy Ackerman Bothwell to be second lieutenant 
in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

John W. Preston to be United States attorney for the north- 
ern district of California. 

James L. McClear to be United States attorney, district of 
Idaho. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
Maj. Charles Keller to be lieutenant colonel. 
INFANTRY ARM. 

Maj. André W. Brewster to be lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. John Howard to be major. 

First Lieut. William H. Patterson to be captain. 
First Lieut. Leonard J. Mygatt to be captain. 
First Lieut. Elliott M. Norton to be captain, 
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Second Lieut. Bruce B. Buttler to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Evan E. Lewis to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Paul A. Larned to be first lieutenant. 
Seconé Lieut. Seth W. Scofield to be first lieutenant. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
Waterman to be lieutenant colonel. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 
First Lieut. Henry S. Kilbourne, jr., to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Albert K. C. Palmer to be first lieutenant. 
CHAPLAIN. 

Rey. John B. Rochford to be chaplain with the rank of first 

lieutenant. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Garrett K. Davis to be a lieutenant. 

Norman M. McClelland to be an assistant surgeon in the 
Medical Reserve Corps. 

Assistant Civil Engineer Kirby Smith to be a civil engineer. 

Assistant Civil Engineer David G. Copeland to be an assistant | 
civil engineer (junior grade). 

ieut. (Junior Grade) John A. Monroe to be a lieutenant. 

jeut. (Junior Grade) William F. Newton to be a lientenant. 


Maj. John C. 


rve Corps. 

Jerome M. Lynch to be an assistant surgeon in the Medical 
teserve Corps. 

Naval Constructor Horatio G. 
structor, with rank of commander. 

Medical Inspector George B. Wilson to be a medical director. 

Medical Inspector Charles F. Stokes to be a medical director. 

Surg. Sheldon G, Evans to be a medical inspector. 

RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYs. 

Ashley G. Dawley to be receiver of public moneys at Elko, 
Nev. 

Fred A. King to be receiver of public moneys at Cass Lake, 
Minn. 

Gratton D. Little to be receiver of public moneys at Eureka, 
Cal, 


Gillmor to be a naval con- 


REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 
John E. Robins to be register of the land office at Eiko, Nev. 
Mrs Mary Wolfe Dargin to be register of the land office at 
Denver, Colo. 
Peter M. Ringda! to be register of the land office at Crookston, 
Minn. 
A. G. Swindlehurst to be register of the land office at Cass 
Lake, Minn. 
PoOsSTMASTERS. 
ALASKA. 
Albert Wile, Iditarod. 
CALIFORNIA. 
J. W. Heard, Oilcenter. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Dennis C. Murphy, Taftville. 
ILLINOIS. 
Margaret Keegan, Loda. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Thomas H. Hackett, Westboro. 
MICHIGAN, 
Edwin 8S. Noble, Elk Rapids. 
MINNESOTA, 
Bernard P. Eagan, Spooner. 
Joseph Huelskamp, Gaylord. 
T. F. Oneill, Gilbert. 
Axel Ringborg, Bagley. 
William F.. Roche, Lakeville. 
NEBRASKA, 
James J. McCarthy, Greeley. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Edward F. Higgins, Bloomfield. 
WISCONSIN, 
Simon Skroch, Independence. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
nomination withdrawn December 22, 1918. 
POSTMASTER. 
ARKANSAS, 


C. A. Harris to be postmaster at Junction City, in the State 
of Arkansas, 


utive 
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DECEMBER 22. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, December 22, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol. 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou Infinite, Eternal, whose footsteps may be traceq on 
land and sky and sea; whose creative and re-creative hand 
guided by infinite wisdom, power, and goodness, has left its 
impress on everything that is. All that we think or do are but 
imperfect imitations of what Thou hast done to perfection 
The architect, the sculptor, the painter, the musician, the poet 
finds his model and receives his inspiration in the works of 
Thy hands. The real scientist, philosopher, statesman. philan- 
thropist, teacher, all are students at Thy feet, and happy is the 
man who catches truth as it falls from Thy lips. In the 
thunderings of Sinai, in the Sermon on the Mount, in the para. 
bles of the Master, in the love poured out on Calvary is the 
heart of God writ in characters of living light. May we read 
with undimmed eyes, hear with unstopped ears, and feel the 
thrill of Thy presence in our hearts, and departing leave he. 
hind us footprints on the sands of time to the honor and glory 
of Thy holy name. And now, O Father, Thou hast touched 
deeply our hearts in the death of one of our Members, comfort 
us, and be especially near to his stricken family, inspire them 
with. the hope of the immortality of the soul, that they may 
look forward to an everlasting reunion in the realms of joy and 
happiness. In His name. Amen. i 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, December 20, 
1913, was read and approved. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
tion of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, day before yester- 
day the Washington Times contained, in substance, under large 
headlines which extended entirely across the front page, the 
bold statement that certain interests in the District of Colum- 
bia had effected an organization in order to defeat me and 
other Members of this House who would not do their bidding. 

Very recently the whole country awoke one morning to find 
that a gigantic conspiracy was abroad in the land to defeat 
Members of Congress for reelection who were unwilling to be- 
tray their constituents that a monster “trust” might continue 
to extort from the people of the whole United States. That 
conspiracy was organized for the purpose of fixing an exorbitant 
price upon practically all articles manufactured in the United 
States. These articles included hats, clothing, shoes, house- 
building material, household effects, and even the implements 
with which the soil is cultivated in order that our people may 
be fed. 

From the sworn admissions of those who were brought before 
an investigating committee of this House we learned that the 
now infamously notorious Mulhall was sent from State to 
State of this Union to find some man willing to make the race 
for Congress upon money furnished by him, against such Men- 
bers of Congress as would not yield to the demands made upon 
them by the conspirators allied with Mulhall. Yor years they 
kept the operations of this organization secret. But now, Mr. 
Speaker, we are boldly and defiantly told by the Washingto. 
Times, a paper which has been vilifying me and other Members 
of this House, who have attempted and are attempting to stand 
as a barrier between the Treasury of the United States and 
those here at Washington who would scrape it to the very 
bottom, that unless I and they would stand aside we are to be 
defeated for reelection. 

That paper, more desperate than the others, just at the time 
when the District appropriation bill was under consideration, 
through which its patrons get the money with which to pay 
their taxes; moaey with which to build sidewalks and drive- 
ways in front of their houses; money with which to send their 
children to school; money with which to buy ‘oys and procure 
amusements for their children; money with whick to build aunto- 
mobile roads through great parks of hundreds and even rae 
sands of acres in extent; money with which to build i 
houses and buy fire engines for sections of the District Saat 
there are almost no houses; money with which to build ond 
streets for those who would convert the primeval eat. 
cornfields into city lots 7 and 8 miles from the Capitol oe san 
money with which to put electric or gas lights upon te t 
mail routes in the District of Columbia, as well as money ty 
which to pay Washington papers for carrying es for the 
proceedings by which the Washingtonian is to be pa 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to a ques- 
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yery land taken upon which driveways and sidewalks are to be 
puilt, in order that his undeveloped holdings may be brought into 
market; that paper, I say, Just at that momentous time threatens 
to defeat me and others unless we desist in our efforts to keep 
plundering arms out of the Treasury of our constituents. Copies 
of that paper, with its threatening headlines, were brought upon 
this floor, bearing the news that a gigantic and powerful organ- 
ization Was forming almost at the very doors of this Chamber, 
to defeat for reelection those who dared vote in favor of saving 
the Public Treasury from pillage at the hands of the organiza- 
tion, the members of which are patrons of this paper. 

i charge, Mr. Speaker, that I, as a representative of the 
people who sent me here, have been menaced even in this Cham- 
ner. I further charge, Mr. Speaker, that other Members of this 
body, in the same way, upon the floor of this House, have been 
challenged in the performance of their constitutional duties. 

Mr. Speaker, the very first vote taken upon any feature of 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill after the appear- 
ance of that paper in this Hall was taken upon an amendment 
offered by me, through which it was proposed to take away the 
public money with which streets were to be paved for those who 
composed the menacing organization described by that paper. 
That vote disclosed the eventful fact that only 62 Members 
were left in the Chamber out of 355 who had answered to the 
call of their names but a short while before. 

A preceding issue of the same paper, as did current issues 
of other Washington papers, contained misquoted and distorted 
interviews with Members of this House, the Speaker, and the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pace], who had charge 
of the appropriation bill then under consideration. The same 
papers also bore statements, alleged to have come from the 
White House, to the effect that the cautious and patriotic 
Woodrow Wilson had agreed in advance to veto a bill, if passed, 
which they admit he had never seen. 

The same papers, at the same time, bore the infamously 
false statement that the committee of which I am chairman, and 
which is made up of men of the highest integrity, had resorted 
to questionable methods to prematurely report that bill out of 
the committee, when the facts are that the bill was introduced 
in the House on the 20th day of November, took the regular 
course, was printed, and the next day referred and delivered to 
the committee of which I am chairman. The bill was before 
the committee and the House from that date until December 
17 (21 days), was considered; and, when amended, approved 
by the committee in the usual way. 

On the day before its consideration written notices were sent 
out by the clerk of the committee to each and every member of 
the committee, notifying them that there would be a meeting of 
the committee the next day at 10 o’clock a. m. In addition to 
these notices the clerk, on the morning of the day when the bill 
was considered, and before it was considered, telephoned each 
and every member of the committee that the meeting was to be 
held at 10 o’clock. To these notices a quorum of the committee 
responded and was present. Those who misrepresent the mat- 
ter are fully aware that if the full committee had been present 
the vote for and against the bill would have been nearly propor- 
tionately the same, and that the result would have been the 
same, 

During the time which elapsed between the introduction of 
the bill and its consideration no one asked for a hearing, not- 
withstanding that the local papers had carried notices of its 
introduction. The printed statements of Capt. James S. Oyster 
‘nd others of the threatening organization were unwarranted, 
ind carried implied falsehood for the purpose of creating false 
Sentiinent among those who might read those statements, whether 
the readers be the President, Members of the House, or others. 
Neither the long-continued libelous assaults of the Washing- 
toh papers upon me, nor the threats to defeat me for reelection 
made by the powerful organization which the Washington Times 
“ays will undertake to do, shall shake me in the least in my 
devotion to a well-conceived duty. [Applause.] I much prefer 
to be a free and respected private citizen among the people who 
have put their trust in me than to be a Member of Congress and 
4 slave to those who seek to plunder. 

At the proper time I shall say to those in good old Kentucky 
who have placed their confidence in me that I challenge all the 
World, even the unserupulous who continuously assail me here, 
‘6 point to a single act of mine which has not been in the in- 
terest of those whose commission I bear. 

‘ It is now my determination to go back to Kentucky and ask 
aaa there to place in my hands their standard—a standard 
bon which is inseribed “Loyalty to the people”—and let me 
theet in the political arena him who bears the standard of this 


ecnization here—a standard upon which must be written 
Betrayal of the people.” 
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I do not know how much they will have to put up in order 
to find some one who will undertake to carry out the will of 
this organization, which is bent upon the mission of destroying 
all but those who do their infamous will; but whatever sum it 
be I will double if he will go over the congressional district 
with me and appear upon the same platform with me, and let 
honest people look at him while I draw a true picture of him 
after he shall have come to Washington to do the bidding of 
those who have tried, but who can not control my vote or silence 
my voice in proclaiming my enmity to the arrogant, purse-proud 
here who have grown rich at the expense of their humble 
neighbors and the people back in the States. 

These arrogant few who compose this threatening organiza- 
tion here have for many years dominated this community and 
ruled it with a merciless hand. Former Presidents have put 
machinery in their hands, with which they have driven the help- 
less Government clerk to distress, and with which they have im- 
poverished their native neighbors. Congresses past and almost 
present have poured the Public Treasury into their laps. One 
of their local railroads even now, through the agency of pro- 
fessional witnesses and elastic consciences of habitual jurors, 
is taking a profit of about $887,000 out of one opportunity, 
which, to say the least, a nonresisting Congress has made pos- 
sible. 

Only a few months ago I heard a man who was a prominent 
witness in recent condemnation suits admit under oath, in sub- 
stance, that his business was to swear for landowners in con- 
demnation proceedings. These are the people who threaten to 
retire me from Congress because I will not do their bidding. 

A recent President of the United States has given the District 
of Columbia officers who have made up a hundred and forty con- 
demnation juries by using only a hundred and fifty-two men. 
Some of those who compose this threatening organization, which 
the Washington Times tells us about, have served upon these 
juries, while others are fraudulent beneficiaries of those official 
acts. 

So powerful have they become that they do not hesitate to 
use public offices for their private purposes, and public officials 
to carry into execution their infamous plans. [Applause.] 

But recently one of their hirelings was driven out of what 
had theretofore been a permanent desk in the Treasury Building, 


| where the confidential affairs of the country’s banks were 


kept. And this is the crowd which says it will drive me out 
of public life unless I betray the trust which my constituents 
have imposed in me. 

More recently still their domination of all about them led 
them to induce a Treasury official to all but destroy the savings 
of nearly 60,000 humble people in Washington, all because a 
few men had the temerity to venture in the banking business in 
Washington without putting a majority of the clan upon the 
board of directors. In the dead of night ‘hey had an official 
who is protected by civil service to meet them in a Government 
office, and expose to them a list of the assets of a rival institu- 
tion and then had him to treat as insolvent a lot of paper of 
this institution, and throw out as such, paper sufficient to have 
the capital stock of the concern appear to be impaired. 

While this was being done one of the directors of the institu- 
tion thus being destroyed in order to gratify the avarice and 
spleen of the ringleaders of this organization which threatens to 
destroy me was not permitted to enter the office and defend his 
institution and its clients from ruthless destruction, but he was 
taken by the arm and led away by another civil-service Govern- 
ment employee while the havoc to securities went on within by 
his destructive business rivals. Next, they went into their own 
places of business and there, by word of mouth and by the use 
of the telephone, started a movement which would have swept 
away millions of dollars if another, not of their own, had not 
appeared upon the scene and said to them, “ Thou shalt not.” 

And these are the men who compose the organization which 
is to destroy me because, in part, I have introduced a bill which, 
if passed, will break up their system of interlocking directorates, 
by which they control every big financial institution in the city, 
except the one just mentioned, and which they failed to grab 
and against which their efforts still are active. 

A little more than a year ago the committee of which I have 
the honor to be chairman made an exhaustive investigation into 
the conditions of taxation and assessment prevailing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That investigation disclosed that 40,000 hum- 
ble homes here in Washington were valued for taxation far more 
than they were worth. In this way the poor were overtaxed in 
order that those who are members of this threatening organiza- 
tion, who live in other sections of the city, might be undertaxed. 
I and the other members of that committee brought to Congress 
and to public notice the fact that this organized gang had abso- 
lute control of two of the three assessors of real estate. These 
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two assessors have been driven from their official positions, and 
these positions are now being filled by men who will, I hope, 
make honest efforts to value property in accordance with law. 
This is another of their grievances against me. 

Only a few days ago one of the Washington papers, in criti- 
cizing the present District of Columbia Committee, charged that 
former District Committees had been in partnership with the 
big business interests of the District of Columbia. Notwith- 
standing its continued disposition to villify me and others of the 
committee, it was compelled to admit that there is now no part- 
nership between that committee and the big business interests 
of the District of Columbia 

When I became chairman of the District Committee the poor 
were being plundered by the loan irks, who were collecting 
interest at a rate as high as 275 per cent from the unfortunates 
who had fallen into their clutches. I have succeeded in get- 
ting upon the statute books a law which fixes as the highest 
rate of interest these sharks may charge 1 per cent per month. 
I have no doubt that they, too, are full-fledged members of this 
threatening organization, forming under the very Dome of the 
Capitol te defeat me because I look more to the interest of the 
heipless than I do to those who need to be curbed and not 
helped. [Applause.] 

One of the laws which a former Congress has placed upon the 
statute books, and one for the repeal of which ihere is a crying 
demand coming to Washington from every State in the Union, 
is the statute which, in effect, compels the United States to offer 
a reward to the District of Columbia of $1,000 for each and 
every saloon license which the officers of the District may issue. 
This law says to the officers of the District of Columbia: Go, 
issue all the saloon licenses which are within your limit, and for 
every one that you issue the United States will give you $1,000 
of the people’s money. This is the case, while there are millions 
of people in the United States who are protesting against this 
subsidy to a business which they disapprove. I have commu- 
nicati from distillers, keepe! and hundreds 
of men and women in other occupations all over the United 
States entering their vehement protests against being taxed in 
order to subsidize this business in the Nation’s Capital, which 
the United States about four and a half million dollars 
annually. They are unwilling to have the clothes upon their 
backs bear a tax in order to subsidize this business here. 

Early in this session I drafted a bill which would do away 


ms even saloon 


costs 


with this subsidy. That bill a few days ago passed this House 
without a dissenting voice. It has now gone over to the Senate 
for their consideration. I wait with much interest to see 


yhether or not the members of this threatening organization 
here will menace Members of the Senate in order to deter them 
from passing it. I have no doubt that this bill, too, has its 
enemies in this organized gang which seeks my political destruc- 
Li0On. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp contains every word that I have 
uttered since I have been in Congress. It also shows all of my 
votes. I challenge those who are dissatisfied with my public 
career to show to Kentuckians, or to anybody else, that I have 
ever uttered a word or have ever cast a vote which has not been 
in the interest of the people and against the enemies of the people. 

When I commenced this fight several years ago I was alone in 
it. Many, many times when viva voce votes were taken upon 
motions made by me, my voice would be the only one to answer 
in the affirmative, while a roar of negative votes deluged in de- 
feat that which I proposed. In order to emphasize my position, 
and in order to demonstrate that I could make a lesing fight 
without being in the least dismayed, I asked for rising votes. 
Many, many times I have been the only one to rise in support of 
a motion which I was making in defense of my constituents 
against this organized gang here, while a floor full of people 


would rise in order to cast a negative vote, which clearly 
demonstrated that the hold of this organization upen the 
Congress was tight and secure. But, two years ago when I 


renewed the old fight, repeating my theretofore often-defeated 
notions, a few yoted with me; sometimes 3 or 4 would vote with 
me; again 12 or 15 -yould vote with me; again 30 or 40 woul. 
vote with me; and sometimes as many as a hundred would 
support my motions, 

During all of the early stage of this fight I was ridiculed and 


deridec by th> press of Washingten, owned and controlled by 
those wh» now make up this threatening organizatiur. Recently 


a great number of the Members of the present Congress have 
n their duty to their constituents, and have not been intimi- 

dated to the extent that they were not willing to perform it. 
Since the present situation has arisen, and since this gang 

their hold upon the Treasury being about .to be shaken 


se 


Sees 


loose, they arise and “hreaten Congress as no other Congress has | lobby in the city of Washington for the purpose of influcne 





es 


been threatened since one was almost invaded by a mob w 
Congress met in the city of Philadelphia years age. 

Only a few days ago this organized gang boasted tha; 
time they had nearly a thousand men in the 
overlocked this Chamber, by their presence t 
of this body. 

I am not entirely sanguine that this Congress will pags such 
measures as will divorce the Treasury of the Uniteg States 
from this crowd, fattened at public expense. I am, however 
absolutely confident that the beginning of the end to this awful 
condition of affairs is at hand. 

It has been said that a similar organization which preceded 
the present one laid their hands upon all the organizeg does 
of the community; that they captured every source of inf, nee 
public and private; that they dictated the conduct of the pres 
controlled the legisiature, and manipniated the courts: 4 
they demanded the irresponsible disbursement of the pul 
funds; that they secured the arbitrary appointment of 9) 
officials, high and low; that they cultivated congressional 
committees; that they debauched public servants; that thoy 
surrounded the President: that they patronized the rowdy 
element; that they intimidated the primary assemblages 
the people; that they packed political meetings; that {hey 
conspired to overthrow political organizations; that they jp. 
post ieir candidates upon the people and drove voters to 
their port through threats of starvation; that they yp. 


hen 


1 at one 
galleries which 
o menace Members 


S 


of 


supp 
pressed freedom of speech in the District of Columbia ana 
made liberty of political action an offense; that they seduced 
the wealthy, tyrannized over the poor, ostracized the honest, 
and persecuted the independent; that they retained the leading 
members of the bar, subsidized the churches, and schemed for 
the control of the school and charitable fund; that they sough 
the power of appointment of judges to be the ministers, and 
have made the police agents of their will; that they organ. 
ized a militia establishment on the basis of an army corps. 

I am proud that I can say that when I am defeated for Con- 
gress it shall not be because I have not done my duty by 
the people. [I much prefer to be defeated, when my defea 
comes, because I would not do the will of an infamous gang who 
are plundering the Treasury of the United States. 

I say to you, conspirators, that I want the people to see him 
whom you select to carry your standard of destruction into 
Kentucky! [Applause.] 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer and ask for the 
present consideration of the privileged resolution which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the same. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 358. 

fhereas on Saturday, December 20, 1913, there appeared in the Wash- 
ington Times, a paper published in the city of Washington and having 
a very large circulation throughout the United States, an article 
headed in large type clear across the front page, the following: 
NATION-WIDE FIGHT ON CRISP-BILL BACKERS—DISTRICT 

UNITS IN EFFORT TO PREVENT REELECTION. 

Plans for a concerted fight against the reelection of the Members 
who voted for the measure are already under way. Their respective 
districts will be flooded with letters protesting against their unpatri- 
otic stand toward the National Capital. Voters throughout the coun: 
try will be appealed to in the hope that Congressmen will be urzed 
to take the welfare of this District at heart and aid in making the 
capital city of the United States the queen metropolis of the — 
Members of the executive committee of the joint committee of Cham: 
ber of Commerce, the Board of Trade, and the Retail Merchants, 
Association have been notified by Chairman William 1H. Singleton 0 
the committee that they must be ready at a moment's notice to 
answer a call to meet and determine on some concerted action imme 
diately ; and 
Whereas said alleged threat. if carried into 

freedom of action of the Members of this 

their legislative duties: Therefore be it . . 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Committee on bn 
District of Columbia, or a subcommittee thereof appointed by the chal’ 
man, be instructed and empowered to make a full and thorough inves! 
gation of the truth of the facts set out and alleged in said article. 

That said committee or subcommittee be instructed and empowele, | 
ascertain whether there is now or at any time in the Lag? By “ 
any organization in the District of Columbia or elsewhere a i. 
has had as its purpose or object the securing or preventing of nd the 
tion affecting the relation between the Federal Government =. 
District of Columbia or the citizens or iastitutions thereot ; snowered [0 

That said committee or subcommittee be instructed and ORT e in 
ascertain whether there is now being raised or whether al one at. 
the past there has been raised amy money by the citizens, Us.) 
property owners, corporations, or organizations of Washington dy or 
District of Columbia for the = of influencing, ie the past. 
indirectly, legislation; and if such money has been at ‘Deen used: 
to ascertain for what parpose and in what manner it be committee of 
and if any money is now a. for that purpose t ail to use the 
subcommittee shall ascertain what manner it is propos 
same; 

That said committee or subcommittee be instructed an 
ascertain whether there is now or im the past has been 
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‘ tion or appropriations for and on behalf of. the District of 
Columbia or the people, corporations, or institutions thereof, and said 
mittee or subcommittee will ascertain methods and agencies em- 
‘ for the purpose of affecting said legislation ; 
said committee or subcommittee be, and is hereby, anthorized to 
‘hncnas and eall for books, papers, and records; that the chair- 
of said committee, or any member thereof in his absence, is hereby 
thorized to administer oaths and to compel the attendance upon the 
/ e of any person or persons whom said committee may wish to 
sarrowate relative to the matters set out in this resolution ; 

That said committee or subcommittee in conducting this investiga- 
+3 authorized to use the official committee stenographers. 


report fully to this House the results of its investigation and findings 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
resolution is not a privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman’s point? 
Mr. MANN. The mere fact that some organization may 


exist, if such be the case, for the purpose of influencing the 
election or defeat of Members of Congress does not constitute 
a matter of privilege in the House. That is what the Demo- 


eratic congressional committee is for. That is what the Re- 
public: mgressional committee is for. That is what the 
national committees are for, and that is what the Progressive 
committee is for, if one exists. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And the National Association of Manufac- 
{Laughter. ] 


turers also. 


Mr. MANN. I do not know about that. [Laughter.] The 
National Association of Manufacturers has not done as much 
work in that direction as the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
M K] has done on the Chautauqua circuit, I expect. 
[Laughter. ] 

Now, the mere organization to defeat the election of Mem- 
bers of Congress does not constitute a matter of privilege in 


House. We have a law on the statute books providing that 
any organization or committee shall ever attempt to influence 
ion of Members of Congress in more than one State it 
ist ike a report of its receipts and expenditures under 

enalty of the law. There is no charge of corruption here, 
‘is there anything improper in having an organization in the 
District of Columbia to look after legislation in Congress. 
‘The only method the people here have of influencing legislation 
Congress is by appeals through organizations of the District. 
That does not constitute a question of privilege. 
Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, Rule IX provides: 
Questions of privilege shall be, first, those affecting the rights of 
House collectively, its safety, dignity, and the integrity of its 
I submit to the Chair and to gentlemen of this House the 
proposition that if an organization that is directly affected 
by this legislation issues a threat which is promulgated through 
this House at the time that votes are being cast upon an im- 
| measure affecting that organization it does interfere 
with the dignity and the integrity of this House. 

lhe comparison that my distinguished friend from Illinois 

{Mr. MANN] made is no comparison at all. 
one’s constituents have a perfect right to organize to defeat 
him if he dees not carry out their wishes. But that is not 
the proposition here. Here is an organization that is not a 
constituent of any Member, and yet they stand here threatening 
to ass their influence and their money to defeat any man who 
voles for a measure that they think ought not to pass. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

fhe SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman states that the people of the Dis- 

trict —_ Columbia are not tke constituents of any Member of 

Mr. PROUTY. I said that. 

Air. DYER. I would like to have the gentleman state whom 
on re the constituents of, if they have any representative in 
he ouse? 

_ Mr. PROUTY. They have no representative. The gentleman 
knows that full well, and I have no objection whatever to their 
“ppealing to us in the manner they have the right to appeal. 
But 't is another proposition to say that these people, who re- 
velve $1,000,000 a year out of the Public Treasury, have the 
om to a that or a part of it to intimidate men in their votes 

“is House, 

I beheld a sad spectacle the other day, while we were taking 

4 vote in this House, of the very article I am calling attention 
- velng in the hands of perhaps half of the Members of this 
House. Do you say it does not interfere with the dignity of 
18 House? It is not a threat that they will appeal to the judg- 
ae ‘ind integrity of these people or of their constituencies, but 
‘ey say frankly that they are going to flood the district of 


ortant 


the conclusion of its investigation the said committee shall | 
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I admit that any | 







every man who has the courage and the nerve to stand on tl 
floor and vote for and say that which he believes in. 

I do not want you to consider that there is anything personal 
in this matter for me. Every man who knows my feeling knows 
that I have no desire to return to Congress, and they will be 
wasting their money in my district, so far as I am concerned. 
sut while I. am here I am going to do everything I can to 
relieve this House from the pressure and rrupting influence 

| that is constantly being brought to bear upon this A 
behalf of certain measures and in opposition to certain oth: 


measures. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think that the posi 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Proury] is correct, and 
overrules the point of order. [Applause.] Those 
resolution will say “aye.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the resol 
be referred to the Committee on Rules, or at least to 
mittee, for examination and consideration. 

Mr. PROUTY. I think the gentleman is too late in makins 
the request. 

The SPEAKER. 


in favor of the 


some 


Oh, the Chair does not think 
Mr. MURDOCK. The House was dividing 
The SPEAKER. The gentieman from New York moves to 

refer this resolution to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

Mr. CRISP. That will take the resolution with it. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; it will take the resolution with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Then, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
that motion. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this seems to me a rather peculiar 
proposition to come from my distinguished friend from Iowa 
[Mr. Provury]. 

Charges are made reflecting upon the integrity of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa and of other Members of the House, and 
especially upon the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
it is proposed to have the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia investigate the charges. If charges were made against me, 
I should want somebody else to investigate them. I would 
never ask that I investigate charges reflecting upon my per- 
sonal integrity; and if charges have been made against the 
District Committee—and propositions are made affecting the 
members of the District Committee—they ought to be the first 
ones to ask for an impartial committee of this House to make 
the investigation, instead of proposing that they investigate 
charges made against themselves. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 
to refer is pending. 

Mr. HAY. If there is a motion to refer, I 
motion. I did not understand that there was. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Committee on Rules, because that 
is the orderly and proper manner to dispose of such a resolu- 
tion. 

This resolution, referring to a report in one of the local 
papers, and assuming the report to contain an accurate siate- 
ment of facts, proposes that an investigation as outlined in this 
resolution be conducted by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

I do not know how many Members of the House have had 
an opportunity to see this resolution and examine it, to ascer- 
tain the extent of the investigation proposed, or whether, if an 
investigation be necessary, the resolution is sufficiently m- 
prehensive in its terms to insure the investigation which ough 
to be made. 


: a ’ 
he is too iate. 





[Mr. Hay] 


The motion 


withdraw my 


It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that this House can well afford 
to do what sensible men would do under such circums ces, 
and that is, permit the committee that has jurisdiction ich 
matters to have an opportunity to examine the resolution and 
to make a report to the House as to what sh » 4 ’ I 
hope it will be referred, and I demand the pre us question 


on my motion. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman allow n 
The SPEAKER. The gentl n from New York moves the 
previous question on his motion to 
The question being taken, the previous question on the motion 
to refer was refused. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. STAFFORD. I should like to debate the motion to refer 
for five minutes at least. 


refer. 


Mr. Speaker-—— 
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The SPEAKER. 





The motion to refer is before the House, 
and it is debatable in the discretion of the Chair. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, before the House takes ac- 
tion on this resolution I hope that the second thought of every 
Member here will be to refer it to some duly constituted com- 
mittee to give it good consideration. 

We have just received the report of the so-called House lobby 
investigation committee. 
summer months for some six or eight weeks consecutively. I 
do not suggest that this resolution go to that committee, but 
certainly we all know that the District Committee is charged 
with many matters of legislation that deserve consideration, 
and if you delegate this investigation to the District Committee 
you will interfere with their regular duties of considering the 
legislation with which they are charged. If they go ahead with 
the investigations sincerely and conscientiously, you may rest 
assured they will not do any other thing except investigate for 
the next two months. Your committee that was delegated to 
investigate all the lobbies that were in the air, some of which 
were substantial, were engaged continuously for two months in 
that line of investigation. I am not seeking further work, nor 
is any member of that committee seeking further work along 
this line; but I have never refrained, and I do not believe any 
member of that committee has ever refrained, from performing 
a duty that the House has charged it to perform. 

Now, if the Committee on Rules should see fit to have this 
matter investigated by the committee that was appointed under 
the former resolution, I think every Member of this House can 
say that that committee may properly be charged with that 
additional duty; but to delegate this important duty of investi- 
gation to the Committee on the District of Columbia will mean 
that they will not do anything else for the next two months, if 
they go ahead conscientiously with that work. I believe I ex- 
press the judgment of the Members of this House—those who 
sympathize with the District chairman and those who oppose— 
that we expect, and the people of the District of Columbia have 
a right to expect, some affirmative legislation from the District 
of Columbia Committee without their going into an omnibus 
endeavor to ferret out every little newspaper report casting 
reflection upon the chairman or members of that committee. I 
hope the motion of the gentleman from New York, to refer this 
resolution to the Committee on Rules, will be adopted, so that 
they can determine what is best under the ordinary procedure 
of the House. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to address myself 
to this resolution for about three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. All gentlemen must address themselves to 
the motion to refer. 

Mr. HOWARD. ‘That is what I expect to do. Mr. Speaker, I 
am heartily in favor of the immediate passage of this resolu- 
tion without referring it to the Committee on Rules. I doubt 
to some extent the wisdom of the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee being made the inquisitors of the conduct of certain organi- 
zations in the city of Washington. But, Mr. Speaker, there is 
not a Member in this House who has heard the resolution read 
who does not thoroughly understand its import. The conduct 
of the Washington papers within the last two weeks relative to 
legislation pending before this House has been, in my humble 
judgment, an outrage and a disgrace. [Applause.] It has 
been an insult to the ‘intelligence and the integrity of every 
Member upon the floor of this House. It has brought upon my 
colleague from Georgia, Judge Crisp, criticism, ridicule, and 
abuse which he did not deserve, for the very good reason he 
was discharging what he conceived to be his patriotic duty. So 
far as he is concerned, in his district this ridicule, abuse, and 
sarcasm on the part of the Washington press will in no manner 
affect his return to this body by his appreciative constituency 
for the splendid services he has rendered them as their Repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. MOORE. 

Mr. HOWARD. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I will. 


Mr. MOORE. If the comments of the Washington news- 
papers had been entirely favorable to the gentleman from 


Georgia, Judge Crisp, or to any other Member of the House, 
would the gentleman have raised any objection to that? 

Mr. HOWARD. If it had been entirely favorable, of course 
not; the question is silly. 

Mr. MOORE. Silly? 

Mr. HOWARD. Of course it is silly and no sense in it. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. MOORE. Why does the gentleman from Georgia object 
to fair criticism of a public man in a public place? 

Mr. HOWARD. Because of the fact that these papers seek 
to influence Members of the House by intimidation. 


That committee worked during the | 
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Mr. MOORE. Would the gentleman favor an investigation 
now of any of the labor unions which send their circulars 4, 
Members of Congress? 

Mr. HOWARD. If the labor unions resorted to the methods 
of intimidation that the Washington newspapers have, I would: 
but I have yet to receive my first circular or letter intimating 
even a threat. Labor unions are usually very grateful for what 
few crumbs they receive from the legislative banquet tapje 
[Applause.] } 

Mr. MOORE. Would the gentleman object to an investigation 
of the various waterways organizations and the good roads 
organizations which are being conducted in Washington? 

Mr. HOWARD. They will never criticize the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania about anything that might be wanted for 
the District of Columbia. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE. That is because I try to be fair. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman from Georgia yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to open jy 
mouth, but since my name has been brought into it I want to 
say to my colleague and the Members of the House that I have 
not the slightest objection to any criticism or ridicule being 
heaped upon me by the Washington papers. [Applause.] . 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, Mr. Speaker, if I was in the impreg. 
nable position in my district that my colleague is in in his dis. 
trict, I would not object, either. [Applause.] I think, Mr. 
Speaker, that this resolution should pass immediately. The 
only thing that could be accomplished by the reference of this 
resolution to the Committee on Rules would be to delay its pas. 
sage. I think the resolution ought to be amended and that the 
members of the District of Columbia Committee ought to be 
eliminated from being members of the investigating committee. 
It should be thoroughly and speedily gone into, and if these 
organizations in Washington who are said to have made these 
statements and insinuations against Members of Congress have 
stated the truth we ought to vindicate them, and if they have 
not we ought to condemn them. I hope that this resolution will 
be speedily passed with the amendment suggested. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Georgia if he has gone sufficiently into 
the history of the affairs in the District of Columbia and real- 
izes the fact that the leaders of this gang are themselves the 
very men who stand in the way of preventing a Delegate to 
Congress from the- District of Columbia being on the floor? 

Mr. HOWARD. That is my honest judgment; and I will say 
further in answer to the question of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that I believe that these folks, so far as the District of 
Columbia is concerned—and I am speaking of the District 
only—are doing more harm than they are good. In fact, they 
would probably get better and fairer treatment if they were 
not so unfair themselves in dealing with these questions. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope the resolution will be speedily passed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I hope that this resolu- 
tion will pass as it stands without amendment. As I under- 
stood the resolution, it is not proposed to investigate charges 
made against Members of this House, but it is proposed to in- 
vestigate the conduct of gentlemen who, if newspaper state- 
ments are to be credited, are proposing to infiuence this House 
by methods which are inconsistent with its dignity and self- 
respect, to say the very least. For this reason I do not see why 
the resolution should be referred to the Committee on Rules. 
The Committee on the District of Columbia has cognizance of 
affairs in the District and is the best equipped to investigate 
this matter, and I think it ought to pass as it stands. ia 

Mr. BYRNES of South Caroliva. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. sa 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does the gentleman think 
the articles in the Washington newspapers will influence the 
judgment of any Member of this House? : 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I think articles of that 
character ought not to influence the judgment of anyone in th's 
House. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does not the yer ore 
believe that these newspaper articles will be used as a politica’ 
asset by a good many of these gentlemen who are now a 
plaining of them? Would it not be a political asset for ‘ 
gentleman to use them in his district? [Applause and a te 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman can address himse a 
the members of the committee or to the gentleman who in 
duced this resolution. : 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. What is the ¢ 
honest opinion? Would it not help him in bis distr! 
these newspaper articles and, using them as a text, 
stump speech upon them? [Laughter.] 


gentleman's 
ct to take 
deliver tl 








Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman misunderstands my 


cituation. I am net attacked by these articles. 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Would it not help the gen- 
ileman to do that, in his own judgment? 

\ir. GREEN of Iowa. fF ean not say anything about that, 
hee vuse I have not any oeeasion to. I have no desire to make 


any such refleetion on the gentlemen who have introduced or 
who favor the resolution. I believe that an attack of the kind 
described in these newspaper articles is derogatory to the dig- 
nity of this bedy and im practical contempt of it. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Frrzeerarp] will prevail. After all, 
Congress is the common council of the city of Washington. We 
are all members, practically, of the board of aldermen of this 
city, and the newspapers of any community have the right to 
criticize their board of aldermen. It is unfortunate, probably, 
for the District tha. such a large body of men as this should 


be called upon te pass ordimances for the municipality, but that 
is the law, and the District Committee simply takes charge of 
the legislation or prepares it fer the benefit of the House. 
There is not a city in the United States in which the citizens 
would attempt to eurb the power of the newspapers to properly 


criticize their aldermen; and any attempt on the part of the 
aldermen to curb such criticism woulé probably be met by an 
indignant people as tending to infringe the liberty of the press. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that this whole at- 
tempt is an attempt on the part of the newspapers to terrorize 
Congress, or an attempt on the part of certain Members of 
Congress to terrorize the Washington newspapers? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KAHN. I de net believe that the attempt is that of the 
newspapers to terrorize Congress, because I Fave enough faith 
in my colleagues im the House to believe that they would not 
be terrorized by any newspaper. Long experience here has 
taught me that the Members of the House perform their duty 
as they see it, without interference from any newspaper. How- 
ever, on the matter of reference, I think this resolution should 
go to the Committee on Rules, because an interested committee— 
and in this instanee the Committee on the District of Columbia 
is an interested committee—should not have jurisdiction over 
the matter. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield” 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does not the gentleman realize that 
this resolution is not aimed at the newspapers at all, but at 
certain organizations which are claimed to be in existence? 

Mr. KAHN. Those organizations probably represent the views 
of the citizens of the District, an@ practieally the only way in 
which they can express their views to Congress so that Congress 
can get a general idea of their views is through the columns of 
their newspapers. 

Mr. MacDONALD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. MacDONALD: If the gentleman from California is op- 
posed to this investigation, as I take it he is—— 

Mr. KAHN. T am not. 

Mr. MACDONALD. | I take it the gentleman is opposed to the in- 
vestigation of these articles in the newspapers. Is not that true? 

Mr. KAHN. I am in favor of the motion of the gentleman 
= New York to refer the resolution to the Committee on 

Wwies, 

Mr. MacDONALD. But IT understand from the gentleman’s 
remarks that he is oppesed to this common council, this board 
of aldermen, investigating these articles in the newspapers. 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, I have no objection to the articles in the 
hewspapers being investigated by some committee of this House; 
hohe whatever. I do net think the District Committee ought 
to attempt to investigate them, because the District Committee 
has an interest in the matter, But I did attempt to say that the 
hewspapers have a right, in my judgment, to criticize the Mem- 
— of ote House regarding legislation affecting the District 
Ol Olumpia., 

Mr. MacDONALD. The question I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man from California is, if he is opposed to the investigation, 
Me not vote it down rather than refer it to the Committee on 

es? 

Mr. KAHN. The Rules Committee can bring in such a re 
bert as will probably meet the views of a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House. 


Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman from Califernia yield? 





Mr, KAHN. Certainly. 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from California yield? 





Mr: BARNHART. The gentleman from California elaborates 
on the importance of newspapers criticizing Members of Con- 
gress; but it is: not a question of criticism. It is a question of 
absolute intimidation. Whenever a newspaper declares it is 
going into the districts of men who dare to stand up for what 
they believe is right and attack and defeat them, the very 
proposition to fight these men carries with it the question of 
intimidation. 

Mr. KAHN. I will answer the gentleman’s question in this 
way: If the gentleman voted upon a question affecting his own 
immediate constituents, does the gentleman believe that the 
hewspapers of his district have not the right to attack him and 
try to defeat him at the polls if they desire to do so? And I 
contend that under the existing system of government for the 
District of Columbia every citizen of the District is to a certain 
extent a constituent of every Member of this. House. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will yield. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, could not this matter be solved 
by an. amendment to this resolution requiring the Speaker to 
appoint a select committee and let them make the investigation? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, the Committee on Rules can so report if it 
desires to do that. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Provuty] is willing to accept that amendment to his resolutien. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I do. 

Mr. HAY. I have already sent to the Clerk’s. desk an amend- 
ment to the resolution providing that there shall be a select 
committee instead of the District Committee. 

Mr. KAHN. [I have no objection to that action, but personally 
I would like to see some committee other than the District Com- 
mittee investigate the matter. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I had no idea of addressing 
myself at all to the pending motion, save for the remarks made 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howarp] that we were all 
practically apprised of the contents of this resolution. I myself 
have not heard the whole resolution, though I tried to listen as 
best I could, and I am persuaded that many of the Members of 
this House are not familiar with its context. 

Having said this much, Mr. Speaker, permit me to suggest— 
and I do it with great reluctance—that we should not be swept 
off our feet in this matter. I disclaim any sympathy with any 
attack upon any Member or upon the integrity of this House, 
but this is hot the question now before us. The merits or de- 
merits of the resolution are aside the question. The question is 
one wholly of parliamentary procedure, one of propriety and of 
order and of the dignity of this House; and it seems to me, 
therefore, that the motion made by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Frrzerratp] is the appropriate procedure. It sup- 
plies a proper vehicle to take care of this question at this par- 
ticular juncture, and I submit to the House that this motion 
should be referred to the Committee on Rules, and they, in turn, 
can submit a report to this House upon which we can properly 
deliberate, or this committee might indicate another procedure 
more adequate or more appropriate to deal with the whole mat- 
ter. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Iowa whether his resolution proposes—I did not 
catch the drift of it—to investigate the newspapers of Wash- 
ington or to investigate certain organizations in Washington 
for statements that occurred in the newspapers? 

Mr. PROUTY. The resolution clearly provides for an inves- 
tigation as to the truthfulness or lack of truthfulness of state- 
ments in this paper that such organizations existed and were 
going to do certain things. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, I wish to say to the gentleman— 
he may have overlooked it—there was a statement made in one 
of the Washington papers that certain organizations intended 
to organize to raise funds, or something of that kind, to defeat 
Members of Congress. That was in an early afternoon edition. 
The 5.30 afternoon edition of that same paper came out and 
stated on the same afternoon that that statement was an un- 
authorized statement of this newspaper reporter; that it was 
a mistake; and that no such statement had been made by these 
organizations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I want to ask the gentleman 
if the 5.30 o’elock edition of the Washington Times of day be- 
fore yesterday did anything more than to remove the article 
from the front page to another page, where it was less promi- 
nent, and that another paper made the statement to which the 


‘gentleman new refers? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I am not sure which paper made 
the statement correcting the other statement, because I am not 
certain about the matter in my own mind, but I am sure of the 
proposition that the men who were charged in the first paper 
with having made this statement the same afternoon came out 
and denied emphatically that any such statement had been 
made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I ask the gentleman if he ex- 
pected them to admit it any more than the Mulhall people 
were expected to make admissions until they were put under 
oath ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I would not say that. I think, 
if they intended to make a statement, that a man who will 
publish a statement in the newspapers will stand by his state- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman, if he will per- 
mit an interruption, must admit that these people themselves 
never made this statement of their own accord. A newspaper 
in publishing the news published it for them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I think there is some doubt. 
There certainly is considerable doubt in my miad as to whether 
a body of citizens in the city of Washington would be so unwise 
and so unpatriotic as to attempt to intimidate the Congress of 
the United States, from which they must get their supplies with 
which to run this government. Now, if they have, I will say 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonnson], they ought to 
be brought to the bar of this House and properly disciplined for 
doing so. But if they have not, I should dislike very much to 
see this House put itself in a ridiculous attitude of attempting to 
run after a shadow. Now, I do not know how far these resolu- 
tions go, and neither do you. I do not know whether there is 
any warrant outside of a mere newspaper publication for this 
statement or not. You do not know. Now, there is no great 
haste in this matter. It is one that should be considered by 
this House with that deliberation, consideration, and dignity 
that the House of Representatives should treat any matter 
which reflects upon the character of the Members of this House 
or the dignity of the House. [Applause.] And I should very 
much regret to see the Members of this House, because an item 
had merely <ppeared in the newspapers that had been contra- 
dicted to some extent, rush headlong, without careful consid- 
eration, into a matter of ordering an investigation when we are 
not sure as to whether these charges hay> been made by au- 
thority of the people of this city or not. 

Now, I want to say, in passing, that I not only think it unwise 


but absolutely unjustifiable for the newspapers of this city or | 


any other city to reflect on the personal character or the inten- 
tion of a Member of this House when he is trying to perform his 
duty, merély because his views happen to differ with the views 
of the editor of a newspaper or the sentiment which that news- 
paper reflects. But I do say that we must maintain our own 
dignity, our own poise, and our own decision. We have a com- 
inittee of this House to whom all questions of investigating reso- 
lutions are referred. They have repeatedly reported to this 
House such resolutions. No man on the floor of this House can 
charge for a moment that the Committee on Rules, if this reso- 
lution goes to them, would have any desire or intention to block 
or defeat it if the facts will sustain the resolution and authorize 
an investigation. I hope at this time that the House may not 
be swept off its feet hastily and without due consideration, but 
that you will send this resolution to a committee of this House 
that can properly investigate it and report back its conclusions 
as to what should be done promptly after the Christmas holi- 
days. [Cries of “Vote!” “ Vote!”] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to refer the 
resolution—— 

Mr. PROUTY. 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. 
is recognized. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, a great deal of confusion has 
grown out of the discussion of this question. ‘This article re- 
ferred to is not under investigation, neither is any attack made 
upon any Member of Congress involved in this investigation. 
This paper alleged that there were certain persons of the city 
of Washington that had already agreed among themselves to 
flood every district in the United States with letters in attempt 
to defeat the candidates who yoted in favor of what was known 
as the abolition of the half-and-half rule. Now, pardon me, 
but what could this Committee on Rules investigate in order to 
determine whether or not the House should order an investiga- 
tion? There is the article. If it is true, then this House ought 
to know that the facts alleged in that article are true. If the 
statements in that article are false—— 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to be heard for a 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Provry] 
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Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. PROUTY. Pardon me. If the statements in that article 
are false, then the Members of this House ought to know that 
and then they will not any longer be scared by it—— ry 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Who is scared? 

Mr. PROUTY. The fellows who are behind this thing aro 
the fellows who are scared. I have not been on this floor yery 
long, but I do know how things are hid. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman intimate that 1 
dm trying to hide anything in moving that his resolution go to 
the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. PROUTY. I have noticed this—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman can answer that ques. 
tion, and not hide behind some indirect statement. 

Mr. PROUTY. I may be unable to understand or fathom 
the intricacies of a man’s mental operation, but I can under. 
stand his acts. I say the apparent purpose of this move is de. 
lay. We are just now on the eve of an adjournment. 

This committee can not report, in decency, within the time 
that this House will be in session, and it will be heralded || 
over this country that this House was not willing to enter upon 
this investigation and that upon the shrewd tactics of the gen. 
tleman from New York [Mr. Fitzceratp] it was pigeonholed 
for the present. [Applause.] 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Will the gentleman yield, Mr. Speaker‘ 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I will yield to my distinguished friend from 
New York [Mr. FirzGERAbp], 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, let me say to my friend 
from Iowa that if I were so timid or thought that anybody had 
as little confidence in my integrity as he seems to think they 
have in his, then I would want to hide in this matter. But [ 
am not so thin-skinned as to be frightened either by the criti- 
cisms of the press or by the attempts of any of the people in 
the District of Columbia to be afraid of any impression that 
they may make upon the people whom I represent in this 
House, however they may affect those whom the gentleman 
represents, 

Mr, MOORE, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
an interruption? 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I will yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, assuming that it is true that 
there are organizations in the District of Columbia that have 
threatened to bring to the attention of the constituencies of 
Members the fact that they are unfriendly to the District, does 
the gentleman contend that they have no right to do that in a 
legitimate way—to attempt to defeat a Member on the ground 
that he is unfriendly to the District? Have not the citizens of 
the District the right to do that? 

Mr. PROUTY. My answer to that inquiry is that neither I 


|; nor any other Member of this House would have any objection 


to having that question fairly presented to the people of his 
district. But I am old enough in politics to know that when- 
ever gigantic organizations undertake to defeat a man they 
never raise the question that they really have at heart, but 
always start some subterfuge. [Applause.] 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. And this organization, if it is as strong as 
they say it is and Nation-wide, is capable of putting into your 
district another man. It is capable of furnishing him with 
funds to make a fight.. It is capable of furnishing him with 
facts and things that bear upon the campaign. i fe 

Now, I am certainly disinterested in a personal way in this 
matter, I repeat again that I am not personally interested in 
a single thing that is involved in this controversy. My name 
has not been mentioned in connection with this publication. 
Yet I feel with all the keenness of my heart that you will never 
get proper legislation in the American Congress until you have 
divested Congress of the influence of the local press and divested 
it of the local influence. [Applause.] oe 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 2 

Mr. PROUTY. In a moment. I may say that, so far as this 
committee is concerned, I recognized in drawing the ee 
the impropriety, in a sense, of haying the Committee =. i 
District of Columbia do that work, and I therefore inquir z 
there still existed the committee known as the Lobby ae 
gating Committee under resolution 198, and the best ingore ( 
I could get was that that committee had been Giachares ae 
would like to inquire now if anybody knows whether tha 
mittee has been discharged or not? That -dis- 

Mr. MANN. That committee made a Pha 
charges it. 


report. 
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The SPEAKER. They have made their report, and without 
studying about it the Chair would think it was functus officio. 
"Mr. TRIBBLE. Now, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. 2 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Would the gentleman be willing to accept an 
amendment to his resolution—an amendment which strikes out 
the words “ District of Columbia ”? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Trips_E] that no amendment is in order. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I would like to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Is not the discussion still before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows that; but the discussion 
is confined to this motion about referring. [Cries of “ Vote!” 
“Vote! ] 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Just a moment. If this resolution is voted 
down, then I intend to offer an amendment changing the com- 
mittee where the matter will be investigated. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] is recognized. 

Mr. MOORE. In the first place, Mr. Speaker, this is a very 
odd spectacle 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman allow me to inter- 
rupt him for a moment? There are other things to transact. 
How long does the gentleman want to talk? 

Mr. MOORE. Not more than three minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this motion close in three minutes. 

The SPE.KER. The gentleman from Alabama [{Mr. UNprEr- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that all debate on the pending 
motion be closed in three minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.]) The Chair hears none, and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Moore] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. It is a very odd circumstance that this House, 
made up of the statesmen of the Nation, should be able to devote 
one hour and a half of this morning’s session, on the eve of a 
Christmas adjournment, to the discussion of a newspaper report 
written by one newspaper reporter in the city of Washington 
affecting the personal feelings of some of the Members, when 
it could not give 40 minutes on Saturday last to the discussion 
of the great currency bill for which this Nation is waiting, 

{ Applause, } 

Second, it is very odd that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Prouty] should be in such a state of mind over the ebullition 
of one newspaper reporter that he must delay the proceedings 
of this House this morning on such a trivial business as that of 
investigating what a newspaper reporter has said. 

There is no other way for the people of the District of Colum- 
bia to obtain a hearing except through the newspapers of their 
city, and it is strange indeed that Members can refuse to inves- 
ligate unions of one kind or another, which have votes in the 
districts from which the Members come, but can still take the 
time of the House to move an investigation against people of 
the District of Columbia, who have no votes at all. Why do 
they not inquire as to the pretenses of certain labor leaders that 
Members of Congress can not come back unless they vote as the 
inlons dictate? They do not inquire into that because there 
we labor votes at home. Why do they not investigate the ag- 
stessions of the good-roads boomers and the good-waterways 
boomers, if you please? Because they have votes back home 
that influence Members of Congress. But when it comes to the 
feeble little District of Columbia, with about 300,000 people in 

'l, hot one of whom has a vote or can speak for himself at all 
it this House, then Members get courageous; then they step 
forward and bare their breasts and talk of intimidation and of 
fear. _ [Applause and laughter.] Oh, brave men come to Con- 
stress: ‘They are so brave on this vital day of this great session 
( ougress that they would investigate, at the expense of the 
Joverhinent, the poor little Distriet of Columbia, where there 
ure lo votes at all, [Applause.] This is big work for the home 
folks to ponder over. 

Mr. REED, Mr, Speaker-—— 
as he SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
ew Hampshire rise? 
wae Pree. To ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 

the SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 


ee from New Hampshire to extend his remarks in the 





~ M ANN. On what subject? 
‘ir. REED. On the subject of the civil service. 





ay 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, of course that embraces everything 
under the Government except the military service. That state- 
ment does not convey any information to my mind. 

Mr. REED. That is the subject. The gentleman asked for 
the subject, and I have given it to him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARNHART. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MANN. That is too broad a subject. Until we know 
more about it I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the question is on the motion of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Fi1rzcGERaLp] to refer this resolution of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Proury] to the Committee on Rules. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Prouty and Mr. Moore) there were—ayes 171, noes 86. 

Accordingly the motion to refer the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Rules was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill, H. R. 10523. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion, and out of 
order, I ask whether anyone can inform the House as to the 
prospect of an early report from the committee of conference on 
the banking and currency bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois that I have just heard from the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Guass], chairman of that committee, and he 
thinks it is probable that he will be able to bring in a report 
in about an hour and a half—not before that time. 

Mr. MANN. I take it, then, that in any event it will be ex- 
pected that the House dispose of that report to-day? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I wil! say to the gentleman 
that if that report is ready to come in I shall ask that the com- 
mittee rise. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. I was simply trying to find out 
for the benefit of Members of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think, as everybody wants to get 
home for Christmas, it will be necessary for the House to pass 
that report to-day, and I think it advisable even for the House 
to stay in session late to-night in order to get through with the 
report, so that it may be in the Senate to-morrow. Of course, if 
we can not get unanimous consent for the consideration of the 
report when it comes in, it will be necessary to bring in a rule, 
and I would like to know the disposition of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mur- 
pockK] as to whether they will grant unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the conference report without compelling it to 
lie over for one day under the rule. 

Mr. MURDOCK. You are going to permit some debate on the 
conference report? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HAYES. How much time is the gentleman willing to 
allow for debate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. While the gentleman from Virginia is 
not here and I would not like to enter into an agreement for 
any definite length of time in his absence, yet I will say that [ 
am sure that he will agree to a reasonable time. I certainly 
would favor it. This matter is of too much importance not to 
allow a reasonable debate. 

Mr. MANN. In order to see whether the House can reach 
an understanding, I want to say that, of course, it is within the 
power of the majority to bring in a report from the Committee 
on Rules, which might take a debate of 40 minutes. I do not 
know the disposition of gentlemen in the House on the subject 
as to whether it would be practicable at this time to make a 
unanimous-consent agreement that the conference report might 
be disposed of without printing, under the rule. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, before I agree to any unanimous- 
consent proposition, I would like some assurance as to the time 
for debate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How much time does the gentleman 
want? 

Mr. HAYES. An hour on a side, as this is a very important 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. Clearly that time would be granted and perhaps 
more, 

Mr. HAYES. I would like to have more time, but I would 
like to have an hour at least. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Although I am speaking without the 
knowledge of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass], I will 
assume that if this request is granted there will be at least 
two hours’ time for debate, if not more, one hour on a side. 
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MURDOCK. That would run us until half see-qunies 1: Wineindgiatian tienda 
MANN. We can sit until half past 9 or 10. 
UNDERWOOD. I do not think there will be any dis- 
tion on the part of the gentleman from Virginia to unduly 
debate. Mr. Speaker, I will couple with my request the 
fu rther r request that when the conference report comes in to-day, 
if it comes in to-day, on the currency bill, that it may be con- 
sidered to-day without printing under the rule, with the un- 
derstanding that there must be at least two hours debate on 
the conference report if anybody demands that much time. 
Mr. ANDERSON. If the gentleman will pardon me, will the 
report be printed in any form at all? 


to 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that the report is printed 
now. 

Mr. HAYES. I have a copy of the report as printed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is it accessible? 

Mr. HAYES. If the reports are not in the document room 

t the present time they will be very shortly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that they will be up here 


from the Printing Office within an hour and in sufficient num- 
bers for all Members to have a copy. 

Ir. HAYES. I am advised that only 360 copies of the report 
are in the document room. I would suggest to the gentleman 


that there be a larger number procured immediately. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, before my request for 
unanimous consent is put, I will ask unanimous consent that 
the Publie Printer be authorized to print 500 additional copies 
for the use of the House of Senate Document No. 335. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the Printer be authorized to print 500 addi- 
tional copies for the use of the House of the conference report, 
which is Senate Document No. 335. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I am advised by the Doorkeeper 
that other copies are being printed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


tleman from Alabama? [After a pause] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Speaker, I renew the request 
that when the conference report on the currency bill comes 


before the House to-day it may be considered without being 
printed in the Recorp under the rule, with the understanding 
that there shall be at least two hours’ debate. 

Mr. MANN. I think there is no need to make that part of 
the request. We will accept that statement. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from Illinois says that 
he is willing to accept the statement that there will be two 
hours’ debate without making it a part of the unanimous- 


consent request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 

bject, will the gentleman couple with that a request that all 

gentlemen be permitted to extend remarks in the Rrecorp on the 
bill? It is well known that the bill can not be eon- 
sidered in two hours’ debate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is correct; and I will ask 

unanimous consent that all Members of the House may be 
allowed five days in which to extend remarks in the Recorp on 
this conference report and the currency bill. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
us consent that all Members of the House have five days in 
h to print remarks in the Recorp on the currency bill and 
the conference report. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama that the conference report may be 
considered to-day without being printed under the rule? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want ask if we can have a proportionate amount of the 
time? 
Mr. 
ive 


to the request of the 


currency 


ni 


whi 
yy 224 


to 


HAYES. Yes; if I can get the time; 
it definitely stated. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We have not yet fixed on any definite time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Kansas 
that we want to get through with this conference report to-day. 
Of course I recognize there are always two ways in which to 
get through—one is with an ax and the other is without an ax. 
When we use the ax it usually takes as long to cut our 
way through as it does by unanimous consent. 


but I would like to 
hi 


yer 


Mr. MURDOCK. I realize that; and I do not want a rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Neither do I. Understanding that, we 
have to be good-natured, and I haye no doubt that the House 
will be good-natured and give the gentleman from Kansas time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Even the gentleman from Alabama would 
see that I have some time. 


Mr. MANN. How much time does the gentleman want? 
Mr. MURDOCK. Fifteen or twenty minutes, 
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DECEMEER a aa pennant 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks yy, 
mous consent that when the conference report on the 
bill comes before the House it shall be immediately co 


ani- 
ce urrency 


nsi lere, 

notwithstanding the rule requiring printing in the Reco, oan 
day in advance of consideration. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to Object, | 


would like to know when members of the committee 
to see a copy of the report, so that they can determi 
or not it can be disposed of in an hour’s time? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that it will be here 
few minutes. 

Mr. HAYES. A copy of the report will not be available until 
a report has be en made to the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But a copy of the bill agreed to in 
conference is now available. 

Mr. WINGO. I think the members of the committee at jc ast 
should have an opportunity to know what is being done by the 
conferees upon that subject, and I would like to ask the gentle. 
man from Alabama if he can assure the members of the com- 
mittee that they will be recognized in the division of tine 
and not be left as they were on Saturday, shut out without an} 
opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle 
man from Arkansas that, of course, I shall not control the time 
a time will belong to the gentleman from Virginia [\; 

Giass}] and the gentleman from California [Mr. Has) ’ 

but I have no doubt that the gentleman from Virginia wil! be 
willing to yield a reasonable amount of time to his colle igties 
and that the House will be willing to agree on a reasonable 
amount of time, so that all may be heard, within reason: 
that is my disposition. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman ep 
right there? That is the situation that I do not care to get into 
The presumption is that the gentleman from California [Mr. 


may hope 
le whether 


in a 


> at le “ast 


me 


Hayes] and the gentieman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] agree, 
because each of them has signed the report. 
Mr. HAYES. Oh, the gentleman is misinformed. The gen- 


tleman from California has not signed the report. 

Mr. WENGO. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I presumed that 
he was traveling the same route on this that he has traveled 
heretofore. He has been with the chairman of the com 
I beg his pardon, “if I have misrepresented him at this juncture 
The “only object I have is not to be put in the attitude that I 
was on Saturday,’of bzing shelved @s a member of the con- 
mittee, and gentlemen who knew nothing about what was in 
the bill being permitted to control and take the time that mem- 
bers of the committee, who do know something about it and 
who were interested in it, ought to have had. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman was in a better 
Saturday than this side of the House. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, I think if the gentleman had listened 
closely to my remarks he would not think that. 

Mr. MANN. I have listened very closely to the remarks of 
the gentleman whenever he has spoken. We had one minute 
on this side of the aisle on Saturday, and the other side of the 
House had considerable time. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the objection I have. It may be true 
that there was one minute on that side, but that was more than 
certain members of the committee had. I suggest that the 
papers are not now in the possession of the House. Wii le I 
would object now to any agreement, I shall not later on, as 
soon as that report is in, for I am anxious that it be disposed 
of at to-day’s session. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest to the gentleman 
from Alabama that he better bring in a rule, because I think 
later on I shall object. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the ge”- 
tleman from Alabama that the rule compelling printing of * 
conference report in the Recorp one day in advance of its con- 
sideration be dispensed with and that when the conference a 
port on the currency bill is presented to the House it shall “ 
immediately considered? [After a pause.] The Chair hear 
none, and it is so ordered. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


mittae 


situation on 


Mr. TowNsEND. by unanimous consent, was given we” 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving ont . 
papers in the case of H. R. 15445, for the relief of ee 
Garrabrandt, Sixty-seeond Congress, no adverse report ° 
been made thereon, 

Mr. Hawtey, by unanimous consent, 
withdraw from the files of the House, without ] — 
papers in the case of H, R. 1701, Sixty-second Congress, 
yerse report having been made thereon, 


was gr anted leave to 
eaving copies, 
no ad- 
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\Jso, papers in the ease of H. R. 16938, Sixty-second Congress, Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
f 'h. 13606, Sixty-first Congress, granting an increase of | of order against the amendment. 
Oe to George Gans, Company D, Thirty-sixth Wisconsin The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is under the impression thé 
Infantry, no adverse report having been made thereon. — of order is well taken, and the point of order is sustained. 
ant ee ; The Clerk will read. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. The Clerk read as follows: 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- Repaying with asphalt the granite roadway of P Street NW. be- 


lows! tween Rock Creek and Twenty-eighth Street, 30 feet wide, $11,500 

"To Mr. BrackMon, indefinitely, on account of illness in family. Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, on Saturday last I 
To Mr. L’Enexx, for the day, on account of illness. introduced a resolution (H. Res. 355) directing the Committee 
To Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas, for the day, on account of | on the Post Office and Post Roads to consider and report to this 

illness. House a bill providing for the postalization of the telephone net- 
To Mr. SHACKLEFORD, for 10 days, on account of sickness. works of the United States. Upon that same day, sir, a determi- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. nation of the controversy between the Government and the 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co., under the antitrust act, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- | reached a mae conclusion > far as the litigants were con- 
man from North Carolina that the House resolve itself into the | cerned. ‘That conclusion, however, sir, does not embrace by any 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for | nossinility of the well-known laws of economics any relief to the 
the further consideration of the bill H. R. 10523. | public in the matter of rates. Since competition in the tele- 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. | phone business is universally conceded by students of that sul- 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of | ject to be entirely out of place, and to bring injury both to 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- | the public and to the owners of telephone property themselves, 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10528, with Mr. Hutt in the chair. | we can only regard the agreement of the defendant company 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the | with the Attorney General as establishing the primacy of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- | jaws and a proper juridical situation for the American Tele- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10523, the District appropriation phone & Telegraph Co., not to speak of the good example 
pill, the title of which the Clerk will report. afforded. E 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10523) making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. On Saturday a vote was being taken by a 
division on the motion to agree to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky, during which time a point of order 
of no quorum was made. The committee therefore rose, and 
the question again recurs on the motion to agree to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 


ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 

Mr. Chairman, in approaching the subject I propose to present 
to the House to-day, the telegraph and the telephone agencies of 
the country, it is appropriate, I think, that they should be 
treated not as mere ephemeral incidents of legislation, but with 
a view to those more fundamental truths which determine our 
actions in disposing of the most serious problems of government. 

What is the relation of the public and the post office to the 
telegraph and the telephone, those great agencies of communi- 


Ap r ation between the people, which now equal, if they do not 
Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman—— * > — 

The ( . 7 : an weno | eclipse, the postal system in the taxes levied upon national 
The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does th« gentieman rise? communication? 


Mr. BORLAND. For a parliamentary inquiry. ia ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN. The ten will slate i. Do they differ from the post office in the function they per- 


Mr. BORLAND. As I understand it. that amendment is the | £°T™; and if not, how do they differ from industrial activities 
amendment providing for the payment of street paving by the consigned by general consent to private control? Is there some- 
abutting property owners of the District of Columbia. Is that thing in their nature which distinguishes them from the farm 


correct ? and the retail store, some difference which reaches the dignity 
The CHAIRMAN. "That is correct. of a principle of classification, assigning one to the domain of 
Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. postal aetion, while leaving farm and store to the field of com- 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. petitive contzel? : - 
Mr. MANN. Is not debate closed on that amendment? Mr. Chairman, there is a science of political economy ; it 
The CHAIRMAN. Debate is closed on the amendment. speaks with an authority, not to say with a thoroughness of 
The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the ayes | *@#lysis and breadth of view, which I could not claim. It 
seemed to have it. speaks, too, with a responsible sense, a knowledge, of those 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Division, Mr. Chairman. perplexing varieties and complexities of modern society and 
The committee divided. industry. It knows that society has never governed itself well 
Mr. BORLAN®. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order by utilizing merely a single truth or principle, whether it be 

of no quorum preseni. The Chair has not, I believe, announced | /#issez faire, unqualified individualism, socialism, or com- 


the vote. munism; that society is not a one-idea or a one-fingered insti- 
The CHAIRMAN. On this question the ayes are 28 and the | tution, but that it possesses aspirations and appropriate organic 
noes are 21. i attributes and powers which it is its duty to utilize to promote 
Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order .f no | !t8 welfare. Now, what does it say on the subject before us, 
quorum. first as to the natural division defining those activities which 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will count. [After counting.] should, and those which should aot. on economic and social 
“ne hundred and one Members are present—a quo ! grounds, be assigned to the control of the individual? I quote 
plause, ] p Geum. (4 from the work of Prof. Adams, “ The State and its Relation to 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. Industrial Action" : 

Tellers were ordered. CLASSES OF INDUSTRY. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers [Mr. Page of All industries fall into three classes, according to the relation that 
North Carolina and Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky] announced that | °*!8* between the increment of product which results from a given 


there wer ‘ 6 increment of capital or labor. ‘These may be termed industries of con 
dere were—ayes 53, noes 31. stant returns, industries of diminishing returns, and industries of in 
So the amendment was agreed to. [Applause. ] creasing returns. The first two classes of industries are adequately 
fhe Clerk read as follows: controlled by competitive action; the third class, on the other hand, 
Under appropriations contained in thi t tract sh et er, See ee ree 

‘ =~ A s act no contra s ie Aad i ae at 

made for making or relaying asphalt pavement at a Sishor ee thine FIRST CLASS—-CONSTANT RETURNS. 

trie ) per square yard for a a to the best laid in the Dis- Industries of the first class are such as demand a proportional in- 
ct of Columbia prior to July 1, 1886, and with same depth of base, | crease in capital and labor to secure a given increase in product. 


a more than $1.80 per square yard for laying standard asphalt-block | That is to say, if 2x capital and labor result in 2y product, the appli- 
July 1 po qual to the best laid in the District of Columbia prior to | cation of 3x capital and labor would gain 3y product. The increment 
et hens 1904: Provided, That these conditions as to price and depth | of return is equal to the increment of capital. Al!I those businesses in 
the mse shall not apply to those streets on which, in the judgment of | which success depends on attention to detail and where the personat 
cause JSSioners, by reason of heavy traffic, poor foundation, or other | element of the laborer is brought prominently into view fall under this 
enim th . pavement of more than ordinary strength is required, in which | class. For example, the retail business of merchants is subject to the 
a 'e limit of price may be inereased to $2 per square yard. rule news states. , The at et entetess wiiniiiatie i 
dr, SISSON . g. Retail business: The struggle for s ‘ ss in these busi- 
Inittee p rence Chairman, I offer the following com- mens is a struggle to depress the cost of rendering services rather 

The CHtne than to raise the prices of services rendered, deine ; 
le CHAIRMAN, It is not necessary for public officials to inquire sugar is sold as 
The Clerk read as aa oes will report the amendment. caer be fair dealings demand, for this business is one that admits easily 
Page 99 at SS SOUOWS : of multiplication, and consequently invites competition. The step from 
(Ge einer, after line 25, insert: “ Hereafter’ the street designated as | qa clerkship in a grocery to the proprietorship of a new establishment is 
teenth Stre of the Presidents shall be known and designated as Six- | not a difficult one to take, and for this reason we are assured that the 
vi) Street, In accordance with the plans of the city of Washington.” ! profit of an ordinary grocer will not greatly exceed the salary which he 
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oextensive with 


istries, 


orm to the princi- | 
the rule of | 
We | 


under 
re monopolies. 
tition can secure for 
mpelling comp 
of men to combine, 
es, therefore, which 
only question at 
extra-legal mo- 
aged in the interest 
of organization in 

1 in no other. 
returns cause 
that monopoly be 
Well, that, it is said, 


7} 


as a 


will present them- 
irison the rule 
vate business 
yual, the 
igher will be tl 
to maintain the 
bas no tendency 
is case will equal 
and the only 
purchasers are 


is 
T 


highs 


he other 
purpose 

it with 

he State, 
ing riches. 
y speakiny, 
lagers of 
than 


yre 


lies in the publicity of | 


service. In theory, 
iv under 


rganized direeted 


s with individuals, 
’s self is the com- 
its opera- 

the principal ob- 
lnint in this 


ies.” Their own- | 


irpose of gain, | 


stors in general. 
expect them to? 
‘ell, this may im- 
it it can have a 
of the invester to 
ind rations become the 
ng purpose, where imperative public serv- 
voriad neturally hi: 
adequate to the wor 


WW 


' 


Let me illustrate 


aetion of 


An English railway, some 60 years ago, had the question pre- 
sented to it as to how to 


ecraduate its passenger rates to secure 


returns. Mueh as one adjusts his opera glass in the 


| rates all the way from 6 cents a mile to one-half a cent 


‘tionally . 2s ; 
tiona”y | charge only 4 per cent dividends; and, acting on the 


| Classes I and If of the economists, while the rule of , 
| financiering 


| phones, expressage, and similar services. 


;} most 


lence of competitive prices. 


| the monopoly were broken up into competing groups. 
| eral 


| clude 


| tions to adopt bold measures for gaining control of gover 


| self, will follow ft. 
this metive under the rule of private finan- | 


DECEMBEP 


Au 


99 


es 


cers adjusted and readjusted their passenger rates. They tried 


a mile, 


and found that as the rate was 33 cents a mile or one-half cent a 


mile, the higher charge produced 6 per cent and the lower 


ivate 


motive, or the rule of private finance, they rejected 
whieh would have produced the greater publie ser 
adopted that yielding the higher returns. 

The rule of private financiering is obviously applicablo . 


+h 
Loe rata 


Viee and 


is equally applicable to Clags ELI, to which th a 
and economists formally agsign telegraphy, 4 


ul 


licists 


Against this vie 

have only the misapplication, by the superficial or 

of the doctrine of laissez faire. Let us see what thi: 
Prof. Cairnes says: 


I must ask you, in the first place, to note what this 
laissez faire, if it is to be taken as a scientific principle 
The implied assertion, as I understand it, is this: That. 
beings as they are, In the actual state of moral and 
velopment they have reached; taking account of the physica! 
With which they are surrounded in the world; lastly, a 
stitution of private property as understood and 
modern States, the promptines of self-interest will i i 
all that range ef their conduct which has to do with their 
being spontaneously to follow that tourse which is most for ¢ 
good and for the good of all. Sueh is the assertion with y 
have now to deal, and you will see at once that it involves 
following assumptions: First, that the interest of buman 
fundamentally the same—that which is most for my int 

for the interest of other people—and, secondly, that ; 
know their interests in the sense in which they are coinciden 
interests of others, and that, in the absence of coersion, 
this sense, follow them. 


Applied in its extreme or absolute form, Mil! observes tha 
“it exeludes some of the most indispensable and unanin 
recognized functions of government,” and even Cairnes. far 
from claiming for it finality in application, cautions us thos: 


Only let us remember that it is a practical rule and not a doctrine 
seience; a rule in the main sound, but, like most other sound pra 
rules, liable to numerous exceptions; above all, a rule which must ne 
be allowed to stand in the way of a candid consideration 
ing proposal of social or industrial reform. 

Now, I think it plain that the doctrine of laissez faire has its 
true interpretation in the statement that society ought not 
enter upon fields of activity where the forces of com) 
insure to consumers, who represent the social interest, 

It surely can not be : 
monopoly, since the conditions for the play of individu 

dom and struggle, predicated by the statement of the doctrine 
itself, are excluded in its very terms. But what is an industri 
monopoly? The answer of the economist is: “An industria! mo- 
nopoly may be defined as a business superior to the regulating 
control of competition.” And what are its advantages 
characteristics? Their answer is: 

Provided a business admits of something like military organi 

ided the details of its management have been well worked 

its extension to meet new demands may be accomplis! 
I duplicating what already exists; and provided the socia 
which it suppties is widespread and constant, exclusiveness in! 
ment must lead to efficiency of management, if only men of a 
ability may be found to assume authority. Under such conditio 
service may be rendered at less cost to the public than if the age 
There are se 

reasons. why this is true. The faet of an assured demand [0° 
services rendered admits of the closest calculations; the extent of ti 
demand also allows of a minute application of the princip 
of labor; the absence of any rivalry between competing concert 
s the necessity of expending more capital than is requil 1 ft 
econemical performance of the service; and, what is per a 
importance as any other consideration, there is no temp 
speculative methods of management which lead to the « 
necessary losses of one period by the arbitrarily high profits o! 
Thus the possibility of cheapness and efficiency seems to Re t 
nature of a monopoly. This is the beneficent principle of \ 
tion was made, and the practical question is how to reatize 
of this principle for society. (Prof. Adams, The State, etc.) 


It is strongly pointed out by the sociologists that ; 
plication of this maxim of laissez fafre, and the cons 
neglect of society to discharge its true functions wit) res 


usly 


f any promis- 


merely 


e of d 


. ‘ 
‘ — 


| monopolies, is charged with serious dangers. 


The policy of restricting public powers within the naet ae 
limits tends to render government weak and inefficient, ane 


. . ee hy fT 
| government placed In the midst of a society control! oe 


ment: this 
mercial spirit will quickly become a corrupt governimen’ 2 
turn reacts upon commercial society by encouraging Prive 


' 


Thus the doctrine of laissez faire overreaches itself; for | apl 


| of the rule which it lays down— 
s not yet found the re- | 


Major premise: All human interests are the same. 1 if left to him- 
Minor premise: Each man knows his own interest, anc + ® 
Conclusion: The best possible form of social relations will 
from the unrestricted play of industrial freedom— ween public 
* * * will absolutely destroy that harmony Sn ae action. 
private duties essential to the best results im either dom: 

( Ibid.) : 


: f the 
Mr. Chairman, I shall not, at this point, take the Ue) 
House to point out the moral adduced in the last e& 


and 











shal] not compare the public morals of New York and Berlin 
in ane! railway history; nor of London and San Francisco in 
er of the telephone. Nor will it be necessary to point to 


ard eontrast presented by our untainted postal system, the peer 
of any postal organization in efficiency and honorable history. 


it is enough, sir, to add at this poimt that the conclusions of 
authorities are much more than mere dicta. Every im- 
it country of the world—England wholly, as to the tele- 


these 


an only but recently—has long adopted these views. I 
insert later a list of them whieh finds the United States looking 
very solitary, with only Spain fer respectable company. The 


authority of the above conclusions ef science, supported by the 
t unanimous examples of other countries, will be argument 


pare t to most people for like postal assumption here. They 
will i taitively liken the telegraph and the telephone with our 
ex: -rience with the express companies and the parcel post, so 
long delayed by certain causes; and will feel that at least the 


ace of constructive statesmanship has crossed the Atlantic and 
inspired a great party, suppressed for two generations, with its 
noses to serve mankind. But, sir, I should be derelict to 


rest the argument on the authority of examples, however gen- 


era] and impressive; and so I must ask the patience of the 
H while I enter into a minute analysis of the facts which 
g approach to businesslike conclusions on this subject. 


ANALYSIS AND COMPARISON, 
THE TELEGRAPH, 

We have had generally stated the elements necessary in the 
administration of a monopoly to secure its maximum utiliza- 
tion for the social welfare. Let us catalogue these elements 
and, applying them to our subject matter, ascertain which, the | 
pri ivati ve or the postal, exploitation of our great public 
monopolies in the telegraph and the telephone are conducive to 
the greater public service. -But before presenting the data on ! 
the subject let us briefly summarize the conclusions reached by 
the economists: 

(2) That the store and farm are competitive, not monopolis- 
tic, in character as shown by the circumstances that the prices 
are fluctuating. But the telegraph and telephone services are 
not truly competitive; their prices do not tend to fluctuate. 
Thus they have the price characteristic of monopolies. 

(b) There being no competition the rule of private financier- 
ing obtains, if the monopoly be privately owned; the higher 
the price secured the higher will be the profit. 

(c) Conducted with this motive (private) the utilization of 
the monopoly is restricted to rendering only that degree of social 
service consistent with maintaining such prices. 

(d) Accordingly, the private conduct of a monopoly is not 
productive of its highest utilization or greatest social service. 

Social efficiency: These maxims may be illustrated in the 
most direct way. In the United States there was up to the 
ties something of competition between rival telegraph com- 
panies, and at competing points there were 10, 15, and 20 cent 
rates. The inevitable law is that such interests will not com- 
pete when it is more profitable to combine. There is now a 
complete concentration of the Western Union and Postal Tele- 
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street car fares, electric lighting charges, even the price of gas, 
and transportation rates have, 
increase of business, telegraph rates remain the same as they 
were fixed by these companies in 1888. 


ef public financiering and conducted by the post office. 
price levels there generally, as well as social 
conditions, resemble those of the United States, 
missible to compare the service there with our own. 
the minimum rate under private financiering of 25 cents in the 
United States, the New Zealand minimum rate is 12 cenfs. 
illustrates the normal functioning of the telegraph monopoly 
publicly and privately financiered, 
normal in relation to their facts of ownership. 
meant to say tifat if the private financier should discover that 
only the lowest rates would produce the maximum of profit, 
and the public 
sure the most extensive public service, we should immediately 


generally, gone down with the 





In New Zealand the telegraph system is under the principle 
Since 
ational 
will be De 
AS i 


and educ: 


it 


ag: 


This 
as 
for both rates are equally 
By which it is 


financier that only the highest rates would in- 
have the New Zealand rate in the United States and the Amer- 
ican rate in New Zealand. 

But is it equally true that the rule of private financiering pre- 
vents the highest sociul service or full potential use of this 
particular form of monopoly? In answer I will continue the 
comparison with New Zealand: 








Country. Rate, ‘for 10 ) 

+ ila- 
. 
¥ 
} ‘ 
Se asa. 8h AOS bosib Ls) Bie dese cas | 12} 809 il 
ee FAR i. s « 00 cnetpebtinchntei fe enbubesmerrnqewens 30 25 to $1.00 | LlU f 
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@epnhemtietnnmeienen: citinieittttnscidinianieiny al ' 
t 
Thus, under what appears to be similar price and wage levels f 
and social and industrial conditions, we have a telegraph insti- ' 
t 


tution under the rule of public financiering yielding 
times the social service attained by private financiering. 

From this experience we adduce another conclusion. The New 
Zealand State compares with one of our own of like extent and 
| population. Its experience indicates a potential demand of eight 
telegrams per capita per annum for the United States, 
eighths of which fails to find a permissible rate, and is thus aaa 
pressed by the relatively prohibitive tariffs under private finan- 
ciering. If this be the case, the defects are economically unpar- 
donable; for in offending against the law of normal! efficiency, 
by an almost complete failure to perform the function, the func 
tionary’s right to control becomes forfeit. A high rate, the 
highest rate, of profit, even at the cost of excessive prices, soci- 
ety may be willing to grant as a concession to the rights of the 
private financier; but a radical failure to consummate its func- 
tion and afford effective accommodation for the normal require- 
ments of society is to be fundamentally delinquent. At this 
point I shall insert a tuble giving the telegraph rates and the 
social use made of them here as compared with the postal tele- 
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It appears that we rank second in postal rates an‘ first in 
utilization, while we rank seventeenth in the telegraph rate 
charged and ninth in resulting social service. 

Mr. Chairman, having applied these economic principles as 
criteria to determine the social efficiency of our telegraph 
service, let us now apply the standards of economics tu them to 
determine their administrative efficiency. 

ADEQUACY OF ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. Chairman, I present now the elements or factors laid down 
by the political economists as necessary in the working organi- 
zation of a monopoly in order that its service be rendered at 
the lowest cost, and that society should realize the benefits of 
a monopoly in the class of enterprises for which that form of 
capital and labor is economically and socially adapted. The 
elements are stated to be: 

(a) Unity and exclusiveness of organization. 

(b) Details of management well worked out. 

(c) Facility for extension by mere duplication of existing 
structure. 

(d) A social demand for the service which is widespread and 
constant. 

(e) Adequate abilit; 

Results: 

(f) Service at less cost than if broken into groups, because 

(gz) Assured demands for service admits cf closest calcula- 
tions. 

(h) Extent of demand admits of most minute division of 
labor. 

(i) Absence of rivalry reduces to a minimum the amount of 
capital and other expenditures necessary for the performance 
of the service. 

(j) Speculative management is eliminated; 

(k) And thus, with public financiering motives, 

(1) The maximum of cheapness and efficiency is rendered 
possible, 

Mr. Chairman, it is, of course, not a matter of criticism that 
the telegraph monopoly is lacking in a main essential—the 
public-service motive. As a privately financiered organization, 
sucti 4 motive IS against nature and should not be asked. 

It is only by the employment of these factors that the highest 
utilization of the monopolistic institution can be attained. As 
we review them let us notice which kind of financiering, the 
privative or the public, is most adapted to virilizing the re- 
spective factors, 

(a) Unity and exclusiveness of organization: That this is a 
primary essential is almost a truism, admitted on all sides. 
The Bell Co. frankly justifies its war of capture or destruction 
of its rivals on this ground, and but recently in its campaign of 
advertising against the procedure of the Department of Justice 
for the enforcement of the antitrust laws declared: 

We believe that the highest commercial value— 


in authority. 


In which they mean to include the element of public service— 
can only be attained by one system under one common control, and 
that it can not be given by independent systems unless they are con- 
trolled by agreements in effect making them a single system-—and that 
is what the Bell system is. 

I propose to take up the challenge these advocates of private 
monopolies make. In another part of the advertisement they 
declare: 

We believe that the public would in this way get all the advantages 
and avoid all the manifest disadvantages of public ownership. 

In treating this challenge “ public ownership” shall be taken 
as equivalent to the principle of postal control and administra- 
tion of telephone and telegraph communication; and, not to be 
unfair, the principle of private financiering shall be treated as 
equivalent to the Bell Co.’s own administration of its telegraph 
and telephone properties. In this comparison I shall make no 
complaint against the Bell system for the doing of anything 
which the average private investor does with private property, 
and shall only subject their claims to the tests of facts and 
social economic principles, with a view to determining the prem- 
ises of the challenge, namely, that the private policy “ gives the 
publie all the advantages of postal administration without its 
disadvantages.” 

THE ADVANTAGES. 

Mr. Chairman, the challenger has not defined what it means 
by the “ advantages of public ownership.” I shall, therefore, be 
under the necessity of doing so. I shall do so as briefly as pos- 
sible, and I presume it would include the following: 

The postal system gives nondiscriminating service rates as 
low aS any in the world: 

(a) The 1 and 2 cent letter rates, good to all our possessions, 
to Canada, Great britain, and Germany, and to the farms of 
the country. 
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(b) The cent a pound, or 2 (2.38) mills per mail 
educational publications consisting of the magazine, 
ical, and newspaper of the country. 

(c) The parcel post, extending to the farm with rates as low 
as 5 cents, against the 25 cents hitherto charged by the pri- 
vately financiered express service. * 

Besides these, it dispatches money and pays interest on qo. 
posits, insured by the indubitable security of the Nation and 
performs other services. All these services it renders as cheaply 
as any other postal system, stated in terms of money (except 
Japan), and in terms of price levels performs them, along with 
Canada, for the lowest payments in the world. These aro 
some of the advantages of public or postal financiering. And 
we ask no consideration in this comparison for the higher wages 
of the postal employee of the United States or of the higher 
price levels here, nor for the fact that railway mail transpor. 
tation is paid for here, which is commonly not the case e 
where. 


Piece, for 
the period. 


lse- 
THE DISADVANTAGES, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the “ disadvantages of public owner. 
ship.” The challenger has not defined them, and so I wil! be 
obliged to do so. The disadvantages would probably be al. 
leged as: 

(a) Postal deficits of the past. 

(b) Alleged unsatisfactory political phases in relation to 
postal personnel. 


With regard to the postal deficits, they assuredly represent 
only a small part of the amount of social service rendered under 
statutory public policies for which the public is not directly 
called upon to pay. The franking privilege (1.85 per cent of 
the total postal service), the carriage and handling of second- 
class matter for educational purposes constitutes 29.24 per cent, 
carried at about one-seventh its proportional cost: these are 
the items which take the form of a “ deficit,” only because the 
department has no “ public-service” statement showing the 
amount and value of service rendered, like a railway does. If 
such a table were presented there would be no deficit, but a 
surplus of very many millions, quite as many millions as the 
telegraphs and telephones show as the profits of their private 
financiering. This very clearly appears when we charge to the 
franked matter and the second-class educational mail pieces 
the rates charged on other postal matter. Thus only 5.19 per 
cent of postal revenues are derived from the 29.24 per cent of 
the total postal services devoted to such second-class matter, 
and no revenues from the 1.85 per cent of such service given to 
franked and penalty matter. 

It can be readily seen, therefore, that 25.90 per cent of the 
postal service goes unaudited, and that a correct statement of 
its services would credit its receipts with that additional amount 
In that event the department would have shown a surplus at all 
times since the war, and in 1912 a surplus of more tha 
$60,000,000. 

The classification of the postal deficit as a “ disadvantage” 
fails, moreover, to comprehend the distinction between private 
and public financiering. The test of success in the former is 
the degree of profit it brings the private investor; in the latler 
the test is the degree of social service rendered. This argument 
of a deficit might be as well made—and doubtless would be if 
the financial motive existed for making it—against the public 
roads, schools, and colleges, not to say the churches aud other 
eleemosynary institutions which are all expenditure and show ne 
audited fiscal profit. But the challenger has disavowed such 
standards of the private financier and proposes to justify its 
tenure of these public monopolies on social service princip'<s. 
Even so, it can not call that a deficit which simply represen's 
unaudited services to the Nation, performed at its command 
upon grounds of settled educational public policy. Moreover, 
these deficits are in another sense chargeable to the my 
of the private financier who has succeeded for 40 years 12 ~<A 
barring the postal system from the very profitable function of t é 
parcel post. Had this business been in its hands the we 
would have shown no deficit, but surpluses in much the ~ 
number of years. The initiatory experience of the very ee, 
service we now enjoy shows that even with the most ~ 
tial reductions in the rates the service is highly profitable 
department. 


The postal personnel: In pointing out the “ disadvannee 
of public or postal administration I confess I may not ; so 
the satisfaction of the challenger, however sincerely I * ith 
deavor to divine its meaning. I am simply crediting © in, 
making those objections commonly made when I . ie ag 
“ deficit” and now to the grumbling one occasionally a - 
inefficiency in Government employees. But is ee aly, i2 
ployee ineflicient? Let us see what it is he does. 
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the main, it is to handle the mail piece. How. well does he per- 
form this work? Here ts the record for 27 years: 
Mua Cost per 
average 
Number of mail piece, 
mail pieces in cents, 
r em- 


ployee per 
annum. 


Estimated num- 
Number of} _ ber of pieces 
employees. | mailed, including 

foreign matter. 


122, 698 
127, 283 
134, 112 
129, 295 

53, 857 
162, 855 
171, 780 
178, 018 
183, 916 
189, 671 
194, 533 
199, 846 
208, 873 
215, 904 
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Mr. Chairman, during the years of that record not only have 
the units of service more than doubled, but city and rural de- 
livery have been added, virtually doubling the quality of the 
service. And not only has the quality nearly doubled, the 
cost of service, as we see, has been reduced for each piece. Sir, 
I invite any privately fimanciered public service agency to com- 
pare its record as against this. Can any telegraph or telephone 
company—yes; can any public-service corporation enter the 
lisis on this showing of advancing efficiency and progress? 

At this point it may be interesting to compare our postal ac- 
complishments with that of other nations. At the same time 
tables showing our telegraphie-servyice performances are intro- 
duced for comparison with accomplishments in these services 
by the postal systems of other countries. 


Number of postal-service units per postal employec. 


Country. 
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Mr. Chairman, from this table it appears that Belgium is first 
‘ad the United States second in postal efficiency among all the 
hations of the world. Amd if Belgium were not composed vir- 
tually of one large «ity with suburban surroundings I think 
We should really ramk first. 


Traffic density and efficiency. 


Country. 


Preees> 


With three times the traffic density per office the telegraph 
companies of the United States still do not take first place in 
product per employee. ‘the reason for this will appear a little 
later. Here attention is called to the gross amount of idle plant 
implied in the small number of telegrams per average day—not 
more than 10 messages per day. This compares with 193, the 
average mail pieces per day for the average postal employee, 
with its collection, 620 miles of railway transportation, distri- 
butions, and deliveries over the city and rural routes. 

I have thus far treated the question of efficiency as related 
to the amount of work or product which privately financiered 
and public financiered monopolies secured from their employees. 
But I put it to the serious judgment of the House whether the 
question of efficiency ought to be decided on such narrow 
grounds, Ought not such a question include a comparison ‘of 
the rates charged to the public and consequent degree of social 
service? 

Mr. Chairman, my preceding remarks have been mostly de 
scriptive of the results under the principle of public and private 
financiering. Only by general analysis have they suggested, 
on a priori grounds, the processes of fact which cause the dis- 
appointing results where private financiering has been allowed 
to take the place of public financiering in the conduct of,A4he 
telegraph monopolies. At this point, sir, it becomes necessary 
to make a painstaking investigation of the minute facts and 
circumstances comprising the management and workings of 
these agencies. If the inefficiency of our telegraph networks, 
as conducted in the United States, is plain, while our posta! 
agency and competitive industries show, at least, more than 
the average efficiency, it may be that the particular causes of 
such inefliciency can be identified and brought to light. Let us 
take up these agencies of communication and compare their 
methods of operation with those of the post. 

EFFICIENCY OF TELEGRAPHIC ADMINISTRATION, 


Recurring now to the elements of organization essential to the 
highest utilization of a monopoly for social purposes we can 
dispose of the first, “unity and exclusiveness,” by the mere 
statement that there are some 25 telegraph companies do- 
ing commercial business, and that two of them duplicate their 
agencies in more than half of the country. The next element, 
“efficiency in details of management,” will require more elab- 
orate discussion, 

Mr. Chairman, the public is familiar with the high state of 
simplicity attained in postal administration, especially in deal- 
ing with the mail piece and gafeguarding the revenues. I have 
had experienced telegraphers outline the processes and acts of 
attention devoted to the telegram under private administration 
of these agencies. They are, in part, as follows: 

HANDLING OF COMMERCTAL MESSaAGEs. 
THE TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 

1. Figures charges on telegrams. 

2. Reads each message for purpose of properly deciphering it. 

8. Marks on each message “time filed.” 

4a. Enters each telegram on sheet “ receiving clerk's record.” 

5. Turns in cash to local cashier. 

6. Sends telegram. 

Tb. Puts time sent, numbers, sending and receiving operators’ sig- 
nals on telegram. 

8c. Checks off numbers on number sheet, and initials sheet. 

RECEIVING OPERATOR. 

9. Recetves and transcribes telegram on proper blank. 

10d, Checks off number on number sheet and initials opposite the 
number. 

DELIVERY CLERK. 

lle. Makes wet copy of telegram. 

12f. Puts delivery number on telegram. 

13¢. Makes out delivery sheet for messenger. 

14h. Enters telegram on “ delivery clerk's record.” 

15. Incloses telegram in envelope and addresses envelope. 

161. Examines delivery sheet to see telegram is properly receipted 


for. 
17j. Collects cash from messenger to cover “collect received” tele- 
ams, 
orask. Turns in cash to local cashier. 
MESSENGER BOY. 
19. Delivers tel m to proper addressee. 
201. Secures t for telegram on delivery sheet. 
21. Collects cash on “ collect” telegrams. 
22m. Returns delivery sheet and cash to delivery clerk. 
RECEIVING OPERATOR (RELAY POINT). 


23. Receives and transcribes telegram on proper blank. 
24n. Checks off number on number sheet and initials sheet. 


SENDING OPERATOR (RELAY POINT). 

25. Sends telegram. 

260. Times telegram, etc. 

27p. Checks off number sheet. 

Here, then, are 27 acts or processes, for 16 of which (the 
lettered ones) an argument of elimination might well be made 
with the introduction of the stamp and other simplified postal 
methods. 

But whatever may be thought of the susceptibility to elimi- 
nation of half of the above items, it is believed that the fol- 
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lowing, some 52 in number, all accounting processes, would 
give way under public management to the prepaid or postage- 
due stamp. We find it safe to intrust nearly three hundred 
millions of postal revenue to such stamps now. 
OPERATIONS tN THE ACCOUNTING DEPARTMET, 
CASHIER (LOCAL). 


up and balances “ receiving clerk's record” of messages. 
up and balances “ delivery clerk's record” of messages. 
up and balances money-order clerk’s sent-and-received 


1. Checks 

2. Checks 

3. Checks 
record. 

4. Checks up “charge accounts” weekly or monthly bills of cus- 
tomers for messages, 

5. Turns over above four accounts to bookkeeper. 

3. Checks up receiving clerk’s record, branch offices. 

7. Checks up delivery clerk’s record, branch offices. 

BOOKKEEPER (LOCAL). 
Records cash received, daily receiving clerk’s record. 
Records cash received, daily delivery clerk's record. 
. Records cash received, “ sent’ money orders record. 
. Records cash received, “ received’’ money orders record. 
. Records cash received, receiving clerk’s record, branch offices, 
. Records cash received, delivery clerk’s record, branch offices. 
. Records all charge accounts. 
. Records payment of charge accounts. 
. Makes out weekly balance sheet. 
CHARGE ACCOUNT CLERK. 


Makes out charge accounts (weekly and monthly). 
. Balances with bookkeeper. 
. Sends out bills of charge accounts. 
AUDITOR’S OFFICE (LOCAL). 
cashier “receiving clerk's” 
eashier “delivery clerk’s”’ record. 
2. Balances with cashier receiving clerk’s record, branch offices. 
8. Balances with cashier delivery clerk's record, branch offices. 
. Checks up number sheets of main and branch offices. 
. Keeps book record of branch office receipts. 
3. Inspects “sent messages” to see that they 
and operator's signature. 
Makes daily record of messages on forms supplied for “ Sent 
paid,” “ Sent collect,” “‘ Received paid,” “ Received collect,” for public, | 
press, and Government accounts. 
28. Statement of Government me 
general auditor. 
29. Statement of Government messages sent collect, for Government, 
for general auditor. 
30. Statement of Government messages received paid, for Government, 
for general auditor 
81. Statement of Government messages received collect, for Govern- 
ment, for general auditor, 
32. Statement of messages upon which there are other line tolls, for 
‘ral auditor. 
>. Makes daily check sheets for each city (amount of tolls). 
é Makes statement of “ deadhead”"’ messages. 
35. Makes monthiy statement of uncollected messages. 
36. Sorts all messages as to cities. 
. Sorts all messages as “ sent paig.” 
38. Sorts all messages as “ received paid.” 
39. Sorts all messages as “ sent collect.” 
. Sorts all messages as “ received collect.” 
41. Figures amount of tolls on each message. 
42. Files all messages by dates. 
43. Answers all check-error sheets. 
44. Makes daily statement of “sent” press report (number of words 
and city). 
15. Counts number of words in “sent” press matter. 
46. Makes daily statement of “ received collect’’ press matter. 
47. Counts number of words in “ received collect” press matter. 


If it is objected that all these are very little things, let it 
be remembered that so, too, is the telegram; and that if it is 
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to be loaded down with an accounting burden only to pe Cor 

pared with the accounting applied to a carload lot of fre; “ 
in railway transportation, as the express companies haye = 
with their packages, the 25-cent minimum of the railway anq 
of the express company and the like minimum of the telegra h 
company become logical enough, even if economically indefens 
ble for a mere electrical letter. 

It is exactly accurate to say that merely affixing the ¢; 
to the letter replaces these 47 accounting processes w 
individual telegram under postal practice. That is, the postal 
system realizes the first great canon of a publicly financicraj 
monopoly. Its “details of management have been well worked 
out.” 

It is not meant to criticize the fiscal management of th 
telegraph companies here described. There are many reasons 
why the conservative private financier may find it essential t) 
employ all the processes set forth, although under postal fingp. 
ciering the postage paid or postage-due stamp would safely 
suffice. The same phenomenon of relative rather than actyg| 
waste or inefficiency appears in the handling of the parce! py 
the express company when compared with the Postal Depart- 
ment. 


amp 
ith the 


List or EXPRESS PROCESSES. 
THE EXPRESS COMPANY, 

Ascertains the rate to be paid, 
Makes out waybiil. 
. Copies waybill into record of shipments “ forwarded.” 
. Copies same into record of shipments “ received.” 
Makes statement of “ shipments sent’’ to auditor. 
Makes same of shipments “ received.” 
Auditor checks waybills against record of “sending” agent, 
. Auditor checks same against record of “ receiving” agent. 
9. In case of “ through” waybills previous items repeated. 
10. Auditor makes division of percentages going to express company 
and the railway or railways. 7 

11. In case of “through” waybills auditor makes like division of 
percentages between express companies and railways. 

Affixing the postage stamp replaces all these processes in 
the post office. 

If the postal system were to copy express practice; that is, if 
it had to keep in view such a set of privative relations to the 
shipment, the first pound parcel rate would have at least to be 
doubled to pay the expense. It is likely true that the tele- 
graph companies would find it as impossible to eliminate these 
accounting processes as do the express companies. At the same 
time, the postal method finds the stamp a sufficient accountant 
and conservator of its revenues. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


If the privative relations imposed on the administrative de- 
tails of telegraph operation constitute such a tax on its per 
sonnel as the preceding analysis suggests, one should expect 
that other elements of expenditure would be substantially in- 
volved in the criticism. There is here inserted a balance sheet 
of the companies for 1902, the latest year available for which 
anything like an itemized expense account is given by the 
census. The items are also stated in percentages, and it is 
obvious that some of them would be rendered unnecessary UD- 
der postal mauagement. 
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Compiled from special report of United States Census, telephones and telegraphs, 1902. 


[Pages 101-102.] 


. Gross receipts from operation 
. Operating expenses, total 
3. Salaries, total 


2. Wages, messengers 
3. Wages. all other wage earners. 
. Operation and maintenance........ > 
. Legal expenses 
. Rentals, offices and other real estate 
. Rentals, conduits and underground privileges 


. Telegraph traffic paid or due other companies , ............2--ccccscencccccnccdecfeccecccccceess 


‘ 


. Miscellaneous 


‘Males. 


| 


| Number of | 
employees | 
of each 
class. 


Per cent of— 


Average 
annual 


Receipts. Expenses. | earnings. 


Operating 


Earnings and 
x income hee 
($26,592,411). 


$26, 592, 411 
1, 162, 632 


2, 898, 588 
8, 862, 349 


573,369 
573, 088 
839, 360 
130, 287 


9, 220, 948 
194, 890 
875, 213 

7, 808 


724, 826 
529, 053 


‘Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Commercial telegraph systems, 1902. 
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Compiled from special report of United States Census, telephones and telegraphs, 1902—Continued. 
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~ Per cent of— 
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Average 








Receipts. Expenses. eoeaine Earnings and kage ee *) annual! 
_ a income from mo earnings. 
| ($26 02, aii) all sources hs 
eat ($40,930,038). | 
, {-—— teens ; i — — — 
— tind : | | 
90. Net earnings from OMOTRRIOM... onc cccce ss ci ccdsesectecccccessccesecccescseccuece | $8,708,158 | | 
91. Income from CUNGT GU cick s so ckd s acdnnmnce tip edeseedoccsigqoeticccsssce Ens cane ant daittimwinasetewne I 
». Dividends on stock of other Companies. ......-..-0-+.+-ceeesesesseceeecesseeee-e Ay tbache cendanens Ba eyed 
3. Lease of lines, wires, AMG COMGUIES.... :...---.---0e-serereessenenserereceeeereese EEE traiebomtouuahiites cps nticictssinkoaundteanieh 
94, Rent from real CSO. <2... - ose ener ee nnn cecwececnnscencccessccecesescecccese ln ic onttnmedniadel th tania hand RannBadinciteetiedi 
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Of the above items of expenditure it is apparent that Nos. 3, Siete ard aie aartir kate aca paiita ax 
14, 15, 16, and 19, amounting to 26.8 per cent of operating ex- | ae 
penses, night be eliminated, which would thus leave but 73.2 | Cental | Sains to 
per cent of the operating cost. If to that be added the interest ; | number of 
on Government capital at 3 per cent for the value of the post offices 
agencies, we should have the necessary cost of the telegram for | ——————___________ — —__—— 
that year. FO rae ce eee ae abv, Adeeb $e. ctu Ltol.4 
We shall see later that the cogt per message should decrease oe ee acer Canine eorutr ppereetenrany quae eda swevens yes =f cae. 
with the increase of the traffic, as shown with the mail piece, | japan saa 8 
and another element of economy thus be added, but I shall defer | Switzerland. .............. 2.22.20... eee eee od ttoLs8 
the statement of a schedule of tentative rates for more thorough uae Sethe cn seweensenseeneecetereneeereeeeceseeetennneens tee ternees : to 20 
treatment. The intent has been to show the failure to realize | Austria. 9220001 1 to 22 
operative economy by merely confederating otherwise autonomous | Denmark... ....... 2.0.0.0... 2.0.0 cece cece eee en cece eeeeeeeceees 1 to 3.0 
eroups, the mere juxta amalgamations of which, in the cases of | United States !..... 0.1... eee e cece eee cence en te ence e ee eeees ito 7.7 


the Bell telegraph and telephone systems, as well as the Mackay 
companies, and their rate-making agreements, producing none | 
of the advantages or operative economy of a pure monopoly, but | 
instead only an effective power to fix the rates most desirable | 
to the owners. 
To the foregoing wastes should be added nearly the entire | 
expenditure of the rival company where its lines and offices | 
duplicate another like service. To speak to the very point | 
itself. the expenditures and eapital costs of either the Bell or | 
the Mackay telegraph companies, where their lines serve the | 
same territory, could be almost wholly eliminated, since either | 
system is probably adequate to handle all the traffic at the 
duplicated points. j 
INADEQUACY OF EXTENSION/ 


It has been suggested that substantially fhe entire capital and 
current expenditures of the rival telegraph company is wasted 
with reference to competitive territory. The antonym of this 
condition is the absence of any telegraphic service at points 
which are unattractive to private finance. There are 64.022 
post offices and branches in the United States and but 6,828 
(107) offices maintained by the telegraph companies them- 
selves, although they treat some 22,282 railway-signal stations 
is telegraph offices. Converting the railway telegraph into 
phone signaling ig reducing this rather doubtful claim for 
proper geographical distribution of the telegraph service, where, 
with the railway business having necessary precedence and 
amounting to double that of the commercial companies, the 
citizen's message, even where service was given, came as a 
third and last attention. ‘These telegraph offices are main- 
tained by the railways at their own expense and for their own 
)urposes, and would be quite as available for the postal ad- 
iitistration as they are now to the telegraph companies. 
rhey can hardly be claimed as belonging to the service rendered 
by the telegraph companies proper. And while we are on the 
subject of giving the public the “advantages of public owner- 
ship, Without the manifest disadvantages,” a comparison of the 
service rendered under postal administration elsewhere and 
private financiering here may be of interest. 
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| not be made of the postal system. 











1 Commercial] offices, maintained by the companies. 

Two telegraph offices to three post offices, at least, elsewhere, 
but one to over seven here. 

Stated in another way, the commercial telegraph companies 
maintain less than one (0.8) office for 10,000 of population in 
the United States, while their rate averages 36 cents per mes 
sage as against 16 cents in New Zealand, which maintains over 
18 (1851) telegraph offices to each 10,000 of its population. 
Why, sir, the nearest county seat to this Capital, with 1,500 
population, is without a telegraph office. Such a statement can 

When this is considered in 
connection with the fact that New Zealand gets a working 
efficiency of 3,715 telegrams per employee per annum out of 
its personnel—telegraph—and the American companies but 
3,487, it is not difficult to see how far the private financier falls 
short of realizing that higher efficiency which economists de- 
clare feasible in properly financiered monopolies. 

4 TRAFPFIC-KILLING TELDGRAPH RATE 





Mr. Chairman, the most serious exaggeration of the high cost 
of service per message in Western Union finance remains to be 
stated. It is the factor inseparable from the financiering of a 
private price-making monopoly. I refer to the necessarily low 
or inferior plant utilization practicable, when measured in 
terms of units of service attained, where the rates are made 
with a view solely to the object of maximum profit. That they 
are so made by our telegraph systems we have already seen. 
Now, the effect of raising the price of any commodity or service 
is to correspondingly diminish the effective demand for it, and 
this principle is well exemplified for the telegraph service in 
an experience which I shall take the time to relate. The fol- 
lowing statement is taken from page 26 of “ Investigation of 
Western Union and Postal-Teiegraph Cable Cos.” by the Bureau 
of Labor: 


In this connection it is interesting to cite the case of the Chicago & 
Milwaukee Telegraph Co., which was organized in 1878. It began by 
charging a 10-cent rate for 10 words and 1 cent for each additional 
word between Chicago and Milwaukee. It does principally a board-of- 
trade business, having its office in the board of trade building in Chl- 
cago.s In 1878 the Western Union cut the rate to 5 cents for 10 
words, or one-half cent a word for all words between these points. The 
Chica & Milwaukee Co. met the cut so far as quotations were con- 
coened bes kept up its 10-cent rate on orders, and this rate continued 
for several years to board of trade members. Finally, in 1904, the 
Western Union raised the rate to 25 cents for all except members of 
the board of trade, to whom a i5-cent rate still obtains, and the smaller 
com y raised its rate to 15 cents for 10 words and 1 cent for cach 
additional word to all except board of trade members, to whom it gave 
a 10-cent rate. Later it made a 15-cent rate to all. It does not de- 
liver messages except by telephone. and will not accept a message for 
deliv: to other than board of trade members, unless the delivery can 
be made by telephone. * 

The company reports handling an average of 354 messages a day, at 
an average charge of 174 cents per message, on a rate of 15 cents for 
10 words and 1 cent for each additional word. This Chicazo and Mil- 
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waukee rate is perhaps the only survival of the low rates which were 
wiped out by the understanding between the Western Union and the 
Postal Telegraph Companies, referred to by Mr. A. B. Chandler, ex- 
president of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., in his testimony before the 


Industrial Commission, March 5, 1901 (printed in Vol. IX, p. 195), as 


follows : 

“Q. Have you any understanding or 

regard to a division of business or in reg: 

ting business?—A. We have no agreemen 
the Western Union Co. with reference to any di 
| > no interest in our company, its property, or its business, at 
have no interest in theirs; but we an understanding with 
respecting rates and respecting certair iethods of competition, the 
S t ‘ i ? t are equivalent to pay- 
an end to that form 


agree! 


with 


and other 


is had 
jurious extent to 
} a large number 
particularly, and the 
had been established by the 
were done aw with, it 


business done on that basis 


* 


ich understanding wa 
listance rates 
rates—that 
mpanies 
F the more the 
he doer of it.” 
‘he sequel of this episode is that the Bell system at length 
ured control of the Chicago & Milwaukee Telegraph Co. and 
ubstituted the well-known Western Union rate. 
! ; ne under the 15-c« rate and under the 

103. 2 


wt, 


me ‘o-thirds increase in the rate 

of the traffic of about one-half, and this is, 

x to the principles laid down. It appears 

cured about 19OS a 

that the gross receipts were $1 for 1909 and 

».71 for 1912, and since the expenditures about equaled 

receipts in 1912, it is apparent that the gross operation, when 

divided into the number of messages, makes the operating cost 
per message nearly double that of 1909. 

The accounting report of this company giving the items of 


of course, 
the com- 
nd about 273 


" ‘ . . y) . o tn 
iS cents per message in 


S 563 92 


disbursements is referred to as a clear illustration of the high | 
| conversations, local, toll, and long distance, for a year is taken, 
Certainly, 40 per cent of its expenses would be suscep- | 
The motive of the | 


expensiveness of private as compared with postal administra- 
tion. 
tible of elimination under postal auspices. 
increase in the rate for those making it 
they secured about as much revenue for 

they did for the normal number of 


was, however, that 
nalf the messages as 


messages: 


able to dismiss two operators and two messengers, saving their 
salaries as profit. But the effect, none the less, was to ent 
the plant utilization by one-half and reduce the service to the 
public by an equal amount. By the same set of causes the 
operation cost per telegram was nearly doubled, 

WASTES OF DUPLICATION. 

Finally we have the competition of the Bell telegraph and the 
Mackay or Postal Co. The former has 220,938 miles of pole 
line and the latter 66,154 miles. The Postal Telegraph Co. has 
its complementary offices maintained by itself or numerous 
constituent companies. Nearly all of these are stationed at 
points where the Western Union maintains like offices. It is 
almost accurate to say that if one of them were to instantly 
withdraw from all these points the remaining company could 
handle the entire business without substantial increase of men 
material. At sueh points there is a profit for both com- 
panies, although at 50,000 points where they have no offices, 
but which their wires mostly pass, the Postal Department 
maintains its offices without profit, using the profits from the 
larger ones to recoup the loss. Here is a fundamental defect 
which private financiering can not overcome. It will exploit 
to the point of wasted plant and personnel at the points of 
profit, but naturally refuses to apply its excess revenues from 
such points to maintain its services at nonremunerative points. 

Need it be suggested that the Postal Department at all these 
50,000 points has its agencies established and that where the 
wires are in the neighborhood to be connected with its existing 
offices no additional expense would be incurred to furnish 
these services to that large portion of the publie now denied 
them? ‘Thus the plethora of service in the cities would be re- 
moved to the towns and country to correct the entire absence 
of service there. The Morse operator could be employed where 
the traffic justified. At the fourth-class or even third-class 
office, where it did not, the automatic receiver or mechanical 
sender or the phone might be employed to forward the message 
to or from a reguiar office. All this with only such additional 
expense as the traffic at such points would make necessary in 
extra compensation to the postmaster. But I need not detail 
the complete adaptability of the postal system te readily ab- 
sorb this secondary form of communication, in nearly all in- 
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» your competitors | 
» method of con- | 


| economic energy employed among the lowest in the world. 4 
| all these failures are according te the laws laid down py, 
forms | 


prevailed | 


very | 


having | 


I have a state- | 


has resulted in a | 


and with the | 
reduction of the service to the public by one-half they were | 
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starces, without any of the costs which now attend telogrann, 
except for maintenance and the wages of its operators, tinemnes 
messengers, and necessary technical engineers, Pr 

Mr. Chairman, it is evident that our private exploitation of +) 
telegraph agencies of communication fail to gratify the Jaws os 
either administrative or social efficiency. Their rates aro 4,, 
highest, their services the lowest, and their product per yi: . 


Adal | 


nd 


the 


political economists of our time. 
THE TELEPHONE. 
ANALYTICAL AND COMPARATIVE, 
Mr. Chairman, so far I have placed under survey the telex; 


ub 


agencies in relation to the postal systems of the principa) coun 
tries of the world. My next duty is to apply the same stana; rig 
of economic science to the telephone. In-doing this I shall tin: 
it unnecessary to repeat what has already been stated of 
telegraph where the matter is obviously equally applica! 

shall I repeat the opinions of the economists whose cri 


Lill 


| mean to apply to telephone administration. 


EFFICIENCY OF TELEPHONED MONOPOLY. 

The canons of efficiency are the same for the telephone ; 
telegraph: 

(a) The social test: What is the degree of service rendered 
to the public? 

(b) The economic: What does it cost the public? 

(c) The publicist: What are the social influences? 

How do these compare under private and postal financiering? 

The telephone service subdivides itself into, first, the loca] 
and, second, the toll and long distance, and the statistics for each 
of these is twofold in character; that is to say, there are the 
varying rates fixed in the contracts corresponding, differing iy 
the different cities and towns of the country, by which the pa- 
tron secures a limited or an unlimited lecal service. or a meas- 
ured, or a one or more party line service, or by which for toll or 


nd 


| long-distance conversations the rate is graduated into day and 


night distinctions. Then there is the rate which is constituted 
from the sum of all these; that is to say, the total number of 


and for each class, respectively, is divided into the receipts 
from that class, thus giving the average local, toll, and !ong- 
distanee rates collected. This rate is called the statistical rate 
or average charge; the former, the tariffs paid by the patron. is 
called the tariff rate. I shall first present the local rates for 
the different countries statistically and compare them with the 
letter rates prevailing in each country: 

Letter and local telephone rates. 


| Letter rat 
Country. ; ; : ex 
- 9 parone rate. 


Per cent. 

$0. 026 | 55) 

. 026 2 

- 015 200 

026 333 
- 036 
020 
. 026 
- 020 
028 
.020 
. 020 
. £20 


- 020 


Norway (private)..........«c0<ss<« ocuneeh 
cin dn <dhined><iedetinn en0gepmbens 


Denmark (private) 

Dmstrie.. . ..2. . nccnoscsecs. ids deo cba 

| Aor 

Germany 

Netherlands 

UIOMR. 6 sink. eee paid bes Sun cénae 

Switzerland .... .. <nncise+<scswe+cncnseeses 

United States (Bell Co.)......... coneeeees 14 020) 

TerneMi Ng... 5... oculssstheebebenenon saa 15 - 020 | 
16 , 020 


eo 
BER Sewmssenwrme 


! Belgium, 1911, 2 Phone rate exceeds letter rate. 


Thus we rank but fourteenth on the phone charge and 
1 of 3 out of 16 countries in which the local rate exceeds 
letter rate. It will not do to say that our letter rate is too 
or does not pay. It yields, in fact, a profit of just eon 
The local and other telephone rates given for the | nited States 
are those of the Bell system for 1912, embracing about two- bine 
of the entire traffic. Our mutuals and the indep mdents { 
much lower rate, according to the statistics of 1°", win 
brace all companies. The Bell system in that year se oy Li 
twice the rate for its service which was collected by ' 
pendents, presumably a local service as good as the Bell 

Let us review this 1907 American experience: 


Average rate and operating expense per mcesei’ — 


Equals rat 
Rate. per yt ar. 


$0. 0047 | 
“oui | 
0211 


Independents 
Bell system. ......... 
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The above table includes local, toll, and long distance for the 
independents and the Bell, whose statistics, taken from the 
census and the Bell report for 1907, were as follows: 





. . Number of 

| Receipts. Expenses. messages. 
ee . pine Sichsttsgi 
Rell __....e+ceaidansinde aneennnnane $128, 556,506 | $87,908,000 | 5,977,000,000 
independents. . ....ccesesesagnenesenss | 95,227,581 | 29,782,004 | 4, 829,547,007 


he Bell data are taken from its own report, while the inde- 
pendents are taken from the census by deducting the Bell fig- 
ures. The item of Bell receipts represents an estimate of 
87,803,306 for its long-distance receipts, being double the amount 
of the item ‘‘ Net $3,901,653 from telephone traffic.” The item 
for maintenance and depreciation, $34,665,700, in the Bell ac- 
count largely represents an element of undistributed profits 
which have been turned into new construction or purchase of 
other companies, the whole of this element for a series of years 
representing, according to the report of 1912, the sum of $165,- 
000.000. This item probably largely accounts for the alleged 
much higher operating expense per phone of the Bell system. 

Mr. Chairman, I haye now to present, comparatively, the toll 
rate as statistically ascertained for the different countries. 
Except in the United States and where otherwise stated, the 
service is postally conducted. 

Average charge, interurban. (toll) and long-distance. 











rranct 






etherlands 


Ne 


Country. | Rate. | 
| 


It will be observed that under the Bell system the United 
States, among 15 countries, takes the eleventh place. But this 
table may be unjust to the other countries, and especially to 
Denmark, Belgium, Hungary, and Austria. Their interurban 
statistical rate ineludes the receipts from their whole long- 
distance service, while it can not be certainly determined 
whether the interurban for the Bell includes their “long-dis- 
tance” receipts, properly speaking. To make the comparison 
certain, in this respect, it will be necessary to compare the tar- 
iffs of the different countries for their long-distance service. 


Long-distance tariffs. 











| } 
Country. 100 miles. 300 miles. | 500 miles. | 700 miles, 
— _— ——— ee} — Rn arene as 
(6) Sweden. .....scescansmeneaenaeee $0.08 | (a) $0.13 @) $0.20 | (a) $0.34 
(b) Norway........csheceheneeeee 09} (kK) .24 k) .36 (m) .38 
Francd.......sssceeumeeenee -10| (0) | m) .38 (k) .8 
S) Ttaly........<0ceessenneneeeae -19 (ec) .36 (n) .3 (c) .58 
(¢) Belgium....... cece -19 (m) .38 (c) .53 (g) 1.25 
(f) Denmark...... -20 3) 38 h) 60 | , 
(g) Japan Fe ae .20 ad) .38 #} - 82 |. 
(h) New Zealand. +24) (f) 40 0) 1.50 |- 
\!) Great Britain........cccsessees 24 Dr, CMD [oitoecedcusas|eccnahuccons 
(5) Getmany .......ccndennneeene 24 1 ao | 
(1) Australin. ........ccaueeneneuel -32 _ he, 4 ERB Oe ' 
(®) Austria...........cucpenee cba wen Care sO lake atteuee ee ae oe 
(n) Hungary.........cccccstesceds ee AOR) SOE. & -chdbouds De Mien tinw oaks 
USSR... .. 2. 0c ace nn teen | EE ita atiee tt naalwiirak a cuphees ceeds adie 
p) United States (Bell Co.)...... .60| (p) 1.80! () 3.00! (p) 4.20 


Nore.—The letters preceding the name of each country are used to identify the 
Suntries to which the rates given for 300, 500, and 700 miles belong. 

Thus the Bell system gives the United States the fifteenth and 
last place in the seale of efficiency with respect to long-distance 
charges, This is a most serious circumstance for us econom- 
cally and socially, in view of the American scale of distances, 
4S may be seen in our average freight haul, which is ten times 
- of Great Britain, and from four to five times as long as in 

le other countries. This circumstance but lightly reflects our 
heed for utilizable rates over the telephone for the scale of 
‘stances which separate the centers of communication in the 
whited States. The Bell Telephone has an even rate of 6 mills 
“ie for a three-minute conversation: and a thousand miles 
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therefore commands a Bell charge of $6 per talk. This happens 
to be about the same rate (7.53 mills) the railways secure for 
hauling a ton of freight a mile. But the railways do not make 
their charge arithmetically progressive. If they were to do 
so their rate on the longer distances would be so high as to 
sweep such traffic from the rails. What they do in fact, al- 
though not in theory, is to double the charge as the distance 
quadruples, thus the charge for 25 miles might be 10 cents per 
100 pounds, first class; the rate for 100 miles would be 20 
cents; for 400 miles, 40 cents: for 900 miles, 60 cents; the rate 
increasing not arithmetically but according to the square root 
of the number of miles, Thus if the charge for a phone call 
were placed at 10 cents for 25 miles, on the square-root formula 
it would increase to 20 cents for 100 miles, 40 cents for 400 
miles, 50 cents for 625 miles. In fact. such a rate would 
slightly exceed the long-distance rates on the continent. 

Continental rates for long-distance compared with square-root formula. 


} 

Country. 25 miles. | 100 miles. 300 miles. | 400 miles. | 500 miles. | 700 mile 
Sletten Rishi sasdeienehtiteika |- ached 
OIE. cnmeccicca $0.04} $0.08 $0.13 $0.20} $0.20 $0.34 
POs dads ancee . 07 | .09 34 PR ad ca 
PONDS. adcsccs.ce . 05 | .10 35 43 53 | 53 
ts cihniiinatbis | -10 | .19 38 .38 hs. 
an 2 cane sdiiciee -10 EEE l-nttid ning -faduese tad oly 
ES SA | .07 2 sae Tanehvvnan ieee , 
Germany............ .06 . 24 | 24 36 | 36 18 
REELS: s «sti phniene .12 a) .38 38 Rick cnds 
Hungary ......... a -10 .19 | .38 - 38 | .38 
Average continental 

in athint E a nal 07 -16 | .30 36 .37 | 45 
Formula rate........ -10 .2 35 40 5 | As 
Bell rate............. 25 | 60 1.30) 240) 3.00 | 2 

i | | | 








It will be urged, of course, that prices are higher here; but 
they are not higher here, they are higher in Europe on the 
copper and poles, which mainly enter into the capital cost of a 
long-distance line; higher by the price of the transportation of 
such material from this country to the Continent. It may cost 
more to conduct such a line here in the expense of personnel, 
but the difference could hardly be more than 10 per cent of the 
continental rate. It is true, however, that a special charge is 
made abroad for an urgency, or preferential, use of the line, 
but its payment secures one the preference, while with the 
Bell system the day charge is all the same and one has to wait 
his turn despite the rate. The truth is that no attempt is made 
to justify the Bell rates on the grounds of social efficiency. 
This is frankly declared by the present managers of the 
Western Union and Bell telephone system. I quote from the 
report of the Bell system for 1911: 

Instantaneous and immediate transmission of communications is 
as yet a convenience or luxury, although under modern methods of 
business and commerce it is an economical alternative to the cheaper 
mail service in business operations. The use of the telegraph may be 
a popular convenience, but it is not a necessity and is still confined to 
the comparatively few, and for that reason should be at the cost of 
the few that find benefit and profit in that use. 

This is bold language. We are virtually told that of the three 
great agencies of communication only one, the letter post, may 
be used by the people, and that the other two, the phone and 
the telegraph, are conveniences or luxuries, not popular neces- 
sities, and for that reason should be at the cost of the few, i. e.. 
of the rich, to which class largely the present rates confine the 
service. But this is not a justification. It is a confession. 
These tariffs are the scandal of public-service rates the world 
over and are endured because the service is known only to 
those in easy circumstances, who overlook the rates in the 
glamour of the marvelous character of the process of com- 
munication, 


THE TARIFFS. 


The statistical charges give but a very deficient conception of 
the situation as to actual telephone tariffs. While there are 
many points at which a phone may be rented on the basis of 
yearly tariffs of $24 for business and $18 for residence service, 
at such points the number of subscribers are relatively low; 
and as a matter of fact, with the Bell system at least, the rule 
of 5 cents a call comes more nearly expressing the rate available 
to the public. This is seen in the following examples allocated 
according to the density of the different centers of population. 


Table giving annual tariffs, flat-rate service, for leading cities of different 
countries. 


a sethantes centered ictal ices $21. 44 
aL, nace ounebuneninah qunettnandianavanin aibemmasaealiiiiian 24. 44 
i aoe RN Rea cncgnia commenantundbien aantngnmneaiehinititsbeatiniin na iteiaimgiitint tidal ditt ie = 
aaa actin ania aiaaia dll lnethialiiaited tat adiieaet 32. 00 
tape al anaes ctnhieeemenaiie tel eeeineentainnsdbendetiniieendtitaneliteniemasasiead 24. 00 


Be, EO BOOMING... - oc acct ceccacneneasoe nenesan 34. 09 
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nual tariffs, 


countries- 


flat-rate servic 
Continu 


) cities of different 


_.__ $100. 00 
84. 00 
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ds foreign average 300 per 
ymparisons based on the flat or unlimited service rate do not 
adequately present the field of traffic. While, except in small 
towns and for the residence service, the flate-rate business works 
out the lowest average charge per call, it does not reflect the degree 
to which a popular use of the service may be had. To measure 
ibilities we must go to the limited or measured service 
r which the user is asked to pay in accordance to 
unber of calls. This comparison can not be made as sim- 
for the flat-rate tariffs without circumscribing, which I 
lo by taking selected numbers of rates as, for example, 
st per call of the first 2,000, 5,000 10,000 calls for 


. ; 1% . 
irty business lines. 


Rates per call for measured service in principal cities of the world. 


call. 


alls. | 10,000 calls. 
' 


$0. 0100 
0238 
. 0060 
- 03812 
- QOS6 
. 0283 
. 0129 
. 0240 
- 0100 
- 033) 
1.0043 
. 0330 
1, 0077 
- 0400 
.0171 
- 0265 


$0. 0116 
. 0360 | 
. 0100 | 
- 0336 
-0106 
. 0866 
0140 
. 0280 
- 0160 
. 0360 
0086 
. 0860 
1 O154 
- 0420 | 
. 0197 
. 0487 | 
- 0123 
. 0371 


200 
250 


‘Computed on flat rates. 


A rival of the Bell system gives the following table of com- | 
and after competition, presumably | 


parative rates before, during, 
fiat rates: 


Bell rate after 
competition 
| Wiped out or 
| Bell found it 
impossible 
| to kill com- 
| petition. 


Bell rate 


Bell rate 
before com- i 


,lirit 


com- 


Richmond 
York, Pa 
San Jose, ( 
Dubuque, lowa.... 
Winona, Minn.... 
Savannah, G 
Mobile, Al 

Lynch 
Roanok« 
Norfolk 
Oswego, N. Y 
Kenosha, Wis 


’ 
’ 
i 


4s 


48 
4s 


. 4 
" on 
36 
42 


54 
49 


Postal telephone rates, like mail rates, are uniform for similar 
Services. The following table of the same rival gives the rates 


1 Competition. 
* Recently this rate raised to $125; competition presumably removed. 
* Baltimore and New York limited to 5,400 and 5,700 calls. 
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of the Bell system for some 60 cities, graded from the }yjo) 
to the lowest populations. ‘The letter (c) indicates coy or; 

— depressing influence of competition on the raj 
vious: 


Cs 


| -+-——— 


No.| 


“w 
fo Se 


2 on 
i 


a 


- Louis, Mo 
Boston, Mass 
Baltimore, M« 
Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, N. 
San Francisco 
Cincinnat 


COnmIS Crm Conde 


Wash ton 
Los Angele: 
Seattle, 
Indiana 
Providence, 
Rochester, N. 
Denver, Col 
p : 
+orland, Ureg 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Oakland, Cal 

| New Haven, Conn 
I TN a orihis ornidtieditens> Baise > tneiebbiiiys 
Scranton, P: 


Hartford, Conn 
rrenton, N.J. 
Springfield, Mass 
Wilmington, Del 

re SAORI: FOG. « ciikninscdukinbdihaatuesesbak’s 
= ; 


sNOTlOix, 





Savannal 


Portian 





Dubuque, lowa 
Tampa, Fla 
Roanoke, Va 
Jackson, Mich 
Decatur, ill 
SAE, 1D coca pscccnipeeepneaannnind 
San Jose, Cal 
Newyort, R. 

| Fresno, Cal 
Everett, Wash 

| Burlington, Iowa 

| Alameda, Cal 
Oswego, N. Y 


Nore (a): Limited to 5,700 calls; Manhattan district only. Nore 
(b) : Limited to 5,400 calls. 
Twenty-four cities, averaging 342,486 in population. pay an averaze 


rag 


| rate of $53 under competition, while the remaining 36 cities, 2) 
| ing 188,629 in population, without competition, pay $81. Even whe 
competition is absent there does not appear to be any rational order 
|} of rates. Stockton, Cal., with 23,253 ae pays the same rate 
($60) as Des Moines, Iowa, with 86,368, and pays twice as muci as 
Johnstown, Pa. with 55,482 population, and only $24 !ess than Chi 
cago, Ill., under competition. 

I should utter a caution against the spirit of prejudice likely 
to be elicited by the great disparity shown in the rates under 
postal and private financiering. The gentlemen who are e- 
ploiting this service for. profit as their private property have, 
| doubtless, decided correctly that the American rates yield th 

very maximum of profit. This is what people do in the con- 
duct of a hotel, I suggest. True, this is what we «!! should es" 
if we could; it is the normal rule of private financiering. re 
competition plays its part where monopoly private financiers 
is inadmissible and protects us from ourselves. So we do 10 





blame the individual. He is obeying the laws of his nature. 
But the Government, without whose incidental approval or PT 


tection such a monopoly could not exist—is it to be ee 
ens to 


less for abandoning its function and submitting its citi a 


rates 
n justly 


exactions which are the scandal of public-service 
world over, and with which only our express rates Ca 
be compared ? 

The effect of these abnormal distance 
tion of the service may readily be seen. 
urban conversations per phone in the differen 

| follows. 


rates upon the utiliza- 
The number of imter- 
t countries 15 as 


, 


7 





th 


7 
ck 
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Long-distance conversations per phone. 


Number of 
conversa- Rank. 


634 | 
348 | 
301 | 
159 | 
142 | 
135 | 
130 
125 
109 
73 
69 
62 
45 
44 
37 
34 | 


tre CO DO 


2m ~) 


€ 


Clim Ooh 


og 


ee et te et et et et 


“4 





man, it is apparent, of course, that telephone rates 
fy the law 7 social efficiency and the pronouncement 
from the Bell Co., far from making apology, dis- 
‘oneern or obligation in that respect. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY. 


ook now into the question of the operative efficiency of 


| 


of the employees and wires caused by rates which to that ex- 
tent are prohibitive of potential utilization; the plant is sub- 
jected to low”service performance, while the same cause oper- 
ates to deny society its use. This statement is susceptible of 


illustration in the experience of American telephone administ 
tion. As we have seen, the Bell average charge in 1907 \ 


re 


iS 


| 2.11 cents per call, while that of the Independents was 1.14 cents, 


or about half. The employees of the former were 90,324 and 
the latter 52,112, which divided into the total calls gives an 


| efficiency in number of calls per employee of 65,287 for t 
| Bell and 92,868 for the Independents per annum. Traffic 


tages were with the Bell, in that it had 578 phones | 
while the Independents rated only 295. 

We reach the same conclusion for the telephon 
reached for the telegraph. Private financiering fails 
either the maximum of social service or the maximum of nt 
utilization. Its rule condemns the agency to a half marketh 
ef its production, to less than half of its potential yield 
Society under its rule must sacrifice half or more of the utility 


| of this great agency of public communication. Suppose the 


| immediate transmission of communications is 


vately financiered telephone as compared with its public | 


| management in other countries. 
Tclephone operative efficiency. 


j | . 
Phone calls | Postal units | 
per em- rem- 


ployee per ployee per Rank. 


| 
annum. | annuum, 


53, 621 
33, 697 | 
40,321 | 
38,930 


26, 056 
23,025 | 
21,820 





the column for phone efficiency the Jong-distance or inter- 
all is included and rated as equal to four local calls in 


iis purpose the postal-serviee unit is treated as the average 
piece and the telegram as equal in service to 10 mail 


farmer should organize into a monopoly, restraining the mar 

keting of half his wheat production, half the normal yield, 

the theory that the half crop would produce the same reve 

as the whole. Will the defender of half service and double pay 

reply that the cases are different; that the “instantaneous and 
as yet a 

venience or luxury, confined to the comparatively few, and 


that reason should be at the eost of the few that find benefi 
| profit in that use”? It remains to be seen whether this 


bitious rival of the atest function, like the express compa 
can defy the public for 40 years. 
ADEQUACY OF ORGANIZATION. 
Mr. Chairman, in treating of the telegraph I presented tl 
ments or factors laid down by the political economists as ne 
sary in the working organization of a monopoly, in order that 


| Service be rendered at the lowest cost, and that society shoul 





realize the possible benefits of a monopoly in the class of enter 
prises for which that form of capital and labor is econo1 ] 


|} and socially adapted. But it may not be amiss to restate then 
here for application to our telephone agencies. The 


are stated to be: 

(a) Unity and exclusiveness of organization. 

(b) Details of management well worked out 

(c) Facility for extension by mere duplication of existing 
structure. 

(d) A social demand for the service which is widespread and 


g | constant. 


(e) Adequate ability in authority. 
RESULTS. 
(f) Service at less cost than if broken into g1 
(z) Assured demands for service admits of 
tions. 
(h) Extent of demand admits of most min 


| labor. 
mands upon the personnel. The column for postal efficiency | 
serted to show the performance of the postal personnel. 


s, while the local call is rated as equal to one-half mail | 
. or unit, and the interurban as equal to two mail pieces. | 


ic 


nds of employees of the telephone and post are included 


i the cases of Norway, Russia, and Belgium, where the 
performances per employee reach as high as 146,854, 
’, and 98,715, respectively. It appears that the American 


tries, in institutional efficiency or product per employee 
What is the cause of this disparity? An inferior Ameri- 

sonnel? No; the record of the American postal per- 
nswers that charge. What, then, is it? My explana- 


is that it is the deterrent influence of high rates on the 


of the traffic and consequent plant utilization. Ob- 


(i) Absence of rivalry reduces to a minimum tl 
capital and other expenditures necessary for the 
of the service. 

(j) Speculative management is eliminated. 

(k) And thus with a public-service motive, 

(1) The maximum of cheapness and eflicie 


| possible. 


statement. While these service valuations are only as- | 
lions, it is believed that they are approximately accurate 
ertainly in no case unfair to the phone service, as may be | 


Mr. Chairman, it is, of course, not a matter of 


, | the telephone monopoly is lacking in a main 


public-service motive. In a privately financiered o 
such a motive is against Pe and should not be as 


| the other elements, while it may be painstaking, 
| structive to deal. 

ystem ranks secund among 16 countries on the pvail | 
ntries the Bell Co, on the phone ranks but ninth, among | 


UNITY OF ORGANIZATI 
Exclusiveness of organization is, of course, d 
Sell Co. where a rival service has found location. 
extent does it possess unity of organization e 
There is likely to be a great deal of misappreh 


| point, and unity of administration may be erroneous), 


‘ly the amount of traffie will depend on the rate. If it | 
d cost me but a cent a call, I will use the phone freely; 
‘ost Ine a nickel, I should probably restrict my calls. So, | 

hot only may the message rate be so high as to discourage 


) 


se of the phone, but the rate for phone subscription may 
In short, to a vast majority of the people the degree 


zation depends on the cost, and these as subscribers will 


‘ess at the higher rate than they will at the lower. | 


W performance therefore represents the unutilized time ° 


to exist merely from the fact of the concenfrative | 

control the making of rates. Thus the Mackay and 

companies have agreed on rates, just as the fire insurance com 
panies have done. But in neither of these instances is it 
claimed that unity of management or organization has been 
attained. The perfection of unity and of exclusiveness—excep 
as to the express service—is, of course, found in the postal 
organization. In which class will the Bell system be assigned’ 
I think it clear that it can be assigned in neither; that it is 
not an organization in the organic sense, but an amalgamation 
+ 
t 


1T 
mycka 


for which the most appropriate word of description is tha 


useu 








' 
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by its officers, namely, the “associated companies.” But an 
“amalgamation” or a system does not imply the reduction of 
methods to the ultimum of simplicity, or the number of pro- 
cesses to the feasible minimum. If the structure of each com- 
pany amalgamated, with its distinct officialdom and accounting 
institutions, is preserved, as would appear to be necessary 
with a distinct legal proprietorship for each, then, while the 
methods of a holding company with a majority of stock may 
give the power over rates and appointment of officials for the 
constituent company, this mode may be far from reducing to 
2 minimum either the personnel or the interproprietary trans- 
actions. 

It is this method of controlling rather than cf assimilating 
the different exchanges which characterizes the Bell system; 
in fact, the expression employed is “ the Associated Companies.” 
Thus, speaking of them, Mr. Vail says: “ The organization as 
constituted will be flexible enough to enable any vrearrange- 
ment to be made of the whole or any part, in any way which 
may be found necessary or advantageous from reasons of policy 
or from business or legal reasons without affecting business.” 
The aim has evidently been to so articulate the different ex- 
changes that they can be used for a common purpose and yet 
so preserve the autonomous elements in each to meet any busi- 
ness or legal situation that may arise—the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, for example. Such conditions preclude simplicity 
and singleness of process, the concomitants of economy and 
efficiency attained by the institution possessing unity and 
exclusiveness of organization. That the Bell system is not 
organized to realize the maximum economies of a single organ- 
ization is seen in the comparison of its operating costs per 
message as compared with the independents on a preceding page. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, 

Sir, it appears that despite our high price and wage levels 
in the United States we take first place as to postal rates. 
Among 16 countries we take but fifteenth place as to telegraph 
rates; among 15 countries, but tenth place as to interurban 
telephone rates; among 12 countries, only the eleventh place on 
local telephone charges; and among 11 countries we take the 
eleventh, or last, place on long-distance telephone charges. 

Mr. Chairman, let me explain the significance of these con- 
ditions. Recurring to the analysis of industries placing mer- 
chandizing in Class I, with its law of constant returns; farming 
as Class II, because of its law of diminishing returns; and such 
industries as the post, the express service, and the telegraph 
and telephone in Class III, under the law of increasing returns: 
The first two classes belong to the realm of competition, and 
therefore to private financiering, while the third class—the 
public-service monopolies—belong to the domain of public finan- 
ciering. Now, what do we find? That in the United States 
Classes I and I[—the store and farm, privately financed, accord- 
ing to their natures, and acting under circumstances of struggle 
and competition—are unquestionably among the most econom- 
ically conducted of their kind among nations. That our postal 
service, publicly financed, in spite of our high price levels, is 
giving rates the lowest prevalent in the world, and possesses 
the very highest working efficiency; while the two examples of 
the third class—the telegraph and telephone monopolies, like 
the express companies, subjected unnaturally to the rule of 
private financiering—rank among the very lowest in working 
efficiency and among the highest in the rates exacted from the 
public. 

I think it apparent from all these comparative experiences 
that the doctrine of laissez-faire is clearly inapplicable to the 
telegraph and the telephone; i. e., that these public agencies 
of communication do not belong legitimately to the field of the 
rule of private financiering. I quote Prof. Adams again: 

In taking the position here assumed it need not be implied that one 
is arguing either for or against State socialism, but merely that the 
doctrine of laissez faire does not permit society to realize in any ade- 
quate degree the benefits of organization in the form of monopoly. 
This is true, for several reasons, but especially because there are many 
industries which, from their nature, are monopolies, and can not, there- 
fore, be safely consigned to the guidance of the rule of private finan- 
ciering. It is certainly absurd to say that a business superior to the 
regulating influence of competition, conducted according to the principle 
that the highest possible price should be demanded for services rendered, 
cun be managed in a spirit of fairness to the public. Such a business 
ought to be made to conform to the rule of public financiering, but 
the common prejudice aroused by the teachings and superficial applica- 
tion of laissez faire renders this difficult of accomplishment. “ In 
some countries,” says Mr. Mill, “the desire of the people is not for 
being tyrannized over, but in others it is for an equal chance to every- 
body to tyrannize.” So long as public opinion refuses to enter upon a 
candid analysis of the nature of industries for the purpose of discoy- 
ering which of them may be safely consigned to the guidance of com- 
petition, large numbers of private monopolies will be maintained. If 
men persist in thinking themselves free because the law grants them an 
equal chance with their fellow men to become monopolists, the great 
majority will pass their lives in that state which even conservative 
writers call commercial dependence. Bastiat is right when he speaks 
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of the interest of the consumer as identical with the “ socia) 
in so far as this question of monopolies is concerned, for 
when we regard the problem from the point of view attainoe< 
sidering the collective interest of society that we can secure 
preciation of the relation of government to business activity. 


To what conclusion does all this lead? Plainly, I Suggest, to 
the conclusion that we are violating the laws of sound public 
economics. Plainly, I suggest again, that we have violateq the 
laws of economic science in giving to the functionarios of 
private finance those things which were not theirs. ‘here is 
a law of private finance; there is a law of public finance. Each 
has its subjects upon which, properly confined, each wi)! nor- 
mally operate for the maximum of human service. We have 
ignored, or rather misapplied, one of these laws by giving over 
to the private financier a postal duty. Let him rule in his own 
field restrained by the laws of competitive industry, he will 
prove a social servitor and a blessing. But give him the fiejg 
of public finance where his instincts of profit making cay only 
be misapplied, and those unwelcome results are shown to fo). 
low which would be expected to follow if public finance wore 
applied to store and farm, namely, high prices and the lowest 
social and operative efficiency. 


COMPETITION. 


Mr. Chairman, with regard to this method as a corrective 
agency, I can not do better than quote from the work of Prof. 
Holcombe, one of the Harvard economic studies, entitled “ Pyp. 
lic Ownership of Telephones on the Continent of Europe.” 
After stating the theory of competition in relation to prices 
generally, he speaks of the telephone service: 


The difficulty with the theory of competitive rates in the telephone 
business is that the liberty of choice between rival undertakings js ijly. 
sory. No two competing systems can offer the same range of communi- 
cation. The subscribers to one system will have no means of con- 
versing with those to the other. Consequently the prospective sub. 
scriber is not free to compare the price levels and conditions of service 
of the rival undertakings. He is compelled to join that system to which 
are already connected those persons with whom he most desires to 
converse. 

Moreover, unless he is so fortunate as to find all those persons with 
whom he desires to converse connected to the same system, he can not 
choose between rival services without being thereby deprived of the 
possibility of effecting a certain proportion of the communications 
which he would like to carry on by means of the telephone. The utility 
of the telephone lies in its marvelous power of transmitting the spoken 
word and reproducing it at a distance. The greater the number of 
persons who are enabled to converse with one another, regardless of 
intervening space, by means of a telephone system, the greater is the 
utility of the system. The most useful telephone system would be one 
which, like the postal service, reaches everybody. hatever excludes a 
portion of the community from participating in the benefits of a tele. 
phone system impairs = so much its usefulness. Now, a competitive 
undertaking does just that. The subscribers to each undertaking are 
debarred from carrying on telephonic conversations with the sub 
scribers to the other undertaking. If there are several competing sys- 
tems, the impairment of the usefulness of the service is correspondingly 
greater. If there were as many sellers of telephone service as buyers, 
and all were determined to remain in the business, the telephone would 
have no usefulness at all. 

Since the policy of free competition offers no adequate assurance of 
reasonable rates for telephone ice, the question at once arises, 
How shall they be determined? e only alternative to competition 
is monopoly of some sort. The fo of demand and supply will oper 
ate under a régime of monopoly, under one of free competition, but 
the results will not be the same, In the latter case the interests of es 
monopolist will ordinarily lead him to fix his rates at a level which is 
intended to yield him the maximum of profit. Having adopted a tent 
tive schedule of rates, he carefully observes the extent of the Geman 
for his services at those rates and them, if need be, stil t ’ 
actual sale of his services verifies his calculations. His purpose a ae 
is to make as i — the oe, that ee ——— 
from his gross receipts a e expenses » 
sequently, under ‘oo of unregulated private monopoly rates are 
certain to be exorbitant. : 

In the telephone business, to this disadvantage, from the viewpoint of 
the community of monopolies in general, must be added a fusther soe 
disadvantage. Not only is there no against — seas 
but also there is no security that the distribution of the total ¢ “4 
between the different classes of telephone users will be made - . fs 
calculated to promote the widest utility of the service, ouch as pA. 
For the criterion of a sound monopolistic rate policy is not the git 
utility of the service but the est profit the monopolist. a t. 
tunately the two do not coincide. There will, for example, om = 
centive to extend the service to wider circles of users unless = es 
extension will increase the gross receipts more than it will incr ap 
operating expenses. The enhanced profits, therefore, which the ~y4 
olist will obtain from those users whose demand for the sey co 
least elastic will not be put into extensions for the ies seit 10 
whose demand is more elastic and to whom, consequent ys Seer 
duction in price would mean a great increase in satisfact! _ the tele 
oly rates will not enable the community at large to derive re oe 
phone service the maximum of satisfaction. Therefore they 
reasonable rates. he 

Two courses are open to the public authorities in order to ‘a - 
interests of the community at large. They may ie expected t0 
ment of the monopoly to a ee yg t, who wil shaoot to set 8 
adopt a pater of unreasonable rates. ey may then . hizhest rates 
limit to his unreasonableness by prescribing in a jennee - jeter redue- 
that he may lawfully .harge. y may even provide t" rinally, they 
tions of rates when profits shall exceed a certain gg oF ‘community for 
may secure a certain measure of compensation to t e comch as they 
the distress caused by the unreasonableness of the gates. 
may be, by stipulating for a share of the monopoly protts. minister 

t Ives to ad 

he alternative is for the public authorities themse es ete power t 
the monopoly, and thus preserve in their own hands comp 


interest,” 
8 onl 
1 by on 
a just ap- 
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en 
—_— 


take whatever steps they may deem expedient in order to secure to the 
community the enjoyment of reasonable telephone rates. 


Ilis final conclusions, after a complete survey of the Continent, 


are: 

In the telephone business competition is a failure. Considered as an 
automatic arrangement for maintaining an accurate adjustment of the 
supply of telephone facilities to the demand, it easily gets out of order. 
So ong as it remains in order its effect is to diminish the utility of the 
service to render which telephone facilities are created. For a while it 
is capable of bringing about low rates and stimulating a rapid develop- 
ment. Sooner er later, however, the self-interest of the competitors or 
the disillusionment of the public authorities will cause the termination 
of competition and the substitution of a régime of monopoly. This has 
heen the result everywhere in Europe where competition has once ex- 
isted, except in Stockholm, and in Stockholm the bankruptcy of the 
private company or the hae of its business by the Government is 
only a matter of time. ompetition as a permanent status in the tele- 
phone business is neither desirable nor possible. 


REGULATION. 


Mr. Chairman, there are many things to be predicated of regu- 
lation, of course, and I shall make no attempt to cover them 
all. Among them, however, are some effects that are certain. 
A régime of regulation will— 

(a) Eliminate competition. 

(b) Strongly tend to erystallize the rates and, with them, 
local discriminations. 

(c) Remove personal diseriminations. 

(d) Limit extension to places of sufficiently high profit to at- 
tract private finanee. 

(ec) Thus defeat the attainment of the maximum extension of 
social service. 

The three first propositions are exemplified in our railway 
history of the last 10 years and im that of England for 20 years. 
The progressive decline in ayerage rates, which began with the 
introduction of the railway, continued in beth countries to the 
time when the State exerted its power and conyerted the un- 
stable rates into legal rules. In neither England nor here has 
the average rate fallen substantially since. I say such rates, 
including any local diseriminations, crystallize under regula- 
tion fixing them as rules of the State. The shipping interests, 
unable to set one railway underbidding the other, urge reduc- 
tions upon the regulating power, only to be met by the pro- 
prietary defenses of the railway owners. And they, when try- 
ing to secure rate increases, are met by the defenses of the 
shipping interests. The antagonistic forces are so nearly equal 
that, impeded by the complexity of the subject matter and the 
inertia of court procedure, they meet only in an impasse, with 
a triumph usually in favor of the status quo. 

But there is a more profound reason for the impasse thus 
reached and the practical inability to reduce rates under regula- 
tion. It is the instinct of respect for private property so highly 
developed in modern civilization. The stockholders earnestly 
defend their right to the profits their capital and enterprise have 
created; the effect of reducing the rates renders so uncertain 
what the rate of profit may be; moreover, its reduction affects 
not merely the dividend they are to receive but the commercial 
value of their eapital itself, a reduction of from 12 to 6 per 
cent, cutting such value in two for purposes of sale; all these 
deterrents, with the ability of the conductor of the enterprise to 
Suppress or disguise those inner facts of his business, of which 
he alone has intimate and real knowledge, usually leave but one 
safe recourse for the regulating tribunal, and that is to heed the 
inevitable doubt in the proprietor’s favor. Count von Bismarck 
has summarized the weakness of the regulating theory as fol- 


lows: 


, The attempts to bring about reform by laws have shown the futility 
ax hoping for a satisfactory improvement through legal measures, with- 
out trenching materially on established rights and interests. 

State ownership is necessary to attain unity and economy under con- 
ditions in harmony with the public welfare and to secure direct atten- 
“ion to public interests which do not permanently find sufficient further- 
ance and protection in the hands of private corporations whose object 
i$ gain. he inadequacy of private management and State supervision 
becomes daily more obvious. 

Mr. Chairman, efficacy has never been claimed for regulation 
as ‘ method for obtaining the maximum social service. Take the 
case of the Bell Go. controlling the Chicago & Milwaukee 

telegraph Co., which raised its rates per telegram from 15 
to 25 cents, abridging its former social service nearly 50 
per cent. Contrast this with the British post office in 1885 
reducing its rate from 24 cents to 12 cents and increasing the 
mn cr of messages about 60 per cent. In the former case 
e "e was an increase, perhaps a justifiable increase, of profits 
th the private owners; im the latter there was a slight loss in 
It revenues, but a tremendous gain in public service rendered. 
ae back, then, to the fundamental principle involved in 
ae rule of private financiering. Regulation is helpless to in- 
on private investor with a public-service motive; and 

‘Hout that motive, not the maximum social service, but nat- 


the 
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urally enough for the investor, the maximum return on hi 
investment, is the rational rule of conduct. 

Conservative students of the telephone subject do not propose 
or consider regulation as a means to attaining the maximum 
of utilization in this service. I shall quote again from 
work of Prof. Holcombe on this subject. He says: 

The great advantage of the ownership of business undertakings by 
the community lies in the power that goes with possession. While the 
ownershipsof business of general public importance remains in private 
hands there is no protection for the ordinary economic interests o: 
consumers except by free competition or by public regulation. In the 
telephone business the former is neither desirable nor possible. The 
latter may be obtained in only two ways: (1) By special contract b 
tween the private owners and the public authorities; (2) by direct 
legislative action, subject to appeal to the courts for the protection of 
individual rights. Under either method of public regulation the a 
tagonism of interest between the private monopolist and the « I 
may be subdued but is never removed. It was in order to possess t 

lete control over the management of the telephone business that the 

overnments of Europe adopted the policy of public ownership. B 
retaining complete control in their own hands these Governments have 
had the opportunity to adopt methods for the establishment of rates 
and the maintenance of service that would have been impossible under 
any form of private ownership. In a business such as the telephone. 
the best security for the establishment of reasonable rates is to give 
those who are to pay the rates a voice in their making, and the best 
security for the accurate adjustment of the supply of telephone facili 
ties to the demand is to give to those who are to use the facilities a 
share of the responsibility for their creation. 

But once it is recognized that in a particular industry the hypo- 
thetical alternative of free competition is an illusion it becomes 
evident that the community’s saving by the assumption of the risks 
of the enterprise is not a mere recompense for the sacrifice of a more 
rapid rate of industrial progress, but a clear gain. For under the 
actual alternative to public ownership in such an industry, namely, 
a regulated private monopoly, there is no greater security for sound 
industrial progress than under public ownership, and it is certain 
that at least a portion of the advantages of industrial progress will 
be appropriated by the monopolist solely by virtue of the fact that he 
is a monopolist. The great merit of public ownership, therefore, as 
an agent of production is that under the proper industrial conditions 
it fulfills more economically than any other method of industrial 
organization the direct purpose of production; that is, the supply 
of the consumer with the kind and quantity of goods that he desires. 

The telephone industry can only attain its highest utility when 
managed as an exclusive monopoly in a given territory. The market 
for telephone service comprises the whole body of individuals in the 
we covered by a connected telephone system, and in practice 
ean be limited for administrative purposes without great inconvenience 
by the political boundaries of a country. Hence, when owned by the 
Government owner and consumer are identical. Furthermore, the 
mechanical nature of the service and the stability of the demand 
for the service make possible accurate as of the demand by 
statistical methods. In those industries in which these conditions are 
present the policy of public ownership is best fitted to enable the 
community to avoid both the periodical overproduction of free com- 
petition and the perpetual underproduction of private monopoly. 


Naturally enough, sir, the owners, for the most part, when 
confronted by a proposal to postalize, object and point to the 
alternative of regulation. But this attitude on their part, it is 
not considered unfair to suggest, is dictated rather by private 
than by social considerations. Postalization puts an end to 
their profits. Regulation may or may not curtail them in a 
degree, while the stability of their monopoly is actually aug- 
mented by regulation, bringing with it an increment to the 
value of their securities. In this connection it onght to be 
remembered that, whatever our hesitation may be on admin- 
istrative grounds to applying the State principle to all forms of 
natural monopoly in obedience to the principle that “ private 
monopolies are intolerable,” such hesitation need not be felt 
as to postal subjects given the postal department. It may be 
confidently asserted that no bank or railroad organization, 
private or public, has better assurances of administrative 
efficiency to offer. 


the 
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OBJECTS OF RELIEF, 

Mr. Chairman, having completed the analyses of the economics 
and the traffic effects of our systems of communication by wire 
let us put the direct question, What, if any, are the deficiencies 
to be corrected? Answering this question just as directly, I 
wish to say that, while our postal rates are as low as those of 
other countries, we find that in the United States— 

(a) The telegraph charge averages more than double, 

(b) The local-call phone charge about double, 

(ec) The toll and long-distance telephone charge about four 
times, the rates generally prevailing in the principal countries of 
the world. 

Proceeding on the assumption that our postal system can do 
as well for the wire forms of communication as it does for the 
letter—that is, can handle the wire messages as cheaply, com- 
pared with these countries, as it does the letter—it is suggested 
that these forms of communication should be postalized; that 
is, the postal agency should be permitted to conduct these com- 
munications in order to normalize the rates and extend the 
service to the great body of the people. 

Proceeding, again, on the further assumption that the abnor- 
mal rates operate to abridge the total service rendered in the 
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Same percentage that the rates are excessive—a moderate 
statement, I think—then the Nation has short-work claims on 
such services as follows: 

(a) The telegraph: Number of messages, 175,000,000. 

(b) Local phone service: Number of messages, 7,500,000,000. 

(c) Tell and long distance: Number of messages, 300,000,000. 

That a twice normal rate will inhibit at least half the traffic, 
or, stated in the reverse way, that cutting the rates in half 
will double the traffic in a service for which, like these, there 
is a universal and constant demand, is an assumption sustained 
by postal experience with the telegram, with the letter, and 
now with the postal-express parcel, not to speak of definite 
experiences with the passenger traffic. 

The doubling, or more probably the expected quadrupling, of 
the number of such communications is not predicated merely 
on the demands of those now using these means, for the effect 
of prohibitive rates is not merely to reduce the number of calls 
by present subscribers but to seriously reduce the number of 
subscribers themselves. It is true that the rate renders the 
telegram merely an incident to some calamity, like death, and 
so forth, for the working classes. But the use of the telephone, 
which is an hourly convenience if not a necessity, in homes that 
can afford it, is at present confined to a small percentage of 
the homes of the country. The proportion of telephones is 1 
to each 12 persons. If the number of office or business phones 
be deducted from this proportion, it is indeed doubtful whether 
more than 1 family in 6 enjoy this convenience. 

Now, the Postal object is not merely to confer equal privi- 
leges in form, but to effectuate equality in practice. It, there- 
fore, so organizes its service and formulates its rates as to 
remove any economic barriers to their use. The poor man, 
the very poor man, can actually utilize any form of the Postal 
service. Its rates are adapted to his means. Mr. Vail, presi- 
dent of the Western Union Telegraph Co., declares: 

There is a road to every man’s door; there should be a telephone 
to every man’s house. 

The parallel is indisputable, but its complementary fact 
should also be noted. It was society, and not any privately 
financed monopoly, that built these roads. He also adds, apolo- 
getically for the Bell, that the system must be— 

Under common control * * * it must be sufficiently strong 
to constitute practically one system, intercommunicating, interdepend- 
ent, wniversal. 

Now, is this possib’e in the United States? Sir, I feel justi- 
fied in saying that it is possible here, if nowhere else; and the 
Swiss tariff system, I submit, affords demonstration of this 
statement. But of this the point fundamental—indeed, the 
whole objective of the discussion, the supportive facts—must 
be developed later. 





METHOD oF RELIFF. 
THE TELEGRAPH AND TLiLEPHONE SERVICES INTERDEPENDENT. 


Mr. Chairman, these two methods of communication are so in- 
terrelated and interwoven and so identical in characteristics 
that the only difference which now suggests itself is that the 
communication in one case is addressed to the eye and in the 
other to the ear. The mechanism, the wire, and the active prin- 
ciple—electricity—are the same for both; moreover, it is a fact 
at present that the same telephone wire may be and actually is 
simultaneously engaged in conveying the both forms of com- 
munication, especially for longer distances, where the telegram 
formerly was the more efficacious. Coupled with this fact that 
every telephone wire is in fact or potentially a telegraph wire 
is the circumstance of conclusive economic importance. Since 
the telephone wires permit the discharge of the double function 
without interference one with the other, the duplication of the 
physical agencies will involve a doubling of the expenses of 
each service—except for the points of large telegraphic traffic, 
where the skilled telegrapher will be needed as a supplement 
to the exchange personnel. I shall leave to Mr. Theodore N. 
Vail, president alike of the Western Union and the Bell tele- 
phone system, the task of completing this statement. I quote 
from the report of the Western Union for 1912: 


There are estimated to be less than about 5,750,000 rural habita- 
tions in this country. The Bell System has over 3,200,000 rural tele- 
phone stations; that is, more than half the rural habitations are 
connected by exchange wires with central offices of rural centers and 
these central offices, by means of branch telephone lines, with and 
form a part of the Bell Telephone System. These branch lines extend 
to substantially every rural center. They are not used to nearly their 
capacity. The lines and the operating staff have to be maintained 
for one purpose. Under a joint working between the telegraph and 
telephone, these facilities, both plant and operating, could be utilized 
without appreciable extra cost for telephoning the occasional tele- 
graph message. In this way a telegraph service could be given to 
practically every center of population in the country and by means 
of the rural telephones made to reach nearly every habitation. 

If the public desire. as they do, not only improved facilities but 
additional methods of intercommunication, and eventually cheaper 
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rates, these benefits can only be obtained through a combined us 
plant, and to bring about such a combination, not only the pers of 
but the reasons must be understood, and if it results in a broad pose 
bined system extending over the whole country, such a system i 
inherent to the object to be accomplished and it can not be ae . 
plished in any other way. a ee 
S an axiom that the cost of operating and the co 
tion and maintenance of plant facilities must be borne by She ast ue- 
If, then, plant facilities are only parjially utilized the cost of pote oa 
is greater and so must be the charges. If additional use of facile 
ties is made, then the cost of service is less and the charges ¢ 44 
redaced. os wr S88 be 
the public insist upon a duplication of plant for each \; 

service, then the cost of Pnese plants must be ieene by es tert f 
the geblic must pay the cost. If you hire two carriages to a 
two loads that one would carry as well, the two carriages must be 
paid for. No individual or corporation can be expected to, nor 

they be required to, provide a permanent service to the ‘public at 
less than cost and a fair profit. Waste of facilities and waste of 
duplication come out of the public, either through the additional] 1 
of service which must be maintained or through the loss of the yg 
ment made on the facilities which were unnecessary. er 


In a like report for the Bell Telephone system in 1911 Mr 
Vail illustrates the complementary character of the two ‘sery. 
ices with a chart. 

And then he makes the following observations as to tho 
operative and economic advantages of their unification of 
ownership and management: 


The joint use of such lines and operatives would be a source of ec 
omy. At busy offices and on busy circuits, the circuits coyld be mm, 
posited ” for the simultaneous use for telegraph and telephone purposes 
Each service would require its distinct operating force and its distinct 
offices, as the services rendered by the te ph and the telephone are 
functionally and fundamentally different, although both use wire cir. 
cuits. The telephone makes up a cireult and places it at the use of 
the customers, who do the communicating, i. e€., it leases its circuits 
to others for personal communication. The telegraph, by its own 
operators, performs all the services of collecting, transmitting, and 
delivering messages, 1, e., it transmits over its circuits, for others, 
personal communications. 

The greatest economy and advantage would come from the “com- 
positing” or simultaneous use of one system of circuits for the two 
services, eliminating entirely one of the wire systems. The advance 
in the state of the art of “compositing” lines for joint use of the 
telephone and telegraph has been very marked in the very recent past. 

The pocamneseine diagram! illustrates a small section each of the 
telephone and telegraph system. It is self-explanatory. 

The diagram shows that the existing wire mileage of the present 
telephone. toll circuits and telegraph plants, brought up to standard 
construction with some provision for deficiencies or extensions, if 
“composited” or used jointly, would for all practical purposes be the 
equivalent of two plants, each of the same mileage, one for tele 
phone and one for telegraph; or, to put it another way, the wire 
mileage necessary to give the same service need be about half the 
combined wire mileage of the two systems separately operated, as now. 

The annual gross revenue from either a telephone or a telegraph 
system should be approximately 33 per cent of the total cost of or the 
investment in plant. If in two systems of equal size one plant were 
eliminated and both services were performed over the other, the per- 
centage of joint revenue to plant would be substantially doubled, or 65 
per cent. To put it in another way: The maintenance of a wire plant 
costs about 30 per cent of the annual gross revenue from that plant 
The simultanecus use of a plant for both urposes would mean main- 
tenance of one wire system against the doubled revenue from both 
services, or a decrease in maintenance alone of about 15 per cent of the 

ross revenue. In addition to these savings there would be the sav- 
ngs of the capital charges and of taxes on plant, which would be 
made unnecessary. This brings within the realm of possibility a 
reduction of from 20 per cent to 25 per cent in the gross charges or 
gross revenue without affecting the profits of the business. 

In order to avoid confusion, it must be distinctly borne in mind that 
the telephone service referred to here is the toll or long-distance serv- 
ice and not the circuits of the exchange service, which could not be 
used for any other purpose. This toll or long-distance service is 80 
intimately interwoven and interdependent both in operation and use 
with the telephone-exchange service that it could not be separated, but 
the operation of the toll cirenits in connection with the exchange cir 
cuits would not interfere with their use for telegraph purposes by 4 
regularly organized telegraph staff. h 

These are the possibilities, fraught with all sorts of advantage to the 
public. 


Mr. Chairman, I think it sufficiently obvious that the telegraph 
and telephone are not two services, but really one service; * 
indeed, they represent besides but one function, the function of 
intercommunication. Accordingly, it may be that they will re- 
quire the application of but one policy and method of treat 
ment. 

We have seen that our problem is threefold, viz, the exten- 
sion of postal relief to the three forms of elect~ical communl- 
cation—the local call, the long-distance conversation, and the 
telegram—which I name in the priority of their impo 
It appears that the postalization of but one agercy, the = 
phonic network, may be effective for all these forms of re - 
But let us look more earefully into this important matter by 
reviewing the subject in its constructive relations. 

RECONSTRUCTION. ca 

Mr. Chairman, having concluded that on both econo! — 
social grounds these agencies of communication require - . 
or, more exactly speaking, postal financiering, it is n¢ 
order to consider the subject in its constructive aspects. 
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The postal method: The examples of nearly all the principal 
countries point in but one direction as to the agency which 
should be employed. It is the postal. Its truly wonderful 
vepius for doing little services cheaply and well is now winning 
for it the express function in the United States, and in the 
following countries has added the telephone and the telegraph 
to the mail piece: ‘ 

List or CouNTRIES OWNING BoTH TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 

POSTAL TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE COUNTRIES. 

Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Bulgaria, New 
Caledonia, Dahomey, Denmark (at least part—state, private, and mu- 
nicipal), Egypt (part), Formosa, France, Tunis, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Great Britain, Sweden (greater part), Greece, South Africa 
(Union of), French Guinea, Servia, Hungary, Roumania, India (Brit- 
ish—state and private), India (Dutch—state and private), French 
Indo China, Panama (Government), Italy (state and petvese), Nor- 
way (greater part), Japan (including Korea), New Zealand uxem- 


purg, the Netherlands (state ad and private), Russia (state 
and private), Siam (state and private). 


COUNTRIES OWNING TELEGRAPHS ONLY. 

Abyssinia. (Ethiopia), Alaska, Argentina, Bolivia (not all), Brazil, 
Chile (nearly all), Colombia, Costa Riea, Cuba, Mexico, Montenegro, 
Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, Uruguay. 

Mr. Chairman, all the civilized, yes, almost all the uncivilized 
countries have postalized the electrical message, and it will 
be observed that Spain and Brazil only among the greater 
countries join the United States in licensing out the telephone 
agencies of communication.to private parties. England naturally 
has been the last to yield, but since January 1, 1912, even she 
has assurced the entire postal function of conveying intelligence, 
by taking over the Bell service. Some of the Provinces in 
Canada took the step a few years ago, so that our situation is 
now so exceptional as to be actually noteworthy. The causes 
for our conditions are not different from those which for 40 
years denied us the parcel post, namely, the “Tory” and the 
“system” largely consequent upon the private financiering of 
these natural monopolies. 

THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE STRUCTURES. 


Construction de novo of the wite agencies, as a program, is 
deuied us, of course, on the grounds of national economy as 
well as on sound political consideration. It therefore becomes 
necessary to compare existing structures and determine their 
adaptability for economical postal management and the pur- 
poses of the desired relief, 

There is considerable likeness between the postal and wire 
mediums, even in their physical methods. If the wire be taken 
as the path of the electrical communication, the parallel is 
almost perfect. Both systems are susceptible of classification 
into units of: (a) Number of offices; (b) number of employees 
engaged; and (c) miles of routes of communication. Let us see 
how the two compare in these respects; I say “the two,” for 
they are not three in number. The telegraph and telephone are 
but one agency since the same wire—that is, the telephone 
wa now carries the written and the spoken communication 
at the same time, 

NUMBER OF OFFICES, 





Postal _______ a. 2. eae el 290, 701 
Postal (1907 ) ___.... .c.ccrmsdleit nM aaa cdnatbdiaacihdanaibiadiseatl 278, 010 
Te I rraph (1907) 28, 034 

eobone (isat 144; 169 





MILES OF ROUTES. 


Postal : 
Railway and watet..<.cugijasasbieescaniexisesneutipeoientom 436, 469 
_ Rural. 1, 021; 492 


287, 082 
1, 926, 052 
2 800, 000 





221, 161 
2, 789, 163 
aan 183, 842 
auhgee wire anematiutlietiyll ee ee ee 15, 205, 995 
Postal TOTAL OF ROUTES, 
penta. cc 1, 457, 961 
Te ort .... alent laa la unin eet 287, 082 

ce Ono _ a nahaipulentildianatillceteleaaestiiaielicabetaneene etn * 405, 003 
The extent or spread of these structures has been thus sum- 
mnarized ‘1 order to give the student a total glance for prelimi- 
- Y comparison, Eaeh must be subjected later to minute analy- 
— | wish now merely to observe that the postal organization 
_ structure far exceeds the other agencies. The postal per- 
Ha .1.-15:010 (1907), exceeds the wire, 172,203, by 62 per cent ; 
i Dost routes, 1,457,961, exceed the duplicated telephone and 





* Estimated 43,819 in 1907 census. 
* Western Union, 600,000, Balance estimated. 
* Jan, 1, 1912, 
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telegraph pole line, 692,082, by 105 per cent; and the number of 
post offices (bureaux de reception), 64,022, exceed the commer- 
cial wire offices and exchanges, about 60,000, by about 7 per cent. 
In revenue or gross charges only does the wire communication 
exceed the popular agency; for, putting the postal receipts this 
year at $280,000,000, this figure is overtopped by the Bell system, 
with its $250,000,000 of telephonic and telegraphic receipts, when 
the estimated $80,000,000 of the independents and $20,000,000 
more of the Mackay company’s telegraphic receipts are added. 
By how much this $350,000,000 should be reduced under normal 
postal financiering the student will have to judge. No one will 
contend, notwithstanding, that the wire performances equ:l 
those of the post in economic service. 

I shall consider later the speculative value of the wire sys- 
tems, but at this time it will be necessary to determine approxi- 
mately the reproductive cost of the 2,000,000 miles of telegraph 
and 18,000,000 miles of telephonic wires of the country. Atten- 
tion ds invited to the fact that the pole-line mileage, 221,000 
miles, of Western Union, the 67,000 miles of Postal Telegraph, 
and the 221,000 miles of interurban and long-distance telephone 
wires triplicate each other to the extent of their pole mileage. 
When some 50,000 miles of toll or interurban wire of the inde- 
pendents are added to the Bell we have a long-distance phone 
mileage of 221,000 miles, identical in extent with the Western 
Union. Therefore telegraphic communications are feasible over 
three routes: 

First. The Western Union pole lines, 221,000 miles. 

Second. The Postal Telegraph Co. pole lines, 66,000 miles. 

Third. The Bell and independent toll and long-distance wires, 
221,000 miles. 

Mr. Chairman, considered merely from the standpoint of their 
value in economic use to the postal system, however, the Postal 
or Mackay telegraph lines would have to be rejected because of 
their insufficient extension. The Post Office would have to more 
than treble the Mackay mileage to do a general service. The 
Western Union is not subject to the same objection; it has the 
extension as a telegraph agency merely. But investigation dis- 
closes that only two-fifths of its wire—600,000 miles—is copper, 
so that three-fifths—900,000 miles—of its system would not be 
susceptible of satisfactory telephonic use. The third system, 
the Bell and independent toll or long-distance lines in combina- 
tion, suffices in extent and mechanical construction for both «b- 
jects, being entirely copper and having the requisite range and 
extent. All of which means that if we wished to give relief 
merely to telegraph users we might do so by the use of the 
Western Union. If we wished to extend relief as well to toll 
and long-distance users, the interurban and long-distance phone 
system would alone suffice. But if in harmony with other 
countries we wished to extend relief to users, actual and po- 
tential, of all the forms of communication by wire, we could do 
so completely by the single expedient of utilizing the Bell and 
independent telephone systems, since the telephonic network is 
potentially a telegraph network as well. 

Recurring to the estimates of communication services now lost 
to the public by relatively prohibitive wire rates, let us see in 
what measure these losses could be saved by the different 
methods of wire acquisition possible. Let the telegraphic 
service loss equal 14 per cent of the total loss, the toll and long- 
distance 21 per cent, and the local phone service 65 per cent, 
in all 100 per cent, then the following gains in service results 
may be predicated of postal acquisition : - 

er cent. 
(a) By taking over the Western Union, 14 per cent on the tele- 
graphic... .............---.--- o2- =~ - ~~~ + ~~ — 
(b) By taking over additionally the Postal or Mackay telegraph_. 00 
(ec) By acquisition of telephonic, long-distance, and toll lines, 14 
per cent on telegraphic and 21 per cent on toll and long- 
distance service.._..............-- ieainenesitinondes ined ili 35 
(da) By acquisition of the entire telephone network, 14 per cent on 
telegraphic service, 21 per cent on toll and long-distance, 
and 65 per cent on local telephone service._............... 100 

The costs of propositions (a) and (b) cellectively would be 
about $200,000,000 on the basis of their capitalization; of propo- 
sition (c), about $200,000,000; and of proposition (d), about 
$900,000,000, on the like basis. But let us consider these phases 
of the subject matter with a little more detuil. 

CAPITALIZATION AND CONSTRUCTIVE VALUES. 

The telegraphs: The censuses of the telephonic and tele- 
graphic agencies are conducted quinquennially, and up te date 
we have such censuses for the years 1880, 1902, and 1907. On 
the subject of capitalization we have, besides the annual re- 
ports since 1880 of the Bell and Western Union. The “ Postal” 
Telegraph Co. is a member of a voluntary association of tele- 
graph and cable companies known as the “Mackay” Cos., 
formed under a deed of trust and managed by eight trustees. 
Besides the Postal] Co. there are 20 or more land-wire com- 
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panies merged in the association which, according to Poor’s, 
1913, has outstanding $50,000,000 preferred and $41,380,400 of 
common stock. There is, besides, a bond issue of $20,000,000 
and, perhaps, other issues. The association has published no 
reports showing receipts or expenditures, and all the informa- 
tion available for it is capital obligations and net receipts, none 
of which are segregated into land or sea operations. Besides 
the Bell, or Western Union Telegraph, and the Postal Co. sys- 
tems, there are 23 other commercial or nonrailway telegraph 
companies operating on their own account, for none of which 
reports are available. Except for the Bell properties—that is, 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Western 
Union—the latter itself not distinguishing its land-wire and 
ocean-cable capital, receipts or expenditures—we have only the 
census reports, which do not individualize the data for the 
separate companies, nor indeed segregate capitalization, re- 
ceipts, or expenditures for the land and ocean service. 

The situation is better for the telephone network. The com- 
panies report their fiscal experience, and the Bell publishes an- 
nually a statistical and financial report which, while display- 
ing serious descriptive omissions, is yet excellent as a methodical 
disclosure of private business affairs. Besides, with the aid of 
its reports, the census data can be segregated into the neces- 
sary elements for the Bell, the Independents, the Rural Co- 
operative, and the Commercial companies, so that a working 
analysis of the telephone agency is practicable, while the same 
can not be said of the telegraphs, no segregation at all being 
possible as to land and ocean traffic or finance. It will now be 
in order to present such telegraphic data as are at hand: 

Resuming with the data of the telegraph companies, the divi- 
dends paid on common and preferred stock were $7,477,083 and 
$6,256,693, while the other fixed charges amounted to $5,300,529 
and $4,355,623 for the years 1902 and 1907, leaving surpluses of 
$3,725,311 and $2,227,172, respectively. ‘These and other finan- 
cial data appear as follows in the census report: 

The telegraph. 
INCOMB ACCOUNT, 1907 AND 1902. 




















aie ! o Per cent 
ae ae of increase. 
Gross receipts from operation............. $45,255,187 | $35,300, 569 28.2 
Operating expenses... .. BE stekesadanhiua 36,579,084 | 26,592, 411 37.6 
Net earnings from operation.............-. 8, 676, 103 8, 708, 158 10.4 
Income from other sources. ..........----- 6,328, 681 | 5, 629, 469 12.4 
Dividends on stock of other companies, | 
including interest on bonds......... 1, 406, 401 | 1, 159, 658 21.3 
Lease of lines, wires and conduits... .. 4, 430, 245 4, 185, 799 5.8 
Rent from real estate................. 210,014 | 205, 070 2.4 
ER Pe is BSE 3, 439 | 6,719 148.8 
Miscellaneous... ... ......-2--<-se5ese0- 278, 582 | 72, 223 285.7 
Gross ineome, less operating ———— ae 15,004,784 | 14,337,627 47 
Deductions from income (fixed charges)... 5,300, 529 | 4,355, 623 21.7 
NEL. SV nwncitn dak toe ebosdhlevtdebtts d 783, 686 | 588, 726 33.1 
Interest: 
RIE, ip cccentscnevdeedion 3 1, 493 1,132 31.9 
PEE Ci dataavpcewectheoodin 2,651,511 1, 949, 150 36.0 
Rental of leased lines. ................ 1, 863, 839 1,816, 615 2.6 
Wit MROTIS iid 5. «onde» adaelidec dticeeenss 9, 704, 255 9, 982, 004 12.8 
Deductions from net income. ............. 7,477,083 6, 256, 693 19.5 
Dividends on preferred stock ......... 15, 000 63, 000 176.2 
Dividends on common stock.........-. 7, 462, 083 6, 193, 683 20.5 
Net surplus for year... ...........-ssece0- 2,227,172 3,725,311 140.2 
1 Decrease. 
Operating expenses, 1907 and 1902. 
1907 1902 Per cent of 
inerease. 
: | 
BONDS «dian cicndidtbcmeidn ctdinbedes $36,579,084} $26 37.6 
General operation and maintenance. ...... 34,057,298 | 24,455,511 39.3 
Salaries and wages.............-...-.«- 117,808,249 | 7 15,039, 673 18.4 
Operation and maintenance, including 
6c knoves éccetnseccs ce 16, 249, 049 9, 415, 838 72.6 
Rentals of offices and other real estate. .... 1, 684, 352 875, 213 92.5 
Rentals of conduits and underground priv- 
TRUE. oc gsakies oe denetnebebiiten<dimnes 18, 080 7, 808 131.6 
Telegraph traflic—amount paid or due 
Other COMPA csdossocuiesunssssc¥ecce 701, 697 724, 826 33.2 
Miscellaneous expemseS................--.- 117, 657 529, 053 ‘77.8 








‘ Two companies were unable to separate the amount paid for salaries and wag 
from the general operating expenses. 
* Onecompany was unable to separate the amount paid for salaries and wages from 
the general operating expenses. 
* Decrease. 
Subsequent to the above we have the Western Union report. 
In 1907 its business represented $32,856,406, or 72.5 per cent 
of the total reperted by the Census Bureau. For 1912 it gives 
earnings of land and cable wire $41,661,439; net, $5,597,603; 


~ 
f 


and for the 11.months ending May 31, 1912 and 1913. 























respec. 
tively, as follows: De 
The telegraph (Western Union). 
—— ae 
m2 6} le 
eee Pe: Seen $36, 986, 813. 58 $41, 542 ob 
Operating expenses, including rent of leased lines..| 26,113, 616.02 | 3 “ 
CHRO, SURMNNIN « cnc cncécccvemnsvtanscecion ast 3,045, 415.38 3 - 
Reserved for depreciation and reconstruction ...... 1, 832, 264. 16 3, 
Meesetwod for tame. 5 ood. osdd5s. Sissi JARS e 617,649.05 
Total expenses. ......... sci jase. ati 31,608,944.62 | — 38,365,507 
WANNER. 0 n5 5 ose 9d oeiee stds 5,377; 968.96] 3,196.5 
Add income from loans and investments, including <9 a 
rentals from real estate. . .. 2.2.2... .00dece.eeeees 1,183,999. 70 892, 122 ¢ 
Net earnings ..« - .secoosscee ssecdstheicthdeiis 6,561, 965.65 | _ “4.088 636.35 
Deduct interest on bonded debt.............es0e.- 1,558, 985. 18 1,225. 792. 3 
Net profits after allowing for interest........) 5,002,883.48| 2.2600 
Less 11 months’ proportion of dividends........... 2, 742, 487.50 | 2, 742' 31) 35 
Balance carried to surplus...........+.. w-ne-| 2,200,295.98| Ln 





The above experience of the Western-Union brings us up to 
date for 72.5 per cent of the 1907 telegraphic business: but it is 
not certain that its increase has been shared by the other com. 
panies. The census balance sheet of the telegraphic companies 
is now given: 





Balance sheet, 1907 and 1902. 





ty 














| Per cent of 





1902 | ; 
increase. 
ASSETS. 
Construction and equipment, including 
FORE CStRPRinp a avescover-conecoees bam =ath $210,045, 959 | $161,679, 579 | 29.9 

Stocks and bonds of other telegraph com- 

MS. . 5... 5s: AReathate Lovie 2 25, 939, 944 | 40.7 
Cash and deposits. .... .. 2... 2... cccseccess 3, 287, 384 123 
Bilis and accounts receivable. ............. 3, 084, 739 159.7 
Machinery, tools, and supplies............ 945, 795 | 165.8 
Sundries 566, 334 | 87.4 

Total 5, 308, 775 $9 
Capital stock 155,089,575 | 117,053,525 | 32 
Funded debt... 65, 204,000 | 45,803,000 | 21 
Reserves 8, 257, 963 7, 859, 648 5.1 
Bills and accounts payable.............. --| * 10,400, 219 6, 244, 585 | 66.7 
Dividends and interest due and accrued...)  ¢ 421,179 366, 666 | M49 
Samdries. .... .ogdsicrecskbaindswsie pela 2,100,024 SMD bo bncepecces 
GRIPES. ...00 cucktcicegpenndh>eameenndl ---| 20,325,939 18, 079, 041 12.4 

Delek. . sss. eb skate Shvitetadhbaya 261, 807, 899 195, 503, 775 33.9 


1 Includes $558,800 treasury stock and $11,129,346 other permanent investments. 
2 Includes $900,282 other stocks and bonds. 

3 Includes $2,199,286 floating debt. 

4 Ineludes $120,000 interest due and accrued. 


Thus we have in 1907 an alleged $210,045,959 of assets de- 
voted to the function and $220,293,575 of outstanding capital 
obligations. There is now introduced a table showing the line 
construction for the same years, which covers the land lines 
only : 

Line construction 1907 and 1902. 


AD 









. Per cent 

1902 | of increas. 
cejienicsiancstenennsitlpsicaiigl didi —— 

Line construction: Miles. n 
PONS Bnd, -sisebsivens 237, 900 199 
Owned...... 218, 148 09 
Leased.....00-- 9,93) 
GERD. « ccespeedestntonianaaail wd 7,488 1,972 "8.5 
Overhent ......corcccccsccsessieseed 2, 589 1, 467 183.2 
Underground. ........ etgunitnisdiaaaiiel 1,130 309 9 455.7 
Submarine ?......... ioeluiiionanical 3,7 a Ml 
ge WWG...n «5 6is.s0scnanedeen aobasibeshe 1,577, 961 3, 307,08 119 
On pote lins.:.....2: sstvoscdcunbscenapen 1, 492, 786 1, 265, 66 54.0 
Copper wire owned........ sa 513, 569 ass, 12.6 
Tron wire owned ......... aa 972, 525 S00, I: 190.2 
Leased wire 6, 692 68, 268 105.8 

Tis GBBIA. «nce nies db snlekulieiadl 85, 175 41a 110.4 
Overhead..........« vnhinteaneane 40, a 74.2 
Underground... ......csceeessseee 37,727 1 967.2 
Submarine ®. ... .sasecdsueds cas ove 7,382 |. ws 

1 Decrease. f enhmarine cable com: 

2 Does not include 46,301 nautical miles of ocean cables of snomst 
panies. 


ivan 463 autical 

In addition to the above the census gives 6 Ue ea It 

miles of ocean cables included in the other !sca! ihe land 
must be apparent that the confusion of data as " 
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and ocean agencies leaves the student completely at sea as to 
the facts bearing on the receipts and expenses, not to say 
capitalization, of the land lines. The number of messages 
was 103,794,076, of which 5,869,317 were cablegrams and 
7,993,483 were dispatched by the railway personnel, leaving 
99 (01.276 as the telegrams handled by the commercial com- 
panies. We know, too, the miles of wire appropriate to land 
and ocean service. But these are all the distinctive facts we 
ae venstr aii values: Since it is impossible to segregate the 
data to determine what proportions are assignable to the lai 1 
and ocean wires, or how much of the capitalization of $220,- 
000.000 is chargeable to ocean cables, we can only make our 
approach to a valuation of the land lines by means of estimates 
of the present cost of construction. 

The telephone network: Let us now make a like survey of the 
telephonic agencies. The data relating to the subject are for 
1907 and are taken from the census of that year: 
{nalysis of capitalization; outstanding capital stock and funded debdt, 
dividends, and interest, excluding duplications due to intercompany 

holdings and payments. 





Bell system | Independent 








(American (non-Bell) 
Total Telephone &| ‘systems 
TelegraphCo.).| and lines. 
ee 
Total capital outstanding (sicck and | 
bonds).......-cscessedcelsbenannenas | $1,072,805, 993 | $749,840, 435 | $322,965, 558 
Deduct intercompany holdings of | 
sand bonds.....<sseiebenines | $274,247,841 | $258, 189, 989 $16, 057, 852 
Not capitalization of corporations... .. | $798,558, 152 | $491,650, 446 | $306,907, 706 
Deduct value of investments outside | 
f telephone industry of the United 
States. .......ccccscsdueneeeeaneenee $25, 289,808 | $25,000,795 $199, 013 
Net lization based on telephone | 
ndusu 1e United States. ...... | $773, 268,344 | $466,559,651 | $306,708, 693 
Total dividends and interest.......... | "$35,668,827 | $27,729,346 | — $7,930, 481 
\ erate per cent paid on stocks 
ONS... « co sc0000 Reena 4.47 5. 64 2. 59 
( il stock 3512, 685, 265 | $204,578,646 | $218, 106,619 
Total dividends $23,733,670 | $20,201,379 , 531, 72 
Common stock $476, 648,616 | $279,583,201 | $197,065, 415 
Dividends $22,030,188 | $19,327, 479 $2, 702, 709 
Preferred stock $36, 036,649 | $14,995, 445 $21, O41, 204 
Dividends... $1, 708, 482 | $874, 458 $829, 024 
Funded debt $301, 930,739 | $197,071,800 | $104,858, 939 
Interest ...... -ecevessuule Sennen $12, 316, 109 | $7, 527, 409 $4, 788, 700 





In 1907 the exclusively telephone properties of the United 
States were capitalized at $773,268,344, of which the Bell sys- 
tem had $466,559,651 and the independents $306,708,693, all 
of which paid $35,668,827 in dividends and interest. Capital- 
izing these dividends on a 6 per cent basis, or 16% years’ pur- 
chase, we arrive at a value for that year of nearly $600,000,000, 
meee a slight overstatement of .the total market value at 
that time, 

The Bell report for January 1, 1912, shows a total capital- 
ization of $620,760,654, or an increase of about one-third. This 
augmentation of the Bell largely represents the acquisition of 
previously existing plants. Its 1912 (Jan. 1) capitalization, 
however, represented 12,932,615 miles of wire, 2,060,514 of 
which was interurban and long distance, as against 18,179,000 
luiles for the United States on that date, according to the best 
information (Scientific American Reference Book, 1912, p. 311). 
The Bell properties may thus be taken as representing 71 per 
cent of the total, which would give $874,310,800 as the total 
value of telephone property at the beginning of 1912. This 
igure is probably an overshot for the independents, as the 
Bell wires embrace a disproportional percentage of the long- 
ne Seta and thus represent larger cost elements per 
Lie-unit, 

Altogether we have a telephone network constituted as follows : 


Toll and long-distance network. 


Bell interurban and long distance, pole miles 








Independents, estimated. pole miles ne-zzzea azo OO 
Total for the United States_.................. 221, 161 
Pell toll, ete., wire extension, miles__.-.-_-.-----.---__ 2, 189, 163 
‘dependents, toll, ete., wire extension, estimated miles_._ . 
Total for the United States..............__.____ 2, 789, 163 
- Local exchange telephone service. 
Inde system, Dole mUUOR. cal bie cet a eh tai 143, 842 
*pendents, pole miles, estimated_..__..._........_.._ 45, 963 
Total exchange..______ ia tite ce 189, 805 
Bell exch in ‘ann 
Iadenen Ae ee ene: mI Me 12, 421, 650 
ndependents, exchange wire, January 1, 1912.-------__- 4, 596, 385 
Total exchange wire of the United States....__- --- 17, 028, 035 


| 


It. appears that the toll and long-distance telephone lines 
aggregate in pole-line distribution about 220,000 miles and 
have a wire development of nearly 3,000,000 miles. Besides 
this they articulate with over 17,000,000 miles of exchange wires, 
distributing the messages into the homes and offices of the 
country through about 9,000,000 phones. This long-distance net- 


| work in terms of distance compares with the telegraphic net- 


work as follows: 
Telephonic toll and telegraphic networks. 


Miles. 
TOE, Wile Sie) oe i a ath 221, 161 
Telephonic, wire distribution... ...6<..-...<---~-.-~- 2, 789, 163 
Telegraphic: (ats Wy 
eeeeee Geen; ete Pine a Se 220, 928 
a a ies 66, 154 
SII ciciectesdaenbldtiaieceaemnieseneeen dh detdedianan anda sds niene 287, 082 
Western Union, wire distribution._..............._ 1, 517, 317 
es 408, 735 





NR Dias atad > Lenss oii ti AS ie ali i ai _ 1,926, 052 


The above commercial telegraphic network in 1907 reached 
6,828 offices and the railway network 22,282. Generally speak- 
ing, it is only at the former—the commercial—that messages 
are promptly delivered, and by far the greater number of rail- 
way offices are in towers and otherwise inaccessible, not to say 
so engrossed with the prior claims of railway messages that the 
nonrailway public is hardly to be said to secure a real tele- 
graphic service. As opposed to this, the telephone network, 
through the Bell alone, reaches 70,000 places, and probably 
nearly 100,000 places as a whole. As against the 6,828 dis- 
tributing offices of the telegraphic network, the telephonic net- 
work possessed in 1907 some 43,819 public and private ex- 
changes—offices from which to dispatch or receive the tele- 
gram—and now some 9,000,000 phones through which instan- 
taneous and economical collection and delivery of the message 
may be had. Another feature possessed by the telephonic net- 
work, not possessed entirely by the telegraphic, is that the for- 
mer lines are copper, while but 40 per cent of the Western 
Union and an unknown proportion of the others are of such 
material. In consequence of this condition, the telegraph lines 
would require almost complete reconstruction in order to be 
suseeptible of telephonic usage. President Vail, of the Western 
Union, refers to this fact in his report for 1912. He says: 

No telegraph company could go into the telephone wusiness without 
substantially reconstructing its telegraph plant to adapt it for toll or 
long-distance use, and, in addition, building exchange plants, involving 
an investment many times that of its telegraph plant. 

The two wires which are necessary for one telephone circuit can by 
multiplying be made into four, six, or eight telegraph circuits and can 
be used for both telegraph and telephone transmission at the same time. 

And, again: 

A single telegraphic circuit or wire can not be used for telephonic 
purposes. 

Another circumstance is that the telephonic lines are metallic 
circuits; that is, have the return wire necessary for the spoken 
message, while the telegraph lines do not, but rely on the 
“earth return,” which is adequate for the telegram but un- 
suited for speech, except in uninhabited districts like Alaska, 
where the interferences of adjacent electrical industries are 
absent. 

The practical effect of these differences is that the telegraphic 
network is fitted only to carry the telegram, with poorer collee- 
tion and delivery facilities, while the telephonic network is 
adapted to carrying the telegram and also the conversation, 
and has the best collection and delivery facilities, 

Stated in a more formal manner: 

The telegraphic network will— 

(a) Dispatch the telegram and 

(b) Deliver it at, say, 7,000 places. 

The telephonic network will— 

(a) Dispatch the telegram and 

(b) Deliver it, through 50,000 exchanges, at 100,000 places. 

(c) Provide instantaneous and economical delivery through 
9,000,000 phones. 

(d) Provide toll conversations. 

If, in connection with these patent advantages of -the tele- 
phonic network, economy in operation is also to be considered, 
it ought to be observed that in maintaining and personneling 
the telephonic network for telephonic uses the operating and 
capital expenses will have been met and discharged for the 
telegraphic service as well. Except for the employment of 
telegraph operators at points of high density, and the tele- 
graphic instruments necessary in the telegraphic traffic, no 
additional éxpense would be incurred for the telegraph service. 
Indeed, this element is involved in a triplicate way on the tele- 
graphic lines, To the extent that the Postal Co. duplicates the 
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lines of the Western Union we should in effect be paying two 
bills of maintenance expense; first, on the Western Union, dis- 
charging only the telegraphic function, and then again on the 
Postal, a mere duplicate of the former. If to this be added 
the circumstance that the toll telephonic network left in pri- 
vate hands could give a telegraphic service, practically with- 
out cost to itself, which, whatever its rates, supplemented by 
its instantaneous telephonic delivery and collection, would 
take the most lucrative business from the Postal Telegraph 
ageney, it becomes evident that the proposition to acquire the 
telegraphic in preference to the telephonic network can reflect 
only a superficial view, rational 30 years ago, but wholly unten- 
able since the interurban and long-distance telephone wire has 
been developed. To take over the telegraph wires at this time 
vould for these reasons be only to invite 
and, perhaps, postal bankruptcy. 

History of subject: In a preceding portion of this study a 
list has been given of the countries which have postalized the 
telephone along with the telegraph. In nearly every instance the 
postalization of the telephone service took place as a measure 
of protection against the encroachments of the telephene on the 
revenue of the postal telegraphs. It was foreseen that the tele- 
phone, in private hands, would make such inroads upon the 
telegraphic service as to seriously abridge, if not bankrupt, the 
postal operation. 

Prof. Haleombe, of Harvard, in his work on Public Owner- 
ship of the Telephone, has developed the history of the subject 
in this respect quite clearly. I can not here go over his grounds 
for each country, but I shall take the time to briefly review the 
history of the subject in England, whose example in all the 
fields of sociology has been so potent in our past history: 

HISTORY OF BNGLISH TELEPHONE, 

1870-1871. Transfer of telegraphs to State. 


1879. Edison Telephone Co. of London and the Bell negotiate with | 


the post office for the sale of their patents without success, 

1880. The two companies amalgamate. Courts decide that the post 
office has a monopoly of all wire communication, under telegraph act 
of 1869. 

1881. Postmaster general grants licenses to companies for local ex- 
changes, subject to a royalty of 10 per cent of gross revenues, to re- 
plenish prospective losses of telegraph revenues. The Bell Co. holding 
patent rights refuses to sell the post office its phones. Post office re- 
Tuses permission to construct interurban lines, or local lines beyond 
5 miles. Patents do not expire until 1890 and 1891. ‘The post office 
established several telephone exchanges in provincial towns to enable 
it to dictate satisfactory public service terms with the private licensees. 

1882. Postmaster general refused to issue further licenses unless the 
licensees agreed to sell lines on request to the post office. 

1883. Post office engages in active competition with the telephone 
companies. Post office constructs interurban lines and rents wires to 
the Bell at an annaal rate of £10 per mile of wire plus one-half of 
receipts beyond that sum. 

1884. Post office issues new licenses applicable to whole country; 
licensees not to receive or deliver written messages, but allowed to 
erect trunk or long-distance lines. Post office reserved right te com- 
pete by itself or through competitive licenses. New licenses to termi- 
nate in 1911, with the option in post office to purchase plants in 1890, 
1897, or 1904. Bell required to charge the telegraph rate, 24 cents for 
interurban messages, giving one-half to the post office, to protect tele- 
graph revenues. 

1885-1888. The United Telephone Co. applied for the right to lay 
wires underground in streets. Refused. In spite of these protective 
measures the telegraphic service fell, and in 1885 the minimum rate 
was reduced from one to one-half shilling per message to save the 
business. The annual increase of telegrams had been 15 per cent; it 
jumped to 65 per cent the first year after the reduction. 

i889, The privilege of erecting trunk lines connecting the various 
exchanges of the telephone companies is en. In this year there 
culminated the amalgamation of the companies into the National Telc- 
phone Co. 







ni 





1891. Duke of Marlborough, in the name of the New Telephone Co., 
inaugurated a campaign for cheaper telephone services, but this com- 
pany was captured by and was then merged in the National Tele- 
ph Co 

i892. Public discontent with telephone service and increase of pri- 
Vv telephone competition with the Postal Telegraph becomes acute. 
Pt é inges to take over all trunk wires, which was accom 
pl l i896. The local exchanges were required to make the trunk 
or I istance connections without charge. 

1897. Glasgow asks for license for municipal plant to compete with 
private company. Refused on grounds that two systems would prove 
wasteful and embarrass the post office in 1911, when postal acquisition 


might be undertaken 

1898. Select committee reports that telephone service “ was not likely 
to become of general benefit so long as the present practical monopoly 
in the hands of a private company shall continue.” Adyised competi- 
tion in local areas, to extend service, and avoid inflated price to Govern- 
1ent in 1911. Resolution of Associations of Municipal Corporations 
that “thé subject of telephone supply should be treated as an imperial 
and not as a local on., ard that the postmaster general should have 
the sole control of the telephone system” and, on failure of the post- 
iaster general to act, municipalities should have right to do so. 

1899, Appropriation of $10,000,000 for development of postal tele- 
_—_ system Municipalities authorized to operate local systems. 





aice of National Telephone Co. made coextensive with other local 
licen n the condition that the company should permet free inter- 
urban < 1mication with new licenses in same locality. That is, all- 





round competition was augurated. 
a competitive system in London. 
i901, Postmaster general coerced London company into granting free 


intercommunicatior r postal and company subscribers, and both estab- 
lished identical rates. 


The post office itself established 





| 





a 
, 1905, Government contracted to take over the exchanges of the x 
tional Telephone Co, at the end of 1911. va 
1910. The effect of the encroachments of the telephone on the tel 
graph in number of messages and revenue had been such that the ¢, wl 














became practically stationary, while the balance of the revenues showed 
a continuously increasing deficit : — 
me Number of J : 
Year. messages. Deficit 
BOND. SoS see . 533 CSS ACI oebbeedaue 89, 576,961) = £297 ay, 
MODE «ceed din cada ob bbls a vids haetd + 60% te cekbiod aaaeelae eed onda 89, 493, 000 652 Oss 
Re ee ee ee 91, 614, 000 848 81; 
Meanwhile both the local and the trunk-line telephone service of the 


post office continued to show satisfactory financial. results. 

1912. On January 1 all exchanges of the private companies wom 
taken over by the Government and postalized. . ’ 

The English experience appears to be conclusive upon this 
point, namely, that an independent telegraph business, beeaysa 
of the growing inroads of the telephone traffic, is, for the future 
of doubtful financial feasibility. Even in the United States 
there are three long-distance communications by phone to one 
by telegraph, while in Germany the ratio is five to one. Pry. 
dence therefore clearly dictates that our postal system should 
deliberately avoid the telegraph wires and select instead the 
telephone lines. Such a choice would enable the Postmaster 
General to render both services at minimum rates, since }e 
would have but one bill of expenditure to pay for their joint 
operation. 

COSTS OF POSTAL ACQUISITION. 


As already pointed out, we have three agencies of wire cow. 
munication—(a) the telegraph network; (b) the telephonic in. 
terurban and long-distance network; (c) the local telephone ex. 
changes. In discussing the cost of acquisition these agencies 
shall be separately treated. 

The telegraphic network: As we have already seen, the cen- 
sus gives the capitalization of the telegraph companies for 1907 
as $220,293,575, which then covered 1,517,317 miles of land wire 
and 46,301 miles of ocean cable. No segregation of this capi- 
talization can be made from the data for land and water prop- 
erties. The capitalization for 1912 for all companies ean not 
be secured; but for the Western Union it is now $135,.000,000 
and for the Mackay companies $111,000,000, or $246,000,000 for 
both. These combinations represent 1,517,317 and 408,735 miles 
of wire, respectively, or a total of 1,926,052. A considerable por- 
tion of this capitalization represents real estate investments. 
and a larger portion the cables owned, neither of which, it is 
thought, would be serviceable or desirable for the postal service. 
The Western Union stocks are recently quoted at 63 and the 
Mackay companies at 78, the former representing $99,000,000 
of common and the latter $50,000,000, the balance of the West- 
ern Union capitalization being made up of $36,000,000 bonds and 
of the Mackay companies $41,000,000 of preferred and $20,000,000 
of bonds. It is impossible with the facts at hand to make any 
estimate of the market value of the telegraph companies in re- 
spect to their land properties. I have had an estimate made of 
the present cost of construction of the Western Union land sys 
tem (see Appendix), which shows a cost of $65,329,275.76 new, but 
not including the value of office equipment. This is all that may 
be said of such telegraph land-wire valuation with the informa- 
tion before me. ‘ 

The interurban and long-distance telephone network: There 
is similarly mo separate capitalization for the interurban 
and long-distance wires, the cost of their construction belts 
for the most part included in the capitalization for the ex- 
changes and their local or party lines. In dealing with these 
wires the capitalization is therefore not involved, and ou! 
estimate of their value will be purely one of cost. Mr. Vall, 
in his report of the Bell Co. for 1912, states that em ¢ 
wire per mile varied from $62 in 1905, with 1,205,200 180168 
$68 in 1911, with 2,060,514 miles, to $71 per mile of Chal 
miles in 1912. This gives a cost of $155,430,573 for the © 
distance lines. Applying the same rate of cost to the “ 
miles of similar independent lines gives $198,050,0/% ‘dep 
total cost of the 2,789,163 miles, the entire Te ete 
phone network of the country. This network !s not a 
include any portion of the terminal properties, such ~ post 
exchanges in which the wires converge. ‘The Britis! | 
office separated these lines—there called trunks—in the Bt 
of ownership from the exchanges of the perreee eae ti? 
requiring such exchanges and their personnel to BN 
toll or trunk calls without special compensation. + and long 

In 1907 the census gave the total number of £7 are Bel 
distance calls as 251,728,288, of which 191,014.-—) Wee iis 
and 60,113,954 \-ere independent. The corresponding 





as the 
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+ given, but the Bell Co. gives its receipts as $45,699,458 

12 for 237,579,006 of such calls. On the basis of the 71 
aaa xroportion of the Bell wires, the number of calls for 
‘he independents in 1912 would be 97,039,294, and, assuming 
the independent rates to average 10 cents—one-half of that of 
sha Bell with its high long-distance rates and its ratio of about 
© 9 1 compared with the independents in the eharge for local 
servi the total revenues of the interurban network would 
estimate at $55,408,887 with 334,618,300 messages. 

The local exchanges: Excluding those of the rural and mu- 
tal associations, the number of the public exchanges of the 
Ce reial companies in 1907 was 15,527. It would not seem 
nn ry to deal with the cooperative plants, as, whatever may 
he the efficiency of their service, their rates, which average 


e-half cent per call, seem to remove them from the de- 
d for immediate postal relief. The census of 1907 gives the 


number of phones as 5,552,929 for the commercial and 691,605 
for the mutuals and rural organizations. The number of miles 
of wire for the commercial companies was 12,513,075, excluding 
the mutuals and rural lines, while the messages were, Bell, 
6.401.044,.799; independents, 4,829,537,057, including the toll 


seen that the total capitalization for the commercial 
vas $773,268,344, and that the 1912 eapitalization of 


| was $620,760,654, which, taken at the proportion of its 
vire mileage for 1912, would give a present capitalization of 
§874,310,800 for our entire telephonic network. While this eon- 


be verified in the absence of official data for 
it is believed that it actually overstates the 
capitalization of the independents. This infer- 


not 
lependents, 


ortionate 


cjusion can 














‘ is based on the reasoning given under the section on capi- 
talization. Other traffic statistics for the commercial com- 
panies are now given 
telephone systems, classified as in urban and in rural dis- 
tricts, 
Exclusive of mutual systems and independent farmer or rural lines. } 
Per cent of 
total 
_- _ In urban dis- | In rural dis- |__ 
Potal, 1907. | “tricts, 1907. | tricts, 1907. | 
Urban,| Rural, 
| 1907. 1907. 
N rofsystems. 4,901 685 4, 216 | 14.0 86. 0 
M wit 12, 418, 042 11, 294, 797 1,123,245 | 91.0 9.0 
Number ations | i 
or 5, 426, 973 4, 290, 160 1, 136, 813 79.1 20.9 
Nun | | 
exch } 14, 702 7,637 7,065 } 51.9 48.1 
Estim mber 
alk ..| 11, 230, 581,856 | 9,389,177, 548 oe — 116.4 
dalaried ¢ vees 
Nur 24, 959 20, 650 | 4,309} 82.7 17.3 
_,,. Salar | $19,245,349 | $17, 271, 126 $1,974,223 | 9.7] 10.3 
e1 im | 
be ae 117, 477 99, 925 17, 552 85.1 14.9 
sal $48, 660, 223 $43,716, 663 $4, 943, 560 89.8 10.2 
--| $183,784,037 | $166,637, 109 $17, 146, 928 } 90.7 | 9.3 
.F 
rest | 
fm ur ot. | §127,010,817 $116, 598, 227 $11,312, 500 91.2 8.8 
alti | $12,315,579} $12,076,374 | $239,205 | 98.1 1.9 
i | 
on pts per urban message was $0.177 and per rural message 
wu. rhe ree eipts from the interurban and long-distance messages 
a d in these figures, but are not really local messages. 
f éystems, classified as Bell and independent (non-Bell) sys- 
tems, trafic, 1907. 
¢ mutual systems and independent farmer or rural lines.] 
Independent 
Commercial i aoa (non- Bell) 
systems. Bell system. systems and 
lines. 
Mon teMS. . ....ssssceees 4,901 175 , 726 
Estin ons or telephones. . 5, 426, 973 3, 132, 063 4, 910 
“stima r of messages or 





oobdéasebeeeal 11, 230,581,856 | 6,401,044, 799 4, 829, 537, 057 
or te lephone....... 2, 069 2, 044 2, 104 
exchange: 
‘ . cocegnns Qa 10, 978, 853,618 | 6, 209, 430,515 4, 769, 423, 103 
: station or tele- 
ee ee 2, 023 1,983 2,078 
dis tance and toll: 
GR 251, 728, 238 191, 614, 284 60, 113, 954 
Per station or tele- 
DRONA... 5 ave ccdgedie “ 46 61 26 







The recelj 
traffic, but 


aaenenmnnbigegiiiied ait tal thiaaiece a Bi 
ts are not segregated for the local and long-distance 
computation shows that of the Bell total message 
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receipts in 1912—$199,172,281—the toll and long-dist ! 
ceipts were $45,699,458, or ab 23 per , 
following tables bring up to 1912 the fin ! 
f the Bell: 
Bell system in the United States, 
to 
Bi eal napastlbtdiciiteein —— : : 
[er | | 
' 
j 
ad licenses. ........ f 
aia cme sake | 521 | 
| ; 
Ss OEE c anedcconeen | 17 7 
oe end | 2 
>  —__ a Se } 28 yt 
1 } 
as... sf: canidaastiondnae ce 2 0 
Liabilities: | 
Coptal steties . so. ced bdcceecce | 299, 014 } 
Punded debts. ...............- 198, 77 ) l 
Bills payable... ......c.cccceee 45, 175, 7 : 
Accounts payable ............. | 20,3 0 ] 2 4 
iia ‘ 
Total outstanding obliga- | 
SE oleh einai amano } 700 
Surphis and reserves. .... j 100 | 
|— 
Te ae ia 6 ) 701 ) 
| 191) | 191 
| | 
Assets: 
Contracts and licenses. ........ $2,943, 381 : i 
; 
Telephone plant... .. Swdosepel f ; 
Supplies, tools, ete. ........... } = : 
i | d 
i | 27, 548 
Stocks and bonds............. | 4,7 2 
I a eat oh tn SB ue oi ol 753,323, 720 831, 925, 149 
. — j 
Liabilities: } 
ee eee i 44.04 | 
Funde i debts Ditatiicnat~< | 24 6 1,0 
II. ono cccvecceucee | 42 43 ! 
Accounts payabl Seabee ss cee l,72 5 | 
iota mui n ling obliz pf 
SL, 6 onodtel ba Lecce ' f 7 4 
Surplu i rese os ¥ : 
kimp ‘ snefit fund ae He 
} 
- 
Bell telephone system in the United States, condensed statistics 
ie pe — : — = 
100 | 
} 
Miles of exchange pole lines... ..../..... o . 08, 539 
Miles of toll pole lines. I l 
Total miles of pole lines '. 1, 664, 081 iv 
Miles of underground wire.. ; 3, 883, O51 19 i 
Miles of submarine wire b, 322 j 
Miles of aerial wire. ........ : 1 664 _ 
} 
eo . } 7 : 
Total miles of wire. .. gs 8, 61 3 ), 830, 718 
Comprising toll wire............... 1, 664, 081 1,73 ) 
Comprising exchange wire......... 6, 046, 511 8, 098, 679 8 fi 
ER a a ee 5,610 ’ «is 
Total exchange circuits............ 1, 541, 727 ] il } 
Number of central offices..........}... 43 : 
Number of Bell station 5 | ) 
Number of Bell-connected s - | 
tions ! =. 803, 467 | 1, 149 : 
een Cee | es | } 3, 839, 000 36 | 
Number of employees............. | 88, 274 9 | 
Exchange connections da 803 8, 49 
Toll connections daily......... 000 | if 
1911 12 





Miles of exehange pole limes. ...... 120,175 | 131,379 14 
Miles of tell pole limes. ............ | 162, 702 163,351 | 17 
Total miles of pole lines !..... 82, 877 | 294,730 | 315, 0 
Miles of underground wire......... 5, 992, 303 | 6,831,667 | 7, 804 
Miles of submarine wire........... 24, 636 | 26,938 | 30,301 
Miles of aerial wire..............-. 5, 625, 273 6,074,012 | 6,775, 984 
Total miles of wire.......... 11,642,212 | 12,932,615 14. 610, 813 


1 Toll- line wire. 
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Bell telephone system in the United States, condensed statistics—Contd. 


DECEMBER 99 
7 


Averaging operating units of Bell associated operating com 
1909—1912—-Continued. 


_— 


Danies 
’ 


1910 i911 1912 


Average per exchange station. 1911 


2, 189, 163 

12) 421. 650 
14,610, 813 
2' 576,789 

5, 182 


-—— _— 
ee 


Comprising toll wire 
Comprising exchange wire 


1,963,994 2, 
9, 678, 218 
11,642, 212 
2, 082, 960 
4,933 


060,514 
872, 101 Expenses: 
5 al Operation 
2,932,615 

2, 306, 360 

5,014 


$15.14 | 
2.00 | 


Seemann cen 
17.14 | 17.30 


$15 36 
1.94 


Number of Bell stations.......... / 474,171 4,953, 447 ai 53 
Number of Bell connected sta- 


tions ! 


4,030, 668 


13. 46 
52,051 2, 158, 454 
Total stations... 5, 882,719 
Number of employees ‘ 
Exchange connections daily. 
Toll connections daily 


5, 632, 625 
128, 439 
483,770 
644,918 


7, 456,074 
140, 789 
25, 572, 345 
737, 823 


Percentage operation expense to tele- 
phone earnings 

Percentage telephone expense to tele- 
phone earnings 

Percentage maintenance and depreciation 
to average plant, supplies, etc 

Percentage increase exchange stations 

Percentage increase miles exchange wire. . 

Percentage increase miles toll wire 

Average plant cost per exchange station, 
including exchange and toll construc- 
tion 





! Includes private-line stations. 


Bell telephone system in the United States, comparative yearly earnings, 
1907 to 1912. 


SNES 
KO 


1907 1908 


(iross earnings $133, 006, 900 


$149, 914, 700 


Average cost per mile of wire (toll), in- 
cluding poles and conduits 


Percentage gross telephone earnings to 
average p 

Percentage net profits to average capital 
stock 

Percentage dividends to average capital 
stock 

Average cost per mile of pole line (toll), in- 
cluding wire 


$138, 144, 300 
93,376, 700 | 


Expenses 90, 941, 300 | 101, 547, 200 


48, 367, 500 
! 10, 221, 400 


44, 767, 600 
10, 874, 100 


42, 065, 600 | 
10, 654, 100 | 


Net 
Interest . 


38, 146, 100 
23, 910, 600 


12, 697, 13, 174, 500 14, 235, 500 = aiiceichinanchi tatiana diam iN ; 
— —————— The following table from the census of 1907 gives the compara- 

1910 1911 1912 tive expense and income for the different kinds of operating 
agencies : 


31,411,511 
18, 714, 100 


Balance. 
Dividends 


20, 719, 000 


33, 893, 500 | 


400 


$199, 172, 154 
142, 285, 464 | 


Commercial and mutual systems—Operating earnings and operating 
expenses per station and per message, 1907. 


$165,612, 881 
114, 618, 473 


$179, 477,998 | 
127,891, 701 | 


Gross earnings 
Expenses. . . 


51,586,297 | 
13, 610, 860 | 


' 
Commer- | 
cial sys- | 

temis. 


56, 886, 690 | 
14, 205, 365 | 
oa mutual sys-| 
42,681,325 tems. | 
29, 460,215 | 


50, 994, 408 
11, 556, S64 


Net earnings 
Interest 


Commer- 
cial and Mutual 
- t - — systems. 
39, 437,544 vn 

25, 160, 786 


Balance 


1 37,975,437 | 
Dividends 25, 966, 876 | ~~ a eee 


14, 276, 758 1 12,008,561 | 13,221,110 | Average number of messages per station or 


iphiniaoniecs ana ate telephone per year : 2,048 | 
' nee eee Average operating carnings: | 
' Decrease from preceding year Per station or telephone. .................- $31. 49 $32. 10 
Per message . 01538 | . 01551 
21. 29 


- i ute 2, 069 


Averaging operating units of Bell associated operating companies, 
909-1912. | 
. : | 21.69 
- 01048 | 


Average per exchange station. 1909 1910 1911 1912 


| Average operating expenses: 
Per station or telephone. - 
Per message : . 01040 
| Average net operating ea 

Per station or telephone. ..............--.- 10. 20 10.41 | 
———____._ | Per message... . 00498 - 00503 | 
Earnings: j Ratio of operating exy my | 
Exchange service $30.93 | ™ss- 7. 
9. 21 


roll service 


$30. 85 
8.98 bi 
39.831 There is now inserted a table showing the employees and their 


wages: 


40.14 


rcial and mutual systems— Employees, salaries, and wages, 1907. 


i emetents ——————— 


Commercial 
and mutual 
systems. 


Mutual 
systems. 


Commercial 
systems. 
f 


a 





Employees, total: 
Number 
Salaries and wages 
Salaried employees 
Number 
Salaries 
Wage earners— 
PD SINE anc dcnanésoccccbacccccesestessannabanbickatinte: siaiuianiaanenanl eagvedébecceses 
cos ccUaiitabhdapiesatchoeses 
O perators— 


1,7 


142, 436 a 
$373, 509 


905, 572 


144, 169 
$68, 279, 127 


25, 298 
$19, 298, 423 


118, 871 
$48, 980, 704 


80,214 
$24, 309, 877 
3, 576 


$1, 218, 387 
4.5 


339 


24, 959 - 
. $53, 074 


|. 245, 349 


1,36 


7,47) ga 


, 660, 223 | 


1,12 


79,085 | 
aoe $229, 004 


080, 873 
4 


$34,168 
12.8 


Average number... . 
Sa : sch 
Per cent of total operators............. 
Women 
Average number. ... 
Wages 
Per cent of total operators 
All other wage earners— 
A VORRGS DUE owas cANBEW <6 6 oc eccccnscccdsscsnckegcscckbedbghseeeeeeeaiaee sésedwe avvecesodscteee 
WOR: oc siccca Seesileecesées sar cnsenddiss éorwescingcdides ibbiis dq ieneueeeee 


75, 053 | ws 
29 896, 649 $104, $4) 


95. 7 


76, 638 
$23, 091, 490 
95.5 


38, 657 
$24, 670, 827 


38, 392 
24, 579, 350 
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mo preceding data will sufficiently indicate the relative public 
nortance of the telegraphic, the long-distance, and the local 
telephone service. But if a postal simile may be employed, I 
uid say that the telegram and long-distance messages com- 
» with the local calls or conversations about as the parcel- 
vost service compares with the letters and mail pieces—that is, 
oreely compare at all—the local phone and the letter services 
ng il measurably the more important. 
special attention may be justified at this point to the 
of these local rates. 
‘he average rate or receipt per local call for the principal 


tet 


sh 


or 


conntries of the world is shown to be 1.1 cents, which compares 
with a rate exactly the same for the independents in 1907, which 
Indes their toll messages, and with 2.1 cents per local mes- 
exclusively, for the Bell Co, in 1912. As late as 1900 the 


Rell report gives the cost to the subscriber as varying from 
1 to 9 cents per connection. As the Bell system includes from 
shrao-fourths to four-fifths of the telephonic institution, it is 
apparent that its operations present conditions which are na- 
tional in character. This deduction will graphically appear 
when we compare it with even the national telephone institu- 
tions of the greatest countries, which it overshadows in capital 
invested as well as in wire development and in gross expendi- 
ture and income. It is only our postal system which exceeds 
it in scope and extent or the other characteristics of a national 
institution. It would seem to be unnecessary to indicate the 
similarity between the postal function of communication and 
that of the wires, while attention has already been given to 
the fact that but about one home in five can now be reached by 
the electrical communication. That this is due to the limita- 
ions natural to the rule of private financiering may be shown 
in a comparison of the universality of the postal agency under 

ntemporaneous conditions. It is certain that under private 
financiering the wires are not destined to follow the mail car- 
rier into the ordinary home, And yet, for even more pressing 
reasons of use and necessity, this is what they should do. It 
is as much the necessity and the right of society to have the 
effective means of sending its communications to the homes of 
the masses by wire as by human carriers, not to speak of the 
similar necessity and the right of the masses to enjoy such 
facilities for their own uses. Private financiering has ex- 
hausted its right to a longer lease of the agency to realize this 
end, even if it were to convince us of the sincerity of such a 
program. That such a program is impossible in its hands but 
requires institutional motives and resources which it can not be 
expected to command, and which are yet available for society 
acting for itself, shall be the subject of our next chapter. 

POSTAL SOCIO-ECONOMICS. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vail, president alike of the Western Union 
and the Bell system, declares in one of his reports: 

There is a road to every man’s door; there should be a telephone 
to every man’s house, 

The parallel is indisputable, but its complementary fact 
should also be noted. It was society and not any privately 
financed monopoly that built these roads. He also adds apolo- 
getically for the Bell that the system must be— 


under common control * * *, Jt must be sufficiently strong to 
ae practically one system, intercommunicating, interdependent, 
For such an object I make bold to say that nothing less 
tian the social power and motive can be made adequate. 
_ Now, the postal object is not merely to confer equal privileges 
‘in torm, but to effectuate equality in practice. It therefore 
“0 organizes its serviee and formulates its rates as to remove 
any ecohomic barriers to their use. The poor man, the very 
voor Ian, Can aetually utilize any form of the existing postai 
service. Its rates are adapted to his means. 
__ He rate ethods by which this is accomplished with the mail 
piece are well known, and it néw becomes necessary to apply 
them to the different kinds of communication by wire and de- 
‘erhune their availability for procuring like results in that field. 
a rates: It must be obvious that the universality of the 
te Service has been accomplished through the lowness or 
= ~ _Serviceableness of its rates. In treating the forms of 
‘re communication, the lecal call, the toll, and the telegraphic 


= se will be separately taken up. 

, loscribers’ rates; Academically speaking, a railway rate 
/. Ure has two functions to perform: 

sufficlen function of the body of rates charged is to produce 

and eapttal charges POPE VE SERENE. Wee. APE Dey CDeretire 

eu The function of the particular rate is to move as much 

ai potential traffic as possible in the article to which it 


Without actual loss in the operating expense. 





If function (a) should fail, transportation must ultimately 
cease, while if function (b) fails, transportation does not take 
place at all. What all this means in practice is that the rail- 
ways have not found it practicable to move the traffic of the 
country with rates based upon the quantity of service rendered ; 
that is, rates compounded of the average cost of service plus 
a proportionate apportionment of the fixed and capital charges. 
At first they tried this plan, but very shortly learned that an 
immense proportion of the potential, low-priced traffic, able to 
pay its share of the operating costs and a small proportion of 
the fixed charges, was not able to pay its full share of the 
fixed or capital charges. ‘The consequence was that such 
traffic did not move at all, and the railway lost the slight gain 
over operating expenses which it might have secured, while 
society lost the service of haying many of its commodities moved 
from their places of production to their natural market. The 
railways accordingly threw overboard the cost and capital 
charge theory of rate making, and adopted instead the system 
of class and commodity rates which universally obtains to-day. 
In other words, they have frankly espoused the principle that 
transportation rates, especially that proportion of them from 
which they derive their revenues for fixed and capital charges, 
must be levied, like taxes, according to the subject’s capacity 
to pay; and so, if you will look into a freight car, you will 
observe shipments of equal weights and sizes moving on the 
same train from the same point of consignment to the same 
destination, each paying a different rate for what appears to be 
an identical service. Rates per 100 pounds actually vary from 
95 cents for first class to 31 cents for the sixth class, when 
consigned from St. Louis to points in Massachusetts, which is 
not an exceptional ratio. At first we may resent the idea that 
a private organization should formally assume and exercise the 
power to tax us, and this feeling doubtless has had much to do 
with the Government acquisition of the railways in other 
countries ; but as necessity knows no law and a substantial part 
of transportation would have failed under cost-of-service rates, 
the American publie has long acquiesced in this private taxing 
power. 

It is worthy of note that only the railway has adopted this 
State or social principle in rate making. None of our public 
utilities, such as water, gas, electric, street railway, or telephone 
companies have followed its example; and, indeed, it is doubt- 
ful if such a program would be permitted them even if traflic 
eonditions made it desirable. Although it will appear sufii- 
ciently clear that the universalization in use of the local tele- 
phone service will require just the treatment the railway has 
applied, still we can understand why no telephone company has 
discriminated in its charges in favor of the poorer, potential 
subscribers as the railways have done in favor of the poorer 
paying articles of commerce. It is the object of this chapter 
to show that such a policy is actually necessary and that it is 
also fundamentally ethical and economically sound. 

Ethics of rate making: It is only necessary, I submit, to 
clearly apprehend the relations of the subscriber to his phone 
and to other subscribers to make proof of the above assertion. 

Let us see what are the uses of a phone: 

First. To save A a walk to B's office. 

Second. To save B a walk to A’s office. 

Thus my phone is intended, or its functions, as much for 
Jones as for me. From this it follows that having supplied my- 
self with a phone society is obligated to supply the conditions 
whereby Jones can similarly provide himself. That is, my 
material interests in the case of the phone, as in the case of 
the road, entitles me to have a phone connection with Jones's 
house. The analogy with the public-road system is obvious, and 
my right to a means of ingress to his premises, now secured by 
general taxation, would seem to be the same in one case as in 
the other. 

Let us suppose, now, that the system cost of maintaining each 
telephone is $15 per annum, of which $6 is the expense of mak- 
ing connections and $9 the charge for depreciation and interest. 
Let us suppose that A earns $2 per day, or $0.20 an hour, which 
would enable him, impelled by its convenience, to subscribe for 
a phone, if he could rent it at net more than $6 per annum, 
On the other hand, let it be supposed that B earns $5 per day, or 
$0.80 an hour, four times the wages of A, and impelled like A, 
would subseribe at a rate of $24 per annum. In that case the 
joint subscriptions of A and B would equal $30, or $15 per 
phone, the gross sum required. In order that A may reach B 
and that B may reach A, why should not the tariffs be formed 
on the theory that would make them both subseribers? Would 
not this be making a like use with the railways of a principle 
just as applicable to a similar state of facts in local communica- 
tion by wire? 
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It may be answered that such a proposal amounts to a gross 
discrimination between A and B, and that while the railway 
tariffs do discriminate between the different classes they do not 
discriminate between persons, but merely between inanimate 
conunodities. But is there, in fact, any discrimination in either 
case? Is it not the fact that the railway, theoretically at least, 
is simply charging each class for service according to the value 
of such service to the commodity as the only practical mode of 
fully performing the function of transportation? Let us now 
recur to the assumed conditions of the illustration for A and B 
and their telephones. B receives four times the wages of A, 
therefore his time has four times the monetary value of A’s 
time. In saving the time of the walk for A the agency renders 
him, accordingly, only one-fourth of the benefit it renders to B. 
Obviously the tariffs assumed in the hypothesis express the 
relative utility of the service rendered to each. 

Now, if A may be taken to represent the phoneless homes and 
offices of the country to which the present nondistinguishing 
tariffs deny this great service, B may be taken to represent the | 


body of relatively well-to-do subscribers, about one-sixth of the | 


population, who are equally denied access to such phoneless 
population representing the immense body of the people. The 
five-sixths who are phoneless suffer a great inconvenience from 
inability to communicate with each other or the more fortunate 
one-sixth, but it is not improbable that the B class suffer even 
more from their greater need of communicating with the more 
numerous body of society. 

It is a condition, therefore, rather than a theory that con- 
fronts us. If the present class of subscribers had the number of 
accessible persons multiplied by 6, could they complain if the 
tariffs should be based on assignments of the cost of service 
proportioned only to the value of service rendered to the sub- 
scriber, especially if such tariff making were found to be the 
only means, the actual sine qua non, of securing for them the 
required connections or accessibility to society? 

Some such method ultimately must be applied to secure the 
maximum of social service in the local exchange. Society has re- 
sorted to much more aggressive measures in the case of the pub- 
lic road and the common schools. To maintain these agencies it 
levies its tax without regard to the utility directly resulting to 
the individual taxpayer. He may be a sailor or a bachelor, yet 
civilized mankind adopts but one policy—it is general taxation 
to secure the maximum result, otherwise unattainable. 

Evolution of tariffs: In the beginning the phone was treated 
as the unit of service, and the monthly or annual rates were 
identical, whether for residence or business uses. No difference 
of charge was made even for business houses where the calls 
might be 30,000 a year as against one-tenth that number in 
some quiet office or even less in the residence. The next step 
was to charge a higher tariff for business than for residence 
uses, and this classification still largely obtains in the smaller 
towns where the limited number of subscribers prevents serious 
overuse and financial loss. In the larger cities the differentia- 
tion of the tariffs has preceeded forward to what is called the 
inensured-service rate. 

There is added as an appendix a table giving the local rates 
for a number of countries as perhaps the best means of studying 


the varieties of local-rate growth throughout the world. 
While I believe both the economics and the ethics of the sub- 
ject would justify the use of discriminating rates based on the 


value of the service to the user, if such rates proved necessary 
to exploit the potential traffic, yet it is not thought necessary 
that they should assume such a form at any time, even if 
judged necessary. The grades of service from one-party exclu- 
sive lines to two, three, or four party lines with graduated 
rates could be made effectually to cover up the merely apparent 
discriminations. The base rates could be made sufficiently low 
for the multiple party lines and sufficiently high for the exclu- 
sive to achieve both revenue and traffic producing qualities, with 
the rate per call alike for all. If eventually, as it is believed 
the event will show, the cent rate proved adequate alone, the base 
rate could be commuted into so many calls—for example, base 
rate, $10, giving 1,000 free calls. Devices for collecting the call 
rates and for registering their number are cheap and have 
reached the practical stage. Ultimately the base rate itself 
might be susceptible of elimination, except temporarily as secur- 
ity against loss in improvident new installations of the phone, 
where it might be retained as a guaranty of the necessary utili- 
zation. The rate evolution here described might bring us ulti- 
mately to the “ pay as you use” phone, with a low and uniform 
rate per call for the entire country. 

Local rates: It would be highly desirable, if financially feasible, 
to secure for the phone user a local rate of a cent per call, the 
average statistical receipt per call for postal-telephone countries, 
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and approximately the average receipt with the independents 
Such a rate would, if uniformly available, place the phone ate 
ice within the reach of every American home. No one should 
complain of such a rate, as with our wage levels the 1 cent is 
an actually negligible price. Thus, if such a rate can be finally 
rendered compensatory, the local phone charge will be completely 
halved and universal satisfaction with the tariff secured. Tio 
letter rate, and if not in a few instances the postal-card rato 
assuredly, represents that desideratum at present, i 

The closest tariff approaches to the cent-a-call rate are the 
German and Swiss tariffs for measured service with a cent-a- 
call charge. But the Germans have a basal fee besides, and the 
Swiss also a basal arbitrary charge amounting, after the second 
year, to $7.72 per annum. Serious apprehension of inability 
to attain the cent rate as an average statistical result need not 
be felt in view of the experience of the American independents 
and foreign postal systems. But grave doubt may be felt as to 
applying such a rate to the metropolitan populations. [t wi 
be argued that while more than compensatory in the towns and 
villages, on the average, as it has been shown to be, yet in a city 
like New York such a rate would be ridiculous, especially whey 
compared with existing New York charges. This is an extreme 
case, it is true, but let us see how the facts stand with respect 
to New York and the rest of the country. 

The Bell reports give the average cost per subscriber for its 
entire system, excluding the cost of toll lines, as $105 each. 
The total cost of construction for 400,000 subscribers’ phones 
and 25,000 (?) booths of the New York Telephone (Co. is giyen in 
the report of the Public Utilities Commission, as follows: 


Telephone . plant... <0) 610-4 hs —- wet ine donee nn.-- $50, 128, 000 
LAGR GORTGCIAEIOR FOSCTTO.. ncn <ncainemnecesmeencne--—-- 5, 123, 786 
Retel.. cnet c5ss et ie aa a 45, 004, 214 


Thus the cost per phone is $106, or but 1 per cent greater than 
the average. The assumption that a metropolitan plant exceeds 
the town and rural so greatly in cost does not seem to be borne 
out. When millions of miles of wire can be massed in a single 
conduit, even though at an underground expense, the cost per 
mile and the maintenance service are greatly reduced, 

But no discussion of local rates is actually valid that does not 
explain the use being made in many American cities and other 
countries—Munich, and so forth—of the automatic system with 
which the subscriber quickly and simply makes his own connec- 
tion, eliminating the exchange operator, and by switching and 
trunking devices reducing the miles of manual wire per phone 
(2.50) in the most substantial way. There is now but 1 phone 
to 12 persons, and these phones are in the stores and offices, 
probably not more than one home in five being so provided. 
especially in the larger cities. Each city block of fifty or a 
hundred homes has a few subscribers, whose lines, in connection 
with the automatic system and its switching and trunking de 
vices, could be used as trunks to the central for the multitude 
of block-party lines that would follow the introduction of the 
postal cent-a-call rate. The total investment per subscriber 
might thus be brought down to $70 or lower, while the expenses 
of operation in the cities would be reduced by the amount of the 
expense of exchange operators. One should feel rather hesitant 
to make the abeve statement if the actual facts of practice and 
accomplishment were not before him. In the case of these local 
rates so various and incongruous even within the Bell network, 
it is submitted that while a goal should obtain toward which the 
postal department would direct its aim, yet the approaches to 
an ultimate uniform rate for local services should for a time be 
experimental and only tentative in spirit. The widest latitude 
should be given the department to conduct its experimentation, 
and specific freedom to try out its plans in selected places. 

If it be found that metropolitan centers represent a greater 
capital cost per phone, I think it will also be found that su h 
phones represent an even greater percentage of use or ee 
age. On a measured surface basis, even with like rates, it 180!) 
rational to expect a larger number of calls and, therefore, © 
larger revenue per phone from city subscribers. The nity 
utilization of the subscriber’s phone is said to be less oo 
2 per cent of its time capacity. We all feel at liberty to : . 
as many letters as we wish, but the visitor to New York Sonal 
asked first to pay the telephone company as much as the - vis 
car fare would be and then, the hotel as much wore, ) 
means are limited, is likely to count the cost. 

TENTATIVE RATES, 


For all practical purposes the cost of c 
will be nearly the same whether the lines 
maximum or their minimum capacity. The ) 
maker is therefore twofold: ie 

(a) The body of rates must on the average p® 
cost of service. 


conducting the agency 
be used at theit 
roblem of the rate 


the total 








()) The particular rate or adaptations of the rate should 
produce the maximum utilization of the agency and thus the 
greatest service to the public. 

Therefore, according to the hypothesis, if the gross annual 
st of operation were known and the amount of traffic which 
Paice rate graduation would result in might be predicated, 
it would be feasible, theoretically, to adjust the rates to gratify 
both maxims. So much for the theory, which, of course, is 
not precisely realizable, although the universality of postal 
operations renders theoretical reasoning highly useful and 
almost accurate, as applied to average periods. What in prac- 
tice is feasible is a system of approximations as to cost and 

raffic; and it is by these methods that private financiers pass 
ae such projects in the establishment of public utilities of 
the yarious kinds. Applying this methed to our subject, let us 
observe the probabilities. 

Cos? OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION. 
INTERURBAN NETWORK. 

‘the operation of 220.928 miles of pole line of Western Union | 

in 1912 represented expenditures as follows: 





Operating expenses, including rent of leased lines, recon- 
struction, repairs, miscellaneous interest, ete......... $35, 350, 422 
Taxes... _—— ~~. av dias eieeeeeieienia een eee 713, 413 
Total... ~~ sa ds scien ee lad adobe areas See 36, 063, 835 


This represents the operating and maintenance expenses of a 
pole-line network: identical in mileage with the toll and long- 
distance network, including depreciation on 1,500,000 miles of 
wire, as against about 3,000,000 miles of such telephone wire. 
It also represes the wastes of telegraphic accounting previ- 
jusly set forth, as well as other elements of expense indicated 
as susceptible of elimination under postal operation, e. g., office 
rents, legal expenses, corporate salaries, and so forth. If we 
ignore these savings and add to the total sum interest at the | 
ate of 3 per cent on 200,000,000 of Government bonds and 4 per | 
cent to cover the depreciation not fully included in the expendi- 
tures statement of the Western Union, and also add 5 cents per 
telegram and 24 cents per call for the extra business to follow 
the proposed reduction in rates, then the following table approxi- | 


mately represents an annual fiscal statement for the telegraphic | 
ind long-distanee telephone services under the new system: 


Expense of operation and maintenance of 221,000 miles of 
pole line and 3,000,000 miles of interurban network __ $36, 000, 000 





Additional for depreciation, 4 per cent__.._-.......____ 8, 000, 000 
Interest on bomege, Gwe Geet tes kena dann ani de-o ceeeteneiiene a 6. 000; 000 
600,000,000 telephone connections, at 24 cents each_____. 15, 000, 000 | 
300,000,000 extra telegrams, at 5 cents each... .. 15, 000, 000 | 

Total = one aflint- Stepan detnisen hidatn a Spall esas Se 000, 06 000 


The receipts of the toil and long distance lines are now be- 
tween sixty and seventy millions. The application of continen- 
ial rates to this traffic has produced a result of over five long- 
distance calls per capita per annum in Germany as against | 
about three here, although our phones double theirs in per | 
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capita distribution. With reference to the number of telegrams, 
the New Zealand experience, now nine per capita, is presented. 
From all these data it is assumed that under pestal rates the 
long-listance phone traffic would equal the German and half 
equal, at least, the New Zealand development for the telegram. 
Such results in tabulated form would be as follows: 


Average aa 300,000,000 telegrams, at 25 cents each 
Average receipt, 600,000,000 aeeanebainen at 10 cents 


$75, 000, 000 


CRO ig mee moe meme seoe cmon wigan darnaeiiean ewe 60, 000, 000 
Totaly ....4.. LS. dee ae Lae: _ 185, 000, 000 
Deduct estimated expenditures. Sinton ce alilh dee Recs dilin esi 80, 000, 000 
En poet te . 55, 000, 000 


Obviously the figures as to the prospective traffic can only 
be speculative; but they are no more so than the conditiois 
and computations of private enterprises in the same field. In 
their support it may be said that the gross figure of $135,000,000 
approximately represents the gross receipts now derived from 
the toll and telegraph business; and it is not apparent why the 
postal system should not secure an equal gross revenue with the 
inZucement of offering double and treble service. That the sub 
stitution of low-service rates for high ones will find a comple- 
mentary potential traffic inhibited by the higher rates has been 
made sufficiently evident. Yet it seems justifiable to add that the 
experience of the parcel post in giving mobility to an immobile 
but potential express traffic sustains the thesis. Probably 
two hundred million shipments will be moved as parcels by the 
post this year, certainly not less than one hundred and fifty 
millions; and yet only about fifty millions of these have been 
taken from the express companies. The low postal rates have 
had the effect of creating new traffic to the extent of trebling 
or quadrupling the former traffic. 

TELEGRAPH RATES. 
Mr. Chairman, the present telegraph tariffs, beginning with a 


minimum of 25 ca for 10 words, are one ited for increas- 
ing distances in multiples of 5 cents up to 50, whence the rate 


| is 60, 75 cents, and $1. The additional ber ‘rates correspond- 
| ingly rise from 2 cents to 5, 4, 5, and 7 cents, respectively. These 


rates yield now an average on the message of from 38 to 40 
cents. Special rates are given the press on individual messages 
as set forth in an appendix; while the great body of the news 
is handled by the press associations over leased wires, for which 
the telegraph company is commonly paid $20 per mile per 
annum, the association supplying its own operators. The data 
are insufficient to permit an opinion as to the merit of this 
lease rate, but since it is a wholesale rate it is not so likely to 
be excessive as the individual message rates. 

We have seen that, differing from our postage rates, which 
are quite as low, the telegraph rate here averages about twice 
on the shorter, and on the longer distances from three to four 
times as high as in other countries. 


Rate and receipt per telegram. 


[Telegrams per capita.] 

















a  — ee ———$ $$ 


} Receipt. Telegrams per capita. 
Country. Amount. Rate. Rank 
Amount. Rank. Number. Rank. 
| 
jf} een seth: 
$0. 090 1 $0. 090 i 0. 84 10 
| - 0965 | 2 -l21 2 1. 65 4 
erence wr ries eo Suet Ris Secret 
Naa cee digo aoe 133 3 | 60 13 
- 0965 | 4 142 4 | 1.25 6 
IT fn ond eatin oqcukis Chk thd: inibiiem els ah ath cide gohoanicn 
c . 1005 5 150 | 5 | 1.19 7 
Each word additional....... is SP Bitdi. usc ate veceucte abst devas sieves 
PP MIO Ute dn cece cas .csde | 134 | 12 |} 18 6 | .80 il 
| Each word additional......... AIP bade tirihbinceekd-satelesens a> <n teentiund choles 
EE nt dp nan auniids.os bones i 8 . 157 7 8. 09 I 
| Each word additional......... GUE: Berdece vests <cetete SW cok ces afeces 
57 SSpaED See es .1217 9 1? 8 2.18 2 
Each word additional OTE hewiny tenon fandi's scwsnsaiinc cep enelececeeee w2-|socnessees 
| Each telegram.......... « 0579 | 6 172 9 1. 75 ; 
| Plus per word.........-. +O PORTA andthe a8 Uae bas seeds. ss 0600% 
| 10 words il. 2, wink. dik 119 | 10 . 180 10 92 , 
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Thus, in Germany the rate is 12 cents and 1 cent, with pos- 
sible distances of 700 miles. In the U nited States the rate for 
a like distance would average 50 cents. There are a few for- 
eign rates lower than the German, but it represents a mean for 





postal-telegraph countries, including New Zealand, with its 
A rican wage levels. It is not believed that a flat rate for 
all distances in a country so large as the United States could 
be made compensatory without making it too high for the 
shorter—as it is in Russia—and too low for the extreme distances 
of which our country abounds. ‘Tentatively, it is proposed to 
adopt the 12-ceent minimum, pilus a cent per additional word, 
which is ple 11 for postal systems, the 12 cents to embrace but 


12 words, counting address and signature. This rate, it is pro- 
posed, shall be effective for 200 miles. For greater distances a 
rate scale based on the declension of freight rates for increasing 
ainhaa is suggested. Broadly regarded, the railway clasg 

es double as the dista ince quadruples; or, stated in mathe- 
matical terms, the rate increases in proportion to the increase 
of the square root of the mil age of the journey. This law is 

recognition of the fact that the terminal service does not in- 
crease with the lengthening haul, a fact which would seem to 
be of even greater importance for Hicreasing telegraph and 


elephone message journeys. Applying this law to the telegraph 


message, we should have a result as follows: 
Twelve cents, up to 200 miles. 
Twenty-four cents, up to 800 miles. 
Forty-eight cents, up to 3,200 miles. 
But the above table, which is me rely expository, contains 
outy three jumps from coast to coast, while the telegraph com- 
anies have found it prudent to have not less than eight, from 


thelr o5-cent to their $1 charge, for the most part representing 
Th 


nereases of 5 cents per advance » scale following is there- 
fore presented as supplying the neceasary gré de itions. 
| Addi- 
Ce Miles. tional 
word. 
—_— _ —— — — — i ——— | 
Cents. 
Pe GE Sie et ty Se Ont eT ee eee ie, 200 | 1 
Dacre SEIS Ls Lsdainn abd 20 Choshin tig. Lidkh thedankases 0 | 1 
isis GE aaekGs Sasa tic binkese oaesepele <a bo aelcad ees Semataaeenaes <a 300 1 
nian nethney uiaseinnh iim aniet tanened maadedin ¢atiiee amend | 1, 400 1 
ee hae an ain v0o nic s:sis epigikele God opinion «belie oalcae tanta means Rata | 2,000 2 
OE, « Sbscicd oc Selec s capes eduction dehmianetbalide atbhindeieelaie i 2, 600 2 
Finda s tudcp cc ccdyepphinmaenee tewee nindds shenbhdebens semduet | 3, 200 2 





It is thought that the a: Ly and night letter services adapted to 
above rates should be retained, in order that the wires be 
utilized during otherwise idle hours of the day and night, and 
to these should be added a new species of telegram, auxiliary to 
the long-distance conversation. I call it the phone-appointment 
telegram, say, at a flat cent-a-word rate, to be used By parties 
in fixing a definite moment for long-distance talks. Much time 
and annoyance, it would seem, might be saved thus to the parties 
hemselves as well as otherwise wasted plant and personne! in 
the preliminaries of the attempt to connect long-distance parties. 

The above tariffs would average a little less than one-half of 
the — nt telegraphic rates, and it is thought would produce an 


the 





average receipt of 25 cents, somewhat exceeding the average 
21-cent receipt for Denmark on a flat 18-cent minimum and 
14-cent additional word rate. Such rates, when taken in connec- 


tion with the extension of the service to all the post offices, 
homes, and offices reached by the telephone wires, could hardly 
fa ultimately, to render effective the maximum of business 
oh social demand for this form of correspondence. Surely such 
a development is due us. The people of the United States exceed 
all others in the number of letters per capita on identical postal 
ates. It is humiliating to think that we must oceupy but the 
eighth place among the nations in the degree of use made of the 
wonderful telegraph agency. Great Britain, Switzerland, France, 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, and the Netherlands, all with lower 
wige levels than ours, precede us in this respect, while New 
Zealand, with wage conditions like our own, manages to extend 
verage citizen eight times the telegraph service we get here. 


iis a 


And this has been done for a generation. Surely the covfatry 
has paid enough for its tory statesmen and monopolistic finan- 
clers, 

The toll ele phone rate: It has been said that the telegraphs 
have word-niles for sale, and that the limit of their capacity 
inight only be reached when the best word-sending devices were | 
fully ocewpied in transmitting words over every mile of their 
wire. It is equally true that the telephone agency has mile- 
minutes to sell, and that its theoretical limit is only reached 
when every wire is conveying a conversation every moment dur- 
ing the year. Such is the theory. In fact, during sleeping hours, 


say from 12 to 6 a. m., there can be but a very reduced demand. 





| 
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The conversation unit is three minutes in all countries, and 
cording to the reports of the Bell Co. the time consumed in m 
ing the connection and the conversation runs from five to se 
minutes. Taking the average as six minutes, if a circuit w 
theoretically, in constant use throughout the year, 87,500 conver. 
sations might take place. The German toll and long-dist, ince 
network consists of 19,628 circuits, while the Bell (o.’s net- 
work, reaching about the same number of people, appears to be 
33,164. The number of conversations per circuit in Ger mn: 
was 16, 417 in 1910, while on the American system the avert tee 
was but 7,164. It is pertinent to remark, however, that the 
average charge in Germany was less than 4 (0,036) cents, while 
in the United States it was over 19 (0.192) cents, The German 
rates were effective to induce traffic equal to one conversation 
to each 31 minutes, or 19 per cent of the theoretically avail, ble 
phone time; while the American rates produced one conversati ton 
to each 73 minutes, or a utilization of about 8 per cent of such 
time. The low utilization in the United States is indubitay) ly 
the result of her higher rates—over five times those of Germ; any, 
This low utilization is made a matter of observation, if jot of 
complaint, in the reports of the American system. 

Unlike the telegraphic agency, where the press and es night 
letter largely preserve the nighttime from waste, while the 
day letter may use the idle moments of the day, little ~ Ts ‘te 
done in the United States to distribute the distance edleshinne e 
traffic equally throughout even the day hours. In Gery any 
considerable effort has been made to effect such a distribution, 
There are rates for urgency or immediate demand service, rates 
for regular subscribers at given hours, regular day and regular 
night rates, and monthly contract rates. 

Under the operation of postal motives it would be interesting 
to sketch the possibilities of the use which might be made of 
the waste hours from 12 p. m. to 6 a.m. A purely fanciful 
case is presented for illustration. The mother lives in New 
York and her daughter in Chicage. The scale rate is now $6 
for a three-minute talk, and this talk, purely domestic, never 
takes place between poor people. But the wires are idle, and 
in Germany the rate would be but 48 cents. Why not permit the 
use of the lines during midnight hours at that rate for such 
purpose? The postal rate maker would say, like the railway 
rate maker, “ Well, if it be not diverting higher-priced trafic 
from the day business, anything I get beyond the cost of ex- 
change operator will be velvet to me, and I will open the wires 
to this social traffic at the German rates.” ‘“ Nonsense,” ob- 
jects the private financier, “‘such a rate is absurd.” 

Well, let us see as to that. In another part it is shown that 
the total cost of maintaining and operating the interurban 
telephonic network for telegraphic and telephonic uses would be 
about $80,000,000. If half of this represented the telephonic 
share, the cost per mile of wire, exchange service included, 
would be at the rate of $13,333 per 1,000 miles. The New York 
to Chicago wire measures about 1,000 miles, and with return 
wire 2,000 miles; thus the half annual cost of maintenance and 
operation would be $26,666, or about 30 cents per six-minute 
period, counting every moment of the year. These figures are 
not to be taken as accurate, or even approximate, and yet it is 
asserted that the true figure, when secured, will not differ 
enough to impair the case. 

The truth is that the German rate, while not seductive to him, 
might well be introduced during these midnight hours, if the 
private financier did not fear the effect in two directions. It 
would call attention to the abnormal day rate, some ten times 
as high, and might divert a serious proportion of the high- 
priced day traffic to the cheaper service. Perhaps it might 
have been wiser for the gentlemen controlling th se really 
postal agencies to have taken the public into their confidence 
and formulated rates designed to secure the maximum utiliza- 
tion of their plants, even if their rates at first appeaced utterly 


ac- 
ak- 
ven 
ere, 


incongruous. But they are not sure that it wo uld be = 
| Nor, indeed, can it be very certain that their fears are ee 
less, considering the state of ignorance and indifference er 
has permitted the agencies to fall into private hams . = 
Their patriotic night rates might indeed be made the c 
basis of a demand for irrational day rates, And yet or 


not been the experience of the railways, with their 
discriminatory class and commodity rates. 14 incinde 

The basis for a long-distance rate, it is believed, would a we 
(1) the total number of messages likely to be tran = afford 
a given rate—the experience of other countries wot ; cost of 
approximate means of computing them; (2) the tota eae 
service divided into units of mile-minutes; (3) the — vm 
of rates for the different hours of the day «nd n) rr traffic 
respond with the relative desirability as determ! ee ant values 
demands; (4) the distribution of wasted or wnusec Les "+ to the 
into special hour rates in a way the least deter! 









demand for the service. Doubtless it would require considerable 
experimentation by the postal department to acquire data for 
the use of these bases, but the postal system would have a 
motive to experiment, and it could rely on the support of the 
public in its efforts. It is highly probable that the result 
would be a very great salvage of telephonic plant life now 
lost, to be devoted to public services, which the present rates 
Peel toll rates: With the object rather of stating the 
conditions of the problems connected with the long-distance 
rates, I am presenting a tentative tariff for the different dis- 
tances up to 1,000 miles. Two administrative purposes are 
cought to be realized, the utilization of the blank period be- 
tween 12 m. and 6 a, m., and the comparatively blank period 
from 6 to 9 a. m., as also from 8 p. m. to 12 m., in the telephonic 
plant day of 24 hours. Conversely, it is sought to cut down 
the traffic peaks one-half between the hours of 9 a. m, and 12 m. 
and 6p. m and 8 p.m. TIT insert at this point a chart* taken 
from the Bell report, which illustrates these points of peak 
and periods of blank utilization for the toll and long-distance 
irattic, differing but slightly from the local traffic. 

It is obvious that if the blanks could be partly filled by new 
ipaffie such business would represent nearly all gain to the 
postal department. It is equally obvious, of course, that if 
future increases of traffic during peak periods could be di- 
verted to the comparatively blank periods by sufficiently at- 
tractive rates, a business from three to four times that now 
done could be accomplished on the present capacity of the 
wires. Theoretically the rates should rise with the degree 
of the demand and fall with it in order to scatter or distribute 
the traffic as nearly equally over the 24 hours as possible, and 
thus secure the maximum effective capacity of the plant. 
With a view to illustrate rather than to propose methods for 
this purpose the following tariff is presented : 

Long-distance traffic distributing tariff (3-minute units). 














12m. 6a.m. | 9a.m. | 12m. to SP. m. SP. m, to 
|to6a.m.|to9a.m.| tol2m. |] 6p.m. |toSp.m.} 12m. 
~~ lie cscihinhsadeslalaiimh cha ie AEIE Do tei Ma Stl cae ee 
Up to 10 miles: | | 
Regular. .:.... «cle. cueumeed $0.05 $0.10 $0.05 $0.10 90.05 
Urgent. .....\ .cckeseubeaune -05 -10 -10 10 -10 
Up to 50 miles: 
Regular... $0.10 2 -30 -20 -30 | -20 
Ungent......6scaulecedas owen -30 45 -30 -45 | .30 
Up to 100 miles: 
Regular. . .. 15 27 .40 -27 -40 | -27 
Ureemis... .....contsanieanines -40 -0 -40 00 .40 
Up to 150 miles: 
Regular......... 2 -30 -60 - -60 | -40 
Urpent..... cs cscteccaeeunne -45 -90 -60 90 | -60 
Up to 200 miles: 
Regular. . . | 1.25 .B .80 58 | -53 
Urgemt.......iscolesaas clin -80 1.20 80 1.20 | -80 
Up to 20 miles: 
Regular... -30 .67 1.00 -67 1.00 .67 
Urgent. .....<.ecfebebe anal 1.00 1.580 1.00 1.50 1.00 
Up to 400 miles: 
Regular. . . 40 1.04 1.600 -97 1.60 -97 
Urgent... .....< sci cadenenee 1.60 2.40 1.60 2.40 1.60 
Up to 600 miles: 
Regular. ........ 50 1.60 2.40 1.60 2.40 1.60 
- l rpeat. = ho cpadtionea 2.40 3.60 2.40 3.60 2.40 
P to 800 miles: 
Regular. ........ .60 2.14 3.20 2.14 3.20 2.14 
Urgent: .......<seees ae 3.20 4.80 3.20 4.80 3.20 
Up to 1,000 miles: 
Regular. ........ -70 2.67 4.00 2.67 4.00 2.67 
Urgent........: 4.00 6.00 4.00 6.00 4.00 





_ |Add cost of appointment telegram 1 cent a word. Sunday, half week-day rates 
“rm 6 a.m. tol2m. Overtime, one-sixth of given rate per additional minute. 

_ The busy-hour rates could be very much further reduced in 
‘he event that the schedule proved effective in more equally 
lisiributing the traffic. It is for this purpose that the urgency 
rites are made so high; for the five busy hours they are as high 
‘sat present, Doubtless there is a body of demand that cares 
hot for the highness of the rate—most of the present patronage, 
berhaps—if it can secure quick and instantaneous service. This 
character of service is called “urgent” in Germany, and pays 
3 tines the regular rate for its preference over the regular 

ae, 
: The rates outlined are of seven varieties: The midnight rate 
rr social objects slightly exceeding the German day rate; the 
a8 torning rate and the 8-to-12 night rate, designed to 
6 = ‘t traffic from peak periods; the 9 a. m. to 12 m. and the 
hist, ,, 5; 1 or peak periods, with the rates purposely left 
— to divert excess demands at those hours to other periods ; 

““ Urgent or quick-service rates; the Sunday rates for social 
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since the additional allowance of three minutes for makihg the 
connection is included in the first charge. 


and the one-half or one-sixth per minute additional rate, 
‘Ttime, whieh corresponds to the first three-minute rate 
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It will require some years of experimentation to determine 


just what graduation of rates to busy and nonbusy periods of 


the day and night will secure the highest attainable utilization 


of the plant; and the consummation of the lowest rates must 
await, and is dependent on, such a degree of utilization. Mean- 
while the present rates, under the above schedule, run from but 
one-fifth to two-thirds of the existing rates, with it is believed a 
substantial enlargement of plant capacity during peak demands. 


Even if our long-distance traffic carries a rate four times nor- 


mal, and the public service is at perhaps but one-fourth of its 
potential, yet normal, though compensatory, rates would not be 
practicable if the effect was only to exaggerate the peaks and 
thus perhaps require immediate additions to the plant, although 


its average utilization, as shown, might be but a paltry 8 per 


cent of its total capacity. Time and experiment only will 
qualify the rate maker to formulate the most desirable rate 
structure. 


COMPARISON OF PROBABLE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
Mr. Chairman, it may be of interest to ascertain how the ac- 


count would have stood, say for 1912, had the telephones been 
under postal management, with the telegraph function added. 
Taking the receipts and expenditures of the Bell system for 
that year and adding those of the independents—estimated, Bell 
equals 71 per cent, independents equals 29 per cent—and adding 
also the receipts and expenditures which the superimposing of 
the telegraph traffic of the telephone network would have in- 
volved, we should have the following statement : 

Receipts, 1912: 


Telegrams (300,000,000) ......................- .. $75, 000,000 
ell. Syesem. Tecsipts..... 0-2. wetetegngen nn: Me nee 
Independent companies’ receipts__...____ ne Ee . 81,351, 989 
NRE Is ois ee id eee neo bail 355, 524, 14:3 
Expenditures, 1912: 
\. . gp. po a 
Bell system, 1912: 
Pia ET ea em _. 65, 246, 677 
I ces 31, 762, 636 
Independents : 
el catenins tinewagtidhinpraiedwitentoen 26, 651, 000 
Current maintenance _..._........ Soman _. 12,586, 000 
Interest at 3 per cent on purchase_............_____-_ 27, 000, 000 
Depreciation, 5 per cent on purchase_.....________ 45, 000, 000 
ee It ea i i ie iene 7 229, 246, 313 
Résumé : eee a 
Total receipts____-_ smnnnaae’ S00, 694.2428 


Expenditures, interest. and depreciation____________ 


ee a 


seiheteeetee>teyciihonipiaLacseale,; A 
The above table substantially reflects what the postal budget 
for 1912 would have been had it conducted the telephone and 
telegraph services over the telephone network upon the exist- 
ing telephone rates, supplemented by the telegraph rates pro- 
posed. It is plain enough that the department will be on safe 
financial ground, with a surplus of a third of its receipts to 
apply to the extension of the service to the farmside and the 
homes of the masses. 

Against this alluring balance of more than one hundred mil- 
lions it will be urged that the statement takes no account of 
the higher wages which the postal system would have paid. 
Granted; its scale would have been higher. But as a future 
factor it is submitted, as the judgment of the telephone engi- 
neers, that the reduction of the personnel concomitant with the 
certain introduction of the automatic phone much more than 
meets the difference between private and postal wages. 

SUMMARY OF BENEFITS. 

Let us see what our reasoning supports as the advantages to 
be ultimately derived from a postalization of the telephonic 
network. 

(a) A cent-a-word telegram. 

(b) Long-distance rates from one-half to one-fourth those 
prevailing. 

(ec) A cent a call, local conversation. 

(d) Universal use of the telephone. 

Only item (d) presents an achievement not already attained 
in other countries; i. e., the phone in every man’s house. But 
with item (c) within reach our American wage levels offer the 
highest assurance that a service so cheap and hecessary will 
become as universal as the letter service. 

Of the great advantage which should flow to society in the 
way of relieving the local governing institutions from the strain 
to which they have been subjected by the corrupting influences 
of franchise hunters, it seems unnecessary to do more than refer 
to the experience of San Francisco recited more fully in the 
chapter on social effects. The New York (Bell) Telephone Co. 
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recently put forward a claim of $30,000,000 as representing the 
of the franchise it obtained from the city government to 
in the streets. If private capital is to be relied on, 

th h franchises must continue, and if conceded any value 
{ it that bribery and corruption, whether frequently 
exposed and punished or not, are likely to continue; and with 

h stupendous amounts involved ordinary virtue in the pro- 
moter and official can only be expected to give way. On both 
economic and social grounds the verdict of the nations has been 
* Post and possessing an institution as trustworthy and 
efficient $s our post rency there is nothing to discourage the 
e tat ef even higher accomplishments here. 

OBJ ECTIONS. 

Ia riish the diff ties which attacl any constructive 
prog f? objections which take the character of funda- 
i fer in the yposal itself. Such iculties, for ex- 

s the incom } of financing t project, the ad- 
str d readjustn s necessary to ire the desirable 

I \ - e { extensions of network to meet | 
additi ! demands, the addition to the postal service of the 
is personnel essential to the conduct of correspondence 


by Vv and, finally, the effect of competition by the postal 
telegraph on the telegraph lines in private hands, all of which 
n be liculties and yet not objections. It is meant to meet 
these in an absolutely frank way, and so IF shall take them up 

Theil order: 

Wi} ‘ing t quisition: It is assumed that the aequisition 
of t] it telephone network, embracing local exchanges, toll, 

nd long-distance lines, would cost about nine hundred millions 
of dollars. The purchase would, of course financed by the 
ecsue of Government bonds. The question presented is, there- 
ore, whether the marketing of this amount of bends would be 
so difficult as to render the proposition undesirable 

Great fin ing enterprises during recent years have been as 

rae 

The ] ait 

The ied Stee] 

Ac tior the ra J : 

‘ ‘ ‘ 3 ve } @ na 

At } f ’ I I . 

Acquisiti he nat 1 telephone network of Great Britain. 

The plan would not involve the compensation of the owners 
in one gross payment or at one time. While it would, of course, 
be necessary to acquire title and possession of the networks by 
a single process of statutory appropriation, and on the same 
day, it by no means follows that payment for the properties 


id t=] 


would or could be invoked in the same total or single way. 
There are, altogether, some 3,000 companies or distinct legal 
nproprietorships of the network, and even the Bell associated 
uppanies number more than 200. There would, therefore, be 
as many distinct payments as there are different proprietor- 
Moreover, these payments would naturally extend over 

riod ef time sufficiently long to enable the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make its appraisals and the courts te 
just such legal questions as to valuation as may arise. It is 

; apparent that the payments would be distributed throngh- 
out a period of several years and be decentfalized into as many 
ts of payment as there are distinct legal owners. The ex- 
n by such postal acquisition of the securities of the super- 

seded companies would be likely to create an equal demand for 


substitute securities and render it but natural that most of 


would be accepted by the former owners in 
ieu of their dispiacing private holdings. Thus ample time and 


bond issues 


opportunity to market the bonds necessary would seem to be 
ass nd it is not likely that the program would present any 
dif s t sfully encountered in fil ng the Panama 
Cana 

Extensions of network: This represents a difficulty under 
‘ of propris ship, but more especially does it repre- 
sel f ment ficiency under private financiering. We 
have seen that the normal action of the private motive will be 
to extend the network oniy to those points promising sufficiently 

tractive profits. This motive has under our conditions sub- 


its normal in- 
» and store and 


ities have been reached, 


worked out potency, ex: the 


rem year to year. Nearly every 
idences ef the well to do in the « 


oll 


ly these achievements the private financier has attained 
l I tical limitations. The homes ef the masses he has no 
h by the only means competent to reach them, 

1umely, lower rates devoid of the desirable margin of profit. 





As a high-pric 


ronage of 


ed haberdasher he naturally prefers the pat- 
gentry, and, as boldly proclaimed by the Bell 
system, meets demands of the masses with the assertion that 
‘“* Insta usmission of communications is as yet a con- 
venience or luxury, it is not a necessity and is still confined 


iuneous tra 
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| acquiring this personnel. 


|The rank and file of the latter are admittedly 


‘nearly similar private employments. But inst 
| objection, this fact may fairly be appealed to 


' 


eliminate the employee as mechanical improvement renders 
him unnecessary. This difficulty will happily take care of itseil. 
| The exchange operators are girls, and experience, reported 
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to the comparatively few, and for that reason should be a; th 
cost of the few that find benefit and profit im that use.” _ ‘ 

The experience of the Bell system ig that 48 per cent of tho; 
phones are “business.” Whether this includes hot« : a 
phones does not appear. If half only of the phones are jy, +), 
residences, we should have about 4,000,000 out of 29 000 
homes supplied with phones, or one in five, embracing jh, () 
per cent of the population that is rich enough to Ds troniza 
this alleged “luxury.” It is not fair to expect that extension. 


to the ether 80 per cent will be made by merely profit-s; kin 


capital. - 
In the legislation proposed all existing agencies for 

and new development, together with important additi 4 

are put in service. That is to say, individuals, assoc} 

and corporations, together with the Postal Depart: the 

municipalities, counties, and States, may engage in the work or 


extension of the system under license from the Posi; 
General. They may operate them themselves, or hay 


| postally operated, but the right to postalize the owners} 


reserved upon paying a price for the extensions which s! 
be so low as to discourage nonpostal construction. The . 
methods have been successfully employed by the Austri 
ernment to assure freedom and adequacy of railw . 
ment under a régime of State ownership and manazeine ; ] 
there is every probability that these methods would pr ; 
tive to secure the maximum of telephonic extensi 

United States. 

Rate adjustments: It is of the highest importance th 
should exist complete flexibility im the rate structure. py 
financiering until the recent era of regulation possessed this 
vantage for use as its motive might impel. There is a disposi. 
tion to associate postal rates with the inertia of Congress ang 
the inflexibility of our statutes. This objection is a fundament 
one, but it is provisional none the less. If Congress und 
to make the rates, as it does the rates of postage, and gay 
administrative power to the Postal Department to revise such 
rates, as it did in the case of the parcel post, then I should ; 
sider this objection to be a serious one indeed. But Con: 
has already shown that it can distinguish between what is a 
legislative and.what is an administrative function. It has not 
undertaken to make freight rates or express rates, and recenth 
delegated to the Postmaster General the power to revise th 
parcel-post rates and weight limit. The rate-making function is 
treated as administrative elsewhere and, moreover, the legisla- 
tion proposed does not undertake to formulate the rates at 
but vests that duty with the postal administration 
restriction that the rates shall be revised from time to time in 
order to make them compensatory and to promote the public 
service. 

The personnel: In the 1907 eensus the total number of en- 
ployees is given as 144,169. The data for the | } 
not now available, but the number for the Bell system 
is stated to be 140,789, indieating something like 200.000 for 


AL 








n 
au, 


under the 


er years are 


country. This eompares with approximately 300,000 employees 
in the Pestal Service, who, to an extent, would lace t 

telephone personnel. More than half of the teleph employees 
(56 per cent), i. e., 80,214, were exchange operator re} ] 
in the census of 1907, and of these 76,688 were girls and women. 


Improvements in telephone practice, the automatic switchboard 
now being installed abroad and in prospect, involve the elimi 
nation sof nearly all exehange operators, so that the fut 

telephone personnel need not exceed relatively one-half the 
present number. Two difficulties will be urged as involved in 


First, probable postal hesitancy to 





yerage time 


in a study of the Bureau of Labor, shows that the : 


| of their employment is less than three years, when their service 


This is also the experience in Greal 


is terminated by marriage. 
Britain I am informed by the British postmaster general. 3 
cordingly, by simply refusing to fill the vacancies the necessary 
reduction of the exchange-operator force will accomplish tse 
within a period sufficiently brief for improvement purposes. 
The other difficulty that may be urged is that increases © 
wages and reduction of hours of service will be 4 sked by — 
personnel and conceded by the Government. This 's — 
true. But is it an objection? Would it not, on the whole a 
socially desirable that some of the savings of unification ab 
postalization should go to the necessary employees te 


lift 

them to the wage and service level of the postal personnel’ 
cond better paid an 

chante pained itions more favorable than employees in 


ead of being an 
as supporuve 
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of postalization. The employees should be placed in the pro- | erence to much of it their rates are not so unsatisfactory. For 


ployment, like the rates, left plastic, until, through experience, 


the Postal Department has developed a complete system of 
reguiations for the service. If it be feared that the efficiency 
of the employees in work done might not be as great for the 
future, reference is confidently made to the efficiency tables in 
former pages, where the Bell performance per employee is com- 
pared with the publicly conducted telephones of other countries, 
ond then again to a comparison of our own postal performance 
with those countries, The student can not be left in doubt as 
to the verdict, which is highly creditable to the American postal 
ry legraph competition: The acquisition of the telephonic net- 
work alone, as proposed, would leave the telegraph lines undis- 
turbed in the hands of their present owners. But the postal | 
cveten) would engage in telegraph business over the telephone 
wires, at least to the extent of transmitting individual messages. 
This would mean, of course, competition with the telegraph 
companies. President Vail, of the Western Union, is of the 
ninion that it need not fear such a situation, and asserts: 


e is not a single instance of telegraph and telephone companies 
operated by private corporations in competition with Governmert opera- 
tion where the private service is not better than the Government, and 


‘ inst unprofitable Government operation, if untrammeled 

Coyernment interference. (Bell report, 1911, p. 40.) 

Since Mr. Vail speaks as president alike of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. and the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., its 
major stockholder, this difficulty would seem to be answered for 

. Western Union, which, having granted none, asks no quar- 
ter from the public. The opinion of the Mackay companies as | 
to Government competition is not available, but, even if unfavor- | 
able, it is submitted that it is estopped to complain. It went into 
the field itself with a deliberate purpose of competition, and its 
activities so far have been merely to duplicate the preoccupying 
lines of its rival. But this company is even under more distinct | 
duty not to complain of postal rivalry. When, in the eighties, 
the Government was about to give the public a postal telegraph 
at reduced rates, it came forward and asked the Government to | 
desist, giving it the formal assurance that it would, as fast as | 
its lines were extended, give the public as low or lower rates. | 

The result was that the Government forbore at that time | 
to postalize. Instead of keeping its promise this system joined | 
hands with the Western Union to eliminate the popular 10 
and 15 cent rates in existence, raising them to 25 cents, and | 
has since maintained an effective agreement with it to keep 
the telegraph tariffs of the United States the highest in the | 
world. A flagrant violator of its pledge to the public to furnish 
it the reasonable rates the Government was about taking | 
measures to provide, it surely can not now contend that the | 
people should give heed to any opposition it may make. 

Such opposition might take the form of claiming that the 
telegraphic lines should be immune from competition. That is, 
in effect, that the telegraph companies refusing to give the | 
public the benefit of competition in rates the postal agency | 
should not be permitted to do so. Many persons will fail to | 
see any distinction between the competition of the Post Office | 
and express companies and the like procedure with the tele- 
sraph companies, It may be urged by the latter companies that 
they sh uld be purchased and not be subjected to competition | 
frou the Government. ‘There are two circumstances prevent- | 
ing such a course, for one of which—the second—the companies | 
‘ire responsible, First, in possession of the telephone network | 
the tele sraph lines would be only an unnecessary and very 
sive adjunct to the Post Office; second, the telegraph 

notoriously are so water-logged by false capitalization 
the maxim “eayeat emptor” obviously applies itself, 
. ) Government could risk their forcible appropriation. If 
‘sandoning Mr. Vail’s position that posta! competition need 
a 2 ed, it be argued that such competition, will reduce | 
re aloe of the properties and that the people should shoulder | 
wae 1088 by buying the properties without needing them, then | 
~ “uestion of ethics is presented to be answered by another 
‘vestion of ethics, thus: Should the people, who have suffered | 
| exorbitant telegraph rates for generations, now also be 

‘to unpocket besides the amount of capitalization of the | 
‘ig telegraph institutions merely that their owners, who | 
p> oa profits with the chances of the enterprise, may escape 

“ults of the progress of mechanical civilization? On what | 

_ theory can a few thousand stockholders ask that the 

ha. ent losses of private property shall be shifted from 
"he ‘o the innocent taxpayer of the country? 

¥ ewe hot follow, however, that the gloomy picture of injury 

me cons fee companies shall come true. There are several 

extend | ‘r a more hopeful view. The competition would not 

‘¢ to the whole field of telegraphic activity. With ref- 
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‘od classified list, and their wages and conditions of em- | example: 


First. The Associated Press business. 

Second. The stock-quotation business. 

Third. The patronage of those who do not object to higher 
rates. 

Fourth. Lease of the wires to various business demands. 

Fifth. The growing demands of the railways for such wires 
which are mostly located favorably for railway use. 

All of these varieties of business would likely remain to the 
companies unimpaired, as also their cable traffic. With proper 
initiative and the elimination of the nonpaying offices, as also 
the use of devices to economize on their extravagant telegram 
accounting, it is not apparent why fair returns on the fair value 


| of their property should not follow. At all events, no claim 


should be made by them for a charitable purchase of their lines 
until they have exhausted their ability to “make good” under 
the new conditions. If they succeeded, there would be no 
problem of charity to deal with. If they failed, we should know 
in what degree and the exact character of the problem. 


The wireless: The startling charecter of the discoveries and 
innovations involved in the wireless method of communication 


may suggest to some the possibility that it may be applied to 
the domestic, or, rather, land and municipal, correspondence, 
and thus perhaps diverting the correspondence from the wires, 
place them on the scrap heap. This phase of the matter has 
been carefully inquired into, with the result that the Govern- 
ment experts declare such a prospect to be baseless. They ex- 
plain that the method of the wireless is by the principle of dis 
turbance of the medium—that is, by waves which disturb the 
ether between the point of sending and the point of receiving 
the message; indeed, the waves actually extend backward as 
well as in the direction of the address. This is illustrated by 
the wavelets caused by the throwing of a stone into a pool, 
which move equably in all directions. 

If many persons were throwing stones in such pool at the 


| same time, the wavelets would commingle and lose their iden- 


tity or definition. Just so when the wireless messages are be 
ing sent from different stations, attuned alike, a confusion of 
vibrations results and the messages can not be deciphered be- 
eause of the “interference” thus caused. It is true that at- 
tuning to different wave lengths is possible and, when cor- 
rectly done, the interference is avoided. But the limits within 
which this distinguishing of wave lengths can even mathe- 
matically be carried is said not to exceed 33 in number: and so 
the nature of things would prevent more than 35 stations work- 
ing constantly between two points. Whus, the Government 
scientists affirm that-no development of any now known prin- 
ciple of communication can take the place of the telephone 
wires where selectiveness and secretivetiess are necessary in the 
message. A wireless mesSage flares itself to the whole world 
and correspondingly attuned instruments must listen. Thus, in 
a city where a half million phones are employed, or even in the 
smallest exchanges, it is apparent that the nonconducted or un- 
isolated wireless message is out of the question for meeting the 
requirements of the telephone. For trans or intra oceanic uses 
where the number of communications is at its lowest, or even 
in uninhabitable districts like Alaska, with creat distances to 
traverse, the wireless offers an ideal and economical agent, and 
for such fields its future would seem to be unrivaled. It is a 
supplement to and not a substitute for existing telephone 
agencies. 

It is important, however, that provisions should be made to 
meet the contingencies of future discovery and invention in or 
der to devote them to their greatest usefulness for society, and 
it is for this reason mainly that a monopoly of all electrical! 
forms. of communication is reserved in the bill to the Postal! 
Department. 

LEGISLATIVE METHODS. 

Mr. Chairman, my object has been to present the econom 
cial, and institutional features of the subject, and so bui 
briefest discussion of legal questions will be undertaken 

Method of acquisition: The bill proposed itself condemn 
appropriates the telephone network, except farmers’ lines, to 
the use of the Government as of a given date. ‘The transfer 
of title therefore takes place by force of the statute at the same 
moment for all the many distinct legal ownerships. Thi: 
méthod leaves open only the question of valuation, which, 
under the Constitution, must consist of “just compensation.” 
Possession may be taken anterior to the act of valuation or 
payment, provided an appropriation is made to cover the 
amounts of the awards when found. (10 Am. & Eng. Ency., 
p. 1068.) The Interstate Commerce Commission is constituted 
a board of appraisal to value the properties without a jury 
(Nichols on Eminent Domain, secs. 302-306) and directed to 
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report its awards to the parties, and if either objects the valua- 
tion is sent for review to the appropriate circuit court of ap- 
peals. The Secretary of the Treasury is directed to make 
payment of the final awards and is directed to issue such 3 
per cent bonds as may be necessary for that purpose. On a 
given date, say the 1st of January, 1915, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral takes possession, retaining the former employees so far as 
necessary, who are placed in the classified service, which will 
define the tenure of their employments. 

The constitutional power to condemn the properties appears to 
be clear, independent of the fact that they are means of com- 
munication and correspondence and therefore postal instrumen- 
talities. The Supreme Court has frequently decided that the 
wires possess interstate-commerce characteristics, and has as 
often affirmatively declared that Congress in its right to regu- 
late commerce may condemn the instrumentalities through 
which such commerce is carried on; for example, the railroads. 
(Wilson v. Shaw, 204 U. S., p. 24.) jut the constitutional 
resources are multiple. The military power is now used to con- 
struct and operate numerous telephone and telegraph agencies 
by the War Department, both for Government and private cor- 
respondence. The post-offices and post-roads clause, of course, 
is apposite. It will hardly be denied that the nearly universal 
postalization of the communicating wires establishes them as 
postal instrumentalities as much as it does the mail car or 
pneumatic mail tube, and as to postal instrumentalities the 
power of condemnation is well established. (Kohl v. U. S., 91 
U. S., 367.) 

The bill should contain a provision for the allowance of inter- 
est on the awards and perhaps its quarterly payment pendente 
lite, or from the time of Government possession up to the date 
of payment, Judgments in the Federal courts between pri- 
vate parties now bear interest at the rate provided in the State 
where the controversy arises; but the statutes do not apply to 
the Government, which pays none, A rate of 4 per cent is sug- 
gested as fair to the parties under the circumstance of a Govy- 
ernment guaranty. A greater rate of interest might tempt pro- 
longed litigation in many cases to defer the events of final 
payment, 

It will be observed that the cooperative or “ farmers’ lines” 
are excepted from the act of appropriation. There are two 
reasons for this: First, such lines appear to be giving rates as 
low as should be desired, about one-half cent per call, and where 
not already articulated with the commercial lines may be so 
connected by postal permission. The second reason is that 
there are some 18,000 to 20,000 of such lines, each under dis- 
tinct ownership; and if merger into the postal system be later 
desired, it might be much more efficaciously accomplished by 
agreements with the Postmaster General than through the 
methods of statutory condemnation of so great a multitude of 
ownerships, 

The licensing method: To protect its functions and its invest- 
ments in the field of correspondence it is considered necessary 
that a monopoly be reserved to the Postal Department for the 
future, which is according to the practice in nearly all of the 
leading countries. In our civilization science is likely to develop 
improved methods from time to time, and it would seem to be 
the part of prudence to place the postal establishment in a 
situation where it could take the primary advantage of such 
progress aS may occur. However, there may be, and frequently 
is, a period when such innovations are purely tentative and 
experimental and when it may be desirable to grant the private 
exploiter a temporary privilege, such as patentees are given, in 
which to put such new ideas into practice. Society might thus 
employ the fruits of all the pioneering which the postal system 
may conduct on its own initiative as well as that of private 
financiering without the alternative in the latter case of yield- 
ing itself over for generations to badly functioning private 
monopolies. Moreover, there are the present telegraph agen- 
which, being left undisturbed, should be placed under 
license, and thus given definite relations to the postal monopoly. 

In order to accomplish these objects the proposed bill first de- 
clares a monopoly of the whole field of electrical correspondence 
and then provides a system of licenses for existing telegraph 
lines, farmers’ lines, and such telephone lines as may be used 
exclusively by the railways. ‘These licenses may also be ex- 
tended by the Postmaster General to private parties for develop- 
mental construction upon terms to be fixed in the license, so that 
future conditions and contingencies may be seasonably and 
rationally provided for without impairment of the principle of 
postal supremacy. 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 


Mr. Chairman, since 1871 no less than 17 favorable reports of 
committees of the House and Senate providing bills for some 


cies, 


form of postal telegraphy have been made to thes 
They are: 
March 3, 1845. House Report 187, Twenty-eight = 
es Commaitens on Weve ont Mesua. i! yelghth Congress, second 
uly 5, 0. House Repor orty-first Con . = 
(Washburn.) Select Committee on Postal Telegraphy.” second session, 
House Report 115, Forty-first Congress, second session. (Palm 
1872. House Report 6, Forty-second Congress, third session. Bi 


1875. House Report 125, Forty-third Congress, seco ssi 
Butler.) Judiciary Committee. - ad seesion. 


1881. House Report 137, Forty-sixth Congress, third sess 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 1 
1883. House Report 2004, Forty-seventh Congress, second sess 
er 4 tip Report 1436, Forty-eighth C Pg 
884. House Repor . Forty-eig Ongress, first sessj 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. °SS!0. 
1888. House Report 955, Fiftieth Congress, first session. (Rayne, 
Committee on Commerce. r ‘ayner.) 
1870. Senate Report 18, Forty-first Congress, second session 
sey.) Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. ‘ 
1872. Senate Report 20, Forty-second Congress, 
(Ramsey.) Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
1872. Senate Report 223, Forty-second Congress, second 
(Zachary Chandler.) Committee on Commerce. 
1872. Senate Report 242, Rooncoreae Congress, third session 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. ; 
1874. Senate Report 242, Forty-third Congress, first session 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. ; 
1875. Senate Report 624, Forty-third Congress, second session 
1884. Senate Report 577, Forty-eighth Congress, first session. | (N 
Hill.) Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. sal a 
Senate Report 577, part 2, Forty-eighth Congress, first session 
1896. Senate Document 291, volume 11, Fifty-fourth Congress 
session. (M. Butler.) Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
In not a single instance has one of these bills succeeded 
getting before either House for a vote. They were crowded out 
by appropriation bills and other bills having the right to prior 
attention in the respective sessions. That is, to use courthouse 
parlance, the court adjourned at each session before the postal 
telegraph bill “came up” for trial; when under parliamentary 
practice a new bill would have to be reported at the next ses. 
sion, and so forth, only, however, to fail again for the want of 
the momentously valuable parliamentary time. In a generation. 
I am informed, not a single piece of postal legislation has passed 
Congress except as a part of the Post Office appropriation bil), 
Sufficient research would probably disclose that this statement 
is equally true of legislation relating to the other departments: 
and Members of Congress will understand why this has been 
true in the past and must become increasingly so in the future. 
All of which means that there can be no hope for such legis. 
lation unless it is made a part of the Post Office appropriation 
bill. That bill can not be pigeonholed. An independent bill 
could be and most probably would be in the House or Senate. 
Accordingly, there would be two methods to defeat the measure 
without its getting a single opposing vote. One would be to 
have the Post Office Committee report a separate bill, the other 
would be to have the Committee on Rules of the House to refuse 
to grant a rule for the consideration of the measure as a part of 
the Post Office appropriation bill. So far as I know this com- 
mittee has never vetoed the action of the Post Office Committee 
in such a way; and so if the Post Office Committee includes 
the measure in its appropriation bill, as it did the parcel post, 
the measure could not fail to come before the House for its 
action. If this be not done the history of the other 17 postal 
telegraph bills would become the history of this. It would 
simply be the eighteenth chapter in a story of never-ending 
parliamentary jugglery and calendar failures. 
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Mr. Chairman, having discussed the numerous other features, 
I shall devote my closing remarks to the social and institutional 
aspects of the subject, namely, the effects of the misapplication 
of private financiering in the field of public economics. The 
experience of the United States has been almost unique amots 
nations in this respect, for it is only here that the accepted 4 
tinction between private and public financiering has % . 
frankly thrown to the winds. Most people have been 4 
pelled to draw a very unfavorable comparison between me 
ean and foreign municipalities. With a view to explaining 
fact I quote again from the work of Prof. Adams. 5peakils 
of our State and local governments, he says: : 

The policy of restricting public powers within the a a 
sible limits tends to render government weak and in voted hy the 
weak government placed in the midst of a society aa this in 
commercial spirit will quickly become a corrupt governiiny ors. 
turn reacts upon commercial society by encouraging eat ma- 
tions to adopt bold measures for gaining control of eovreelf, for the 
ehinery. Thus the doctrine of laissez faire overreaches i destroy that 
application of the rule which it lays down will ome! » best results 
harmony between public and private duties essential to the 
in either domain of action. hat government is 
i bw — ss age et aes ies is nsideration of the 
nefficient and corrupt, a en 
third class of evils which result from the theory of novinterfer 
maintained in modern society, 
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SOCIAL HARMONY MAY BE RESTORED PY EXTENDING THE DUTIES OF THE 
vs STATE. 

4s a class of evils attending the attempted realization of the doctrine 
f sez faire may be mentioned the injury worked to established 
= -~ment. The policy of restricting public powers within the nar- 
Socal possible limit tends to weaken government and render it in- 
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of nt: this leads to corruption on the part of public officials, which, 
in its turn, invites to yet greater corruption in private practices. Ex- | 
nding for the present Federal administration, no ome will deny the 
po eney of the government of our States, while that of our munici- 
‘alitjes is generally regarded as a dead failure. This fact is urged by 
Fhe .dvocates of laissez faire as the strongest argument in favor of 


heir doctrine. 
= it is; it cam not do well what now is in its hands; how absurd 
; end the range of its activity. There seems to be sound sense in 
tl tatement; and yet, notwithstanding its apparent reasonableness, 

‘is believed to rest upen superficial reasoning, for it commits the 
error of mistaking a result for a cause. 





1 a large measure, traceable to the endeavor to realize the 
» policy among a people whose energies are directed by the 


‘y of progressive denial of function and the conse- 
ned ability of the functionary for efficient service is 
ated: 
; of noninterference have treated the Government as the 
ns were accustomed to treat their patients. Was a man 
led: was he cold, be was bled; was he faint, he was bled; 
wa flushed, he was bled; 
the reach of leech and lance. 
( of atment adopted by the people of the United States for their 
lo governments, and it has worked its natural result of feebleness 
} rratilon. 
uite possible that some of my readers will protest against such 
a presentation of the case, resting their criticism upon the well-known 
tendency toward an increase in legislation in these latter days. This 
is what Mr. Speneer complains of, and it is also the occasion of that 
remarl often heard, that sessions of legislatures are far too fre- 
que But there are two thoughts which suggest themselves in reply 
t¢ criticism : 

First. The multiplication of laws, so far from being out of har- 
mony with the theory of individualism as understood by democratic 
peoples, is a natural comsequence of its general acceptance. A_phi- 
loso of social relations, like that of laissez faire, which tends to 
efface the sharp distinction between public and private interests, must 
in ibly result in an extension of pernicious legislation; for, under 
the direction of such a philosophy, men feel themselves warranted in 
using public machinery for private ends. ‘This conclusion is fully sus- 
by considering the nature of the bills which gain the approval 
modern lawmaking bodies. 
cond. It is believed that the above criticism mistakes the true 
r of public power. The importance of government or the extent 
if the functions assigned to it is not measured by the amount of legis- 
lation which its lawmaking bodies turn off from year to year, but 
rather by the nature of the administrative duties imposed upon it. In- 
deed, the stronger the executive department of a government, the less 
opportanity there will be for particular legislation, and the more 
likely it will be that such laws as are passed will conform to the just 
requirements of general laws. It is especially the administrative func- 
tions of government that the doctrine of laissez faire attacks; and the 
strength of the attack lies in this, that individuals desire the oppor- 
tunity of performing services of “ collective interest’ under the ordi- 
nary rule for private financiering. It must, then, be admitted that the 
above criticism does not touch the point. The increased legislation 
which we all deplore does not prove that government is growing strong 
and extending its range of duties; it is rather the evidence of increas- 
ing weakness, for it shows that the government is incapable of ade- 
quately defending the public against the encroachment of individuals. 

rhe constitutional history of the various States of the Union, so far 
as it pertains to the legal restrictions imposed upon their administra- 
tive powers, bears directly upon the point under consideration. I can 
iot, of course, present even the outline of this history, but there are 
two facts well worth a moment's notice. The contemporaneous growth 
of the power of corporations, on the one hand, and of municipal cor- 
ruption, on the other, bears for us a deep significance. ‘The rise of 
corporations into such power that they menace the stability of society, 
by controlling in their favor legislation, dates from the time when the 
States were deprived of all direct control over inland transportation. 


rhe causes of State and municipal corruption are said to in- 
here in such a situation : 
_ in (| Matters where any possible question arises between Government 
aba corporations the advoeates of governmental control are obliged to 
Prove their case. At the present time the waterworks in many of our 
1 * are managed by private companies. It is the exception for gas 
(on Upped through public works, while there is no city, except now 
are eee San Francisco, so far as I am aware, that maintains 
whole over its street railways. And in perfect harmony with this 
hay dependent boards rather than the concentration of power in the 
their wri Ponsible officials in such a manner as to make it worth 
welt while to attend to business. Under the sway of this policy 
Dorati pal government has become corrupt, while in many cases cor- 
have meee passed the bounds of all decency. These two tendencies 
bane an oped contemporaneously, and the question is whether there 
_As a relation between them. 
oe ee the matter, there is certainly a close relation between the 
or the menacing power of corporations and the rise of municipal 
fidence the They are both an inevitable result of the too great con- 
on th, .J&t bas been placed in the regulative potency of competition 
action os hand and the too great suspicion with which governmental 
ore. t8,Viewed on the other. It is impossible, as society is at present 
lead nena BRC perly to correlate public and private duties. The motives 
With t] men in one direction are overpoweringly strong when compared 
Cumet. motives leading in the other direction. And under such cir- 
ereis. ces it is futile to expect that either domain of activity will ex- 
; * healthful regulating influence upon the other. 
mare - my of demarcation between public and private functions 

The 2 to noral order and efficiency is presented : 

“le basis of this distinction h 1 h 
al bomyppacan as already been su ted. We have 
sald that society, being the fundamental fact disci y an analysis of 





This has been, figuratively speaking, the 
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line of policy is the morcelization of government among separate | 


See, they say, what a weak and. haiting thing this Gov- | 


I would not go so far | 
, say that the statement would be wholly true if turned end for | 
! here is truth in the charge that the inefficiency of local gov- | 


until fortunately for him he passed beyond | 
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human relations, confines within itself all individual growth and action 
The activity which it displays is either public or private ; that is to say. 
the activity of the state, embracing all governmental functions, or that 
of individuals or corporations, which is undertaken for private ends 
But the important point that should be noticed in this connection is that 
these departments of social activity are constantly acting and reacting 
each upon the other. The line which separates them is clearly 
so far as the principles are concerned to which each must conform, 
the one is subject to the rule of public and the other to the rule of pri 
vate financiering; but the growth of society demands continuous modi 


fined 

















fication in the assignment of specific functions. Rec¢ th 
mutual relations that exist between public and privat i i 
to understand why failure to achieve the best results in o ae 
of activity must infuriously affect the other: and the pertinen 
| for one who would direct by his thought the development of s« 
Under what conditions may the best results be expected f: 
departments of activity? 

This question has already been answered. t results he 
expected when the duties assigned to public i the f 
performed by private individuals are so correlated t the ind: 
offered are of about the same strength in both dor ns of activity i 
is, of course, necessary, in applying this rule, to take into consideration 
other than merely pecuniary motives by which men a led to act 
Considerations of social distinction, the desire to exercise such pow 
as one May possess, the pleasure of filling well a rs ynsible posith 
indeed, all the varied demands of human nature m e iitted into 
the account. 

The neglect to observe these fundamental conditions, the de 
preciation of the public functionary, and the demoralization of 
the invader of public functions are treated thus: 

In our own country, on the other hand, one observes that society 
has developed in the opposite direction. The great prizes here offered 
are In the line of individual initiative. Our civil, State, and munié 7 
service is so poor that an official has no social position, while a bu 
ness man who accumulates money is gencrally re led with det 
The salary paid by the State is nothing when ec yared with what men 
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of ordinary talent may secure, either as profit, if engaged in business 
on their own account, or as salary if working for a private employ 
It is therefore no occasion for surprise to learn: that in this « ntr 
we have very perfect sewing machines but poorly administered cities 

One can not fully appreciate this view of the case without calling to 
mind the possibilities of acquiring wealth in a rapidly developing in 
dustrial society. The atmosphere of such a society is intensely i 
mercial, and not only do men of ability and energy refuse to consid 
a public position as desirable to themselves, but they regard with s 








cilious condescension one who is willing to assume public office in 
municipality. And it may be added in this connecti as bearing on 
the question of municipal corruption, that the moral judgments o 


public officer are very much like those of his neighbors who elect him, 
and the sentiments which control in the transactions of their da 
business will probably give color to his administration. But the o 
nary business life of the nineteenth century is such as to render men 


familiar with methods of speculation and to conform their ethical 
principles to the law of supply and demand. The spirit of specula 
tion partakes in character of the spirit of cambling. It judges al! 


businesses undertaken on the basis of their pecuniary success, and ha 
little care for the equivalent given for what is gained. A fine sense of 
what is just can not exist where it prevails, nor can a delicate apprecia 
tion of what is honest be long retained by business men. 

In his excellent work upon the Philosophy of Wealth, Pro 
portrays the moral effect of this transformation in the fellowing lan 
guage : 

“The man of the present day is actuated now by one influence, now 
by the other, and has two distinct codes of outward conduct. Moral 
philosophy, indeed, teaches that his fundamental character is one and 
unchanging; but as there is one code of practical conduct for war and 
another for peace, so there is one for mercantile life and a different one 
for the family, the social circle, and the church. The man of business 
is constantly passing from the jurisdiction of one code to that of an- 
other. 

“Tt is a common remark that business practices are not what they 
should be, and that a sensitive conscience should be left at home when 
its possessor goes to the office or the shop. We helplessly deprecate 
this fact; we lament the forms of business depravity that come to our 
notice, but attack them with little confidence. We are appalled by the 
great fact of moral dualism in which we live and are inclined to resign 
ourselves to the necessity of a twofold life.” 


And what of the effect of these perversions upon the ambi- 
tions of public men? 


Suppose, now, that a man of good intentions came into office in a 
community breathing the atmosphere of commercial speculation—let us 
say the office of mayor in his town or governor in his State—-what 
dces he see upon looking into the society whose welfare is placed in his 
hands? He sees it to be no uncommon thing, where contracts are un 
controlled and where the rule of individual ownership is indiscrimi- 
nately applied to all of the agencies of production, that fortunes : 
established in the hands of men and families having no peculiar rich 
to them. He sees also that many businesses which from their very ni 
ture must be carried on as monopolies are given over to private control ; 
that the principle of private financiering is applied to them with al! its 
vigor; and that in this manner large fortunes are accumulated and 
large power over men acquired, exceeding by far the importance of an) 
individual to society. He sees also that in many businesses naturally 
subject to the regulating influence of competition artificial combina- 
tions are established, by means of which monopoly prices are secured 
from customers. But such privileges as these can not pass unchal 
lenged, and it follows that the important lawyers of every town are 
retained at large salaries to defend, by their tempered talents, the privi 
leges that monopolists have secured, whiie other lawyers are hired to 
depart from their legitimate profession to secure for business men 
some special legislation. Yet all this lies within the law. It can not 
be branded as corrupt, although the least sum taken by a public official 
beyond his stated salary is properly called robbery. 

As contrasted with this state of affairs, what does our successful can- 
didate see in the office to which he has been elected? He will net long 
remain an incumbent before diseovering that the position which he 
sought as a dignity brings with ft no honor. What he thought to be a 
place of responsibility and power proves te be the center of no great 
influence, demanding in reality little beyond the perfunctory duties 
a ministerial officer. He finds there is small demand for the exer 
cise of judgment and a narrow field for the development of manly 
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faculties; he also learns through the sinister suggestions of those 
whose personal interests he does not forward that his tenure of office 
is insecure; and, last of all, he finds that his salary does not suffice 
to keep his family respectably in the social circles in which they wish 
to move and that the gratitude of republics does not extend to pro- 
vision for their servants against sickness and old age. Repeating again 
the assumption that our candidate is honest—at least within the mean- 
ing of the law—and that he is conscious of ordinary business capa’, 
we are warranted in concluding that the career of an official will not 
harmonize with his tastes. He will, upon the first opportunity, retire to 
private life, which presents larger scope for efficient activity and where 
the prizes to be gained are much greater. 

Such are the conditions of a public career in most of the munici- 
palities of the United States, and observed results are altogether what 
might have been expected. The incumbents of local office are usually 
men of indifferent ability. If not actually depraved, they are at least 
colorless in character. Among “ city fathers” of this sort there appears 
from time to time the shrewd yet unscrupulous man who for personal 
aggrandizement assumes complete control over public affairs. This is 
the explanation of “rings” and “jobs.” Public corruption therefore 
is no accident. It is the necessary result of the idea that the best 
thing to do with a public official is to lay him on the shelf out of 
harm's way. 

Is it not, then, correct to say that the theory of noninterference, 
which regards individual enterprise as the only proper depository of 
industrial power, and which relies wholly on competitive action as the 
guaranty of fair treatment in business affairs, 
restoration of harmony in social relations? Under the influence of 
the sentiment engendered by this theory we see corporations to have 
attained power at the expense of the importance of the States; we see 
the symmetry of government to have been destroyed; we see the line 
between public and private interests to have been practically effaced ; 
and, as a natural comsequence, the machinery of government easily 
perverted from its high purpose to serve the private ends of corpora- 
tions and individuals. 

A concrete case of what Prof. Adams has in mind may be 
given. It relates to the telephone in San Francisco. The Pacific 
States Co., a Bell company, and a rival, the Home Telephone 
Co., were engaged in a struggle for possession of the field, with 
stupendous bribes as their weapons. The Schmitz-Reuf com- 
bination was in political control. The following narrative is 
from MecClure’s Magazine for February, 1911, in the form of a 
dialogue between “ Boss” Reuf and Detective Burns: 


“What next?” said I [Detective Burns], when the gas case was 
finished. 

“The Home Telephone Co.—$120,000. Sixty thousand went to the 
board of supervisors, through Gallagher; the other sixty thousand was 
divided between Schmitz and me.” 

(* Thirty thousand apiece for them,” said Burns, interrupting his 
story, “ while each of the 18 supervisors, poor devils, who were neces- 
sary to grant the franchise and who served as a cloak, were glad to 
get away with their little three thousand apiece.”’) 

There were absolutely no bounds to Reuf’s greed. He is the only 
boss I’ve ever heard of who never showed an atom of loyalty or grati- 
tude to those who served him. He admitted that, although for years 
he had received from the Pacific States Pesshene Co. $1,000 a month, 
when Detweiler, of Toledo, president of the Home Telephone Co., outbid 
the Pacific States, he went over straightway. And in connection with 
the transaction Reuf told this story: 

“The Pacific States Corporation,” said he, “attempted to do some 
individual bribing of the supervisors on their own account. They 
thought they could beat me,” and Ruef swelled out his chest. “ Their 
local agent, Theodore V. Halsey, had made an arrangement with Boxton, 
of the board, who had promised to procure the pledges of 10 of the 
supervisors to favor the old corporation—a majority of the 18, you 
when I was informed by some of the board of what was going on. 
They came to ask me what to do. ‘Sure; take the money from the 
Pacific States people,’ I advised. ‘All you can get. And then give 
them the double-cross.’ So Halsey started his little game,” said Ruef. 
“Oh, he thought he was laying me out. He engaged a room in the 
Mills Building; Krause, his secretary, who has since committed suicide 
in Lurope, ushered the supervisors into the inner office, where Halsey 
handed each a package containing from twenty-five hundred to five 
thousand dollars. Halsey told them that the balance, making ten 
thousand for each, would be given them at the expiration of their terms 
of office, provided they refused the franchise to the Home Telephone Co. 

“ Halsey paid out about $75,000 in this way,” grinned Ruef. “ Then, 
when the Home people got their franchise, he went wild. He came to 
me and wept and begged me to make the supervisors give him back his 
money; he said he'd lose his job if he didn’t get it back. ‘It serves 
you right, Halsey,’ said I, ‘for trying to steal my supervisors from 
me.’”’ (Burns imitated Ruef’s virtuous indignation.) ‘“* But I'll see 
what can be done.’ I then told the supervisers to return to Halsey 
one-half of the Pacific States Telephone bribe; I knew they wouldn't; 
only two of them did.” 





Bee 


jut I was going to tell you the Ruefesque windup of this telephone | 


‘For in this case the boss surely did shine as 
a dyed-in-the-wool grasp-all. He forced the supervisors to credit their 
Halsey money to the Home Co.’s account. The Pacific States actually 
aid their rival’s bribes to the supervisors and Ruef pocketed all the 
lome people gave.” 

The San Francisco conditions have not been repeated in 
every city, at least not to the same degree, although they 
are implicit wherever the temptation and prize are equal and 
the municipal government has been weakened by the policy 
of denying it its powers. 

The Federal administration has been excluded—very justly, 
I think—from the above desertation on the causes and char- 
acter of municipal weakness and inefficiency. Its functions 
have not been so badly neglected, and agencies like the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Agricultural Department, the 
Army and Navy, and the postal system have made it adminis- 
tratively reliable and respected. This fact is recognized by 
Prof. Adams. He says: 

So far as the Federal Government is concerned, the extension of 
its powers thus far does not seem to be open to severe criticism, and 


affair,” Burns resumed. 





is an obstacle to the | 
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we are only solicitous as to what this tendency will . 

the future. The present condition of affairs S easily sree tt in 
are how coming to realize the disastrous consequences likely to ex Mea 
from the continued sway of irresponsible corporate power rd 
see that an extension of governmental n ‘sates Ue 


can nail 
them the fruits of an advanced industrial-civi zation : and, isnt, fa 


as 
they Turn af neccadWo tie Wedeal erateae MSM stg 

Municipal phone administration: There has been some 
gestion that the interurban and long-distance lines 
by the post, but the local exchanges be left to 
administration. The above reflections on the present municjp l 
situation with respect to administrative deficiencies sien 4 
preclude that course. But even should the administrative 
capacity of our municipalities be restored, as foreign and rie 
home examples indicate they shall be, yet there are » uy 
institutional and objective reasons why the wire service « 
be completely postalized instead of, as suggested, being partl 
municipalized. It is the same thing as proposing that the mait 
trains and the rural delivery should be in the hands of the 
Government, but that the local post office should be run 
the mayor. The examples of all the world are against cach a 
method. < 

Some of the reasons for this postal solidarity in phone admin. 
istration in countries like England, Switzerland, and Germany 
possessing full-fledged local governing institutions like our own, 
but exempt from the inefficiency charges we must bear here. are 
not unlikely the following: : 

First. Wastes of personnel service in maintaining and manage. 
ment of distinct institutions. Thus during breakdowns of the 
wires in storms local and long-distance men can be concentrated 
for immediate relief, if there be but one management. 

Second. The postal institution articulates with and embraces 
all varieties of the population, whether massed in cities, towns, 
villages, or individual homes. The municipal institution, on the 
other hand, is limited to a corporate area, while many towns 
and villages have no administrative machinery and no means 
of supplying it, whatever the cost. 

Third. The postal system by virtue of its universality is able 
to standardize its rates and service-by employing the principle 
of averages, and thus is able to universalize the service, extend- 
ing it to points which, while generally necessary, might be 
| locally unprofitable. 

It is not perceived what municipal administration of the ex- 
changes could offer in the way of advantages over the postal 
method, and no such arguments have been presented. Its adyo- 
cates are probably wholly influenced by the doctrinal view 
which deprecates all appreciation of Federal activity where local 
| action is possible. But the makers of the Constitution, even in 
their day, strongly impressed as they were with a preference for 
local authority, plainly distinguished the function of communica- 
tion as dominatingly Federal in its character and so treated it 
in their grant of powers. There does not seem to be any claim 
that the Federal discharge. of the full postal function of com- 
munication would throw the Federal and the State and local 
governments out of equilibrium. The amount of Federal ex- 
penditures is probably much exceeded by the combined munici- 
| pal, county, and State expenditures. In 1912, the latest data, 
the Federal expenditures were less than 40 per cent of the 
| whole public expenditures, a disparity which is likely to have 
continuous growth as the local governments take up the mucb- 
needed road improvements of the future—a field they might 
occupy to much greater advantage and a field likely to fully tax 
their financial resources. 


Sug- 
be run 
municipal 


grave 
hould 


are 


RESU MB. 


Mr. Chairman, I am only too conscious of the extreme ad- 
vantage I have taken of the courtesy of the House, and now 
wish to conclude with a hurried summary of the leading features 
of the discussion. To be brief, the investigation discloses 
that our telegraphic rates are the highest among 20 countries 
running from 25 cents to $1, while in other countries they 
average about 12 cents, or a cent a word. The result of these 
abnormal rates is that we rank but ninth as telegraph users, 
with one and one-tenth telegrams per person to our credit = 
annum, while in New Zealand, with the 12-cent rate vat 

price and wage levels, the use of the telegraph reaches 45 4's 
as eight telegrams per person. . 

Against these conta it appears that our postal _ 
average lower than other countries, and that the number 
letters here—101 per person—is the highest in the world. tonal 

The telegraph companies seem to be lacking in insti tT 
economy or efficiency. The operation of sending 2 oe on 
is loaded down with 74 ineidental services and SE soatage 
less than 50 of which would be replaced by affixing th 
stamp. Notwithstanding they have the greatest — per ell 
' office, yet their daily product is less than 10 telegra 
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ployee, even less than that of New Zealand, which has less 
than one-third the business per telegraph office. The American 
inefficiency is further exaggerated by the duplication of tele- 
graph offices in all the important towns and cities, and the 
denial of the service at many thousand necessary points. 

A striking feature is the discovery that the telegraph service 
is a relatively declining institution, and that it would be un- 
wise now to postalize it alone and as a single service. For 10 
years in England the number of telegrams has been actually 
stationary. To take over the telegraph lines alone an operate 
them merely as telegraph lines might result in postal bank- 
ruptcy. Separated from the telephone, they are not now surely 
celf-sustaining as mere telegraphs. Because you would rather 
talk than write to a person, you use the telephone rather than 
the telegram, if the rates permit. In Germany, where both 
telegraph and telephone rates are normal, there are five times 
as many toll or long-distance conversations as there are tele- 
crams, and even in the United States from two and one-half 
to three times as many. ‘There would be no advantage in taking 
over the telegraph lines; the investigation makes this clear. 

But our toll and long-distance rates compare with those of 
other countries even less favorably than do our telegraph rates. 
The average interurban receipt in Germany is but 4 cents; here 
it averages 20 cents. The long-distance rates here are made on 
a scale of 6 mills a mile yee three-minute conversation, as 
against an average charge of about 7 mills a mile received by 
the railways for transporting a ten of freight. The average 
charge on the Continent for a 300-mile talk is 30 cents; here it is 
$1.80, or six times as great. It is not unfair, or inaccurate, to 
say that the American interurban telephone rates are the scan- 
dal of public-service rates the world over. The American tele- 
phone monopoly takes the thirteenth place only among 17 coun- 
tries with regard to the lowness of these rates. 

With respect to local telephone exchange rates, we have three 
main divisions—the farmers’ lines, which cost the average sub- 
scriber about a half cent a eall; the independents, which cost a 
little over 1 cent.a call, but usually with the half.service per- 
mitted by telephone competition; and the local rates of the Bell 
monopoly, which average a little more than 2 (2.10) cents per 
call, or just twice the average charge in other countries. While 
our postal rates give us the first rank in lowness of charges, 
this company ranks but fourteenth among 16 countries with its 
local charges, and we are one of three countries where the charge 
per local call exeeeds the letter-postage rate; the other 138 
countries giving a much lower charge per phone call than their 
letter rates. 

The subscribers’ rates in American cities, compared with con- 
tinental cities, are about three times as high. For example, New 
York, where 5,400 calls, about 15 per day, under a measured 
service tariff cost more than the four unlimited yearly rates of 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Stockholm together. For like serv- 
ices, Baltimore people pay more than the rates for London and 
Paris combined, and Washington pays as much as the five cities 
of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Auckland, Tokyo, and Copenhagen 
combined. In postal-telephone countries the local toll tariffs 
tend to run about one-half the charge for a letter, while here it 
runs with the street car fare, and sometimes exceeds it, when 
it is three times the letter rate. 

While competition does not supply a remedy because it divides 
the service and necessitates the payment for two phones, yet 
it throws an interesting side light on the tendency of a private 
nonopoly to jack up the rates. Thus of 60 of the great Ameri- 
can cities, 24 averaging 342,486 in population, pay an average 
innual phone rate of $53 under competition; while the other 36 
“ities, averaging but 188,629 in population, without competition, 
bly an average rate of $81. Since competitien can only aug- 
tient the total cost of operation it is apparent how private 
hionopoly and high rates go hand in hand. 

Telephone development has reached its substantial limits in 
the United States under private capital with the extension of 
the service to the very profitable office and well-to-do home 
trafic. To extend it to the homes of the masses, as the public 
roads and postal service now are extended, the postal agency is 
hecessary. If the telephone lines are postalized, both the tele- 
Phone ind telegraph business can be done over them, as in other 
nea where a telegram and a conversation go over the 
the ¢ Wire at the same time. It will be unnecessary to take over 
a ceeraph lines here (capitalized at $240,000,000), as both 
aa . of communication can be handled on the telephone wires, 
Gatetivusteanl the telegraph wires in mileage and geographical 
ae telegraph lines would have to be substantially recon- 
7 . ed to add a telephone business to them, while the addition 
Saul telegraph instruments to the telephone wires may be 

“complished at a negligible total cost. This circumstance 


shows the weakness of private monopoly. Instead of duplicat- 
ing the telegraph network with a separate toll and long-distance 
system as the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
done, the postal telegraph countries have made the one network 
serve for both functions, by articulating the telegraphic with 
the telephone exchanges. 

The cost of acquiring the telephone networks is indicated as 
something less than $900,000,000, for which it is proposed to 
issue 3 per cent bonds, payable in 50 years. It is calculated 
that the postal system by superimposing the telegraph service 
on the telephone lines at half present telegraph rates may net 
some fifty millions annually from that traffic alone, which with 
the present profits of the telephones, and after the deduction 
of interest on the bonds and depreciation, would supply the de- 
partment with a large surplus for extensions, and so forth. 

The telephone rates should be worked out experimentally by 
the Post Office Department in a few years, with the assured 
prospect of ultimately securing telephone and telegraph rates, 
like our letter rates, as low as those abroad. That is. rates 
about half those now obtaining for the telegraph and local 
telephone services, and about one-fourth those charged for the 
long-distance telephone conversation. Our other postal rates, 
including the highly profitable parcel-post rates, have been made 
as low as in other countries, and the indications are that like 
results can be obtained for the wire service when postalized. 

The suggestion that the interurban and long-distance lines 
alone be postalized and the telephone exchanges be left to the 
municipalities is found to be unsound. The postal system can 
finance and operate the exchanges the more economically and 
efficiently, and the divorcement of the exchanges from the inter- 
urban and long-distance lines would necessitate the maintenance 
of two personnels at substantially increased cost. It would be 
like divorcing the local post offices from the Post Office Depart- 
ment and turning them over.to the mayors to run. The towns 
and cities have enough to do if they give proper attention to 
those utilities which are distinctly local. Moreover, the farms 
and countryside villages which are without local administrative 
governments would not be reached by a municipal service. 

The financing of the acquisition and the valuations of the 
properties would cover several years; and while the properties 
should be taken at one time with their personnel and sys- 
tematized, the payments for them would have to await the final 
vaiuations by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Treas- 
urer paying the owners 4 per cent interest quarterly during the 
interim. The financing would thus be decentralized into as 
many payments as there are distinct legal ownerships. It is 
not thought this financing would involve difficulties seriously 
greater than those of the Panama Canal. Switzerland has 
recently successfully financed the purchase of her railways, 
amounting to about $50 per capita, whiie the telephone acquisi- 
tion here would be less than $10. 

With respect to management, it is found that our postal sys- 
tem is highly efficient. It ranks next to the highest—Belgium— 
among 16 countries, and perhaps is actually in advance of her. 
Our product per average postal employee in 1912 was over 
60,000 mail pieces per man, as compared with Germany at 
87,000 and France at 34,000, countries which rank eighth and 
tenth, respectively, in postal efficiency. In the’ matter of tele- 
grams handled per employee our companies are outranked by 
New Zealand, notwithstanding the concentration of the tele- 
graph business in a relatively few offices here. The Bell tele- 
phone monopoly ranks but ninth in operative efficiency among 
16 countries. In 1912 it handled 58,000 telephone calls. per 
employee, as against 149,000 per employee in Norway. This is 
mainly because its abnormal rates condemn the operative plant 
to comparative idleness—its interurban lines show but 8 per 
cent of utilization as against 19 per cent in Germany—while 
the number of operators engaged in maintenance and other 
services remain the same, whether the phones are actively or 
but sparingly used. The postal system with normal rates 
might easily double the Bell efficiency in number of calls per 
employee, and the independents do better it by nearly 50 per 
cent on account of their lower rates and consequent higher 
utilization of plant and personnel. With the number of calls 
thus doubled, the expense per call would be practically re- 
duced one-half, and it may thus be seen what the postal motive 
could accomplish in rate reduction without substantial increase 
of expense. This illustrates the natural infirmities of private 
monopoly, which is without a motive to double the service 
even where expenses and profits will remain the same. 

Such, sir, are the results of a business and economical survey 
of the field of communication by electricity. In the domain 
of public morals the lesson is not different. The perversion 
of the laws of public and private financiering, by which public 
governments have been disinherited of their normal functions, 
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most dishonorable days. 
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— ee ee ae ee eta, 
has led to such corruption and demoralization—of the function- 
aries giving and the alien claimants receiving the despoiled in- | 
heritance—that cities like New York with its street railways, | 
Philadelphia with its gas works, and San Francisco with its 
have shamed the scions of Roman corruption in 
The policy of weakening these | 
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governments by alienating their functions to ambitious privat 
finance has made them despised and attractive only to sy “ 
weak political creatures as see opportunity for individual — 
richment. Compare them, sir, with the proud cities of o;) 7 
lands, undespoiled of their rightful attributes of public — 
ice and where public position gives honor, prestige, and resi nerf 








France: 5 


Great Britain: 


London 


Hungary: 


Budapest. .... 


Budapest and suburbs. ......} 


Other cities 


Other cities and suburbs..... } 


Province— 


Same district 
Inter-district 


Connection with city. .... 
Inter-Province— 
Border districts......} 


Netherlands: 


I. Government networks— 


Alphan 
Bergen.... 
Boskoop 


Culenborg. 
Eukhinzen 


Goes...... 


Noordwyk..... hese edna 


Rozendaal! 
Staalwyk. 
























TABLE A.— Unlimited service. 
<Ostny wi _ er . | } 7 ~ 
lon eee Number 
Count | Exclusive. | ©8ch of2 | Per additional | “or sub. | Population. Distance from exchange in miles. Area of free sery; 
| parties. party. seribers. Ort rvice, 
j .- | » ' =o ee i al 
Denmark: | | 
1. Zenlesia “(Geclan) ami fos ee cctccccwntancciucs secsccepesetcecuanacese 
Amac Isles. . 
. . | $24. 00 § © bo nnchemsiene oipels tess doany 
(a) Copenhagen Levwouisofl 37.36 |...... eee eae eo gee 
(b) Outside— | | 
aaeet Ooh eva. OO: Whe. ilecn: Mii Be ieee Uddin ee 
ee ee MOGs ss cnied apeateeaadan L snhht dcenelll den hcoekseiieiee 
9. Moan Tamed, .... 5-2 n2-c cee DEED Be wcnnsccnss cl iumeotskanesas Joceeeweees 
Beate CEE. os Sow ep cess : Was so ocicecctfenswvccduehes couicab¥edtesss 
3. Laaland and FalsterIslands TG ois he 5 ae 6k Sb ide << ase 
4. Fyen Island. .............- | ae ee eee ee ee | Entire sy 
CT onic kena > sae baka Geko PP) eID Ven ah cons salsa vsas Oke shan Bows dun ankamadeapadée cusibin aes odeth aban & shill em aaa Only city. 
Langeland Island......... MOOT cs. nee Bok i ise.Bosoee | pid saute 
ails 210.70 {\ | 
Aero TSI... 5. ec emeens { 16.00 f Sheik ganna |--s2-eeeecenenes poeta 
Verena GREE «os ow Sn soc ite cceaedteruhs sas Rapp mes SL cnackneqene scone Olniaee 
(a) City 5c’ SE on nc éeedee’ 9, 25 wee eee eee eee ee m meee eee lees ees ew elas a see were teens ele eee ees eee ae eee ee S esse ees eeeeeseseeesee | City 
(b) City and suburbs... ..| 17.40 |. 2-2-2 n en lene eee nee e ewe lene ence nena cece eee e ens ss elen sence sees cemeeewecccncceeestecsesecess | City and suburbs. 
J Weg * ae i 9.25 do ce gpocsdcalec ane bets encéndeenes $6n60 City. 
Veile and suburbs......... SUG Ben cghetcasss A bcsequebarkenl Sonnet epakbennn« dan sdncenatitn City and suburbs 
9. Samso Islands ............ | DOG Base. esc AR esac Riess < dae Sada Abn s dbetinen 
10. Bornholm Island.......... DDO bis cd. op ch cb tis- eideabneleealid | 
| | 
Paris system..............--- 77.20 |. 69. 05 Baus 
Lyoti SYStOM. .... .cccicccse- POP BTS. Js | OTSA. 0d.) bea decease 
} ea axvie pay cost of connection at 
ih on aa 28. 95 WI. 00 eet oheakl (°) the rate of $2.90 or $3.86, respectively 
Other systems and places. _- 38. 60 | BI ith suk (°) per 328 feet of single or double line 


in air; 3 times that amount for un- 
derground line. 
-| 3.10 miles; $1.20 per additional 0.062 |) /0cal, adjoining, and 
mile. i} such neighboring 
}} places as do not pay 
Ae REE ORE Re ERE REO Ree ROH EEE EEE eeeel a higher fee than the 
place of origin of the 
if call, $4.76 per addi- 
}} tional apparatus in 
the same establish- 
ment; $7.14 outside 

of it. 


London system. 






'{1.87 miles; per additional 0.122 mile, } 
‘4 $1.16 or (underground) $1.55 is al- |}Local system. 
lowed to be charged. J 
yee re eee a Class A, B, C, D, city. Out of city $1 |]7 50a), adjoining, and 


is added’and the cost of connection | 





shdbabicod p-seapoiamonshned to city limits. suburbs. 
Vin, SES |. ..eseeee-e---e| Local. Within 0.93 mile from main | Entire duchy. 
line, subject to charge of cost of con- 
nection. 
alias sbrilieaas |... seeeeeeee 0.31 mile; per 0.062 mile beyond .......| Entire network. 
ee Sk eng 13,091 | $1.20 up to 3.10 miles Do. 
PR oi adb eres Tr ht Rr ee Do. 
otha oan |. .aeweee---e-e-| $2.90 up to 4.34 miles Do. 
odd eae 6, 733 | $3.60 up to 4.96 miles Do. 
sei Aeihaaie 6,746 | $4.40 up to 5.58 miles De. 
SERRE | 11,879 | $5.20 up to 6.20 miles Do. 
Ko ae ll 10, 308 | $6 beyond 6.20 miles... a 
p ae ee ee eee eee eee eee noe evepaqnewsrreate at et Cali )oc. Do. 
cseeeeee|oveseeeengessaleneaceeseneteseneastnsnsesanenssseseses® . 
; Stas Sd 3,979 ssiteaeesenesstnstenasnanensnnessesesss* ~ 
ks oe al [eseseeeeseneenslaneecnsssnanenenecamenennnn es score 
Saag x aow-clipais nametne vanieaaliie baaianeeeeenaee sesseseesss o 
IIIT wwsks sider penccnaapaemaalinenemacsd De 





1In addition to the connection charges at the rate given in column “Distance from sxchange in miles.” 
? Private business. 


3 Private. 
4 See area. 


. s es . . j . ‘ er ra 
° In France, towns within a radius of 15.5 miles from certain cities (17 in all) are included in the system of the respective city. Paris appears to embrace a larg 
including 50 or more towns and cities. 


Only in the same establishment. 
(Distance from exchange in miles.) 


7 See remarks. 
8 Below 25,000. 
§ Or over 25,00 


). 








” Up to. 
ll Above. 


12 Maximum for air line. 


8 Maximum for underground line. The maximum rates are not usually charged. 


dius, 
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TABLE A.— Unlimited service—Continued. 




























eg . mn 
- os a Number | 
Country. Exclusive. Sack ofS | Per eddhional ofsub- | Population. | Distance from exchange in miles. Area of free service Ra 
; parties. party. scribers. 
ate * setren hp cceieeternnerenennmancnstnnssiibisni iii tenements = 
Netherlands—Continued. . is 
J. Government networks—Con. | } ‘ 
Winterswyk.......+---+- PRET Bites e ce dike ult ce vedgeenscccectucese chars SE Eni atkeGewdenwheséncdcencdibscnaiel | Entire network. \ 
Zand VOOTE. ..«.--eeeeeeee PAE Mp owccdseecse | ee ee ae ee i Do. 
Tiertke6®.«<sianmiene oa Rabi edseacd EN iiona nso iras tinea mceedap irre libaendiasncesclibecdses ls sdvcnadoncinns ; Do. 
Li and branches at ST ccbatakeeowan ishand cps aneansheantdenatbacdedes <td ED Aah onde cadcoccsavaguleaa Do. 
Stillegorn and Sassen- | | 
beim. } 
N yMOGUlD« gs sdcccunasued S68 foe ssee ewsuinls Socdews csahocclavewetecee 55, 828 |..... Ba. 0002 btasiviksbieie asides Do. 
Rheden 1... .....seseceees ee lnghleteino tien as SALSG ES os ons Capdmdwelsctckeitiinte kann ~avkeiamintinis diss Do. 
I]. Commercial networks— } | 
Amsterdam ....cccccccces Diced counsels stebut ocoocdsubbnciie | SE i Oe ee de direc eesaves Do. 
Apeldoorn. ...--+++++-- SEED ho. ccc ccevee SSUSkw ane cncccusinddesweecs 35, 800 | 1.55 miles; per additional 0.062 mile up | Do. 
| | to 4.65 miles, 60 cents; beyond, 80 | 
| | cents, | 
ArmheMl...ccctusecsesess SEP Noéaceae shiaelish mate conenzebsingcoceeed«h 64,000 | Out of commune, $40............. saa Do, 
ASSEN... occccvccossccassse DE Ta dabecneydae i Andsoenseuticeulsatwoceees 12,900 | 1.864 miles; per additional 0.062 mile | Do. 
| | out of city, $1. ra 
Does burg... cossecocsenes Ge Eo wvcatenaee<s al cede eal ails entae 4,500 | Local. Per 0.62 mile out of city, $1.20.| Do. 
dats... <.cedesaesnnaee ST ee daet T  tieoadatimede ceca oak eee Te ee oe no 8 G2. ees’ ..| Do. 
De..«:0occtenaceua SE aith add padi ceaknt in abdnh dedktneberttesscdenttane | Beyond 1.24 milles................ aa Do. 
Findhovell. <ssseathanees SE Bia ndbnnceean DS) et wecaibeees il ae Deeg OA yt) | ee Do. 
Enschede.....csse«seees areca DE bidiioashscenes oe one asin Do. 
DO: :2;csksaaetaee ey teens. ont Daeatrceansscnee ST cama oeaneeete ctiaeiaiake | 1.864 miles.................. ee Do. 
Hague (The). .....cecccceceeesees PE,” WE eee on ieeediadiel | 271,300 | Same in Voorburgand Ryswick. Out- | Do. : 
side of these cities, $2 per additional | ii 
| 0.062 mile, with minimum of $32 ex- | | 
| clusive; $20 each of 2 parties; $15.40 | 
| each of 3; $13 each of 4; the rate per | 
| 0.062 mile for parties being $1, 68 | 
cents, and 50 cents, respectively. | 
MONA . ....ceccceccccecenncses BOF lesen ccncechecidete seenscaesbtbace cunts 14,800 | Per 0.62 mile out of city, $1.20... .. ae Do. 3 
ity)... <«éenssieesaekenen BE Racittonincieie ss Steen inate niet inana anie ond 19,246 | Per 0.062 mile out of city, 80 cents — Do. ; 
OMMUNE). ...ccccccces SUE In two daccoup ain cencencans seces SS cnleaasabe sdevee aaa une | 0.76 mile; per 0.62 mile in addition, 80 | Do. 
| | | conte. 
k kk... cosas esseieeeeeee Bs Gb badine dings dipecece cnocatelags ccanatenseeus ge Out of commune 40 cents per 0.062 mile Do. 
\ ht. ....sosens uses aeennen PIS 4. dish slic dndoweceitauedhih ene 37,500 | Per 0.62 mile out of city, $1.20.........| Do. 
. cavenpnsenkee SAM Ni too und we gees: S  ecunil 11,000 | 1.864 miles...... radiata nha as Do. 
occveseseonsansuaaniaen SE alia thin so Mibalih.coneaiseatenttlinegacen Maabha cv veeiaaiaptes Beyond 1.881 miles. Per 0.62 out of city, Do. 
$1.20. | 
Oldensadl.....-«-c0sdesealnaeen ids. 5 I dn cieacasade Ln cue wala 66,000 | Per 0.062 mile out of city, 60 cents..... Do. 
Bd. . .<+ccnsstnieaeeennee DE te catendige 4 ctl 66s oe caren Licevameaitt | 5, 800 | 0.62 mile... .. Tinnecdinitimalics ate on Do. 
De... .cccccssnneunbeneenen SPO ic ddlind coat ciheccacetiiaattttibiescass Uk De ces eukhanara | Beyond 0.62 mile; per 0.62 mile out of | Do. 
| p | city, $1.20. ey 
Rheven.......-seceetieaeaneeel 8 re eee eee eee 6,000 | 0.155 mile from city hall. Others 24 to | Do. a 
80 cents per 0.062 mile from exchange. | 
Rotterdam. ......<ccccteaahenane PRE lecaedsoedanil Rd di egietig nes aliens nahn ae ST ci Mihien de ancthnaddanckectadceovene -| Do. 
D021. + +55 ea va OMT aden cual ee ee a aa al og id eR Nn eso eo ces caenas oe Do 
| OF ha cnn a0 745 de Adib ceccoeneaes salle 9,892 | Central part of commune. Per addi- | Do. j 
| | tional 0.062 mile, $1.20 f 
> onpeneateiiaeda WO. J cane cnccediicetdeccoceccccclecovcccdbatecces<cucéhosgss] OSE RR: perecditional 0.63 mils, $1.60 Do. : 
Lo re RE SUE Docdadnaebaled Dabs datedincesechdasceds bts 17,100 | Per 0.62 mile out of city, $1.20........ Do : 
Wagenigen . ..>+<sesetumbinndats fy aie tee ele ae ase ede Ok oS gg’ eS, eee Do. be 
DO... «0+ +00 censiepiiiie aaa 20. 00 5 Do. : 
DO.....,.-.-sn0ecniieeneeeee 24.00 | apiatai D ; 
v by Duurstede.......ceccces has cette cate a i oe | ik ale 3,000 | 0.155 mile from city hall. Others 24 to | Do. 
80 cents per 0.062 mile from exchange. | 
Winschotem.........ssaudesaneeaae EP Asn po vnandenEtattidensedc4ccddbindas dudes 9,700 | 0.466 mile. Per additional 0.062 mile, | Do 
$1.20, 
W B. .0 0 0s 000s nqmeinnnnnnne POPE Dib cirdees sshd aidinns insvcebipensacQhiieovcorcdoenerene 0.155 mile from city hall. Others 24 to | Do ( 
. 80 cents per 0.062 mile from exchange. | ; 
vew 7 nd } > i 
o cwcccccescebena ses 24. 35 | 7.00 a AnD. tid an de bdo Uk ME mincenatdeebbotenceecerehneenal Do teh 
i BS... «wa pcce seein 24. 35 | 21. 87 a Eo ee es acmeetl oats an a 
‘ € continuous......... 34.05 | 26. 74 BE Widcdddvnadlduccavewecgmeiee Parties: } mile per party............ f: 
“ | 
hjeM........sdasiee *$18.76 718.00 |............ 896.43 99.11 |.......... = At, } pes eee comma aia ie 
Sarpsborg. .......scauebhieen oR ae | 85.36 %6.70 RA TMT a Teo wbhainazeccsgivenatousatesanse Fe 
Drohak... ...+< ds skaeueeeee CN i di a ina 5 ae oe ae é 5 2,500 |..... Ba 
eee ee PE ED Cr ss noand en cadedanbeesncccscel i 
] L.. on cceecneuleenanne ete <2, oe: SD RI aoe pas seackeloebavecccs aon 
V 08S. ..«s0cososenndna ere ae EY 0 Oe en os oes canabnedeueeeaseea | 
LOVENGOS .. as <escednaeaane ee COG Leo scodue EE ET MOG coccebns ccccencaateuscsacee | 
Bvd0... . ....csaseheeenepeeene $13.40 710.72 }.......2.... OI OO OE cd SI nnn coc c ccc ccccccccnsbecencsenes 
Larvik. ....«<sagaeunceeeeel Oe Be i 1 84.99 95.36)..........4 NE a en en aos al 
» o oc set gee easel -~ cohca NkuAnahenden | j oe Bs 10,000 Chi Mtidietenataaeegnedsese «a 














T 

Htomit... ..»s+a-nhvabekiesan SLE 2] eeneneeneen! eeenrneneunnnne 
yr menets-Pod. ..sssesgssesen | 30.00 1 37.50 |............ es Ac 
K V. -onconnasteeeenaul | 30.00 1 37.50 | 

- a ERG i OG nn ce Tones ccoscaccecce 
Kishinev.. . -. cccsusasiceueaies | 30.00 11 37.50 | bce Geese nieSedawedived ecw 


52. 50 
60. 00 








2 Each m ral office being Duren and branches at Steeg and Velp. 7 Single line. 

S Homme > Darties, $12; each of 4 parties, $11, * Same building. 

‘ Business 9 Different building. — 
Untog 1 If in the same building. 


* Double li it The higher rates are for collective service. 
a 12 Private company under concession. 


Exclusive. 


»—Continued. 
ghilev-Pod!.... 
30. 00 


00 
5.00 


3. OO 


00 
5. 00 
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TABLE A.—Unilimited service—Continued. 


| Number 
of sub- 
scribers. 


Per additional 


-opulation. 
party. Populatior 


10. 00 


2 37.50 


520, 000 
318, 400 | 


}.08. Entry fee for business, $13.40. Installat 


TABLE B.—Limited service. 


asal annual charge. 


Each of— i 
j Per 


party. 


2 parties. 3 parties. i parties. 
| 


2 me 
2. 400 
“) 
6,000 
12,000 
{OU 


000 


12 000 
29 400 | 
3,000 
6,000 | 
12,000 
22,400 

ooo 
6.000 
12.000 


Distance from exchange in miles, 


additional 


1 


ion 


Additional charges for service 


Number 
calls per 
| party. 


None. 
None. 
None. 
2,400 
3,000 
6, 
12, 
2 
6,0 
12 
2,4 
3 
6, 
12, 


9 


\Up to 10, 


9.74 |f 





idence only. 


3usiness houses can subscribe only to two-party lines. 


er additional. 


niy in the same establishment. 


yn County. 





7 Outside. 

8 Same exchange. 

® With other exchange. 

® Minimum amount ior calls. 
u Minimum annual amount f 


$14.60. 


for calls, $12.17. 


12 These measured service rates may be enforced by Government. 


Area of fre 
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TasLe B.—Limited service—Continued 














Additional charges for service. } 
' . Total cost 
ountry. ‘all ‘oe | | os | 
ae. Additional |p, putation.| Member of deen ' mee Be 
ate ‘6 ‘ ars 3 pure tl.| ertihe Area. i/} : 0 : 2 
basal apparatus. subscrib rs. | ; 
charge | 
Ansty on cceccodbeccmboes occenececcepere As anasb aces xe i} i MOOD fo adin cdacvald 5-mile radius ............- dle mt ae 2 4, 
: De necuidetoul { (*) ME Inccancepccce 10-mile radius...........+.-- rt oe ; Sars 
} tia bf 
sianstsenwes Spd ent chieehhan ban ahead bs bu elwe He eu Pe vn 4 shin ductgdows ’ Do ' 
_ ant 1,000 18.64 miles, in some cases 28 g | {1-864 miles. 
soon ceed dccecs gatebboasdecoes ho cecceenscich SURE ted ddee’ concn 10,000 |; miles from exchange 4 70 { 
} | 2 10,000 { = = Pe Do. : 
| re 
Oe cceecwwsewereesoessslscccscceeees ence cGemtee eles c débb concqesosdeuh et owe cccscccces 11.24 ile Per additional “> s $0.75 
ee eS ee sae ee eee ey eee. Se SER ibedcc¥ee + cueene 
oc nc dsb pbidenddsie chile Caecedidasewbdagel DD os. cM ened cme SEeeEe o eOha dbaedd neiline .S 
| | 
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Australia 
(see note) 


Belgium, per 
3 minutes. 


n miles 
SO 


| 


per 
utes. 


utes, 
tract. 


} minutes. 


Hungary, per 3 minutes. 


Per additional 
Frafice, per 3 minutes. 


Length of line 
Monthly con- 
Denmark, 


Germany, per 3 minutes 
Great Britain. 
Italy, per 3 minutes. 


Single calls. 


2 
¥ 

rab Rong 
€ 


870 
904 


Any dista 


1 Per additional 50 miles. 
? Six minutes via telegraph circuits, 
5 minutes about 65 per cent of public rate per 3 minutes. 


Sources OF INFORMATION, 
DOMESTI( 

Telephone census, 

Telephone census, 

relegraph census, 1902. 

Telegraph census, 1907. 

Annual reports Western Union Telegraph Co 

Annual reports American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Labor Bureau, Report on Telephone Industry. 

Labor Bureau, Report on Telegraph Industry. 

Parsons, The Telegraph, etc. 

Adams, The State and its Relation to Industrial Action, 

FOREIGN, 

Holcombe, Public Ownership of Telephone in Europe 

La Journal Telegraphique et Telephonique, volumes 1 to 35. 

Postal reports, Great sritain. 

Postal reports, New Zealand. 

Statistical reports, Union Postale Universelle, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Northeast. Second Street 
and improve, $5,200; 
Northwest. Harvard Street, from Avenue of the 
end of pavement, pave, $4,000; 

Northwest. 
Street, Webster to Allison Streets, grade and improve, $5,200. 

Northwest. Newton Place, Park Place to alley west of Warder Street, 
grade and improve, $3,900; 

Northwest. Jefferson Street, 
and improve, $5,100; 

Northwest. Fifteenth 
and improve, $7,200; 

Northeast. Fort Place, Seventeenth Street to Bighteenth Street, 
and improve, $1,800; 

Northwest. Shepherd Street, Avenue 
Branch Road, grade and improve, $5,500; 

Northwest. Davenport Street, Wisconsin 
grade and improve, $5,000; 

In all, $85,500. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. 
amendment again 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 22, after line 24, insert: 

“ Hereafter the street designated as ‘The Avenue of the Presidents’ 


1902. 
1907. 


berne. 
, end of present pavement to V Street, 


to 


Seventh Strect to Ninth Street, grade 


Street, Euclid Street to Columbia Road, grade 


grade 
of 


the Presidents to Piney 


Avenue to Howard Street, 


Chairman, I offer the following committee 


the original plans of the city of Washington.” 


grade | 
| Stand what the amendment was. 
Presidents eastward | again? 


Allison Street, Eighth Street to Ninth Street. and Bighth 


| the power of the committee to strike out some other 


shall be known and designated as ‘ Sixteenth Street,’ in accordance with | S4me as some of the items, the items control, 


j 


Sweden 
3 minutes. 


per 3 min- | 


Luxemburg. 
Switzerland, 
utes 


Night. 


+S BO 1S OO DS FO DS DS tN OS tO 
Oe Se Oe Se Ge Ge Se Ot Se 
SESE L ELS 


SSESS 
ZEEs 


The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers ak 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 22, after line 6, by adding the following 

“ Northeast, Hunt Place, Deane Avenue, and Grant Street, from Mia- 


The question is on agrezing to the amend 


| nesota Avenue to Division Avenue, grade and improve, $14,400.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman is going lv 
make a point of order 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order. I could not under 
May we have it reported 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will aga 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 5 ee 

Mr. MANN. I shall not make a point of order against I. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am 
strained to make the point of order that the amendment come 
too late. The paragraph has been completed, and the (ote 
has been read. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would call the gentleman s 
attention to the rule which requires the reading of the para 
graph to be conciuded. f the 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The item at the end e sta 
paragraph is for street improvement, and carries the WO 
That is the point I made. ‘nt of ordet 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the point o © 
is good, for two reasons. The first reason is it '5 ee 


; are the 
the second is, the law is that where the totals are not he 
and not the tota’. 


cm- 


And I presume that would apply in this case. 
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mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I desire, also, to call the atten- 
sy Chair to the fact that other business has intervened 


— eading of the last item relating to streets. A com- 

e endment was offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
a ‘Mr. Sisson] changing the name of a street in the city 
WW asl ington, 

; NN. It came at the end of the street business. 
Ur. PAGE of North Carolina. It was reported after the 


I was read. 
Mr, MANN. The: amendment was reported to come in on 

e 22. after line— 
wr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman is mistaken. 
Mi MANN. How does the amendment read? 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The one that was adopted? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

rhe Clerk read as follows: 
I 2 after line 24, insert: 

“ Her er the street designated ’— 





I forth. 
Mr. MANN. ‘Then read the amendment that is pending. 
Clerk read as follows: 
22, after line 6, add the following: 
Mr. MANN. Of course, we had passed that place. 
Mr. SISSON. The gentleman from Illinois, of course, under- 
nds after we had read the total of $85,500, I then offered an | 
iment in reference to the change of the name of a street. 
MANN. Of course, we had passed that part of the bill. 
rhe endment is now too late. 
Mr. SISSON. The amendment has passed that line and 


s tf late. 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The thing that I was calling | 
the attention of the Chair was that the committee amend- 
ut was offered at the end of line 23, on page 22. 

Mr. MANN. Well, we passed over line 6 some time ago. We 
not go back to it except by unanimous consent. 

he CHAIRMAN, The Chair finds on examination that each 

of these two lines here, containing separate items, constitutes | 
paragraph within the meaning of the rule, and the point *| 
rder would be well taken. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. FOWLER, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. | 





The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FOWLER. Where a paragraph consisting of many items 
nd punctuated as this paragraph is, I ask the Chair, as a 
parliamentary question, whether the paragraph is completed until 
we reach the conclusion? That would be on page 33, after the 
words “ abutment, $30,500.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
t s an entirely independent proposition, and it carries its 
own appropriation, 

Mr. FOWLER. That would be after the words “in all, 
1000.” That is the conclusion of the whole paragraph, Mr. 
man, as I understand it. 

Mi PAGE of North Carolina. So it is; but if the gentleman 
will permit -- 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, it has always been held that 
- h one of these paragraphs is a paragraph regardless of the 
_ Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, just the reverse was held dar- 
‘ig the entire Sixty-second Congress, and I challenge the gen- 
th — to find one instance in which the ruling of the Chair was 
te the contrary, 

Mr, MANN. Well, Mr. Chairman, I could find many instances 
where the practice was to the contrary. I have never heard of 
inyone raising the question, I think, except possibly in connec- 
“on with the agricultural appropriation bill, where a great 
willy items concerning forest reserves appeared, They are all 
m ‘ted as separate paragraphs, and they are separate para- 
‘raphs. That is a matter of grammatical construction, and I 
“ped! Lo ny colleague that he must know, as a matter of con- 
S - n, that each of these is a separate paragraph, 

fr. F OWLER. Yes; but, Mr, Chairman, where an appropria- 

“i Seeks to provide for several items in which they are placed 

“Ss olly Tragments of a paragraph it has been the unbroken 
'n, or was during the Sixty-second Congress, to hold that 
‘t lok ail of those fragments to constitute the paragraph, and 






usts 


a cated rulings were had during the Sixty-second Congress to 
ea CHATRMAN. The Chair is informed that on a section 


containing a number of independent items, each 
parate and distinct subject matter, amendments are 
ah oe at the conclusion of the reading of each separate item, 
forma, {nd on page 23, and in accordance with that in- 

M. 7 ‘he Chair sustains the point of order at present. 

Mc rene Phe Chair is right. 

ut. FOWLER, The Chair is wrong. 


giving 


in ord I 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The authority given the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
in the act making apereptistions for the expenses of the District of 
Columbia approved March 2, 1907, to make such changes in the lines 
of the curb of Pennsylvania Avenue and its intersecting streets i 
connection with their resurfacing as they may considef necessary a1 
advisable is made applicable to such other streets and avenues as may 
be improved under appropriations contained in this act: Provided, T 
no such change shall be made unless there shall result therefrom a de- 
erease in the cost of the improvement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky reserves 
a point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would like to inquire of 
the gentleman from North Carolina as to whether or not thi 
provision would authorize the purchase of new curbing or sto 
as it did when the work was done on Pennsylvania Avenue 

I am advised—I do not know whether correctly so or no 
that under a provision like this real good curbing was taken 
up and thrown away and curbing from somewhere else bronghi 
in. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howarp] lodged some 
complaint with the Committee on the District of Columbia re- 
lating to it, alleging that there was discrimination against one 
concern oifering the stone. As the matter has come up, I would 
like to know what expense can be incurred under this iten 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. My understanding of the expense 
that may be incurred under this item, I will say to the ge - 
man, is that authority was placed with the commissioners to 
narrow a street at certain points, as originally given on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, the purpose and necessity of it being at 
tain points in the city to protect the line of shade trees by the 
curb where the present line could not do so. But I can not con- 












eer. 
Ce! 


| ceive any authority for the purchase of curbing. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not recall the exact word- 
ing of the District appropriation bill last year, as to that part 
of it, but the curbing was taken up there last year and put 
back in the same place, but with new granite. The only dam- 
age done to the trees was done by the steam engine which 
hoisted out the blocks that were there, and putting back others, 
by burning the trees. I think the blocks were put back in the 
same place. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I can not throw any light on 
that; but I will say to the gentleman that this provision is in 
the same language as the last appropriation bill, and the com- 
missioners stated, in connection with it, that they desired if 
chiefly to protect the shade trees in the work of making the 
street grades conform one with another. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman from North 
Carolina, then, interprets it that it provides only for straight- 
ening? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the proviso in this paragraph. A limitation is 
placed there in this language: 

That no such change shall be made unless there shall result there- 
from a decrease in the cost of the improvement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Very well, Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky withdraws 
the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will repert. 

Mr. MONDELL. It comes in at the end of line 5 on page 24. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding at the end of line 5, page 24, the following: 

“For constructing a suitable viaduct and bridge to carry Benning 
Road over the tracks of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
Railroad Co., and of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., in accordance 
with plans approved by the Commissioners of the District of Columb 
to be available until expended, $110,000. 

“And the commissioners are hereby authorized to make the necessa! 
expenditures for the construction of said viaduct and bridge and ap- 
proaches under the like conditions prescribed for the expenditure of the 
appropriation for a subway and bridge at Cedar Streef 
the act of May 18, 1910, making appropriations for the expe! 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1911: Provided, That the 
cost of constructing said viaduct and bridge within the limits of the 
rights of way of said Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad 
Co. and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. shall be borne and paid, half 
by said railroad companies in proportion to the widths of their re- 
spective rights of way and half by the United States and the District 
of Columbia, as provided in section 10 of an act entitled ‘An act to 
provide for a union railroad station in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,’ approved February 25, 1903, and said sums shall be 
paid by said companies to the Treasurer of the United States, one half 
to the credit of the District of Columbia and the other half to the credit 
of the United States, and the same shall be valid and subsisting licns 
against the franchises and property of said Philadelphia, Baltimore & 

ashington Railroad Co. and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., re 
spectively, and shall be a legal indebtedness of said companies in favor 
of the District of Columbia, jointly for its use and the use of the United 
States as aforesaid, and the said lien or liens may be enforced in the 
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name of the District of Columbia by bill in equity brought by the com- 
missioners of said District in the supreme court of said District, or 
by any other lawful proceedings against the said Philadelphia, ‘Balti- 
more & Washington Railroad Co. or said Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
or both, and any relocation in the line or change in the grade of the 
tracks of the Washington Railway & Biectric Co. necessary to permit 
the completion in accordance with approved plans of the viaduct and 
bridge and approaches herein provided for shall be made by and at the 
cost of said railway company, and in the event of said railway com- 
pany failing or refusing to do such work the same shall be done by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, the cost to be paid from the 
appropriation for said bridge and viaduct and collected from said street 
railway company in the manner provided for in section 5 of ‘An act 
oroviding a permanent form of government for the District of Colum- 
pia,’ approved June 11, 1878, and paid into the Treasury, one-half to 
the credit of the United States and one-half to the credit of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
of order against the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman withhold his point of 
order- 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I want to be courteous to the 
gentleman. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. MONDELL. About two minutes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will withhold the point of 
order for two minutes, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think the item is subject 
to a point of order, although there is some question in regard 
to that. However, I desire to call to the attention of the com- 
mittee this needed improvement. It is one of the improvements 
estimated for by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

It is very important that these five tracks of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad be covered by a 
viaduct, as the crossing is quite dangerous in its present shape. 
It should be remarked that this Benning Road is the principal 
highway to the District of Columbia from a very large section 
of Maryland. The State of Maryland has built a fine concrete 
highway extending, I think, some 60 or 70 miles into Maryland, 
which connects with Benning Road. In fact, there are two fine 
highways in Maryland that are reached from Benning Road. 
These fine Maryland highways are entitled to consideration by 
the authorities of the District of Columbia. 

It is not only in the interest of the people of the District that 
this improvement should be made, and we not only owe it to 
them to make them, but we owe it to the progressive spirit that 
has been shown by the State of Maryland in the building of 
splendid highways to connect with this city. We should not 
require the people who travel over those highways to cross over 
five tracks of these two railroads in entering the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in reply to 
what the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonDELL] has said, I 
shall not undertake to argue the point of order. The gentle- 
man did not argue it, but conceded it, as I understand. 

This item has been included in the estimates forwarded to 
Congress during the last three Congresses, if not more. It pro- 
poses to construct a viaduct over these railroad tracks, and in 
each instance it has been proposed that the railway company 
shall pay only half of the cost of the bridge over their right of 
way. In the first instance, this has no place upon this bill. It 
is a matter of legislation that ought to go to the legislative 
committee of the District, and upon that I have based my point 
of order. 

But if the legislatiog was to come upon this floor, as one 
Member of Congress I should insist that the railroad companies 
should bear the whole cost of the work, where the construction 
of the viaduct means vastly more than the mere construction 
across the right of way. 

In insist on my point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for just one state- 
ment? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does not the statement just made by the 
gentleman emphasize the importance of haying the committee 
which has jurisdiction over these matters take them up and 
bring in legislation that will be fair, equitable, and just, so that 
the House can pass upon it? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that I am not a member of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and it is for them to decide what they will consider 
und what they will report. 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘The statement made by the gentleman from 
North Carolina emphasizes the importance of this improvement 
which the District needs and is asking for, but which the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, which has jurisdiction of it, 
refuses to give any attention to. The crossing is dangerous 
and should be made safe. I hope the District Committee will 
give the subject favorable consideration. 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
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The CHAcRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order 
The Clerk will read. er, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Highway Bridge across Potomac River: Draw operators—>° . - 
each, 2 at $720 each; 4 watchmen, at $600 each: labor. $150.91! 


ing, power, and miscellaneous supplies, and expenses of every king ett 


r hee. 
Srpvoncen $80a0" inal? atoooae ns Muatenanes ot Thee 
Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the paragraph. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves . 
point of order. win 
Mr. MONDELL. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 25, after line 2, insert : 

“ For surfacing with asphalt the roadway of approaches on bot 
of the Highway Bridge, $30,000,” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
against the amendment. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois wil! state jis 
point of order. 

Mr. FOWLER. When a point of order is made against , 
paragraph, can any further proceedings be had with referenes 
to the paragraph in the way of amendment until the point of 
order is settled? 

The CHAIRMAN. There can not. 
Illinois make his point of order? 

Mr. FOWLER. The question I desire to ask of the gentle. 
man in charge of the bill is this: On page 24, line 23, the pill 
provides for two drawbridge operators at $1,020 and one at 
$720. I want to ask the gentleman why there should be an in- 
crease of one at a salary of $720? 

Mr. PAGBE of North Carolina. [ think I can make an ex. 
planation that will be satisfactory to the gentleman from Illi 
nois; at any rate, it was satisfactory to the subcommittee, The 
testimony before the committee showed that these men were 
required to work, on account of the lack of a sufficient number 
12 hours a day, Sundays included. If we gave them another 
man, it would not only shorten the hours but it would give then 
a little leisure on Sunday. 

Mr. FOWLER. Would it give each a Sunday alternating? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is the understanding 
of the committee. 

Mr. FOWLER. Was that the prime object in making this 
addition to the appropriation? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do not know that it was tle 
prime object, but it was one of the two. 

Mr. FOWLER. The other was the shortening of hours? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. And the other was giving thes 
men some relief on Sunday, 

Mr. FOWLER. That is a very worthy object, and I wiih 
draw the point of order, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the point of order against the amendment, because [ am willing 
to concede that it is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to detain the 
House; the only desire I have is to bring this matter before the 
committee. This proposes to repave the approaches on each side 
of the Highway Bridge, which the commissioners say are ver! 
badly worn and need improvement, I hope the committee wil 
approve the amendment, R 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Beaty of Texas). The question is 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Pace of North Carolina) there were—yeas 10, hays 15. 

So the amendment was lost. 

The Clerk read as follows: os 

For completion of the construction of a bridge across Rock Creek 
the lines of Pennsylvania Avenue, in accordance with plans app! 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, $155,000, ' 

Mr, FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I caught from the readline © 
the Clerk that the appropriation was $125,000. I — a 
been mistaken, but I desire to know whether |t 's $159, 

125,000. 

. The Crerk. One hundred and thirty-five 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Rock Creek main interceptor: | nga 
Rock Creek main interceptor from P Street to Military va Pine 
0 - 


Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike < recent!) 
word. Mr. Chairman, I received a communication ne of my 
from a man in my district who subscribes yee are site 10 
constituents, and he wishes to send a protest, w)! 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ai 


h sides 


I reserve a point of order 


Does the gentleman from 


thousand dollars. 


jon of the 


For continuing construct d, $40,000. 
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printed in the Recorp. I asked unanimous consent this 


ee for the purpose of extending my remarks in the RECORD 
“nd publishing this letter, but objection was made. I should be 
‘ory glad to print it in the Recorp now, without reading, if I 
can have consent, and if not-I will read it in my own time. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not talking to the question before the House. 
if che gentleman wishes to print a short letter in the Recorp, 
| have no objection. The gentleman can not get around his 
ynanimous-consent proposition by taking the floor in the five- 
minute debate. 

\lr. REED. The gentleman from Illinois objected to my 
ungnimous-consent request this morning, and I hope he will 
withdraw it. 

Mr. MANN. I objected because I had no idea what the gen- 
tleman wanted to put in the Recorp, whether it was a book or 
a set of books or a short article. 

Mr. REED. The gentleman knew that it was not a set of 
hooks. I made my position plain by stating to him on the 
floor of the House : 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but he did not 
make himself clear, because the gentleman was interrupted by 
somebody. y 

Mr. REED. This is a simple letter that I wish to put in 
the REecorD. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection at all. 

Mr. REED. I thought perhaps the gentleman did not under- 
stand it. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to the gentleman’s inserting 
the letter in the Recorp, 

fhe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Hampshire asks 
unanimous consent to print in the Recorp a letter from one 
of his constituents. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

As one of your constituents, I wish to send you a protest. It is 
to this effect: 

Some of the speeches made against the Democratic administration 
last week at the annual meeting of the Civil Service League, at Boston, 
were unfair and undisecriminating. Even the better of them failed 
to see the full significance of the iast election. Every speaker saw 
nothing more than a change of Republican officeholder for Democratic 
officeholder ; and from this point of view, every dismissal of Republican 
1e installation of Democrat was the sign of a bad and deteriorat- 
ing Government, 

Now, from a central point of view, was there no deeper significance 
than that? Just a Republican going out and a Democrat coming in? 

thing more? 

n my own fight, I fought for not only a change of men, but for a 
ge of prinaspies not only for a change of name, but a fresh policy 
ind procedure, 

if the last national election—in our State of New Hampshire and 
elsewhere—-meant anything, it expressed a protest against the wide 
cap Republican polities and procedure had made between all economic 
machinery and humanity. It. meant a deep protest against the abso- 
lute rule of gold. It meant at least a fighting chance for the golden 
rue in economics, polities, and social ethics. 

rhe election was a definite recognition that modern economic prob- 
ems were the old problems of chattel slavery appearing in a new 

That the new freedom “implied as great an emancipation as 
‘any ever made, and that each one had the same right to himself and 
{ that any man or woman has.” 
_If this fundamental shifting in national politics is true, what becomes 
rinciples under absolute and rigid civil service? Has civil service 
the right to Gemane only correct penmanship, statistical accuracy, 
mMpt office hours, ete. 
0, what becomes of this new, fresh insistence upon fundamental 
‘ Civil service from the above point of view becomes a place 
e old order of things can recruit itself to delay, to thwart, to 

















hinder, to prevent the change that recognizes right as well as rights, 
en as well as machinery, 


aol llon. Etrau Roor has a right to his views on curréncy. Mr. 
iam Taft has a right to his view that the New York Senator would 
Hake a better President of this country than Woodrow Wilson. But 


What right has civil service, as shown at Boston, to demand the reten- 
{ Root men and Taft men—men who are in fervent prayer daily, 


' pass the collection plate, that the gods may shape ends and means 


i ; tl @ ld meat to old idols? 
a _n eve an efficient officeholder is much. I also belieye if he is 
per a in favor of the dollar diplomacy, he ought to take his efficiency 


r Setness elsewhere. 
cit}. (“eath of no man ever leaves a vacancy that can not be filled, 
ma, a8 to efficiency or to harmony, not even politically. 
ae Cory of the Revolution of seventy-six trecked to Canada, That 
1, wuld write well, administer any possible office efficiently, gave him 
"the. etyice right under the Washington administration. 
sit in + Jer man who made powder for the North had no right to 
where counsels of Lee, however efficient. And the northern man 
in | Yan the southern blockade with his guns had no place to a chair 
“oy loln's Cabinet, however efficient in administrative capacity. 


fre may be an adjustment toward an ever-increased efficiency by a 


of a Tne" lc man in a new office. There never can be an adjustment 

and polis: prejudice in office toward the deepening Democratic principles 

a me |S. The change in the last election was not for a day, nor for 
Precia. £ Was for forever 


sree ' Lowell, of Harvard, as reported 7 the papers, taking the 
ampl ~ <“™inistrative methods to task, holding up the warning ex- 


not hay ' Greece, whose demoeracies fell, he said, “because they did 
‘ave a civil service,” 


LI—99 





If he said thus as reported, could she have been saved by the most 
perfect civil service, all other things being as they were? 

Was not Greece’s decline caused by what once caused modern Den- 
mark’s decline? England's civil service is pretty good; but why is it 
not checking her decline? Will Germany’s ultimate decline be checked 
by a simple rigid civil service? 

In Rome the growth of militarism brought about a decay of what is 
fundamental to every nation—agriculture. Smal) holdings were swal- 
lowed up by large estates. These were worked with slave labor. The 

easant farmers went to the cities. There was better pay, shorter 
ours, greater social appeal to him and his family. Commercial and 
industrial work was held in contempt by the Roman. 

Will civil service remedy these modern conditions in our country, in 
Denmark, Germany, Belgium, etc.? Will an undisturbed diplomatic 
corps bring the remedy? 

Denmark’s wonderful upswing out of the depressing military and 
economic conditions came out of a line of men and principles that were 
radically opposed by the civil-service interests of Copenhagen. It came 
about by finding efficient men with an efficient principle and an efficient 
procedure. 

And this is the combination we so sorely need to-day—not on the 
low and paltry basis of spoils to the victor, but that the political and 
economic faith of just men may be made perfect. 

Sincerely, 
Lewis H. BucKSHORN. 

CHICHESTER, N. H. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bathing beach: Superintendent, $600: watchman, $480: temporary 
services, supplies, and maintenance, $2,250; for repairs to buildings, 
pools, and upkeep of grounds, $1,500, to be immediately available; in 
all, $4,830. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against the paragraph. I send to the desk volume 26 
of the United States Statutes at Large and ask the Chair to 
refer to page 490, and there he will find that there is an authori- 
zation for the District of Columbia to maintain a bathing 
beach 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I concede the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

On page 27, after line 15, insert the following: 

“For bathing beach on the shore of the tidal basin in Potomac Park, 


including buildings, wharves, boardwalks, cribs, floats, and appur 
nances, $66,000. 


“For bathing beach on the shore of the Eastern Branch or Anacostia 
River, including buildings, wharves, boardwalks, cribs, floats, and appur 
tenances, $21,000.” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, against that I 
reserve a point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is subject 
to a point of order if the item in the bill that went out is sub- 
ject to a point of order. I want to ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina a question in regard to that item that just went 
out on a point of order. 

Is it not true that no expenditure can be made by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia except by authorization 
of Congress? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think that is true. 

Mr. MONDELL. And is it not also true that there is a 
general law which provides that so far as bathing beaches are 
concerned the sum total shall be paid by the District? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman is arguing to 
the gentleman from North Carolina a question relating directly 
to the point of order which he should argue to the Chair. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the Chair decided the point of order 
so quickly that I did not have an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The Chair decided it because 
I conceded the point of order. The whole matter was thrashed 
out over a year ago. All of the precedents were brought out 
and a decision was rendered. This item went out on a point 
of order, and I see no use of spending an hour of time in ar- 
guing the question again. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not care to take the time of the com- 
mittee to argue the matter, if that is the situation, but it seems 
to me very extraordinary, in view of the fact that this expendi- 
ture can only be made by an act of Congress, that the com- 
mittee has no authority to authorize this expenditure. Other- 
wise how can the District maintain these bathing beaches? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentleman 
that the law provides that all expense of bathing beaches shall 
be borne by the District of Columbia. This item is net under 
the half and half plan. When the item was up in Congress last 
year quite a good deal of time was consumed in discussion, 
and the Chair decided it was subject to a point of order, and 
it went out of the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. In other words, that there can be no ap- 
propriation made for bathing beaches. 5 

Mr. SISSON. Not under the present rules of the House by 
an appropriation committee. 
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DECEMBER 29, 


Hee eee eee ee rece, 


Mr. MANN. 
ming yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman suppose that the Democratic 
Party would provide for bathing beaches if it could be avoided? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Oh, we do not need them as 
much as other people do. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman that the committee 
has provided them in the bill, but they have been stricken out 
on a point of order. 

Mr. MANN. They think they do not need them, and hence 
they never make use of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have never thought the 
great unwashed, however much they may be entitled to that 
designation, would object to other people taking a bath if they 
had the disposition to do so. This proposition is to allow the 
youths of the District to take a bath occasionally and to learn 
to swim. The items that I have offered are clearly subject to a 
point of order, because they are new items. They provide for 
new construction, and I offer this item simply to emphasize 
this fact, that here is another preject—I think the ninth or 
tenth that I have offered, and I have 8 or 10 more—all of very 
great importance to the people of the District of Columbia, that 
ought to be passed upon, that cught to be provided for. In the 
meantime the committee that has charge of these matters, to 
wit, the District Committee, seems to spend all of its time 
in endeavoring to pat further burdens upon the District, and 
when not doing that complaining of criticisms aimed at them 
by the newspapers and the citizens of the District on account 
of their neglect to do constructive things and an everlasting 
insistence on doing destructive things. We can not provide for 
these bathing beaches, the Chair holds, and the Distriet Com- 
mittee refuses to do so. I want to remind my friend from 
North Carolina that he stated here the other day that the sub- 
committee had approved of this item. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. As individuals, yes; but not 
as a committee. I said the members of the subcommittee indi- 
vidually approved this item. We did not as a subcommittee. No 
judgment was expressed, because we did not consider it as a 
committee. My statement was that the individual members of 
_that committee favored the establishment of these bathing 
beaches. I would like to be properly quoted. 

Mr. MONDELL. The individual members approved it, and 
then Mr. Buttinsky, with a physician, with a large microscope, 
and a much larger imagination, came in with the discovery of 
bugs in the Potomac water, and that gave the individual mem- 
bers of the subcommittee an excuse for not doing that which 
their judgment approved. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman pardon 
me? He tried to put that same word in my mouth the other 
day—a reason, not an excuse. 

Mr. MONDELL. Really, does the gentleman mean to say 
that that was a reason? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do not hesitate to say that 
so far as this gentleman is concerned that was the reason. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then there is another matter for the Dis- 
trict Committee to consider. Will they consider it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. Does the gentleman from North Carolina make the 
point of order? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase and installation of a new 25-ton railroad scale, to 
be immediately available, $1,200. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, a moment ago, on the motion 
of the chairman of the District Committee, the only item con- 
tained in this bill giving the young people of the District of 
Columbia an opportunity to bathe under proper supervision and 
regulation was stricken from the bill, and yet there are gentle- 
men who wonder why it is that the newspapers in the District 
of Columbia and some of the citizens of the District criticize 
Members of Congress because of their attitude toward the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I doubt if there is a city in the Union of 
any considerable size that has not more bathing pools and 
public bathing beaches than the District of Columbia, the capi- 
tal of the Nation, this great and beautiful city; and yet a Mem- 
ber of the House, charged by appointment with the duty of 
giving consideration to the needs of the District, feels it is his 
duty to strike from this bill an appropriation of $4,800, the only 
appropriation made in the bill for the maintenance of these 
entirely inadequate facilities they now have. The committee 
having charge of these matters refrses, declines, or neglects to 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Wyo- 


Mr. Chairman, I make the 


make any additional provision whatsover whereby the youths of | visions preceded by the word “ hereafter,” and when 


| after” made it permanent. That language is in the last bill. 


the District can learn to swim and can occasionally get a hath 
in the open under proper supervision ; and the chairman of that 
committee is instrumental in striking from the bill the smajj 
sum now in it for maintenance of the bathing beach. Ang yet 
gentlemen wonder that the people of the District do not ap. 
prove the kind of treatment they give them. For one, ; am 
surprised at the moderation displayed by the people and papers 
of the District. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ies : ste er ¢ ypew: . 

21500 7. — ae poy ey Senthe nit Enockane tee i : 
grounds or recreation eenters at $65 per month each, assistant direetee 
at $60 per month ; to be employed not exceeding 7 months—2 assistant 
directors at $60 per month each, assistant director at $50 per month: 
to be omeneres not exceeding 3 months—assistant director at $60 per 
month, 13 assistants at oe pet month each; watchmen to be employed 
not exceeding 12 months—12 (including 1 for recreation grounds jp 
Rock Creek Park) at $45 per month each; general utility man at 369 
per month for 4 months; in all, $22,595. 

In all, for playgrounds, $31,595, which sum shall 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I desire ty 
offer an amendment to eorrect the totals, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i 2 page ans'aes 15, — a " a, and insert in lieu thereof 
te! fae a, I, Satabe* , in line , Strike out “ $31,595” and insert 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for just 
a question? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. SIMS. Dees this playgrounds appropriation come wholly 
out of the revenues of the District? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; it is so stated in the text 
of the report. 

Mr. SIMS. Does not the gentleman think he may be vio- 
lating the act of 1878 by making any charge wholly on the 
people of the, District of Columbia? 

Mr. PAGDH of North Carolina. The gentleman whom the 
gentleman from Tennessee is now addressing did not perpe- 
trate this great outrage, but it was written in the law in the 
establishment of these playgrounds by the House of Representa- 
tives and we felt we should follow those directions. 

Mr. SIMS. I knew the gentleman had a very high regard for 
not only the constitution of the District of Columbia, but for 
all constitutions, and I did not know whether he had done this 
insidieusly er not. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
not. 

Mr. SIMS. There was nothing insidious about it? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I notice in the current law in reference to the absence 
of members of the staff of the playgrounds it authorizes some 
one to fill their places. Why is that left out of this bill? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I did not quite catch what the 
gentleman said. 

Mr. MANN. The current law provides that in case of any 
unauthorized absence or disability of any member of the play- 
grounds staff the salary during such absence or disability shall 
be available to pay substitute employees during such absence. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman t 
is permanent law. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman it is not permanent 
law. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Well, it was so considered by 
your committee. 

Mr. MANN. I am yery sorry they so considered it. eid 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The courts have very oiten 
held, if I am not mistaken, that the use of the word “ here 


be paid wholly 


I assure the gentleman I did 


The 


Mr. MANN. The word “hereafter” is not used aie for 


form used is the form that has always been used mere 
current law. : ae 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is not a Hiunttation, © 
will say to the gentleman, on the amount of money that tnd 
ried in this bill or in the last bill, and therefore our — od 
tion was that it was permanent law, and it is perfectly we" 
to carry it, as it effected no real purpose. many 
Mr. MANN. Well, the ruling of the comptroller ae 
years—I do not know what the new comptroller may provision 
the ruling of the comptroller for many years was that ha to the 
of this sort inserted in an appropriation bill only apple’ 
fiscal year for which the appropriation was made. 


such pro- 
recent years we have been in the habit of Sterne ert ’ 
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receded by the word “ hereafter,” the ruling of the comptroller 
has been that that made it permanent law. Now, I grant you 
that it 3 a very fine-hair distinction, and yet it is a distinction 
made that comptrollers for years have followed, because Con- 


I 


gress itself has made that distinction right along. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I confess to 
the gentleman that the point is so finely drawn that I fail to 
grasp it, and I have not that familiarity with the decision of 
the comptroller-——— 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will readily see that it is often 
desirable for Congress to put a provision in the law, maybe as 
a matter of experiment, which is only applicable for the fiseal 
vear for which the appropriation is made, and nobody will 
object to it, whereas, if you put it in as a permanent law, a point 
of order would be made, and for years the House has followed 
that rule. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will ask the gentleman if 
that has not been true in those instances where a limitation 
was intended? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; it is not confined to that at all. 

Mr. FOSTER. May I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, It is a matter about which I 
have personally no pride of opinion. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. And it was a matter that was 
unanimously agreed to in committee; we may have been mis- 
taken about it. 

Mr. MANN. TI say very frankly, if it should be the ruling 
that a provision like this would be permanent law, I would make 
a point of order, when nobody knows what it would be. We 
have made that a practice for years, the House being perfectly 
willing to let a provision go in when it was only for the fiscal 
year which it would not write as permanent law after a trial. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman will allow 
me, I find here that in case of the unauthorized absence or dis- 
ability of any member of the playground staff the salary during 
such absence or disability shall be available to pay substitute 
employees during the fiscal year. That is the language that ap- 
peared in the last appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I just read the language. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The view of your committee 
was that it became permanent law, that it was not necessary to 
write it into the paragraph every time this appropriation was 
made, and that it would not affect in the slightest degree the 
appropriations herein made by its omission. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, if it is permanent law, it does not 
need to be ever written in again, but under the rulings of the 
comptroller it is not permanent law. It is a provision put in 
for the fiscal year in connection with the appropriation and was 
not intended as permanent law. The gentleman who had charge 
of the bill last year did not believe it was permanent law. If 
the gentleman wants to make it permanent law, if I was in his 
place, | would offer it again, with “hereafter” written in, in 
order to make it permanent law, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I can not say that I do desire 
to make it permanent law. It is one of those matters that the 
committee could pass upon from time to time, if it cared to. 
But the decision of the comptroller, with which the gentleman 
is familiar, was not brought to the attention of this committee. 
The gentleman cites that decision, but I have not seen it, al- 
though, of course, I am ready to accept the statement made by 
the gentleman, as I have great confidence in his judgment. 

Mr. MANN. I will not take the trouble to cite it, but the next 
Ume one of these items is offered in an appropriation bill I 
shall make the point of order, and let that side of the House 
produce the decision, on the ground that it is not permanent 
on have read the decision, and a number of them on that 


; ~~ STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
rent, 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Star- 
FORD | offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

pnsert as a new paragraph, after line 17, page 28, the following: 
equares si0oaee Sunday sacred concerts at the public parks and 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order on that, 
Mr. STAFFORD. I hope the gentleman will reserve it. 


on PAGE of North Carolina. How long does the gentleman 


Mr, 
Mr, 
order 


STAFFORD. Several minutes. 


PAGE of North Carolina. I will reserve the point of 
for five minutes, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, several years ago, when 
the District bill was under consideration, I proposed a simi- 
lar amendment to that which is presented here to-day. I had 
hoped in the intervening time that some action would have 
been taken by the committee at the suggestion of the District 
Commissioners, but up to the present time, after scanning the 
hearings as closely as one can, I can find no recommendation 
for providing music in the public parks for the denizens of this 
District who are obliged to spend the sultry summer months in 
the city of Washington. We have had recommendations from 
the new commissioners in favor of fish wharves, municipal 
bathing establishments, and municipal boarding houses, and all 
that character of municipal reform, but no word of recom- 
mendation providing music for the people of the District, which 
so many other cities of the size of Washington provide for their 
people. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. What encouragement is there for the com- 
missioners to ask for more when they can not get any of tke 
things they do ask for? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I should at least think that these commis- 
sioners, if they are acquainted with the practices of other cities 
of the size of Washington, would have incorporated in their 
program of reform some little item like this of $10,000 to pro- 
vide music for the people of Washington on Sunday. 

Mr. MONDELL. They should have done so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In all seriousness I appeal to the commit- 
tee to allow the paliry sum of $10,000 to be provided. 

We are regaled here on occasions once a week by the Marine 
Band with a discourse of about an hour or an hour and a half, 
only to find most of these same musicians hurrying away from 
the Capitol grounds in order to provide rag-time music out here 
in a suburban resort maintained for the benefit of a street rail- 
way company. But no provision whatsoever is made to develop 
the sesthetic sense of the people of the District, so far as music 
is concerned, on Sunday. 

Those Members who come from the large cities will appreciate 
the benefit of such a provision as this. I see before me several 
Representatives from the city of Philadelphia, where in their Fair- 
mount Park are provided concerts on Sunday, so as to give the 
working classes of Philadelphia the benefit of sacred and popu- 
lar music. Why should not the people of Washington have the 
same privileges? In my own city within the last few years we 
have adopted the Sunday music program, and thousands of 
people flock to our public parks to enjoy themselves on Sunday 
afternoon. It takes them out of their homes and gives them a 
little diversion. But where are these prisoners working for the 
Government in the departments, who serve six days in the week, 
year in and year out, able to find any recreation except, per- 
haps, to take a car ride out to Great Falls or to the Zoo, with no 
opportunities to hear music except by paying a large fee at our 
theaters? Why should not provision be made so that our public- 
paid bands, such as the Marine Band and the battalion bands, 
could furnish a little entertainment in a popular way for the 
benefit of the clerks and other residents of the District? 

I hope the chairman of the committee will not insist upon his 
point of order. If he does, then I hope that this suggestion that 
I have made will be sufficient to call the mafter to the attention 
of the commissioners and also to the attention of the people of 
the District so that next year when this bill comes up for con- 
sideration it will contain a provision for Sunday concerts, such 
as those given to the people of other cities, for the uplift, benefit, 
and recreation of the people. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, and 
the Clerk will read. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 28, line 2, insert: “ For the equipment of new playground in 
Tennailytown, on property owned by the District, $1,000.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that part of the bill has been passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will conclude the reading of the 
amendment. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For purchase of new site occupied by Mount Pleasant playground, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman reserve his point of 
order for just a minute? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘Oh, yes. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, playgrounds are purchased 


nd maintained in the District of Columbia entirely at the ex- 
of the people of the District. Let ws bear that in mind. 
Sam does not pay a cent. 
half plan does not apply. The people of the District desire to 
buy a playground in the northwest, en Park Road, that is new 
being used a playground ‘by ‘the sufferance of the owner. 
The children of that entire district are likely to be compelled ‘to 
lenve that playground any day because the owner wants to use 
the property. 

If this bill becomes a law as it now stands, the people of ‘the 
District of Columbia will have $1,500,000 left over and above 
paying one-half of all of the items-carried in the bill. 


) 
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Under the provisions of section ‘8 of this bill that money is | 


te go into the Treasury, is to be confiscated, and the people of 
the District are not to be allowed to spend $61,000. of their own 
money for the purchase of playgrounds for their own children. 
It is not the fault of the Committee on Appropriations. The 
Committee on Approprixtions thas no authority to purchase new 
p ‘rounds. This is subject to a point of order. But there is 
a committee that has jurisdiction, the chairman of which com- 
mittee made -a motion just a few minutes ago ‘to strike out the 
only appropriation contained in this bill for the maintenance of 
bathing beaches—a little, measly $4,500. That committee has 
jurisdiction to carry out the will of the people of the District, 
to provide playgrounds for their children, and it has not done 
so. This morning we heard some of the gentlemen complain 
and wax indignant because it is said that some people of the 
District have suggested—it is not clear whether they suggested 
it or not—that they might call to ‘the attention of their -con- 
stituents at home ‘the attitude of these gentlemen toward the 
District. ‘The people of the District of Columbia, whose town 
council we are, have the right to appeal to our constituents and 
say: “ We do not think the men you have elected and sent here 
are treating the District of Columbia fairly. We do not think 
they are fair Representatives when they refuse to allow the 
erection or maintenance of bathing beaches, when ‘they refuse 
to allow the people of the District of Columbia to spend their 
own money to buy grounds on which children can play. We do 
not think your Representative should refuse to allow ‘the build- 
ing ef needed public-comfort stations.” 

For my part, I think gentlemen are evertender when they 
resent that kind of erfticism. It is legitimate criticism, and in 
my district it would be effective criticism. It would be effec- 
tive, in my opinion, in any part of the country. Ido net believe 
any district in the country would justify its Representative in 
opposing appropriations for bathing beaches, opposing the es- 
tnblishment of more bething beaches, opposing appropriations 
for needed public-comfort stations, opposing appropriations for 








playgrounds and the maintenance of playgrounds, to be paid 
for out of the funds belonging ‘te the people of this District. 

Mr. SISSON, I make a point of order. 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The Chair sustains the point of order and 
the Clerk will read. 

fhe Clerk read as follows: 

ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Electrical ineer, $2,500: assistant electrical engineer, $2,000; 4 
electrical im ctors, at $1.200 each: inspector, $1,000; electrician, 
$1,200: 2 ch amen, at $1.000 each; 8 telegraph operators, at $1,000 
‘ 4 inspectors, at $900 each; expert repairman, $960; 3 repair- 
! t Spor ich: telephone operators—3 at $720 each, 4 at $540 
e: 1 $456 lectrical inspectors—1 $2,000, 1 $1,800, 1 $1,850; cable 
‘ r, $1 assistamt cable splicer, $620; clerk 1 $1,400, 1 
‘ 2 25 each, 1 $1,050, 1 $750; assistant repairmen—1 
$620. 2 at | ach; laborers—1 $630, 2 at $540 each, 1 $460, 2 at 
$400 each: s ekeene $875; in all, $47,695. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chat I reserve a point of order 


against the paragraph 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Dlinois reserves a 
point of order ogainst the paragraph. 
Mr. FOWLER. In line 5, on page 29, there is an increase of 






one electrical inspector—an increase from three to four. 

Mr. SISSON. That was because of the increased nuniber 
of moving-picture shows that have to be inspected and leoked 
a and for that reason the committee thought the increase 
in the employees was necessary. 

FOWLER. Will that result in a diminution in these 
vulgar and ungainly seenes that are carried on here in ‘the city 
in what are called the nickelodeons or movies? 

Mr. SISSON. These inspectors leok ‘after ‘the electrical ap- 
pliances of the moving-picture shows. If those electrical appli- 
nnees were inspected, it might endanger the lives of ‘tthe 


people who attend them. 


soring of moving pictures. 


This has nothing to do with the cen- 
They are here, and it is necessary 


that those electrical applianees be inspected. 
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novies? 


Mr. FOWLER. Is the new man ‘to look after the ; 

Mr. SISSON. To imspect the electrical :appliances cone, ily 
throughout the city; but owing ‘to the great number of moving. 
sary, 


of places 
Wo years, 


As I recall the testimony, it was that the number 
needing inspection has about doubled within ‘the last ¢ 
so we gave them this one additional employee. 

Mr. FOWLER. In tine 8, on the same page, you have 
additional inspector at $900. 

Mr. SISSON. Thatis.a mere change of designation. 

Mr. FOWLER. Your bill carries four, whereas the current 
lew carries only three. 

Mr. SISSON. I have not xeferred to the hearings since tip 
gentleman raised the question, but my recollection is that there 
is only one additional employee in .this department. 

Mr. FOWLER. According to your bill there are two increases 
one at $1,200 and the other at $900. 

Mr. SISSON. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 
mere change of designation. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The present law carries four 
repair men and this bill carries three. It is simply a change jy 
the designation or title. : 

Mr. FOWLER. I know you carry only three, whereas 
year there were four. 

Mr. PAGE of North Garelina. 
and that is the inspector. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to line 20 on page 28. I had an amendment prepared, 
but my attention was distracted for the moment and J did not 
have the opportunity to offer it. 

Dhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to return to page 28, line 20. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. I should like to know what the amendment is? 
Let the amendment be read first. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is an amendment for two public conyen- 
ience stations. 

Mr. FOSTER: I should like to have the amendment read. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the Clerk will re 
port the amendment for information. 

The Clerk read .as follows: 

On page 28, after line 20, insert: 

“For public convenience station -at Fifteenth and H Streets, includ 
ing site, $11,000. 

“ For public convenience «station on Wiseonsin Avenvie and M Strect, 
including site, $20,000.” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I object to the unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. ‘The Clerk will read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The last word of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wyoming? : 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; the last word of the paragraph just 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves t0 
strike out the last word. > 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not move ‘to strike out something thet 
is nonexistent. 7 

I would like to inquire of ‘the chairman of the committee con- 
cerning the convenience stations. I have noticed, on my walks 
from the hotel to ‘the Capitel, that in Franklin Square and 
| Judiciary Park there are in course of erection some shacks 
| that look as if they were intended for comfort stations. ©: 


an 


It is a 


7 
1ast 


There is only one increase, 


| the chairman inform the committee whether these beautiful 
| parks are to be defiled and disfigured by these erections: 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I can inform the gentleman 
that neither the former District bill nor does this bill carry 
ny appropriation for the construction of public- — 
The District appropriation bill does not treat 


riations 


‘ 
‘ 


stations. 
those at all; it is another bill coming from the Approl 
Committee which makes these provisions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The sundry civil bill? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, There are three or 
lic-serviece stations in the course of erection, and we Pp 
the maintenance of a part of ‘those. 

Mr, MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, the amendmen 
| for the purchase of ground and the erection of two be the 
| convenience stations is in line with the estimates ny is 
| Commissioners of the District of Columbia. The Co of thee? 
| ver'y earnestly urged upon the committee the importance’ * 
| two stations. They called attention to the fact that | ea Sas 
proposed to be erected im seetions of the city where vere 10 
number of people frequently congregated and there W 


four pub- 
ovide for 


t that I offered 
pub C- 
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public-convenience stations in the neighborhood. The chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia made the point of 
order against the amendment, but the Chair did not rule 
hecause the committee refused to allow me to go back to the 
point where the amendment was germane to the bill. I now 
desire to ask the chairman of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia whether his committee, which has jurisdiction, in- 
tends to take up for consideration the important question as to 
whether the people of the District of Columbia shall have these 
mblicconventence stations which he declines to allow to be 
pr vided for on this bill. 

\ir. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr, Chairman, in answer to the 
vontieman, I will say that I do not know whether such a bill 
is nefore the committee or not; but if it is before the com- 
mittee, or if it comes before the committee, I shall do as I 
always have done—bring it to the attention of the committee. 

Mr MONDELL. It is a good, long time since any bill was 
brought to the attention of Congress providing for any new 
construction in the District of Columbia, or providing for new 
facilities for the people. We had hoped, in the absence of 

by the committee having jurisdiction in matters of legis- 
lation, that these items might be provided for on an appropria- 
tion bill, It seems, however, that the people who are threat- 
@ 





ned with confiscation of a million and a half dollars of their 
wn money raised by taxation are to be refused the ordinary 
conveniences that any civilized community is entitled to and 
ought to have, and which decency requires they should have. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lighting: For purchase, installation, and maintenance of public 

lamp-posts, street designations, lanterns, and fixtures of all 
kinds on streets, avenues, roads, alleys, and public spaces, and for all 
! y expenses in connection therewith, including rental of stables 
and storerooms, this sum to be expended in accordance with the provi- 
sions of sections 7 and 8 of the act making appropriations to provide 
f expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
ir ended June 30, 1912, approved March 2, 1911, and with the 
of the act for the same purpose for the fiscal year ending 
. 1913, approved June 26, 1912, and other laws applicable 
0, livery and extra labor, $395,000. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to put a question to 

the gentleman from North Carolina, in charge of the bill, for 
information. I would like to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee how he arrives at the item of $395,000 for lighting, and 
what are the rates charged in the District by the electrical, 
power, and gas companies for electrie lights and gas lights? 
, Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The rates for lights are estab- 
lished by law. It is a fixed charge and therefore it is a matter 
of computation based upon the number of lights that the com- 
hussioners are going to use and the rates fixed by law. 

Mr. Cl RRY. I supposed that these rates were fixed by the 
commissioners. Does the gentleman know what those rates are? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The rates are not uniform, 
because there are various kinds of lights used; there is a sched- 
ule of those lights, and as soon as it can be found I will give it 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, that answers my question. 


one PAGE of North Carolina. I will put the schedule in the 
\ECORD : 






By the act of June 26, 1913, it is provided : 
, Sc. 7. During the fiscal year 1913 no more than the following 
a all be paid for lighting avenues, streets, roads, alleys, and public 


ma 


aa mantle gas lamps of 60 candlepower, $18.40 per lamp per 





i =a a gas lamps of not less than 120 candlepower, $27 per 
eu) per annem, 

nd For str et designation aan using flat-flame burners, consuming 

decor than 2 eubie feet of gas per hour, or 8-candlepower incan- 

trict wp ectric lamps, with posts and lanterns furnished by the Dis- 

“2! Columbia, $10 per lamp per annum. 

head vist Candlepower, 50-watt, incandescent electric lamps on over- 
ap ess $15 per any per annum. 

ground wy 2dlepower, 50-watt, incandescent electric lamps om under- 
up, Wires, $19.50 per lamp per annum. 


he ve 60-candlepower, 75-watt, incandescent electric lamps on over- 
"Boe ger 517.50 per lamp per annum. 
ground wi. wndlepower, 75-watt, incandescent electric lamps on under- 





“Bor 80 S, $23 per amp per annum, 
ground wi candiepower, 100-watt, incandescent electric lamps on under- 
14 wires, $26 per lamp per annum. 


“For 100-candle 
same L power, 125-watt, incande: ic lam on 
und retound wires, $27.50 per lam eas electric ps 


: candlepower, 187-wa neande ric lamps on 

ondsrground wires, $36.50 per lamp aoe elect Ss 

UNdergron yy ealepower, 0-watt, incandescent electric lamps on 
Gergr und wires, $46.50 per lamp r annum. 


ber annum slower Nernst lamps on underground wires, $52.50 per lamp 


For 6.6-am 
$80 per lamp ae i SaSwent, direct-current, series-inclosed arc lamps, 


or 5-ampere, 550- . 

$80 per lamp oar annum. direct-current, multiple-inclosed arc lamps, 
n “ampere, 320-watt 

Hsing al Seep Gaeta Gatien st 'the iste a 
Mbia, on overhead wires, $59 per lamp per annum. 
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“For 4-ampere, 320-watt magnetite, or other are lamps of equal 
illuminating value acceptable to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, on underground wires, $72.50 per lamp per annum. 

“For 6.6-ampere, 500-watt magnetite, or other arc lamps of equal 
illuminating valve acceptable to the Commissioners of the District 


Columbia, on overhead wires, $84 per lamp per annum. 

“Por 6.6-am we, 500-watt magnetite, or other arc lamps of equal 
illuminating value acceptable to the Commissioners of the Dist 
Columbia, on underground wires, $97.50 per lamp per 1m 

“For flame arc lamps, 500-watt, General Electric type, or ot 


. ? 
rk ol 


lamps of equal illuminating value acceptable to the Coi 
the District of Columbia, $150 per lamp per annum.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For erection of a house fur the assistant to the overseer at Great 
Falls, Md., including purchase of necessary materials not now on hand, 
the work to be done by the present force of men engaged 1 t 


Washington Aqueduct when their services can be spared from other 
work, $1,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, to that paragraph I reserve a 
point of order. Is it intended that this house that is to be 
erected for the assistant overseer shall be erected by carpenters 
or masons now in the employ of the Government, or by Tom, 
Dick, and Harry? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The statement was made be- 
fore the committee that the house would be built by a force 
now employed in that service. 

Mr. MANN. What are they doing? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do not know that I can tell 
the gentleman just what they are doing. It is a force that 
they will use in a new employment for the erection of the house. 
The statement was made by the officer in charge that they 
had now not only a large part of the material, but that they 
could erect it by men already employed, provided this small 
appropriation was given for the purpose of assembling the 
material and buying a slight amount of other material for the 
construction of the house. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose this is to be a frame house? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Do they have carpenters employed with nothing 
else to do, or is this house to be built without the aid of car- 
penters? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They have carpenters, I think. 
There is a force at work, under a provision of law, building an 
extension of the Conduit Road to Great Falls. They have not 
only laborers, who are constructing the road, brt they have car- 
penters, who are building bridges and doing various and sundry 
other things. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I should suppose that the labor- 
ers would not be the proper people to build a house, and I am 
not sure that the bridge constructors would be. I do not see 
why the Government, if it is going to build a house, should 
not permit the employment of the regular carpenters. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The language provided here 
was the suggestion of the man who wanted to build the house, 
that he wanted no additional employment, and the committee 
felt inclined to comply with his request. That is all I have to 
say about that. If the gentleman cares to put it out, very well. 
It is about the cheapest residence, I think, I have known to 
be estimated for. 

Mr. MANN. I would rather pay more and have it con- 
structed by proper union carpenter labor than to have it built 
by men engaged in paving a street. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say, so far as I am con- 
cerned, that there is a responsible officer of the Army of the 
United States in charge of this work, and I think this com- 
mittee will agree that they are not men who, as a rule, do 
things badly. They do things well usually, and I had all con- 
fidence, and I have yet, that, under the direction of this | 
ticular gentleman having charge, this house will be properly 
constructed. 

Mr. MANN. And yet the gentleman knows that it is the 
duty of the Army officers, at least in their opinion, to get the 
work done just as cheaply as possible, regardless of who does it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. So long as it is done well. 

Mr. MANN. And in most cases we have insisted that the 
wages paid to men doing this kind of work should be commen- 
surate with the ordinary wages paid in that particular locality 
for that kind of work, which, in the main, is the union scale 
of wages. The proposition here is to build a house which may 
be knocked together by some men engaged in repairing a street. 
If that is to be the rule of the Government all around, I will 
have to put up with it, but I do not believe in it. I make the 
point of order against the language in lines 16 and 17, page 32: 

The work to be done by the present force of men a on the 
vane Aqueduct, when their services can be spare rom other 
work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 


point of order, and the point of order is sustained. 
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MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

Clerk read as follows: 

32, after line 18, insert as a new paragraph the following: 

“ Gr Falls water and power project: For continuing the work of 
increasing the water supply of the District and the development in con- 
nection therewith of water power from the Great Falls of the Potomac, 
$1,000,000."" 

Mir. SISSON. 
order. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
the point of order? 

Mr. SISSON. How long does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. MONDELL. Five minutes. 

Mr, SISSON. I will reserve the point of order for five min- 
utes, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, this is the only amendment 
that I have offered or that I shall offer that was not estimated 
by the Commissioners of the District. The Engineer Commis- 
sioner of the District, in speaking of this Great Falls water- 
power project, said: 

I was very sorry not to be able to include in the estimates that were 
submitted any estimate for the furtherance of the Great Falls power 
project, but after we got through with our estimates and added them 
up we found it would be impossible to include the item of $1,000,000 
asked for as the District’s share of the money required for the further- 
ance of that project. 

At the time that statement was made the estimates before the 
committee amounted to the full amount of the anticipated reve- 
nues of the District, but the items as reported will leave a mil- 
lion and a half dollars of the revenues of the District over and 
above the amount required to meet one-half of the expenditures 
contemplated; so that it is entirely possible to appropriate this 
million dollars which the commissioners would have estimated 
and still have quite a sum remaining from the revenues of the 
District. Last year the District bill contained an item provid- 
ing for a report on this water-power project at the Great Falls 
of the Potomac. That report has been made and was before the 
committee and was given some consideration. It contemplates 
a project that will cost in the neighborhood of $15,000,000, and 
it is suggested or was proposed in the preparation of the plans 
and estimates that the District should pay $2,000,000 or $2,500,- 
000 as its share of the expenditure for an increased water supply. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a curious commentary, on the lack of 
proper conservation in the East as compared with the West, 
that here, almost in sight of the Dome of the Capitol, is one of 
the greatest water powers in the country going to waste, going 
to waste in the center of a country with a great population, with 
two cities easily within reach of electric wires, with a combined 
population of nearly a million people. 

We are burning in this Capital City hundreds of thousands 
of tons of anthracite coal every year, taking thet much from the 
store of the anthracite of the Nation that could be saved if we 
would harness the Potomac at the Great Falls. 

Mr. CURRY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. CURRY. Does not the gentleman think that if that were 
done the cost of light and power of Washington and the sur- 
rounding country would be cut nearly in two? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that has been the experience of 
other communitics, particularly communities in the State of 
the gentleman wtv has just spoken, California, where they 
have 
ought to shame the people of all this eastern country and Mem- 
bers of Congress, who alc in the position, and have been for 
years, to provide for the development of this great power here 
at Great Falls and have neglected to do so. Why, gentlemen 
are much worried about our water power in the West; they 
are tremendously fearful that out there where we have de- 
clared that the water belongs to all the people and can not 
become private property—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. May I have just one minute more, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wyoming asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. “ONDELL. Many gentlemen are very fearful lest out 
West there shall be a monopoly in water, which in fact can not 
occur by reason of public ownership of water, a situation under 
which a monopoly is practically impossible. At the same time 
they entirely neglect to urge the development of one of the 
greatest water powers in the country right Lere within sight 
of the Capitol, in the midst of a densely populated and highly 
developed country. In the meantime we are depleting by 
hundreds of thousands of tons annually the limited store of 
anthracite coal in the country and leaving that great po-yer to 


Mi 
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The 


Mr, Chairman, on that I make the point of 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve 
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go to waste. I hope that the committee having charge 
matters, inasmuch as the Committee on Appropriations 
not do it, will find time in the midst of its efforts to setemne 
the people of the District of Columbia from criticiziy¢ oe 
attitude, in their efforts to smother criticism and prevent it 
being made, I hope that in the midst of these activities they 
will also find time for some constructive legislation relative % 
the utilization of the Great Falls of the Potomac. 
Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of ordey 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi jai. 
the point of order and the Chair sustains the point of order . 
The Clerk read as follows: ; 
Longevity pay: Longevity pay for director of intermediate instruc 
tion, supervising principals, supervisor of manual training, principals of 
normal, high, and manual training high schools principals of ated 
manual training schools, heads of departments, director and assistant 
director of primary instruction, directors and assistant directors of 
drawing, physical culture, music, domestic science, domestic art al 
kindergartens, teachers, clerks, librarians and clerks, and librarians 1, 
be paid in strict conformity with the provisions of the act entitled An 
act to fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers, and oth : 
employees of the board of education of the District of Columbia.” 4) 
Neary June 20, 1906, as amended by the acts approved May 26 "1908 
May 18, 1910, and June 26, 1912, $400,000. aie 
Mr. SISSON. 
amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 35, after line 12, insert: “No teacher or other person em- 


of these 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following commitiec 


oe, 
ployed in the publie schools of the District of Columbia receiving 9 jase 
pay of $1,190 or more per annum under the act approved May 26, 190s. 


shall receive or be entitled to any longevity pay under said act,” 


Mr. SISSON. The purpose of that amendment is this 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if it is not too late, I desire 
to reserve the point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order ihe 
gentleman is too late with his point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. I desire to reserve the point of order, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Mr. SISSON. I have no objection to the gentleman reserving 
the point of order, because I think it is clearly in order under 
the Holman rule. Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no question 
about this being in order and your committee thought that they 
were entirely reasonable in limiting the longevity pay to those 
teachers who were receiving less than $1,190. It was in the 
minds of the committee that we would fix it at $1,200, and it 
just happened in calculating the longevity pay on the basis of 
the law when they get above $1,190 they may le transferred to 
the next higher class; therefore, under the present longevity law 
a teacher receiving $1,190 would be transferred to the next 
higher class. It is unnecessary for me to state more than this, 
that your committee found that as best could be estimated last 
year $75,000 had been appropriated for longevity pay to cove! 
that year, but a deficiency of thirty-odd thousand dollars was 
necessary, because, as it was stated by the chairman of this 
comiittee, it was utterly impossible for anyone to figure it unti 
the year is over what the longevity pay will be. Some of these 
teachers under this present longevity pay receive as high as 
$1,600, $1,700, and on up to $1,800. Some teachers receiving 
$2,400 continue to receive longevity pay until they reach the 
sum of $3,000. 

Now, the pay of teachers in the District of Columbia is vastly 
in excess of that, on the average, of any other city in the 
United States and, so far as we know, in the world. So your 
committee thought that when a teacher in any of the classes 
of teachers below $1,190 should receive the longevity pay up © 
that time, the District of Columbia and the United States 
Government were more than kind to the teachers in fixis 
salaries. In other words, in round numbers, for the work 
rendered it is something over, taking the school months, $129 
and me e. ees 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for 4 question ! 

Mr. SISSON. I will. a 

Mr. MONDELL. What is the law in regard to longevity: 

Mr. SISSON. There is quite a good deal of it. The es 
of law in reference to the matter is that teachers of class 
and class 2 shall receive an annual increase of salary oe 
for four years. That is, each year for four years there ee 
be added to their salary $25 until the maximum is rea bed, 
The teachers of class 3 shall receive an annual increas ‘ 
salary of $25 for 10 years, or until the maximum = i $2 
Beginning with a period of 10 years, they would tern 7 
increase, the next $50, the next $75, and the next $l ‘¢ the 
so forth, to the end of the next year. And at the oS rad 
time the school board would have a right to reclass y 
teachers. In class B, $80 for 10 years until the Aa ths 
reached. The same rule would apply there as indicat ¢ galaty 
class I have just mentioned. In class 5 an increase 0 
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that are above $1,190. Those that are above $1,190 would 
cease, of course, to receive longevity pay. All those at $1,190 
or under it would receive the longevity pay under the law. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. What I want the gentle- 
man to answer is this: Is it not a fact, if the gentleman’s amend- 
ment were adopted, that those in the $1,190 grade would go 
back to the basic pay? 

Mr. SISSON. No; they would go back to $1,190. It would 
not affect their status at all. 


of $40 for 10 years until the maximum is reachec. The teachers 

ny class shall receive an annual increase for eight years. 
‘.achers in group A of class 6, after the probationary year, 
receive an annual increase of salary of $100 for eight 
years, in group B of $100 for three years. 

Now, the school board, and everybody connected with the 
matter will tell you, it is an impossibility to tell exactly what 
the longevity pay will be during the current fiscal year, for 
this reason: A teacher may be transferred from one of the high 


eajories to a lower place, and a new teacher may be employed Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. They would then lose com- 

at a very low salary. So during the year various changes may | pensation over what they are now getting? 

ho made affecting the longevity pay. But your committee Mr. SISSON. Suppose they were of a class tha*® goes on in- 

thought when teachers received $1,190 they were receiving | creasing. Suppose they received $1,500. If that amendment is 

practically twice what teachers received throughout the States. | adopted, they not having reached the class of $1,500, they 

ror the average of a teacher is from $50 to $60 a month, and | would, of course, drop back to $1,190. 

+» some of the States a teacher in the grades gets about $70 a Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, as I under- 

month. stood the gentleman to say in reading the longevity increases of 
Mr. BRYAN. Has the gentleman investigated the conditions | the different classes, class 6 gets an increase of $40 a year for 


out in the State of Washington, when he says the average pay 
is $50 a month? 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman that our inquiries 
were not extended to the country districts of that entire State, 
but as to the cities. I do not remember that any investigation 
was made in reference to a teacher in your State. 

Mr. BRYAN. I am quite confident the gentleman is in error 
when he states the maximum of that kind is in force in the city 
of Seattle. 

Mr. SISSON. What is the average? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not know. I have not figured it out. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not understand, unless the gentleman has 
made an investigation, how he can controvert what I have said. 
But the gentleman will find that the teachers in the grades 
throughout the States do not receive $1,190. Ther do no* 
receive it in the cities. Some of the principals and some of the 
teachers who have higher positions, such as advisory positions, 
receive, of course, larger salaries than that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have five minutes more. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know that I will consume five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Mississippi have five min- 
utes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Now I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. I was going to ask the gentleman if he could 
tell what the usual salary is here for teachers in the primary 
grades and each intermediate grade to the higher grades? 

Mr. SISSON. The great many classes of longevity pay get 
mixed up, but the basic salary—— 

Mr. MANN. I do not care anything about that. 

Mr. SISSON: Now, the basic salary—— 

Mr. MANN. I do not care anything about that. That would 
not convey any information to my mind that a mathematical 
calculation could be based upon. Is the gentleman able to state 
What the average salary of these teachers is now, including the 
longevity pay? 

Mr. SISSON, Well, this is in class 1, I will say to the gen- 
tleman. I can not answer any more accurately than this. 

Mr. MANN. “Class 1” does not mean anything to me there. 

Mr. SISSON, The first year it is $500, the next $525, the next 
year $550, and the next year $575. The next year, I believe, it 
is $600, and then they get an increase for 10 years of $25 a year. 
Mr. MANN. If I should ask the gentleman what is the usual 
falary of a clerk in Washington, I am sure he would not say they 
enter the service at $600. 
= SISSON. There are difficulties in the matter. 
ar. MANN. I acknowledge there are difficulties. I did not 
= whet her the gentleman could answer or not. 

. ~ SISSON, It would be necessary to take an average, of 
/ tse; it would be necessary to get the teachers in certain 
aon and average their pay; it would be necessary to add 
I dia | asses up and divide the total by the number of classes. 

a uot do that on account of the large number of teachers 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
ee yield to me for a question? 

Me VHATRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

a SISSON. Certainly. 
the coe BERTS of Massachusetts. Can the gentleman tell 
eta uittee how many teachers would have their salaries re- 

ed if his amendment were adopted? 

Mr. SISSON P 
would be redn, I do not know how many teachers’ salaries 

© reduced, but no teacher in the classes except those 


10 years? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. So that at the end of 10 
years, assuming the basic pay to be $1,000, as set forth in the 
bill now under consideration, these teachers would get $1,400 
after 10 years of service. 

I want to ask the gentleman this: If his amendment is 
adopted, will it not automatically drop those teachers who are 
getting, say, $1,360 a year by reason of longevity pay back to 
$1,190? 

Mr. SISSON. No, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. How could it be other- 
wise? 

Mr. SISSON. This amendment would not make any change 
in any salary below $1,190. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman mean 
it would not change any basic salary or any actual salary re- 
ceived by reason of longevity pay? ‘There is the crux of the 
whole thing. 

Mr. SISSON. The pay would run up until they got $1,190, 
and if they had gone beyond $1,190 it would not cease, because 
under this amendment they would receive longevity pay up to 
$1,190. There is no question about that. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. .I am taking the case of a 
$1,000 teacher who starts at the basic pay of $1,000. In a little 
over two years’ time that teacher under present conditions 
would be getting $1,120. But it would take practically six years 
for that teacher to exceed the $1,190 minimum that the gentle- 
man proposes to establish. 

Mr. SISSON. No; because in that class of $1.000 as basic 
pay—in class 6 they start at a thousand dollars—they would re- 
ceive $40 extra a year for 10 years, so that in 5 years their 
salary would be $1,100. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. It ought to be $1,200 in 
five years. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. What I want to emphasize 
is this: That teacher has received this longevity pay for five 
years and is now getting $1,200? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Is not the whole purpose 
and purport of the gentleman’s amendment to drop that teacher 
back to $1,190? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Now, if you are going to 
eut off this longevity pay entirely, do you not really drop that 
teacher back to $1,000? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, not at all. That does not affect the salary 
of a single teacher. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask for two minutes more in order to 
put in the six classes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. Did I understand that by the gentleman’s 
amendment he proposes to limit longevity pay to those who re- 
ceive less than $1,190 per year? 

Mr. SISSON. That is the purpose of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. Can the gentleman define this in terms of 

t is, in what grades the teachers receive less than 
$1,190 per year? I do not know anything about the classes. 
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Mr. SISSON. Yes; it is fixed by law, and I will say to the 
gentleman that it is not fixed by grades that the teacher oc- 
cupies in the schools. It is fixed by the length of service. 





Mr. WILLIS. By length of service alone? : 
Mr. SISSON. For instance, supposing a teacher under this 


longevity pay received $2,000. Suppose that teacher went out 

of the service; suppose that teacher died. They would put in 

a teacher receiving $500 or $600 in the other teacher's place. 
Mr. WILLIS. The grade has nothing to do with it? 


Mr. SISSON. No; except the grade under the longevity-pay 
law. Under class 1 the basis of calculation is $500. In class 2 


In class 3 it is $650, and in class 4 it is $800. In 
In the first 10 


it is $600. 
class 5 it is $950, and in class 6 it is $1,000. 
years the teacher receives $1,800. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask that there be printed in the Recorp 
this entire schedule which I have marked, taken from the hear- 
ings, on page 228: 


Classi. | Class2. | Class3. Class4. {| Class5. Class 6. 
$500 | $600 | $650 $800 $950 | $1,000 
525 625 | 675 830 990 | 1,000 
50 650 | 700 S60 1,030 | 1,100 
75 675 | 725 | 890 1,070 | 1,200 
600 700 | 750 | 920 1,110 | 1,3001.. 
of Soe Moto. ae 775 | 950 1150 | 1 4oofGrour A. 
» gb bite biinbals nenshbo 800 | 980 1,190 | 1,500 
cinbnls Auli adhd die Ue kee wil Basi 825 | 1,010 1,230 | 1,600 
Ronaecoh sale taRacbadse® 850 1,040 | 1,270 | 1,700 
ae 875 | 1,070 1,310 | 1,800 
TR en a ien Odea eee 900 | 1,100 | SOD. ok ekdtitehinncl beets 
badcp atin 9 dap dhe sore ep ndipalesnkeatt> sl aieesaenet he anad 1,900 
pow oa bb on aeutcdsnds bOgEa dnlasman baw theksabdese deaeeanessiee 2,0001 -.. 
2'100 Group B. 


2,200 





Now, your committee finds that the great number of teachers 
in the District would fall in classes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and, ex- 
cept those who have been in class 5 seven years, none of them 
would be affected by it. Therefore it does not affect those 
teachers who are receiving smaller salaries. It only affects 
those who are receiving these high salaries. Feeling this way 
xubout it, that if we did not put some limitation somewhere, 
there is no telling just exactly what the teachers’ pay roll in 
the District of Columbia will be, and we have placed this limita- 
tion upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
pired. 

Mr. SISSON. The thing is going on now with geometrical 
progression. They are transferred from the lower classes to 
the higher classes, and the amount of longevity pay is rapidly 
increasing and is becoming a great burden; and I doubt whether 
Congress at the time it adopted the longevity-pay law realized 
exactly how it would add to the expenses of the schools during 
eich fiscal year, and that is the reason your committee have 
offered this amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I am. not 
familiar with the peculiarities that may have crept into this 
longevity-pay system that has been established in the District 
of Columbia; but I am impelled to speak upon this subject 
because of some reflection that I have recently given on the sub- 
ject of the relation of the public school and its teachers in our 
country to the business of the Government of this country. 

I am very clear in my own mind, at least, that no action 
should be taken by this body nor by any governmental body 
the effect of which is to discourage the activity and zeal of 
public-school teachers in their daily work. [Applause.] We live 
in the days when the entire tendency of the times is to put the 
burden of the responsibility of government squarely on the 
people who are governed. We live in a time when direct nomi- 
nations of President and Vice President are advocated. We live 
in a time when direct nominations and election of Senators of 
the United States have come to be the rule. We live in a time 
when the initiative and referendum are preached on every 
stump in every State in the Union, and I have wondered how 
these things will work out in the practical solution of the prob- 
lem unless we have annually recruited to our electorate wise 
young men and wise young women who have been trained in the 
public schools of the country under leadership that is good and 
valuable and practical. [Applause.] 

The proposition of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sts- 
SON] on behalf of his committee is to cut down the salaries of 
some of the teachers in the District of Columbia. He shakes 
his head, but the concrete illustrations that were put to him in 
the course of the interruptions led him to say in one breath 
‘hat only a few teachers would be cut down, but in the next 
breath he said that the teachers who are now in grades below 


The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
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$1,190 will have no hope of arriving by longevity of service 
these higher salaries of $1,800 a year, 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman permit an interruptions 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Certainly. : 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman will permit me to correct 
him, it simply means that no teacher who is paid more than 
$1,190 a year will receive longevity pay. If they are trans. 
ferred to these positions which pay $1,500 or $1,800 a year. they 
will not get any longevity pay. It does not mean that anyone's 
salary is reduced, but it simply means that the salary wil} yo, 
automatically increase beyond $1,190 by operation of the longey- 
ity law. % 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Is it not the purpose of the 
gentleman’s amendment to save an amount estimated at $75,009 
a year out of the salaries of school-teachers? ’ 

Mr. SISSON. No; it will not do that. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. What will it do? 

Mr. SISSON. It is difficult to figure just what amount i; will 
Save, just as it is difficult to figure what the deficiency wij) jo 
when we make the appropriation. ‘ 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. 
it will save? 

Mr. SISSON. That is a very difficult matter to estimate. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Of course it is difficult, and 
therefore I can not guess it. What is the gentleman’s guess? 

Mr. SISSON. It is difficult to state, for the simple reason 
that I can not tell you how many teachers will arrive by longey- 
ity at the point where this amendment will operate upon their 
salaries. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Will it save anything? 

Mr. SISSON. Unquestionably it will. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. About how much? 

Mr. SISSON. I can not tell you how much. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Then, Mr. Chairman, de. 
clining to yield further, I will say that I do not want—— 

Mr. SISSON. I do not want the gentleman to get a false im- 
pression that it reduces salaries. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. How are you going to saye 
in any other way? 

Mr. SISSON. It prevents teachers being advanced automati- 
cally beyond $1,190, irrespective of their merits, irrespective of 
whether they are rendering good service, irrespective of whether 
they are good teachers or not, simply for longevity service, if 
they are not discharged. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Let us see what it will do. 
There is now a positive statute providing for longevity pay for 
the teachers in the District of Columbia, and declaring that they 
shall have automatic promotion year after year in some vari- 
able amount based on amount of salary and length of service. 

That is fundamental, and it is true. Who are the District 
of Columbia teachers, Mr. Chairman, that they were powerful 
and able enough to get written into the statute law of the 
United States such a provision? Are they men and women 
bound together with the great vote of the populace behind 
them? Oh, no. Are they men and women possessed of tre- 
mendous influence with the gentleman from Mississippi and men 
like him that they could have a special privilege written into 
the laws? What is the history of this legislation? Who are 
the people for whose benefit it was written? They are people 
who have demonstrated by the character of the service that 
they have given, not by any tremendous influence they could 
bring to the support of this proposition, or any proposition, 
that they were entitled to have a longevity-pay system written 
into the law. 

If it was a product of a long campaign carried on in every 
congressional district in the country, if it was the result of 
a systematic effort in the gentleman’s district and the district 
that I represent, I might look at this proposition in a way a 
different from the kind of consideration that I give to it. os 
this longevity-pay legislation must by the very nature of hi 
persons in whose interests it has been operating be See 
because a good case was made out before Congress 12 favo 
of it. 

Now, the gentleman says it will save some money, but - 
does not know how much. If there is going to be a te 
must come out of the salaries of the men and women W . i 
teaching. It is not enough’ to say that the teachers - ee 
more than the teachers are paid in Boston or Winona, san. 
It may be that the salaries paid in Boston are much el 

I believe that the amendment of the gentleman from eset 
sippi is unwise, because it will be a positive discouras' 
to those whom we should encourage. - ta. 

We can not have good public schools without 00d eed 
school teachers; and we can neither attract nor rel 


at 


How much do you estimate 











public-school teachers by legislati 


jeqgue’s amendment to reduce teachers’ salaries. [Applause.] 
 \ir. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, as I gather 


from this bill by @ hasty perusal 
9) or 300 teachers affected by th 
gent lem 
reduction I am not able to state, 
seem tO be able to tell us. 

Rut I want to say in connection 
sala 
edge 


S] 


in this District who are splendid t 


should be continued in that grade as long as they have the 


ability to serve as teachers. In 
women are temperamentally bette 


classes than advanced grades in school. They get along better 


with the little children and are 


them better than in children of advanced years. 

Now, under this system of longevity pay the whole effort of 
the teachers of this District is directed to getting an advance 
in the class, getting into the higher grades. Why? Because 


they get more compensation. It 


the teacher is fitted for the first or the sixth grade work, it is 
a question of getting in an advanced grade and getting higher 
pay, and so their efforts are all bent to being promoted, instead 


of having the salaries so arrangec 


increased salary by length of service in the line of work which 


they are best fitted to perform. 
The gentleman from Mississippi 


ments that it only affects the higher-paid teachers; that it does 


not affect those that get less than 
I want to ask the gentleman if 
or & woman drawing a higher 


families to support, are feeling the high cost of living as much 
as the teachers in the lower grades, as much as all of us? 
Why should not these teachers receive a fair compensation based 
on the length of their service? We want to keep our teachers. 
When we have a good teacher, we want that teacher to remain. 


The gentleman may reeall that be 


piid,in the District of Columbia we have lost our superintend- 
ent of schools. Mr. Davidson, considered the best man in his line 


in the whole United States. Is it 


tem of the Distriet of Columbia to lose such a valuable man as 
that because we can not pay an adequate salary, and is it not 
4 fair presumption that we have—and I know we have—many 
teachers in the District drawing over $1,190 who are most 


valuable teachers; is it not a fair 


the increase of salary by longevity that they will go elsewhere? 
I say to the gentlemen of the House that the school system of 
this District can not afford to lose the services of the splendid, 
excellent, effective teachers such as we now have. 


Mr. SISSON. Will the gentlem 


Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I will. 


Mr. SISSON. I want to say to 


intendent of schools and the principals are not affected at all. 


Their salaries are fixed by law at 





Mr. ROBERTS of Massachuset 


cities of this country, we are pa 


Now. 


; [ have in mind a case 
Whose 


health has broken from 


chusetts has expired, 

Mr. SHARP rose. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. SHARP] p 


be closed at half past 4. 
unanin 
Mr. 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sma 


and | 
teach; TS, 


an from Mississippi. How much they will suffer in 


ries of the teachers in the District that I have some knowl- 
and familiarity with the school system, and I have given 
it some thought and investigation. I find from personal in- 
otion and knowledge that we have teachers in certain grades 


tee did not have that in mind at all. 
tendent’s salary to show that, as compared with some of the 


the superintendent ; and if we are paying an inadequate salary 
'o the superintendent, is it not fair to presume that the teach- 
ers, some of them at least, are underpaid? 


Which she has been working by reason of her duties. 
rhe CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massa- 


Sent that debate on the pending paragraph and the amendment 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 

en ‘ous consent that debate on the pending amendment be 
osed at 4.30 o'clock, Is there objection? 

MANN, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, the 


gentleman from Washington. [Mr. Bryan] desires five minutes, 
vant five minutes, Of course we are all friends of the 
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Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that debate may close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on the pending paragraph and 
amendment thereto close in 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. With the understanding that out of that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Suarp] gets five minutes, the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr: Bryan] five minutes, the gentleman from 
Ohio five minutes. 

Mr. PAGBH of North Carolina. That disposes of how many 
minutes on the gentleman’s side? 

Mr. MANN. Twenty minutes, including myself and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Suarp]. 4 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. And 10 minutes remaining ap 
here. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. PAGD of North Carolina. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Murray] a few moments ago stated that the situation 
was such that evidently whatever raise in salary had been 
granted to the school-teachers of the District in the past must 
have come from genuine merit, without any pull on their part. 
It was not my intention to say anything upon this amendment 
or on this bill as it applies to teachers, but to merely ask him a 
a question. Unfortunately his time elapsed before I could do ( (oz 
that, so that I did not get the opportunity to put this thought 5 hea 
before the House. He touched upon a point that has been very 
suggestive in my study of the subject of salaries paid to school- 
teachers, and it is this: We have in this country a well-organ- 
ized labor force, a great labor organization, whose claims I have 
from time to time supported by my vote and voice, because I 
have recognized the inherent principle of justice and right in thik 
that organization to combine, within reasonable limits, to get Bi 
better recognition and better pay. The result has been—and I ait 
think they are willing to agree to that fact—that they have been 
enabled thereby to considerably increase the rate of wages paid 
to their membership since the organization was effected. I have ie 
no complaint to make of that, because, as I have said, I think | ‘ 

i 


ng along in lines of my col- 


there will be something like 
e proposed amendment of the 


and the gentleman does not 


with this effort to reduce the 


eachers for that grade. They 


other words, some men and 
r fitted to teach kindergarten 


able to bring out what is in 


is not a question of whether 


1 that they will be getting an 


advances as one of his argu- 


$1,190 a year. 
he does not think that a man 
salary, many married with 


it is just, and certainly, with the increased cost of living, abso- 
lutely necessary. But when you come to consider our teachers— 
those poorly paid semipublic servants—and see how utterly im- 
possible and ineffectual it is for that great body of useful citi- 
zens, men and women, to organize for such a purpose, then you 
commence to realize the helplessness of their position. This 
condition, in answer to the question of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, is largely responsible for the poorly paid teachers 
whom we have to-day. 

In scanning the provisions of this bill I find that whereas 
it provides for the payment of something like 1,750 teachers in 
the District, more than two out of three get not to exceed $800 
a year, and many of them are paid less than $700 a year. This 
seems to me to be a very good illustration of the unfair and 
ungenerous treatment of this most important class of workers, 
to whom we intrust for their care and training our most valued 
of earthly possessions—our own children. It means that 
whereas we paid an average-grade teacher 8 or 10 years ago 
what we thought to be a fair sum in consideration of his or 
her services, placing it at, we will say, $800, we are to-day, 
if not literally and actually, at least figuratively, and to all in- 
tents and purposes, paying those teachers at the present time not 
800 American dollars of their former value, but 800 Mexican do! 
lars—60-cent dollars, if you please—in so far as their purchasing 
power is concerned. We too often confound the worth of a big, 
round silver piece with its denominational value as stamped on its 
face by the Government or our paper bill with a similar value. 
These are only mediums of exchange; they have little or no 
intrinsic value. If we should suddenly be cast upon some 
desert or uninhabited island we could not eat that silver or 
that paper money; they would, indeed, be of very little service 
to us. It is the amount of food, clothing, and rent that the 
dollar, whether silver or paper, stands for that possesses a real 
significance. If of these necessaries of life our dollar of to-day 
will buy but two-thirds as much as it formerly did, is not that 
fact worthy of thought when these salaries are to be considered? 
That is an additional reason why we ought at this time, in- 
stead of planning deliberately a proposition that looks to sav- 
ing money by reducing the appropriations for teachers’ pay 
provided for in this bill, to rather increase them. I say boldly 
that if I could have it in my power I would increase horizon 
tally the salaries not only of every well-tried and faithful 
teacher in this District, but of all such teachers throughout tlie 
broad lands of the United States, by a very considerable 
amount. [Applause.] 


cause of an inadequate salary 


any benefit to the school sys- 


presumption that if they lose 
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Mr. Chairman, before the gen- 
roceeds, I ask unanimous con- 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I shall 
eccupy all the time to which I am entitled. I simply want to 
say it seems te me, after having heard the rather technical 
explanation given by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Srsson], that clearing that explanation of all its verbiage it 
simply amounts to this: That this is a proposition covered up 
to a greater or less extent, made to operate in a way which 
we can not very well understand, but which nevertheless, in 
effect, is simply this, that we are proposing to undertake to save 
a few dollars here. as the gentleman from Mississippi says, 
not by reducing the salaries of the teachers—oh, no; perish 
the thought—not by reducing salaries, he but he has 
worked out a method whereby it will not be possible to increase 
salaries. Now, the effect of that is just the same as it would 
be if we in eold blood adopted a proposition to reduce the 
salaries of teachers in the District of Columbia. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not think that the finances of the Government 
at this time—we can not tell how they will be later on when 
the new Democratic tariff law gets further into operation—but 
I do not think at this time that the finances of this Government 
are in such desperate straits that it is necessary to undertake 
to economize by cutting off the income of the poorest paid pub- 
lic servants that we have now upon the pay roll. [Applause.] 
Now, the gentleman from Mississippi says this does not affect 
the teachers who receive low salaries; that this applies enly to 
those who are richly paid. He says it applies only to those who 
get the princely sum of $1,190 a year. Why, think of what a 


The time of the gentheman from Ohio has 


SAa¥8, 


magnificent salary that is for a man to get to live in the great | 


city of Washiagton with its high prices, who proposes to own 
his home and raise his family—$1,190 a year! Why, gentlemen, 
they are veritable Croesuses who get any such income as that. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to read to the gentleman 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope the gentleman will not take up my 
time to read. 

Mr. SISSON. I only desire to call his attention to one thing. 
When asked about how this law operated, and its incongruities, 
Commissioner Siddons said that in many instances a teacher 
would get under longevity pay more pay than the principal of 
the high school. 

Mr. WILLIS. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not object to that. 
That does not prove at all the salary of the teacher who does 
the actual work ought to be cut down. If the gentleman is not 
satisfied with the law governing the system of longevity pay, 
then he ought to use his great influence to have a general over- 
hauling of that system, and not come in here during the con- 
sideration of an appropriation bill with a proposition which in 
effect euts down the salary of the teachers. 

Mr. SISSON. It might be a better method to vertically raise 
teachers who are receiving $500, $600, $700, and $800 rather 
than have the longevity pay to go to those teachers who are get- 
ting $2,200, $2,300, $2,400, and $2,500. 

Mr. WILLIS. Possibly; but will the gentleman bring in a 
bill to accomplish that purpose? 

Mr. SISSON. If I were on the legislative committee I most 
assuredly would, but we have to write the amendment this way 
to come within the Holman rule and to come on this bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. ‘The gentleman evidently used all of his power 
on this committee to do exactly the reverse of the thing which 
he says he would do if on another committee. Here is the 
fact, shorn of all the gentleman’s eloquent explanation. The 
fact is that the result of this amendment will be to reduce very 
materially the pay going to these school-teachers. 

Mr. SISSON. Only to the teacher who receives more than 
$1,190. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have the gentleman’s explanation, and his 
explanation of it does not explain. 

‘he CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRYAN, Mr. Chairman, it has just been stated that the 
teachers are underpaid. The preposition of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Sisson], representing the committee that has 
charge of this bill, is te save money for the Government. This 
billion-dollar Government is to be made to spend a little less 
than a billion dollars by taking a few hundred dollars out of 
the pockets of the underpaid but overworked teachers of the 
city of Washington. I believe that the responsibility that the 
teachers of the country bear certainly is as heavy, the work 
they do is as important, and the returns that they are expected 
to render are as great as any department of public work or 
private enterprise in this city or any other city. I do not be 





lieve this Congress ought for one moment to put this limitation 
on the teachers’ salaries. 


The sum of $100 a month is con- 
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sidered to be such a munificent sam ‘that the person 
ceives it ought not to participate in this longevity-pay 
ment by which his salary may be raised. ; 

The intention is te save this money by taking 
salaries of the teachers. Its purpose is to reduce 
notwithstanding the ingenious argument of the gentleman fro. 
Mississippi {[Mr. Sisson]. It can have no other purpose tiiben 
you can not save money from salaries of teachers without oe 
ducing the pay of those teachers. It makes the amount tone 
receive each month just so onich less, [re 

The public-school system of our country is a system that 
only involves the expenditure of money, the keeping up of ae 
buildings, but it involves the education, refinement, and. Soe 
great extent, the health of all the chilkiren of the country We 
come here to Washington and bring our children, and we ent ; 
them into the scheols. I have three children in school here i 4 
I find they are being well cared for, and I do not think it i« 
right for Congress to figure on reducing the pay of the hon e 
We need the very best talent for teachers. j 

I remember that I taught school for one year down in the 

State of Louisiana and received $45 a month for it. While that 
may have been more than I was entitled to, Mr. Chairman for 
the services rendered, I submit it was not a sufficient amount 
to live upon. When the suggestion is made here that men and 
women of this country receive an average salary of about $50 
a month, and that amount ought to be taken as a fair pay, F 
submit that there is too little appreciation placed upon the 
school system. 
In Washington the schools ought to be considered the most 
important part of the public work. There ought to be no 
thought of a false economy along that line. Now, take, for ip- 
stance, the salaries of our secretaries. There is not a man 
here who has any kind of reason within him that does not know 
that $125 a month for one of our secretaries is not sufficient to 
enable him to properly support himself and family here in 
Washington, if he has a family, and that it is very hard for 
them to live on any such sum as that. But these teachers have 
to support their families; they have to figure on laying w 
something for a rainy day and they have to look ahead. Their 
efficiency as teachers as well as their plans for the future are 
largely dependent on the amount of salary they receive. 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield for a question?, 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. SHARP. Is not the gentleman aware of the fact that 
even with $1,500 per year paid to your secretary, it represents 
twice the amount paid to at least 900 teachers under this bill? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; that represents nearly twice the amount 
paid to the average teacher. It may be suggested that this 
amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi will not affect 
those who receive that low pay; but it will in the end affect 
them, because when talented persons enter into service 1s 
teachers they have a right to look ahead to emoluments in that 
office in the years to come, and they have a riglt to think, if 
they enter at low pay, that in years to come they will be et- 
titled to advances, and longevity pay is one of the means of 
advancing their position. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash 
ington [Mr. Bryan] has expired. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to & 
tend my remarks, in order to cover some of the figures | met- 
tioned a while ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. , 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, the oan 
amendment only cuts off longevity pay where what is cille 
the basic salary, not including longevity, itself amounts to over 
$1,190. I find that in this bill there are 1,769 teachers appr 
priated for, of which 49 only receive a base pay of more = 
$1,190. Those are all supervisory teachers. The intermedia : 
the lower grades, and the grammar-schoel teaciers -. S 
affected by the amendment at all. There are 14 norma’, sy 
and manual-training teachers who would be affected a aa 
proposition. There are 12 heads of departments in tue high # ; 
manual-training schools who would be affected. There oe 
assistant directors of music, drawing, physical cuture, or of 
forth, who would be affected. There is 1 assistant dine tie 
primary instruction and 6 assistant directors of music, ¢ rawines 
physical culture, and so forth, who would be affected. aa eit 

Now, I ask the gentleman, for information, if those & 
the only ones that would be affected? if I caught 

Mr, SISSON. I will state to the gentleman that if! Tn, 
his enumeration I think he has covered practically ° 
would be affected by this amendment. : put there 

Mr. MANN. I did not quite enumerate all of them, 
are 49 in the higher grades. 
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Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman pardon 
me a moment ? ‘ 2 

Mr. MANN. Yes, sir. 

\lr. ROBERTS of Massachusetis. On page 34 there are men- 
tioned 283 in group A of class 6, with a minimum salary of 
1.000 each. Under the law, if these teachers remain in the 
school 10 years, their salary can get up to $1,400. So every one 
of these teachers may be affected by this amendment—— 

Mr. MANN. I did not yield for a speech. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I am pointing out in- 
stances to the gentleman where they would be affected. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is making a speech. These teach- 
ers are appropriated for on a basic salary of $1,000 a year. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. But the law gives them a 
ongevity pay for 10 years. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not understand what the 
amendment is. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I think I understand the 
amendment. 

‘Mr. MANN. Very well. Let me go on. The gentleman had 
his own time. The amendment affects only the pay where the 
pase salary is over $1,190. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. It was not so stated in 
the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has not read the amendment. 
rhat is the difficulty with so many Members on the floor of this 
House who diseuss things without knowing anything about 
them. I have read the amendment. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts ought to do it, and then he would know that that is 
the proposition. I do not favor it, although it does not affect 
the ordinary teachers, but affects only 49 out of 1,769. It 
affects only the high-school teachers and the principals. 

I do not see any reason why we could not pay the high-school 
teachers and the principals reasonable salaries. I do not be- 
lieve in longevity as a proposition of itself, but I should hesi- 
tate about cutting off these salaries. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MANN. I have not the time. I should hesitate to cut 
off these salaries now, when there is no proper fixing of sal- 
ries. In addition to that, I suppose if it applied only to this 
appropriation they would have a claim. But here are princi- 
pals who are now receiving $2,000. In the case of the director 
of primary instruction, with $1,800 base salary, with longevity 
pay, that would amount probably to several hundred dollars a 
year. I doubt the propriety of Congress attempting to cut those 
salaries down without giving the board of education the power 
(0 pay colnmensurate salaries to those teachers. 

_ The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
tat a great deal of what has been said in this debate is based 
upon a misapprehension as to what the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson], for the committee, 
really Is. It is certain that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Roserts}] made his speech and based his whole argument 
pon a false assumption of what the amendment is, The gen- 
Ueman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] has properly stated what the 
imendment is and who would be affected by the adoption of it. 

Mie amendment provides that— 

No teacher or other person employed in the public schools of the Dis- 
ict of Columbia receiving a base pay of $1,190 or more per annum un- 
vr Ule act approved May 26, 1908, shall receive or be entitled to any 

‘obgevity pay under said act. 

_ It would affect only the salaries, so far as the longevity pay 

's concerned, of teachers employed at a basic pay greater than 

$1190 per annum. 

Mr. ca of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
eman yield? 

a “HAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

oe rAGE of North Carolina. I yield. 

Pe '. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Has not every teacher, even 

siren teachers who are not in that grade, constantly before him 
‘\.| the hope of getting into that grade? 

unis AGE of North Carolina. Certainly; and they are not 

vo vam they get into it. There is no basic pay, except as 

M : ner or 30, that are above $1,190 now. 
eae RRAY of Massachusetts. That is true; but has not 
owe teacher, even the newest teacher in the District, the hope 
wt xing into that class which, though small in number, is to 
be afferras tected by this legislation? Will not every teacher 

‘tected by being excluded from the possibility of getting into 


that ¢ 


iass? 

Mr. PAG 
an AGE of North Carolina. Oh, I do not know that I can 
tens of a gentleman exactly, because I do not know the aspira- 


' the teachers in the classes, 
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Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the aspiration of all of them is to get the most pay. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In reply to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Murray], and diverting a little from 
what I was going to say, I wil! state that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts awhile ago made the remark that this law was 
enacted and placed on the statute books witheut any great in- 
fluence or influential body being brought to bear upon Mem- 
bers of Congress in its behalf; that here were a few hundred 
school-teachers in the District of Columbia without influence, 
|} and still this law has been placed upon the statute books. | 
| want to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts if he seriously 
| supposes that about 1,800 school-teachers in the city of Wash 
| ington, a large proportion of them ladies, have no influence upon 
the membership of this body? 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. They surely have no voting 
influence, and I restricted it to voting influence. Not one of 
them has a yote. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; but sometimes there is 
influence that is very much greater than voting influence. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. There was only one time in 
my life when I met that influence. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly every man bas met 
it at least once, if he has gone very far along the journey of 
life. 

Mr. Chairman, it appears in the hearings and in the estimates 

for this longevity pay, and all the estimates submitted for the 
| conduct of the public schools in the city of Washington, that 
| those estimates as made up by the school board came to the 
Be on Appropriations without the crossing of a “t” or 
| 


the dotting of an “i” by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 

In other words, the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia did not exercise in the slightest degree their supervisory 
powers over these estimates. There was enough influence to 
reach even these gentlemen, and there is enough influence to 
reach gentlemen in Congress. 

I am not here to advocate any injury to the schools of the 
city of Washington, and I can say truthfully that the largest 
increase in appropriations made in the bill presented at this 
time is for the conduct of the public schools in the city of 
Washington. Your committee are not antagonistic to the school 
system. They are not antagonistic to the teachers who are em 
ployed in these schools; but they believe that the appropriation 
made here for longevity pay should be used for the teachers in 
the lower grades, who are receiving less than $1,200 a year. 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield for information? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. SHARP. The gentleman refers to the largest increase in 
the bill as being for public schools. Is that increase for build- 
ings or for pay? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is for both; for no increase 
in the pay of any one teacher, but for the increase under the 
longevity law and in the aggregate. For instance, the increase 
in this appropriation for longevity pay is very considerable, and 
there is an increase in the appropriation for the construction of 
new buildings and for the extension of school grounds; and it 
is the largest increase of any one item in the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that the gentleman believes in 
the principle of longevity pay. Now, what is the reason for 
drawing the line at the point indicated by this amendment? I 
have heard no reason given by anyone. 

Mr. PAGH of North Carolina. If the gentleman wants my 
personal opinion about longevity pay, I stated it here a few 
days ago on the floor of the House. So far as I am personally 
concerned I do not believe in the principle of longevity pay. 

Mr. WILLIS. The committee does, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The committee has followed 
the law in regard to longevity pay. I do not know the indi- 
vidual opinions of the members of the committee on the subject. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is really not material to the question I 
want to ask the gentleman, which is, Why did the committee 
drew the line at this particular point? If it is a good principle, 
why apply it at one place and not at another? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The law did that; we did not 
do it. 

Mr. WILLIS. No: but there is a limit of $1,190. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They drew it at that amount 
because most of the teachers are below that sum and are not 
affected in the slightest degree. The committee believe that 
for these higher places the salaries ought to be fixed by law, at 
what they are now or more, as the case may be. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care to prolong this discussion. I 
presume every member of this committee has his mind thor- 
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oughiv made un now as to how he is going to vote. Nothing 
that I could would change it; and unless some other gen- 
tleman on this side of the House desires the remaining time, I 
ask for vote. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The affirmative vote was taken. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. The point of 
order was reserved on this amendment. It seems to me this is 
exactly what is intended to be prohibited by the rule. It cer- 
tainly is substantive legislation that is offered here to annul the 
existing law. Now, if in making this appropriation we can re- 
peal the existing law as to longevity pay by inserting a provi- 
sion that puts law out of business, then we are certainly 
able to open up a wide range of legislation, and I submit that the 
amendment is out of order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In reply to the gentleman from | 
Washington, I desire to say that the amendment is clearly in 
order under what is known as the Holman rule. It will un- 


ises and reduce the amount of the bill. 
Massachusetts. You can not tell 


questionably reduce expe! 
ir. ROBERTS of 
much. 
‘ir. MANN. The Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 


House on the state of the Union [Mr. Hutt] made a ruling the | 


‘ r day which, it seems to me, is conclusive upon this propo- 
sition. In ruling upon the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] the other day, the Chair ruled | 
that, while the committee, or a member of the committee by 


the committee, might offer an amendment to 
nditures or retrench expenses, a Member from the 
uld not offer such an amendment unless it went further 


than that. 


{ tion of 
reduce exe 


lioor ct 


authoriz 


rhe Chair sustained the point of order, which I made, on the 
Borland amendment, on the ground that it was offered by an | 


ndividual Member on the floor, as this is, without authority of | 


committee which has jurisdiction of the subject matter. 


Laying aside the question of the right of the District Committee | 
to offer the amendment, the amendment must provide that it 
shall retrench expenditures by number and salary of the officers 
of the United States. These teachers are not officers of the 
United States. “By reduction of compensation of any person 


paid out of the Treasury of the United States.” I do not think 


t they come within that view. Or “by reduction of the 
amount of money covered by the bill.” Of course, it does not 
purport to reduce the amount of money covered by the bill. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will examine the 


olman rule, he will find that one provision is that it 
‘reduces the salary of any person paid out of the Treasury of 


the United States.” One-half of these salaries being paid out 


of the Treasury of the United States, therefore this is in order, 
not under the proviso but under the other portion of the Hol- 
Inau rule, under the rule itself. This is clearly within that 
rule. The estimates last year under the longevity pay were 
thr hundred and some-odd thousand dollars. They were 
given $375,000, and there was a deficit of $37,000. This year’s 
e ate of longevity pay is that it will take $462,035. 

So your committee know that it does reduce the amount of 
money paid to persons drawing a salary out of the Treasury of 
the United States, and for that they were warranted in report- 
I his amendment, because these teachers receive one-half of 
their pay out of the Treasury of the United States, and the 
effect of the amendment would be that it would reduce the 
amount of money paid out of the Treasury to these teachers 
r ei under longevity pay where the amount they now 
recei is over $1,190. The effect is a direct and immediate 
red in of the amount of money paid out of the Treasury. 

p STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in a lengthy decision 
delivered by the present occupant of the chair on the Borland 
amendment he pointed out that the amendment did not come 
within the three provisions of the first part of the Holman 
rule. {f wish to take issue with the distinguished gentleman 


from Illinois [Mir, MANN] that the second provision of the first 
I 


how | 


| of law, such as was involved in the amendment ruled on | 





| 








part which says “if it relates to the reduction of the compensa- 
tion of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States,” does not bring these school-teachers within that pro- 
visio Certainly a part of the compensation of these school- 
te: rs paid out of the Treasury of the United States, half | 
froi the District and half from the Treasury; and, further. this 
amendment would come within the third class of the first 
provision by a reduction cf the amount of money covered by the 
bill. The effect of this amendment will be to reduce the ex- 


penditures of the District as covered by the bill. I do not think 
there can be y question under the precedents of the House 
that this is clearly within the provision of the Holman rule. 


an 
an 
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Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, if this amendment Provided 
some requirement as to the ages of the teachers, it might he 
said that it reduced expenditures, but nevertheless it Would he 
substantive legislation and would be outside of the purvie a 
this bill. It would be repealing a statute already fixing 
matters. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. Th 
of order is made against the amendment on the groy 
it does not meet the requirements of clause 2, Rule 
number of authorities are cited, both pro and con. 
others was a decision rendered during the early consideratio; 
of this bill relative to an amendment proposing to engc , 
system of taxation in this District against certain kinds o¢ 
local benefits. That point of order was disposed of upon the 
theory that the amendment would establish by a comprehensiy, 
provision of law a system of assessments to be levied upon 
the owners of property abutting on streets that were improved 
by either of a number of different methods which the amen 
ment prescribed. 

In view of the permanent character and comprehensiye pro. 
visions of that amendment the Chair did hold that it in its 
very nature constituted a separate, substantive, permanent 
law. The pending amendment, the Chair thinks, is germane to 
the subject matter of the bill, or rather to the paragraph to 
which it is offered. He is also of the opinion that it complies 
with at least one of the requirements of clause 2, Rule XXI. 
Upon its face it proposes to eliminate from the longevity-pay 
law a certain class of those who otherwise would be bene- 
ficiaries of appropriations made by its authority, and thereby 
to reduce expenditures. The Chair thinks it does not come 
within the class of separate, substantive, permanent provisions 


WwW of 
these 


€ point 
nd that 
XXI. A 


Among 


nd- 
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Saturday, and fell under the proviso of clause 2, and therefore 
the point of order is overruled, and the question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by the following, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the pending amendment by striking out “$1,190” and in- 
serting “‘ $1,500.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Sisson) there were—ayes 28, noes 72. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, 
tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina de- 
mands tellers. As many as are in favor of ordering tellers will 
rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] Wighteen Mem- 
bers have risen, not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Central High School and annex: Janitor, $900; laborers—1, 
3 at $360 each; in all, $2,400. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Do I understand that the pay provided for these people of 54°’ 
and $360 is for afl of their time to be devoted to this work, of 
for only a portion of it? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The hearings before the com- 
mittee show that these people give only a few hours 4 day to 
this work. 

Mr. DYER. 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Medical inspectors: Thirteen medical ins 
of whom shall be a woman, two shall be 
the colored race, at $500 each; im all, $6,500: 
inspectors shall be appointed by the commissioners 0 
tive examination, and shall have had at least three year 
the practice of medicine er dentistry in the District of sfficer and 
shall perform their duties under the direction of the health $ ‘shall oe 
according to rules formulated from time to time by him, My: commis- 
subject to the approval of the board of education and the 
sioners. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of ore 
the paragraph. I ask the gentleman what is the object ¢ 
proviso in this bill, it already being in the current law? on 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Because it refers ath 
particular inspectors, and it is the limitation upo” them ‘ 
this particular paragraph. is 

Mr. MANN. 1 withdeaw the point of order, although it 
subject to a point of order. It is not a limitation. 


I demand 


$420; 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amend- 


etors of public schools, one 
entists, and four shal! be ‘ 
Provided, That sa\ 
nivy after compet: 
ars’ experience In 
Columbia, and 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Olerk will read. 
rhe Clerk read as follows: 

. antetled statement of the expenditure of the Sa ee made 

: expressed in the foregoing paragraph ‘shall be submitted to 

ny yress i the Book of Estimates for the fiscal year 1916, and annually 
th git 
i MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point ef order on 
the paragraph. What does the gentleman expect to get by the 
pression ° detailed statements of the expenditures ”? 
“"\re PAGE of North Carolina, Mr. Chairman, ‘heretofore in 
snose appropriations for contingent and miscellaneous expenses 
, the estimates, in addition to the appropriation made in 
, for the expense of repairs for the school buildings 
District of Columbia, there has come to be a large miumn- 
» of special items of special repairs in almost every bill. 
your committee, in framing this bill, decided that it was a very 
much better practice to have the appropriations for these ex- 
peuses made in one item, and they therefore disnilowed ‘the 
cyecial items that were asked for, but imcreased this item by 
several thousand dollars above, the estimate submitted to them 
by the commissioners. In reply to the gentleman's question I 
will say that I think the language of ‘the proviso answers itself. 
A detailed statement would include the expenditure of money 
on each separate building that was repaired, the amount of 
money expended, and the nature of those repairs, in the agegre- 
gate, and explain how the entire appropriation of $115,000 was 
expended. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is aware that in recent years we 
have put in a great many provisions of this kind calling for 
detailed statements of expenditures. For mstance, we ‘require 
, statement of traveling expenditures. One department will 
make a report that will give the dates of persons traveling, 
another department leaves out the dates, and one department 
will put in what they were traveling for, while another leaves 
that out entirely. 

It is true that all of them in some way get at the items, 
though they do not take the trouble to give the details. In ‘some 
of these detailed statements which we require in the Indian 
Service, what is called a detailed statement will contain noth- 
ing but the different Indian reservations, with practically no 
ther information and ‘that runs all through them wntil we 
I 


nel 


ave 2 mass of that stuff. or these of us who examine ‘the re- 
ports, that in the maim gives no information, and you have to 
I kk through them ‘te find out that you can not find out any- 
thing about them, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Let me ask ‘the gentleman 
his: In spite of the justice in some degree of the criticism 
that he is making, and of the manner in which these statements 
are made, in compliance with provisions of this sort, does he 
hot think that a distinct benefit eomes from a provision of this 
kind, and from the statements made, even though they may be, 
trom his point ef view, imperfect statements? 

Mr. MANN. I do thimk ‘this, that where a department is 
requ red to make a detailed statement, the fear that some one 
Will criticize what has been expended has a slight tendency at 
“ist to prevent undue and improper expenditures. 

it. PAGE of Nerth Carolina. I-agree with the gentleman. 
Mr, MANN. That may ‘be the case here. I wish, however, 
it some one in the administration with authority, or ‘by 
“sation, would provide a more uniform system of making 
these detailed statements: 

jir, PAGE of North Oarolina. Well, I agree with the gentle 


th 


Ir. MANN. So they would cever somewhat the same ground 
‘ be comparable one with the other. 
_ +i. PAGE of North Carolina. I agree with the gentleman 
, © IS need for some system being evolved by which there may 
© uniform detailed statements. 
_ “it. MANN. What the gentleman wants is ‘to get out of this 
we Ucally a statement of schools——— 
: PAGE of Nerth Carolina. Wes, sir; of school buildings. 

- MANN. But the gentleman does not want a detailed 
“tient of all the items? 
ir, PAGE of North Carolina. ‘No; not necessarily. I do not 
“ine we will get that, because we do not enter upon too great 
) but we will get the exact expenditure on each school 


- ma \N. I withdraw the point of order. 
_" PAGE of North Carolina. ‘Mr. Ohairman, in order that 
Of the weveer in the Reconp, not se much for the Committee 
ime Whole as for the persons who have charge of the ex- 
ae saan of this lump-sum appropriation for the repair of 
stotene , lings in the Distriet of Columbia, I desire to make a 
Lecowstn g tich, in my judgment, shows ‘that ‘there is same 
“ity for having @ report made to ithe Congress as to ‘the: 








expenditures made from this lump-sum appropriation and from 
all other lump-sum appropriations. 

In the estimates submitted to the committee or to the Congress 
there was one for thirty-odd thousand dollars for a building 
and the approaches to a school building that had been author- 
ized, appropriated for, and constructed under a fermer Dill. 
The evidence cxme out in the hearings that this particular school 
building had been constructed under a provision of the appro- 
priatieon—I believe on Georgia Avenue—on a terrace 40 feet 
above the street level, and that the original appropriation was 
intended to complete the building entirely, and the approaches 
as well as the building. As a matter of fact, a condition exists 
by which the apprepriation was all expended, and the building 
is 40 feet ‘above the street Jevel, with no provision made for 
getting to it except to climb up this embankment. 

A little inquiry developed the fact that the original plan pre- 
pared by the municipal architect provided for the construction 
ef the building as well as the approaches and the entire com- 
pletion within the appropriation. The style of architecture did 
net meet the approval of that recently created board of censors, 
the Fine Aris Commission, and they changed the style of that 
architecture frem the doric to the colonial. The result was that 
this change of architecture—as appears from the testimony in 
the hearings before this committee given by the municipal archi- 
tect and others—did not improve im the slightest degree the 
school building; in fact, the direct testimony is that the style 
of architect under the direction of the Fine Arts Commission 
is vastly less desirable for a scheol building than the one orig- 
inally planned, giving less light. Now, because of the interfer- 
ence or judgment of this Fine Aris Commission they find them- 
selves $32,000 shert of cempleting the building for the proper 
use of the children of the District. We increased this sum for 
the purpose of allowing some sort of approach to be made to 
that building, in the hope that in the future the expenditure of 
money for the construction of public-school buildings, particu- 
larly when the amount asked for in the estimates is granted, 
that those in authority may .get their contracts and construct 
the buildings so that they may be completed within the amount 
appropriated. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

For purchase and repair of tools, machinery, material, and books, and 
apparatus to be used in counection with instruction in manual training, 
and incidental expenses connected therewith, $25,000. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Now, we have here an $85,000 appropriation for fuel, 
gas, electric light, and power, representing 4 per cent on over 
$2,000,000. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this committee, 
which no doubt has been carefully considering questions involv- 
ing the District of Columbia, its @evelopment, and its industrial 
welfare, ought to have considered up to this time something 
more on this subject of improving and obtaining some develop- 
ment of power out of the Great Falls, of which we have talked. 
It seems ‘to me that this committee ought to feel censured every 
time it leoks at an electric light until they do something toward 
the development of water power here in the District of Co- 
Tlumbia. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Does the gentleman know this 
committee reporting this bill has no power to legislate? Which 
is the genfleman lecturing, the present committee or some other? 

Mr. BRYAN. If this ccmmittee has no power to consider 
this proposition, and I understand they have a right to con- 
sider some of these constructive enterprises, as well as some 
of the appropriations for schools——— 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do not know wher 
gentleman got his understanding. 

Mr. BRYAN. ‘Then ‘the ‘proper committtee of this Hot 


ought to feel censured every time they look at the electric light, 
and this committee ought to become very active when it comes 
to an appropriation here for $85,000 for these things, in view of 


the fact that these falls out here are uninyproved and the 
immense power that is there ready to be generated, and realiz- 
ing ‘the fact that Congress is absolutely ignoring and paying no 
attention tte it. Here in the District of Columbia we are com 
pelled to pay—— 

Mr. SISSON. How maay times bas the gentleman been be- 
fore the proper committee of this House urging this important 
matter? 

Mr. BRYAN. I may have been delaying it somewhat, but I 
am getting busy now. 

Mr. SISSON. Does not the :gentieman think that he onght 
to adopt tthe rule that was adopted in Jerusalem, which was 
said to ‘be the cleanest city in the world becauSe every man 
swept before his own deor? . 
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Mr. BRYAN. I am sweeping in front of my door now. 
Here we are paying every kind of price for electric current, 
and the compiaint is made that there are no manufactories 
here, when we could just as easily afford effective power by 
a little development and a little expenditure of money, and 
I think the committee of this House which has that matter in 
charge ought to feel humiliated and ought to feel censured 
because such a matter as this is neglected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to oppose the mo- 
tion. I do not think this is the time for serious consideration 
of an appropriation bill, anyhow, because of the temper the 
House is in now. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan] calls atten- 
tion to the possibilities of water power at Great Falls, but his 
complaint is not as well founded as he thinks it is. I do not 
know whether the gentleman has ever visited the Great Falls 
or not. I would advise him to go there himself and look at the 
place. It is not a very simple proposition, by any means. It 
is a grave question in my mind whether you can construct a 
water power there at all under any circumstances; but whether 
you can or not, with the development of water power or the 
electrical power through water power, as it has been growing 
in the last few years, several years ago Congress undertook to 
investigate the subject at Great Falls. I do not think we have 
been derelict on that subject. 

The use of electric power and water power had come to that 
point in the country where it attracted the attention of the bill 
to the Great Falls. A commission was appointed or engineers 
instructed—I have forgotten which—at some considerable ex- 
pense, to investigate and make a report. I dare say the gentle- 
man from Washington has not yet read the report. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; I have. 

Mr. MANN. I am glad the gentleman from Washington has 
read it. If he has, he knows that report does not settle the mat- 
ter—that it is not yet determined whether it will be possible 
to erect a dam at Great Falls or whether it is a practical propo- 
sition. Now, that report has not been before Congress. The 
committee of the House which ought to deal with it up to date 
has had no opportunity of passing upon the question; and the 
Committee on Appropriations, which ordinarily steals the juris- 
diction of such matters, did not attempt to do it this year, and I 
suppose, for two reasons: First, they did not desire to enter into 
a controversy; second, they had not yet made up their minds 
as to whether it was a feasible proposition. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BRYAN. Is it not a fact that a million dollars, or some 
such an amount asked for, has been cut off of the necessary 
appropriation in order to cut expenditures? 

Mr. MANN. It is possible the million dollars ought to be 
appropriated. I do not know. The commissioners, I believe, 
made an estimate, or threatened to make one, for $1,000,000 
to try this. And yet I do not believe that any business man 
who would have to expend his own money would endeavor to 
put it into this proposition until he had better reports than 
Congress has up to date. It may be there will be great power 
there, but since I have read the report of one of the doctors in 
the Public Health Service, an expert in his profession, that the 
water just below Great Falls, which is the clearest water in 
this part of the country, is-so foul that a dirty boy dare not 
bathe in it, I am not so ready to accept expert opinions offhand 
without further knowledge. Undoubtedly, if it is possible we 
will develop water power at Great Falls, and then we will have 
light enough to go around—in this Hall perhaps. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For utensils, material, and labor, for establishment and maintenance 
of school gardens, $1,200. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WriuI1s] 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pace] will remember that when we had this item up for discus- 
sion last year and the year before we had something of a heated 
controversy about it. I am not disposed to renew that con- 
troversy, but I want to ask the gentleman whether there were 
any representations made to the committee in the hearings con- 
cerning this item? I have looked over the hearings carefully 
and can not find anything about it. Was any statement made 
by the superintendent concerning this item? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The item just read? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; the item just read. I can not find any- 
thing concerning it: It is at the top of page 43, for school 


gardens. I could not find anything in the hearings . 
subject. ~~ rime 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think there is nothing ; 
hearings touching that item. 6 in the 

Mr. WILLIS. This is the same as it was last year? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; this is the same gs ; 
was last year, and the same amount that was estimated Stee 
being necessary to carry on the work already established, \° 
change was asked of the committee, and we appropriated he 
= amount on the representation that that amount = 
sufficient. > 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentlem 
Ohio a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If I recollect aright, last year my frie 
Ohio said that unless this item was increased the work on th 
gardens would have to stop, and even the schools would sud 
to be closed. [Laughter.] Was that the reason for the acti - 
of the House in not making the increase? = 

Mr. WILLIS. The memory of the gentleman is at fay); with 
respect to that. I did not say that the work would cease or 
that the schools would be closed. I did say that the work 
could not be increased as much as I wanted it to be increased 

Mr. MANN. Well, I remember the gentleman moved me to 
tears last year by what he said about it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIS. I feel very highly complimented by the sugges. 
tion that I was able to do such a thing ag that. I withdraw 
the amendment, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn 
The Clerk will read. ‘ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

It shall not be la 1 4 ’ an es 
tion with the ania otha of the District r ener coe 
receive, or permit to be solicited or received, on any public-school! prem- 
ises, any subscription or donation of money or other thing of value 
from pupils enrolled in such public schools for presentation of test- 
monials or for any other purposes, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
this paragraph just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wu:us] 
reserves a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am willing that the gentleman from North 
Carolina may make a statement. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Does the gentleman reserve it? 

Mr. WILLIS. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. And the purpose of the gentle 
man’s reservation is that the chairman may make an expla- 
nation? 

Mr. WILLIS. Decidedly, unless the gentleman wants me to 
make the, point of order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, your committee 
placed this paragraph in the appropriation bill because of 
evidence adduced in the hearings in relation to the solicitation 
of funds for various and sundry, purposes from the children in 
the public schools of the city of Washington. We found that 
we had reached a place where it had become almost a nuicatce. 
Solicitations were made for all sorts of charitavle purposes, 
and there were constant collections and subscr:ptions among 
the school children, even of the grammar graces, for this pur 
pose or that purpose or the other purpose, until there wa. very 
great complaint, not only on the part of some of the children 
themselves, but also on the part of the parents. It had become 
so much of a nuisance that your committee felt that the char- 
itable institutions or the Board of Charities of the city of 
Washington should take care of the cases of charity, and not 
poor children in the publie schools. 

Mr. COX. I see that the provision carries no penalty. 
do you propose to enforce it? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
law that carry no penalty. 

Mr. COX. How dqyyou hope to enforce it? a 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. We hope that the expres!” 
of disapproval here will result in the discontinuance of thi 
practice in the schools. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, 
man’s explanation and am in sympathy with the gent 
purpose that he expresses as having been arrived 


4n from 


nd from 


How 


There are many provisions of 


I have listened to the gentle- 
leman § 


at in the colt 
ings 
mittee; but it seems that this amendment includes some things 


that the committee would not wish to include. I — , 

moment ago to the school gardens. As the gentleman ome 

great deal of that work is carried on entirely outside sly by 

appropriation that we make here, It is carried ov larg’ 

the children. themselves. « made to it? 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. By contributions mace ntribv- 
Mr. WILLIS. Yes. The children themselves make om . 

tions. Now, as I read this language in this pares 
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teacher could receive contributions, as they have been receiving 
ear heretofore, for the purpese of buying fertilizer or seeds, 
: a eo forth, to be used in these school gardens. 
oa PAGE of North Carolina. They could not receive them 
if they were solicited or contributed upon the school grounds. 
That if e. 

WILLIS: Dees the gentleman think that is a wise pro- 
yjsion—to make it necessary for the teachers to get the pupils 
off ‘nto an alley somewhere to solicit these contributions? 

Mr. PAGH of North Carolina. No; and if the gentleman will 
anit I think they ought not to get them off into an alley or 
elsewhere to solicit subscriptions, either in public or private, 
for any purpose. If the children im the school want to make a 
contribution, that is another matter, and that cam be arranged. 
“<r WILLIS. But the language of this paragraph will abso- 

‘oly prohibit that, because it reads: 

solicit or receive 

So if a pupil should come to a teacher desiring to make a 
contribution for the school garden work, fit could not be re- 
eve, yrobabl Fe 
~ PAGE of North Carolina. Let me suggest to the gentle- 
n from Ohio that if we do not close the gap entirely we can 
jot write this paragraph so as to close if at all; and if you 
rmit certain of these activities under the language you write, 
ou will permit all of them, and the abuses in the schools in 
this regard will go on unabated: 

Mr. WILLIS. Does not the gentleman think it would be per- 

: safe to leave the regulation of a matter of this kind 
, the hands of the school board? Has not the school board 
already adopted regulations to prevent the taking up of sub- 
scriptions for the giving of testimonals to teachers? I am in- 
med that that is the fact. 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. This power is now vested in 
the school board. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does not the gentieman think it is sufficient to 
let the school board act in the premises? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In the light of some things 
that have taken place and of the abuses that have gone on in 
the schools in this matter TF think not. I believe some other 


me 


restriction ought to be placed upon them. 
Mr. WILLIS. I have the greatest respect for the gentle- 
man's opinion, but I think this amendment is too broad, and 


‘ss I get some further light on the subject I am disposed to 
make the point of order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman intends to do 
that, I wish he would do it at this point. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will reserve it. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think this provision without 
a penalty clause attached to it would be at all effective? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think it would be to a cer- 
tain degree: yes, 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that there is a provision 
of law now forbidding the raising of subscriptions in the depart- 
ments, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Yes: 

_ Mr. MANN. And the gentleman knows that constantly the 
(epartments are engaged in raising subseriptions to give seme- 
thing to some retiring officer: I think the law provides that 
the person doing this shall be dismissed from the service; but 
[um sure no one has ever heard of anyone being dismissed 
Trom the serviee for that reason, and I am sure I never heard 
ol anyone being discharged: One of the notable cases was that 
of the auditor of this District at one time. 

_ Mit. PAGE of North @arolina. This committee had no desire 
ee drastic about this matter as to write a penalty into the 
‘Aw, but we merely: intended to give warning to these people, 


believing that they would heed@ the action of Congress in the 





matter 


“x\ent in the schools would be discontinued. 

_ ut MANN. If yow are going to write a law that is not 
ithe ' for people of ordinary ethical principles, you ought to 
mibaisin that it will have to be observed by those who do 
‘vive the finer sense: 


ir. PAGE of North Carolina. As a general prineiple, I agree 
centleman, but in this particular item we thought it 


With. t ie 


ought not to be so drastic. 


a WILLIS. I make the point of order. 
= 3 HAIRMAN.. The point of order is sustained. 


ment— 


= MANN. Oh, let us: rise. 
read, and then I will move to rise. 


, und that this praetice that has grown up to a very great | 


PAGH of North Carolina. I offer the following amend: 


PAGE of North Carolina. Let us have this amendment 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 44, after line 17, insert: 

“ No part of any money appropriated by this act shall be paid to any 
veers employed under or im connection with the public schools of the 

istrict of Columbia who shall solicit or receive, or permit to be so- 
licited or received’ om any public-school premises, any subscription or 
donation of money or other thing of value from pupils enrolled in such 
public schools for presentation of testimonials, or for any other purposes 
other than for the promotion of school athleties and commencemen 
exercises of high sehools."’ 

Mr. WILLIS. I reserve a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. PAGH of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
ruling: This is a limitation on the expenditure of the money, 
and, to my mind, is clearly in order. It fixes the penalty, about 
which the gentleman from DTlinois was concerned. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the amendment the gentleman now 
offers excludes from the prohibition from raising money for the 
school athletics and commencement exercises for high school. 

Mr. PAG® of North Carolina, Yes; and fixes the penalty that 
no part of the money shall be paid to anyone who violates the 
law. 

Mr. WILLIS. Would not the gentleman include in the excep- 
tions the school gardens? That is what I am seeking to protect. 

Mr. PAG®E of North Carolina. Yes; I will except that. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to modify the amend- 
ment by ineluding in the exceptions “school gardens.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolima asks 
unanimous consent to modify his objection by including in the 


| exceptions school gardens. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. Mc€OY. Mr: Chairman, I ask that this paragraph in the 
bill may be passed over until we can: consider the amendment. 
| It seems to me-rather drastic that a sehool-teacher should be 
eut out of a month’s. salary because she permitted the boys to 
| violate a law. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Why, Mr. Chairman, complaint 
eomes. from, one gentleman that there is no penaity attached to 
it, and now from. another that the penalty is drastic. 

Mr. MANN. It seems we do not all agree, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, I think before the committee 
rises. I would. like to dispese of this amendment. 

Mr. MeCOY. Well, Mr. Chairman, I ask that it be passed 
over. 

Mr. PAGE of North. Carolina. The point of order has been 
withdrawn. 

Mr. McCOY. I make the point of order. 

Mr.. PAGE of Nerth Carolina, It is too late; there has been 
discussion. of it. 

Mr. McCOY. The point of order was reserved by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. [Mr. Writs]. 

Mr. PAGE of Nerth Carolina. The point of order was made. 

Mr. WILLIS... I did not make it; the gentleman from New 
Jersey was also reserving the peint of order. 

Mr. McCOY. The gentleman from Ohio reserved the point 
of order, and during that reservation the discussion took place, 
Now, if the gentleman from Ohio does not want to make the 
point of order, I do make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is under the impression that 
this is a limitation within the meaning of the rule, « limitation 
| on the appropriation. 

Mr. McCOY¥. It is in the nature of creating a criminal 
offense and fixing a penalty. If that can be a limitation on the 
expenditure, it seems to me to be going a good ways. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman-—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted on the amendment. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular 
order. 

Mr: MANN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment has just been 
held in order; and therefore debate can not be exhausted on it 
Before that debate was proceeding by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was reserved, and yet 
the merits of the question were discussed by gentiemen on the 
fleor: The Chair will recognize the gentieman from Washing 
ton. [Mr. Bryan}, 
| Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, [ ask that 
debate on this amendment may close in five minutes, 

Mr. McCOY. Oh, make it 10 minutes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I move, Mr. Chairman, that 
the committee do now rise. 

Mr: BRYAN. But [I have the floor, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr: Bryan]. 

Mr: BRMXAN.. I am going to make this statement if it can 
be made, 
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Mr. MANN. The gentleman can get a chance when we go 
back into committee. 
Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, the penalty provided here is 


extraordinary and—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Under the order of the House, the committee 
was to rise when the conference report on the currency bill 
was ready. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington has the 
floor, and the gentleman from Alabama can not interrupt him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Washington yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman from Washington will 
allow me to make a suggestion, as soon as the gentleman from 
North Carolina has an opportunity he intends to move that the 
committee rise, so that the conference report on the currency 
bill can be perfected. I presume that the gentleman from 
Washington will prefer to make his remarks when the House 
goes back into the committee. 

Mr. BRYAN. Very well, Mr. Chairman; I will yield the floor 
with that understanding. 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee deter- 
mined to rise, and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Huy, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 10523, the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the Senate of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

8.3192. An act waiving the age limit for appointment as 
cadet engineer in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United 
States in the case of John S. McKinney ; 

8.1346. An act to authorize the Eastern Maine Railroad to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge without a draw across 
the Fenobscot River between the cities of Bangor and Brewer, 
in the State of Maine; and 

S. 1784. An act restoring to the public domain certain lands 
heretofore reserved for reservoir purposes at the headwaters 
of the Mississippi River and tributaries. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bills of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 1967. An act regulating the manufacture of smoking 
opium within the United States, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 1966. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
hibit the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal 
purposes,” approved February 9, 1909. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
we-e taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their ap- 
propriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3192. An act waiving the age limit for appointment as cadet 
engineer in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States in 
the case of John 8. McKinney; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1346. An act to authorize the Eastern Maine Railroad to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge without a draw across 
the Penobscot River between the cities of Bangor and Brewer, 
in the State of Maine; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1784. An act restoring to the public domain lands hereto- 
fore reserved for reservoir purposes at the headwaters of the 
Mississippi River and tributaries; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 


THE CURRENCY. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I present the conference report (H. 
Rept. 163) on the bill H. R. 7837, the currency bill, and, under 
the order of the House, I ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 
a point of order against the report. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Upon the ground that the report 
is not in obedience to the instructions given by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not pass upon that until he 


has read or heard read the conference report. 
Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. 
have the point of order pending. 


Il am making it, and desire to 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. In what particular do the 
to follow the instructions of the House? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma, The point of order | make j 
that the conferees did not obey the instructions of the Rouse - 
one particular, and that is in respect to leans on farm credits i. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I submit that is a matter ty 
might affect the acceptance or rejection of the report and » : 
point of order, wig 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is correct. 
when the conference report is read, and when it com 
consideration, the gentleman from Oklahoma will 
rights. The Chair does not know what is in the re 
does not think that anyone else does except the confer 

The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


con fe rees fail 


Of course 
eS up for 
have his 
port, and 
ees, 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. NO. 163). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (Hp 
7837) to provide for the establishment of Federal! reserve banks 
to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting 
commercial paper, to establish a more effective supervision of 
banking in the United States, and for other purposes, hayins 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to reco! ‘ 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend. 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendinent 
as follows: 

In lieu of the amendment proposed by the Senate insert the 
following: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the short title of this act shall be the 
“ Federal reserve act.” 

Wherever the word “ bank” is used in this act, the word shall 
be held to include State bank, banking association, and trust 
company, except where national banks or Federal reserve banks 
are specifically referred to, 

The terms “national bank” and “national banking associa. 
tion” used in this act shall be held to be synonymous and inter- 
changeable. The term “ member bank” shall be held to mean 
any national bank, State bank, or bank or trust company which 
has become a member of one of the reserve banks created by 
this act. The term “board” shall be held to mean Federal 
reserve board; the term ‘ district” shall be held to mean Fed- 
eral reserve district; the term “ reserve bank” shall be held to 
mean Federal reserve bank, 

FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS. 

Sec. 2. As soon as practicable the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, acting as “the reserve bank organization committee,” 
shall designate not less than 8 nor more than 12 cities to be 
known as Federal reserve cities, and shall divide the couti- 
nental United States, excluding Alaska, into districts, each dis 
trict to contain only one of such Federal reserve cities. The 
determination of said organization committee shall not be su)- 
ject to review except by the Federal reserve board when ot- 
ganized: Provided, That the districts shall be apportioned with 
due regard to the convenience and customary course of business 
and shall not necessarily be coterminous with any State of 
States. The districts thus created may be readjusted and vew 
districts may from time to time be created by the Federal re- 
serve board, not to exceed 12 in all. Such districts shall be 
known as Federal reserve districts and may be designated b) 
number. A majority of the organization committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum with authority to act. 

Said organization committee shall be authorized to empic) 
counsel and expert aid, to take testimony, to send for perv 
and papers, to administer oaths, and to make such investigation 
as may be deemed necessary by the said committee ao. 
ing the reserve districts and in designating the cities will " 
such districts where such Federal reserve banks shall a 
erally located. The said committee shall supervise nares 
zation in each of the cities designated of a Federal —, it 
which shall include in its title the name of the cily !0 ric 
is situated, as “ Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. com: 

Under regulations to be prescribed by the organization _ 
mittee, every national banking association in the ae non 
is hereby required, and every eligible bank in the t nited os 
and every trust company within the District of — a. 
hereby authorized to signify in writing, within 60 oo prove 
the passage of this act, its acceptance of the terms — on 
sions hereof. When the organization committee © on to be 
designated the cities in which Federal reserve banks afl 
organized, and fixed the geographical limits of the sithin that 
serve districts, every national banking association Whe 
district shall be required within 30 days after notice 


nmend 


employ 








anization committee, to subseribe to the capital stock of 
a Federal reserve bank in a sum equal to 6 per cent of the 
or : up eapital stock and surplus of such bank, one-sixth of the 
M pscription to be payable on call of the organization commit- 
aor a of the Federal reserve board, one-sixth within three 
months and one-sixth within six months thereafter, and the 
remainder of the subscription, or any part thereof, shall be 
gubject to call when deemed necessary by the Federal reserve 
poard, said payments to be in gold or gold certificates. 

The shareholders of every Federal reserve bank shall be held 

individually responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for 
another, for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such bank 
to the extent of the amount of their subscriptions to such stock 
at the par value thereof in addition to the amount subscribed, 
whether such subseriptions have been paid up in whole or in 
part, under the provisions of this act. 
Any national bank failing to signify its acceptance of the 
terms of this act within the 60 days aforesaid, shall cease to 
act as a reserve agent, upon 30 days’ notice, to be given within 
the discretion of the said organization committee or of the Fed- 
eral reserve board. 

Should any national banking association in the United States 
now organized fail within one year after the passage of this 
act to become a member bank or fail to comply with any of the 
provisions of this act applicable thereto, all of the rights, priv- 
jleges, and franchises of such association granted to it under 
the national-bank act, or under the provisions of this eet, shall 
he thereby forfeited. Any noncompliance with or violation of 
this act shall, however, be determined and adjudged by any 
ourt of the United States of competent jurisdiction in a suit 
brought for that purpose in the district or territory in which 
such bank is located, under direction of the Federal reserve 
board, by the Comptroller of the Currency in his own name 
before the association shall be declared dissolved. In cases of 
such noncomplianee or violation, other than the failure to be- 
come a member bank under the provisions of this act, every 
director who participated in or assented to the same shall be 
held liable in his personal or individual capacity for all damages 
which said bank, its shareholders, or any other person shall 
have sustained in consequence of such violation. 

Such dissolution shall not take away or impair any remedy 
against such corporation, its stockholders or officers, for any 
liability or penalty which shall have been previously incurred. 

Should the subseriptions by banks to the stock of said Federal 
reserve banks or any one or more of them be, in the judgment 
of the organization committee, insufficient to provide the amount 
of capital required therefor, then and in that event the said or- 
ganization committee may, under conditions and regulations to 
be prescribed by it, offer to public subscription at par such an 
amount of stock in said Federal reserve banks, or any one or 
nore of them, as said committee shall determine, subject to the 
same conditions as to payment and stock liability as provided 
for member banks. 

No individual, copartnership, or corporation other than a 
member bank of its district shall be permitted to subscribe for 
or to hold at any time more than $25,000 par value of stock in 
any Federal reserve bank. Sach stock shall be known as public 
stock and may be transferred on the books of the Federal reserve 
bank by the chairman of the board of directors of such bank. 

Should the total subseriptions by banks and the public to the 
stock of said Federal reserve banks or any one or more of them, 
be, in the judgment of the organization committee, insufficient 
to provide the amount of capital required therefor, then and in 
that event the said organization committee shall allot to the 
United States such an amount of said stock as said committee 
shall determine. Said United States stock shall be paid for 
at par ont of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
rated, and shall be held by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
disposed of for the benefit of the United States in such manner, 
it such times, and at such price, not less than par, as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall determine. 

Stock not held by member banks shall not be entitled to vot- 
ing power, 

rhe Federal reserve board is hereby empowered to adopt and 
tO ere rules and regulations governing the transfers of 
Sill¢ Stock, 

\o Federal reserve bank shall commence business with a sub- 
“cribed capital less than $4,000,000. The organization of re- 
‘eve districts and Federal zeserve cities shall not be construed 
“s cleiging the present status of reserve cities and central re- 
serve cities, except in so far as this act changes the amount of 
reserves that may be carried with approved reserve agents 
* ated therein. The organization committee shall have power 
’ ‘Ppoint such assistants and incur such expenses in carrying 
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out the provisions of this act as it shall deem necessary, and 
such expenses shall be payable by the Treasurer of the United 
States upon voucher approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be nec- 
essary, is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the payment of such expenses. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
Sec.3. Each Federal reserve bank shall establish branch 


banks within the Federal reserve district in which it is located 
and may do so in the district of any Federal reserve bank which 
may have been suspended. Such branches shall be operated by 
a board of directors under rules and regulations approved by 
the Federal reserve board. Directors of branch banks shall 
possess the same qualifications as directors of the ‘Federal re- 
serve banks. Four of said directors shall be selected by the 
reserve bank and three by the Federal reserve board, and they 
shall hold office during the pleasure, respectively, of the parent 
bank and the Federal reserve board. The reserve bank shall 
designate one of the directors as manager. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 
Sec.4. When the organization committee shall have estab- 


lished Federal reserve districts as provided in section 2 of this 
act, a certificate shall be filed with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency showing the geographical limits of such districts and the 
Federal reserve city designated in each of such districts. The 


somptrolier of the Currency shall thereupon cause to be for- 


warded to each national bank located in each district, and to 
such other banks declared to be eligible by the organization 
committee which may apply therefor, an application blank in 
form to be approved by the organization committee, which blank 
shall contain a resolution to be adopted by the board of directors 
of each bank executing such application, authorizing a subscrip- 


tion to the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank organizing 
in that district in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

When the minimtm amount of capital stock prescribed by 
this act for the organization of any Federal reserve bank shall 
have been subscribed and allotted, the organization committee 
shall designate any five banks of those whose applications have 
been received, to execute a certificate of organization, and there- 
upon the banks so designated shall, under their seals, make an 
organization certificate which shall specifically state the name 
of such Federal reserve bank, the territorial extent of the dis- 
trict over which the operations of such Federal reserve bank 
are to be carried on, the city and State in which said bank is to 
be located, the amount of capital stock and the number of 
shares into which the same is divided, the name and place of 
doing business of each bank executing such certificate, and of 
all banks which have subscribed to the capital stock of such 
Federal reserve bank and the number of shares subscribed by 
each, and the fact that the certificate is made to enable those 
banks executing same, and all banks which have subscribed or 
may thereafter subscribe to the capital stock of such Federal 
reserve bank, to avail themselves of the advantages of this act. 

The said organization certificate shall be acknowledged before 
a judge of some court of record or notary public; and shall be, 
together with the acknowledgment thereof, authenticated by 
the seal of such court, or notary, transmitted to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, who shall file, record and carefully preserve 
the same in his office. 

Upon the filing of such certificate with the Comptroller of the 
Currency as aforesaid, the said Federal reserve bank shall 
become a body corporate and <s such, and in the name desig- 
nated in such organization certificate, shall have power 

First. To adopt and use a corporate seal. 

Second. To have succession for a period of 20 years from its 
organization unless it is sooner dissolved by an act of Congress, or 
unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some vivlation of law. 

Third. To make contracts. 

Fourth. To sue and be sued, complain and defend, in any 
court of law or equity. 

Fifth. To appoint by its board of directors, such officers and 
employees as are not otherwise provided for in this act, to de- 
fine their duties, require bonds of them and fix the penalty 
thereof, and to dismiss at pleasure such officers or employees. 

Sixth. To prescribe by its board of directors, by-laws not 
inconsistent with law, regulating the manner in which its gen- 
eral business may be conducted, and the privileges granted to 
it by law may be exercised and enjoyed. 

Seventh. To exercise by its board of directors, or duly au- 
thorized officers or agents, all powers specifically granted by 
the provisions of this act and such incidental powers as shall 
be necessary to carry on the business of banking within the 
limitations prescribed by this act. 
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Kichth. Upon deposit with the Treasurer of the United 
States of any bonds of the United States in the manner pro- 
vided by existing law relating to national banks, to receive 
from the Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes in 
blank, registered and countersigned as provided by law, equal 
in amount to the par value of the bonds so deposited, such 
notes to issued under the same conditions and provisions 
of law as relate to the issue of circulating notes of national 
banks secured by bonds of the United States bearing the cir- 
culating privilege, except that the issue of such notes shall not 
be limited to the capital stock of such Federal reserve bank. 

But Federal reserve bank shall transact any business 
except such as is incidental and necessarily preliminary to its 
organization until it has been authorized by the Comptroller 
.e Currency to commence business under the provisions of 


he 


no 


of t! 
this act. 

Every Federa! reserve bank shall be conducted under the su- 
pervision and control of a board of directors. 

The board of directors shall perform the duties usually ap- 
pertaining to the office of directors of banking associations and 
all such duties as are prescribed by law. 

Said board shall administer the affairs of said bank fairly 
and impartially and without discrimination in favor of or 
against any member bank or banks and shall, subject to the 
provisions of law and the orders of the Federal reserve board, 
extend to each member bank such advancements 
and accommodations as may be safely and reasonably made 
with due regard for the claims and demands of other member 
banks, ; 

Such board of directors shall be selected as hereinafter speci- 
fied and shall consist of nine members, holding office for three 
years, and divided into three classes, designated as classes A, 
B, and C. 

Class A shall] consist of three members, who shall be chosen 
by and be representative of the stock-holding banks. 

Class B shall consist of three members, who at the time of 
their election shall be actively engaged in their district in com- 
merce, agriculture or some other industrial pursuit. 

Class C shall consist of three members who shall be desig- 
nated by the Federal reserve board. When the necessary sub- 
scriptions to the capital steck have been obtained for the or- 
ganization of any Federal reserve bank, the Federal reserve 
board shall appoint the class C directors and shall designate 
one of such directors as chairman of the board to be selected. 
Pending the designation of such chairman, the organization 
committee shall exercise the powers and duties appertaining to 
the office of chairman in the organization of such Federal re- 
serve bank, 

No Senator or Representative in Congress shall be a member 
of the Federal reserve board or an officer or a director of a 
Federal reserve bank. 

No director of class B shall be an officer, director, or em- 
ployee of any bank. 

No director of class C shall be an officer, director, employee, 
or stockholder of any bank. 

Directors of class A and class B shall be chosen in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve 
bank of the district in which the bank is situated or, pending 
the appointment of such chairman, the organization committee 
shall classify the member banks of the district into three gen- 
eral groups or divisions, Each group shall contain as nearly as 
may be one-third of the aggregate number of the member banks 
of the district and shall consist, as nearly as may be, of banks 
of similar capitalization. The groups shall be designated by 
number by the chairman. 

At a regularly called meeting of the board of directors of 
each member bank in the district it shall elect by ballot a 
district reserve elector and shall certify his name to the chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank of 
the district. The chairman shall make lists of the district 
reserve electors thus named by banks in each of the aforesaid 
three groups and shall transmit one list to each elector in each 
group. 

Each member bank shall be permitted to nominate to the 
chairman one candidate for director of class A and one can- 
didate for director of class B. The candidates so nominated 
shall be listed by the chairman, indicating by whom nominated, 
and a copy of said list shall, within 15 days after its com- 
pletion, be furnished by the chairman to each elector. 

isvery elector shall, within 15 days after the receipt of the 
snid list, certify to the chairman his first, second, and other 
choices of a director of class A and class B, respectively, upon 
a preferential | on a form furnished by the chairman of 
the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank of the dis- 


discounts, 


allot, 
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trict. Each elector shall make a cross opposite the » 
the first, second, and other choices for a director of elas 
for a director of class B, but shall not vote more 
choice for any one candidate. 

Any candidate having a majority of all votes cast in th 
column of first choice shall be declared elected. If no candi 
date have a majority of all the votes in the first column ‘then 
there shall be added together the votes cast by the clectors 4. 
such candidates in the second column and the votes cas; ~~ 
the several candidates in the first columm. If any candiqn. 
then have a majority of the electors voting, by adding together 
the first and second choiees, he shall be declared elected, Tf no 
candidate have a majority of electors voting when the first int 
second choices shail have been added, then the votes cast in ‘the 
third column for other choices shall be added together in like 
manner, and the candidate then having the hichest nynyory of 
votes shall be declared elected. An immediate repor; of ele. 
tion shall be declared. a 

Class C directors shall be appointed by the Federa) reserva 
board, They shall have been for at least two years residents 
of the district for which they are appointed, one of whom shall 
be designated by said board as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Federal reserve bank and as “ Federal! reserys 
agent.” He shall be a person of tested banking expericnce: ne 
in addition to his duties as chairman of the board of dire tors 
of the Federal reserve bank he shall be required to maintain 
under regulations to be established by the Federal resorye 
board a local office of said board on the premises of the Feder! 
reserve bank. He shall make regular reports to the Feders! 
reserve board, and shall act as its official representative for 
the performance of the functions conferred upon it by this act 
He shall receive en annual compensation to be fixed by the 
Federal reserve board and paid monthly by the Federal reserve 
bank to which he is designated. One of the directors of class (. 
who shall be a person of tested banking experience, shall be 
appointed by the Federal reserve board as deputy chairmen 
and deputy Federal reserve agent to exercise the powers of the 
chairman of the board and Federal reserve agent in case of 
absence or disability of his principal. 

Directors of Federal reserve banks shall receive, in addition 
to any compensation otherwise provided, a reasonable allowance 
for necessary expenses in attending meetings of their respective 
beards, which amount shall be paid by the respective Federal 
reserve banks, Any compensation that may be provided by 
boards of directors of Federal reserve banks for directors, eff- 
cers or employees shall be subject to the approval of the Federal 
reserve board. 

The reserve bank organization committee may, in organizing 
Federal reserve banks, call such meetings of bank directors in 
the several districts as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act, and may exercise the functions herein con- 
ferred upon the chairman of the board of directors of each Feé- 
eral reserve bank pending the complete organization of such 
bank. 

At the first meeting of the full board of directors of each Fet- 
eral reserve bank, it shall be the duty of the directors of classes 
A, B and C, respectively, to designate one of the members of 
each class whose term of office shall expire in one year from the 
1st of January nearest to date of such meeting, one whose ter 
of office shall expire at the end of two years from said date, ant 
one whose term of office shall expire at the end of three years 
from said date. Thereafter every director of a Federal reserve 
bank chosen as hereinbefore provided shall hold office for 4 
term of three years. Vacancies that may occur in the several 
classes of directors of Federal reserve banks may be filled in the 
manner provided for the original selection of such directors. 
such appointees to hold office for the unexpired terms of thelr 
predecessors. 

STOCK ISSUES; INCREASE AND DECREASE OF CAPITAL. 


Sec. 5. The capital stock of each Federal reserve bank shall > 
divided into shares of $100 each. The outstanding capital soe 
shall be increased from time to time as member banks — 
their capital stock and surplus or as additional banks ate 
members, and may be decreased as member banks reduce 
capital stock or surplus or cease to be members. Shares is 
capital stock of Federal reserve banks owned by member Dt 
shall not be transferred or hypothecated. When 4 nee > 
increases its capital stock or surplus, it shall thereon eal 
scribe for an additional amount of capital stock of the gaid in- 
reserve bank of its district equal to 6 per cent of the st 
crease, one-hal? of said subscription to be paid in > cool 
hereinbefore provided for original subscription, om applyine 
subject to call of the Federal reserve board. A ban e a 
for stock in a Federal reserve bank at any time ? capital 
ganization thereof must subscribe for an amount of > 


aine of 
S A and 
than one 














stock of the Federal reserve bank equal to 6 per cent of the 
paid-up capital stock and surplus of said applicant bank, pay- 
ing therefor its par value plus one-half of 1 per cent a. month 
from the period of the last dividend. When the capital stock of 
any Federal reserve bank shall have been increased either ori 
account of the increase of capital stock of member banks or on 
secount of the inerease in the number of member banks, the 
hoard of directors shall cause to be executed a certificate to the 
Comptroller of the Currency showing the increase in capital 
stock, the amount paid in, and by whom paid. When a member 
bank reduces its capital stock it shall surrender a proportionate 
amount of its holdings in the capital of said Federal reserve 
bank, aud when a member bank voluntarily liquidates it shall 
eurrender all of its holdings of the capital stock of said Federal 
reserve bank and be released from its stock subscription not 
previously called. In either case the shares surrendered shall 
he canceled and the member bank shall receive in payment 
therefor, under regulations to be prescribed by the Federal re- 
cerve board, a sum equal to its cash-paid subscriptions on the 
shares surrendered and one-half of 1 per cent a month from the 
period of the last dividend, not to exceed the book value thereof, 
less any liability of such member bank to the Federal reserve 
yOTIK. 

Sec. 6. If any member bank shall be declared insolvent and a 
receiver appointed therefor, the stock held by it in said Federal 
reserve bank shall be caneeled, without impairment of its lia- 
bility, and all eash-paid subscriptions on said stock, with one- 
half of 1 per cent per month from the period of last dividend, 
not to exceed the book value thereof, shall be first applied to all 
debts of the insolvent member bank to the Federal reserve bank, 
aud the balance, if any, shall be paid to the receiver of the in- 
solvent bank. Whenever the capital stock of a Federal reserve 
bank is reduced, either on account of a reduction in capital 
stock of any member bank or of the liquidation or insolvency of 
such bank, the board of directors shall cause to be executed a 
certificate to the Comptroller of the Currency showing such re- 
duction of capital steck and the amount repaid to such bank. 

DIVISION OF EARNINGS. 


Sec. 7. After all necessary expenses of a Federal reserve bank 
have been paid or provided for, the stockholders shall be entitled 
to receive an annual dividend of 6 per cent on the paid-in capi- 
tal stock, which dividend shall be cumulative. After the afore- 
said dividend claims have been fully met, all the net earnings 
shall be paid to the United States as a franchise tax, except 
that one-half of such net earnings shall be paid into a surplus 
fund until it shall amount to 40 per cent of the paid-in capital 
stock of such bank. 

The net earnings derived by the United States from Federal 
reserve banks shall, in the discretion of the Secretary, be used 
to supplement the gold reserve held against outstanding United 
States notes, or shall be applied to the reduction of the out- 
standing bonded indebtedness of the United States under regula- 
tions to be preseribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. Should 
i Federal reserve bank be dissolved or go into liquidation, any 
surplus remaining, after the payment of all debts, dividend re- 
quirements as hereinbefore provided, and the par value of the 
stock, shall be paid te and become the property of the United 
States and shall be similarly applied. 

Federal reserve banks, including the capital stock and sur- 
plus therein, and the income derived therefrom shall be exempt 
from Federal, State, and local taxation, except taxes upon real 
estate, 

Sec. 8. Section 5154, United States Revised Statutes, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

_Ahy bank incorporated by special law of any State or of the 
United States or organized under the general laws of any State 
or of the United States and having an unimpaired capital suffi- 
Cleit to entitle it te become a national banking association 
under the provisions of the existing laws may, by the vote of 
tle shareholders owning not less than 51 per cent of the capital 
Stock of such bank or banking association, with the approval 
of the Comptroller ef the Currency be converted into a national 
banking association, with any name approved by the Comp- 
‘roller of the Currency; Provided, however, That said conver- 
— : ill not be in contravention of the State law. In such 
be exe’ uted by a majority of the directors of the bank or bank- 
‘lg listitution, and the certificate shall declare that the owners 
" ol per cent of the capital stock have authorized the directors 
be eo such certificate and to change or convert the bank or 
ae < institution into a national association. A majority of 

1¢ directors, after executing the articles of asscciation and the 


“réhizs\tion certificate, shall have power to execute all other 
ate ‘ind to do whatever may be required to make its organi- 
ation 


verfect and complete as a national asssociation. The 


irticles of association and organization certificate may: 
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shares of any such bank may continue to be for the same 
amount each as they were before the conversion, and the direc- 
tors may continue to be directors of the association until others 
are elected or appointed in accordance with the provisions of 
the statutes of the United States. When the comptroller has 
given to such bank or banking association a certificate that the 
provisions of this act have been complied with, such bank or 
banking association, and all its stockholders, officers, and em- 
ployees, shall have the same powers and privileges, and shall 
be subject to the same duties, liabilities, and regulations, in all 
respects, as shall have been prescribed by the Federal reserve 
act and by the national banking act for associations originally 
organized as national banking associations. 


STATE BANKS AS MEMBERS. 


Sec. 9. Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or 
organized under the general laws of any State or of the United 
States, may make application to the reserve bank organization 
committee, pending organization, and thereafter to the Federal 
reserve board for the right to subscribe to the stock of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank organized or to be organized within the Fed- 
eral reserve district where the applicant is located. The organi- 
zation committee or the Federal reserve board, under such rules 
and regulations as it may prescribe, subject to the provisions 
of this section, may permit the applying bank to become a 
stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the district in which 
the applying bank is located. Whenever the organization com- 
mittee or the Federal reserve board shall permit the applying 
bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the 
district, stock shall be issued and paid for under the rules and 
regulations in this act provided for national banks which become 
stockholders in Federal reserve banks. 

The organization committee or the Federal reserve board 
shall establish by-laws for the general government of its con- 
duct in acting upon applications made by the State banks and 
banking associations and trust companies for stock ownership 
in Federal reserve banks. Such by-laws shall require applying 
banks not organized under Federal law to comply with the 
reserve and capital requirements and to submit to the examina- 
tion and regulations prescribed by the organization committee 
or by the Federal reserve board. No applying bank shall be 
admitted to membership in a Federal reserve bank unless it pos- 
sesses a paid-up unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle it to 
become a national banking association in the place where it is 
situated, under the provisions of the national banking act. 

Any bank becoming a member of a Federal reserve bank un- 
der the provisions of this section shall, in addition to the régula- 
tions and restrictions hereinbefore provided, be required to 
conform to the provisions of law imposed on the national banks 
respectin.; the limitation of liability which may be incurred by 
any person, firm, or corporation to such banks, the prohibition 
against making purchase of or loans on stock of such banks, 
and the withdrawal or impairment of capital, or the payment 
of unearned dividends, and to such rules and regulations as the 
Federal reserve board may, in pursuance thereof, prescribe. 

Such banks, and the officers, agents, and employees thereof, 
shall also be subject to the provisions of and to the penalties 
prescribed by sections 5198, 5200, 5201, and 5208, and 5209 of the 
Revised Statutes. The member banks shall also be required to 
make reports of the conditions and of the payments of dividends 
to the comptroller, as provided in sections 5211 and 5212 of the 
Revised Statutes, and shall be subject to the penalties prescribed 
by section 5213 for the failure to make such report. 

If at any time it shall appear to the Federal reserve board 
that a member bank has failed to comply with the provisions of 
this section or the regulations of the Federal reserve board, it 
shall be within the power of the said board, after hearing, to 
require such bank to surrender its stock in the Federal reserve 
bank; upon such surrender the Federal reserve bank shall pay 
the cash-paid subscriptions to the said stock with interest at 
the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per month, computed from 
the last dividend, if earned, not to exceed the book value thereof, 
less any liability to said Federal reserve bank, except the sub- 
scription liability not previously called, which shall be can- 
celed, and said Federal reserve bank shall, upon notice from 
the Federal reserve board, be required to suspend said bank 
from further privileges of membership, and shall within 30 
days of such notice cancel and retire its stock and make pay- 
ment therefore in the manner herein provided. The Federal 
reserve board may restore membership upon due proof of com- 
pliance with the conditions imposed by this section. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 


Sec. 10. A Federal reserve board is hereby created which 


shall consist of seven members, including the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall be 


+ oper ame fe He 
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meee ee 


members ex officio, and five members appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Im seleeting the five appointive members of the 
, e board, net more than one of whem shall be 
from any one Federal reserve district, the President 
shall have due regard to a fair representation of the different 
col ‘ial, industrial and geographical di 
try. The five members of the Federal reserve board appointed 
by the President and confirmed as aforesaid shali devote their 
entire time te the business of the Federal reserve board and 
shall each receive an annual salary of $12,000, payable monthly 
together with actual necessary traveling and 


Federal reser 
selected 


expenses, 

eral reserve board, shall, in addition to the ; 

as Comptroller of the Currency, receive the sum of $7,000 
annually for his services as a member of said board. 

The members of said board, the Secretary of the Treasury, 

» Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, and the Comptroller 

» Currency shall be ineligible during the time they are in 


him 


; s43 
and for 2 years thereafter to hold any office, position, | 


Of the five members thus 
appointed least two shall be persons expe- 

ced in banking or finance. One shall be designated by the 
ssident to serve for 2, one for 4, one for 6, one for 8, and 
» for 10 years, and thereafter each member so appointed 
ll serve for a term of 10 years unless sooner removed for 
the President. Of the five persons thus appointed, 
one shall be designated by the President as governor and one 
as governor of the Federal reserve board. The governor 


- employment in any member bank. 
1 by the President at 


cause by 


vice 


of the Federal reserve board, subject to its supervision, shall | 


active executiv 


assign 


be the e officer. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may offices in the Department of the Treasury for the 
use of the Federal reserve board. Each member of the Federal 
reserve board shall within 15 days after n« 

make and subscribe to the oath of office. 
The Federal reserve board shall have power to levy Semiannu- 
ally upon the Federal reserye banks, in proportion to their 
capital stock and surplus, an assessment sufficient to pay its 
penses and the salaries members and em- 


estimate ex of its 
or the half year succeeding the levying of such assess- 


pl yvees 


ment, together with any deficit carried forward from the pre- | 


ceding half year. 

The first meeting of the Federal reserve board shall be held 
in Washington, D. C., as soon aS may be after the passage of 
this act, at a date to be fixed by the reserve bank organization 

nmittee. The Secretary of the Treasury shall be ex officio 
rman of the Federal reserve board. No member of the Fed- 
reserve board shall be an officer or director of any bank, 
1g institution, trust company, or Federal reserve bank 

id stock in any bank, banking institution, er trust com- 
iv; and before entering upon his duties as a member of the 


‘ederal reserve board he shall certify under oath to the Seere- | 
that he has complied with this requirement. | 
a vacancy shall occur, other than by expiration of | 


of the Treasury 
evel 

1, among the five members of the Federal reserve board ap- 
nted by the President, as above provided, a successor shall 
ppointed by the President, with the advice and consent of 
mate, to fill such vacancy, and when appointed he shall 
ffice for the unexpired ierm of the member whose place 

lected to fli. 

Presid 


(lie 


nt shall have power to fill all v 
Federal reserve board during 
by granting commissions which shali ex 

t session of the Senate convenes. 
thing in this act I 
any powers heretofore vested by law in 
ury which rel 
freasury 


ui where 


icancies that may 


pire 30 days after 


- Hm Ss 17 : 
contained shall be ce 


istrued as taking 
the Secretary of 


Department and bureaus 
r any power by 

€ reserve agent 
secretary of the 
» exercised subject to the supervision and control 


rewuairy. 


hal 
sucu 


under 
vesied this act 
Federal 


conflict 


pow ad 


‘ 
. ’ 
reserve board or aerali 


appears to 


the F 
with the powers of the 
rs shall be 

‘ f the Sex 


i Federal all anni ulis 
of its operations to the Speaker of the Hous 
who shall 


rr 
it 


reserve board sl make a full report 
» of Representatives, 
cause the same to be printed for the information of 
324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall 
as to read as follows: There shall be in the 
of the Treasury a bureau charged with the execution 

ssed by Congress relating to the issue and regula- 

il currency secured by United States bonds, and, 

under the general supevision of the Federal reserve board, of all 
Federal reserve notes, the chief officer of which bureau shall 
be called the Comptroller of the Currency and shall perform his 


3 
aed so 


visions of the coun- | 


the | 
Comptroller of the Currency, as ex officio member of the Fed- | 
salary now paid | 





ytice of appointment | 


the recess of the | 
| form the same. 


te to the supervision, management, and | 
in the | 
Treasury, such | 

: ame manner : 
| advance by said board and shall be paid in the same man 


| the salaries of the members of said board. 
‘experts, assistants, clerks, and other employees 


duties under the general directions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. : 

Src. 11. The Federal reserve board shall be authorized pq 
empowered : ; 

(a) To examine at its discretion the accounts. books and 
affairs of each Federal reserve bank and of each member bank 
and to require such statements and report: as it may deem neces. 
sary. The said board shall publish once each week a statemoe, 
showing the condition of each Federal reserve bank and a con. 
solidated statement for all Federal reserve banks. Such state. 
ments shall show in detail the assets and liabilities of the 
Federal reserve banks, single and combined, and shaij furnish 
full information regarding the character of the money held as 
reserve and the amount, nature and maturities of the paper 
and other investments.owned or held by Federal reserve pans 

(b) To permit, or, on the affirmative vote of at least five mem. 
bers of the reserve board to require Federal reserve banks to 
rediscount the discounted paper of other Federal! reserve banks 
at rates of interest to be fixed by the Federal reserve board. 

(c) To suspend for a period not exceeding 30 days, and from 
time to time to renew such suspension for periods not exceeding 
15 days, any reserve requirement specified in this act: Pro. 
vided, That it shall establish a graduated tax upon the amounts 
by which the reserve requirements of this act may be permitted 
to fall below the level hereinafter specified: And provided fur. 
ther, That when the gold reserve held against Federal reserve 
notes falls below 40 per cent, the Federal reserve board shall 
establish: a graduated tax of not more than 1 per cent per an- 
num upon such deficiency until the reserves fall to 32} per cent, 
and when said reserve falls below 323 per cent, a tax at the 
rate increasingly of not less than 14 per cent per annum upon 
each 23 per cent or fraction thereof that such reserve falls below 
324 per cent. The tax shall be paid by the reserve bank, but the 
reserve bank shall add an amount equal to said tax to the rates 
of interest and discount fixed by the Federal reserve board 

(d) To supervise and regulate through the bureau under the 
charge of the Comptroller of the Currency the issue and retire. 
ment of Federal reserve notes, and to prescribe rules and rezu- 
lations under Which such notes may be delivered by the comp- 
troller to the Federal reserve agents applying therefor. 

(e) To add te the number of cities classified as reserve and 


meat 


| central reserve cities under existing law in which national bank- 


ing associations are subject to the reserve requirements set forth 
in section 20 of this act; or to reclassify existing reserve and 
central reserve cities or to terminate their designation as such. 

(f) To suspend or remove any officer or director of any Fed- 
eral reserve bank, the cause of such removal to be forthwith 
communicated in writing by the Federal reserve board to tle 
removed officer or director and to said bank. 

(gz) To require the writing off of doubtful or worthless asset 
upon the books and balance sheets of Federal reserve banks 

(h) To suspend, for the yiolation of any of the provisions 
this act, the operations of any Federal reserve bank, to tak 
possession thereof, administer the same during the period of 
suspension, and, when deemed advisable, to liquidate or reor 
ganize such bank. 

(i) To require bonds of Federal reserye agents, to make 
regulations for the safeguarding of all collateral, bends, Feder! 
reserve notes, money or property of any kind deposited in the 
hands ef such agents, and said board shall perform the duties. 
functions, or services specified im this act, and make al! rules 
and regulations necessary to enable said board effectively to per 

(j) To exercise general supervision over said Federa! reserve 
banks. 

(k) To grant by special permit to national banks applyins 
therefor, when not in contravention of State or loc! !aw, = 
right to act as trustee, executor, administrator, or recistrat 
stocks and bonds under sueh rules and regulations «s the sit 
board may prescribe. 

(1) To empley such attorneys, experts, assistants, ce 
other employees as may be deemed necessary to conduct tl 
business of the board. All salaries and fees shall be fixed | 


8 


lerks, r 


All such attorneys, 
shall be ap- 
of January 


pointed without regard to the provisions of the es nendments 
f mel cL 


16, 1883 (vol. 22, U. S. Stat. L., p. 403), and ae 
thereto, or any rule or regulation made in parsuance ' ; fom 
Provided, That nothing herein shall prevent the Presiden 
placing said employees in the classified service. 
FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL. ae 
Sec.12. There is hereby created a Federal advisors Federtl 
which shail consist of as many members as there ar name of 
reserve districts. Each Federal reserve bank by ''s 
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shall annually select from its own Federal reserve Second. Moneys deposited with or collected by the 
one member of said council, who shall receive such com- | ciation. 


directo! asso- 


com nm and allowances as may be tixed by his board of Third. Bills of exchange or drafts drawn against money 
qirectors Subject to the approval of the Federal reserve board. | actually on deposit to the credit of the association, or due 
The meetings of said advisory council shall be held at Ww ashing- | thereto. 

ton, D. C., at least four times each year, and oftener if called | Fourth. Liabilities to the stockholders of the association for 
py the Federal reserve board. The council may in addition to dividends and reserve profits. 

the meetings above provided for hold such other meetings in Fifth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the Fed- 
Washington, D. C., or elsewhere, as it may deem necessary, may eral reserve act, 

select its own officers and adopt its own methods of procedure, The rediscount by any Federal reserve bank of any bills 


ond a majority of its members shall constitute a quorum for | receivable and of domestic and foreign bills of exchange. and 
the transaction of business, Vacancies in the council shall be | of acceptances authorized by this act, shall be subject to si 
‘led by the respective reserve banks, and members selected to | restrictions, limitations, and regulations as may be imposed 


«il vacancies shall serve for the unexpired term. the Federal reserve board. 


ich 





The Federal advisory council shall have power, by itself or OPEN-MARKET OPERATIONS. 

through its officers, (1) to confer directly with the Federal re- Sec. 14. Any Federal reserve bank may, under rules and 

<orve board on general business conditions; (2) to make oral | lations prescribed by the Federal reserve board. purchase al 

or written representations concerning matters within the juris- | sell in the open market, at home or abro id, either from or 1 
d f said beard; (3) to call for information and to make | domestic or foreign banks, firms, corporations, or individual 

recommendations in regard to discount rates, rediscount busi- able trausfers and bankers’ acceptances and bills of exchang 
. ! issues, reserve conditions in the various districts, | of the kinds and maturities by this act made eligible for redis 


the purchase and sale of gold or securities by reserve banks, open- | count, with or without the indorsement of a member bank. 
market operations by said banks, and the general affairs of the Every Federal reserve bank shall have power: 
reserve banking system. (a) To deal in gold coin and bullion at home or abrvad, to 
POWERS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. make loans thereon, exchange Federal reserve notes for gold, 
s 13. Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of gold coin, or gold certificates, and to contract for loans of gold 
vember banks, and from the United States, deposits of cur- | coin or bullion, giving therefor, when necessary, acceptable 
reat funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal re- | security, including the hypothecation of United States bonds or 
serve notes, or checks and drafts upon solvent member banks, | Other securities which Federal reserve banks are authorized to 
payable n presentation; or, solely for exchange purposes, | hold; 


may recelye from other Federal reserve banks deposits of cur- (b) To buy and seil, at home or abroad, bonds and notes of 
rent fi in lawful money, national-bank notes, or checks and | the United States, and bills, notes, revenue bonds, and warrants 


( solvent member or other Federal reserve banks, | with a maturity from date of purchase of not exceeding six 
payabl n presentation. 


months, issued in anticipation of the collection of taxes or in 

indorsement of any of its member banks, with a | 2@ticipation of the receipt of assured revenues by any State 

waiver of demand, notice and protest by such bank, any Federal | County, district, political subdivision, or municipality in the 

reserve bank may discount notes, drafts, and bills of exchange | Continental United States, including irrigation, drainage and rec- 

sing out of actual commercial transactions; that is, notes, | #mation districts, such purchases to be made in accordance with 

ud bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, | Tules and regulations prescribed by the Federal! reserve board ; 

ustrial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of which (c) To purchase from member banks and to sell, with or 

have been used, or are to be used, for such purposes, the Federal | Without its indorsement, bills of exchange arising out of com- 
serve board to have the right to determine or define the char- | Mercial transactions, as hereinbefore defined ; 

r of the paper thus eligible for discount, within the meaning (d) To establish from time to time, subject to review and 

‘t. Nothing in this act contained shall be construed | determination of the Federal reserve board, rates of discount to 

to prohibit such notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, secured | be charged by the Federal reserve bank for each class of paper, 

by staple agricultural products, or other goods, wares, or mer- | Which shall be fixed with a view of accommodating commerce 

lise from being eligible for such discount; but such defi- | 2nd business; 

not include notes, drafts, or bills covering merely (e) To establish accounts with other Federal reserve banks 

I ; or issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying or | for exchange purposes and, with the consent of the Federal 

g in stocks, bonds, or other investment securities, except | reserve board, to open and maintain banking accounts in for- 

s und notes of the Government of the United States. ‘Notes, | eign countries, appoint correspondents, and establish agencies 

s, and bills admitted to discount under the terms of this | in such countries wheresoever it may deem best for the purpose 


of purchasing, selling, and collecting bills of exchange, and to 
buy and sell with or without its indorsement, through such 
correspondents or agencies, bills of exchange arising out of 
actual commercial transactions which have not more than 90 
days to run and which bear the signature of two or more 
responsible parties. 


sraph must have a maturity at the time of discount of 
more than 90 days: Provided, That notes, drafts, and bills 
drawn or issued for agricultural purposes or based on live 
k and having a maturity not exceeding six months may be 
ciscounted in an amount to be limited to a percentage of the 
capi of the Federal reserve bank, to be ascertained and fixed 
y the Federal reserve board. 
\ny Federal reserve bank may discount acceptances which are 
based on the importation or exportation of goods and which 
* 4 maturity at time of discount of not more than three 
u8, and indorsed by at least one member bank. The | 
it of acceptances so discounted shall at no time exceed 
f the paid-up capital stock and surplus of the bank for 


GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS. 


Sec. 15. The moneys held in the general fund of the Treas- 
ury, except the 5 per cent fund for the redemption of out- 
standing national-bDank notes and the funds provided in this 
act for the redemption of Federal reserve notes may, upon the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, be deposited in 


lisec unts are made Federal reserve banks, which banks, when required by the 
mate of may onda 5 Secretary of the Treasury, shall act as fiscal agents of tl 
care St Bae oe tae Villy beating tiie. signetarp United States; and the revenues of the Government or any part 


nent of any one person, company, firm, or corpora- 
unted for any one bank shall at no time exceed 10 | 
f the unimpaired capital and surplus of said bank: 

riction shall not apply to the discount of bills of 


thereof may be deposited in such banks and disbursements 
be made by checks drawn against such deposits. 
No public funds of the Philippine Islands. or of the 


é drawn i savings, or any Government funds, shall be deposited in the con- 
rawe in good faith against actually existing values. i United States in doe hank mot hel cade tn Wik, deetbaiiin 
aber bank ay ace ‘ ‘ il - " © : ay ane I us = : >. cn 

ank may accept drafts or bills of exchange | established by this act: Provided, however, That nothing in this 





on it and growing out of transactions involving the 
1 or exportation of goods having not more than six 
it to run; but no bank shall accept such bills to an 
qual at any time in the aggregate to more than one- 
id-up capital stock and surplus. 
-02 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is 
nded So as to read as follows: No national banking 
, “lon shall at any time be indebted, or in any way liable, 
“i amount exceeding the amount of its capital stock at such 
elite tia’ ly paid in and remaining undiminished by losses or 
Tiree ept on account of demands of the nature following: 
'st. Notes of circulation, 


act shall be construed to deny the right of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use member banks as depositories. 
NOTE ISSUES 


Src. 16. Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the discretion 
of the Federal reserve board for the purpose of making ad 
vanees to Federal reserve banks through the Federal reserve 
agents as hereinafter set forth and for no other purpose, are 
hereby authorized. The said notes shall be obligations of the 
Tnited States and shall be receivable by all national and nem 
ber banks and Federal reserve banks and for all taxes, customs, 
and other public dues. They shall be redeemed in gold on 
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demand at the Treasury Department of the United States, in 
the city of Washington, D. C., or in gold or lawful money at 
any Federal reserve bank. 

Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the local 
Federal reserve agent for such amount of the Federal reserve 
notes hereinbefore provided for as it may require. Such applica- 
tion shall be accompanied with a tender to the local Federal 
reserve agent of collateral in amount equal to the sum of the 
Federal reserve notes thus applied for and issued pursuant to 
such application. The collateral security thus offered shall be 
notes and bills, accepted for rediscount under the provisions of 
section 13 of this act, and the Federal reserve agent shall each 
day notify the Federal reserve board of all issues and with- 
drawals of Federal reserve notes to and by the Federal reserve 
bank to which he is accredited. The said Federal reserve 
bourd may at any time call upon a Federal reserve bank for 
additional security to protect the Federal reserve notes is- 
sued to it. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves in gold or 
lawful money of not less than 35 per cent against its deposits 
and reserves in gold of not less than 40 per cent against its Fed- 
eral reserve notes in actual circulation, and not offset by gold 
or lawful money deposited with the Federal reserve agent. 
Notes so paid out shall bear upon their faces a distinctive letter 
and serial number, which shall be assigned by the Federal re- 
serve board to each Federal reserve bank. Whenever Federal 
reserye notes issued through one Federal reserve bank shall be 
received by another Federal reserve bank they shall be promptly 
returned for credit or redemption to the Federal reserve bank 
though which they were originally issued. No Federal reserve 
bank shall pay out notes issued through another under penalty 
of a tax of 10 per cent upon the face value of notes so paid out. 
Notes presented for redemption at the Treasury of the United 
States shall be paid out of the redemption fund and returned 
to the Federal reserve banks through which they were originally 
issued, and thereupon such Federal reserve bank shall, upon de- 
mand of the Secretary of the Treasury, reimburse such redemp- 
tion fund in lawful money or, if such Federal reserve notes have 
been redeemed by the Treasurer in gold or gold certificates, then 
such funds shall be reimbursed to the extent deemed necessary 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in gold or gold certificates, 
and such Federal reserve bank shall, so long as any of its Fed- 
eral reserve notes remain outstanding, maintain with the Treas- 
urer in gold an amount sufficient in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary to provide for all redemptions to be made by the Treasurer. 
Federal reserve notes received by the Treasury, otherwise than 
for redemption, may be exchanged for gold out of the redemp- 
tion fund hereinafter provided and returned to the reserve 
bank through which they were originally issued, or they may be 
returned to such bank for the credit of the United States. Fed- 
eral reserve notes unfit for circulation shall be returned by the 
Iederal reserve agents to the Comptroller of the Currency for 
cancellation and destruction, 

‘The Federal reserve board shall require each Federal reserve 
bank to maintain on deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States a sum in gold sufficient in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the redemption of the Federal reserve notes 
issued to such bank, but in no event less than 5 per cent; but 
such deposit of gold shall be ceunted and included as part of 
the 40 per cent reserve hereinbefore required. The board shall 
have the right, acting through the Federal reserve agent, to 
grant in whole or in part or to reject entirely the application of 
any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes; but to the 
extent that such application may be granted the Federal reserve 
board shall, through its local Federal reserve agent, supply 
Federal reserve notes to the bank so applying, and such bank 
shall be charged with the amount of such notes and shall pay 
such rate of interest on said amount as may be established by 
the Federal reserve board, and the amount of such Federal re- 
serve notes so issued to any such bank shall, upon delivery, to- 
gether with such notes of such Federal reserve bank as may be 
issued under section 18 of this act upon security of United 
States 2 per cent Governmeit bonds, become a first and para- 
mount lien on all the assets of such bank. 

Any Federal reserve bank inay at any time reduce its liability 
for outstanding Federal reserve notes by depositing, with the 
Federal reserve agent, its Federal reserve notes, gold, gold cer- 
tificates, or lawful money of the United States. Federal reserve 
notes so deposited shall not be reissued, except upon compliance 
with the conditions of an original issue. 

The Federal reserve agent shall hold such gold, gold certifi- 
cates, or lawful money available exclusively for exchange for 
the outstanding Federal reserve notes when offered by the re- 
serve bank of which he is a director. Upon the request of the 
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Secretary of the Treasury the Federal reserve board shall re- 


| for the exclusive purpose of the redemption of 
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~  —— 
quire the Federal reserve agent to transmit 


so . ‘ 
gold to the Treasury of the United States as yt Of said 


may be required 
. such notes, 
Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw 


collateral deposited with the local Federal reserve agent for the 
protection of its Federal reserve notes deposited with j+ . 
shall at the same time substitute therefor other like heed 
of equal amount with the approval of the Federal reseryo. eral 
under regulations to be prescribed by the Federal reserye board 

In order to furnish suitable notes for circulation as Fede 4) 
reserve notes, the Comptroller of the Currency shal! wathes tae 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, cause plates on : 
to be engraved in the best manner to guard against countert ite 
and fraudulent alterations, and shall have printed thenetro : 
and numbered such quantities of such notes of the denomi “3 
tions of $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, as may be required to sy a 
the Federal reserve banks. Such notes shall be in form os 
tenor as directed by the Secretary of the Treasury under ‘the 
provisions of this act and shall bear the distinctive numbers of 
the several Federal reserve banks through which they are 
issued. as 

When such notes have been prepared, they shall be deposited 
in the Treasury, or in the subtreasury or mint of the United 
States nearest the place of business of each Federal reserye 
bank and shall be held for the use of such bank subject to the 
order of the Comptroller of the Currency for their delivery. 4s 
provided by this act. * 

The plates and dies to be procured by the Comptroller of the 
Currency for the printing of such circulating notes shall remain 
under his control and direction, and the expenses necessarily 
incurred in executing the laws relating to the procuring of such 
notes, and all other expenses incidental to their issue and re- 
tirement, shall be paid by the Federal reserve banks, and the 
Federal reserve board shall include in its estimate of expenses 
levied against the Federal reserve banks a sufficient amount to 
cover the expenses herein provided for. 

The examination of plates, dies, bed pieces, etc., and regula- 
tions relating: to such examination of plates, dies, ete., of na- 
tional-bank notes provided for in section 5174 Revised Statutes, 
is hereby extended to include notes herein provided for. 

Any appropriation heretofore made out of the general funds 
of the Treasury for engraving plates and dies, the purchase of 
distinctive paper, or to cover any other expense in connection 
with the printing of national-bank notes or notes provided for 
by the act of May 30, 1908, and any distinctive paper that may 
be on hand at the time of the passage of this act may be used 
in the discretion of the Secretary for the purposes of this act, 
and should the appropriations heretofore made be insufficient 
to meet the requirements of this act in addition to circulating 
notes provided for by existing law, the Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized to use so much of any funds in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated for the purpose of furnishing the notes afore- 
said: Provided, however, That nothing in this section contained 
shall be construed as exempting national banks or Federal re- 
serve banks from their liability to reimburse the United States 
for any expenses incurred in printing and issuing circulating 
notes. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall receive on deposit at par 
from member banks or from Federal reserve banks checks and 
drafts drawn upon any of its depositors, and when remit 
ted by a Federal reserve bank, checks and drafts drawn by 
any depositor in any other Federal reserve bank or member 
bank upon funds to the credit of said depositor in said reserve 
bank or member bank. Nothing herein contained shall be con 
strued as prohibiting a member bank from charging its 
tual expense incurred in collecting and remitting funds, or for 
exchange sold to its patrons. The Federal reserve board shall. 
by rule, fix the charges to be collected by the member banks 
from its patrens whose checks are cleared through the I an 
reserve bauk and the charge which may be imposed for Ge 
service of clearing or collection rendered by the Federal reser 
bank. = 

The Federal reserve board shall make and promulgate pr 
time to time regulations governing the transfer of funds Hane 
charges therefor among Federal reserye banks and t , ; 
branches, and may at its discretion exercise the Dade 
clearing house for such Federal reserve banks, or May oy 
nate a Federal reserve bank to exercise such functions, an ae 
also require each such bank to exercise the functions of a cle 
ing house for its member banks, ; 

Sec.17. So much of the provisions of section ° the act of 
vised Statutes of the United States and section fo 209 and 0 
June 20, 1874, and section 8 of the act of July 12, a at ‘pefore 
any other provisions of existing statutes as require t ra ae 
any national banking association shall be authorized 


agent 


5159 of the Re- 











Federal 


i 


rt 


hanking business it shall transfer and deliver to the 


eG vor of the United States a stated amount of United 


‘stered bonds is hereby repealed. 
REFUNDING BONDS. 
<-- 18. After two years from the passage of this act, and at 
ame during a period of 20 years thereafter, any member 
aesiring to retire the whole or any part of its circulating 
roc may file with the Treasurer of the United States an appli- 
+> sell for its account, at par and accrued interest, United 
honds securing circulation to be retired. 
‘he Treasurer shall, at the end of each quarterly period, fur- 
ht .e Federal reserve board with a list of such applications, 
the Federal reserve board may, in its discretion, require the 


vedi | reserve banks to purchase such bonds from the banks 


plications have been filed with the Treasurer at least 


e a ys before the end of any quarterly ~eriod at which the 


reserve board may direct the purchase to be made: 

ied. That Federal reserve banks shall not be permitted to 
‘pase an amount to exceed $25,000,000 of such bonds in any 
year. and which amount shall include bonds acquired under 
tion 4 of this act by the Federal reserve bank: Provided fur- 
- That the Federal reserve board shall allot to each Federal 
serve bank such proportion of such bonds as the capital and 


surplus of such bank shall bear to the aggregate capital and 





irplus of all the Federal reserve banks. 
Upon notice from the Treasurer of the amount of bonds so 
\d for its account, each member bank shall duly assign and 
ransfer, in writing, such bonds to the Federal reserve bank pur- 
sing the same, and such Federal reserve bank shall, there- 
on, deposit lawful money with the Treasurer of the United 
States for the purchase price of such bonds, and the Treasurer 
hall pay to the member bank selling such bonds any balance 
ue after deducting a sufficient sum to redeem its outstanding 
tes secured by such bonds, which notes shall be canceled and 
ermanently retired when redeemed. 

The Federal reserve banks purchasing such bonds shall be 
ermitted to take out an amount of circulating notes equal to 
the par value of such bonds. 

Upon the deposit with the Treasurer of the United States of 

nds so purchased, or any bonds with the circulating privilege 

juired under section 4 of this act, any Federal reserve bank 
aking such deposit in the manner provided by existing law, 
shall be entitled to receive from the Comptroller of the Currency 
‘irculating notes in blank, registered and cormntersigned as pro- 
rided by law, equal in amount to the par value of the bonds so 
eposited. Such notes shall be the obligations of the Federal 
reserve bunk procuring the same, and shall be in form pre- 
«ribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and to the same tenor 
nd effect as national-bank notes now provided by law. They 
| be issued and redeemed under the same terms and condi- 

is aS hational-bank motes except that they shall nc. be lim- 

| to the oneum of the capital stock of the Federal reserve 

ik Issuing them, 
_ Upon pplication of any Federal reserve bank, approved by 
the Federal reserve board, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
issue, In exchange for United States 2 per cent gold bonds bear- 

- the circulation privilege, but against which no circulation is 
utstanding, 1-year gold notes of the United States without 
tion privilege, to an amount not to exceed one-half of 

- per cent bonds so tendered for exchange, and 30-year 8 
tT cent sold bonds without the circulation privilege for the 
" der of the 2 per cent bonds so tendered: Provided, That 
he ume of such exchange the Federal reserve bank obtain- 
‘is Such l-year gold notes shall enter into an obligation with 
le Secretary of the Treasury binding itself to purchase from 

ited States for gold at the maturity of such 1-year 

i amount equal to those delivered in exchange for such 
' ‘so requested by the Secretary, and at each maturity of 
~?<tF hotes so purchased by such Federal reserve bank, to 
from the United States such an amount of 1-year 
... «8 the Secretary may tender to such bank, not to exceed 
me en ‘issued to such bank in the first instance, in exchange 
_ we < per cent United States gold bonds; said obligation to 
(se at maturity such notes shall continue in force for a 
;» Bot to exceed 30 years. 

“or the purpose of making the exchange herein provided for, 

ary of the Treasury is authorized to issue at par 
‘Y hotes in coupon or registered form as he may pre- 
|i Cenominations of $100, or any multiple thereof, bear- 

*‘ at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable quar- 
a ch rreasury notes to be payable not more than 1 
sb eleca” the date of their issue in gold coin of the present 
fren ee and to be exempt as to principal and interest 
exeept ag eee of all taxes and duties of the United States 

~ «8 provided by this act, as well as from taxes in any form 


the cireul 


irchase 


PELiog 
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by or under State, municipal, or local authorities. And for 
the same purpose, the Secretary is authorized and empowered 
to issue United States gold bonds at par, bearing 3 per cent 
interest payable 30 years from date of issue, such bonds to be 
of the same general tenor and effect aml to be issued under the 
same general terms and conditions as the United States 38 r 


cent bonds without the circulation privilege now issued and 
outstanding. 

Upon application of any Federal reserve bank, approved | 
the Federal reserve board, the Secretary may issue at pat h 


} 
3 per cent bonds in exchange for the l-year gold n 
provided for. 
BANK RESERVES. 


Sec. 19. Demand deposits within the meaning of this act shall 
comprise all deposits payable within 30 days, and time 4d its 
shall comprise all deposits payable after 30 days, and al! 
ings accounts and certificates of deposit which are subj: to 
not less than 30 days’ notice before payment. 

When the Secretary of the Treasury shall have officially an 
nounced, in such manner as he may elect, the « blish of 
a Federal reserve bank in any district, every subscribing n 
ber bank shall establish and maintain reserves as follows: 

(a) A bank not in a reserve or central reserve city as now 


or hereafter defined shall hold and maintain reserves equal to 
12 per cent of the aggregate amount of its demand deposits and 
5 per cent of its time deposits, as follows: 

In its vaults for a period of 36 months after said date five- 
twelfths thereof and permanently thereafter four-twelfths 

In the Federal reserve bank of its district, for a period of 12 
months after said date, two-twelfths, and for each succeeding 
6 months an additional one-twelfth, until five-twelfths have been 
so deposited, which shall be the amount permanently required 

For a period of 36 months after said date the balance of the 
reserves may be held in its own vaults, or in the Federal reserve 
bank, or in national banks in reserve or central reserve cities 
as now defined by law. 

After said 36 months’ period said reserves, other than those 
hereinbefore required to be held in the vaults of the member 
bank and in the Federal reserve bank, shall be held in the 
vaults of the member bank or in the Federal reserve bank, or in 
both, at the option of the member bank. 

(b) A bank in a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined 
shall hold and maintain reserves equal to 15 per cent of the 
aggregate amount of its demand deposits and 5 per cent of its 
time deposits, as follows: 

In its vaults for a period of 36 months after said date six- 
fifteenths thereof, and permanently thereafter five-fifteenths. 

In the Federal reserve bank of its district for a period of 12 
months after the date aforesaid at least three-fifteenths, and 
for each succeeding 6 months an additional one-fifteenth, until 
six-fifteenths have been so deposited, which shall be the amount 
permanently required. 

For a period of 36 months after said date the balance of the 
reserves may be held in its own vaults, or in the Federal re- 
serve bank, or in national banks in reserve or central reserve 
cities as now defined by law. 

After said 36 months’ period all of said reserves, except those 
hereinbefore required to be held permanently in the vaults of 
the member bank and in the Federal reserve bank, shall be held 
in its vaults or in the Federal reserve bank, or in both, at the 
option of the member bank. 

(c) A bank in a central reserve city, as now or hereafter de- 
fined, shall hold and maintain a reserve equal to 18 per cent of 
the aggregate amount of its demand deposits and 5 per cent of 
its time deposits, as follows: 

In its vaults six-eighteenths thereof. 

In the Federal reserve bank seven-eighteenths. 

The balance of said reserves shall be held in its own vaults 
or in the Federal reserve bank, at its option. 

Any Federal reserve bank may receive from the member banks 


as reserves, not exceeding one-half of each installment, eligible 
paper as described in section i4 properly indorsed and acceptable 


to the said reserve bank. 

If a State bank or trust company is required by the law of its 
State to keep its reserves either in its own vaults or with an- 
other State bank or trust company, such reserve deposits so 
kept In such State bank or trust company stall be construed, 
within the meaning of this section, as if they were reserve de- 
posits in a national bank in a reserve or central reserve city for 
a period of three years after the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall have officially announced the establishment of a Federal 
reserve bank in the district in which such State bank or trust 
company is situate. Except as thus provided, no member bank 
shall keep on deposit with any nonmember bank a sum in excess 
of 10 per cent of its own paid-up eapital and surplus. No mem- 
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ber bank shall act as the medium or agent of a nonmember bank 
in applying for or receiving discounts from a Federal reserve 
bank under the provisions of this act except by permission of 
the Federal reserve board. 

The reserve carried by a member bank with a Federal reserve 
bank may, under the regulations and subject to such penalties 


as may be prescribed by the Federal reserve board, be checked 


against and withdrawn by such member bank for the purpose 
of meeting existing liabilities: Provided, however, That no bank 
shall at any time make new loans or shall pay any dividends 
unless and until the total reserve required by law is fully re- 
stored. 


of amounts due to and from other banks shall be taken as the 


basis for ascertaining the deposits against which reserves shall | 


be determined. Balances in reserve banks due to member banks 
shall. to the extent herein provided, be counted as reserves. 
National banks located in Alaska or outside the continental 
United States may remain nonmember banks, and shall in that 
event maintain reserves and comply with all the conditions now 
provided by law regulating them; or said banks, except in the 


Philippine Islands, may, with the consent of the reserve board, | 


become member banks of any one of the reserve districts, and 
shall, in that event, take stock, maintain reserves, and be sub- 
ject to all the other provisions of this act. 

Sec. 20. So much of sections 2 and 3 of the act of June 20, 
1874, entitled “An act fixing the amount of United States notes, 
providing for a redistribution of the national-bank currency, 
and for other purposes,” as provides that the fund deposited 


by any national banking association with the Treasurer of the | 
United States for the redemption of its notes shall be counted | 


as a part of its lawful reserve as provided in the act aforesaid, 
is hereby repealed. 
act such fund of 5 per cent shall in no case be counted by any 
national banking association as a part of its lawful reserve. 
BANK EXAMINATIONS 

Sec. 21. Section 5240, United States 
amended to read as follows: 

The Comptroller of the Currency, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall appoint examiners who shall 
examine every member bank at least twice in each calendar 
year and oftener if considered necessary: Provided, however, 


Revised Statutes, is 


the State authorities to be accepted in the case of State banks 


and trust companies and may at any time direct the holding | be liable to the same extent as if they had made no such trans 


| fer, to the extent that the subsequent transferee fails to meet 


of a special examination of State banks or trust companic. that 
are stockholders in any Federal reserve bank. The examiner 
making the examination of any national bank, or of any other 
member bank, shall have power to make a thorough examination 
of all the affairs of the bank and in doing so he shall have 
power to administer oaths and to examine any of the officers 
and agents thereof under oath and shall make a full and 
detailed report of the condition of said bank to the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

The Federal reserve board, upon the recommendation of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, shall fix the salaries of all bank 
examiners and make report thereof to Congress. The expense 
of the examinations herein provided for shall be assessed by 
the Comptroller of the Currency upon the banks examined in 
proportion to assets or resources held by the banks upon the 
dates of examination of the various banks. 

{In addition to the examinations made and conducted by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, every Federal reserve bank may, 
with the approval of the Federal reserve agent or the Federal 
reserve board, provide for special examination of member 
banks within its district. The expense of such examinations 
shall be borne by the bank examined. Such examinations shall 
be so conducted as to inform the Federal reserve bank of the 
condition of its member banks and of the lines of credit which 
are being extended by them. Every Federal reserve bank shall at 
all times furnish to the Federal reserve board such information 
as may be demanded concerning the condition of any member 
bank within the district of the said Federal reserve bank. 

No bank shall be subject to any visitatorial powers other than 
such as are authorized by law, or vested in the courts of justice 
or such as shall be or shall have been exercised or directed by 
Congress, or by either House thereof or by any committee of 
Congress or of either House duly authorized. 

The Federal reserve board shall, at least once each year, 
order an examination of each Federal reserve bank, and upon 
joint application of 10 member- banks the Federal reserve 
board shall order a special examination and report of the con- 
dition of any Federal reserve bank. 

Sec. 22. No member bank or any officer, director, or em- 
ployee thereof shall hereafter make any loan or grant any 
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, or fined not more than $5,000, or both; and may be {ip 


| after be disqualified from holding office as a 
In estimating the reserves required by this act, the net balance 


officer, director, or employee of a member bank and other t 
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gratuity to any bank examiner. Any bank officer, director 
employee violating this provision shall be deemed guilty vy 
misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not exceeding one sae 
further sum equal to the money so loaned or gratuity oe 
Any examiner accepting a loan or gratuity from any — 
examined by him or from an officer, director, or em a 
thereof shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor ang ie 
imprisoned not exceeding one year or fined not more th: ; 
$5.000, or both; and may be fined a further sum equal to the 
money. so loaned or gratuity given; and shall forever thee 
‘ 1 national-bank 
examiner. No national-bank examiner shall perform any oth 
service for compensation while holding such office for a 
bank or officer, director, or employee thereof. =e 


Other than the usual salary or director’s fee pald to any 


; , han 
a reasonable fee paid by said bank to such officer, director, or 


employee for services rendered to such bank, no officer, director 
employee, or attorney of a member bank shall be a beneficiary 
of or receive, directly or indirectly, any fee, commission, gift. or 
other consideration for or in connection with any transaction or 
business of the bank. No examiner, public or private, shall dis. 
close the names of borrowers or the collateral for loans of a 
member bank to other than the proper officers of such bank with. 
out first having obtained the express permission in writing from 
the Comptroller of the Currency, or from the board of directors 
of such bank, except when ordered todo so by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, or by direction of the Congress of the United States 
or of either House thereof, or any committee of Congress or of 
either House duly. authorized, Any person violating any pro- 


| vision of this section shall , aX CAE 
And from and after the passage of this | Pere shall be punished by a fine of not exceed 


ing $5,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both 
Except as provided in existing laws, this provision shal! not 
take effect until 60 days after the passage of this act. 
Sec. 23. The stockholders of every national banking associa. 


| tion shall be held individually responsible for all contracts, 


debts, and engagements of such association, each to the amount 


| of his stock therein, at the par value thereof in addition to the 
| amount invested in such stock. The stockholders in any na 

tional 
! 


v D . ao | shares or registered the transfer thereof within 60 days nex: 
Phat the Federal reserve board may authorize examination by | : 


banking association who shall have transferred their 


before the date of the failure of such association to meet its 
obligations, or with knowledge of such impending failure, shal! 


such liability; but this provision shall not be construed to affect 
in any way any recourse which such shareholders might othe: 
wise have against those in whose names such shares are regis 
tered at the time of such failure. 

LOANS ON FARM LANDS. 


Sec. 24. Any national banking association not situated in 4 
central reserve city may make loans secured by improved and 
unencumbered farm land, situated within its Federal reserve 
district, but no such loan shall be made for a longer time thai 
five years, nor for an amount exceeding 50 per cent of the actual 
value of the property offered as security. Any such bank may 
make such loans in an ag:regate sum equal to 25 per cent o! 
its capital and surplus or fo cne-third of its time deposits; and 
suck banks may continue hereafter as heretofore to recelve 


| time deposits and to pay interest on the same. 


The Federal reserve board shall have power from time 
time to add to the list of cities in which national banks shall 
not be permitted to make loans secured upon real estate in the 
manner described in this section. 


FOREIGN BRANCIIES. 


Sec, 25. Any national banking association possessing a il 
tal and surplus of $1,000,000 or more may file application ao 
the Federal reserve board, upon such conditions and under ~ 
regulations as may be prescribed by the said board, for the vn 
pose of securing authority to establish branches in a 
countries or dependencies of the United States for the furt ~ 
ance of the foreign commerce of the United States. and hae 
if required to do so, as fiscal agents of the United States. cial 
application shall specify, in addition to the name and ~ oe 
of the banking association filing it, the place or places a the 
the banking operations proposed are to be carried 0, ee 
amount of capital set aside, for the conduct of its fort . a 
ness. The Federal reserve board shall have power ‘0 ‘mont 
or to reject such application if, in its judgment, “ soreig? 
of capital proposed to be set aside for the ~ gy Hanged of 
business is inadequate, or if for other reasons the gr 
such application is deemed inexpedient. 


pi 











Every national banking association -which shall receive au- 
thority to establish foreign branches shall be required at all 
times to furnish information concerning the condition of such 
pranches to the Comptroller of the Currency upon demand, and 
the Federal reserve board may order special examinations of 
the said foreign branches at such time or times as it may deem 
pest, Every such national banking association shall conduct the 
accounts of each foreign branch independently of the accounts 
of other foreign branches established by it and of its home office, 
and shall at the end of each fiscal period transfer to its general 
ledger the profit or loss accruing at each branch as a separate 
item. 

crc. 26. All provisions of law inconsistent with or super: 
seded by any of the provisions of this act are to that extent 
and to that extent only hereby repealed: Provided, Nothing in 
this act contained shall be construed to repeal the parity pro- 
vision or provisions contained in an act approved March 14, 
1900, entitled “An act to define and fix the standard of value, 
to maintain the parity of all forms of money issued or coined 
by the United States, to refund the public debt, and for other 
purposes,” and the Secretary of the Treasury may for the pur- 
pose of maintaining such parity and to strengthen the gold 
reserve, borrow gold on the security of United States bonds 
authorized by section 2 of the act last referred to or for one- 
year gold notes bearing interest at a rate of not to exceed 3 
per cen! per annum, or sell the same if necessary to obtain 
gold. When the funds of the Treasury on hand justify, he may 
purchase and retire such outstanding bonds and notes, 

Sec. 27. The provisions of the act of May 30, 1908, authorizing 
national currency associations, the issue of additional national- 
bank circulation, and creating a National Monetary Commis- 
sion, which expires by limitation under the terms of such act on 
the 80th day of June, 1914, are hereby extended to June 30, 1915, 
and sections 5158, 5172, 5191, and 5214 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, which were amended by the act of May 30, 
1908, are hereby reenacted to read as such sections read prior 
to May 30, 1908, subject to such amendments or modifications 
as are prescribed in this act: Provided, however, That section 9 
if the act first referred to in this section is hereby amended so 
is to change the tax rates fixed in said act by making the por- 
tion applicable thereto read as follows: 

National banking associations having circulating notes se- 
ured otherwise than by bonds of the United States, shall pay 
for the first three months a tax at the rate of 3 per cent per 
unin upon the average amount of such of their notes in cir- 
lation aS are based upon the deposit of such securities, and 
afterwards an additional tax rate of one-half of 1 per cent per 
annum for each month until a tax of 6 per cent per annum is 
reiched, and thereafter such tax of 6 per cent per annum upon 

verage amount of such notes, 

Sec, 28. Section 5148 of the Revised Statutes is hereby 
mended and reenacted to read as follows: Any assdciation 
formed under this title may, by the vote of shareholders owning 
iwo-thirds of its capital stock, reduce its capital to any sum 
hot be'ow the amount required by this title to authorize the 
forhation of assoeiations; but no such reduction shall be allow- 
ible which will reduce the capital of the association below the 
‘mount required for its outstanding circulation, nor shall any 
reduc tion be made until the amount of the proposed reduction 
lS been reported to the Comptroller of the Currency and such 
reduction has been approved by the said Comptroller of the 
Currency and by the Federal reserve board, or by the organiza- 


a epee vending the organization of the Federal reserve 
ward. 


_ See. 29. Tf any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 
‘ct shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent 
Jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, im- 
our or invalidate the remainder of this act, but shall be con- 
‘ned in its operation to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or 


bart thereof directly involved in the controversy in which such 








indgment shall have been rendered. 
' a 30. The right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is 


'y expressly reserved. 


CARTER GLASS, 
CHARLES A, Korsry, 
Managers on the part of the House. - 


Roser, L. Owen, 

J. A. O’GorRMAN, 

Jas. A. REED, 

ATLEE POMERENE, 

J. F. SuHarroru, 

Henry F. Hots, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT. 
The managers on the part of the House at the conferenee on 


the disagreeing vote of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill H. R. 7837, entitled “An act to provide 
for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an 
elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial 
paper, to establish a more effective supervision of banking in 
the United States, and for other purposes,” submit the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The House receded from its disagreement to the amendment 


of the Senate to the House bill with certain amendments, which 
are more specifically shown in Senate Document No. 335, 


Sixty-third Congress, second session, a copy of which is at- 
tached hereto and which shows the House bill as it passed the 


House of Representatives, as amended by the Senate, and as 
agreed to in conference. The column in this document eon- 
taining the bill as agreed to in conference shows by brackets 
and bold-face type that portion of the Senate amendment 


which was stricken out and the parts inserted by the House 
managers, respectively. 
CARTER GLASS, 
CHARLES A. KorBLy, 
Wanagers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for an hour. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, E would like, if we can, to have 
some unanimous-consent agreement about the time for debate. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I was not present on the floor of 
the House, but I understood there was a unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The SPEAKER. The unanimous agreement was that debate 
was to be for two hours. 

Mr. MANN. Not less than two hours. 

The SPEAKER. At least two hours, one-half the time to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Virginia—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, there was no formal agreement; it 
Was a gentleman's agreement. 

Mr. HAYES. I would suggest to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia we have 2 hours and 20 minutes’ debate. 

Mr. GLASS. An hour and ten minutes on each side? 

Mr. HAYES. I would suggest the gentleman from Virginia 
control 1 hour and have 1 hour to be controlled by myself and 
20 minutes by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, that can not 
be—— 

Mr. HAYES. I merely suggest it. 

Mr. MANN. Make it an hour and twenty minutes on a side. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have it understood 
that the Senate is in session to-night waiting for this bill, and 
it is very important to get it over there. 

Mr. MANN. I take it it would be impossible to pass this 
bill in the House before 10 o'clock or after 10 o'clock. 

Mr. HAYES. Two hours and twenty minutes would let us 
come te a vote about 9 o’clock—— 

Mr. MANN. It would be after 10 o'clock to pass it, and I 
think the Senate will not wait to dispose of it to-night. 

Mr. GLASS. An hour and twenty minutes to a side. 

Mr. MANN. That would be an hour to Mr. Hayes, 20 min 
utes to Mr. LINDBERGH, and an hour and twenty minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia, to be divided as he may wish. 

Mr. GLASS. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. HAYES. All right. 

Mr. GLASS. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate be limited to 2 hours and 40 minutes, 1 hour and 
20 minutes to be controlled by the chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee and 1 hour by the senior Republican 
of the committee and 20 minutes by the gentleman from Min 
nesota. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. GLass] 
asks unanimous consent that this debate shall be limited to 2 hours 
and 40 minutes, an hour and twenty minutes to be controlled 
by him, 1 hour by the gentleman from California |[Mr. Hayes], 
and 20 minutes by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Linp- 
BERGH]. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to inquire what arrangement will be made for extending 
remarks in the Recorp? 

Mr. MANN. It has been granted to everybody. 

Mr. RAGSDALB. [Five days in which leave is granted to 
extend remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.| The 
Chair hears none, and the Clerk will read the statement. 
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. MANN. Does not that include that at the end of that 
t » the previous question is ordered? 
r. GLASS. And at the end of which time the previous ques- 
tion be considered as ordered. 
The SPEAKER. Part of the gentleman’s request is that at 
the end of this time the previous question shall be considered 


‘ rd 
] rs 

ir. COOPER. 
nran a question. 


e 


red. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
none. 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
Does the report as read by the Clerk contain 
correction of errors in this conference report as printed? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; the report read by the Clerk is the report 
of the committee corrected. 

Mr. COOPER. There are some errors, more or less. 
yey 


I find 


‘ ) . 
GI nma 


Mr. ASS. There are some ir erial errors in the 
printed report in the print that some Members seem to have ob- 
tained, I do not know where. 

Mr. COOPER. Well, there are some, possibly not very mate- 


? 





rial; but there are some errors, more or less. For instance—— 

Mr. GLASS. I do not know what print the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has, but the report as read at the desk is the correct 
conference report. 


Mr. COOPER. Well, for instance, I will 
ttention to this, page 15, class C: 


call the gentleman’s 





i ctors shall be appointed by the Federal reserve board. They 
shall have been for at least two years residents of the district for which 
t! appointed, one of whom shall be designated by said board— 


And so forth. That is not at all correct that way. 

Mr. GLASS. From this point of vantage I rather imagine the 
print the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrer] has is not an 
authentic bill as reported by the conference committee. 

Mr. COOPER. And on page 12 it says: 


Such board of directors shall be selected as hereinafter specified and 
shall consist of nine members, holding office “or” three years, and 
divided into three “ lasses.” 

The last word must mean “ classes.” 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman evidently has a misprint of the 
bill. 


Mr. NORTON. The gentleman from Wisconsin apparently is 
reading from Senate Document No. 335. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
regular order. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I would like to know if the 


unanimous consent, as suggested by the Speaker, includes that 

after the debate the previous question shall be considered as 

ordered? I did not understand that as a part of the proposition. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair wisbes that the gentleman would 

little louder. 

r. MORGAN of Oklahoma. 


speak a 


I desire to know if after the 


expiration of this general debate the previous question will be 
considered as ordered? 

The SPEAKER. Yes, sir. 

\ir. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I did not so understand that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Glass] 
left that out at first, and then the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], I think it was, jogged his memory, and he stated that 
as a supplementary part of his request. The Chair put the 
question, and stated that the gentleman from Virginia had inad- 
vertently left it out of the original proposition. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, at that time I did 


not have any opportunity to object, 

The SPEAKER. Why not? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Because I did not understand 
that the Speaker put it again after he made that second sug- 


gestion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair undoubtedly did. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask if, 
after the previous question is considered as ordered, there will 
be any opportunity or it will be in order to make a motion to 
recommit? 

Mr. MANN. That is in order. 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly it would. The same rule ap- 
plies to a conference report in that regard as applies to a bill. 
The Clerk will read the statement. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the rules do not require the state- 
ment to be read. The report has been read and the statement 
can only be read in somebody’s time. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
report be not read. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


There 


was no objection, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. GLAss] 
is recognized for 1 hour and 20 minutes [applause], anq ¢), 
Howse will be in order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman from Virginia 
would ask that the statement be printed in the Recorp. ’ 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the statement be pr; 
in the Recorp, : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman wishes both the state, 
and the report in the Rrecorp? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. G1ss) 
asks that both the report and the statement be printed in the 
Recorp. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The Chair hea: 
none. 


[Mr. GLASS addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman has that right already. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California { Mr. }i\yys| 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, in the short time which I cap 
consume in justice to my colleagues. who desire to speak. i 
would be impossible for me to discuss in any adequate way this 
great and inrportant measure now before us. 

When the bill was first before the House I discussed at somo 
length certain features of it to which I objected, and I sha} 
not now undertake to cover the same ground that I then coy. 
ered. I first desire to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the Senate has not seen fit, and the conferees since 
have not seen fit, te remove from this bill the provision which 
makes the Government of the United States primarily liable 
upon the notes that it is propesed te issue through the regional 
reserve banks. 

Probably all of the people of the United States who have not 
studied this measure carefully, suppose these notes are to be 
bank notes, something similar to the national-bank eurrency we 
new have. When they come to understand that these notes are 
not primarily bank notes at all, but the notes of the Government 
of the United States, I want te say to my friends on the other 
side of the aisle that the people of the United States wil! hold 
them to account for creating such a currency. This feature 
will rise to plague them for many years to come, just as the 
free-silver propesition for whieh they stood in times gone by, 
has risen to plague them. Having loaned the credit of the 
Government of the United States to the bankers of the country 
for their purposes, and incidentally for the purposes of the public, 
how are my Demoeratie friends to resist the dppeal of the 
cotten growers and the farmers to the Government to lend them 
its credit in order to enable them to grow, harvest, and market 
the products of the soil? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman, as I understand, condemns 
these notes, which he calls Government notes, and as I recall 
in his argument before, he did net want to put this strain upoa 
the credit of the United States. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. That was one of the reasons. 

Mr. WINGO. That being true, how does the gentleman recol- 
cile the provisions which he and his party associates are 
responsible for being in the bill, as now reported in the con- 
ference report, which puts the burden of gold redemption on the 
Government and yet permits these banks to redeem in chips and 
whipstocks? 

Mr. HAYES. I deny that I and my party associates on the 
committee or in this House are responsible for that provisiel. 
If it had been left to me, I would make the burden of main- 
taining these notes and of redeeming them solely and entirely 
the duty of the banks. ; 

Mr. WINGO. As the bill left the House it required both the 
Government and the banks to redeem in gold or lawful money. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. lees 

Mr. WINGO. Has the gentleman ever heard of any eae 
or of any Member of the other branch of this Congress “t 
bating this bill, or has he read of any man wanting oT dema * 
ing the redemption features the gentleman is now reporting a 
standing for in this conference report? If so, will the gen 
man give his name? ; : 

Mr. HAYES. I will say, in reply, . 
before I thought I made myself perfectly clear, that it — 
opinion that it was not sound to require the Governmel, 
redeem these notes; that the burden of redemption oof the 
placed entirely upon the banks; and that the credit hot 
Government should not under any circumstances be ae 

Mr. WINGO. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I uner™ 
that he had approved that. 


e 


nted 


rent 


ears 


that when the bill was up 
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Mr. HAYES. No; I never did, and [ do not now. Mr. 
gpeaker, I started out to ask my Democratic brethren how they 
are to resist the demand of the cotton grower and the agricul- 
turist of the country for permission to borrow the credit of the 
United States in order to help them out as the Government is 
now about to help out the banking interests of the country? 
They can not resist it. If the credit of the Government is to be 
joaned for the benefit of one interest in the country, then why 
not for the benefit of other interests in the country? And of 
all the unsound and wild-eyed ideas or propositions for inflating 
the currency, the idea of loaning the credit of the Government 
in the form of notes for the purpose of growing, harvesting, and 


marketing the products of the soil is the most unsound and the 


most wild eyed, according to my judgment. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. From what I understood the gentleman to say 
a moment ago in answer to a question from the gentleman from 
Arkansas, I inferred the gentleman meant to imply that the 
Republican conferees had not been admitted to the conference. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, the facts in regard to that are 
these, and J think the House is entitled to them: The gentlemen 
representing the majority of the House on the conference com- 
mittee invited the representative of the minority into the con- 
ference upon this bill from the beginning, and we were in con- 
ference until the conferees met with the Senate conferees. 
Since that time the minority members of the conference com- 
mittee on the part of the House and on the part of the Senate 
have not taken part in the conference at all until the final act, 
when it was moved to report the bill. I desire to relieve the 
onferees on the part of the House representing the majority 
from any narrowness or partisanship in this regard. The re- 
sponsibility rests solely with the Senate. 

Mr. MURDOCK rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. HAYES. I do for a question. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Does the gentleman mean to say that in 
the conference which lasted through the night, or until 3 o’clock 
n the morning, he was excluded? 

Mr. HAYES. I do, 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I ask the gentleman how long the con- 
ference at which he was present lasted? 

Mr. HAYES. Probably 15 or 20 minutes—— 

Mr. KORBLY. That is wrong. 

Mr. HAYES. I am talking about the conference with the 
Senate, 

Mr. GLASS. I will answer that. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I do not yield at all. 

Mr, GLASS. Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted to answer 
the gentleman-—-— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HAYES, I will yield to the gentleman to make a state- 
ment, 

Mr. GLASS. I do not want to make a statement, except I 
want to answer the inquiry. It lasted for some time after the 
ulnority conferees left the committee room of their own volition. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish the gentleman would confine that 
harge to the Republican minority. The Progressives had no 
representation upon that conference, and they would have 
stayed, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYES. I want to state, Mr. Speaker, the fact is that 
the representatives of the minority remained in the conference 
until i motion had been made and carried to report the con- 
‘erelice report which we now have before us. 

Mr. KORBLY. Oh, Mr. Speaker-—— 

the SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I will not yield further, I can not yield to 
tie this Conta and consume my time. The fact is as 

lave stated it, 

Mr, GLASS. Mr. Speaker-—— 
ten ee Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 

_ HIAYES. I yield to my colleague, of course. 

, it. GLASS. My colleague does not want a misstatement of 
a, into the Recorp and thereby be attributed to him, I 

_ May ES. I certainly do not. 
elegy ae I want to be fair, and say to the House that the 
denn \ conferees invited the minority conferees repeatedly and 
that the Pealingly to offer any suggestion or any amendment 
per 3 night have in mind [laughter on the Republican side], 

ld they declined to do it. 


Mr. HAYES. It would be according to fact to say that the 
minority were asked to make any suggestion they chose to make, 
yes; but, to use a very homely expression, the members of the 
minority felt as though they had not only been spit upon but 
had had it rubbed in after the majority had made up their 
minds and come to their agreement upon all points and had 
their conference report printed in the form in which it has been 
now presented to us here. Why, it would have been a farce for 
us to go there to make any suggestion or offer any amendment. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] We had more important 
business to attend to. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman says it was printed? 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly; it was printed before we were 
called in. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to Members that 
they should not from their seats inject remarks into a speech a 
gentleman is making. It is a bad habit. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. I regret to inject this matter into the Recorp. 
I want to say, further, in regard to this bill that this bill is de- 
fective, seriously and fundamentally defective, by reason of the 
way in which it treats extension of credit upon farm loans. Of 
course, the provision that is now incorporated in the bill is only 
a gold brick to the farmer. Only a small percentage of the capi- 
tal stock of the smaller banks in the country can be loaned to 
farmers, and this is only permissive; it is not mandatory, of 
course. No banker in control of a commercial bank would be 
fit for his position if he loaned any amount out of his assets on 
farm mortgages on five years’ time. No commercial bank of 
any kind will do this, so it will prove to be nothing but a gold 
brick thrown for political reasons to the agriculturists of the 
United States to make them think that there is something in 
this bill that will take care of their interests. 

Now, when the House passed the bill it had a provision in it 
which, if it had remained, would have been of vast benefit to 
the agricultural interests of the country by providing that any 
national bank in the United States could establish a savings 
department under the rules and regulations by which well-con 
ducted savings banks in the United States are run. If that 
measure had been incorporated in the bill, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars would have been available to the farmers of 
the United States that might safely and properly be loaned to 
them upon long-time mortgages. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] But as it is, no such provision has been incorporated in 
the bill. Section 27 of the House bill, which provided for such 
a department, has been stricken from it. 

I have here a telegram, which is typical of hundreds of tele- 
grams and letters which I have received from bankers and 
business men all over the State of California. It is as follows: 

I hope you will do all possible to give national banks the right to 
have savings accounts upon obtaining the permission of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. The farm-loan features of the new act will be 
absolutely useless here unless the above is incorporated, as national 
banks are now prohibited the use of the word “savings."”” Would like 
to see the act complete, so the national banks in smailer places can 
transact all kinds of proper banking business. 

ALDEN ANDERSON, 
President Capital National Bank, Sacramento, Cal 

Now, that is the attitude, so far as I know, of all the business 
men of California. I doubt not it would be the attitude of all 
business men of the United States, or nearly all of them, if 
they could be consulted. 

But I must not consume too much time. I can merely sug 
gest things that I think are defective in this bill. 

Another thing in this bill which I think is a great mistake is 
a new provision that has been incorporated in it by the con 
ferees, and that is the provision throwing upon the regional 
reserve banks the sole burden of redeeming, or, rather, refund 
ing the 2 per cent bonds. I supposed that the chief purpose of 
the establishment of these regional reserve banks was to make 
liquid, to consolidate, and keep for the use of the commercia 
interests of the country the reserves from ail the banks in the 
United States, and yet here is a provision incorporated by the 
conferees that permits the Federal reserve board to require the 
Federal reserve banks, in proportion to their capital stock, to 
take over and purchase with their assets $25,000,000 of 2 per 
cent bonds a year for 20 years. Thus $500,000,000 of what are 
supposed to be quick assets in the regional reserve banks may 
be swallowed up by purchasing low interest bearing bonds of the 
United States. This will greatly weaken this system and pre 
vent it from performing the functions which it ought to per 
form and which this law, as it passed the House, intended it 
should perform. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. WINGO. I want to ask a question for information. 

Mr. HAYES. All! right. 
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WINGO. In view of your statement as *o reserve banks, 
ask if this provision does not go in the bill aceording to 
nference report print: 
banks purchasing such bonds shall be permitted | 
it an amount of circulating notes equal to the par value of | 


HAYES. 1 


rai reserve 


come to that in a minu 
reserve banks of the bur 
he bill is that they can use 

national banks now 


g privilege by 
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aration and consideration of this bill 
political arguments have had in 
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the merits of arious propositions. I 
measure is to go th from the Congress 
with these d dangerous provi- 
if there had been this nonpartisan considera- 
reparation and in its passage through the House and 
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[Applause he Republican side. ] 
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\ Speaker and 
f the time that has bee tted to me. 
y stated at length in the remarks which I ad- 
essed to the House on a rmer occasi some of my objec- 
to the it was then reported to the House. 
1e of my chief objections has been eliminated from the bill. 
het tions that I raised on that « ion still continue in 
asure, although I think as a whole the measure has been 
improved by the work of the Senate and the conferees. 
sed to the principle of Governm issue of the 
rovided in this legislation. That objectionable fea- 
retained in the bill. I believed it is unwise as well 
unnecessary, if these bills are to be amply secured, as it is 
ntended that they are, by gold and other assets, they should 
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Another objecti that I had was to the fact that the Federal | 
ard, to whom the Government is to delegate more power than 


|} action. 


| question being the extent of the inflation. 


| establishes the policy of public control over 


; now 


| banks. 
| that those financial interests will control the Ieder: 4: 
m of the House, | 


| tered by the administrative side of the Government. 


es 
was ever before delegated to any board created by the Feder: 
Government, will be a board that may be composed whet 
members of one political party and will have the appearance = 
being a political board. That objectionable feature is retair ~ 
in the bill. I believe it to be an important objection, since — 
board, if this bill goes into effect and accomplishes what it-ts 
expected to accomplish, will exercise control over a majority . 
the banking of the United States; otherwise the pil! will be “ 
utter failure. If the bill dees succeed, and the beard does i 
cise control over a majority of the banking of the United Staton 
it should certainly be above any suspicion of political b 


8, 


nas or 


Further, I believe this to be an inflation measure. ¢), 
Ther ror 
reisons I have stated, I shall now vote against t] 
conference report and this measure, as I 

against bill in the House last September. 
the Republican side.] : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used four mi 
yields back one. 


Mr. HAYES. 


1@ adopt 
fori 


the TAy 


Mr. Speaker, I now yield five mi: 


gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin [wr 
root] is recognized for five minutes. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I believe that it 


by all that the bill now before us is an improvement 


House bill, and I believe it to be an improvement ov 
Senate bill. I shall vote for the adoption of this confe 
report. [Applause on the Democratie side. ] 

I shall do so, Mr. Speaker, because the bill as ag 
the fin: 
this country by a Federal board similar to the contro! 
exercised over the interstate commerce of the 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission. [Applau 
the Democratic side.] 

Additional reasons, Mr, Speaker, why I shall 
conferen report are because the bill takes the reserves 
the banks of the country that are now piled up in the 
of New York and used to aid stock speculation upon th 
York Stock Exchange and distributes those 
the diffe parts of the country from whence they 
[applause the Democratic side]; bec those res 
under this bill can no longer be used to aid in st 
transactions, but must be used for commercial purpo 
the commercial needs of the country. 

In addition to that, the bill provides for an ek 
currency that, in my opinion, will meet the needs of dil 
parts of the country during the seasons of the year wher 
are moved. 

Another reason is that, notwithstanding what the se 
from California [Mr. Hayes] bas said, it does | id 
tial assistance to the farmers of this country in 
farm loans. 

And, last of all, Mr. Speaker, I will vote for it because 
this bill is put into operation, in my judgment, it will 
against purely financial panics in this country, such as ‘ " 
in 1907. [Applause.] It will not, in my judgment, preveut \ 
dustrial panics, such as may be confronting us as a resus © 
the tariff legislation enacted by the Democratic majority, 0% 
so far as pure manipulation of finance is concerned, it \ 
my judgment, be an absolute preventive. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is feared in some quarters that 
financial interests which uow control the banking interests 
this country will continue to control these Federal reset 
sut, Mr. Speaker, that fis not possible, unless we : 
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board, because under this bill that beard has th 
move every director and every official of every Feder 
bank. And unless we can trust the President of the 
States to appoint and the Senate of the United States to 
men who are above and beyond the influence and contre! 
special interests—if we can not trust them to do that th 
legislation upon this or any other subject relating to sr ” 
dustrial and economie problems is absolutely futile. [Appiae Jo 
The Congress of the United States may enact legisiation © 
perfect as human wisdom ean devise, and yet, ® 
efficacy of that legislation must depend upon how 't 's 
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we can trust the President of the United States 


| Federal reserve board that shall be absolutely free from © 


control of special interests. 

So, upon the whole, Mr. Speaker, though there 
fects in this bill, its benefits so far outweigh those ¢ 
I shall gladly east my vote for it. 
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c, far as the admittedly beneficial features of the bill are 
capped, it has the support of Republicans and Progressives 
oe all as Demoerats, Had it not been for the partisan means 


we of its defects would have been removed. So far as the 

to assume the entire credit for the bill; but so far 
« defects are concerned, which could have been remedied, 
a i would have been remedied had it been treated in a non- 
wiean way, you on the Democratic side must assume the re- 
noneibility for those defects. [Applause on the Republican 


Mr GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to my col- 
ne from South Carolina, Mr. RaGspALe. 

yy RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, a few short months ago I was 
ito take my place with those who were writing this cur- 

7 hi Many of the previsions that we find in the bill at 

tic time were met with strong disapproval at the time they 


ffered by in the committee. ‘Chen I was denounced as | 
| by me in 


and insurgent. When we went into the caucus we found 


e limited approval of loans secured by farm products and 
roved lands, and now, to-day, it seems to me that we have 
fore us a currency bill that we can all safely hand to the 


of the United States and say the power of the Money 


T is broken and that the people have come into their own. | 


[Applause on the Democratic side.}] I have been one of those 


ho hus preceded me has well said, the benefits to be de- 

| from the bill far exceed the evils, and the people of the 

nd, whom the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] 

s) unnecessarily eriticized for the benefits we receive, look 

is a very godsend to us that at last the cotton growers 

are recognized in this curreney system. [Applause 
Democratic side. ] 

iid the cotten growers be barred from the benefits? 


neial system? Do we not produce that which feeds and 
‘s the world? Do not the products that we grow help to 
the balance of trade with other countries? Why then 

d our produets be outlawed and the right of credit be 
us? Ah, Mr. Speaker, the Republican Party have 

so accustomed to denying any rights to the agricultural 
e on everything and heaping unjust burdens on us in tariff 
that they welcome this last opportunity to hurl another 


§ it them. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] 
Says there is ne system here by which money may be loaned on 


ids. If he will turn to section 24 of the bill, it is provided 
ihere that any money received on time and on which interest is 
id May be loaned for five years directly on land, the loans 
ed either on capital and surplus or time deposits. What is 
vings bank? Is it not a bank that receives time deposits 
(i pays interest on them? Does not this bill specifically pro- 
vide Tor their entrance into the system? Does it net provide 
t (hat money May be loaned under the system? Why then 
‘ the gentleman frem California {Mr. Haygs] so disturbed? 
sit that he never offered anything by way of relief along 
“ e, but merely contents himself with trying now to muddy 
ihe water? 
Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker—— 
RAGSDALE. I have but five minutes. The gentleman 
Ss plenty of time to answer. 
- Sperker, the time has come, and it has been written into 
' for the first time in this country, that farm lands 
( basis for credit in America, and that the owners of them 
produce the wealth of this country shall share in that 
licial system which everything in this country goes to sup- 
port and sustain, ‘Phe time is here when farm products are a 
“IS of credit and subject to rediscount in the national reserve 
banks of America, and the men on whose shoulders rest the 
“ng of the masses now have some recognition at the hands 
ie Nation through the Democratic Party. [Applause.] 


- W ant to congratulate the chairman of this committee [Mr. 
TASS] that 
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incial system of this country.” [Applause.] 


velds back one minute, 

Mr. GLASS, 
Syivania [ Mr. PALMER], 
Mr. PALMER. 








i; this bill was put through this House and the Senate | 


atures of this bill are concerned, you on the other side | 


who fought against some features of this bill, but, as a gentle- | 


\ should the agrieulturists be barred from the benefits of | 


. | passed the House was a good bill. As it passed the Senate 
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| committee of conference it is the best currency measure which 
| has been written upon the statute books since this Government 
began. [Applause.] It is not only a great credit and honor to 
the House of Representatives, in which it. originated, but also 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency of this House, to 
whose arduous labors is due in chief part the satisfactory form 
in which it is now presented. 

But it is also a most striking evidence of the high patriotic 
purpose and unswerving fidelity to party pledges upon the part 
of the leader of the party in power, the President of the United 
States. [Applause on the Democratic side.| Before he wus 
nominated he pointed out the evils which this bill wil ! 
When he became the candidate of the party he promised th 
boon to the American people, and he has now the high and 
great satisfaction of knowing that his party has followed him 
loyally in the redemption of that pledge. And I am pa ularly 
happy to believe that it is the last and absolutely tinal refuta- 
| tion of the time-worn slander that the Democratic Party 
| party of criticism and negation without constructive ability. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.} 


I can not hope, in the short time at my disposal, to disci 
this measure in any detail, but I want to say to my friend 
the gentleman from Wisconsin that I take issue with him upon 
one vital feature of his remarks. I believe that this bill when 
it becomes a law will do much to prevent the return of indus- 


trial panics in this country, as well as financial panics. I am 
content to know that when this bill shall become a law it will 
| mean that every business man who has an asset of value to 
hypotheeate in erder to receive credit for the advance and 
| promotion of his business will be able to secure that gredit in 
| a competitive market. I am giad to believe that under this law 
| competition will not be all in front of the bank counter, but 
| that we will have competition behind the bank counter amongst 
| the banks as well. 

| J base that upon one feature of this bill, which, to my mind, 
| will prove most beneficial to the country—a reduction in the 
amount of reserve required to be kept by the member banks 
throughout the country. For the credit which the bank can 
extend is measured by the amount of demand liabilities, and 
the amount of demand liabilities in any system where a per- 
centage of liabilities is required by law to be kept as reserve 
is irrevocably bound by the reserve it must keep. By the re- 
duction of that required amount in this bill the amount of new 
eredit which may be extended to business will be so very con 
siderable that we will have almost a guarantee of times of 
prosperity, of promotion and advancement of production in all 
lines of business endeavor in this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman from Min- 
nesota would use some of his time. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentieman from Kansas {Mr. Murpock}j. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I voted for this bill when it 
passed the House.and I shall vote for the conference report. 
[Applause.}] I support this measure because I believe that it 
josties out of a deep rut the present antiquated currency sys- 
tem. [Applause.] 

But I do not blind myself to the fact that this measure will 
net be effectual as a remedy for a great national evil—the con- 
eentrated eontrol of eredit. I believe that the conservatism with 
which this measure was drawn and the haste which has lat- 
terly characterized its consideration is more significant than 
the measure itself, for the method of its consideration indi- 
cates plainly the fear that has seized the minds of the Demo- 
eratic leaders and which from the start has weakened this leg- 
islation. 

In the last eight months I have seen the mental attitude of 
the Democratic leaders here change from a scemingly bold atti 
tude of desiring to serve the people into a mental attitude of 
trying to divert national! disaster. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is the answer? 

Mr. MURDOCK. The answer is this. There 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield’? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield to 


: , with the Senate and the Democrats of this com-/| the gentleman from Massachusetts? 
uutteey we have been enabled to hand to this country a bill of 


Mr. MURDOCK. I will not. The answer is tl ere is 


can go home and say to our people, “At last we have | no panic in this country—not yet. [Applause on the Demo 
' you a system by which you shall control and take charge | cratic side.} There are no hard times—not yet. When the 


tariff bill passed the House the gentieman from Alabama [ Mr. 


* SPEAKER. The gentleman has used four minutes and | Unperwoop]} issued an uncompromising warning to the manu 


facturers of this country that if they, to discredit the new revi- 


I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Penn-/| sion of the tariff, should lower the wages of their workmen 
they would be taken in hand by a subordinate bureau in one of 
Mr. Speaker, this banking and currency bill | the departments of this Government. The manufacturers of 
ie 6 this country have not reduced the wages of the workingmen, 

‘4s 1 lhany respeets a better bill, and as it comes from the | but they are discharging workingmen all over the land. Why? 
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The Democratic revision of the tariff seen this night in perspec- 
tive is not as drastic as it seemed to many on the day it passed. 
In many respects it was not a drastic revision, but it was a 
foolish revision in the manner of it. 

One year ago and a little over the Democratic leadership, in 
the day of probation before the country, revised the tariff 
one schedule at a time, which would have applied a revision 


gradually and safely. This year, in their arrogance, they 
slammed down on the business of this country in an omnibus 
bill 4,000 readjustments, and what followed? There was dis- 
order in business; there was disquietude, What immediately 
followed the disorder and disquietude in business? The spe- 
cial interests in this land, the mention of whom you men 
laugh at mockingly to-night, seized the opportunity. They are 
no mean enemy. They fight all the time. And when the dis- 
order in business followed the omnibus revision of the tariff, 
Wall Street was watching and Wall Street acted. 

In July the interests began to restrict credits in this Nation. 
Do you doubt it? Then ask your Secretary of the Treasury. 
$y September Wall Street had begun to manipulate the price 
of Government 2 percents. Do you doubt it? Then ask your 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

For the last six months the special interests have been taking 
away from the markets their support. Do you doubt it? Ask 
any man who studies the stock market. All over this country 
the word went out to the minions of the special interests to 
spread the poison of pessimism; they have been trying to talk 
business to death, and every man within the sound of my voice 
knows it. Is it true? You know it is true, on this side of the 
House, aad you have a lively suspicion of it on the other side. 
They have saturated the air with distrust. They have been 
dictating the very terms that the Democratic leadership is 
thinking and acting in, and there has gone up wi. in the last 
four months everywhere one grand chorus of calamity on the 
part of the men that the special interests control. [Appiause.] 
And there has been put out over the country, and I say it with 
regret, for it has found its echo here, a certain senseless, God- 
less, merciless partisan habit of thought upon the part of the 
Republican leadership, which has led them to show hope of 
party prosperity coming through national disaster. [Applause 
on the Democratie side. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say to this House, and the next year’s 
events will bear me out, that the Money Trust has not passed. 
The Democratic leadership in the hour when it should have 
fought, faltered. In a situation controlled by special privilege, 
confidence is always an essential to prosperity, and special 
privilege, unchallenged in this country and undestroyed, can 
destroy confidence; and special privilege has been busy in the 
last six months. Your Democratic Pujo committee brought in 
specific remedy after remedy which, if adopted, would have met 
fairly and squarely, face to face, the great enemy of this Nation, 
the Money Trust. But you rejected the specific remedies of the 
Pujo committee, chjef among them the prohibition of interlock- 
ing directorates. You Democrats voted that provision down in 
caucus, you voted it down in the Committee of the Whole, you 
defeated it upon record vote in the House, and it was defeated 
in the Senate. 

I say to you as one American talking to others, you can not 
afford to palter with this enemy. He is yours, as well as he 
is mine. He will not cease fighting at some gentle love-tap, 
at some timid compromise, at some half-way measure, at some 
half-baked enactment. “Be slow of entrance to a quarrel, but 
being in bear it so the opposed may beware of you.” In this 
bill you rejected specific remedies. You allowed the special 
interests by pretended dissatisfaction with the measure to 
bring about a sham battle, and the sham battle was for the pur- 
pose of diverting you people from the real remedy, and they 
diverted you. The Wall Street bluff has worked. You struck a 
weak half blow, and time will show that you have lost. You 
could have struck a full blow and you would have won. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. NEELEY]. 

Mr. NEELEY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I have had occasion 
to indorse some of the splendid sentiments of the gentleman 
who just left the floor; but he, like some of the balance of us, 
gets overenthusiastic at times and hypercritical at others, so 
that he loses the balance and the poise he might otherwise have. 
He says this bill was framed in haste, forgetting that for over 
seven months it has received the earnest and careful considera- 
tion of the Banking and Currency Committee of this House and 
for nearly six months the consideration of the same committee 
in the Senate. True it is that it has not taken the Democrats 


The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
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as long to revise the currency as it did the Republic 
revise the tariff; but we have now alli but completed the job 
and here present in seven months the sum total of our ep 
deavors, so perfect in the whole that the gentleman fro Kan. 
sas [Mr. Murpock], representing as he does the leadership of 
an opposition party, pledges his support to the work that has 
been achieved. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

While we are passing it might be well to call attention to the 
fact that when the Aldrich-Vreeland bill, which this subs. 
tutes, was presented to the entire Banking and Currency Com. 
mittee, where it was then pending, the Democratic membership 
of that committee were denied the privilege of baving q cop 
of the bill, and the party to which the gentleman then belonge} 
reported the bill without the Democratic membership of the 
committee ever having seen or read it. When the pil! Was 
reported to the House for passage a rule was brought in from 
the Committee on Rules limiting debate to four hours on q 
bill that none but the Republican members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee had ever read, and it was an objection py 
the now chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee that 
brought a printed copy of that bill before the House for the first 
time. It came fresh from the printer, green and wet, and was 
rushed through under the rule, practically without considera. 
tion and without amendment. 

I know this bill is not perfect, and I hope that before the 
end of this Congress it will be amended by placing in it an 
adequate bank-guaranty law. It ought to have been in this 
bill. When we made our fight in the committee the four gen- 
tlemen who were denominated insurgents, Filipinos, obstruc- 
tionists, recalcitrants, fought for a decent bank-guaranty law. 
We opposed then, as we did in the caucus, the consolidation of 
banks and the granting of the savings-bank privilege to insti- 
tutions already too powerful. We contended then, as we did 
in the caucus, for a provision prohibiting the interlocking of 
directors, so broad in its scope as to force competition between 
groups now allied for their own selfish purposes. We contended 
with all the power at our command for six-months agricul 
tural paper; we contended for the extension of the privilege 
of making farm loans by national banks from nine months to 
five years; and we fought to lay the foundation for a compre 
hensive farm-loan plan. Had the things we contended for then 
been accepted upon the part of the Banking and Currency Con- 
mittee or by this House there would have been but one change 
made in this bill as it now comes from the conference con- 
mittee, and that the guaranty of bank deposits. Then, instead 
of the Senate taking the credit for presenting a bill favoring 
the recognition of agricultural credits, this House would have 
received the whole and entire credit for the first recognition 
of the agriculturist in currency legislation since this Gov- 
ernment was established. The gentleman is mistaken, however, 
when he says that the interlocking-directorate proposition is 
dead and that the Pujo committee recommendations are buried. 
A motion was made in the Democratic caucus to send my inter- 
locking-directorate amendment to the Judiciary Committee. and 
it was sent there with specific instructions and directions to re 
port a bill preventing interlocking directors, not only between 
banking institutions, but between all industrial corporations; and 
when this has been done the Pujo committee and the Stanley 
committee may well join in singing the doxology, for they have 
not been in vain. [Applause.] $ 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kansis 
has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, Andrew Jackson, 2 Democrat. 
destroyed the second Bank of the United States, which was le 
cated in my district in Philadelphia, because it was a central 
bank presumed to be under the control of one man. Andrew 
Jackson wanted to decentralize the banks and succeeded 
doing so, to the great distress of the country. The an oa 
Andrew Jacksons who have brought in this bill would make t . 
original Andrew Jackson turn in his grave. Why? Peeataies 
the name of “popular rule” they have built up ° ban ned 
system more firmly centralized under the authority eam 
man than the United States Bank was under Nicholas Bi © 
The President of the United States now becomes the a. 
dictator of the finances of the country. He appolnls © 
trolling board of seven men, all of whom may belong ' a of 
litical party, although it is in the minority. H's ae 
the Treasury, under his direction, is to rule supreme w ~ seal 
differences of opinion arise between himself and the o> oa 
reserve board. And only one member of that poard is te 
out of office while the President is in office. solute than 

‘Could the authority of one man be made more abso" spout? 
that? And by what “popular rule” is this brought 


ans to 
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The Democratic caucus considers a bill im secret session for 
~era] months. The Representatives of a majority of the 
bave no voiee in its preparation. It is brought into the 
. and passed in a day. The Senate receives the bill, and 
, Democratic Representatives ponder over it for months. It 
- forced through the Senate and, returns to the House so 
need in form that even the Democratic committee: chair- 
of the Heuse declares that if passed; it will result in a 
ritabl turnalia of inflation,’ In 40 minutes, less time 
thon it takes to read: the bill, the House is, allowed to: consider 
+ “Then it goes to conferenee. And the people whose money is 
.. ake are “im the saddle” and “ popular rule’ is supreme. 





' rhe Senate appoints nine conferees to meet three conferees of 
tho House nnd adjust the: differences between the two bodies. 
W en they get into: action, the nine “ popular-rule” Senate con-| 
forees are boiled down: to six Democrats. The three “ popular- 
mnie” conferees of the House are reduced to two Democrats: 
Republicans are excluded from the conference. ‘“ Popular 
mle” now rests with the six Senators and the two little giants | 
of the House—the gentleman: from Virginia [Mr Grass] and! 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr: Korety}. 
Mr. GLASS. We confess: 
Mr. MOORE. Yow are entitled to do so: 
The bill is now brought back to the House in a 58-page docu- 


” 


ment in triple columns and a 30-page closely printed report, 
which the House is to aecept after two hours’ discussion in| 
order that the President and the Members may go off on their: | 
holiday vacations. And what is the principal change we are | 
to yote upon after the two hours’ diseussion? On page 24 of | 
the comparative print we find that “ popular rule” in the steel- | 
bound Democratic conference has restored to the President, as 
one of his Federal reserve board, the Comptroller of the Cur- | 
rency, wkom he was in danger of losing under the Senate bill. | 


Only one of the seven members of the Federal reserve board 
will go out of office during the President’s term: Will the six 
others stand by the President and his Secretary of the Treasury 
inst any order given by the President? If he plays: polities 
to perpetuate his power, will they resist him? 
herefore the popular rule which Andrew Jackson strove for 
against the rule of Nicholas Biddle, of the United States Bank, 
erthrown by the Demoeratic Party and the President be- 
comes the absolute dictator of the public and private resources 
of the country which find their way into the national banks un- 
der the new system. Such tremendous: power for good or ill 
was never granted to any President, nor has so great am in- 
(ducement to perpetuate the pewer of any party been vouch- 
safed to any man in the histery of this country. 

This bill, apart from, its many danger points and imperfee- 
tions, is a travesty upon Demoeoecracy’s so-called “ popular rule.” 
It is a confession of dictation. and absolutism the like of which 
has no parallel in. Ameriean annals, 

Mr. HAYES. Mr, Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 

man from New York [Mr. Piarr]. 
Mr. PLATT. Mr, Speaker, it has. been: well said by the gen- 
Ueman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] and by others that this is.a 
sreit Measure—one: of the greatest measures that has. passed 
tt s House of Representatives and the Congress of the United | 
States for a long time.. I want to congratulate my Democratic 
friends for the large measure of success they have attained in 
making the measure largely a, good. measure, but at the same 
ume T want to point out to them that they are enacting this 
creit Measure with some very serious defects, and with a. certain 
am unt of fear and trembling, under the party. lash and. under 
“ireat from the President that there would be no. Christmas 
anners unless it was. passed at once. And yet what have you 
“one, gentlemen? You are passing a. great measure which the 
vemnocratic Party is going to take credit for and. on. the end of 
you are extending a Republican. measure which you have 
Tcined in most unmeasured terms on the floor of this House. 
cae 'S nothing you have condemned more roundly and ve- 
fore than the Vreeland-Aldrich Inw. It Has been cursed 
a Oe end of this Hall to the other by gentlemen on the 
)_-t side of the House, and yet this bill extends. it for one year 
ur oie Democratic friends are afraid this bill may not be 
veliC proot, 

= GLASS. May I interrupt my colleague? 

at PLA rT. Certainly. 
ter GLASS. Is it not fair to state that while we are extend- 
eo We Vreeland-Aldrich Act we are amending it so as to make 
Gp yattabte to the people of the country? We reduce the tax, 
nin. Deople may get the currency sliould tliey need it. [Ap- 
i ey on the Democratic side.] 

“a ee LAT r. Oh, I admit you are mating it more avaflable; 
“" tie same time it is a Republican measure which you 





have very much condemned; but you found it necessary’ to put 
it into this bill. 

Mr. GLASS: As a’ Republican measure it was not oper 
ative; as a Democratic measure it may be operative. [Ap 
plause on the Democratic side. } 

Mr; PLATT. Well, I hope it will not be needed, bet there is 
a good deal in this bill based on the Vreeland-Aldrich bill 
besides; and that is’ one trouble with it. [Laughter.] The cur- 
reney feature of this bill is'‘a scheme whereby the United States 
issues. notes for the banks. It provides for a currency made 
to loan to the banks at a low rate of interest, and that app 
as a tremendous special privilege given to privately controlled 
banking institutions. Other organizations of the country, like 


the farmers and workingmen, will ask why, if the United St 


| cam issue its Treasury notes to loan to banks at one-half of 


per cent interest, it can not issue notes to loan to them at 2 
per cent. Andit is a perfectly logical conclusion that is goin 
to give you a whole lot of trouble. I agree with everytl 
that my colleague the gentleman from California [Mr. Hay: 
has said—that the notes issued under this bill ought to be bat 
notes. The banks are to keep the reserves and in redeem 
them, but for some reason unknown, or perhaps not entirely u 
known, you lave characterized these notes as Government note 
when really they are practically bank notes and- 

Mr. GLASS. I will ask the gentleman if, under the national 
bank act, a distinctly Republican measure, you have not been 
loaning currency to the banks for 50 years on their collateral, 
while not loaning to farmers? [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Mr: PLATT. No; we have not. We have been depositing 
money and taking security for it. You can call that a loan if 
you want to, but it is a deposit. Under this bill the Govern- 
ment lends its notes to the banks at a low rate of interest and 
the banks loan the same notes to the people at a high rate of 
interest, and this is a special privilege. 

Mr. KORBLY. fs it not a fact that the banks put up 140 
per cent of security to get these berrowed notes you speak of? 

Mr. PLATT. I think they are secured sufficiently. I agree 
with the gentleman from Virginia and the gentleman from 
Indiana, in that the notes are probably secure, but you have 
got to explain from now on what business they have to read 
as Government notes when they ought to be bank notes standing 
on’ the security of good banking and a sufficient reserve. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPBAKER. Tle time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Lrnprercu] is reeog- 
nized. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker; I am mindful of a picture 
in life. It is that of the school children of to-day, throuztiout 
all parts of this country, being taught the principles of conser- 
vation—told that it is not their generation alone to conserve 
for, but that they must build for all the future as well; told 
to conserve the forests, the minerals, the waters, the soils, and 
all the things required for the use of humanity: This is being 
taught in all the schools and the homes. For example: 

Nevis is a small village located in one of nature’s beautiful 
parks in northern Minnesota. In the early summer I accepted 
an invitation to address the people at a fair which was held at 
Nevis last October. You Democrats issued one of your caucus 
decrees to put the House out of work just previous, therefore 
FP was able to comply with my promise. I went straight from 
Washington to Nevis. 

Soon affer my arrival at Nevis Prof. R. M. Washburn, of 
the State university, who was at Nevis to lecture in the interest 
of farming, seized’ me by the arm. The professor was aglow 
with enthusiasm and requested me to follow him. I could un- 
derstand that some grand object lesson was in store. Sure 
enough, he led me to a liall and had me stand where I could 
overlook an exhibit of agricultural and horticultural products, 
and also various kinds of needlework, drawings. and other 
industrial products of the people there. “ This,’* he said, “is 
one of many fairs that I liave attended. Behold this exhibit.” 

It was, indeed, a benutifnl sight to anyone who would asso- 
ciate alY that he saw there, in all its relations to the world as 
well as to the people there. “See,” said Mr. Washburn, “the 
schoel children’s exhibit. What does that suggest to you along 
the conservation line?’ Mr. Washburn looked like a mountain 
of compreliension; and it was plain that he expected me to rise 
to the importance of the suggestion. He was net a mere en- 
thusiast. He knew that there was more than appeared on the 
surface. He knew the difference between the rearing of chil- 
dren in the country and rearing them in the great cities. He 
suggested some of these differencesall favorable to the chil: 
dren on the farms and in the yillages. They will have the best 
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of it in the coming struggle for the settlement of the great 
social problems. 

The village folks, joined by their neighbor farmers, had col- 
lected together the evidences of the intelligence and thrift of 
the exhibitors and the productivity and adaptability of the cli- 
mate and soils for certain agricultural and horticultural prod- 
ucts. It was, of course, not the first such exhibit that I had 
seen, but just then, direct from the Nation’s Capital and the do- 
ings of Congress, the importance of what had been suggested to 
me and my own observations along the lines of human industry 
everywhere, linked in their relations directly and indirectly with 
the acts of Congress, made an extraordinary and vivid impres- 
sion on my mind. 

Is all this to make humanity more prosperous and happy? If 
it were so, it would be well, for above all things it is important 
to conserve to men and women the products that result from 
their intelligence and industry. That is the hope of the world. 

tut that kind of conservation has been almost wholly neglected. 

Congress appropriates more to protect the hogs, cattle, and dumb 
animals than it dees to preserve satisfactory conditions among 
the people. 

The things that are taking place at Nevis in a way are taking 
place in the agricultural districts everywhere. It is being sup- 
plemented in the factories, in the mines, on the railways, and 
in the various industries where people are working to produce 
the necessaries of life. To conserve these people and their chil- 
dren in health, prosperity, and happiness is the real conserva- 
tion problem—to conserve the products of their own energy for 
their own use, and not for the purpose of giving it to pay inter- 
est on credit supported by themselves, but paid to bankers and 
others. That is the real problem that is before Congress in the 
consideration of the currency bill, but the currency bill fails in 
this respect. It simply gives the bankers the privilege of ex- 
tending credits to charge the people interest on, while the Goy- 
ernment is to support it. 

I doubt that any Member would intentionally 
people, but it known that the Money Trust is adroit in 
its plans to defeat those who dare to oppose it. Members who 
oppose it are subject to all kinds of attempts to injure their 
reputation back in their districts. The trusts control some of 
the newspapers and have them and other agents at work. These 
libel, slander, and hatch up all sorts of schemes in the hopes 
to start the people themselves to making unfavorable comments 
about Members whom the trusts wish to remove from Congress, 
But the people have diseovered this and are not often fooled 
by them. So now the Money Trust has supplementary 
schemes, and try them out with some success in molding legis- 
lation. This scheme has been to make the people believe that 
the trusts are opposed to the very thing that the trusts favor. 





wrong the 


is 


it is assumed that the people will favor what the trusts 
openly claim to be against. Smoothly the Money Trust 


has played a game of fake opposition to allay the suspicicns 
of the public while it put through Congress its plan to shape 
this new bill. Members have voted for it who never would 
have done so if they did not believe the people wanted it. 
One of the shrewdest things that has occurred in connection 
with this bill was a speech made within the walls of this Capi- 
tol by a very distinguished person in opposition to the bill. 
I believe that speech to have been made for the very purpose 
of giving it a better chance to pass. 

The new law will create inflation whenever the trusts want 
inflation. It may not do so immediately, but the trusts want a 
period of inflation, because all the stocks they hold have gone 
down, because the people got suspicious of them in the investiga- 
tions and refused to buy. They have been dropping for a long 
time. Now, if the trusts can get another period of inflation, they 
figure they can unload the stocks on the people at high prices 
during the excitement and then bring on a panic and buy them 
back at low prices. Formerly they worked the stocks up and 
down several times a year to fleece the people, but the people 
have been keeping out of stocks for a while. Excitement, it is 
hoped by the trusts, will bring them back. 

Several in both House and Senate voted against this bill 
because their votes were not necessary to carry it. But if it 
stood in danger of losing, like the 23 Democrats who a few 
sessions since came to the rescue of the standpat Republicans 
to save as much of the gag rules as possible, here too, I repeat, 
if it were necessary to save from defeat this Money Trust bill, 
there would be a sacred and trusted “ 23,” so to term it, on 
hand to help pass the bill. 

This act establishes the most gigantic trust on earth, such as 
the Sherman Antitrust Act would dissolve if Congress did 
not by this act expressly create what by that act it prohibited. 
When the Presideut sigus this act the invisible government by 
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— 
the money power, proven ‘o exist by the Money 
tion. will be legalized. 

The bill establishes regional banks to be owned by the 
banks. The United States Treasury collects taxes froy 
people. These it will deposit in the regional banks, but wi 
no interest or at least very little. These banks wi|| be 
trolled by nine directors—three of them selected by the }; 


Trust investiga. 


other 
» the 
ll get 

con- 


Reserve Board and six by the banks. That will give the eae 
full control, with the privilege of the three other directors > 


look on and see how slick they will do it. It will work 0 

in about this way: All the taxes collected from the people - 
the United States officers will be deposited jin the regina 
banks. Those of the people who have any money wii! deposit 
it in the local banks. The people who are compelled tp ber 
row will go to the local banks and borrow that money it 
will be the same money that their neighbors and thei; o. 
loved Government, the United States, deposited in the rot 
‘They will give their notes for these loans to the loca! heate 
The local banks will send the notes to the regional banks whic), 
they own. ‘The regional banks will take them to the people's 
Government, the United States, and have some more money 
printed. This the local banks will get. This may pe loaned 
to manufacturers, merchants, etc., and their notes taken, and 
these notes again may be sent to the regional banks to 9» 
through the same process to get some more money from the 
United States—and so on the endless chain will continue. Th»; 
is the financial end of it. Then comes the domestic. Of coum 
we all know, and I shall explain the process later, that al) this 
interest is added to the price of the things we buy, or if we are 
the original producer, subtracted from the things we sell, or jy 
case we are wageworkers it is subtracted from our wages or 
made up by extra hours of work. The consequence is that the 
farmer's wife, the wageworker’s wife, and others’ wives who are 
not supported by the usury system, are compelled to work long. 
long days in their domestic toil, and their daughters are sent to 
be the servants of the usurers, and their husbands are kept in 
the field, at the bench, or other place of toil, all to pay the 
usury that has been supported by the old system and enlarged 
on by this new fraud. When I hear politicians talk about a 
progressive administration, and then review this bil!, which is t 
be a Christmas gift to the Money Trust, I pity the innocent 
children all over this land—defenseless they are, but the burden 
created by this act in lieu of a promise for liberation from the 
false old system that has made 94,000,000 people industrial 
Slaves, is a shame that should make the administration seek 
its own oblivion. 

The trusts may have temporary prosperity by reason of this 
act. They control the banking interests. This is a great grant 
to the banks, immensely more than they had a right to expect 
even from a subservient Congress. But their triumph is the 
loss of the people. The people may not know it immediately, 
but the day of reckoning is only a few years removed. The 
trusts will soon realize that they have gone too far even for 
their own good. This act places the jackscrew and the vise 
completely within their hands, and the squeezing process which 
they will apply to force the Jast bit of energy from the toilers 
to enrich the wealthy will go to the point of maddening the 
people. 

Since there is no hope to stop this Congress from passing this 
bill, I shall discuss a few of the principles involved and the 
ways and means for the people to make a declaration of inde 
pendence to relieve themselves from the money power. This 
they will be able to do by taking control of Congress. 

The bill is of such far-reaching injustice that I feel it my duty, 
preliminary to considering some~ fundamental principles 
volved, to make some observations on the system that has made 
it possible to prevent Members of Congress from preparing @ 
good bill and forcing a vote ypon it. 

The Money Trust caused the 1907 panic, and thereby forced 
Congress to create a National Monetary Commission, which 
drew a bill in the interests of the Money Trust, but Congres 
did not dare to pass the bill as coming from that ¢ ee a 
The main features of that bill, however, were copied into 
bill. In 1912 I made a speech predicting that that would ® 
done, and, further, that the Money Trust would cause ha y 
stringency in order to force its bill through Congress. *" 
has now taken place. This bill is passed by Congress ® 
Christmas present to the Money Trust. li 

The political cowardice existing in this Capito: 
adequate reform until the people themselves realize ee 
the burden that is placed on thém by the interest, banks and 
rents, and profits allowed by law, and collected by b# 
others who control centralized wealth. 


ol will prevent 
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The money power overawes the legislative and executive | stockholders on the credit of the Government. But inasmuch 
s of the Nation and ef the States. I have seen these forces | as there is no way to make Members who are subservient to the 


ed during the different stages of this bill. It has convinced | bosses remedy a fraud on the people, I shal! first observe the 
etal the people can secure no help from Congress until | system of politics that has made it possible to perpetrate the 
nblic sentiment is directed to a specific bill in the people’s inter- | plan. I do this with the hope of interesting the people to arise 
ee There has been a strong sentiment for reform, but it has | in their own behalf. 


not been directed to a specific remedy, and, therefore, the Barnum, the great showinan and entertainer of children, small 
Money Trust has taken advantage of the sentiment, and under | as well as those grown up, is said to have said something like 
disguise has put forward its own bill—the bill that is about to | this: 

pecome a law. Had the people presented a bill and demanded The American people love to be humbugged. 


Congress to pass it, Congress would not dare to pass this bill Plainly, intelligent observers can see that Congressmen know 


that if Barnum said that, he erred. ‘Senators and Representa- 
tives know that the American people hate to be humbugged. 
That may be inferred, because they take infinite pains to con 
ceal the fact that Congress is the greatest of humbugs. We 
hear much about Wall Street fleecing the lambs, but that is not « 
“patehin” in comparison with what the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives humbug the voters. The people have spotted Wall 
Street and do not trust it. We expect Wall Street to cheat. 
Wall Streeters have not taken an oath to serve the people, but 
Senators and Representatives have. Wal! Streeters could not 
| cheat us if Senators and Representatives did not make a hum- 
bug of Congress. 


as a Christmas present to the Money Trust, 

Eyen the House bill was a vicious bill, and I so stated it be- 
fore. but it could hardly be worse than the old law. It might 
be better, but the Senate amendments have completely legalized 
a gigantic trust and reenacted the old Aldrich-Vreeland emer- 
cency currency act of 1908. It skows how persistent the trusts 
are to control those in power. The Democrats here then, and 
many of them are still in Congress, all voted against that bill, 
and now when in power all of the Democratic Senators and 
all but two of the Democratic Representatives in the House 
yote for it. 

The grandiloquent attempt is being made to make the people 

’ nelieve that the control of the money system is being taken out 
of the banks and placed in the Government. There never was 
a more deceptive attempt than this. The people are principally 
interested in how to get money when they need it and what it 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| THE FARCE OF PARTY CONTROL IN CONGRESS. 

The division of Congress into political parties is a crime. 
No intelligent person who has been here long doubts that the 
will cost them. » tae bill Sk oes Pra a to ——— money et eines tua See aioe ened oe tet ecaaahe pos alg ” 
m the credi ) ect more interest. : on : , =< 8 S se. 
Oe ae cae von Gaal cea otanat scialate. cine has like The party of Abraham Lincoln was created because there was 
powers with reference to finances that the Interstate Commerce eS ” es ea eee a . a 
Commission has ar reference i Framaiia to-oen ies siisceiaeeciuiallllaesetieniedatinen mies dehetiene ae = 

to deceive or ¢ z ; 8 vital, : oe ae an aaa 
ee autremasiraes tahaaieael eeaines mien among the people. All the political problems now existing are 
sion can regulate rates to be charged shippers, but the Federal ge and should be settled on the basis of business judg- 
reserve boar av yn y 1 B of 7 : 
re that banhesd Nites CMabaie Wamitiecs' an decir” oa It is contrary to the plain interests of tlle people and of 
~ This te the Aldrich bill in disguise, the difference being that | Sovermment itself to have the bosses fence the people into 
by this bill the Government issues the money, whereas by the | various political pastures to oppose each other. There are now 
Aldrich bill the issue was to be controlled by the banks. No one ae eeadiibe tetiaeneectinn those fostered by a division of the 
should be cely “ rever, ‘ > 5 2 a — : 

Gn be deceived by Chat change, Rowrercr, for by this bill the | ho people, Individually and collectively, should use every 
optional with them whether they will take it or not. If they do, | means possible to destroy the existing boss system. Individually 
ther will control it without limit. Wall Street will control the | 4 collectively they may have to work within one party to 
anal on easily through this bill as ‘tad have heretofore. It | 2Sttey government by other parties as well as to prevent gov- 
makes no difference that the money can not be secured from the | ¢Tment by the party within which they work. If the existing 
rea tate ye it i machinery is bad and is the only thing left that we can use, 
—veneeearen a stocks and paper based on stock qambiing, sue and it is required to destroy the false structure, it should be 
the Wall Street banks have enough commercial and other dis- ‘and : 

they cat and will 0Mgh 1e-aneuee en tee hots cadatere penne | Congress was not originally a humbug, but it developed into 
to explait tha eople. I do not believe ‘einen intelli vent ny one by reason of its division into political parties. The Repub- 
son ts simple eon ht not know that what I + Ao is a Fm t lican Party was not originally a humbug, but political bosses 
truth Yeu will a cal rised to see how uickls th one ‘al got control after the slavery problem was settled and its ad- 
interests will accept this bill There will be ~ delay about th it ministration became a humbug, and for that reason it met de- 
They may not oauaae it but it will be done just th as e This feat. The Democratic Party was not originally a humbug, but 
is merely one be noveniitnahaiieanan of bills that ame aes be ased in that, too, the bosses got control and its administration de- 
as promises to the le to fool them. The ill be told aaa veloped into a humbug and is one now, and for that reason 
the next one will cure Qitenil And when a onat one wanted should be defeated. The Progressive Party did not start as a 
then it will be the next after that, and so it will continue till th * | humbug, but if it should obtain power and undertake as a 
people look into the matte themselves It is all a pretense as party to govern the Nation its administration would develop 
the purpose of makin the people belic ve that a thin oa into a humbug, the same as the other parties while in power did. 
coming, and in the eieatiiiend a etathnnaiieteen an have See My colleague from Iowa [Mr. Woop], chairman of the na- 
more millions at the people’s expense. Fete & tional Republican congressional committee, is one of the best 

In view of s | Members in this House and is independent and progressive. 
all aoa the conditions that I bave in part described and The December Reflector publishes an article by Mr. Woop, dis- 
all - - mee I am convinced that the greatest pros- closing that he (using his language) — 
ects for re peo i § 5S ii é 
measures cna : ae ne cee oe pain Believes that the American people, when they register their wili at 
ti 6 40's pes em to ngress an emand their adop- | the polls, are actuated by a desire either to continue existing conditions 
gre If it is left to Congress to draft bills, they will be drafted | or remedy unsatisfactory ones— 

n the interest of the Money Trust as the present bill has been. And that— 

aa ‘e have much more to gain from their own work than | .i0n their judgment is adverse to the Republican administration, it 
“ity generally realize. They are paying for all the things that | pehooves our party— 

are being done, and they have the opportunity, if they al Meaning the Republican— 

fruit themselves of it, to so organize that they may secure the | to determine the underlying reasons for the change and apply the neces- 
ci vt their own industry, instead of letting the parasites | sary correctives. 

eas, P Men and women should not drudge as they do. All Mr. Woon’s statement is additional evidence of what I claim 
am ‘S hecessary for them to avoid it is to so govern that they | as a reason why no party should control Congress, What he 

Joy the results from their own energy. points out as the reason for the people registering their disap- 

“ORROWERS FORCED TO APPLY TO THE MONEY TRUST. proval is continually happening because of party government in 





8} 


wae enge any Member to show how any person can get | Congress and in legislatures. 

a | ider this bill without going to a bank for it, and I also The people can not by that system register their wants. 
oan “lige any Member to show me one syllable in the bill that | They can only vote to negative what has been, if they think 
con” ate the bank in the least in the amount of interest that | that a different vote will not get still worse results, and some- 


ar ‘irge. The power of the banks has been increased to | times they are willing to take a long chance. They vote to 
*pand credits and collect interest ‘from the people for their | eliminate the worst of the existing evils. That is what party 
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government amounts to. That is not affirmative government 
by the people, but it is negative. It will take the people very 
much longer to get their rights that way than by a more direct 
control—that is, government by Congress itself. Each district 
should be responsible for its own Member and hold him respon- 
sible to the district instead of letting him be bound and gagged 
by a political party boss. 

This is inherently 2» National Government, and that is why 
party government is unsuecessful in dealing with the economic 

We have changed from one party to the other, and 
uncertainty that is created makes harder times. If we had 
2 people’s Congress, there would be stability. We could then 
solve the economic problems in the interest of all the people. 
There would be continuous improvement. ‘ 

In most cases political parties have had their origin fer good 
cause. I hold no brief against any party operating in its preper 
place. In fact, parties may be of great service. But I hold a 
brief from my constituency to register the strongest protest and 
opposition that I ean against any party usurping the powers of 
Congress. 

I have watched the operations of false government by party 
that make Senators and Representatives who subordinate them- 
selves to party rule practice perjury and treason galore. In 
some cases their wrongful acts are hidden and screened by rules 
and practices adopted in order to enable them to do that. But 
in other cases they believe, if done in the party name, it will be 
forgiven—even approved by a partisan constituency—and in 
those cases Members proceed boldly, as if to do a thing in the 
name of a party is justified, however much it conflicts with the 
people’s rights. 


problems. 


the 





CAUCUS IN CONGRESS 18S CONSPIRACY. 


The caucus crime is one of the methods used. The people 
are told that the caucus is justified when it begets better legis- 
lation. The bosses are very careful not to explain that the 
caucus is resorted to principally to prevent 
favorable to the people. Of course the bosses know that some 
improvement will be forced, aud they resort to the caucus to 
keep it as little as they think the people will accept without 
giving the bosses trouble. The caucus keeps it at the least. 

The correct name for a caucus is “conspiracy.” The con- 
spiracy here is to usurp the powers of Congress and do as little 
for the people as it is thought the people will accept. I have 
been fighting the caucus system and the secret meetings of com- 
mittees ever since I came to Congress. When I began the stand- 


pat press poked fun and ridicule at me for doing that. The 
whole country is new fighting to kill “king caucus.” Even 
Collier’s Weekly, which ordinarily supports the Democrats, 


mildly criticizes them by publishing in a 
lowing: 

The caucus system, even in the form in which the Democratic Party 
is now using it, is doomed and will net last beyond the present session. 
It is against the present spirit, and it is not consistent with present- 
day ethics and politics. 

It is not enongh to destroy the caucus conspiracy, however. 
Party government is practically the same thing as caucus goy- 
ernment. I fought party government from my first entry into 
Congress. I believe I am the pioneer in the fight. Among 
others, Collier's Weekly in said in September, 1913: 

With the beginning of the coming the power of the caucus 
will be a thing of the past. As soon as this happens there may very 
well come a break-up in the parties, which is the necessary preliminary 
to a new line-up in the United Staies—-a normal division between men 
whose minds and interests are conservative and those whose minds and 
interests are liberal. 

Collier’s Weekly, however, did not correctly estimate the 
Democratic bosses in Congress, for the Democratic Senators in 
this now regular session held caucuses to regulate the currency 
bill that should pass the Senate. 

SECRET MEETINGS TO DECEIVE 


1913 number the fol- 


aga 


Ba 


session 


PUBLIC, 

I introduced a resolution myself in the House Banking and 
Currency Committee te have all its meetings open to the public, 
so that the public would know what was being done by the com- 
mittee. The liberal press supported it, the stand-pat press op- 
posed it; but it got publicity both ways, and the majority of 
the committee did not dare to make a record against the public 
demand. So my resolution passed. But note what was done to 
evade it. The Democratic members, who were in the majority, 
called no more meetings of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee until they had held numerous secret meetings and fixed 


up a bill, and then they called a meeting of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, Which was simply to report it te the 
House. Minor »mendments were allowed. Four that I offered 


were accepted, and I think an equal number offered by my col- 
league, Mr. SMiruH, of my own State, and three or four others. 
But ali the amendments of vital importance were voted down 


on the express statement made by more than one member of the 
committee that he could not vote for an amendment not as 
sistent with the Democratic caucus. 

That is the way these secret meetings and secret cq 
oad to defraud the people by preventing the best i 
slation. 


UCUSes 
ind of leg. 


POLITICAL PATRONAGE, 


The political bosses maintain their position by patro 
The Democratic and Republican Party bosses have been equally 
guilty in using patronage as a means to bribe. It costs the 
bosses nothing, as the people pay the salary of all appointeas 
and the bosses use them to carry on their campaigns to foo! the 
voters. 

Any new party that is actually progressive and any og 
party becoming actually progressive will advocate that publie 


nage, 


the 


| appointive offices be distributed in the proportion of the respective 
| numerical strength of the parties. Any official who is progressive 


| more difficulty. 
| SO, among the people. 
legislation most | 


| 





and honest in his administration, if he has appointments to m ike 
will, so far as possible, distribute them amongst the several 
parties in the proportion of their voting. That would insure 
freedom, remove prejudice, create a wise and natural checking 
for efficiency, and give general respect. To practice that would 
change this from a factional government, as it is now, to 4 
people’s government. 

This is not a mere academic problem. I wish to explain what 
sort of a deal so-called party government has given the people, 

FORMER GREAT ADVANTAGES SACRIFICED. 


There was a time within the generation of those now gov. 
erning that the conditions in this country promised the people 
exceedingly good results. Conditions originally were all right, 
But under party government, officered by men long in Congress, 
and some of them still here, we have been getting into more and 
There is a very serious dissatisfaction, justly 
They have been deprived of the results 
that the advantages originally promised them. 

Consider conditions as they were and then the results. While 
the politica) parties started with things in excellent shape, 
and while some of the men then and still in office had a chance 
to conserve to the public the natural advantages, things went 
wrong. They did not so much as file a protest, because they 
wanted to “stand in” so they could appoint their supporters 
postmasters er to some other office that the people pay salaries 
to. Instead of the people now possessing the natural advan- 
tages the trusts have gotten and capitalized them, and the 
salaries of patronage officials are paid out of the people's daily 
earnings. 

WHY LONGER TRUST THOSE WHO FAILED? 

How can we expect the same system and the same men that 
failed to conserve the advantages that the public so recently 
had are going to rise to the present emergency to reinvest the 
people with their sacrificed advantages? The problems were 
simple when they took charge, but now they are complex. If 
the public is made to believe that the political parties and the 
men who have run the ship of state on to the rocks can be 
trusted because they profess to be progressives, after the votes 
are counted, but never were progressive before. then our clil- 
dren are to be pitied for the results that would come from the 
credulity of their parents. 

The stockholders of the Hartford & New England Railway 


| Co., when they found the company in trouble and its resources 


squandered, discharged the officers. The company is now doing 
better. It would profit the people to put the politicians and 
bosses and the political parties out of Congress. They have 
squandered the Nation’s resources. 

Men and parties who are forced to become progressives, or to 
say that they are, because the voters have demanded progres 
before the officeholders and the party bosses have seen the a 
sity, can not be depended upon to see any necessity for “—— 
progress until the voters force it. They may still furt vaoed 
lay progress by caucus-secret committee meetings and —. 
to screen the boss system. Many of those who were stane be 
ters when the progressive movement began and now preteit 


. ning > pro- 
| be progressive are solely so for the purpose of stopping the | 


gressive movement from materializing into full beuvefits. 


THE LOSSES. 

Let us review some of the advantages that 
have been lost or impaired by party government | 
by political bosses, some of whom are still in offic: a 
ing their utmost to keep the political parties in cc» 
gress, iS ress 

The people did own the Jands and the miner’ oe . 
gave half of the lauds and practically all of (0 ee ie 
corporations, or left the way open for them to * " 


we had and that 
t administered 
and are tty 
of Con- 
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minerals. Congress allowed speculators to secure the Govern- 
ment’s most valuable forests. 

Congress permitted the valuable patents and patentable in- 
ventions to be monopolized, so as to give a monopoly of their use. 
Congress permitted transportation companies to establish 
eystems of discrimination favoring certain individuals and 
localities, thus causing some individuals to acquire colossal 
fortunes and some communities to stow to unnatural propor- 
tious, all at the expense of an economic general system that 
woul’ be favorable to the public. 

Congress permitted private individuals to monopolize the 
telephone and the telegraph, two great service instruments that 
the public should own. 

Congress has permitted many other valuable instruments and 

conditions to become controlled by special interests. But of 
them all none is so important as those needed for the mediums 
of exchange—the telegraph and the telephone, to communicate 
i, formation; the railways and the waterways, to facilitate the 
physical exchange and the travel; and the money, for the ad- 
iustment of accounts. 
‘These that I mention and some others are con:rolled as 
special privileges by a few persons. They were acquired either 
by grant of Congress or because of the negligence of Congress. 
The public was rich in resources, but its wealth has been 
squindeccd. Watered stock has been issued by the special 
privileges. The public is charged compound interest and profits 
on What it originally owned, but lost through the negligence of 
Congress. That is one of the results of “caucus government” 
by bosses in the name of parties. 

‘The greatest crime of Congress is its currency system. The 
schemiest legislative crime of all the ages is perpetrated by this 
new banking and currency bill. The caucus and the party 
bosses again operated and prevented the people getting the 
benefit of their own Government. The subject of banking and 
currency can be simplified by a few preliminary observations, 

A FEW HINTS ON THE COST OF LIVING. 


Why did Congress create an expensive commission to consist 
of outsiders, which by its expense makes living cost more, when 
there were 200 more Members in the House than are necessary? 

This commission can not inform Congress of anything about 
the cost of living that the Members themselves can not ascer- 
tain from observation of facts that are occurring daily under 
their very eyes. Congressmen draw high salaries. Why was 
not the commission created from their own number? It would 
save the people paying additional expenses to tell Congress 
what any intelligent person can ascertain by watching daily 
occurrences, 

Why does Congress create boards, commissions, and commit- 
tees from the outside to advise it. on matters that Members 
themselves can ascertain from work that should be done by 
their own excessive membership? ‘These boards, committees, 
and commissions are created in order to pay off political debts, 
thereby increasing the cost of living, and also for the purpose 
of giving Congress excuses to delay needed legislation. Most 
of the Congressmen never read the reports. In fact, many of 
the reports are not worth reading. Is it any wonder that the 
public lost its respect for Congress? No intelligent person can 
review its acts and respect it, 

The cost of living will keep going up as long as the laws of 

ae are violated by uneconomic practices, We must pay the 
penalty, 
_ (knew a farmer who owned his land, with modest but good 
buildings and improvements, out of debt, and getting along very 
well, but had no money. He decided to build a fine new house and 
barn, ind buy an automobile. He mortgaged his farm to secure 
the noney, He employed men to do that part of the work that 
ry ind his family could not do. He boarded them. ‘Thereafter 
o hid an annual interest to pay. The mortgage is still on. 
a cost of living is inereased because of high interest, but his 
roe yields him no more income than if the venture had not 
_... Undertaken, Many farmers, and modest citizens in towns, 
sve hortgages with the same result. 


The same principle applies to the human family as a whole 


thieves to the individual. The people are working at many 
ches ' ‘building great cities, railway systems, public buildings, 
thines its, etc., as well as harbors, canal systems, and other 
aie to mention them all. These are of a per- 
of Year Character; some of them are expected to last thousands 
of things he people are also working to manufacture all sorts 
that an ‘o entertain the rich and to satisfy their whims, things 
theca ov, -), Deople have no means to enjoy. Notable among 
othor ‘re high-priced automobiles, summer homes, yachts, and 


Special contrivances, 
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In New York City are found examples of the most extrava- 
gant. Other large cities copy so far as they are able. Two new 
railroad terminals in New York City alone cost $200,000,000 ; office 
buildings there by the hundreds cost from $3,000,0000 to 
$25,000,000 each; bridges, tunnels, and underground railways 
alone cost over $1,000,000,000. These are only a few of the 
many things there, but they show the scale of expenses. It 
takes armies of men and women to do the work. Other armies. 
so to speak, are required to supply the contrivances exclusively 
for the rich and idle. 

We have seen that a farmer increased the cost of his living 
by building a new house and barn, buying an automobile, and 
so forth. That principle applies with much greater force to the 
building of great cities, and all the things required in them, and 
the systems of railways and all the other things. Immense 
debts are created on which the people generally are paying the 
interest. It is not necessary to the intelligent to enumerate in 
detail more than a few things. I discussed the high cost of 
living more in detail on the following dates: April 21, 1910; 
February 27, 1912; August 1, 1912; reported in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. . 

SPENDTHRIFT GOVERNMENT 


No one reasonably objects to paying taxes when he gets ful! 
value in a necessary service. The objection is to spendthrift 
government. The Census Bureau has issued a late statement 
showing the cost of governing the cities to be about $1,000,000,000 
annually. No one farm product would pay for this. It would 
take more than all the profit from the raising of corn, wheat, 
oats, and cotton to pay it. 

It costs $35,000,000 to run Boston for one year, equal to about 
$50 per capita; that is over $225 for each of its families. It 
takes about $4.35 per week out of the wages of the head of the 
family. That is for the city expenses alone. In the country 
districts there too we find spendthrift government. In addition 
there is a spendthrift State government that adds still more to 
the cost. Then comes the United States with an annual ex- 
pense exceeding $1,000,000,000 annually. The cost of govern 
ment is constantly increasing. I mention Boston merely to give 
a concrete example. It is the same in other cities. 

Who is paying all this cost, which surely exceeds $500 per 
family, on the average, in the whole United States? The 
farmer, the wage earner, and people generally who earn their 
living—these, the voters, do they realize that they are paying 
for spendthrift government? Are they figuring that because 
their direct taxes may be only a few dollars, and some of them 
none, that they escape the tax? I hope none is so deluded. 
Furthermore, does anyone working for less than $500 think 
that he can not be taxed even to exceed that sum? I hope no 
one is so ignorant as to think that. 

There are many ways to collect taxes indirectly, whether it 
be fair or dishonest. One is to make the laborer, whether it be 
on the farm, in the shop, on the railway, or other place, do 
longer day’s work; one is to pay them less for the time than 
they earn, or, in case of a farmer, less for the product of his 
farm than it is worth; another is to add it to the cost of the 
things they must buy—that is, to the rents, the grocery, the 
clothing, and other bills. It all comes in some form; if not in 
direct taxes, it is concealed in the lower wages paid, or in extra 
hours of labor for which nothing is paid, or, in case it is a 
farmer or other plain producer selling commodities to the middle 
men, it is subtracted from the price. 

It is not the property owner alone who pays the taxes due 
to extravagant government. The owner passes the tax along 
to be paid by the working people, wherever and whatever they 
may be doing. The vast expenditure being made in national 
armaments, on canals, in great buildings, and so forth. and in 
duplicating systems of railways, and all the other great ex 
pense is also passed along to be paid by the plain people. Go 
into any of the ultrafine hotels on any evening and see the enor- 
mous extravagance of guests. It goes on in thousands of 
hotels. The plain people work to pay all that. It all goes to 
jacking up the cost of living. 

I quote the following paragraphs from a speech and resolu 
tion of mine in a previous Congress. It is to show that the 
toilers are not benefited by excessive construction : 

House resolution 636. 


Whereas it is among the declared purposes of our Government to cs 
tablish justice and insure domestic tranquillity and to promote the 
general welfare; and 

Whereas there is a persistent and irrepressible economic conflict now 
everywhere manifest in the economies of production and distribution 
between those who own the principal means, appliances, and wmia- 
terials of socialized production and distribution, on the one hand, 
and the smaller owner and those who perform the social service, 
manual and mental, on the other, and since said conflict, unless soon 
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reconciled, threatens to overthrow all social order: Therefore, among 
other important facts relating to the same, it is important to know— 

(a) That it is a fact that the production of permanent, material, 
capitalistic wealth for speculative and remote future use is so great 
that in its preduction and maintenance it robs the industrial forees 
engaged and consumes the material resources required to pages the 
urgent necessaries of the present day and generation. n that ac- 
count there is now insufficient production and distribution of the 
things necessary to supply the common needs, and therefore most 
people are in want of many of the actual necessaries. This condition 
is largely caused by the overgrowth of the larger cities in this and 
other countries and by the construction of systems of canals, rail- 
ways, buildings, and other permanent structures, many of which are 
built solely for the investment of capital, while tead the energy of 
labor and the use of capital and machinery should be employe in 
the promotion of industries with the main purpose of supplying the 
ne< i for the people’s use, cony nce, and well-being. The 
people’s energies and the material substances are being thus used to 
provide capital with permanent investment. In this way capital ts 
created from the material resources, and is supplemented by_ the 
great wealth that labor adds, but it Is controlled by a few individuals 
whose direct purpose is to use it as a basis on which to collect inter- 
est. dividends, and maintenance cost from the people. The cost of 
living can not be reduced and conditions materially bettered so long 
as so much of the natural resources and energies are employed to 

iuce profits regardless of the service to be secured. 

(>) That it is an economic fact that interest, rent, and dividend in- 
debtedness levied on the present basis are partly made up by enfore- 
ing longer days of labor and reducing wages, partly by deduction 
from the price of the farmer’s products when he sells, partly by 
increasing the price of the necessaries of life that must be purchased 
by the consumers; but even im al! these ways rents, dividends, and 
interest at the rates charged can not all be paid, because it is im- 
90ssible to pay in full, and therefore bankruptcy will be constantly 
fr process and the scale of living low for the majority so long as 
we follow this system. Interest compounded on the large capitalized 
holdings of wealth at the rates commonly charged equals im a few 
years all the country’s resources. Under such a system periodical 
panies are bound to occur. The people can not be prosperous under 
any government that permits a business policy and practice that 
eventually leads them to bankruptey. Since our Government now 
permits and encourages special credit advantages in favor of invested 
capital that obligates the people to pay its owners higher interest, 
rent, and dividends than it is possible for them to pay, property is 
given a more secure status than personal rights, and mueh propery 
is being produced for the purpose of appropriating the energy oO the 
masses for the profit of the few. Under such practices all but the 
favored few suffer. 

(ec) That it is a fact that discriminations exist in our social organi- 
zation, sometimes practiced privately and sometimes publicly, giving 
special favors to individuals, concerns, and localities without eco- 
nomic reason therefor. This in itself creates inequality and increases 
the mmon burdens 

1at it is an economic fact that the burden of production rests 

on the toilers, mental and manual, whether they be on the farm, in 
factory. in the store, or engaged in the sale or distribution of 

> commodities of commerce, or otherwise. They support and main- 
all sociul institutions, whether these pertain to production for 
present or future use, and whether such production furnishes neces- 
saries, pleasures, supplies, or other conditions of life. There is no 
other source from which the necessaries and conveniences may be 
economically secured. Capital, eyen after accumulated, can not main- 
tain itself, but depends upon labor for its value and conservation. 
Even money and credit furnish no material snbstance, but merely 
express a convenient measure of exchange used because of the fiat 
supported by the fact that it is accepted in terms of exchange. The 
cost of living is incr by all persons who are engaged im any 
work of unnecessary duplication; also by those occupied in pro- 
ng things that are not required for the present or future of 
living generation, or naturally incident to the establishment 

of practical working conditions where more permanent construe- 
i i ury. Any undertaking which does not have for its 
production of conditions that produce the necessa- 
s, conveniencies, or luxuries practical to be enjoyed, or for use by 
people generally, or in their distribution, sale, and exchange 
the cost of living. Fellow workers in all useful an 

ry pursuits are coordinate, and are cooperative and not com- 

s under economically governed conditions. Those only are 
who consume without producing an equivalent, either 
lucing the necessaries or in their discribution, sale, and ex- 

fig It is an economie fact that modern machinery, new methods, 

nd better appliances have enormously increased the productive energy 

t I ple Therefore, if economic order governed in the produc- 
ind distribution of things necessary, convenient, and desirable, 
» is ample means by which all industrious people can secure all 
; rensonable and desirable to make them successful. This can 

by very much shorter days of labor than are now being ex- 

y most people in order to work out what proves a burdensome 
under present conditions. It can not, however, be accom- 

ed while each individual pursues indiscriminately this, that, or 
purpose in life without special or even general information 

ir need. Naturally, under the 
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cists, there is an enormous waste of energy and re- 
’ will be idle while the majority will be overworked, 
nderpaid, and therefore deprived of the advantages to which the 
tustrious are entitled. None would lose by creating order out of the 
resent disorder, but all would gain by the elimination of waste and 
I m extravagance 

(e) That it is a fact that corporations have been organized to over- 
ome of the disorders that have been common in business. But 

e, in most cases, are trusts, and operate for extremely selfish 
ses. ‘The public»derives little benefit from their existence, but 
the contrary in some cases is actually injured. The trusts have 
en able to systematize and practice economy in the cost of produc- 
ion and distribution, but, since they are monopolies, the public has 
t had a proper advantage from their formation. On the contrary 
he trusts have used the monopoly to reduce prices when they buy 
from the original producers and increase them when they sell to the 
consumer. They build up colossal fortunes—commonly called vested 
eapital—-for the individuals whe control them. On these fortunes the 
puite charged annual compound interest, rent, and dividends. 
sxperiemce teaches the managers of the trusts that they may co- 
operate to their mutual business profit, and therefore there is a 
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community of interest between them. But there is n n ' 
interest between the trusts and the public except ie then of 


there is a community of interest between the f fee, eat 
eee ikon y armer and his team or 
(f) That it is a fact that in this country there are nat; 
tions, resources, and advantages sufficient to satisfy and su 
human need under economically governed use and applic 
industrial forees in their development. People have the intellige 
required to bring about better conditions if they will make tho en” 
The problem is to direct things in a way to prevent waste of enue 
and resources in the production of things unnecessary and to ; a 
more energy in the production of the necessaries, and otherwise a rt 
cile the present industrial conflict im a manner which will bring ; — 
a reasonable adjustment. nuns bout 


PRESENT BAD FINANCE IS THE CAUSD. 

My purpose is to show that we can not accomplish improve- 
ment in either the cost or the advantages of living as long as 
the present money standard and its application under the pres. 
ent system, or that proposed by the President’s new pill, js or 
will be in operation. That system is responsible for our eo. 
nomic troubles. The trusts, the tariff, and the various other 
troubles of which complaint is made, are fathered by the f 
money system. 

The special interests and the politicians are making al) sorts 
of complicated and mysterious arguments to deceive the people, 
If the people knew that their Government, which through their 
own apathy they permit to be run by political charlatans, was 
operated on a plan that makes it certain that only a few out of 
more than 95,000,000 inhabitants can be successful in the de- 
gree that the natural conditions justify, they would rise in their 
power and do for themselves that which the present Congress 
fails to do for them. 

We have been told by the “select” and by the “ special in- 
terests” and by that portion of the press and news agencies 
“kept” by the “special interests” and by officeholders that 
this is the grandest Government in the world. 

A lot of poor governments—this might be a mighty poor Gov- 
ernment and still be the best of them all. It ought to be the 
best, because it has had the best opportunity. It is the best, 
but that notwithstanding, the results show that it is a mighty 
poorly governed country. 


THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD CONTROL THE MONDY. 


The banks have been granted the special privilege of dis 
tributing the money, and they charge as much as they wish. The 
President’s new bill gives the bankers even greate> powers than 
they had under the old laws. Heretofore they could get bank 
notes only on the debt of the United States. Under the new 
bill they can get United States Treasury notes on my notes, 
on your notes, and on everybody’s notes except the farmers 
notes secured on the farms that feed us all. 

The farmers’ secured notes will not be accepted under the 
President’s bill. It is not because the farmers were forgotten. 
I introduced an amendment making farmers’ notes secured by 
real estate mortgages, having no more than 180 days’ maturity, 
eligible to seeure United States Treasury notes on, but the 
committee said that the Democratic caucus had refused that, 
so the Democrats voted it down. 


What is the fundamental basis of the new bill? It is the same 
as the old law and practice. It is that gold shall continue @ 
special property on which the people shall, whether they wish 
it or not, gamble. It is that property shall be preserved 38 
having greater potential foree than the human family. | svb- 
mit herewith a table of interest that is supported by the 
system—the old system—and given greater power by the Presi- 
dent’s new system, because that permits inflation of credit lot 
the banks to collect interest on. The following table, compiled 
by a former Librarian of Congress, shows the growth of $1 
by compounding interest annually in advance in the manner 
of the banks. One dollar loaned for 100 years would grow #® 
follows: 

Interest at— 
6 per cent per annum would amount to. 
8 per cent per annum would amount to 
10 per cent per annum would amount to 
12 per cent per annum would amount to 
18 per cent per annum would amount to “ 
24 per cent per annum would amount to---------- - A 

That shows the potential power of the dollar as the ret 
now organized. No human being can compete with it. ith $2 
can compete with the dollar except $2, and nothing wit - 
except $3, and so on up, the greater the sum Lhe grantee 
eimech. The bankers control it. We have ho deg og in 
years to get a hundred years’ effect. That systei ee en 
operation under a somewhat smaller expansion 0} ar been 
that promised by the new bill for over 100 years. i eis cou 
in operation on a large scale for the last 25 years a States 
try, and by reason of it we find the people of the Up 
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recited with regard to their Income and financial status, as 


Nuntber in 
each Class, 








‘ Persons Averaga Aggregate pore acy 
eta engaged. | income. | income. including 
their 
| families. 
7 ie Be 

.asesbeun cama | 37,815,000 $601 /$22,725,590,000 | 94,537,500 
126,000 4,500 567,000,000 | 315,000 
178, 009 7,500 | 1,385,000,000 | 445, 000 
53,000 12,500 632,500,000 | 132, 500 
24,500 17,500 428, 750, 000 | 61, 250 
10, 500 22, 500 236,250, 000 26, 250 
21,000 | 37, 500 | 787, 500, 000 | 52,500 
8,500 | 75,000 | 637,600,000 | 21, 250 
2,500 | 175,000 | 37,500,000 | 6, 250 
0 550 375,000 206, 250,000 | 1,375 
il 350 750, 000 262,500,000 | 875 
12 100 1,500,000 | 150, 600, 600 | 230 
| 38,240,000 | aaa 28, 426, 440, 000 | 95 , 600, 000 








Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 in my table comprise 10,000 persons 


er annum to $1,500,000, with a total imcome of $1,693,750,000 

m. This income is not for personal services rendered 
is the increment from “ vested property.” Assuming that 
the sum is 6 per cent on a capitalization, it is supported by ap- 
proximately $17,000,000,000 capital. Interest compounded an- 
nuilly at 6 per cent on the bankers’ plan doubles the principal 
in less than 11 years. Im 33 years the capital of the 10,000 
persons, without any further activity on their part than to 
reinvest the interest, would give them $136,000,000,000, or a 
littie more than the present valuation of all the property in the 
United States. 


mote ee et 





WHO CAN ESCAPE? 


The people in class 1, in the table I present, have already been 
reduced to about the lowest extremity. There are over 94,000,000 





lucky strike, or by sheer force of some ‘extraordinary kind is 
able to get out of it and imto one of the other classes. Under 


the system he must oppress the class from which he emerges, | 


or else reduce one or more in the other classes to this class. 
A few such there are and will continue to be, but the total of 
the underpaid and overworked will increase instead. of diminish 
as long as the system works the interest, dividend, rent, and 
profit game exhibited by the interest table quoted. 

As between the several classes whose incomes average from 
4,500 per annum to $1,500,000 their number will be reduced. 
Many of the less wealthy will, by the very nature of the sys- 


tem, be reduced to a class with lower incomes, Of course, some | 


high salaries are paid to managers that come from the lower 
paid classes, but those are the exceptions and do not prevent 
the process of the system reducing the plain peopie to the posi- 
ton of industrial slaves that they are now. 

WE ARE NOT WITHOUT HOPE, HOWEVER. 


The people have yet left to themselves political liberty, and 


when they have come to a realization of the hopeless struggle 
they make while the present system prevails, they will | 


The 
Lait 


throw off the yoke and adopt their own system for their own 


use Instead of as at present being governed by the bankers’ sys- 


tem for the bankers’ use. 
I pass now to a consideration of the false and shameful act 
or tis Congress in giving to the bankers the monopoly of the 
distribution of money. They have been given the exclusive 
re without limit as te the charges that may be made to 
Orrowe’rs. 

WHAT THE FARMER GETS. 


President's message contains words of encouragement 
inancial aid to farmers, but it only reads well, for the bill 
ne rted by the President “is the proof of the pudding,” in 
h the farmers get the smallest crumb. ‘Let us investigate. 
: | represent a district 60 per-eent farmers, with 12 of the best 
pe unties in . Minnesota. On September 4, 1912, that district had 
eee banks, with $1,614,050 capital and surplus and 
naa — deposits, Farmers own stock in these banks. The 
- Pen os belonging to farmers deposited in these banks is 
than half of the wealth in the district belongs to the 
They undoubtedly at least own half of the $9,819,405 
or $4,659,000. ‘The President's bill permits these na- 
anks to loan on the security of the land that grew the 
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on cent of their eapital and surplus.” That is, $437,525 is all 


Mit 10 flaw 
ee Jarmers can borrow of their own money on the best 
ity in the world. 


omes in their respective Classes average from $75,000 | 


of these people. Now and then one from this class makes a | 


ucts that were sold for the $4;659,000 only a “sum equal to | 
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| he other $4,211,475 in the 33 banks belonging to farmers 


|; may be loaned to “Tom, Dick, and Harry,” whoever and 
wherever they may be, just so that it is not on farm loans. The 
| farmers in ‘that district have more than ten times greater de- 
posits in the national banks than the President's bill permits 
the banks to loan on the farmers’ best security. That is rank 
injustice and discrimination against the farmers, and it is ag- 
gravated by the fact that the banks may, and te a great extent 
| do, lean these deposits to speculators who exploit the farmers 
|} end others with their ewn money. That is so in all agri 
| tural districts. 
The bankers are not to blame. They are forced to adjust 
| to the way business evolutes under the law. I am not com- 
| plaining of the bankers. Were I a banker I woukl be com- 
| pelled to do business in the same way that they ere doing. The 
| 
| 
| 





people shall have to blame themselves for not electing a better 
Congress. 

What benefit, if any, do the farmers get from their share of 
the deposits? In the district I represent farmers have about 
$4,250,000 more deposits in the banks than the President’s bill 

| will allow the banks to loan to the farmers on their improved 
land. After allowing for the reserve more than $3,500,000 of 

| this may be leaned to cerporations and others than farmers in 

| business or speculation. 

The farmers who have deposited in the banks would be bene- 

| fited if the banks were permitted to loan the deposits to neigh- 
bor farmers instead of to speculaters. Estimating that the 
farmers get an average of 2 per cent interest on their deposits 

it nets them $85,000 on the $4,250,000. ‘Some get 4 per cent, b 

many get none. No interest is paid on open accounts. Estimat- 

ing that the banks get 7 per cent on the $3,500,000 that they 
| loan, it would give them $245,000, a net profit over the cost 
equal to $160,000. 
| "The whole $245,000 is charged back to the people on the price 
| of the goods and services that the moncy goes into. The farm- 
| ers themselves practically pay all of it, because I have taken 

into account only one-half of the deposits, while the farmers 
| must buy for 60 per cent of the population. 
A subcommittee is framing a bill for a system of farm credits 
| and jeans. Ordinarily it is not fair to assume in advance that 
| an insufficient bill will be the result, but in view of all previous 
| legislation, and especially the new bill, I give it as my opinion 
| that it will. be framed up as “sop.to the farmers.” It will not 
| be what the farming interests merit. 

FARMERS HAVE NO SPECIAL PRIVILEGE, BUT BANKS MAVE 

It is true, as the President stated in his message, that “ the 
farmers, of course, ask and should be given no special privi- 
lege.” ‘The farmers never have had a special privilege and prob- 
| ably never will ask for one. But the President's bill does con- 
| tain a special privilege to the bankers. No such great special 
| privilege was ever before extended. 
| ‘The President’s bill directs all the money into the contro! of 
the banks—the money loaners. It will be used by them to ex- 
| ploit the borrowers and users of money. If not enough can be 

eollected into these centers, then the Government will print 
| more to place there. The banks and special centers will get the 
exclusive control of all the stocks ef money. They will form the 
| greatest trust in the world. ‘The bill does not limit the charge 
| that the banks can make borrowers. 

I hope that the public may soon take as much interest in 
| banking and currency legislation as the bankers do, for the 
public is just as much interested and the importance to the 
public is as much greater as the number of people constituting 
the public exceeds that of the bankers. Congress can only be 
forced by public opinion. Until it is, it will legislate in favor of 
the banks and against the people. 

INVESTIGATE CONGRESS, 

When the public once becomes aware of the fact that Congress 
is to blame for the economic ills that make of the people indus- 
trial slaves, there will be an investigation of Congress by the 
| yoters. That will get to the bettom long before the investiga- 

tion of the trusts by Congress will. Trusts have been prosecuted, 

but the cost of living is not going down. Certainly not. The 
trusts add the cests to the price of goods they sel! or the service 
they render. The people pay for the goods they buy and the 
services they receive. The costs of the prosecution as well as 
| that of the defense is added. But still under our present system 
| it is necessary to prosecute in some cases. 
THE MONEY LOANERS’ MONOPOLY. 

The banks are now the only practical depositories for money. 

The Government by a most ingenious system is to direct all 





| funds into bank control. It will also issue money to the banks 
and no one else. The banks are to be the exclusive distributors, 
with no limit on the charges that may be made to borrewers. 
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The commodity gold is made a legal tender and the standard of 
value—the final redemption. As long as those conditions con- 
tinue, there is no remedy for the present economic evils. 

The Government should issue and distribute sound money its 
own, hot gold. Gold is not a true measure of value nor sound 
as a legal tender, because prices do not fairly adjust under the 
gold standard. I realize that there is such fear among Mem- 
bers lest they be marked for defeat by the money power that 
they run for cover the moment the gold standard is attacked. 

We now have the gold standard. It is unsound. The results 
show it. I shall give concrete examples: The New York Times 
Annalist, September 8, 1913, states: 


The cotton crop of 1912-13 is 14,167,115 bales, a decrease under that 
of 1911-12 of 1,971,311 bales. 


The total value of the large crop, measured by the gold stand- 
ard, was much less than the value of the small crop, measured 
by the same gold standard. Here is what the Annalist said 
about that: 


The value of the crop (1912-13), including seed, is placed at $998,- 
425,059, against $937,280,764 (for 1911-12 crop), and attention is 
called to the fact that for a crop embracing 1,971,311 bales less cotton 
and 893,000 tons less seed, the South received $61,000,000 more money. 


That is the way the gold standard works. It is the gamblers’ 
standard. But let us take another concrete example. I quote 
this time from the Minneapolis (Minn.) Press, which keeps well 
informed on the wheat market as any in the world. Here is 
what was published last November. 


DatLy NEWS, WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
Washington, November 1}. 


Although the wheat farmers of the United States raised 23,000,000 
bushels of wheat more this year than they did a year ago, their crop 
is worth $32,000,000 less, according to the Crop Reporting Board of 
the Bureau of Statistics of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The figures prepared show this in spite of the fact that the wheat 
this year weighs out three-tenths of a pound to the bushel heavier than 
a year ago and more than a half a pound better than the 10-year 
average, 


I could multiply examples of this kind by the hundred to 
show that the gold standard is the gamblers’ and speculators’ 
standard and not a true standard. The farmers have in the last 
20 years been cheated out of billions of dollars by this false 
standard. On this subject I quote the following from my 
minority report made to the House: 

GOLD STANDARD RESPONSIBLE FOR MANY OF THE SOCIAL EVILS. 


On March 14, 1900, after an adroit campaign carried on by the 
special interests covering a considerable period, Congress passed an 
act which called for the permanent establishment of the so-called 
“sold basis” for all of our money. Since then there have been new 
inventions made for mining gold which make the available amount 
more plentiful, with the result that the “ gold basis” is puzzling the 
Money Trust. But there is a still further complication, and that is 
that the people are becoming familiar with ‘the fallacy of the “ gold 
standard,” and they are becoming dissatisfied in proportion to their 
understanding of its bad effects. 

The dollar is worth less now than it was in 1900; that is, it will buy 
less. That fact, particularly, does not satisfy the creditor class. They 
have had enormous interest returns, but they have lost a part of that 
advantage because of the depreciation of the purchasing power of the 
dollar. To a greater or less extent all of the people are dissatistied 
with it; many for selfish reasons; and they only desire a remedy to 
be adopted which will help them alone, but there are fewer of these 
than there are of those who seek a reform which will better the con- 
ditions of all. 

We have seen many comments in the press lately in regard to a 
nlan devised by Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University. Mr. Fisher is 
no doubt an honest and earnest worker who is trying to reform the 
gold standard, He has arrived at the inevitable conclusion that every 
apable student must finally adopt, and that is that the present gold 
standard is not the standard by which we can secure honest money. 

Prof. Fisher has given a most thorough analysis of the production 
and supply of gold and shown quite extensively the effect of its present 
use as a money standard upon the prices of commodities. I have given 
elow a synopsis of his plan as stated in the Boston News Bureau of 
-cember 28, 1912. It is as follows: 

“Prof. Fisher is one of the most distinguished economists in this 
country, if not in the world. He is eminently practical and not merely 
theoretical in all his work and writing. 

‘All who have to do with long-time contracts recognize the desira- 
bility of a monetary unit of fixed purchasing power. 

“The following is Prof. Fisher’s plan for converting the gold dollar 
into such a composite unit, thus standardizing the dollar. Such stand- 
ardization would be effected by increasing or decreasing the weight of 
gold bullion constituting the ultimate dollar in such a way that the 
dollar shall always buy the same average composite of other things. 

“Every dollar in circulation derives practically its value or purchas- 
ing power from the gold bullion with which it is intercontrovertible. 
Iivery dollar is now intercontrovertible with 25.8 grains of gold bullion 
(nine-tenths fine), and is therefore worth whatever this amount of 
bullion is worth. 

“The very principle of intercontrovertibility with gold bullion which 
we now employ could be used to maintain the proposed standardized 
dollar. The Government would buy and sell gold bullion just as it does 
at present, but not at an artificially and immutably fixed price. 

“At present the gold miner sells his gold to the mint, receiving $1 in 
(say) gold certificates for each 25.8 grains of gold, while on the other 
hand the jeweler or exporter buys gold of the Government, paying $1 
of certificates for every 25.8 grains of gold. By thus standing ready to 
either buy or sell guld on these terms ($1 for 25.8 grains), the Govern- 
ment maintains exact parity of value between the dollar and the 25.8 


gcgies of gold. Thus the 25.8 grains of gold bullion is the virtual 
oOlar. 
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“The same mechanism could evidently be employed to ke 
equivalent to more or less than 25.8 grains of gold, as deck lat 
from time to time. upon 

“The change in the virtual dollar (bullion weight of gold 
vertible with the dollar) would be made periodically, or on: 
not by guesswork or at anybody’s discretion, but according 
criterion. This exact criterion is found in the now fami 
number,’ which tells us whether ~~ level of price 
time, higher or lower than it was. us, if in any month 
number was 1 per cent above par, the virtual dollar would be 
1 per cent. Thus the dollar would be ‘ compensated’ for the 
purchasing power of each grain of gold by increasing the 
grains which virtually make the dollar.” 

Prof. Fisher has performed a great service to his coun 
world by discrediting the gold standard so convincingly. 
of his prominence and ye 
more timid of those holding li 
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€ & month, 
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number of 
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has the courage to state his beliefs "the 
ke views. of which there are many, ought 
to take an active part in supporting the indictment of the gold 
standard. ; 


While the professor has clearly indicted the 
clusively shown that it is a false one, I do not agree with the remedy 
that he proposes. Instead of proposing to abandon gold as a standard 
and relegating it to its natural place among the articles of commerce 
he advocates its reform and would still retain it as a standard by 
making the weight of the dollar variable and determining its yaly 
from time to time according to a commodities index. The professor js 
surely correct in his assumption that commodities have actual value 
worth considering in connection with the establishment of a true ox. 
change system based upon the actual value of services and commoditics 
It is to be regretted that Prof. Fisher has complicated the conclusion 
he arrives at by continuing to consider the gold standard entitled to 
any greater recognition than is accredited to commodities in genera! 
After proving its falsity he should have suggested the abandonment oi 
the gold standard. : 

If we were compelled to change the weight of the dollar monthly 

uarterly, or even annually, as we would have to do with a commodity 
oliar; if we tried to keep it of the same purchasing power al! of the 
time, it would give us more trouble than we now have in changing the 
tariff schedules; but while Prof. Fisher has performed a world service 
in being instrumental in giving general publicity to the falsity of the 
gold standard, that publicity is pushed by the influence of selfish 
interests, because they are pleased with the remedy he proposes. If 
he had not proposed to standardize the gold dollar, his proof that it 
is not an honest measure of value would. have received no publicity 
greater than he himself and his friends and a few others could give { 
it. It would have been ridiculed if he had not proposed a remed) 
that suited the interests, for the money sharks demand some measure 
that is favorable to them and not fair to the people. They hay 
always sought to make the world believe the gold standard to be 
sacred and, therefore, that the people were bound to support it, m 
matter how much it wronged them. These selfish interests have simply 
seized on this proposed remedy, which I believe Prof. Fisher to have 
erroneously suggested without his having given as much thought to the 
remedy as he had to the facts which conclusively prove gold to bea 
false money standard, 

It may not be generally realized by the people that this is a critical 
period in the establishment of governmental policies, but the interests 
are especially alert to that fact. Everything is being done to make 
the eee accept some worthless makeshift, and in some cases actually 
harmful so-called “ remedies,” which, if accepted, will delay the adop- 
tion of real, substantial remedies until another generation shall enter 
public life. It is because of that fact that I fear the Glass Dill may 
delay a true remedy. Simultaneously, in all countries where they have 
the gold standard—and that is in most countries, and in the others 
equally unjust standards are used—articles were published which were 
substantially the same in substance as the following, which was pub 
lished in a Washington paper on April 12, 1913: 


“TO ASK INTERNATIONAL GOLD-DOLLAR AGREEMENT. 


“One of the features of the proposed currency legislation which will 
be considered by Congress is the initiation of a movement for an inter 
~ ee for the purpose of preventing the depreciation of the 
gold dollar. ; ; 

“Such action has been suggested by eminent economists. It is 
widely held that the enormous increase in gold supply and the conse: 
quent depreciation of the gold dollar is the real cause of the high cost 
of living and high prices.’ 5 b 

Not ail of the articles appearing in the press directly discuss the 
gold standard, but many of them are adroitly written in order to 
impress the reader and prepare him to receive the information that 
the gold dollar is not now a good standard, but further designed to 
make the reader come to a wrong conclusion on the question of a rel 
edy. When the first half of an_ argument is true, unless the readel r 
very careful it goes far toward making him believe that the ee os 
half is also true, and that is frequently the case, even when the con- 
clusions are wholly erroneous, as long as the material is aan 4 
handled. That is where the danger comes in the discussio® 0 
gold standard from the side of the special interests alone. = ad- 
able articles are now published, in fact the plan is systematica’) 9 
vertised for that very purpose. But there are other articles pao 
written and published In good faith, and fn these there Is olay = tho 
to deceive. An article was published in Collier's Weekly, also on ® 
date of April 12, 1913, which I quote: 


“THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF THRIFT. 


“ The pen le of the United States have now saved up = 
hundred billions, as measured by current money standards. large noth: 
ate is amazing, and, while the amount per capita Is not Tatty) jaiss 
ng like it was ever known before in any country. rhis ‘ing of chil 
on many forms—the largest, of course, being in the — of land 
dren, which shows itself in the steady increase in the villi cay ap 
The next is ownership of enormous amounts of securities oF F insurance 
industrial companies and the like. Then probably comes ent in land 
The savings in banks are relatively small. The increm in theory, 
values goes to much less than one-ha 

and a comparativey small number of 


gold standard and cop. 


lation, even r 
re the benefit = a’ 

made up of the efforts of all. The larger amount of the See pillions of 

standing represents a more or less xed’ value. The eee ities 

insurance in force is of absolu fixed value, Wh 

and insurance obligations were be created the i 

dollar has been rapidly declining. ‘Phe forehanded 

loaned this money Ft for it an average return 0 id buy © 

and if they received back the principal now it wou savage De 

one-third less than 12 or 15 years ago. This is a Sav" 
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focus public attention upon The whole 


i » that events will soon roblemr simply reduces itself to a question of how long 
thrift. We belie The procedure of the insurance companies, which | will the people submit to remaining industrial slaves to the system. 
this - is enforced by law, qs of special interest. The companies collect 


The gold owners ridicule flat greenbackers, yet they themselves are i? 
flatists. If they are not, why do they object to gold circulating on 
its own commercial merits? Why do they wish to coin it with any 
other designation than its weight and fineness and why force the 
people to take it as legal tender? They are inconsistent in claiming 
a special privilege for gold. [If gold is worth all they claim for it, it 
needs no. extra function. If, on the other hand, it is not able to 
retain its present relative value without being legal tender, then that 
is positive proof that it should not be made legal tender. In the one 
case it is unnecessary; in the other case it is unjust. The Govern- 
ment will have to cease monetizing gold or any other metal as soon as 
the people generally realize its present imposition on them. 

You may say that some losses would be suffered in a readjustment. 
That will of course be admitted, but the losses would not begin to equal 
those that are continually taking place now. The excessive interest and 
expense of maintenance resulting from the use of the false system under 
which we operate is so great that, notwithstanding all of the modern 
inventions that have immensely increased the people's productive energy, 
most of us fail to secure the ordinary advantages that are due from 
this civilization to every honest, industrious person, 

I do not say demonetize gold. I simply say cease to monetize it. Coin 
no more metal with the legal-tender character attached except that 
required for small change. Our gold will circulate in foreign markets 
on. its weight and quality equally well without the legal-tender privileges 
as long as foreigners will use it for their legal tender. Gold will do 


in part ee this loan 
e00.000,000 annually from. policyholders, and from 

abo’ . long-time notes: They act stmply as money brokers, but with 
larce yet, that with the rapid depreciation of the currency in the last 
this -s, they are now returning to their policyholders, on death claims 
15 ywvtured policies, relatively far less than the average amount of 
or ey which the policyholders have paid in. Poway Fo pee the 
no holder has been paying in $1 bills; he will bet bac cent pieces. 
poly ically, the compounding of the interest on premiums ought to 
aw the companies’ expenses and yield the policyholders a profit on the 
pay vve payment. In point of fact, with the extravagance of the com- 
aves and the decline in the purchasing power of the dollar, there is a 
pan: joss. This is not as it shonld be. A remedy might lie in a 
er iea] change of investment. A larger part of the insurance money is 
ianed directly or indirectly on land. Actual ownership of the land 
wane to be as safe as loans, and, if gold inflation is to continue, more 
Oven nie Tt is something to think about.” 

‘Gerely Collier’s states the truth when it says that it is something to 
tt +. about. We have indeed been buncoed long enough—so long that 
>. oyeht to think about it serfously, It is up to Congress right now. 


The Money Trust is satisfied with the new banking and cur- 
rency bill, because it requires more gold, so now for a time they 
will not find it necessary to advertise the standardizing of the 
















































gold dollar. that as'an article of commerce, and foreign nations may convert it into ’ 

: I believe that the remedy is necessarily twofold: First, and concur- their own legal tender if they like, but any nation that uses gold as ; , 
+ with the establishment of a new system, the old system should be | legal tender after a great nation like our own ceases to do so will be fe 
»mended that some of its most serious administrative defects will be | adding additional burdens to the present burdens of its people. What- ibis 

diminished. It should them serve as a vehicle for carrying out the | ever gold we have in excess of what we need for the sciences and arts i 

enuitable relations and obligations already existing as a result of the | we can dispose of for such articles of commerce as we actually require, 


levitimate business based upon ft. 

“Yecond, an entirely new system should be instituted, which shall be 
founded upon the natural demands of commerce and trade and divorced 
from personal favor or property preference. This new system should 
1e basis for the establishment of a permanently solfd and equitable 
of exchange. 

‘der to completely accomplish the latter, we will have to cease 


and it will be that much to our advantage as against the present prac- 
tice of hoarding it. We have more gold than any other nation, and if 
we cease to monetize it the other nations will soon do the same, The 
common intelligence of the people generally has reached a point where 
they ought to take the lead in forwarding a plan which will prove the 
use of any commodity as legal tender to be a fallacy and resu!t in the 
eventual discontinuance of such a practice. America should lead in 











monetiz gold. ut that prohibition would not prevent, nor should | doing this. 

we desire to prevent, the use of gold as a means of exchange. The Let us consider in concrete form the effect that the money loaners’ 
Government, on being patd the cost of stamping, may properly stamp | dollars—which, »y the way, are the dollars that we use—have on the 
the weight and quality on any commodity of commerce and let it pass | cost of things—-und when I say cost I mean the expenditure in human 
in exchange on a basis of its-own intrinsic value. Anyone who demands | toil necessary to acquire the necessaries, conveniences, advantages, and 
more than that privilege for the use of a metal or other commodity is | luxuries appropriate to human life. I shall not burden anyone with 
intentionally unfair to the rest of us, or ignorant. In most cases it is | detailed figures, because a mere statement will satisfy those who are 
because the persons accept seeming facts without actually understand- | sufficiently interested to study the present practices in the light of their 


own observation and experience. ' 

I have examined the table of prices of various staple articles for a 
period covering 45 years and have come to the conclusion that the ; 
money loaners’ dollar is not a measure fitted to the requirements of a | 
people desiring equitable relations with each other. It is simply a 
gambling dollar, and prices are regulated by a manipulation of it in- 
stead of by the intrinsic value the commodities possess as articles of 
necessity. The people who are engaged in useful occupations produc- 
ing commodities or cok | other demands of society are prevented 
from —e the natural interchange of their products and services, 
because of the injection into their commerce of a fake currency and 
banking system, by the use of which speculators and financiers, so 
called, are able to pillage on all the exchanges. . The system built up 
by these pillagers is an unnatural and unjust one. 

It oftem happens that the aggregate value in money of a large quan- 
tity of a useful commodity will command less in one year than that of 
@ smaller quantity bought im another year. Who, for instance, will 
claim that 3,000,Q00,0 bushels of wheat (supposing that to be the 
world’s crop) is worth less in the aggregate for food and seed than 
2,700,000, bushels, other things being equal, except money, which 
seldom is? No one claims that 3,000,000,000 bushels of wheat is 
actually worth less than 2,700,000.000. It is a fact, however, that 
the lesser quantity will often sell for as much, and sometimes more, 
than the larger quantity. A difference of 10 cents a bushel will ac- 
complish that result, if the 3,000,000,000 sold for 90 cents and the 
2,700,000,000 sold for $1. Illustrative of that fact, let me quote the 
following from the Saturday Evening Post of March 15, 1913: 


“THE VICIOUS CIRCLE. 


“We harvested bumper crops last year, you remember. May wheat 
at Chicago is worth 10 cents a bushel less than a year ago; corn and 
oats about 15 cents less. Yet commodity prices, as a whole, have de- 
clined scarcely at all. ‘The index number, which compounds the price 
of man leading articles, is almost as high as ever, which means the 
cost of living is still about at the top notch. 

“The bumper crops stimulated trade in many lines, and that usually 
brings higher prices; while wheat went down, iron and steel products 
went up. What you saved on flour you lost on the pan to bake it in. 

And Wall Street echoes with complaints that investors, spurred on by 
higher cost of living, are demanding more interest, thereby raising the 
cost of manufacturing and transportation. This higher cost must be 
offset by higher prices, to cvercome which investers must demand still 
more interest. 

“ Meanwhile labor, so to speak, chases its own tail, demanding higher ; 
wages, which result in higher prices that consume the increased wages, 
whielr naturally induces a demand for still higher wages that result in 
still higher prices.” 

Every farmer knows that a difference of 10 cents a bushel between 
the price a commodity brings in one year and the price it brings a 
cle of | different year is not uncommon, but the railways charge full price for 
'y reason of the Government’s stamp'ng it legal tender, is | shipping every bushel, and the larger the crop the more they get, while 
xtorted from the people’s own credit, next’ accumulated in the | the farmer must handle the additional wheat and get less for it. A 
ot, So-called “capital,” and after that becomes the basis for | farming having the equivalent of 300 bushels of wheat to sell in a year 
aoe them compound interest for generations—perpetually—if they | when crops are generally abundant expects to receive a little less per 
ico, Ot emaneipate themselves by an abeadonment oF this false prac- | bushel than he would receive per bushel for 270 bushels in a year when 

* 8 far as the principle is concerned, there is no difference between | crops were not abundant, but he dees not expect to give away the 30 

yvernment stamping gold as legal tender and giving the owner | bushels difference because he has more wheat than the year before. 
/antage of its inereased value, and the same stamping process | If that were to be the result, it would pay him, from his own individual 
Te API lied to plain paper. financial standpoint, to burn up a part of his crop when it was abun- 
1% Ps the present practice all value in excess of what gold is actually | dant. In fact, the cotton farmers of the South started to do that a 
people tee, Ordinary article of commerce is fiat credit added to it by the | few years ago when there was a large crop and the price was very low. 
is simni, ue Same stamp were aifixed to paper, it would all be flat. It | If the credit of the people had been coined into their own money instead 

livia...) J. a¥estion of degree, and neither can be extended to the | of into the money loaner's money, no thought of so destructive a naturo 
add . ; J! 8 a free privilege without robbing the people of all that is | would.ever have occurred to the cotton growers or to any other producer 

7 ¥Y their credit, of commodities, 


the conditions which surround them, If the owner of gold, silver, 
her commodity desires to pay the Government the expense of the 
operation, there need be no objection. To soe stamp and make it 
legal tender is simply to decrease the value of our labor and of our 
property—if we have any, unless.we also possess gold enough to offset, 
which most of us do not. 

The owners of gold claim that ft has an intrinsic value which 
makes it the most practicable commodity to use as money. Because 
of its small bulk it is a convenient commodity to oe and store. 
But it can be used as a means of exchange without making it legal 
tender. The Government could still stamp its weight and fineness, 
and then it could be exchanged in the same way that it now is if it 
really is intrinsically worth what they say. If it is not, then it should 
be exchanged for only what it is worth. When the owners of gold ask 
anything more, they, in effeet, admit that it becomes more valuable 

ith the legal-tender privilege than without. They would not demand 
if that were not true,. It cam not be made legal tender except by 
’ ental act. A governmental act is the act of the people, and 
there is no reason why the _ should stamp gold or any other 
commodity that belongs to individuals with a special privilege. This 
results in a tax against themselves. Let gold be weighed and tested 
and given credit only for what it is. Existing coins will retain their 

cal tender while in cireulation, but when e Government acquires 

such, their legal-tender character should be removed, and after 
that bullion should be stamped with its weight and quality and. should 
become an article of commerce standing on its own merits. 

If the owners of gold are correct in their statement that gold cir- 
‘ulates on its intrinsie value; instead of partly on that and partly on 
the additional value it aequires by reason of the demand created by the 
‘egal-tender stamp, it is useless for them to ask that it be made legal 
tender, and if gold isnot commercially worth what it circulates for as 
tender, then the owners are eniueh in asking the public to sup- 

rt the value added to gold by the Government stamp. Let them 
‘ke whichever side of the proposition they wish. In the one case 
the lezal-tender quality would be useless, In the other it would be a 
urden pence, Seem the public and supported for the benefit of the 
UWhers of gold, 

® cease monetizing gold or metal is to drop a practice long indulged 

the benefit of the money loaners. The people have become ac- 
ied to paying them for the credit supported by themselves: I 
say that it can be entirely stopped. ‘There are many practices 
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jt injure the people generally. but are nevertheless followed. 1 
Sinply call attention to certain facts that can not be successfully dis- 
bute i, 1 know, and so does amy careful student know, whether he 
— ;5 it or not, that the fact that the Government. stamps legal-tender 
a Jeges on gold creates an increased and artificial demand for it, and 
pen vently a merchantable value that’ is very much in excess of what 
re ould be if the gold did not: have impressed upon it this legal-tender 
Pv ilegs It now partakes of the character of monopoly, ene. addi- 
cons cent of credit given to it above intrinsic worth as an arti 


lerce, | 
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There should be no legal tender other than that issued by the Gov- 
ernment, and no individual ought to be able to obtain it without 
giving its equivalent in return. If such were the case the problem of 
interest (as a disturbing factor) would cease, and a new era would 
jawn upon the world. The present difficult problems created by our 
arbitrary and ridiculous banking and currency system would then 
give place to natural selection. I use the term “ natural selection 
in its scientific sense, because we can not run the Government in the 
interest of the people unless we follow the supreme laws that will 
unquestionably govern in the end. When we do there will be no 
choking up of the system by the arbitrary acts of the financial kings, 
for they are but a product of the arbitrary and unnatural practices 
that the people have fallen into the habit of using as a means of con- 
ducting their business, nor will the majority of men be paying penal- 
ties in the form of overwork, worry, and discouragement, 

The bankers have a true system of clearing exchanges. As an 
example of that, I call attention to the fact that in 1911 there was 
cleared through the 140 clearing-house associations $92,420,120,092, 
Their scheme is a good one for taking care of the exchanges of the 
country, and it helps the country as long as we have not a better one. 
By its use only $47.80 of actual cash was required in order to handle 
each $1,000,000 (of checks on the banks) that passes through the clear- 
ing houses. But, unfortunately for us, the fees the bankers charge 
for putting our own credit on their books, before we are even enabled 
to draw checks, is so great that the people generally are overburdened 
by reason of it. 

Of course these exchanges should go 
general welfare, and since we ourselves 
method we are under obligations to the bankers for having honored 
and made current and merchantable our own credit. But since these 
exchanges relate to our business and-are used directly by most of us 
f time, and indirectly by all of us all of the time, we should 
establish a system that will give us the least costly service. The main 
thing for us to do is to eliminate most of the interest charges and make 
it practicable for the human family to thrive by industry by having 
industry available to all people who wish to be and are industrious. 
That does not mean that the banks should be superseded by new ex- 
change agents, but it does mean that the banks should be required 
to adjust to a new system that will cost the people less. It means 

that there would be fewer banks, because under any economic 
system of exchange there would be no nx necessity for several 
banks in cities of less than ten or twenty thousand people than there 
would be a need for scveral post offices in towns of that size. 

Let 
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us take up the discussion from still another viewpoint in order 

no one shall possibly misunderstand Money as such is not a 

f prime necessity. It is merely a convenience which enables 

make such exch as we may wish without the cumbersome 
lling of property 

» banks have taught 

and it is true that they 


not draw l 


anges 


us to use checks instead of the actual money, 
cash these, but, as we observed before, we can 

checks until we have arranged with our banker, and in order 
to make that arrangement, unless we have the real money, we must 
pay him interest at a rate that makes the greatest number of men poor 
and a few enormously rich The fact that the bankers can make 
exchanges that represent hundreds of billions of dollars annually, when, 
as a matter of fact, there never was at any one time as much as 
$1,700,000,000 in all of the banks combined, and of the money they 
do actually hold, which is approximately $1,500,000,000, two-thirds 
of it or more is lying dead in their vaults as reserves and is never used. 

We are under obligations to the banks for teaching us this economy 
in the use of money and credit. But, after all, as we observed before, 
the credit is supported and maintained by the resources of the people 
and the daily application of their energy. The banks have simply filled 
the office of making it current and merchantable. We do not owe that 
tribute to the bankers, and thanking them for the good that they have 
done, but for which they have been overpaid, we are now prepared as a 
people in our national capacity to pass the necessary laws and to per- 
form the governmental function laid down by the Constitution, “ To 
coin money, reguiate the value thereof” (and “ of foreign coin” when 
used in our country) in behalf of all the people of these United States. 
We should profit by the example of the banks in copying somewhat after 
some parts of the system they have used for making exchanges, but as 
a Government we ought to furnish the advantage to all of the people 
on equality and with the least expense practicable. The Government 
can do what the banks are doing and save to the people as much as 
the banks make in excessive dividends, besides the still greater profits 
that are made on speculation on the side. 

The Government shall “coin money and regulate the value thereof.” 
That is the constitutional provision. The great special interests have 
! sticklers for following the Constitution whenever it has blocked 
the way to the people’s progress if that might in any way interfere 
with the practice of the interests, but whenever the special interests 
find it to their advantage to follow any practice profitable to them, the 
fact that such practice may be in contravention to the Constitution and 
the laws does not in the least embarrass or hinder them, as long as the 
people do not invoke the law. When the people do, every possible 
dilatory tactic is resorted to by the interests to delay compliance. The 
consequence has been that the Constitution has often been used as an 
instrument to prevent the people from enforcing their rights. 

‘Sound money ” will be the song that will be sung to you by every 
advocate of the especial interests. I have shown, and they have 
already stated and proved, that what they have in the past called 
“sound money” is not “sound.” By doing that they aid me. By 
that admission they disclose the fact, and it is a fact, that they have 
defrauded all of the people by their so-called “sound money.” Their 
kind of sound money has enabled them to become wealthy and inde- 


pendent, but it has prevented the people generally from doing what | 


they have a right to do, 
fruits of their own labor. 
The kind of exchange that we should use is the kind that anybody 
who has value to give can get without paying usury. That kind will 
be the sound money of the people—the honest money. Those 
wish gold may have it—there will be nothing 
ing it We, the people, on their presenting it, will stamp its weight 
and fineness for anyone who will pay the cost of doing so. We will 
do that to insure to the people who wish the gold the amount 
Government stamp certifies that there is in any given piece of metal. 
That is honest, and to do anything more is dishonest to the people, 
but the Government could not say that it was legal tender and thereby 
give it a special quality that it did not possess in itself. We can do 
the same with any mmodity that it Is practicable to use as a thing 
of exchange. Th nd for commodities of all kinds will be in pro- 
portion to the. service they may render to -the people, and no one 
should complain when absolute justice is to be done. As a consequence 


ind should have done, namely, retained the 
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the Government would create no more “commodity” money ej 
for itself or for the people, because it would not only be tahoe 
do so, but eT and ridiculous. When anyone wishes a 
modities let them buy them as such. I ae 
Everybody knows that we must have money, and now the questi 
arises as 10 what kind it shall be. “Honest money,” of coum." 
stead of what we have now and are told is “sound money.” whe > 
in truth it is the opposite of “honest money,” and should hay. 1 
named accordingly. We want a kind of money the buying and selling 
properties of which remain respectively constant. ae 


n other wor 
we want a kind of money that will ae the exact equivaleny'S 
what it cost us to get it. We want the kind of money that sery. 
the same office among the geting 


ople in their commercial and social yo, 
tions with each other as the drafts and checks serve in the busi 


transactions entered into by the bankers. We do not intend that the 
bankers shall have a better system for themselves than we have {a 
ourselves. We expect to pay those whose duty it will be to hela 
make the exchanges. The bankers will be able to give as effective and 
valuable service in this other up-to-date system as they have viv. 
us heretofore; but the past service has been altogether too e 
and therefore not sufficiently effective. We have no prejudic: 
upon the bankers. As the system stands they serve the 
erally the best they can. There are always, of course, a few isola 
exceptions. But the time for us to do for ourselves what ti 1 
are doing for themselves is here and now, and we should 
adopt a system of exchange under which it will cost the 
more to make their commercial exchanges between each oth 
costs the banks to make exchanges between the bankers and their 
eash customers. It is just as simple for us as it is for them, and w. 


have the indisputable right. We owe it to ourselves, to our children, 


and to all posterity to have an efficient, self-sustaining, and effectiys 
system, e 

The people are the Government. Therefore the Government should 
as the Constitution provides, regulate the value of money. Thora 
is no other real sovereign power, because all authority emanates froy 
the pee. Money is the means of exchange among all people. It 
regulation is absolutely a governmental function, and the Govern 
ment has no natural inherent power that enables it to impart to 


money any other property or quality than that of making it the agent of 
exchange. 


Congress is not justified in passing an act that does not do com. 
lete justice to all. Merely to improve a false old system, but stil! 
eave it in operation, to continually force a sacrifice of the people's 
very life energies, is criminal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] 
is recognized. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague from 
California [Mr. KAHwN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. Kauy] 
is recognized. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I can no more hope to convince the 
Democratic side of the error of their ways in 1 minute, or even 
in 10 minutes, than they could hope to convince the minority 
conferee on the part of the House from this Republican side of 
the House [Mr. Hayes] to agree to their bill in the few minutes 
they allotted to him. 

But I want to call attention to the statement made by the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency in regard to the dangers that lurk in this bil! so far as 
inflation is concerned. In his speech here this evening he said: 


I want to say that the House has been rather bitterly assail 
another place, and the charge has been vehemently and recklessly made 
that it involves a vast amount of inflation. And yet it is a demonstra)i 
fact that the House bill involved a far less amount of inflation than the 
Senate bill involved and an appreciable less amount than the Dill re 
ported from the conference committee involves. 


In other words, it is admitted that there is more inflation in 
the pending measure than in the original House bill, and that 
bill was said to contain a very Saturnalia of inflation. 

Mr, Chairman, we all know that inflation means ruin to the 
business interests, the farming interests, the mining interests, 
and all of the great industrial interests of the United States 
[Applause on the Republican side.] , 

Oh, we have been regaled this evening with many siren 
songs. We have been told how this measure wil! revive the 
business of the country, how it will stimulate enterprise, how 
it will prove a genuine blessing to the teeming millions that 
inhabit our glorious Republic. These songs have a familiar 
sound. I remember that similar songs were sung during the 
closing hours of the discussion on the Underwood tariff law. 

Despite the fact that the increase in the cost of living wis 
a world-wide movement, causing universal complaint on -” 
part of the masses in every civilized country in the world, many 
Democratic spellbinders led the people of this country to belt - 
that a reduction of the tariff on foodstuffs would cause @ = 
responding reduction in the high cost of living. Perna ee 
wish was father to the assertion. But we all know that mt . 
has been no reduction in the price of foodstuffs, and tha Je 
anything, there has been an increase since the new law on 
It is a matter of deep regret that wiciebaggres 
the glowing word pictures of happiness, prosper''y, de 
tentment that were painted by the leaders of the gang om 
majority in this House in the early days of last October, is a 
pictures have not been developed into actualities vg ‘men 
use trying to deceive the country. There are more "the last 
throughout the Union to-day than at any time within the 
15 years. In the far West free soup houses live 
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erected for the feeding of the unemployed. History seems to 
pe repeating itself. The distressing scenes of 1893, 1894, 1895, 
and i796 are being reenacted, notwithstanding the reassuring 
utterances of the Democratic theorists on tariff legislation. 
The masses are learning, if they have not learned already, that 
ckilled mechanics in the United States, earning $4 and $5 
per day, can not compete with the foreign skilled mechanic 
who earns a maximum of a dollar and a half a day for similar 
work. They have learned that your prosperity songs on the 
Vnderwood tariff were pure “bunk”; they will show their just 
-esentment at the polls next November. 

And it is my firm belief that this new “ Federal reserve act” 
will prove equally abortive so far as creating prosperity is con- 
cerned. My colleague [Mr, Hayrs], the ranking Republican 
member of the Committee on Banking and Currency, in his able 
address pointed out a number of serious defects in the confer- 
ence measure. Other Members have pointed out other defects; 


it is not necessary to repeat them at this time. I believe that 
the earning capacity of the smaller national banks will be seri- 
ously curtailed under some of the provisions of this bill, and 


that in consequence a great many of these small banks will re- 
‘urn to the State bank systems, 

But it is undoubtedly a work of supererogation to point out 
the defects of the proposed legislation. This bill is not a 
financial plan. It is a makeshift that will disappoint even its 
own sponsors. But, of course, nothing that we who are op- 
nosed to this measure in its present form can say or do will 
deter you of the majority from enacting it into law. The edict 
has gone forth that it must be passed. The ukase of your 
leader in the White House has been issued and you will obey 
the demand. But you will find that this gilded product of the 
Democratic majority will prove to be Dead Sea fruit. It will 
not create confidence in your ability to originate constructive 
legislation. It will not restore the business prosperity of this 
country which your tariff law has shattered, and it will prove 
a2 sore disappointment and an unhappy delusion to the ex- 
pectant farming, mining, manufacturing, and industrial interests 
of the United States, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Herrin]. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen from Alabama [Mr. HEFLin] 
is recognized. [Applause.] 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr, Speaker, this is a time for rejoicing. In 
the outset I want to pay a tribute to the great Democrat who 
sits in the White House at this time. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Controlled by no power and intimidated by no 
class, he is bending his energies and employing his great talent 
tec enforce the laws of justice and do that which will bring 
about the greatest good to the greatest number. [Applause on 
the Democratie side.] Since he took the oath of office in March 
he has been at his post of duty laboring in the interest of his 
people; and, Mr, Speaker, no President in my day has devoted 
himself so earnestly to the public duty and given himself up so 
completely to the demands of his high office as has this great 
Democrat, Woodrow Wilson. [Applause on the Democratic 


Hie has wrought mightily for the American people. Under 
he masterful leadership of Oscar W. UNDERWoop he has re- 
duced the tariff tax and revised the most obnoxious tariff 
system that ever burdened a free people. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.]_ Under the splendid leadership of that genius 
‘rom Virginia, Carrer Grass, chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, he has secured the passage of a banking 
‘nd currency law that will wonderfully bless and benefit the 
An crican people, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

_ the big bosses of monopoly have been unable to terrorize or 
‘ntimidate this great leader of our party. They have even, in 
their madness and desperation, threatened to produce a panic, 
al (l those who represent them on that side of the House have 

raveled the country over like a sleuthhound trying to scent a 
panic, [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, Just when the shackles of burdensome taxation 
‘re stricken from the limbs of the masses, and just when the 
*vil genius of an oppressive banking system is driven from the 
temple of American finance, these dethroned and mutilated 
old leaders of the Republican Party are growling in concert 
wt the Nation’s Capital in an effort to produce a panic. 
“ity would saerifice the prosperity of their country upon the 
™ ‘tof political necessity. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
“CY Would barter the welfare of the Nation for the return of 
lower. [Applause on the Democratic side.] For pa- 
pluck, intelligence, and industry and for boundless 
erica is umparalleled among the nations of the earth. 
| 'retsure house of inexhaustible resources and untiring 
‘ls Republic can shake off temporary business disturb- 
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ances like dewdrops from a lion’s mane. And let me say to the 
gentlemen on the other side who are trying to scare up a panic 
no committee of dethroned bosses, no couspiring coterie of 
calamity howlers, can impede the progress of this Democratic 
administration, as it bears a liberated people to the mountain 
summit of the new freedom. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Away with these prophets of evil! 

Mr. Speaker, a little lull or temporary pause in the business 
activity of America is but a bubble on the surface when you 
consider the industry, enterprise, and boundless wealth of these 
United States. If there has been a ripple upon the surface of 
business activity, it has been caused by those who do not wish 
to relinquish their power to pillage and plunder the American 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

I have faith in American institutions. I believe in the 
American people. And, Mr. Speaker, I predict that, following 
the passage of the tariff law and the banking and currency 
law, we will enter upon an era of prosperity the like of which 
this country has never seen before. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] When the newspapers are carrying the news of 
business activity, of good crops, and general prosperity, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] blinks his eyes and mur- 
murs mournfully of an imaginary panic. But, Mr. Speaker, in 
all the length and breadth of our country there is no panic. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The gentleman from IIli- 
nois scans the newspapers day after day with the hope of find- 
ing signs of a panic. Instead of calling the attention of the 
House to what the New York Commercial has said about dry- 
goods houses in the Middle West doing more business than ever 
before, that the American shoe trade is breaking all previous 
records, and that the export of American cotton goods gained 
over last year’s trade by over 2,000,000 yards, and that the 
textile trade of America is better than last year; and, Mr. 
Speaker, instead of reading to the House what the Philadel- 
phia Record of December 17 said about the monthly statements 
of gross earnings of railroads, showing an increase over last 
year in every month from February up to and including No- 
vember this year, he is hunting out the prepared specials of 
calamity howlers, and he howls and howls over these. 

He reminds me of the fellow that Senator James told about. 
He had lost an eye and he said to the surgeon, “ Doc, I have 
just naturally got to have another eye, and I don’t want any 
glass eye. I want a flesh eye.” The doctor said, “I can put 
a cat’s eye in for you.” The man said, “All right, just so I 
can see with it.” So the surgeon very skillfully transplanted 
the cat’s eye in the place of the one the man had lost. In 
about three months the surgeon saw his patient and said, “ Bill, 
how is your eye?” Bill replied, “ Well, Doe, it is all right, I 
guess. The only objection I have got to it is, the darned thing is 
always looking for crickets and mice.” [Laughter and applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

The gentleman from Illinois refuses to be comforted. He is 
exceedingly hard to please. With the American crop worth 
$200,000,000 more than last year, with the noise of cease- 
less business activity all around him, with the hum of wheels 
and the roar of industry all about him, and evidences of 
prosperity confronting him wherever he goes, the gentleman 
from Illinois sounds a discordant note and refuses to join in 
the jubilee of American progress, and refuses to partake of the 
feast of American prosperity. 

Mr. Speaker, he reminds me of another story: On one occa- 
sion a dyspeptic preacher went home with a member of his 
church for dinner. The good wife had prepared a feast fit for 
the gods. There was fried chicken, round robust biscuits, red 
ham swimming in red gravy, and the finest coffee that ever 
flowed from a spout. The good lady was justly proud of what 
she had spread before the parson. Bud, the 9-year-old son, with 
fork in hand, was just ready to do battle with the good things 
before him, when his mother said, “ Parson, won’t you have 
some of the chicken?” to their surprise and the utter bewilder- 
ment of Bud, the parson said, ““ No; I never eat chicken.” The 
good lady said, “ Parson, have a piece of bam.” But the parson 
said, “ No; I dare not eat ham.” Bud dropped his fork. The 
good lady said, “ Won’t you have a biscuit?” and the parson 
said, “ Did you use soda in the composition of those biscuits ?” 
She said, “ Yes.” Then the parson said, “I can not eat bisenits 
made with soda.” Bud, in wide-eyed astonishment, looked at 
his mother and said, with anger and earnestness, “ Ma, maybe 
the darned old fool would suck a raw egg.” [Prolonged laugh- 
ter and applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, let the calamity howlers hewl. Let the croakers 
croak, and the chronic kickers kick. Labor is employed, wages 
are good, the earth has yielded abundantly, the Democratic 
Party is in control, God reigns, and al! is well with the Repub- 
lic. [Applause on the Democratic side.] With the passage of 
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this legislation American industry and enterprise will take on 








new life. Men in all the walks of life will have a chance in 
the struggle for existence. Bossism, ring rule, and special privi- 
lege are stricken down in the temple of the people. Let the 
American people, in the dawning of this new day, with heads 


erect and light on all their faces, rejoice and exclaim: 
The pale horse and his rider are cast into the sea. 
All praise to Democracy, the people are free! 
[Ay on the Democratic side. ] 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used eight minutes, and 


plause 





v ads beck two. 
' Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morean]. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Spe we are about to 
tak final vote on House bill 78387—the new banking and 
currency measure. TI have concluded that I shall not vote for 
this bil I want to give some of the reasons why I shall not 
do so 

This bill was introduced in the House August 29, 19173. It 
passed the House September 18, 1913. The House had it under 
consideration just 20 days. The bill went to the Senate, where 
it was under consideration for mere than three months: The 
Senate anended the House bill in many important particulars. 
W he bill eame back to the House, by an overwhelming vote 
the House refused to concur in the Senate amendments. A 


conference committee was appointed, composed of conferees 
from both the Senate and the House. That committee has 
agreed upon a report, and that report is now before this House, 
and if agreed to will settle for many years to come what shall 
be the banking and currency systems of this country. 

1. NO PROTECTION 
objection to this bill is that it 
the protection of the depositors in the national 
After four months of consideration a Democratic admin- 
mn and a Democratic Congress enacts a measure to reform 
our banking and currency system, with no provision whatever 


TO DEPOSITORS. 
My first 
vis 


contains no pro- 
on for 


istratic 


to safeguard the thousands of millions of dollars, which the 
people, under our system of business, are compelled to deposit 
in these banks. To my mind this is a fatal defect in the pro- 
l sed law. 

When this bill first came before the House the provisions 


relating to the division of the profits of the reserve banks were 
as follows: First, the member banks were allowed 5 per cent 
cumulative dividends on their stock in these reserye banks: 
second, the teserve banks were allowed to accumniate a.surplus 


( er cent on their capital stock; third, 60 per cent of the 
remaining profits went to the Government to pay off the bonded 
debt and 40 per cent to the member bahks, according to their 
verage deposits in the reserve banks. 

I was not satisfied with these provisions for the disposition 
of the earnings of these reserve banks. I concluded that after 
allowing fer reasonable dividends to the bankers who furnish 
the capital and for the accumulation of a reasonable surplus 
to add to the financial strength of the reserve banks that’ all 
add 1 earnings of the banks should be devoted to some 
reat national purpose, which would confer benefits and advan- 


rion: 


tages upon the great masses of the people, whose wealth after 
a as the main capital of the banks and whose contributions | 
in the way of interest and other charges constituted all the 


gs of these banks. 


To show what I said relative to the distribution of the earn- 






ings of the reserve banks I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of September 15, 1913, as follows: 

Mr. Morcan of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I would ask the ehair- 
man of the Banking and Curreney Committee how much profit in the 
20 years during the existence of these banks he estimates wil) come to | 
the Government of the United States? 

Mr. Gtuass. Mr. Chairman, in answer to that inquiry, of course I 
wou d simply be giving the conjecture of the chairman. I would state 
that the report of the Monetary Commission estimated. that the Gov. 


ernment’s share of 


nu the earnings of the proposed 
would be from five a 


pre institutions 
nd a balf to seven millions 


he ntine 
DADKInNg 


yf dollars, 


Mr. Morean of Oklahoma. For the 20 years? 
Mr, Giass. Per annum, 
Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Five million dollars per annum for 20 


year ; would make $100,000,000. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think that the bonded indebte“ness of the 





United States is so large as to be any burden upon this great Govern- 

ment. If my memory is correct, the entire national debt amounts to 

only about two and a half billions of dollars. That is less than the 
debt of any other great country in the world, 





‘Dock. I think that the national debt is less than a billion. 

ORGAN of Oklahoma. I included the entire public debt. The 
interest-bearing debt is less than a billion dollars. It is very small 
compared with what other nations owe. It is not a burden; it is a 
plaything, because under the splendid financial control of Republican 
rule for the last 25 years [applause] we have so managed affairs of 


this country that 






it our national debt is comparatively nothing. Now; 
it seems to me in all ea x that this great fund ought to be appro- 
priated to some gre ional purpose. Where do the profits come 
from? They all come from the great mass of the people. These banks 
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will make nething only so far as they get the money thr 
and other charges from the great mass of the people tefoush interest 
that when you shall inaugurate this great measure, designed to oferta 
better currency and a better banking peta. that the: profits therafra, 
cusses to be rolled back to the people from. whom the proiii oo 
‘taken 
Mr. 
Mr. 





8S were 
LinppereH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mora@an of Oklahoma. I will. 

Mr. LInDBERGH. Why collect an unjust tax at all? 

Mr. Monegan of Oklahoma. Well, I am not in favor of Collecting an 
unjust tax, but ff the Government is to derive a direct profit—amonnr. 
ing to from five to seven millions of dollars annually—a_ profit that mu, 
come through interest paid by the people. it would seem almost. 
to use this money to pay our national debt. Money to pay ‘the nations) 
debt should come through the regular channels: of taxation. and I nm 
emnly protest against the National Government using any of the profits 
derived from the Federal reserve banks to pay the publie debt If the 
Government proposes to appropriate any of the profits of the Fedors) 
reserve banks, let the money be solemnly dedicated to some great no 
tional purpose that will contribute to the general welfare » “ 
country, 


I then offered an amendment. to provide a fund to protect 
depositors in the member banks, and.to show what my amend. 
ment was and the discussion thereon, I quote from the saine 
page of the ConGREessioNaL Recorp, as: follows: 

Mr. MorGan’ of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amend. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amend, on page 14, by striking out ali in lime 2 after the word 
‘bank’ and. by striking out all of lines, 3, 4, 5, and 6, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘All earnings derived by the United 
States from Federal reserve banks shall constitute a fund to protec 
the depositers from loss from the failure of any member bank, under 
such provisions as Congress may hereafter enact.’”’ 

Mr. Morcan of Oklahoma. Now, Mr. Chairman, as you do not want 
te give this money for publie highways and other great purposes, | 
thought perhaps you might use it for another purpose. I find in ihe 
Democratic platform of 1908 these words: 

“ We pledge ourselves to legislation wnder which national banks shal! 
be required to establish a guaranty fund for the prompt payment of the 
depositers. of any insolvent national bank under an equitable system 
which shall be available to all State banking institutions wishing to 
use it.” 

Now, those are: the words in the Democratic platform. I do not see 
the exact words in the last Democratic platform, but I understand that 
has been affirmed. 

Mr. Sroan. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MorGcan ot Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. Suoan. At the last. national convention of the Democratic Party 
the statute of limitation was plead against it successfully, and it was 
not included in the Baltimore platform: 

Mr: Morcan of Oklahoma. Well, I. will have to leave that to some- 
body better posted than I am on that subject. In so far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned, long before Oklahoma adopted the system of guar- 
anteeing bank deposits I was in favor of it. 

I believe in the prineiple of guaranteeing bank deposits. The 15, 
000,000 depositors in. the banks are certainly as much entitled to pro 
tection as a féw owners. There have- been considerable criticisms of 
the system of bank guaranty im Oklahoma: I think in the genera! 
debate om this bill some gentlemen referred to it. I do not know 
that we have the best system. I believe that there will be amendment 
to our law from time to time. but I do know that the people of ( 
homa are thoroughly convinced that banks im some way should guar 
antee the deposits of the people. I have not the slightest idea that 
the people of Oklahoma, regardless of politics, will ever recede from 
that decisfon. I believe that they wil? continue to stand for the propo- 
sition that bank deposits should be made safe and secure, and in my 
judgment the time will come before many years shall have passed when 
the United States Government will adopt some system whereby tic 
deposits of the people in the banks will be protected. : 

The Crainman. The question is om the amendment offered by tle 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MoreGan]}. oS ie 

Mr.. Puavr. Mr. Chairman, I rise for. the. purpose of opposing the 
amendment. It seems to me there is a great deal of misapprehension 
over the question of bank deposits: A bank deposit is not someting 
that is put into a bank, but it is.something taken out of a bank, and 
you ought not to gnarantee them without guaranteeing what is owing 
to the bank that created them. For instance, I never put a thousanc 
dollars in a bank in my life im currency, but I had $10,000 in the bank. 
How did L do it? I went. to the bank and borrowed it. You have got 
to guarantee the men that owe the money to the banks, That is what 
bank guaranty is. i roe meme 

Mr. Morea’ of Oklahoma: Will the gentleman from New York yiel¢ 

The CHarRMAN. The gentlemam from. New York {Mr. Piatt) bas 
yielded the floor. The question is on. the amendment offered by ™? 
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The question was taken, and the Chair: announced that the noes 
seemed to have: it. 

Mr. Murpocs. I call for a division, Mr. Chairman. oa 

The committee divided; amd there were—yeas 10, nays v'. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Under the rule of the House under which the bill was t 
being considered I had but five minutes to present the matter. 
But even if I had had unlimited time my amendment wouldhave 
been defeated, because the Democratic membership of this Hous 
were bound by caucus rule to vote down all amendments off oe x 
But I feel that my efforts were not in vain. My amendm« nt § 1s 
gested an idea; it served to call the attention of Members 0 
the House and Senate to the proposition. When the bill wel’ 
to the Senate the matter was diseussed before the Senate C 
mittee on Banking and Currency. This committee ae 
its report to the Senate on the House bill. The section and 
committee consisting of Senator Hrremeock De TN emis 
Senators Nenson, Bristow, CRAWFORD, 
(Republicans) reported a bil! which contains a 5)’: 
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sion relating to the guaranty of bank deposits. This provision 
is as follows: 





DIVISION OF EARNINGS, 
Sec. 7. That after the payment of all necessary expenses and taxes, 


including its share of the expenses of the Federal reserve board, the 
stockholders of each Federal reserve bank shall be entitled to receive 
an annual dividend of 5 per cent on the paid-in capital stock, which 
dividend shall be cumulative. Net earnings over and above expenses 


and the aforesaid dividend shall be applied as follows: Twenty-five per 
cent of such net earnings to be carried to a surplus fund until such 
fund shall amount to 20 per cent of the paid-in capital stock of such 
reserve bank, and 374 per cent of said net earnings shall be set aside 
in a trust fund to be known as the depositors’ insurance fund and shall 
be used for the payment of the depositors of insolvent member banks 
under rules and regulations made by the board. 


Later, the Democratic Senators held a caucus and, according 
to press reports, agreed to report a similar provision. This was 
done, and so section 7 of the bill as it comes from a Democratic 
Senate contains the following provision: 

DIVISION OF EARNINGS, 


After all necessary expenses of a Federal reserve bank have béen 
paid or provided for, the steckholders shall be entitled to receive an 
annual dividend of 6 per cent on the paid-in capital stock, which divi- 
dend shall be cumulative. One-half of the net earnings, after the afore- 
said dividend claims have been fully met, shall be paid into a sur- 


plus fund until such fund shall amount to 40 per cent of the paid-in 
capital stock of such bank, and of the remaining one-half, 50 per cent 
shall be paid to the United States as a franchise tax, and 50 per cent 
shall be paid to the United States as a trustee for the benefit of depos- 
itors in all failed member banks in the United States and failed member 
trust companies in the District of Columbia, the money to be kept in 
and losses from failures to be paid from it as a depositors’ insurance 
fund under a division of the Treasury to be constituted and managed 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 


Treasury. 





2. DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE PUBLIC. 


The provision regulating the ownership of the stock in the 
reserve banks discriminates in favor of the banks and against 
the public. 

This bill creates not less than 8 and not more than 12 reserve 
banks, as shall be decided by the organization committee. The 
country is to be divided into as many districts as there shall be 
reserve banks. There will be one of these banks located in each 
district. These reserve banks are, generally speaking, banker’s 
banks, as individuals are not allowed to deposit money therein 
or borrow money therefrom. Every reserve bank must have at 
least $4,000,000 capital. The first question arises is, Who shall 
be allowed to own stock in these banks? As the bill was intro- 
duced in the House it provided that only banks should be al- 
lowed to own the stock therein. It at once occurred to me that 
this was granting a special privilege to the banks, which I did 
not approve, and that the people generally should be allowed the 
privilege to subseribe to this bank stock. I, therefor, offered an 
amendinent giving individuals in each district the right to be- 
come the owner of this stock. To show my effort to prevent 
what I regarded as an injustice to the people I will quote from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp just what took place. The Coneres- 
SIONAL Recorp of September 15, 1913, shows the following: 

Mr. Morcan of Oklahoma. I offer an amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan] offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: | 
On page 3, after the word ‘ Provided,’ in line 10, amend by inserting 
4 new paragraph as follows: 

“‘Any person residing within a given district may subscribe to the 
capital stock of the Federal reserve bank of that district at any time 
inder such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by the Federal 
reserve board, and said board shall have the power to prescribe the 
terms and conditions upon which such stock may be surrendered for can- 
cc ee ane to Se the amount of stock that will be subject to 
individual subseription.’ ” 


Mr. Morcan of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, of course I do not profess 


to be an expert upon banking and currency; but, so far as I can see, 
there Js no reason why an individual should not be allowed, if he desires, 
Su>scribe to this stock. Under the provisions of this bill every na- 
wenel bank is required to subseribe to this stock, and State banks may 
rd the consent of the reserve board, subscribe. I notice in the report of 


ie bankers’ conference recently held in Chicago that the bankers ap- 
eat do not desire to subseribe, at least to the extent required in 
ils Dill, because they ask that the bill be amended so that (per be re- 
quire d to subscribe only 10 per cent instead of 20 per cent of their unim- 
— ‘ capital. I think the committee in its report estimates that under 
'e Provisions of this bill there will be about $100,000,000 of capital 





I 

subscribe d. In other words, even the national banks, many of them, 

barks spaccePt the provisions of this bill and may change to State 

— here is some question, as I understand it, as to whether or not 

capital ‘ll be a sufficient number of banks subscribe to get the required 
If the Federal reserve bank is a bad thing, I do not believe we ought 


to comp 


hand ‘| the national banks to subscribe to the stock. On the other 
benie ¢, it is a good thing, I do not believe we should allow the national 
““\o* to monopolize the stock in these Federal reserve banks. 


iden have heard much and very often from the other side of the House 
fers qual opportunities to all and special privileges to none. Under 
es prov ‘sions of this bill, in allowing no one except banks to subscribe 


A's Stock, are you not giving them a special privilege that is granted 

J to the bankers of the United re ee ° 

erate, Chairman, I believe in most localities there is some prejudice 

They} banking institutions. Banks are to a large extent monopolies. 
y Have special privileges, and they thrive off the people’s money. 
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They control the interest rates to a large extent and can make their 
profits largely what they desire. Now, as I have said, in the minds of 
Many people there is a prejudice against banks. A large part of this 
rows out of the fact that bankers are so few in number and that they 
ave these special privileges. So I think there would be at least two 
benefits from this amendment. It would strengthen the system by en- 
larging the capital. It would give these banks more financial strength, 
more capital. 

Second, I think another benefit would be that it would popularize 
this system with the great masses of the people. I believe one of the 
defects in all our great corporations in this country, including the 
banks, is that there are so few people interested in them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has. expired. 

Mr. Morcan of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes 
more, 

The CHarrMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unanimous con- 
sent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MorGan of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I believe it would be a 
wise policy hereafter, when banks are organized, to compel the organ 
izers to open their books to popular subscription, so that the great 
masses of the people with small means might be allowed to take stock 
in the ban* and receive some of the profits, instead of allowing one, 
two, three, four, or five men in a community to organize the bank, 
receive the oe of the people, and add to their dividends and their 
profits until their stock becomes worth two or three times the amount 
they have invested in it, largely derived from profits on the money of 
the people. So I say it woud popularize banks if you would allow 
the people to subscribe to this stock. 

Mr. Murpock. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MorGan of Oklahoma. I will. 

Mr. Murpock. Has the gentleman looked into this situation enough 
to know whether the investment would not be, under the provisions of 
the bill, a very profitable one? 

Mr. MorGan of Oklahoma. Yes; that is what I was coming to. Under 
this bill the banks are allowed 5 per cent dividend upon the stock sub- 
scribed, and in addition to that, after the 20 per cent surplus is allowed, 
the bankers get 40 per cent of the balance, and this stock is exempted 
from all National, tate, and local taxation. 

We organized postal savings banks, and we allow the poor people 2 
per cent interest on their deposits. I think we have $25,000,000 of 


their money in the postal savings banks, on which we allow 2 per cent. 
But under this bill we allow the national banks 5 per cent interest on 
their stock in the Federal reserve banks, with an additional profit 


besides, and exempt the stock from taxation. The banks ask that that 
shall be increased to 6 per cent. 

According to the report I have, there are $4,500,000,000 in the sav- 
ings banks of this country. I presume the depositors do not get on an 
average over 3 per cent on those savings. Why not allow men who have 
money in our savings banks—the 10,000,000 persons who have $4,500 
000,000 in the savings banks, on which they are probably receiving 
not over 3 per cent interest—-why not let them subscribe to this stock 
and get 5 per cent plus instead of 3 per cent? I can see no practi- 
cable objection to that—to allowing the common people to come in and 
have an opportunity to reap any benefits that may accrue under our 
new banking and currency system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


As the CONGRESSIONAL Record shows, my amendment was 
voted down, but my effort was not entirely in vain, for the Sen- 
ate took the question up, and after careful consideration of the 
matter one-half of the members of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, including Senator Hitcncock, Demo- 
crat, and all the Republican Senators on the committee, re- 
ported in favor of an amendment to the House bill allowing the 
public to subscribe to capital of the reserve banks. The amend- 
ment reported by Senator Hitcucock and the Republican Sen- 
ators was as follows: 

There shall be allotted to every national bank within a Federal re- 
serve district, of the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank of such 
district, a sum equal to 6 per cent of the fully paid-up capital stock 
and surplus of such national bank, which stock so allotted shall be 
underwritten by said bank and for a period of 60 days after allotment 
be offered for subscription at par to the public at large, but no more 
than 100 shares shall be allowed to be subscribed for or held by any 
person, firm, or corporation, and all of the allotted stock not sub- 
scribed for and taken by the public shall immediately be subscribed for 
and taken by the national bank to which the same was in the first 
instance allotted. The preparation, allotment, subscription to, and sale 
of stock shall be under the control of the board, which in case of over- 
subscription shall give preference to the smaller subscriptions. 


This is not all. The bill as it comes to us to-day in the form 
that it will become a law contains a provision. which in a lim 
ited and restricted way recognizes the policy I advocated in the 
House of public ownership of stock in the reserve banks, and I 
was the only one in the House who proposed such a proposition. 
The provision in the bill is as follows: 

Should the subscriptions by banks to the stock of said Federal re- 
serve banks, or any one or more of them, be, in the judgment of the 
organization committee, insufficient to provide the amount of capital 
required therefor, then and in that event the said organization com- 
mittee may, under conditions and regulations to be prescribed by it, 
offer to public subscription at par such an amount of stock in said 
Federal reserve banks, or any one or more of them, as said committee 
shall determine, subject to the same conditions as to payment and 
stock liability as provided for member banks. 

This provision is not what it should be, but it is an indorse- 
ment of the principle embodied In the amendment I offered in 
the House. It is not giving the people what they should have, 


but it recognizes the soundness of the proposition which I was 


the first to advocate. 
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38. NO FARM-CREDIT PROVISION. 

There is no provision in the bill.authorizing ‘the formation 
of farm-eredit associations to insure the farmers more available 
capital and lower interest. 

When this bill first came before the House I was disappointed 
that no provision was incorporated in the bill to authorize the 
formation of farm-credit associations to insure lower interest 
to the farmers and more available eapital for the development 
of agriculture. 

[ made an effort to secure a proper amendment along this 
line. To show what I did and what I said I again refer to the 





CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Septeniber 17, 1915. 

Mr. Morean of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
met! 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : E ine 

‘Amend, on pege 48, by adding after the word ‘years,’ in lime 25, 
the following as a new section: 

“NATIONAL RURAL BANKS 

“ Suc. 27a. That the sreserve-bank organization committee mentioned 
in section 2 of this act is hereby authorized and directed to organize a 
system national rural banks, to inelude local and State rural banks, 
and this national rural bank of the United States, under the laws per- 
taining to the organization of national banks in so far as they may be 


le, and until further Jegislation by Congress the said organiza- 
tion committee, with the approval of the’President, is anthorized to make 
all necessary rules and regulations for the organization, control, «and 
management of-said banks, having in view that the purpese.cf.organiz- 
ing a system of rural national banks is. to provide the farmers of. the 
United States with better eredit, cheaper interest, and larger capital 
with which to develop the agriculture of the United States.” 
Mr. Guass. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unanimous con- 


sent that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto. close in 
fi minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. The. gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. YounG] desires 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. Guass. I will say in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none 

Mr. Morgan of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amend- 
ment with a view to emphasizing my interest in establishing a better 
system of rural credits in the United States. Perhaps four-fiiths of my 


constituents are farmers, and the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent largely consists of farmers. Perhaps 1,100,000 of our 
people reside upon the farm, but it is not simply in the interest of the 
farmers and the people of Oklahoma but in the interest of all. the-peo- 
ple of the United States that I am anxious, and at ‘the very earliest 
time possible, that we shall have a better system of rural credits for the 
farmers of the United States. It is said that the farmers of the United 
Sta »we something like $5,000,000,000 and pay something like $500,- 
000,000 annually in interest. Agriculture is our chief industry. 

Nearly one-half of all the wealth produced in the United States every 
luced by the farmer. While manufacturing products amount 
one year to about twenty-one billion, the manufacturers use about 
2,000,000,000 worth of material, and the net wealth added by all our 
ranoufacturing would be only equal to the met wealth added ‘to ‘the 
jation by the farmers. of this country. If 1 had any criticism to effer, 

h I shall not offer, upon the majority of this House it would be this, 
it when you enact a reform in a currency system and banking system 
this eowuntry you should have taken along with it a system of rural 


In my judgment there is more of an emergency for a better rural 
credit in this country than there is for°a better system of banking or 


es 


ear is pre 








better system of currency. "The very strength and -greatness ‘in this 
c ry dey upon agriculture. Yeu are providing a currency for 
r nts, * manufacturers, for business men, for bankers, for specn- 
l ! for capitalists, taking care of this great class and letting the 
farmers go. It seems to me you are putiing the cart before the horse, 
and that the first thing you should care for would be the great.agricul- 
tu interests of this country. 

i do not care to detain the committee. Here is a great bill prepared 
with great ability, woon which you have put great thought and great 
learning. You had the assistance of experts. It might be likened to 
and said to be a great edifice, a great financial structure, a magnificent 
building of finance and money and currency, but it seems to me, then, 


t when you get through with that you will undertake rural credits; 
must make the rural credit system a mere “ lean-to”’ to this mag- 
ni at structure that you have erected for.the benefit of the manufac- 
turing, commercial, and banking interests of the country. On the other 
rural credit system, the banks for the farmers of this coun- 


you 


har . the 


ti the banks to promote the agricultural interests of this country, 
ought to be the very corner stone of our financial structure. [Applause 
on t Republican side.) 

"j Cx nMAN, The question is on the amendment offered by ‘the gen- 
tle 1 from Oklahoma [Mr. MorGan]. 

Phe question was taken, and the. Chairman announced that the noes 
app red to ve it. 

Munpock. Division, Mr. Chairman. 


rhe committee divided; and there were 


So the amendment was rejected. 
[ am especially grateful that in line with my suggestion for 


-ayes 22, noes 97. 


a better system of rural credit the Senate amended the House 
] 1] the amendment is included in the report of the con- 
ference committee mow before us, permitting national banks 
to make loans op farm lands for a period five years to an amount 
equal to 25 per cent of their eapital, or equal to one-third of 
their time deposits. I gladly give credit to the party in. power 
for even this slight recognition of the claims of .6,500.000 
farmers. But all farmers will recognize that this provision 


will be of only insignificant assistance to the farmers, because 
for long-time loans farmers can not afford to pay the interest 


al 


ne 
Mas 


rates which the average national bank must have for short-time 
loans, 








4. DISCRIMINATION 


AGAINST THE PUBLIC. 

This conference report, which is the final form in which this 
bill is to become a law, retains ‘Senate ‘amendments fayors)io «., 
the bankers, but excludes amendments favorable to the public 

Under ‘the provisions of the House bill the banks w. 
allowed only 5 per cent. cumulative dividends on the stoc se 
own in the reserve banks. But the bill now allows the banks 7 
per cent. ‘If the total capital stock of these reserve banks sha\i 
aggregate $100,000,000,.1 per cent added to the annual dividend: 
will make the banks $1,000,000 additional profit every yeo, 
More than this, the House "bill permitted the reserve pbanis to 
accumulate a surplus of 20 per cent, but the bill as it now 
stands allows the reserve banks to retain a 40 per cent surpiys 
before any profits go ‘to the Government. “You have added 0% 
per cent to the dividends of the meniber banks and 100 per 
cent to the amonnt of surplus the reserve banks are allowed to 
appropriate from the earnings of these banks. ‘By this chanso 
in the House bill you have added probably a million of dollars 
annually to the dividends of our national banks and other mor. 
ber banks, but you have stricken ont from the Senate amend. 
ments the provision which set aside a portion of the profits of 
these great reserve banks as a fund to insure the deposits whieh 
the people place in these banks. Again, the House bill required 
the national banks to subscribe 20 per cent of their capital to 
the newly created reserve banks. But under the provisions of 
the bill as it comes from the conference committee the national 
banks are required to subscribe only 6 per eent of their capita! 
steck and surplus to the reserve banks, half of which is to pe 
paid within six months and the balance not until called for by 
the central beard at Washington. 

In other words, this bill now is far more faverable to the 
banks than the House bill and less favorable to the poeple. 

CONCLUSION, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I, have made preper effort to perfect this 
bill along lines which I regarded as important to the people. 
But my amendments have been voted. down, my suggestions have 
not been heeded. The majority in. this House has turned a deat 
ear to:my warnings. But the voters of this.country wil! hold 
the majority responsible fer :its.acts. The people, who pass 
judgment upon all we do, here, will at the first opporiunity con- 
demn you for not adequately protecting their rights and punis) 
you to the extent of their power for betraying their interesis. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. LixppercH] is momentarily absent, and I ask leave 
to yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Temprts). 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, three months ago, when the cur- 
rency bill passed the, House, I did net;vote for it. I said at the 
time that there were grave defects in the bill which threatened 
to interfere with the safe working ef a plan which, in many 
respects, was in harmony at.onee with sound economic theory 
and with the banking experience of the world. I expressed the 
hope that after the bill had passed through the other House 
and had been reported from the conferees I might then be able to 
vote for it. I now find ‘that the bill, which was materially 
amended in the Senate and still further modified in conference. 
is in many respects a new bill. It has, of course, a great dea! 
of the old material in it, as the old bill contained a grea 
deal of the material furnished by the report of the Monetary 
Commission. I find it arranged in what I believe to be a better 
order. I find some of the dangers of the old bill eliminated. 
If I had time I should like to analyze it.in detail, but I shal! 
not undertake to do so at any considerable length. | should 
like, however, to call attention very briefly to the more i 
portant changes, which, in my judgment, will greatly improve 
the banking and currency «system proposed in the original bil 

The organization of the Federal reserve board has been 
materially changed. As the bill passed the House it provided 
that this board, which is to control the whole system, shoul! 
be composed of the Comptroller of the Currency, two member 
of the Cabinet, and four other members appointed by the —_ 
dent. Of the four appointive members not more than two : 
to be members of any one political party. The very mention 0 
political parties in this connection suggested partisan poet 
If one party should go out of power and another come os 7 
incoming President would find two. members of his own orl 
party—appointed because they were members of that ol 
on the Federal reserve "board. ‘Upon ‘appointing his Ca ae 
he would bave two more, immediately giving the income Dot 
four -votes out of the seven in control of the banking sys 
the country. oi a lle, 

Two ane in the bill have rendered such 2 — - . 
tremely improbable, if not impossible. In the first P ia ax- 
amended ‘bill ‘makes “no “provision for appointing mer Ts, 
cluding men because they belong to this or that politica - 


0 


were 


year, 








1913. 
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The members of the Federal reserve board ought to be 
appointed, and under this bill may be appointed, with as little 
thought of party control as are the justices of the Supreme 
Court. In the second place, the amended bill provides that only 
one member of the Cabinet, instead of two, shall be a mem- 
ner of the Federal reserve board. There are to be five appoin- 
tive members, each appointed for 10 years, instead of four with 
eight-year terms. An incoming President will not have imme- 
diate control. In fact, he will be three years in office before 
he will appoint four out of the seven members, and unless he 
should appoint a Comptroller of the Currency he will appoint 
during his whole term only three out of the seven members. 
This change in the bill practically takes the Federal reserve 
system out of polities. 
“In addition to this the powers of the Federal reserve board 
have been limited, as pointed out by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass]. To compel one Federal reserve bank to redis- 
‘count the discounted paper of another will now require five 
firmative votes in the Federal reserve board, instead of 
merely requiring the presence of five members who, as I under- 
stand the original bill, might consent to such compulsory re- 
discounting merely by refraining from a vote against the 
proposal 
"In other respects also the powers of the board are limited by 
the amended bill. It can not, as provided in the House bill, re- 
move at pleasure the officers of the Federal reserve banks nor 
he directors of class B, except for cause stated in writing. 
The bill in its new form provides for a sounder currency than 
when it passed the House. It then required that the new bank 
tes should be supported by a reserve of 334 per cent in gold 
or lawful money. Now, that reserve must be 40 per cent in 
gold only. In its old form the bill made no provision for re- 
ing the notes in gold. The present bill makes them redeem- 
le in gold at the Treasury of the United States. It would be 
till if the issuing banks, as well as the Treasury, were 
compelled to redeem them in gold instead of gold or lawful 
ey, but the provision for any redemption in gold is a de- 
cided improvement. The bill in its new form also by inserting 
two or three brief clavses defines somewhat more clearly the 
commercial paper eligibie for rediscount, and thereby adds 
somewhat to the net too secure safeguards against inflation. 
Other changes in the bill make it more just and equitable 
toward small banks. Instead of requiring membe1 banks to in- 
vest 20 per cent of their capital in the stock of the Federal 
reserve banks, the bill, as it now stands, requires the investment 
of 6 per cent of the capital and surplus. The rights and privi- 
leges of such State banks and trust companies as may apply for 
membership in the new system are not left wholly undefined, 
s they were in the unamended House bill. Last of all, the bill 
very considerably improved by a provision to take care, at 
ist in part, of the 2 per cent bonds which are now the basis 
of bank-note circulation. 
[ believe that the Senate improved the House bill and that the 
Senate bill was decidedly improved in conference. Doubtless 
me will bring out defects in the bill that will call for correc- 








tion, but the currency it provides will vary in quantity as the | 


Volume of business rises and falls. The medium of exchange 
Wi'l have a real relation to the volume of exchanges. It is a 
etter bill than it was, and I expect to vote for it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia has 28 min- 
utes and the gentleman from California 13 minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UxpeRwoop]. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to congratulate 


» 7 


ie members of the Banking and Currency Committee of this 


ote ‘ind of the Senate on accomplishing a result that many 
_ustesses and many committees have attempted in the last 
= vi rs and failed in. More than 20 years ago there was 
pe Mt < in this House a bill known as the Carlisle currency 


ught to bring about a rational and reasonable cur- 
reform, That bill was followed by what was known 
Walker bill when Mr. Reed was Speaker of this House. 


= o iN] also met its fate; and later on the bill known as 
ak - vier bill was reported to the House only to go down to 
; M iy of the principles that are contained in this bill were 


se es of the bills that I have mentioned, but all of them 
..» 10 hy judgment, for one fundamental reason. Each of 
a S that sought reform, to revise the inefficient currency 
=~ ‘iat we now have on the statute books; sought to do so 
tet” os the great banking interests of this country the con- 
_ “He currency system of the country. The American 
tho haw vy » (posed to placing the money of the country in 
=< Hinds of the discount bankers of America. It was natural 
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that they should. A large majority of the people are borrowers 
of money, but few are lenders of money, and it was not natural 
to require that the men who are compelled to borrow money 
should put in the hands of the men who loaned the money 
the power to control the finances of the Government. 

The great banking system of England is often referred to as 
a bankers’ control system. That system has been the evolutio 
of many years, and yet our relutives across the water were wis 
enough in establishing the control of the Bank of England to 
make it a part of their system that the discount banker, or the 
man who lends money, shall not control the issue of that money 
or the expansion of the money. [Applause.] 

The Bank of England, which is a bankers’ bank, has not a 
member on its board of directors who is a discount banker 


n 
e 


The Bank of England is controlled by the great merchant classes 
of England, the borrowers of mon¢y and not the lenders of 
money. 


The rock on which our friends on the Republican side have 
broken when they have attempted to pass their monetary legis 
lation through this House in the last 16 years has been the fact 
that they have attempted to put the control of the system that 
they advocated in the hands of the men who loan the money 
and not in the hands of the representatives of the people who 
borrow the money. [Applause.] 

Therefore I congratulate the wisdom of this committee in 
recognizing that fact and in the beginning establishing a Gov- 
ernment control of this system that would represent the bor- 
rowers of money and enable the people of America to secure 
the medium of exchange at reasonable rates of interest at all 
times. I think that that is probably the greatest reform that 
has been worked out in this bill, and yet a reform that will not 
endanger any banking interest; for were this Federal reserve 
board that is organized for the purpose of protecting the rights 
of the American people to be so drastic in its management of 
this system or so unwise as to abandon the field of safe bank- 
ing it would but wreck the system and injure the people that it 
is supposed to represent. Therefore I believe that this board 
will carefully and safely manage this system, not only in the 
interest of the American people and low interest rates, but also 
will have the wisdom to see that the great banking interests of 
the country are properly safeguarded and protected. 

We have heard in recent years of a Money Trust. It is dis- 
ficult to define what a Money Trust is or where it exists, but 
we do know that there has been at various times a control of 
the surplus money of this country in the hands of a few men, 
and that has largely grown out of the fact that the law upon 
the statute books forced the reserves of this country, or a 
great majority of them, to go to one great city in America, to 
be assembled in banks that you could count on the fingers of 
your two hands, and necessarily that brought about the con- 
trol of our financial system by a few men. 

One of the great reforms accomplished in the bil! is the f 
ing of the reserves out of the reserve centers and scatteri 
them to at least eight regional reserve banks, possibly more, 
placing them in banks that will be under governmental super- 
vision, where the country bank or the local bank would be as- 
sured in time of stress and time of peril of being able to 
vitalize and utilize its reserves that are held for emergency 
purposes, 

The other great reform, and one that has been needed in this 
country for a half century, is in the fact that at last we are 
to have a currency that will respond to the business needs of 
the country. We are to have an elastic currency that will en 
able the people of this country, when money is demanded to 
transact business, to go to the machinery that is provided by 
this bill, to go to an institution that is authorized by law to 
give them the currency that the business needs of the country 





| demand and to retire it when it is no longer needed I 
culation. 

The difficulty which the great business men 
have labored under for many years has been tl re 
had to go hand in hand to the owner of mon d k as 
a privilege to transact business. This bill provid I hinery 
by which legitimate business needs iy have ft] oney with 
which to transact business as a matter of right and not as a 


matter of privilege. 

With these reforms written on the statute books, I have a 
firm conviction that the great banking interests of the country 
will accept this bill, that it will be a real boon to the people 
of the United States, that it will relieve any stringency that 
may exist in monetary circles to-day, that it will oil the wheels 
of commerce, that it will promote business enterprise and 
encourage business development. I believe that the era of 
dull times and inactivity of business will pass away to-morrow, 
when the President of the United States signs this bill. [Ap- 
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plause on the Democratic side.] I believe that the passage of 
this bill carries to the American people a promise of prosperity, 








business success, employment for labor, and better times 
throughout the country. There is no better time when we 


could put this great measure on the statute books than the 
day before that day which marks the celebration of the coming 
of the Prince of Peace. [Applause.] There is no better time 
on which the great party to which we owe allegiance could 
send forth this message of prosperity and good will to the 
great business interests of the country, to the man who toils 
in the mine, who works in the field, than the opening of a 
new year—a new year that will proclaim for the American 
people an expansion of business ideas, which will undo the 
fetters of commerce, which will add to the development of 
our commerce beyond the seas, and which, in my judgment, 
will not only bring commercial and business success but will 
write next November at the polls a verdict in favor of the 
party to which we owe allegiance, because we have fulfilled 
our pledges and we have kept the faith. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MonpDELuL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest to my friend 
from Alabama [Mr. HErLin] that a man does not need a glass 
eye to see the mice and crickets in this measure, the perils and 
pitfalls it contains. I can not in three minutes catalogue, much 
jess discuss, the many fundamentai and fatal features of the 
bill. One of them is that provision which places upon the 
American people the enormous burden that ought to be borne 
by the bankers of final responsibility for the redemption of the 
notes that are to be issued. Another is the provision of the bill 
under which the organization, the Federal board, that is to con- 
trol all the banking credit of the country may be a purely par- 
tisan board, and is likely to be such. Another is the provision 
under which that board, so constituted, has such vast powers 
that it becomes in effect a great partisan, political, central 
banking institution. So much for some of the faults of commis- 
sion. One of the fundamental errors of omission is the fact 
that there is no adequate provision in the bill for the retirement 
of notes, and, therefore, there is a serious threat and danger of 
inflation. Another, that it does not adequately provide for farm 
loans, in that there is absent from the bill a provision contained 
in the bill when it passed the House for savings departments in 
national banks. 

These and many more reasons are all sufficient to justify a 
vote against the bill. But there are other reasons, Mr. Chair- 
man. The question of the currency is a nonpartisan one and 
it should be so treated, but the majority willed to treat it as a 
partisan question. They took it into a secret and binding 
caucus, which, by confessions of men on the other side, was 
largely controlled by the President and members of his Cabinet. 
It came to the floor with every Member on that side eaucus 
bound, and not a vote has been or will be taken in this House 
on this bill which reflects the free and untrammeled action of 
Members on that side. It follows, therefore, that a vote for this 
bill is not only a vote in favor of all the faults and defects of 
the_measure, but it is also an indorsement and approval of all of 
the vicious and unjustifiable partisan methods of consideration, 
which are largely responsible for the faults of the measure. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Norron]. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am confident that it is most 
pleasing to almost every man in this Chamber that after many 
long and tiresome days, weeks, and months of preparation, dis- 
cussion, and debate this epoch-making legislation is to be given 
to the country. I wish to take this opportunity to express to 
the members of the Committee on Banking and Currency who 
during all these long months past have so unsparingly in and 
out of season devoted their time and best efforts to the con- 
struction of this legislation my congratulations on the final 
conclusion of their work. I think that it is only fair to say 


that the members of this committee have done a great service | 


to this House and to the country. 

The approval of this measure by Congress and by the Presi- 
dent and the complete success of its provisions in the business 
and commercial life of the Nation, I trust, will be the rich and 
proud reward of these gentlemen, and especially of the able 
chairman of the committee, for their fidelity to the duties in 
this great work intrusted to them by this House. [Applause.] 


I have no hesitancy in saying that in my judgment this bill in 
its present form is a better bill than when it passed this House 
three months ago. 


And had free and open discussion and con- 
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sideration of this bill been permitted on the floor of this EHoys, 
and had not the free will and action of many Members oy the 
majority side been restrained and stifled by the indefensible 
secret-caucus system employed by that side of the House, the 
bill would go to the country affording more real relief ang bene. 
fit to those who toil in field and shop than it will bring to them 
in its present form. I want to say now that I intend to sup. 
port this measure. [Applause.] I intend to support it for the 
reason that I am convinced that this bill does, to a large extent. 
place the control of the banking business of the country jn the 
keeping of the people of the country and takes this contro! 
away from the money barons of the country. I intend to Suip- 
port this bill because I believe that under its provisions the 
banking business of the country will in the future be conducted 
in a way more to serve and accommodate the people and tie 
business of the people of the country, rather than, as it is pow 
largely conducted to serve primarily as an instrument and 
means of greed and profit for bank officials and bank sto 
holders. 

I am much pleased that the bill, in its present form. contains 
more liberal provisions for the country banks and for thoso 
engaged in agricultural pursuits than it contained when it was 
first. sent from this House to the Senate. And I am particularly 
gratified to find that the Senate has seen fit to adopt an amend. 
ment to the bill similar to the amendment I offered in the 
House of Representatives on September 16, extending the time 
of the maturity of notes which may be rediscounted from 
days to 6 months. This amendment unquestionably makes tho 
measure of more genuine service to the farmers of the North, tho 
South, the East, and the West. But I hope that this Congress 
wili not rest its labor and its effort in this direction with this 
amendment or with this bill, but that this measure will soon 
be supplemented by legislation providing for and establishing 4 
system of rural credit banks, so much needed in this country 
to-day, and concerning which I expect to have the privilege of 
addressing this House at another time. 

In view of the fact that for several years past all of the lead- 
ing political parties have agreed that our banking and currency 
system has been outgrown and is unsuited for the business and 
commercial needs of our country, and have promised, through 
their party platforms, the enactment of a better system, I was 
very much amused in listening to the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. Herriin] who first spoke. His argument reminds me 
very much of those old-time Mother Hubbard dresses—it cov- 
ered so much and touched so little. [Laughter and applause.} 
The gentleman, in his partisan enthusiasm and in his exuberant 
oratory, forgets the fact that this legislation is not at all 
solely due to the Democratic Party. The real work, culminating 
in this legislation, was initiated long before his party bad its 
present majority in this House. 

The National Monetary Commission, which builded the rea! 
foundation for this measure, was provided for by the act of 
May 30, 1908. This commission expended nearly $300,000 in 
studying and making comparisons of the different banking and 
currency systems of the leading nations of the world, and made 
its most exhaustive and valuable report and recommendations 
to the Sixty-second Congress. No one can honestly and fairly 
contend that this House and this Congress in framing this 
legislation has not made much and good use of the work done 
and the report made by the National Monetary Commission, 
and profited greatly from the debates and discussions of this 
subject in the Sixty-second Congress. A large majority of 
the Republican Members of this House in this Congress have 
at all times been just as honest and just as desirous as Men- 
bers on the Democratic side to place upon our statute books 
the best possible banking and currency legislation that can now 


ck- 


| be devised by the best intelligence and experience of our coul- 


| try. 


Thus it ill becomes anyone on that side to now see to 
forget the origin and real first effective work done toward the 
final accomplishment of this legislation. 

While gentlemen here may differ as to the wisdom and “ 
mate success of particular features of this legislation, neverthe- 
less there comes a time when patriotism overshadows partisan, 
ism, and I am confident that I now voice the sentiment e 
practically every man in this Chamber when I say !t''s o 
wish and hope that when this great legislation sves to sna 
country to-morrow the predictions made a few mone ee 
by the leader of that side, the gentleman from Alabaee od 
Unperwoop], and those made on Saturday by the cheet a we 
charming Speaker of this House, will come to pass — 
whole country will prosper, bloom, and blossom roselike wndet 
its influence and its effect. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
Ohio [Mr. WILts]. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with a great deal 
of interé st to the prophecies and rhapsodies coming from the 
other side of the Chamber, but the difficulty about those 
prophecies is that the prophets do not agree. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pataer) said a little while ago that 


when this bill passed this House it was a good bill, and then 
when it passed the Senate it was a better bill, and yet standing 
right there at the reading desk just a few hours ago the gentle 
man from Virginia [Mr. Giass], in charge of this bill, said 


that when it passed the Senate not only was it not a better 
hill but the enactment of it into law would have been a 
“eglamity ” and would have resulted, to quote his exact words, 
“in a perfect saturnalia of inflation.” Mr. Speaker, I believe 


the chairman was stating the truth with reference to this | 
| laborers, and our own markets. Not inflated credit, but more 


legislation. 

Section 16 of this bill contains enough unsound financial pro- 
visions to bring industrial and financial calamity upon the 
country; or, as the chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency has stated, sufficient to lead “to a perfect saturnalia 
of inflation,” as he so eloquently and aptly described when 
referring to the provisions of the Senate bill. It is to be 
observed that the essential provisions of section 16 remain in 
the conference report substantially as they were in the bill 
passed by the Senate. This section 16 as it stands in the con- 
ference report in part is as follows: 

Sec. 16. Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the discretion of the 
Federal reserve board for the purpose of making advances to Federal 
reserve banks through the Federal reserve agents as hereinafter set 
forth and for no other purpose, are hereby authorized. The said notes 
shall be obligations of the United States, and shall be receivable by 
all national and member banks and Federal reserve banks and for all 
taxes, customs, and other public dues. They shall be redeemed in gold 
on demand at the Treasury Department. of the United States, in the 

ty of Washington, D. C., or in gold or lawful money at any Federal 
reserve bank, 

There are at least four provisions in the portion of the sec- 
tion quoted which are fraught with the gravest consequences to 
the financial prosperity of the country. First, it is stated that 
these notes are to be issued “at the discretion of the Federal 
reserve board.” It will be seen by referring to section 10 that 
this Federal reserve board is a partisan organization. In the 
bill which passed the House it was provided that not more than 
one of the four appointive members of the Federal reserve 
board should be selected from any one Federal reserve district, 
aud not more than two of them should be of the same political 
party. It should be noticed that this provision relative to a 
bipartisan board has been stricken out of the House bill, and 
in the measure that is now before the House it is provided that 
the Federal reserve board shall consist of five members to be 
appointed by the President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, with two additional members 
in the persons of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. From this provision of the proposed 
law it is quite evident that all seven members of the Federal 
reserve board will be members of the same politice! party. At 
uly rate, there is nothing in the law to prevent it, and it is not 
overstating the case to say that as this law must be inter- 
preted in view of the action of the Senate in striking out the 
rovision in the House bill which provided that not more than 
two of the appointive members should be of the same political 
birty, it is clear that the purpose of the legislation now pro- 
posed to be enacted is to make this Federal reserve board a 
partisan organization. 

Now, then, considering section 10 in connection with section 
16, let us see what results we obtain. Here we have a board of 
seven men, all appointed by the President and undoubtedly all 
of the same political party. Now, what power have they under 
the terms of section 16? Quoting again from this section, it is 
found that Federal reserve notes are to be issued “at the dis- 
cretion of the Federal reserve board.” So far as this proposed 
legislation is concerned, there is absolutely no limitation upon 
the amount of notes which may be issued. Herein resides the 
Possibility of inflation. Of course it is admitted that provision 
is made for a reserve fund of 40 per cent, together with the 
commercial paper put up as collateral, but I submit this, Mr. 
Speaker, that it is umwise, unsound, and will prove to be dis- 
astrous legislation to give to any board such immense power 
over the control of the circulating medium of this country as 
'S conteinplated in the portion of section 16 which I have just 
{uoted. There ought to be in this bill somewhere a positive 
limitation upen the amount of circulating medium whick can 
be issued. To omit such a salutary provision is to invite the 
financial disaster which has always followed in the wake of an 
inflated paper cireulation. It certainly is a most interesting co- 
‘neideice that now, as always in the past, in the face of threat- 
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ening financial disaster—when news is coming in from every 
quarter of the closing down of mills, of the organization of the 
armies of the unemployed, of the actions of various municipal- 
ities in taking emergency steps to furnish employment to work- 
ingmen now out of employment but who heretofore have been 
busily employed in the mills and factories and mines—at such 2 
time, in the face of an undoubted industrial lethargy, it seems 
most peculiar that the party in control of the Government should 


| resort to the same measure to which it has always resorted 


under such occasions, namely, that of inflation of the currency. 

What we want in this country at the present moment is not 
more paper money, but more busy mills. Not more importation 
of foreign products, but better production at home at better 
wages, with better protection for our own farmers, our own 


men at work here in America at good wages to furnish a market 
for the farmers’ products. The resort to such financial nostrums 
as are illustrated by this bill will be only a temporary stimu- 
Jant and in the end will work much harm to the producers of 
the country. This, then, is my first serious objection to this 
bill—that it puts into the hands of seven men appointed for 
political purposes the power to say what the amount of the 
circulating medium of this country shall be. The financial 
life of our people is too great a stake to rest upon the mere 
edict of any such body of men, however able and distinguished 
they may be. 

In the second place it is provided in this section 16 that 
“said notes shall be obligations of the United States.” I ob- 
ject to this provision, Mr. Speaker, because theve is no good rea- 
son why these notes which are to be issued to the Federal 
reserve banks and are to be circulated by them for their profit 
should not be the obligations of the banks instead of the obli- 
gation of the United States. These few lines of section 16 
disclose the whole purpose of this legislation. Shorn of its 
verbiage it amounts simply to this: That the credit of the 
United States is to be loaned to a certain special class for the 
benefit of that class. Is there any good reason why the credit 
of the great Government of the United States should be loaned 
to these Federal reserve banks which would not apply equally 
well to other classes and business organizations of this coun- 
try? If the Government of the United States is to go into 
the business of loaning its credit to various persons, corpora- 
tions, and associations, why should it not loan it to the farmers 
and workingmen of the country as well as to certain special 
favorites known as Federal reserve banks? 

In my judgment the provision which undertakes to saddle the 
obligation of redeeming these notes upon the Government of the 
United States, thus making them in fact direct obligations of the 
Federal Government, is entirely unjustifiable. I believe that if 
the American people understood that the effect of this legisla- 
tion was to saddle upon their shoulders the obligation of redeem- 
ing the notes issued by this Federal reserve board to Federal 
reserve banks they would rise up almost to a man and oppose 
this legislation. Since these notes are to be issued to the Fed- 
eral reserve banks for the profit of those organizations they 
ought to be the obligations of those banks. It ought to be the 
duty of the banks to redeem the notes. No such obligation and 
no such duty should rest upon the shoulders of the Government 
of the United States. 

It is provided in the third place, in section 16, that those 
notes so issued “shall be receivable for all taxes, customs, and 
other public dues.” By this it means that the Federal Govern- 
ment, while assuming greater obligations and greater burdens, 
is deprived of the only source of gold revenue which it has. In 
other words, while the financial burden of the Federal Govern- 
ment is increased, its ability to carry that burden and discharge 
that obligation is decreased. It surely can not be maintained 
that this is sound financial legislation. 

In the fourth place, it is provided that while these notes of 
the Federal reserve banks shall be redeemable “in gold on de- 
mand at the Treasury Department of the United States in the 
city of Washington, D. C.,” that they may be redeemed “ in gold 
or lawful money” at any Federal reserve bank. Why this dis- 
tinction? If the notes are to be made redeemable in gold at the 
hands of the Government of the United States, why should not 
the Federal reserve banks, for whose benefit and profit the notes 
are to be issued, at the same time be required to redeem their 
obligations in gold? But they are given the special privilege of 
redeeming their notes in “gold or in lawful money.” It seems 
to me, Mr. Speaker, that these four objections lodged against 
section 16 are insuperable. If we enact such legislation as is pro- 
vided in this section, we are flying in the face of all the facts of 
the financial history of this country and of the rest of the civil- 
ized world. 
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Early in the discussion of this measure we heard much about 
the important provisions that -were to be inserted in it for the 
benefit of the farmers of the country.’ In other words, a system 
of furm loans and cooperative credits was to be installed. And 
yet we find that the body at the other end of the Capitol has 
stricken out the provisions in the House bill relative to savings 
department by national banks, and although section 24 has been 
inserted, giving authority to such banks to make farm loans for 
a period of five years, the section is couched in such terms that 
when considered in connection with other provisions of the pro- 
posed law it is very doubtful whether the farmer will receive 
any benefits whatever, notwithstanding the much-heralded ac- 
commodation which was to be extended to him through the 
mediumship of farm loans. 

This bill accomplishes practically nothing for the benefit of 
the farmers and the laborers, the real producers of the coun- 
try, but is framed in the interest of the special few. It cer- 
tainly can not be claimed that the slight problematical and 
merely speculative benefits which may accrue to the masses of 
the people will be a sufficient recompense for the immense bur- 
den which they must assume in becoming responsible for the 
redemption of all this paper money which is to be issued at the 
discretion of the Federal reserve board. It is the same old 
story. When the tariff bill was pending we were told that the 
farmer and producer were to be benefited, and yet, as a matter 
of fact, when the legislation was finally enacted it appeared 
that substantially everything which the farmer produced was 
put upon the free list or else the rates were greatly reduced, 
and yet he was still required to buy in a market that in some 
instances was highly protected, The laborer, who was to enjoy 
immense benefits under this tariff legislation, finds himself 
thrown out of work, his hours of labor greatly reduced, or his 
wages cut down. So in this proposed legislation, which was 
widely heralded as a panacea for the real or fancied industrial 
and financial evils of the Republic, it appears that the farmers 
and wage earners of the country receive practically no benefit 
from it, and yet at the same time they are compelled to bear 
the towering burden of becoming responsible for the redemption 
of this great volume of notes to be issued by the Federal reserve 
board to the Federal reserve banks for the benefit of those 
banks, 

Mr. Speaker, this debate seems to have been seized upon as an 
oportunity for gentlemen to explain their position who have 
been reported in the press as stating heretofore that they would 
vote against this bill. The gentleman from South Carolina and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Nretry] were reported in the 
newspapers as being loud in their pronouncement they would 
never support such legislation as is indicated in this measure—— 

Mr. NEELEY of Kansas. Mr, Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I regret that I have not time to yield to my 
friend. 

Mr. NEELEY of Kansas. That is a misstatement. 

Mr. WILLIS. And now we come to the final stage, and those 
gentlemen crawl in under the flap of the tent and propose to 
support this bill. I shall not support this bill, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause it represents a rejuvenation and a revivification of the 
ideas of inflation and unsound finance that were shot to death in 
the campaign of 1896. [Applause on the Republican side.] I 
am further opposed to this bill, Mr. Speaker, not only because 
there rests in it the possibility of dangerous inflation, but also 
for another reason I have not time fully to discuss, and that is 
because it illustrates the policy of the party in power to strike 
down and stab to death the nonpartisan civil seryice of this 
country. 

I have already called attention to the fact that the Federal 
reserve board is a political organization, all seven of its mem- 
bers, so far as this legislation is concerned, being of the same 
political party, the board not being a fair bipartisan one, as 
was provided in the bill as it passed the House, requiring that 
not more than two of the members should be of the same po- 
litical party. In order that there may be no question upon this 
point I quote the following from section 11 of the original 
House bill: 

Of the four members thus appointed by the President not more than 
two shall be of the same political party, and at least one of whom shall 
be a person experienced in banking. 

This salutary provision is stricken out in the pending bill, 
and section 10 provides, in part, as follows: 

Sec. 10. A Federal reserve board is hereby created, which shall con- 
sist of seven members, including the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, who shall be members ex officio, and five 


members appointed by the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
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From this it can be clearly seen that, so far as the 
bill is concerned, the Federal reserve board is to be 
organization, and when it is considered that this board has the 
financial destiny of the Republie in its hands it can readily : 
seen how questionable is the wisdom of reposing such vast , 
thority, without limitation, in the hands of a board all of whose 
members may be of one political faith. It is unreasonable cae 
unfair, and, in my judgment, when the people understand i 
they will not approve it. y . 

If there is any place in the Government service whe 
governmental employees ought to be under civil-service rules, it 
surely would be in the case of employees who are conducting a 
great banking enterprise such as is proposed in this jij! The 
thing which ought to count in the public service is efliciency not 
political opinion. Yet it will be seen by referring to the fifth 
paragraph of section 4, which states the powers of the Federa! 
reserve bank, that it has full authority to appoint employees 
without any regard whatever to civil-service requirements. x 
far as this proposed legislation provides, there need be no exami. 
nation—appointments can be made solely because of political 
preference. Furthermore, the Federal reserve banks haye com- 
plete authority to dismiss at pleasure any of their employees 
The paragraph to which I have referred is as follows: . 


Fifth. To appoint by its board of directors such officers and em- 
ployees * * * as are not otherwise provided for in this act, to 
define their duties, require bonds of them and fix the penalty thereof 
and to dismiss at pleasure such officers or employees. 7 F 


But if such power is unwise, undesirable, and dangerous jy 
the management of the affairs of Federal reserve banks. jt 
surely is much more unwise and much more dangerous when 
given and exercised as a power of the great Federal reserve 
board. Subsection (m) of section 12 in the origina! print or 
subsection (1) in the present bill is as follows: 


Supsec. (1). To employ such attorneys, experts, assistants. clerks. 
or other employees as may be deemed necessary to conduct the business 
of the board. All salaries and fees shall be fixed in advance by said 
board and shall be paid in the same manner as the salaries of the 
members of said board. All such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, 
and other employees shall be appointed without regard to the provi 
sions of the act of January 16, 1883 (vol. 22, U. S. Stat. L., p. 403), 
and amendments thereto, or any rule or regulation made in pursuance 
thereof. 


From this it will be seen that all the immense force of clerks 
and employees under the control of-the Federal reserve board 
are to be appointed and removed absolutely without reference to 
merit. Why should not these employees be under the civil 
service? Why should these positions be parceled out as prizes 
to hungry office seekers? _Why in this great financial institu- 
tion should not all the employees be under the protecting arm 
of the civil service? ‘There can be no satisfactory answer to 
these questions. The fact is, as illustrated by this legislation. 
as by other legislation recently had, that the purpose of the 
present administration seems to-be to destroy the competitive 
civil-service system so far as possible. Even in the collection 
of the income tax, where special skill would be required, and 
where, if any place, the rules of the civil service ought to apply. 
yet there, even, appointments are to be made as reward for 
political services. The provisions of this original section (™) 
haye excited much comment in the country, and as expressibé 
the attitude of thoughtful, patriotic men who are giving atte 
tion to the subject of nonpartisan civil service I insert here 4 
letter from the National Civil Service Reform League: 

NATIONAL CryiL SmRVICE RerorM LRAcvh, 
New York, December %, DL 
To the Members of the House of Representatives: 


On behalf of the National Civil Service Reform League, I carneaty 
urge that paragraph M of section 11 of the pending currency » 
eliminated. Federal 

This is the section which provides that all employees of the ao ‘ 
reserve board be apppinted without complying with the require , oe “ 
the civil-service law. It is true that this plan was po y th 
amendment that it shall not prevent the President from ee this 
employees in the classified service. It is sufficient to say a 7° & 
that its effect is deceptive. According to the earlier prot civil 
paragraph M, appointments must be made without regard to t incl 
service law or any rule or regulation under it, so that the aisective. 
sion of the employees in the c fied service be quite = vat, bas 

The facts are that the Senate, by an eleventh-hour am et an on 
attempted to deprive the President of authority to order t = These 
ployees of the board shall be appointed through examinatio «tassified 
subordinate places are all to be treated, initially, at least. on ue meer eel 
offices. The effect is only to subject the administration of pe artisan 
to the most serious menace le, namely, the sameences a 
politics in the entire organization of the subordinates of tac are in the 
will be impossible to keep these influences out if the nace foption of 
unclassified service. Everyone knows this to be true. ane 8 nad baw 
the amendment, In other words, will expose the new curre ~ oY Influences 
ing system of the country to the corrupting and estraveen: the success 
of the spoils system. Nothing could be more surely’ fat nited, States 
of the pew, orem than this, as the history of the ole v ; 

k clearly shows. +o @ e the 
a the great majority, if not, in fact, for all, of the pace monrac 
slightest difficulty will be encountered in securing efficient © 


pending 
i partisan 


ast au- 


‘re the 
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rience without political ties and obligations through examina- 
tical ext iucted by the Civil Seevice Commission, with the aid of the 
tions cou h it can employ. if any exceptions are necessary, it would 
exp it ~ the President's power to make such exceptions by Executive 


ew under the civil service law. This power to classify offices or = 
order ! ; 


+. the unclassified service should be left to the President, as has | 

acon practice under the civil-service law for 30 years. , 
oer these reasons the league therefore urges that if an opportunity is | 
For wy register your opposition to this dangerous provision and yote | 
al its adoption by the Liouse. j 


Ropert W. BELCHER, 

Secretary. 
yhese prominent citizens who sent this letter understand, and 
‘he country generally will soon understand, that legislation of 
whic character Will undermine and finally destroy the merit sys- 
wn and bring about a return of the times when “to the victor 
slong the spoils.” 

if you note it, gentlemen, in this bill all the employees pro- 
nosed to De appointed are to be appointed not upon merit as 
chown Dy examination under civil-service rules, but for political 
rasons, 1 am opposed to such legislation and shall vote against | 
‘his bul. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

‘Vy. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Vir- | 

, (Mr. Grass] if he is going to close with one speech? I 
ave but one more speaker. 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to my col- 
sue from New York (Mr. Frrzeerap}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
rrp} is recognized for five minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I join with many upon 
wth sides of the House in congratulating the members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency upon the happy ending of 
their labors. I share with many of those gentlemen who find 

nossible to support this bill the pleasure they enjoy, because, 
in their opinion, it takes from the community ‘which I repre- 
wyt the possibility of accumulating moneys there for purely 

ative and reckless gambling purposes. 

The great metropolis of this country is represented in this 
House by 22 Members of Congress. Twenty of them are Demo- 
crats, one a Republican, and one a member of the Progressive 
Party. It is a community of nearly 5,000,000 people. Sixty- 
five per cent of our imports come through its port. A large 
ercatage of the commodities going from this country pass 


Respet tfully, yours, 


ough its port. That metropolis has an annual budget of | 
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most $200,000,000. It has a funded debt of $300,000,000, | 


greater than the publie debt of the United States. 
lis manufactures exceed the manufactures of the New Eng- 
ul States, and secent statisties of the Bureau of the Census 
disclose that the increase alone in manufactures during the 
past five year in the city of New York exceed the total manu- 
factures of the city of Philadelphia five years ago. Its build- 
¢ operations aggregate $200,000,000 annually. It is the great 
fimancial and commercial center of the New World, and it nec- 
essitily requires and demands a very great amount of capital 
for the legitimate trade and business that is there carried on. 
Speculative moneys have undoubtedly been used in the city of 
New York, and pyramiding has taken place. If reserves which 
shonld have been retained in ther portions of the country have 
ti sent there and enabled such speculative transactions to 
ve been indulged in, it has not been entirely the fault of the 
king interests of the city of New York, but such conditions 
re due just as much to the men controlling banking through- 
it the United States, who found it profitable to send their 
reserves to New York for investment, practically as call loans, 
d 'o receive 2 per cent interest on such money, knowing all 
‘he tine that it could only be used for call loans in the specula- 
tive urket. Whatever benefits the commerce and the business 
‘ the entire country naturally benefits and helps our great 
community ; whatever is an injury to legitimate enterprise and 
/tsitess aid commerce in the United States, injures and hurts 
ee and prosperity of the greet financial metropolis 
of the country, 
The 20 Democratie Representatives from the city of New 
York ind the 33 Democratic Representatives from the entire 
“ute of New York join with the rest of their Democratic 
“retliren in rejoicing and congratulation that, after years of 
effort, ifter years of helplessness and inability on the part. of 
a it has been the privilege of the Democratic Party, under 
— ‘ead of a great Democratic President, to enact a banking 
Poot y bill that not only meets universal commendation 
Py act of our own party, that not only has the approval 
is wel Susiiess and financial interests of the United States, but 
Part comed and acclaimed by the spokesmen of the Progressive 
y and by the more intelligent members of the Republican 


Party. {Loud applause on the Democratic side.} 
ir Pree ER. The time of the gentleman from New York 


‘CERALD] has expired, 
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Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I now yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] is 
recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I know how distasteful it is to the 
other side of the House to have the truth told at this time. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] We have now had Demo 
cratic control in the country for a little more than nine months. 
That control has already cast its malign influence over two great 
countries. Mexico—— [Laughter on the Democratic side. } 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. MANN. Mexico lies prostrate and bleeding, and the only 
response which it receives is laughter on the Democratic side 
of the House. America lies prostrate, its men out of employ 
ment, its factories closed. its industries without orders, its 
stocks depreciated, its money hoarded, with men everywhere 


| seeking employment, and millions of them out of employment 


now. Ard what do you offer? You offer the same thing which 
has always been offered in every case of hard times. You pro- 
pose to revive business by inflating the currency, with no 
method provided for the redemption of the notes issued except 
voluntarily. There never has been a time in the history of 
our country when hard times struck the country that you people 
did not propose an inflation of the currency. 

We said when you passed the tariff bill that talk would not 
determine its results. We left it to the proof. You now, in mad 
haste to inflate the currency, admit the bad results which come 
from your tariff bill, and the only man in the House who has not 
heard of the conditions in the country is the distinguished 
Speaker of the House. [laughter on the Republican side. |] 

Talk here will not affect the result. After passing one Dill, 
which has failed, you now stake your chances on reviving the 
industries of the country through the inflation of its currency 
That scheme in the history of the world has never proven suc 
cessful, and the rule will not be varied now. 

We accept the challenge of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr 
UNDERWOOD] and will note the result in the November elections 
when this side of the House will again have an unwieldy ma 
jority. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The. SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia {[Mr. Grass] 
has three minutes left. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, in the three’ minutes remaining of 
this discussion I want to make a reference to the charge that 
this currency bill embodies dangerous inflation, and to remark 
that it comes with exceeding ill grace from that side of the 
House. 

When this bill was under consideration in another branch of 
the Congress the samc charge was brought by a distinguished 
Republican Senator, and the amount of inflation that he figured 
out was $1,800,000,000. Two days thereafter he had to admit 
that he had made a miscalculation of $500,000,000 in that simple 
sum! [Applause on the Democratic side.| The Republican 
Party was committed to the Aldrich scheme of currency revision, 
but intelligent, practical bankers exposed the fact that it em- 
braced possibilities of inflation amounting to $6,000.000,000! 
[Applause on the Democratic side.|] Then we were treated just 
now to the one-minute gush of the Wyoming geyser. | Laughter 
on the Democratic side,} He is still * hafping on my daughter,” 
and talking about “ caucus rule,” and the exclusion of the Re- 
publican conferees, forgetting the fact that when the Vreeland- 
Aldrich bill was passed by a Republican Congress the Demo- 
cratic conferees were excluded. I remember that fact distinctly. 
because I was one of them. I was not admitted to the room 
until Senator Aldrich on the one side and Representative Vree 
land on the other had completed the draft of the bill. Then I 
was asked in and had it handed over to me. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side. | 

Then, again, they talk about the political aspects of the propo- 
sition—political appointees on the board—when, as a matter of 
fact, the only measure proposed by Republican Senators as a 
substitute for this measure contemplated turning the entire 
reserve-banking business of the country over te politics. [Ap 
plause on the Democratic side. | ae 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. All time has expired, and the question is on agree- 
ing to the conference report. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass} 
demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of taking the vote 
by yeas and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. 

{After counting.] Evidently a sufficient number have arisen, 
and the Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor of agreeing 
to the conference report will answer “yea”; those opposed 
will answer “nay.” 
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aa eee a emma ee. EO 


The question was taken; and there were—veas 


not voting 76, as follows: 


Abe rombie 
Adamson 
Aiken 

A I ‘Ty 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Bailey 

Baker 

Baltz 

Bs ey 
Barnhart 

i ron 
Bathrick 
Heakes 

Bea rex. 
Bell, Cal. 
Bell, Ga 
Booher 
Borland 

R lle 

B iner 

ist on 
Brodbeck 

Br ee A 
Br n, W. Va 
a) <ner 

] ugh 
Br nan, Ill 
Bu inan, Tex. 
Bi } 

Bur 

Bur S$. Dak 
Burnett 

.. 
> renn 








asey 


Chandler, N, Y. 


( 

{ 

‘ 

( 

‘ 

( 

( 

4 
Church 
Clancy 
Clark, Fla, 
Claypool 
Clayton 
Cline 
Coady 
Collier 

( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


‘onnelly, Kans. 


‘onnolly, lowa 


‘onry 


Cramton 
Crisp 
Crosser 
Cullop 


‘urry 


ile 
havenport 
avis 

ker 
leitrick 
lent 





lershem 
lickinson 


feed eed eed ret eed eed ert ed et net 


enderfer 
Dillon 
Dixon 


Anderson 
Austin 
sartholdt 
Browne, Wis. 
Browning 





Gardner 
Good 

Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 


Adair 
Ainey 
Alexander 
Allen 
Anthony 
Avis 
Barchfeld 
Bartlett 
Blackmon 
Borchers 
sritten 
Broussard 
Burke, Pa. 
Burke, Wis. 
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YEAS—298. 


Donohoe 
Donovan 
I ling 

I ttle 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Dupré 
Eagan 
Edwards 
Esch 
i.vaas 


fe tet pt et mt et apap 
= 
Gb 


{ 

( 

( 

( 
Gim 
Glass 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goeke 

( 
( 


Goulden 
Graham, Ill. 
Gray 

Gregg 
Grifiin 
Gudger 
Hamill 
Hamlin 
Hardwick 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hart 
Haugen 
Hay 
Havden 
Heflin 
Helgesen 
Helvering 
Hensley 
Hill 
Holland 
Houston 
Howard 
Hughes, Ga. 
Hulings 
Hull 








Humphreys, Miss, 


Igoe 

Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 8. C. 
Keating 
Kelley, Mich, 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, Conn. 


Key, Ohio 
Kiess, Pa. 
Kindel 
Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Kinkead, N. J. 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 
Konop 
Korbly 
Lafferty 
La Follette 
Lazaro 
Lee, Ga. 
Lenroot 
Lesher 

ver 


— 





pet ed od et Prd Send Peed Ped be 


sonergan 
McAndrews 
McClellan 
McCoy 
McDermott 
McGillicuddy 
McKellar 
MacDonald 
Maguire 
Mahan 
Manahan 
Mapes 
Metz 
Miller 
Mitchell 
Montague 
Morgan, La. 
Morrison 
Moss, W. Va. 
Murdock 
Murray, Mass. 
Murray, Okla. 
Neeley, Kans, 
Neely, W. Va. 
Nelson 
Nolan, J. I. 
Norton 
O’Brien 
Oglesby 
O'’Hair 
Oldfield 
O’Shaunessy 
Padgett 
Page, N. C. 
Palmer 

Park 

Patten, N. Y. 
Peters, Mass. 
Phelan 

Post 

Quin 
Ragsdale 
Rainey 
Raker 

Rauch 
Rayburn 
Reed 

Reilly, Conn, 
Reilly, Wis. 


Kent Riordan 
Kettner Rothermel 
NAYS—60. 


Griest 
Guernsey 


Hamilton, Mich. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Hawley 
Hayes 
Hinds 
Howell 


Humphrey, Wash, 


Johnson, Utah 


Johnson, Wash. 


Kahn 

Keister 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Langham 


NOT VOTING- 


Calder 
Campbell 
Cantrill 
Carr 
Cary 
Copley 
Curley 
Driscoll 
Dunn 
Eagle 
Edmonds 
Elder 
Estopinal 
Fairchild 


Langley 
Lewis, Pa. 
Lindberg 


MeGuire, Okla. 


McLaughlin 
Mann 
Mondell 
Moore 
Morgan, Okla. 
Morin 
Parker 
Patton, Pa, 
Payne 

Platt 
Prouty 

76. 
Fess 
Fordney 
Gallagher 
Gerry 
Gillett 
Gittins 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Graham, Pa, 
Hammoud 
Helm 

Henry 
Hinebaugh 
Hobson 
Hoxworth 


Nebr. 





Rupley 
Russe 
Sabath 
Saunders 
Scully 
Seldomridge 
Sharp 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Sims 
Sinnott 
Sisson 


Sloan 

Small 

Smith, J. M. C. 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, Minn. 


Smith, Saml. W. 


Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 

Stout 

Sumners 
Sutherland 
Taggart 
Talbott, Md. 
Talcott, N. ¥. 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. ¥. 
Temple 

Ten Eyck 
Thacher 
Thomas 


Thompson, Okla. 


Thomson, Ill, 
Townsend 
Treadway 
Tribble 
Tuttle 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weaver 
Webb 
Whaley 
Whitacre 
White 
Williams 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wilson, N. Y. 
Wingo 
Woodruff 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 
The Speaker 


Roberts, Mass. 
Rogers 

Scott 

Siemp 

Smith, Idaho 
Steenerson 
Switzer 
Towner 

Vare 
Volstead 
Wallin 
Willis 
Winslow 
Witherspoon 
Woods 


Hughes, W. Va. 
Jones 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Knowland, J. R 
Kreider 

Lee, Pa. 
L'Engle 

Loft 

McKenzie 
Madden 

Maher 

Martin 
Merritt 

Moon 
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Moss, Ind. Peterson Richardson Slayden 
Mott Plumley Roberts, Nev. Smith, N. y 
O’Leary Porter Sells Stringer’ * 
Paige, Mass. Pou Shackleford Vaughan 
Peters, Me. Powers Shreve Walters 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 
The Clerk called the name of Mr. CrarKk of Missouri, 


voted in the affirmative. and he 
So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Henry (for conference report) with Mr. GRanAy 


of Pennsylvania (against). 
Br. Burke of Wisconsin (for conference report) with Mr 
PLUMLEY (against). a 
Mr. Lee of Pennsylvania (for conference report) with Mr 
McKenzie (against). c 
Mr. Moon (for conference report) with Mr. Busxe of Pepp. 
sylvania (against). 
Mr. Staypen (for conference report) with Mr. Epwoxps 
(against). 
Mr. VauGHAN (for conference report) with Mr. Kennepy of 
Iowa (against). 
Mr. Hryesauen (for conference report) with Mr. Powers 
against). 
Mr. Carr (for conference report) with Mr. Mappen (against). 
Mr. L’Enete (for conference report) with Mr. Barcurzp 


(against). 


| 


| 





} 
| 
' 
' 
; 
| 
j 
1 
| 
j 
| 





Mr. Watters (for conference report) with Mr. Sunerve 
(against). 

Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas (for conference report) with Mr. 
Perers of Maine (against). 

Mr. Mauer (for conference report) with Mr. Caper (against). 


Mr. ALLEN (for conference report) with Mr. Pater of Massa- 
chusetts (against). 


Mr. Apair (for conference report) with Mr. Anrxory 
(against). 
| Mr. Brackmon (for conference report) with Mr. Avis 
(against). 


For the session: 

Mr. Hosson with Mr. Farronrp. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Pov with Mr. Gitetrt. 

Mr. Bartietrr with Mr. Mrsrirt. 

Mr. Date with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. ALEXANDER with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Cantritt with Mr. AINey. 

Mr. Driscort with Mr. Brirron. 

Mr. Estorryat with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Copriey. 

Mr. Exper with Mr. Cary. 

Mr. Hammonp with Mr. Forpney. 

Mr. Heim with Mr. Fess. 

Mr. Hoxwortn with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 

Mr. Jones with Mr. J. R. KNowLanp. 

Mr. Moss of Indiana with Mr. KRErper. 

Mr. Peterson with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Smitru of New York with Mr. Roperts of Nevada. 

Mr. Strrncer with Mr. Sexrzs. 

The SPEAKER. While the Clerk is figuring up the vote the 
Chair desires to announce thet it requires a quorum to be 
present when the bill is signed. 

Mr. MANN. Theoretically. 

The SPEAKER. Theoretically, but the Chair does not want 
to take any chances. s 

Mr. MANN. I am sure that no one would raise the question. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above rt 
corded. [Applause.] : 

On motion of Mr. Gtass, a motion to reconsider the = 
whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on Me 
table. ¥ 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to _ 
from the Speaker’s desk concurrent resolution of the Senate No. 
12, providing for the printing of the act. an 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks _ 
imous consent for the present consideration of Senate reso 
tion 12, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 12. on 
ires concurring), 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representati of the 
That there be printed for the use of Congress 80,000 copies, lows: 
Federal reserve act in ponents form, to be apportion. sresentatives, 
Thirty-five thousand copies for the use of the House a the ase of the 
20,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 5,000 eepies 00 copies for the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate, 5,0 




































































= 

. Committee on Banking and Currency of the House, 5,000 
= — the a of the document room of the Senate, and 10,000 
copies ov the use of the document room of the House. 


yies for 
4 - SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
this resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 

. ‘The question is on concurring in the resolution. 

“> MANN. Mr. Speaker, I notice that the resolution pro- 
\< for 80,000 copies—85,000 for the use of the House and 
o.000 for the use of the Senate. In all these resolutions it is 
ystomary, and I think entirely proper, to give the House twice 
- many copies as is given to the Senate. I suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia that he have the resolution amended so as 
iy make it 85,000 copies, of which 40,000 copies shall be for the 
<o of the House instead of 35,000 copies. 

\ir, GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that that amendment be 
neorporated in the resolution. ay 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from V irginia moves to 

vend the resolution by making the whole number 85,000 copies, 
of which 40,000 shall be for the use of the House.: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


By unanimous consent, the Committee on Appropriations was 
discharged from further consideration of the bill (H. R. 10405) 
ty promote the erection of a memorial in conjunction with the 
celebration of the centenary of the Battle of Plattsburg during 
the year 1914, in commemoration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of McDonough’s vietory in the naval battle fought in the 
War of 1812, the last naval engagement between English-speak- 
ig people, and the same was referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 


tion of 


yides 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
hat when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 2.30 
‘clock to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why not come in at the usual hour? 
We want to finish the District bill. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman from New York will not 
object to that. We ean not finish the District bill to-morrow. 
Members will be getting ready to go home to-morrow, and it will 
be impossible to finish it. I do not think that we will make 
aly progress by meeting at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 2.30 p. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER THE HOLIDAYS. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move the adop- 


tion of the privileged resolution which I send to the Clerk’s | 


desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House concurrent resolution 26, 


Resolved, That when the two Houses adjourn December 23, 1913, they 
stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian on Monday, January 12, 1914. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think that the date for the re- 
issembling of Congress would be altogether too late, except for 
one thing. I think we can afford, under the circumstances, to 
‘ake this long adjournment in order to give the President a 
chance to get a rest, which I think he needs. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

he concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE PEPPER. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have the solemn duty to an- 

ounce to the House the death this morning of Mr. I. 8. 


Perrer, a Member of the House of Representatives from the | 


State of lowa. Thus ends the life of a worthy young man, 
with years of useful, patriotic service, and universally loved and 
‘espected. At some future time I shall ask that a day be set 
‘side that proper respect may be paid to his memory. . 

1 now offer the following resolutions, which I send to the 
vesk and ask to have read. 

Che Clerk read as follows: 

. House resolution 359. 
di te, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
Reset lion. I. §. PEPPER, a Representative from the State of Iowa; 
Vom 20%, That a committee of 18 Members of the House, with such 
funeral» of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 


directalved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 

provisions. take such steps as pay be necessary for carrying out the 

nection th of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in con- 
Reseic ‘crewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House; 

wee, J hat the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 

‘nit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


ang trans 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tions. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

The Chair announced the following committee: Messrs. Con- 
Norty of Iowa, KirkKPatTrRicK, LLoyd, DooLrrrLe, ASHBROOK, 
TAVENNER, Russet, Lopeck, THomMas, BUCHANAN of Illinois, 
HAvGcen, Kennepy of Iowa, Goop, Provury, Towner, Woops, 
SLOAN, and SLEMP. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to: and accordingly (at 10 o’clock 
and 59 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, December 23, 1913, at 2 o’clock and 30 minutes p, m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6143) relating to the maintenance 
of actions for death on the high seas and other navigable waters, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 160), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. CLAYTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (FH. R. 4545) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 162), which 

aid bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10258) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to sell to the city of Lawton, Okla., a 
tract of land to be used for watershed and water-supply pur- 
poses, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 159), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11006) authorizing the dis- 
posal of a portion of the Fort Bidwell Indian School, Cal., re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 161), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 








CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5866) granting a pension to Henry P. Niebuhr, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11169) pro- 
viding for the erection of a public building at the city of St. 
Joseph, Mich.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 11170) to divest the ship- 
ment of garden, agricultural, grass, and other seeds used in 

| agricultural or horicultural pursuits of their interstate charac 
ter, and to provide penalty for adulteration, misbranding, or 
fraud in the sale thereof; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11171) to author 
ize and empower the Secretary of the Interior to grant rights 
of way, permits, or licenses, across or on Indian reservations, 
Indian lands, and Indian allotments, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11172) 
making an appropriation for aids to navigation in Alaska; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 11173) to appropriate 
$500,000 for the improvement of Mast River, New York Harbor, 
and for the removal of certain ledges and shoals in said har- 
bor; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11174) providing for the 
appropriation of a sum of money for the erection at Fort 
McHenry of a monument and flagstaff to Francis Scott Key and 


—— 
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By Mr. CANTRILL: A bili (H. R. 11187) granting a pension 
to Louis G. Hatton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H, R. 11188) granting a pension to 
W im Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (HH. R. 11189) for the relief of 
Liston H. Pearce; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H, R. 11190) granting 


of 


Pensions. 


an inere 
Invalid 


pension to Robert N, Scott; to the Committee on 


By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bili (H. R. 11191) granting a pension 
to Sarah Catharine Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 11197) for the Teliet of 
William Grimsley; to the Committee on Military Affa 
By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (A. R. 11998) granting a pens 
Ellen King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (A. R. 11199) for the relies of Joe T 
White; to the Committee on Clcims., 
By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. x, 11200) granting an j 1 
} of pension to Malinda J. Lytie; to the Committee on | i 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11207) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Swords; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. RB. 11205) for relief of 
| the legal representatives of Jacob 8, Atlee, deceased; to the 


| Committee on War Claims. 


morial hall to the defenders of the Nation in the War 
of 1812, and the erection of a monument upon the North Point 
nd for the necessary alterations in the buildings 
L nection therewith; to the Committee on the 
by J rALCOTT of New York: A bill (H. R. 11175) to 
1d 1 1754 of the Revised Si of the United 
~ ithe Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 
lL, of \ bill (H. R. 11176) authorizing 
the S ( I f Agrici to conduct experi- 
tivati and to estab- 
it st » at Cornelia, Habersham County, Ga.; 
( Agricul 
Xo i, BR oviding for the 
io hi Idaho; to the Com- 
KE! ! Hf. R. 11178) t blish a standard 
Committee on 
il } I re 
LO l bil (EL BR. 11179) x the Secre- 
; - ion to eountries to send 
I I th In . I ition al ‘ gress OD Home Edu- 
( { on | g Aft 5. 
) I of Arl \ (H. R. 112381) pro- 
f vessels for saving life | 
ind Rive and their tribu- | 
l Ss ) e@ Col on Interstate and 
I A | (H. R. 11232) to erect a statue 
od \\ t tin County, Va.; to 
( ti on 1 ry. 
I CD) ! { . R. 11283) to provide for the pur- 
se of a site and erection of a public building at Teague, 
Tex.: to e Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
By Mr. GARNER: I lution (Hi. Res. 357) authorizing the 
of an additional telephone operator; to the Com- | 
itt A unts 
By Mr. PROUTY: Resolution (H. Res. 35 providing for an 
invest ion of the th of an article published in the Wash- 
m Times under date of December 20, 1913, relating to an By Mr. MOORE: A bill (H. RB. 11209) granting a pension to 
L “Ne 1-Wi ight on ¢ p bill } rs”; to the Com- | Eugene F. Clements; to the Committee on Pensions, 
R ~ By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. RB. 11210) granting an in 
Mr. SABATH: J ution (H. J. ee 180) for the | crease of pension to Ellis H, Scott; to the Committee on Invalid 
if mittee to investigate tl rious systems | 
f old-age pensi nd annuities; to the Cx ittee on Rules. 
Mr. HAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 181) authorizing 
i] n of tents and camp equipage to military colleges and 
; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
r. PARK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 182) proposing an 
( it the Constitution of the Un 1 States; to the 
e on the Judiciary 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
duced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. AINEY: A bill (H. R. 11180) granting a pension to 
1 Cary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H, R. 11181) grant- 
increase of pension to Warren Shingler; to the Commit- 
i duvali mens 
Mr OWN NG: A bill (H. R. 11182) to correct the 
y 1 rd of. John H. Hoagland; to the Committee on 
i . BURKE of Sout akota: A bill (H. R. 11183) grant- 
rease of pr mm to William H. Mather; to the Com- 
] m invalid oad as, 
by Mr. BURNETT; A bill (H. R. 11184) granting a pension 
to Nancy Bates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
.lso, a bill (H. R. 11185) granting a pension to Thomas D. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H, R. 11186) granting an ir se of pension to 
G. T, XWennamer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 








| M. Dunlop; 


the Doremus Machine Co. 
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ny 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11192) granting an increase of » nsion 
John H. Shepherd; to the Committee on Invalia Pp a 


ensions 


Also, a bill (Hl. R. 11193) granting a pension to Loic r 
Younkers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. > ee 
By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 11194) granting a) iners 
of pension to Elias Lloyd; to the Committee on [nya); 1 Pen. 
sions. - 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (HB. R. 11195) 
increase of pension to William Galke: to the Co; 


Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H, RB. 11196) granting an increase of pension ™ 
Nelson S. Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensio) er 


Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 11201) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Rudy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 11202) granting a pension to 
Christiana bo. Higgins; te the Committee on Invalid Pey ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11203) granting a pension to Bridget Mal. 
ley; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11204) granting an increase of pensi 
Patriek O’ Donohue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. KRBNIDER: A bill (H. R. 11205) eranting a pension 
to Emma E. Kipple; to the Committee on In\ 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill CH. R. 
crease of pension to Spurlock Adkins; 
valid Pensions. 


HT 
uw 


tlid Pens 
11206) granting ; Ie 
to the Committee on In. 





Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11211) granting a pension to A 
rick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11212) gra 
ing an increase of pension to Emma P. Feldner; to the C 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11218) granting an increase - 
Mahala Stevens: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 112 


delia Chad 


yf pension to 


to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. O'HAIR: A bill (H. R. 12215) granting a pension to 
James Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11216) granting a pension 
to Luther Butler Austin; to the Committee on Pensions. _ 
By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 11217) for the relief of Andrew 
to the Committee on Claims. 
A bill (H. R. 11218) for the 1 ' 
; to the Committee on Claims 
A bill. (H. R. 11219) granting a pen sion to 
to the Committee on Pensions. : 
A bill (H. R. 71220) granting an increase 


Committee on Inva- 


Laughlin; 


By Mr. ROTHERMEL: ‘lief of 

By Mr. ROUSE: 
William R. Leonard; 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 
of pension to Christopher 8. Alvord; to the 
lid Pensions. , ie 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 19221) granting an increase of pension ™ 
John Lynn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: A bill (H. R. 19222) granting a pe! Is 
to Anna M. Fox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11223) granting a pension to hil 
Putzear; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. - bee grap : 
ing an increase of pension to Llewellyn A. Cole; » the Comm! 
tee on Pensions. 


izabeth 


By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: A pill (H. Ee. mend 
granting a pension to Rosa Carter; to the Commitice © 
sions, relief of 


By Mr. TEN EYCK: A bill (H. R. 11226) for the afta 
John P. Vander Volgen; to the Committee on Military beth § 
Also, a bill (H. R, 11227) granting a pension to Elisa 

Atkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R, 11228) granting an increase 0" 
Merritt D. En Earl; to the Committee on Inv: lid Pen 






if pension to 
















9 bill (H. R. 11229) granting an imerease of pension to 
Phine is Barnum; to aa Comittee on Invalid Pensions. 

‘,jso, 2 bill GH. R. 11230) granting an increase of pension to 
‘ k Baker; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 




















































B Mr. BBALL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11234) for the relief 
¢ the estate of Nathan Renwick, deceased; to the Committee on 


Ry Mr. DIC KINSON: A bill (HB. R. 11235) granting a pension 

.. Carrie Powell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

DIXON: A bill (H. R. 11236) granting an increase 
William N. Barnett; to the Committee on Invalid | 


\RDY: A bill (H. R. 11237) for the retirement of 
‘unn, first lieutenant, Philippine Scouts; to the Com- 
ilitary Affairs. 

RUBEY: A bill (HL. R. 11288) granting a 
Proe: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
py Mr, RUCKER: A bill CH. R. 11239) granting a pension to | 

Q e McClelland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Ry Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. BR. 11240) granting a pension ' 
Hj t A. Turnbull; te the Committee on Pensions. | 

ty Mr. THOMSON of Iitmeis: A bill (H. BR. 11241) authoriz- 
ing etary of War to give A. R. Paton the grade of 
5 i lieu mt of Infantry; to the OCemmittee on Military 


pension to | 


PETITIONS, PTC. 
use 1 of Rule X_XII, petitions and pa 


‘ s desk and referred as follows: 
SPEAKER (by reqeest): Petition ef empleyees on 
he Clyde and Mallory Cos., protesting against the 
{ the seamen’s bill in its present form; to the Com- 
’ i the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ] Owneae Petition of the National Housewives’ Co- 
0 tive League ef Cincinnati, Ohio, favering the passage of 

“ tion to contrel the distribution of beef, butter, eggs, etc., 
il ted under the new tariff law; to the Committee on Ways 
By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: Petitions of citizens of the 
st congressional district ef Mississippi, favoring the passage 
ist pure-fabric law; to the Committee on Inter- 
reign Commerce. 

CLANCY: Petition of business men of Cazenovia, 
Brewerton, Skaneateles, Marcellus, Cortland, Homer, Baldwins- 
ville, Tuily, New Woodstock, De Ruyter, Marathon, McGraw, 
Fayetteville, Manlius, and Truxton, all in the State of New 
York, in support of the bill CH. R. 5308) to provide fer a tax 
upon all persons, firms, or cerporations engaged in interstate 

rder business, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
! s and Means. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the National Civil Service Reform 
Leucue, protesting against paragraph M, section 11, of the cur- 
r relative to the employees of the Federal reserve | 
bo the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

petition of G. L. Lerch, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the 
of House bill 1872, relative to placing on the pension 
’ survivors of the early Indian wars; to the Committee 
Ways and Means, 
x etition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
State of New York, favoring the passage of House joint 
8, propesing an amendment to the Constitution of 
| States relative to sale, etc., of intoxicating liquors: 
ittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, EAGAN: Petition of Mr. William Shippen, ef Hobo- 

\. J., 1nd John EB. Moore Co., of New York City, protesting 

ist the passage of the seamen’s bill in its present form: to 

ce on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
EDWARDS: Petition ef the Philadelphia Board of 
protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bili; to 
ittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Sy Mr. FARR: Petition of Pennsylvania Association Opposed 
lin Suffrage, Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against the 
' of legislation to appeint a congressional committee on 
‘trage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

pet , of the Employers’ Association of the Philadel- 

y Yard and the Greater Philadelphia League, both 
” passage of legislation to establish a new dry dock 

p phia, Pa.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
FRANOIS: Petition of the National Rural Letter Car- | 
“vansville, Ind., favoring the passage of legislation for 
ind State maintenance of post roads and other legisla- | 
B; a ‘ Committee on the Post Office and Post Reads. 
ta CALLAGHER: Petition of Amalgamated Sheet Metal | 

= Union, of Chicago, Ill, favoring the 


pers were laid 


— ¢ it 








By Mr. 





\ 
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seamen’s bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of the Port Lava Co ial 
Club, of Port Lavaco, Tex.. favori an ap riation for the 
improvement of the Navidad and Lavaco Rivers the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbor: 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the of vor- 
ing the ps ssage of House bill 53808, ; ve to mail 
to the Committee on Ways and } 

By Mr. GILMORE: Memorial oi Dedham B ‘ ct. 
men, of Dedham, Mass., favoring Boston Na 1aira for the 
building of a sepply ship for increase of the Na‘ Com 


mittee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of citizens of the ninth P syl- 


| 








vania congressional district, favoring the passage of | n 
establishing an old-age pension stem: to the C 
Perrsk Ls, 
By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of 
| chants’ Exehange of the city of Dunkirk. N. Y.. favoring th. S- 
sage of legislat 1 for floc 1 eontrol of the lov 
River Valley ; i C rit! . Ti 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Petition of citizens of tl rd 
sional district of Or on, orin ic passage Lind st 
pure fabrie ana teath r bill, providing for y 
fabrics and le itl ier goods; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the International Allia of Theati | co 
Employees of Portland, Orec.. favoring tl sage of H : 
bill 1873, relative to improving the condition of labor: to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the National Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, favoring certain changes in t 
laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post R 

Also, petition of the Taylor-Atki Paper Co., ; 
Conn., protesting against ame tl re t | le 
for a review of decisions of the United States ¢ 
by the Supreme Court; to the Co: ttee on the 

By Mr. MAHER: Petitions the directo 
ton Board of Trade, fl Chain! of ¢ I 
chants’ Association, protesting against any c 
and-half principle of the act of 1878; to the ¢ 1 the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of the National German-American Alliance of 
the State of New York, protesting against the litera test 
the immniigretion bill; to the Committee on Immigi 
Naturalization, 

Also, i Ass tion of the Port « Ve 
York s >of the me! | to 
the \ nd | 

B | | No 
12, fa i I D a na y 
tion, relative to Colorndo and Michigan invest t 0 


Committee on the Judk iary. 
Also, petition of citizens of Lead, 8. Dak., protest 
the passage of H. R. 8814; to the Committee on the Judi 

By Mr. RAKER: type of H. a Hammond, C. R. 
and A. C. Rosenberger, of sacrament Ca 
of H. R. 9292, to classify. the 
meat inspectors, etc.; to his ‘ 
By Mr. SABBATH: Petition of Local 


l., favoring the ssazo 
Salaries of veterinary spectors, 
mmittee on Agriculture 


Union No. 1, Interna- 
' 
i 


tional Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, of 
Chicago, Il., favoring the passage of the seamen’s bill; to the 
Committee on the Me rchant Marine and Fis] 

Also, ime orial of the Chicag P if i 


national agreement for the suspension of the building of batt 
ships; to the Committee on Naval Affairs 


Also, petition of Cotton Belt Lodge No. 204, Br : 
Locomotive Firemen and Eng rineers, Jonesboro f 
tive to electr 


passa ge e of House bill 101, 
ittee on Inter te and Foreign C 

Petitions of citizens of lan 

Pleasant Bay, and Red 





engines; to the Com 
By Mr. SCULLY: 
Sea Bright, Highlands, 





State of New Jersey, protesting agah t] y 
men’s bill; to the Committee on the Merc! M } 
er 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petiti f the dire rs of the Wash- 
see Beant of Trade, the Cha ber of C imerce, and the Re- 
tail Merehants’ Association, protesting against any cl in 
the act of 1878, especially the portion of the bel f-and-hali 
tem; to the Committee on the Distri ff Columbia, 





Also, petition of the National Civil Servic > Reform L 
New York, N. ¥., protesting against the apps inting of 


| employees of the Federal reserve board without the require 
ments ef the civil-service law; to the Committee on Banking 
passage of the ' and 


Currency. 
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SENATE. 
Tuespay, December 23, 1913. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a, m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gifts. Along the 
track of the years there lingers the sweet music of an angel 
song, and its blessed ministry has never died out of the human 
heart. It has come at this time into the lives of little children 
and speaks with its blessed message of hope to the heart of our 
common humanity. It has come with its refining influence into 
the Christian home. We bless God that it inspires us all to a 
likeness to Him, who zave Himself that we might be rich. 

We bless God to-day that with the recurring seasons the 
message comes back to us from Thee, unfolding Thy glory, 
inspiring us with the ideals of the life of a perfect manhood, 
giving to us a spirit of helpfulness and brotherliness. 

We pray that the spirit of the Christmas time may enter 
into the hearts of these Thy servants, inspiring, enlightening, 
cheering them in the discharge of all their sacred obligations. 
We ask for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their naines: 
Gronna 
Hollis 
James 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kenyon 
La Follette 
Lane 
Lea 


Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, 8. C, 
Smoot 
Sutherland 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Townsend 
Warren 
Martin, Va. Weeks 
Martine, N. J. Works 

Mr. BRYAN. My colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] is unavoidably | 
absent. He is paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN ]. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
is absent on official business. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
THORNTON] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. He is paired with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. STEeriine]. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. LopGE] 
is absent on account of illness. This statement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BuRLEIGH] is absent on account of 
iliness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators are present. 
The Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Reep and Mr. Smirn of Georgia answered to their names when 
ealled. 

Mr. Kern and Mr. PoMERENE entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the roll call. 


Myers 
Nelson 
Overman 
Owen 
Page 
Perkins 
Rensdeli 
Robinson 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Sherman 


‘hamberlain 
‘lapp 

‘ark, Wyo, 
illingham 

rallinger 


,off 


My colleague [Mr. Hugues] 


Forty-eight Senators have answered 
There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate (S. Con. Res. 12) providing 
for the printing of 80,000 copies of the Federal reserve act in 
pamphlet form, etc., with amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 11003) to provide for ex- 
penses of representatives of the United States at the Inter- 
national Maritime Conference for Safety of Life at Sea, and it 
was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 

CONFERENCE REPORT—BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the unanimous- 
consent agreement, the Chair lays before the Senate the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7837) to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, 
for furnishing an elastic currency, affording means of redis- 
counting commercial paper, and to establish a more effective 


| any Senator declined to participate? 


DECEMBER 23. 


supervision of banking in the United States, and for Other 
purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, ordinarily a conference 
report ought to be read, but I ask unanimous consent jy this 
case that the reading of the report be dispensed with, as jt js 
in print. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the reading of the report is dispensed with, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the conferees who partic. 
pated in the conference on this bill have made certain ch 
in the bill, some of which I think are bad. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, would it distur} the 
Senator if I should ask him a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from k; 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Would it disturb the Senator to jp. 
form us who did participate in this conference and w) 


auges 


insas 


iether 


Mr. BRISTOW. As to those who participated in the confer. 
ence I am not advised. I was a member of the committee of 


| conference appointed by the President of the Senate, but J had 


no knowledge as to the meeting of the conferees until! after the 
report as it is before us had been made, printed, and placed 
upon the desks of Senators. I was then notified by the chairman 
of the committee that there would be a meeting of the cow. 
mittee of conference at 4 o’clock, two hours after this report 
of the committee of conference of the two Houses of Congress 
on the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establishment of 
Federal reserve banks, for furnishing an elastic currency. 
affording means of rediscounting commercial paper, and jo 
establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes, had been placed upon my desk. 
1, in company with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netsox), 
visited the room where we were invited to appear. We found 
the chairman of the committee and the Democratic members 
of the committee of conference there, and were given to under- 
stand that they had perfected the conference report. We were 
then invited to express our opinion of it, but I preferred to 
express my opinion where it might appear in the Recorp, rather 
than in the privacy of the committee room, and that I shal! u- 
dertake to do this morning. 

I see this report is signed by the Democratic members of the 
committee. Of course, I did not sign it because I was not 
invited to sign it, and I should not have done so, anyway, for I 
did not know at the time the report was prepared what it con- 
tained, and I had had no opportunity of ascertaining what it 
contained. : 

The first important change made in the bill by the con- 
ferees—and I am merely going to call attention to the important 
changes—is found on page 4, where an organization committee 
is provided for, consisting of the Secretary of the Treasw’y, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, does the Senator frow 
Kansas know whether the bill which is now on our desks is the 
report of the conference committee? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I suppose it is. Document No. says: 
“As agreed to in conference” and “as passed by the House. 
That is exactly the same document and the same number as the 
one which was laid on our desks yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me? ; 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I want to finish my question, if the 
Senator from New Hampshire will permit. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I want to ask the Senator from Okle- 
homa whether this large document here [exhibiting] contaus 
the correct report of the conferees? 

Mr. OWEN. There is a second print marked on the “Colr 
parative print,” which contains the last changes made by the 
conferees and agreed to. I suppose the Senator has that in his 
hand. There were two of those prints, and this latter pier 
the various changes that were made. After the first ae ee 
nary draft was printed for use, the Democratic members ° sled 
conference committee met, went over the bill, aud — 
their differences so far as they could. Then, as re 
summoned a meeting of the conferees at 4 o'clock, as mare 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Bristow] has stated, but the Kepw 
members suggested that it was offensive to them for the wl 
crats to have previously met and done this work, and sadaain 
withdrew from the conference without being willing to Saas 
although we urged them to do so and to express their 0] 
about any changes they would like to have made. ‘4 to 

Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator from Oklahowa yiek 
inquiry? 
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Mr. OWEN. Yes; I yield. ; 1 _Mr. WORKS. I was about to suggest to the Senator froi 
\fe BURTON. Is there any substantial difference in this | Kansas, after his statement that the public had no represent 
| the first print, or are the changes merely of phraseol- | tion or voting power upon the board, that they have no repre- 


a sentation or voting power as stockholders, but the Senator h: 
“\1» OWEN. Yes; there is a change in the salary of the | since covered that point. 
Col vtrolier of the ‘Currency, for instance, changing it from Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; why the conferees should have taken 


c- (a) to $7,000 additional, so as to make it equal with that of | from the three Government directors the power to act as trus- 
4. other members of the board. tees for the public and why they should refuse to permit them 
‘fr BURTON. 1 -do not now wish to take up the time of the | to have a voice as such trustees in electing the board of dir 


n Kansas [Mr. Bristow], but at a later time I may | tors for the regional banks I suppase the conferees will 


fy explain, 

“ r on explanation of the ehanges that have been made. It seems to me like a device to enlarge the power of the t ; 
RRISTOW. Mr, President, the first important change | in control of the regional board, if such an enlargemen 

; J 1 desire to call the attention of the Senate is the | hecessary. 

- m of an organization committee, consisting of the Secre-| Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, lest the conferees s d 

BS the asury, the Comptroller of the Currency, and the | forget to make this explanation, would fhe Senator as 

Sy ry of Agriculture. This committee will organize this | explanation now? It is a very important matter. 

Ke baking system and prepare it fer the possession, I sup- | Mr. BRISTOW. I should like an explanation. I would 

t f the Federal board which is afterwards to be appointed. | very glad to have the chairman explain it, if he will. 

7 he bill provides also that the Comptroller of the Currency | _ Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I shall be pleased to hay 

he a9 member of the Federal board, it simply authorizes a | Senator repeat the question. 

' consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury snd the Mr. BRISTOW. Well, I should like an exp! n to 
roller, two members of the board, and the Secretary of why, on page 8, the language in the first bracket of the coufer- 
iiture. who is not ex officio to be a member of ‘the board, to ence agreement was stricken from the bill? 

the system, It is a ‘political committee pure and | Mr. OWEN. It was assumed by the conferees that practi- 
. consisting of political officers of the administration, to | cally there would be little or none of the stock taken by 

to harge of this great Federal banking system and enaintes | public, but that it would be taken by the banks. d th: : 

+. ond it will be organized, of course, along political lines, as | complication of having a director of elass © exercising voting 

evidently is intended by the nature of the organization commit- | powers in one of the three groups of banks into which they ar 
too which is created. It is one of the astounding things that | to be classified would involve considerable difficulty and « 
easure, which we were told some two months ago was | Plications that had better be avoided, since, in any contingency, 

1 . be politieal in any sense of the word, should have devel- | the general imterests of the country were protected by the thr 
into a strictly partisan political institution, its organization | directors of class C, by the Government-appointed chairman ond 


nerfected by the political party that holds Andrew Jackson Federal reserve agent, and by the pewer given the Feder: 
as one of its patron saints, I should like to invite any his- | reserve board to remove any and all of the directors and any 
torian to point te any political inconsistency on the part of any | and all of the officers of the banks. 


al organization in the history of free government that is Mr. BRISTOW. That may be satisfactory to some people 
any more striking than for the party of Andrew Jackson to put | but it is not to me. 
upon this country such a political banking machine as has been Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I will advise the Senator that 
created by this bill, was satisfactory to the conferees for the two Houses. 
Then, on page 8 of this conference report, is found another Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; I infer that it was or it would 


interesting change. It is well known to the Senate that those | Bave been agreed to. Anything that increases the power of the 
of us who supported the Hitcheock bill sought to provide for | banks and takes from the people representation seems to be 
the ownership of the stock of the regional banks by the public |‘emtirely satisfactory to the conferees, as other changes in the 
and the control of the regional bank by a board of directors, a | bill clearly demonstrate. 

majority of whom should be appointed by the Federal beard or I desire, now, to call attention to another change, and I 
by the President. We sought to have public ownership of the | especially invite the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin 
stock and Government control of the ‘banks. ‘That bill the | [Mr. La Ferierre) to it. It is found on page 12 of this book 
Senate refused to accept, and it created a banking system the | It is in the amendment which the Senator offered and which 
stock of which 4s to be owned ‘by the banks and controlled by | Was accepted by the Senate. As offered by the Senator from 
the banks. There was a provision placed in the bil! as it passed | Wiseonsin, jt reads as follows: 

the Senate which would enable the public to take any steck | No Senator or Representative in Congress shall be a member of the 
hat the banks @id mot want. If the banks refused to sub- | Federal reserve board, a director of a Wederal reserve bank, or an 
scribe, then the public might have the opportunity. The House | °™°e © director of any member bank. 

provision also permitted the directors of class C to represent As revised by the conferees, it reads as follows: 








on the board of the regional banks the public stockholders. I No Senator or Representative in Cengress shall be a member of the 
wint to read that provision as it passed the Senate: Federal reserve board or an officer or a director of a Federal reserve 
| bamk. 


_ Stock not held by member banks shall not be entitled ‘to voting power | aie : : 3 
t hands of its holders, but the voting power thereon shall be vested This leaves Members of Congress to be officers and directors 
in aud be exercised solely by the class C directors of the Federal reserve | in the member banks. Of course, no Member of Congress would 
n which said steck may be held, and who shall be designated as 


be appointed to the Federal reserve board or as a director in 

any of the regional banks. The evil which the Senator from 
Wisconsin sought to reach was to prevent Menibers of Congress 
8 powers as member banks in voting for class A and class B 


ting trustees.’ 
( rs po becoming interested in the system and becoming directors 
| 


The voting power on said public stock shall be 
0 one vote for each $15,000 par value thereof, fractional 


s not to be eonsidered. The voting trustees shall exercise the 


w.iw | and officers of the member banks of the system. Of course, 
‘ow, T want to read it as the conference committee agreed | tye senator will readily see that the vital part of that amend 


"pon it, and I should like the attention of every Senator: ment has been cut out. I may comment on that a little later. 
noc not held by member banks shall not be entitled to voting Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
alas interruption before he passes from that point? 

_If the stock is not taken by the banks and is sold to the pub- Mr: BRISTOW. Yes. 

lie, then that steck has no representative, has no voting power Mr. CATRON. Is it not true that all the national banks 
upon the regional bank board, and the beard elected by the | which go into the arrangement wil! have to have as much capital 


x 


banks that do participate, whether five banks or a thousand | and surplus as $183,500 before they can have a vote that is 
inks, have absolute control of the regional banks. enough to make up the $15,000 to be allowed to vote, and that 
‘it. GALLINGER. Of the stock? that will cut out all of the small banks? 
Mr. BRISTOW. Of the banks and of the stock also. Mr. BRISTOW. No; if that change was made by the con- 
a WORKS. Mr. President—— ferees, it slipped my attention. My understanding is that the 


ee BRISTOW. The public might own a majority of the | provision permitting each bank to have one vote was retained. 
‘ k of a regional bank, but still the banks would have abso- | Is not that correct? 

fee lower, and the stock owned by the public has no representa- Mr. OWEN. Each bank has one vote, and only one vote, 
0. The directors appointed by the Government can not act | whether it is a large bank or a small bank. 

heer UStees in voting it, for the provision covering that has Mr. BRISTOW. Under the bill as it passed the Senate, the 
re Stricken out. ‘They will have no voice whatever in elect- | public had a right toe one vote for each $15,000 af stock which 
peur directors, The few banks that might participate will | the public owned, and that was taken away by the conferees. 
Califor, ” Whole thing. Now I yield to the Senator from} No director of class B or of class C€ shall be an Gflicer, Givector, em 
Bae ployee, or stockholder ef any bank. 
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That has been changed also—and I call the attention of the 
Senator from Wisconsin to this—so that it reads now: 

No director of class B shall be an officer, director, or employee of any 
paNe director of class C shall be an officer, director, employee, or stock- 
holder of any bank, 

The bill as it passed the Senate provided that none of the 
directors of the regional banks should be directors in member 
banks. That has been cut out, however; and there is no reason 
now why a director of the City National Bank of New York, 
or the Chase National Bank, or the First National Bank of 
Muskogee, Okla., or any other place, should not be one of the 
directors of the regional banks. That is a new idea that seems 
to have been born in conference, because it was in neither bill. 

Now we come to the division of earnings. I wish to pass 
that for the present, however, and call attention to some other 
things, and return to that. 

On page 30, in the civil-service provision, a very interesting 
change has been made. I call attention to the last part of the 
paragraph. A number of minor changes have been made, but 
I will call attention now to the last one. 

This is the way it read as it passed the Senate: 

All such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, and other employees 
to be appointed without regard to the provisions of the act of January 
6, 1883 (22 Rev. Stats., 403). 

The change is as follows: 

All such attorneys, experts, assistants, 
shall be appointed without regard. 

And so forth. 

I do not know what different construction might be put upon 
that language. Instead of “ all to be appointed,” this emphasizes 
it and says that they “shall be appointed ”’ without regard to the 
provisions of this act, and so forth. So I suppose the President 
would not have the power, as it was alleged he would have 
when the debate was on in the Senate, to apply the civil-service 
rules to these persons if he saw fit. The question was directly 
asked and the answer made that the President could apply the 
rules. I think it was the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JoNES] who offered an amendment on that point. That amend- 
ment also seems to have been lost in conference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; that is in the bill. 

Mr. JONES. The amendment I proposed, and which was 
adopted, is contained in the conference report. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is? All right. I had overlooked it, then. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; that part of it was retained. 

Mr. BURTON. It was omitted from the print of yesterday, 
but it is in the print of to-day. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It was not in the print that was handed me. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will remem- 
ber, I called his attention personally to that matter. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do remember it now. It had slipped my 
mind. 

Mr. POMERENE. It was simply a misprint that caused it 
to be omitted in the printing. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the significant change is that it is now 
provided that these employees “shall be appointed” without 
regard to the civil service. They were not even willing to trust 
the President. They were afraid that possibly, in some spasm 
of virtue, he might order the civil-service rules applied to the 
selection of these appointees. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sirs of Georgia in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does not the Senator recognize the fact 
that this is simply changing the grammar of the sentence? It 
read, before: 

All such attorneys * * * 


clerks, and other employees 


to be appointed. 

The infinitive is stricken out, and the word “shall” is in- 
serted, which is the only change. It does not change the mean- 
ing of it one whit. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It may not. When the language says that 
the President shall not appoint them under the provisions of 
that law, I think it is more specific, and more of a command that 
he shall not do it, than it was in the other form. 

Mr. POMERENE. Assuming that to be so, Mr. President, the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JONES] is there, which gives the President full power to cover 
all of these places into the civil service. 

Mr. BRISTOW. After they are appointed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Not to appoint them under the civil service, 
but to cover them into the civil service after they are appointed. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; and the Senator has not been a 
stranger to that practice here in the past. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, well, it does not make very much differ 
ence as to what has happened in the past. : 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course not. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The method by which the civil-sery 
has been extended, as the Senator from Ohio knows, has been 
by Executive order. It began when the law was first enacted 
and every President from that time down to the present has 
extended the civil service except the present President. I do 
not think he has extended it any. He has been exempting, but 
not extending, as I remember. ; 

Mr. POMERENE. And it has nearly always been extended 
at the close of the President’s term, after his own officia) friends 
were in office. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That has been the practice of the Preside 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not defending it. I never have de. 
fended it. It has been the uniform practice, and I have not 
blamed the Presidents so much as I have blamed Congress 
There is litle criticism to be offered as to the Executive in -« 
gard to the administration of the civil-service law. The fauit 
has been more with Congress than with the Executive. The 
importunity of politicians and Members of Congress has been 
such that Presidents have hesitated to cover into the civil service 
the officers that were appointed from members of the political 
party to which they were opposed. 

Now, I wish to call attention to a change on page 33. It re. 
lates to the accepting of drafts or bills of exchange. I should 
like to know why this alteration has been made. I will read jt: 

Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon it and growing out of transactions Involving the importation, ex. 
portation, or domestic shipment of goods having not more than six 
months sight to run. 

The words “ or domestie shipment ” have been cut out, so that 
member banks now can accept drafts and bills of exchange only 
for the exportation or importation of goods, and not for domestic 
shipment. 

I should like to know why the dealer in foreign merchandise, 
whether he is importing it or exporting it, is given an adyantage 
over the dealer in domestic merchandise on exactly the same 
kind of paper. Perhaps some member of the committee of con- 
ference can explain that. If so, I should like to hear it. 

I will inquire of the chairman why he exempts or strikes out, 
on page 33, in the paragraph next to the bottom, the words “or 
domestic shipment,” leaving these bills of exchange only on for- 
eign shipments? 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator from Kansas that the 
chairman yielded with very great reluctance on this point, be 
cause he had a very strong opinion in favor of it, and had 
caused it to be put in the bil in the first instance. 

The reason it was struck out was, by the demand of the 
House, or the argument which was made against its remaining 
in by the House conferees was, that small banks were apt to 
abuse the right of selling their credit in the way of acceptances 
by accepting domestic bills in default of any accommodation 
they could extend at the time because of their then resources. 
It was said.that in that way they might abuse their credit, and 
that it would be difficult to keep a record of the sale of ac 
ceptances. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It seems to me that could have been con- 
trolled by limiting the amount of paper which such banks could 
accept. 

Mr. OWEN. 
struck out. e 

Mr. BRISTOW. The effect of striking that out. as the 5en- 
tor knows, is that a bank may deal in acceptances o1 imported 
merchandise, but not on domestic-manufactured merchandise. — 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; and I made the argument the Senter a 
now making in favor of it. I caused it to be put in the bil 
in the first instance, and insisted upon its remaining in the a 
but it was struck out by the House conferees because they ea 
it would cause inflation of credit. I disagreed with them, ane 
I agree with the Senator from Kansas that it ought to have 
remained in. I 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course it is a manifest favor to & 
foreign producer of merchandise as against the domestic Oe 
ducer. I feel that it is a very great injustice to our ee 
producers, and I concur in the opinion expressed by the oot 
man as to that. That is one of the things that I think I ® =< 
have insisted on if I had been permitted to participate im 
conference. was 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator ought not to say that he a 
not allowed to participate in the conference, because the _— 
had the work which was performed by the Democratic me a 
submitted to him at 1 o’elock on yesterday, at the very 
moment we could have a print of it, so as to give him an opt 


ice law 


nts, 


It was limited in the bill. Nevertheless it was 
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tunity of seeing what changes were contemplated. Then the 
senator was invited to express his opinion upon any of those 
changes; but he declined to do so, and witlidrew from the 
conference without permitting the differences in the proposed 
conference report to be submitted to him for signature. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Two hours after the report had been printed 
ond circulated in both Houses and was on the desk of every 
Member of the Senate and of the House, I, as a member of the 
committee of conference, was invited to appear and state, to 





to stand for, what I thought about it. And, as I szid before 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is mistaken in saying that the 
conference report was printed, because the conference report 
was not printed. What he mistook for the conference report 
was a printed preliminary draft mad> for the purpose of saving 
time, showing what the Democrats thought would be advisable 
in reconciling the differences between the Houses. It was not 
the final actual conference report, and had not been signed. 
It was simply a preliminary draft made by the Democrats of the 
committee, and was put in print for common convenience of 
examination by all interested. ‘The Senator knows that per- 
“tly well. 

a BRISTOW. Yes; I know that that 

Mr. OWEN. So that Senators could have an opportunity to 
examine it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Kansas 
whether or not, when he was invited to appear before certain 
gentlemen after this report had been printed, the conferees on 
the part of the House were present? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER: They were? 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘They were there, and we were invited to 
express our opinions. 

Mr. OWEN. I again insist that the Recorp should not show 
that that was after the report had been printed, because the 
actual report had not been printed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, the pamphlet I have on my desk is 
entitled “ Report of the committee of conference of the two 
Houses,” and that was on my desk two hours before. 








Mr. OWEN. The Senator is referring now to a document 


that was not on his desk. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. OWEN. All right. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am referring to a document that was on 
my desk on December 22, and was placed here at 2 p. m. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘Then the Senator is not referring to the print 
of the conference report, because that is not the print of the 
conference report. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am reading what it says, “ Report of the 
committee of conference of the two Houses.” 7 

Mr. OWEN. I know the Senator is reading what it says, but 
I am taiking about the actual fact. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Had or had not the conferees agreed to 
this report when they invited the Republican members in? 

Mr. OWEN. They had not. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator mean that it was open 
a that time to any change the Republican conferees might 
lave suggested ? 

Mr. OWEN, Yes; and it was explained to them, and they 
Were invited to suggest changes, and they declined. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The print which I have, which 
Was laid upon the desks of Senators yesterday, supposedly with 
the concurrence of the committee, has three columns to it. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The first column is “ House bill,” 
= second column the bill as “ Passed by Senate,” and the third 
wed Conference agreement.” Of course, it was not a report, 
ae it had not been made to the House, but I took it to be 
vhat it said it was, an agreement of the conferees as to what 
they would report to the Houses. 
ae OWEN. I will say to the Senator that the first print 
: terre word for word in the third column the action of the 
sm e before the Democratic members even met. Then the 
a_i members went over it and suggested changes, and 
aad ey had made suggested changes it was printed the sec- 
a Na? Monday forenoon. Copies were given Senators Bris- 
Pall ELSON, and WEEexKs at 1 p. m. Monday. Then all the con- 
ther» of the two Houses were called in, at 4 p. m. Monday, and 
chan.” Dublicly and courteously invited to suggest whatever 
mak Ges they desired, and the Republican conferees declined to 

© aby suggestions, but chose to regard it as something of an 


affront in not having been invited in in the first place to the 
Democratic caucus on Sunday. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. This print of the bill was cer- 
tainly not made before the time the Senator from Kansas suid 
they were invited in. This print which I hold in my hand is a 
print which was laid on the desk later. But the print which I 
hold in my hand has a column headed “ Conference agreement.” 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that that was done for 


| the purpose of saving time. The first print of the document he 
contiemen who had made up their minds what they were going | 


has in his hand had no interlineations whatever in the Senate 
bill, but showed, first, the House bill; second, the House bill 
as amended in the Senate; and, third column, the unchanged 
Senate bill ready for amendment by conferees. It was done for 
the convenience of the printers, so that when changes were 
made in conference they would not have to reset the whole mat- 
ter, but could quickly make inserts in column 3. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It seems to me we are wasting a 
lot of time and a lot of money in printing. : 

fr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator, and then I must 
hurry on. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask permission out of order to introduce 
a bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is obliged to rule 
that that is in violation of the consent agreement. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota, 
and then I must decline to yield further. Other Senators want 
to occupy time. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am very much interested in the paragraph 
which the Senator from Kansas has just been discussing in ref- 
erence to acceptances. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do I understand that unanimous consent 
was refused for the introduction of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that under the 
unanimous-consent agreement consent can not be given; that it 
would be a violation of the existing unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not care to argue that question with 
the Chair now, because it would interrupt the Senator from 
Kansas, but some day I will convince the Chair that the Chair 
has ruled wrong. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the present the Chair 
believes he ruled properly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to ask the Senator from Kansas a 
question, as I am very much interested in this particular para- 
graph, which relates to acceptances of drafts and bills of ex- 
change. As I understand the paragraph, acceptances can be 
made only for shipments of goods that may have been im- 
ported or exported. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is right. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not true that if in 1907 domestic bills 
or acceptances could have been employed, about $100,000,000 of 
drafts would have been used in that way? This forecloses 
the right of the farmer or the agricultural class to have their 
drafts drawn against bills of lading of their grain and their 
stock? Are they not excluded from this regional bank? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is another gross discrimination in favor 
of the exporter and against the domestic shippers of this 
country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The packing house can take advantage of 
these acceptances; the banks can accept for any exportation of 
products, but the shipper of cattle to a domestic packing house 
or the shipper of grain or cotton to a domestic mill is barred 
from the privilege of having his drafts accepted, and so in the 
case of the mill shipping to a customer. It is a discrimination 
in favor of the exporter and against domestic trade. I think it 
is an infamous thing. 

Referring to the participation of the conferees, I do not care 
to haggle about that, but a conference menns that the conferees 
of the two Houses shall meet and discuss a mesure and come to 
an agreement as to its provisions if they can. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A full and free conference. 

Mr. BRISTOW. A full and free conference. It is the un- 
broken precedent of the Senate that members of both political 
parties represented on the conference committee shall partici- 
pate. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will yield in just a minute. This is a vio- 
lation of the unbroken precedent, and I think it was because 
the chairman of the committee believed that the Republican 
conferees might vote with members of the Democratic confer- 
ence, and thereby probably put in or take out of the bill some of 
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his pet: measures. Because of that, I have been told he refused 
to sit in the conference that was held with the Republican 
menibers present. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas has no 
justification in supposing that the majority party can not or 
would net act in unison and as a unit in conference. If the 
Senator thinks that he, representing an opposition party, can 
split the Democratic Party at his convenience and change the 
policy of the majority of the Democratic Party in this body, he 
is mistaken. He tried to do it in the Banking and Currency 
Committee and he failed. He was not permitted to try it in the 
conferences of the Democrats of the Senate, and we had .good 
reason in excluding in the preliminary consideration of this 
bill the Senator from Kansas, because we did not want a “de- 
bating society ” in lieu of a conference. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; I will get to that pretty soon. There 
are some things in this bill which the Senator from Kansas 


| insurance of deposits, for which the Government ch 
was for that the Senator from Oklahoma is against. The Presi- | half of 1 per cent; yet ave are told it is unsafe to take 


out of hiding; that. such money would be. deposited in ¢ 


offices, where those who are skeptical as to the safety 


would have no doubt about its safety. It has re 


bringing out something over $30,000,000 that has bee) 
in our post offices. 
As I said, the same day this money is taken by 


master and deposited with a bank the bank pays the q, 


ment 2} per cent; that is, the Government insures { 


of that fund to the depositor and charges him one-half , 
cent for it. If there is any Senator here who can de 


proposition, I should like to have him do it now. It ; 
in the world but an insurance of the money to the 
that it will be returned. The Government does y, 
Probably one-thirtieth of the amount that has beep 
has been invested in bonds, but the amount is compar 
significant. The postal savings system, as we have it 1 


dent of the Senate appointed the Senator from Minnesota and } the profits of a regional bank and insure depositors in 


the Senator from Kansas as:members of the committee of con- 
ference and the Senator from Oklahoma had no right, either in 
morals or so far as the membership of this body is concerned, 
to exclude him from a full and free conference in that room, 
whenever the bill was under consideration. I believe it was 
done because the Senator from Oklahoma knows that he could 


not control the vote of the Senater from Kansas any more 
than he could contro) the votes of all the Members on the Demo- 
cratic side in the interest of certain great banking concerns 
which bave had a part in the framing of the provisions of 
this bill 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I deeply feel my recent affilia- 
tion with the big business interests of the country, and I appre- 
ciate the complete reform of the Republican Senators, who have 
had for years the opportunity of giving this country relief 
against big business and have never done it, and who have not 
only been affiliated with big busimess, but have been receiving 
campaign funds ad libitum from those very interests. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Oklahoma, who has 
assumed such virtue in the years that are passed, who has de- 
nounced the Aldrich bill, has accepted its most offensive provi- 
sions and covered them with a mask to deceive the American 
people, and he knows it. 

I now come to the insurance of deposits. Before I take that- 
up I will refer to the provision on page 42, which requires the 
TFederai reserve bank to receive on deposit at par from member 
banks or from Federal reserve banks checks and drafts, and so 
forth. That will come as a-severe blow to the small country 
banker, who has so vidlenthy protested against that provision. 

Now, I want to take up section 7. Every provision in this bill 
that was in the interest ofthe banks has been retained. ‘The 
provisions that were stricken out were provisions in the interest 
of the public. I call the attention of the Senate to the colloquy 
with the Senator from Oklahoma on the last day that the bill 
was before the Senate in regard to the insuranee of bank de- 
posits. It will be remembered that I read an article from the 
New York Sun, in which it was said that Secretary McAdoo 
bad been revising this bill, amd that one of the things he de- 
cided upon that should go out was the provision for the insur- 
ance of deposits. The Senator from Oklahoma, after some 
equivecation, finally said that there was no agreement that it 
should go out, but declined to say that it would be held in. 

I want to speak just a few words about the insurance of de- 
posits. It has been attacked upon this floor with great violence. 
A provision was placed in the bill which was ineffective, but 
it recognized a principle. It would have been of advantage at 
least to some parts of the United States. 

The present postal savings bank is simply a scheme or a 
system very largely for the insurance of deposits. 'The Govy- 
ernment takes the money from the people and pays 2 per cent 
interest on it. The day that it is deposited in a post office an 
officer gees across the street and deposits it in a, bank, and the 
bank pays the Government 24 per cent. The postal savings-bank 
system was instituted for the purpose of giving the people who 
were afraid of banks a safe place to put their money. ‘They had 
confidence in the Government, but not in the banks. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senater from Kansas 
yield to the Senater from Colerado? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator can goa step further and 
say that the purpose of the pending bill is to insure bank notes 
or notes of issue. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; that is ‘true. The argument that was 
made for the postal savings bank was that it would bring money 


| 


ber banks against loss. 
The fight that has been waged here against deposite 
ance is an unjustifiable assault upon as sound an 


he post 
of banks 
sulted in 
deposited 


the post. 
> Govern. 
ile Safety 
of 1 per 
hy that 
§ nothing 
depositor 
tC use it, 
deposited 


atively in. 


10W, is an 


arges one 


a part of 
the mem- 


1s’ insur- 


economic 


principle as ever was woven into the statutes of the Unite 


States. It ought to have been in this bill. 
The Senator from Oklahoma can preserve the fe 
this bill that add to the profits of the bank of which 


atures in 
he is one 


of the owners, -but he lets go out the only provision that would 


insure the sufety of the funds of the people who deposi 
banks. 
Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 


t in those 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 


yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 
Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 


Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Kansas goes far in attempt- 
ing to impugn the motives of a brother Senator. He violates 
the Senate rules in doing that. I shall not dignify the intima- 
tion of the Senator with any answer. It does not deserve an 


answer. I have for years advocated a guaranty fu 
insurance fund for bank deposits. I spoke in this 


nd or an 
Chamber 


| five years ago in favor of it. The House. committee is prepar- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ing a special bill on the plan. of insuring bank deposi 


ts. They 


have a subcommittee expressly charged with that duty. They 
expect to bring out a perfected bill and.one that is not so in- 
perfectly drawn as. this proposed use of. a part of the funds 


which are earned by the Federal reserve banks. I s 
pect to assist in perfecting a measure of that kind, 


hould ex- 
but I re 


mind the Senator from Kansas, while he invokes the gods to 
witness as to the, perfidy and wickedness of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, every single member of. the Kansas delegation who 
voted at all voted for this measure in the House. The Senator 


thinks he represents Kansas. Not a single member of 


the Kan- 


sas delegation voted against this measure in the House. 
Mr. BRISTOW. I regret very much that is the case. 


Mr. OWEN. Six of them were for it and two were 


absent. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I regret very much. that the Representatives 


from Kansas should haye so voted. I think if they 


had been 


thoroughly advised none of them would have voted for it, & 
cept those who do not profess to be free and independent from 


the dominion of a caucus. 
Mr. REED. Mr..President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansis 


yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRISTOW. 1 .will. for.a moment, but I must get 
I am taking more time than.I ought to take. 

Mr. REED. Very well; I will take a few moments 
Senator is through. 


through. 


after the 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like just to say in a minute that 


during the conference consideration the Senator from ( 


insisted three or four times upon this amendment beils in. 


Yklahoma 
It 


stat at 
was denied by the House. conferees. They made the an 
they were going to have a perfected system. The action of @ 


Senator from Oklahoma was .absdlutely loyal to the 
which the Senator from Kansas.is referring to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that is what I rose to 
actly, and I would have said it in stronger terms 


friend from Colorado has.said it. I only make a remar 


because I want to emphasize what he said. Since . 
floor, let me say that this was practically 2 last-ditch 


provision 


say, @x- 
than MY 
k now 
have the 
propos!- 


tion on the part of the Senate, and it came fo 8 point where 
manifestly, there would be a disagreement reported 
sage of the entire measure delayed unless there 
yielding. pitt is 0 
The fact which induced us to yield was that % 
process of preparation, indeed it is almost, if not 4 


and the pas 
should be ® 


nite, pre 
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pared, developing a plan that will create a real fund. Even if 
such a plan did not exist, we have the power to inaugurate such 
4 plan; and even if neither proposition were true, it still re- 
mains that if the Representatives of the House absolutely re- 
fused to yield and we had the choice of delaying or defeating 
the entire bill or yielding this matter, it would have been better 
for the country, of course, to yield upon the principle that if you 
ean not get entire relief, you had better have some relief than 
nothing. The criticism of my friend from Kansas—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I beg the Senator from Mis- 
couri to remember that the time for discussion is limited to-day, 
and I shall have to ask him to speak in his own time. 

Mr. REED. I did not know that. Let me finish this sen- 

“tence, and I am through. The criticism of the Senator from 
Kansas upon the chairman of the committee is not justified by 
any fact which occurred in conference, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, it may be satisfactory to the 
Senator from Missouri, in whose sincerity of purpose I have 
confidence, so far as this proposition is concerned, to say that 
“we will let this go out of the bill and we shall provide for it 
in different legislation.” Since I have been in the Senate that 
has been one of the methods of defeating legislation. Now is 
the opportunity ; now is the accepted time; now we had the pro- 
vision in the bill. If it were desired to perfect it, it would 
have been just as easy to perfect it now as it would have been 
to perfect other provisions in the bill. It was a provision 
directly in the interest of the depositors of the banks. 

I notice the Senator from Oklahoma did not yield the point 
that the interest to be paid on the stock which these same banks 
are made to hold should be 6 per cent instead of 5 per cent. The 
House provided that the dividend to be paid on the stock by the 
regional bank should be 5 per cent. The Senate increased that 
from 5 per cent to 6 per cent, and that provision remains in the 
bill. It was a provision of the Senate that gave the banks 1 per 
cent more, and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks], 
when he discussed the bill, declared that it meant throwing 
away by the United States Government a million dollars. I 
suggested on the last night when the bill was under considera- 
tion that we could take that million dollars and create a depos- 
itors’ insurance fund, which would be of value to the depositors 
in the banks throughout the United States. Oh, no; that sug- 
gestion could not be accepted. Those who drew the bill in the 
interest of the national banks preferred to put that million dol- 
lars into the coffers of the banks instead of putting it into a 
trust fund to insure the money of the depositors in the banks. 

You may say, “ We will legislate on this subject in the 
future.” Yes, possibly; but now is the time. 

Mr. OWEN. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I shall have to let the Senator from Okla- 
homa auswer in his own time. I want to read an extract from 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, on page 4719, of September 5: 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I want merely to read a part of Jefferson’s Manual 
which relates to a direet personal interest, not to the general interest 
of consumers. I am interested in beef because I am a consumer of it: 

“Where the private interests of a Member are concerned in a bill or 
question he is to withdraw. And where such an interest has appeared 


his voice has been disallowed, even after a division. In a case so con- 
‘rary, not only to the laws of decency, but to the fundamental principle 
of the social compact, which denies to any man to be a judge in his 
own cause, it is for the honor of the House that this rule of immemorial 
odservance should be strictly adhered to.” 


Then the Senator from Mississippi continued : 


the Speakers of the House of Representatives and the presiding 
oficers of the Senate have ruled that the Member’s vote could not be 
excluded in his interest, beeause he himself was the judge of the fact 
‘s to whether he was personally and directly interested or not; that 
. liust rely upon his own sense of honor and justice in determining 


that fact, 
That was a quotation read and those were remarks made by 
“ Setior Senator from Mississippi when the tariff bill was 
Inder consideration and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ai Was discussing it. An attack was made by a number 
“ators on the other side upon the Senator from Rhode 
ud because he is interested in some cotton mills. It was 
Wane ‘hat the tariff on cotton was directly in his interest. 
me the tariff on a cotton fabric may be of general interest 
it pes iihufacturers of cotton fabrics throughout the country, 
“ al lot be located specifically and directly in the interests 
a _— nanufacturer as personal legislation. If a Senator 
which { ‘rge interest in a bank and he votes for a provision 
a ny reases the earnings of that particular bank, does he 
teas ‘0 increase his own personal fortune in a direct way 
tariff Li), , Seneral way such as would be the case under the 
a divider ; I maintain that he does. When a Senator votes for 
i lend of 6 per cent instead of a dividend of 5 per cent on 
‘ which he has a personal interest, it seems to me that 
‘n direct violation of the rule which Jefferson's 


‘§ coming 
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Manual lays down; it is far more direct than any vote could be 
on a tariff schedule; yet the indignation of some Senators in 
this Chamber against some other Senators who have voted on 
general schedules has been very great. 

I now want to read a clipping which has been handed me, 
which is as follows: 

OWEN INVESTS IN NEW BANK—SENATOR WILL BE BIG STOCKHOLDER OF 
ST. LOUIS INSTITUTION. 

Senator Ropert L. Owen, chairman of the Senate Committce on 
Banking and Currency, last night confirmed a report that he is to be 
a large stockholder in » national bank now being organized in St. Louis, 
The head of this institution will be the Rev. Dr. J. T. H. Johnston, 
president of the Reserve National Bank of Kansas City. 

The new institution will absorb a number of other St. Louis banking 
concerns, among them the German Savings Institute and the Common- 
wealth Trust Co., the latter being one of the influential financial «on 
cerns of that city. 

My allegation is that this bill has been drawn in the interests 
of the banks; that the Senator from Oklahoma, as the chairman 
of the committee, is largely interested in banks; that the profits 
which will accrue to those banks directly will add to his per- 
sonal fortune; that he has voted to increase the dividends on the 
stock of the regional banks, which will be paid to the member 
banks, from 5 per cent to 6 per cent; that he has voted against 
permitting the public to hold the stock of these regional banks 
and has insisted that it shall be held by the member banks; and 
that he has voted against giving the Government the control 
of the regional banks and in favor of the banks controlling the 
regional banks, and it is for him to say whether he has violated 
the rule laid down in Jefferson’s Manual. 

In closing I desire to say that this bill contains a concentra- 
tion of power that has never been lodged in any Federal officer 
since the Government was established. It puts in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and his subordinate officer, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, a power over the banking and 
currency affars of this Nation greater than has ever been held 
by any man in the history of any civilized nation over the bank- 
ing and currency of that nation. 

Where are we coming to in the centralization of power? The 
Attorney General by a statement sends up the stock of corpora- 
tions, the aggregate capitalization of which is more than 
$500,000,000, approximately 10 per cent in a single day. By his 
action he can decrease the value of that stock to-morrow in the 
same amount. When you take the power which the Attorney 
General assumes under the laws and add to that the power that 
this bill places in the Secretary of the Treasury, you are pro- 
viding a centralization of power that Alexander Hamilton would 
have blushed with shame to have suggested, and yet this is done 
by a political party that holds up Thomas Jefferson as its 
patron saint. Ah, you may pursue this course and deceive the 
American people for a time, but it will be for a limited time, 
and for a limited time only. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it will only take me a moment to 
answer the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. ‘Twenty-four 
years ago I did establish a little bank down in Oklahoma— 
the First National Bank of Muskogee. I had stock in it then; 
I have stock in it now, and I shall keep it until I die. I am 
proud of that little bank; it has done a good work in its sphere. 
The suggestion of the Senator from Kansas that my action in 
connection with this bill is moved in any degree by my posses- 
sion of that stock is not only ridiculous but absolutely false, 
and the Senator knows it is false. 

The suggestion made by the Senator from Kansas that 5 per 
cent on $100,000,000—which would abstract $5,000,000 from this 
system—is less expensive to the general public and more ad- 
vantageous to the banks than 6 per cent on $50,000,000—which 
would abstract $3,000,000 from the system—is mere foolishness. 
There is a difference in favor of the 6 per cent on $50,000,000 
over 5 per cent on the $100,000,000 of $2,000,000 in favor of the 
general public. 

The banks of the Southwest do not regard a 6 per cent in 
vestment as a valuable investment. They lend money at 8 and 
10 per cent; they are doing it now, and they have no difficulty 
in placing money at 8 per cent on excellent security. The sug 
gestion of the Senator does no credit either to his judgment or 
to his heart. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I shall occupy the floor but a mo- 
ment, because the time is limited and I understand, under the 
arrangement which has been made, all of the time has been 
assigned to the other side of the Chamber except about an hour. 

I said in part when permitted to interrupt the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow] that the Senate conferees had contended 
for the so-called guaranty, or insurance, provision of this bill 
until it became manifest that a disagreement would result. A 
disagreement would of course have delayed the final passage 
of this bill and possibly would have imperiled its passage at 
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all. We were therefore put to the answer of this question: 
Shall we have a bill containing many benefits, have it pass, have 
the business of the country go on uninterrupted and unimpeded 
by the present condition of uncertainty, or shall we insist upon 
retaining in the bill a provision which all admit was imperfect 
ind experimental, but nevertheless a provision which would 
have recognized the principle of bank insurance? Under those 

mditions we yielded. The House, through its conferees, stated 


to us that it was their fixed purpose to prepare and bring in a 
bill which would. work out a consistent, harmonious, and: effec- 
tive plan for the insurance of bank deposits. Under those con- 
ditions it would have been a foolish thing for the Senate to have 
insisted and longer delayed the passage of this bill. Now, be- 





use we did that, the Sen: 


itor from Kansas indulges in what 








pal entary custom, usage, and rules f me from properly 
chat terizing in this body 
We have h: . lot of mock heroics and vociferous fulmination 
ut this bill-l r drawn in the interest of the banks. Cou- 
pled with that two claims. One is that by compelling the 
banks to take the stock of this system we have perpetrated a 


ig and an outrage upon the banks 


and compelled them 





ly-nilly to subscribe to this capital stock, and that by so doing 
iave almost invaded their constitutional rights, if, indeed, 

we have net quite done so, and taken their property without 
» process of law. Having thus claimed that a wrong is being 
sed upon the banks when we ask them to take this stock, 

1 having exhausted the language of vituperation against us 
becat of that, out of the same mouth and from the same lips 
d within 15 minutes’ time we find ourselves denounced because 

e not given the public the great benefits it would derive 


se of this same stock. 


a i 
W. Mr. President- 


from the nure! 
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Mr. REED. Just wait until I conclude this sentence. I have 

l | those two arguments from that side of the Chamber, first 
ne wan and then from another, and it can not be that 

are both true. It can not be that it i reat outrage upon 

} to ask them to take this stock, and at the same time 


would be a great blessing to the public to permit it to 


take the same stock. Consistency is a je\ that seems to be 
retti very rare in this debate. 

fr. BRISTOW Mr. President 

‘he PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the or from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

r. REED. I yield. 

1 sRISTOW. The Senator, of course, does not mean to 
mis resent me, I know; but he never heard me say it was 
doing an injustice to the banks to compel them to take this 
stocl He may have heard other Senators say so. 

Mr. REED. I do not mean to do an injustice to the Senator 


Kansas. I am dealing with the 
Mr. BRISTOW. The reason I interrupted the Senator was 
t he said ‘“‘ from the same lips.” I never have contended that. 
Mr. REED. I have heard it from the same lips. I am 
replying especially to the Senator from K: 
Mr. President, the next claim that is made is that we are in 
yay imposing a burden upon commerce by permitting a 
cent dividend upon $50,000,000 ck, but that we 
yould be conferring a great benefit upon commerce by levying a 
per cent dividend upon $100,000,000 of stock. That has 
y been answered. It answers itself. 
truth about the matter is that there is no oceasion for 
ly to go into heroics over this matter at all. The truth 
ihe matter is that this bill is intended to strengthen our 
z system. Nobody has ever claimed anything else. If 
in. works as its authors hope, as everybody hopes who is 
patriot than. he is of a partisan, more of a lover 
ntry than he is of the success of his party, the truth 
i atier is that the bill will probably benefit the banks by 
removing from them the great menace that is constantly present 
of panics and of constriction of credits at the very moment 
when credits ought not to be constricted. The other truth that 
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gi with it as a corollary is that by removing this menace from 
the banks we at the same time remove the menace from the 
( uhncry, 

\ panic first strikes the bank, but within the next succeeding 
! t it strikes the depositor of the bank: it strikes the 


borrower from the bank; it strikes the business of the country, 
and it goes on down and strikes the man who digs in the trench 
and who toils in the mine. A sound financial system is essen- 
tial to a sound business system, and a sound business system is 
essential to a sound industrial system, and all are essential to 
the happiness of a people. 


Mr. President, I do not intend to follow this line of discus- | in session until 3 or 4 o'clock’ om Monday morning. 
sion. There was no occasion for this kind of an attack by the | come to an agreement’ among themselves, and 


al line of the debate. | 


not | 
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Senator from Kansas. The bill before us does not diffe 


great essential from the bill that he himself signed. The oe 
sonal attack upon the chairman of the committee is rabtetee, 


ble thing, and is about as far-fetched as it would be to chara 
a sinister and selfish motive to the Senator from Kansas be 
cause at some time he may borrow money from a bank or he 
may have a newspaper that borrows money from a bank. That 
would not be a proper charge to make; and the Senator from 
Kansas ought to withdraw the statement he made here upon the 
floor. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it is not my intention at this 
time to enter into any discussion of the merits of the pil! ,g 
agreed upon in conference. I only intend to refer to some othe 
matters of a peculiar and revolutionary character in connoecti, 
with the bill. 

When the pending bill came to the Senate on the 18th of 
tember last, it was understood, and was so indicated on tho 
other side of the Chamber, that it was to be treated os a meas. 
ure of legislation that concerned the welfare of the people of 
the entire country, high and low, rich and poor, Republicans 
Democrats, Socialists, Poputists, or whatever might be their 
political or social affiliations, and that we were to consider jt jn 
a purely nonpartisan spirit. Whatever motive may have acty. 
ated other Senators in that respect, so far as I am concerned | 
considered the bill in that spirit from first to last. Strangely 
enough, however, we were hampered from time to time while 
we were carefully considering the bill. I attended all ‘he hear. 
ings of the committee from the 18th of September on, exce; 
during one solitary week at the beginning, when I wes neces. 
sarily compelled to be absent. Notwithstanding the close atten. 
tion which was being given to the measure we were from time 
to time threatened with a caucus unless we moved more rap- 
idly and made certain changes in the bill. 

Senators all know tle result. A disagreement arose in the 
committee on one or two vital propositions, when it divided into 
two sections, and each section of six made a separate report. 
The report made by the members of the committee headed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] was afterwards sub- 
mitted to 2 Democratie caueus or conférence. The bill reported 
by the section of the committee with which I acted was not 
submitted to any conference. 

I need not go into what transpired in reference to the passage 
the bill. I can only say that. after the bill was passed a 


er- 
tion 


Sep. 


of 


| request for a conference with the House of Representatives was 





made by this body, and acceded to by the other lezislative body. 
According to parliamentary usage, the bill was put into con- 
ference; but, as a matter of parliamentary law, there has been 
no conference on the bill. 

When a bill is referred to a committee of conference, if there 
are no restrictions in connection with the reference, if there is 
no proyision or resolution limiting the operations of the com- 
mittee, it has been. understood from. time immemorial, from the 
beginning of cur system of parliamentary law, that such a cou- 
ference should be a full, fair, and free conference, open to all 
the members of the committee. 

What are the facts in this: case? When the conferees met, 
the Republican members were not permitted to be presett. I 
want to acquit the Members of the House; I want to do full 
justice to them. The conference: committee of the House, 
headed. by Mr. Grass, took their Republican associate wil" 
them, and were willing to confer with the Republican wet 
bers of the conference committee of the Senate. Objection a 
made to that course, however. The objection came from het 
six Democratic conferees on the part of the Senate. They soe 
fit to exclude us from a. full, fair, and free conference on ™* 
bill, such as. has: always. been customary. 

Mr. President, I have served in four different - 
bodies in my day, and I have never before had such an wa -h 
ence as that I have just undergone. I have served in this tind 
for 18 years; I have been ati the head of two important '” 
mittees; and in my legislative conduct I have always 1" = 
treat Senators on beth sides of the Chamber fairly and oa “has 
without discrimination. I do net think any Democrat oll po 
served with me can say that as a member of Sty (Oe est 
as chairman of any committee I have ever discriminated ae ate 
Democrats. I have always: accorded to them the —_ ca 
treatment in all matters of legislation that I have given we” 
of my Republican: colleagues. rhe Dem 

The conference was ordered on last Saturday. ee noon 
cratic members of the conference committee met that a 


nine. and continued 
or evening; they met again on Sanday morning, 00d anny er 


their repert wes 


legislative 
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rhe Republican members were never consulted or | tion, however, is a small matter, 


he conference. 
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o'clock yesterday morning I received a telephonic | 


um the chairman of me to 
hen. 


between half past 


the committee asking 


10 nnd 11 e’cloek. I found the 


of the committee there and the Senator from. Missouri | 


|, I said, “1 suppose you have agreed to your con- 
port?” ‘* Yesp we have.” 
2” “No” EF wakked out. I heard nothing more. 
wards, between 12 and 2 o’clock, the chairman of 

ee called me out of the Chamber and handed me 


kL went over to his reom a few minutes after | 


“ There is nothing for us | 


onference report which I hold in my hand, and 
wish you weuld look this over.” Subsequently, at 4 | 
were summoned before the committee. After the | 


members had had a cenference over the bill, lasting 
rday neon until Monday morning at 
illed up, just as a criminal is called up after a 
eonviction against him has found, and 
had to say as te why sentence of the Democrats should 
nounced upon us. | Laughter. | We were called 
mmittee at 4 o'clock, and they said, “ Here is what 
d upon. What have you te say as to why this 
sentence should not be pronounced upon you?” 
uld we say? A poor culprit knows, under such 
that it is idle for him to enter into any dispute 
He might as well sit down and keep quiet, 
; what we did. It was pure mummery; and yet, in the 


been 


\ . 


hese bald facets, the chairman of the committee has the 


o come here and say that we were given an oppor- 

if he calls that an eppertunity, 
una wilk live to have 

Laughter. } 

sident, I feel that this was an insult and an indignity 

the Republican members of the conference committee. 

President of the Senate appointed three Republican 
meant, under parliamentary law, that we were to 


such oppertunities in the 


[ hope the Senator | 


3 or 4 o’elock, | 


asked | 


& personal matter, compared 
with the humiliation. and indignity inflicted upon the great 
State of Minnesota in the disfranchising of its 
in this body. 

I shall go home to my people in Minnesota and 
the Democratic Party have adopted a 
whenever they have a 


representative 


tell them that 


new gospel here; that 


piece of legislation they desire to put 
through they will label it “party legislation”: that after that 
has been done it is to be passed by caucus rule: d if it gets 


into conference Republicans are not to have any c 


sideration 


and you in Minnescta are to be forever disfranchised. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NELSON. I decline to yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. I like the Senator from Mississippi, but he m 
the same medicine that his Democratic conferees have ¢ Q 
on this occasion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I had no in- 
tention of interrupting him at all. I thought the Senator was 
sitting down. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it is “a long road that h O 

| turning.” “'fhe mills of God grind slowly, yet they ¢ x- 
| ceeding small.” I have seen two Democratic administ: ns 
come and go during my legislative career. I have seen : r 
one come, and I think I shail live to see that go, too. [Laugh- 


i 


ter.] I think, Mi. President, that bye and bye a greater day 
will dawn for the Republic, when this Democratic legislative 
tyranny that has been inflicted upon us at this session wil 
something that even the Democrats will be as ashamed of as 
they are ashamed of some of their actions in the past. 

Mr. President, knowing that other Senators desire to speak 
on this question, I do not feel warranted in occupying more time 
on this occasion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is strange that a 


Repub- 


| liean Senator with 18 years of memory should still have such 
a short memory. The Senator says it is a long road that has 
no turn. I appreciate that. We fimally got to the turning of 


“1 to cooperate and to act with the other members of | 


ee. By your conduct, Senators, you have not only 
and piled injury upon insult by ealling us before 
ittee after you had agreed, but you have disfran- 
States we represent. You may have humiliated me 
ourse you have pursued, you may have belittled me, 
s more, you have belittled and disfranchised the great 
Minnesota, whieh I have the honor im part to represent. 
the President of the Senate appointed me one of the 
ithe conference committee I was appointed as a 
from the State of Mimneseta. Under the Constitution 
e was as strong, my power of atterney was as com- 
is that ef the Senator from Oklahoma or of any 
in this bedy. 
hat the State of Minnesota, however unworthy its 
ve may be, is at least entitled to as much considera- 
Chamber as the States of Oklahoma, Colerade, and 
hire; and we hepe by and by to be as big as the 
| Laughter. ] 
] 


the bald faets in the case. What do they lead to 


I wish to say to the Senator from | 


this particularly long road. 

All of the Senator’s talk reminds me of the experience of an 
old negro woman down in Greenwood, Miss. Her stress had 
; } 
l 


company whexpectedly and sent her husband ot » ¢ 

Aunt Martha, the cook, and to get her at once Her hu 

found old Aunt Marthe on the street with a brickbat in her 
hand and indulging in a lot of rather extreme language. le said, 
“Aunt Martha, what is the matter?” She said, * Well, some 
poor white trash just come along here with one of them v 
machines that run without any horses, and come mighty neat 
running over me. If I could have got this brickbat in time I 
| would have stove in his brains.” Thereupon the master said, 
“Well, your mistress wants you to come, and t rapidly ; 
you must help her out; she wants you to come in five or six 
minutes.” She said, “ How do you expect me to get \ out 
there in five or six minutes?” He said, “I will « you f 
in my auto.” He put her in. The old darky kk l a little 


(? They lead to a new parliamentary rule inflicted | 


by the Democrats, Whenever your President or you 
el a measure a party measure, whether it be a 
rural credits, antitrust legislation, railroad legisla- 
not, and hold a party caucus over it, treat it 
party question, and ignore us, not only on regular 
but on committees of conference as well, you have 


rule that none but you are entitled to legislate for | 


y, you have established a rule that States which send 
Ss here are not entitled to any consideration. by the 
the six Democratic conferees you have, as I have 
nly insulted Republican members of the committee, 

respect you have disfranchised the State of Minne- 
State of Kansas, and the State of South Dakota, 
al to your States under the Constitution, whose rep- 


es in this bedy were appointed as members of the | 


committee, 
eard, a good deal said about the commission of the 
Party to legislate. They may have a great com- 
or all I know; but under the Constitution of the 
‘les we are all here on a footing of equality; we are 
resentatives of great States, entitled to equal con- 
When you fail to give us fair and equal considera- 
to that extent disfranchise 


} 
i 


as I am concerned, I never felt so humiliated in all my 
* experience as I feel on this occasion. My humilia- 


the great States we | 


out of place at first, but finally surrendered |! e e 
luxurious cushions. After a while there came cros ad 
a eolored man who did not hurry a bit. The old y : said, 
“Run right on. fe has no business at all crossing the road 
in front of ovr car, anyhow.” [Laughter.) 

That is the way I feel. We went 


through the same experi- 


ence at the other end of this Capitol, for I re mie when 
Tom Reed was Speaker, and I remember when he used te say 
to Benton MeMillin in that inimitable New Eng traw f 
his, “ Mae, get the other Democrats together: we ar ; o 
perpetrate another outrace: and we want you to 

Then later on I served over there in the capacity of nm ity 
leader, a place with much name and little power, as many have 
learned before me and since. Joe Cannon was tf 
and Joe Cannon would say, in the language of To! I 
“Sharp, the Republican Party, responsible for the 
is about to perpetrate another outrage. Put I e 
Democrats and bring them in, so you may know 

| forehand.” Sometimes they would give us 2 <. 
Once they did not give us even any time it] 

This is a part of the experience in the House of Lepr a- 
tives as given by a distinguished Congressman f ply 
to a “one-minute gush of the Wyoming geyser,” something like 
this Kansas geyser. He said: 

He— 

That is, the Wyoming geyser— 
is still “ harping on my daughter” and talking about “caucus ru! 


By the way, I found out, when I was in the minority in the 
Honse, that the country did not care much about how the ma- 


jority reached a vote. What it cared about was what the 








#& 
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majority did, and as long as the Republican Party enacted leg- 
islation that the country approved of nobody did anything 
except smile at us when we talked about caucus rule and all 
that, 

Ile 


rule” 


and talking about “ caucus 
Republican conferees, forgetting the 


is still “harping on my daughter” 
and the exelusion of the 


fact that when the Vreeland-Aldrich bill was passed by a Republican | 


Congress the Democratic conferees were excluded. 


I remember that fact distinctly, because I was one of them. 
I was not admitted to the room until Senator Aldrich on one 
side and Representative Vreeland on the other had completed 
the draft of the bill. Then I was asked in and had it handed 
over to me, 

Now, the country is going to judge us by what we are doing. 
if this is a good bill, a sound bill, and will accrue to the pros- 
perity of this country, the country will stand up end call us 
blessed. If we have made a mistake, the country will rise up 
and call us accursed. That is all there is to it. 


Of course, I should feel sorry if I had ever had anything to do | 


with anything that might have hurt the feelings of the genial 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELson]. I would rather have seen 
anything in the world done than to have seen him left in a 
frame of mind where he felt hurt in any way. But the public 
business must be attended to, and this difference between the 
two Houses, which was a difference between Democrats in the 
two Houses, had to be settled. The Senator from Minnesota 
knows as well as I do that the presence of others there would 
not have done anything except to delay the final settlement. 

This country does not carry on legislation by States, not even 
in the Senate. There was a time when my ancestors contended 
that it ought, but that time has passed. We carry on legisla- 
tion by majorities, a majority representing the Nation. This 
majority here and now is responsible for this legislation, and if 
it permitted others to twist the bill awry and put into it things 
that were not consistent with its purpose, it would be we who 
would be blamed and not the men who put it in there. 

I ask the Senator from Minnesota—genial, good natured, 
sweetly dispositioned as he always has been—to let his mind 
run back a few years, and it may be that he can understand 
that there not only is always a turning to a long road, but that 
this particular long road is a Republican long road that has had 
a Democratic turn; and I hope the country will some day feel 
glad. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I think this bill has been 
much improved in conference. It has been improved with ref- 
erence to those provisions which have been claimed as likely 
to tend to inflation, among them the provision permitting Fed- 
eral reserve notes to be kept in the reserves of banks, mere 
promises to pay instead of basic money. 

Another was the provision regarding keeping out national- 
bank notes. It is obvious that as the basic money of the coun- 
try and of the world increases, as it has been increasing for 
the past 20 years, it is the duty of every nation having out 
any considerable amount of uncovered paper money to grad- 
ually cover it with basic money or else to retire it. Otherwise, 
during a period of expansion of ihe basic money, the uncovered 
paper money will remain out for purposes of inflation. 

Mr. President, a country suffering from inflation is like a 
man suffering from a spree, more stimulant is constantly re- 
quired until the breakdown comes. We find that acountry which 
is passing through a period of inflation is constantly de- 
manding more inflation as the cure of existing conditions. 
Twenty years ago we were suffering from a contraction of the 
basic money of the world, caused by the diminished output of 
gold, and also caused by the elimination of silver. To-day we 
are suffering from an inflation of the basic money of the world 
caused by an enormously increased production of gold and an 
inflation of credits resting upon this basic money, which in this 
country alone have trebled in quantity, increased to the extent 
of about 300 per cent. On the other hand, the population in 20 
years has increased only 30 or 40 per cent. This is the cause 
of the high cost of living. I think, therefore, the conference 
cominittee is to be commended for having stricken out the two 
provisions that point to a further inflation. 

[ think it unfortunate, however, that when the provision 
«allowing the Federal reserve banks to be counted as the reserve 
of banks was stricken out a provision was not inserted giving 
the reserve board power to give State banks not now up to the 
requirements of this law an extension of time in order to come 
within these requirements. We all know that the average re- 
serves of the national-bank notes are 3 or 4 per cent above the 
requirements of this act, whilst the reserves of the State banks 
are 5 or 4 per cent below the requirements of this act. It is 
important that the State banks should come in immediately. 
I regard it as a misfortunte that provision has not been made 
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for the immediate coming in of the State banks without requir. 
ing of them immediate compliance with this statute as to their 
reserves. 

I regret also that the committee did not strike out the phrase 
“not more than 12,” thus permitting the organization commit. 
tee to designate not less than 8 cities to be known a. 
Federal reserve cities without limitation as to the maximum 
I believe that whilst 8 may be sufficient in the first instano. 
the number ought to be gradually increased, increased beyond 
12, and increased finally in such way as to give a reserve city 
to each State, organizing each State into a reserve district 
composed of the State and the National banks of that State als 
member banks. 

I believe if we should pursue that system by a constaut evolu- 
tion we would eventually have a reservoir at Washington in 
which would be deposited a considerable part of the funds of 
the reserve banks required by this law to be turned over py 
the member banks to them, and that thus we would have a great 
central reservoir at Washington from which money could ho 
supplied directly to any reserve bank that might be under 
stress without going through the formula of calling upon one 
reserve bank to aid another reserve bank, with possible protes: 
against and delay in such a procedure. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether this bill gives the power 
of recommendation to the reserve board. It is possible that they 
may make their recommendations to Congress without such 4 
provision, but I have always regarded such a power in the 
interstate-commerce act as one of the most important of its pro- 
visions, for it is under the recommendations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the result of long and _ practical 
experience that we have been enabled thus far by a gradual! 
process to perfect that act. All the recommendations of that 
commission are gradually being complied with, though many of 
them have been much delayed. The last one, one which they 
had been pressing for years, relates to the valuation of rail- 
roads, 

Regarding the stock, I regret that the provision compelling a 
subscription of stock was not stricken out. I believe that sufii- 
cient capital is furnished to all the reserve banks by the deposit 
of a third of the reserves of the member banks required by 
this law. 

If all the State and National banks come in under this union, 
the reserve banks will have $500,000,000 of reserve money. 
That money they could use most effectively in the rediscounting 
of notes held by the member banks in any section of the coun- 
try where there is a panic or a stringency; and it will be all 
the capital that will be required, when you take into considera- 
tion the fact that the Government itself will have some 
$200,000,000 of funds which it can loan to the reserve banks or 
deposit in them and also has the extraordinary power of issuing 
these reserve notes for the purpose of rediscount. 

I think it is a misfortune that we should regard these reserve 
associations as banks organized for profit. I think if you regard 
that as one of their functions, they are likely to be led into 
error. I believe that if they will be regarded as banks of profit 
there will be a constant temptation to keep the reserve hotes 
out and also to keep these reserves employed in rediscounts. 

The merit of this whole system is that it establishes emer- 
gency reservoirs, and the benefit to be received from this act !s 
that after the reservoirs are drawn upon to meet an cmergelcy 
the funds withdrawn are gradually restored with a view 
meet another emergency; otherwise, if they are left out after 
the emergency is over they are out for purposes of inflation. 
More than that, the moneys will not then be in the reservoirs to 
meet another emergency. oe 

It seems to me just as absurd to make these reserve banks 
banks of profit as it would be to expect profit from our fire 
department through the employment of its horses in drayage 
and trucking and the employment of the firemen in the ordinary 
vocations. The purpose of a fire department is to be on hand 
with its engines and its men and its apparatus in order to ae 
a great emergency, and we expect, of course, those engines = 
the men and the apparatus to be idle except when the — 
is on. If we were to permit these men to be employed ae c 
yocations they would not be on hand to meet the ner ge 
So, if we employ the funds in these reserve banks and e > 
them out during ordinary times when there is lo lao . 
stringency, it will simply be depriving them of all capacity 
relieve wheu the emergency comes. ; eserve 

I hope that the result of the recommendations of the tely 
board with this feature of profit making will be pe 
eliminated in the future, and I hope that by process of each 
and changes in the law we will have a reserve bank van aid 
State and a central organization at Washington which can : 
them all. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have been greatly disap- 
ointed that the conference committee struck from the bill that 
: wrt of section 7 which was designed to create an insurance fund 
parthe bevefit of depositors in failed member banks. My dis- 
snpointinent is modified in some degree by the assurances which 
= civyen by members of the Senate conference committee that 
it is the intention of the Banking and Currency Committees 
of hoth Houses in their codification of the banking laws to pre- 
sent a more mature and better designed system of depositors 
insurance. 

I have, however, some skepticism as to the possibility of the 
accomplishment of this much-desired purpose during the days 
of the present Congress, I hope that my fears may not be 
realized; but it is extremely difficult, when so much legislation 
is pressing upon our attention and demanded by the country, to 
focus the business of the National Legislature more than once 
upon the same subject during the same Congress. However, I 
am obliged to accept this assurance for what it may be worth 
and to indulge the hope that before we shall have adjourned for 
the summer we shall have perfected this measure by crystalliz- 
ing into legislation this very impertant principle. 

I have given it much study and consideration. It may be that 
my conclusions about it are entirely wrong; it may be that I 
bare no adequate conception of the principle involved; but the 
more I have considered it the more I am convinced that it is 
an absolute essential to any complete and desirable system of 
panking. Every argument which I have heard against it can be 
made with equal propriety against the great principle of insur- 
ance as applied to human affairs in all departments of business. 

Iam unable to draw a mental distinction between the idea of 
cjaranteeing or insuring the money of an individual when it is 
deposited in a bank, which is a quasi public institution, and the 
idea of insuring his property against destruction by fire or his 
family against that loss and deprivation which might otherwise 
come through his death. 

Mr. President, as a man’s property and family are the foun- 
dation of his cares, his apprehensions, and his ambitions, so 
also are the collective deposits of the average man the founda- 
tion of our entire structure of banking and currency. 

It is true, as has been stated here several times, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the primary purpose of this measure is to strengthen, 
enlarge, and perfect our banking system; but surely that em- 
braces both the wisdom and the duty of safeguarding the man 
who deposits his money in these institutions as far as possible 
against the danger of loss. Senators have been extremely so- 
licitous on both sides of this Chamber lest the issuance of notes 
by the Federal reserve banks should in some manner be affected 
by a lack of security, lest their value should decline because of 
their volume, lest the money of the United States should be 
brought into disrepute through some failure to provide against 
every possible contingeney leading to that result; all of which, 
Mr. President, receives and has received my unqualified ap- 
proval, I can imagine no duty higher than that which is im- 
posed upon the legislator when framing measures concerning 
the circulating medium of his country than to safeguard it 
against every possible peril. 

But, Mr. President, I regret that I have not heard more con- 
cern expressed for the man and the woman who, earning a 
little surplus money, are obliged to place it in the banks, 
pr . oes a part of the onan deposits. They are ~ 

reat body of the people, the small depositors, upon whose col- 
lective funds a first Mien is imposed by this law for securing 
and safeguarding the eurrency issues therein provided for. 
Surely there should be a second Hien, or if not a second len, 
then some provision whereby these deposits may also be safe- 
saan ts their owners, who intrust sometimes their all to 
the keeping of these great banking institutions. 

’ Mr. President, in saying this I cast no reflection whatever 
ne the solveney or the integrity of our banking system or 
ant the high standing and character of bankers as a class; 
om ve know that, so long as human nature remains unchanged, 
le Will be failures and insolvencies in banking as in other 
a of business; that so long as human nature is unchanged, 
ih . le business of banking, as in every other pursuit of man, 
- ividuals will embark in that business whose selfishness, 
can (ishonesty, whose ambitions, and whose temptations will 
. “rere with the exercise of their duties with an eye single to 
the Security and welfare of those who trust in them. These are 
life men, Mr. President, in every department of business and of 
nn whom all restrictive legislation i, aimed. Expert- 
eet te ches us that so long as these unchangeable conditions 
tior _— ae will there be failures, insolvencies, misappropria- 
dabent, ‘unds, and misapplications of deposits, followed by that 
il law in human affairs which imposes the consequences of 


every man’s wrongdoing more heavily upon the innocent creature 
than upon the guilty offender. 

The Government of the United States, the States of the 
Union, municipalities everywhere require security for their 
deposits, no matter how solvent the depositaries may be. This 
is a wise practice, one which finds universal approval as - 
gards public funds, even from those who deny and denounce 
its attempted application to the custody of private funds. 
There is not a bank in the United States which has an em- 
ployee, however honest, capable, and conscientious, who is not 


| required to give a bond to his institution indemnifying it against 


possible loss in consequence of his employment; yet such is the 
contradiction of human nature that the very men who recog- 
nize and apply this rule in other transactions denounce as un- 
wise, as wrong in principle, and as socialistic in practice the 
proposition to throw the same safeguards around the deposits 
of that class of people which can least afford to lose them, upon 
the plea that it may result in the introduction of unscrupulous 
practices and the embarkation of dishonest individuals in the 
banking business, when both are so obviously possible that the 
public fund and the small employee are alike bonded for the 
general security. 

So we have finally framed this measure, Mr. President, after 
committee labors and public debates and joint conference, after 
long and anxious consideration, by excepting from its terms 
this most salutary principle, which, in the form in which it has 
been introduced in the bill, was certainly of the most innocu- 
es character as it affected the banks and their resources. It 
required the payment by uo individual bank, by no banking 
corporation, of a single dime for the purpose; it simply provided 
that a part of the profits to be made by these Federal reserve 
banks, after the dividend provided by law had been paid, after 
the surplus had been taken care of, should be used as a fund 
for the payment of depositors of banks belonging to the system 
which misht become insolvent. 

Mr. President, I can not understand why our Senate conferees, 
ali of whom I believe are favorable to the principle, and most 
of whom voted for the amendment upon this floor, should have 
yielded for any purpose or for any consideration to the House 
demand for its excision. Tell me that the House demanded it! 
Why, that is no reason. The conferees of the other House 
naturally stood for the bill which had passed that body. Why 
should not those who represented us upon that body have been 
equally insistent, equally obdurate, equally obstinate? I con- 
cede that there must be compromise wherever there is a serious 
division of opinion, which must ultimate in some common 
ground, or constructive legislation may be doomed to failure; 
but I can not escape the conviction that two men, Members of 
the other body, at the other end of this building, by their 
successful insistence upon having their own way, have become 
the ultimate authors of this legislation. 

We have heard a good deal about ca.cus domination from our 
friends upon the other side, and have been reminded of the 
fact that a majority of a majority, which is a minority of the 
whole, has been conspicuous in the legislation of this session; 
but, Mr. President, we are now face to face with a more obvious 
and indubitable fact, that two men, Members of the majority 
party of the House of Representatives, have dictated the char- 
acter and elements of this bill, to whose insistence the six 
representatives of this body finally surrendered what seems 
to be a vital element to its completeness, tempered onty by the 
assurance that it will become the subject of legislation in the 
near future. s 

The conclusion which I draw from this result is, that our 
Federal legislation, in its final analysis, is the legislation, not 
of the Senate and of the House of Representatives, not of the 
committees of the Senate and of the House, but of the majority 
members of the conference committees of the two bodies, tem- 
pered largely by the staying powers and persistency of the 
most positive and dominating. And so this great measure is 
practically the result of the insistence of two determined men 
against what I believe to be the collective majority opinion 
and wish of the Members of both Houses as to this feature of it. 

Mr. President, it is my impression also that the near approach 
of the Christmas holidays and the desire of Senators and of 
Members to get away from here and go back to their homes 
and their families has had something to do with the surrender 
of some of its vital provisions. Ah, Mr. President. I feel quite 
as strongly as any Member’ of this Chamber the ties of home 
and of family and the sentiments which prompt their reunion 
with the holiday season; but I am also conscious that we are 
sent here to legislate for 100,000,000 people upon subjects which 
they have defined and determined on. We have been engaged 
in considering perhaps the most important measure of this or 
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any other administration, a measure upon which hangs not only 
the hopes and the future of a mighty Republic, but a measure 
upon which the Democratic Party must stand or fall before the 
country, a measure which may determine its entire future, a 
mensure which, to my mind, is of more supreme importance in 
its ultimate consequences to the Nation than all the tariff bills 
that have been drawn and enacted since the day when the 
Constitution of the United States was formally adopted. So 
believing, I think it might have been better for a little while 
to have cast aside our ordinary desires, to have forgotten 
Yuletide and the prattle of children, and to have devoted fur- 
ther time, if necessary—and I am not one of those who have 
been complaining ef the amount of time consumed in the con- 
sideration of this measure, either in committee or elsewhere— 
to the end that when it finally evolved from the Congress of 
the United States and was carried to the President for his 
approval it would embody in principle and in phraseology as 
nearly as possible every element seemingly essential to its com- 
plete and unquestioned success. 


I do not, Mr. President, by this mean to be understood as. 


prophesying disaster to this bill; far from it. With all its im- 
perfections, as I view it, it is a great and needed improvement 
upon existing conditions. I have both hope and faith in its 
immediate and ultimate favorable operation. I firmly believe 
that the banks, the people, and the Government, recognizing 
it us the best measure presently obtainable, will do what 
they can in mutual cooperation to make it successful in prac- 
tical application to all the busy affairs of a busy Nation. Con- 
sequently, notwithstanding the fact that this, one of its chiefest 


and most important features, has been eliminated, I recognize | 


that under all the circumstances it is our duty to accept it, 
and then get behind it and make it effective. 

Mr. President, I should not have taken the time of this body 
to say a word upon this subject at this late hour if it were not 
for the fact that in a modest way I have been somewhat con- 
spicuous in my advocacy of what is called the guaranty prin- 
ciple in the State from which I hail. 
political issue away back in the campaign of 1908, when the 
party to which I belong pledged itself unreservedly to the enact- 
ment of such a measure, and largely upon the strength of that 
pledge the State of Colorado for the first time went completely 
and unreservedly Democratic. The government and affairs of 
the Commonwealth were placed in the hands of that party, 
but, charged with every obligation of party faith, the legislature 
turned its back upon this with some other equally insistent 
pledges, ignored both the wishes and the welfare of the people, 
and failed to enact their pledges into legislation. 
in a schism which threatened at one time the supremacy of the 
organization, and which found expression two years ago in a 
reaftirmation of this principle, followed by a second triumph 
and betrayal. What I had to say at home about the manner 
in which the people’s confidence was obtained and then betrayed 
by ny party has made it wholly impossible for me to remain 
sileut upon this floor, in view of the action of the conference 
committee in striking the insurance feature from the bill. 

In conclusion I want to say that I shall do all I can, in season 
and out of season, upon this floor and elsewhere, for a national 
depositors’ guaranty fund. When the Banking and Currency 
Cominittee shall make its report, embodying the principle of an 
insurance of deposits in banks coming into the new system, I 
shall see to it, as far as I can, that it is crystallized into 
national legislation and becomes a permanent feature of the 
banking policy of the United States. 

And, Mr. President, I am satisfied that the time will coma 
very soon thereafter when every banking institution now oppos- 
ing this idea, as they opposed the establishment of the Postal 
Savings System, as their conservatism prompts them to oppose 
every and any change from the old ways, will perceive through 
the increasing confidence of the public in banking institutions 
and by the consequent increase of their deposits through the 
establishment of a feeling of security and confidence, that this 
is not only a salutary measure for the depositor himself but 
for those who receive the money of the depositors as well. In its 
practical operation but a few months will elapse before this sys- 
tc, as the Postal Savings Bank system now is recognized to be, 
will be hailed as one of those salutary and necessary improve- 
ments which benefit all sorts and conditions of men alike, but 
most of all those who have so long opposed it. 

Therefore, Mr. President, while yielding, because I must and 
under protest, to the final conclusion of the conference commit- 
tee, I certainly hope that my friends on this side of the Cham- 
ber, when we come to a codification of our banking laws, will 
realize the vast importance of caring for the needs and inviting 
the confidence of the depositors, of keeping constantly in view 
the interests and the welfare of the men and the women who con- 
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stitute the earners of this Nation, and whose little jo: 
the banks mean all that stands between them and wa) 
employment ceases and the real struggle for existence begins 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I wish to occupy only 
moment of the time of the Senate, and I would not occupy eye 
that much time were it not that I feel it incumbent upon’ lag ts 
express mny regret that one of the most salutary fiteren 
contained in the pending measure as it passed the Senate ond 
one which the Nation demands, has been eliminated by ‘the 
action of the conferees. ; 

The Senator “om Minnesota [Mr. Crapr] the other eyenjys 
said he would like to draw a picture of three controlling six. 
but Le might have drawn a picture of two controlling six jw. 
cause I observe that the report is signed by two conferees a 
the part of the House of Representative: and six on the part 
of the Senate, and that the provision requiring an insurance 
fund to guarantee the depositors in failed banks has been 
stricken from the bill. 

I wish to read a short excerpt which I have just clipped fro 
Collier’s Weekly, as follows: 

A deposit-guarantee fund exists now in four States. The plan js 
working well. In 10 years it will be universal, A national guaranty 
fund might easily draw out a billion dollars of real money, not fia; 
money, now hoarded or buried, and add this real money to the bankins 
strength of the country. Why should a united Democratic Congres: 
with a Democratic President—a combination that conceivably mich; 
not occur again in 20 years—fumble this golden opportunity? 

My Democratic brethren, if we again “fumble” an oppor 
tunity, such .s we have upon this occasion, it will be more thay 
20 years before we shall get another. I approve the bill gen. 
erally, and trust that a bill guaranteeing deposits wil! be en. 
acted into a law at an early date. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have not heretofore oe. 
cupied much of the time of the Senate in discussing this pj), 
I declined the oppor: 
tunity that was given me to become a member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency because it would have been necessary, 
in order to accept that place, that I should have been relieved 
from membership on the Committee on Indian Affairs, in whose 
work I am deeply interested and with which I had some fa- 
miliarity. I desire now, just for a moment, to state briefly 
why I have not supported the bill and can not now support the 
conference report. 

I believe that this measure is born of a political emergency, 
an emergency created by the Democratic administration. I am 
a partisan; I believe in political parties, and that parties in 
power should assume the responsibility for legislation. I have 
never had any fault to find with that doctrine; but L also believe 
that parties should be founded upon principle. I do not believe 
in parties that are established and maintained simply for po- 
litical spoils. I do not think it is a proper course for a party 
to pursue to enact legislation affecting the great interests of 
the country, without due regard as to whether such legislation 
is right or wrong, in order to meet a political emergency. 

I charge that this bill is a political measure, and one which 
does not meet the honest, uncoerced approval of a majority of 
The best proof of that statement is the testimony 
of the Senators on the other side of this Chamber, who have 
repeatedly risen in their seats and found fault with it and sus: 
gested changes, which could have been made if such Senators 
had exercised their free will and honest judgment. ‘The most col- 
spicuous example, possibly, is the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. NEWLANDS], who seems to have very profound convictions 
on matters proposed for legislation; but his gentle, loyal po 
litical mind surrenders to the party caucus on every occasiol, 
and I can easily imagine the amount of suffering that that - 
ator has endured during the consideration of this measure a" 
of the tariff bill. toa] 

I have stated that I believed this was a matter — 
emergency. If it were not a political measure, having a : 
made so by a seeming necessity, there is not a doubt * = 
mind of a single Senator in this Chamber that we would ce 
had a different bill from the one now before us; we would onl 
had a bill founded upon the needs of the country, and It We 
not be the one that we are now considering. § T!!s ae 
was framed and will be enacted into law at a tine ne be 
conditions when good financial legislation could net a a 
secured. The tariff bill has just passed and its agenre ang ne 
working out to the satisfaction of its makers. Something iil is 
be done to relieve that situation, and the CULPOUCY ate 
brought forward. It is well calculated to obscure the leet 
effects of the tariff. Something new and equally (lista! oy bi 
now pushed to the fore, and neither the tariff ner curr! J 
can be tried on its merits, L hy 

Whether it is expressed or not, it is believed 'y 
cates that this measure will make money ©"). 
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unduly inflates the currency it will certainly have failed as a 
political emergency measure. It is true that a number of years 
ago—18 or 20 years ago—the demand was for more money. 
Prices were low and it was said that we could not have good 
prices without more money; and yet at this time, when the 
claim is made that things are too high, thereby showing by the 
same rule that there is a redundancy of money, it is proposed 
to pass a law for political purposes which will make money 
more plentiful, without regard to its quality. Under existing 
conditions if such a result follows it will be a mistake. Such 
o law can not be passed and the country still maintain that 
stable prosperity, that sure progress which it has enjoyed and 
cught to continue to enjoy. 

Furthermore, the bill is passed at a time when the country 
js disturbed over conditions not directly connected with banking 
and currency, but with the relations between capital and labor, 
with propositions to control the great trust question, with un- 
settled conditions of industry generally, with new schemes in- 
volving a reorganization of the Government itself, some of 
which questions have had their birth in the minds of ambitious 
and sensational politicians operating for political revenue only, 
at a time when legislators have been overworked throughout 
a long year’s sessions. Under those conditions the public mind, 
as represented in the Senate, at least, is not in the most judi- 
cial frame for passing upon legislation which should endure 
during many years to come, 

[ think that this bill creates a political. machine—one of the 
greatest political machines that has ever been created by legis- 
lation, Mr. President, the modern cry has been against political 
machines, and yet under the sanction of law it is proposed to 
create one whose possible baneful effects may control the 
finances of our country. 

| referred a moment ago to the fact that the condition of the 
country is peculiar, The Democratic Party is in power, to be 
sure—in power not by the will of the majority of the people but 
because of a division among the opposition. One of the leading 
characters, perhaps the dominant character, in this administra- 
tion is a man whose ideas on finance, whatever else we may 
say of him, have not been considered sound. I assume that not 
even a majority of the majority approve those ideas now. 
That his idea is to have more money there can be no question; 
and I am fearful that, inasmuch as it is possible to create a 
political board, one will be ereated; and, having created such 
a board and given it unlimited power, lodging in it great dis- 
cretion aS to the issue of currency, having given it the power 
to appoint all the employees of the system, we will have a 
machine which, it seems to me, it is unwise in every particular 
to create, 

It is undoubtedly true that there are some features of this 
bill which are good, but I submit that the 25 per cent bad, to 
which the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Werks] referred, 
is Sufficient to vitiate it all. I do not believe that the existing 
law is 25 per cent bad. That law provides for emergency cur- 
reicy and is good enough until we can get together in a non- 
pirlisan manner and enact a law which will not be dictated by 
the ambitions of politicians or by the necessities of a political 
party in trouble. Every candid Senator will admit, if he con- 
sults his honest convictions, that we could have had not only a 
better bill than the one before us but a good one if partisan 
: a been eliminated and an honest effort made to get 

He Desf, 

| siid it was a bad time to pass this law. We have just 
passed the tariff bill. We now propose to pass a eurrency Dill. 
Suppose, for argument’s sake, that the’ country shall go 

Wrong,” as we use the term, suppose that conditions shall 
not be what they ought to be, to what cause are we going to 
charge that condition ? 
wee ol us insist that because these bad conditions had begun 
oe _ was enacted they are due to the tariff; other 
mea legislation aneaeee that they are due to the cur- 
aie . ere are we going for the remedy and 
ar od W e going to apply it when we think we have found 
jae tariff or to the currency, or to both? Must the next 
the = ‘tits efforts to bring relief, revise both the tariff and 
ieee eect laws? It has seemed to me that with the emer- 
well hs oe law which is new on the statute books we could 
Then = tried out one of these great experiments at a time. 

We would have known exactly the cause of the trouble, if 


trouble should exist. 
So, Mr 


tlie tre: President, believing, as I do, that this bill is not care- 
able =~ cd, believing that it is possible under it—nay, prob- 
betas 41 ‘' lt—to Inflate the currency to such an extent.as to 
Dartienn 32 the country, believing that it is framed upon 

“i ines for political purposes and that a currency bill 
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should not be a partisan measure, believing that instead of 
restoring order it will add to existing confusion, I have felt it 
my duty to vote against it in the past, and I shall feel it my 
duty to vote against this conference report. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, how much time is there yet un- 
disposed of on this side for those sustaining the report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Savutspury in the chair). 
The Chair is informed that there has been no division of time 
whatever. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am conscious of the ability of 
the members of the Committee on Banking and Currency to dis- 
cuss the merits of this measure to a degree so much superior to 
anything I contribute that I will not trespass upon that field. 
Nor, sir, would I mar the effect, certainly the success, of any dis- 
cussion they may offer upon the correctness of this measure. I 
shall intrude myself upon the Senate for a few moments to in- 
dulge one or two observations that have suggested themselves to 
me as I have listened to the eminent Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
'TOWNSEND] and the able Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow}. 

I came into the Chamber this moment when the very enthusi- 
astic and energetic senior Senator from Kansas was, with his 
usual vyehemence and always admirable declamation, pouring 
out his invective upon those who were the creators of this bill. 
He expressed with unqualified malediction his prophecy as to 
the ruinous effect of its operation. Then, when he was followed 
by the versatile Senator from Michigan, it became evident to my 
mind that these eminent Senators really are haunted with the 
specter that there is in the distance somewhere, not now to be 
located, some danger, and they wish to cry out against it that 
they may get credit for sounding the alarm. Though they do 
not see it, yet they would have the country understand that it 
is approaching. They do not exactly understand in what form 
it is stealing upon us, but they wish to have the country under- 
stand that whatever it is, they wish to be held as having “ spied 
it first’ and to have early disclaimed responsibility for it. 

The philosophy of these distinguished Senators seems to be 
compiled and expressed in that famous quatrain that has come 
lately to us from the humorous poet in the phrase: 

I never saw a purple cow; 
I never want to see one; 
But I will tell you, anyhow, 
; I'd rather see than be one, 

[Laughter,. ] 

I will say to the distinguished Senators that with all the 
“bulls” they may perpetrate upon the Senate they need have 
no fear of being impaled upon the horns of this imaginary pur- 
ple cow which somewhere upon the road is supposed to collide 
with their vehicle of progress. 

The able Senator from Kansas seems to have an idea that a 
very great machine called centralization is quite on the way 
to disturb the democracy of this country. But the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas did not hesitate, in his very able addresses, 
to propose to the Senate the creation of a single central bank 
in the United States of America, with a single head, with a 
single body, with various arms—arms truly of Briareus, eyes of 
Argus, and strength of Hercules—that could, with all the force 
of ancient and modern power, grip the Republic in a single hand 
and tyranny of centralism—an institution that would only relax 
its control whenever to do so served the political uses of the 
political party in power or crush the Nation when it declined to 
yield to its dictates. Yet this is the able Senator who inveighs 
against this bill for fear for what he says is centralism. 

My learned friend from Kansas has not hesitated to give his 
approval in the past to all that system of government that has 
turned over to the Federal power as against the local home- 
rule or State government those instrumentalities that centralize 
all power in the Federal Government under the theory or desig- 
nation of a Republican Party domination, The conscience of 
the wrong of all this that has lately come upon him as against 
centralization seems to be a new birth and a new baptism. I 
would welcome him to the creed, and likewise to the conversion, 
but I would rather see it in acts of performance than in mere 
profession of words. 

What is the grievance of the able Senator from Kansas? It 
is that in this bill there are some elements to which he can not 
give his accord. 

Will the distinguished Senator from Kansas certify to his 
country that with the platform of his party demanding that 
there shall be currency reform, and having demanded it in the 
last eight. gatherings—certainly in the last four national con- 
ventions—that the Republican Party shall, as far as he is con- 
cerned, make the declaration but shall do nothing toward its 
performance; and that when something is done by the Democ- 
racy it shall be defeated, however filled with blessings, however 
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faithful to its promises, however full in its relief, merely be- 
cause it comes from the Democracy? 

Surely that can not be the sentiment of a patriot; and that 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas is patriotic we are ready 
to concede. 

The objection lies solely and wholly, if I do not misunderstand 
him, in the creed of his saying, in effect, “ Either the scheme I 
present or none, The country may be in want, but it will take 
the bread I improvise or none. It may thirst upon the road, 
but it will take water from my cup or it shall thirst to its death. 
It shall continue in all its distress unless it takes its remedy 
in nostrums from my hand. If it shall not bear the credit of 
my name, my distinction, and my authorship, then be it the 
House bill or the bill from the Senate house which may tender 
remedy-—-in the language of Mercutio to Montague and Capulet, I 
shall ery out ‘A plague upon both your houses.’ ” 

This may in certain regions of this country go for statesman- 
ship, but with the small wisdom that I am able to summon up 
I can but impute to it a temporary political expediency which 
will not serve an enduring or ennobling use. 

When I saw my learned friend from Kansas turn from his 
past faith; leave off the pursuit of his old hope, and colleague 
with those Senators on the other side whom for days and days 
in the last two years he has been holding up to the execration 
of his country; when I recalled his past, that when he sought 
the votes of Kansas at any time successfully, he got them by 
crying out the names of GALLINnGeR, Root, and Penrose, and by 
the names of this Mephistophelian trinity was enabled to win 
the approval of Kansas and the restoration of himself to the 
confidence of the people; I was pained to note that upon the 
very first opportunity coming to him he was found casting his 
vote with these gentlemen, with these eminent Senators, accord- 
‘ ing to the views they possess, these which had for so long been 
denounced by him as the source of all public danger. Mr. 
President, I could not help but conclude that the Senator had 
awakened to a fancy that there had come a time when there 
must be a change in his course. That if there is to be a hope in 
Kansas, his hope must be anchored there with the accursed and 
condemned of yore. That he had made a mistake in assuming 
that his past course had profit or political return, and that 
now he must return to the black mansion where ruled the tyrant 
trio. 

I remember, Mr. President, that somewhere in the sacred 
songs we hear in the revival services there is something that 
goes like this: 

There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 

{nd sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains. 

Mr. President, I fancy I can hear the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas in his new conversion improvising and paraphras- 
ing that, in its application to these distinguished Senators, men 
whom heretofore he has so indicted before the country, his new 
chant to be: 


There is a fountain filled with gold 
Drawn from corporate veins; 
And if I can be gathered into its fold 
I may lose my Progressive stains. 
[ Laughter. ] 
Truly, the distinguished Senator from Kansas may take to 
himself what consolation this new religion may afford him, and 
ultimately he may feel that he will have his reward. But now 
he turns to these singed and ancient forbears of the party 
against which heretofore he has cried out so greatly, but with 
whom he now allies himself at the moment of his emergency, 
when he approaches a conflict in Kansas in which by their aid 
he thinks he has much to hope, but, I fear, little to gain. The 
Senator possibly now feels that from these only he has his suc- 
cor, and possibly he turns to them now as he once clung in 
ancient faith; and in the language of that sweet and gentle ad- 
monition of Ruth to Naomi, we can hear him again exclaim to 
“‘ PENROSE, GALLINGER, and Root”: 

Entreat me not to leave thee nor from following after thee, for wher- 
ever thou goest. will go, wherever thou stayest I will stay, and 
a liest [laughter] there, too, will I lie [laughter] and be 

[ Laughter. ] 


And, Mr. President, I dare say when these new redeemed gods 
of Belial come to speak of the Senator in the future they will 
no longer refer to him contemptuously as the “long hair.” He 
will no longer be designated as one who has gone wrong, and 
as an “anarchist”—no, no! I deplore the suggestion that 
rises within me. It will be none of these. It will no longer be, 
sir, “the brave Bristow from dauntless Kansas.” No longer 
will it be “the independent Josern Bristow "—alas, oh, no! 
In recognition of the contrite position he has taken at their 


altar, of the worship he has poured out at their thro 
after, he shall be accepted in full faith and designate 
Joseph, our long-lost brother.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, out of the sense of esteem and sweet 
have borne the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
what I felt to be his pure motives, I regret to see thi 
and this surrender. Hereafter these devils of co 
these three Senators named—which have been held up by him 
to the execrations of this country, are no longer to be regarded 
as enemies. They are now the heroes of the salvation of the 
Nation. They are now the exemplars of divinity. They are the 
sole trinity of pure progress and virtue for the future, as far as 
the vote of the distinguished Senator from Kansas can certify 
There he will be no longer astray, though for some years oy; 
of the fold, shivering like the naked beast of burden, seeing 
the provender distributed to others who were saddled and 
bridied—he prefers to turn to where he can be ridden and drive) 
by those whom he hopes can drive him safe to a distance just 
beyond which to what in navigation would be called a harbor 
and in politics would be termed a refuge. 

Mr. President, out of my regard for him I call him back. |p 
the language of the philosopher poet, I cry to him: 

Behold your host, noble scholar and student. 
Look you! that no longer you should roam; 
But to the glory of your fame, 

To the honor of your name, 

Turn about and come home, 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp], ever pleasing 
to me—sir, there is no man who rises upon his feet here who, I 
assert, contributes more of sincerity, of sweeter eloquence, more 
accurate diction, or more delightful rhetoric than the able Sen- 
ator from Michigan—what says the able Senator from Michigan 
from his point of view? He exclaims that there will be a panic 
from this bill. 

Mr. President, I have not seen a measure proposed here on 
the floor of the Senate from the Democracy that some distin- 
guished Senator on the other side has not found it convenient 
to rise in his place to summon the American country to view 
the fire that is being lighted; the incendiary hand that is ligbt- 
ing it, and the desolation that is just ahead, because some 
measure of legislation has come from the Democracy. Says the 
Senator: “This is a political bill!” 

What does my distinguished friend expect in a political gov- 
ernment? The bill, I desire to say to the Senator from Michi- 
gan, for two months and a half was before the Senate under 
the able leadership of the leader of this side and under the 
conscientious cooperation of them all, each and all of us endeay- 
oring to make it a nonpartisan and nonpolitical bill. What aid 
did we get from the distinguished Senator from Michigan? That 
committee duties may have called him away justifying his ab- 
sence, I will not deny; but the roll call will indicate an absence 
more profitable to the committee he was serving than to the Sen- 
ate. Then I ask, What aid did the Democracy get in seeking to 
make this a nonpolitical measure? What encouragement from 
the distinguished Senator’s colleagues? None. Where was the 
cooperation of those who should have come to the Democracy 
aid it in carrying out the will of the people as expressed at the 
ballot box or in platforms? It wasabsent. Where was the effort 
on the part of the distinguished Senators on the other side to 
rescue the measure from the air of politics, in order to give 
a business air and a nonpolitical character, that the country 
might obtain relief from it as ordered by both platforms—theirs 
and ours? The answer is, There was none. “4 ' 

Why? Because eminent Senators such as the distinguishel 
Senator from Michigan feared that in the natural result - 
affairs some credit might fall to the opposite political pat _ 
and rather than have that small credit come to the oameee ~! 
they would defeat to the people the great benefit that wo 
go to the country. indulging 

Then what was left? The Democracy, after long intr 
the able Senators on the other side, calling them, Si, Wo 
hope, because the effort had been a failure, was compe’ 
take its resort to the only course left, that it might eon by 
the will of the people. “This was under party organizi’ 
the Democratic Party—that party that had been ned 
the ballot box to carry out the reliefs for which the 
had voted. sient, politict! 

The learned Senator is right. The bill is politica’, a of 
to the extent that it voices the political ideas of the Pi” plat: 
this country, political in that it expresses in legislation aon 6 
form of the Democracy and that it now apenie extent 
the Democracy for the welfare of the country. 10 
alone is it political. ; » Well, 

Says my friend, “ It will bring about machine ue a 
that there may be 10 or 12 men who may have . things must 
of the organization of the financial system—as 4 
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pe controlleda—I will concede. But where was the voice of the 
able Senator or his colleagues when, under an earlier organiza- 
tion, one man, the Comptroller of the Currency, had the control? 
‘nder the Aldrich-Vreeland bill, presented here in a preceding 
Congress, while the Republican administration was in power, 
chall it not be reealled that centralization there rested in three 
wen, and they under no control of the Government at all, if I 
way read the English language? 
All things must be guided, honorable sir. To some men each 
system must be intrusted. The people have intrusted to us the 
administration and given to the Democracy the power to exe- 
cute their will. Then to those must be intrusted the bill passed 
py the legislative body. 

“But my friend, the able Senator from Michigan, still, in the 
words of Polonius “ harps upon my daughter.” He recalls, no 
doubt, his support of the resolution of the able Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow] that sought to condemn the Secretary of 
State at a Lime when it was assumed that the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Bryan, was giving some of his time to public discourses before 
the country. The dual combination of the fervent, impulsive, 
and generous Senator from Kansas and the calm, philosophic 
didactician from Michigan is always found whenever the name 
of Bryan is suggested or the possibility is opportune of some 
yoice against him where he can not speak for himself. 

Says the learned Senator: “ There is the hand of Bryan upon 




























this currency.” I do not know whether the learned Senator 
from Michigan contrived that from his brain or whether it was 
born from a certain fatuous fetish worship I have observed on 
the Republican side of the Senate, that whenever the senior 


Senator from New York [Mr. Root] arises and says a per- 
fectly evident thing in an extraordinary manner, yet with 
much hesitaney, as if he were in doubt himself about it 
[laughter], promptly there arise upon his side his generous 
worshipers, and lighting their tapers before his shrine cry 
out: “Me, too! Correct you are, noble sage, reverend philos- 
opher—how true!” Promptly upon the assertion by that sage 
that upon this bill were the marks of what he termed, if I 


recall his expression, the “heresies twice repudiated be- 
fore the country,” whatever he meant by it—referring to the 
Secretary of State—trusting as the distinguished Senator 


from New York did that he might arouse some old prejudice 
that had previously prevailed, awaken some fear; light some 
warm—the able Senator from Michigan, ever alert azd ever 
conscientious under ordinary conditions, likewise rises in his 
place, and, if I may use the barnyard illustration, when the | 
great Shanghai crowed, the lesser brood flapped their wings 
and cock-a-doodle dood. [Laughter.] 

Has it come to this, that able Senators of respectability and 
conceded capacity can find no other argument against measures 
than to seek to revive old and ancient differences long since dis- 
posed of, and that when the country is once again united, when 
we are in harmony, when the ridges that once divided us, the 
chasms that once separated us are all closed up and we are 
igain seeking the common good, the common welfare, to give 
peace, prosperity, and happiness to a united people in our com- 
mon country? 

Sir, since it pleases my able friend to conjure confusion by the 
hae of Bryan, therefore reflecting an imaginary cloud upon the 
Democracy because he was its leader; I invite him to recall what 
has been the effeet of ,the teachings of Democracy when this 
lin Was its standard bearer. Where are those denunciations 
‘suiust the position taken on the election of Senators by the vote 
of the people? The eminent Senator was the first afterwards, 
When the public were aroused to the justice of it, to cast his vote 
‘n aflirmance of the doctrines which were preached and those 
which were advanced by the gentleman he now condemns. 

Where was this doctrine, sir, of primary election, by which 
He people should express themselves directly at the ballot box, 
—e (don the part of eminent Senators on the other side as 
ng in violation of the Constitution, anarchistic, socialistic, 
‘voludonary, contravening every doctrine of common sense 
a ltrlotism—where? Why, adopted by the vote of the dis- 
ned Senator from Michigan and his colleagues. One 
a tet another the reforms proposed by the Democracy when the 
age Secretary of State was its leader have been espoused in 
-~ platforms of one wing of the Republican Party, designated 
desire eves and adopted, whenever there was a hope or 

. - Success, by the other, called the Republicans. 
liens le distinguished Senator from Michigan will pause to 
pene there will be borne in upon his mind that the great 
Set outside of this Chamber are not deluded. They are con- 
Dower ye steat issues. The Democracy has been placed in 
jon It received its mandates from the ballot box. One of 
abused tt to wrest the money control from those who had 

‘ed it, and to place it in the hands of those who would 
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administer it to its honor, while they gave life and opportunity 
and prosperity to the great mass of the people. 

The measure has received its birth from the Democracy. If 
there be any amendation or changes necessary to perfect its 
life, they will come in due time, and in due and proper way, 
from the hands of those to whom the people have intrusted the 
subject. The Senators need have no fear. That duty will not 
be shirked. It will not be abandoned. It will never be sur- 
rendered. 

There is before this country a united Democracy. She stands 
upon the principle of the constitutional right of every citizen, 
however situate. Her doctrine is, Sovereign citizenship to the 
humblest man; equal rights to the poorest citizen. There she 
rests herself to-day, and rejoicing in her reunion, she says to 
her fellow mankind, paraphrasing Philip of Falconbridge in 
King John: 

Now that our princes are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. For naught can make us rue, 
If Democracy to itself do rest but true. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I shall not attempt to 
present many facts to disturb the picturesque Senator from 
Illinois 

Mr. LEWIS. I can not hear the Senator. 
to lose anything he says. May I ask for order for the Senator? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I merely wish to call attention to one 
matter to which he referred, which might be taken seriously, 
although I doubt it. 

The Senator stated that if the junior Senator from Michigan 
had been present in the Senate, he might have assisted in fram- 
ing this bill. That, of course, is a part of the humor of the 
speech of the Senator. As if any Republican Senator would 
have been permitted to assist in that work! The fact is that 
while I was away during some of the time the Committee on 
Banking and Currency were considering this bill, and nothing 
was before the Senate, I was away under the order of the 
Senate with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] 
on the work of the Senate. 

I doubt if any man has been in the Senate more than I have 
been during my term of office. I am always in my seat. I am 
here when the other side of the Senate Chamber is practically 
vacant. I try to attend to the duties of my office. If the dis- 
tinguished Republican Senators who are members of the com- 
mittee were unable to impress themselves upon the committee, 
I do not know what I could have done sitting here in the 
Senate when the bill was not before us. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I regret very much thai 
there has been criticism on the part of the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. NELSON] and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] 
as to the action of the conferees with respect to this bill. They 
seem to ignore the fact that every tariff bill that ever has been 
passed has been the result of conference; and not only that, 
but conferees have been appointed at the end of whose meetings 
the members of the opposite party were not permitted to appear 
and to consider the matter. 

I wish to say that the Senators who have’ been criticizing the 
procedure stand in high esteem on the part of every member of 
the conference committee, but their action has been precipitated 
by themselves. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to correct a statement? I understood him to say that every 
tariff bill had been conducted in the same way in conference. 
I challenge the statement, and I do not believe he can point 
to a single tariff bill in connection with which a conference has 
been held in this way. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I asked several Senators if that was not 
true. I know the last tariff bill was passed in that way. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; but that is the only one. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If it was not done previously, it was just 
due to the fact that they had such an overwhelming majority 
that it was not necessary to bring together the members of the 
party with relation to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that the 
Senator is mistaken, as far as the Senate is concerned, when he 
makes the statement. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I know it has been done in almost every 
instance in the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know nothing about the House. I am speak- 
ing of the Senate. I do know that the statement is incorrect, 
so far as the Senate is concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, 
while I can not lay my hand on it now, my recollection is that 
the late Senator from Virginia, John W. Daniel, made a speech 
upon the floor of this Chamber in which he said that he and the 
other senatorial conferees were not invited in, except at the 
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very last moment, to be told what had been done, in connection | We know that the most violent differences of political ya riin. 
with the Payne-Aldrich bill. That is my recollection. have occurred upon the very question of currency and banking 
Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi, I think, is mis- | We know that in the platforms of the parties, nearly every 4, 
taken. The Senator from Virginia, Mr. Daniel, complained of | the conventions of the respective parties meet, there is Sei 
the fact that the hearings upon the bill were held in the pres- | something containing an outline of the view of the party upon 
ence of the majority of the committee, and without the minority | this question. lie 
being present, and that they were called in after the bill was Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 
completed; but he never complained that that was the case in Mr. SHAFROTH. I would rather not yield unless the Sep 
relation to the conferees. ator requests it specially. R= 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I may be mistaken, but that is my recollec- Mr. NORRIS. I will not interrupt the Senator unless je 
tion. I will try to hunt it up. wants me to do so. ' 
Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— Mr. SHAFROTH. In this case we met for the purpose of con- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- | sidering the bill, and we found from the conditions before we 
rado yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? | got into conference that there were irreconcilable differences: 
Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. | differences that did partake of a political nature. The Demo. 
Mr. OWEN. I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the | cratic platform contained a provision condemning a entra) 
ReEcorD, on page 4783, August 2, 1909, after Senator Daniel com- | bank, and yet every Republican member upon that conference 
plained of the action of the majority of the committee of con- | announced that he was in favor of a central bank and would 
ference, when Senator Aldrich used these words: take just as few banks as he possibly could, in order to make it 
I may say, in passing, that I was one of the managers on the part of | Come as near to that ideal as he could. I have no criticism tp 
the Senate on the act of 1894. The Democratic members of the con- | make of that view. It is natural that they should have that 
Hever atiended a mecting of the conference’ committee, and 1 mover | View It lp tn the line of centralisation, @84 we have thelr arg 
expected to. I supposed that the gentlemen who were responsible for | ments for it, and there are some good arguments. But here was 


the legislation of 1894 would prepare that bill and agree, if they could, | a proposition that came right up against the Democratic plat- 
with the Members of the House of Representatives as to what its terms | form, and yet to say that did not naturally come from politic! 
mate By difference is to ignore language. A 
Senater Aldrich then says: Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me—— 
When the conference upon this bill was appointed I, within an hour, Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp. 
called a meeting of all the managers. I stated to those gentlemen that | shire. 7 


we expected to proceed in the usual course, and that the Republican ¥ . i 
managers on the part of the Senate and of the House would come to Mr. GALLINGER. The question of one central bank was not 


an agreement as to the terms of their report. submitted to the conference at all. It could not be submitted 
d at is whi r di . They sig i to it. 

ine te tie ee ee oe = eee ae AE Mr. SHAFROTH. I say when they expressed themselves they 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I am correct about Senator Daniel com- | f#vored it. I am talking about the situation that has grown wp. 

plaining there because he was not called into conferencé? We have the authority for that. We find that the question thea 
Mr. OWEN. You are. came as to whether we should have four or whether we should 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought I was. have eight or more reserve banks. We found as a result of that 


Mr. SMOOT. I remember very well the statement of the Sen- | that there was a sharp division, the Republicans being upon one 
ator from Virginia, Mr. Daniel, and I know the statement he | Side of that question. Then we found that other differences 
did make was that the Republican Members met for the discus- | ®%0se. We found that they were willing absolutely, in our 
sion of the bill before the members of the committee were | ™inds, to destroy this bill. The bill had been introduced as a 

allied in. measure of a bank for banks, and it was the object and purpose 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the chairman of the Bank- | Of the measure as voiced by the Democratic sentiment that it 
ing and Currency Committee of the House last night said when | Should be a bank of banks, and whenever you attempted to take 
the Aldrich-Vreeland bill was brought before the consideration | 8W@¥ the directorate it could not be a bank of banks. There 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, although he was | fore, in our judgment, if a single bank should ever come into it, 
the ranking Democratic member, he was denied any access what- | thereby the whole scheme of currency and of bank reform would 
ever to the consideration of it in the conference. have been destroyed. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit one further sus: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- | Sestion? 





ado yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Colorado surely was 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to correct that statement made by | 20t afraid that three Republicans would outvote oe 
the chairman of the House Committee on Banking and Cur- | Cratic members of the conference committee? oy full, It 
rency. He has forgotten what really happened. In the first| Mr. SHAFROTH. I am deseribing what occurred in fu 2 
place, he was not the ranking Democratic member of the Bank- | W28 not the conference committee, but I want to lead up to ™ 
ing and Currency Committee of the House. In the second place, | Situation, and I wish to show our position in relation aloe 
I was one of the conferees on that bill, and Democratic Senators | matter. Here were differences that were marked, —— 
and Democratic Members were present and took part i the con- | that absolutely would change directly opposite to the pollc) 


sideration of the report in conference. which had been thought to be best in the framing of the bill - 
Mr. SHAFROTH. All I know is the statement of the gentle- | the first instance. As a result it was manifest that we cr’ 
man " not meet as a full committee and perfect the bill. The = 
Mr. WEEKS. His statement is wrong, and it should not be | ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock] recognized this x 
quoted by the Senator from Colorado. and said the parting of the ways has come. There was Ste 
Mr. SHAFROTH. The chairman of the Banking and Cur- | img at that time the very question whether we —_ aks 
reucy Committee of the House last night made that statement. four or whether we should have eight or more regional a to 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President— and also, I presume, we had considered the questiol ©) 
Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. whether it should be a bank of banks. At least there Dat" 


Mr. NORRIS. To my mind if there is something wrong, and I | ® gteat expression upon the matter. 
believe there is, in the conferees of one party not calling in the Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— from Cole 
members of the conference committee who belong to the other The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator ire 
party, does it help the matter any for one party to cite the | ado yield to the Senator from Mississippi? argument 
precedent of another? I should like to ask the Senator from Mr. SHAFROTH. I do; but I can not make an a> 


; » Senator. 
Colorado if Senator Aldrich, on the bill that bas been talked | When I am constantly interrupted. I yield to rade ag is $0 


about here, did exactly what the Democrats are doing now, in Mr. WILLIAMS. In the interests of histor! act, fails 
refusing the other conferees any consideration, does he think a seldom that the Senator from Utah, as a ee aie to 
precedent set by Senator Aldrich is a sufficient justification for | in his memory as to what occurred on this soe ae wall 
the action of the present Democratic conferees? read a few things that Senator Daniel es i 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I will say in reply that | I have three times calied the attention of this body— 
whenever a question that is before the Senate or the House par- That is, the Senate— the fact thst 


takes of the nature of a political question it is almost indis- I have three times called the attention of this body, to vindered, im 
pensable that there should be conferences of the Members of | conferees of the Senate—three in mumber—have ze their duties 


-ah ; : to dischar: t 
the Senate of that political party which favors it. It may be — aeertes OS eee ee eastty whieh they respe? 


said that this is not a political question, but we know that it is. ' and desire faithfully to serve. 
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That is, the conferees now; not the hearings nm the bill. 
He further said: upo 

The Senate did me the honor—and it is one that I profoundly ap- 
preciate, although I fear it was much more earned by the length of 
my service than by amy abilities that could be fitly attributed to me— 

de my mame in the ae ua of the following Senators as 


cn "e nferees on this immense ta 


Then he pames the Senators. 
| desire to say to yeu, Senators, that I have dome the best I could 


in my feeble way to exerelse the duties which you under the law saw 
fit to impose upon me, 

Still further, he says: 

, solemn and homerary bond had been entered into by word of mouth 
ween the chairman of the conference committee the Democratic 
conferees that they would be called as soom as the bill was ready to 


be acted upon— 


Now, that was all Daniel hoped for, all he expected, all he 
demanded. 

With a view, of course, to their voting for or against it. 
| will state here, as I have previously stated in the Senate, that we 
erc so called after the bill was first recommended by the conferees, 
1d it was in pursuanee of @ right them recognized and of a practice 
Accordingly, on that me at 10 o’clock, in pur- 
suance of that agreement and that understanding, the Senator from 
‘fexas and myself reported ourselves at the conference committee in 
the annex. in the chair sat the chairman, the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Burrows] sat on Itis right flank, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
|Mr. Penrose] near by, and I noticed the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hale}, and the Senator from Iliimeis [Mr. Cullem) also there. The 
question was asked, “Gentlemen, are you ready to submit the bill 

is?” “No; there are five or six things in the bill as to which we 
have not reached a conclusion,” 

* . os 7 * * oa 
[ came over to the Capitol — morning, and I sta 
day until just before 5 o’cleck that [I might be im reach the call ef 
the committee, whe intimated that they might be ready that afternoon. 
When I went from here I went down to the annex—r i Ry 

her had 


The day sped. The ehairman of the committee—w 
signed the report ex net E de mot know at the moment—went ow 
pageains him, where we oo 


vy 
ar 
then performed. 


where I had a short time 
the Wrights to fly their aer me. did not know until the next 
day that that committee, was in default of a faithful and 
honorable promise to me and my asseciates, had reported to the House. 

Whether the Senator from Virginia was right er wrong, I 
was right in saying he had made the complaint. ~ 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want to take the time 
of the Senator from Colorado, but from the Recorp read I see 
that the Senator from Virginia not only speke of the hearings 
before the bill was reperted to the Seuate but also of the con- 
ference as well. I admit my memory was at fault as to the 
conference, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am always delighted to find the Senator 
from Utah wrong about his recollection of a fact which took 
place in the body of the Senate. I gleaned that from the news- 
papers, and I was certain I was right. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that I never in my life nor will I 
ever as long as I am a Senator make a statement on the floor 
of the Senate that I do not believe is absolutely correct. I 
think this is abeut the only time that I was ever mistaken, 
‘nd in this I was enly partly mistaken, because the Senator 
from Virginia referred both to the hearings and to the con- 
—— report, and as I remembered he referred only to the 

Tings. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I eall for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senater from Colorado 
will proceed, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. As I was saying, here was a committee 
‘hat met for the purpese ef considering this bill and to settle 
the differences that existed, which had developed through the 
hearings and during the consideration after the hearimgs: It 
Was manifest that mo bill could be agreed upon while there 
were Senators upem ene side and Senators upon the other. We 
could have voted until deomaday, and if we bad waited until 
Sonlebody yielded we never coukd have reported it. 

an must be remembered alse that-some of the Republican 
Members were very violently eppesed to this bill. ‘The Senator 
i Nansas (Mr, Bristow] said upon one occasion that it was 
‘he most iniquitous bill he had ever read in his life. When you 
ee those circumstamees you must expect that Senators 
¥ c Justify themselves im voting for anything im order to defeat 
Thee; We Lesarded not that they intended it that way, but 
Gat it would result in that way; that whenever they attempted 
0 deviate this bill from the very foundation of it, from the 
pend Cements that entered into it, making it not a banker's 
the ‘ there could be but ome result, and that result would be 

e destruetion ef the bill, beeause the bankers would never 
‘ome into it under any other eireumstances, 
why tine the case; what was it natural to do with those 
Nebr “. eved ome way? It was just as the Senater from 
— Sald—the time of the parting of the ways had 

He. Of necessity there was a lime between the Democrats and 
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the Republicams, and necessarily there must be cooperation 
among the Republicans as well as among the Democrats. 'Fhat 
made the justification, and it made a clear necessary condition 
that must arise im the consideration of a bill. 

Mr. President, following that we had a conference and that 
conference agreed upon a bill. The Republicans criticized the 
Democratie conference, but nevertheless we could frame nothing 
without that conference. That course was absolutely indis- 
pensable if we wanted any bill at all. 

Of course the discussion occurred upon the floor of the Senate. 
Then the conferees were appointed. I have no doubt but what 
every man who was appointed upon that conference committee re- 
garded that this would be the way im which, in the first place, 
the bill would be considered by the members of the conference 
eommittee of the Senate and House. First, the Democratic con- 
ferees would discuss the matter and then the Republican mem- 
bers of the conference committee would be asked to come in and 
make any suggestion. That was done, and as has been de- 
seribed by the Senator from Oklahoma, there was no sugzges- 
tion offered. 

That must inevitably be the rule. They naturally said that 
we had made up our minds on it, and they did not care to do 
it. But that of necessity must be the rule wherever you have a 
political measure or a question that political platforms have 
divided upon. 

Now, then, I refer to what Mr. Guass said in his argument 
before the House of Representatives last evening. I want to 
call attention to the exact language he used, because he de- 
seribed the situation. He says: 

Then we were treated just now to the one-minute gush of the Wyo- 
being geyser. { Laughter om the Demeeratie side.) He is still “ harp- 
ing om my daughter,” and talking about “ caucus rule,” and the exclu- 


mn of the Republican conferees, forgetting the fact that when the 


Vreeland-Aldrich bill was passed by a Republican Congress the Demo- 


eratie cenferees were excluded, I remember that fact distinctly, be- 
cause I was one of them. I was not admitted te the reom until Sena- 
tor Aldrich on the one side and Representative Vreeland on the other 
had completed the draft ef the bik Them I was asked im and had it 
handed over to me. [Laughter on the Democratic side.) 

That is the testimony as to what occurred in the conference 
between the Senate and House as to the form of the bill. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townxsenp] attempts to 
make out that Mr. Bryan is at the bettom of this bill and that 
it is a complete surrender to his views concerning banking and 
eurrency. Yet we only an hour ago heard the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Batstow]} say that we had absolutely surrendered 
to the banks im this matter. I take it that when there comes 
from ene side of the Chamber a condemnation of the bil! be- 
cause it represents the views of William Jennings Bryan and 
then from the same side of the Chamber, and both the men 
voting tegether upon every question, we hear that it is an ab- 
solute surrender to the banks, there is something of an incon- 
sistent nature in the propositions that are made there. 

The conferees, as well as the members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, have tried to make this a 
good workable bill. We found that people had fundamental 
ideas that would not agree with ours. We found that they were 
voting that way, and voting solidly. As a result, it caused this 
difference. It necessitated a conference committee, and that the 
members upon one side should get together and arrange the 
matter and in every way perfect the bill aecording to their 


If we had differed om immaterial or inconsequential matters 
it would have been different, but when you strike the very 
foundation of the bill, with an attempt to chamge it from a 
bankers’ bank into one of a different kind, which, in our judg- 
ment, would absolutely bave destreyed the bill, of course there 
is no use saying that medifications or changes could be made; 
their ~vork would delay a report or produce a deadlock in con- 
ference. 

Now, I want to say simply this, that there has been an attack 
made upon the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. I think it is as unfounded and improper as any attack 
eould be made. ‘There are items in the bill that are in some in- 
stanees in favor of State banks snd sometimes against State 
banks, sometimes in favor of national banks and sometimes 
against them. I defy any man to point out the action of the 
ehairman of this committee in ever having a line of eonduct in 
his votes that would indicate he is favoring amy bank he may be 
connected with. ‘There are various things that be might be in- 
terested in, if you are going to attempt to shew relations that 
are so remote as that a person being a director or a stockholder 
fm some small bank, he is controlling in any manmer all the 
eredits of the country. 

We find, in the first place, the question of the Federal reserve 
board It has not a banker on it. Did you find the Senator 
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from Oklahoma voting in favor of the bill—in favor of putting 
any banker on the Federal reserve board? Oh, no; you found 
that he was absolutely insistent upon the fact that there should 
not be any banker upon the Federal reserve board. Yet, ac- 
cording to the statement made by the Senator from Kansas, you 
night expect that he was going to frame a bill here in the 
interests of his own little bank in one of the towns in Okla- 
homa, and that, therefore, he would vote in favor of anything 
which wonld aid or assist that bank. Is that a fair imputa- 
tion? Is there anything that should receive the indorsement of 
anybody in a statement of that knd? 

Now, you have heard the declamations made upon the other 
side in favor of not forcing the banks into this system. It is 
said that it ought to be sufficiently attractive for them to come 
into the system. That has been urged repeatedly by Member 
after Member upon the other side of this Chamber. Yet did 
you hear the Senator from Oklahoma, either before the bill was 
framed or after it was framed by the committee, or on the 
floor of the Senate, uttering one word in favor of making it so 
attractive that the banks would come in voluntarily? Yet 
from the inferences which are to be gathered, because the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma owns a little stock or a little bank down 
in Oklahoma, he would subjugate his judgment in order to 
advance his private interests. We do not see that that criticism 
can possibly be considered seriously by anyone. 

Mr. President, I have been informed that we are probably tak- 
ing more time than we ought to take on this side, and therefore 
i will not go into an analysis of this matter with relation to 
the Senator from Oklahoma any further. I merely want to say 
that the purpose and object of the bill is to create a discount 
market, to mobilize the reserves, and to establish an elastic cur- 
rency. That is what the bill does, and I am satisfied that it 
will meet with the approval of the American people. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I propose to take but a 
few minutes in this discussioa. 

For myself, Mr. President, [ have been here, as some of you 
know, a long time. It has been my privilege to serve on a great 
many committees of conference, and I have never yet served on 
a committee of conference where the entire membership of the 
conferees on the part of the Senate were not called into con- 
sultation at the very beginning. If that rule has been departed 
from, either in the past or in the present instance, it is a very 
unfortunate circumstance. The matter of a conference was 
established in the very first Congress that was held in this coun- 
try, and the theory that was then laid down—and I assume 
almost all Senators are familiar with it—applies to-day as much 
as it did at that time. 

On the 15th cf April fellowing, this committee reported that they 
‘had conferred on the business with a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for that purpose appointed’; whereupon it was “ Resolved, 
That in every case of an amendment to a bill agreed to in one House 
and dissented to in the other, if either House shall request a con- 
ference and appoint a committee for that purpose, and the other House 
shall also appoint a committee to confer, such committee shall, at a 
convenient time, to be agreed on by their chairman— 

This relates to their first meeting— 
meet in the conference chamber and state to each other verbally or 
in writing, as either shall choose, the reasons of their respective Houses 
for and against the amendment, and confer freely thereon. 

I recall the fact, Mr. President, that this morning in debate 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, Owen] suggested that they 
did not want much discussion in the committee of conference, 
und for chat reason they excluded at least one member of the 
wwinority. But in establishing this committee of conference 
in the early days of the Republic, it was distinctly stated that 
they were to meet and either verbally or in writing express 
their individual views, with the purpose, of course, of influenc- 
ing the decision. 

1 remember very well when William J. McDonald, formerly 
Chief Clerk in the Senate, sat at that desk. He was a dis- 
tinguished parliamentarian, as had been his father before him, 
who had occupied the same position. I have somewhere in my 
possession a little book that Mr. McDonald prepared and had 
printed, entitled ‘“‘ Questions of Order, and Decisions Thereon.” 
[ notice that the Acting Secretary has it in his hand. In that 
little book Mr. McDonald laid down this principle: 

The importance of providing for the settlement of disagreements be- 
tween the two Houses caused them thus, at a very early period, to 
adopt this rule, the object of which was to facilitate and to expedite 
legislation. * * * ‘The concluding sentence of this rule says that 
the conferees ‘“ shall meet in the conference chamber and state to each 
other verbally or in writing, as either shall choose, the reasons of their 

spective Houses for and against the amendment, and confer freely 
thereon.” That is to say, all conferences between the two Houses 
under this rule shall be free conferences. Not merely that there shall 
be free discussion in the conference chamber, but that the result of the 


conference shall be the free judgment of the conferees, and not one 


prescribed in advance, or in any way anticipated or shaped by the 
separate action of either House, 
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I notice in Gilfry’s Precedents, “ Decisions on points of oy. 
der,” and so forth, there is a mass of information on this gy). 
ject which it would be well for all of us to read and, so far a, 
possible, retain in our memory, On page 211 attention js 
called to a statement by the late Speaker Reed, which is to my 
mind an important contribution to this question: ; 


A conference, as now conducted by legislative bodies in tho United 
States, is what is known as a full and free conference. Speaker Reed 
in his Manual of Parliamentary Law, chapter 15, section 24°. gives a 
clear and concise definition, as follows: “A free conference ‘is ono 
where the conferees meet and present not only the reasons of 
each House, but such arguments and reasons rsuasions as 
seem suitable to each member of the committee. Instead of being con 
fined to reasons adopted by either House, each member may present his 
own. A conference may therefore be a free conference, though each 
House may have instructed its members and limited them to ¢t 


he te 
of the agreement. This method of conference is the only sont =e 


to our parliamentary law ; at least it is the only one now in practice 
When two legislative bodies in this country have a conference jt js a 
free conference.” 

Mr. President, as I said in the beginning, if the Senate hos 
departed from the rule laid down by Speaker Reed, by My. 
MeDonald, and by Thomas Jefferson, because that matter is 
discussed in Jefferson’s Manual, and is in the habit of pot 
calling in all the conferees at the initial meeting of the cop. 
mittee of conference, it is an unfortunate condition, and it ought 
not to be sanctioned. 

In the present instance, there were upon the part of the 
Senate six Democrats and three Republicans on this conference 
committee. It is just possible, it has been suggested to me, 
that it might have happened that two of the Democratic men. 
bers might have joined the three Republican members and 
controlled that conference committee, so far as the Senate was 
concerned, on one or two somewhat important points. It is 
inconceivable to me, from what is laid down in the books and 
always insisted upon as a full and free conference, that the 
voice of those three Republican members should have been ex- 
cluded. It was not such a conference, and, if I had my way, 
Mr. President, I would add an additional rule to our code of 
rules, providing that in the meetings of conference committees 
the entire m@mbership of the committee shall be invited not 
only to the initial meeting, but to all other meetings of the con- 
mittee. It is unfair. If the Republicans have practiced it in 
the past, they did something that they ought not to have done. 
Our Democratic friends, practicing it on this occasion, did an 
injustice both to themselves, to the minority on the conference 
committee, and to the Senate itself. 

I submit, Mr. President, that while there is no remedy for 
what has occurred, I think this debate may be of some use to 
the Senate if it emphasizes the fact that we have no right to 
say that a question is a political question when it is submitted 
to conference. It is in the possession of the committee of con- 
ference, and not in the possession of a portion of that committee 
who ean reach conclusions that may correct or not correct and 
exclude from consideration and conference, because they have 
the power to do it, the minority members of that committee. 
I regret it was done in this instance. I apprehend had it been 
done otherwise the result would have been the same; | appre 
hend we would have had precisely the same Dill before us in 
the conference report we have now; but it would have saved 1 
great deal of unnecessary friction and would have at least no! 
added another precedent to what I conceive to be an extremely 
bad practice, because it is in violation of every parliamentary 
rule that I have ever read on the subject of conference coil 
mittees. ie 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis], who has just addressed the Senate, is always entertain: 
ing, and he is a consistent defender of his party. [lis = 
might well be “My party, right or wrong.” What he has snl 
as to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsreNnD} has _— 
replied to by that Senator, and heaven knows I would i 
think of defending the Senator from Kansas [Mr. SRISTOW | 
his presence. : sistent 

The Senator from Illinois, however, is not entirely cons! in: 
when he chides the Republican Party for its inactivn 0! porn 
activity in connection with banking and currency les's4 wd 
Everything that has been done for 50 years to correct 0! Parts 
ter our financial system has been done by the Republican a aeee 
and invariably it has been done against the united op) aa 
of the Democratic Party. Every Democrat in ra ay 
against the national banking act. Democrats then !n Se 
or those who are now Democrats were responsible yo aa esti: 
ing the greenbacks until they had cost the country, aes ing out 
mate of those competent to judge, $500,000,000 by - se > 
a depreciated currency 14 years after it should hav 
tired. ratic 
The Democratic Party—or a large portion of ae eg > 
Party—were responsible for the doctrine of the free * 
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limited coinage of silver on the basis of 16 to 1, which cost the 
country inestimable amounts. ; 

The Democratie Party voted unanimously against the estab- 
lishment of the gold standard in 1900, and voted as unani- 
mously against the passage of the Aldrich-Vreeland bill in 


908. 

" hare referred to the Aldrich-Vreeland bill before, not that 
1 consider it im any sense a piece of legislation which is tech- 
nically perfect, but it is on the statute books, and if there had 
peen necessity for its use I believe it would have furnished the 
country with sufficient currency to have bridged over the kind 
of a panic that we had in 1907. 

“All this legislation has been enacted by the Republican Party, 
a. I repeat, it has been done against the united and insistent 
nosition of the Democratic Party. So I think it is hardly 
+ to eritieize the Republican Party for what it has not done, 
even if it is admitted that its record is not entirely clear. 

In addition to that the Republican Party has been the means, 
‘hrough the Montary Commission, of agitating this question, of 
causing it to be publicly discussed, of increasing the public’s 
:nowledge of the question to such a degree that this legislation 

- now possible; and very much of the bill on which we are now 
coing to vote has been taken bodily from the report of the 
Monetary Commission. So it can hardly be said that that part 
of the work of the Republican Party has not been justified in 
the eyes of the opposition. 

A Senator on the other side has quoted the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the other House in re- 
gard to conferences or caucuses. I will make the general state- 
ment, Mr. President, that there never has been an instance in 
the history of this Government when all Members appointed by 

» presiding officers of the respective bodies over which they 
presided have not taken patt in conferences, except on tariff 
legislation. The tariff is an entirely different matter from the 
rdinary questions which come before Congress. ‘There are peo- 
ple who talk of taking the tariff entirely ont of politics, and yet 
the tariff is the very essence of division between. political par- 
ties. There may be some reason—I think, myself, there is some 
reison—why a tariff conference and a tariff bill should be 
adopted and passed on by members of the political party which 
is responsible for the legislation; but that does not apply to 
legislation of this character. 

At the expense of taking a little time, and possibly of reitera- 
tion, I want to call the attention of the Senate to just what has 
been done, because the people of this country, as their opinions 
are voiced through the press, have said time and again during 
the last six months that this legislation should be entirely re- 
moved from any political complications. Has that been done by 
the Democratic Party, whether the legislation is good, bad, or 
indifferent? I say, not at all. Im the other House the bill was 
considered by the Democrats of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency sitting as a separate body, no Republican member of 
the committee being admitted for any purpose or reason. The 
bill was taken direetly into the House, where it was reported, 
and was sent to a Democratic conference. The Democratic con- 
Terence or caucus reported the bill, and after a day or two of 
debate the bill was passed as ft came front the conference. 

hat is the history of the bill in the other House, and yet 
Democrats will say, “ What did you do with the Aldrich-Vree- 
land bil? Did you give more time to debate in the House?” I 
say ho; the time was less when the Aldrich-Vreeland bill came 

ito the House, but the circumstances were entirely different. 
Congress had been in session six months; there had been a con- 
ent attempt to get legislation through the regular channels 
ne the ordinary way, and there had been a failure to do so. 
“He Sesshon of Congress was approaching its end. Tt was neces- 
a that legislation. should be had, and therefore the. usual! 
ov hod of bringing in a rule limiting debate was adopted; but 
“t ircumstances were entirely different, as I have said. 
as os bill came over to the Senate. Has it been considered in 
és on a8 a nonpartisan proposition? I submit to Senators 
aie oe not been, in any sense. Hearings were given by the 
the fae mittee, and I think the hearings were given against 
thers uent of some of the majority on that committee; but 
7 . is no one to-day who questions the yalue of those hearings. 
eh, IS Inuch better than it was when it came from the other 
aoa The bill, In my judgment, is better to-day tlian it was 
ens, passed the Senate, although in two or three respects I 
ete : » vas.not improved in conference. It was, however, im- 
ar aan other respects sufficiently so, it seems to me, that on 
Trvle it is a better bill. 

Owns ome after having been acted on for some time in the full 
into en on Banking and Currency of the Senate,-was taken 
action ..wocratic conference, and an agreement was made and 

‘on taken which should have been taken after it had been 
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demonstrated in this bedy that the bill could not pass without 
Summary caucus action. 

What is the result? The result is that we have in this bill 
some propositions which not even two-thirds, and in two or 
three cases only a small majority, of the Democrats themselves 
are in favor of. If every Democrat were voting his own judg- 
ment, as every Republican in this body has voted his judgment, 
several of these propositions would go out of the bill. 

The Senator from Illinois chides the Senator from Kansas 
because he has not voted against his party on all propositions. 
When more than one Democrat will show the independent 
spirit which the Senator from Kansas has shown in the past— 
when one Democrat will do that—then we may properly say 
that there is some reason for the criticism which the Senator 
from Illinois has made of the Senator from Kansas. 

As a matter of fact, however, Democrats know that some of 
the propositions which are in this bill were passed in their cau 
cus or their conference by one majority, by three majority, or 
four majority, or five majority, and that in every one of those 
cases the Republicans in this body are opposed to the majority 
of the majority in their caucus action; in other words, if a free 
and untrammeled vote were taken here, I think that nearly 
three-fourths of the Members of this body would vote against 
some of the provisions to be incorporated in the bill. That is 
the fault of the caucus action. 

I am one of those who believes that the majority party is 
responsible for legislation. In the final analysis there is noth- 
ing to do but for the majority to take the bit in its own mouth 
and go ahead, perfect, and pass legislation. I believe in that; 
but the majority in this body has not proceeded along those 
lines. The majority took that course before any debate had 
been held in the Senate, before determining whether the bill 
could be improved on the floor of the Senate as it might have 
been, it has taken that action in an unprecedented way, and I 
believe that whatever the result of the legislation will be, the 
country will not approve of the course which it has taken. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, my name has been heard a 
good many times in the debate. 

Mr. WEEKS. I beg the Senator’s pardon for using it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Not at all. My name has been used in con- 
nection with some remarks made by the Senator from [linois 
[Mr. Lewis], remarks which I thought of but little consequence, 
and therefore paid no attention to them; but I desire to say, 
since the Senator from Massachusetts has referred to the mat- 
ter, that my votes here have been controlled by my judgment as 
to what were the merits of the particular proposition for which 
I was voting. I have been interested in what I voted for a 
great deal more than with whom I voted. Whenever any matter 
comes up which appeals favorably to my judgment and my con- 
science I vote for it; I care not whether one man may vote with 
me or against me if I am voting for what I believe is the right 
thing. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, just one word about this con- 
ference. As I said a moment ago—lI think I referred to it—it 
has been stated that when the Aldrich-Vreeland bill was in 
conference, Democratic Members of the Senate and of the 
House were not present during the conference. That statement 
is based on what was said in a speech made by a gentleman 
from Virginia last night in the other House. I doubt the 
propriety of quoting Members of the other body on this floor; 
but so long as that has been done, I want to say that I was a 
member of that conference committee, and I remember perfectly 
what took place. The then Senator from Virginia, Mr. Daniel, 
was a member of that conference committee and was present. 
The senior member of that committee in the other House at 
that time was the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Pujo, who 
was present at the conference. I do not recall) that the present 
chairman of the committee was present, but.two members of 
the minority were and took part in the deliberations of the con- 
ference. I remember the incident so clearly that there can not 
be any doubt about it. I am sure when the gentleman from 
Virginia looks up the facis, he will find that that is the cage, 
and that the gentleman from Louisiana, who was then the 
senior minority member of the committee, if he were present 
would substantiate the statement which I am making. 





In this case it is true that the members of the House coufer-'‘ 


ence committee wished to act ag the representatives of that 
body, Republicans and Democrats alike, and their doing so was 
opposed by the Senate Democrats on the conference commiitee. 
So the Republican member of the conference committee repre- 
senting the other House was not permitted to be present, neither 
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were the three Republican Senators who had been appointed by 
the presiding officer of this body as a part of the conference. 
I state once more that in the history of this Government there 
never has been such an instance except in the consideration of 
partisan tariff legislation, and it is an entirely unjustifiable 
course, even if it were supposed that there could not have been 
obtained an agreement on some matters as promptly as has been 
the case, 

Now, I want to refer for just a moment to the provisions of 
this bill which I think are distinctly worse than they were when 
the bill left the Senate. One of them is the provision for col- 
lecting checks drawn on member banks. As the bill passed the 
Senate it provided for the collection of checks drawn on reserve 
banks and member banks by other reserve banks at par, but it 
provided that checks drawn on member banks by individuals or 
corporations or firms should be collected after making a reason- 
able and suitable charge for the service. It isa fact that a large 
part of the earnings of banks, especially of country banks, 
comes from collection and exchange business. One witness from 
the South before the Banking and Currency Committee stated 
that of his $48,000 total earnings, $20,000 came from this item 
alone; and it is true that without exception, those who ap- 
peared before our committee stated that they believed it right 
and proper that they should be allowed to continue to enjoy 
rensonable earnings from this banking process. Under this bill 
they can not enjoy any earnings whatever from that source, 
because all checks and drafts drawn on reserve banks by mem- 
ber banks must be collected at par, and provision is made that 
member banks may collect checks or drafts drawn by indi- 
viduals or firms, but can only charge the cost of the collection 
for so doing; in other words, the earnings of every bank in 
this country, and especially of the country banks, are going to 
be materially crippled as a result of this provision. 

I object, Mr. President, to the provision for the organization 
of this system. That brings in another political phase which 
should have been left out of this bill. As it is now, we are going 
to have this system organized by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, if one is ever appointed. That is a political body, pure 
and simple; and you can not divorce it from politics under any 
circumstances. The Hitchcock provision of the bill which was 
brought in here provided that the reserve board should consist 
of nine, including the Secretary of the Treasury, and that those 
nine gentlemen should organize this system. That seemed a 
reasonable method of procedure, because it was to administer 
the system, and therefore it seemed right 
organize it. The provision adopted by the Senate was that the 
Secretary of the Treasury and two members of the reserve 
board, to be appointed, should constitute the organization com- 
mittee. That in itself was somewhat worse, I think, than the 
provision which we brought in; and yet it was distinctly prefer- 
ible to the provision in the conference report. 

{ submit to the Senate that the adoption of this methog of 
organizing the board is going to throw a suspicion of political 
infiuence around the most important part of the whole system 
we are establishing. If we are not going to have politics 
removed from it, if there is going to be a suspicion in the 
minds of the people of this country that this is going to be a 
political machine, manipulated by anybody or by any party, 
then its usefulness will be very largely impaired, if not de- 
stroyed, at the very beginning. I can not too strongly enter my 
protest against this method—and I am fearful that it has been 
in the minds of those in control from the very beginning that 
this method should be adopted—of organizing this great non- 
partisan business system, which should be of the greatest 
aulvantage to the people of the country, and will be if properly 
administered. 

Mr. OWEN and Mr. LEWIS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Democratic members of the 
conference committee Lave been criticized very severely for a 
violation of the precedents in meeting together and dealing 
unjustly with the minority members of this committee. I think 
it is only just and fair to say that the precedents justify the 
auction we have taken. That practice was followed in the tariff 
bill of 1894 as well as in the later tariff bill of 1897. In con- 
nection with the tariff bill of 1909, when Senator Daniel com- 
plained against the conference committee, Senator Aldrich, giy- 
ing the reasons why the Republicans met together to adjust 
their differences between themselves, said: 


I think I can safely say that if the committee had followed his sug- 
gestion— 


That is, that all should meet together— 
a yeur from now would have found us without a bill reported, 
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And with regard to the facts of the conference of August 9 
1909, Senator Aldrich said: ’ 

When the conference upon this bill was appointed I, within an hoy; 
called a meeting of all the managers. I stated to those gent|omen that 
we expected to proceed in the usual course end that the Republican 
managers on the part of the Senate and of the House would come to an 
agreement as to the terms of their report, and that when they haq 
agreed I would call the full conference together and submit it to them 
and that that meeting should be held 24 hours, at least, before the bili 
was reported to Congress. 

Mr. President, the House acted on Saturday. The Democratic 
members of the conference committee on the part of the Senate 
met and immediately undertook to reconcile their differences 
with the Democratic conferees of the House. They worked wp. 
til half past 4 o’clock Monday morning, at which time there 
was sent to the printer a preliminary draft of the conference 
report, subject to further correction and consideration before jt 
should be finally completed and submitted. At the same time 
there was ordered to be printed for the Senate a first edition of 
this preliminary draft of the report of the committee of confor. 
ence. In that first report we had reconciled most of th differ. 
ences between the Democratic members of the conference com. 
mittee of the Senate and of the House, but had not then com. 
pletely reconciled all differences. 

At 4.30 o’clock on Monday morning the Printing Office was 
given the data and at 7 o’clock a. m. the copy was prepared and 
at 1 p.m. the preliminary draft was printed in three parallel col- 
umns. As soon as we got the copy from the printers—1 p, m— 
we immediately served the Republican members with copies 
and explained what work we had done and asked them to go over 
the items and see to what extent the adjustment of the points 
of difference was agreeable or objectionable to them. That was 
about 1 o’clock—some time shortly after 1, to the best of my 
recollection. Therefore, until 4 o’clock there was about three 
hours for the Republican members of the conference committee 
to examine the work which had been done as a preliminary 
matter by the Democratic members of the conference committee. 

The Senator from Ohio was under the impression that there 
were no changes made after that. He is mistaken about that. 
In the second edition of the amended bill printed for the use of 
the conferees—the first print was not a report, but only a pre 
liminary draft—changes were made on pages 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, and 29. The second edi- 
tion of that print shows that those changes were made after «ll 
the conferees, Democrats and Republicans, had their meeting. 

The full meeting of the conferees was called at 4 o'clock, and 
they were all present, except Senator Crawrorp, who had gone 
home, The Republican conferees who for three hours had had 
the print showing what the Democratic conferees had been able 
to accomplish, were then invited to express themselves witl 
regard to any of these items, but they felt offended because 
they had not been taken into consultation in the preliminary 
work and alleged that they had been treated with some indig- 
nity. In point of fact, no indignity whatever was done thew 
or intended to be done. It was believed that we would make 
time by haying the Democratic members come together and 
reconcile their differences without the interference of their po- 
litical opponents; and it was expected that the Democrats 
would stand together as party members and not permit the 
Republican conferees to control the matter in conference avy 
more than the Democrats had intended or expected to permit 
the minority members of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to control and write this legislation in the Banking and 
Currency Committee by cooperating with one Democrat. ua 

There is a party obligation resting upon the Democracy. 
They are in honor bound to deliver to the country a releas 
from the intolerable conditions which have so long prevailed x 
this country under Republican and plutocratic rule. [ am i 
willing to charge those intolerable conditions to any one eal 
alone. I rather think they have grown up out of Oa) 
and financial conditions for which perhaps no single indiv r nat 
can be held responsible; yet the Democratic Party, in its ie 
desire to improve conditions, made certain great and i a 
promises to the country and that party can only a > airiet 
pledges to the Nation by cooperating as a party aud by 
varty organization, : ; 
; I Téaltee the difficulty of caucus action. I have myself ag 
yoeated having a stenographer in the conference ae “We 
the Democrats, so that there might be complete DO anes 
have been repeatedly reproached with secret, underhane eqnctls 
action, as if there were a secret possible in 4 ae secrecy. 
Where 50 men gather together there is no see sessil 
We talk about the secrecy in the Senate in peers executive 
and yet everybody knows that whatever is done © ning 
session is announced in the public press the 1 os 
We have tried from time to time to prevent expo 
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kind on the theory that the proceedings in executive sessions 
should be seeret. It is a mere farce and a mockery. 

“My. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

\lr. GALLINGER. Just one question. [ noticed that the 
sopator from Oklahoma said that the Democratic members did 
not propose to permit the Republican members of the confer- 
ence committee to control the action of the conferees. Now, I 
will ask the Senator this question : Supposing those three Re 
publican members held the same views that two of the Demo- 
otic members did on the matter of insuring deposits, does not 
ihe Senator think that those five men in that conference ought 
to have had their way on that particular point? 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that the six members 
of the conference committee representing the Senate were in 
fayor of the matter to which the Senator refers, but the House 
opsolutely refused to agree. I will say further to the Senator, 
answering the spirit of his question, that if there were two 
Democrats on the conference committee representing the Demo- 
crats of the Senate I would regard it as party perfidy on the 
nirt of one of them to vote with the Republicans to turn down 
his colleagues. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then a conference is of no consequence 
at all, if its members are not to be permitted to express their 
views and vote their views. I have always supposed the rule 
to be that it is necessary to have a majority of the conferees 
of each House to agree upon a report, and I had always sup- 
posed, if three Republicans chanced to agree with three Demo- 
crats in a conference committee of nine, that they ought to have 
their way. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not understand that to be the practice; I 
do not think that is the practice in a matter of this kind. It 
may be true with regard to some immaterial matters, but not 

i the case of a great bill of this kind, which has been made a 
matter of party action by the Republicans as well as by the 
Democrats, because the Republicans all lined up practically 
unanimously against it in the Senate, as well as in the com- 
They stood together in the committee as a solid 
phalanx and made it a political matter by their own action, 
In the first case the chairman of the committee attempted to 
prevent this matter being treated in a partisan way and thought 
it was possible to do so, but he found it was impossible to do 
it; and when he ascertained that to be a fact, he did the only 
thing remaining for him to do—he treated it as a party matter. 
He was completely justified in doing so, because there was no 
other way in which to get adequate results and to represent the 
sentiment of the Democratic Party in this country. 

Mr. CALLINGER. Mr, President, let me make this sug- 
gestiou: The Senate passed upon certain very important matters 


mittee. 


that have been eliminated from the bill as it comes from the | 


conference. 


Suppose that three Republican Senators and two 


Democrats on that conference committee had stood for that pro- | 


vision which the Senate put in, does not the Senator think that 
they ought to have had that privilege? 

Mr. OWEN. They might in that contingency have referred 
th: matter back to the Senate again, but the representatives of 
the party in power should act together and not permit the 
representatives of the minority to divide their councils. 

Mr. oe Oh, well, I do not see why they should 
nave done that. 

Mr. OWEN. They should because the House refused to agree 
to Uie matter to whieh the Senator is referring, and if the 
“elate conferees dic not yield, there remained nothing but a 
“sigreement reported back to the Senate. 

: Mr, GALLINGER. Of course, then, a disagreement would 
“ave to have been reported, which is a very common thing in 
“onhection with conference reports. 

Mr. OWEN. However we may argue this matter and indulge 
ae ¢ and in suggestions for and against across the aisle, 
think ‘at last comes down to the question that under our 
— it form of government, where we are moving under party 
‘ganizations, there is ne escape from party responsibility and 


pai common-sense duty of the party to act through its 
Ceennization in the management of matters for which the party 
the a ar responsibility. The Republicans have done that in 


a ‘ind the Democrats are doing it now. I hope to see 

saiian Arey when that may be obviated, and that day will 

ae “ | Senators stand on this floor and represent in truth 

People ; a the wishes and the desires and the welfare of the 
Mr . Fe country; and it never will come until then. 

Poet ‘LINGER. And the Senator thinks he is the only 
Ty Je does that, I presume. 

ites ny 2 PRESIDENT. ‘The hour of 2 o'clock and 30 min- 
* “vibe arrived, the question is, Shall the Senate agree to 


the report of the committee of conference? 
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Mr. NELSON. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when My. Burteicu’s name was called). 
The junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtercH] is detained 
from the Senate on account of illness. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
Oviver] which I transfer to the junior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr, HuGHes} and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gener:l 
pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson], 
but under the terms of it I am allowed to vote on the final pas- 
sage of the bill and the conference report. I therefore vote 
“ yea.’ 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri | Mr. 
Stone}. That Senator is absent because of severe illness. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. If he were present, and if I 
were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CuLBERSON’s name was called). 
I wish to announce the necessary absence of my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBerson]. He is paired with 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. If my col- 
league were present, he would vote “ yea.” 


Mr. BRYAN (when Mr. FiercHer’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. FLetcHer] is absent. He is paired with the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. If he were 


present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey (when Mr. Hueues’s name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Hugues] is out of 
official business, 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp], 
but as he voted for the bill I feel at liberty to vote on this roll 
all. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when Mr. Lopge’s name was called). Although 
I have done so before to-day, I wish to announce that my co 
league [Mr. Lopce] is absent on account of illness, and that he 
has a general pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Situ }. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean}. In his 
absence I withhold my vote, unless it should prove necessary in 
order to constitute a quorum. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote ‘“ yea.” 
| Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
| the senior Senator from Michigan {|Mr. Smirx]. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THornron] and 
will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

At this time I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Stone] is unable to attend the Senate. He is confined to his 
room by illness, which has lasted now for several days. If he 
were present and at liberty to vote, he would vote “yea.” In 
his absence he is paired with the senior Senator from Wyoming 
| (Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 

| general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott}, and in his absence withhold my vote. If at liberty to 

| vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when Mr. SuHietps’s name was called). I 
am requested to announce the necessary absence from the Cham- 
ber of the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suieips], on 
account of illness. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (when his name was called). I have 
before me a telegram from my pair, the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fatx], in which he says that I am release: 
from the pair on the final vote; and he wishes me further to 
announce that if he were present he would yote for this bill on 
its final passage. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Loner]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TrxtMAN] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Smirn of Michigan 
was called). As has been stated by the junior Senator from 
Missouri {Mr. Reep], the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Smit] is paired with the junior Senator from Missouri. If my 
colleague were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Arkansas (Mr. CLarKkr), 
who, I understand, is absent. I transfer my pair to the junior 
Senator from Maine {Mr. BurtricH] and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 
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r. RANSDELL (when Mr. Trornton’s name was called). 

‘he senior Senator from Louisiana {Mr. THornTon] is unavoid- 
ably ab He has a general pair with the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Srreg.ine]. If present, he would vote 
* yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senater from Florida [Mr. FiereHer). I trans- 
fev that pair to the junior Senator from Wiseonsin [Mr. 
5 lgNSON] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

WILLIAMS (when his name was called)... I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania {[Mr. PENROSE]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHretps]} and will vote. I vote “‘ yea.” 
roll been concluded, 
nou a as follows: 

YEAS—43. 
Owen 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shively 
Simmons 
NAYS—25. 
McCumber 
Nelson 
Page 
Perkins 
Root 


sent. 


STEP! 


The having the result was an- 


nays 25, 


eall 


yeas 43, 


Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, 8. C, 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Vardaman 
Weeks 
Williams 


Jones 
Kern 

Lane 

Lea 

Le wis 
Martin, Va, 
Martine, N. J. 
Newlands 
Norris 
O'Gorman 
Overman 


Clapp 

Dillingham 

Galilinger 

Goff 

Gronna 

burtor Kenyon Sherman 

‘air La Follette Smoot 

NOT VOTING—2T. 
McLean 
Myers 
Oliver 
Penrose 
Saulsbury 
Shields 
Smith, Mich. 


So the report of the committee of conference was agreed to. 


Sutherland 
‘Townsend 
Warren 
Works 


du Pont 
Fall 
Fletcher 
Hughes 
Jackson 
Lippitt 
Lodge 


Stephenson 
Sterling 
Stone 
Thornton 
Tillman 
Walsh 


surleigh 
ark, Wyo. 
larke, Ark. 
‘olt 
awford 
lberson 
Cummins 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES TO WORKMEN (8. DOC. NO. 336). 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of the 22d instant, a report of the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics in regard to the laws of the various States and 
the United States and of foreign countries previding systems 
of compensation for injuries to workers in their employment, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
inittee on Education and Labor and ordered tc be printed. 


NAVAL SUPPLY SHIP. 


Mr. WEEKS presented resolutions passed by the Board of 
Aldermen of Melrose; of the Chamber of Commerce of Wor- 
cester; of the Board of Selectmen of Revere; and of Local 
Lodge No. 471, International Association of Machinists, of Lynn, 
all in the State of Massachusetts, favoring the construction of 
the proposed naval supply ship at the Boston Navy Yard, 
which were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

BANKING AND CUBRENOY. 


Mr. OWEN. I have received two telegrams, one from the 
Nutional Bank of Commerce, of Shawnee, Okla., and the other 
from the president of the Third National Bank of St. Louis, Mo., 
which I ask may be printed in the Rrcorp. 

here being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
= ecunies SHAWNDB, OKLA., December 23, 1918. 
Was 


OWEN, 
vington, D. @.: 

We congratulate you upon the masterful manner in which you have 
handled the currency bill and its passage. We heartily indorse the bill, 
and desire to join the system. Am wiring the comptroller to-day our 

licath n. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 


St. Lovuts, Mo., December 23, 1918. 


RospertT L. OWEN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
_ Congratulations on passage of banking and currency bill. The Third 
National Bank of St. Louis will enter and assist in any way possible 
the organization and operation of the new system. 
F. O. Watts, 
President Third National Bank of St. Louie, 
FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend: 
ments of the House of Representatives to the concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Senate No. 12, providing for the printing of extra 
eopies of the Federal reserve act, which were, in line 8, to 


DECEMBER 23 
9 


strike out “eighty ” and insert “ eighty-five,” 
strike out “ thirty” and insert “ forty.” 
Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate coneur in the amen. 
ments of the House of Representatives: ny 
The motion was agreed to, 


HOLIDAY RECESS. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. From the Committee oy Appro 
priations I report back favorably without amendment the Con 
current resolution of the House (H. Con. Res. 26) providing fo; 
a holiday recess, and I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia ag; 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the reso}y. 
tion, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution; and there being no objec. 
tion, the Senate preceeded to its consideration. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to tho 
eoncurrent resolution, 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce, I ro. 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 8142) 
to authorize the construction, maintenance, and operation of a 
bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew at or near Wilmot, Ark, 
and I ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the ip. 
formation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I simply wish to ask the Senator 
when this bill reached the Senate? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It reached the Senate on yesterday. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, was read the third time, and passed. 


BILES ENTRODUCED. 


Bilis were introduced, read. the figst time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 3867) to found and maintain a mutual insurance 
fund for depositors in national banks, to be kept available in 
the United States Treasury and to be administered by a bureau 
in the Treasury Department, organized and regulated for that 
purpose; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 3868) to make more efficient Indian administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (8. 3869) to amend the military record of Jobn Mor- 
row; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3870) granting a pension to Clara A. Brown; 

A bill (S. 3871) granting a pension to John Leonard; and 

A bill (S. 3872) granting a pension to Emanuel Johns; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: : ae 

A bill (8. 3873) to prevent and punish the desecration, mute 
lation, or improper use of the flag of the United States of 
America ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: ae 

A bill (S. 3874) to place on the retired list of the Army ti 
names of the surviving officers. who were mustered out, under 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved July 15, 1 
in reduction of the Army ; to the Committee on Military \#0"* 

TRADE IN CHINA, 


Mr. POMERENE. I introduce a joint resolution and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Commerce, 2nd, fo! 
information of the Senate, I ask that it may be printed in th 
- 5 . Res, 9) 

There being no objeetion, the joint resolution (S. J. 0" 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to investigate 1 “4 
dition of trade in China for the purpose of determining TY 
desirability of establishing there a permanent eae twit? 
the products of the United States of America was rent nd Of 
by its title, referred to the Committee on Commerce, 4 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: ‘site's 


resolved, ., That the Secretary of Commerce fs bert quali 
thorined to Seanosinetin by a commission of not more _— {peer arpose 
fied. persons, the condition of our trade with Ce on as r 
of determining upon ways and means for its ex anal ar the i 
ticularly determine whether or not it would be desirable convenient 
States of Amerioe to: eetablish and mainte ome or acts. of the fel 
Sod ingustries of the United on terms which might ™* 
exposition self-sustaining when 


and, in line 4, to 


to pa: 
Tnited 
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EE eS 


ere. 2, For the purposes aforesald there is hereby appropriated and 
SEC viable in the hands of said Secretary from money otherwise 


—~ ropriat d in the Treasury of the Unit States of America the 
lie ypre ri 
sum of $20,000. 


\CCOUNTS OF AUDITOR FOR DISTRICT SUPREME COURT. 


\ir. MARTINE of New Jersey submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 239), which was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and hereby is, directed to | 


» gs far as possible, a report on the receipts and disbursements 
all moneys received by the auditor for the Supreme Court of the | 
histrict of Columbia since his incumbency in office. 

rhat he shall assemble and transmit all data pertaining to the re- 
eoipts and disbursements pertaining to his office, under oath, for use of 
the Senate, not later than January 12, 1914. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


\ message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
v< Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
sivned the enrolled bill CH. R. 7837) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic cur- 
rency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to | 
establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes, and it was thereupon signed by 
the Vice President. 

ADDRESS BY J. G. SCH MIDLAPP. 


Mr. BURTON. I have a copy of an address delivered by Mr. 
J. G. Schmidlapp at a joint meeting of the Optimists’ Club and 
ihe Commercial Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, giving some impres- 
sious of the economic conditions in Germany. I desire to have 
the address printed as a public document, and I ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Printing for their consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, that 
action will be taken. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 


Mr. THOMAS. I desire to give notice that on January 12, 
i014, after the routine morning business, I shall address the 
Senate on the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 89) proposing the 
appointment of five delegates to an international monetary con- 
ference and making an appropriation therefor. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 15 min- 
ites spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE PEPPER, OF IOWA, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate | 
resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will be read. 
rhe Secretary read the resolutions (H. Res. 359), as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 22, 1913. 


Resolve 1, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
de ith of Hon. I. 8, Pepper, a Representative from the State of lowa; 
. Resolved, That a committee of 18 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
volved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
rected to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in con- 
oecron therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House ; 
__Kesolred, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which I 
sud to the desk and ask for their present consideration. 
: rhe resolutions (S$. Res. 240) were read, considered by unan- 
“ous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


sesolved, rhat the Senate has heard with deep sorrow the announce- 
of the death of Hon. Irvin Sr. Cram Perrer, late a Representa- 
Peds beress from the State of Iowa. 
co Pret: That 2 committee of eight Senators be appointed by the 
= ome to attend the funeral of the deceased Representative. 
Home ee "hat the Seeretary ecmmunicate these resolutions to the 
the q = & presentatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
The VICE 
tion 








ent 


: PRESIDENT appointed under the second resolu- 
Mr on the committee on the part of the Senate Mr. Kenyon, 
Thos MMINS, Mr. Brapy, Mr. Jones, Mr. Reep, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
ae \S, and Mr. THOMPSON. 
ian RENYON, Mr. President, I desire to give notice that at 
on the fa uty E shall ask the Senate to consider resolutions 
The Vi _ public services of Representative Perper. 
Mr KENYe RESIDENT, ‘The notice will be entered. 
Sime os )N. I move, as a further mark of respect to the 
The f the deceased, that the Senate do now adjourn. 
>. m.) the «| Was unanimously agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock 
coneumben Senace adjourned, the adjournment being, under the 
12 191 ‘' resolution of the two Houses, until Monday, January 
» 4914, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 23, 1913. 
SECRETARIES OF EMBASSIES. 

Fred Morris Dearing, of Missouri, now secretary of the lega- 
tion at Brussels, to be secretary of the embassy of the United 
States of America at Madrid, Spain, vice Gustave Scholle, nomi- 
nated to be secretary of the legation at Habana. 

Arthur Mason Jones, of New York, now secretary of the lega- 
tion at Managua, to be second secretary of the embassy of the 
United States of America at St. Petersburg, Russia, vice Fred- 


| erick A. Sterling, nominated to be second secretary of the lega- 


tion at Peking. 

Henry Coleman May, of the District of Columbia, lately secre- 
tary of the legation at Stockholm, to be second secretary of the 
embassy of the United States of America at Tokyo, Japan, vice 
Ralph B. Strassburger. 

Arthur Hugh Frazier, of Pennsylvania, now second secretary 
of the embassy at Vienna, to be second secretary of the embassy 
of the United States of America at Paris, France, vice Sheldon 
Whitehouse, nominated to be secretary of the legation at 
Managua. 

Thomas Hinckley, of the District of Columbia, now secretary 
of the legation and consul general at San Salvador, to be second 
secretary of the embassy of the United States of America at 
Vienna, Austria, vice Arthur Hugh Frazier, nominated to be 
second secretary of the embassy at Paris. 

George T. Summerlin, of Louisiana, now second secretary of 
the legation at Peking, to be second secretary of the embassy of 
the United States of America at Berlin, Germany, vice Willing 
Spencer, nominated to be secretary of the legation at Caracas. 

SECRETARIES OF LEGATIONS. 

James G. Bailey, of Kentucky, now secretary of the legation 
to the Netherlands and Luxemburg, to be secretary of the lega- 
tion of the United States of America at Lisbon, Portugal, vice 
William Whiting Andrews, nominated to be secretary of the 
legation at Berne. 

Francis Munroe Endicott, of Massachusetts, now secretary 
of the legation at Christiania, to be secretary of the lega- 
tion of the United States of America at San Jose, Costa Rica, 
vice M. Marshall Langhorne, nominated to be secretary of the 
legation to the Netherlands and Luxemburg. 

Hugh 8S. Gibson, of California, now secretary of the legation 
at Habana, to be secretary of the legation of the United States 
of America at Brussels, Belgium, vice Fred Morris Dearing, 
nominated to be secretary of the embassy at Madrid. 

Franklin Mott Gunther, of Virginia, now second secretary of 
the embassy at Rio de Janeiro, to be secretary of the legation of 
the United States of America at Christiania, Norway, vice 
Francis Munroe Endicott, nominated to be secretary of the lega- 
tion at San Jose. 

M. Marshall Langhorne, of Virginia, now secretary of the 
legation at San Jose, to be secretary of the legation of the 
United States of America to the Netherlands and Luxemburg, 
vice James G. Bailey, nominated to be secretary of the legation 
at Lisbon. 

Gustave Scholle, of Minnesota, now secretary of the lega- 
tion at Madrid, to be secretary of the legation of the United 
States of America at Habana, Cuba, vice Hugh S. Gibson, nomi- 
nated to be secretary of the legation at Brussels. 

Willing Spencer, of Pennsylvania, now second secretary of the 
embassy at Berlin, to be secretary of the legation of the United 
States of America at Caracas, Venezuela, vice Henry F. Ten- 
nant, nominated to be secretary of the legation and consul 
general at San Salvador. 

William Whiting Andrews, of Ohio, now secretary of the lega- 
tion at Lisbon, to be secretary of the legation of the United 
States of America at Berne, Switzerland, vice William Walker 
Smith, appointed secretary of the legation and consul general 
at Santo Domingo. 

Sheldon Whitehouse, of New York, now second secretary of 
the embassy at Paris, to be secretary of the legation of the 
United States of America at Managua, Nicaragua, vice Arthur 
Mason Jones, nominated to be second secretary of the embassy 
at St. Petersburg. 

Frederick A. Sterling, of Texas, now second secretary of the 
embassy at St. Petersburg, to be second secretary of the lega- 
tion of the United States of America at Peking, China, vice 
George T. Summerlin, nominated to be second secretary of the 
embassy at Berlin. 

Henry F. Tennant, of New York, now secretary of the legation 
at Caracas, to be secretary of the legation and consul general of 
the United States of America at San Salvador, Salvador, vice 
Thomas Hinckley, nominated to be second secretary of the em- 
bassy at Vienna, 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER. 

Judson C. Clements, of Georgia, to be an Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner for a term of seven years from January 1, 1914. 
(Reappointment. ) 

Unirep States ATTORNEY. 

Stuart W. Walker, of West Virginia, to be United States 
attorney for the northern district of West Virginia, vice H. Roy 
Waugh, whose term will expire January 5, 1914. 

PoOsTMASTER. 
VIRGINIA. 

James A. Lawson to be postmaster at Danville, Va., in place 
of Frank D. Lumpkin. 
ber 14, 1912. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
nominations confirmed by the 
1918. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER. 
Judson C. Clements to be an Interstate Commerce Commissioner. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Fred ©€. Kirkendall to be collector of internal revenue for the 
ninth district of Pennsylvania. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYs. 
H. Clay Sharkey to be reeeiver of public moneys at Jackson, 
Miss. 


E ecutive 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
William F. Cummins to be register of the land office at 
Jackson, Miss. 
Unrrep States ATTORNEY. 
Stuart W. Walker to be United States 
nerthern district of West Virginia. 
UNttep States MARSHALS, 
W. T. Dortch to be United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of North Carolina. 
Charles A. Webb to be United States marshal for the west- 
ern district of North Carolina. 
POSTMASTERS. 


attorney for the 


ARIZONA, 
A. T. Pancrazi, Yuma. 
KANSAS, 
R. E. Stotts, Garden City. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Thomas P. Barr, Jackson, 
MISSOURI. 
Robert H. Williams, Louisiana. 
NEW MEXICO. 
L. Pascual Martinez, Taos. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Louis G. Daniels, Newbern. 
R. S. Montgomery, Reidsville. 
John R. Swann, Marshall. 

OHIO. 
Homer Gard, Hamilton. 
George B. Snyder, Youngstown. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, December 23, 1913. 


The House met at 2.30 o’clock p. m. 
‘The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


We thank Thee, our “Mather in heaven, for the star which 


guided the Magi to the little Child cradled in His mother’s arms | rency, the contro! of its volume, oan’ ie 
in the stable of an inn, whose advent had been heralded by the | tribution among the people are vital public functions, 


angelic host praising God and saying, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men”; a star 
prognostic of that light which the little Child subsequently gave 
to the world in a heavenly Father which has been slowly solidi- 
fying the race inte one family; the Child who, as the carpenter’s 
son, dignified honest toil and illustrated in His sublime life and 


character the possibility of perfected manhood and brought to 
light life and immortality. We thank Thee for the Christmas- 
tide which awakens the better angels of our nature and thrills 


the world anew with the angelic chorus. Grant, O most merci- 
fui Father, that it may sound on till every battleship and imple- 
meut of war shall be beaten into plowshares and pruning hooks 
and nations shall have learned the art of living together in 
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peace; that Thy kingdom may come and Thy wili be done 
through the love which came into the world nineteen hundre 
years ago. Take us to our several homes full of the Christe, 
Spirit, that we may carry light to those who sit in darks... 
cheer to those who are disconsolate, hope to those who a>. ;, 
despair, help to the. poor and needy, the widow. the orphan. a 
those down and out; that we may feast our souls on the good 
we have contributed to others. In the Christ spirit. 4, eu, 
avon Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap. 
proved. w 





RECESS. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani: 

that the House stand in recess until 8 o’clock. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks yap 
mous consent that the House stand in recess until 3 o'clock 1. 
| there objection? [After a pause.} The Citair hears none, and 
consequently the House is in recess until 3 o'clock. aT 

AFTER RECESS. 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. ; 


nous consent 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com. 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
| on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7837) to pro 
| vide for the establishment of Federa! reserve banks, to furnish 
| an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial 
| paper, to establish a more effective supervision of banking in 
| the United States, and for other purposes. 
| ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 
| Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re. 
| ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled pill of 
| the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. T7837. An act to provide for the establishment of Federal 
reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to afford meaus of 
rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a more effective 
supervision of banking in the United States, and for other pur 
poses. 


| 





THE CURRENCY. 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, while I am now and always have 
been opposed to the national-bank currency system, I do not 
| believe that there is any foundation for the sudden face about 
of the Wall Street bankers and their eharge that this currency 
is inflexible, inelastic, cumbersome, unworkable, and incapable 
of adaptation to meet the varying demands of business. [ (do 
net accept this sudden ery of alarm and the danger from the 
national-bank currency coming from the special financial inier- 
ests as made in good faith or for a sincere purpose. I do not 
believe our national-bank currency is of itself dangerous and 
fruitful of disaster. I do not believe that this system, which 
only but yesterday was lauded by these same men as the best 
system in the world, has undergone this sudden transformation 
and become to-day the worst system in the world. I do not be 
| lfeve that this system which has stood for a half century with- 
out disclosing the dire effects now charged against it has de 
veloped in the twinkling of an eye an imherent danger and a 
menace to business, “ 

I am conyineed that this sudden change of front, this attack 
upon the national-bank eurreney, begun in 1906, and the panic 
| of 1907 following that attack, were all in pursuance of a delib- 
erate plan and conspiracy to discredit the national-bank cur 
reney that there might be reared upon its ruins a central auto- 
cratic bank under private control, and were made to ey 
| public opinion to sustain and secure the passage of the Aldrc 

currency bill. harges 

I want it understood that I give no credit to these c - 

I am not opposing the national-bank currency upou ' = 
grounds, but upon the that the issue of public A 
and the direction of its fi 


rect ] y 





and as such should 


j > ri ? ‘ 1 
| affecting the general welfare and prosperity cheonent the instrt 


be exercised only by the people themselves 
mentality of government, ee 

This is a seen moment to the people of this — 
is the only time within a half century when !t bas Deel 
sible to restore to them the control of their Ns and 
tofore all attempts at such restoration have been oppe nrrency 
defeated by the adroit claim that the national-bauk ord: but 
was the soundest, most stable, and the best in the oe 
now the breastworks of the money power has ~~ ndent 
down for an assault the many small and ntrol the 
bankersto wrest from them the right to issue 2nd “the bands 
yolume of money and to concentrate such power in 




































« few manipulating fmanciers. The opportunity is ours for 
the people te reclnim their own, and when this bill becomes a | 
low to-day, by the signature of the President, the dream of 50 | 
wear’ of fmancial freedom and imdependence will have become 
| and a full realization. 


actual 
ADJOURNMENT RESOLUTION. 


wr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, there is no further busi- 
ness to transact to-day, but we ean not determine until the | 
genite has passed the Christmas resolution and has messaged | 
it back, and I ask unanimous consent that the House stand in 
recess for five minutes. 

rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the House stand in recess for five minutes, 
ypjection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Is there 
AFTER RECESS. 


The rocess having expired, the House was called to order by 
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Mr. LANGLEY. That is what I want to do: The gentleman 
knows that the time allowed for debate was very limited, and a 
very large majority of gentlemen had no opportunity to say 
anything at all during the debate. 
Mr. MANN. Most of them will stand better with their con- 
stituents if they are not given leave to print. [Laughter.] 
Mr. LANGLEY. I would be willing to take my chances on 


| that. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 
suggestion? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. If you allowed enly five calendar days, they 
would have to print a Recerp when Congress was in recess. 

Mr. MANN. ‘They frequently do that. 

Mr. GARNER. But that is not the best way of doing it. 

Mr. MANN. I recently suggested to the Joint Committee 
on Printing that it correct or change the method of indexing 
the Recorp, so that it would be possible to find something in the 


the Speaker. | index. Under the existing system the index is issued every 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his seeretaries, who also informed the House of | 
Representatives that the President had approved and signed | 
joint resolution of the following title: | 

On December 22, 1913: 

ll. J. Res. 165, Joint resolution for recognition of the services of 
the late David Du B. Gaillard, lieutenant colonel, Corps of En- 
gineers, United States Army, as a member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, and for the relief of Mrs. Katherine Davis 
Gaillard, 

SESSION LAWS OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA (H. DOC. NO. 508). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories, and ordered to be 
printed, the aceompanying doeuments having been sent to the 
Senate: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In accordance with section 20 of the act of Congress entitled 
“An act ‘to ereate a legislative assembly in the Territory of 
Alaska, to confer legislative power thereon, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 24, 1912, I transmit herewith a bound 
volume of the session laws, duly authenticated, containing the 
acts and resolutions of the first session of the 1913 Territorial 
Legislature of Alaska. 

Wooprow WItson. 

Tue Wutre House, December 22, 1913. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. LANGLEY rose. 

the SPEAKER. For what purpose dees the gentleman rise? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I rise to make an inquiry. On yesterday 
the gentleman from Alabama {Mr. Unperwoop] asked unani- 
mous consent that all Members be permitted to extend their 
Tenuirks in the Recorp for five days I asked him at the time 
Whether that meant five legislative days, and I understood him 
to indicate his assent to that. But the Recorp does not show it, 
and I desire to know whether that was the purpose of it. So 
Miny gentlemen are going away for Christmas that unless the 
Privilege be gramted for five legislative days they will not have 
= chance to prepare their remarks. 
me UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, masmuch as the Members 
of the House are going away for the holidays, I shall renew the 
rejiest of yesterday and ask that it be five legislative days. 

‘he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unper- 
ooo} asks unanimous censent that all Members may have five 
“s'sittive days in whieh te extend their remarks on the cur- 
Teney bill. Is there objection? 

\v. MANN, Reserving the right to object, why should we 
Pac the Concressionaz Recorp’in that way with the effusions 
we (ten fn the three weeks’ vacation ? 

Minnie WPERWOOD. Well, I will say to the gentleman from 
ars that I have always believed that it is a very proper 
ci: OF Members of this House to unicate to their con- 
pie their views on the legislative questions that come be- 
ate le House, and I do not think the habit of printing the 
do thine cu actual legislative matters is a bad habit at all. I 
on err the right of printing is sometimes abused by lugging in 
Hone that have nothing to do with the matters before the 
ra But here was a great bill that every man’s constituency 
> “Xerested in, and I think it is a very proper thing to allow 
°ty Member of the House who desires to do so to put im the 


mee views, so that he may explain them to his con- 


two weeks, but the indexes do not carry over, and when you 
want to know whether or not something has been dene and 
ean not locate the date you have to go through a large number 
of indexes. While I think the CoNeressionaL Recorp is well 
indexed, yet no person who indexed anything could ever meet 
the mind of everybody else. 

For instance, there was printed in the Recorp some time ago 
a cow filustration, printed by the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolima {[Mr. TimtMAN}, endeavoring to show to the 
people that the East had milked the cow at the expense of the 
West and South. I dare say there is not a Member of the House 
who could find that under the index. If you would look under 
“illustrations,” you would not find it. If you would look under 
“cow,” you would not find it. If you would look under “ Tr1- 
MAN,” you would not find it. If you would look under “ tariff,” 
you would not find it. It would take some brilliant genius who 
would look under “allegorical cow,” who would find it in the 
index. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I weuld like to put one of our famous blooded Kentucky 
horses in the Recorp, but I do not intend to do it. 

Mr. MANN. Go on and do it, and use it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. I would confine myself to the subject under 
discussion. If we would fix the limit within which speeches 
can be printed from the 12th to the 16th, inclusive, that would 
meet the situation. 

The SPEAKER. Nobody has objected to the request yet. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I know, but he was suggesting objections 
to it. 

Mr. MANN. I was waiting to see if the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BARNwART] was here to protect the Recorp. 

Mr. FAYLOR of Colorado. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois if he does not think we ought to have on 
the front page of the daily CoNerrsstonat Recorp a brief index 
ef the contents of each number? I introduced a resolution of 
that kind in the last Congress and again in this Congress, and 
it would seem to me that it would save the Members of the 
House and other readers of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a 
wonderful amount of time if we could have some clerk prepare 
a brief index, a very brief statement of what is in each daily 
Recorp, so that we could look at it and determine quickly what 
is in it. 

Mr. MANN. You might have an index each day of the REcorD 
of the preceding day, and that might be satisfactory to some 
gentlemen. As for me, I read the Recorp every day, and do 
not need an index. I want to say that the Committee on Print- 
ing thought that the making of as perfect an index as we 
would like te have would be toe expensive, and that it would 
cost in the neighborhood of $150,000 in order to do it, and I 
think they made out a pretty strong case. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will ask the gentleman why it would not 
be practicable to index the Recoxrp on the day that the proceed- 
ings are had? Daily newspapers do it, and it would be a great 
help to have it done. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I can suggest to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas that an index printed on the title-page could not be made 
up until every page of the Reconp was made up and page 
proofs taken. The gentleman knows that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I know tliat is true. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Beeause such an index could be made 
up only after page proofs were taken. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The typographical difficulties of getting up 
an index in a brief space of time are not great. It is a very 
easy matter. It is done in most newspaper offices of the land 
at the time each day when they are the busiest. It eught to be 
done every morning as a convenience to Members of the House. 
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Mr. MANN. 


If you would keep the padding out of the REc- 
orD, you would not need it, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. In newspaper offices a schedule or dummy 
is kept, in morning offices, by the night editor and the night 
city editor, and it is determined by them in advance on what 
page each important story is to be run. The make-up man fol- 
lows this schedule to a large extent, so that even before the last 
page is cast an index of the whole paper may be prepared from 
these schedules. This, of course, can not be done for the REc- 
oRD, because most of the matter must be run in the order it is 
reported, not as an editor or make-up man may wish. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpERWwoop] that Members shall 
have five legislative days in which to print speeches in the ReEc- 
oxpD on the currency bill? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 7837. An act to provide for the establishment of Federal 
reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of 
rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a more effective 


supervision of banking in the United States, and for other pur- | 


and 

H. R. 11003. An act to provide for expenses of representatives 
of the United States at the International Conference for Safety 
of Life at Sea. 


poses ; 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 8142. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew at or 
near Wilmot, Ark. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the concur- 
rent resolution of the Senate No, 12 to print 80,000 copies of the 
Federal reserve act. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bili 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Represeniatives was requested; and 

S. 3484. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,’ ap- 
proved March 8, 1911, being chapter 231 of Thirty-sixth Statutes 
at Large. 

The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had approved and signed bill of the following title: 

On December 22, 19138: 

S. 2689. An act amending an act entitled “An act to increase 
the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the 
enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain 
public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of 
public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the following House concurrent resolution : 

House concurrent resolution 26. 


Resolved, That when the two Houses adjourn December 23, 1913, 
they stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian on Monday, January 12, 
1914. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House, under the order previously made, 
adjourned until Monday, January 12, 1914, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


9 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a joint communication from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Postmaster General of the 19th instant, submit- 
ting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of $1,000,000 for 
enforcing the provisions of the act approved August 24, 1912 
(37 Stats., pp. 551, 553), for improving roads for Rural De- 
livery Service and for extending the benefits of such work to 
communities in which no work has as yet been undertaken 
(H. Doc. No. 508); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimaies of urgent deficiencies in appropriations required by 











that department for the services of the fiscal 
30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 512) ; to the Committee 
and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, sy) 
supplemental estimates of appropriations required for {)yo 
Establishment for the service of the fiscal year ending Jy 
1915 (H. Doe. No. 511); to the Committee on Naval Afr 
ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Cour 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact filed in the 
cause of Thomas B. Scott, administrator of the estate of Ma 
Scott, deceased (H. Doc. No. 510); to the Committee on Wax 
Claims and ordered to be printed. . 


year ending June 
on Appropriations 


litting 
Naval 
he 30, 
ITS and 


t of Claims, 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were dischargeq 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re. 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 844) granting a pension to William A. Rap- 
pelye; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4172) granting an increase of pension to Rebecca 
M. Gaunt; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and ye. 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8799) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
M. Ranes; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and ye- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10321) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles B. Marshman; Committee on Invalid Pensions dis. 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 11242) to amend an act 
entitled “An att to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911, being chapter 231, 
Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11248) to amend an act entitled “An act 
relating to the liability of common carriers by railroad to their 
employees in certain cases,” approved April 22, 1908; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 11244) for the erection 
of a public building at Bath, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 11245) extending to the 
port of Providence, R. I., the privileges of section 1 of the act 
approved June 10, 1880, governing the immediate transportation 
of dutiable merchandise without appraisement; to the Cou- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11246) for 
the restoration of annuities to the Medawakanton and Walpa- 
koota (Santee) Sioux Indians, declared forfeited by the act 
of February 16, 1863; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A Dill (H. R. 11247) to authorize 
the survey, platting, dedication, sale, and rental of the tide- 
lands and the harbor area in front of and adjoining the town of 
Juneau, Alaska, and for other purposes; to the Committee ou 
the Public Lands. ; 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11248) creating a 
Fidelity Division in the Treasury Department, providing a bond- 
ing system for disbursing officers, and for other purposes col- 
nected therewith; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11249) to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to acquire and diffuse among the 
people of the United States information looking to better mark- 
ets for farm products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 11250) 
ing for the improvement of the harbor at Peekskill, 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11251) providing for the survey of ! ’ 
harbor of Haverstray, N. ¥.; to the Committee on Rivers a" 
Harbors. - status 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 11252) to fix the number, stal 
and compensation of chaplains of the United States Navy; 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. he See- 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H, R. 11253) authorizing 1" '" 
retary of the Interior to sell to the town of Tempe, Cou 
tract of land containing road-making material; to the 
mittee on the Public Lands. the limit 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 11254) to aperense estes 
of cost for the erection and completion of the Uni 


provid- 
N. Y.; 




















1913. 


post-office building at Mandan, N. Dak.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Ry Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois (by request): A bill (H. R. 
11255) to terminate certain special privileges and advantages 
heretofore conferred by Congress and not disturb any existing 
right in money or property, but in the future to favor the United 
states Government, for the benefit of all the people equitably, 
to the same extent that Congress has by law in the past favored 
the members of the Money Trust exclusively ; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Ry Mr. ESTOPINAL: Resolution (H. Res. 360) to ascertain 
the rate of duty to be imposed upon Cuban sugar imported 
after March 1, 1914; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Rv Mr. BOWDLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 183) to au- 
thorize the Seeretary of Commerce to investigate the condition 
of trade in China for the purpose of determining the desira- 
pility of establishing there a permanent exposition of the prod- 
uets of the United States of America; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 184) to sus- 
pend the provision exempting coastwise vessels from payment 
of tolls in the Panama Canal «ct, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Pereign Commerce. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were intreduced 
and severally referred as follows : 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 11256) granting relief and 
an honorable discharge to Jacob Barger; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (HM. R. 11257) to compensate the 
Taylor Dredging Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 11258) granting an increase of 
pension to Mollie BE, Jenkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R, 11259) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Joseph S. Wiley; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11260) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Hudson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'HATR: A bill (H. R. 11261) granting a pension 
to William W. Mullenix ; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 11262) granting an increase 
. pension to John H, Koenig; to the Committee on Invalid 

,ensions., 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 11263) granting an increase of 
— to William D. Grove; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 11264) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of John Delaney ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11265) granting a pension to John De- 
laney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 11266) for the 
Tellef of the dependent widow of Charles Conklin; to the Com- 
lhittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 11267) granting a pension to 
El 41 J. Elliott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 11268) granting an in- 


= aa pension to Louisa M. Buchanan; to the Committee on 
hvalid Pensions, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 


on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

__.¥ Mr. BOOHER: Petitions of Fred Marlatt, F. H. Oswald, 

0 a othes cilizens of Atchison County, Mo., favoring the 

ee House bill 10080, known as the Lindquist bill; to the 
th ee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

to. alr. BRITTEN: Memorial of the Chicago Association of 

at merce, in reference to the reclassifying of salaries of assist- 

fire’ s,s ers @nd employees, the clerical grade of which is 

Ofien scene classification; to the Committee on the Post 
oe Post Reads, 

x " tr. EAGAN: Petition of Capt. R. J. Barrett, of Hoboken, 

the Coe esting against the passage of the seamen’s bill; to 
Ry ge the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Disidiens ta, 'ZGERALD: Memorial of the Manufacturers and 

tax law - mS Po Association of New York, relative to the income- 
Also. tienen Committee on Ways and Means. 

the Dic - mera of Randall Highlands Citizens’ Association of 

a of Columbia, protesting against the removal of fire 
» to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


mitte 


Company 
o 
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Also, memorial of the New Jersey Bankers’ Associntion, rela- 
tive to the currency bill; to the Committee on Bankimg and 
Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Washington Board of Trade, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Retail Merchants’ Association, pro- 
testing against any change in the half-and-half principle of the 
act of 1878; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petitions of the directors of the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade, the Chamber of Commerce, and the Retail 
Merchants’ Association, protesting against any change in the 
half-and-half principle of the act of 1878; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Frederick County, Md., favoring the passage of House bill 5308, 
relative to mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LINDQUIST (by request) : Petition of citizens of the 
ninth district of the State of Missouri, favoring the passage of 
the Lindquist pure fabric and leather bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Petition of sundry citizens of the first con- 
gressional district of the State of Missouri, favoring the passage 
of House bill 10080, to prohibit the misbranding of articles 
made from fabric, leather, rubber, etc.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: Petition of business men of 
Aberdeen, Westminster, Havre de Grace, New Windsor, and 
Cockeyville, all in the State of Maryland, favoring the passage 
of House bill 53808, relative to mail-order houses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THACHER: Memorial of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Mass., protesting against the segregation of colored clerks in 
the departments at Washington; to the Committee on the Dis 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of the Hornell Chamber of 
Commerce, of Hornell, N. Y., favoring the application of the 
railroads for a reasonable imcrease in freight rates; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILAAS. Petitions of sundry citizens of Alger. 
Ada, and McGuffey, State of Ohio, favoring the passage of 
House bill 3508, relative to mail-order houses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Belle Center and Findlay, 
Ohio, favoring the passage of a bill prohibiting the misbranding 
of articles made from fabric, leather, or rubber; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Fereign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Monnay, January 12, 1914. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee presenting ourselves as 
the objects of Thy tender mercy and of Thy constant care, made 
as we believe to receive revelations of Thyself, and with our 
highest function to give back into the heart of God self- 
revelations in response to all the expressions of Thy love for us. 
Thou hast saved us with an everlasting salvation, and Thon 
dost permit us to place our soul and body upon Thine altar us 
a living sacrifice in expression of our sense of infinite gratitude 
to Thee. 

Thou hast brought us to the beginning of a new year. Thou 
dost call us forth into the wntredden paths of the days and 
months before us. We desire to have our life adjusted to God, 
to have our lives God-centered, that there may be light along 
the pathway at every step that we take, in the sacred trust 
which Thou hast committed to us not only for our personal life 
but for this great Nation. 

So may we be obedient to the will of God and keep in step 
with God’s forward movement, that we may work out Thy 
divine program for us as a people. Let Thy blessings rest upon 
every Senator in this honorable body. Give them Thy personal 
cemfort and guidance and blessing, and lead them in the dis- 
charge of their public duty according to Thine own gracious 
will. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

Henry Casor Leper, a Senator from the State of Massachu- 
setts, appeared in his seat to-day. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, December 23, 
1913, was read and approved. 


THE COMMERCE COURT, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney General, transmitting a letter from the 


presiding judge of the United States Commerce Court calling 
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attention to a typographical error in a statement of expendi- 
tures of the appropriations for the maintenance of the United 
States Commerce Court previously transmitted, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


WIND RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION (H,. DOC, NO, 516). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of reports received by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs from the superintendent of the Shoshone Indian School 
and the assistant engineer of the Shoshone irrigation project 
in Wyoming relative to the construction of roads and bridges 
on the Wind River Indian Reservation, etc., 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


TRAVEL OF EMPLOYEES OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS (H. DOC. NO, 574). 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 


tion from the Librarian of Congress, transmitting, pursuant to | 
law, a detailed statement of all expenses of attendance of offi- | 
| Doc. No. 546) ; 


cers or employees of the Library of Congress at meetings or 
conventions that have been incurred from June 30, 1913, to 
December 1, 1913, which, with the accompanying paper, was 


referred to the Committee on the Library and ordered to be | 


printed. 


TRAVEL OF EMPLOYEES OF THE 


NO, 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, trans- 


DISTRICT 


575), 


OF COLUMBIA (H. DOC, 


which, with the | é ‘ 
| in the annexed findings by the court relating to the 
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mitting a report from the auditor of the District of Columbia | 


showing expenses incurred and paid by the District of Columbia 


for certain of its employees in attending meetings of associations | 


or conventions under authority of the commissioners from June 
30 to December 1, 1913, 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed, 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS, 


JANUARY 12 
a 
The cause of the trustees of the Christian Church of Crab 
Orchard, Ky., v. The United States (8, Doc. No. 356) - . 
The cause of Marion C. Thompson v. The United State 
Doc. No. 354); and 
The cause of the trustees of Porter Female Academy, of 
liamson County, Tenn., v. The United States (8. Doc. No 
The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to bo 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica. 
tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trays. 
mitting findings of fact and conclusions of law filed under the 
act of January 20, 1885, in the French spoliation claims set out 


following 


8 (§. 


Wil- 
ino 
Ove), 

papers, 
printed, 


causes : 
The vessel sloop Eliza, Reuben McFarlane, master (H. Doc 


| No. 551); 


The vessel ship Jefferson, William Freeman, waster (H. Doe 
No. 554); . 
The vessel schooner Bellona, Samuel Thomson, master (] 


The vessel schooner John, Asher Cooke, master (H. Doc. No. 
545) ; 

The vessel ship Pigou, James Sinclair, master (H. Doc. N 
553) ; 


The vessel schooner Gideon, Benjamin Lunt, master (H. 


| No. 544); 


The vessel brig Jay, Atkins, master (H. Doc. No. 529): 

The vessel brig Sally, Paul Simpson, master (H. Doe. No. 
528) ; 

The vessel schooner Mcrcury, James Stone, master (H. 
No. 543); 

The vessel schooner Richmond, Solomon Steed, master 


| Doc. No. 542); 


which, with the accompanying paper, | 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica-| _ +4 
| No. 541); 


tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusions 
of law filed by the court in the following causes: 


The vessel brig Esperanza, David Travers, master (H. 
No. 527); 

The vessel 
550) ; 

The vessel schooner Benevolence, John Ring, master 


ship Joseph, Wenry W. Bool, master (H. Doc. N 
(4. 


The vessel ship Diana, William Clark, master (H. Doc. N 


| 549) ; 


The cause of Mary L. Singleton, widow of William Singleton, | 
master (H. Doc. No. 540); 


deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 348); 

The cause of Lorenzo D. Jameson v. The United States (S. 
Doc. No. 347): 

The cause of Sarah J. Whitson, widow of Ira K. Whitson, de- 
ceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 346); 

The cause of Sarah E. Watson et al., heirs of Joseph E. 
Murphy, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No, 345) ; 

The cause of John R. Porter v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 


The vessel schooner Two Friends, William Van Renseluer 


The vessel schooner Adventure, John Compton, master 
Doc. No. 539); 

The vessel schooner /tlantic, Joshua Bointon, master (H. 
No. 538) ; 

The vessel schooner Lark, Robert Geiver, master (II. Doc. N 
537) ; 

The vessel sloop Eliza, Thomas Payne, master (H. Doe. \ 


| BBS); 


The cause of Isabelle E. Bacon, one of the heirs of William R. | 526) 
| da) 5 


Marsh, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 348) ; 


The cause of Joseph Benton McCue, son and sole heir of | 


William 
No. 344); 


B. McCue, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. 


‘The cause of Anna Voshell, widow (remarried) of Philemon | 


Green, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 350); 
The cause of Carrie G. Legg and Fred J. Graves, children and 


The vessel brig Recovery, Isaac Isaacs, master (H. Doc. \ 


The vessel brig Pearl, Thomas Horton, master (H. Doc. N 
525) ; 

The vessel schooner Molly Farlie, Thomas Williaims, master 
(H. Doe. No. 536) ; 


The vessel brig Hiram, Grindal Gardner, master (H. Doe. N°. 


| 524); 


sole heirs of Judson H. Graves, deceased, v. The United States | 


(S. Doc. No. 349); 

The cause of Therese Criswell, widow of Hanson Criswell, v. 
The United States (8S. Doc. No. 338) ; 

The cause of Josephine M. Hensel, sister, and Charles B. 
Martin, brother, of Edwin B. Martin, deceased, v. The United 
States (S. Doc. No. 340); 

The cause of William H. White v. The United States (S. Doe. 
No. 352): 

The cause of Alice Waggoner Burns, Rosa Waggoner Eccles- 
ton. George W. Waggoner, and Rena M. Waggoner, grand- 
chi'dren and sole heirs of Hartwell L. Turner, deceased, v. The 
United States (S. Doe. No. 341); 

The cause of St. James Protestant Episcopal Church, of Cul- 
peper County, Va., v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 339); 

‘rhe cause of J. H. Maratta, administrator of the estate of 
Caleb Maratta, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 
BOT) ; 

The cause of Ambrose 
States (S. Doc. No. 351); 

The cause of Hosea E. West, Sarah Parnell, Simeon J. West, 


and Mary Hensley, heirs of H. West, deceased, vs The United 
States (S. Doc. No. 342) ; 


D. Vallandingham v. The United 


The vessel schooner Patriot, Abner Hammett, master (H. 
No. 535) ; 

The vessel sloop Panger, Isaac Judson, master (HH. Doe. - 
557) ; 

The vessel brig Industry, Benjamin Bowland, master (HL. 
No. 523); 

The vessel brig Luna, William Milbery, master 
522) ; 

The vessel schooner Industry, John Waite, master (i. 
No. 5534); se 

The vessel ship Commerce, Tobias Ham, master (I!. Doe. - 


(HI. Doe. N 


| 548) ; 


The vessel schooner Delight, Orlando Dana, muster (H. Doe. 


No. 533) ; 
The vessel ship Ann and Mary, Thomas Hunt, masier 
No. 552); 
The vessel schooner Three Friends, Joseph Ruther 
ter (H. Doc. No. 532); 
The vessel brig Jris, Farrand Clark, master (H. Doc. 
The vessel sloop Catharine, Hugh Peterson, meste! 
No. 555) ; 
The vessel sloop Rising Sun, Jesse Betts, maste! 
556) ; 


(H., Doe. 
ford, mis 


_ No. 521); 
(H. Doe. 


(H. Doe. No. 
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The vessel ship Polly, Adam Pervis, master (H. Doe. No. 547) ; 

a4 yessel schooner Chance, Ichabod Goodrich, master (H. 
oc, No. 581). 

vrne forezoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 

referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


VESSEL BRIG “ RENSALAER” (H. DOC. NO. 530). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law and opinion 
fled by the court under the act of January 20, 1885, in the 
rreuch spoliation claims set out in the annexed findings and 
opinion by the court relating to the vessel brig Rensalaer, James 
Mitchell, master, which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


\ message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 


signed the enrolled bill CH. R. 8142) to authorize the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of a bridge across the Bayou 
Rartholomew, at or near Wilmot, Ark., and it was thereupon 


signed by the Vice President. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the State 
Administrators of Vocational Education in conference in New 
York City, December 18, 1913, praying for the enactment of 
evislation authorizing the President to appoint a commission to 
consider the need and report a plan for national aid to voca- 
tional education, which was referred to the Committee on 
Acriculture and Forestry. 

Ife also presented petitions of the Central Labor Union of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; of Branch 3, Socialist Body, Twenty-second 
Assembiy District, of Kings County, N. Y.; of the Saugus So- 
cialist Club, of Massachusetts; and of Vorhees Township, 
Branch No. 1, Socialist Party, o& Gibbsboro, N. J.; and of the 
Socialist Party of Bay County, Mich., praying that an investi- 
gition be made into the conditions existing in the Michigan 
copper country, which were referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

He also presented memorials of Andrew Jackson Branch, 
American Continental League, of Cincinnati, Ohio; of Local 
Branch, American Continental League, of Rochester, N. Y.; of 
Matthew Thornton Branch, American Continental League, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; of Jefferson Branch, American Continental 
League, of New Bedford, Mass.; of the Robert Emmet Literary 
Society, of Wilmerding, Pa.; of Washington Branch, American 
Continental League of Youngstown, Ohio; of George Washing- 
ton Branch, American Continental League, of Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
of Andrew Jackson Branch, American Continental League, of 
Wilmerding, Pa.; of the Jefferson Club of the Seventeenth 
Ward, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; of the Affiliated Branches of the 
Ainerican Continental League, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; of Abraham 
Lincoln Branch, American Continental League, of Brooklyn, 
\. Y.; of Commodore Perry Branch, American Continental 
League, of Jersey City, N. J.; of the United Irish American 
Socleties of Greater New York; and of Thomas Jefferson 


Branch, American Continental League, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
'ehonustrating against an appropriation being made for the cele- 
bratic n of the so-called 100 years of peace among Wnglish- 
For es peoples, which were referred to the Committee on 
roreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of the National Convention of 
Tisurance Commissioners, held at New York, N. ¥., Decem- 


ber 16, 19133, praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for the testing and improvement of fire-retarding devices, which 
br neteraae to the Committee on Standards, Weights, and 
“an OLI\ ER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pitts- 
oo i, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation granting 
Tellef to persons who served in the United States Military Tele- 
oe Corps during the Civil War, which was referred to the 
ommittee on Pensions. 
aon presented a memorial of the Commercial Club of Far- 
Uni i., remonstrating against the proposed dissolution of the 
hited States Steel Corporation, which was referred to the Com- 
a on the Judiciary. 
Br ee presented a petition of Local Union No. 1186, United 
ie of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Pitts- 
shipme on praying for the enactment of legislation to locate 
Which - of foodstuffs which have been held in cold storage, 
“4 was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 


LI—95 





He also presented a memorial of the Produce Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to-lecate shipments of foodstuffs which have been held in 
cold storage, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Order of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, assembled in joint union session at Freedeim, 
Pa., praying for an investigation into the recent strike in the 
Calumet district, in Michigan, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented memorials of the Robert Emmet Literary 
Society, of Wilmerding; of the Andrew Jackson Branch, Ameri- 
can Continental League, of Wilmerding; of the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Branch, American Continental League, of Philadelphia; of 
the Matthew Thornton Branch, American Continental League, 
of Philadelphia; and of the affiliated branches of the American 
Continental League of Pittsburgh, all in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against an appropriation being made for 
the celebration of the so-called one h.-.dred years of peace 
among English-speaking peoples, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Daughters of 
Liberty of Quincy, N. H., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing an educational test for immigrants to this coun- 
try, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Berlin, 
N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to employ additional architectural 
aid in the construction of the public buildings of the country, 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. On behalf of my colleague | Mr. 
WARREN], who is necessarily absent, I present a memoria! of 
sundry citizens of Wyoming, pretesting against the passage of 
the so-called Sunday observance bill, which I move be referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (for Mr. WARREN) presented resolu- 
tions adopted by Local Union No. 905, of Reliance; of Local 
Union No. 2174, of Rock Springs; and of Local Union No. 2312, 
United Mine Workers of America, of Dietz, all in the State of 
Wyoming, favoring the appointment of a committee to make Fed- 
eral investigation of the conditions in the copper-mining regions 
of the State of Michigan, which were referred to the Comimiitee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also (for Mr. WARREN) presented resolutions adopted by 
Local Union No. 2298, district 22, United Mine Workers of 
America, of Rock Springs, Wyo., and of Local Union No. 2700, 
United Mine Workers of America, of Crosby, Wyo., favoring 
the enactment of legislation to make lawful certain agreements 
between employers and laborers and persons engaged in agri- 
culture or horticulture and to limit the issuing of injunctions 
in certain cases, and for other purposes, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Hastings, Nebr., praying for the enactment of legislation to fur- 
ther restrict immigration, which was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Lincoln, 
Crawford, and Scotch View, all in the State of Nebraska, re- 
monstrating against the enactment of legislation compelling the 
observation of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of 
Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented petitions of the 
mayor and common council and of the Board of Trade of Sea 
Bright, N. J., praying that an appropriation be made for the 


construction of a retaining wall or bulkhead to protect the shore 
front at that place, which were referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


Mr. JACKSON. I present a resolution adopted by the Edu- 
eational Association of the Methodist Episcopal Church in an- 
nual session at Hackettstown, N. J., which I ask may be read. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read and or- 
dered to lie on the table, as follows: 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J., January 8, 191}. 


The Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
annual session, representing about 70 universities, colleges, and higher 
schools in every oe of the United States, respectfully request the 
appropriate committees of the Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled to include the provisions of the amendment to 
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Senate bill No. 3091, as offered by Senator Jackson, of Maryland, on 
December 13, 1913, thus guarantecing an equitable division of 
funds appropriated in the bill as between the races. 

Resolved further, That we commend the stand of Senator Jackson 
in this particular, 

J. R. Harker, 
President of the Association, 
President of Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Il, 
C, A. FULMER, 
Secretary, Chancellor of Nebraska Wesleyan 
niversity, Lincoin, Nebr. 

Mr. BURTON presented a memorial of the Board of Trade 
of Dover, Ohio, remonstrating against the proposed dissolu- 
tion and destruction of the United States Steel Corporation, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the board of directors of 
the Business Men’s Clubs of Cincinnati, Ohio, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation providing for the legali- 
zation of trade unions and prohibiting injunctions in certain 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Ohio Valley Druggists’ 
Association, praying for the enactment of legislation recogniz- 
ing and establishing the system of uniform prices on trade- 
marked and branded goods, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dayton, 
Ohio, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution granting the right of suffrage to women, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Marion, 
Ohio, praying that the application of the railroads be granted 
for such reasonable increase of freight rates as may be neces- 
sary to cover the increased cost of operation brought about by 
the numerous demands made upon them, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Van Wert, 
Ohio, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation an- 
nulling the civil-service status of assistant postmasters, which 
was referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment. 

He also presented a petition of the City Council of Columbus, 
Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation authorizing the 
telegraph and telephone companies to be owned by the Govern- 
ment, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Pen- 
nington County, Minn., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of 
rest in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Minneapolis Association 
of Credit Men, praying that an appropriation be made for the 
erection of levees along the Mississippi River for the protection 
from flood waters, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of the congregation of the Eden 
Prairie Presbyterian Church, of the Woman's Missionary So- 
ciety of the First Presbyterian Church of Minneapolis, of the 
congregations of the Presbyterian Church of Bloomington, of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Minneapolis, of the Presby- 
terian congregations of Crystal Bay, Long Lake, and Maple 
Plain, all in the State of Minnesota, praying for the passage of 
the so-called antipolygamy bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present resolutions adopted by the 
Seattle Rotary Club, of the State of Washington, which I ask 
may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

tesolution from Seattle Rotary Club. 


Whereas Alaska is conceded to be a land of great but undeveloped re- 
sources: and 

Whereas first among these resources are vast fields of coal—anthracite, 
semibituminous, and bituminous—as good as any coal in the world 
and suitable for the use of the battleship fleet of the Navy of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the coal now used by the Pacific Ficet is brought from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast around Cape Horn in foreign ships and 
at great expense; and 

Whereas the opening of the Panama Canal and the coming expansion of 
the commerce of the United States on the Pacific Ocean and the more 
extended operations of the Navy on the waters of the Pacific Ocean 
will necessitate the assembling of vast quantities of coal for use not 
only in time of peace but as supply in preparation for possible war; and 

Whereas these fields are now owned by all the people and are now being 
opened up by the Department of Mines for the use of the Navy; and 

Whereas because of these facts the people of the Pacific coast are unani- 
mous in agreeing that the first great necessity in the opening up and 
development of Alaska—the one thing which would be of the greatest 
material benefit not only to the ople of Alaska and the Pacific 
coast but to the people of the whole country is the building and 
operation of a railread to her great coal fields in order that the coal 
from the same may be made available for the battleships of our coun- 
try as well as the commerce of the world; and that the second great 


cases, 


| taken up for early consideration at the 


J ANUARY 12, 


cs 
necessity ts the continuation of such a railroad connec 
open ports with her great interior river systems an 
quate transportation provide the foundation upon which to do 
her vast dormant mineral and agricultural possibilities for th. } 
of the whole country: Therefore be it . 


Resolved, That the Rota Club of the city of 5 7 : 
indorse the plan of railroad construction in ihe ee hereby 
braced in the bills on this subject In the House of Representati. °" 
the Senate of the United States which have already been recom oy." 
for passage, having recefved the approval of the Committe. 
ritories in both the House and Senate, respectively, believing ti. -° 
so authorized to be such as all broad-minded men interested jn ¢) =n 
velopment of this country can approve. ae Ge 
Epitomized these bills authorize the appropriation of $35,000 000 
$40, ,000 for the building of railroads in Alaska under and by ii te 
tion of ‘the President of the United States. All details ac ty fut 
out the same and the selection of routes, ete., are left to the Presque 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is given authority over the »-.4: 
when constructed. The appropriation for construction is to be —- 
by a proportion of all moneys derived from the sale of public ae 
~— the coal or mineral therein contained or the timber thereon be it 
urther oT 
Resolved, That the rotary clubs of the United States be requested 
take such favorable action in regard to the purpose of these nescletien 
as may be deemed advisable and to make such action known to a1] of the 
Members of Congress from their respective States, , " 


WM. T. Perkins, 
Chairman 
Cc. G. Herryer, ? 
BE. G. SHorrock, 
0. L. Capman, 
Committee, 
Ciaupe H. Eckanrr, 
President. 
W. A. Granam, Jr., 
Secretary, 


ting one of her 
d thus by ade. 
velop 
benefit 


ALASKA, 
(From Seattle Rotary Club.) 


The United States purchased Alaska from Russia in 1867, paying 
therefor $7,200,000. Since that time the Government has expended ap- 
proximately $40,000,000 in administering a so-called government there 
and in the building of roads, aids to navigation, ete., making a total 
expenditure for Alaska, including its purchase price, of approximately 
$50,000,000. Due to the fortitude and courage of American pioneers, 
we have taken from the land and waters of Alaska products valued at 
approximate] 500,000,000, leaving a balance in favor of Alaska of 
about $450,000,000. It has ere a profitable business transaction. 

The Government of the Unit States has sent trained experts to 
Alaska, who have made exhaustive reports on the vast undeveloped 
resources of that Seer It is known that the greatest fisheries of 
the world to-day are in Alaskan waters; it is known that both anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal exists there in quantity and quality equal to 
the great coal fields of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Representa- 
tives of the Agricultural Department have grown wheat of the finest 
quality at the junction of the Tanana and Yukon Rivers, producing 50 
to 60 bushels an acre. Agricultural experts have estimated that there 
are 64,000,000 acres of farming and grazing lands in Alaska, with 1 
soil more productive and a climate more salubrious than may be found 
in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, or Finland, which countries are in prac- 
tically the same latitude. ‘These countries do not contain more than 
one-half the same agricultural and grazing area that is found in Alaska, 
and yet they maintain a population of twelve to fifteen million people. 

About 12 years ago the Government purchased and sent to Alaska 
1,200 reindeer. These have increased in number until we now have 
about 40,000 head. It is estimated that the great area north of the 
Yukon River will maintain 10,000,000 reindeer with scarcely a dollar of 
expense on the part of the United States. These reindeer will live on the 
moss that Pee in that country, become fat and sleek, and by 
proper and judicious business methe@s can be made to supply a large 
amount of the meat meeded by the people of the United States. — 

These few references only give a hint of the unlimited possibilities of 
Alaskan resources when properly developed. 

But these great resources are of little use without proper transporta- 
tion facilities. There is no doubt but that individual capital and er 
terprise would develop these resources, providing the interests furnish- 
ing the capital could monopolize Alaska’s great resources. But it is 
evident that the people of the United States have determined not ' 
permit the monopolization of the resources of that great Territory 
which nature intended for all the of the United States. As * 
result, no effort is being put forth at the present time by private enter 
prise to build railroads and furnish the necessary transportation facilt 
ties to encourage development. Men who have invested their mop ; 
there, others who have given this matter profound consideration, S 
who have the best interests of the people of Alaska as well as 0 = 
United States at heart, and who have no pecuniary interests to a= 
serve, have reached the conclusion that if we are to have transportatlt 
facilities in that great Territory so as to encourage Cee Gov: 
insure equitable and fair freight and passenger rates that bie 
ernment of the United States must be upon to build the niver 
sary railroads from tidewater to the coal fields and the grea 
basins in the interior, lines and 

Bills authorizing the President to construct such railway f aa 
appropriating $40,000,000 therefor were introduced in both Horeeorial 
Congress in April, 1913. Hearings were had before the ioe of 
Committees of both Houses, a favorable to the je United 
these bills came from both committees. The President 0 their warm 
States and the Secretary of the Interior have both age to be 
approval to these bills. ‘y are on the calendars of bot ¢ Con- 
next regular session 0 
Jubs of the United 

wil! urge 4 

se 

in the construction of rail: 
add a billion dollars to our ne 


poss in December. We h that th 
tates will lend us their in ce and 
Representatives in Congress to favor the e 
We believe the expenditure of 
way transportation lines in Alaska t now lie 
tional wealth and bring into use reser. We ask | 
untouched and in many instances are gz to waste. s ing 10 
support in behalf of the Government railroad bills now, oeatt ia 
Congress, believing that the early of these os 

the early development of Alaska’s wonderful rr the 
augment the commercial and industrial growth of a 
United States. 


people of the 











1914. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present resolutions adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cordova, Alaska, which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. — 

There veing no objection, the resolutions were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CorpovA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Cordova, Alaska. 


Whereas the unfortunate conditions which have existed in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska cones the past few years make it imperative that 
Government aid should be extended in the construction of railroads 
within the Territory, which would prove a stimulus to the develop- 
ment of the rich resources of the country ; 


{nd whereas @ measure generally known as the Chamberlain-Wicker- 
“sham bill, which provides for the expenditure of $35,000,000 or 
340,000,000 for the purposes of railroad construction in Alaska has 


heen favorably reported in the United States Senate and agreed to 
by the House Committee on Territories ; 
4nd whereas most of the Representatives in Congress from the Western 
“"States, as well as the commercial bodies of the Pacific coast, have 
viven a Willing, earnest, and vigorous su rt to the measure provid- 
ing for railroad construction in Alaska: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Cordova Chamber of Commerce cordially indorses 
the bill referred to as being the most practicable means as an aid to the 
development of the Territory, and commends in grateful appreciation 
the efforts that have been put forth in support of this measure by the 
Representatives in Congress and the commercial bodies of Seattle and 
other ci and be it further 

Resolved, That the western Members of Congress be earnestly re- 

rested and urged to put forth every pee effort to secure the 

ssage of the Chamberlain-Wickersham bill during the early days of 
the new session to begin on December 1, as the needs of Alaska are 
imperative and present conditions deplorable. 

: H. A. Suater, President. 

NATHANAEL GREENE, Secretary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Portland, Oreg., praying for the enactment of legislation 
granting relief to persons who served in the United States Mili- 
tury Telegraph Corps during the Civil War, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a memorial of the Socialist Club of 
Sangus, Mass., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to further restrict immigration, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Worcester, Mass., remonstrating against the adoption of certain 
provisions of the income-tax law, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a memorial of George Washington Branch, 
American Continental League, of Pittsfield, Mass., and a memo- 
rial of Jefferson Branch, American Continental League, of New 
Bedford, Mass., remonstrating against an appropriation being 
mide for the so-called celebration of “One hundred years of 
peace among English-speaking peoples,’ which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Local Union No. 229, 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, of Boston, and of the Central 
Libor Union of Springfield, all in the State of Massachusetts, 
jraying for an investigation into the mining conditions of the 
copper districts in Michigan, which were referred to the Com- 
lnittee on Edueation and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Massachusetts 
Association of Sealers of Weights and Measures, favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing for uniformity of weights 
and ineasures throughout the yarious States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Standards, Weights, and Measures. 

He also presented resolutions of the national legislation com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade of Springfield and of the Women’s 
Fducational and Industrial Union of Boston, all in the State 
of Massachusetts, favoring the passage of the so-called Lever 
‘gricultural extension bill, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution of the board of directors of 
Boston ¢ redit Men’s Association, favoring the enactment of 
‘egislation for the prevention of floods throughout the country, 
= ‘h was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

. He ‘so presented petitions of sundry citizens of Massachu- 
_._» lavoring the enactment of legislation to make lawful cer- 
— agreements between employers and laborers, and persons 
“gaged in agrieulture or horticulture, and to limit the issuing 
- ‘Njunctions in certain cases, and for other purposes, which 
- ref rred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
m.. “so presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Athol, 
pelling te nstratians against the enactment of legislation com- 
aa : Ae observalice of Sunday as a day of rest in the Dis- 
Senn olumbia, which was referred to the Committee on the 

Strict of Columbia. 
te oe ‘KI NS presented a petition of General George A. Cus- 
Oaki . ‘|. No, 22, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of 

“sand, Cal, praying for the enactment of legislation to fur- 


ther restrict immigration, which was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 


cities ; 
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He also presented a petition of the Board of Supervisors of 
Crescent City, Cal., praying that an appropriation be made for 
the construction and maintenance of a breakwater at that place, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Los Angeles, Cal., praying that an appropriation be made for 
the construction of a breakwater and for the improvement of 
the harbor at Crescent City, in that State, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to provide for the registration of, with collectors of internal 
revenue, and to impose a special tax upon all persons who pro- 
duce, import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dispense, sell, 
distribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, etc., which was 
referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

He also presented a petition of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the Pacific Coast, praying for the reorganization 
of the United States Army, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. ; 

He also presented a petition of the California Branch of the 
American School Peace League, praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing for the suspension for one year of the 
naval construction program, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. ROOT presented memorials of sundry citizens of New 
York, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation com- 
pelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Holly, Battle Creek, Union City, Lansing, and Flint, all in the 
State of Michigan, remonstrating against the enactment of leg- 
islation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
in the District of Columbia, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented the petition of Rena L. Miner, president 
of the Michigan Department of Army Nurses of the Civil War, 
praying for the passage of the so-called Army nurse pension 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. NORRIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hast- 
ings, Nebr., praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Daughters of Lib- 
erty of Ansonia, Conn., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing an educational test for immigrants to this coun- 
try, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Connecticut, praying for the enactment of legislation 
authorizing Federal control of the water powers on the public 
domain, which was referred to the Committee on the Conserva- 
tion of Natural Resources. 

Mr. CLAPP presented a petition of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, praying that an appropriation be made for the erection 
of a monument to the memory of Lieut. William 8S. Cox, United 
States Navy, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 

He also presented petitions of the Commercial Clubs of Thief 
River Falls, Roseau, Warroad, Roosevelt, International Falls, 
Spooner, and Baudette, all in the State of Minnesota, praying 
that an appropriation be made to aid in improvements, fire pro- 
tection, and drainage of unentered Chippewa lands on the ceded 
Red Lake Reservation in Minnesota, which were referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. LODGE presented the memorial of William E. Bliss. 
Cc. BE. Palmer, and 86 other citizens of Massachusetts remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation compelling the 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Colum- 
bia, which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association of Massachusetts, favoring an increase 
and the readjustment of the salaries of rural letter carriers, 
and recommending certain changes in that service, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of George Washington Branch, 
American Continental League, of Pittsfield, and of Jefferson 
Branch, American Continental League, of New Bedford, all in 
the State of Massachusetts, remonstrating against an appropria- 
tion being made for the celebration of 100 years of peace with 
England, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Massachusetts Association 
of Sealers of Weights and Measures, praying for the enact- 
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ment of legislation regulating weights and measures through- 
out the country, which was referred to the Committee on Stand- 
ards, Weights, and Measures. 

fe also presented a petition of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union of Boston, Mass., 
mining conditions in Michigan, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a memorial of Liberty Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Yakima County, Wash., remonstrat- 
ing against raising the embargo on potatoes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He presented a resolution adopted by the Spokane 
County Rural Letter Carriers’ Association of Washington, favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation increasing the salaries of rural 
letter carriers, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Trades and Labor Council 
of North Yakima, Wash... praying for the passage of the so- 
called Alaska railroad bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Washington, praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
an educational test for immigrants to this country, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of Spokane Camp, No. 2, Sons of 
Veterans, of Washington, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for an increase in the military and naval forces 
of the United States and for the preparation of boys in the 
high schools of the country for such purpose, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


also 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill 
sell certain department publications and to provide for crediting 
the department’s printing allotment with the preceeds; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

A bill (8S. 3876) to amend section 2322 
ef the United States, relating to mineral! locations; 

A bill (S. 83877) to amend an act entitled “An act relating to 
rights of way 
public lands,” approved Febreary 15, 1901; 

A bill (S. 3878) te validate certain homestead entries; and 

A bill (S. 3879) to provide for a permanent supply of coal for 
the use of the United States Navy and other governmental pur- 
poses, to provide for the leasing of coal lands in the Territory 
of Alaska, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 


A bill (S. 8880) to authorize agricultural entries on surplus 


coal lands in Indian reservations; to the Committee on Indian | 


Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3881) to apply a portion of the proceeds of the sales 
of publie lands to the endowment of schools or departments of 
mines and mining, and to regulate the expenditure thereof; to 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

A bill (S. 3882) pensioning the surviving officers and enlisted 
men of the Utah volunteers employed in the defense of the 
frontier 
depre during the 
and tor purposes ; 

A bill (S. 3883) granting an increase of pension to Edmund T. 
Hulaniski (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill 
Brown (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3885) zranting an increase of pension to Malinda 
Ann Miller (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LANE: 

A bill (8S. 38886) to repeal sections 2588, 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (8S. 3887) granting a pension to George W. Williams 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (8S. 3888) for the construction of a dry deck on the 
Columbia River, Oreg.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8889) to regulate homestead entries in cases where 
persons otherwise entitled as heirs or devisees of a deceased 
applicant are disqualified by reason of alienage; and 

A bill (8S. 3890) providing for second homestead and desert- 
land entries; to the Committee on Public Lands. 


ations years from 1865 to 1868, inclusive, 


other 


2589, and 2590 of 


to the Committee 
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praying for an investigation of the | 


4 Oorr y igo Laeratary ‘ “c* yy . * > . 2. ‘ 
(S. 8875) to autherize the Secretary of Commerce to | for the acquiring of rights of way by railroad companies through 


| Indian reservations, Indian lands, and Indian allotments, aud 
| for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1899; and 


of the Revised Statutes | jands by railroad companies through Indian reservations, In- 


| H. Van Name; to the 


settlements of the Territory of Utah against Indian | 


(S. 83884) granting an incrense of pension to William G. | 


JANUARY 19 


A bill (8S. 3891) to increase the limit of cost for the ered 
and completion of the United States building at Pony 
Oreg.; to the Committee on Public Buildings ana Grounds 

A bill (8. 8892) for the relief of Charles G. Griffa. ; 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (8. 8893) for the relief of George N. Wolfe (with ae 
companying papers) ; and ’ - 

A bill (S. 3894) for the relief of William Fulton Hede, 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (8. 3595) to prevent the use of the mails and of ta 
telegraph and ‘telephone in furtherance of fraudulent and harm. 


fon 
eton, 


>; to the 


‘Ss (with 


| ful transactions on stock exchanges. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. To what committee does tho go. 
ator from Oklahoma wish to have the bil! referred? hoy 

Mr. OWEN. The Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. OLIVER. Ought it not to go to the Committee on Into». 
state Commerce? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Ciair has been in the habit os 
complying with the request of the Senator who introduces . 
bill. In the opinion of the Chair, the bill should go to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, but it will be referred to tho 
Committee on Banking and Currency, if that is the re . 
the Senator from Oklahoma. : 

Mr. OWEN. That is my request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 

3y Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (8S. 3896) granting a pension to Mary F. High (with oo. 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 


A bill (8. 3897) authorizing the Great Northern Railway (Co. 


lest 


| to revise its line of railway adjacent to the Glacier Nationa! 
| Park, in the State of Montana, and granting to the said railway 
| company the right of way for its revised line in the said national 


Park; to the Committee on Public Lands. 
A bill (S. 3898) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 


A bill (S. 3899) to provide for the acquiring of additional 


dian lands, and Indian allotments, and for other purposes; to 


, : | the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
through certain parks, reservations, and other | 


A bill (S. 5900) granting an increase of pension to Malachi 


| Cordero; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. HUGHES: 

A bill (S. 3901) granting a pension to Thomas IF. Keating; 

A bill (8S. 3902) granting a pension to James Hanna; 

A bill (8. 3908) granting a pension to William R. Claxton; 

A bill (8S. 3904) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
De Groat; 

A bill (8. 3905) granting a pension to Perdita McVean; 

A bill (8S. 3906) granting a pension to Alexander M. Robert- 
son > 

A bill (S. 3907) granting an increase of pension to James B. 
Ronmine; and 

A bill (S. 3908) granting an inerease of pension to William 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 3909) for the relief of the heirs at law of Peter 
Nodine; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3910) granting an increase of pension to Alphonso 
Maddocks (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: ; 

A bill (S. 3911) for the relief of the estate ol David B. 
Landis, deceased, and the estate of Jacob F. Sheaffer, deceased; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 3912) granting an increase of pension to 
Keith (with accompanying papers) ; : a's 

A bill (8S. 3913) granting an increase of pension to Marie 1 
Van Solen (with accompanying papers) ; 5 Jobn 

A bill (S. 3914) granting an increase of pension to Jou! 
Leary (with accompanying papers) ; and . 

A bill (8. 3915) granting a pension to Catherine 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on ~¢ 

By Mr. LODGE: ‘est 

A bill (S. 3916) authorizing the Treasury Department ' 1 
upon ships a device or devices for hoisting and lowering 
boats at sea; to the Committee on Finance. : 

A bill (8. 3917) granting a pension te ates Spree ah E 

A bill (S. 3918) granting an increase of pension to >a” 
Chatfield (with accompanying paper) ; 


Day id 


Holbrook 
nsions. 









A bill (S. 3919) granting an increase of pension to John Bow- 
man (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill CS. 3920) granting an increase of pension to Wilton G. 
lewis (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 8921) for the relief of Fred B. Balano; to the Com- 
mittee OL Claims. 

By Mr. WEBKS (for Mr. SHERMAN): 

A bill (S. 3922) to provide for the election by the qualified 
electors of the several political parties in the congressional 
districts and States of delegates, alternates, and national com- 
mitteemen for the nomination of candidates for President and 
Vice President ef the United States, and to regulate the re- 
spective national conventions; to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill OS. 3923) to previde for a tariff commission; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 3924) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Elisha L. Bennett, jr.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3925) for the relief of Teresa Girolami (with accom- 
panying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 3926) relating to the adjudication of homestead en- 
tries in certain cases; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 3927) authorizing the appointment of Joseph 
Westesson, a professor of mathematics, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant, in the United States Navy, on the retired list; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3928) granting a pension to Isabel Arneson; and 

A bill (S. 3929) gramting an increase of pension te Har- 
riett M. G. Creeks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (8S. 3930) to provide for investigation to ascertain the 
feasibility of the construction of a dam and irrigating ditches 
in the San Pedro Valley, State of Arizona; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 


A bill (8. 3931) providing for increasing the water supply 
of the city of Washington, for the building of a dam on the 
Potomac River to supply light and power for the use of the 
United States and the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (8. 3932) to authorize the establishment of a light 
and fog-signal station at Point Vineente, Cal.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

A bill (8. 3933) providing for the payment of certain claims 
of the State of California growing out of the Indian wars; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (8. 3934) for the relief of W. A. Miller; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

A bill (8. 8935) granting a pension to Fred T. Macomber; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 


A bill (S. 3936) to prohibit improper and corrupt lobbying 
and to regulate the employment of legisiative counsel and 
agents; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3987) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Hubbell (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3988) granting an increase of pension to Jennie BE. 
Puffer (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen 

By Mr. JONES: 
A bill (8. 3939) authorizing the issuance of patent to the 
leirs of James Longmire ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 
: A bill (S. 8940) granting a pension to John Simonsen (with 
“ccompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 3941) for the relief of Omer D, Lewis; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, 
q+ Dill (S. 3942) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Stevens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, TOWNSEND: 
< A bint (S. 3943) granting a pension to Ida Githooly (with 
“Copanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 
H cult (S. 3944) granting an Increase of pension to William 

‘Goodwin (with accompanying papers) ; and 
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A bill (S. 3945) gramtimg an increase of pension to George 


aa (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
ons. 


By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 3946) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Kesler (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3947) granting an increase of pension to John Lynn 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3948) granting an increase of pension to Benton 


Braden (with accompanying paper); and 


A bill (8. 3849) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


Stall (with accompanying papers) ; te the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. JAMES: 
A bill (S. 3950) providing for the registration of designs for 


manufactured products; to the Committee on Patents. 


By Mr. BORAH: 
A bill (S. 3951) authorizing and legalizing the exchange of cer 
tain lands between the United States and the State of Idaho; to 


the Committee on Public Lands. 


By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 3952) granting an increase of pension to Simon B. 
Rothchild (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. 3953) granting an inerease of pension to John C. 


Miller (with accompanying papers) ; 


A bill (S. 3954) granting a pension to Eliza Clark (with 


accompanying papers); and 


A bill (S. 3955) granting an increase of pension to Burden H. 
Barrett (with aecompanying papers); to the Committee on 


Pensions. 


By Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (by request) : 

A bill (8S. 3956) authorizing the purchase of lands chiefly 
valuable for timber and for the growth of timber in the State 
of Wyoming; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 95) providing for methed of 

ving channels giving access to military reservations or 
fortifications (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
ce. 
ROCK CREEK PARK. 

Mr. LODGE. I submit an amendment prepesing to appro- 
priate $5,000 for the removal of dead and down timber from 
the woods and streams ef Rock Creek Park, in the District of 
Columbia, intended to be proposed by me to the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. I ask that the amendment be 
printed and referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, aud I should be glad if the committee would give me 
an opportunity to be heard upon the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be referred to 
the Committee en the District ef Columbia and printed. 

LANDS IN OREGON. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (S. 3343) granting to the State 
ef Oregon certain lands claimed by the State of Oregon under 
an act of Congress approved September 28, 1850, and an act of 
Congress approved March 12, 1800, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted an amendment relative to an 
appropriation for the completion of the improvement at the 
mouth of the Columbia River, Oreg., etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$50,000 for the examination and survey of the Columbia and 
Snake Rivers, Oreg., Wash., and Idahe, with a view to the 
eanalization of these streams between Celilo and the mouth 
of the Columbia and to Pittsburg Landing on the Snake River, 
etc., intended te be proposed by him to the river and harbor 
appropriation bill, which was referred te the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$146,000 for continuing the improvement and completicn of the 
north jetty of the Sfusiaw River, Oreg., etc., intended te be 
propesed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill. 
which was referred te the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

HARBOR OF HAMBURG AND THE LOWER ELBE, 

Mr. LANE. I present a paper, being 2 reply to instructions 
of the Department of State adopted October 4, 1913, relative to 
the harbor of Hamburg and the lower Elbe. I move that the 
paper be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 


On motion of Mr. Kesn, it was 


Ordered, That the hour of the daily mecting of the Senate be 12 
l meridian until otherwise ordered. 


o'clock 
THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 


Mr. LANE. I submit a resolution, which I ask to have read. 
The resolution (S. Res. 241) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby di- 
rected to conduct an examination and inquiry for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether there exist facts or evidence that in the opinion of the 
commission would justify the Government in instituting suits or legal 
proceedings for recovery of fines, penalties, or forfeitures from the 
United States Steel Corporation, its subsidiaries, or any common car- 
rier because of unlawful rebates, offsets, and preferences received and 
accepted by the above-named corporation or its constituent companies 
within the last six years. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby directed to hear all 
witnesses and testimony in pursuance of this resolution at open public 
hearings to be held before one or more members of the commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby further directed to 
forthwith subpena and bring before it William H. Green, of Creighton, 
Nebr., to give testimony before said commission relative to unlawful 
rebates, offsets, or preferences received and accepted by the United 
States Steel Corporation and its subsidiary corporations from common 
carriers as aforesaid. 

And should said William H. Green when before the commission. name 
any other person or persons as having knowledge of facts or evidence 
showing payments of unlawful rebates, offsets, or preferences to said 
United States Steel Corporation or subsidiary thereof as aforesaid, 
then the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby directed to forth- 
with subpena and examine before it any such person or persons: 
Provided, That nothing in this resolution shall be construed as affect- 
ing the discretion of the commission with respect to the taking of the 
testimony of any witness or causing such witness to produce books or 
papers when it appears that such witness is an employee, agent, officer, 
or director of the United States Steel Corporation, any subsidiary 
thereof, or of any common carrier. 

The commission shall within 30 days after it has completed the tak- 
ing of testimony and examination of witnesses report to the Senate full 
particulars of all material facts and evidence as revealed by the in- 
quiry herein provided for, together with the opinion of the commission 
thereon. 


Mr. LANE. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution go over and be printed, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think the resolution onght 
to be referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as the Senator from Oregon 
{[Mr. Lanr] knows, is already overburdened with work, and I 
think that a proposition for such an inquiry as this ought to 
go before the Committee on Interstate Commerce in order 
that it may look into it and determine whether the matter in- 
volved is of sufficient importance to require the commission to 
investigate it. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I wish to say, for the informa- 
tion of the Senator from Towa, that allegations are made in 
the resolution that such methods are being pursued in carrying 
on the business of the United States Steel Corporation, and I 
think it is a most excellent time right now to enter into an 
inquiry concerning it. I shall ask for the consideration of the 
matter at the hands of this body. I do not wish it tucked 
away in the Committee on Interstate Commerce in order to 
give the Interstate Commerce Commission time to clear up 
their work. That will take 8 or 10 years, as nearly as I can 
ascertain, if they keep up their present rate of progress; at 
any rate, it will require not less than three or four years, 
which would be too long a delay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection to the pres- 
ent consideration, it will lie over until to-morrow. 

Mr. LANE. I will call up the matter to-morrow. 


CONDITIONS IN MINING DISTRICTS IN MICHIGAN, 


Mr. ASHURST. I submit a resolution which I ask may be 
read and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 243), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Education and Labor is 
hereby directed to make a thorough and complete investigation of the 
conditions existing in the copper mines in the Calumet, Hancock, and 
South Range copper mining districts in the counties of Houghton, 
Keweenaw, and Ontonagon, Mich., for the purpose of ascertaining— 

First. Full and accurate facts concerning the past history and 
present status of the relations of the employers and employees in the 
said copper mines in so far as the said history may have any direct 
or indirect relation to the existing labor troubles, and to this purpose 
and end said committee is authorized and directed to investigate and 
report as to the justice and reasonableness of the minimum wage de- 
mand. of the employees in said district, the justice and reasonableness 
of an increase in the compensation of the employees, the reasonable- 
ness of an eight-hour day for underground employees, and the neces- 
a A and reasonableness of the employment of two men on all machine 
drills, 

Second. The history of the organization of the various companies 
or corporations owning or working copper mines in the said district; 
that is to say, the committee sball ascertain how much money was 
originally invested in the purchase and acquisition of the said copper 








properties by the owners, the amount. of the gross yield < 
and the value of the capital stock of the various corporation mines, 
ing copper mines) at the time of thelr incorporation and the me a 
value of the capital stock of such corporations at the present 7 


The committee shall cnqaciedy inves te. the facts and report we 


the amount of dividen of the s nee 
with the view a of oan the aueunt aon — 
ments levied by the Calumet & Hecla Mining Co, coasts 


and the amoun 
mone id out ‘ t of 
to, the Preseat times by that company from its inception down 

‘hird. Whether or not any of the employers or y in ant 
district have declined to consent to a committee on arbitration an 
appointed by the President of the United States and the governor . 
the State of Michigan, jointly, to which committee all matters in din 
pute might be submitted and by the findings of which committee al 
parties at interest should be bound. e all 

Fourth, Whether or not any system of nage d in sai 
copper-mining districts. Em peonage is maintained in said 

‘ifth. Whether or not access to post offices is prevented: and 
by whom, " 

Sixth. Whether or not the immigration laws of the United 
being or have been violated in the said copper-mining distric 
so, by whom. 

Seventh. Whether or not the Secretary of Labor or any other 
or officials of the Government may be of service in the premises 

Kighth. Whether or not persons are being or have been convicted 
and punished in violation of the laws of the United States. 

Ninth. Whether there exists or has existed a combination of copper- 
miniag companies in restraint of interstate commerce and trade for the 
purpose of advancing the price at which copper shall be sold to con. 
sumers in Michigan and other States, or for any other purpose. 

Tenth. Investigate and report whether or not firearms, ammunition 
and explosives have been imported into said State for the use of 
either party to the existing tabor troubles, and the number, names, and 
general reputation of the men imported into said district to act 
guards, deputy sheriffs, or in similar positions. 

Eleventh. Investigate the efforts of the various labor organizations 
to unionize said copper mines, including demands made on employers 
and the methods used to enforce said demands. wie 

Twelfth. Whether or not the said cop per-mining companies have at- 
tempted to influence the action of officials, judicial or otherwise, in 
said district, or have interfered with the administration of justice in 
said district. 

Thirteenth. If all or any of the above conditions exist, then to 
ascertain the causes leading up to such conditions. 

Said committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is hereby empowered to 
sit and act during the session of Cengress or of cither House thereof 
at such time and place as it may deem necessary; to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of witnesses and the production of 
papers, books, and documents; to employ stenographers at a cost not 
exceeding $1 per printed page; to take and make a record of all evi- 
dence taken and received by the committee and keep a record of its 
proceedings ; to have such evidence, record, and other matter required 
by the committee printed. The chairman of the committee or any 
member thereof may administer oaths to witnesses. Subpenas for 


if $0, 


States are 
ts; and iy 


Official 


as 


| Witnesses shall be issued under the signature of the chairman of the 


committee or subcommittee thereof. 
summoned as a witness, by authority of said committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, willfully makes default, or who, having appeared, 
refuses to answer any questions pertinent to the investigation herein 
authorized, shall be held to the penalties provided by section 102 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The expenses of such investigation shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate on vouchers ordered by said committee, signed by the 
chairman thereof, and approved by the Committee on Contingent Ex- 
penses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am sorry that the exi- 
gencies of politics outside of Michigan seem to make it neces- 
sary to present such a resolution at this time. I would be the 
last Member of this body to try to prevent a settlement of the 
unfortunate condition that exists in our State, and which las ex- 
isted there since July last; and I certainly would not object to 
any effort being put forth which would result in securing justice 
to the parties concerned. 

If Michigan is suffering from one thing more than another 
at this time, it is that from outside influences. The governor 
of Michigan has been doing his very best to adjust the unfor- 
tunate conditions in the copper country. The Department of 
Labor has made an investigation; the Department of Justice 
has sent a representative up into that country, who has not 
yet reported; the governer himself has been on the ground for 
several days, and his report is not yet out; a grand jury has 
been called, composed of men who were selected before the 
strike occurred; and that grand jury is still at work. at least 
its findings have not been submitted; yet it is proposed at this 
time to secure the passage of a resolution calling for an * 
vestigation by the Congress through a committee composed . 
men, possibly, in some instances, at least, who have ws 
prejudged the situation. This resolution proposes things ing 
no Senator on this floor believes Congress can take = Ss 
tional cognizance of or has any legal right to investigate. r ote 
is contained in the resolution a voluntary insult to the pce 
of our State, it being suggested that they have been improper: 
influenced. ied 

To my mind, Mr. President, this resolution was not — 
for and will not result in settling the disturbance 12 be 
Michigan. If we could have an investigation that wou 


Every person who, having beea 
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fair and just, of all matters which Congress has any right to 
investigate, I would gladly support it, because the public lacks 
the facts involved in this distressing controversy. I do not be- 
lieve that an investigation by a committee of Congress will help 
a8 any. I repeat, the resolution covers matters with which Con- 
gress has no right to deal. There are some statements made 
in the resolution whieh, if correct, would be subject to investi- 
vation by Congress. If it should be confined to those matters, 
and it is thought by the committee after a careful investigation 
that justice is going to be secured, and that that unsettled con- 
dition can be settled, I want the investigation; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, until a report has been made by the authorities of the 
State, who have been honestly and properly investigating this 
matter, it seems to me that the Congress ought not to intervene. 

[ deny that there is a State in this Union which has a higher 
regard for justice and right or that exerts more care in looking 
after the relative interests of all parties in all controversies 
within its borders than Michigan. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that I am sorry the exigencies of 
polities seem to make it necessary for outside influences to ask 
that something be done in Michigan. Unless it can be shown 
that there is some prospect of shedding some sunlight on this 
yexed question that will help us in Michigan and help the 

country to get at the exaet truth of the situation Congress should 
not take this proposed action. 

I ask, Mr. President, that the resolution be printed and go 
over, so that we can have a chance to look at it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution has been referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. The question has not been put. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me that under the rule it is 
competent for any Senator to object to the present considera- 
tion of a resolution, so that it will go over until the following 
day and then any proper disposition can be made of it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I did not ask for the imme- 
diate consideration of fhe resolution, and I trust no Senator 
misheard me. I never thought of asking for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. , 

In reply to my friend the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan I am sorry he permitted himself to make what I deem to be 
the unjust observation that this resolution was prompted by 
political considerations or political expediency. ‘The Senator 
from Michigan is a truthful man. He is a gentleman. [If he has 
any evidence that this resolution has been prompted by political 
considerations or expediency now, in the Senate, is the time to 
produce his evidence or to admit that he was in error in saying 
such a thing. 

I have very high regard for the Senator from Michigan, and 
he knows it. It misbecomes him to say that political considera- 
Hons or political exigencies have prempted the introduction of 
this resolution, 

Sir, I represent, in part, the State of Arizona. In that State 
we do not believe that the mere interests of Arizona are all 
that should engage our attention. While I have no right to 
speak for my colleague, I believe, in fact I know, he shares 
ny view that to premote the good of the Nation should be as 
ae duty of a Senator as to put forward the good of his 

wn State, 

If political expediency prompted this resolution, then, Mr. 
President, I am at least glad that something prompted the 
Senate of the United States to try in a calm, orderly way toe 
ascertain the truth. If it be “ political expediency” to ascer- 
tain the truth, then the epithet should be worn by myself. 
I deny that there is aught in the resolution that is other than 
the most strict parliamentary language. I regret the necessity 
Which prompted the resolution, and I deny again that it is 
prompted by other than the desire to promote the public weal. 

[ say to the Senator from Michigan that it ill becomes him 
to make and repeat, as he did, such an assertion. 

_ Sit, T have received over 5,000 letters and telegrams on this 

subject from all parts of the United States, from statesmen, from 

Writers, from business men, from lawyers, from laborers, from 

: . “se men, from all classes of men all over the United States. 

R uave this portfolio [exhibiting] full that I could put into the 

‘econD if I saw fit. I shall not do so, however. These com- 
nunications urge me or somebody in a calm, sedate, and proper 
Way to introduce a resolution asking am investigation of what 
bee 1dmit is a deplorable situation in the State of Mich- 
= If the time unfortunately comes, as I trust it will not, 
th en the same condition obtains in my own State, I shall be 
aun ae to ask for the light, -he first to ask for the truth, and 
= be the last to rise In my place and object to any com- 

ittee of the Senate ascertaining the truth. 





I shal? not incorporate into the Recorp a long list of these 
letters and telegrams, but I shall read one telegram which I 
have just received from one of the most accurate, one of the 
most profound thinkers in the United States, Charles Edward 
Russell : 


CHrcaGco, ILL., Janwery 11, 191}. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Have just returned from investigation of copper miners’ strike in 
Michigan. Situation clearly demands investigation by Congress. Law- 


lessness and oppression of armed guards, misuse of militia, violation 
of constitutional rights, killing of peaceable citizens, deportation, in- 
terference with interstate business require it. Because | know your 


profound sympathy with toiflers and services for people, beg you to 
press this. 
CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL. 

I care not, so far as I am personally concerned, by what epi- 
thet the Senator from Michigan may choose to stigmatize my 
poor and weak efforts to obtain the truth; but if he believes 
he ean shut off an investigation by characterizing it with an 
epithet or saying that it was prompted by political expediency, 
he does not show the wisdom and the judgment he usually 
shows. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I understood the request made 
by the Senator from Arizona was for reference. The question 
was on the reference of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been referred. 

Mr. LODGE. It is my misfortune that I did not know it. 
I was waiting here to say a word with regard to it, and I was 
not conscious that it had been referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution calis for the ex- 
penditure of money, and under the statute the Chair had re- 
ferred it to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; I do not question the proper diree- 
tion of the Chair ag te the course it should take; but I think a 
resolution of that sort, under the rules, goes over for one day 
en the objection of any Senator. The Senator from Michigan 
was recognized as soon as the resolution was read, and asked 
that it go over and be printed. I was about to make the same 
request myself; for, as I listened to the reading of the reso- 
lution, which is a very long one, I gathered that there were 
in it some subjects undoubtedly within the jurisdiction of the 
Congress and others that, it seemed to me, clearly were not. 

I do not think it is within our jurisdiction or is proper for us 
to enter upon an inquiry as to whether or not a State court 
Las been bought up. It seems to me hardly proper for us to 
undertake to pass upon the question whether a State has acted 
within its rights in the exercise of its police power. 

For those reasons, it seems to me, that before the resolution 
takes the course which the Chair has properly designated we 
should have a right to leok at it and consider whether or not 
it should be referred in its present form. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts said something about the State courts 
which I did not hear. Will he repeat his statement? 

Mr. LODGE. I said there was a clause there which appenred 
to me, as I heard it read, to call for an investigation of the 
State courts to see whether or not they had been bought up. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am sorry the distinguished 
Senator could possibly put such a construction on the language. 
The resolution says nothing about anybody being “ bought up” 
or “sold down.” I am very sorry that impression has gotten 
out. It is absurd. : 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I will read what I heard, and it 
seems to me to indicate that: 

12. Whether or not the said copper-mining companies have attempted 
to influence the action of officials, judicial or otherwise, in said district, 
or have interfered with the administration of justice in said district. 

If that does not mean improper interference with the State 
courts, I do not know what language does mean. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will say to the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts that the resolution does not use the harsh charae- 
terization which the Senator attributes to it. It does not say 
that anybody has been “bought up” or “sold down.” I know 
that when the Senator reflects he must see the injustice which 
is done by saying on the floor of the Senate that the resolution 
contains a suggestion that anybody has been “ bought up.” 

Mr. LODGE. It is a proposition to investigate the State 
courts of Michigan and see whether or not they have been im- 
properly influenced by anybody. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. This is the state of the record, 
regardless of what Senators may say about it: 

The Senator from Arizona requested that a resolution be 
read and referred to the proper committee. There was no ob- 
jection. It was read. In view of the fact that it called for 
the expenditure of money, it has been referred to the Commit- 
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tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 
After that was done the point was made that the resolution, 
upon objection, should lie over one day under the rule. It came 
after the reference. 

The view of the Chair is that it is first the duty of the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate to say whether or not money shall be expended for any 
purpose. When the resolution comes back from that committee, 
it seems to the Chair, that will be the time to determine whether 
this resolution or an amended resolution shall be passed, or 
whether it shall be referred to some committee to determine 
what, if any, resolution shall be passed. 

The Chair does not care anything about it, but that is the 
state of the record. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I remember well hearing the 
Senator from Arizona state that he introduced the resolution 
and asked for its reference to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 1 had no objection whatever to its going to that com- 
mittee. The resolution had not been read. We knew nothing 
about what was in the resolution. Of course, after the reading 
of the resolution the question should be considered whether it 
should go to that committee or some other committee. 

I think the Chair was perfectly right in having the resolu- 
tion referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, provided no objection was made 
to it. Under the rules an objection carries it over for one day. 
To-morrow, when it comes up regularly and automatically at 
the close of the morning business, the Senate will decide as to 
whether or not it shall make an amendment to it. 

It seems to me an amendment should be made to the resolu- 
tion before it goes to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, because after it goes there 
the committee only has the question to consider whether or not 
it shall authorize the expenditure of the money. A part of the 
committee may want to authorize the expenditure of the money 
for a certain portion of the resolution, but may not like to 
order the money spent for the whole of it. 

Therefore, in my opinion, the resolution ought to be perfected 
in the Senate before it goes to the committee. The proper way 
to proceed would be to have it done at the present time, if 
there were not an objection raised, but there was an objection, 
which took it over until to-morrow, when it will come up auto- 
matically before the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to say that whena 
resolution upon a like subject was introduced, for the investiga- 
tion of conditions in the West Virginia coal mines, the resolu- 
tion was sent first to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and that committee struck 
out of it those parts of the resolution which, in the opinion of 
the committee, were not subjects matter of Federal jurisdiction, 
and then authorized the expenditure of the money for the 
other purposes. In other words, it reported the resolution back 
to the Senate with an amendment, which was adopted. Then 
a resolution came from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
which at that time I thought was the same resolution that had 
come to us and had been corrected by us; and in that resolution 
there were restored certain features of the original resolution 
which did not relate to the subjects matter of Federal juris- 
diction. 

I mention this merely because it shows the danger that lies 
along the pathway. As a matter of fact, the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate never 
did favor the expenditure of money for certain purposes in con- 
nection with that investigation, and yet the money was expended 
for those purposes. 

I wish to give notice that in case this resolution goes to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, if we strike out of it such parts of it as we think are 
purely matters of State jurisdiction, and then if it comes back 
from any other committee to which it shall be subsequently re- 
ferred—and it will have to be referred to some other commit- 
tee, because we have no jurisdiction over anything except the 
expenditure of money—we shall oppose it. 

I think, therefore, it would be better if the resolution went 
to some other committee first, and then were referred to this 
committee, after it comes back, for it to consider the question 
as to the expenditure of the money out of the contingent fund. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator I wish 
to say that it is my opinion that the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate has no right 
whatever to change a resolution when it is referred to the com- 
mittee for the purpose of determining whether money shall be 
expended from the contingent fund of the Senate. The reso- 
lution ought to be perfected in the Senate before it goes to that 
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committee, and then the committee will have to pass upon the 
question whether they shall authorize the expenditure of money 
from the contingent fund of the Senate for the purpose of the 
investigation, if an investigation it may be. 

Therefore it seems to me that the objection made here {o. 
day carries the resolution over for one day. To-morrow, when 
it comes up automatically before the Senate, it should be per- 
fected and then referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know no rule of the Senate, nor do | 
kuow any principle, that prevents the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate from amend. 
ing a resolution which has been referred to it, just as 
other committee does, When a resolution is referred there ty 
expend certain moneys out of the contingent fund for a certaiy 
investigation, it seems to me it is clearly within the jurisdic. 
tion of the committee to determine that certain parts of the 
resolution do not present subjects of appropriate Federal inves- 
tigation, and to strike those parts out of the resolution, A; 
any rate, that is the course we took in the other case, whether 
we had the right to do it or not, and I think that is the course 
that will be taken by the committee in the future. 

Clearly we might conclude that there was a right, for 
example, to see whether interstate commerce had been inter. 
fered with or whether the administration of postal affairs haa 
been interfered with, and to order money to be expended from 
the contingent fund for the purpose of investigating to see 
whether or not that was the case, whereas we would have no 
right to investigate to sea whether John Smith had lawilessly 
slain John Jones, and we would not appropriate money out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate to investigate that case of 
manslaughter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in this particular case the 
Senator introducing the resolution does not want consideratim 
of it until it is referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. Now, the Committee on Education and Labor wants 
to knew, the Senate wants to know, whether the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate are 
willing to enter upon the investigation, and they have the reso- 
lution referred to them not under the rules of the Senate but 
under the law. The law requires that it shall go to that com- 
mittee. If the committee decide that they want an investiga- 
tion of this question they will report favorably to the Senate. 
and then the resolution will be referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor according to the request made by the 
introducer of it. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Why can they not decide that they want 
the money expended for an investigation as to a part of the 
resolution which they deem a part of the business of the Senate 
and not as to other parts which they deem not to be parts of 
the business of the Senate? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, as I understand the status of 
the record, it is that the resolution has already been referred; 
that it was referred before objection was made. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It must have been referred before it was 
read, because I waited until the reading was through and got 
the recognition of the Chair immediately after the reading. — 

Mr. BORAH. My observation with reference to the West 
Virginia resolution is that it is not very material whether it 
proceeds first to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate or whether it proceeds second 
to that committee, because it will be fought out in both places. 
Even if it is perfected in the minds of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, it will be reperfected by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
especially while the distinguished Senator from Mississipp! 
[Mr, WritraMs] is the chairman of that committee, because he 
has certain views with reference to the question of State 
rights. So you have to meet the question, and I think it very 
immaterial whether it goes to that committee first or goes to !t 
second, . 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not wish to make any 
point on the matter referred to by the Vice President. I desire 
to state, however, I had not supposed that when a = 
rose to present a resolution, stating in presenting it where nt 
wished to have it referred, that such request estopped any Stel 
tor from asking, under Rule XIV; that the resoluvion be prip 
and go over for a day, Sens: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair interrupt the >e™ 
tor Stow Math: oui . 

Mr. T NSEND. tainly, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will ask the ree 
from Michigan whether when he ‘vas on his feet the ae 
he objected to the résolution being referred to the com ' 
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or whether it was not after it had been referred that the Sena- 

r from Michigan rose? 
vane TOWNSEND. * asked in the course of my first remarks 

“+ it go over and be printed. I had not beard the Chair an- 
e e that the resolution would be referred. 
wrhe VICE PRESIDENT. [If it is the recollection of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan that he asked that the resolution be printed 
and go over before the Chair referred it, the Chair having no 
“ide of opinion, will withdraw the resolution from the Com- 
r atee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate and let it lie over until to-morrow. But that is not the 
recollection of the Chair. 

Vr. LODGE. I ask for the reading of the stenographer’s 
notes where the Senator from Michigan objected. 
Mp. GALLINGER. I think that is conceded. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to be heard on 
that proposition further before I take my seat. I am confident 
that the Senator from Arizona presented this resolution, be- 
cause be had been asked to present it. Of course, I believe he 
»osented it because some people in Arizona asked him to pre- 
ae it, and that he thought, and honestly thought, it was his 
nolitical duty to present the resolution. 

" Now, Mr. President, I am not claiming that there ought not 
to be an investigation of affairs in Michigan. I am not resist- 
ing any honest investigation of conditions in my State which 
are properly subject to investigation by Congress. Indeed, if I 
thought the truth of the strike situation could be obtained in no 

‘ther way I would be even willing that the rights of Michigan 
wight be invaded, for the exact truth is all-important. The 
trouble has continued so long because the real issue has been 
so confused and uncertain. 

[ have advoeated since I have been a Member of Congress a 
measure providing for the investigation of such controversies. 
There is now pending before the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce a bill introduced by me providing that a commission may 
be appointed by the President which shall investigate these 
matters, and the results of such investigation would command 
the respect of the country. No investigation that shows itself 
to have been partisan or to have been made with the case pre- 
judged by the character of the investigators would have any 
weight in settling the controversies. I believe that a properly 
informed public sentiment would settle this strike, and I repeat, 
I have asked in a bill that such a commission be appointed by 
the President of the United States. I have asked the chairman 
f the Committee on Interstate Commerce to call that bill up 
in order that such a commission might be created, whose duties 
it should be to go into these matters in detail and in such a way 
that the result would command the respect of the public. 

[ object to this particular resolution because I feel that no 
good could come from it and that conditions would be made 
worse instead of better. I object to it at this time because I 
wait the authorities who have been investigating the disturb- 
‘nce to report, and I want them to have sufficient time to make 
their report. You answer that this condition has been in exist- 
tuce a long time; that we have waited long enough. Oh, but 
Seudtors do not understand the complications that have existed 
there. I do not believe a majority of the Senators want to im- 
reich the honor and integrity of the Democratic governor of 
Mic higan. His record shows that he has been in sympathy with 
the toiling classes quite as much as with the other classes of our 
people. I do not believe any man who has carefully investi- 
sated this matter and understands Michigan’s history wants to 
‘peach the courts ef our State. I do not believe Senators want 
‘0 luterfere with the work that is now being performed by the 
srand jury in reference to this particular trouble. 

It is for these reasons that I have asked that due care be 
“ken before we complicate the situation and perhaps unduly 
prolong the strike. If you can by congressional action, if you 
noe investigation, throw on the subject more light than has 
a rown on it, I have no objection to it. The people of 
= en have no objection to it. But such a commission should 
sy twutsed by political or class prejudice. If we could get a 
; a upon the commission bill that has been once reported to 
vustess and several times considered by congressional com- 
chacr sy wce Lt have been a Member here and have the measure 
_.ted into law, this and other great controversies between 
“'btul and labor would be settled without such tremendous loss 
tission sn w’S directly involved and to the people. Such a com- 
. aa by created by President Rooseyelt in the anthracite coal 
=a aoe that without any authority of law, but he recognized 
the eee of the strike and appreciated that publicity of 
coniliona ae sure and direct remedy. Its findings would 
8 seth te 'e respect of the eoutitry and end the strike. In fact, 

‘ one-continued disturbance would occur if it was known 
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in advance that the exact truth would be disclosed. No wrong 
thing could stand the judgment of public opinion. By all means 
let us have light, and for the same reason let ts not becloud an 
already bad situation. 


THE TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE AS ADJUNCTS TO POSTAL SERVICE. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I submit a resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska submits 
a resolution and asks unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. It will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 242) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby. directed 
to send to the Senate the results of the investigation he has been mak 
ing regarding Government ownership and control of means of com 
munication with a view to the acquisition by the Government of the 
telegraph and telephone facilities, to be operated as an adjunct to the 
postal service, and that in connection therewith he send to the Senate 
all of the data and information that has been acquired by menns of such 
investigation, together with a copy of all reports that have been made 
thereon by any committee or persons appointed by him for the purpose 
of making such investigation. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the presen! 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BACON subsequently said: Mr. President, there was a 
resolution just adopted by the Senate, offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], which I am somewhat inclined to 
think should go first for consideration to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. The chairman of that committee 
is not now present. I therefore will not do more than enter a 
motion for a reconsideration, so that if the members of that 
committee should think it desirable they could make a motion 
for a reconsideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The motion to reconsider will be 
noted. 


PARITY OF EXCHANGE BETWEEN GOLD AND SILVER USING COUNTRIES. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask for the reading of Sen- 
ate joint-resolution No. 89. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will read Senate 
joint resolution 89, 

The Secretary read the joint resolution introduced by Mr. 
THOMAS December 13, 1913, as follows: 


A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 89) for the appointment of an interna 
tional commission to fix a parity of exchange between gold and silver 
using countries. 


Whereas the purpose of HW. R. 7837 now under consideration in the Sen- 
ate is to establish a permanent and satisfactory system of banking 
and currency equal at all times to the demands of the Nation's eco 
nomic and commercial requirements; and 

Whereas a system of banking and currency to be thoroughly efficient 
most be adaptable as well to the needs of foreign and domestic trade ; 
an 

Whereas the recent growth of our foreign trade justifies the assurance 
of its rapid ard continuous expansion; and 

Whereas the markets of the world include China, Japan, India, the 
Straits Settlements, Mexico, and South America, which countries 
embrace nearly two-thirds of the human race, and whose industrial 
and commercial affairs are transacted upon a silver basis, notwith- 
standing their nominal adoption of a gold standard; and 

Whereas changes in the gold price of silver bullion causes constant and 
sometimes violent fluctuation in exchanges between gold and silver 
using countries, seriously disturbing all current commercial trans- 
actions between them; and 

Whereas every fall in these exchanges operates as a bounty upon 
exports from silver-using countries, and imposes a burden upon 
imports to them from gold-using countries, thereby converting trade 
relations between them into a mere gamble in silver; and 

“Whereas these conditions place the United States and other gold- 
standard countries at a great disadvantage in competition in agri- 
culture and manufacturing industries, and have for years stimulated 
the transfer of such industries from gold-using. countries to silver 
using countries, where the price of wages and raw material have 
undergone no change during the past half century; and 

Whereas the efforts of Great Britain to overcome these evils in India 
by placing that great dependency upon a “ gold-exchange basis,” and 
by government coinage of the rupee, whose exchange value it has 
vainly sought to maintain by law, have resulted disastrously and 
eaused a constantly increasing drainage of gold from [England to 
India, where it disappears from the channels of trade and exchange ; 
and 

Whereas in consequence of such failure Great Britain has created a 
royal commission, now sitting at Whitehall, to “inquire into the 
measures taken by the Indian Government to maintain the exchange 
value of the rupee in pursuance of, or supplementary to, the recom- 
mendations of the Indian currency committee of 1898; and whether 
the existing practice in these matters is conducive to the interests 
of India,” thus indicating the gravity of trade and currency con- 
ditions, caused by the dislocation of exchanges and evidenced by the 
partial destruction of India’s foreign trade and her absorption of gold ; 

Whevvas the problems submitted to said royal commission for solution 
are of common international concern, affecting their trade and 
menacing the gold reserves of all nations; and 

Whereas no national system of banking and currency however sound 
can fully serve the people while international trade is subject to 
constant and violent fivetuations of international exchange: There- 
fore be it 
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Resolved, cic., That the President be empowered to suggest to the 
Governments of Great Britain, Germany, and France the appointment 
of delegates by them and by the United States to an international con- 
ference to consider and recommend to their respective Governments a 
common plan and method by which a parity or fixity of exchange may 


be established between them and the silver-using nations of the world. 


Resolved further, That when and as soon as any two of said Govern- 
ments shall favorably respond, the President is hereby authorized to 
appoint delegates to such conference, not to exceed five in number, and 
who shall be empowered to represent the United States thereat, and 
who shall report to the President the result of their deliberations, with 
such recommendations as they shall deem essential to the accomplish- 
meut of the end desired. ' 

Resolved further, That the sum of $100,000, out of any money not 
otherwise appropriated, be appropriated to pay the expenses of the 
delegates so to be appointed by the President to said conference. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the object which the pre- 
amble and resolutions just read are designed to subserve is the 
essential adjunct of every currency system in the civilized world. 
Until it shall have been attained they are alike inefficient in one 
of their most vital functions. Unless, therefore, leading com- 
mercial powers shall recognize this fact and by concert of action 
establish this object by cooperative agreement, their fiscal and 
commercial relations with Asiatic and South American com- 
munities must be exposed to the perils which spring from un- 
settled and fitful changes in the value of foreign money, perils 
which have been in operation for years, drastic in result and 
ominous in their portent. International trade is largely de- 
pendent for its success, and therefore for its healthy expansion, 
upon a reasonable and reliable parity or fixity of exchange be- 
tween the nations. Without this it is largely speculative, being 
subject to the hazard of rise or fall in the relative value of 
money of one country expressed in terms of the money of an- 
other, changes in which must operate to the advantage of the 
country whose money occupies the lower end of the scale. The 
changes subsidize its exports in proportion as their fluctuations 
are great or small. They also penalize its imports and thus 
compel] the domestic production of their principal elements. 

Two-thirds of the world’s inhabitants occupy the continents 
of Asia and South America. Within the past quarter of a 
century most, if not all, of the peoples of these continents have 
outwardly conformed to the monetary policies of the great 
manufacturing nations of the world by nominally adopting 
what is called the gold-exchange standard of values. Hitherto 
they were both legally and actually upon the silver standard. 
They are still, in fact, upon that standard, and will remain so. 
The settled customs of centuries and the needs of business have 
forced them to conform in practice to the old methods and the 
old system, notwithstanding their codes and statutes. Wages, 
contracts, and the innumerable smal! transactions of daily life 
go on as before. In Asia silver and in South America silver 
or paper are the medium through which these are expressed 
and discharged. And the nations which deal with them which 
covet their trade and seek their valuable markets must reckon 
with this fact, for it is a portentous one, affecting not our 
foreign commerce alone but our domestic, industrial, and 
political conditions as well. 

I must here assure the Senate that I have no intention of dis- 
cussing the old issue of bimetallism. I shall make no plea for 
the free coinage of silver. I shall neither frighten the timid 
nor beguile the tolerant by any appeal for a return to the money 
of the Constitution, for I know how useless and perhaps how 
tiresome that would be. Although I am as strong in my con- 
viction of the virtues of the bimetallic standard as when I 
first espoused the doctrine, although bimetallism has by an 
unrepealed and therefore by an existing law been solemnly 
declared to be the policy of this Nation, I realize that for the 
time its day has passed and it must await the hour of its 
certain resurrectfon. And while I earnestly believe that the 
future will vindicate the mighty struggle of its advocates for 
its reestablishment in America, and that the inexorable needs 
of commercial intercourse among the nations will again lift 
the white metal to its rightful place as the twin monetary metal 
of the world, I know that in this age the United States will 
adhere to its prevailing standard and shape its financial legis- 
lation in harmony with the provisions of the act of 1908. I 
bow to this condition because I must. I therefore recognized 
and discharged my duty to the country by supporting the bank- 
ing and currency bill. 

Mr. President, the effort to place the economic development, 
the commerce, and the credits of both hemispheres upon a gold 
basis has been foredoomed to failure. The contracts and obliga- 
tions of Europe and North America resting upon that metal are 
more than ten times the world’s supply. They can never be 
liguidated according te the terms of the bond unless the golden 
stores of nature to be hereafter discovered and appropriated 
shall multiply present production manyfold. “ And foreign com- 
merce is increasing at the rate of 7 per cent per annum, while 
the yearly output increases the world’s gold supply but 3 per 
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eent. To place that metal under our trade with Asi 
possible as would be the attempt to transport an arm 
men upon vessels with a maximum capacity of 10.000 men, 0s 
course, it has become the sole money of internations) .. 
change, for it is the money of the manufacturing hations, a 
this supreme fact is the fundamental cause of the fluctua te 
in exchange, since the pressure upon gold is reflected a 
price of all commodities, which now include the money of he 
trading nations. Bismarck long ago likened its limite, st A 
to a blanket wholly insufficient to cover all seeking she). 
der it, and whose struggles to possess it kept some of them 
tinually bare. And whatever intensifies the struggle onde on, 
ehange down, to the confusion of those whose trade be 
with the silver-using nations. 

But, Mr. President, this conclusion emphasizes the import: 
ef pointing to one of the evils, and the most formidable ~ 
which has resulted from our discard of silver as primary Rin : 
and which urgently requires correction, for we mys: ior 
with the great fact that so long as silver, population consid wed) 
earries the major part of the world’s commercial burdens. — 
slave, perhaps, but carries them nevertheless—and sp long se 
we trade with countries using that metal as their mediyy . 
domestic exchange, we in common with the other eo); mm 
countries are directly and deeply concerned in steady: " 
value and promoting its efficiency at some predetermined ratio 

In 1897 President MeWinley, recognizing this great truth non 
pointed the Wolcott Commission to deal with it by securin: 
some measure of international cooperation with reference to it 
a commission authorized by Congress and commanding tix 
warm support of men like the late Senator Hoar. It came to 
nought, through the opposition of the Indian Viceroy. whose 
ill-timed counsel was permitted to override the approval 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour. : 

In conveying to the French Chamber of Deputies the wis. 
carriage of this historic effort Mons, Meline said: 

Monometallists, unfortun uy 2 f: at there 
are 900,000,000 human Saeen idan bao — Ra aoe 
trade only with silver, and do not want gold. Facing these there are 
400,000, ‘of gold monometallists. It is true that they belong to th 
richest and most powerful nations who are the creditors of the ww- 
verse; but these nations would be unwise if, intoxicated by their pres 
ent power, they should despise their opponents, for these opp : 
the silver countries, are young and vigorous. Their labor is cheap and 


they wait only for the hand of the engineer and the eye of the over- 


seer, Nay; for they already have them. 


If we add to these advantages those offered by the silver standard 
which allows their selling their products in our markets at a low ret 
and acts as a protective barrier at home, favoring their development of 
their industries, we must not be surprised some day if we see the be! 
ance turn in their favor, to the great detriment of the nations now s 
proud of their gold standard. We are, unfortunately, powerless to de- 
cide this question single handed; it is a problem of international in- 
portance. No Government can solve it according to its own views; !t 
can only urge the solution which it deems preferable. 

Mr. President, the question has become more momentous with 
the passage of every year since these fateful words were wt 
tered, and we have done nothing. In common with (reat 
Britain and Germany, we have stood still while the evil has 
increased. Its causes are obvious, its progress inevitable. 

It is a fact, Mr. President, that in China, Japan, and other 
silver-using countries the rate of wages and the value of mv 
material are constant, and are reckoned and paid in silver or its 
equivalent. Revolutions in the world’s standards have not 
affected these conditions. The cost of a day’s labor is the same 
as it was in 1870 and is paid in the same money. The value 
oriental produce and raw material is practically the same and 
reckoned by the same standard. Stated conversely the purchas 
ing power of the silver coin has persisted as to al! transactio’® 
and commodities in these countries, although it has fallen in 
value when measured in gold. It is perfectly clear, therefore, 
that he who produces in China on a silver basis may =. 
the United States on a gold basis, exchanges his gold for silver. 
and reap a harvest of profit, gauged, however, by the _—< 
exchange then prevailing, The system operates as a bounty” 
exports, which increases with every fall in the gold value . 
silver, and decreases with every rise in that value. Silver - 
pression means prosperity to the silver-using nations, and _ 
aces in turn not the export trade of gold-using coun'r © 
but their manufacturers as well, for the bounty whic 
silver-using country enjoys under these conditions places 8 - 
responding embargo upon its imports, which requires it cma 
ply them by producing them at home. And this 1s the = o 
tion and the only competition of cheap foreign labor she net 
labor of America which we may justly fear, It ca not 
tralized by tariff laws, which do not even check it, 10 of 
ceeds from the dislocation of our exchanges with Oe table 
tions where cheap labor is abundant, And so it we ss they 
that manufacturers for the. oriental trade would Me fo sit 
have been forced to transplant many of their factorie 
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1 that rival establishments should spring into existence not 
we ee ompete with them for the local markets, but to invade 
only (© comand and the United States as well 
these 0 aC ie eee tion nor condition. It is an 

This is neither a new question nor a new ‘ 
| and a persistent one. It has long confronted us. It mani- 
‘stad itself as soon as its causes were developed. In 1892 the 
North Island of Hakodate, in Japan, advertised for bids for 
a -of iron pipe for street mains. A British firm obtained 
1,00 toms of iF t 
the contract at 4 sovereigns per ton. At the rate of exchange 
hen prevalent this cost the purchaser 28 of its silver-dollars. 
i. 1993 the preconcerted assault upon silver in the United States 
synchronized with England’s closure of oo Indian ase Silver 
fell 9 pence an ounce within the month. In 1894 Hakodate ad- 
vertised for bids for another 1,500 tons of iron pipes. The same 
pritish firm responded with the same bid. But now the ex- 
shange had fallen to 40 silver dollars for 4 sovereigns. There- 
fore Hakodate rejected all bids, erected her own foundry, sup- 
plied her own needs, and since then has become an exporter of 
irou pipes to China and India. 

In 1894 the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce warned London 
that— 

Every month of delay in monetary reform does not — a temporary 
ita permanent injury to the trade of all countries having a gold 
standard, as although the eventual righting of the silver question may 
hock the further establishment of mills in Japan and China those 
siready erected will remain keen competitors of the mills and factories 
of Lancashire and the west, and there will be great difficulty in ever 
vcain getting back the trade now being diverted. Already under the 
njuence of cheap silver a large proportion of the trade east of the Suez 
Canal is finding for itself new channels which will gradually be closed 
to western competition, 

In 1903 Sir Thomas Jackson said to the Straits currency com- 
uission : 

| was in Shanghai in 1867; then the only items of export were tea 
nd silk. Now the low exchange has enabled them to export all sorts 
{ things—hides, tallow, wax. In fact, in a ship of 6,000 tons you will 
nd tea and silk not 5 per cent of the cargo. here are a hundred and 
ne articles exported from China now that were impossible to export 30 

\nd one of my predecessors in this Chamber, Senator Teller, 
shortly afterwards said: 

Five gold dollars or 1 sovereign used to purchase 3 taels only, and 

taels then paid the wages for one day of of Chinese mill hands, while 

gold dollars buy 8 taels, and 8 taels a day pay a day’s wage 

not to 25 but 60 Chinese mill hands; such is the nature of the protest 
ich sums up our silver philosophy, 

In 109 Tong Shoa Yi, first prime minister under the Re- 
public, wrote : 

In China fluctuations “ exchange cock as thens = lon y axe pe 
course very troublesome for our importing merchants; s no dou 
‘st year's fall in silver greatly assists our mills and other manu- 
fa — industries — og be damaged hy the on a“ of 
imported foreign goods the exchange rose. us the fa mn ex- 
change is even as an inereasing tariff, but unlike a tariff our exports 
are not reduced, but, so to povin, subsidized. 

A list of textile and metal factories and foundries now oper- 
ug in China, India, and Japan, which have been erected since 
\. great silver debacle of 1893, would be most interesting; but 
[ have not had time to tabulate them. Mr. Moreton Frewen, 
who has devoted his great abilities to a study and solution of 
this mighty problem, says: 

China, unable to buy our gold (exchange) and thus our iron and 
steel, for the first time in history erected for herself in Hankow great 
steel rolling mills, and commenced the export of pig iron in full cargoes. 
Han-yang js to-day selling high-grade re f. o. b. for 16 taels a 

1 





= Now, the gold price of 16 taels in 1873 was 5 guineas; in 1907 it 
as still £2 16s., and in 1908 only £1 18s. 6d. t is quite safe to 
ay mat no white labor in the world has ever produced pig iron of 
‘veh good quality for any such gold price, and for this sinister genesis 
* new industrial era in China, for which to-day the Panama Canal 
an the conversion in exchange caused 4 the Simla silver opera- 
oh ‘n 1907 must be held directly responsible. A recent number of 
Phin uerican scientific periodical says: “ Bive years a Japan and 
ie boasted but two small steel plants. To-day these two plants are 
loving more persons than any steel company in the world, with the 
a —s of the United States Steel Corporation, and one-third as many 
aa latter. These companies not only supply most of the needs of 
vn h countries but recently captured a Bix order for the Philip- 

mies, In Which American, British, and German firms were bidding.” 
9 . ~ years ago China began to export pig iron to Seattle and 
mn at prices which American producers could barely 
aa ineet. They clamored for more protection, which they 
Chin” but not by way of increased duties, They ascribed 
to ‘ron invasion to her cheap labor, which was true, but 
with th inade cflicient solely through the fall in our exchanges 
re - country. When this rises the invasion is checked and 
rection, the rise be great, when the tide turns in the other di- 

ae This is attested by the experiences of 1906 to 1908. 

trade conditi chants noticed im 1908 all down the Pacific coast that 
land, and So), th China between such ports as San Francisco, Port- 
1907 had atte had become suddenly reversel. Ships In 1906 and 
1008 they <.1,/2ning west full and returning almost empty; but in 
cts, ee west empty to return with full ca of Chinese 
teat Oregen 9. pecially pig iron. Let me instance the case of the 
from Portienq uc, Washington lumber interests. Good dressed lumber 
aud had cost the Shanghai buyer in 1907 $30 gold per 





thousand feet. At the exchange of 1907 this was 33 silver taels, but 
at the exchange of 1908 $30 gold now cost the Shanghai eares 48 taels, 
whereas be was able to buy similar lumber from the Manchurian mills 
in the Yalu River for 39 taels. ‘hese figures are, of course, equally 
pa es to the westbound exports of steel rails and cotton goods or 
wheat and flour. 

So shrewd an observer of trade currents and conditions as 
James J. Hill could not fail to perceive this undesirable situa- 
tion nor to discern its causes. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that he should have directed attention to it. Through the 
columns of the World’s Work for Janusry, 1910, under the 
caption of “A lost opportunity on the Pacific,” he said: 

As soon as capital is supptied to develop her native resources she 
(China) will furnish her own raw materials for manufacture, buying 
them in her own markets on the silver basis, and selling them abroad 
on the gold basis. This will enable her, as long as her own people are 
content to accept these low silver prices for material and labor, to cut 
our prices in two. Bar silver sells at about 52 cents per ounce in New 
York. On this basis the silver in a dollar is worth about 45 cents. 
The Chinese manufacturer who can pay his workman his low wage 
with silver worth its face and sell his product for gold that is con- 
vertible into silver at twice its face has an advantage which we can 
not ignore or escape. 

Mr. Charles Denby, United States consul general at Shanghai, 
reported in 1908 that— 


When silver is high, imports are increased ; when silver falls, impor- 
tations become unprofitable and ears losses result upon goods in stock 
Importing firms have found their legitimate trades seriously eimbar 
rassed during the past 12 months by the depreciation of silver. Flue- 
tuations in value of local currency ruined hundreds of Chinese mer 
chants who had dealings with foreigners. Normally this depreciation 
would have considerably stimulated the export trades. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Colorado 
suspend for a moment? The morning hour having expired, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which wil! 
be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of 
the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in 
the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside until the conclusion of the address of the 
Senator from Colorado, and that it be then taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the un- 
finished business will be temporarily laid aside, and the Senator 
from Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it is perhaps unprofitable to 
quote further from those who have written or reported upon this 
all-important subject, for the testimony is all one way. I must, 
however, refer to another of its many phases before proceeding 
to a discussion of possible remedies. 

The steady level of wages in silver-using countries means their 
decrease in terms of gold. As gold rises in value when quoted 
in silver currency, the same amount of gold translated into 
silver increases in purchasing power in their labor markets. 
The effect of this condition in substituting silver-paid labor for 
gold-paid labor is nowhere more vividly illustrated than upon 
the Pacific marine, where the labor of the Orient has almost 
wholly supplanted that of the Occident. Mr. Kopsch, of Shang- 
hai, says that— 

Silver-paid Chinese labor has driven every European sailor and fire- 
man from the decks and stokeholds of foreign vessels plying on the 
coast of China, and the premium paid by gold countries to silver labor 
will crush the efforts of the machinist to reap the profit of his toil in 
the East just as it has vanyuished the seaman. 

All Americans deplore the decay and disappearance of our 
country’s merchant marine, and all would unite in resort to 
every available method for its restoration. But it would be a 
melancholy satire upon our institutions and our policy if, when 
ships of commerce shall again fly the American ensign on every 
sea, their enginemen, their crews, and their coal heavers should 
consist of yellow men recruited from the exhaustless supplies of 
the Far East, to the exclusion of our own people, because they 
toil for a wage reckoned and paid in the coin which they and 
their ancestors have for centuries accepted as the unchanging 
symbol and standard of human values. 

The problem will in the space of a few short months lie directly 
in our commercial pathway. It is the real yellow peril. The 
completion of the Panama Canal is vastly more than the greatest 
engineering achievement of the human race or the opening of a 
new highway for the commerce of the world. As Hugo said of 
Waterloo, “ It is a change of front of the universe.” It shrinks 
the earth into smaller compass and brings its races into closer 
contact. It will companion Atlantic lanes of travel with watery 
avenues of traffic across the illimitable expanses of the great 
South Sea, The goal of American aud European rivalries wilt 
be the markets that lie upon Asiatic shores. And these will be 
held by their own peoples as best they can. Long ago they per- 
ceived that to do this their counter invasion of our markets was 
indispensable. This will be as well their policy of the future 
as of the past. Panama cutting distance in twain is wholly 
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impartial. Wer economic advantages are mutual. She brings 
us as near to Asia as she brings Asia near to us. And with 
dislocated exchanges whose fluctuations are but occasionally 
upward, how shall Europe and America overcome their handi- 
cap? 

The trouble— 

Said the late Senator Jones, of Nevada, the greatest political 
economist of his day in public life, in a letter of May 5, 1908, to 
Mr. Frewen— 


is not now with our currency or yours, but is in the exchanges between 
the West and the Orient. This involves us in the most complex eco- 
nomic problem of our time. For if gold prices are te continue to rise— 
as too surely they will rise, and silver prices te fall—what a crisis it is 
which looms ahead. There is nothing, it seems te me, stranger nor 
much sadder in history than the fact that public opinion has been so 
drugged and duped that it sees nothing in the exchanges with one-half 
of the human race excepting the price of the silver bullion of Nevada. 


On the 3d of December last the president of the United States | 


address in the city 
His knowledge of 
than mine. I was 


Steel Corporation delivered an ittuminating 
of Chicago upen the subject of export trade. 
the subject much more comprehensive 

therefore pleased to note that he had been 
trade relations with the Orient, and alive 
latent competition which there confronts us. 


is 


to the actual 
He says: 
The 


with in considering the future struggie fer the trade of the world. In 
the products manufactured by Japan, actual competition with her in 
Asiatic markets, on which her ambition 
enables one to realige the extent of her activities. Japan, aside from 
shipping one-third of her experts to the Untted States, new dominates 
the trade of China in piece goods, which formerly were largely obtained 
from Great Britain and America. Formerly Japan exported raw mate- 
rials which they now buy and export in the form of manufactured goods, 
and are rapidly becoming, like Russia, an increasing factor in the busi- 


ness economies of the world, Japan’s experts having increased from | 


$200,000,000 in 1908 to $263,000,000 in 1912. 

Mr. Farrell does not refer to the stimulus which falling ex- 
changes have given this growing trade, but he is too intelligent 
an observer of modern economics and too closely identified with 
one of our greatest industries to have overlooked it. And all 
must perceive that Japan has within recent years become a 
great carrier nation. Her merchant marine, equipped with 
crews recruited from her own people and paid a silver wage that 
has not varied for a century. is visibly increasing. She will 
soon dominate the transportation of the Pacific, for she can do 
the work more cheaply than Great Britain and far more cheaply 
than we can. Is it patriotic, is it wise, is it even expedient to 
ignore these most obvious conditions and let them drift without 


some efforc to correct them? Is national prejudice against an 


ancient money metal so strong, the epposition to its use so | 
bigoted, that the commerce of a hemisphere is to be jeopardized, | 


if not lost, because of it? 

If so, let me remind my hearers that this is but half the prob- 
le , for as water reaches its jevel, and as the nation which can 
sell the cheapest will eutstrip its competitors in the race for 
commercial supremacy, so w:}! our own markets become in time 
the prize of other lands upon whose wares we have placed a 
subsidy by outlawing their currency in the exchange of the 
world and then keeping it Subject to all the contingencies which 
accompany the changing values of gold. Our ultimate stake 
may be the retention of what we have rather than the obtaining 
of what we desire. It would be a melancholy sequel to our con- 
struction of the Panama Cenal if it showld ultimately prove 
rather a portal for the incoming fleets of eastern commerce than 
an outlet for the distribution of our own. 

Mr. President, it is fortunate for our purpose that this evil is 
net an unmixed one. The importers of the Far East suffer from 
its existence, and these are eager to aid in its aveidance. Pay- 
ments to America and Europe in trade balances and interest 
upon public and private debts held in Eurepe and America must 
be made in goid or its equivalent. These counter burdens are 
sometimes severe, while the uncertainty always surrounding 
exchange makes the subsidy it confers fitful and imconstant. 
Hence we may be reasonably sure that Asia and Seuth America 
and Mexico will welcome any solution of the preblem which 
promises permanent and reasonably steady equilibrium. 

‘The thoughtful students of this universal difficulty have been 
able te suggest but one effective remedy for it, and that has 
never been tried. I shall discuss it presently. Before doing so 
it is well to refer to one whose experimental stages I trust are 
over, and which instead of removing has vastly aggravated 
the evil. I allude te England’s effort to establish the gold 
standard in India. That great dependency has been silver’s 
reservoir of the centuries. She has absorbed it from the re- 
imotest periods, like a sponge absorbing water. She has held 
what she has received, parting with practically none of her 
constantly accumulating store. She has been rightly called 
“ the sink ef silver.’ Her rupee is her standard of value, worth 
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| tern to some other. 
is particularly concentrated, | 
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nominally about 48 cents, or 11 to the sovereign 
their coinage was free. Her people hoarded o; 
and transformed them into ornaments, always 
money in times of need. After 1893 and wi 
ment of the recommendations of the Fowler 
their hordes of silver, whether coined or meltog we 

available for their needs. The Viceroy, in 1897, i oy 
proposals of the Woleott committee, because thei; first often 
would be an intense disturbance of Indian trade ang ind - 
by the sudden rise in the rate of exchange, and that meamee, 
India’s expert trade, “ for the time at least.” He would sie 
the bounty which Indian exports then enjoyed ane 
cheapening of silver bullion to the substantial relief of 4)" 
ternational trade. Great Britain accepted his concinsions 9.4 
then facing about in 1900 deprived India of that advantage by 
imposing the gold standard upen her people. TT, make ti . 
standard effective she determined upon governments! toh we 
of the rupee and upen a foreed maintenance of jts ies - 
15 to the sovereign. This appeared possible by regulating thet 
coinage as the exigencies of trade and exchange required he 
suspending their coinage entirely or by locking them up wher 
seemingly redundant, and by imports of gold when needed 


Until 1993 
melted them 
S Available for 
til the establish. 
committee of 1998 


| through the exchange of rupees or rupee paper é' 
remarkable ingenuity and adaptability of the Japanese and the | 4 par at that ratio. 
encrmous population and latent possibilities of China must be reckoned | 


Sut silver continued te transact the business 
The Hindeo was joined to his kind of money and would po 

Mr. Dunbar, treasurer of the Sank of 
Bengal, has recenily said that— 

Gold currency in India is a wasteful and expensive | : 
is any amount of funds in India. It is simply that Tapes ace locked 
| up by the Government. We want rupees, and we can not import rupees 

we can import sovereigns and “ councifs,” but it is rupees we want. and 
they are locked up. Tr 


| ‘This policy did, however, give China and Japan the same 
advantage over India through the fall of its exchange which 
the three countries had theretefore enjoyed in common against 


Europe and the United States. The rupees beyond India were 


; not 15 to the sovereign, but what the current gold yalue of 
silver was to the sovereign. And the exports of that ubappy 
country withered and dried up, with no compensating advan. 
tage. 
| Such were conditions in February, 1910, when the Govern- 
| ment as a last stimulus to its pallid experiment imposed a bigh 
tariff upon all imports of silver bullion to India. Let Mr. 
Frewen tell the consequences: 


For the financial year 1909, while the imports of gold into India bad 
| fallen off more than 8,000,000 sover as compared with 1908, the 
| import of silver, on the other hand, showed an increase for the year of 
over 17 per cent, and this albeit there was already a duty of 5 per 
| cent om ali imported silver. It was now evident that unless heroic 
| Taeasures were a ed te save the gold-exchange standard, the inerad- 
| icable preference of the natives for the metal of every Indian contract 
| and obligation for hundreds of years would yet override the various 
| orders in council at Simla. Therefore in February, 1910, the natives, 

who had in times past drawn their trade balances in either of the two 
precious metals, were informed that if they took payment in an oune 
of gold they would receive an ounce of gold, but if in a hundred tolas 
| of silver they must hand over to the sirkar 16 tolas. It is littie wor 
| der the great drain of gold to India set in. During the nineteenth cer 
| tary the proportions of the two metals imported were gold to silver 3 
1 to 33; last year the proportion of gold to silver had become 8 to |, 
| and the importation of silver had shrunk to negligible dimensions. Dur 
| ing the two complete financial years which have elapsed since the impo 
sitien of the stiver duties, India—inclading sums on deposit in Lor 
don—has taken about 73,000,000 sovereigns of our gold, or at the 
| rate of over 100,000 daily. Yet, im spite of the warning of the native 
members of the wera council, this silver tax, unprecedented in the 
: 
| 


of the country. 


There 


whole world’s histery. been persisted in. [t had the inevitable and 
the foreseen result of discrediting silver with the natives, of checking 
the Indian absorption of the white metal—whieh absorption by risims 
the rate of tael exchange enables China to purchase ovr commodities— 
and, what is far more it set fa motion to the hows © 
India that great exedus of our gold whiels is tlic most sinister eos 
feature of our time. If the 75,000,000 sovercicus of which India | 


deprived us im the past two yenrs were still available when and where 
safe te say our bans 


nts higher, and the cy 
great drain of sold t 
half-degen differias 
and Simla dar: 


hes 80 
bas 


needed, througa the action of our exchanges it is 
rate would to-day be 3 per cent consois 1° 

ef London full of viger and confidence. 
India, which represents the 
views of the half-dezen financial empirics LU 5 wo 
ing the past 20 years, has jeopardized, as Sir Edward lols 
admirably pointed out. not our gold reserves only or che’), 
gold reserves in New York, Paris, and Berlin. 


Mr. President, this unhappy juggling with fvdion f 
resulted in the absorption by that country since 1 


culmination of the 
in Caleutta 


but TB" 


nances bis 
0 of more 
than $700,000,000 of gold from Europe, which is entirely Ww 
trade. The drain has increased abnormally since 191. °'" 
continue to so increase until Britain abandons ber por 


recognizes the grave danger with which that policy menaces ? 


will 


‘amar toa! PO umittee 
the monetary systems of Evrope. When the I onl %. 
began its inquiries comsels were at 111; oe — oma continued 


If Indian gold were available to commerce, industry a0 


a , Stimulating ) 
to circulate in the channels of aS that country would not 


sve js learning 
the native hs indi 


promoting adventure, its translation 
be a subject of universal solicitude. But 


from a bitter experience that silver is not money 
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+) silver rupees are. And so he utilizes the latter for his 
sent) ranancteal but hoards gold as he once hoarded silver. 
And when this substitution becomes universal in India and gold 
flows there as silver went there im the past, what will be the 
effect of the eurrent upon that vast inverted pyramid of credits 
which finds its support upon the world’s visible supply of the 
~llow metal? 
eis - surprising that Great Britain, appalled by these con- 
ditions and by the certainty that this “ financial hemorrhage 
must under the existing régime continue, has appointed a com- 
mission to inquire into the measures taken to maintain the ex- 
change value of the rupee and to ascertain whether the existing 
practice is conducive to the interests of India. It requires no 
royal commission to determine that it is not conducive to her 
own. Nor to the finances of the continental nations which be- 
cause of it are most unsatisfactory. : 2 

Mr. President, this formidable Indian experiment has broken 
down. It is worse than-a failure; it is a crime against the 
400,000,000 people of her great dependency. It is more than a 
national failure, for it jeopardizes every gold reserve in Christen- 
dom, and thereby disturbs the foundations of credit everywhere. 
sut it has demonstrated by the greatest financial object lesson 
of the century the hopeless inability of gold to do the monetary 
work of all the world. . - 

Surely a wise and enlightened statesmanship, recognizing 
this stupendous truth, should adjust the monetary systems of 
the nations to it. As gold must be the money of Europe and 
North America, and as silver must in practice be the money 
of the remainder of the world, and as commercial intercourse 
must and should always continue between them, a way should 
be found to establish seme steadfast parity of exchange be 
tween them. The ratio is of secondary importance except as 
it must be a factor in the equation. Be it 16 to 1 or 32 to 1, 
let it be agreed upen between the nations, each contributing 
toward its steady and constant maintenance. This can be done. 
It must be done if international trade and commerce are to be 
conducted upen principles of universal application. And it 
must be done by international concert, since no nation, however 
powerful, can alone accomplish the task. 

In 1891, Mr. Goschen, an uncompromising gold monometallist, 
then chancellor of the exehequer in Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment, was moved by the financial crisis of 1890 to propose a 
solution of what was then in its ultimate analysis this identical 
problem, by the issuance of a limited number of small notes 
against silver, in complianee with the suggestion of the royal 
commission in 1888. He maintained that it would protect the 
gold reserve, absorb any surplus of unused silver, and thereby 
Sustain its value at a steady level. He elaborated this proposal 
with his usual exhaustive ability. It was defeated by the 
bimetallists, whe sinee then have perceived its wisdom and its 


availability, if utilized by the four great gold-using powers in 
concert, in placing silver exchange at a point where it can be 
maintained and thus relieve Asiatic and South American trade 


of its dangerous and speculative characteristics. At the same 
ume this limited coinage will furnish a desirable and thoroughly 


safe additions! currency, incapable of expansion, and readily 
adaptable to the innumerable small transactions of the people. 
Inflation would be impossible. 


Mr. Frewen says: 
are world’s annual production of silver may be reckoned at 230,- 
000,000 ounces, of which, one year with another and irrespective of the 
Price he pays, the consumption of the silversmith is about 140,000,000 
ounces, a consumption whieh must tend to increase with the world’s 
Wealth and population. Thus not more than 90,000,000 ounces remain 
over tor Monetary use. Can this amount be safely and profitably taken 
tt se market by a single buyer purchasing 7,500,000 ounces monthly 
at a fixed price on behalf of the Sor great partner nations? During 


the ast 15 years the purchases of the Indian Government have aver- 
aged “bout 30,000,000 ounces a year, and the purchases of our own 
Toyal mint for our token silver currence ,» and to meet a rapidly in- 


aa demand for silver eurrency in Central and West Africa, may 
~ Surely estimated at 15,000,000 ounces more. We may add to this 
Brit uual average demand for 10,000,000 ounces more for the new 
a dollars which go to China at their bullion value and the new 
‘ a ‘dollars for the requirements of the Malay currency. 

‘ air. President, if Great Britain can do this, surely the United 
= France, and Germany could take care of the remaining 
a 1,000 ounces per annum, were the silver-using nations to 
‘sorb none of it, a highly improbable contingency. But their 


lem; Nas nner : 

Mor as upon the available supply are large and increasing. 
aewiee such an arrangement would stimulate the demand 
ane everywhere, while India would resume her age-long accu- 


and say of it. Its industrial consumption grows apace as well, 
: as yes 


» ir reached 65 per cent of the annual production. 
of a production from 1905 to 1911 was 1,379,277,040 ounces, 
yw uch India, under the adverse conditions which I have dis- 


Cussed, consumed 708,133.300 ounces, or much more than 50 
Der cent. Up 


from its hidin 


der the proposed plan her gold may come out 
§ places and quicken the currents of her ecommerce 





with its abundant flood, and her drain of it from the hoards 
of Europe will cease, while consols rise and discounts fall. 

It may be interesting in this connection to refer to some 
figures giving the production and the coinage of gold and silver 
for 1912 as given in the Report of the Director of the Mint, 1912, 
pages 250 and 251. 

Wortd’s production of gold and silver, and coinage thereof, for 1896-1911. 
Gold: 








Bei ietaarenetacintaihinteetstnenetnndideanmneny sien ce ounces__ 257, 670, 485 
Coin value $5, 326, 170, 400 
alee Nel ert eemrensbtilete petite eee hele $5, 8, 218, 667 
$27, 951, 733 

Silver : 
IG site itesiiclenielh icine eatin ale ids tthe ounces...§ 2, 722, 969, 918 
taint cinta ate eatrreratcteeantc aetna tent, , 179, 322 
789. 790. 596 
Coinage valne of silver colmed@__............._.__.____ $2, 506, 517, 064 
Industries consume 62 per cent of this production, equaling 1.688,- 
241,347 ounces. Deduct from production leaves apparently available 


for coinage needs but 1,034,728,568 ounces, or 898,454,754 ounces less 
than the actual coinage, an apparent contradiction, easily explained 
by extensive recoinages, on the one hand, and the use of coin silver in 
the industries, on the other. 

Mr. President, this method of sustaining foreign exchanges 
may prove delusive, but I do not think so. It provides a serv- 
ice for what must prove a rapidly dwindling silver surplus, 
and thus destroys the primal cause of falling silver values. It 
equalizes the competitive commercial conditions of all countries, 
and establishes a safe and constant medium for all interna- 
tional transactions. It will make the ebb and flow of gold less 
frequent and quiet these apprehensions which any movement 
of it inevitably arouses. And it will relieve the toiler of the 
gold-standard countries from the dangerous and artificial ad- 
vantage which the uncertain exchanges now prevailing gives 
to the laboring hordes of the more ancient silver-using civiliza- 
tions, and which advantage must increase with the certain in- 
crease in the value of gold by the added burdens which every 
hour of delay imposes upon it. 

And, Mr. President, our new monetary system, although care- 
fully constructed upon the best models that time and experience 
can give, although well adapted to all the commercial and in- 
dustrial affairs of the Nation and equal to every demand of 
British and continental commercial intercourse, will prove un- 
equal to the ordeal of South American and oriental traffic while 
their exchanges are governed by the capricious and unreliable 
fluctuations of silver values. This is the one subject on which 
all international interests are identical, and the proper adjust- 
ment of which all international trade demands. Great Britain, 
Germany, France will welcome our initiative in seeking a co- 
operative solution of the difficulty, and the silver-using nations 
if they do not welcome will surely accept a result proceeding 
from the mutual conference of the four great nations of 
Christendom. 

We begin the new year with two great schemes of legislation 
behind us, wrought into the statutes by the direction of the 
American people, whose government we now control. The last 
of these, carefully framed and exhaustively considered, has com- 
manded instant and wide-spread approval. Those who opposed 
and those who advocated it are now alike its friends and sup- 
porters. It is designed to aid industry in all directions by coin- 
ing eurrent credit into money that stringencies might be over- 
come and panics avoided. It was fashioned in harmony with 
the Democratic platform declaration that “banks should exist 
for the accommodation of the public and not for the control of 
business ”; that commerce and manufactures released from the 
thraldom of high protection should be supplied with a safe and 
pliant method of financial equipment which its expanding ener- 
gies will demand. This, Mr. President, has been done by the 


new banking and currency law, which I believe will stand the test 
of time and experience. It will prove an effective agency in quick- 
ening and sustaining our domestic commerce, and our con:merce 
with Europe and Canada generally. But, Mr. President, in com- 
mon with these countries it needs the supplemental stimulus of 
a steady exchange with the remaining countries of the world. 


Without it our trade relations with them can be ntither certain 
nor permanent. Exposed to the fitful rise and fall of their 
money values the commercial barometer will confound the cal- 
culations and mock the plans of men. We are upon the threshold 
of a new epoch in our material progress. We are girding our 
loins for the greatest economic race in history. We have ar- 
ranged for it every preliminary save one. Realizing its vast and 
immediate importance shall we not assume the lead in arrang- 
ing it as well? France has been ready and anxious to aid us in 
the task for many years. England is now alive te the necessity 
of action, and Germany’s commercial activities assure us that 
she has not overlooked this great obstacle to eastern traffic. 
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™hey will welcome our initiative. Their common interest in the 
common handicap means speedy response, and response means 
speedy and effective cooperation. And when the world’s ex- 
change mediums shall have been adjusted and the last obstacle 
to an universal commerce shall have been removed each of the 
nations will have a fair field and need ask no favors. 

Mr. President, I move that Senate joint resolution No. 89 be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I request that the unfinished business 
be now laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WaAtsH in the chair). ‘The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which is 
Senate bill 48. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of the United 
States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, and for other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Territories with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

Mr: CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent that the 
formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, but that the bill be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon asks 
that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with and that 
it be printed in the Recorp. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the formal reading of the bill will be dispensed with. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Territories 
was to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That the President of the United States is hereby authorized and 
directed to cause to be located such mafh lines for railroads from 
points on tidewater to the interior as will, in his judgment, best pro- 
mote the settlement of Alaska, develop its resources, and provide ade- 
quate and suitable tarnsportation for coal for the Army, Navy, and 
other Government services; of troops, arms, and munitions of war; of 
the mails, -and for other Government and public uses, together with 
such branch lines, feeders, sidings, switches, and spurs as he may deem 
necessary ; and when such line or lines are located he is hereby author- 
ized to cause to be constructed, completed, equipped, and operated 
thereon (until otherwise provided by Congress) a railroad or railroads, 
with the necessary equipment, docks, wharves, and terminal facilities: 
Provided, That the President may cause said road or roads to be oper- 
ated by contract or lease, but no contract or lease shall be for a longer 
period than 10 years. 

Sec. 2. That to enable the President to construct and operate the 
railroad or railroads and works appurtenant and necessary thereto, as 
provided in this act, he is hereby authorized to employ, in the ascer- 
tainment of the location of said railroad lines and in the construction, 
completion, equipment, and operation of the same, any of the engineers 
of the United States Army, at his discretion, and likewise to employ 
any engineers in civil life, at his discretion, and such other persons as 
he may deem necessary fot 
said work. The duties, powers, and compensation of such engineers 
and other persons employed under this act shall be fixed by the Presi- 
dent. The official salary of any official appointed or employed under 
this act shall be deducted from the amount of salary or compensation 
provided for or which shall be fixed under the terms of this act. The 
officers or other persons placed in charge of the work by the President 
shall make to the President annually and at such other periods as may 
be required by the President or by either House of Congress full and 
complete reports of all their acts and doings and of all money received 

expended in the construction of said work and in the operation 
of said work or works and in the performance of their duties in con- 
nection therewith. The annual reports herein provided for shall be 
by the President transmitted to Congress. 
t 


and 
¢ 


'y purchase or condemnation, all property he may deem necessary for 
ie purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, and he may exer- 


cise in the name of the United States the power of eminent domain in | 
the courts of Alaska in accordance with the laws now or hereafter in 


force for that purpose. A right of way over the lands of the United 
States in Alaska shall be acquired for such railway lines upon filing 
in the General Land Office a map or maps approved by the President 
showing the line of the railroad or railroads and the boundaries of 
the lands reserved for such road or roads, and the President may, in 
this maner or otherwise, make reservation of such lands as are or may 
be useful for furnishing materials for construction and for stations, 
terminals, docks, and for such other purposes in connection with the 
construction and operation of such railroad lines as he may deem neces- 
sary and desirable; and he may utilize in carrying on the work herein 
provided for any and all machinery, equipment, instruments, material, 
and other property of any sort whatsoever used or acquired in con- 
nection with the construction of the Panama Canal, so far and as 
rapidly as the same is no longer needed at Panama; and the said 
Isthmian Canal Commission is hereby authorized to deliver said prop- 
erty to such officers or persons as the President may designate, and to 
take credit therefor at such percentage of its original cost as the Presi- 
dent may approve, but this amount shall not be charged against the 
fund provided for in section 5 of this act. 

Sec 3. Subject to the approval of the President, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall have the power to fix, change, and modify 
rates for the transportation of freight and passengers on any railroad 
or railroads constructed and operated under the provisions of this act, 
which rates shall be the same to all. 

No free transportation or passes shall be permitted and no discrimi- 
nation as to rates shall be made in favor of the Government or its. offi- 
cers or agents: Provided, That the provisions of the interstate-com- 
merce laws relating to the transportation of employees and their fam- 
ilies shail be in force as to lines constructed under this act. 

Sec. 4. That any line of railroad designated and constructed under 
the provisions of this act may connect with the line of any railroad 
existing or which may hereafter be constructed in Alaska, or with any 
steamship line for joint transportation of freight and passengers, and 


| the date of their issue, and payable 30 years from such date. 


the proper and expeditious prosecution of 





The President may acquire, | 


| in favor of an appropriation for the purchase of Alaska, 





in such case the lines thus connected shall be operated as 
route with through rates upon a fair and reasonable appor 
revenue and expenses. 

Szec.5. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
borrow, on the credit of the United States, from time to time — to 
proceeds may be required to defray expenditures authorized by ‘this tte 
(such proceeds when received to be used only for the purpose of ‘8 act 
ing such expenditure), the sum of $40,000,000, or so much 
may be necessary, and to prepare and issue therefor c¢ 
tered bonds of the United States, in euch form as he 
and in denominations of $20 or some multiple of that su 
in gold coin at the pleasure of the United States after 


a through 
ortionment ‘of 


Meet- 
thereof as 
oupOoN or regis. 
May prescribe 
m, redeemable 
10 years from 
and bear. 
© per cent 
mpt from all 
ation in any 
Provided, That 


ing interest, payable quarterly in gold coin, at the rate of 
per annum,; and the bonds herein authorized shall be exe 
taxes or duties of the United States as well as from tax 
form by or under State, municipal, or local authority : 
said bonds may be disposed of by the Secretary of the Treasury at ne 
less than par, under such regulations as he may prescribe, giving te 
all the citizens of the United States an equal opportunity to subscrib 
therefor, but no commissions shall be allowed or paid thereon and 
there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury Rot 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,000,000, to be used for carrying 


out the provisions of this act, including the expense of preparing. ad. 
vertising, and issuing the bonds herein authorized, to continue avail- 


able until expended: Provided, That so much of the said sum of 
$1,000,000 as shall have been expended shall be reimbursed to the 
Treasury out of the first proceeds of the sale of said bonds. 

Sec. 6. That there is hereby created a redemption fund in the United 
States Treasury, to be known as the “Alaska railways redemption 
fund,” into which shall be paid 75 per cent of all moneys derived 
from the sale or disposal of any of the public lands in Alaska, or the 
coal-or mineral contents thereof, or the timber thereon, and into which 
fund shall be paid the net earnings of said railroad or railroads above 
maintenance charges and operating expenses; the said redemption fund, 
or any part thereof, may be used from time to time, upon the order of 
the President, to pay the interest on the bonds authorized and issued 
under the provisions of this act and to redeem, cancel, and retire said 
bonds under such rules and regulations as the President may establish, 

Sec. 7. That it is the intent of this act to authorize and empower 
the President to do any and all things necessary to carry out and 
accomplish the purposes of this act. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is amusing, Mr. President, in the 
light of latter-day investigations and knowledge, to read the 
discussions in Congress at the time the bill was pending for 
making an appropriation of $7,200,000 in payment to Russia 
for her possessions in North America. This was the sum 
which the treaty, negotiated by Hon. W. H. Seward, Secretary 
of State, provided should be paid for these possessions, and 
opposition developed to the making of an appropriu.tion to carry 
out the treaty stipulations. While Mr. Seward was commended 
in many quarters of the country for his foresight and states- 
manship, he was roundly denounced in others for negotiating 
a treaty for the purchase of a territory which was practically 
unknown, and to the casual observer simply a frozen, barren 
wilderness. House bill 1096, making the necessary appropria- 
tion to carry out the treaty stipulations, was reported favor- 
ably to the House May 18, 1868, with a lengthy report siguel 
by Hon. N. P. Banks for the committee, accompanied by the 
views of the minority in opposition. These documents show 
that patient and painstaking consideration was given to the 
bill, but it conclusively shows that neither the majority nor the 
minority of the committee knew anything at all about Alaska 
and its resources as compared with what we know of them 
to-day. In 50 years from now it will probably be said by those 
who come after us that we of the present day know as little 
about the real Alaska as did those who subscribed the reports 
mentioned. : 

The report discusses at length, from the information then at 
hand, the resources of Alaska, including agriculture, wood and 
timber, coal and other minerals, game, furs, and fisheries, layin; 
particular stress upon the latter. But the report upon ee 
subjects shews, in the light of present information, only slig . 
knowledge of any of them, and the conclusion to favor the then 
pending measure was based rather upon considerations of — 
policy than the intrinsic worth of the country from a teh 
mercial standpoint. The report of the majority, who reporte 


says 


ibe 


in conclusion: 


‘ » the 

These statements upon the character of the territory acquired bs volt 

treaty are the results of personal observations made by Oe aarehest, 

able public officers and private citizens since the date of th mov 
representing different interests and different parts of the country, ! 


| ing in different directions and by different courses throuch the territory 


by sea and land, and are pees without argument as a just Tei 
sentation of facts already known in support of the treaty. as 
I might say, incidentally, that I doubt very much | it 
American citizen up to that date had ever gone Oe reeritory 
part of Alaska except, possibly, those portions of tue 
that skirt the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf. 
The remarks preceting this part of the re 
House in regard to the negotiation of treaties, 
sented to the committee, are embodied in the report 
of members who voted in the affirmative and negative 
tion of reporting the bill herewith presented 


; Inited States, the 
The treaty adds an extended territory to the U nited to 
political urisdiction of which will ultimately be indispensable 


peace and power. 


rt upon the rights of - 
which were orally pr 
at the suggestion 
on the final ques 
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it tends largely, directly, strongly, and immediately to the consoli-| lected its people, which had looked upon it as a wilderness, 
a » nor P eoast li Americ possession. ; : : : 
dation of the im ae a ee ee: of vast proportions on | Which had done nothing for its advancement, either commer 


the Pacific, the results of which can not now be fully appreciated. cially or morally, by executive fiat, was compelled to throttle its 








it makes telegraphic communication between the United States and | opportunities by withdrawing nearly all of its resourees from 
the people of T New peer Jame gag Le apts and on Recible private acquisition and control, to protect them from exploita- 
as; concentrates the power of Russia and extends that of this coun- | tion and monopolization. 


hicl ge : the entire globe north, and I ler to sh he ; j ference -ithdraw 

try, which toge ther will soon span , n order to show what was done in reference to withdrawals, 
-onethens the mutual friendship and interests that have marked , ‘ - oats ih ; > 
ee ee since the period when they together first challenged the | 1 @Sked the Forestry Department to furnish me with a list of 
attention of Europe as continental powers, and begam their work of the withdrawals in Alaska. I do not wish to be understood as 
ex] sion a ee ation centile of the eaputen objecting to these withdrawals, because if they had not been 
it adds greatly : ; ; S aenahcutnens ws sais calla 
\ Cnishes indispensable ports for American whalers and fishermen made there is no question in the mind of anyone who has given 
‘the Pacific and Arctie Oceans the subject consideration that Alaska’s magnificent resources 


in the 7 A . : hed 
its copper, its coal, and nearly everything else, would now be in 









It furnishes a basis for explorations and discovery in the Arctic 
ee ieclones British Columbia within Ameriean jurisdiction south, the control of a monopoly. The Alaska Syndicate, composed of 
west, and north. the Guggenheims and the Morgans, would have had possession of 
it removes Lee: compe Restores se Sealine Salaesien ge con- | Alaska just as they now practically control all the gateways to 
roversies to whic e two cou s a mn and oug oO re- cl cea h 4 tie Raat itn 
= friends are constantly exposed. | that rich Territory. But these are the withdrawals, and with 
It strengthens the military position of the Government. drawals made at a time when there were laws in force in 
For Gene sat —— = pe Fe. pane = re Alaska which would have enabled individual enterprise and 
et feat inte effesh. with t recommendation thie it be enacted | iitiative and effort to have obtained possession of them, but they 























into a law. were being obtained at the expense of the people of this country 
The Senate will observe that taere is only one mention of the | 24d in favor of special interests. 

commercial value of Alaska to this country in this whole favor- | Withdrawals in Alaska. 

able report, and the report itself, taken as a whole, shows that | Rand, McNally & Co.'s Atlas gives the total area of Alaska _ Acres 

there was very scant knowlecge in the pocrersion of the -om- as 590,884 square miles, or_............___ 378, 165, 760 

mittee at the time the report was filed. = aaa a ee Forest embraces approximately_... 15, 481, 000 
But the suggestion of the woeful lack of information as to | 72° ©®Us8¢h Naticnal Forest embraces approximately---- 11, 267, S60 


The above are the two withdrawals of known area of the greatest 
quantity of land reserved. 


But that is not all. 


The coal (November, 1906) and ofl (November 3, 1910) withdrawals 
in Alaska are what are known as blanket withdrawals. They prevent 
the location and patenting of lands chiefly valuable for coal or oil wher- 
ever found. In addition to the coal and oil withdrawals there is another 
blanket withdrawal applicable to Alaska, which is known as the medici- 
nal spring withdrawal (Mareh 28, 1911). This last-named forbids the 
locating or appropriation and patenting of lands in Alaska surrounding 
mineral or medicinal springs. In none of these last three cases can a 
statement be made as to the approximate acreage, since it affects all 
lands in which these minerals or springs are found. 


So by a blanket withdrawal the coal lands, which were one of 
the most valuable assets of the Territory, were withdrawn. 

In 1911 the President withdrew, upon the recomntendation of the 
Secretary of the Interior, an area so that Congress might consider 


legislation looking to the construction of a Government-owned railroad. 
The area withdrawn embraces an area of approximately 250,000 acres. 


the real value of this magnificent acquisition and of the con- 
tempt in vhich the country was held by many persons of that 
day and generation is disclosed by the discussion of the then 
pending measure by Hon. C. C. Washburn and Ion. George W. 
Morgan, the minority members of the committee, who con- 
cluded their lengthy statement, as follows: 


_The minority of the committee, having considered the various ques- 
tions involved and the evidence in regard to this country under con- 
sideration, are forced to the conclusion that the possession of the coun- 
try is of no value to the Government of the United States; that it 
will be a source of weakness instead of power, and a constant annual 
expense for which there will be no adequate returm; that it has no 
capacity a8 an agricultural country; that, so far as known, it bas no 
value a8 a mineral country; that its timber is mostly confined to the 
narrow strip of country only 30 miles wide south of Mount St. Elias, 
and is generally of a peor quality and growing upen inaceessible moun- 
tains; that its fur trade is of insignificamt value te us as a Nation, and 
Will speedily come to am end; that the fisheries are of doubtful value, 
and that whatever the value of its fisheries, its fur trade, its timber, 
or its minerals, they were all epen to the citizens of the United States 


under existing treaties; that the right to govern a nation or nations of The next largest withdrawals of which the acreage can be computed 
savages in a climate unfit for the habitation of civilized men was not | 2%e those withdrawals for military and naval purposes in Alaska, to 
Worthy of purehase; that the constitutional right of this House to re- | ¢Stablish coaling stations, telegraph stations, forts, and so forth. The 
fuse to appropriate the money was known to Russia at the time the | 2rea_of these lands is not known, but on August 4, 1911, the Secretary 
treaty was negotiated, and there cam be no charge of bad faith if that | of War informed the Secretary of the Interior that the areas withdrawn 
r s asserted. They. therefore, report the following resolution : at the request of that department were 22,366 acres. No withdrawals 


ef consequence have since been made for military or naval purposes. 

The next group of consequence are the areas withdrawn for game, 
bird, and fish reservations. While the area of these is net known it is 
not very large. ‘hen, also, there are lands withdrawn for the native 
Indians, for educational purposes of those Indians, Department of 
Agriculture experiment station, and lighthouse reservations. 

any of these reservations everlap. For instance, the coal, oil, and 
medicinal springs reservations may be either within or without the 
boundaries of the national forests, as will also be found in the case of 
most of the military, naval, bird, game, and other reservations. 

Except for the coal, oil, and mineral springs reservations, it is pos- 
sible to compute at least the approximate area of al) the others. It 
would require, however, at least a week’s time to do this. The records 
in the case are all in the office of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. 

So it will be seen, Mr. President, that there is practically 
nothing left to be acquired by private initiative either in the 
mining section, the coal or the oil section, or under any of 
the laws of this country. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Oregon yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Are all the withdrawals the Senator has 
described still in force? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are all still in force. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Over what period of time do the with- 
drawals extend? How long do they run? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The President may release them by 
proclamation at any time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. How long have they been in force? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Since 1906, praetically. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
if he ean give an approximation of the total acreage of the 
withdrawais? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The department itself says it can 
not furnish the information. It is pretty safe to state, I will 
say to the Senator, that practically everything that is of any 
value in Alaska has been withdrawn and that the United States 
owns 99 per cent of the Territory. 

Mr. THOMAS. One cam not locate even a glacier up there? 


‘ed, That it is imexpedient to appropriate money for the pur- 
chase of Russian America. 

‘he Dill finally passed and was approved July 25, 1868. 

1 have deemcd it advisable to eall attention to these reports, 
because they shew not only the conflicting views of the then 
stir men but also the lack of information as to the resources 
of Alaska, even after the purchase had been made and was 
“Sout to be coneluded by an approprixtion of the purchase 
price. They reflect the views of some of our contemporaries 
Who have given the subject ne consideration and who still look 
Upon Alaska as a mysterious midnight land, as barren and as 
Worthless ag the Arctic regions, 

It will be my purpose in the discussion of the pending bill 
authorizing the construction of a railroad in Alaska to show 
the wonderful resources of this magnificent empire, what it has 
added to the wealth of our country, and what its future possi- 
bilities are with proper transportation facilities. 
gant same ignorance with referc ce to Alaska has been from 
ee ‘o time displayed as was displayed when the acquisition 
a - Oregon country was under consideration—a country from 

a have been earved the magnificent Commonwealths of 
om Washington, Idaho, Montana, and part of Wyoming. 
te were then distingmished men in both branches of Con- 
. — who insisted that this splendid country was only fit to be 
feed as a place for the colonization of convicts and outlaws, 
rn a there are men to-day who insist that Alaska is only a 
hoe for the grizzly bear and the fur-bearing seal, 

ny useless for the uses of civilized man. 

inten nearly 30 years after the cession to the United States 
os Was almest entirely ignored by Congress. There were 
ee eeally no laws for its government, no appropriations for 

noth bet Support, aud nothing for its development. Almost 

jane wis done for the betterment of the condition of its 
pa "s until about the time of the discovery of gold in paying 

Wautities, less than 20 years ago. 

PE then, when on the eve of a development which was calcu- 

‘*d to astonish the world, that Government. which had neg- | 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Nothing. I believe the glaciers are 
within forest reserves, generally speaking. 

Notwithstanding all this, Alaska has been contributing more 
money to the arteries of commerce, Mr. President, than is 
being contributed to this country by the commerce of the Orient, 
the smaller countries in the east or the west, as I shall prove 
by statistics furnished by the Department of Commerce. 

Alaska has a good homestead law and a good law for the 
acquisition of rights of way and the development of railways 
by private corporations. 

In order to get it before those who take any interest in the 
subject—and I assume all Senators will—I am going to ask 
that those laws be inserted in the Recorp. They show that 
the lack of development is not due to the fact that we have not 
the laws, because we have the best laws governing the subject, 
but because everything, by blanket and other withdrawals, has 
been taken from acquisition by private capital or private 
initiative. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the Rrcorp 
the act approved May 14, 1898, extending the homestead laws 
and providing for right of way for railroads in the District of 
Alaska, and for other purposes. I also ask to have inserted the 
acts approved June 6, 1900, April 28, 1904, and May 28, 1908, 
for regulating the development of coal mines to show that the 
laws affecting Alaska are practically more generous in their 
terins than are the laws which govern the western part of this 
country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsa in the chair). Per- 
mit the Chair to ask the Senator from Oregon if he desires to 
have this matter printed as an appendix to his remarks? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Chair please, I will have them 
inserted at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[Public, No, 95.] 


An act extending the homestead laws and providing for right of way 
for railroads in the District of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the homestead land laws of the United 
States and the rights incident thereto, including the right to enter 
surveyed or unsurveyed lands under provisions of law relating to the 
acquisition of title through soldiers’ additional homestead rights, are 
hereby extended to the District of Alaska, subject to such regulations 
aS may be made by the Secretary of the Interior; and no indemnity, 
deficiency, or lieu lands pertaining to any land grant whatsoever origi- 
nating outside of said District of Alaska shall be located within or 
taken from lands in said District: Provided, That no entry shall be 
allowed extending more than 80 rods along the shore of any navigable 
water, and. along such shore a space of at least 80 rods shall be 
reserved from entry between all such claims, and that nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as to authorize entries to be made, or 
title to be acquired, to the shore of any navigable waters within said 
District: And it is further provided, That no homestead shall exceed 
8O acres in extent. 

Sec, 2. That the right of way through the lands of the United States 
in the District of Alaska is hereby granted to any railroad company, 
duly organized under the laws of any State or Territory or by the 
Congress of the United States, which may hereafter file for record with 
the Secretary of the Interior a copy of its articles of incorporation, and 
due proofs of its organization under the same, to the extent of 100 
feet on each side of the center line of said road; also the right to 
take from the lands of the United States adjacent to the line of said 
road, material, earth, stone, and timber necessary for the construction 
of said railroad; also the right to take for railroad uses, subject to the 
reservation of all minerals and coal therein, public lands adjacent to 
said right of way for station buildings, depots, machine shops, side- 
tracks, turnouts, water stations, and terminals, and other legitimate 
railroad purposes, not to exceed in amount 20 acres for each station, 
to the extent of one station for each 10 miles of its road, excepting at 
terminals and junction points, which may include additional 40 acres 
to be limited on navigable waters to 80 rods on the shore line, and 
with the right to use such additional ground as may in the opinion of 
the Secretary of the Interior be necessary where there are heavy cuts 
or fills: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be so construed 
as to give to such railroad company, its lessees, grantees, or assigns the 
ownership or use of minerals, including coal, within the limits of its 
right of way, or of the lands hereby granted: Provided further, That 
all mining operations prosecuted or undertaken within the limits of such 
right of way or of the lands hereby granted shall, under rules and regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, be so conducted 
as not to injure or interfere with the property or operations of the road 
over its said lands or right of way. And when such railway shall con- 
nect with any navigable stream or tidewater such company shall have 
power to construct and maintain necessary piers and wharves for con- 
nection with water transportation, subject to the supervision of the 
Secretary of the Treasury : Provided, That nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed as impairing in any degree the title of any State 
that may hereafter be erected out of said District, or any part thereof, 
to tidelands and beds of any of its navigable waters, or the right of 
such State to regulate the use thereof, nor the right of the United 
States to resume possession of such lands, it being declared that all 
such rights shall continue to be held by the United States in trust for 
the people of any State or States which may hereafter be erected out 
of said District. The term “navigable waters,” as herein used, shall 
be held to include all tidal waters up to the line of ordinary high tide 
and all nontidal waters navigable in fact up to the line of ordinary 
high-water mark. That all charges for the transportation of freight 
and passengers on railroads in the District of Alaska shall be printed 
and posted as required by section 6 of an act to regulate commerce as 
amended on March 2, 1889, and such rates shall be subject to revision 
and modification by the Secretary of the Interior. 


In the absence of objection it 
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Sec. 3. That any railroad company whose right of way, or wh 
track or readbed -s- such right of way, passes through ‘any mH... 
pass, or defile shall not eee any other railroad company from tit 
use and occupancy of said canyon, pass, or defile for the Purposes ft 
its road, in common with the road first located, or the crossing of othe 
railroads at grade; and the location of such right of way through any 
canyon, pass, or defile shall not cause the disuse of any tramve! 
wagon road, or other — highway now located therein, nor prevent 
the location through the same of any such tramway, wagon roaq ms 
highway where such tramway, wagon road, or highway may pe neces. 
sary for the public accommodation; and where any change in the loca, 
tion of such tramway, wagon road, or highway is necess 
the passage of such railroad through any canyon, pass, or defile said 
railroad company shall, before entering upon the ground occupied by 
such tramway, wagon road, or highway, cause the same to be recon. 
structed at its own expense in the most favorable location, and in as 
perfect a manner as the original road or tramway: Provided, That such 
expenses shall be equitably divided between any number of railroad 
companies occupying and using the same canyon, pass, or defile, and 
that where the space is limited the United States district court ‘shai 
require the road first constructed to allow any other railroad or tram. 
way to pass over its track or tracks through such canyon, pass, or dofije 
on such equitable basis as the said court may prescribe; and ali ship- 
pers shall be entitled to equal accommodations as to the movement of 
their freight and without discrimination in favor of any person or 
corporation : Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed as depriy- 
= Gee of the right to regulate the charges for freight, passengers, 
and wharfage. 

Sec. 4. That where any company, the right of way to which is hereby 
granted, shall in the course of construction find it necessary to pass over 
private lands or possessory claims on lands of the United States, con- 
demnation of a right of way across the same may be made in accordance 
with section 2 of the act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled 
‘An act to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Govern- 
ment the use of the same for postal, military, and other purposes, ap- 
proved July 1, 1862,’” approved July 2, 1864: Provided further, That 
any such company, by filing with the Secretary of the Interior a pre- 
liminary actual survey and plat of its proposed route, shall have the 
right at any time within one year thereafter, to file the map and profile 
of definite location provided for in this act, and such preliminary sur- 
vey and plat shall, during the said period of one year from the time of 
filing the same, have the effect to render all the lands on which said 
preliminary survey and plat shall pass subject to such richt of wa) 

Sec. 5. That any company desiring to secure the benefits of this act 
shall, within 12 months after filing the preliminary map of location of 
its road as hereinbefore prescribed, whether upon surveyed or unsur- 
veyed lands, file with the register of the land office for the district where 
such land is located a map and profile of at least a 20-mile section of 
its road or a profile of its entire road if less than 20 miles, as definitely 
fixed, and shall thereafter each year definitely locate and file a map 
of such location as aforesaid of not less than 20 miles additional of its 
line of road until the entire road has been thus definitely located, and 
upon approval thereof by the Secretary of the Interior the same shall 
be noted upon the records of said office, and thereafter all such lands 
over which such right of way shall pass shall be disposed of subje 
such right of way: Provided, That if any section of said road shall not 
be completed within one year after the definite location of said section 
so approved, or if the map of definite location be not filed within one 
year as herein required, or if the entire road shall not be completed 
within four years from the filing of the map of definite location, the 
rights herein granted shall be forfeited as to any such uncompleted 
section of said road, and thereupon shall revert to the United St ites 
without further action or declaration, the notation of such uncomp! ed 
section upon the records of the land office shall be canceled, and the 
reservations of such lands for the purposes of said right of way, oor 
tions, and terminals shall cease and become null and void without fur 
oe 6 Ti hereby authorized to 

Sec.6. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author ib. 
issue a permit, by instrument in writing, in conformity with, and sub 
ject to the restrictions herein contained, unto any oy —_ 
company, or corporation, for a right of way over the public ; ee 
said District, not to exceed 100 feet in width, and ground for starion 
and other necessary purposes, not to exceed 5 acres for each stathe 
each 5 miles of road, to construct wagon roads and wire rope, a nal 
or other tramways, and the privilege of taking all necessary ee 
from the public domain in said District for the construction of b... 
wagon roads or tramways, together with the right, subject a collect 
vision and at rates to be approved by said Secretary, to levy ~ treight 
toll or freight and passenger charges on passengers, a em bo veara, 
or vehicles passing over the same for a period not excee ae ee of 
and said Seeretary is also authorized to sell to the owner or 4 apo dr 
any such wagon road or tramway, upon the completion thereo, . Foo 
exceed 20 acres of public land at each terminus at $1.25 per onan 40 
lands when located at or near tidewater not to extend re on such 
rods in width along the shore line and the title thereto oe e apt a 
expressed conditions as in his ju ent may be Decessary oat of way or 
public interest, and all minerals, including coal, in such rig toed. That 
station grounds shall be reserved to the United States: ie > aad ot 
such lands may be located concurrently with the line 0 aa dofnite 
tramway, and the plat of preliminary survey and th¢ map a the 
location shall be filed as in the case of railroads one — rights of 
same conditions and limitations: Provided further, 1 - 1 to citizens of 
way and privileges shall only be enjoyed by or ean under the 
the United States or companies or corporations ee ients shall be 
laws of a State or Territory; and such rights and Pa os or grant 
held subject to the right of Congress to alter, amen . med no right 
equal rights to others on contiguous or parallel routes VHected. shall. be 
to construct a wagon road on which toll may be CO istaction of the 
granted unless it shall first be made to appear to oe requires the con- 
Secretary of the Interior that the public conven re We making the 
struction of such proposed road, and that the 7 SP tbe less on an 
same available and convenient for public travel wil oe ed line of road 
average than $500 per mile: ed, That if the eee commnon use fo 
in any case shall be located over any road - aT decline to grant, such 
public travel, the Secretary of the Interior sha f the public would be 
right of way, if, in his opinion, the interests e + to collect toll upon 
injuriously affected thereby. Nor shall any rig otto any person. co 
any wagon road in said District be granted or inu sear to the satisfac- 

oration, or company until it shall be made to appear |) i. has been 
fon of said Secretary that at least an average of Fit persons are pro- 
actually expended in constructing such road; ap ei over any wagon 
hibited from collecting or attempting to collect toll ove’ ty 
road in said District unless sueh person or the comparyon is made o 
whom he acts shall at the time and place the colic 


ary to permit 


ct to 











od to be made possess written authority, signed by the Secretary 
: he 0 ran muthorising the collection and specifying the rates of 
eS provided, That accurate printed co of said written authority 
‘ne Secretary of the Interior, including toll, freight, and passenger 
harges thereby approved, shall be kept constantly and conspicuously 
chare** + each station Where toll is demanded or collected. And an 
‘arson, corporation, or company collecting or attempting to collect toll 
pythout such written authoesy from the Secretary of the Interior, or 
failing to keep the same pos ed as herein required, shall be deemed 
ccilty of 2 misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be fined for 
~ach offense not less than $50 nor more than $500, and in default of 
vavment of such fine and costs ef prosecution shall be imprisoned in 
fail not exceeding S days, or until such fine and costs of prosecution 
shall have been paid. 

et any person, corporation, or company qualified to construct a 
wagon toad or tramway under the provisions of this act that may 
horetofore have constructed not less than 1 mile of road, at a cost of 
not less than $500 per mile, or one-half mile of tramway at a cost of 
not less than $500, shall have the prior right to apply for such right of 
way and for lands at stations and terminals and to obtain the same pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act over and along the line hitherto 
constructed or actually being improved by the applicant, including 
wharves connected therewith. That if any party to whom license has 
heen granted to construct such wagon road or tramway shall, for the 
period of one year, fail, neglect, or refuse to complete the same, the 
rights herein granted shall be forfeited as_to any such uncompleted 
section of said wagon road or tramway, and thereupon shall revert to 
the United States without further action or declaration, the notation 
of such uncompleted section upon the records of the land office shall 
be canceled, and the reservations of such lands for the parposes of said 
right of way shall cease and become null and void without further 
action. And if sueb road or tramway shall not be kept in good condi- 
tion fer use, the Secretary of the Interior may prohibit the collection 
of toll thereon pending the making of necessary repairs. 

That all mortgages executed by any company acquiring a right of 
way under this act, upon any portion of its road that may be con- 
structed in said District of Alaska, shall be recorded with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the record thereof shall be notice of their 
execution, and shall be a lien upon all the rights and property of said 
company as therein expressed, and such eee shall’ also be re- 
corded in the office of the seeretary of the District of Alaska and in 
the office of the secretary of the State or Territory wherein such com- 
pany is organized: Provided, That all lawful claims of laborers, con- 
tractors, subcontractors, or material men, for labor performed or ma- 
terial furnished in the construction of the railroad, tramway, or wagon 
road paolt be a first lien thereon and take precedence of any mortgage 
or other lien. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall not apply to any lands within the limits 
of any military, park, Indian, or other reservation unless such right 
of way shall be provided for by act of Congress. 

Sec. 8. That Congress hereby reserves the right at any time to alter, 
amend, or repeal this act or any part thereof; and the right of way 
herein and hereby authorized shall not be assigned or transferred in 
auy form whatever prior to the construction and completion of at least 
ne-fourth of the proposed mileage of such railroad, wagon road, or 
tramway, as indicated by the map of definite location, except by mort- 
gages or other Hens that may be given or secured thereon to aid in the 

istruction thereof: Provided, That where within 90 days after the 
approval of this act, proof is made to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of the Interior that actual surveys, evidenced by designated monu- 
ments, were made, and the line of a railroad, wagon road, or tramway 

ated thereby or that actual construction was commenced on the line 
of any railroad, wagon road, or tramway, prior to January 21, 1898, 
the rights to inure hereunder shall, if the terms of this act are com- 
plied with is to such railroad, wagon road, or tramway, relate back 

'o the date when such survey or construction was commenced; and in 
ll confliets relative to the right of way or other privilege of this act 
the person, company, or corporation having been first in time in actual 
survey or construction, as the case may be, shall be deemed first in 


Src. 9. That the map and profile of definite location of such rail- 
road, Wagon road, or tramway, to be filed as hereinbefore provided, 
shall, When the line passes over surveyed lands, indicate the location 
of the road by referenee to section or other established survey. corners, 
and where such line passes over unsurveyed lands the location thereon 
shall be indicated by courses and distances and by references to natural 
ovjects and permanent monuments in such manner that the location of 
the road may be readily determined by reference to descriptions given 
'n connection with said profile map. 

Sec. 10. That any eitizen of the United States 21 years of age, or 
re ‘ssociation of such citizens, or any corporation incorporated under 
ae of the United States or of any State or Territory now author- 
a by law to hold lands in the Territories, hereafter in the possession 
of and occupying public lands in the District of Alaska in good faith 
= _the purposes of trade, manufacture, or other productive industry, 
font purchase one claim only not exceeding 80 acres of such land 
Subtn ew’, person, association, or corporation, at $2.50 per acre, upon 
one of proof that said area embraces improvements of the claim- 
- and is needed in the .proseeution of such trade, manufacture, or 
Coal eegductive industry, such tract of land not to include mineral or 
the ‘nds, and ingress and egress shall be reserved to the public on 
T! waters of all streams, whether navigable or otherwise : vided, 
nivie? entry shall be allowed under. this act on lands abut on 
ail eee water of more than 80 rods: Provided further, That there 
tween see served by the United States a space of rods in width be- 
en tracts sold or entered under the provisions of this act on lands 
the & =c2 any navigable stream, inlet, gulf, bay, or seashore, and that 
abetting ne, of the Interior may grant the use of such reserved lands 
ao hg on the water front to any citizen or association of citizens, 
a bh ney Corporation incorporated under the laws of the United States 
mA — the laws of any State or Territory, for landings and wharves, 
of such w ovision that the public shall have access to and proper use 
serlbed be harves and landings at reasonable rates of toll, to re- 
the Shore 124 Secretary, and a roadway 60 feet in width, parallel to 
se of tl ine as near as may be precteapte, shall be reserved for the 
than a public as a highway: vided further, That in case more 
of land. eh "son, association, or corporation shall claim the same tract 
bY rons’ “ot acta naeuclamiets or obs ge ha the prior claim, 
shall he ovrrpn (Ual possession and continued occupation in good faith 
OF ae pentitled to purchase the same, but where several persons are 
be amare, Jae a parte ot the tract a ted for, the same shall 
urther. Th, ng their e interests :; Provided 
further, That all claims substantially square in form and lawfully initi- 
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ated prior to January 21, 1898, by survey or otherwise, under sections 
12 and 13 of the act approved March 3, 1891 (26 Stats. L., ch. 561), 







































































































may be perfected and patented upon compliance with the provisions of 
said act, but subject to the requirements and provisions of this act, 
except as to area, but in no case shall such entry extend along the 
water front for more than 160 rods: And provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall reserve for the use of the natives of 
Alaska suitable tracts of land along the water front of any stream, 
inlet, bay, or seashore for landing places for canoes and other craft 
used by such natives: Provided, That the Annette, Pribilof Islands, and 
the islands leased or occupied for the propagation of foxes be excepted 
from the operation of this act. 

That ell affidavits, testimony, proofs, and other papers provided for 
by this act and by said act of March 3, 1891, or by any departmental 
or Executive regulation thereunder, by depovitions or otherwise, under 
commission from the register and receiver of the land office, which may 
have been or may hereafter be taken and sworn to anywhere in the 
United States, before any court, judge, or other officer authorized by 
law to administer an oath, shall be admitted in evidence as if taken 
before the register and receiver of the proper local land office. And 
thereafter such proof, together with a certified copy of the field notes 
and plat of the survey of the claim, shall be filed in the office of the 
surveyor general of the District of Alaska, and if such survey and plat 
shall be approved by him, certified copies thereof, together with the 
claimant's application to purchase, shall be filed in the United States 
land office in the land district in which the claim is situated, where 
upon, at the expense of the claimant, the register of such land office 
shall cause notice of such application to be published for at least G0 
days in a newspaper of general circulation published nearest the claim 
within the District of Alaska, and the applicant shall at the time of 
filing such field notes, plat, and application to purchase in the land 
office, as aforesaid, cause a copy of such plat, together with the appli 
eation to purchase, to be posted upon the claim, and such plat and 
application shall be kept posted in a conspicuous place on such claim 
continuously for at least 60 days, and during such period of posting 
and publication or within 30 days thereafter any person, corporation, 
or association having or asserting any adverse interest in or claim to 
the tract of land or any part thereof sought to be purchased may file 
in the land office where such application is pending, under oath, an 
adverse claim setting forth the nature and extent thereof, and such 
adverse claimant shall, within 60 days after the fling of such adverse 
claim, begin action to quiet title in a court of competent jurisdiction 
within the District of Alaska, and thereafter no patent shall issue for 
such claim until the final adjudication of the rights of the parties, and 
such patent shall then be issued in conformity with the final decree of 
the court. 

Src. 11. That the Secretary of the Interior, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, may cause to be appraised the timber 
or any part thereof upon public lands in the District of Alaska, and 
may from time to time sell so much thereof as he may deem proper fo 
not less than the appraised value thereof, in such quantities to each 
purchaser as he shall prescribe, to be used in the District of Alaska, 
but not for export therefrom. And such sales shal! at all times be 
limited to actual necessities for consumption in the District from year 
to year, and payments for such timber shall be made to the receiver of 
public moneys of the local land office of the land district in which said 
timber may be sold, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe, and the moneys arising therefrom shal] 
be accounted for by the receiver of such land office to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office in a separate account, and shall be covered 
into the Treasury. The Secretary of the Interior may permit, under 
regulations to be prescribed by him, the use of timber found upon the 

ublic lands in said District of Alaska by actual settlers, residents, 
ndividual miners, and prospectors for minerals, for firewood, fencing, 
buildings, mining, prospecting, and for domestic purposes, as may actu- 
ony be needed by such persons for such purposes. 

Sec. 12. That the President is authorized and empowered, in his 
discretion, by Executive order from time to time to establish or dis- 
continue land districts in the District of Alaska, and to define, modify. 
or change the boundaries thereof, and designate or change the location 
of any land office therein; and he is also authorized and empowered to 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a register 
for each land district he may establish and a receiver of public moneys 
therefor; and the register and receiver appointed for such district 
shall, during their respective terms of office, reside at the place desig- 
nated for the land office. That the registers and receivers of public 
moneys in the land districts of Alaska shall each receive an annual 
salary of $1,500 and the fees provided by law for like officers in the 
State of Oregon, not to exceed, including such salary and fees, a total 
annual compensation of $3,000 for each of said officers. 

Src. 13. That native-born citizens of the Dominion of Canada shall 
be accorded in said District of Alaska the same mining rights and 
privileges accorded to citizens of the United States in British Columbia 
and the Northwest Territory by the laws of the Dominion of Canada or 
the local laws, rules, and regulations: but no greater rights shall be 
thus accorded than citizens of the United States or persons who have 
declared their intention to become such may enjoy in said District of 
Alaska ; and the Secretary of the Interior shall from time to time pro 
mulgate and enforce rules and regulations to carry this provision into 
effect. 

Sec, 14. That under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the privilege of entering goods, wares, and 
merchandise in bond or of placing them in bonded warehouses at an) 
of the ports in the District of Alaska, and of withdrawing the same fo: 
exportation to any place in British Columbia or the Northwest Terri- 
tory without payment of duty. is bereby granted to the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada and its citizens or citizens of the United States 
and to persons who have declared their intention to become such when 
ever and so long as it shall appear to the satisfaction of the President 
of the United States, who shal) ascertain and declare the fact by procla 
mation, that corresponding privileges have been and are being granted 
by the Government of the Dominion of Canada in respect of goods. 
wares, and merchandise passing through the territory of the Dominion 
of Canada to any point in the District of Alaska from any point in said 
District. 

Approved, May 14, 1898. 

{Public, No. 168.] 


An act to extend the coal-land laws to the District of Alaska. 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the public-land laws of the United 
States are hereby extended to the District of Alaska as relate to coal 
lands, namely, sections 2347 to 2352, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes. 

Approved, June 6, 1900. 
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[Public, No. 204.] 


“Am act to extend the coal-land laws 
aska,” approved June 6, 1900, 
nacted, ete., That any person or association of persons qualified 
entry wader the coal4and laws of the United States, who ‘shall 
or improved a coal mine or coal mines on any of ‘the 
blic lands of the United States In the District of Alaska, 
» lands upen which such mine er mines are situated, Mm 
‘ contaiming #0, 80, or 160 acres, with north and sewth 
according to the true meridian, by marking the four 
corners thereof with ‘! monuments, so that the beundaries 
thereof may be rez iced. And all such Jecators shall, 
within one year fr of this act, or within one year from 
making such Joc r record in the recording district, and with 
the register and receiver of the land district in which the lands are 
located or situated, a notice containing the name or names of the 
locator or locators, the date of the location, the description of the lands 
located, and a reference to such natural objects or permanent Monu- 
ments as will readily identify the same. 
Sec. 2. That such locator or locators, or 
zens of the United States, shall receive a 
by presenting, at any time within three y« 
notice, to the register and j of ths 


amend an 
to the District of 


act entitled 
Al 


lines run 


their assigns, who are citi- 

tent to the lands located 
from the dete of such 
receiver land district im which the 
lands so Jecated are situated an applicution therefer, accompanied by 
a certified copy of a plat of survey and field motes thereof, made by 2 
United States deputy surveyor or a United States mineral surveyor 
duly approved by the surveyor general for the District of Alaska, and 
a payment of the sum of $10 per acre for the lands applied for ; hut mo 
such application shall be allowed until after the applicant has caused 
a notice of the presentation thereof, embracing a description of ‘the 
lands, to have been published in a newspaper in the District ef Alaska 
published nearest the location of the premises for a period of 60 days, 
and shall have caused copies of such notice, together with ‘a wertified 
copy of the official plat or survey, to have been kept posted in @ ‘con- 
spicueus place upen the iand applied for and in the land office for ‘the 
district in which the lands are located for a like petied, and until after 
he shall have furnished proof of such publication and (posting, and such 
other proof as is required ‘by the coal-land laws: Provided, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall be so construed as to authorize entries to be 
mede or ‘title to be acquired to the shore of any navigable waters within 
said district. 

Sec. 8. That during such period of posting and publication, or within 
six months thereafter, any person or association ef persons having ‘or 
asserting any adverse interest or claim to the_ tract of land or any 
part thereof sought to be purchased shall file in the land office where 
such application is pending, under oath, an adverse claim, setting forth 
the nature and extent thereof, and such adverse claimant shall, within 
60 days after the filing of such adverse claim, bezm an action to quiet 
title in a court of competent eae within the District of Alaska, 
and thereafter no patent shall issue for such claim until the final iad- 
judieation of the rights of the parties, and such patent shall then be 
issued in ‘conformity with the final decree of such court therein. 

Sec. 4. That all the provisions of the coalJand laws of the United 
States not in conflict with the provisions of this act shall continue and 
be in full force in the District of Alaska. 

Approved, April 28, 1904. 

[Public, No. 151; S. 6805.) 
An act to encourage the development of coal deposits In the Territory 
of Alaska. 

Be tt enacted, etc., That all persons, their heirs or assigns, who have 
in good faith personally or by an attorney in fact made locations of 
coal land tnythe Territory of Alaska in their own interest, prior to 
November 12, 1906, or In accordance with circular of instructions issocd 
by the Secretary of the Interior May 16, 1907, may consolidate their 
said claims or locations by including in a single claim, location, or pur- 
chase not to exceed 2,560 acres of contiguous lands, not exceeding in 
length twice the width of the tract thus consolidated; and for this pur- 
pose such persons, their heirs or’ assigns, may form associations or 
corporations, who may perfect ontry of and acquire title to such Jands 
in accordance with the other provisions of law under which said loda- 
tions were originally made: Provided, That no corporation shall be per- 
mitted to consolidate its claims under this act unless 75 per cent of 
its stock shall be held by persons*qualified to enter coal Jands in Alaska. 

Src. 2. That the United States shall at all times -have the prefer- 
ence right to purchase so much of the product of any mine or mines 
opened upon the lands sold under the provisions ef this act as may be 
necessary for the use of the Army and Navy, and at such reasonable 
and remunerative price as.may be fixed by the President; bot the pro- 
ducers of any coal so purchased who may be Gissatisfiei with the price 
thus fixed shall have the right to prosecute suits against fhe United 
States In the Court of Claims for the recovery ofrany additional sum 
or sums they may claim as justly due upon such purchase. . 

Sec, 3. That ff any of the lands or deposits-purchased under ‘the 
provisions of this act shall be owned, leased, trusteed, possessed, or 
controlled by any device permanently, temporarily, directly, indirectly, 
tacitly, or In amy manner whatsoever so that they form part of or in 
any way effect any conibination, or arerin anywise controlled by 
combination in the form of an unlawful trust, or form ‘the subject of 
any contract or conspiracy in restraint of trade in the mining or sgell- 
ing of coal, or of any holding of such lands by any Mmé@tvidual, part- 
nership, association, corporation, mortgage, stock ownership, or con- 
trol, in excess of 2.560 acres in the District of Alaska, the tifle thereto 
shall be forfeited te the Dnited States by proceedings instituted by the 
Attorney General of the United States in the courts far that purpose. 

Sac. 4. That every patent issued under this act shall expressly recite 
the terms and conditions prescribed in sections 2 and 8 hereof. 

Approved, May 28, 1908. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have dwelt briefly upon the opinions 
which Senators and Members of the House of Representatives 
formerly entertained with reference to Alaska, and I may say 
that the same opinion expressed by: the minority when the bill 
for the payment of the purchase price was before the House of 
Representatives in 1868 is entertained by Members of the 
House to-day. I presume it would not be inappropriate for me 
to call the attention of the Senate to the report of the minority 
of the committee in the House of Representatives on a very 
Similar bill in the House during this Congress, ‘because while 


TS 
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we have knowledge upon the subject it does seam to 1p 

minority repert shows almost as entire 2 lack of eéutiechenan 
of the subject for some renson or other as does fhe ming ae 
report printed nearly 50 years ago. — 

I have bad furnished me by the Geological Sury 
which is now hanging upon the wall of the Senate 
which ‘shows Alaska, and ~hich may be consulted iy, 
with the subject which I propose to discuss, 

Seattle is 400 miles nearer to Bastport, Me., the caster 
point of the United States, than to Attu, the extreme w 
point of Alaska. ‘The meri@ian of longitude passi 
Attu also passes through New Zealand. 

The coast line is 26,000 miles long. On the so 
there are numerous deep, land-locked, ice-free harbors. 

The total length of the navigable rivers is 6,000 miles. One 
of these, the Yukon, is 1,500 miles long from the mouth to tho 
Canadian boundary and is navigable by large steamers for 500 
miles above that poiut. It Grains an area of 200,000 square 
miles. 

Alaska bas an area of 570,390 square miles, of which 100.000 
square miles are susceptible ef agricultural use, tillage, anc 
grazing. Probably 20000 square miles, or 5 per cent cf the 
total area, can be made available for tillage farming. 

Four-fifths of the possible tiliable area is in the Central 
Plateau, of which the Tanana Valley offers the largest oppor. 
tunities for farming. The Cook Inlet region has 3,000 square 
miles of tilleble land, the Copper River drainage 2,000 square 
miles, and there are 1000 square miles on the south ast, 
including the southeastern and southwestern projections. 

It is not to be understood that the land in these areas is of 
such character that every half section is 2 possible farm home. 
Excepting in the alluvial-leposit areas bordering the larger 
streams, the tepography of the tillable land is hilly, and in 
selecting homestendés care must ‘be ‘taken ‘to secnire a favorable 
slope, so as to get the full advantage of exposure to the su. 
Apart from the bottom land there are few half sections all of 
which may be tilled, amd homesteads will not be joined one to 
another, as a rule, ‘but will be separated by land unfit for 
farming. 

Alaskan soils have ‘been formed largely from material pro- 
duced by glacial action and from alluvinl deposits. Gravels 
occur frequently, and these are often thinly covered with soil. 
Shallow lakes and lake ‘beds abound, and in fhese latter the 
accumulation of partially decayed vegetation has been trans 
formed into peat. Where the vegetation has fully decayed 
there is a rich black loam. 


Because of the protecting coat of vegetation and the short 
melting season, ‘the frost Hne in ‘the ‘soil lowers only a few feet 
during the summer, thus preventing the ‘escape of the excess of 


ey 2 map, 
Chamber, 
CoBnection 


nmnost 
estern 
ng through 


uth coast 


| soil moisture and, tagether with the lew temperature, the decay 


‘that of Washington, 


of vegetation. "This results ‘in a very wet, mucky, and sour 
condition of the soil. Consequently much of, the land, before 
it can be made to produce tillage craps, must be drained and 
cleared of the ‘protecting coat of moss and otherrvegetation in 
order te peruift“the heat of the sun ‘to lower the frost line. 
Lime is very generally needed as a corrective of the acidity of 
the ‘soil. 

Practically all of the tMable land im Alaska must be cleared 
of a timber growth avid of «moss, ‘at hervy cost. 

The climute of Alaska varies greatly. ‘Now, this is what ! 
want to call the attention of the Senate to, because I think 
people generally ‘are whinformed as to climatic conditions i 
Alaska. On»the south const ‘fhe summers are cool and the wit- 
ters mild, fhe mean annual temperature at Sitka ‘being about 
nD. C. Gero temperatures are the exceP- 
tion. Precipitation is heavy, and jthere is much cloudy weather 
that is not favorable to ‘tillage farming, other than the growing 
of vegetables and grasses. The high mountains fronting» the 
south coast intercept the moistureladen clouds coming 7 
the sea and cause the excessive precipitation at low levels ant 
the permanent snow amd ice fields at ‘the higher levels. 

The central plateau, consequently, has 2 much drier = 
and a much greater range of temperature, with warmer = 
mers and colder winters. The summers are short as to tN, 
ber of days, but with 18 to 20 hours of sunshine ee. 
hours during the growing season vegetation mee = ary, 
idly. ‘The winter temperatures are very low, DU ‘ealarly 2 
still air and clear veer seers of the time, part ; 

r pertion of the Yukon drainage. — snatic 
Mr. President, I want ‘to call attention briefly Ane wa 
and -geographic conditions of Alaska, because, ve I 4 ventione 
said, there is an opinion prevalent when Alaska + inking at 
that it is of the Arctic region, and ‘that we are 20 , 
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anton 


. « env other light than as a barren, frozen wilderness. I am 

it in any e } 
going to call attention to a summary of the report on the | 
‘Alaskan agricultural possibilities, and incidentally as to its 

climate and its geography. 

Mr. President, I want to compare the climate of Alaska with 
the climate of other countries in the same latitude on the 
Continent of Europe, and in this counection to show the popu- 
iation and the production of Norway, Sweden, Finland, and the 
Russian Provinees of Archangel, Vologda, and Olonetz, on the 
Continent. All these latter countries lie between latitudes 58° 
and 70° north, and for the most part they are north of 60°, the 
approximate latitude of the northern reach of the Gulf of 
Alaska, so that they are practically in exactly the same lati- 
tude. 

In Europe, within the above limits, are embraced over 985,000 
squire iniles, or about 599,450,000 acres. Alaska, with its 
=79.200 square miles, or 365,049,000 acres, extends from latitude 
=4° 30’, in southeastern Alaska, to beyond 71° at Point Barrow, 
the farthest point north in Alaska. A study of the topography, 
climate, native plants, and so forth, shows that the conditions are 
not materially or essentially different in the two regions, what- 
eyer advantage there is in climate being probably slightly in 
favor of the European countries. In these countries of Europe 
more than 11,000,000 people are living, while the census of 1910 
reports 64,356 as the population of Alaska, which seems to be 
an astounding comparison when it is taken into consideration 
that the European countries I have named are almost in ex- 

clly the same latitude, with conditions almost exactly the 
same. 

Recent statistics show in the three countries and three Proy- 
inces in Europe which lie mostly north of 60° that 8,373,000 
icres of land were producing cereals of all kinds, the total 
yield being: Wheat, 6,683,840 bushels; rye, 36,509,640 bushels; 
harley, 26,963,545 bushels; oats, 109,036,780 bushels. In addi- 
tion, potatoes to the amount of 100,321,190 bushels and 
7,871,119 tons of hay were reported. Live stock are returned 
for these countries as follows: Horses, 1,516,251; cattle, 
6110476; sheep, 4,033,578; hogs, 1,484,124; goats, 368,021; 
and reindeer, 564,732. 

The area reported under cultivation varies from less than 
0.01 per cent in Archangel and 0.5 per cent in Norway to 4.1 
per cent in Sweden. In Finland, Vologda, and Olonetz only 

bout 1 per cent of the total area is in cultivation, as the term 
is commonly used. In nearly every country there are natura! 
meadows of large extent used as pasture and for haymaking, 
so that the total under agricultural use is probably about 
double the figures quoted above. On a basis of 1 per cent of 
the total area available for crops and 2 per cent for crops, 
jisture, and haying there should be over 3,650,000 acres capa- 
ble of cultivation, or 7,300,000 acres available for possible agri- 
cultural development in Alaska, pretty nearly as large as the 
iret of the continent. In 1894 the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey, in a letter to the House Committee 
on Agriculture, estimated the area of tillable land in south- 
eastern Alaska in the Cook Inlet country, the Alaskan Penin- 
sul, and adjacent islands at from 3,000 to 5,000 square miles, 
tT 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 acres. In 1900, after traveling re- 
witedly throughout Alaska and comparing estimates from vari- 

Ss sources, Prof. C. C. Georgeson estimated the tillable and 
vustire land of Alaska at 100,000 square miles, or 64,000,000 

‘res, In 1910 Mr. J, W. Neal, who is in charge of the agri- 

‘tural experiment station near Fairbanks, made a recon- 
‘ussabce survey of the Tanana Valley, and he estimated the 
agricultural and grazing lands of that valley and the small 
hee leading from it as about 15,000 square miles, or 
¥(90,000 acres, or more than the total area reported under 
a in the specified countries of Burope. 

a ‘ith the same development of agriculture in Alaska as in 
Tope to supplement its mining, fisheries, and other indus- 
oe Alaska should support a population almost equal to that 
uae ae of 60° latitude and a commerce of equal or 
seeerer linportanece, 

0 = Mr. President, that I may have printed as a part of 
a merks i comparative area of the European countries 
an ‘ie latitude, the population, the total area, and the area 
ited in cereals, so that it may be used as a basis of com- 
a reference to Alaska itself. 
antec I. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
al ~q Uregon if he means that he desires the matter printed 

' vrds, rather than in map form? 
“" CHAMBERLAIN, I do not care to have it printed in 


mn or J 
that . a ut simply in the form of a compilation of figures; 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission to do so will be granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Cooperative area of some European countries. 





























: Popula- | » Area cultivated to 
Latitude north. | rs | Total area. cereals 
j | 
' 
| _Acres, | Acres Per cent 
Norway.......... | 58° 30’ to 70° 30’ | 2,000,917 | 76,226,000{ 402,000 | 0.5 
Sweden.......... | 56° 30° to 68° 4,919, 260 | 101,563,000 | 4,113, 900 4.1 
Finland.:........ 60° to 70” | 2,335,916 | 82,025,000 | 1,578,300 | 1.9 
Russian  Prov- | | | 
inces: i 
Archangel... . 62°to70° | 413,500 | 208,680,320 | 162, 200 075 
Vologda...... 58° to 65° | 1,565,800 | 99,369,600 | 1, 656, 930 | 1.7 
Olonetz...... 60° to 64° 30’ 422,200 | 31,587, 200 359, 770 | 1.1 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I also desire to have printed the crop 
production in the same European countries, to which I have 
called attention, and which are in the same latitude as Alaska, 
during the several years beginning in 1905; and also the 
amount of live stock in those same countries in Europe for a 
period covering the years from 1906 to 1908. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, that 
order will be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Crop production in some European countrics. 








| Wheat. | Rye Barley. 
seperate: aimee —_ — Se - _| = 
Bushels. | Bushels Bushels 
Wee WU VINEE) TS POE iv | 318, 880 951, 360 | 3,357,120 
ND Aad DENSE Ee Moon a ccdbsi se ciccccese | 5,769,520 | 16,929, 120 | 13, 134,000 
ee eae ee } 147,000 | 11,661,000 | 5, 415,000 
Russian Provinces: 
Archangel (1909) ............. i taineihaneed 5, 700 451,940 | 1,395, 250 
Cee din ohn inn, cnaauers dace 431,640 | 5,037,700 | 3,053, 409 
tern ot as adalat oa 11,100 | 1,478,520 608, 775 
Oats. | Potatoes Hay 
| Mae id. 2m - PR 
Bushels. | Bushels Tons 


| Norway (1905) 9, 562, 880 | 25,033,400 | 2,572,920 
ONC arabes Se soc d wees ch ccelisdecuece 65, 646, 860 | 50, 654, 730 | 3,361, 390 
Finland (1907). ..... 0... 0... ..2s0---.-----2ss~-} 31,822,000 | 19, 836,000 
Russian Provinces: | 
Archangel (1909) . ..................... ...| 226, 200 752,880 | 205,153 
Veen Case cea. As ee | 9,567,110 2,923,140 | 1,216, 482 
Olonetz (1909)........ , 211,730} 1,121,040 425, 174 


Live stock in certain European countries, 





Horses. Cattle Sheep. 
oe stead ; Sunil 
| POT CONI, .WU0S . SSK o cdbdnibe ced ddbcckscss 172,468 | 1,094,101 | 1,393, 488 
i oe oc akbb cd 566,227 | 2,628,982 | 1,021,727 
Ce aeeeeeia 327,817 | 1,491,264] 904, 447 
Russian Provinces: 
pO ERE ore ere er eree 62, 050 118,675 | 133,006 


ED. iti din ditch oda tGodedécies es te 313, 872 622,619 | 464,138 


ent onn rdn enrnuaheehe of 73, 817 154, 835 116, 682 


' 


| 
Hogs. Goats. Reindeer. 
' 


EEE REO enddbintesececesednesesscecaccess 318, 556 296, 442 142, 623 
Teh sbcGuasencevencetoges cecceseeses | 878, 828 65, 300 288, 360 
NG yo Se a dalde cdiccncededs csiesvenses | 221, 072 | 6,279 133, 749 
Russian Provinces: | 
Sains neasedhpouninetaness an Ti mnteh ctidlanen oh tous 
POPE DUvab «ictcvuccevesssadisecses GGT Teva ccsekse a. e . 


GR DO isis tis . Se ciactvsccccses cttiisees ; ee eee 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, because of the fact 
that Alaska is so little understood in so far as its agricultural 
resources are concerned, I am going to call attention to certain 
annual reports of. Prof. C. C. Georgeson, special agent in charge 
of the Alaska agricultural experiment stations, to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, because I really believe that if the agricul 
tural possibilities and the transportation situation of Alaska 
were thoroughly understood by the Senate, if Senators would 
give the subject the attention that some of the Senators who are 
on the Committee on Territories have done, they would be en- 
tirely satisfied as to the possibility of developing Alaska from 
an agricultural as well as from every other standpoint, if proper 
transportation facilities were afforded. 

I want to say right in this connection—for I am going to dis- 
cuss the transportation matter at length a little later on—that 
no man who has ever been in Alaska as a representative of the 
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Government, so far as I have been able to ascertain, whether 
from the Agricultural Department or from the Geological Sur- 
vey, or whether we take the report of the Alaska Railway Com- 
mission—every one of them has come back to Congress and sug- 
gested, by reports and otherwise, the impossibility of the devel- 
opment of that country without the construction of railroads, 
and many of them have suggested that this construction ought 
to be undertaken by the Government. 

Now, note that in his report for 1907, which I am about to 
read, Prof. Georgeson, who, as I have said, is special agent in 
charge of the Alaska agricultural experiment stations, as a 
representative of the Agricultural Department, says, at page 20: 

It is self-evident that the interior of Alaska can not be settled b 
the class of people best suited to exploit and oe the latent agri- 
cultural capacity when it costs from $200 to $500 to move a ton of 
freight 100 miles inland from the port of debarkation, or more, in pro- 
portion to distance; when a seat in the stage from Valdez to Fair- 
banks costs $150 and meals and sleeping quarters from $5 to $10 a 
la) addition; when sugar, salt, oatmeal, and other aqrelly plain 
articles are 25 cents a pound, bacon 40 to 60 cents a pound, condensed 
milk 75 cents a can, and everything else in proportion. Only people 
with money, or at least with an assured income, can meet these con- 
ditions. ‘The chief assets of pioneer farmers are a vigorous constitu- 
tion and indomitable courage, but these alone will not pay freight, 
move families, procure equipments, or buy provisions. The class of 

ho homestead land do not as a rule have much money, and, 

aking into account the expenses which homesteaders in Alaska must 
incur, comparatively few can come here. Corporations and trading 
companies are not in business for philanthropic purposes; it is useless 
o look to them for reductions to settlers, although such a — would 
sult to their advantage, since an increase in population would mean 
an increase in business. The Government alone can remedy these eco- 
I conditions, and it can do it by liberal encouragement of railroad 
building. 


‘ 


mite 
m 


That was in 1907, before the railroad commission was ap- 
pointed and before President Taft or President Wilson or any 
of these distinguished gentlemen had discussed the subject in 
messages or otherwise. 

Alaska is a large country. It will take at least three trunk lines to 
open up the valleys of the Copper, the Yukon, the Sushitna, and Kus- 
kokwim. The building of wagon roads, which the Government has be- 
gun, will prove of great benefit to the country. Improved transporta- 
tion facilities are Alaska’s greatest need. When these are srovided the 
economic conditions which now bar settlement will gradually right 
themselves. Competition will bring down prices and the cost of living. 
Labor will be more plentiful; mines which it will not pay to work at 
present will be opened; resources now untouched will be exploited; 
business will increase; markets for farm produce will develop, and 
the country will be settled. Without improved transportation facilities 
the country will remain stagnant; only the richest mines can be 
worked, and the country will be deserted when these are exhausted, 


and I intend to read 
up there as dis- 


In that same connection he discusses 
what he says—the agricultural 
closed by the experiment stations in Alaska. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I have not kept in very close touch with 
the development of Alaska, although my sympathies are very 
strongly in the direction of doing all that we can for that great 
country. Will the Senator kindly state for my information 
how many miles of railroad there are now in Alaska? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I intended to take that up in regular 
order. I think it is something more than 500 miles. I will call 
attention in a few moments to the lines that are established to 
show how far apart they are, so as to show that they really 
not develop the country nor supply its needs for transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What I was really in search of was in- 
formation as to whether those lines of railway were built en- 
tirely by private capital? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Entirely so; yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A further question which suggests itself 
to my mind is, May we not, without actually going into the mat- 
ter of building railroads by the Government, adopt some policy 
of granting lands or other subsidies to private corporations 
to build those reads? Has that been considered or discussed? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That has been considered; and I will 
say to the Senator that I am going to show a little further on 
that that has been the policy of this Government, not only 
in the development of the West and of the South, but prace- 
tically in the development of the Philippines. The situation 
in Alaska, however, is sui generis. There is a country of vast 
possibilities, one-fifth as large as the whole continental country 
of the United States, 99 per cent of which is still owned by the 
United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has appealed to me very strongly in 
this connection that, as a matter of fact, the Government owns 
almost the entire Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Absolutely. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And that is about the only argument that 
has yet appealed to me in behalf of the Government building 
railroads in that Territory. I have been interested in seeing 


possibilities 


do 
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what Canada is doing in the matter of railroad building 
is, I suppose with some aid from the Imperial Goyer, 

constructing a great transcontinental line now from jhe ation’ 
to the Pacific far north of the Canadian Pacific, throyz) — 
has heretofore been an almost untrod wilderness. = 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes, sir, Canada aids her railroad 

Mr. GALLINGER. And I have wondered whether some." 
lar policy might not be adopted here which would Hg 
from the necessity of going into Government ownership of . . 
roads. I will say to the Senator—I have had a little priv, 
conversation with him for a few moments on this subject—-the 
my mind is not foreclosed against this bill. I want very mu 
to listen to the Senator, and hope I will be permitted to d : 
in his discussion of the question. _ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thank the Senator very much 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, I am, as all Senators are sul 
ject to be called out of the Chamber, when we can not refuse. 
go, but I very much want to hear the Senator's yiews a: fi 
very important subject. c 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thank the Senator; and ip connec- 
tion with what the Senator has just said, I want to say that I 
intend to show a little later, in considering the efforts thst 
this country has made and the policy it has adopted in the de. 
yelopment of the western country, that the mammoth grants 
which have been made to the railroad companies have been 
really disastrous to our country, and that, too, when the United 
States itself did not own the adjacent territory, which was 
largely in the hands of individuals, Alaska, however, has ye- 
ceived no support or assistance from the Government, ex ept 
in the way of constructing trails and wagon roads. The United 
States owns all of its resources, and, as a business proposition, 
if for nothing else, the United States ought to develop its own 
property for the benefit of its own people. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In that connection, Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit, I will ask the Senator, who possesses a 
knowledge which I do not on this point, except as I read, is it 
not a fact that Canada is doing very much more for her 
northwestern territory, adjoining Alaska, than the United 
States has done for Alaska? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no doubt about that. Right 
there in that connection, Mr. President, I will say that there 
has been great complaint made, as the Senator knows, about 
our people going up into Saskatchewan, into Alberta, into Mani- 
toba, and into other Canadian Provinces. The reason for 
that is that Canada is inviting through the instrumentality 
of her assisted railroads people into that country, while the 
United States, with just as fine a country immediately adjoir- 
ing the Canadian Provinces, is absolutely neglecting everything 
that would tend to its development. If the United States 
would put forth half the energy that has been put forth in 
Canada for the development of her railways, we would find 
Alaska and its hundred thousand square miles of tillable area 
immediately settled by people of this country who are seeking 
an outlet, who are seeking homes, and who would be giad to 
have an opportunity to go there. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRHSIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Urego 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield to the Senator. sl 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘The suggestion of the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. GALLINGrR] opens up a very interesting retre 
spect. I should like the Senator’s opinion upon this props 
tion: Would it not have been easier for the United States t 
have built every railroad to which a land grant has been sire 
and transferred the completed property, without any aor yr 
tion at all, than to have pursued the course we actualy 
pursue, namely, giving them great empires of land, which have 
turned out to be exceedingly valuable? 1 wil 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There fs no doubt about that, + 
say to the Senator, 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
Alaska. I myself would rather have the Governmen yn 
railroads there and give them away, if we do not car i sl 
ate them, than to give to private companies resources : ' 
of which in the future will be almost beyond computalot | 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. T will say to the enator t : States 
tend to address myself to the policies which the ae aia 
has heretofore adopted with reference to railroad = ho able 
and he will find from the showing which I hope I shall 0s) 
to make that the United States might well have bullt ® | 
railroads that it has assisted, given them over ms retention 
panies that built them, and have made money a tion to that 2 
of the grants that were made, but I will call oti anti 
little later on. I do not want to take up that quits. i be 
submit the question of the agricultural resources " *"" 


She 


lan {n 
I hope Wwe ‘will not pursue Tt pulld the 








-— 


in the final analysis, much of the development of Alaska, 
rich as it is in mineral resources, wll depend upon its possi- 
bilities of agricultura' development. s ; 

prof. Georgeson, who is a Dane, I believe, born in a country 
that is in almost the same latitude as Alaska, who Las been up 
in Alaska for 8 or 10 years and who knows the conditions in 
his own country and in Alaska, representing the Agricultural 
Department, in his report of 308, at page S—I merely want to 
eall attention briefly to this, for these reports are very interest- 
ine, because they discuss all of the different aspects of the pos- 
sibilities of Alaska—says: 

A few things have been demonstrated beyond cc peradventure. 


I might add here that evidence before some of the committees 
shows that, generally, where Norwegians or Swedes or Seandi- 
navians go up into the Alaskan country and settle, they com- 
mence to make money as soon as they take up the land. Why? 
rooryse they understand the conditions, while an American 
Bec: ) 
settler who goes up there and undertakes to make money has 
sct to become acclimated and to learn the conditions which 
first ‘ 
prevail in that latitude. 

A few things have been demonstrated beyond a peradventure. Per- 
ens the most Important fact proved is that Alaska is an agricultural 
hay 
country. It is bat a short time since this claim was discredited and 
treated with ridicule, 

And it is treated with ridicule now, Mr. President, in many 
quarters. 

Another fact that has been proved is that cattle feed can be pro- 
duced in any quantity; that is to say, while grains may be injur b 
frost in certain regions, they can always be grown to a stage at whic 
they will make nutritious hay, and the native grasses can maintain 
live stock in excellent condition in summer, and they make good hay and 
silage for winter feed. Indeed, the silage from one species of grass, 
beach rye (Elymus mollis), proved on analysis to be equal to clover hay 
in nutritive qualities. Potatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, rhubarb, turnips, 
lettuce, and, in short, all the hardly vegetables ean be grown to r- 
fection up to and even withim the Arctic Circle, as has been proved by 
thousands of settlers. 
egitimate question, and one which is frequently asked, is: Why, 
in view of the productive capacity of the country and with the pre- 
yailing high prices for farm produce, is Alaska not rapidly settled with 
farmers? The answer is that the economic conditions prevent settle- 
ment. Alaska can not be settled before railroads and wagon roads are 
built and transportation rates are reduced. Under present conditions 
but few farmers can afford to go te Alaska with r families, live 
ned, and equipment. The expense would equal the cost of a farm in 
the States. 

The question of development always goes back to that ques- 
tion, Mr. President—the want of railroad facilities—because no 
min can move his family into that country and afterwards move 
the necessary supplies in there unless he is a man of independ- 
eit ineans and fortune, and every one of the agents of the Gov- 
ernment, no matter from what department, comes to the same 
conclusion, that the economie conditions in Alaska prevent 
settlement and development. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the condition of those agricultural 
lands with referenee to being inside of a forest reserve or out- 
side of it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, I said a little while ago, before 
the Senator came in, that practically everything in Alaska is 
withdrawn ; so that with a goed homestead law and a goed coal 
law it is impessible for men to go there and settle. That is one 
of the economie conditions that has been brought about im part 
by these reservations. 

P Mr. BORAH. I only wish to say that we have in the United 
states proper a vast amount of Jand very close to the railroads 
wh ‘h has not been settled and will not be settled very quickly, 
but it is not by reason of a lack of railroad facilities. While I 
ali thoroughly in sympathy with the view which the Senator 
is “ntertaining and expressing with reference to the necessity 
of transportation facilities in Alaska, there will have to be some- 
thing else to stop the settlers of this ceuntry from going into 
Canada besides railroads. 

it. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the Senator is right, but I 
. ll to Say that the Senator and I might disagree very radically 
ane the propriety of the withdrawals in Alaska. I do not 
ye ag Pre sident Roosevelt ever did anything that I approved of 
hore heartily than his withdrawals in Alaska, because the con- 


cause 





os ‘iS, as developed by the evidence that has been taken before 
ae the Senate and the House committees, disclose that if 


resident Roosevelt had not made these withdrawals in the 


lag 73 
Diace, with the three or four gateways and the open ports 


it Alaska in the possession of the Alaskaa Syndicate, every coal 
= in Alaska would probably have been aequired by the same 


* Inost 


syndicate; 
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Territory and saving its resources for the people of the United 
States hereafter was to withdraw it at that time. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not criticizing Col. Roosevelt for any- 
thing that he did, especially for these withdrawals, but there 
ought to be a time when the Gevernment could disclose suffi- 
cient virility in the way of Iegisiation and statesmanship to 
open up to the people these lands, which were withdrawn in 
order that the people might get the benefit of them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am in hearty accord with the Sena- 
tor; but, as the Senator knows, as I know, and as the western 
people generally know, Alaska has been knocking at the doors 
of Congress for the last 15 years, asking for the enactment of 
some laws that would be practical for the development of her 
coal mines and to protect those mines from monopolistic con- 
trol; but Congress has not done anything. Congress has prac- 
tically refused to do anything. The Delegate from Alaska ever 
since he has been here has had some bill for the relief of 
Alaska, seeking to have some safe and sane legislation adopted 
for the development of the mineral resources of that country; 
and yet we have not done anything. 

Mr. BORAH. That is just exactly what I understand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I had understood that the coal lands 
in Alaska had been withdrawn and that some iceberg lands up 
there had been put inte forest reserves; but do I understand 
the Senator to say that metalliferows lands have been with- 
drawn? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Practically. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then the lands which are supposed to 
contain deposits of gold—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is safe fo say to the Senater that 
practically everything has been withdrawn. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have not finished—that lands con- 
taining, or supposed to contain, deposits of gold and deposits 
of copper have been withdrawn from the prospector? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think they have within the reserves. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator approve of that? 
Does the Senator approve of withdrawing from the prospector 
lands swpposed to contain precious and other metals? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that so 
far as I am concerned I do not approve of wholesale with- 
drawais, except in the particular emergeney to which I have 
referred, because it was the only way to save the resources 
of Alaska to the people. 

Now, I will call the Senator’s attention to one thing, and 
then he will understand what I mean. If the Senator wil! take 
the trouble to look into the record, he will find that the Alaska 
syndicate built the Cordova & Northwestern Railroad np to 
its copper mine at Kennicott. After it had done that and had 
acquired the control of the richest copper mines in Alaska, it 
turned its attention to the Bering coa! fields; and there is a 
contract in evidence in the Ballinger investigation which 
shows that the representatives of the Guggenheim interests en- 
tered into a contract with the representatives of the Cumning- 
ham ¢elaimants for the purpose of acquiring the coal mines in 
the Bering River district. That is the reason I say I appreve 
of these withdrawals. If they had not been made, the United 
States would not have any interest in developing that country 
by railroad or by any other instrumentality. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. [I am not saying anything abont the 
withdrawal of the coal lands. I was simply speaking of the 
withdrawal of other lands. I venture to say to the Senator 
from Oregon that if that policy had been pursued from the be 
ginning in this country California would not have become the 
great gold-producing State that it was; the silver mines of 
Nevada never would have been opened: the lead and copper 
and silver mines of Utah never would have been opened. The 
only way the great metalliferous mineral resources of this coun 
try have been developed bas been through the prospector. If 
yc . expect any of the undevelopec part of this country to be 
developed in the same way, you have to give the prospector 
the opportunity to go into the lands and prospect them and 
then reap the benefit of what he discovers. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I agree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. SWEFHERLAND: I think it is a thoroughly unwise 
policy to close any part of the country, either of the United 
States proper or of Alaska, against op) ortunity upon the part 
ef the prospector to go in and diseover these minerals. 

Mr. GHAMBERLAIN. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMENS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 


valuable copper mines are owned, by this particular | from Oregon? 
So that the only way of preserving that magnificent 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. 
I came into the Senate, to hear some one discuss the very ques- 
tion that is now before us; and I should like to hear the Sena- 
tor from Oregon about it, because I think we shall have to know 
something about it before we can proceed very far with the 


I have been waiting five years, ever since 


building of railroads in Alaska. That is, what kind of law do 
we need to admit the honest pioneer and developer of a country, 
and at the same time to exclude the men who, the Senator from 
Oregon says, in 1906 were about to get possession of the whole 
of Alaska? 

I have never yet heard that question answered as it ought 
to be. The western Senators are all agreed that these resources 
ought to be at the disposal of the honest homesteader, the honest 
prospector, the honest lumberman, the honest miner; but what 
kind of law can we devise that will permit these men to have 
their rights, and at the same time will prevent the monopoly 
which was feared in 1906 with regard to Alaska? 

I think the Senator from Oregon will render his country a 
very great service if he will enter upon the discussion of that 
question at some time before he finishes his address. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In answer to the Senator, I will say 
that I am not sure that there is any power in Congress or any- 
where to prevent the monopolization and control of resources 
such as Alaska has. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VarDAMAN in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hardly agree with the last statement the 
Senator made, in respect to its being impossible to prevent 
monopolization of the resources of Alaska. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I had not quite finished. 

Mr. SMOOT. For instance, I think it is possible to prevent 
it, as far as coal and oil lands are concerned, by a proper lease 
bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As I say, I had not quite finished 
my answer when the Senator interrupted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have introduced a bill along that line; and I 
have also introduced a bill to-day allowing agricultural entries 
upon these mineral lands, so that their withdrawal will have no 
effect upon the men who want to farm them, but all that is 
under the surface will be retained in the possession of the 
United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President—— 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. Before we pass this subject, in order that 
there shall be no confusion, I think a statement ought to be 
made which, with the permission of the Senator from Oregon, 
I shall be glad to make, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. That is that there has been no withdrawal of 
land in Alaska anywhere affecting prospecting for metalliferous 
lodes or the prospecting of metal-bearing mineral lands. There 
are vast forest reserves there, naval reserves, military reserves, 
and fish reserves, most of which are along the shore. There are 
vast regions in the interior, in the-Tanana-Yukon district, that 
are not within a forest reserve, and so in the Innoko-Iditarod 
district and in the Seward Peninsula. That is, there are great 
regions in Alaska that are open to exploration for the location 
of mineral claims other than coal which are not within forest 
reserves at all, and which are not within any reservations of 
any character. There is no difficulty at all, under the law, about 
going within even a forest reserve for the purpose of making 
location of mineral claims and the prospecting can go on just 
exactly the same. The only difficulty arises when the locator 
endeavors to make proof, He is then required to satisfy the 
forest officials that the land is more valuable for the mineral 
than it is for the timber upon it, There are, however, these 
important withdrawals of coal lands, and that is the thing 
which really stands in the way. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to ask the Senator from Montana 
if he ever had any experience in trying to satisfy the Forestry 
Bureau as to what constituted a mineral discovery in a forest 
reserve? 

Mr. WALSH. I must answer the Senator that I have had 
exactly the same embarrassing experience he has had. The 
trouble about it is that the prospector goes out there and he is 
entirely satisfied that he can make a mine of his claim, and the 
forest ranger is entirely satisfied that he is an idiot ever to at- 
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tempt it; and the recommendation of the ranger ordinarily ges 
against that of the prospector. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in answer 
ator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS], who addresseq 
me a while ago as to whether or not it would be possible 
enact legislation which would protect these resources fr 2 
monopolization, I do not believe Congress could pass any jaw. 
permitting the individual acquirement of title to the Aonsg 
mines and the coal lands and the oil lands and resources pe 
that kind and protect them from monopolistic contro). becaus 
the history of legislation on the subject shows—and the oo o 
have practically sustained that view of it—that an individual} 
after he acquires title to public lands in apparent good fait)’ 
may dispose of it as he will, and yet he may be acting for som, 
great monopoly. No man can read the secrets of 
and designing heart. 

Take the Cunningham claims, for instance. I do not pretend 
to say of my own knowledge whether they were attempted to 
be fraudulently acquired or not; but it did develop in subse. 
quent investigations that they had not gone very far toward the 
acquirement of title to those lands until the iron hand of the 
Alaska Syndicate displayed itself and this syndicate was cop. 
tracting to acquire control of them. ‘Then the Cordova & 
Northwestern Railroad, the creation of this same syndicate, was 
turned into the coal region covered by the Cunningham claims: 
so that while on the face of it the Cunningham claimants were 
acquiring title honestly—and maybe they were—yet before the 
title was complete they were selling it to a syndicate to whose 
interest it was to secure control of Alaska and everything in it, 

I want to say that in my opinion the suggestion of the Sen 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is the correct solution of this 
problem—that so far as oil lands, coal lands, and resources of 
that kind are concerned, the Government ought to maintain the 
ownership and control of them and lease them to people who 
want to develop them. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The coal lands and oil lands in Alaska never 
can be developed without a vast amount of wealth and capital 
behind the development. If you prefer to withhold from them 
the title, and turn over the matter in the way of a lease, they 
will still have to have the vast amount of capital which is 
necessary in order to develop the lands. Individuals, people of 
limited means, can not go in there and develop the lands even 
under a lease. They have to depend on capital somewhere. — 

You are going to be up against the same proposition with 
reference to the development of coal lands and oil lands that 
you are with reference to building this railroad; that is, the 
Government has either got to permit the people who have the 
capital to go in there or the Government must do it itself. The 
Government will have to furnish the means and the capital 
to develop the lands and to work the mines, or it will have © 
permit people to go in there who have a vast amount of capital 
in order to do it. 

You are finally coming to the same proposition with ref. 
erence to that matter that you are with reference to the 
railroads, and that is that the Government itself will have 
develop the coal mines and work them if the masses of the 
people are to get any benefit out of the development. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I differ very radically from the 
views of the Senator, As coal mines are worked now, in ninely: 
nine cases out of one hundred they are operated by lessees. a 
records will show that there is an extravagant waste In = 
operation of all the coal mines under the present leasing a 
tem, because the lessee can only develop the paying streaks a 
veins of coal. If, however, the United States owns this om 
land and is the lessor, it, with the machinery of governmel” 
behind it, can compel the use of the coal mines by the myn 
in a way to protect the Government, properly conser’ " 
same against waste, and at the same time furnish Seoeedd 
transportation which will justify a lessee in taking out t 
and shipping it to a market. 

Mr. BORAH. The President can compel the man 0 | 
the mine to the satisfaction of the Government, poe sal 
compel the man to timber the mine and work out - a he 
tion of the mine which is workable at all. Undou ee will 
can compel the man to do that, but the ultimate consu ca 
pay for all of it. He will necessarily have to do ie Gor- 
are going to have standing between the consumer oo ot be 
ernment a lessee who has to be paid or else he bd going t0 
there, and to realize upon the proposition you e no cheaper 
furnish the coal to the man who wants to burn 
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than if it had gone into the hands of capitalists in the first 

Jace and you had undertaken to regulate the monopoly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. States are leasing now—individuals 

are leasing now—and under arrangements which are entirely 
satisfactory. 
— BORAH. As to the last propesition, I disagree with the 
Senator. I never have been able to find a leasing system yet 
which has been in operation for any number of years, either in 
Australia or in any other part of the world, where corruption 
did not enter into the matter with reference to securing the 
leases, maintaining them, and working them, or where the ex- 
pense did not become so great that the consumer received no 
penefit at all from the system. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. While I had not intended to refer to 
it, | have before me, and can show the Senator, a statement of 
the total coal production in the United States, the mines that 
are operated by the owners, the mines that are operated by 
lessees, and the whole situation. The Senator will find, if he 
will take the trouble to examine the evidence, that nearly all 
the coal mines are now operated by lessees. If the owner of a 
mine can lease it to an individual or to a corporation ‘that can 
operate it at a profit, why can not the United States, which 
owns the land and which constructs a railroad and fixes the 
rates, enable a lessee to operate it to the same advantage as 
an individual? 

Mr. BORAH. I presume I have examined the matters to 
which the Senator refers, as I have examined almost every- 
thing I could find upon the subject; but the Senator misunder- 
stands my proposition. I have not any doubt that coal mines 
are being operated under a lease suecessfully, but who is pay- 
ing for it? The price of coal demonstrates who is paying for it, 
the fact that the mines are being operated in that way. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no question that the ulti- 
mate consumer pays it, He is paying it now. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. He is paying the rates that have been 
fixed by the Pennsylvania mines and the railroad companies, 
too. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Government can not do anything more 
with reference to the coal mines of Alaska than to furnish coal 
to the consumers of the country at the same price they are 
paying now, the Gevernment had better stay out of Alaska. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I predict that if the United States 
will build a railroad there and keep control of the coal fields, it 
will furnish coal cheaper than it is being furnished to the con- 
sumers of Pennsylvania eoal.or any other coal in this country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS, We ought to bear in mind, in discussing 
that phase of the matter, that about three-fourths, or at least 
two-thirds, of the cost of bituminous coal to the consumer con- 
Sists In transportation. If we can save the consumer on the 
Western coast the great cost of transportation we shall have 
greatly benefited him, even though it costs as much to take 
the coal from the mine in Alaska as it costs to take it elsewhere. 

I have an idea that the principal benefit, or at least one of the 
great benefits, of opening up this region will be to reduce the 
cost of transpertation of coal from distant points to the points 
of consumption on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I will say that more than two- 
thirds of the cost of transportation of coal from the Pennsyl- 
Vania ines to the Pacifie coast, for the use of the Navy as 
as for the use of the individual, is the cost of transporta- 

Air. CUMMINS, I should think it would be more than four- 
fifths of it; but two-thirds of the average cost of coal to the 
consumer is transportation, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; there is no question about that. 

aa REED. Mr. President-—— 

_ the PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

s Mr. REED. I wish to direct an interrogatory more to the 
Senitor from Iowa [Mr. Cuarmuns], perhaps, than to the Sen- 
“tor from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN}. 
eons it follow, if we leased these lands and furnished cheap 
wv “sportation, that the consumer would get any benefit? 
ae the consumer then be left practically to purchasing 
ae 0 . or two lessees; and as there would be no competition 
wae m that created by coal which had come from long distances 
a gy paid large rates, would the consumer really get any 

’ . ' even if we transport it more cheaply? 

Mr ‘om trying to controvert; I am asking for light. 
imma tree I may be wrong about it, but I have as- 
at there is room for more than one coal mine in 
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Alaska, and that competition of an effective character would 
be developed in Alaska, and that the miners or lessees there 
would compete with each other, and the coal would be sold 
from that point at a fair profit, considering cost of preduction 
and transporiation. If the coal in Alaska for the supply of 
the western country is to be in the hands of a single producer— 
a monopoly—then, so far as I am concerned, I do not shrink 
from saying that the Government of the United States ought to 
produce it and sell it at a fair profit. 

Mr. REED. I am not advised how many there are. The de- 
bate is new to me. .I have been unable, because of other en- 
gagements, to give much attention to this bill, and I was asking 
for information. 

I take it from the question of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] that he is of the opinion that the Government itself 
ought te work the mines. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. The Senator from Missouri, it seems to 
me, has stated the proposition which we are going to meet, and 
it is this: There will be no more reason why lessees should com- 
pete than why owners should compete, and the consumer will 
not get any benefit from the development. The lessees will have 
the same open or secret understanding with reference to the 
matter, and by the time the coal gets to Seattle or San Fran- 
cisco or Boise City, Idaho, we will not know whether the title is 
in the original party or whether it is in a lessee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think the Government will 
have any trouble about controlling the price of coal where it 
owns the mines and owns the transportation as well, and has the 
power of fixing the terms of the lease as well as the rates of 
transportation. It will be regulated and controlled. ‘There is 
not any question about that. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, it is easy to say that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but where has the Government ever regulated, in all its 
attempts to regulate, so that the price has really drifted down 
and benefited the consumer? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It seems to me that through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the Government has regulated a 
very much more difficult situation in the transportation of this 
country. 

Mr. BORAH. The Interstate Commerce Commission is a 
great commission, but the final benefits to the people are yet to 
be demonstrated. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can give the Senator an instance of coal 
being sold at a fair price. In my State—and we have more 
acres of coal land in that prairie State than there are in Penn- 
sylvania—there is the sharpest competition between the pro- 
ducers of coal. The transportation charge is fixed by law, and 
the consumers of ceal in Iowa get it at such a price as affords 
the producer but a fair profit. Indeed, oftentimes, and I think 
the greater part of the time, the producers of coal barely make 
a fair profit. 

Mr. BORAH. Do the consumers of coal in Iowa get coal 
cheaper than they do across the river in Illinois? 

Mr. CUMMINS. We get it cheaper. Our coal is not quite so 
good as the coal produced in Illinois. 

Mr. BORAH. Naturally, I should think that if it were as 
good, and the question of quality did not enter into the question 
of competition, it would go across the river into Illinois. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; the cost of transporting coal is so great 
as compared with the value of the coal that unless you have a 
high quality that pays for long transportation coal is not trans- 
ported over long distances. 

Mr. BORAH. That is true; but then there are points in Illi- 
nois which are much closer to the coal fields in lowa than cer- 
tain parts of Iowa are to those same coal fields. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. The coal that is mined in our State 
is practically all consumed in the State, and the territory that 
we can reach is controlled wholly by the cost of transportation. 
We get some Illinois coal. We get it, however, wholly because 





it is better coal and can be used successfully for some purposes 
for which our coal can not be used. 

That, however, is not the point I bave in mind. The point I 
have in mind is that we have sufficient competition among pro- 
ducers of coal in our State to insure its distribution to the 


consumers at a fair price, considering the cost of production and 
of transportation, and I see no reason why that should not be 
true in Alaska. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield; but really I should like to get 
through, 

Mr. REED. I want to make just one remark. Of course 
that is the whole question. In the State of Iowa, as the Senator 
says, there is great competition, a vast body of coal, and a 
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large number of individual companies competing with each 
other. If that condition is assured in Alaska, of course that is 
one thing. If, however, the field is limited, if the opportunities 
for competition are small, or competition is not assured, that is 
another thing. Then I agree with the Senator who has the 
floor that, of course, the Government, in its leasing, might pos- 
sibly protect against an unjust price. Certain it is, however, 
that by one means or another we ought, in passing this bill, to 
to it that the ultimate consumer gets the benefit of a rea- 
sonable price. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
CHAMBERLAIN] has the floor, 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to make just a suggestion. The Sena- 
tor has signified his desire to go ahead and complete his speech, 
and I sympathize with his desire to do so, because we have 
consumed much of his time. I only wanted to say that I am not 


sec 


The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Does the Senator yield to the 


by any means antagonistic to the proposition which the Senator | 


has before the Senate. My suggestion has only this in view, 
that if we are going to have these natural resources finally 
dedicated to the use of the people of the United States the 
Government can not stop with the mere building of the rail- 
road; it will have to operate the mines and furnish the coal 
to the consumer. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. LANE. I wish to say that in a general way I am in 
favor of this bill. I want to see the Government build a rail- 
road into Alaska. As to leasing the property containing the coal 
veins, I have but little confidence in that method of mining 
coal, for the reason that I have been in mining countries in the 
past and I find that what the lessee of a mine does is this: 
He drives his tunnel, his shaft, or sinks his drift upon the very 
richest portion of the property, and immediately 
exhaust that which pays him the most in the most rapid manner. 
In other words, as the miners say, he “guts” the mine. 
does not timber for permanency. He timbers in a manner 
which will last through his lease, and only for that time. He 
skimps his timbering, and when his lease expires the owner 
of the mine must come in and reface his mine and start his 
works anew at a heavy expense. Sometimes it costs him more 
than he received from the lease. Unless it is very carefully 
safeguarded, it is a very dangerous proposition. 

If I had a good coal vein, or if I owned a good vein of iron 
ore, or if I owned a good placer claim with a good, rich pay 
streak, I never would lease it out to any man. I would mine 
it myself, for the reason that I would keep my work in line 
and work the full width of my pay streak. If I should lease 
it to a man who was intent upon making a profit out of it, 
I know very well that he would follow the fattest, richest por- 
tion of the pay streak, and pay no attention to the rest of the 
mine, and when he got out of the mine I would have to face 
it up and start my work all over again. 

I am therefore in favor of having the Government hold full 
control and absolute ownership of this coal and mine the coal 
itself; and if it can possibly be done, I shall offer an amend- 
ment to this bill to that effect. The Government will turn it 
over to no lessee to any great advantage to the people. They 
will fall down on that proposition as they have fallen down 
all along the line in everything in which they undertook to go 
into partnership with a private interest in the production of 
something which is for the use of the masses of the peopie of 
this country. In my opinion, it will not work. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I have wandered far 
afield from the proposition I was discussing, which was the 
agricultural possibilities of Alaska; but while I am addressing 
myself to the coal proposition, I wish to refer to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Idaho as to the impossibility of a Govern- 
ment relieving the ultimate consumer. As has been well stated 
by the Senator from Iowa, two-thirds or more of the cost of 
coal to the ultimate consumer is the transportation charge. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will yield in just a minute. I want 
to answer briefly the question which the Senator asked me. 

Mr. BORAH. I thought the Senator had finished what he 
was going to say on that subject. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Government of the United States 
itself is a large consumer of coal in the Pacific, for the use of 
its fleet, during the present condition of things. I think the con- 
sumption of coal there now, before the completion of the Pan- 


Does the Senator from Oregon 


| yield to the Senator from Idaho? 


He | 


ama Canal, is something like 160,000 tons per annum. 
coal is delivered on board of colliers, either at Norfoix or at 
Baltimore, at $8 per ton. It is delivered to the Government of 
the United States at San Francisco at $7.50 to $8.25 per to, 
and at practically the same price at Pearl Harbor, in Hawaii, 
and possibly at the same price in the Philippines. The exact 
rates are not material. Now, where does that cost come in? 
If the United States controlled the transportation situation be. 
tween Baltimore or Norfolk and San Francisco or Pear] Harbor 
why could not the United States fix its transportation charges 
to meet the demands of the ultimate consumer without loss 
and without excessive or any profit? If the coal mines in 
Alaska, and transportation facilities as well, are owned py the 
United States—and it must be remembered that the Unite 
States is not there for the purpose of making money—why din 
it not deliver coal to the ultimate consumer, either at San 
Francisco or Pearl Harbor or Manila, cheaper than it is possible 
for individuals to deliver it, whether the ultimate consye-: 
happens to be the United States Navy or the individual citizey: 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— F 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregoy 


That 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the position of the Senator. jt 
is that the cost of transportation is what makes coal so high to 
the consumers of this country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It does in the West. 

Mr. BORAH. Then if the other proposition which I stated 4 
moment ago be true, and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is effective in controlling the rates on railroads, why does not 
the Interstate Commerce Commission see that we get the benefit 
of a proper rate of transportation? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We are not discussing that question 
right now. If you want a frank answer with reference to the 


| Interstate Commerce Commission, I would say that Congress 


has been so unwise as to overload the commission to such a 


| degree that jt can not, except with untiring energy, half do its 
begins to | 


work now. But that does not have anything to do with this 
proposition. As a matter of fact the coal resources of Alaska 
are not being developed simply because, in the auriferous sec- 
tions of Alaska, with coal at its very door and an abundance 
within 50 miles of the people who want it for domestic and other 
purposes, it is being brought in either from the East or from 
British Columbia at an almost prohibitive transportation cost 
In other words, the possibility of development in Alaska is re- 
tarded simply because they have not any transportation facili- 
ties to use the coal of the Territory, even if it were released 
from the present reserves. 

I had hoped that I would have been through with this dis- 
cussion long before now, and I would have been through had 
not Senators interrupted me so much. However, I shall attempt 
to show later that not only are our rates prohibitive as to coal 
but are almost prohibitive as to everything that goes into or 
comes out of Alaska, and unless we can reach the coal no one 
can go there and undertake to develop its resources at any time 
or in any season of the year. But I want to get back again © 
the agricultural possibilities of Alaska, from which I have beet 
diverted. I am dwelling on that particularly because, 2s | 
said in the outset, the early reports on Alaska were opposed to 
the view that there was a possibility of agricultural develo) 
ment in Alaska. There are men to-day—I have talked wi 
them in Washington, Members of the House and the Senate 
who say that Alaska is nothing but a refrigerating plant, 10" 
that there is nothing there to be developed. I know it 18 Do 
maliciously said. It is simply said because persons have 0’ 
given the subject any consideration. Here the Government ' 
the United States has had its ablest men in Alaska from ~ 
Agricultural Department; it has had its ablest men from me 
Geological Survey ; it has had its ablest men from every - 
ment of the Government studying the situation in Alaska _ 
a scientific standpoint and on the ground, and we can sife’y © 
governed by reports made on the ground by persons who have 
interest in magnifying the conditions or making things *PP 
better than they are. So we must in the final analysis 
back to the reports of these men. ; as a part 

I am going to ask to have inserted in the RECORD a8 . - 
of my remarks the report of Dr. Walter H. Evans. J a of 
to read it to the Senate, but I am not going to do ''. 7 = ont 
its length, and I assume that Senators are going ‘0 it Dr. 
the’ statistics and give consideration to what I subm™. 
Walter H. Evans is Chief of Insular Stations, Astro 
Department, and his report shows the results of a a ‘s 
ments at four or five agricultural experiment Fs and at 
Alaska, at Rampart, Fairbanks, Kenai, and Koutl: to. 
Copper Center, where the experiment station Wir’ ricultura 
doned for reasons which appeared good to the / 
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I ask that this matter may be inserted in the 


Depart ment. 
RtecorD. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, 


hears none. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


stablishment of agricultural experiment stations in Alaska was 


Is there objection? The Chair 


oneal of an appropriation of $5,000 made by Congress for the 
heen] year 1898, in which the Department of Agriculture was charged 
«with the investigation and report to Congress upon the agricultural 


voaparees and capabilities of Alaska, with special reference to the de- 
ieanility and feasibility of the establishment of agricultural experi- 
ment stations in said Territory.” 

An investigation covering the summer of 1897 showed that there 
were decided :ndications of agricultural possibilities in that country 
when judged by the known conditions in northern Europe and the 
native and introduced vegetation, the presence of games, ete., In the 
regions visited. In 1898 headquarters were established at Sitka and 
. to determine the possibilities of agriculture in Alaska. 


work begun 

canes tren stations have been established on the island of Kodiak 
and at Kenai on the peninsula of that name, at Copper Center in the 
valley of the Copper River, and at Rampart and irbanks, repre- 
senting the Yukon and Tanana Valleys. The reports of the work at all 
these points confirm the early belief that in many parts of Alaska 


eerieulture can be practiced to a considerable extent. 

““on account of local or other considerations it has been thought advis- 
asle to divide the work according to what has appeared to be the most 
practical lines of investigation. At Sitka, representing southeastern 
Alaska, where large areas of level land are not available, horticultural 
work has been given prominence. At the Rampart and Fairbanks sta- 
tions, where there are extensive tracts of land suitable to cultivation, grain 
growing has been given especial attention, ees with trials of 
standard vegetable crops. At Kodiak, representing southwestern Alaska, 
where large areas of pasture Jands are to be found, live-stock breeding 
has been given prominence. The stations at Kenai and eee Center 
have been temporarily closed and the custody of the buildings and 
grounds turned over to the Bureau of Education of the Department of 
the Interior, owing to their isolation, the lack of development in those 
regions, and the inadequacy of the appropriations to cover so extensive 
an area with so small an allotment of funds. 

As a result of the investigations at Sitka, Rampart, and Fairbanks, 
supplemented by hundreds of letters from settlers, it can be age as- 
serted that in almost any part of Alaska south of the Arctic Circle 
hardy vegetables of good quality can be produced, as far as the climate 
is concerned. A list of these vegetables would embrace radishes, tur- 
nips, kale, mustard, lettuce, carrots, parsnips, parsley, peas, cress, cab- 

ze, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, kohl-rabi, onions, spinach, endive, 
beets, potatoes, and rhubarb, and — the herbs, caraway, 
catnip, mint, and thyme. In specially favored localities and in favor- 
able seasons asparagus, beans, celery, cucumbers, squash, and salsify 
have been grown by taking advantage of warm, sheltered spots with ex- 
posures toward the sun. Under ordinary conditions corn, melons, toma- 
toes, eggplant, and pampkins have proved failures. 

In the interior valleys grain can be successfully 
has not been a year since 1900 when the majority of the varieties of 
ats, barley, and rye have not ripened at the Rampart station—latitude 

’ north. Wheat, both fall and ae sown, has ripened some 
Similar results have been secur at Fairbanks, in the Tenana 
ey, but the work has not been in progress for as many years. In 
1/09, out of 60 varieties of grain of all kinds, 55 ripened their en- 
tre crop, as follows: Spring wheat, 1; winter wheat, 1; winter 
rye, ¢; spring rye, 1; spring emmer, 1; spring barley, 29; and spring 








rown, and there 







he interior stations especial efforts are being made to secure 
ieties of grain for introduction from high latitudes or elevations in 


Europe and Asia, and these are being improved by selection and breeding 
to secure hardy, early varieties for Alaska. Flax of excellent quality for 
fiber has been suecessfully grown at the Sitka station, though nothing 


has been made of this as an industry. It has often been claimed that 
the quality of the potatoes grown in Alaska is inferior, but this is dis- 
proved by more than 10 years’ trial. Some varieties are not adapted to 
the soli and climate of Alaska, but a large number are, and more than 


$1,500 a potatoes of good quality was sold by the Fairbanks 
station In 1910, 


_ On the coast region of Alaska, and to some extent also in the interior, 
verries abound in a wild state, and the successful cultivation of many 
s been accomplished. Currants, gooseberries, cranberries, and straw- 
*rties are being grown in many places. At the Sitka station hybrid 
‘berries have been produced by the crossing of wild and domestic 


rts, and a number of hardy new varieties are 
best of the market varieties, 
he work with live stock has been confined to what is often called 


tt ing grown that equal 
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pure-bred Galloway cattie, part of which were sent to Kenai and others 
placed on Kodiak Island. With the closing of the Kenai station they 
were all transferred to Kodiak, where they successfully maintained 
themselves until the voleanic eruption of 1912. The most of the cattle 
are kept on a reservation some 12 miles from the village of Kodiak, and 
in the summer of 1911 there were 82 pure-bred Galloways and about a 
dozen head of grade cattle in the herd. These animals have ail been 
successfully wintered on hay and silage made from native grasses. The 
station has two 100-ton silos, which are filled with beach grass, and 
on this and wild hay, supplemented with a very little concentrated mill 
feed, the stock is kept in good condition. In 1909 the cattle received 
no shelter until November, when they were stabled at night and fed a 
little hay. Beginning December 2 silage was fed at night and hay in 
the morning, but the cattle were allowed to run on the range during 
the day. From January 1 to May 7, 1910, the ground at the station 
was covered with snow, and all stock was fed regularly. The total 
feeding period was little, if any, longer than is necessary in the more 
northern parts of the mainland of the United States. In 1908 the 
feeding period was about a month less than that of 1909. Within six 
weeks of beginning of grazing the stock was all in prime, fat condition. 
In 1909, 40 head of ewes were added to the stock kept at Kodiak, and 
2 rams were purchased later. The number of sheep had doubled by 


the summer of 1910. At Kenai, Copper Center, and Fairbanks grain 
aay has been successfully made by sowing oats and cutting the crop 
before the grain has ripened. This can doubtless be done in most parts 


of Alaska where stock feed is needed and a very nutritious and palatable 
fodder obtained. There does not seem to be any reason why stock rais- 
ing can not be made a success if care is exercised in the selection of 
the stock and they are properly sheltered and fed through the winter. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I think I have shown 
that there are great possibilities of agricultural development 
in Alaska and I think I have shown it from the records of the 
department here. 

Now, with reference to the mineral and other resources of 
Alaska, I am going to call the attention of the Senate to the 
gold, silver, copper, coal, and fisheries. [I am not going to 
read it all, but I will ask to put it in the Recorp, so that 
Senators may verify what I have to say in reference to the 
matter. 

A few days ago I called upon the Department of Commerce 
to supplement some statistics that had been heretofore fur- 
nished, probably to both the Senate and House committees, on 
the resources of Alaska. [ call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that Alaska, beginning in 1868 and ending in 1911, 
produced $51,835,143 from its fur-seal skins alone. Its aquatic 
furs, except seals, amounted to $12,496,063. The furs of land 
animals amounted to $8,350,290. From furs of land animals 
alone Alaska has furnished to the United States more of money 
than the Territory cost us in 1868. That is just a single item, 
and one of the very smallest items. Walrus and whalebone 
products amounted to $2,075,463. From fishery products the 
amount received was $147,953,077. The total of these several 
products since 1868 down to and including 1911 is $222.710,036, 
whilst the gold production amounted to almost as much as 
those several products together, the sum being $195,916,520. 
The silver amounted to $1,500,441; copper, $8,237,594; gypsum, 
marble, and tin, $820,850; coal, $338,189. The total of these 
mineral products is $206,813,594, and yet we find the minority 
members of the committee in 1868 reporting that the agricul- 
tural and mineral resources are nothing, and that report finds 
an echo in the report of the minority of the House committee 
on this very same subject, showing that there is something 
wrong somewhere in the efforts that these gentlemen then and 
now have made to ascertain what the facts were about Alaska. 

I ask to have printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
the value of the output of the sea, fur, and mineral products 
of Alaska from 1868 to 1911, inclusive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 












‘Uiwestern Alaska, It was begun in 1906 with the purchase of some The matter referred to is as follows: 
Value of the output of sea, fur, and mineral products from Alaska, 1868 to 1911, inclusive. 
Sea and fur products. Mineral products. | 
Year Walrus e Geena 
Aquatic | Furs of and typsum, total. 

Fur-seal | furs,ex- | land Gold. | Silver. | Copper. | marbie,'| Coal. | Total. | 

. cept seals.'| animals. bone and tin. | 
——_ j ee nent 

i 
$708,734 | $446,245 |..........].... No rie. 3 deorin dip boohoo ace. 22c0ef-g2+00e- L. Bectenidai | $1, 461, 617 
653,118 | 446,245 |........../.... 1, 375, 993 OR Sh cnccthe Dall | 1,375,993 
188,126 | . 446, 245 |... ......|-.--eeeeee 898, 019 898, 019 
584, 986 $61,012 2, 258, S21 2, 258, 821 
, 231, 580 1, 2, 108, 273 2, 108, 273 
439, 307 127, 478 2, 105, 540 2, 105, 540 
498, 176 129, 149 2, 181, 062 2, 181, 062 
402, 662 135, 931 2, 113, 794 2, 113, 794 
857, 203 , 503 1, 715, 462 1,715, 462 
853, 283 340 1, 563, 878 1, 563, 878 
110, 145 SRSA... cicesus 1, 881. 516 1, 881. 518 
451, 954 , 200 3, 307, 108 3, 307, 108 
465, 539 . 3, 282, 946 3, 303, 772 
ee 2, 167, 172 3, O11, 049 3, 051, 049 
1890, $5,239 (no. ng date of the Bureauof with respect to aquatic furs have been distributed by annual averages: 1868-1870, $1,338,735; 1871-1880, $4,375,551; 1881- 


Fisheries 
» 1891-1900, $862,250; 1901-1904, $148,668. 
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Value of the output of sea, fur, and mineral products from Alaska, 1868 to 1911, inelusive—Contineed. 


Sea and fur products. 


Walrus 
and 
whale- 
bene 
products. 


Furs of 
land 
animals. } 


} 


Aquatic 
furs, ex- 
cept seals. 


Fur-seal 
skins. 


Fishery 
products. 


ee | $1, 436, 906 

53 1, 710, 589 
1, 454, 650 
1, 641, 101 
1, 987, 783 
1, 715, 476 
2, 298, 204 
2, 035, 605 
1, 673, 757 
1, 370, 376 
1, 018, 184 

584, 680 


$128, 95 
179, 

269.7 
256, 2 
288 § 


9 
hoe, 


291, Sal 


$523, 205 $257, 111 
523, 205 
523, 205 
523, 205 
523, 205 
523, 205 
523, 206 
523, 205 
523, 205 
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FEERSS! 
BRE 


PRESS 


i, 
1, 137, 611 
1, 169, 306 
1, 066, 254 
620, 940 
762, 120 
756, 757 
851,427 
$22, 970 


982’ 098 


ad, 


26 |3§$920, 959 
196, 838 
373, 543 
148, 382 | 11,140, 161 
194,073 | 10,422,169 
136, 791 | 12,650,191 
114,877 | 16,377, 463 


290 |2, 075, 463 per, 953,077 


39, 733 | 


51, 835, 143 [12, 496, 063 |8, 5 


1 The following data of the Burean of Fisheries with 
1890, $5,232,050; 1891-12900, $862,250; 1901-1904, $148,668 

2 Includes hair seal, 1868-1905, which can not be ac 

8 1868-1905. 

« Product of seal islands only. 

* Estimated. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to say, Mr. President, that this 
information is accessible to all the members of the Senate. It 
is from Senate Document 882. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of what session? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. President, I am going to ask to have inserted in the 
Record a “comparative statement of the total commerce of 
Alaska and the commerce of specified insular possessions and 
foreign countries with the United States during years ended 
June 30, from 1904 to 1913, inclusive,” furnished me by the 
Department of Commerce. 

We have been spending immense sums of money on the Philip- 
pi There everything seems possible. We have been spend- 
ing money in our other insular possessions. Yet the commerce 
of Alaska is more than that of any of those possessions, except 
Porto Rico. 

I am going to call attention to a few items. 
fiscal year ending June 30, 19138. 
Alaska was $72,670,027. That is the largest commerce we have 
ey had with Alaska. Our business with Scotland during that 
ti that for 1913—was, in round numbers, $60,000,000: 
With Spain, only $54,000,000; with Russia in Burope, only 
$52,000,000; with Ireland, only $32,000,000 ; with Austria-Hun- 

iry, 342,000,000; with Switzerland, on] y ga 
mark, only $21,000,000; with Sweden ; with Norway, 
$16,000,000 ; with Portugal, $11,000,000: “Turkey in Europe, 
$12 and with Greece, $4,000,000. the United States 
is putting out its every effort to traffic and 
with these foreign countries in everything the United States 
proances 
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$17,150,000 | $220,000 2 
\1, 500, 441 


respect to aquatic furs have been distributed by annual averages: 1868-1870, $1,338,735; 1871-1880, $4,375,551; 1931- 


Now, let us go further. Take North America. Our business 
with Porto Rico in 1913 was $73,693,628, only $1,000,000 more 
than the business with Alaska. Yet that Territory is alnest 


| within a stone’s throw of our Atlantic seaboard. 


Sixty-second Congress, second session. | 


With British Columbia, which adjoins us on the whole of 


| our northern border, our business was only $53,000,000, $20, 


| foundland and Labrador, $6,000,000; with Haiti, 


For that year the commerce of | 


with Den- | 
| of our business with this isolated country, shut off i 


trae | 
| 


insular possessions and foreign countries with the United States during 
904 to 1918, 


000,000 less, if you please, than our business was during the 
Same year with iselated Alaska, with its limited power of (e- 
velopment beeause of lack of transportation facilities. 

With the British West Indies it was only $25,000,000; with 
Nova Scotia it was only $29,000,000; with Panama it was 
only $28,000,000; with Costa Rica, $6,000,000; with Santo 
Domingo, $9,000,000; with Guatemala, $6,000,000; wpeeate: 
7,000,000 ; 
with Honduras, $6,000,000; with Nicaragua, $4,000,000; with 
ee $3,000,000; and with British Honduras, $3,000.00. 

I read this to the Senate for the purpose of showing that, 
with the exception of Porto Rico, our commerce with Alaska 
exceeds our commerce with any other country to which I have 
alluded and others which I might name. 

I am going to ask that this be inserted in the Recorp in order 
to show the conditions as they actually exist as between the 
United States and Alaska and countries in Europe and Asi. 
It is astounding when ene comes to compare the vast itis 

ibn i » 
ith our busi- 


from all assistance on the part of the United States, w : 


ness with other countries not as far away from us °: 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ff there is no ob) 
matter will be inserted in the Recorp. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
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comparative statement of the total commerce of Alaska and the commerce of apeeties insular possessions and foreign countries with the United States during years ended June 30, 
omparati 


Srom 1 








4 to 1913, inclusive—Continued. 
































Countries. 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | Average. 
ea ey oe 22, 932,886 |$29, 607,215 |$38, 367,342 |$47, 756, 418 |$48, 568,637 [$50,012,857 |$59, 193,551 ($69, 437, 367 Sec 344, 364 i 3, 693, 628 | $52, 001, 426 
+ “ h ( olumb eee | 22, 127,888 | 22,625,068 | 26, 426,296 | 27,516,289 | 28, 626, 118 | 29, 065,151 | 32, 439, 438 | 38, 458,835 | 42,383,004 | 53, 400,596 32, 306,877 
British West Indies.......... 17,910, 991 | 20, 467,310 | 19,965,907 | 22,946,991 | 24, 604,733 | 23, 125,673 | 22, 432, 646 | 24, 131; 980 25, 851, 874 | 25, 455,513 | 22,689, 262 
tia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward 
island _. °c) ee ns 16, 318, 976 | 15, 127,141 | 17,523,051 | 18,498, 417 | 19,083,000 | 18,606,375 | 21, 482,526 | 21, 717, 457 | 24, 162,418 | 29, 178, 941 20, 170, 230 
ee one 1, 420, 471 5, 558, 716 | 13,526,176 | 17,903,267 | 19,702,010 18,4 474, 524 22, 825, 560 | 24): 574, 654 E 27, 972, 913 28, 796, 257 | 18, 055, 454 
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36, 395, 086 
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Mr BACON. I should like to inquire of the Senator, with | 
the permission of the Chair, whether the statement he now pro- | 
oses to incorporate in the Recorp shows of what that com- | 
merce consists. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No 

Mr. BACON, 
way? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not very well. I have not gone into 
that subject. It is too vast a subject to undertake to show 
just what the particular items were. 


; it would not show it. 
Is the Senator prepared to state it in a general 


products alone. But I have asked to have inserted in the 
RecorD just what that showing is. 

Taking the fisheries of Alaska, I wish to call attention to 
them to show the mammoth business done in Alaska in this 
industry. I am going to ask to have inserted in the Recorp as 


a part of my address the pack of canned salmon on the Pacific 
| coast, by years and waters, from 1864 to 1911. 


This I do for 
the purpose of comparing the canning that is done along the 
whole Pacific coast. 


Take the State of Washington during these years. 


The total 


Mr. BACON. 
Mr. 


while ago. 


Mr. BACON. T was called out of the Chamber. I suppose | California, 1,445, 
\ large part of it included the gold exports. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. A good deal of it. 

Mr. BACON. 


States. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 


I am referring only to Alaska. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


produced 36,389, 
| 16,644,721 cases. 
I mean the exports from Alaska to the United | cent of the whole salmon pack of the western coast of this 
country, and that, too, Mr. President, in the face of the most 
I will call the Senator’s atten- | overwhelming difficulties of transportation and other conditions. 


| pack of salmon—that is, cases of salmon, a case containing 48 
I practically covered that a little | 1-pound cans—was 13,070,452 cases. 
was 17,503,530; 


On the Columbia River it 


on the coastal streams of Oregon, 1,983,770; 


674. Alaska, now, mind you, isolated as it is, 
737 cases, 
In other words, 


while British Columbia produced 
Alaska produced 41.81 per 


lion to the different items of Alaskan commerce. 
“ur largest business with Alaska was gold, $195,916,520, but 
ext in order and almost equal to it was $147,953,077 as fishery | 





| The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


If there be no objection, 


the 


table will be inserted in the Recorp. 
The table referred to is as follows 


Pack (cases) of canned salmon on the Pacific coast, by years and waters, 1864 to 191! 
[A case contains forty-eight 1-pound cans.} 
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Heo imt00| aie | emo| iatom| las) Sa 
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Paci: (cases) of canned salmon on the Pacific coast, by gears and waters, 1864 to 1911—Continued. 
[A ease contains forty-eight 1-pound cans.] 


| 


Mr. CHAMBEREAIN. I am calling attention to these things 
because there is sometimes a belief expressed that there is no 
commerce between the United States and Alaska, and it is 
preliminary to a discussion as to the necessity for the construe- 
tion of a railroad and the betterment of transportation facili- 
ties there. 

Mr. President, I am going to ask to have printed in the 
RECORD a comparative diagram—the figures. only—showing the 
total commerce of Alaska and that of the countries mentioned 
therein. 
and the latest information we have from other countries show- 
ing the balance in favor of Alaska. In that comparison we 


will take Alaska, Bulgaria, Formosa, Peru, German Colonies, | 


Greece, Tunis, Servia, Colombia, Venezuela, Honduras, Korea, 
Ecuador, Belgian Kongo, Moroeco, Sante Domingo, Haiti, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Egypt-Sudan, Panama, Salvador, Paraguay, 
Crete, Dutel possessions: in America, Nicaragua, Italy-Eritrea, 
and Liberia. 

Alaska beats them all in the commerce which it has in the 
United States. 
resort for people who can not stand the hot weather in Wash- 
ington. I wish we could all have been up there last summer, 
because then possibly we would have found out what the real 
Alaska is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be inserted in the REcorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection the matter 


Conparative statement shewing total commerce 
specified countries. 


of Alaska and that of 


, 220, 132 
, 137, 000 


, 205, 060. | 
52, 516, 000 | 


38 
7 


7, 000 
3, 000 
, 000 
5, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
29, 000 
Eeuador, 1° 
Belgian | 
Morec 
Santo 
Haiti, 1910 
Costa Rica, 1 
Guatemala, 1909 
Beypt-Sudan, 
Panama, 
Salvador, 


, 000 


Domingo, , 000 


110 > Ss O00 
, 000 
, 000 


, 000 
, 613, 000 
177, 000 


100, 000 | 


262, 000 


850, 000 | 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr: President, I am goirg to ask also 
to have printed in the Recorb a table showing the compara- 
tive commerce Ajaska and other specified countries with 
the United States during eight years from 1904 to 1911, in- 
elusive. 


of 


It is a comparison of the busmess of Alaska in 1910 | 


Stil? Alaska is looked upon as a sort of summer | 


83) 000 | 
, 000 | 
, 000 | 


, 000 


3, 000 | 


Coastal ‘ 
streams of | California. 
Oregon. 


Columbia 


s British 
River. 


Alask 
— Columbia. 


98, 800 
47,009 
24, 500 
83,600 
52,778 
54, 815 
77, 878 
87,360 
60, 158 
75, 679 
82, O41 
f, 237 
58, 618 
44, 236 
54, 861 
98, 874 
89, 055 
107, 332 
79, 712 
52, 478 
58, 169 
103, 617 
153, 828 


536, 926 
433, 720 
965, 165 
526, 550 
}, 456, 090 
652,651 

484, 378 | 
345, 447 
1, 055,641 
467,042 
725,462 
483, 222 
I, 664, 760 
633, 521 
1, 644,550 
13, 070, 452 
15. 02 


395, 104 
397,273 
304, 898 
324,171 
253, 341 
274, 087 
391, 415 
543, 331 


17, 503,530 
20.11 


2,395,477 
2) 413/054 
2} 820, 068 


36, 389, 737 
41. 


11,746 
1, 445, 674 
1.66 


948, 965 


16,644,721 | § 037, & 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair he: 
and it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
Comparative statement showing total average annual comme 


and other specified countries with the United 8 
Jrom 1904 te 12911, inclusive, 


ars no objection, 


ree of Alaske 
tates during eight years 


, 862, 
i, 402, 
1, 487, 


I DIR apc sncrenereacnenmceeonensdasntaniialniaiiiattli iat 887.7 


| OCs ccs cere cite <p one eesti dgetia Siiieiiedpesmepsned 
DEED nest cteomniiininiiinanmecipeieiiie et 
Total British Australasia 


| Total Africa 


er i EE 


Russia in Europe 


Austria-Hungary 

| British Columbia 

Switzerland 

Chi 

a a ee ST Te 
Bea A Ce Sa i Se Oe oh 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island_ 
Dutch East Indies 


Total Turkey 
| _ a rs Loe ee ee ee 


Sweden 


Norway 

New Zealand 

UBC on an cscittiiteteitc ents cide dibuideisdeladtt ida abteiildiliiiniimdnate ces 
| Turkey in Europe 

Costa Rica 





DS SO SS SS ee he OID 


| Santo Domingo 

ener 
Newfoundland and Labrador 

| Eevador 

Haiti 


to 


EREDAR POR 0 ELLE - 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. [I have had that table inserted f with 
| purpose of showing the commerce of Alaska as compare’ 
the countries named. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to call 
sheet of the United States in account with Al: 
1911, both inclusive. This balance sheet is print 
and Senate hearings on the pending bil, and, 1% pelegnte 
mistaken, it was presented by Judge WICKERSHAM, us not nre- 
from Alaska, or prepared under his supervision. t _ or him. 
pared to say as to that, but I know it was re for the 
I may add that he has been —— fighter 
rights of Alaska and the people 0: aska. the 

"This balance sheet gives on the debit side of - ver, gxpsa 
production of Alaska in figures—the gold, ee eae 
marble, tin, coal, sea and fur products, and t . sar the 
ucts. The total cash receipts are $446,040,954.7 


attention to a balance 
iska from 15%: © 
ed in the House 
if J am ne 


’ 
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side. On the eredit side the total cash disbursements are given ; The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
that is, all the money that has been paid out for Alaska in all | matter will be printed in the Recorp. ' 
these years. The matter referred to is as follows: 


Balance sheet of United States in account with Alaska, 1867 to 1911, beth inclusive. 
| 









production : Total cash disbursements: 
~~ Minerals— i Original purchase price _.........._______ $7, 200, 000. 00 
© OO rerenerinenanetabentat ane Senne anastianeeneran tan $195, 916, 520. 00 POON NO i et cdi 29, 158. 126, 06 
SILVOR meetin mm nennmnes ceremnorreveneyen pep se<ae 1, 500, 441, 00 | | 5 ee 5, 458, 548. 19 
CODER nn eng tenerniapeh sleedidacenapinanindsineeeienasinenas 8, 237, 594. 00 | 
Gy UNAMDL, cilia dieieahibaltinde Dh iatiadilshihlanebnominittinn 547, 345. 00 ee 
Ma ble ccrecennrncherensttenie~aeteenvaqspunancndngpesardsenqoanceesl 185, 443. 00 ne 
Ti i <eeenene eens Sibi tdabetiteaicncecitimceat mA 88, 062. 00 | eiae 
Coa) — 5 nape stl ceatap eden doliinininncheagtmemnnnsiciecnen a 338, 189, 00 roe 
Sea and fur preducts— bir epee 
fur-seal skins.—._-.---.-.~..-~---.---.-~- 51, 835, 143. 00 aR ELS 
Aquatic furs, except seals......_............ 12, 496, 063. 00 | Racecar) 
Furs of land animals.................-... 8, 350, 290. 00 i Feds aaa 
Walrus products__...........--.---.---.--.~ 368, 053. 00 | tae 
W halebOnGuds ide a ei cipemiscne edie 1, 707, 410. 00 | etl tien tnanidhdiitinaiie t ; 
Vishery products 147, 953, OTT. 00 85, 816, 674. 25 
Total cash receipts ~~ isin nameneniosewnnenne ~- 17,481,354. 79) To balance @ue Alaska -......-......-........--~._ 420, 824, 310. 54 ' 4 
446, 640, 984. 79 | 446, 640, 984. TD : 








Mr. GALLINGER. But, Mr. President Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Everything; everything in the so- 
The PRESLDING OFPICER. Does the Senator from Oregon | called Russian North America that we acquired by the purchase. 





yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? | Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President--— 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield. | The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 


Mr. GALLINGER. Is it quite fair to have it represented |, yield to the Senator from Kansas? 
that the United States has had the benefit of that enormous; Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield. 
sum of money? Mr. THOMPSON. What is the aggregate? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not mean te be understood as Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senater that the 
saving that the money was paid into the Treasury of the | total amount was $446,640,984.79. 
United States, but it has gone to enlarge the commerce of the; Mr. President, I will not undertake to read it to the Senate, 
United States and to benefit her citizens generally. | although I intended to comment upon it, but I am taking more 
Mr. GALLINGER... That is true, but private citizens have in- | time than I had any idea I would take, and I ask to have in- 
vested, perhaps not as large an amount as that, but enor- | serted in the Recorp in connection with my remarks what was 
mously in produeing that wealth, I make the observation for | said by the railroad commission of Alaska on the commerce of ; 
the reason that it is a very common statement—we find it in | the country at page 37 of the Railway Routes in Alaska accom- 
the newspapers and elsewhere—that the Government has in- | panying the President’s message. 
vested so much money in Alaska, and Alaska has returned a| The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, per- 
very much larger amount, ten times as large perhaps; while, as | mission is granted. 
a matter of fact, it is net money that goes directly to the| The matter referred to is as follows: 

Government. COMMERCE, eee 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I recognize the force of the Sena- grant obarntery (ot Alenka. van, parchased trom Russia im 1867, for { 
tor's suggestions, and I agree with him, but I present it simply | Fire ‘ ats Sedna te it beta 
to show the business relations between the Territory and the | ean atea ener te caer of haat nee reat 
United States. We are reaching out all the time for the com- | machinery, lumber, coal, etc., and return shipments of gold, silver, 
merce of different countries. We have many quarrels with | OO en, ante i ee a raeting with OLS te noants 
Great Britain and Germany and Japan about the expansion of | $50,000,000. In addition to this, the Territory produces annually some 
our commerce. We do all we can to get it, and they are doing | lumber, farm products, etc, which are consumed locally and as to the 


oe value of which no accurate figures are ayailable, but is probably about 
all they can to get it. I am showing the immense commerce | }.1¢ 4 milton dollars. ' / 
of Alaska, whether by private initiative or not. The. average value of the merchandise shipped annually from the =e 


Mr. GALLINGBR. If the Senator will permit me—— United States to Alaska Caring she five years ending with 1911 is 

my ping > $16.740,256. The highest value during this_period for any one year 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon | (1909) ‘was $17,705,380; the lowest (1911), $15,170,109. ft should be ' 
yield further to the Senater from New Hampshire? | noted that the valine of the shipments to Alaska for the year 1912 was 5 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield. much larger than any of the preceeding six years. Complete statistics 5 

t 

' 

' 


. a Wee | are still lacking, but the value of the shipments to Alaska for the first 
Mi GALLINGER, I fully agree with the Senator as to the | 12 months of 1912 was $21,585,587. The total for the year will, there 
importance ef developing these industries and the commerce, | fore, exceed $22,000,000, an amount several millions of dollars greater 


| 
and I also agree that the purchase of Alaska was perhaps the | than the maximum for any one year, as above indicated. An average 
hi mone » | of about 22 per cent of the above annual value is made up of the ship- ' 
best piece of business that the Government ever was engaged | ments made to St. Michael and Yukon Basin. This includes some ship- ; 


in, and the great wealth in minerals that come from Alaska has | ments to Canadian yokes. There ys alea .. considerable amount of 
done us an immense amount of good, I appreciate that fully. | Commerce with Inland po nts reached along the valleys of the Copper 
, § ’ ely, 2 a es > ' , 
Yet I propounded the question I did a moment ago for the | Stine af thie tradee ately there are no statistics of ‘the ae 
=e mn that in the popular mind there is an idea that Alaska pith eatimated that during this five-year perlod 2 average of some 1 abl 
Mas turned j 2, tons of merchandise were shipped Into the Yukon region. This ' 
for as - rae the Treasury this enormous amount in return includes the traffic into the Iditarod-Innoko region, into the Tanana 
a smaller contribution from the Government. That is all I | region, and into the Canadian Yukon. The greatest average for any 
Meant to say. one year was eee) eee and the lowest 40.500 (1910). It has oy 
N ’ been estimated that of this freight an average of 24,000 tons is shipped (fm 
a oe, HAMBERLAIN. I am glad the Senator called my | into the Fairbanks-Rampart region, the highest being 33,000 tons for st 
attention to it, beeause I did not intend to be a party to mis- | 1909 and the lowest 15,000 tons for 1911. The information at hand ; 


leading the publi . | indicates thet about 8,500 tens have beem annually shipped inte the 
the public. It was simply for the purpose of compari | Innoko-Iditarod region during the years 1910 and 1911. A small 





- 0 show the great amount of business which is done be- | amount of freight is also carried inte Fairbanks over the military road 
ween the United States and Alaska and the balance in favor | dering the winter months, and some also reaches the Kuskokwim Valley ut 
of Alaska. hu, dinest abipments to the mouth of that stream. AY 
, Prnct The in and out boun assenger traffic to and fr« Alaska, not In- 3 
wae President, I might diseuss more at length the commerce | cluding tourists or cannery employees bound to remot places, amounted i 
Alaska, but T think I have given enough to show that it is | to 50,016 in 1910, and 43,293 in 1911. A part of this : presoats the 
Ola mere hae ; § districts i ne Canadial LuKon. } 
not a mere bagatelle. ‘The business we do with her 65,000 of | {ravel ate, the Klondike and other districts of, the Cinadian. yukon. | 
wiatin ‘ a = e < t t Ls. : vel = : 
puation amounts to a great deal to this country. | mual passenger travel to the Fairbanks region by steamboat route for 


1910-11 is estimated to be about 2,000, and 1,000 to the Iditarod-Innoko 
region. About 800, in addition, travel in and out of Fairbanks by a s 
stage during the winter months, and probably 1,000 go in and out on 2) aaa 


Mr. BACON. My, President—— 
the PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 


.~- to the Senator from Georgia? foot. In addition to these, there are also several hundred who travel 
3 CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. in and ont of the settanet Inncke region by the Kuskokwim River or oe 
Mr. BACON n trail te Seward. F 
eatin o ON. As a matter of information, I should like to by se Tene value of the outbound shipments from Alaska for the ite 
i. Of the Senator whether in that aggregate of commerce | five years ending in 1911, and including mineral products, fish, furs. ete., yr 
Mr ons the fur-seal business? OTT ak che cet tad 101404 CIDIOD, he only anthon ed ahi Weg 
Mr, C z - : a owest, $29,151, : e only outbound ship- 
(AMBERLAIN, Yes; the whole business. itis trom the Yukon and Kuskokwim Basins are gold and silver, The 





Mr. BACON, Of the Aleutian Islands? same is true of the Susitna Basin and a large part of the Copper River 
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Basin, where there is, however, one mine which has been shipping cop- 
per ore for two years. While much of the value of the outbound ship- 
ments is represented by gold, silver, and copper, the greater part of the 
actual tonnage is made up of the fishery products, which are not de- 
pendent on inland transportation. 

This commerce is_ carried on by vessels which ply between Alaska and 
west coast ports. Its importance is indicated by the records of clear- 
ances and entrances of vessels. In i910 a total of 451 domestic ves- 
sels, with a total tonnage of 396,740, entered, and 419, aggregating 
384,967 tons, cleared Alaska ports. In 1911 the entrances were 514 
vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 426,986; and clearances, 495 ves- 
sels, with an aggregate tonnage of 421,905. Trade in foreign bottoms 
was as follows: In 1910, 393 vessels, with an aggregate of 244,694 tons, 
entered, and 366 vessels, with an aggregate of 153,284 tons, cleared. 
In 1911, 367 vessels, with an aggregate of 187,849 tons, entered, and 
331 vessels, with an aggregate of 156,647 tons, cleared. These figures 
for foreign bottoms include the clearances of the Canadian steamers on 
the Yukon. 5 

The traffic on the Yukon and its tributaries is carried on by 58 river 
steamers, varying in capacity from 6 to 588 net tons and with an ag- 
gregate net tonnage of 14,081, There are also 12 steamers on the Kus- 
kokwim, with a net tonnage of 1,568. To arrive at the total tonnage 
it will be necessary to add that of the scows and barges used on the 
Yukon, of which there are 56, aggregating 25,393 net tons. About 60 
vessels clearing from Puget Sound are regularly engaged in Alaska 
traffic. This does not include the whaling ships, cannery tenders, or 
small gasoline boats. 

The commission employed Mr. Harry L. Muchemore as statistician, 
and he spent some two months in collecting data from which the above 
figures were taken. A fuller report on commerce is presented in the 
Appendix B (p. 144). 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘That report shows in briefer form 
than it is possible for me to put it the commerce between Alaska 
and the United States. 

Mr. President, some one asked me a while ago as to the 
number of miles of railway constructed in Alaska. I call at- 
tention to the Senate committee hearings, at page 288, where are 
given all the railroads constructed in Alaska. If Senators will 
take the trouble to examine the map hanging on the wall they 
will find that it shows practically a disconnected system of 
railways, which do not help the transportation situation at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from 
Oregon would identify these railroads in some way by their 
ownership as he goes on. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say in this connection that it 
is impossible for one to read the testimony before the commit- 
tees and find out just who does own them, but I will say to the 
Senator that Delegate WickrersHAMm, who is thoroughly famiiiar 
with the situation up in Alaska, who sat on the bench in the 
Territory and heard and learned the conditions as they actu- 
ally existed, who has traveled all over the district, and who 
has had litigation one way and another with all these interests, 
has produced evidence tending to prove that there are hardly 
any of these railroad lines along the southern coast of Alaska 
that do not belong to the Alaska syndicate or in which the 
Alaska syndicate is not interested. That is not only true of 
the Cordova & Northwestern, but it is true with reference to 
the Alaska Northern, which runs from Seward to Kern Creek. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Were the 71 miles of the Alaska Northern 
road built by Canadian capital? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
John KE. Ballaine, of Seattle. It was then known as the Alaska 
Central. He sold to Frost & Osborne, of Chicago and Toronto. 
I'rost & Osborne got into financial difficulty, and the road went 
into the hands of a receiver, and finally the stock came into the 
control of a Canadian bank, which later failed. I think the 
evidence shows conclusively that the Morgans were interested 
in the stock of that bank; and not only that, but it convinces 
me that the same people were largely interested in the White 
Pass & Yukon Railway, that runs up from Skagway through 
American territory into British territory to the headwaters of 
the Yukon. 

So all of the railroads in Alaska that amount to anything at 
all and that might under different conditions develop the coun- 
try are in the hands of the men whose interest it has been to 
throttle the development of Alaska and get it all—not only the 
railroads, but the industries of Alaska as well—into their con- 
trol. I am warranted in making that statement not from any 
knowledge on my part, but from statements which have been 
made before committees of the House and of the Senate. In 
one of the cross-examinations of one of the witnesses there he 
reluctantly admitted all of the things which I am now asserting. 

The other railroads which exist are the Seward Peninsula 
Railroad, from Nome to Shelton, with a spur to Paystreak, 
aggregating 864 miles, and they cost $2,000,000. That is at 
Nome, and simply runs from Nome into some mining district 
which they hope to develop up there. Then there is the Tanana 
Valley Railroad, from Fairbanks to Chitina, with a spur to 
Chena, 45 miles long, which cost $1,000,000. It was built to 
some of the mining districts for the purpose of aiding in the 
development of that section. The Council City & Solomon 
River Railway runs from Solomon to Penelope, 323 miles, and 
cost $1,000,000, 
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The first 20 miles was built by Mr. | 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to ask {}o 
ator from Oregon a question, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fr 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. What is the gauge of these roads? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will state them again. 


Sen- 


om Oregon 


| 
Name of road and terminals. Gauge. ~ | Miles, | Estimates 


Cost, 


Comer River & Northwestern (Cordova to Ken- | Standard....| 200 

nicott). 

Alaska Northern R. R. (Seward to Kern Creek) .!..... maces} 71 

Seward Peninsula Ry. (Nome to Sheton with | 3 feet 5.5 
spur to Pay Streak). 

Tanana Valley R. R. (Fairbanks to Chatinika, -| 4 
with spur to Chena). 

Council City & Solomon River Ry. (Solomon to | Standard... 
Penelope). 

Wild Goose R. R. (Council to Ophir Creek) 7 200,009 

Yakutat & Southern (Yakutat to Situk River)..!..... do 9 100, 000 

wis _ & Yukon Ry.! (Skagway to White 110 6,000, 00) 

orse). ay 


$20, 000, 009 


5, 000, 00) 
2, 000. 09 


1,000, 


32.5 1, 000,00) 


1 Only 20 miles of the line are in Alaska. 

One of the peculiar situations that developed in the examina. 
tion of witnesses with reference to transportation matters iy 
Alaska was that neither the Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
road nor the Alaska Northern Railroad was intended to doe. 
velop the interior of Alaska; and the men who are connected 
with those roads now all came on the witness stand, as I recall 
it, and each and every one of them stated their purpose. One 
said that they intended to go to the Matanuska coal fields, and 
another stated that they wanted to get out to the Kennicott 
copper mines, to the Guggenheim interests, and that when they 
reached that point they had no other interest in the matter at 
all. The Guggenheims wanted to reach their copper; they 
owned the railroad to the mines, and they practically owned 
and controlled transportation from the open port on the ocean 
to their smeMers in Tacoma and in California. So they had 
absolute control of the situation so far as transportation was 
concerned. It was only to put their own product in the market, 
and they never intended to extend that line. One of the 
managers of the White Pass & Yukon Railroad said, in opposing 
the bill for the construction of a railroad in Alaska, that he did 
not want the Government of the United States to build it. 
Why? He admitted that it would assist in developing Alaska; 
but he did not want it built simply because it would parallel 
his line up from Skagway to White Horse in Canada and the 
boats of the company from White Horse to Dawson on the 
Yukon and thence down to Fairbanks; and the only opposition 
to the proposition was that the Government of the United States 
was going into competition with a private enterprise. 

As soon as the Cunningham claimants undertook to acquire 
title to the Bering River coal mines we find the Guggenheims 
making a contract with these claimants, under the terms of 
which they were to acquire these coal mines. Then the Cordova 
& Northwestern Railroad, controlled by the Guggenbeims, 
started in to extend branch lines into the coal mines. They did 
not intend to go into the interior of Alaska at all. What in 
terest had they in developing the country? They were building 
these railroads for the purpose of getting coal and getting their 
own copper output to their smelters, and they had control, as we 
all know, of all the smelters in this country; they absolutely 
owned and controlled the smelters on the Pacific coast; so that 
if a private individual developed a magnificent copper mine on 
the line of the Cordova & Northwestern Railroad he could not 
get its product to market, for the Guggenheim people not _ 
fixed the rate of transportation, but they fixed the rate at W hich 
the copper should be smelted after it got to the smelters, because 
the Guggenheims owned both. 9 hoes 

It was the same way with the Alaska Northern Railroae 
The owners of that road had no idea of going into the interior ¢ 
Alaska. The purpose of the Alaska Northern people was poe 
into the Matanuska coal fields, the largest in Alaska, — rr 
they got in there to get contro} of the output. That was the 
of their ambitions and desires. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— \negon 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oree 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. re 

Mr. CUMMINS. That road did not reach the coi! fe 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. Why? : tate of 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the company is practically in @ 5! 
dissolution now. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN... Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is 60 miles or more from the co 


is— 


al fields. 
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afr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is right. 

Mir, CUMMINS. Amd the other road did not reach the coal 
vids either. 
“\fy, CHAMBERLAIN, Why? 

“ir, CUMMINS. I wish the Senator would state that. 

\i. CHAMBERLAIN. 1 will tell the Senator why. 

\1r, CUMMINS. I want that to become a part of the Sena- 


¢ar’'s speecn. 


h 
\ CHAMBERLAIN. Before the Cordova & Northwestern 


Als 


railroad was extended into the Bering River coal fields the 
president of the United States, seeing that the Alaska syndicate 
was making an attempt to monopolize the coal industry of that 
-ocion, withdrew the coal resources from acquisition ‘by any- 
pody. ‘Therefore railroad building stopped. If they could not 
we control of the mines, as they had attempted to do by con- 
tract, they did not care to go on and develop Alaska for the 
henefit of others; but the President withdrew the property and 
nobody could aequire title. The Alaska & Northern intended 
‘o go to the Matanuska coal fields, and the reason they did not 
do so, | will say to the Senator from Towa, was because the 
President of the United States withdrew the Matanuska coal 


to those people to build farther. The record here is full of 
evidence that if the Guggemheims had been permitted to acquire 
title to the Bering River coal fields, and the Alaska Northern 
had been permitted to acquire title to the Matanuska coal fields, 
the reads would have been extended without any question of 
doubt; but that would not have benefited the interior of Alaska. 
That would simply have ‘been ‘a matter for their own special 
benefit. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. As I understand ‘the Senator's position, then, 
it is substantially this: That the system of railways heretofore 
outlined for Alaska and partially constructed ‘were practically 
private enterprises, collateral to the larger enterprise of co#l 
monopoly and coal supply, of metalliferous mining monopoly 
and metalliferous miming supply, instead of being constructed 
as great public highways for ‘the development of Alaska and 
for the common use of the people. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Thar is right; and I want to say 

something directly in that connection. I may be mistaken 
about names—I have not ead the testimony over recently—but 
iy recollection is that Mr. Dickeson, who was comnected, I 
think, with the White Pass road, testified, in terms, that he op- 
posed the construction of this railroad by the Government be- 
cause it would develop interior Alaska and take away from his 
line up the Yukon River to Dawson and from Dawson to Skag- 
way business that he was now entitled to. What difference did 
itmake to him? The only th'ng he eared for was the charging 
of the enormous rates that they were charging for the trans- 
portation of freight from the seacoast to Fairbanks and from 
Fairbanks out. 
There has never been an effort made in Congress to assist 
Alaska in developing her resourees that the same men who are 
here in opposition to this railroad legislation have not been 
here fighting it. It is the same crowd. I think I can look up 
in the gallery and see some of them now. They appear before 
very conmnittee that thas for its\purpose a proposition looking 
'o the opening up of the resources of Alaska, unless they are 
“° opened up that they ean acquire title, Mil their capacious 
naws, and put everything in reach of their transportation 
‘ciliGes. I do not care what the measure happens*to be, their 
“ort has been constantly and always to see to it that what- 
“ver iS done in Alaska shall not be in the duterests of the ulti- 
mate Consumer Rer in the interests of ‘the people of the eountry. 
cits Is and has always been a purely selfish policy. I desire 
now to discuss the rates charged for transportation of passen- 
fers‘and freight’in Alaska, 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘Mr, President-— 

. the VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
wc to the Senator from Towa? 

= CHAMBERLAIN. Ido. 
¢ . CUMMINS. Before the ‘Senator enters ‘into ‘the question 
eee I should like to know where, in the opinion of the 
thie ae the railroad to be built ‘by the Government, if we pass 
‘emia? should be built? I am much interested in knowing 
Govern u® Project generally includes the taking over by the 
ae te coon of the roads that are alreaily built, and if they 
Gal e taken over, at what price. I do not want to see the 
wien iment go in ‘and spend $100,000,000 or $500,000,000—be- 
~ there is ne limit im ‘this Dill at all—to make railroad 

erty in’ Alaska, that is now comparatively worthless, valu- 





able, ‘and then the Government to be put in a position so that 
it must take over these railroad properties at a valuatio: 
greatly increased by the very things the Government has done. 
I say to the Senater from Oregon very frankly that that is 
the only objection I have ‘to the bill—at least that is one of 
the objections I have to the bill as it is. 

I am in favor of the Government building a railroad in 
Alaska or a series of raflroads there; I am in favor of the Gov 
ernment operating a raflroad or a series of railroads in Alaska: 
but I am afraid of the tremendous and undefined and uncon- 
trolled power that this bill proposes to confer upon the Presi 
dent of the United States or any other efficer of the Gover 
ment; and I am particularly anxious, therefore, that the Sen 
ator from Oregon shall develop, as his committee must have 
had the question under consideration and must have reached 
some conclusion, the general plan that ought to be pursued 
for the opening up of Alaska, where the railroads should be 
built, and what purposes they must serve in transporting min- 
erals, coal, agricultural products, and everything of that kind. 
I think that we ought to know what the plan is for the 
building of the railroads there. 

I do not feel like saying te the President of the United States, 
“Here is an unlimited sum of money; go on and build what- 
ever railroads in Alaska you think ought to be built, and take 
whatever property you think ought to be condemned.” I think 
the Senator from Oregon will agree with me about that gen- 
eral principle, and I think that he ought to tell us, if it has 
been under consideration by the committee—and I doubt not 
that it has—how he thinks Alaska should be developed, where 
the railroads should be built, and to what extent they should 
be built. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that there is 
not very much room for disagreement about the selection of the 
route, because Alaska is not only sui generis In being owned 
almost entirely by the United States, but she is sui generis in 
only having a very few gateways to the interior which are 
accessible at all seasons of the year. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President-— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will answer the Senator in a mo- 
ment. Take navigation up to Neme or to the mouth of the 
Yukon or to the Kuskekwim River, and it is only open for three 
or feur months in the year, at the outside, because of ice, so 
that the only open ports, the only gateways to Alaska—in other 
words, the only places where there are passes through the 
mountains and inte the interior of Alaska all the year round 
are confined to three er four points along the southern coast. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is what I understand. They are on the 
south shore. Now, at least three of them—two er three—are 
already occupied. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Practically two. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Two. Now, it is proposed that the Govern- 
ment shall from these shores, those open ports or open bays or 
harbors, build reads up into the interior of the country so as to 
serve every purpose that a railway can serve in a populated and 
developed country. Those routes are already oceupied to a 
degree. What I want to know is whether it is in the contem- 
plation of the committee that,the roads that are already there 
shall be bought, shall be condemned and taken over by the Gov- 
ernment, and whether it is the idea that the Government shall 
extend the lines that have already been built by the syndicate 
to which the Senator has referred? I can not conceive that it 
would be economically defensible to build another line of road 
up the same guich or gorge, in view of the amount of business 
there, and I think it makes a great difference whether the Gov- 
ernment shall extend these lines—that is, shall build lines in 
extension of these lines into the interior—and condemn that 
property thus made valuable by the expenditure of the Govern 
ment money, or whether it shalittake that property before the 
Government undertakes to make it valuable by proje 
into the interior. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I see the position which the Senator 
takes. The committee did have under.discussion to a consider 
able extent the question as to the power which the President 
might have with ‘reference to the condemnation or purchase of 
existing roads. If the Government should parallel the Cordova 
& Northwestern, for instance—I um not sure that the evidence 
showed whether they could or not, but assuming that the Gov- 
ernment did parallel it—and then extend its line from Chitina, 
which is the northern point of the present rond, into Fairbanks, 
it would absolutely paralyze’ and render worthless the Cordova 
& Northwestern. It is the same in referenee to the Seward route. 

I assume that under the powers given the President under 
this bill either to purchase or to condemn, he would exercise 
that @iscretion which the bill intends to give him after having 
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had the whole situation overlooked by the men he is to appoint 
to investigate the situation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Possibly; but I take it for granted that 
men of ordinary prudence would not build another line up the 
narrow gorges leading from the sea into the interior of the 
country. Certain railways have been built there and they are 
of a certain value, One of them, I think, is practically of no 
value, and the other is not of great value. They can not go on, 
or they do not go on, because there seems to be nothing to prom- 
ise sufficient business in the interior to warrant their further 
extension. I want the Government to own the railroads there 
and to operate them, but I think that Congress ought to deter- 
mine, in the first instance, whether it can buy or take those 
railroads at a fair price. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
under the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe that you can substitute the 
discretion of the President for that of Congress with respect to 
the value of those two railroads. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I call the Senator's attention to 
this clause of the bill? 

The President may acquire, by purchase or condemnation, all prop- 
erty he may deem necessary for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, and he may exercise in the name of the United 
States the power of eminent domain in the courts of Alaska in ac- 
cordance with the laws now or hereafter in force for that purpose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; but suppose that you institute 
proceedings in condemnation or pursue negotiations and reach 
in either way a certain result as to the value of that railway 
property. I think Congress ought then to say whether it wants 
to tuke those railroads at those prices. I think that is too much 
power té give to any one man. Moreover, it might very well 
be that, instead of taking the property at a price determined by 
condemnation proceedings, we would prefer to build an inde- 
pendent line of our own. I do not believe that the Government 
ought to pay any more for these railroad properties than they 
are worth—worth now, worth in view of the fact that there 
is no motive for their extension; I do not believe that the Gov- 
ernment ought to be called upon to pay a price that either of 
them might bear after the Government has decided to extend 
them so that they may become valuable. That is my point. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course it would not do to under- 
take to tie the hands of the President by fixing the price. I 
will say to the Senator now that whenever you undertake to 
ascertain the value of these railways through a committee of 
Congress you are right up against the same proposition that we 
have had to fight all the time. There must be discretion vested 
in somebody; we must trust some of the officers of the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If that be so, I would rather see the bill 
aimnended so as to require the condemnation of those properties, 
and then allow us to determine, after they are condemned, 
whether the Government will extend them into the interior, in 
order to prevent the addition to the value of those properties 
which the definite action of Congress will inevitably give to 
them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I assume that the Senator would not 
want to destroy the property there in which investments have 
actually been made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to see the United States buy 
the existing roads, and I should like to see it give every penny 
that they are worth. Thece people, however, have gone forward 
and invested their money under conditions as they then were. 
it y be a good investment or it may be a bad investment. 
if it be a bad investment, I do not think the Government ought 
to make it a good investment; but whatever the property is 
fairly worta, that the Government ought to pay; and if we can 
not buy them at a price that would fairly represent their value, 
then we ought not to add to their value by extending them into 
the country and converting a bad investment into a good one. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that is just the power that 
the President is given under this bill now. Whatever officers 
he may appoint as his agents to construct the railroad or rail- 
reads in Alaska must negotiate with these people, and if in 
such negotiations a price is asked which is out of reason, then 
the President has the power of condemnation. It seems to me 
that the President ought to have that power; it must be vested 
somewhere, and he must have discretion; otherwise it would 
be impossible to get anywhere in the development of Alaska, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if a very careful 
computation has been made as to the amount of money that 
will be required to construct the proposed railroad? I observe 


They have the power to condemn 
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that the bill names a sum of $40,000,000, for which cou 
bonds bearing a rate of interest of 3 per cent shall be ‘i 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; but a little while ago the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS], perhaps with no mn : 
complete knowledge on the subject than I have, sugy “4 
he did not think the Government ought to spend 
or $500,000,000. I should like to ask the Senato 
possibility is of this expenditure reaching far 
$40,000,000 named in the bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have read the bill, and I think the 
tor from Oregon will agree with me that there is no Jiit 
ever upon the authority of the President to enter into 
ments in the name of the United States for the }; 
railways in Alaska or the purchase of railways 

Mr. GALLINGER, 
seem to indicate that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The $40,000,000 for which bonds aro to be 
issued is simply intended te provide the immediate funds nee- 
essary for the work, I take it that it is agreed that the Presi 
dent could go on and expend a hundred million dollars or more 
if he believed it to be wise to do so. 

: ro GALLINGER, That is the very point I wanted elyi. 
dated—-— 

Mr, CUMMINS. Yes; I think there is no doubt about that 

Mr, GALLINGER. As to the probable ultimate expenditur: 
under this bill, 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. That is a matter that can be yery 
easily cured. It was the intention of the committee to iit 
it to the amount specified in the bill; but that is a matter tha: 
can be very easily remedied if there is any doubt on the subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That really does not cover the point that | 
have been suggesting, because if we go into the business 
there—and I believe the Government ought to do it: I am 
with the Senator from Oregon upon that subject—then we must 
go further and complete the project, and the United States 
must do whatever it is necessary to do to develop the country, 
eet it costs forty million dollars or a hundred uwillion 

ouars. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to suggest to the Senator in 
that connection that the Alaska Commission did make esti 
mates and did make recommendations from their standpoint 
as to where the roads ought to be built. On page 141 of the 
commission’s report they suggest practically the extension of 
the existing lines there, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know that, and I know that the purpose 
of this bill is to extend the lines that are already there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No—— 

Mr, CUMMINS. In part, at least; and I do not want to se 
these lines extended under such circumstances as will requir 
us to pay a price for the railroads induced or influenced very 
largely by what we ourselves do. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. For the purpose of relieving the apprehension 
that seems to exist in the mind of the Senator from Iowa, I 
desire to say that the commission reports that it is not neces 
sary to purchase or condemn the Copper River and Northwest: 
ern Railroads. They can run out of Cordova, across Marshal! 
Pass to Copper City, or out from Valdez, without touching the 
Copper River Railroad at all. > ' 

Second, with reference to the Alaska Northern, reports have 
recently come in of the possibility of reaching Prince William 
Sound by a tunnel 2 miles in length that wil! render it unneces 
sary to take the Alaska Northern. The Government is '! 
situation where it can say to the owners of these roads, 
will buy at such a figure, or we will construct along othe 
lines,” and the other lines would not parallel. a ita 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, Mr. President, I have had it a uy 
mind all the time that it was the policy of the Governmel’ ~ 
purchase these roads. I do not believe in building unne a > 
railroads or in paralleling lines that already are sufficien © 
the business. It is bad economy and wasteful to do S0.— - oo. 
the Government to Luy them at a fair price, and if they am 
ing ventures I want the Government to buy them as losing 
tures. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. p 
fair valuation of the railroads would be arrived at 
tion proceedings? haan om 

Mr, CUMMINS. I can only, suggest to the Seat 
Oregon that if a condemna ing, 38 nd thet to the 
after the Government has the value 
interior, so that they will reach \a, source of '' greater than 
found by the jury of condemnation would be much : 


ested that 
$100,900.00 
t what the 
beyond the 
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though that were not a fixed fact. The Senator from Oregon 
can readily see that. . 

“Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President—— ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
veld to the Senator from Utah? 

“Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is true that the bill provides for a standard- 
' oad or railroads; but in my opinion those who are 
interested in this bill understand, from all of the testimony 
which has been given and all that has been said upon all sides 
of the question, that there is to be but one main road constructed 
hy the United States, I believe the understanding in the minds 
of most of the people is that it will be the Alaska Northern 
Railroad route. I think that is understood. In fact, I know 
the people who are interested in that road are very much in- 
reyested in this bill. 

Mr. HAMBERLAIN. The evidence seems to disclose that 
that rovd will go through the richest section of the country, up 
through the Shushitna and other valleys. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say whether it is the richest section 


guage ra ilr 


or nol 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I say, the evidence seems to disclose 
at 

a SMOOT. I think the evidence discloses, however, that 
the Alaska Northern will meet with difficulty in passing over 
three high points, where the grade of the road will be very 
heavy. In the case of the Copper River road, of course, if that 
route should be adopted, the grade is a natural grade, at least 
to the Matanuska coal fields. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the 71-mile road? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is the 200-mile road. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are only 71 miles of it built, 
however 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there are only 71 miles of it built. 

I un in favor of the Government of the United States build- 
ing one line of railroad. I would have very much preferred to 
see this bill provide only for a main line of railroad, not for 
railroads. Then, of course, provide for branch lines, sidings, 
switches, and so forth. 

[ can not see why the committee reported a bill giving the 
President authority to build two main lines of railroad. What 
is wanted is a railroad from Resurrection Bay or from Cordova 
Bay right through the country to Fairbanks. When that one 
ine is built, it seems to me that is all that ought to be built by 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the President has the power 
fo stop Whenever and wherever he feels disposed to stop after 
le receives the full report of his engineers.’ We discussed all 
of that matter in committee, and reached the conclusion that if 
the President had the power of condemnation or the right of 
purchase, he would have all the power that anybody wanted. 
I know the railroad interests up there that are opposed to this 
dill do not want any condemnation proceedings, because they 
Siy they would get the worst end of it; and they not only 
oppose condemnation, but they do not want any agreement to 
purchase. In other words, they ‘do not want anything done 
‘hat will interfere with the status quo in Alaska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

the VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr BERLE I will yield, but really I am anxious 
fet through 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not interrupt the Senator if he prefers 
that I shall not do so. 

Gent, CHAMBERLAIN. No; I shall be glad to yield to the 
en NORRIS. The question I wanted to ask the Senator from 
i. wt Was in regard to a particular provision of the bill. If 
_ IS going to discuss the details of the bill later, I will not 
ask my question now. 

J Wanted to ask the Senator—and I hope if he does not dis- 
an ‘i how, he will before he closes—as to the proviso at the 
ol section 1, commencing on line 18, page 8, as follows: 

, . "wed, That the President may cause said road or roads to be 

’ db mtract or lease 

And so forth, 


‘l wanted ‘o ask the Senator what the theory of the commit- 
template oe to that, and whether the committee con- 
they pr 4 lit after these roads, were built by the President 
Mir CH. ‘be leased to private parties? 
Mr AMBERLAIN. If the President saw fit to do so. 


~ Nas. Does the Senator think that ought to remain 
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Mr. CHAMBBERLAIN. I think it ought, for this reason: 
The Government: owns the coal mines, and they may be oper- 
ated under a lease; and the committee thought the President 
ought to have the power to lease the railroads if he saw fit to 
do so. The main purpose of the bill was not to have the Govy- 
ernment own and operate a railroad. The main purpose of it 
was to develop Alaska. If, in the President’s opinion, that 
could be best accomplished by the leasing system, not as x 
money-making proposition but as a development proposition, he 
ought to have that power; and we felt that that was the proper 
power to give him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to take up the time of the Sena- 
tor how, but it has always seemed to me that that was a serious 
objection and that that language ought to be stricken out. It 
seems to me that if we are able as a Government to build the 
road, we ought to be able as a Government to operate it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will eall the attention of the Sen 
ator to one railroad that has been mentioned by Mr. Fisher, in 
his testimony before the Senate committee, that is owned by 
a city—Cincinnati—and operated under a lease system, result- 
ing not only in the development of a certain section of the 
country and the benefiting of Cincinnati itself, but in profit 
to it as well. It is now leased to some company that is oper- 
ating it. At all events, that is the only one I kuow of, and I 
had that in mind, at least, when this matter was being pre- 
pared. It seemed to me the Government might see fit to lease 
the road rather than to operate it after it was completed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Oregon will permit me 
just to make a suggestion, I will interrupt him no more, be 
cause I want him at some time during the course of the debate 
on this bill to clear my mind of some doubt I have with regard 
to it. It is perfectly plain to me, just from the language of 
the bill, that what is intended is that the President shall build 
a road into the interior from the present inland termini of the 
two roads that are already there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me interrupt the Senator right 
there. I want to say that that subject was not discussed by 
any member of the subcommittee that prepared this bill. None 
of them had that in mind. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then the bill ought to be changed, because 
the language that is used indicates that there is where the 
Government is to build the road, on one or the other of the 
routes or both. The amount of money provided for by the issue 
of bonds indicates that that is what must be done, and that 
that money is not sufficient, [ take it, to purchase both of these 
roads. 

Does not the Senator from Oregon see just what will hap 
pen? Another part of the bill gives this railroad the power to 
connect with any existing lines of railway, to make joint 
freight rates, and to establish joint routes over the Government 
line and any connecting privately owned line. Just as surely 
as the seasons come, if the Government takes up this railroad 
building at the internal termini of these two railroads and 
extends them into the country, into the coal fields, into other 
mining properties, and into the agricultural region, then if we 
ever come to purchase or condemn those parts of the railway 
system lying between the Government-owned railroads and the 
sea we will have to pay a very much larger sum of money for 
them than they are worth at this time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think there is no question about 
that suggestion of the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That has seemed to me to be putting the 
eart before the horse. If we are going to use these railroads 
as a part of the Government system, I think we ought to take 
them now or ascertain what we can get them for, and then. 
after we find out what we can get them for, determire before 
we take one step further whether we shall condemn them 
or purchase them, or whether we shall build independent lines 
of our own. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the course suggested by the Sen 
ator is followed, the fate of Alaska will be the same in the 
future as it has been in the past. It means another year of 
interminable effort on the part of those people who have been 
hemmed in from the world, with nothing done for Alaska. 

It seems to me we must assume that the agents and officers 
appointed by the President of the United States will endeavor 
in perfect good faith to ascertain before any line of construc- 
tion is begun what those roads can be acquired for. TI believe 
there is no part of our public service that has shown a better 
record for efficiency and honesty than the military and naval 
arm of the service. Those are the men who will have this 
matter in charge. Can we net trust them? 

I see the force of what the Senator says: but can we not 
trust these men when the power is given to the President under 
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the bill to go there and do what seems best for the Government 
ef the United States; to ascertain, it may be, the cost of the 
roads that are now on the ground and perhaps to purchase 
them, if the President thinks the figures at which they are 
offered are right; and if they undertake to hold up the Gov- 
ernment in that respect as they have attempted to hold up 
other people along other lines, then to condemn their property, 
if need be, or build a parallel line somewhere else. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator from Oregon assumes some- 
thing that I have not found in the bill, although it may be 
there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What is that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe the bill gives to the Presi- 
dent any power either to condemn or to purchase either of 
these railroads. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What does this language mean?— 

The President may acquire, by purchase or condemnation, all prop- 
rty he may deem necessary for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 

isions of this act, and he may exercise, in the name of the United 
States, the power of eminent domain in the courts of Alaska, in ac- 
ordanee with the laws now or hereafter in force for that purpose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What are “the provisions of this act”? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. To extend a railroad from an open 
pert to the interior. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; we return to the first lines of the bill, 
and we are informed— 

That the President of the United States is hereby anthorized and | 
li ted to cause to be located such main lines for railroads from points 
on tidewater to the interior as will in his judgment best promote the 
settlement of Alaska, develop its resources, and provide adequate and | 

1itable transportation for coal to the Army. 

And so forth. | 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is, from the interior to the sea- 
beard, according to the last clause the Senator read. | 
Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly; but I do not gather from the bill 
that it was the purpose of the committee which drafted it that 
we should proceed with the condemnation of these lines of rail- 
way before we determine to build extensions of them into the 
interior. If that was the purpose, it ought to be made very | 

much clearer than it is here, in my opinion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Iam sure the Senator from Iowa and | 
myself agree as to the propriety of the construction of a railroad 
into the interior of Alaska. We may differ a little as to the meth- | 
ods by which it ought to be accomplished. I feel that the bill 
gives all the power that the Senator rather insists ought to. be 
exercised. We differ, in that the Senator does not think the 
President of the United States ought to have that power, but 
thinks the matter ought to be determined in advance, while I 
say the President of the United States has the power, as he 
ought to have it, and ought to determine it after the bill has 
been passed, and leave it to his agents to make proper report. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KERN. May I inquire of the Senator whether he can 
conveniently conclude his remarks to-day? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that I can 
not very well do so, because I have yielded a good deal of my 
time to my colleagues. I can not finish inside of an hour, and | 
perhaps not in two hours if Senators are going to keep inter- 
rupting me. 

Mr. KERN. May I ask the Senator if he will be willing 
to yield at this time for an executive session, and conclude his 
remarks to-morrow? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


I have no objection. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate 
eration of executive business. 

rhe motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 3 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, January 13, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


proceed to the consid- 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 12, 1914. 
POSTMASTERS. 


ALABAMA, 


Jesse B. Hearin, Demopolis. 
B. L. Perry, Union Springs. 
John €. Routon, Luverne. 
Dora A. Speer, Ashland, 
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ARKANSAS, 
William BE. Brown, Nashville, 
H. C. Pernot, Van Buren. 
Levi B. Sharp, Black Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, 
FP. V. Dewey, Hanford. 
BD. B. Drees, Petaluma. 
George T. Fissell, Davis. 
Bmily Gavin, Concord. 
T. S. Kemble, Alturas. 
R. W. Lockridge, Delano. 
Fiora B. Reynolds, Mill Valley. 
A. G. Sawin, Loyalton. 
Walter Staley, Selma. 
COLORADO, 
R. L. Newton, Arvada. 
E. C. MeAnelly, Fort Collins. 
Thomas McCunniff, La Jara. 
Christopher C. Wilson, Goldfield. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Michael H. Walsh, Middletown. 

Patrick H. Walsh, New Hartford. 

Camilda A. Woisard, North Grosvenor Dale. 
FLORIDA, 


Alma P. Carmichael, Melbourne. 
Corinne T. Summerlin, Fort Myers. 
GEORGIA, 
Annie Ard, Lumpkin. 
Harvey C. Bunn, Waycross. 
J. H. Cotter, Manchester. 
J. M. Scott, Bainbridge. 
IDAHO. 
Edmund Ellsworth, jr., Rigby. 
O. H. Marsh, Rupert. 
P. © O'Malley, Poeatello, 
ILLINOIS, 
Gus Blair, Murphysboro. 
J. H. Carey, Watseka. 
C. F.. Cooke, Ridge Farm. 
George W. Cress, Washington. 
Henry Earle, Hebron. 
Frank B. Huber, Antioch. 
Robin Etter, Waverly. 
Bernard McManus, jr., Cairo. 
M. M. Morrissey, Bloomington. 
Michael O'Neill, Gilman, 
J. ©. Reuter, Freeburg. 
William W. Sweeney, Fort Sheridan. 
INDIANA, 
Thomas ©. Beck, Lebanon. 
Ray C. Piekle, Mulberry. 
Austin E. Menges, Bristol. 
Tilghman Ogle, Carlisle. 
John Osborn, Culver: 
Nilas Wolf, Bourbon. 
KANSAS. 


Isaac Jordan Barrackman, Humboldt. 
John M. Brown, Minneapolis: 
J. C. Cordill, Alton. 
H. C. Duckworth, Altoona. 
Floyd C. Flory, Grenola. 
Peter W. Jury, La Harpe. 
J. M. Little, Sterling. 
H. L. O'Bryan, Chetopa, 
F. M. Pearl, Hiawatha. 
W. O. Rigby. Topeka. 
Nettie Watkins, Hope. 

KENTUCKY. 
G. S. Morris, La Grange. 

MAINE. 


Frank P. Davis, Bridgton. 

F. J. Carsley, Dexter. 

W. J. Eldridge, Foxcroft. 

Everett P. Hanson, Gorham. 

William I. Johnson, North Berwick. 

Herbert L. Pinkham, Lincoln. 

Otis C. Verow, South Brewer. 
MARYLAND. 


Clarence T. Dare, Rising Sun. 
Wesley Jarrell, Greensboro. 
George W. Kefauver, Middletown. 














— 


Thomas J. Linthicum, Annapolis. 
John O. Murray, Hampstead. 
ceorge M. Wolfe, Forest Glen. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Jonn R. MeComb, Great Barrington. 
MINNESOTA, 
w. W. Stockwell, Anoka, 
MISSISSIPPI, 



















































A. 8, Bell, Grenada. 
Henry H. Mackey, Vicksburg. 
MISSOURI. 


Gertrude Brown, Auxvasse. 
A. H. Davis, Seymour. 
w. W. Hamilton, Granby, 
w. A. Hughes, Glasgow. 
Alexander McCandless, Downing. 
¢. C. Mitchim, De Soto. 
John H. Orr, Ava. 
.. E. Phiieger, Caruthersville. 
Francis H. Smith, Sikeston, 
w. H. Ward, Bonne Terre. 
NEBRASKA, 
John Cain, Kenesaw. 
rhomas A. Davis, Neligh. 
Sadie E. Flaherty, Hyannis. 
1D. H. Kuhlman, Sterling. 
Elizabeth McLean, Clarks. 
1). C. Morgan, Plattsmouth. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Hume B. Heath, Plymouth. 
William P. Nolin, Claremont. 
Albert J. Richardson, Littleton. 
NEW JERSEY, 
Laird H. Bowers, Millington. 
Joseph P, Cullen, Boonton. 
John Lodge, Paulsboro. 
James Norton, Hackensack. 
George Lee Shaw, Franklin. 
Frank C. Tomlin, Sewell. 
Henry Walter, Riverside. 
NEW YORK, 
Augustus A. Blackledge, Nyack. 
Wilbur C. Box, Lynbrook. 
David E. Brett, Whitehall. 
Charles E. Dempsey, Fort Covmegton. 
Edward F. Dougherty, Tonawanda, 
Clinton P, Geer, MeGraw. 
\rthur H. Graham, Newark Valley. 
Patrick A. Hallahan, Brasher Falls, 
George D, Hughes, Madrid. 


William J. Hyland, Hoosick Falls, 
William F. Kasting, Buffalo, 


Joseph P. Kiernan, Pawling. 

De Witt ©. Lynde, Marathon, 

Frank MeMahon, Belfast. 

Mark L. Mount, Hewlett. 

M. J. Murray, Owego. 

Joseph J. O'Reilly, Willsboro. 

George M. Pierson, Maybrook. 

Edward Eugene Rigney, Hast Bloomfield, 

John W. Thorp, Brewster. 

Charles A. Townsend, Millerton. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 

W. A. Gibson, Bryson City. 

A. M. Sanders, Smithfield. 

OKLAHOMA, 


Andrew J. Adeock, Aline. 
leslie BE. Ellis, Brick. 


TEN NESSEE. 

Gordon B. Baird, Obion. 
Joel J. Jones, Fayetteville. 
J. P. Penn, Kenton. 
Eugene §. Shannon, Nashville, 
Klizabeth Kirby-Smith, Sewanee, 

TEXAS, 
Minerva FR. Austin, Grapevine, 
J. A. Davis, Dawson, 
W. J. Davis, Silsbee, 
Earl M. Duvall, Petrolia. 
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Robert N. Eastus, Gordon. 
A. W. Howell, Frost. SEtL 
J. J. Jenkins, Skidmore. 4 
Will Ligon, Morgan. z 
Forrest M. Mattox, Newton. 

W. L. Mount, Bellevue. 

Conrad M. Newton, Hubbard. 
George W. Rohleder, Eagle Pass. 
R. D. Tankersley, Killeen, #54 
UTAH. oF 
A. Binkele, Tremonton. 
James A. Faust, Delta. 
Niels Lind, Midvale. 

J. C. Twaddle, Sunnyside. 


WASHINGTON. 
Ethel R. Hanks, Port Orchard. Boa ae 
James H. Schneckloth, Pomeroy. MAME 

WEST VIRGINIA, Fists 
A. D. Smith, jr., Fayetteville. 





Jesse D. Wilson, Fairview. as 

WISCONSIN, | 

Michael J. Rice, Kewaunee. mee 
Frank B. Schutz, Milwaukee. % 
WYOMING. t 

R. J. McGinnis, Cody. a 

Bi 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, January 12, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, infinite Spirit, our heavenly Father, that 
though the years come and go with ceaseless rapidity Thou fs 
art ever the same, upholding, sustaining, guiding Thy children fn 
in the onward march of civilization. We thank Thee for the : 
wisdom, knowledge, and achievements which have come down 4 
to us out of the past; for the broad fields of endeavor stretch- 
ing before us, inviting to yet greater attainments for the indi- 
vidual, the Nation, the race. May we lose no time in vain 
regrets for past mistakes and failures, but with increased 
energy and zeal do the work Thou hast given us to do to-day. 

Trust no future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act, act in the living present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 

For Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory for- j 
ever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of December 23, 1913, was 
read and approved. 

REGENT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


The SPEAKER appointed Mr. Connotiy of Iowa one of the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution in place of Mr. Perper, 
deceased. 





ie 
. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: qi 

To Mr. KIRKPATRICK, indefinitely, on account of death in his 
family. ; 

To Mr. Suarp, for 10 days, on account of illness. 3 : 

To Mr. Crisp, for 10 days, on account of illness. 

IRVIN S. PEPPER. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a eulogy delivered 


by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Russet] at the funeral 
of the late Representative Perrer at Ottumwa, Lowa, on the 26th 
of December last. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 


eulogy by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Russett] on the 
life and character of the late Representative Prrrer, of Iowa, 
delivered at his grave. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The eulogy is as follows: 


BULOGY OF JOSEPH J. RUSSELL DELIVERED AT THE PUNERAL OF THE LATE 
CONGRESSMAN IRVIN S. PEPPER, DECEMBER 26, 1913. 


{From the Courier, Ottumwa, Iowa, December 26, 1913.] yA 

I have been requested to say a few words in behalf of the 
Members of the lower House of Congress.- What I shall say 
will be personal in their nature; I feel that it is more appro- 
priate that they should be. 
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We are here by appointment of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives to pay a last tribute of respect to the memory 
o° your distinguished dead, to mingle our tears with yours, and 
to join with all the people of this great State in their sponta- 
neous expressions of universal sorrow. 

It was my zood fortune to meet Mr. Perper soon after his 
election and before he had been sworn in or taken his seat. 
I was at once attracted to him by his splendid, open counte- 
nance, his natural frankness, and his generous, manly spirit, 
and thereafter I became closely attached to him as a 
personal friend. As our acquaintance became more. intimate 
the ties of friendship that bound us together became stronger 
and stronger. 

During his service in the House I met him almost daily, both 
oflicially and socially. I knew his ambitions and he knew mine. 
Our mutual confidences and our mutual sympathies, it seemed 
to me, gave vitality to our ambition and strength to the hope 
of the future success of us both. The last day that he spent in 
Washington we took dinner together, and he advised me at the 
time of his contemplated trip to this, the State that he loved 
so much, and the purposes of his mission. 

Soon afterwards I learned that he was seriously sick with a 
dreadful disease, and I frequently inquired of his secretary of 
his condition. On last Friday, one week ago to-day, I was 
informed that he was out of danger, and went at once to my 
office and wrote him a brief letter congratulating him upon the 
information which I had received. That letter, 1 am now 
informed, was read to him by his brother or sister on the last 
day of his life. In my letter at that time I addressed him as 
“My dear Pep,” a term which to-day, when I speak in his 
presence as he sleeps in death, might seem disrespectful, but 
it was not so then; it was to his associates in Washington a 
term of endearment, and one that was inspired by the warmest 
personal friendship. 

On Saturday, the following morning, his secretary showed to 
mo a telegram stating that our friend had suffered a relapse 
and was much worse. I at once felt that this was the begin- 
ning of the end, knowing as I did of his long and serious sick- 
ness, and of his necessarily weakened physical condition. On 
the following Monday morning when the sad message came an- 
nouncing his death, and when the official flag was hung at half 
mast, it seemed to me that a cloud of gloom at once covered the 
Capital City, and I know that a feeling of sadness filled the 
hearts of all who knew him. 

Two weeks ago to-day a bill was under consideration in the 
Tiouse which carried an item for a pension for the deserving 
widow of an old Union soldier in Mr. Preprrer’s district. An 
amendment was offered and an effort made to strike that item 
from the bill. I at onee rose in my place to resist the amend- 
ment, stating to the House that this item in the bill was intro- 
duced by Mr. Peprer, who was at that time in his home State 
seriously sick, and as he was not able to speak for himself I 
desired to speak for him. I defended the item, the amendment 
was defeated, and the item remained in the bill and was ap- 
proved and passed by the House. It will be a great satisfac- 
tion to me till the day of my death to remember that I seized 
this opportunity, the last one that I could ever bave during his 
life, to do him a personal favor. Knowing him and his loyal 
friendship as I did, I am perfectly conscious of the fact that if 
the circumstances had been reversed he would have done as 
much for me. 

On one occasion when his beloved father, who is now stricken 
with grief, was visiting his son in Washington, upon his invita- 
tion and request I went with him and his father to Alexandria, 
Va., where we attended the Masonic Lodge over which George 
Washington once presided as its master. I now remember very 
distinctly of the appropriate and beautiful remarks that Mr. 
Prerrer made on that occasion, expressing his devotion to the 
Masonic Order and to its teachings. He believed, as all Masons 
believe, that 


soon 


It is not all of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die. 

I trust that it will not be inappropriate to-day to refer to one 
of the teachings of this honorable and venerable institution, that 
of the immortality of the soul. Our Masonic brethren compare 
human life to the hour glass. Behold how the little particles 
contained in that instrument slowly and almost imperceptibly 
pass away, and yet in one short hour they are all exhausted. So 
wastes man; to-day he puts forth the tender buds of hope, to- 
morrow he blushes and blooms and bears his honors thick upon 
him; the next day a chilling frost destroys all, and when he 
thinks his greatness is still aspiring he falls like autumn leaves 
to enrich our mother earth. 

This thought would be dark and gloomy were it not for our 
belief in immortality, but we are also taught and believe that 
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e affinity With 
hall never gic 


there is in man a divine spark which bears a clos 
the Supreme Architect of the universe which s 
This enables us to look forward with hope and 
blessed immortality. 

In the cemetery at Columbia, Mo., where the univers} 
that State is located, the monument at the crave of Dry Rens < 
ex-president of the university, bears this inscription : “y re = 
do my duty.” These were the last words spoken by a ? 
think that I may with propriety appropriate these words te, 
expressive of the life and efforts ef our departed frienq — 
mortal remains now sleep before us. I know, and every cco 

pe amma ; . a3 iber 
ee knows, that he tried te do his duty and sueceede 

In conclusion permit me to say to his father and his surviviy 
brothers and sisters, you have lost a jewel from your temite 
circle, but it should be some consolation to know that he bas ben 
to you the priceless inheritance of a spotless name The = S 
of the district that he represented have lost a useful and an shi 
Representative in Congress, one who was devoted to them eahe 
tireless worker for the interests and the welfare of those oe 
had honored and trusted him. The American Congress has tos 
an active, an influential, and a beloved Member. This the 
great State of Iowa has lost one of its purest and most vreasts 
ing public men. The country has lost an honest. an efficient 
and a faithful public servant. ; 

May he rest in peace until we shall meet and greet him 
again in a better and a brighter world in that Spirit land beyond 
the grave. , 


confidence to a 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8142. An act to authorize the construction, maintenan e, 
and operation of a bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew, at or 
near Wilmot, Ark. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 70 THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 11003. An act to provide for expenses of representatives 
of the United States at the international maritime conference 
for safety of life at sea; and 

H. R. 7837. An act to provide for the establishment of Fed- 
eral reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to afford 
means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a more 
effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10523, the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Hutt in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. R. 10523. A bill making appropriations to provide for the * 
penses of the government of the Distuiet of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, amd for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose an amendment 
was pending, which, without objection, the Clerk will agail 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 44, after line 17, insert: 

“No part of any money appropriated by eee of O 
erson employed under or in commection with the public scioo® 
istrict of Columbia who shall solicit or receive, or permit en 
licited or received on any public-school premises, any ee a 
donation of money or other thing of value from pupils + urposes 
public schools for presentation of testimonials, or for any ot® ioe and 

other than for the mage of school athletics, school ga " 
commencement exercises of high schools.” or 10 


this act shall be paid to ay 


ne 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of ord 


that. I 
Mr. McCOY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 


I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. MADDEN. ‘er until the 


The CHAIRMAN. The —= tute is not in or 
point of order is disposed of. de 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Chairman, a point of onder oe ee 
against the amendment when we were in session be' ae 
overruled, and the amendment was held to be in order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is informed that the point of 
order was not acted upon. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make ‘the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman state the 
ground of his point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. My ground ‘is ‘that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill and not in order under the rule. : 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I submit that 
this is merely a limitation on the expenditure of money that is 
carried for the purpose of conducting the school. Because of the 
fact that it is a mere limitation it is in order, and I think that 
the Recorp will show that the Chairman of the committee ruled 
that the amendment was in order on the last day that the bill 
was under consideration. 

fhe CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the pro- 
posed amendment proposes such a limitation on the appropria- 
tion as would bring it within ‘the rule. The point of order is 
therefore overruled. 

. Mr. McCOY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer the substitute. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


l ritable gifts,” and at the end of line 24 add the words 
ing strictly to do with school activities.” 


Mr. McCOY. 


posed in the bill. In other words, it prevents the solicitation 
n schools for gifts of money to be used for purposes other than 
purposes. I think that the purpose of the legisia- 
suggested in the bill was a proper purpose, although I 

so that the seope of the legislation was entirely ‘too 


} 
pre 


Mr, MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCOY. I will. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What abuses have there been that this leg- 
g n seeks to correct; what funds have been solicited at the 
Mr. McCOY. Mr. Chairman, T understand that in some cases, 
even this fall, collections have been taken up in the public schools 
to make gifts to the poor of the District at Thanksgiving time, 
and on a recent oecasion funds were being solicited for the 
presentation of a testimonial. I think that such solicitation 
of funds in the schools should not be permitted, but I do 


hink—and I believe that the chairman of the subcommittee | 


agrees with me—that it ought to be possible to solicit in the 
public schools subseriptions for such things as the school papers 
or for theatrical performances ‘the proceeds of which are to be 
used for athletic purposes and playgrounds. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
plishes that? 

Mr. McCOY. My substitute prevents the kind of solicita- 
tion which I believe is objectionable—that is, for purposes out- 
side of school activities; but it permits the solicitation of 
contributions for strictly school activities, the activities of the 
pupus. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this amend- 


meut, and I was just about to say so when the committee rose | 


tle day before Congress adjourned for the holiday recess. 
Out ide 


count of the penalty that is attached. The penalty provides 


teacher shall have any of the money appropriated by 
tis act if a colleetion is taken in violation of the terms.of that 


pat ‘cular section. For instance, if some teacher should, in an | 


irded loment, permit a collection to ‘be taken to help out 
ie boy who had suffered from an accident, then she or he, 


hot 


lor Ohe month but for the remainder of the term, until more 
loney had been appropriated. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 


4 limitation, but will be substantially in the phraseology incor- 


Y 


Porated in the appropriavicn ‘bl under consideration, so that 


the argument of the gentleman is not applicable at all. 
‘ir. BRYAN. Does the amendment to the amendment entirely 


eliminate the penalty? 

Mir. STAFFORD. Entirely so. 
a BRYA N. Then, if the amendment eliminates the penalty, 
of fi. objection I have to it is the general objection. I am, 
, vurse, in favor of the amendment to the amendment as im- 


Proving the original suggestion of the committee, but I am op- | 


posed to the whole proposition, ‘because I do not believe that it 


on Proper function of this Congress to legislate on those 

Nor schoo] 

Ought to mat 
‘9 lake those regulations, and that if they can not in 


On page 44, at the end of lime 23, after the word “ testimonials,” add | 


Mr. Chairman, the amendment as I have pro- | 
posed it I think leaves the section so that it meets all the com- 
mittee had in mind in ‘framing the legislation which they ‘pro- 


And the gentleman’s substitute accom- | 


of the general proposition, | am opposed to it on ac- | 


the teacher, could not receive any of the money appropriated | 
Uils act. In other words, the job would be entirely forfeited, | 


; If the substitute proposed by the gentle- | 
“in Irom New Jersey [Mr. McCoy] is adopted, it will not be | 


provisions. I believe that the school board here | 
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the District of Coiumbia make reguintions as to whether col- 
lections ‘shall be ‘taken or mot, they certainly have not enough 
ability to run the schedls. Congress ought not to burden the 
Federal statutes with a whole lot of minute regulations abvuut 
these minor affairs. I believe that the matter of collections and 
| whether collections shonld be taken ought to be left to the 
board. 

| Mr. ASWELL. 











Mr.-Chairman, if we are to make f) limita- 
tion upon the school-teachers, why not include the police force 
and the Congress itself and everyone eise? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, the suggestion is a good one. 
If:we limit the scheol-teachers in this way by congressional act 
if this is a subject large enough to entertain the attention of 
Congress, then why should we not provide that policemen shall 
not take collections and that Members of Congress shal! not? 
I think it is absurd to bring this matter before Congress, to 
attempt to put. on the Federa! statutes a provision in referen 
to these collections. During the last session, just before Chri 
| mas, My two little children came in with envelopes, in which 
they were going to put some money. It was not compulsory. 
It was for the poor; for those who were not going to get any 
presents. Every one of the school children had been given an 
envelope, and ‘they were to bring the envelopes back and drop 
them in a hat, and no one could te!] whether there was money 
in them or not. The child could seal the envelope and drop 
it in the hat, where everyone was to return the envelope, and 
| there would be no way of telling whether the child who could 
|mot donate had failed to-donate or not. I do not think that 
hurt anything or anybody. I think it taught the children a 
| geod lesson. I insist that it ought to be left to the school board 

to say whether or not these collections should be taken. But 
as for this almost inhuman penalty proposed of sacrificing 

the job of a teacher or a principal who permits a coilection, I 
| have no patience whatever with the suggestion. The dispenser 

of ‘the public funds will not know whether to pay any teacher 
the salary due till he learns whether there has been any col- 
lections taken, and in case some grouchy person complains that 

a eollection has been taken, he will be justified in holding up 

the warrants for every teacher on the premises, from principal 

down ‘through the grades, and I suppose the janitor also would 
become involved. 

| Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to interrogate the gen- 
| tleeman from New Jersey, if I may have his attention. I was 
unable ‘to hear the reading of his amendment and unable to get 
| his explanation. Is it sufficiently broad to exempt from the 
operation of this amendment the school garden work and the 
athletics? ‘Will he state again just what his amendment pro- 
vides? State it for the benefit of all. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio asked 
what my amendment proposes to do and whether it would per- 
|} anit certain activities. The amendment is to substitute, after 
| the word “testimonials,” in line 23, the words “charitable 
| gifts,” and at the end of line 24 the words “ not having strictly 
| te do with-scheol activities.” It was my purpose to draw it so 
| that it would be sufficiently broad to include permission to col- 
| lect for the sort of thing of which the gentleman from Ohio 
| 


speaks and has in mind, which I think, is a school activity. 

Mr. WILLIS. I agree with the gentleman in his opinion, 
and I think his amendment will cover that 
| Mr. McCOY. I think that it will. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey, 
| for the reason that if it is adopted we might as well not legis- 
| late at all in connection with this matter. In my judgment, the 
| phraseology of the substitute offered by him will leave the gap 
| stand as it is now for the solicitation of subscriptions for any 
| purpose, because the terr “ school activities” ‘ts a matter that 
| syould be determined largely by the teacher in the school, and 
| ‘they could name anything on the face of the earth as being a 
school activity, and there would be no check whatever put upon 
what your committee has regarded as an abuse in the solicita- 
| tion of subscriptions from the children in the public schools 

| Mr. MceCOY. Will the gentleman permit? 

| ‘Mr. PAGE of North ‘Carolina. Certainly 

Mr. McCOY. Suppose the proposed substitute were changed 
so as to read “the activities of the scholars of the school”? 
Would that make any difference? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That may make it somewhat 
better, Mr. Chairman, but it is very hard, indeed, to state what 
eould or cculd not be done under any amendment, and if we are 
going to do anything we ought to do something that is effective 
| in «checking what your committee regards as an abuse in the 
public schools. Now, the Congress of the United States has pro- 
tected the employees of the Government in every department 
i from the abuse of solicitation, just as we are trying to protect 
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the school children in the District of Columbia, an@ I can see 
no reason why the language of the amendment pending, the 
committee amendment, should not be adopted, nor can I see any 
harm that will come to the lezitimate activities of the school 
by its adoption. 


Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not have the Recorp before me, and I do 
not recall the fact o2 whether the gentleman accepted the 
amendment I proposed as to school gardens. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The amendment as it is now 
proposed, the committee amendment, includes other than for 
the promotion of school athletics, school gardens, and commence- 
ment exercises of high schools. J think that leaves open every 
legitimate channel for the solicitation of contributions from the 
children in the schools. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would like to know why the gentleman 
miukes those exceptions? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Those exceptions are made for 
reasons which were presented by certain members of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole—that it was impossible, so far as the com- 
mencement exercises were concerned in the high schools, to 
carry them out, as there was no provision of law made for cer- 
tain small expenses, and that the members of the graduating 
classes or their friends could make contributions for certain 
activities in connection with those graduating exercises. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What suggested itself to my mind was this 
basic proposition: That whatever of this nature ought to be 
done in a public school ought to be done at the public expense, 
and that we ought, in abolishing an abuse, abolish the whole 
abuse, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
ciple that the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. McCOY. Then will the gentleman from Kentucky be 
willing that there should be an appropriation for all these 
things included in the bill? 


I agree entirely with the prin- 


Mr. SHERLEY. No; because some of them ought not to 
exist at all. But I would be willing to have an appropriation 


made for every legitimate thing. I speak with some knowledge 
of the matter. I think I know something of the public schools. 
I went from the lowest grade to the highest in my city in ob- 
taining an education; I have been in touch with public-school 
matters in my city, and I know the abuses that arise by virtue 
of subscriptions to promote some particular pet hobby of some 
particular person. 

Mr. McCOY. If the chairman of the committee will permit 
me, suppose the pupils wish to get up a theatrical entertainment 
for the purpose of raising funds to run their baseball nine or 
their football eleven. What about that? 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘There is nothing that can be written in this 
law that will prevent pupils on their own initiative, among 
themselves, doing anything they see fit to do. But what is being 
aimed at here is using the pupil and making him seem to take 
the initiative when in point of fact he is simply following the 
suggestion of somebody else. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Now, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No. I must insist that I have 
the floor for a moment for one observation that I have to make. 
i will yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts a little later. 
I want to say, Mr. Chairman, to the membership of this com- 
mittee that, in my judgment, there can be no worse practice in 
connection with the public-school system than the solicitation 
within the schools of these subscriptions for various purposes. 
Why, it developed in the hearings before your subcommittee that 
they solicited subscriptions for purely charitable purposes, the 
funds being turned over to the Board of Charities, the Associ- 
ated Charities of the District of Columbia, to be dispensed, the 
contributions being solicited from children who themselves in 
many instances were proper objects of charity, embarrassing 
them by their inability to contribute when their fellows were 
contributing. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCOY. Would not the proposed substitute cure that 
very thing? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I can not say it would cure it, 
because then the school authorities might say that the solicita- 
tion of funds for charitable purposes was a school activity. 
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Mr. McCOY. But, then, my amendment sa i 
be permitted. e vs that It shall no 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has ex j 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure whether 
language in the substitute offered by the gentleman feet the 
Jersey [Mr. McCox] accomplishes the purpose intended yh” 
believe that the gentleman is in sympathy with the off me I 
the part of the committee to provide a remedy for a ila - 
and one that should be corrected without delay. ae 

I sincerely hope that in haggling over the specific lang 
that is to go into the law the Members of the House wine 
loss sight of the fact that this abuse does exist and vie 1 
corrected. It is not merely in the schools, but it is jp a ; 
organized work of any nature, public or private. Wite ‘as 
superintendent of a great railway corporation resigns an 
transferred, or when the manager of a great commercia| 
prise resigns or goes to some other occupation. collections are 
made to present him with a testimonial. Many people be 
tribute to these things who do not feel that they are able be 
it and who ought not to be made to do it, as they are, by the 
compulsion of the sentiment which surrounds them, | eq) not 
believe, I regret to say, that the new association which js cut. 
ting some figure now in the newspapers, at least, contnon|y 
called the “ Spugs,” affords the relief that ought to be had 
but there ought to be some relief, and I believe there ought to 


or is 
enter- 


) 


be a general mandate of law forbidding the solicitation of con- 
tributions for testimonials of any kind for anybody with respect 
ee and place on which we have the authority to Jevis. 
ate. : 

Mr, BRYAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. I suppose the gentleman from Texas has had 
experience, when a classmate in one of the grades died, for 
instance, and they would take up a collection of 10, 15, or 
cents apiece to buy a floral wreath? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Under this provision, if a teacher were to per- 
mit that, she would lose her job? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Oh, Mr, Chairman, I think not. I think the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Kentucky absolutely and con- 
clusively answers that. No statute can forbid me as an indi- 
vidual to give what I please of my own funds, It is the organ- 
ized soliciting by the compulsion of the organization which sur- 
rounds the individual at the moment that is objectionable. 

Mr. BRYAN. But the amendment discharges a teacher if she 
permits it on the premises. Furthermore, how is the man who 
pays the salary or draws the warrant going to know? Is he 
going to require an affidavit from each teacher before be issues 
the warrant? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have thought that the gentle command of 
the law would prevent the teacher doing that, without any pev- 
alty whatever. I hope some law in line with the suggestion 
of the committee will be enacted. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I want to ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee if he sees any impropriety or any 
harm coming from the school children editing, managing, and 


| publishing a school paper, and soliciting among their school- 


mates contributions or subscriptions to that paper on schoo! 
property. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I see nothing in the amend- 
ment I have offered to prevent that. . 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The last six words in line 
24 will prevent that. They can not solicit money for the 
presentation of testimonials or for any other purpose. ; 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. Any person employe’ 
in, or in connection with, the public schools is forbidden to do 
that. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. But those people, 
ployed in or in connection with the public schools, can not per: 
mit anybody else to solicit on school property, under the |x 
guage of the amendment. abel 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There is nothing that kee 
any child from making his contribution. se 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. But the gentleman ui - 
stands that in getting the subscriptions to their school pal 
they do it on school property. anils 

I know in one of the high schools of Washineton the pm Pa 
publish a magazine, which comes out, 1 think. monthly, - 
they solicit their schoolmates to subscribe to and a ee 
school publication, and they do it on school property.“ 
see no harm whatever in that. I do recognize an oe oat 
the gentleman has pointed out, but here is aC under 
can not think anybody will look upon as an abuse. chet who 
the language of this amendment, on page 44, the tea 








rmitted the children to solicit subscriptions to a school maga- 

ine or school paper weuld be violating the mandate of Congress. 
we PAGE of North Carolina. _ I will simply say to the gentle- 
man that I do not care to say that I personally see any harm in 
the activity he has eutlined, and I do say that it need not neces- 
sarily be stopped by the language of this amendment. It may 
be done somewhere else than on the scheol premises, and if it 
is worthy of being done there will be a way found by which 
these school children ean do it, not im violation of this amend- 
ment, and that it is impossible to specify in the language of the 
amendment all the exceptions that might suggest themselves 
to the minds of gentlemen of the committee. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I do not agree with the 

veptieman on that. I believe it is very easy to point out in 
your amendment the class of abuse you are seeking to prevent. 
It is an extremely easy thing to de, and not have such broad 
language. This language will prevent things that I myself 
believe are most desirable for the school children to be en- 
gaged in. 
F Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest to the gentleman that the very 
case he puts can be made an abuse, and if you allow a wide 
latitude, frequently it will be abused; whereas if you leave it 
simply a matter of individual initiative there will be no diffi- 
culty about it. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman point 
out wherein there is any abuse in soliciting a subscription for a 
school publication? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There could be plenty of abuse. It is not 
every scholar who possibly can subscribe, nor does every 
scholar like to be put in the attitude of being one of a few who 
do not subscribe. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The pupils do not know 
who subscribe and who do not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I can imagine a kind of solicitation that 
would be not enly objectionable but highly wrong. 

Mr, ROBERTS of Massachusetts. According to the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. Page ef North Carolina], that solicita- 
tion can still be carried om just outside of the school premises. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is a good deal of difference between 
individual initiative that comes from one outside and action 
that comes in the school, from the school as a center. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts, This is net done in school 
hours. It is done in the recess or before or after school hours, 
on school property. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the provision in 
the bill, as amended by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
Pace}, will be adopted. The necessity for this legislation arises 
out of the fact that it has come to be the practice in some of 
the schools of the District to make collections for the presenta- 
tion of testimonials, and in some eases collections for charitable 
and semicharitable purposes, 

Now, many of these purpeses are excellent, many of them are 
proper, and many of the parents of the children would be glad 
to make the contributions, The practice, however, is, as a 
geleral proposition, net a good one; a serious ebjection to it 


pe 





is tat the solicitation of these contributions may seriously | 


euilarrass and humiliate those ehildren in the public schools 
Whose parents can not tfford such contributions. 

I have four children attending the schools in the District. I 
have been glad to give to my children the small sums that have 


been solicited from. time to time, but I realize the fact that | 


there are many parents so situated that it would be difficult for | amendment. 


them to make these contributions, and the children who do not | 


mak. them are necessarily humiliated and necessarily embar- 
rassed among their fellow students, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly, 

Mr. MURDOCK, I agree with the gentleman from Wyoming ; 
but has not the sehool. beard authority to correct this evil? 

\lr, MONDELL. I think so; and it ought not to be necessary 
to do it by legislation, but it seems to be necessary, and there- 
fore we are deing it, 

Mr. MURDOOK. How is it over the United States through- 
M oe cities and towns? Is it not prohibited by school-board 

fwations? $ 

Mr. MONDELL, I think it is largely done by the towa coun- 
¢il, and we aire the tewn council, 


a BRYAN. ‘The town council does not do it, but the school 
ectorg, 

Ban MONDELL, I thank the gentleman for the correction, 
ut we are the schoot directors of the District. 


Mr. McOOy, Will th Heman yiel 
Mr. MONDELL, Yeu. oe om 
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Mr. McCOY. I do not know whether the gentleman heard 
the substitute that I proposed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I did; but I do not think the substi- 
tute, while I have personally no objection to it, is as good as 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 
I think his amendment is better because it is more Specific, and 
it accepts these particular classes of contributions which the 
children may very properly be asked to participate in, namely, 
those having to do with school athieties and the school gar. 


dens. ‘That includes practically every activity I now think of 


that. the children ought to be asked to contribute to. I fear 
that the amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. McCoy] would leave the matter so largely to the discretion 
of the authorities that it might have no effect whatever. 

Mr. McCOY¥. Could not we try it for ene year? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina is better. 

Mr. W:LLIS. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. It has been brought to my attention that the 
language proposed by the gentleman from North Carolina would 
include the collections for laboratory matters and lockers, and 
matters of that kind. Does not the gentleman think that would 
be a dangerous prohibition? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not so sure in regard to that, but 
there has been something of an abuse and an attempt is made 
to remedy it, and I think the provisions here in the language 
proposed by the gentleman from North Carolina covers about 
all the activities that it is necessary to cover, perhaps there 
are others. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does not the gentleman think the language 
proposed by the gentleman from New Jersey embodies exactly 
what he has in mind—“in having strictly to do with school 
activities.” That is what the gentleman wants, is it not? 

Mr. MONDELL. Possibly so, but it is pretty general. I 
should be afraid that the school-teacher inclined to ignore the 
law might believe that under that his or her authority was 
pretty wide. I ascribe nothing but the best of motives to those 
who have approved such contributions. They may not have 
realized the objection to the practice I have referred to. 

Mr. BRYAN. Does not the gentleman think that a penalty 
of absolute discharge of the teacher, the losing of her position 
or his position permanently, is an entirely unreasonable and 


| unfair penalty? 


Mr. MONDELL. Such a penalty would be severe, but they 
ought not to violate a plain provision of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman from W yo- 
ming has expired; all time has expired, and the question is on 
agreeing to the substitute offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Pace of North Carolina) there were 16 ayes and 68 noes. 

So the substitute was lost. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman wil! state it. 

Mr. McCOY. Is it too late to move to strike out the last 
word? I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SISSON. I make the point of order that it is too late. 

Mr. McCOY. I move to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs in regard to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. McCOY. I move to strike out the last word of the 


Mr. SISSON. I make the point that it is too late to strike 
out the last word, because they have voted down the amend- 


| ment of the gentleman from New Jersey. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey moves 
to strike out the last word of the amendment, and the gentle- 


|} man will proceed. 


Mr. McCOY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, before voting on this amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pacer] I hope that the com- 
mittee will have clearly in mind exactly what it does. It 
provides in substance, though not in so many words, that a 
teacher who permits the solicitation of funds upon school 
premises shall thereby be barred from receiving any money 
under this bill. ; 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, 2 parliamentary tnquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SISSON. Does the ruling of the Chairman reopen de- 
bate on this matter? I would like to know exactly where 
we stand, because this matter will come up during the entire 
proceedings while the present occupant of the chair is in the 
chair, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey, in the 
opinion of the Chair, had the right, when the question came 
up on agreeing to the original amendment, to move to strike 
out the last word. The committee has charge of the question 
of limiting debate. 

Mr. MceCOY. Mr. Chairman, I think that the strenuous 
attempt of my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] to shut 
me off shows that he is convinced 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to cut the 
gentleman off or to cut off any other gentleman, providing he 
is in order; but I do not believe, notwithstanding the deci- 
sion of the Chair, that that was not the rule prior to the time 
the distinguished occupant of the chair made that ruling; but 
it is the rule now. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Chairman, I think that the gentleman 
realizes fully the seriousness of the objection to the proposed 
amendment. Personally, I should prefer that the bill stand as 
it is, bad as I think it is, rather than to have this amendment 
adopted, because, as I stated previously, if any teacher in a 
public school through inadvertence or otherwise, or failure to 
observe closely enough what was going on, should permit a 
pupil of that school to solicit a contribution for the school news- 
paper, should permit the pupil to solicit anybody to purchase a 
ticket for some theatricals that were to be given in the school, or 
for any of the hundred and one things that the pupils rightly do, 
that teacher would lose an entire year’s salary. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. McCOY. Certainly. 

Mr. ASWELL. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
Is it not a fact that this practice prevails in every part of the 
country ? 

Mr. McCOY. So far as I know. 

Mr. ASWELL. And in every town of the country? 

Mr. McCOY. That is true. 

Mr. ASWELL. And is it not a further fact that the purpose 
of public education is to provide citizenship, and is it not a 
good thing for those children to participate in the charities 
about them, and is it not a fact that it is a most remarkable 
thing that this Congress should take time here this morning to 
legislate upon a matter so insignificant as that? I think it is 
an outrage. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, ‘n reply :» the 
objection the gentleman raises in respect to the penalty im- 
posed for a violation of the law, it strikes me that if an abuse 
is worth preventing at all it ought to be prevented, and the only 
way to prevent it is to place a penalty which will make those 
in authority observe the law as it is written by Congress. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. ASWELL. Why does the gentleman confine this to the 
schools?) Why does he not include all of the public officials? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is not confined to the 
schools. I made that statement awhile ago. 

Mr. ASWELL. Is the gentleman prohibiting subscriptions 
from Members of Congress in their offices? a serious enough handicap to any person to be afflicted either 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The law forbids the solicita- | with deafness, dumbness, or blindness, one that should give 
tion of subscriptions from the employees of the departments in | them the advantages and benefits of public education without 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Oh, I say to the gentle 
frankly, yes; but the school board does not exercise <a 
thority that it ought to exercise in these matters, ang therefore 
Congress must do it. ea 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted— — 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the motion to strik 
out the last three words. tike 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, is that in order? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, in answer to what | 
man from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] said, the Government ha 
protected every department in the Government, has protected 
the Members of Congress here in the Capitol Grounds. and the 
public schools happen to be the only department of Government 
that is not protected from this sort of eviJ—— : 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON (continuing). And it is fo 
believe that this ought to go into this bill. 

Mr. ASWELL, Is it not a common practice in the gentle. 
man’s own town that subscriptions are thus taken up? Has 
the gentleman ever tried to prohibit it at home, and is it not a 
common practice? 

Mr. SISSON. The difference is that I am not on the school 
board in my town, I have not any duties to perform there, but 
I do have one to perform here. , 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it, 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Asweti) there were—ayes 
59, noes 17. : 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For instruction of indigent blind children of the District of Columbia 
in Maryland or some other State, under a contract to be entered into 
by the commissioners, $7,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out, on page 46, line 9, the word “ indigent.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 46, line 9, by striking out the word “ indigent.” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, in 1857 
Congress incorporated the Columbia Institution for the educs- 
tion of the deaf, dumb, and blind and treated the whole sub- 
ject of education of these unfortunates as a charity. It pro- 
vided in its legislation from that time down until! 1901 for the 
education of the indigent deaf, dumb, and blind. In other worls, 
while public money is appropriated for the education of childrea 
generally of the citizens and no taint of pauperism was ever 
attached to that public education, yet when you come to the case 
of the unfortunates, the deaf, the dumb, and the blind, in order 
to receive any benefits from public funds in the way of educa- 
tion they must declare themselves paupers. It seems to me i! |s 





at the gentia 


r that reason we 


every department of the Government. compelling them or their parents to declare themselves pauper’. 
Mr. ASWELL. Does the gentleman think that Congress can | However, Congress treated these unfortunates down to 101 as 
prohibit that sort of thing? paupers if they were to get any benefit from the appropriation 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Or on the Capitol Grounds, for | made for their education. In 1901 a glimmer of light and reason 
that matter, and I think that would include Members of Con- | and common sense seemed to strike the Congress, because in the 
gress, if the gentleman cared to pursue the matter further. act of that year it removed this stigma of pauperism from the 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? deaf and dumb, so that from 1901 down to the present time the 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. deaf and dumb can have the advantage of public appropriations 


Mr. FESS. Would the chairman of the subcommittee agree to | of money and be educated in the Columbia Institution with- 
cut out, on line 20, the words “or permit to be solicited or | out the parents or the parties themselves declaring pauperisii. 
received ”? Now, since the stigma of pauperism was removed from = 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; because I believe that would | Who are to receive the benefits of this public appropriation, 1 
destroy absolutely the purpose of the amendment. The gentleman | have provided for the education of colored deaf mutes at re 
from New Jersey [Mr. McCoy] says that he would prefer the orig- | expense, and I want to point out to the committee and to = 
inal language of the bill. Your committee offered the original | chairman of the subcommittee that when we provided fF 


language of the bill, and a point of order was made to it from | education at public expense of colored deaf mutes we en 
that side of the House. We therefore sought to write it so that | attach to it the stigma of pauperism, but we still leave Wee 
it would not be subject to a point of order, and we have done it | stigma attached to the white blind, who want to get vee time 
in this way because it was necessary to do it in order to escape | of education at public expense, and it seems to me f unfor- 
the point of order and carry it in the bill. has come when we should remove from this class 0 , the 
Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? tunates the humiliation of pauperism before they can ge 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman I ask for a | advantage of this small appropriation of $7,000. irman of 
vote—does the gentleman have some further observation? Now, I want to say to the committee and to the = veatiod 
Mr. FESS. One more question. the subcommittee that the whole treatment of the rapidly 4 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. All right; one more question. | of the blind has undergone and is now undergoing to 


rw _ s y « me 
Mr. FESS. Does not the gentleman think that he is placing | wonderful change throughout the country. We Me eapable of 


a limitation here that ought to be placed by the school board? | realize that this class of people have a brain that 1s 
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education, and by that education making the possessor of the 
prain self-supporting and bringing a great ray of light and 
happiness to the lives of those who are, perhaps, the most un- 
fortunate of all the three classes that have been mentioned ; 
and it seems to me that now is the time when Congress should 
remove any imputation of pauperism from these unfortunate 
blind who wish to take advantage of this $7,000 appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mas- 
eqchusetts has expired. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am in sym- 
pathy with the purpose that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Ronerts} has in view in offering the amendment to this 
pill, which is that the blind children of the District of Columbia 
or of any other political subdivision should have help toward 
their education at public expense. 

As chairman of this subcommittee, and as a member of it, I 
am not familiar with the law authorizing this appropriation in 
the beginning, and sinee the question has arisen I have tried to 
find in the law the authority for the appropriation but have not 
found it. I therefore would like to ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts if he has at hand the law authorizing originally 
his appropriation? 
wr Re ERTS of Massachusetts. I can get it for the gentle- 
man in a very few minutes, if the gentleman will pardon me a 
moment. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The origin of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind is, briefly, as follows: 
In 1857 Amos Kendall, who had——— 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I want to say to the gentleman 
that I am perfectly familiar -with that particular phase of the 































The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I think the chairman of 
the committee desired to ask me a question. 

Mr. PAGD of North Carolina. I wanted to elicit from the 
gentleman whether or not he admitted that the statute now 
provides that an appropriation shall be made for the indigent 
blind? I ask the gentleman that, having reference to the reser- 
vation of.the point of order against his amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I do not admit that. I 
think as a matter of fact there is no basic law. From all my 
examination 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman wil] permit 
me, in the Revised Statutes, second edition, on page 942, he 
will find that there is a law. Section 4869 of the Revised Statutes 
reads as follows: 


Whenever the Secretary of the Interior is satisfied by evidence pro- 
duced by the president of the Columbia Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb that any blind person of teachable age can not 
command the means to secure an education, he may cause such person 
to be instructed in some institution for the education of the blind in 
Maryland or some other State at a cost not greater for each pupil 
than is or may be for the time being paid by such State, and to cause 
the same to be paid out of the Treasury of the United States. 


That is the law. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Admitting, if the gentle- 
man please, that that is the law, wherein does the gentleman 
think there is any harm in striking out that feature “ indigent” 
from the law? What hardship is to be imposed on the Federal 
Government or the District of Columbia, and why should we 
not, aS we can very properly, change the law by striking out 
the word “ indigent”? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman wil! allow 





question—the bequest of Mr. Kendall. me, I think the objection is that it shifts the burden from the 
Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. If the gentleman will par-| parent of a blind child to the Government. ' 

dou me 2 moment, that is the beginning. Amos Kendall gave Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. That is just what I am 

over a certain amount of property here in the District of Co- 


getting at, and I shall in a moment offer another amendment 
which will make it apparent here in the District of Columbia 
that there is a duty on the public to educate these blind children 
just as much as there is a duty on the part of the public to 
educate the deaf and dumb or to educate those who have nor- 
mal faculties. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think they do educate the 
deaf and dumb. , 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. But let me tell the gentle- 
man that it is only since 1908 that we have educated the deaf 
and dumb without making them declare themselves paupers. 
The whole thing started in the education of the deaf, dumb, and 
blind, and they were considered and treated as paupers down 
to 1908, when, for some reason, that stigma of pauperism was 
removed from the deaf and dumb, but Congress failed to remove 
it from the blind, because, I think, it was done in an appro- 
priation for the Columbia Institute, which did not have blind 
children among its pupils. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Oh, I am not mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. As to the removing of the 
word “indigent” from the deaf and dumb? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. No; I am not mistaken 
there. If the gentleman will look—— 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman will refer to 
section 4864 of the Revised Statutes, he will find that the law 
applying to the deaf and dumb is also that they shall be those 
who are indigent and their parents unable to pay. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. If the gentleman will look 
at the act passed on March 1, 1901, which is found in Thirty- 
first Statutes at Large, page 844, he will see that that act pro- 
vides specifically that hereafter deaf mutes of teachable age, of 
good mental capacity, and properly belonging to the District of 
Columbia, shall be received and instructed in said institution, 
their admission thereto being subject to the approval of the 
superintendent of public schools of the District of Columbia, 
and said institution shall not be regarded nor classified as an 
institution of charity. 

Prior to that all the appropriations for the deaf and dumb—— 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the gentleman will allow 
me, that only regulates admission and puts it in the hands of 
the superintendent, and the purpose was to get it out of the 
hands of somebody else. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I think the gentleman is 
wrong, because the deaf and dumb go in there now without 
being declared paupers. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order. 


lumbia for the education of the deaf, dumb, and blind, on condi- 
tion that the property be maintained by public appropriations or 
by private charity, and for a period of some six or seven years 
Congress, beginning in 1858, appropriated money for the em- 
ployment of teachers and the payment of incidental expenses of 
that institution, and the institution educated the deaf, dumb, 
and blind. Then, after the expiration of some six or seven 
years, by act of Congress the blind were excluded from the Co- 
lumbia Institution, and what is called an indefinite appropria- 
tion was made for the education of the indigent blind, to be ex- 
pended by the Secretary of the Interior. The indigent blind, 
under the act, were to be educated in an institution in Mary- 
land or in some other State. 

From that period down to 1889—that is, from about 1865 
down to 1889—this expense of education of the indigent blind 
was borne by the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Now, let me ask the gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. In just a moment. In 
1889, by act of March 2 of that year, one-half of that expense 
was placed on the District and the other half was to be borne by 
the Treasury. That is, for the education of the indigent blind. 
It was called an indefinite appropriation, because the Secretary 
of the Interior could send as many children as he saw fit to this 
ee or some other, and pay whatever the expense 
Nght be. 

The half-and-half plan was continued from 1889 down to 
1908. The act of May 26, 1908, repealed the indefinite appro- 
Priation, so called, and appropriated $6,000 for the purpose of 
educating these indigent blind. Six thousand dollars was ap- 
Propriated for one or two years following, and in the third ses- 
‘lon of the Sixty-second Congress the appropriation was in- 
creased to $7,000. That is the amount that is carried this year. 
So that the indefinite appropriation continued from somewhere 
about 1864 or 1865 down to 1908, when the indefinite feature was 
repealed and a fixed appropriation was inserted in the law. I 
“tn give the gentleman the exact date that the indefinite appro- 
7 began if he will give me time to look into my notes. 
d Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Let me suggest to the gentle- 

= that the law under which we are now operating provides 
*n'y for an appropriation for the indigent blind. Does the gen- 
tleman admit that? 
oe ROBERTS of Massachusetts. So far as that has been 

ay. for indigent blind, yes. 

WL. LAGE of North Carolina. ‘That is the law. 

— ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

¢e CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 


f Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent 
Tf an additional five minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina 
makes the point of order. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 46, after line 12, insert the following paragraph : 

“For instruction of blind children in the public schools of the _Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $1,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order against that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina re- 
serves a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. Chairman, as I 
stated a moment ago, the whole theory of the education of 
unfortunate children—deaf and dumb and blind—has undergone 
a radical change throughout the United States. The subject 
matter has been agitated since 1866, when Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, in Massachu- 
setts, advocated the education of the blind children in public 
schools at public expense. In 1902 Frank H. Hall, then super- 
intendent for the blind of Jacksonville, Ill, urged the board 
to teach the blind children with the seeing children, and the 
matter was agitated for some 10 years in the State of Lllinois, 
until 1990, when the city of Chicago, the first community in 
the United States to adopt the plan, opened three public schools 
for the education of the blind with the seeing children. Since 
that time the public education of the blind in public schools 
has been adopted in Cincinnati in 1905, in Milwaukee in 1907, 
in Racine in 1909, in Cleveland in 1909, in Newark, N. J., in 1910, 
and in Jersey City in 1911. 

In the year 1913, in the city of Washington, this matter was 
taken up by those interested in the subject with the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia and with the board of edu- 
cation and Dr. Davidson, then superintendent of schools, and 
all agreed that the blind of the District should be educated in 
the public schools at public expense. 

I am advised that a recommendation has been made for a 
deficiency appropriation of $1,000 to prepare for the work of 
educating the blind and supplying the teachers, for the reason 
that the appropriation under which the school board at present 
is working was not sufficient te permit of that expenditure, in 
order that the work might be taken up in the District imme- 
diately. This bill we are now considering, of course, provides 
for the next fiscal year. 

The school authorities, the Commissioners of the District, 
the superintendent of schools, all agree here in the District that 
we should educate the blind with the sighted children and that 
it should be done at the public expense, and the amendment I 
have offered is merely to provide the money to carry out that 
purpose in the next fiscal year. I certainly hope that this com- 
mittee will look upon this class of unfortunates with open 
minds and sympathetic hearts and will give them equal oppor- 
tunity with the sighted children. 

Why should we pick out the most unfortunate class of 
people in our community and make them educate themselves at 
their own expense, or declare themselves paupers, when we 
take all the children who have normal faculties and educate 
them at public expense? What good reason can any person 
give me for that discrimination? For God's sake, is it net han- 
dicap enough on a person—man, woman, or child, or the parents 
of that child—to be afflicted with blindness, deafness, or dumb- 
ness, without compelling that child or the parents to provide 
the whole education out of their own funds? And especially so 
when his next-Joor neighbor may be the child of a millionaire 
or the child of a pauper and receiving the best instruction that 
the public school can give at public expense. Is it not worth 
while to try to make these blind people self-supporting and 
provide them with the means of earning a livelihood, without 
leaving them forever shrouded in darkness and ignorance? I 
hope the members of the committee will see that this is but a 
simple act of justice to that most unfortunate class of people in 
our community. I hope the amendment as offered will be 
adopted. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I am not only myself, but the 
members of the committee, and I take it every gentleman in the 
House, are in sympathy with the modern movement for the 
education of the blind, deaf, and dumb children in any commu- 
nity; but inasmuch as the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts does not, in my judgment, in any degree 
meet the necessities of the case, if any necessity exists, I make 
the point of order that I reserved against his amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
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Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. What is the point of order? 
adit PAGH of North Carotina. ‘Phat it is net authorize i. 

w. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairma 
like to be heard on the point of order. This is an appropriation 
bill that provides for the public instruction of children, It 
seems to me that it is perfectly proper on this bill to provide 
for the wants of children who may be blind, deaf, or dum) 
and as to how they shall be educated. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If the Chair will 
I have called attention as to what classes of childre: 
law shall be appropriated for at public expense. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Staypen). The Chair is unable to 
find any law which provides for the instruction of these chjj. 
dren at the public expense or that authorizes their educatioy 
and the Chair thinks the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer gp. 
other amendment, preceding the amendment now in the hands 
of the Clerk, by the addition of the words: 

Provided, That 
lic education sunh at ameniet Ge ae op ange 
necessary, shall be 
public schools. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I desire to sub. 
mit that that is not a limitation, and I make the point of order 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts will 
report his amendment in writing. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I make the point of order 
against the amendment, that that does not make it in order, 
nor is it a limitation upon this appropriation, because it is in 
the face of express law, which is substantive law, and therefore 
is not in order. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Wherein does it change the 
substantive law? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carelina. It changes substantive law. in 
that the Jaw now provides that only indigent blind children shall 
be appropriated for. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The law does not forbid 
i education of other children. There is no law forbidding 

at. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts must 
submit his amendment in writing. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I will ask 
the gentleman from North Carolina if he will pass this provi- 
sion until I can write out the amendment? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment offered 
will be passed for the present. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follews: 

METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Major and superintendent, $4,000; assistant superintendent with 
rank of inspector, $2,500; 3 inspectors, at $1,800 each; 11 captains, 
at $1,500 each; chief clerk, who shall also be perty clerk, $2,000; 
clerk and stenographer, $1,500; clerk, who shall be assistant property 
clerk, $1,200; 3 clerks, at $1,000 each; 4 surgeons of the police and 
fire departments, at $720 each; additional compensation for 20 privates 
detailed for special service tm the detection and prevention of crime, 
,800, or so m as may be necessary; 13 lieutenants, , 
ef whom shall be harbor master, at oo each; 46 sergeants, - 
whom may be detailed for du in the harbor patrol, at $1,250 ge 
477 privates of class 3, at $1,200 each; 107 privates of class 2, 
$1,050 each ; 56 privates of class 1, at Pee: amount required @ pay 
salaries of priva of class 2 who will be geotaotel to class 3 4 
vates of class 1 who will be promoted to class 2 during the fisca 
1915, $4,881.53 ; 6 telephone operators, at $720 each ; 14 janitors, at _— 
each; messengers—1 $700, 1 $600; , mounted, $240; as 4 
tains, lieutenants, sergeants, and privates, mounted, at $240 ee: 
lieutenants, sergeants, and es, mo on bicycles, at $50 a 
18 drivers, at $720 each; matrons, at each, to po 
police power of arrest; in all, $915,201.53. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have 
read. It is to correct the text of the bill. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 

On page 47, line 15, strike out the 
in lieu thereof the sum “ $907,101.53.” end: 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the am 
ment. : y gentle- 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the g addi 
man from North Carelina if this law provides for any 
tional policemen? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It does not. in the 

Mr. MADDEN. Just the number that is provided for 
eurrent appropriation law? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. think exactly the nove 
and it is the allowance the comm the amend: 

The CHAIRMAN. The is on agreeing to we 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed te, 


n, I would 


permit me, 
1 under the 


for pub- 
as ; 
expended for the education of blind children in the 


sum “ $915,201.53" and insert 
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Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, before we passed the item 
relating to the public schools it was my purpose to make a few 
opservations, but the item. was passed rather unexpectedly to 

‘o and I would like to make them now. This bill provides 
9450.0 4 for the continuation of work on the Central High School 
Huilding. The limit of cost for that building is $1,200,000; 
2.000 was provided in the current law. My understanding 
s< that the plans and specifications for that building are now 
pre nared and that the commissioners are ready to advertise for 
bids, with a view of beginning construction work. In this con- 
dition of affairs an effort is being made, I am told—in fact, a 
pill hes been introduced in the Senate—which provides for a 
division of the funds for this school so as to provide for two 
hich schools instead of one—one on the ground on which the new 
Central High Sehool is contemplated, and one in the eastern 
nart of the District. I understand that recently the commis- 
signers have been importuned to suspend operations, to take 
no action looking toward the beginning of construction or the 
lotting of contracts, pending possible action by Congress on the 
proposition to modify the present plans for the Central High 
School. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SISSON. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
commissioners had been importuned to stop the work on this 
high school? 

Mr. MONDELL. They have been importuned or requested to 
suspend all action looking to the letting of the contracts and 
the beginning of construction, 

Mr. SISSON. Does the gentleman know who made this re- 
quest ? 

Mr. MONDELL. My understanding is—and I get my infor- 
mation entirely from the newspapers—that a certain Senator, 
who bas introduced a bill to modify the plan for the new Central 
High School, with a view of reducing the sizes of the proposed 
buildings, had requested the commissioners in writing to sus- 
pend action en the present project. I simply rise to express 
ihe hope that the commissioners will not take any action which 
will in any way delay the construction of this building in 
accordance with the plans heretofore adopted under the present 
limit of cost as provided by Congress. This new Central High 
School is very badly needed, and the plan-proposed is one that 
will give the city a high school of which all the citizens of the 
District may well be proud. If we attempt to cut down or 
reduce the plan at this time, it will result, in my opinion, in a 
school or schools entirely inadequate for the growing needs of 
the city. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. ; 

Mr. SISSON, The gentleman, of course, does not concede 
that a Member of Congress or a Member of the Senate could 
suspend the operation of law. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, inasmuch as the commissioners have 
been asked to suspend the operation of law I do not know but 
what it would be a good idea for some one somewhere to 
express the hope and expectation they would not do anything 
of the sort, and it is for that purpose that I am now on my 
feet, 

Mr. SISSON. But the gentleman is not assuming anybody has 
the right to step the operation of law. 

Mr. MONDELIL. I am not assuming anything of that sort; 
ho, sir. Now, Mr. Chairman, just one other matter. The com- 
luissioners estimate for an addition to the Powell School, situ- 
‘ited on the heights in Mount Pleasant, and I regret that the 
coumittee did net see fit to approve that suggestion and include 
that item in the bill. I think it is necessary. Adjacent to the 
Powell School and now utilized for school purposes.is a very 
“id and somewhat dilapidated two-story frame building. That 
uilding is, in my opinion, dangerous. One of my children is 
low attending school in that frame building, and I do not think 
‘ls entirely safe. I do not believe that we ought to keep the 
clildren of the District in an old frame building heated with 
Stoves; the danger is altogether too great. The District owns 
a half block of ground adjacent to the Powell School. The addi- 
(ion is needed, and it is needed particularly in order that chil- 
dren liay not be required to use this old and, I fear, not over- 
“tfe frame building, and therefore I regret that this addition 
Was not provided for. 
; The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Staypen). The time of the gentleman 
“8 expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Probation system: Probation officer, Supreme Court, $2,000; stenog- 


need typewriter and assistant, $800 lice ee offi- 
lave contingent expenses, 


$300; in ati, $ouqqamt Probation officer, $1,200 ; 


how ¢ 
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Mr. Chairman, I see the 





Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
gentleman in charge of the bill has returned to his seat, and I 
am going to ask the gentleman if he will now recur back to 
page 46, line 12, to the matter of the education of the blind? I 
have my amendment now prepared. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
this time as any other. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 46, line 12, after the word “ necessary,” insert the following: 
“Provided, That no part of the money appropriated by this act for 
public education shall be aes until provision shall be made for 


the education of blind children of teachable age in the District of 
Columbia.” 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
point of order against that. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, on that 
point of order I would like the gentleman to indicate what the 
point of order is. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
has sought, in the form of his amendment, to make it a limita- 
tion upon this appropriation. The point of order I make is 
that there is a specific provision of law now existing that pro- 
vides only for the education of indigent blind children in the 
District of Columbia and that the gentleman’s amendment is in 
violation of and is contrary to existing law. That is the point 
of order I make against this amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the gentleman that there is a specific law providing for the 
education of indigent blind children, but I want to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the fact that there is no law against 
the education in the public schools of blind children of wealthy 
parents—in other words, of blind children who are not 
pers—and the law also provides that the indigent children 
shall be educated, not in the public schools but in an institution 
over in Maryland or in some other State. Now, I want to say, 
Mr. Chairman, there is a general law providing for the public 
education of all children in the District of Columbia. And I 
will say further to the Chair that if the money were available 
this current year the board of school commissioners would to- 
day be educating blind children in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia. My amendment simply provides that 
none of the money appropriated for the next fiscal year for 
public education shall be expended until provision has been 
made for education of blind children—not indigent blind chil- 
dren, but blind children. 

It seems to me that is clearly a limitation on the bill, because 
it is directing how the education shall be conducted and what 
classes of children shall receive education. It limits the power 
of the executive authorities to expend this money unless they 
expend whatever is necessary for the education of blind chil- 
dren—not indigent blind, but blind. It is really for all children 
in the District. 

Now, under the organic law there is nothing to prevent the 
school authorities in this District from educating the deaf, 
dumb, and blind in the public schools at public expense if they 
see fit. The only thing that has prevented it heretofore has 
been the lack of interest or the lack of money, or both. But 
to-day those conditions have changed, and I maintain, Mr. 
Chairman, that under the law as it stands to-day the board of 
education have power, if they see fit, to educate not only the 
deaf and dumb but also the blind, with all other children of the 
District, in the public schools. This is a limitation which com- 
pels them to educate the blind if they spend any of the money 
at all for public education which we are appropriating. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, does the Chair desire to hear 
further? I do not care to be heard unless the Chair 
doubt. 

The CHAIRMAN. I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee with reference to the existing law, or the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson], if he will answer the question. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the existing law makes pro- 
vision for certain classes of children, and if the Chair will look 
at the Revised Statutes of the United States, page 942, sec- 
tion 4869, he will find that the classes are segregated, 

The CHAIRMAN. I would like to have the gentleman from 
Mississippi state the law. 

Mr. SISSON. Here is the law with reference to blind chil- 
dren. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rosrerts] is 
seeking to do indirectly what he can not do directly, and 
seeking indirectly to repeal this section. This section pro- 
vides : 


Whenever the Secretary of the Interior is satisfied, by evidence 
produced by the president of the Columbia Institution for the Instruc- 


We might just as well do so at 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the 


Mr. Chairman, I make the 


pau- 


is in 
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tion of the Deaf and Dumb, that any blind person of teachable age 
can not command the means— 

There is an institution provided in the organic act. s 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. This is for the blind. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman is just a little hasty about it, 
because this affects the blind only. This section simply vests 
with the president of the institution the authority to do what 
he is instructed to do. The language proceeds— 
to secure an education he may cause such person to be instructed in 
some institution for the education of the blind in Maryland or some 
other State at a cost not greater for each pupil than is or may be 
f the time being paid by such State, and to cause the same to be 


paid out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Now, there is a specifie direction in reference to dealing 
with blind children: in reference to dealing with indigent blind 
children. The gentleman’s amendment seeks to put the blind 
children in a different class and seeks to repeal with a proviso 
a substantive act in reference to blind children. The law does 
not now provide. There is absolutely no provision for 
the employment of means or the appropriation of money for 
teaching blind children whose parents are able to teach them. 
The only provision of law is that in reference to the indigent 
blind, and this provision is the provision of law whereby in 
the District of Columbia the blind children are cared for. 
That is the only provision of law. The gentleman can not put 
a charge upon this bill unless he shows a specific act authoriz- 
the expenditure, because it not limiting the present 
expenditure of money. He endeavoring add additional 
exp He is endeavoring to change existing law under the 
guise of a limitation and place a different law upon the statute 
book s by his proviso. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
or two in reply. 
states that my amendment increases the expense. 
man will just read the amendment, he will see that it does not 
increase the expense at all. I do not ask for any specific ap- 
propriation, not even one penny. I say that none of the money 
appropriated for education shall be expended unless provision 
is made for educating the blind out of that appropriation; not 
an additional appropriation. 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman will permit—— 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Just a moment. The gen- 
tleman cites the law that covers this case. I want to call the 
attention of the Chair to the fact that that law applies only to 
one class of blind—the indigent blind. It has no bearing what- 
ever upon the blind who have means or whose parents have 
means. My provision applies to the blind who have means or 
whose parents have means, and there is no law which prohibits 
the public education of any class of people unless they are 
feeble-minded or indigent. My provision reaches a class of peo- 
ple who are not feeble-minded and not indigent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from 
indulge the Chair for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman’s amendment should be 
adopted, would the effect of it be to deny to the indigent blind 
children of the District of Columbia the advantage which this 
bill proposes to give them until an institution for the education 
of the blind of teachable age had been established in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. ROBERTS 


80 


ing is 
is to 


nse. 


Mr. Chairman, just a word 


Massachusetts 


of Massachusetts. Oh, no. My amendment 
does not interfere at all with the continued education of indi- 
gent blind over in Maryland. That can go on if the parents of 
the indigent blind prefer to declare themselves paupers in order 
to get the advantage, if they deem it such, of an education in 
an institution in Maryland. That goes on just the same, pro- 
vided Congress will appropriate the money from year to year to 
pay the expense of it. That is up to Congress to say whether 
they will appropriate money for the education of indigent blind 
outside of the District when the wealthy blind are being edu- 
eated at public expense in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. It is only a matter of inference what will happen to 
the indigent blind hereafter. You can reason that if the pro- 
vision is made for the education of the blind in the public 
schools there will be no indigent blind to go outside of the Dis- 
trict for an education; but it will not follow by any means, 
| as is well known, there are indigent children not af- 
flicted with blindness whose parents can not afford to send them 
to the public schools, and it might happen that if blind children 
were educated in the public schools there would be cases of 
parents not being able to support their blind children in the 
public schools and they would want the advantage of this act 
for the education of indigent blind at the institution. over in 
Maryland. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. It seems to 
the Chair very clear that while the amendment offered by the 


ecause, 
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gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Roperts] is in the form of 
a limitation, in effect it will be a change of the existing law: 
and while the Chair is not familiar with the statute read jy the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson], the gentleman’s pe... 
ing of it went unchallenged, and the Chair assumes it to be oy. 
tirely correct. The Chair is forced to the conclusion tha; the 
amendment is not in order. The point of order is sustained. 
The Clerk will read. ea 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Police court: Two jndges, at $3,600 each; clerk, $2.200- ' 
clerks—1, $1,600, 1, $1,500, 2 at $1,200 each, 1, who shall be 4 cf’? 
rapher and typewriter, $900; deputy financial clerk, $1,500: 7 bailiffs 
at $900 each; deputy marshal, $1,000; janitor, $600 ; on? 


engineer, §90): 
assistant engineer, $720; fireman, $480; 2 assistant janitors it cree 
each ; Ss 


matron, $600; 3 charmen, at $560 each; 
$480; in all, $30,060. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Miinois offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


_ Page 57, line 11, after the word “court,” strike out the words “9 
judges, at $3,600 each,” and insert in lieu thereof the words “3 judess 
at $3,000 each.” ar 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order against that amendment. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Does the gentleman from North Caroling 
want four judges? I offer this amendment very largely because 
of the facts that appeared at the hearing on this subject. The 
commissioner testified : 

_I might say that the condition at that police court has got to receiv, 
the serious attention of the Congress very soon, The crowded condition 
of affairs is really startling, so much so that it reflects itself in a 
various branches of the work there. You will find there an 


dep 


$500 
telephone operator 


over 


The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] | dened and an overworked court, with its attendants and clerical fo 
s = « - ‘ . ' i- . 5 oe ys 


If the gentle- | 


I have been down there very recently, and I do not see how the cases 
are disposed of in anything like an effective manner. They s 
crowded there that it is impossible for the assistant corporation counsel 
to know the facts in but a small fractional part of the cases. and. in- 
deed, they are tried without his presence In the court room there. 
From start to finish the situation is, in my humble opinion, quite 


lamentable. 

Mr. Chairman, it ought not to be necessary for me to say to 
the majority members of this committee that I have been 
thoroughly in aceord with their program of economy, and 
they have found me practically all along the line agreeing with 
them on that proposition; but I do believe that there are in- 
stances where so-called economy is not economy, and I believe 
this is one of them. The testimony clearly shows that the con- 
ditions in the police court of the District of Columbia are, as 
the commissioner says, indeed lamentable. If it is a fact, xs 
he says, that there are so many cases that the corporation coun- 
sel is not even able to be present when they are being heard, 
surely the courts are unable to give them the attention that 
they deserve. In this amendment I suggest an additional judge. 
and reduce the salaries from $3,600 to $3,000, which would 
make an additional judge at an additional expense, so far as 
salary is concerned, of only $1,400. 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to ask the gentleman, if the 
corporation counsel is charged with the prosecution of these 
cases, and is unable to appear in the cases tried by two judges, 
how would it be if there were three judges? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I will answer that by saying he prob- 
ably would have an assistant who would help him, if necessary. 
I only point to that as an indication showing the crowded con- 
dition of the docket, and the large number of cases. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the corporation counsel the prosecuting 
officer in these police courts? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I think he is supposed to perform that 
duty. 

Mr. MADDEN. I supposed that he furnished the necessary 
legal information to the officials of the District, but did not 6° 
into the police courts as a prosecutor. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. That may be true. ie 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair supposes that the conversation 
between the two gentlemen from Illinois has no bearing ob ts 
amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. It has, 

The CHAIRMAN. It was not spoken so that anyone 
desk could hear it. ie nail 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. As I stated, Mr. Chairman, Ce 
ment will add an additional judge and will relieve (he ee 
at the courts. It will also do this: I am reliably ee that 
under the present conditions the dockets are so crows sagis 
these petty offenders who are brought before the police agent!’ 
trates require the attendance of police officers, and it f ae the 
happens that half a dozen policemen are sitting rps ian 
court room nearly all day waiting until these trivial cena 
be disposed of. If we had an additional judge, °0 saad 4 be, 
court, so that these cases could be disposed of as they 


ar 
ar 


at the 
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it would relieve a large number of policemen who ate now 
sitting around two police courts waiting for cases to be dis- 

Set of. 
om PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, speaking to the 
merits of the amendment, and not to the point of order which I 
nave reserved, I desire to say that there was no estimate made 
to the committee for an increase of the judges of this court. 
There was no representation made in the hearings which would 
indicate that there was any great congestion in the courts. 

I also want to make an observation that the creation of 
another judge would not only call for an increase in the aggre- 
vate of salaries paid to the judges of the police court, but it 
would also call for an immediate appropriation for enlarged 
court facilities. There would have to be a court room provided 
for the new judge asked for in the amendment, which has not 
heen estimated for, and no intimation has been given that it 
was urgent or necessary. 

Mr. MADDEN. You would also have to provide him with a 
clerk, would you not? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; and other additional 
court officers, of course, in proportion to the number of judges 
who would hold the police court. Now, I have said so much in 
regard to the merits of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois, but in order that we may save time, and wishing 
to be courteous to the gentleman from Illinois, who as a mem- 
ber of the subeommittee has given his time and attention and 
has been of very material service to the whole committee in 
the formation of this bill along the lines of economy, with the 
utmost courtesy to the gentleman, I must make the point of 
ovder. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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For material and labor for piping, conduit work, and extension of | 


central heating plant, $4,500. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, after line 28, page 63. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 25, page 63, insert the following: 


site and toward the erection of hospital buildings, including power 
house and domestic service building, to be located and erected on the 
site now owned by the District of Columbia at Fourteenth and Upshur 
Streets, with authority to contract for the completion of said buildings 
at a total cost net to exceed $300,000, $60,000,” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, to that I reserve 

oint of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I present this amendment, 
which I admit is subject to a point of order, simply to call 
attention to the importance of the project which it contemplates. 
In the Book of Estimates this statement is made in regard to 
this hospital: 


i ! be commenced at once. The old frame buildings now used 


for hospital purposes at the Washington Asylum and Jail are utterly 
unfit for hospital uses and the patients now there can not be provided 
for until new buildings are erected. 

That is an official declaration outlining and suggesting a 
situation that the committee having jurisdiction over the af- 
fairs of the District of Columbia should take cognizance of. 
I realize that it is not the province of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to provide for this new construction, but there is 
a committee of this House whose duty it is to examine into 
these matters and inquire into the needs of the District. 

It is a fact that at this time, if this bill passes with appro- 
priations as recommended by the committee, there will remain 
in the Distriet treasury after the District has paid its half 
of the appropriation the sum of $1,500,000, approximately, all 
of which could be ased for the purpose of providing these neces- 
‘ary additions to the facilities for the care and benefit of the 
leople of this Capital City. We are officially informed by men 
“harged with the responsibility in regard to the District of the 
llecessity for the immediate construction of this hospital, and I 
venture to express the hope that the District Committee will at 
ho dist int date take up this matter, examine it carefully, and, 
‘fin their judgment a hospital is as necessary and urgent as the 
“ommissioners believe, that they may present to us legislation 
under which it may be provided for. 
ae Se of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
POIRL Of ore eT. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

a Clerk read as follows: 

ransportation of : ashin 
sayin and Jail, tndbeding BalatSr OE aeteene Set to axceed $10, aes 
200 and maintenance of necessary horses, wagons, and harness, 


‘ Mr. COX. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
or the purpose of getting some information. I desire to ask 
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some member of the committee what it costs or what is allowed 


the keepers of the jail here in the District for the boarding of 
prisoners per day? That is an issue out in my State at the 


present time, and I want to get some information upon it. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The Government feeds them. 


The jailer does not get any specific appropriation for the amount 
of their board. 


Mr. COX. In Indiana we have a statute which gives to the 


sheriffs of the various counties 40 cents a day for the boarding 


of each prisoner. He gets that 40 cents a day whether he 


actually feeds the prisoner 40 cents’ wcrth of food or not. What 


I want to find out is whether a similar condition exists in the 
District of Columbia? 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It does not, and I am sorry 


to hear that it still exists even in some of the counties of the 
gentleman’s district. 


Mr. COX. Not only in some of the counties, but all over the 
State of Indiana. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That system does not exist in 
the District of Columbia, and I agree with the gentleman that 
it is a bad system. 

Mr. COX. What plan is in force here now providing for the 
boarding of these prisoners? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There is an appropriation of 
$35,000. The amount is based on the cost in the past of the 
supplies for the number of prisoners kept in the jail. 

Mr. COX. Then do I understand this to be the rule—that 
the keeper of the jail is paid whatever he is required to ex- 
pend for the boarding of the prisoners, whether it amounts 
to 40 cents a day or not? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Oh, yes; that is true. He has 
this appropriation of $35,000, and he provides out of that for 
the board of the prisoners in the jail under his charge. 

Mr. COX. Then he is not allowed so much per day per 


| . . 
| prisoner? 


It is ext remely important that work on the proposed hospital build- | 





Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No. 
Mr. SISSON. My recollection is that the statement is made 
in the hearings that it costs about 30 cents and odd a day per 


“Por the preparation of plans and specifications, necessary grading of | Prisoner. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
In all, for Suberculosis Hospital, $56,000. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 10, page 68, insert as a separate paragraph the following: 

“ Hospital for inebriates: For a hospital for inebriates, $75,000.” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman reserve it? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take up 
the time of the committee, but I simply wish to call attention 
to the fact that this is one of the many items that were ap- 
preved by the Commissioners of the District, one of several new 
projects which they approved which the Committee on Appropri- 
ations could not provide for, but which another committee has 
jurisdiction to make provision for. In the Book of Estimates 
we have this statement: 

At present the District of Columbia has no facilities for treating 
inebriates properly. An inebriate is treated as a criminal and inebria- 
tion is treated as a crime. ‘The modern theory is that fnebriation is a 
disease for which the victim should be treated in a hospital and not in 
a jail. It is to meet this theory and the existing demand for such an 
institution that the recommendation for this appropriation is made. 
It is recommended that the hospital be located on property already 
owned by the District, where the Tuberculosis Hospital is located, and 
where it is proposed to build a municipal hospital. 

A municipal hospital was recommended by the Commissioners 
of the District and this hospital for inebriates is recommcnded 
by the Commissioners of the District. Many other recommen- 
dations are made by the commissioners which the Committee 
on Appropriations can not approve or provide for simply be- 
eause that committee has no jurisdiction over new projects. 
I again express the hope that the committee that has juris 
diction over these matters may find time, in connection with its 
other activities relative to the District, its criticism of the 
District, its attempts to load burdens upon the District, to 
take some constructive action looking to providing for these 
necds of the District and its people. The District has the 
money with which to build these needed hospitals. One million 
and a half dollars will remain of their revenues after they have 
paid half of all cf the appropriations provided im this bill, and 
yet these needed facilities can not be provided because the 
committee charged under the law with caring fr and having 
jurisdiction over these matters has not had tie time or the 
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disposition, whichever it may be, to investigate these matters 
and pass upon them favorably. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, for Industrial Home School for Colored Children, $18,490: 
Provided, That all moneys received at said school as income from sale 
of preducts and from payment of board, of instruction, or otherwise, 
shall be paid over to the commissioners to be expended by them in the 
support of the school during the fiscal year 1915. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order on the proviso in that paragraph, and, pending 
that, I would like to ask the gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. Pace] if that does not leave practically unlimited the 
appropriation which may go for this industrial home? In 
other words, $18,490 is appropriated for it and a great deal of 
that money will be used-for the purchase of lumber and various 
other stuffs which when manufactured might be worth a great 
deal of money, and if it is sold and then put to the use of the 
institution it would increase the appropriation to what extent 
I do not know, and I would be glad to have the information as 
to what extent it might increase it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I will say to 
the gentleman in that connection that this proviso is out of line 
with the policy pursued generally by this committee in the fram- 
ing of this bill, but there was very great importunity upon the 
subcommittee that this proviso be put in. The income from the 
products of the colored school for 1912 was $3,394.26; in 1913 
it was $290.08. The products are nearly all consumed on the 
place and only the surplus is sold. ‘That is the record as shown 
in the past of that which was sold and the receipts from it that 
could be under this proviso. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Am I correct in the conclusion 
this is law only for the current year? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; that is right; this is 
law only for the current year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Horr). The point of order is with- 
drawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TEMPORARY TIOMES 

Municipal lodging house and wood and stone yard: Superintendent, 
who shall also act as foreman, $1,200; cook, $360; night watchman 
for six months, at $25 per month, $150; maintenance, $1,820; in all, 
$3,520. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
follow the paragraph just read as a new paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 71, after line 15, by 

ollows: 
; : Municipal lodging house: For a new municipal lodging house, to 
be erected on the site of the present municipal lodging house, $50,000.” 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is subject 
to a point of order, and I thank the gentleman for reserving 
rather than making the point of order. I will not take up the 
time of the committee, but will simply say I have offered this as 
another illustration of a new and needed project in the Dis- 
trict, one that has been repeatedly recommended and one 
which the committee having jurisdiction of these matters should 
consider. The Committee on Appropriations can not make pro- 
vision for this new municipal lodging house. The Commis- 
sioners of the District insist that it is badly needed. The pres- 
ent municipal lodging house is an old building, has to be con- 
stantly repaired, is too small, is very greatly crowded; a new 
building is needed. I desire again to call attention to the fact 
that the people of the District of Columbia have abundaat 
funds, after paying half of all the appropriations proposed 
by this bill, to provide for this and for other needed projects 
to which I have referred. All the large municipalities of the 
country have municipal lodging houses. It is a disgrace to the 
Capital City of the Nation that the only municipal Jodgiug 
house we have is an old, inadequate structure, entirely too 
small for the needs of the District. A new lodging house is 
needed, and it should be provided for by the committee having 
jurisdiction over such matters, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

lor pay of troops, other than Government employees, to be disbursed 
under the authority and direction of the commanding general, $24,000. 


Mr. Chairman, I make the 


inserting a new paragraph, as 


Mr. Chairman, I make the 


The point of order is sustained, and the 


‘enues are used in the extension and maintenanc 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make 
of order on so much as is contained in lines 5, 6, and 7 
76, providing for the payment of troops. There is no authoriz; 
tion for it, and I therefore make the point of order against it 
I will say to the Chair that the law can be found in yolune 4 
page 780. ar 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, without having 
looked up the law as to the authorization of this item, | rec: r 
distinetly that this point of order was made in the current . 
propriation bill a year ago and that the point of order 
overruled. o 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
tained? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman the 
point of order was made and sustained, and it went over to the 
Senate, and the Senate readjusted it, and in that way it found 
its way into the current law. , 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I have not before me any in- 
formation and I would ask that the matter be passed over for 
the moment and we will revert to it. I ask unanimous consent 
that the item may be passed for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the item will be passed 
over for the present. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REFUND OF ERRONBOUS COLLECTIONS. 

To enable the commissioners, in any case where special assessments 
School tuition charges, rents, or fees of any character have heen 
erroneously covered into the Treasury to the credit of the United States 
and the District of Columbia in equal parts, to refund such erroneous 
payments, wholly or in part, including the refunding of fees paid for 
building permits authorized by the District appropriation act approved 
March 2, 1911, $1,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary: Pro- 
vided, That this appropriation shall be available for such refunds of 
payments made within three years. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
a committee amendment. In line 19, after the word “ within.” 
insert the words “the past,” so as to make it read, “ within 
the past three years.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 76, line 19, by adding, after the word 
words “ the past." 


The CHAIRMAN. 


the point 
On page 


Oh, no. 
Was the point of order sus- 


“ within,” the 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


| ment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the services of assistant engineers, draftsmen, levelers, 
rodmen, chainmen, and inspectors temporarily required in connection with 
water-department work authorized by appropriations may be employed 
exclusively to carry into effect said appropriations, and be paid there 
from, when specifically and in writing ordered by the commissioners, 
and the commissioners in their annual estimates shall report the num- 
ber of such employees performing such services and their work and the 
sums paid to each: Provided, That the expenditures hereunder shal! not 
exceed $13,200 during the fiscal year 1915. : 

The commissioners are further authorized to employ temporarily 
such laborers, skilled laborers, and mechanics as may be required in 
connection with water-department work, and to incur all Necessary 
engineering and other expenses, exclusive of personal services, inei- 
dental to carrying on such work and necessary for the proper execu: 
tion thereof, said laborers, skilled laborers, and mechanics to be eit 
ployed to perform such work as may not be required by existing law to 
be done under contract, and to pay for such services and expenses from 
the appropriation under which such services are rendered and expenses 
incurred, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the “ 
tleman from North Carolina if he can tell the House how ~ ; 
revenue is derived from the water department of the Distric : 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think I can. The es 
contains the statement that the estimated revenues for 1! 
will amount to $749,000. : 

Mr, MADDEN. Do they not give the actual revenue: 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; they do not. 

Mr. MADDEN. They ought to give the revenue 
fiscal year, ought they not? ‘oe figures 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. I think we have thos in- 
and will give them to the gentleman. That information is 
cluded in the report of the commissioners to Congress. her all 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the committee able to state ee _ 
the revenues from the water department are used pa watat 
missioners in the extension and maintenance of |) 
system ? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 


for the last 


all the water rev 
e of the water 


anne ance 
system in the city, and while there is possibly = nal at 
left over each year, the great bulk of those rev a > syste. 
pended for the purpose of the improvement of the water sys 


Practically 
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Pe 
Mr. MADDEN. Does the committee know anything about 
what the charges are for the use of water to the consuming 
public—what the rates are? : ; 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. That is stated in the 
pearings. ‘The rates are lower than in possibly any other city 
*, the United States. To the ordinary householder the charge 
is $4 or $4.50 a year, without regard to the amount consumed ; 
and then there is a priee to manufacturers, which is an exceed- 
ingly low price—lower than in any other city that your com- 
mittee compared the city of Washington with. 
‘Vr. MADDEN. The thought I had in mind was that perhaps 
the committee might find a way by which they could reduce 
the water-rate charges to the consuming public by the utiliza- 
tion of surplus funds. 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In the preparation of this bill 
| think the committee and previous committees in looking over 
he revenues from the water department have felt that the 

vstem was not yet so thoroughly perfected as to warrant a 

ommendation for a reduction of rates. The committee 
thought it was wiser to expend the water revenues in the ex- 

insion of the system rather in the reduction of the rates, 
because the water rates here are already cheaper than those of 
any other city with which we could compare them. 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman will permit me, I may say 
that Col. Harding, in answering a question propounded by me, 
said that for an expenditure of $4.50 each family gets 56,100 
callons, whereupon the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrtne- 
zavcH] remarked that that was an amount that would hardly 
eyer be consumed by an ordinary family, and Col. Harding 
uswered “Yes.” The matter was thoroughly gone into by the 
committee. 
ie CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 
ie Clerk read as follows: 

. 5. That the commissioners are authorized to employ in the 
ition of work the cost ef which is payable from the appropriation 
yunt created in the District aperrentetien, act for the fiscal year 

ved April 27, 1904, and known as the “ Miscellaneous trust- 
its, District of Columbia,” all necessary inspectors, over- 
foremen, sewer tappers, skilled laborers, mechanics, laborers, 
ial policemen stationed at street railway crossings, one imspector 


f gas fitting, two janitors for laboratories of the Washington and 
Georgetown Gas Light Cos., market master, assistant market master, 







watchman, horses, carts, and wagons, and to incur all necessary ex- 
penses incidental te carrying on such work and necessary for the proper 


xecution thereof, such services and expenses to be paid from said 
appropriation account, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Star- 
Ford] reserves a point of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Against which paragraph does 
ihe gentleman reserve a point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Section 5, page 838. This appears to be of 
an omnibus character, and I assume that it is new legislation. 
I think it would not be amiss to have the chairman make some 
explanation of the purpose of this omnibus clause. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I would say to the gentleman 
that while it is unquestionably legislation, it is not new legis- 
lation. This identical language has been carried in the bill for 
several years prior to this time, and was not inserted at this 
Ume by this committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I attempted to locate it in last year’s 
a] erates act, but I could not find it, and I assumed that it 
Was new legislation. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; the gentleman’s assump- 
ion 18 not correct. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
What Is the purpose of this provision, which requires it to be 
“tried each year in the appropriation bill? If it is necessary, 
ine it is carried in the bill each year, why would it not be better 
to have it ineorporated into permanent law, rather than carry 
‘teach year in this temporary form? 
_ Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Conceding that it belongs here, 
and that it ought to become permanent law, I beg to remind the 
eeileman that the committee bringing in this bill has not the 
‘uthority conferred upon it by the rules of the House to make 
oan law in regard to matters in the District of Columbia. 
lt. STAE FORD. In some urgent cases the committee has 
kind fit ‘o ake exceptions, and this might be a case of that 
oon Will the gentleman kindly explain why it should be 
nent ‘aw and the purpose of it? I read the provision 
: r carefully and was not able to obtain, from reading it, 
yond idea of the scope of it. 
whee ‘E of North Carolina. This is a trust fund, as I 
cglees oe it, that is deposited by householders and others 
oe ae Whotn a charge is assessed when there is a cut of these 
conan ‘ns and other things. In addition to that, when gas is 
Cn in a house the householder is required to make a 


; 


deposit with the gas company. That is refunded under certain 
conditions after his ocewpancy of the house ceases, after the 
turning off of the gas. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that the purpose of this pro- 
vision is to reimburse the United States for expenditures that 
it may have made for the benefit of some private individual or 
corporation. I notice here a provision as to special policemen 
stationed at street railway crossings. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; that is one of the pur- 
poses and one of the things that the paragraph does. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is merely a matter of accounting, then? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is a matter of accounting, 
largely. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would it meet with the favor of the com- 
mittee, if the chairman believes it ought to be permanent law, 
to have some one offer an amendment making it permanent law, 
providing that hereafter the commissioners are authorized, and 
so forth? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; it would not be—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to do anything against the 
desire of the committee. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That would not be acceptable 
to the committee, for the reason that without more considera- 
tion as to the necessity for its permanency the committee do 
not think it well to make it permanent. It is simply the desire 
of the committee to carry it as it has been carried, at least for 
the present. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, having received sufficient 
enlightenment from the distinguished shairman of the committee 
as to the purpose of this section, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That all laws and parts of laws to the extent that they are 
inconsistent with this act are repealed. ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against that paragraph. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Why does the gentleman make 
the point of order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Because it is legislation 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, reverting te the 
question that we passed over, in regard to the militia, I concede 
the point of order raised by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order as 
to the paragraph on page 76, beginning with line 5. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with 
ther amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hurz, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole Howse on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10523) mak- 
ing appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government 
of the Distriet of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915, and for other purposes, and had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put the amendments in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 48, noes 5. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 


point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Highty-seven Members, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will 
lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and 


the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 256, nays 36, 
answered “ present” 7, not voting 154, as follows: 


YEAS— 236. 

crombie Barton Brodbeek jurke, Wis. 
ae Beakes Brown, N, Y. Byrnes, 8. C. 
Allen Bell, Cal. Brown, W. Va. Byrns, Tenn. 
Anderson Blackmon Browne, Wis. Calder 
Ashbrook Booher sruckner Callaway 
Aswell Borchers Brumbaugh Candler, Miss. f 
Baker Borland Bryan Cantrifl 
Bartholdt Bowdle Buchanan, Til. Caraway 
Bartlett Britten Buchanan, Tex, Carew 
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Carlin 

Carter 

Casey 
Chandler, N, Y, 
Church 
Claypool 
Clayton 


Connelly, Kans. 


Conry 
Covington 
Cox 
Cramton 
Curry 
Davis 
Decker 
Deitrick 
Dent 
Dickinson 
Dies 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Doolittle 
Doughton 
Dupré 
Dyer 

Kagle 
Edmonds 
Edwards 
Fergusson 
Ferris 
Fess 
Vitzgerald 
FitzHenry 
Flood, Va. 
Vloyd, Ark. 
Fowler 
Francis 
Gardner 
Garner 
Garrett, Tex. 
George 
Gilmore 
Glass 
Godwin, N. C, 
Goldfogle 
Good 
Gorman 
Goulden 
Graham, Ill, 
Graham, Pa, 


Austin 
Avis 
Bailey 
Barkley 
Bathrick 
Butler 
Campbell 
Coope: 
Crosser 


srowning 
Frear 


Adair 
Adamson 
Aiken 
Alexander 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Baltz 
Barchfeld 
Barnhart 
seall, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. 
Bremner 
Brockson 
Broussard 
Bulkley 
Burgess 
Burke, Pa. 
Burke, 8, Dak. 
Burnett 
‘antor 
‘arr 

‘ary 
‘laney 
“Mark, Fla. 
‘line 
‘oady 
‘ollier 
‘onnolly, lowa 
Copley 
Crisp 
Cullop 
Curley 
Dale 
Danforth 
Dershem 
Difenderfer 
Dillon 
Dixon 
Dcnohoe 


~ 


Ne 


Green, Iowa 
Gregg 

Griest 

Griffin 

Gudger 
Hamilton, Mich. 
Hammond 
Hardy 
Hawley 

Hay 

Hayden 

He gesen 
Helm 
Helvering 
Henry 
Hensley 

Hill 
Hinebaugh 
Holland 
Howard 
Howell 
Hughes, Ga. 
Hulings 

Hull 
Humphrey, Wasb. 
Igoe 

Johnson, 8. C. 
Johnson, Utah 
Keister 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, Conn, 
Kent 

Key, Ohio 
Kiess, Pa, 
Kindel 
Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Kinkead, N. J. 
Kitchin 
Konop 

Korbly 

La Follette 
Langley 
Lazaro 

Lee, Ga, 

Lee, Pa. 
Lenroot 
Lesher 

Lever 


Lewis, Md. 
Lindbergh 
Lloyd 

Loft 
Lonergan 
McAndrews 
McClellan 
McDermott 
McGillicuddy 
McGuire, Okla. 
McKellar 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin 
Madden 
Mahan 
Mapes 
Miller 
Mitchell 
Montague 
Moon 
Morgan, La. 
Morgan, Okla. 
Morrison 
Moss, Ind, 
Oglesby 
Oldfield 
O'Leary 
Padgett 
Page, N. C. 
Patton, Pa. 
Peterson 
Phelan 
Platt 

Porter 

Pou 

Powers 
Quin 
Rainey 
Raker 

tauch 

Reed 

Reilly, Conn, 
Rogers 
tubey 
Rupley 
Russell 
Seldomridge 
Shackleford 
Sherley 


NAYS—36. 


Davenport 
Farr 

Gillett 

Hayes 

Johnson, Ky. 
Kahn 
Knowland, J. R. 
McCoy 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—7. 


Hinds 
Jacoway 


MacDonald 
Mondell 
Murdock 
Neeley, Kans. 
Park 

Payne 
Roberts, Mass. 
Rouse 

Scott 


Smith, Idaho 
Talbott, Md. 


NOT VOTING—154. 


Doremus 
Driscoll 

Dunn 

Ragan 

Elder 

Esch 
Estopinal 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Faison 
Falconer 
Fields 

Finley 
Fordney 
Foster 
Gallagher 
Gard 

Garrett, Tenn, 
Gerry 

Gittins 

Goeke 
Goodwin, Ark, 
Gordon 
Greene, Mass, 
Greene, Vt. 
Guernsey 
Hamill 
Hamilton, N, Y. 
Hamlin 
Hardwick 
Harrison 
Hart 

Haugen 

Heflin 

Hobson 
Houston 
Hoxworth 
Hughes, W. Va. 
Humphreys, Miss. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 

Mr. Metz with Mr. WALLIN. 
Mr. Scutty with ‘Mr. BrowNrna. 


Johnson, Wash. 


Jones 
Keating 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 
Kirkpatrick 
Kreider 
Lafferty 
Langham 
L'Engle 
Lewis, Pa. 
Lieb 
Lindquist 
Linthicum 
Lobeck 

Logue 
Maguire, Nebr. 
Maher 
Manahan 
Mann 

Martin 
Merritt 

Metz 

Moore 

Morin 

Moss, W. Va. 
Mott 

Murray, Mass. 
Murray, Okla. 
Neely, W. Va. 
Nelson 

Nolan, J. I. 
Norton 
O’Brien 

O’ Hair 
O’Shaunessy 
Paige, Mass. 
Palmer 


Sherwood 
Sims 

Sinnott 
Sisson 
Slayden 
Slemp 

Sloan 

Smith, J. M. C, 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, Minn. 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Smith, Tex. 
Stafford 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 

Stout 
Sutherland ¥ 
Talcott, N. ¥. 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Temple 

Ten Byck 
Thacher 
Thomson, Ill, 
Townsend 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Vare 

Vaughan 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weaver 

Webb 

Whaley 
Whitacre 
White 
Williams 
Willis 

Wilson, Fla. 
Woodruff 
Woods 

Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 


Switzer 

Taggart 

Taylor, Ala. 
Thompson, Okla. 
Towner 

Tribble 

Walters 

Wingo 
Witherspoon 


Underwood 


Parker 
Patten, N. Y. 
Peters, Mass. 
Peters, Me. 
Plumley 
Post 

Prouty 
Ragsdale 
Rayburn 
Reilly, Wis. 
Richardson 
Riordan 
Roberts, Ney. 
Rotherme! 
Rucker 
Sabath 
Saunders 
Scuily 

Sells 

Sharp 
Shreve 

Small 

Smith, N. Y. 
Sparkman 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stevens, Minn, 
Stringer 
Sumners 
Taylor, Ark, 
Thomas 
Tuttle 
Walker 
Wallin 
Wilson, N. Y, 
Winslow 


Mr. 
Mr. 


UNDERWooP, with. Mr. MANN. 
Hopson with Mr. Farrcu itp, 


Mr. ADAMSON with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota, 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr, 
paired with the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. 


and I 


Mr. 
* yea” 


FieL_ps with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Tatsorr of Maryland with Mr. Merrirr, 

Crisp with Mr. Hinps (transferable). 

Garretr of Tennessee with Mr. Forpney. 

CLANCY with Mr. Haminron of New York. 

DALE with Mr. MARTIN. 

ApAIR with Mr. BARCHFELD, 

ALEXANDER with Mr. Burke of Pennsylyania. 
ANSBERRY With Mr. Burke of South Dakota. 
BARNHART with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Beat of Texas with Mr. Cary. 

BELL of Georgia with Mr. Coprtey, 

Burcess with Mr. DANForTH. 

BurNettr with Mr. Ditton, 

CLaRK of Florida with Mr. Dunn, 

COLLIER with Mr. FAaLconer. 

Connot_y of Iowa with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts, 
DIFENDERFER with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

DonoHoe with Mr. HavcrEn. 

DoreMuUs with Mr. LANGHAM. 

Faison with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 

FINLEY with Mr. Linp@uist. 

Foster with Mr. MANAHAN. 

GALLAGHER with Mr. Moors. 

GoEKE with Mr. Morin. 

Goopwin of Arkansas with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 
HAMLIN with Mr. Morr. 

Harpwick with Mr. NELSON. 

HARRISON with Mr. latce of Massachusett.. 
HeFLIN with Mr. PARKER. 

Houston with Mr. Peters of Maine. 
Humpureys of Mississippi with Mr. PLumtey. 
Lies with Mr. Provuty. 

LINTHICUM with Mr. Roperts of Nevada. 
NEELY of West Virginia with Mr. Norton. 
Post with Mr. J. I. NoLan. 

PALMER with Mr. WInstow. 

Rucker with Mr. Huenes of West Virginia. 
SABATH with Mr. JoHNSON of Washington. 
Suarp with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
SMALL with Mr. Kennepy of Iowa. 
SPARKMAN with Mr. KReEIDeEr. 

STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. SE..s. 
Taytor of Arkansas with Mr. SuHreve. 
WALKER with Mr. LAFFERTY. 

BROWNING, Mr. Speaker, I yoted “aye,” but I am 
SCULLY, 
withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” : 
HINDS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to withdraw my vote 0! 
and answer “ present,” because I am paired with the 


gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Crisp. 


Mr. 


NEELEY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, a moment ago, on the 


second call of the roll, I thought I heard my name and answered. 


It turns out that I voted for some one of the Browns. 


voted 


The SPEAKER. 


I later 
when my name was called, 
Which one of the Browns did the gentile 


man yote for? 


Mr. 
Mr. 


NEELEY of Kansas. I do not know. 4 
UNDERWOOD, Mr. Speaker, I yoted “aye,” but I have 


a standing pair with the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. MANN. 


who is absent on account of sickness. 


I therefore desire to 


withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 


The SPEAKER. On this yote the yeas are 256, 


the nays 


are 36, present 7. A quorum is present, the bill is passed, aud 
the Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


On 


motion of Mr. Pace of North Carolina, a motion to re 


consider the vote whereby the bill was passed was jnid on the 


table. 


Mr. 


to take up two bills on the Speaker's table with Senate é 
ments. They are known as the opium bills. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama © 
mous Consent to take from the Speaker's table the 


1967) 


OPIUM BILLS. 


; » ponsent 
k unanimous conse! 
he Speaker's ale imend 


UNDERWOOD. 
aks unani- 
pill CH. B. 


: e 
regulating the manufacture of smoking oul in th 


en win pts 
United States, and for other purposes, with Senate amendme 


thereto. 


hears 
Mr. 


1" ‘hair 
Is there objection?.” {After a pause.| rhe Cha 
none. 


; » bi e- 
STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, let us have the pill tr 


ported. 











_ 


Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that it 
requires unanimous consent. I move that the House concur 
in the Senate amendments, 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the House 
that the first amendment increases the penalty from $200 to 
«00, and the second amendment of the Senate broadens the 
jefinition of smoking opium so that it covers a larger field. 

think that is all. 

I tere OPER. Mr. Speaker, what is the provision with re- 
card to imprisonment? Is it in the alternative? — 

* Mr, UNDERWOOD. I do not remember the original bill suf- 
ficiently well to reeall that fact at this time. 

“Mr. COOPER. A mere increase in the fine of $100 per pound 
wilf not amount to anything as a preventive. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the gentleman that all 
we are dealing with are the Senate amendments. The Senate 
increases the amount from $200 to $300 a pound. 

Mr. COOPER. ‘That will do nothing, in my judgment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. This is a House bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is a House bill with Senate amend- 
ments, aud the only question is whether we will agree to the 
Senate amendments, 

Mr. COOPER. Is there not some one here who can tell what 
the House bill did provide? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have the bill before me. I will state 
that the gentleman from New York, Mr. Harrison, had these 
bills in charge before he became governor of the Philippine 
Islands. The paragraph reads as follows: 

‘hat an internal-revenue tax of $200 per pound shall be levied and 

| upon all opium manufactured in the United States for smoking™ 
b SES 

And so forth. 

I was mistaken when I said that this was a penalty. As a 
matter of fact, it is a tax. In other words, this bill as written 
taxes the sale of opium very- highly. 

Mr. PAYNE. The tax makes a very severe penalty, makes it 
prohibitive. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. COOPER. But it legalizes it and recognizes it as a legiti- 
mate industry and puts that price of $200 a pound upon it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin grasps the purpose of the bill. This is a 
bill to levy a tax. It is one of a series of bills that have been 
agreed to by an international conference of many of the leading 
nations of the world. This bill is being enacted to carry out 
that agreement. This proposition is to levy a tax. There is a 
tax on opium to-day, a very small one, comparatively. This bill 
is written to make a yery high tax, to prevent the manufacture 
or sale of opium. In other words, it is putting the tax so high 
that it is practically prohihitive. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Alabama 
Will permit, I will state that the Committee on Ways and Means 
considered the proposition and came to the conclusion that they 
could not prohibit the manufacture of smoking opium; that they 
had no power to do that. Hence they came as near prohibiting 

ltas they possibly could, by putting on a prohibitory tax. The 
Senate has increased the amount of that tax. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the reason I have asked these 
(uesuions is because within the last few days I have received a 


communication from members of a society interested in the 
‘uppression of the traffie in habit-forming drugs, in which com- 
munication the statement is specifically made, without qualifica- 
ion, that 


to-day we have no effective statutes upon that subject, 
but that there are constantly being imported, in total disregard 
of the spirit of the law but not, possibly, of the letter, quanti- 
— of drugs of that kind, and that these are being used every- 
wi fre and sold everywhere, to the great injury of the health of 
people, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle- 
an that the purpose in passing this bill is to carry out that 
beittaen po protect the people against the use of these 
“DIT-lorming ¢ rugs. 
_ Mr. COOPER. An inerease of $100 a pound will not stop 
“ae Who hanufactures opium for smoking. 

oF DERWOOD. That is the increase over the House bill. 
. -» COOPER. I yoted against this bill, if it is the Harrison 
i, because I thought at that time it was full of loopholes and 


ae out two or three. That bill ought not to have passed 
New = of Representatives—the bill which Mr. Harrison of 
. Ork 


We UN lithered in this House. 
ea 3 SDERW OOD. I misunderstood the gentleman's posi- 
at ought he was in favor of this class of iegislation, 
hibitive PER. I am in favor of legislation which is pro- 
‘ve, but | am not in faver of an act which pretends to pro- 


LI——98 
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hibit but which does not. I recall the provisions of the bill 
very well, if it is the original Harrison bill, which went through 
this House months ago—way back, I should say, in May. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman overlooks the fact we 
have not got the power to write a bill that would prohibit the 
importation of opium, but we have the governmental power that 
will allow us to levy a tax that has the same effect to prohibit 
the importation of opium, and it is through the tax we expect to 
prohibit it from coming in. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the gentleman say that we have not the 
right to prohibit the importation of opium for smoking pur- 
poses in the United States? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think we have the right—— 

Mr. PAYNE. It is the manufacture, not the importation; the 
manufacture. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is the manufacture of opium, net the 
importation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I might anticipate the gentleman, but I 
have in my hand a copy of the bill that he intends to bring up 
next, which seeks to prohibit the importation of opium except 
when it is to be used for medicinal purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe my colleague has that bill in 
mind and he will find that bill has an imprisonment penalty in 
the alternative in addition to a money fine. ‘That is the bill 
undoubtedly the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; they are companion bills. 


| This bill is a bill to prohibit the manufacture—that is, to tax 


the manufacture out of existence—and the other bill, which I 
will call up in a moment when this is disposed of, is a bill in 
reference to the importation. I ask for a vote, Mr, Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendments were 
agreed to. 

PROHIBITION OF IMPORTATION OF OPIUM. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill H. R. 1966, 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to prohibit the importa- 
tion and use of opium for other than medicinal purpcses,’ ap- 
proved February 9, 1909,” with Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendments were 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. UNpERWoop, a motion to reconsider the 
votes by which the bills were passed was laid on the table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the gen- 
tleman in charge will be able to report the Post Office appro- 
priation bill in about 20 minutes, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the House take a recess for 20 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not know whether the chairman of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Tost Roads is present 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is why I asked to take a recess 

Mr. STAFFORD. But at the last meeting of our committee 
there was an understanding that the Post Office appropriaties 
bill was not to be considered within five days after the con- 
vening of Congress following the recess. Several members of 
the Committee on the Post Office made that special request in 
anticipation of their absence, so I certainly would not like to 
have any agreement that would be in conflict with the under- 
standing that was made. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Reads, and I do not under- 
stand it that way. I understood this to be the fact: That the 
committee instructed the chairman to report the bil! on the first 
day of the session unless he had matters coming from the Post- 
master General that would have to be incorporated in the bill, 
in which case he would wait five days before he reported the 
bill and call the committee together to consider the items. 
That was my understanding. That was the flat instruction—to 
report the bill; and it was left optional with him whether to re- 
port or to call a meeting of the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STaFrorpD] that in this matter I am asking the 
House to await the convenience of the chairman of his com- 
mittee, and—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to that sequest. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. When he comes in he will take the 
matter up with the gentleman. I am not informed about it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. : Is it the purpose of the gentleman to have 
general debate on it? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. The purpose is to report the bill 
to-night, so that it may be printed and taken up to-morrow. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, Mr. Speaker, I see other members 
of the committee here, and in view of my distinet recollection 
of what transpired in the committee I would like to see whether 
I am in error or whether the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MAppDEN] is in error. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that I think the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
will be on the floor in a minute, and then he can diseuss the 
question with one who knows. Not being a member of the 
committee myself, I am not informed as to what transpired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I was present when the agreement 
was made, and I quite agree with the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MappEen]. .I am quite sure that the gentleman from “Wis- 
consin is sincere in his statements, but I understand the case 
is exactly as reported by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CLAYTON rose. 

The SPEAKER. 

REMOVAL OF CAUSES TO FEDERAL COURTS, 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the Speaker's 
table Senate bill 3484, te amend paragraph 8, section 24, chap- 
ter 2, of the Judicial Code, and consider the same as a substi- 
tute for House bill 9994, which is on the House Calendar, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the House with a favorable 
report. 

Mr. Speaker, I may say that this Senate bill and the House 
bill are substantially the same. Section 24 of the Judicial Code 
provides that a eause may be transferred from a State court 
to a Federal court provided the amount involved is $3,000. In 
this same section there is this proviso: 

That the foregoing provision as to the sum or value of the matter 


in controversy shall not be construed to apply to any of the cases men 
tioned in the succeeding paragraph of this section. 


Para 
pare 
dict 


ion— 


Of all suits and proceedings arising under any law regulating com- | 


merce except those suits and proceedings exclusive jurisdiction of which 
has been conferred upon the Commerce Court. 


and that exception to mean that if it is an action for damages, 
say, against a railroad company, on account of the loss or injury, 
say, to live stock—and those are the most frequent cases hap- 
pening that call for this legislation—this proviso and this sub- 
section 8, which I have read, take it out of the general operation 
of the law, and they contend that the cause can be transferred 
to a Federal court. 


very small cases, some, I believe, from courts of justices of the 
peace, and some for $100, and, I believe, some for less than that 
from other sources. This bill seeks to remedy that, and seeks 
to carry out the intention which Congress had in limiting the 
amount for which a cause can be transferred to at least $3,000, 
and it cures the defects in the existing statute. 

The bill is unanimously reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House, and I am advised it is unanimously 
reported from the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate, 
and it has passed the Senate unanimously. I have asked that 
the Senate bill be taken up and considered now and passed in 
lieu of the House bill, which is on the calendar with a favor- 
able report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that the bill reported by 
the House Judiciary Committee is on the calendar? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it on the Unanim« 

Mr. CLAYTON. I have not the calendar before me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the exceptional reason why this 
bill should be given place over many others that are on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar or that have been reported by 
committees of the House? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Nothing except the urgent nature 
ease, and the Senate bill is on the Speaker's table. 
is a matter of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Cray- 
ToN| calls up this bill under clause 2 of Rule XXIV: 

But House bills with Senate amendments which do not require con- 
sideration in a Committee of the Whole may be at once disposed of as 
the House may determine, as may also Senate bills substantially the 
same as House bills already favorably reported by a committee of the 
House, and not required to be considered in Committee of the Whole, 


us Consent Calendar? 


of the 
I think it 


The gentleman from Alabama is recognized. | 


| competent jurisdiction against a railroad company or other 


| than 
They say such a cause involving damages | 
can be transferred to a Federal court irrespective of the amount | 
involved; and under that ruling the Federal courts have taken | 


' 
| 
| 
| 
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| regulate commerce, approved Februa 
graph 8 of the section, which is one of the succeeding | 
graphs, provides that the Federal courts shall have juris- | 


| order. 


. _ | reported from the committee? 
Now, some of the Federal courts have construed that proviso 
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be disposed of in the same manner on motion dire 
such committee. 

So that the question whether this bill is on the Un; 
Consent Calendar or not has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I understand this is identical with a House 
which has been favorably reported. 

The SPEAKER. It is so nearly identical with it 
within the rule. 

Mr. PAYNE. It does not need unanimous consent, then 

The SPEAKER. No; it does not need unanimous consent 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Crayton}, chairman of the 
Jommittee on the Judiciary, moves that Senate bill 3494 }, 
taken up and disposed of, a House bill identical with jt having 
been reported from the House Judiciary Committee ns 
now on the calendar. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I just wish to add to who: 
the gentleman from Alabama has said, that there is a great yea 
for the passage of this bill. Every day the railroads are taking 
little trifling cases, that amount to from $25 to $100, and trans. 
ferring them from the State courts to the Federal courts. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to suggest that this debate is all out of 
order until the bill is reported. 

The SPEAKER. Of course no bill can be passed without 
being read. That would be the worst sort of practice to set up, 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, 
being chapter 231 of Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large, be amended by 


inserting at the conclusion of section 28, chapter 3, of said act, the 
following : 

“And provided further, That no suit brought in any State court of 
corporation 
or person engaged in and carrying on the business of a commen carrier 
to recover damages for delay, loss of, or injury to property recefyed for 
transportation by such commen carrier, under section 20 of the act to 
4, 1887, as amended June 29, 
i906, April 13, 1908, February 25, 1909, and June 18, 1910, shall b 
removed to any court of the United Stutes where the matter in contro- 
veray does not exceed, exclusive of interest and costs, the sum or value 
of $3,000.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to reserve a point of 
Do I understand that a similar House bil! has been 


cted to be made by 


inimous 
bill 


48 to come 


» and being 
> 


Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; I made that statement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not find it on the calendar, and some- 
times we are all in error—even as distinguished a gentleman 
as the chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Very often in error—very much more often 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. However, House bill 
9994 has been reported and is on the calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not find any such bill reported by 
the Committee on the Judiciary on the House Calendar. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will leok ou page 10 of Calendar 
No. 32, he will find it there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw my statement and apologize 
to the chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I hope there may be no fur- 
ther objection to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the motion of the 
gentleman from Alabama to call up this bil! will be considered 
as carried. Now, the question is—— ae 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Is debate in order now? 

The SPEAKER. Debate is in order, the sme 
other bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker— 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I have not yielded the 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabem: ! 
if he cares to use it, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I beg your pardo 
yielded to me a moment ago, and | thought the 

Mr. CLAYTON. Does the gentieman clesire * 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I should like abent thr 
utes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, this is my bill, 
like 15 minutes. ake 15 mit- 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope the gentleman wil! not take to of 
utes to discuss this meritorious bill, T know he is | piety 
it, and I know he fs the author of the House bill ou od ‘ atte 
but I think that the printing of the report, made by the . fren 
man from Missouri [Mr. Dyer], with which the pene * ~ 
Iowa is perfectly familiar, will enable us to get along with! 
time, But I yield to the gentleman 15 minutes. ones] 18 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Tow? 
recognized for 15 minutes. b- 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, Senator KenyYow. aaa 
troduced a bill in the Senate during the last session 


as on any 
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its object the legislation now under consideration. His bill was 
redrafted by the Senate Judiciary Committee, reported favor- 
ably, and passed just before the holiday recess. I introduced a 
pill in the House October last to effect the same result. The bill 
with slight changes was reported by the Judiciary Committee 
of the House favorably, and is now on the calendar for action by 
the House. The bill which passed the Senate is the same in 
substance as the House bill, and for that reason the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, Mr. CLAYTON, moves to substitute 
the Senate bill, consider, and pass it. 

It is well understood that causes may be transferred from 

state to United States courts in cases of diverse citizenship 
when any considerable amount is involved. Originally the 
amount was fixed at $500, then it was increased to $2,000, and 
finally to $3,000, where it now exists, except in the cases we are 
now to consider. 
: This limitation of amount as a condition of transfer was 
and is very valuable to the people in cases against railroad 
companies where the corporation has its “citizenship” in one 
State while its lines extend through several States. In all 
the States other than the one which granted the charter were 
it not for the limitation referred to small cases, invoiving even 
Jess than $100, could be transferred by the railroad company 
from the State court in the locality in which the complainant 
resides and through which the line runs to a United States 
court located perhaps a hundred or more miles away. But 
the law prevented these transfers unless the amount involved 
was more than $3,000. 

Such was the condition until January, 1912, when the new 
Judicial Code went into operation, wherein the laws affecting 
the removal of causes were revised and codified. In the act a 
clause was inserted which provided that the limitation of 
amount should not apply in cases “‘of all suits and proceedings 
arising under any law regulating commerce.” 

In Adams Express Co. v. Croninger (266 U. S., 491) it 
was held that under the provisions of the interstate-commerce 
act and its amendments all cases against railroad companies 
for loss or damage were “suits and proceedings” under the 
law regulating commerce. 

Last summer Judge Amidon held that in all cases against 
railroad companies for less or damage to property which is 
being transported in interstate commerce the companies had 
the right to transfer the cases from State to United States 
courts, no matter what the amount in controversy. (McGoon v. 
Northern Pacifie Ry. Co., 204 Fed. Rept., 998.) 

Since this decision was published hundreds of cases have been 
transferred where the amount in controversy was less than 
$3,000. Cases where less than $100 was involved, cases brought 
before justices of the peace, have been removed to the United 

Stites courts, and the plaintiffs, if they desired to press their 
cases to Judgment, were compelled to go to a distant city, at 
large expense, and try them in a United States court. 

A farmer could not recover for the loss of a cow without 
facing the necessity of a long, expensive litigation at a distant 
point In a strange court. It results in all such cases in an abso- 
lute denial of justice. 

[ think I am justified in saying that there was no intention 

or expectation of thus changing the law. No one thought at 
tie Une of its enactment that such an interpretation would be 
: a up a. it. But nevertheless the condition exists and ought 
0 be remedied. 
All that is attempted to accomplish by these bills is to place 
the law in the condition it was intended and supposed to be—to 
prevent the right of transfer unless the amount in controversy 
exceeds $3,000 in all such eases. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 
nl RDOCK. Was the right of transfer given in the law 

Mr. TOWNER. 
Mr. MURD« CK. 
Mr. TOWNER. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
Subseq ix nt ly 9 

Mr. TOWNER. 
amount in « 
in the 
Which 


Yes; and existed always. 

But specifically in the law of 1887? 
I think so. 

What further changes were made in the law 


Nothing; except that since that time the 
ontroversy for which jurisdiction could be retained 
‘tate court has been increased from $2,000 to $3,000, at 
to ine Amount it existed until this year, when they first began 
mt “rpret the judicial code as taking away the limitation of 
oy ut aud allowing transfers in all cases, no matter what 
“mount was involved. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. 
- TOWNER. Certainly. 
nan WILSON of Florida. As I understand the situation, this 
“ athendment to prohibit the transfer of such cases as the 


Will the gentleman yield? 


gentleman mentioned ; for example, the running over and killing 
of a cow by a railroad company, to prevent the transfer of such 
suits for damages for the wrongful act to the Federal courts? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. I favor the bill and think it good, 
but I notice in the proviso that you use this language, and I 
want to ask the gentleman if he thinks it covers the case that 
he has referred to: 

Provided, hawever, That in suits now pending or hereafter brought in 
State courts based upon any contract or agreement for transportation 
or for failure to perform a duty imposed by law to person or property, 
or for delay, injury, damage, or loss to any property in the carriage, 
transporting, receiving, and delivery thereof, against any common. car- 
rier or carriers, railroad, or transportation company, and when the mat- 
ter in controversy, exclusive of interest and costs, is less than $3,000, 
the jurisdiction shall be and remain in said State courts until final 
determination, and shall not be transferred on motion or otherwise to 
any court of the United States. 

Does the gentleman think that that language covers the case 
of wrongful killing of stock by a railroad when it is not being 
transported ? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think so; but that is not applicable here, 
because we are considering the bill passed by the Senate and 
not the House bill. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Is not this the Senate bill? 

Mr. TOWNER. We are considering the Senate bill as a sub- 
stitute; but the gentleman is reading from the bill H. R. 9994, 


| is he not? 


Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This is an amendment to what is 
called the Carmack amendment? 

Mr. TOWNER. It refers to the same subject matter. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It was the Carmack amendment that 
the Supreme Court held brought it within the removal statute, 
but the Carmack amendment only applied to transportation 
eases. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. I was reading from the House bill, 
which the gentleman from Alabama said was substantially the 
same as the Senate bill, and what I wanted to inquire is 
whether it covers the case of wrongful killing of stock by being 
run over and injured or killed by a railway train when the 
stock is not being transported. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the House bill would have covered 
such cases as the gentleman refers to; but that need not now 
be discussed, for we are considering the Senate substitute. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will yield; yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, the question the gentleman 
asked was whether this would cover damages for the killing 
of stock by running over them at road crossings, and that sort 
of thing. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Stock on the track. 

Mr. BORLAND. With the permission of the gentleman from 
Iowa, I would state that I do not think it could cover such a 
ease. The law says “property received for transportation,” 
and unquestionably there might be a great many stock-killing 
cases that are now in the State courts and that never have 
been affected by this decision at all, and that never did go to 
the Federal courts. This says “property received for trans- 


portation.” 
Mr. TOWNER. It is the limit also of the act sought to be 
amended. 


Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I wili say to the 
gentleman from Iowa and the gentleman from Missouri that the 
example given here was the case of the killing of stock by 
running over it on the tracks, and that is the reason I asked the 
question. 

Mr. PETERSON. Is not the gentleman from Iowa unhappy 
in his illustration? Of course, running over a cow on a railroad 
track would not constitute a case that is subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States. He is, therefore, a little unhappy 
in his illustration. 

Mr. TOWN OR. Perhaps, as to the cow on the track. But 
still the cow might have been killed under circumstances which 
would have been unquestionably transportation in interstate 
commerce, and the difficulty is that in all such cases, when 
such small amounts are involved, the railroad companies can 
defeat recovery by transferring the cases to the United States 
courts, and that is what we are trying to prevent. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 
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eee 


Mr. GREEN of Towa. 
fer rr 
Jud 
the 


Mr. Speaker, I would not have asked 
cognition originally if I had observed that my colleague, 
» TOWNER, was on the floor. From the fact that he was on 

er side of the House I missed him, and for that reason I 
asked for recognition; but now, at this time, I wish to speak a 
little further concerning the matter inquired of by the gentle- 
man frem Florida [Mr. Exper}. 

The case to which he refers is not removable unless the 
amount involved exceeds $3,000. It does not come within the 
provisions of the Carmack amendment, which was so construed 
as to make these small cases removable. There is no necessity 
for this provision of the bill being made any broader than it is 
now. It covers all of the cases that are included in the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Carmack amendment; but under 


this decision our Federal courts, in my State at least, are being | 


crowded with cases that involve anywhere from $25 to $100 
growing out of damage suits on shipment cases; and, as my col- 
league has properly pointed out, the cost of trying them in the 
Federal courts often amounts to more than is involved in the 
case 

ir. FOWLER. 
ques n? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With pleasure. 

\ir. FOWLER. Is the gentleman a member of the committee 
which has reported out a similar bill to this one? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am not. 

Mr. FOWLER. I thought 
an opportunity to make a thorough investigation, though I sup- 
pose he has made that thorough investigation, being an attorney 
interested in such questions? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. FOWLER. What I desire to know is whether the 
courts have construed the Federal Code which was passed in 
1910 as giving the right to remove cases where the amount 
involved is less than $3,000, growing out of the incident of 
the transportation as, for instance, the killing of a cow on the 
track by a railroad engaged in interstate commerce? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not so far as that, if I correctly 
understand the gentleman, 

Mr. FOWLER. They have not gone that far? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. 

Mr. FOWLER. They have been limited to the carriage and 
transportation of the article? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Growing directly out of the carriage 
and transportation, which was covered by what was called the 
Car ck amendment. 

Mr. FOWLER. Not indirectly as an incident to that trans- 
portation. Is that true? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That has not been passed on, to my 
knowledge, by the Supreme Court, but I do not think it would 
so hold. 

Mr. FOWLER. Has there been any case within the gentie- 
man’s knowledge where a removal has taken place for an in- 
jury which is incident te that transportation, such as an injury 
to a servant or a citizen? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I know of no such case as that, while 
I know of hundreds of cases that have been removed. 

Mr. FOWLER. I thought the statement was made here on 
the floor of the House that such a helding has been made by 
some of the courts, and that removals had taken place in cases 
where a cow had been killed on the tracks. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I do not know of any such claim 
being made. 


Mr. FOWLER. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 


“x7 ..17 
Wel 


, permit me to suggest, if there is such 
a case I would love to see the color of the hair of the judge 
who so held. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With pleasure. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman explain just what the 
Carmack amendment was or what it amended? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It would take more time than the 
eman from Alabama has allowed me <end the gentleman 
rave inore than he desired to give. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It seems to me it is necessary to illumine 
this question. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I shall not object to the gentleman taking 
the necessary time to answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Carmack amendment in a general 
way, provided—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
place? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. An amendment to the interstate-com- 
merce act and provided a regulation in reference to the recov- 
ery of damages in transportation cases, and I might say passed 


an? 
ent 


It was an amendment te what, in the first 


the gentleman was and had had | 


with no intention such as was subsequently put into 
Supreme Court. 
Mr. MURDOCK. That is what I wanted to draw oy; 
I wanted to know what this Carmack amendment was. 
Mr. CLAYTON. It made the initial road liable for the los: 
or injury to the property in transit after it passed out of the 
possession of the initial road. , 
Mr. MURDOCK. Now, it seems it contained some phrase - 
sentence which was afterwards interpreted in such a ma ner 
as to make the passage of this law necessary. Just what was 
that ? “i 
Mr. CLAYTON. It does; but it does not at all relate to cases 
where live stock crossed the railroad; it does not relate to that 
at all, but relates entirely to the matter covered by the Carmack 
amendment 
Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Alabama this: What was the phrase in the Carmack amendment 
which afterwards, judicially interpreted, made this measure 
that we have up to-day necessary? What was that phrase? 
Mr. CLAYTON. I had the Judicial Code here a while ago— 
Mr, GREEN of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman from Kan. 
sas, if the gentleman will permit, there was no particular 
phrase. When these cases for damages sustained in interstate 
transportation first came up before the Federal courts op ap 
peal from the State courts the objection was made that the 
State law did not control the right of recovery; but prior to 
the enactment of the Carmack amendment the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that as Congress had not legislated 
with reference to the matter that the State law would govern. 
The Carmack amendment to the interstate-commerce act made 
the initial or first carrier liable to the holder of a bill of lading 
| for any loss or damage to the goods included therein caused 
either by the first carrier or any other to which the goods may 
have subsequently been delivered for further transportation. 
After the passage of this amendment the Supreme Court then 
held that State laws did not apply to this subject, Congress 
having legislated thereon. And it was further decided by the 
lower Federal courts that all cases arising under this amend- 
ment were removable to the Federal courts, as the removal 
statutes provided that all cases which involved a construction 
of any portion of the interstate-commerce acts could be re 
moved to the Federal courts regardless of the amount involved. 
| Mr. CLAYTON. I have not the Carmack Act before me, but 
|I have the Judicial Code. This Judjcial Code, as the gentle 
| man knows, was passed subsequent to the Carmack amendment, 
e Judicial Code undertaking to be a compilation of all such 


it by the 


» and 


laws as the Carmack law and the civil statutes generally that 
might properly come under the designation of a judicial code. 
Section 24 of this code reads: 

That the district court shall have original jurisdiction as follows: 
Of all suits ef a civil mature at commen law or in equity brought in 
the United States, or by any officer thereof authorized by law to sue, or 
between citizens of the same State— 

And so forth and so on— 
or where the matter in controversy exceeds, exclusive of interest and 
costs, the sum or value of $3,000. 

Now, that is per-ectly plain. 

Mr. MURDOCK. So far. ‘ 

Mr. CLAYTON. Then here comes in the proviso: 


Provided, however, That the foregoing provision as to the sum of 
value of 
any of the cases mentioned in the succeeding paragraplis of 
section. 


Now, what is the succeeding? 


tig all sui . ¢ nder any law reguist 
Eighth. Of all suits and proceedings arising und: jurisdiction 


the money in controversy shall not be construed to apply is 


roceedings exclusive 
‘ommerce Court. 


It was that phrase that made the liu! 


ing commerce, except those suits and 
of which has been conferred upon the 


Mr. 
tation? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; and this simple little bill rectifies that. 
so that if the gentleman shipped a carload of cattle from ~ 
home in Kansas and they got to Chicago and by fault of = 
railway injury happened to those cattle or death happen®. 
to those cattle, involving less than $3,000, you can extend ee 
action in the State court and not be subject to having to procee’ 
to the Federal court. anen ten: 6 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am glad the gentleman explainec ™ 
understand it now for the first time. i 

Mr. SHERLEY. Im other words, this bill do 
thought we were doing when we passed the Judicia 
raised the limit from $2,000 to $3,000. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope to see an 
which will prevent jurisdiction om the ground of ad 


MURDOCK. 


does what we 
1 Code and 


itional law passed 
additio verse citise?: 


being a citizen of a Stale 


ship, on the basis of a corporation 
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where it is created, when in fact it is as much a citizen of the 
State where it is doing business as a corporation could be. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I agree with the gentleman on that. Now, I 
Ww ant to say one word more, and then I will yield time. I want 
to say something more, Mr. Speaker, and the remarks of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suurtzey] have suggested it to 


The SPEAKDR. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 
Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 
Mr. MURDOCK. Is the purpose of the corporation in appeal- 5 
ing these cases to the Federal court chiefly to defeat the litigant 
by wearing him out? ’ | 




























me. The surprising thing to those whe have had reason to care- Mr. BORLAND. I think it has been the policy of railroads B 
fully study the Judicial Code is that so few errors were com- | ever since they have had litigation to defeat and wear out the t : 
mitted in that compilation. It may be a wrong construction | litigants. They are inclined and prone to do that under any t 


on the part of the courts. But the courts have so held, and I 
think it is the duty of Congress to rectify the law so that the 
courts can not longer make such rulings as have been made. 
Now I will yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Just one moment further, if the gentile- 
man please? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Surely. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Im just a moment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to suggest to the gentleman that 
this is the process of the recall of judicial decisions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Towa has not yielded 
the floor. 

Mr. MURDOCK. He yielded to me. 

The SPEAKER. He hus no right to yield. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Crayton] has the floor. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Alabama yielded 
a moment to me. 

; The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized for 
two minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Tn answer to the gentleman from) 
Kansas [Mr. Murpock] I will say this, that when these cases | 
for damages in interstate transportation came up before the | 
Federal courts on appeal from the lower courts it was objected | 
that the State courts would have no jurisdiction because it was 
purely an interstate matter, but at that time the ‘Supreme | 
Court of the United States held—that is, prior to the enactment | 
of the Carmack amendment, which has just been read—that 
inasmuch as the Congress ‘had not legislated with reference 
to shipment contracts, the State courts, until ‘Congress had 
enacted that legislation, cowld take jurisdiction; but after the 
passage of the Carmack amendment, assuming jurisdiction over 
bills ef lading and eontracts of shipment, it was said that 
Congress had taken entire jurisdiction of the matter, and the | 
whole matter was put in the control of Congress and was now 
subject to the statutes as am amendment to the interstate com- | 
merce act. That is the situation. 

Mr. CLAYTON. ‘Now, I yield three minutes to the gentleman | 
rom Missouri [Mr. BorLanp]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- | 
LAND] is recognized for three minutes. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr, Speaker, this is a very necessary piece | 
of legislation and ought to pass. "The Carmack amendment gave 
é right of action against the initial carrier for damage to com- 
modities transported in interstate commerce, and that amend- 
meut was carried into the Judicial Code. Tn the form in which 
t got into the Judicial Code in conjunction with the general 
Jurisdictional provisions of the Federal court, the courts have 
construed it to mean that jurisdiction of all cases arising 
— the interstate-commerce law is in the courts of the) 
-nited States, and that cases can be temoved from the State | 
= to the Federal courts regardless of the amount involved. 
“nsequently they take Jurisdiction of all of these cases brought | 
'y Small shippers of Hive stock and other commodities where 
pate ire claimed against the raftroad for losses incurred in 
ont It does not make any difference how small the loss 
re ‘tT may be $100, or $80, or $24—the cases have been removed 
os the State courts te the Federal courts. Manffestly that is a 
steit oppression apon ‘the ‘small shipper of live stock. Tt causes 
a delay, and sometimes entirely consumes in costs the 
alhount of his recovery. 


pretext, and if a claim involves less than $3,000 it ought to be 
tried in ‘the State where it is brouglit, and tried to a final con- 
clusion. rae 

Mr. MURDOOK. Is the gentleman sure that there is no <4 
Phrase in this bill that will defeat that proposition? Vee 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I am not; but the bill seems to be pre- 
pared as carefully as ‘can be, and the Congress is still in session, 

I will remind the gentleman. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
another question ? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? f 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. Be pala 

Mr. GARNER. Is it not a fact that the Federal judges ee 
throughout the country are asking that this legislation be passed be 
in order to velieve them of the litigation that is brought in the te 
Federal courts from all parts of the country? a 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; I know that that is true. is x 

Mr. GARNER. I know that twe Federal judges in my State iberaa 
have called my attention to ‘this legislation and stated that the ieee 
law as it now stands was cluttering up their dockets, and that it 
was absolutely ridiculous to remove ia case involving $100 or $50 : 
from 2 justice's court up te them ‘to be ‘tried, and that there was eho 
meed for this character of legislation. a ne 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not know what the attitude of the Ped- 1 Bet 
‘eral judges is about it, but I know the attitude of the live-stock ee ie 
Shippers, and they are unanimous for this legislation, and also : 
unanimous for a similar piece of legislation which I have intro- ro 
duced and which is before the Interstate Commerce Committee. 
The railroads have put inte their bills of lading a short limita- | 
tion of time within which the shipper must give notice of dam- 
ages and another short and umreasonable length of time in 
which he must bring suit. 

In many cases that time is so short that he can not ascertain 4 
the facts through ‘bis factor or commission merchant or corre- bE Me 
spondent within the time fhat the bill of lading limits him; and f 
the courts have actually decided that on the theory that he ac- 
cepted a lower rate for the transportation of his goods he is 
bound by that time limit in his contract. On the other hand, 
if the railroad company had made a mistake on its side, and 
had quoted ‘him too low a rate, and afterwards concluded that 
it would sue him for the difference between that and the true 
rate, there would be no limitation of time at all against the 
rafiroads up to the ordinary time fixed by the statute of limita- 
tions. But the reilroads have put a limitation of 90 days within 
which a live-stock shipper or small shipper of any commodities 
transported in interstate commerce must ascertain the facts, 
serve notice, and bring suit if he expects to hold the carricr. I 
have a bill te remedy that. I am sorry it can net be embraced 
in the same section, because it remedies a defect of the inter- 
state-commerce law. 

As to this particular measure, I think there ought to be a 
unanimous vote in favor of ft. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman yield me two minutes? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I yield to the genfleman from New York two 
minutes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, it is very curious that Congress 
always tries to lay the blame for its blenders on somebotly else. 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Muspock] thinks the corpora- at 
tions wanted to wear people out. I do not think any corpora- 3] 
tion had the slightest idea that this Carmack amendment would : dae 
be put in fhat bill until Congress passed it. The gentleman | ee 
from Alabama assumed that the decision of the court was : 
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he. have mtroduced, I will say, an passing, a bill exactly of ‘this|| wrong. Yet there is not 2 man ‘in this House who will read the a 
sn hature, Hi. R. 10815, ait the request of the livestock ship- | language of that Carmack amendment and the law to which it a7 
io ~ the Southwest. Befere my bill was considered this bill | was applicable— : Oya 
prone en pissed by the Senate, and I am ‘heartily in favor of'this| Mr. MADDEN. Except the lawyers. : ; ie 

diction of 1 If the Federal courts are to continue to take juris- Mr. PAYNE. There is not a man who will read it who wii ag 


to hel ese small cases, they will meed:a justice of the peace | not come to the conclusion that the court was correct in its de- 
en . them out, er a Federal commissioner to try ithese little, 

vith eee it is utterly impossible for the Pederal courts, 
These _cUsimess they dave, to try these little damage cases. | 
rapidly oe for damages in shipment have been accumelating | 
ent yin the Southwest and West under this Carmack :amend- 


Mr m 1c 
" MURDOCK. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


cision. In other words, the blunder was made by the Congress : om 
of the United States, and this is simply an effort to correct that ee 
blunder. That is al) there is of it. be 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I have already said that I 
would ask to print the report of the House committee on the 
similar Flouse bill, H. R. 9994, and I ask that it be printed as 
ia part of my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to print as a part of his remarks the report of the 
House committee on the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 9994) to amend section 24, chapter 2, of the Judicial Code 
of the United States, report the same back with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

In the law fixing the jurisdiction of the circuit courts of the United 
States it was originally provided that in a suit brought by a citizen of 
one State in the courts of that State against a citizen of another State 
the cause may be removed upon petition of the latter from the State 
court to the circuit court of the United States, provided “the amount 
in dispute, exclusive of costs, exceeds the sum or value of $500,” 

By the act of August 13, 1888, the amount was increased to $2,000, 
so that causes could not be removed unless the amount in controversy 
exceeded $2,000. 

Subsequently the amount was again increased to $3,000. 

It is well known that this limitation of the right of removal is of 
especial value in suits against railroads, especially the large companies 
whose lines extend through many States and whose “ citizenship” is 
held to be in the State from which the company’s charter was obtained. 
In actions brought against the company in a State through which the 
line runs, and probably in which the plaintiff lives, and the injury or 
loss occurred, suits brought for trivial amounts could be transferred 
from the State to the United States courts, on the motion of the rail- 
road company, were it not for this limitation of the right of remoyal 
to amounts exceeding $3,000. 

In the Judicial Code, enacted March 8, 1911, and in force since Janu- 
ary 1, 1912, wherein the laws affecting the removal of causes from 
State to United States courts were revised and codified, it was pro- 
vided (ch. 2, sec. 24) that the district courts shall have original juris- 
diction “ where the matter in controversy exceeds, exclusive of interest 
and costs, the sum or value of $3,000” and “is between citizens of 
different States.” ; 

That would have left the law substantially as it was. But at the 
close of this first paragraph of section 24 is the following proviso: 

“Provided, however, That the foregoing provision as to the sum or 
value of the matter in controversy shall not be construed to apply to 
any of the cases mentioned in the succeeding paragraph of this section.” 

Paragraph 8 of the section provides: 

“Of all suits and proceedings arising under any law regulating com- 
merce,” 

So that the statute taken together is to the effect that in cases 
brought by a citizen of one State against another no right of removal 
exists unless the amount in controversy exceeds $3,000, except in “ suits 
and proceedings arising under any law regulating commerce.” In all 
such cases the right of removal would exist, no matter what the amount 
in controversy was. 

It is not likely the effect was intended which a literal application of 
this latest utterance of the legislative power gives. For it makes of no 
value the limitation of amount in the right of removal in nearly all 
cases against the railroads. 

In Adams Express Co. v. Croninger (226 U. S., 491) it was held that 
section 20 of the interstate-commerce act as amended by the act of 
June 29, 1906, abrogates all State and common law liabilities on inter- 
state shipments of property. If in any case this statute does not give 
the plaintiff the right of recovery, he has none. That being true, all 
cases against railroad companies for loss or damage on interstate ship- 
ments of necessity must arise under a “law regulating commerce.” 

It follows that in all cases when the controversy arises as to an 
interstate contract for carriage, no matter what the amount in dispute, 
they = be tried in the United States courts under the !aw as it now 
stands. 

The condition of the law and the repeal by the Judicial Code of the 
limitation on the right of removal was not called to the attention of 
the bar and the courts until May 14, 1913, when Judge Amidon handed 
down the decision of McGoon v. Northern Pacific Railway Co., United 
States District Court of North Dakota, reported in 204 Federal Re- 
porter, 998. 

In that case several separate actions were brought against the Nerth- 
ern Pacific Railway Co. for damage to live stock shipped by plaintiffs 
on defendant's road from North Dakota and Montana to Chicago. In 
no action was the amount in controversy $3,000. The suits were re- 
moved on defendant’s petiticn from the State to the United States 
court, and in that court a motion was made to remand the suits te the 
State court— 

1. Because the amount in controversy is less than $3,000, the sum 
required to justify their removal. 

2. Because the suits did not involve a Federal question. 

It was held that a suit by a shipper against a railroad company to 
recover for damages or injury to property while being transported in 
interstate commerce is one arising under the interstate-commerce act 
as amended, of which a Federal district court is given exclusive origi- 
nal jurisdiction by the Judicial Code, which confers jurisdiction on such 
courts of all suits and proceedings arising under any law regulating 
commerce; and such a suit is removable under section 28, without 
regard to the amount involved. 

The motions to remand were denied. 

Since this decision was published hundreds of cases, many of them 
involving small amounts, have been removed. Every day now cases 
are removed at the instance of the defendant railroad companies when 
the amount in controversy is less than $3,000. 

An attorney writes: 

“Under the recent construction given to paragraph 8, section 24, 
chapter 2, of the Judicial Code of the United States, the railroad com- 
panies are permitted to transfer all cases brought for damages on 
account of delay or injury to shipment of goods, regardless of the 
amount in controversy. ow this operates was demonstrated at our 
Federal court, where a little justice of the peace case from Eildon was 
transferred to the District Court of the United States for trial. We do 
not believe that Congress ever intended that cases of this character 
should all be tried in the Federal court. It is a hardship and an in- 
justice to require a person whose claim is small to go into the Federal 
court to litigate it,’’ 

Another writes: 

“I have a case which is transferred to the United States court where 
the matter in controversy is less than $500. Under the law as it is 
now construed if a person ships 30 cents’ worth of apples across a 
State line and they are injured he must bring his suit for damages in 
a United States court.” 
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Another larres with a very extensive practice writes: 

“ So far as I know all district judges are now removing causes h 
an interstate shipment is involved, no matter how small the Fis ~~ 
in controversy.” ount 

A trial judge of a State court writes: 

“TI have followed Judge Amidon’s decision with reluct 
removed all cases regardless of the amount involved. 
is changed I see no way to avoid it, and it will work 
and be very burdensome to shippers.” 

Another judge writes: 

“I was compelled to remove a suit from my court to the 
States court in which the plaintiff claimed a damage of $100, by 
of injury to horses in transit from Mount Ayr to Chicayo. 
want to follow Judge Amidon’s decision, but found upon e 
of the present provisions of the law that there was no w 

Another lawyer writes: 

“At a recent term of district court here 10 cases in which | appeared 
for plaintiffs were removed to the Federal court. In one of these Cases 
a lady shipped her household effects from Red Oak, Iowa, to a point 
in Montana. Subsequently she concluded to remain in lowa, and 
ordered her goods reshipped. When received several boxes had heen 
opened and much clothing stolen. The furniture was so badly damaged 
and broken as to be worthless. The railway company refused to allow 
her claim and she brought suit in the State court. The railway company 
removed it to the United States court. She is poor and will be unable 
to prosecute the case and must lose her claim.” 

nother case: 

A farmer ships a carload of cattle for feeding. In transferring from 
the soos yards to the car the company’s employees allow a steer to 
escape. ult is brought and the case is transferred to the United 
States courts. 

A railroad lawyer, who has no sympathy with such procedure, says 
that more than 250 cases have been removed in the State of Iowa alone 
since Judge Amidon’s decision, 

An lIowa lawyer writes: 

“We have had a number of cases against railroads for clients who 
have bona fide claims for damages, and under prescnt conditions we 
have to tell them to take their loss and say nothing about it, for they 
can not afford to take their witnesses, hire attorneys, and travel over 
100 miles to the United States court at Sioux City when the amount 
is one or two hundred dollars.” 

Another writes: 

“I see no relief for the shipper of small articles unless the law is 
changed, for it will not pay to take each little individual case of Joss 
to the Federal courts. e railroads, knowing this, refuse to pay, and 
thus a great loss in the aggregate occurs. Certainly this is not justice 
nor fair play.” 

Many others might be given, but enough has been quoted to show 
conditions as they a exist and the necessity for speedy action. 

It is to remedy this and to restore the limitation as it existed before 
the adoption of the present Judicial Code that this act is proposed. 

As introduced it is as follows: 

The first provision inserts after the last line of the first paragraph 
of section 24 the words “ except as provided in paragraph 8,” so that 
the proviso will read: 

“ Provided, however, That the foregoing provision as to the sum or 
value of the matter in controversy shall not be construed to apply to 
any of the cases mentioned in the succeeding paragraphs of this sec 
tion, except as provided in poreqrens 8.” 

The second provision of the bill strikes out the words “ except those 
suits and proceedings, exclusive jurisdiction of which has been conferred 
upon the Commerce Court "—this because the exception is no longer 
necessary since the Commerce Court has been abolished. 

In lieu of the words thus stricken is the proviso proposed, so that 
the eighth paragraph of section 24 shall read as follows: , 

“Of all suits and proceedings arising under any law regulating com- 
merce: Provided, however, t in suits now pending or hereafter 
brought in State courts based upon contract or agreement for trans 
portation, or for failure to perform a duty imposed by law to ~~ 
or property, or for delay, injury, damage, or loss to any property in the 
earriage, transporting, receiving, and delivery thereof, against any com- 
mon carrier, railroad, or transportation company, and where the ee 
in controversy, exclusive of interest and costs, is less than $3,000, the 
jurisdiction shall be and remain in said State court until final determt 
nation, and shall not be transferred on motion or otherwise to any Col 
of the United States,” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. eis 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. => 

On motion of Mr. Crayton, a motion to reconsider the vole 
by which the bill was passed was ordered to lie on the table. 

By unanimous consent, the bill H. R. 9994 was ore red to le 
on the table. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
those gentlemen who have spoken on this bill hav 
lege of extending their remarks in the RecorD. ae 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. —_ nd 
asks unanimous consent that those Members who made — 
on the bill which has just passed the House have the privilet 
of extending their remarks in the Recor». : 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Reserving the right to object, 
that the remarks which will be printed will reiate | 
ject matter of these bills. 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman have spokell 
asks unanimous consent that all gentlemen “er use, be per 
on the railroad bill, which has just passed the oe abject. 
mitted to extend their remarks in the Record 0” 

Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think 
a limit on the time. : 

Mr. TOWNER. Make it five legislative days. 
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The SPEAKER. Within five legislative days. Is there ob- 


jet tion? 


phere was no objection. 
POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 


\Mr. MOON, from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
roads, reported a Dill (HL, R. 11338) making appropriations for 
the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1915, and for other purposes, which was read a 
frst and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report (No. 165), ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. . Mr, Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
n the bill. 
on SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
rorp] reserves all points of order. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, on account of the absence of two 
or three members of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, and the desire of others to postpone the consideration of 
this bill for a short while, I give notice that it will not be 
called up for consideration until next Thursday. 

Mr, STEENERSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to file the views of the minority on this bill. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, at. the request of a member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Samvurer W. 
suiTH], 1 desire to give him an opportunity to file minority 
y.ews on this bill, 

Mr. STEENERSON, I will file my views to-morrow. 

Mr. MOON. The minority, I think, will file separate views. 

The SPEAKER, The eman from Minnesota [Mr. Strrern- 
rrson}] asks unanimous consent to file his views on this bill, 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Samvrr W. 
SuirH] have the right to file his views. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I ask unanimous consent that all members 
of the committee who desire to do so may avail themselves of 
the privilege of filing minority views. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that every member of the committee who desires 
to do so have leave to file his views. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT, 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 45 


minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 13, 1914, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, executive comnmunications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on examination and 
survey of Oklawaha River to Lake Dora, Fla. (H. Doe. No. 
514) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustration: 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on examination and 
survey of Richmond Harbor, Cal. (H. Doc. No. 515); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
With illustration. 

8. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 

Tansinitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
on 'n the case of the Trustees Baptist Church of Bloom- 

“ld, Ky., v. The United States (Hl. Dec. No. 519) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

a A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
‘o—_ a certified copy of the findings of fact in the case 
= — A. Kinnaird, administratrix of the estate of William 
- inaind, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 520); to the 

“mmittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 
tailed letter from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting a de- 
— statement of expenses of officers and employees of the 
ent of Labor im attending and conventions 
Xo st en —_ June 30 to December 1, 1918 (H. Doc. 

: }, e Com Departmen 
__ and ordered apt ton omage ry Pont ; 
./ a mane from the Secretary of the Treasury, inviting at- 
eas ~ the urgent need of an appropriation for special 
lene emical and metaboli¢ studies of pellagra (H. Doe. No. 
prtuted © Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 


7. A letter from th gress 
e Librarian of Congress, transmitting a 
fetatled statement of all expenses of attendance of officers or 
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employees of the Library of Congress at meetings or conventions 
that have been incurred from June 30, 1913, to December 1, 
1913 (H. Doc. No. 574); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
statement of expenses incurred by officers and employees of the 
Department of Commerce in attending meetings or conventions 
of societies and associations during the period from June 380 
to December 1, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 561); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Department of Commerce and ordered to 
be printed. 

9. A letter from the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, transmitting a copy of a report by the auditor of 
the District of Columbia showing the expenses incurred and 
paid by the District of Columbia for certain of its employees in 
attending meetings of associations or conventions under au- 
thority of the commissioners from June 30 to December 1. 1913 
(H. Doc. No, 575); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the acting superintendent of the 
State, War, and Navy Department Building, submitting an esti- 
mate of appropriations in the sum of $5,000 for fuel, lights, re- 
pairs, and miscellaneous items for the new Navy Department 
annex for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 
566); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

11. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of Com- 
merce submitting certain estimates of appropriation for the 
service of the Coast and Geodetic Survey for the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 567); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Acting Superintendent State, 
War, and Navy Department Buildings, submitting urgent esti- 
mates of appropriations required for the new Navy Department 
Annex for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914 
(H. Doc. No. 565); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a 
schedule of papers and documents which are not needed in the 
transaction of public business and which have no permanent value 
or historical interest (H. Doc. No. 576); to the Committee on 
Disposition of Useless Dxecutive Papers and ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Attorney General sub- 
mitting an urgent estimate of deficiency in the appropriation for 
rent of court rooms, United States courts, for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1914 (H. Doe. No. 564); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

15. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of State submitting 
urgent estimates of appropriations required by the Department 
of State during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. 
No. 563); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered te 
be printed. 

16. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
copy of a communication from certain steamship companies re- 
lating to a provision for the safeguarding of the coast of 
Alaska (H. Doc. No. 577); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

17. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
copies of reports, together with maps, from the superintendent 
in charge of the Shoshone Indian. School and the assistant 
engineer of the Shoshone irrigation project, in Wyoming, per- 
taining to the construction of roads and bridges on the Wind 
River Reservation (H. Doc. No. 516); to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

18. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination of 
Au Gres River, Mich. (H. Doc. No. 517); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

19. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on examination of 
New York Harbor, N. Y., Upper Bay, and plan and estimate 
of cost of improvement, with a view to improving channel 
opposite anchorage grounds (H. Doc. No. 518); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
illustration. 

20. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conelusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims, relating to the vessel sloop liza, in the cases 
of Charles T. Lovering,; administrator of Joseph Taylor, v. The 
United States, and John H. Moriarty, administrator of James 
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Scott, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 558); to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

21. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims, relating to the vessel brig Rensalaer, in the 
cases of Joseph Ogden, surviving executor, etc., of Jane Ann 
Ferrers, v. The United States, and in other cases (H. Doc. No. 
5830): to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

22. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a communication from the Auditor for the Post Office 
Department submitting a list of postmasters found to be in- 
debted to the Government in the fiscal year ended June 30, 19138, 
and who on December 29, 1913, had not paid the amounts due 
into the Treasury of the United States (H. Doc. No. 568); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department 
and ordered to be printed. 

23. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims, relating to the vessel ship Jefferson, in the 
case of Charles T. Levering, administrator of Joseph Taylor, v. 
The United States (H. Doc. No. 554); to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

24. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims, relating to the vessel schooner Bellona, in the 
case of Elijah K. Hubbard, administrator of Jacob Sebor, »v. 
The United States (H. Doc. No. 546); to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

25. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims, relating to the vessel schooner John, in the 
case of Ludlow Ogden, administrator of George Barneswall, v. 
The United States (H. Doe. No. 545); to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

26. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel ship Pigou, in the case 
of Elijah H. Hubbard, administrator of Jacob Sebor, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 553); to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

27. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Gideon, in the 
cases of George Haskell, administrator de bonis non of Solomon 
Haskell, v. The United States, and Eben B. Foster and Augustus 
F. Lemon, administrator of Ignatius Haskell, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 544); to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

28. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, trans 
niitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel brig Jay, in the cases of 
Charles T. Lovering, administrator of Joseph Taylor, v. The 
United States, and Charles F. Hunt, administrator of Joseph 
Russell, surviving partner of Jeffrey & Russell, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 529); to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

29. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Mercury, in the 
case of Brooks Adams, administrator of Peter C. Brooks, v. 
The United States (H. Doc. No. 543); to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

30. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims relating to. the vessel brig Sally, in the case of 
Brooks Adams, administrator of Peter C. Brooks, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 528); to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

31. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims, relating to the yessel schooner Richmond, 
in the cases of R. Manson Smith, administrator of Francis 
Smith, v, The United States, and Henry A. T. Granbery, 
administrator of John Granbery, v. The United States (H. 
Doc. No. 542); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed, 

32. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
tiag the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims, relating to the vessel brig Esperanza, in the 
ecse of Elijah K. Hubbard, administrator of Jacob Sebor, »v. 
The United States (H. Doc, No, 527); to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

33. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims, relating to -the vessel ship Joseph; in the 
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cases of T, B. Bleecher, J. R. and Oharles ©, Leary 
of the New York Insurance Co., v, The United States a 
Augustus W. Clason, administrator, ete., of Isaac Clason = 
The United States (H. Doc, No. 550); to the Committees = 
Claims and ordered to be printed. = 

34. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims. transmit 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims, relating to the vessel schooner Benevolence 
in the case of Isaac H, Coffin, administrator of Abiel Woog my 
The United States (H, Doc. No. 541); to the Committee’ on 
Claims and ordered to be printed, 

35. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims, relating to the vessel ship Diana, in the Cases 
of Hlijah K. Sebor, administrator of Jacob Sebor, v. The Unite 
States, and Richard Delafield, administrator of John Delafiel 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 549); to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

36. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit. 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Two Friends 
in the case of Robert Hartshorne, administrator of Richard 
Hartshorne, surviving partner of Rhinelander, Hartshorne & (Co, 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 540) ; to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

37. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit. 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Adventure, in 
the case of John H. Maynadier, administrator of Jeremiah 
Yellott, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 539); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

38. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transuit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Atlantic, in the 
cases of Charles T. Lovering, administrator of Joseph Taylor, v. 
The United States, and Charles T. Lovering, administrator of 
Joseph Taylor, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 538) ; to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

39. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transwit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Lark, in the 
ease of Charles T. Lovering, administrator of Joseph Taylor, t. 
The United States (H. Doe. No. 537); to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. . 

40. A letter from the clerk ofthe Court of Claims, transmit 
ting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French spo- 
liation claims relating to the vessel sloop liza, in the case of 
Charles T. Lovering, administrator of Joseph Taylor, v. The 
United States, and in other cases (H. Doc. No. 551); to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

41. A letter from the clerk of thé Court of Claims, transmit: 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the Freneh 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel brig Recovery, the 
case of Eliza N. Blunt and Bliza 8. Blunt, adininistratrices 
of John Sinclair, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 5-6); 
the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

42. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims. (ransuilt- 
ting the findings of fact and the conclusions of law in the I rench 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel brig Pea'!, in the ne 
of the President and Directors of the Insurance Co. of North 
America v. The United States and Ezra Bander, adminiatrass 
of Philip Case, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 525) ; to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. | ¥ 

43. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transu 
ting the findings of fact and the conclusions of law in the f ee 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Molly Far ~ 
in the case of the Insurance Co, of the State of Pennsylvanin > 
The United States (H. Doc. No. 536); to the Committee © 
Claims and ordered to be printed. smit- 

44, A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, — 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in he a 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel brig Hiram, in t . The 
of William A. M. Fuller, administrator of John west Con 
United States and in other cases (H. Doc. No. 524) ; to the 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. nit. 

45. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, aon 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law a in the 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner d . te The 
cases of William Bush, administrator of Thomas a the Cour 
United States and in other cases (H. Doc. No. 585) ; 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. ngmit- 

46. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Clatms och 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law ts er, in the 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel sloop © ooreolt . 
cases of Brooks Adams, administrator of Peter © 
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The United States, and in other cases (H. Doc. No. 557); to 
the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

47. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel brig Industry, in the 
case of James G. Freeman, receiver of the Boston Marine Insur- 
ance Co., 0. The United States (H. Doe. No: 523); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

48, A letter — a of a a = Sake 
‘ne the findings o et and conclusions of law in the Frene 
vpaliation claims relating to the vessel brig Luna, in the cases 
of Henry B. = ae = Shi ete oe 
inited States and in other cases (H. Doc. No. 522) ; to the Com- 
wisten on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

49. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of —_ -_ ee - law — French 
gpoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Industry, in 
the cases of sr oe no of Jeremiah 
Nelson, v. The Unit tates and in other cases (H. Doc. No. 
534); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

30. A letter fname o _ of " age _ Claims, transmit- 
ing the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel ship Commerce, in the 
cases of Eliza mes co adeeieaneie of Benjamin Frothing- 
ham, v. The United States and in other cases (H. Doc. No. 548) ; 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

51, A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Delight in the 
cases of wie S. meres paminiotaiaes - Henry Pratt, sur- 
yiving partner of Pratt ntzing, v. e United States, and in 
other cases (H. Doe. No. 533) ; te the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

52. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel ship Ann and Mary in the 
cases of Louise A. Starkweather, administratrix of Richard D. 
Hallett, v. The United States, and in other cases (H. Doc. No. 
552); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

53. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel schooner Three Friends 
in oe cases of Brooks Adams, administrator of Peter C. Brooks, 
v, The United States, and in other cases (H. Doc. No. 532); to 
the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

_o4 A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
Spoliation claims relating to the vessel brig Jris in the cases of 
John ©. Hollister, administrator of Thomas Ward, v. The United 
— and a cases (H. Doc. No. 521); to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

00. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ling the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims relating to the vessel sloop Rising Sun in the 
Tor te —_ K. re ee of ees Sebor, v. 

rhe Unitec tes, and in other cases (H. Doc. No. ); to the 
aa aa - —— and ordered to be printed. 

_¥0. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
one — relating to the vessel ship Polly, in the case of 
Joseph S. Webster, administrator of Thomas Webster, v. The 
United States (H. Doe. No. 547); to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

ot. A letter from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
‘ing the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
‘polation claims relating to the vessel schooner Chance, in the 
ewan a - yer ig Re era nae er Williams, v. 

He d States an rt Galpin, administrator of Hahn 
Woodhouse, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 531); to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 
wad a si oe: —_ of ie * Court a Claims, transmit- 

oy dings 0: conclusions of law in the French 
wanton claims relating to the vessel sloop Catherine, in the 
The of Henry J. Dubois, administrator of John Peterson, »v, 
- United States and in other cases (H. Doe. No. 555); to the 
oe on Claims and ordered to be printed. 
oui ‘etter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
= ~ io Doe seca better protection of national military 
and ordered to be pela” the Committee on Military Affairs 

“0. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
iitting copy of a communication of the Secretary of War, sub- 
uitting a supplementary. estimate of a ation for the 
oo of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 562) ; 

1¢ Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 
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61. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a report of the Auditor for the State and Other Depart- 
ments showing officers and administrative departments and 
officers of the Government delinquent in rendering or transmit- 
ting accounts or in payment of balances for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 569) ; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the State Department and ordered to be printed. 

62. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a report of the Auditor of the Interior Department 
showing delinquencies of officers of said department in render- 
ing or transmitting their accounts for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 570); to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Interior Department and ordered to be printed. 

63. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a report from the Anditor of the Navy Department 
showing delinquencies in the accounts of disbursing officers of 
the Navy for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 
571); to the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Depart- 
ment and ordered to be printed, 

64. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a report from the Auditor of the War Department 
showing in detail delinquencies of accounting officers in War 
Department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doe. 
No. 572); to the Committee on Expenditures in the War De- 
partment and ordered to be printed. 

65. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a report from the Auditor of the Treasury Department 
showing delinquencies of accounting officers of the Treasury 
Department and undeposited balances for the fiscal year 1913 
(H. Doc, No, 573); to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department and ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred sundry bills of the House, reported in lieu 
thereof the bill (H. R. 11269) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, accompanied by a report (No. 164), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9854) 
granting a pension to Ruth B. Hering, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 11270) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Sparta, Ill.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11271) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Herrin, Ill.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11272) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to donate to Alva Post, No. 28, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Oklahoma, Alva, Okla., 
two cannon or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11273) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to Grant Post, No. 1, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Okla., two canonn or 
fieldpieces ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 11274) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to cause to be struck and issued to each of 
the officers, men of the Navy and Marine Corps, serving on the 
U. 8. S. Kearsarge, United States Navy, at the time of her en- 
counter with the Alabama, a medal commemorative of such 
service; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HINEBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 11275) to enlarge, ex- 
tend, remodel, etc., post-office building at Rockford, [ll.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 11276) to provide for 
reimbursing rural free-delivery carriers of the mails for expenses 
incurred in providing and maintaining equipments used in the 
discharge of their official duties to the extent of 25 per cent of 
their monthly compensation ; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 11277) to provide a keeper's 
house for the lighthouse keeper at Crown Point, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Sy Mr. DAL®: A bill (H. R. 11278) to reguiate the payment 
of salaries of clerks in the sea post service; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 11279) to provide for the 
taxation of intangible personal property in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 11280) providing for the 
completion of the Bronx River (New York City) improve- 
ment; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (BH. R. 11281) making an appropriation 
to repair and build a levee around the national cemetery in 
Pulaski County, Ill.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 11282) anu- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the city of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., one condemned bronze gun and three pyramids 
of shell: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of Florida: A bill (H. R. 11283) to authorize 
the construction of a bridge across the navigable waters of St. 
Andrews Bay; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11284) to relinquish the title of the United 
States to certain land in the city of Pensacola, Fla., te Agnes 
Moore, widow of the late James Wilkins; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LIEB: A bill (H. RB. 11285) providing for the appoint- 
ment of a board of survey for the purpose of selecting a suitable 
site for a naval armor plant at or near Pvansville, Ind., and 
submitting an estimate of the cost thereof; to the Committee 
en Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 11286) to authorize certain 
changes in homestead allotments of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians in Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DALH: A bill (BH. R. 11287) providing for the ap- 
pointment of a board of survey for the purpose of selecting a 
suitable site for a naval armor plant at or near the navy yard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and submitting an estimate of the cost thereon; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GREGG: A bill (H. R. 11288) toe establish a marine 
fish-cultural station in the State of Texas in the vicinity of Gal- 
veston; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and [Fish- 
eries, 

$y Mr. SCULLY: A bill (HL RB. 11289) authorizing a survey. 
with a view to protection of the beach at and near Seabright, 
N. J., and for other purpeses; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. RB. 11290) providing for the 
payment of pensions monthly; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

3y Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 11291) for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a public building at Blytheville, Ark. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H.-R. 11292) making an appro- 
priation for the improvement of the Cumberland River; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11293) providing for the establishment of a 
Bureau of Public Highways, and for the cooperation. of the Na- 
tional Government in the construction, improvement, and main- 
tenance of public roads and highways in the several States; to 
the Committee on Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11294) providing for the appointment of a 
beard of survey for the purpose of selecting a suitable site 
for a naval armor plant at or near Paducah, Ky., and submit- 
ti.g an estimate of the cost thereof; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (HB. R. 11295) to authorize a 
survey of the waters between Staten Island and Hoffman Island 
in the lower New York Bay, N. Y., for the purpose of epening 
a channel therein for the benefit of navigation: to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Utah: A bill (BH. B. 11296) appropriat- 
ing the sum of $50,000 to the State of Utah, to reimburse said 
State for money paid to members of Territorial militia for 
service rendered in suppressing of Indian hostilities in. the 
Territory of Utah prior to the year 1873; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11297). providing for the removal of ob- 
structions from Green and Grand Rivers, in the State of Utah, 
and making appropriation for the same; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. BR. 11298) providing for the con- 
struetion and equipment of a storehouse at Benicin Arsenal, 
State of California ; to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (HM. R. 11299) to enlarge, extend, 
and make additions to, fireproof, and further improve the post- 
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office building at Shenandoah, Iowa; to the Committee on Pubic 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. KNTTNER: A bill (H. R. 11300) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to issue field gun and mount to San Diego 
Army and Navy Academy ; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. 11801) providing for adqi. 
tional equipment at the Puget Sound Naval Station; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. AVIS: A bill (H. RB. 11302) to amend section 1104 of 
the Code of Law for the District of Columbia ; to the Commit. 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11308) to amend section 826 of the Code 
of Law for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on tie 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 11304) to acquire a site 
for a public building at Hartford, Conn.; to the Committee oy 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 11305) to prevent postmas. 
ters who were soldiers of the Civil and Spanish Wars frow being 
discharged without cause or on account of age, and to exempt 
them from civil-service examinations; to the Committee op 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 11306) to provide for enlarg. 
ing the United States building at Findlay, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BARTON: A bill (H. R. 11808) to provide for the 
erection or purchase of an armor-plate factory; to the Com. 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11309) to authorize and 
legalize the exchange of certain lands between the United States 
and the State of Idaho; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 11310) providing for a second 
homestead entry where the entryman has purchased by competi- 
tive bid for a price equivalent to $5 or more per acre; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. STERENERSON: A bill (H. R. 11311) to amend sec. 
tions 3283 and 3243 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relative to internal-revenue taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (HB. R. 11812) to permit the Secretary 
of War to issue, without expense to the United States, for use 
in target practice, magazine rifles and appendages therefor; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (HB. R. 11313) to provide for mobile 
defense for Pacific coast ports; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLETT (by request): A bill (H. R. 11314) to 
prevent the disturbance by undue immigration of the scale of 
wages and of the social and conditions of the popula- 
tion of the United States and to prevent the evasion of the immi- 
gration, naturalization, and sanitary laws and regulations; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 11315) providing for the 
erection of a public building at Gaylord, in the State of Micb- 
igan; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11316) 
providing for the employment of an engineer to take charge of 
the work for controlling the flood waters of the Puyallup, White, 
and Stuck Rivers, and other streams in King and Pierce Coun- 
ties, State of Washington; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H. R. 11317) to increase the limit of 
cost of the United States post-office building at Newcastle, Ind. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. BR. 11518) av 
thorizing the sale of lands in Lyman County, 8. Dak.; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 11819) making an appre 
priation. for rebuilding, improving, and strengthening the lev 
on the Mississippi River at Columbus, Ky.; to the Commit 
on Rivers and Harbors. the 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11820) making an appropriation for 1 
rebuilding, improvement, and ing of the levee = = 
Mississippi River at Hickman, Ky.; to the Committee 00 iver: 
and Harbors. ing for the 

By Mr. OLDFIBLD: A bill ¢H. RB. 11821) — 7 
registration of designs; to the Committee on - 

By Mr. McCOY: A bill (H. R. 11822) to regulate the a 
of bank directorships, and for other purposes; to the Comm 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (ER. 


11323) to amend section 1 of 
an act entitled “An act to protect trade and commerce 4 
unlawful restraints and monopolies” ; te the Committee 0” the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 11324) authorizing the dis 
oaal of a portion of the Fort Bidwell Indian School, California ; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. Zn 

ry Mr. TEN BYCK: A bill (H. R. 11325) to authorize the 
reconstruction of the existing toll bridge across the Hudson 
river at Troy, in the State of New York, and the maintenance 
of the bridge so reconstructed; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11326) for the improvement of the Narrows 
of Lake Champlain, N. Y. and Vt.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Ry Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 11827) to repeal “An act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
states,” approved July 1, 1898, amendments approved February 
= 1903, and June 15, 1906; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Ry Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 11328) providing for the 
holding of the United States District and Circuit Courts at 
Hugo, Okla.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEVY: A bill (H. R. 11329) to transfer the Army 
transport service from the War Department to the Navy De- 
partment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11330) reestablishing the grade of vice 
admiral in the Navy of the United States; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (HL. R. 11331) to repeal an act regu- 
lating the construction of bridges across the Muskingum River 
in Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CRAMTON; A bill CH. R. 11332) to amend section 
46 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended 
by act of February 16, 1885, as amended by act of March 23, 
i065, as amended by act of June 19, 1906; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

ly Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 11333) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to enter into contract for use by the Govern- 

ent of dry docks at Hunters Point, San Francisco, Cal.; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 11384) to construct and equip 

siuall tender and barge for use in the eighth lighthouse district ; 

o the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 11335) providing 
for an additional associate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (H. R. 11336) to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase and trans- 
port to Alaska for breeding purposes a band of yaks, and making 
in appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A*bill (H. R. 11337) to pro- 
hibit threats, expressed or implied, by employers of labor calcu- 
lated to influence the political actions of workmen or employees 
in congressional elections; to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

_ By Mr. MOON: A bill CH. R. 11338) making appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

iy Mr. CLARK of Florida; Resolution (H. Res. 361) making 
certain inquiries from the Secretary of the Treasury; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 362) requesting 
the President of the United States, if not incompatible with the 
public interest, to furnish the House of Representatives with 
certain information ; te the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

_ Also, a resolution (H. Res. 363) making certain inquiries 

f _ the Secretary of the Treasury; to the Committee on Indian 

ATAITS, 

_ By Mr. HINEBAUGH: Resolution (H. Res. 364) direct- 

‘ng the Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate the 

New York Central, Michigan Central, and Lake Shore & Michi- 

si Southern Railway as to interlocking directorates and inter- 

oe D cae eee control ; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 

x ommeree, 

. By Mr. FOSTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 185) authoriz- 
ing the President to withdraw public lands containing carnotite, 
eicublende, or other radium-bearing ores and minerals; to the 
vinittee on Mines and Mining. 
or FERRIS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 186) authoriz- 
7 : ‘e Secretary of the Interior to withdraw from entry any 
eis ‘nds containing radium ; to the Committee on Mines and 
the pat, NELSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 187) to direct 
daily edition 
rinting, 


rinter to prepare a brief table of contents for the 
8 of the CoNGRESSIONAL RecorD; to the Committee on 
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By Mr. BARTLETT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 188) to con- 


tinue in effect the provisions of the act of March 0, 1906 (Stat. L., 
vol. 34, p. 56); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. BRITTEN : Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 189) directing 


the Secretary of War to permit the city of Chicago to erect 
permanent bridges across the Chicago River; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 11269) granting pensions 


and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of said war; to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 11339) granting an in- 


crease of pension to William Marvin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11340) granting an increase of pension to 


Theodore Frazer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11341) granting an increase of pension to 


Newton S. Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11342) granting an increase of pension to 


Lyman R. Blossom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11343) to remove the 


charge of desertion from the military record of Jean Petit; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. AVIS: A bill (H. R. 11344) granting an increase of 


pension to Levi W. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 11345) granting a pension 


to Mark Curtsinger; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11346) granting a pension to Nettie L. 


Saunders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11347) to remove the charge of desertion 


from the name of Ellery P. Roberts; to the Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs. 
By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 11348) granting an increase 


of pension to Harriet BD. Payne; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 11349) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Mary E. Meehan; to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 11350) to place the name of 
Capt. George W. Abel upon the unlimited retired list of the 


Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11351) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. Rr. 11352) for the relief of 
Samuel T. King; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 11353) granting an increase of pension to 
Elmer R. Chamness; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11354) granting a pension to George W. 
Sharp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11355) granting an increase of pension to 
R. M. C. Gavin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11356) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph H. Rudrow ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 11357) for the relief of A. H. 
Thompson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11858) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Agner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R 11359) extending the provi- 
sions of the act of March 5, 1891 (26 Stat. L., p. 851), to the 
claim of the estate of Montford T. Johnson, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11360) granting an 
increase of pension to Nathan J. Kilby; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 11361) granting an increase 
of pension to George HB. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11362) granting an increase of pension to 
S. B. Bohanan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas: A bill (H. R, 11363) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to George M. Trickey; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11364) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 11365) granting a pension to 
Julian C. McClure; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11366) granting an increase of pension ‘to 
William Yandell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11367) granting a pension | 


to Kate H. Vosburgh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11368) ‘granting a pension to ‘Mary A. 
June; to the ‘Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 113699 granting an increase of pension to 
Lyman Rutherford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11870) for the relief of William Heine; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11371) granting a pension to Lauchling 
McDonald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11872) granting an imcrease of pension to 
Michael Sheehy: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (7H. R. 11878) granting an increase of pension to 
Emmett M. Hopkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil! (Hi. R. 11874) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus Greenfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Atso, a bill (H, R. 11875) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Joseph Barney ; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 11376) for the relief of Spencer D. Gleason; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 11377) for the relief of 
Archibald Craig; to the Committee on Military Affatrs. 

Atso, ‘a ‘bill “(H1. ‘R. 11378) for the relief of John "W. Willey; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11879) grantmg an increase of pension ‘to 
yeorge Creelman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (BH. R. 11380) for the relief of the 
estate of Jeremiah O’Keefe; to the Committee on ‘War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11381) for the relief of the estate of T. J. 
Semmes, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PAGAN: A bill (H. R. 11882) granting a ‘pension to 
Thomas H. Woods; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 11388) cranting an increase 
of pension to James Richey; te the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, ‘a ‘bill (H. R. 11384) for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill; ‘to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 11885) granting an increase 
of pension to Belle Oldham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11386) granting an increase ef pension ‘to 
Joseph P. Warder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HH. R. 11887) granting an increase of jpension to 
Perry G. P. Bruce; to the Gommittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11888) dor the relief of the Jegal ‘repre- 
sentatives and heirs of Jacob Neace, deceased ; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11389) for the relief of B. FT. Fugate; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (CH. R. 11390) for the relief of Jeremiah Hunt; | 


to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11891) for the relief of Dr. F. M. Carter; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11392) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives and heirs of James Noble, deceased ; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11893) to correct the military record of 
Thomas C. Roberts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 11894) for the relief 
of James A. Powers; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11395) for the relief of Andrew Dougherty 
and Edward J. Dougherty, executors of the estate of Andrew 
Dougherty, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H.R. 11386) granting a pension to 
Clinton C. Coventry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 11397) for the relief of Frank 
Kreuger; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 11398) granting an increase 
of pension to Frances W. Stoddard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11399) granting a pension to Mary K. Bell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11400) for the relief of the widow of James 
Russeli Cochrane; ‘te ‘the Committee-on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11401) to 
provide for the erection of a monument to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of William R. Smith, late superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. GREGG: A bill (H. R. 14402) for the relief of Robert 
C. McManus, administrator of the estate of R. O. W. MéManus, 
deceased; to the Committee on War ‘Claims. 
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By Mr. HAYHS: A bill (H. R. 19408) for the relie¢ of 
Thomas Bingham; to the Committee on Claims, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11404) for the relief of the claimants to 


| the Coppinger grant, in the county of San Mateo, State of Ca)j. 


fornia, and all other persons claiming title to portions of said 
grant by mesne conveyances from Juan Coppinger ; to the 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 14405) granting an jp. 
crease of pension to Stephen 8. Kelly; to the Comnnitice 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11406) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Greenleaf; to the Committee on Invabid Peusions, 

Also, a bill H. R. 11407) granting a pension to Nancy § 
Lamb; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ’ 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H.R. 11408) granting an increase 
of pension to Joshua J. Steckel; to the Commitiee on Inyaliq 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11409) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles B. Heag; to the Gemmittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H.R. 14410) granting an increase of 
pension to Peter Risban; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, HULINGS: A bill (H.R. 14411) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles W. Malsom; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, .a bill (H. R. 11442) granting an increase of pension to 
James 8. Thompson; to the Committee.on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (FH. R. 11413) 
granting a pension to Harry Yates; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, .a bill (H. R. 11414) granting an increase of pension to 
William Ei. Russell; to the Gemmittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 11415) granting an increase of pension to 
John Shaller; to the Gommittee-on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 11416) for the relic? of 
J. ©, Hill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (MH. R. 21417) granting an 
increase of pension to Joshua H. Reynolds; to the Committee on 
Tnvalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. ‘R. 19418) .granting an increase of pension to 
William N. Grandstaff ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11419) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Armholt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Alse, a dill GH. R. 11420) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Bibb; to the Committee on Invalia Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11421) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Kellogg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensious. 

Also, a ‘bill (H. R. 12422) granting an increase of peusion to 
David Williams; to ‘the Committee on Invalid Pensious. 

Also, a ‘bill (HH. R. 11428) ‘to correct ‘the military record of 
Henry ‘©. James; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a ‘bill (H. R. 11424) to correct the military record of 
Thomas §. Fleming; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KTHSS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11425) grant- 
ing an increase of pension ‘to Catherine Webb; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11426) granfting.a pension ‘to Jessie Byerly; 
to fhe Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. KINKAID of ‘Nebraska : A bill CH. R. 11427) granting 
an increase of pension to Ignicious Wanker; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. ‘R. 11428) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Neary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11429) granting an increase of pension to 
Eguene J. Boblits; to the Committee.on Invalid Pensions. — 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 117480) granting 2 pension 
to W. O..B. Tibbs; te.the Committee on Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11431) granting am increase of pension © 
Thomas J. Richie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. — 

Also, a bill (A. ‘R. 11432) granting an increase of pension 
Adeline L. Power; to the Commniittee on Invalid Pensions. | . 

Also, a Dill (H, R. 11488) granting an increase of pension 
William O’Bryan; to the Committee on Pensions. ites 

Also, a bill (HH. R. 11434) granting .an increase of pension © 
Wiley Gullett; to the Committee on Pensions. ereney 

By Mr. LIEB: A ‘bill CH. ‘R. 11435) granting werent 
pension to Eliza J. Corn; to the’*Committee on Invalid oe to 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. 'R. 11436) granting a pes 
Katherine Hempen; to fhe Committee on Pensions. intl 

‘Also, a Dill (H. R. 11487) ‘granting ‘a pension to “inne * 
Cullen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. giien 

Also, a bill (H. R. 71438) granting a pension to 
Haney ; to the Committee on Pensions. ; Katie A. 

Also, a ‘Wil “GH. R. 11489) -granting 2 pension to ANN * 
Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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\Iso, a Dill (HL. R. 11440) granting an increase of pension to 
‘yell E. Kearns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Committee on Military Affairs. 

ay Mr. McGLLLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 11441) granting a pen- Also, a bill (H. R. 11479) granting an increase of pension to 
» to Lelia BE. Bowley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Michael N. Musselman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11478) for the relief of Frank Bell: to the 
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By Mr. MAHAN: A bill (HL. R. 11442) granting a pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 11480) granting an increase of pension to Gf 

willi im Keefe; to the Committee on Pensions. Thomas Gourley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. t 
By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 11448) granting an increase of Also, a bill (H. R. 11481) granting an imerease of pension to rei: 

pensi n to Morton A, Read; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- | Alfred E. Neal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 4 


et 
© 


at ’ : Also, a bill (H. R. 11482) granting an increase of pension 
By Mr. MOORE: A bill (H. R. 11444) for the relief of the | David M. Kinsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Ds iaware Insurance Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Committee ; Also, a bill (H. R. 11483) to correct the military record of an 
on Claims. 5 Thomas F. Lindesniith ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. ey 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklaboma: A bill (H. R. 11445) grant- Also, a bill (H. R. 11484) to correct the military record of bg 
ine an increase of pension to James P. Barton; to the Commit- | Ralph Cloud; to the Committee on Military Affairs. fa 


tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CHL R. 11446) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias Worley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11447) granting an increase of pension to 
David Bowen; to the Committee on Invalid >ensions. 

Also, a bill CHL R. 11448) granting an imcrease of pension to 
Melissa A. Fore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 11449) for the relief of Morris 8. Baker; 


By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (HL R. 11485) granting a pen- Li 
sion to Robert Whittaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 11486) granting an increase of 
a to Addison Beach; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 11487) granting a pension to 





to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 11450) to correct the military record of 
William H. Wyatt and grant him an honorable discharge; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 11451) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jesse C. Parks; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11452) granting an increase of pension <) 
Edward A. Lane; te the Committee on Invalid ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11453) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam R. Zimmerle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11454) granting an 
increase of pension to James Chambers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11455) grant- 
ing a pension to Alfred J. Osbern; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11456) granting a pension to Elizabeth F. 
Warner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11457) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus Traugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11458) granting an increase of pension to 
John Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 11459) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Kerr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11460) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucinda Gardner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11461) granting an increase of pension to 
B. F. Ridenour; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11462) granting an increase of pension to 
—— J. Bowyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

iy Mr. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 11463) granting a pension to 
Mary 8. Eugene; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFTELD: A bill (H. R. 11464) granting a pension 
to Thomas B. Lumpkin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
_Also, a bill CH. R. 11465) granting a pensien te Charlotte P. 
Grizzle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (BH. R. 11466) granting a pension to Charlies C. 
Abernathy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

_ Also, a bill (HL R. 11467) granting an increase of pension» to 
Join A. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 11468) granting an increase 
. pension to Charles Imick; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
10D8, 

“ - ~ a -— (H. R. 11469) granting a pension to Mrs. Louisa 
Siyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

‘ Also, a = (H. R. 11470) granting a pension to Elmer E. Fred- 
nick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

oy Mr. PAYND: A bill (H. R. 11471) granting a pension to 
“abbie EB. W ard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 11472) granting an increase of 
oe to Hiram Harrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
a 80, a bill (H. R. 11478) granting an increase of pension to 

pe Fawley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
ene bill (H. R. 11474) granting an increase of pension to 

a im J. Finley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Bake, * bill (HL R. 21475) granting a pension to Mary J. 

‘ie to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
“SO, @ bill CH. R. 11476) granting an increase of pension to 
Ben} ir 

ae oman i to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

hn Ar ce, (ee: RR. E477) granting an inerease of pension to 
John M. Schaler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


ee 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11488) granting a pension to Malinda Jane 


Wall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11489) granting an increase of pension to 


James Hildrith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11490) granting an increase of pension to 


William R. Calvert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11491) granting an increase of pension to 


James A. Trail; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11492) granting an increase of pension to 


Eddie Thomas; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11493) granting an increase of pension to 


Maleom G. Parsons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11494) granting an increase of pension to 
Tabitha P. Bissett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGE: A bill (H. R. 11495) granting a pen- 
sion to Sophronia E. Whipple; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11496) granting a pension to Helen M.., 
Emery R., and Glenia N. Sarver, minor children of Doctor E. 
Sarver; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11497) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Alexander B. Stevenson and to grant 
him an honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 11498) for the 
relief of the estate of George Neitzey, deceased, surviving part- 
ner of Neitzey & Acker; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

$y Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 11499) granting a pen- 
sion to Nels B. Olson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11500) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggy Van Wert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 11501) grant- 
ing a pension to Samuel 8S. Householder; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11502) granting 
a pension to Olive Dixon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ‘TEN EYCK: A bili (H. R. 11503) for the relief of 
Tennis W. Wade; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11504) granting 
an increase of pension to Moses Reeves, jr.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALLIN: A bill (H. R. 11505) granting a pension to 
John A. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Florida: A bill (H. R. 11506) for the re 
lief of the heirs of Salvador Costa; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also (by request), g bill (H. R. 11507) for the relief of A. 
Purdee; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WOODS: A bill (H. R. 11508) granting a pension to 
George Duryea; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11509) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph C. Pannell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11510) for the relief of John T. Watson; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XII, petitions and papers were laid 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Andrew Jackson Branch 


of the American Continental League of Cincinnati, Ohio, pro- 
testing against an appropriation for the celebration of the hun- 


John Mayfield ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. iy bee 
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dred years of peace with England; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of headquarters George Wash- 
ingten Branch of the American Continental League of Connecti- 
cut, Danbury, Conn., protesting against an appropriation by Con- 
gress for celebrating 100 years of peace with English-speaking 
peoples; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also (by request), petition of the Vinegar Hill Club, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., protesting against any appropriation by Congress 
for the celebration of 100 years of peace with English-speaking 
peoples; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also (by request), memorial of John A, Rawlins Post, No. 
128, Department of Minnesota, Grand Army of the Republic, 
favoring the passage of House bill 11112, relative to erection of 
a memorial to the reunion of the Union and Confederate Armies 
at Gettysburg; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of the State of Wash- 
ington, approving the Federal reserve act and requesting the 
location of a Federal reserve bank in the city of Seattle; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also (by request), resolutions of the Robert Emmet Literary 
Society, of Wilmerding, Pa.; of the Washington Branch of the 
American Continental League, of Youngstown, Ohio; of the 
Jefferson Branch of the American Continental League, of New 
Bedford, Mass.; of the Matthew Thornton Branch of the Ameri- 
can Continental League, of Philadelphia, Pa.; of the Washing- 
ton Branch of the American Continental League, of Pittsfield, 
Mass.; of the Affiliated Branch of the American Continental 
League, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; of the Andrew Jackson Branch 
of the American Continental League, of Wilmerding, Pa.; of 
the Commodore Barry Branch of the American Continental 
League, of Jersey City, N. J.; of the United Irish-American 
Societies of Greater New York; of the Abraham Lincoln 
Branch of tke American Continental League, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
of the Thomas Jefferson Branch of the American Continental 
League, of Graysferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa.; of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Branch of the American Continental League; and of 
the Jefferson Club of the seventeenth ward, protesting against 
Congress appropriating funds for the celebration of the so- 
called “100 years of peace among English-speaking people” ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolutions of the Saugus Socialist Club, 
of Colorado; the Leadwood Miners’ Union, of Leadwood, Mo.: 
of the Desloge (Mo.) Socialist; of the Branch Millville, of Mill- 
ville, N. J.; of the Local Louisiana; of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, of New York City; of Local Union No. 298, 
United Mine Workers of America, of Richmond, Mo.; and of 
the Voorhees Township, Branch No. 1, Socialist Party Local, of 
Gibbsboro, N. J., requesting congressional investigation of the 
Colorado coal and the Michigan copper mine strikes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also (by request), petitions of the German-American Alliance, 
of Johnstown, Pa.; Bridgeport, Conn.; and Kansas City, Mo.; 
of the Cook County (Ill.) commissioners; and of the City Coun- 
cil of Chicago, Il., protesting against the educational test in the 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also (by request), petition of licensed officers of the United 
States employed in the service of the Southern Pacific Co., 
Atlantic steamship lines, directing attention to inconsistencies 
in Senate bill 136, to promote the welfare of American seamen 
in the merchant marine, etc.; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and lisheries. 

Also (by request), petition of King County Central Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party of Washington, favoring passage 
of Senate bill 4; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Connecticut Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, favoring legislation for Federal control of 
the water powers; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also (by request), resolution adopted by State administra- 
tors of vocational education in New York City December 13, 
1913, favoring Senate joint resolution 5, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to consider the need and report a 
plan for national aid to vocational education; to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also (by request), petition of John M. Mott, of South Haven, 
Mich., favoring the metric system of weights and measures; to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also (by request) : Petition of citizens of Dlinois, favoring an 
amendment to the Constitution prohibiting polygamy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petitions of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Central Democratic Club of Harris- 
burg, Pa., congratulating Congress on the adoption of the bank- 
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a gg currency law; to the Committee on Banking and Cy. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompan 
8889, a special bill for the relief of Rebecca L. 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Memorial of the Illinois State Hortieu! 
tural Society, protesting against the enactment of any legisla. 
tion fixing a standard box for the packing of apples: to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. , 

Also, memorial of citizens of twenty-first and twenty-second 
wards of the city of Chicago, and of the twenty-fifth ward 
branch of the Socialist Party of Chicago, II1., relative to labor 
conditions in Michigan and other parts of the United st 
to the Committee on Rules. , 

Also, memorial of the Board of Commissioners of Cook 
County, Ill., protesting against the literacy test in the immigra. 
oan bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalizs. 
ion. 

By Mr. BUTLER (by request): Petition of the officers anj 
members of Branch 31 of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
of the United States and Canada, at Spring City, Pa., favoring 
the passage of House bill 1873 and Senate bill 927; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of seventh congressional district of 
Pennsylvania, favoring passage of the Burnett immigration bill: 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
New York, favoring the literacy test in the immigration bill: 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of State administrators of vocational educa- 
tion, favoring the passage of Senate joint resolution No. 5 
relative to vocational education ; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of the New York State Council of the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics of the United States, 

avoring the literacy test in the immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CARTER: Memorial of Local Union No. 1811, United 
Mine Workers of America, favoring an investigation by Con- 
gress of the conditions in the mining districts of the State of 
Colorado; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of Local Unions Nos. 1811, 1170, 2070, and 
1778, United Mine Workers of America, in Oklahoma, advo- 
cating a congressional investigation of strike situation In Michi- 
gan and Government ownership of copper mines; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of Forrest Lake and 
numerous other citizens of the city of Sanford, Fla., favoring 
the passage of the bill extending the benefit of the pension laws 
to the United States Military Telegraph Corps; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Kissimmee Council, No. 27, 
United American Mechanics, of Kissimmee, Fla., asking for the 
passage of House bill 6060; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Memorial of the common council of the 
city of Marine City, Mich., and Shipmasters’ Association, 
Lodge No. 8, protesting against the passage of the seamen’ 
bill in its present form; to the Committee on the Merchaot 
Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, memorial of Cigar Makers’ Union No. 368, of Port 
Huron, Mich., favoring congressional investigation of the cop- 
per miners’ strike and for Goyernment ownership of such mines, 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of William Sanborn Post, No. 93, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Port Huron, Mich., favoring the passage of . 
bill for the payment of pension accrued at death of a pensioner; 
to the Committee on Pensions. ae. feateall 

Also, petition of Civil War veterans of Auburn, Me., i2 beha! 
of House bill 8605; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

Also, petition of citizens of Sanilac County, Mich.. —, 
against the passage of the Sabbath-observance bill (H.R.9); 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. Ti iad 

Also, petitions of Dr. J. B. G. Dixon and other aye eb 
specialists of Huron County, Mich., protesting against the ae 
eral medical board bill (H. R. 8606) ; to the Committee on *™ 
tary Affairs. : Bh amp. 

By Mr. CURRY: Memorial of Commodore Stocktes i 
No. 4, Department of California, United Spanish War '¢ ee 
favoring legislation by Congress for the payment of pension” 
veterans and widows of deceased soldiers, sailors, marines ° 
Revenue Service men; to the Committee on Pensions. 5 Rawlins 

Also, memorial of Rawlins Relief Corps, No. 29, ane 
Post, No. 23, Department of California and Nevada, iter 
monthly payment by Congress of all pensions; to the 
on Pensions. 
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By Mr. DALE: Petition to xecompany House bill 7351, a bill 
for the relief of Julia Halloran; to the Committee on Pensions. 

\Jso, resolution of the New York State Council, Junior Order 
of United American Mechanics, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the 
Burnett immigration bill; te the Committee on Immigration and 
faturalization, 
eo resolution adepted by State administrators of voca- 
tional education in New York City December 13, 1913, favoring 
passage of Senate joint resolution 5, providing for a national com- 
mission on vocational edueation ; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of N. HL White & Co., of New York City, re- 
questing certain modifications to the income-tax law; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Antisaloon League of Hawaii, favoring the 
passage of the Gronna bill; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, petition of Consumers’ League of New York State, favor- 
ing eight-hour bill for women employed in the District of Colum- 
bia: to the Committee on the District ef Columbia. 

Also, petition to accompany bili for relief of Llewellyn A. 
Cole, jr.; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr, DAVIS: Petition of the Building Trades Council of 
Minneapolis, Minn., relative te conditions existing in the copper 
mining districts of Michigan; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Nicollet County (Minn.) Creamery Asso- 
ciation, protesting against the passage of the McKellar bill lim- 
iting the cold storage of butter to three months; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Minneapelis (Minn.) Association of 
Credit Men, favoring the passage of legislation for the preven- 
tion and contrel of fleeds by the Mississippi and other rivers; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of the council of the city of 
Benton Harbor, Mich,, and the Benton Harbor Development Co., 
protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of Texas Staats-Verbund, repre- 
senting 10,000 American citizens, protesting against the passage 
of House joint resolution 168, Senate joint resolution 88, and 
Senate joint resolution 50; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania : Petitions of the Daughters 
of Liberty, Richmond Council, No. 143, Philadelphia; Robert 
Morris Council, No. 41, Order of Independent Americans, Ger- 
mantown; Bellevue Council, No. 692, Order of Independent 
Americans, Philadelphia; the Commercial Exchange of Phila- 
delphia; Washington Camp, No. 764, Patriotic Order of Sons of 
America, Philadelphia; Francisville Council, No. 837, Order of 
Independent Americans, Philadelphia; Quaker City Command- 
ery, No, 422, Ancient and Illustrious Order Knights of Malta, 

‘hiladelphia; John R. Marlin Council, No. 20, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, Philadelphia ; Washington Council, 
No 1, Junior Order United American Mechanics, Germantown; 
Washington Camp, No. 15, Patriotic Order of Sons of America, 
Philadelphia; Frankford Council, No. 176, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, Frankford; Washington Camp, No. 304, 
Patriotic Order of Sons of America, Philadelphia; Washington 
Camp, No. 290, Patriotic Order of Sons of America, Philadel- 
phia; Penns Park Council, No. 973, Junior Order United Ameri- 
cin Mechanics, Penns Park; Washington Camp, No. 478, Patri- 
ote Order of Sons of America, Philadelphia ; Daughters of Lib- 
erty, Council No, 36, Philadelphia; and State Council ef Penn- 
‘yivania, Daughters of Liberty, Philadelphia, all of the State of 
Pent sylvania, favoring the passage of the Burnett immigration 
bill ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

a So, resolutions of the Matthew Thornton Branch of the 
American Continental League, of Philadelphia, Pa., protesting 
oe appropriation of funds for the celebration of the “ One 
sundred years of peace among English-speaking peoples”; to 
we Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Also, petition of Pennsylvania Cold Storage & Market Co., of | 


Philadelphia, Pa., favoring amendments to House bills 9266, 


tm ind 9987; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


AU) 


Inmerce, 
. Bs Mr. GRIEST ; Petition of William P. King & Son, of Peach 
oon a Pa., protesting against the enactment of House bill 
and Fen ‘Ung to canned goods; to the Committee on Interstate 
ee oreign Commerce. 
cnt Mr. HELVERING: Petition of Lyon Post, No. 9, Depart- 
of ut of Kansas, Grand Army of the Republic, favoring passage 
-- ; US how pending in Congress for the relief of the survivors 


. Military Telegraph Corps in the Civil War; to the Com- 
*e on Invalid Pensions. 


A lay sees ’ 3 > 
bat see ‘lion of Civil War veterans, favoring passage of House 


mtnen ‘o Increase amounts paid to those soldiers who were 
Nideae crippled in Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 


mi 
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By Mr. HINEBAUGH: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Illinois, favoring the passage of a bill for the building 
of two battleships; to the Committee on Na,al Affairs. 

Also, petition of United Trades and Labor Council of Streator 
and sundry citizens of Streator, organized labor and citizens £ 
Rockford, and citizens of De Kalb, all in the State of Illinois, 
favoring congressional investigation of the mining conditions 
in Michigan; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Kendall Cownty Bar Association, of 
Kendall County, Ill., protesting against the reorganization of 
the United States judicial district of Illinois (H. R. 9573) ; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. HOWELL: Memorial of the Utah State Federation of 


| Labor and the Turlix District Miners’ Union, Utah, calling for 


a congressional investigation of labor conditions in the strike 
districts in Michigan and Colorado; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Salt Lake Federation of Labor, favoring 
congressional investigation of the alleged fraudulent acquisition 
of mining lands in Michigan; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 


Also, petition of Ryon Isbell, protesting against House bill 
9113; to the Committee on Interstate aid Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Zion’s Savings Bank & Trust Co., protesting 
against an increase of the present limit of postal savings as- 
sociation ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: Evidence to accompany bill for the relief 
of J. C. Hill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania : Petition of citizens of Potter 
County, Pa., protesting against the passage of House bill 8814; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Lycoming County, Pa., favoring 
the Lindquist pure fabric and leather bill; to uhe Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of citizens of Williamsport, Pa., favoring 
congressional investigation into the recent strikes in the State 
of Michigan and other States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of 8. G. Burdick, favoring in- 
crease of pension for veterans of Civil War and remummeration 
for veterans who were held as prisoners of war; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of veterans of Civil War, favoring passage of 
House bill 8605 to increase pensions paid to certain classes of 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 1736, United Mine Workers 
of America, favoring a Federal investigation of the labor troubles 
in Colorado and Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions of the Philadelphia Produce Exchange, oppos- 
ing the passage of the McKellar cold-storage bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the plastering craft throughout the city of 
Philadelphia, Pa., favoring passage of bill (H. R. T7771) to 
regulate plastering fn the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, resolutions of Hast Brady Branch of Socialist Party, 
Pennsylvania, requesting a Federal investigation of strixe con- 
ditions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of National Association of Assistant Postmas- 
ters, requesting the enforcement of the civil-service law; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: Memorial of State administrators of vo- 
eational education, favoring the passage of Senate joint reso- 
lution No. 5, authorizing the appointment of a commission to 
investigate need for national aid to vocational education; to the 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of citizens of Brainerd, Minn.., 

protesting against passage of Senate bill 752, regulating the 
observance of Sunday in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
} By Mr. LLOYD: Petition of merchants of Downing, Novinger, 
Elmer, and Ethel, all in the State of Missouri, favoring an 
interstate tax on mail-order business; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 2 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Local Union No. 35, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, of Hartford, Conn., 
favoring a congressional investigation of the strike situation in 
the copper regions of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the George Washington Branch of the Ameri- 
| ean Continental League of Connecticut, of Danbury, Conn., pro- 
| testing against appropriating any money for the celebration of 
100 years of peace among English-speaking peoples; to the Com- 
| mittee on Appropriations. 
| Also, petition of the Connecticut Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
| to enact legislation for the Federal control of water powers; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 





























Also, petition of J. H. Hale, of Glastonbury, Conn., protesting 
against including apples in the McKellar cold-storage bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Socialist Party of Hartford, Gonn., pro- 
testing against restricting immigration; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MacDONALD: Memorial of the members of the 
miners’ unions of Negaunee, Mich.; 2,000 citizeus of Duluth, 
Minn.; Central Labor Union of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Menominee 
Socialist Local, of Menominee, Mich.; Scandinavian Local, of 
Negaunee, Mich.; the Women’s Trade Union League of New 
York City; the Keweenaw Miners’ Unien, of Ahmeek, Mich.; 
Cigarmarkers’ Union of Houghton, Mich.; citizens of Green- 
land Township and vicinity, Mich.; and Socialist Local of Glad- 
stone, Mich., favoring congressional investigation of the strike 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petition of certain citizens of 
Knox County, Me., and Lewiston, Me., opposing the Sabbath- 
observance bill (H, R. 9674) ; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, resolutions by Socialist Party of Lewiston, Auburn, 
and Wiscasset, Me., advecating Government ownership of copper 
mines and congressional investigation of the strike conditions 
in Michigan and elsewhere; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of Waterville, 
hMe., approving the plans of the park commission for the beauti- 
fication of Washington City; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. NELSON: Petition of A. H. Babcock and other citi- 
zens of Albion, Wis., protesting against the passage of the 
Sabbath-observance bill (H. R. 9674) ; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of citizens of Rhode Island, 
favoring a two-battleship program at this session of Congress; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. PALMER: Petition of citizens of Pike County, Pa., 
urging the passage of Burnett immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolutions by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of the Pacific Coast, favoring the creating of a 
reserve strength in the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Knights of Luther, Omaha, Nebr., favor- 
ing House bill 6060, the Burnett illiteracy test bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
resolutions of Woman’s Synodical Society of Home 
Missions of California, favoring an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States prohibiting polygamy; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of San Francisco Camp, No. 4, National Indian 


Also, 
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War Veterans, San Francisco, Cal., favoring the passage of | 


House bill 1672, to place on the pension rolls the survivors of 
the early Indian wars; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, resolutions of postmasters’ organizations and citizens 
of California, opposing the elimination of assistant postmasters 
from the classified service; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, resolutions by the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, 
Cal., favoring improvements at the Crescent City Harbor, 
Crescent City, Cal.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, resolutions of the California State Federation of Labor. 
San Francisco Labor Council, and other organizations in Cali- 
fornia, favoring the seamen’s bill (S. 186); to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, resolutions of the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, favoring passage of Senate joint reso- 
lution No. 5, authorizing the appointment of a commission to 
investigate need for national aid to vocational education; to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Resolutions of Local Union, 
No. 171, Bakers’ International Union, of New Haven, Conn.; 
Bookbinders’ Local Union, No. 208, of Meriden, Conn.; and Locai 
(New Haven) Socialist Party, requesting congressional investi- 
gation of Michigan copper-mine strike; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, resolution of Massachusetts Association of Sealers of 
Weights and Measures, favoring national legislation to the end 
that uniformity of weights and measures shall exist throughout 
the various States; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

Also, resolution of the Connecticut Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, favoring legislation for Federal control of water powers 
on public domain and on navigable streams; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 





| ment of the movth of the Columbia River; to the Comnit 
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Also, telegrams from citizens of Connecticut, 
against the passage of the Burnett immigration bill ; 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of Kenton Lodge, No. 151, p 
hood of Railroad Carmen of America, favoring an inyest 
of the mining districts of Michigan and other 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of the National Association of Ay 
sistant Postmasters, protesting against changing the assistant 
postmasters in first and second class post offices; to the 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Jersey City, Newark, and Flep. 
ington, N. J., protesting against the passage of the seamen’s 
bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 

Also, petition of the publishers and editors of the Perth Ay. 
boy es Videke, of Middlesex, N. J., protesting against the literacy 
test in the Burnett-Dillingham bill; to the Committee oy [y)j.- 
gration and: Naturalization. 


Also, petition of the mayor and common council of the borough 
of Sea Bright, N. J., favoring an appropriation by Congress for 
protection of the peninsula upon which Sea Bright is located: 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petitions of Daughters of Liberty, of Buford ang 
Jamesburg, N. J., favoring the literacy test in the immigration 
bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGE: Petition of the Cigar Makers’ 
Union, No, 129, Denver, Colo., favoring the passage of 
Bartlett-Bacon bills (H. R. 1873 and 8. 927 
on Labor. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Yuma, Colo., protesting 
against the passage of House bill 9974, relative to preventing 
labor on buildings in the District of Columbia on the Sabbati 
day; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of the Boulder Commercial! Association, of 
Boulder, Colo., protesting against any further withdrawals of 
public lands or any curtailments of the rights of Colorado; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the State of Colorado, 
favoring congressional investigation of the mining conditions of 
Colorado and Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of the Idaho-Washington 
Development League and the Commercial Club of Lewiston, 
Idaho, favoring an appropriation for the continued i 


Protesting 
to the Com. 


rother. 
igation 
parts of the 


Com. 


the 
); to the Comuiittee 


Rivers and Harbors. 
By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of the board of 
directors of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, f 


voring 


the construction of a breakwater or harbor impr s for 
the northwestern part of California; to the Co! tee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of the Womans’ Synodical Society of Home 
Missions of California, favoring the passage of an jimendiient lo 


the Constitution of the United States prohibiting jwlysgauy; t 
the Committee on the Judiciary. ‘4 

Also, petition of Stephen Jackson Post, No. 191, of dant 
Maria, Cal., favoring passage of a bill for the payuient of pel- 
sions monthly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the California State Federation of Labor and 
the San Francisco Labor Council, favoring the passage of te 
seamen’s bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. . 

Also, petition of Mrs. E. Loche, of Los Angeles, Cal., protests 
against the passage of House joint resolution 168, Senate Jo! 
resolution 88, and Senate joint resolution 50; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. a 

By Mr. THACHER: Petition of the members of the F ranklin 
3usiness Association relative to the retention by the New York, 


| New Haven & Hartford Railroad of their present Sound steal- 


| 


boat lines; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Coli 
merce. a 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of citizens of Blanchard 1" 
Centerville, lowa, favoring the enactment of the Lindquist » . 
fabric and leather bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. a 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petitions of the business men of Drs ” 
Elmira, Ithaca, Hornell, Newark Valley, Oswego, and Wa 
in the State of New York, advocating passage 0! Howse. - 
5308, to compel concerns selling goods direct to See 
tirely by mail to contribute their portion of funds in the : e coo 
ment of the local community, the county, and State; to the 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of business men of Trumansb!! 
Groton, in the State of New York, favoring legis 
concerns selling goods direct to consumers entir 
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rg, Candor, and 
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contribute their portion of funds in the development of the local 
community, the county, and the State; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memoricl of the State administrators of vocational edu- 
cation, favoring passage of Senate joint resolution 5, author- 
izing the appointment of a commission to investigate need for 
national aid to vocational education; to the Committee on 
Education. 

— memorial of the council of the city of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., and the Benton Harbor Development Co., protesting 
against passage of the La Follette seamen’s bill without proper 
distinction between Great Lakes transportation and ocean trans- 
portation ; to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the New York State Council of the Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, favoring the passage of 
House bill 6060, being the Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Elmira, N. Y., protesting against 
passage of Sabbath observance bill; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Cigar Makers’ Union No. 348, Corning, 
N. J., favoring a congressional investigation of strike conditions 
in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the Business Men’s Association of Ithaca, 
N. Y., approving the plans of the park commission for the 
beautification of Washington City; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of Waverly, 
N. Y., favoring a reasonable increase of freight rates; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, favoring a law for the protection of foreign exhibit- 
ors at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition against unauthorized 
copying or reproduction of their exhibits; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petition of various residents of Schenec- 
tady County, N. ¥., favoring the enactment of House bill 6060, 
relating to the immigration of aliens; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of the State of New York, favoring the adoption of House joint 
resolution 168, relating to the sale of liquors; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of local Socialist Party of Rotterdam Junc- 
tion, N. Y., petitioning a congressional investigation of strike 
conditions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions of the Socialist Party of Johnstown, N. Y., 
favoring a congressional investigation of strike conditions in 
Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York, “avoring an 
amendment to House bill 6060, restricting classes of immi- 
grants; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the administrators of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education, fa,oring passage of 
Senate resolution 5, providing for a national commission on 
vocational education; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of Curtis V. Livingston and 157 
other citizens of Urbana, Ohio, favoring the passage of the 
Burnett bill to provide a literacy test for immigrants; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

sy ir. WHITE: Petition of the Farmers’ Institute of Guern- 
sey County, Ohio, favoring the passage of the bill for the sub- 
lission of an amendment to the Federal Constitution to the 

States for their ratification for national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition of citizens of Cheboygan, 
Mich., requesting that an appropriation be made for Jredging 
Cheboygan River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 





SENATE. . 
Turspay, January 13, 1914. 


met by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
ie Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
wee from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
(g $4ne Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
oa 7 = ) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, 
$1911 oe the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 
The — chapter 231 of Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large. 
(H.R 2 ssage also announced that the House had passed a bill 
aster “23) making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
“es of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes, in 


which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


The message further announced that the House had agreed to 


the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1966) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to prohibit the importation and use of 
opium for other than medicinal purposes,’ approved February 
9, 1909. 


The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1967) regu- 


lating the manufacture of smoking opium within the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
The message further announced that the Speaker of the 


House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 


H. R. 1966. An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to pro- 


hibit the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal 
purposes, 


” 


approved February 9, 1909; anc 
H. R. 1967. An act regulating the manufacture of smoking 


opium within the United States, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT presented memorials of the Daniel 


H. Comber Club, of Philadelphia, Pa.; of George Washington 
Branch, American Continental League, of Danbury, Conn.; of 
the Vinegar Hill Club, of Philadelphia, Pa.; and of John Han- 
cock Branch, American Continental League, of Lynn, Mass., re- 
monstrating against an appropriation being made for the cele- 
bration of the so-called 100 years of peace among English-speak- 
ing peoples, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. ‘ 


Mr. WORKS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Los 


Angeles, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation for the 
relief of persons who served in the United States Military Tele- 
graph Corps during the Civil War, which was referred to the 


Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CUMMINS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Treynor, Iowa, praying for the enactment of a national coopera- 
tive rural bank law, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. NELSON presented resolutions adopted by Local Lodge 
No. 615, International Association of Machinists, of Proctor; of 
the Building Trades Council of Minneapolis; of Local Lodge No. 
110, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, of St. 
Paul; and of North Shore Lodge, No. 647, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, of Two Harbors, all in the State of Minne- 
sota, favoring the enactment of legislation to make lawful cer- 
tain agreements between employers and laborers and persons en- 
gaged in agriculture or horticulture, and to limit the issuing of 
injunctions in certain cases, and for other purposes, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the St. Paul Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, of Minnesota, favoring appropriations for 
the completion of a system of levees along the Mississippi River 
for protection against floods, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the German American Alli- 
ance of Minnesota, remonstrating against the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of intoxicating liquors, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Workmen’s Circle Branch, 
No. 266, of St. Paul, Minn., and a memorial of the City Centrai 
Committee of the Socialist Party of Duluth, Minn., remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of the so-called Burnett immigration 
bill, which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Conway Springs, Kans., praying for an investigation into the 
conditions existing in the mining districts in Michigan, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Wichita, 
Nekoma, and Osborne County, all in the State of Kansas, re- 
monstrating against the enactment of legislation compelling 
the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of 
Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Asherville, 
Kans., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of 
intoxicating liquors, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minneapolis, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
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strict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kansas 
City, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation autheriz- 
ing the classification of the salaries of employees of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Agricuitural Department, which were: re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Colony, 
Kans., praying for the passage of the so-called Federal farm- 
loan bill, which was referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Astoria, Oreg., praying that an investigation be made of the 
conditions existing in the mining districts of Michigan, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. NORRIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Beaver City, Nebr., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of 
rest in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Glenville, 
Nebr., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Los Angeles, Cal., remonstrating against the enactment: of leg- 
islation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of George Washington 
Branch, American Continental League, of Danbury, Conn., re- 
monstrating against an appropriation for the celebration of a 
hundred years of peace among English-speaking peoples, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of the State of Washington, praying that an appropriation be 
made to continue the present improvements for deepening the 
entrance of Grays Harbor, in that State, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am directed by the Committee on 
the Judiciary to report back adversely, and with amendments, 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 26) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, and I submit a report 
(No. 147) thereon. The joint resolution provides for a more 
ready amendment of the Constitution. I do not make the usual 
motion to postpone indefinitely the joint resolution. I under- 
stand that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] desires that 
it shall go to the calendar. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
future consideration. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. It will go to the calendar. 

Mr. CUMMINS. At a later time the minority will ask leave 
to submit their views upon the joint resolution. 

R. W. BRANSON. 

Mr. BRADLEY, from the Committee on Claims, to whiecl» was 
referred the bill (S. 156) for the relief of R. W. Branson, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 148) 
thereon. 

BILLS. INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (S. 3957) granting title to the town of Winslow, Ariz., 
to certain lands for cemetery and park purposes; and 

A bill (8. 3958) excluding mineral lands from Executive-order 
reservations; to the Committee on Public Lands: 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (8. 3959) for the relief of heirs or estate of John M. H. 
Martin, deceased (with accompanying paper); to the Commit: 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 3960) granting an increase of pension to Adam 
Daum (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
SlOnDS. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 3961) granting an increase of pension to Morris P. 
Jolley ; 

A bill (S. 3962) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
W. B. McClintock ; 

A bill (S. 3963) granting an increase of pension te George W. 
Carroll (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 3964) granting a pension to Joauna Hall (with aw 
companying papers) ; and 
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A bill (S. 3965) granting an increase of 
os (with accompanying papers); to the 
sions. 

By Mr. BRADY: 

A bill (S. 3966) granting an increase of pension to &. Alice 
Camp; and : 

A bill (8. 3967) granting an increase of pension to Abram R 


eg (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen. 
sions. 


By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3968) giving a new right of homestead entry ;, 
former homesteaders; to the Committee on Public Lands, ~ 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 3969) granting an increase of 
McCreary (with accompanying papers); to 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (8S. 3970) granting an increase of pension to Nettic 


Jackson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (8. 3971) to provide for a permanent exhibit of the re. 
sources of the States of the Union in or near Washington, D. ¢.- 
to the Committee on Industrial Expositions. ' 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3972) granting an increase of pension to Horace M. 
Patton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 3973) granting a pension to William Armbruster; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 3974) granting an inerease of pension to James H. 
Stinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (8. 3975) granting an increase of pension to Julia M. 
Gorham (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3976) granting an increase of pension to Patrick J. 


Moran (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
SLONS. 


By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (8S. 3977) granting a pension to A. F. Venable: and 

A bill (S. 3978) granting a pension to Willis D. Clark; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3979) for the relief of Martha H. Schultz; and 

A bill (S. 3980) for the relief of the estate of John D. Hicks, 
sr.; to the Committee on: Claims: 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (8S. 3981) for the relief of the heirs or estate of J. 
Howard Sheffer, deceased (with accompanying paper) ; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3982) granting a pension to Hannah Meece; 

A bill (S: 3988) granting an increase of pension to Jobe Mor- 
ris (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3984) granting an increase of pension to Henry 0. 
Taylor (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 3985) providing for the leasing and control of coal 
lands:in Alaska; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: , 

A bill (S. 3986) te promote Robert Andrew Abernathy, liev- 
tenant commander, United States Navy (with accompanying 
paper) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REGULATION OF POLYGAMY. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, during the special session 1 in- 
troduced by request a joint resolution proposing an ancnine 
to the Constitution of the United States for the regulation ° 
polygamy in the United States. I wish at this time to eo 
a stpplementary resolution referring to the same subject, wt 
amendments, and I ask that it be referred to the Committee o” 
the Judiciary. es 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 96) proposing an amu — 
to the Constitution of the United States was read twice by! 
title and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


OMNIBUS CLATMS BILE. 


Mr. THOMPSON submitted an amendment intended to at 
posed by him to the omnibus claims bil!, which was refe 
the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

NEW YORK STATE CLAIMS. “ 

Mr. O'°GORMAN submitted an amendment anthers ee 
Secretary of the Treasury to reopen, and au 
claims of the State of New Yerk, etc., intended to Me hich was 
by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, w 


pension to William 
Committee on Pep. 


pension to John H. 
the Committee on 
















referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 
R/ILROADS IN ALASKA. 

Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 48 to authorize the President of 
the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in 
the Territovy of Alaska, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories ana ordered to be 
printed. 

SUPPLY OF OIL FOR NAVAL USES. 

Mr. GORE submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 244), 
«hich was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to; 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the wony and the Secretary of the 
Interior are hereby authorized and directed to investigate and report 
as to the feasibility, expense, and desirability of the Government con- 
structing, maintaining, and operating a pipe line for the transportation 
of oil from the midcontinent ofl field in Oklahoma to some convenient 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, together with storage and other necessary 
facilities; and also as to the feasibility, expense, and desirability of the 
Government acquiring oil lands or leases from the Indian and other 
owners and producing or purchasing oil with a view to providing and 
conserving at all times an adequate and available supply of oll for the 
use of the Navy, and for other purposes. 

MONOGRAPH ON IMPEACHMENT OF FEDERAL JUDICIARY (8S. DOC. NO. 
358). 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, immediately after the trial of 
the impeachment case against Judge Archbald, Mr. Wrisley 
Brown, who conducted the original investigation in that case 
and was designated by the managers in behalf of the House of 
Representatives to assist in the trial, prepared a monograph on 
the impeachment of the Federal judiciary, which is very in- 
structive and will be of very great value when taken in connec- 
tion with the proceedings in the Archbald case. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

DIRECT LEGISLATION (8S. DOC. NO. 360). 


Mr. OWEN. I ask to have printed as a public document an 
article by Prof. Frank E. Parsons on popular government 
through initiative, referendum, and recall. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to give notice 
that at the close of the morning business on Saturday next I 
wish to address the Senate in support of a bill for cooperative 
agricultural extension work between the agricultural colleges 
in the several States and the Department of Agriculture. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 10528. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
4 resolution which comes over from a preceding day. It will 
be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 241, submitted yesterday 
by Mr. LANE, as follows: 


. Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby 4di- 
rected to conduet an examination and inquiry for the purpose of ascer- 
‘ining whether there exist facts or evidence that in the opinion of the 
vommission would justify the Government in instituting suits or legal 
* ceedings for recovery of fines, penalties, or forfeitures from the 
\nited States Steel Corporation, its subsidiaries, or any common car- 
‘er Decause of unlawful rebates, offsets, and preferences received and 
pted by the above-named corporation or its constituent companies 


1 


rier } 


— the last six years. 
Vitnesss 


ee to be held before one or more members of the commission. 


ebr 
: 

rebates, 
States 


‘ers, as aforesaid. 
a ould said William H. Green, when before the commission, name 
showine na 30m OF persons as having knowledge of facts or evidence 


United Sy.) ments of unlawful rebates, offsets, or preferences to said 
then , -lates Steel Corporation or subsidiary thereof, as_ aforesaid, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby ‘irected to forth- 


With sul I 


Provided pe, 224, examine before it any such person or persons: 
‘d, That nothing in this resolution shall be construed as affect- 


ten {he discretion of the commission with respect to the taking of the 
papers wt of any witness or causing such witness to produce ks or 


tp thy en it appears that such witness is an employee, agent, officer, 
ctor of the United States Steel Corporation, any subsidiary 


the reof, 


The tt 0f @By common carrier, 







ing of testi 
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Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby directed to hear all 
s and testimony in pursuance of this resolution at open public 


, he Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby further directed to 

‘iwith subpena and bring before it William H. Green, of Creighton, 
» to give testimony before said commission relative to unlawful 
«Jsets, or preferences received and accepted by the United 
_Stecl Corporation and its subsidiary corporations from common 


mmission shall, within 30 days after it has completed the tak- 
mony and examination of witnesses, report to the Senate full 









particulars of all material facts and evidence as revealed by the in- 
uiry herein provided for, together with the opinion of the commission 
thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, when the resolution was 
presented yesterday I was unable to gather its full import and 
I suggested that it ought to be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. I did that because I am opposed to im- 
posing further labor upon an already overburdened department 
of the Government, namely, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

I have read the resolution since and become familiar with it, 
and I do not think that it is necessary that it shall go to a 
committee, but I desire to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Oregon. Instead of authorizing or directing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make this inquiry, it seems to 
me that it ought to be directed to the Department of Justice. 
We must take account of the condition of things in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It has more work than it can 
possibly do. It is far behind, and necessarily far behind, in 
the investigation and decision of applications or complaints 
made against excessive railway rates. It is now employed, as 
we all know, in beginning the valuation of our railway prop- 
erty. To require it to make an investigation of this sort, 
which does not belong to it, but which does belong properly to 
the Department of Justice, is to deny to the people of this coun- 
try the relief which they have a right to expect at the hands of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the decision of com- 
plaints that are now pending before it. 

I believe that the Senate ought to protect the commission 
against this additional work. If the facts that are alleged 
here are true—and I have no reason to doubt the information 
of the Senator from Oregon—they constitute a criminal offense, 
made so by the interstate-commerce law, and those who are 
guilty should be punished; and if they are to be punished they 
must be punished through the medium of the Department of 
Justice. That department maintains an investigating bureau, 
and I suggest to the Senator from Oregon that he amend the 
resolution so that the Department of Justice shall do this work 
instead of the Interstate Commerce Commission. I intend to 
take the same position with regard to every unnecessary thing 
that is asked of the Interstate Commerce Commission. I know 
just how overburdened it is, and it is not fair, it seems to me, 
to put this work upon it when the work can be done by the 
Department of Justice just as well. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Iowa that I have no prejudice about where this matter is 
investigated further than I wish a speedy, thorough, and com- 
plete investigation. If that can be secured to better advantage 
by the Department of Justice, I have no objection to that 
course. But it seemed to me that it was legitimate work for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that they are pre- 
pared to handle the work. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, it is impossible for nie 
to hear the Senator from Oregon owing to the noise in the 
Senate Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. LANE. The Senator from Nevada is to be congratulated ; 
he would not learn much, I fear, from hearing me, and prob- 
ably he is better off. What I do desire and wish to accom- 
plish is the one object of securing a complete investigation of 
these charges, which I believe to be true. As I said before, I 
assume that the Interstate Commerce Commission, being more 
familiar with the subject, is better fitted for this type of an 












































ence there, and I even supposed that it properly belonged there. 
I should like té ask the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] if 
he thinks that this investigation would be better carried on 
by the Department of Justice? I wish to ask what, in his 
opinion, is the better course? I am not familiar with the 
matter, I say frankly. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I sympathize with the views 
expressed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMins] with 
reference to the crowded condition of affairs before the, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but this resolution may result in 
a very short and a very brief investigation. 

Mr. LANE. I think it will. 
















































investigation. That is the reason why I asked for its refer- 


Mr. BORAH. The resolution, as I read it, calls for the 
hearing of one witness. Then, if the commission should come 
to the conclusion that there is nothing worth while, that there 
are no connections which ought to be followed up, there the 
matter ends. While I think the position which the Senator 
froni Iowa takes is generally correct, I should be in favor of 
sending this particular resolution to the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, because I think it likely ‘that it will involve but 
a very brief investigation. 

Mr. LANE. That was my opinion and my view of the matter. 
The work of the Interstate Commerce Commission is behind, no 
doubt, and it will drag on indefinitely. I therefore asked ‘that 
the resolution be referred to the commission, with the assump- 
tion that the preliminary investigation, at least, will ‘be ‘brief, 
that it will not take much of their time, and that it is more 
important than many of the matters which are now pending 
before them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Oregon has any reason 
to think- that the investigation could not be properly made by 
the Department of Justice, I yield ‘to that condition. 

Mr. LANE. I must confess my ignorance of the manner in 
which the investigation would be carried on by the Department 
ef Justice. It seems to me that it legitimately belongs to ‘the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and I see no reason—none 
has been advanced—which appeals to me for making a change. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LANE. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There iis one unusual provision in this 
resolution, and that is the naming of a certain individual who 
shall be forthwith called. I would ask the Senator from Oregon 
what is the need of that? Whether this investigation be made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission or by the Department 
of Justice, very naturally they will be given knowledge con- 
cerning the man named in ‘the resolution. It seems to me it 
does not strengthen the resolution, and it is an unusual provi- 
sion in a resolution of this nature. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from New 
Hampshire is quite right in that; I think myself it is unusual. 
It was merely put into the resolution to aid and to point out 
directly and specifically how the commission could begin work 
and immediately receive ‘the information, thereby shortening 
the investigation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it ought not to remain in the 
resolution. course ‘the committee, if the resolution is 
referred, will consider that matter; otherwise IT should move to 
strike out the language. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LANE. I yield. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator from Oregon permit me 
to suggest that his purpose would be furthered by a reference 
of the resolution to the Committee on Interstate Commerce? 
If that be done, I will call the committee together immediately 
and make a speedy report regarding the resolution. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Nevada 
for the offer, but I should prefer not to accept it. I should 
like to have the resolution go directly imto ‘the hands of the 
nerce C 
te act upen it directly this morning. I 
f into the hands of a committee. 

ess; I prefer the direct and shorter route. 

-EWLANDS. Mr. President, I shall ask that ‘the usual 

be pursued with reference to this matter. This is a 
ion pertaining to a subject that is within the jurisdic- 
* the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, and it 
to me eminently appropriate fhat the resolution should 
that committee for its consideration and 
uny action is taken by the Senate. The Senator from ‘Oregon 
himself seems to be in some doubt—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
ber «are 
remarks of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I was stating, President, 
resolution involved a subject that is within the 
the Senate Committee Interstate Commerce, 
that the usual course be pursued of referring it 
mittee. It is my purpose to call that committee together at an 
early day to consider the resolution. should it 
it. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane] himself is in some 
doubt, as I understand, as to whether this investigation should 
be ied by the Interstate Commerce Commission or by the 
Department of Justice. It seems to me ‘that that is a matter 
that ought to be considered, and seriously considered, by the 
Interstate Commerce Committee before any action whatever is 
taken on the subject of the resolution. I therefore move that 
the resolution be referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Nevada if there is anything about this resolution which -really 
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| through here. 


mmission, and I should like to have ‘the | 
do not want it | 
I do not want to begin 


action before | L 
| dignified way. The matter could be brought to the attention of 
| the commission by letter, but it has: been done in this way here- 
Mr. President, we on this side of the Cham- | 
to hear. though we should like ‘to hear the 





to that com- | 


be referred to | 
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needs the action of a committee? It simply authorizes the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to call before it a witness to 
ascertain something which everyone ought to wish to know 
that is the status of rebates with reference to a certain organi- 
zation. So far as I am concerned, I have no objection to 4 
matter of this kind going to a committee, except the fact that 
we know that that means a postponement; and as to a simple 
resolution of this kind, it occurs to me that it is unnecessary ty 
have it delayed in that way. . 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will state that the objec. 
tion which the Senator from Idaho makes to my proposal coyid 
be made as to any bill or resolution introduced in this body 
and would entirely do away with the orderly procedure which 
the Senate has laid down for the consideration of such matters 
There is a question to be considered ‘here ‘that ‘has already peey 
raised by the discussion between the Senator from Iowa [Mr 
CumMINS] and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. Lane]: that is 
as to whether this inquiry should be made by the Department 
of Justice or by the Interstate Commerce Commission. |; 
seems t) me that the proper committee ought to consider {)»+ 


question as well as the other questions involved in the resp. 
lution. 


So far as delay is concerned, I simply have to say that { ip. 
tend to call the committee together immediately for the con. 
sideration of this resolution; and there will be no delay in its 
consideration or in a report. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I thank the 
Senator from Nevada for his very kind offer to take the reso. 
lution into the hands of his committee; but it is a simple 
proposition. The orderly procedure which goes on here in 
committee work is conducive to delay and to the loss of a great 
deal of time. I have not that very high regard for it, perhaps, 
that I ought to be governed with. I am not speaking now of 
the Senator’s committee particularly, but about committees of 
this body in general. This is a simple proposition, direct, easily 
understood, and it does not have to be weighed or IJathered 
into shape or anything of that kind, and ean be put right 
I shall insist, to the extent of my ability, that 
the resolution receive consideration at the hands of this body 
here and now, to-day, and that it do not go to a committee. [ 
shall call for a vote on it, if it is mecessary, by the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LANE. I yield. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. 1 wish to ask the Senator from Oregon 
if the particular case to which he refers in his resolution has 
already been called to fhe attention of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? I ask ‘this for the reason that that comm n 
certainly ‘has power to investigate all cases of rebates. [ su)- 
pose that the Senator from Oregon must have some especial 
reason for bringing the matter ‘up in this way, instead of him 
self taking it directly to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. LANE. %n reply, Mr. President, I will say that I do not 
know whether or net the commission have information on tie 
subject. I assume that they have not. I am under the in- 
pression that this is the first they have heard of it. I want 
call it to their attention, for I think it is a matter of importance, 
su that the commission may begin an immediate investigation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this is one way to call it to 
the attention of the commission, and a very proper and a very 


, and 


tofore, and I see no reason why it should not be done now. 
Mr. President, I do not understand why there should be ®0y 


| opposition to this resolution. The objection made by the Sena- 
| ter from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] was purely one for 


the con- 
venience of the commission, and for no other reason, a5 I _ 
stood. The resolution involves a very simple proposition. & 
it should develop that there are important facts, then the a 
mission can proceed to a further investigation; but 1 leaves 
it to the commission to determine. If there are important facts 
certainly no one desires to conceal them. - 

If the resolution is referred to a committee—I do not -” 
what the committee is; I am not making any invidious — 
sons—it must necessarily mean considerable delay; and ¥ = 
it comes out of the committee the same discussion and peda 
procedure will have ‘to be had with reference to its so 
In the meantime, if ‘the resolution fs passed, the ©° alt fed it 
will have investigated the matter anf@ may have conciu 
before the committee could report. 

Mr. LANE. I ask for the consideration 
resolution, Mr. President. 


ana adoption of the 
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Mr. NSWLANDS. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon, 
as I understand, objeets to: the usual course of procedure with 
reference to this resolution—— 

Mr. LANE. I dos 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Not because, as he says, he lacks any par- 
ticular confidence in the: Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
put because he lacks confidence in: the whole system, as I under- 
stand, of committee references. 

Mr. LANE. Because of the delay involved. 

Mr. NEWLANDS, That seems to me a rather revolutionary 
statement. It is immaterial tome whether or not the Senate re- 
fers a particular resolution to the committee of which I am 
chairman. I simply felt it my duty in this case, as chairman 
of the committee, to insist upon the usual course of procedure. 
I am entirely willing to yield, of course, and to yield cheerfully, 
to the judgment of the Senate with reference to it. I submit, 
however, that there is no such exigency as demands immediate 
action upon this resolution. The matters complained of have 
been of long standing; they have probably already been the 
subiect of some investigation, either by the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions or by the Interstate Commerce Commission or by the De- 
partment of Justice. 

The question is raised here whether, as a matter of orderly 
procedure, the investigation should be made by the Department 
of Justice or by the Interstate Commerce Commission. If 
this resolution goes to the committee, one of its first inquiries 
will be as to whether any such investigation is now being pur- 
sued either by the Department of Justice, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or by the Bureau of Corporations; and, if 
such an investigation is being pursued, it will doubtless be un- 
necessary to duplicate the investigation. 

I have already given assurance to the Senator from Oregon 
that my proposal is not for the purpose of delay, but simply to 
promote orderly and deliberate consideration. It is my purpose 
immediately to call the committee together to consider and re- 
port upon the reselution. I, therefore, ask for a vote of the 
Senate upon its reference, 

Mr. ROOT. Mr, President, IT am quite indi~erent about this 
resolution, whether it is to be passed upon uv or go to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. If any Senator feels, as 
the Senator from Oregon evidently does, that there ought to be 
an inquiry into this speeifie subject, them there ought to be in- 
quiry into it. I think, however, that we ought to consider to 
some extent a question that occurs to me—perhaps it is already 
settled, but, if it is not; we may be making an awkward and 
injudicious precedent by passing the resolution in just this form. 
The resolution does not merely call upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for information, but it gives orders to the 
commission to do certain things, and orders it to do those things 
in a particular way. It is directed to hear all witnesses and 
testimony at open public hearings; it is direeted to: forthwith 
subpena and bring before it a certain named person; it is di- 
rected to forthwith subpoena and: examine any person named by 
it in a particular way, and so forth. Query, whether one 
House of Congress alone is competent to give orders to the In- 
lerstate Commeree Commission? This is not a joint or a con- 
current resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, 
that it can not 40 so? 

Mr, ROOT. It is quite a new idea to me, sir, that a commis- 
sion having beem created by law, endowed with certain powers 
ald with certain diseretion, can be ordered specifically and in 
detail as to the performanee of its duties by one House of Con- 
sress. Suppose the House were to order the commission to do 
something different, what is the commission to do? I think, sir, 
if Congress is to give the order, it should be done by a concur- 
Tent resolution. I fear that we will establish a preeedent which 
wil tend to bad administration and get us all into trouble if we 
dertake to exercise this kind of power through a resolution 
adopted by one House of Congress. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator—it may be 

that he is right, and perhaps I have not drawn the resolution as 

x should have beem drawn—if he cam suggest some way which 

wou d make it more active in that respect; that is, enable us to 

alleen action? If he ean do so, L will gladly accept his 

‘SR OSCION. 

‘ir. LIPPITT. Mr. President; if the Senator will yield to 

He, it Seems to me very manifest, from the diseussion that has 

Hee ae Sone forth upen this resolution, that the proper disposi- 

an of it is the orderly course ef procedure of referring it to a 

ori Ce for examination and consideration as to the general 

tethe) sy vat 38 involved and as: to the: detail of the exact 

On the qu wUielt it: should: be done. Tt has already been shown 

of this oor that there are several different points. of criticism 

*teasure. I any net a lawyer, but it would seem. manifest 


Is there any doubt about the fact 





to me, froma layman’s standpoint, that sueh an investigation 
as this belongs to the judicial department and net to the Inter- 
state: Commerce-Commission. It also seems evident to me that 
the subject ought to be considered in a mere careful way than 
can possibly be-done in a few minutes on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and so I hope the resolution will be referred to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr: BORAH. Mr. President, this resolution reads: 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby di- 
rected to conduct an examination and inquiry for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether. there exist facts or evidence that in the opinion of the 
commission would justify the Government in instituting suits or legen! 
proceedings for recovery of fines, penalties, or forfeitures from th» 
United States Steel Corporation, its subsidiaries, or any common car 
rier beeause of unlawful rebates, offsets, and. preferences received and 
accepted by the above-named corporation or its constituent companies 
within the last six years. 

I have no doubt but that if this resolution were passed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would make tlie investigation. 
I have not very much doubt, from facts within my knowledge. 
that if they did make the investigation they would ascertain 
some very interesting facts, and some facts which ought to be 
known without any unnecessary delay. While the resolution 
might be drawn with greater regard for legal technicalities, and 
so forth, I do not feel myself like voting against the resolution, 
when I feel that it will accomplish precisely what we ought to 
have accomplished and what we ought to desire accomplished. 
Just at this particular time it is important that this information 
be had, and it ought not to be delayed. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to say just a 
word with reference to what has been said by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Roor]. 

It. seems to me the Senate has been in the habit of doing 
this regularly right along, and, as the Senator from Idaho 
{[Mr. Bora], has suggested, I think if we do pass the resolu- 
tion there is not any doubt but that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will follow the instructions in the resolution. 

We have instructed the Interstate Commerce Commission 
several times recently to make investigations in regard to rail- 
roads—investigations similar, I think, to this and as broad in 
their scope as this. Even to-day we have already passed a 
resolution authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Secretary of the Interior to investigate and report. 
Suppose, as the Senator from*New York says, the House passes 
a resolution on the same subject upon which we have passed a 
resolution to-day and one that conflicts with the resolution we 
have passed. What will these Cabinet officers do? 

I think we might imagine a thousand things that might get 
uS. into difficulty ; but until. they happen it seems to me it is not 
well for us to pay much heed to what might be a possibility. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me a 
Suggestion, there never could be any conflict between two reso- 
lutions which the Senate and the House might pass, because 
there would be so much time intervening between the time they 
both passed that the. commission would have plenty of time to 
report upon both. : 

Mr. NORRIS. That might be if they both went to com- 
mittees; but I am assuming that in neither case would they go 
to a committee. I think we have already done this morning, 
in, regard to the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of 
the Interior, what. we would do if we should pass this resolu- 
tion in regard to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It seems to me this investigation ought to take place. [I 
myself believe that the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
perhaps the one body that commands the respect and confi- 
dence of the entire people of the United States more than any 
other body, and in saying this I am not casting any reflections 
on any department of the Government or any other body. It 
is a body which has to do with railroad companies, the subject 
with which this resolution deals. While I do not know :any- 
thing about the details, from what I have read and various 
things I have heard I believe that if this resolution should be 
passed an investigation taking place under it would develop 
some very interesting procedures. It may be they could al! be 
explained, but they are something that the country ought to 
know. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss the 
resolution, but I should like to ask why the resolution is not 
on our desks in printed form. We are using the Recorp. 
This resolution. was introduced at this hour yesterday. It is 
not. a. long: resolution, and yet it has not come from the 
Printing Office. The resolution of the Senator from Arizona 
{[Mr. Asuurst], has only just this minute come; it has just 
beem handed to us. The work is not heavy, and especially 
resolutions which go: over and come up automatically ought 
te. be furnished to the Senate. It is something most extraor- 
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dinary that the 
of this sort so as to have it on the desks of Senators. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I am not prepared to go entirely 
the length that the Senator from New York [Mr. Root] sug- | 
gests in the observations he has submitted. One of the funda- | 
inental necessities of legislation is that either the Senate or | 
the House shall, for its own purpose, have the power to secure 
all the information which it desires for purposes of legisla- 
tion. It is with that recognition that we direct the heads of | 
departments to furnish to the Senate, or that the House may | 
require to be furnished for the purposes of the House, any | 
information, whether in one shape or another, which may be 
available by a department which this House or the other 
House, in the exercise of its discretion, may deem to be neces- 
sary for it properly to legislate. 

So far as concerns the fundamental thought in the suggestion 
of the Senator from New York, | think it is correct that as a 
fundamental proposition one House can not issue orders to a 
department or to a subdivision of a department which may be 
in the nature of a law, for the reason that the other House 
would haye an equal right and the two might conflict. That 
far the Senator right, and doubtless that is the thought 
which he desired to present. It is equally true, however, that 
each House has the right to require of a department, not that 
which may be generally classed as being in itself when per- | 
formed in obedience to law, but that which will secure what 
is necessary for its work as a part of the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government. 

I confess that this resolution in prescribing details goes a 
good deal further than efforts of this kind are generally found | 
to go. It is quite common, as stated by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], for the Serate to pass a resolution 
directing a department to investigate and report. If this reso- 
lution had in it no provision for reporting to the Senate, I 
think the criticism would be unanswerable that we were doing 
something beyond our power; that in order to accomplish an 
investigation that was designed for the Government generally, 
or for general purposes, there should be a joint resolution »nd 
not a Senate resolution. When, bowever, the resolution winds 
up with a direction that the evidence, when secured, shall be 
reported to the Senate, it is limited in its scope to the purpose 
for which it designed, and that to furnish the Senate 
something which it may need in its work of legislation. 

I think it is extremely important that the proposition should 
be carefully guarded that each House has the right to secure 
any information that is within the possession of any depart- 
ment of the Government and that no other department or 
branch of the Government has, when such information is re- 
quested by either House, a right to say no to it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the Senator with pleasure, 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me that the suggestion of the 
Senator is a very important one, in view of the fact that about 


is 


is is 


the Senator -from Georgia 


a year and a half ago an order was issued by the Executive De- | 


partment that the heads of bureaus, and so forth, should not 
give information to Members of the Congress; and I noticed | 
a few days ago that a somewhat similar order was issued by 
one of the Cabinet officers to his subordinates in regard to 
Members of Congress—that is te say, Senators and Representa- 
tives. It is impossible for a person to go to the head of these 
departments and get information, because nine times out of ten 
the heads of the departments do not have it. 
and their onerous duties make it impossible for them to have 
it; and therefore, unless we can call for it in the form of a | 
resolution which brings out the facts after an investigation we | 


have at this time no means by which to get information from | 


these departments, as a practical proposition. 

Mr. BACON. I think the suggestion of the Senator from 
Idaho is entirely correct, and a very important one. This ques- 
tion bas been debated in the Senate several times at very great 
length and with very great earnestness. I do not think there 
is any more important proposition to be established and main- 
tained than the right of the Senate—there is also an equal right 
onthe part of the House, but I am speaking now of the Senate— 
to obtain from any department any information, no matter 
what it is, which it may deem important in the progress of its 
work and for the purpose of carrying on its work. 

I spoke of the fact that there had been several debates on 
this subject. There was a very notable debate in the first ad- 
ministration of Mr. Cleveland. The matter was debated by 
some of the ablest men on both sides who ever sat in this body, | 
and at great length, upon the report of a Committee on the | 
Judiciary composed of men of great ability. I have forgotten ! 
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| proposition only. The Senate called for a certain paper which 


refused to send the paper upon the ground that it was y 
| office paper; that it was a private letter belonging to the 


| upon his statement. 


Their business | 
| proposition that any part of the executive b 
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as 
men of 
On one 


Edmunds and Hoar and Spooner and Evarts and other 
that class participated in the debate, which hinged 


was alleged to be in the Attorney General's office. The Attorney 
General, under the instructions of the President, Mr. Cleveland 


an 


President. 

In that great debate, Mr. President—because it -vas a creat 
debate. and any man who will read it will agree with me in 
the ussertion—in that great debate by those eminent mey the 
proposition was conceded on both sides that if it was ap Office 
paper the Senate had a right to demand it, and the executive 
departinent had no right to refuse it. That was thoroughly 
conceded. Such men as George, Vest, and Pugh on the Demo. 


cratic side, and Mvarts, Edmunds, Spooner, and other men of 
that class on the other side, discussing this question for days 
All conceded and emphatically agreed upon that 


and days. 
proposition. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President——— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the Senator with pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I agree with the Senator that beyond 
question either House of Congress has a right to pass a resoly. 
tion asking for information that will enable that particular 
House to transact business; but certainly this is not a resoln- 
tion asking for that kind of informatién. 

Mr. DACON. I have not come to that part of the matter yet. 
Possibly I shall not differ with the Senator; but the question 
having been raised as to the right of the Senate to require 
infomation from a department, I think it is important that it 


| Should not be passed without the attitude of the Senate being 


well understoed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. BACON. In the days of Republican administrations 
I have to the best of my ability endeavored to support and 
maintain the right of the Senate to require any information, 
whether it be documentary or otherwise, in the possession of a 
department, when the Senate deemed it essential to the prose- 
cution of its work. I occupied that position in the time of 
the Republican administrations, and I shall not recede from 
it in the time of a Democratic administration. It involves the 
maintenance of the prerogatives of the Senate and is in no 
sense a party question. I do not know that the order has 
been issued to which the Senator from Idaho alludes except 
I have not seen it. i trust that no order 
has been issued which would contravene the right of the Senate 


| to require from a department the possession of any paper or 


other information which it may deem necessary and essential 
to its work. 

As I said before, Mr. President, I do not wish to discuss thai 
matter now, but I think if the issue is ever again raised it 
should be again discussed and determined by the Senate. We 
can find no more satisfactory fund of information and instrue- 


| tion as to the law of the question than we will find in the great 


debate to which I have alluded, which has been cited here I 
several subsequent debates. I am unwilling that there should 
be the slightest doubt on the subject of the right and power 0! 
the Senate in this regard. I think it can be practically demon- 
strated that it would destroy the usefulness of the legislative 
branch of the Government and practically enthrone the exect: 
tive branch of the Government, if we should ever concede the 
ranch of the Go’ 
ernment has a right to shut the door of its office in the face of 
the legislative branch, and say, “You shall not come | 
because that is what it means. If they can do it in one in 
stance, however unimportant, they can do it in all. If they 
can do it in a minor instance, they can do it in a great = 
stance. If they can do it in an instance which relates to 2 HY 


‘ain ont, 
| ter outside of the department of the officials of the Governmel! 


they can do it in an instance which concerns an official oo 
Government. They could absolutely block an investigation 
the question whether an executive department of the 2 — 
ment was being wisely conducted or corruptly cone allen 
When you concede the proposition that it rests 11 (ie - am 
of the executive department you have to go fo | eae 
amd whenever you go to its full length you have _— Set 
emasculated the legislative branch of the Governuen® - ae 
as any control of the departmental functions and duties 
executive branch of the Government are concerne!. atter ought 
In this particular case I have no doubt that the a sone for 
to be referred to 2 committee. I think it ough! [0 | — wat 
two reasons. In the first place, I think, exce)! |" — 
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exigency, Whenever a resolution or a bill relates to a subject 
matter with which a standing committee of the Senate is 
charged, whenever that committee thinks it should have con- 
sideration of it the Senate should give it the opportunity for its 
consideration. I state that as a general proposition. 

I disegree with my friend from Oregon [Mr. Lane] as to 


the undesirability of committees. The committee work is the 
most valuable part of the machinery of a legislative depart- 
ment, and it is only by the detail work that committees can do 


that legislative bedies can legislate intelligently and effectively 
and safely. So, as a gemeral proposition, in any case when a 
hil] or resolution is presented, and the committee which has 
chs of the particular subject matter proposed to be dealt 
with by the bill or resolution asks for its consideration, I 
shall always vote to give it that opportunity. 

In this case [ think there are particular reasons why the 
resolution should go te the committee. It may be very impor- 
‘ont that the resolution should be amended. I want to get the 
‘formation Which the resolution seeks to secure, and will cer- 
tginly be no party te anything which will unduly delay the 
opportunity to get it, or enything which will defeat the effort 
to get it, but I think it is proper that it should go to the com- 
mittee, and that it should consider the question not only as to 
whether the information is desirable, but as to whether the 
resolution is in preper shape to secure it, maintaining properly 
the province and power of the Senate, and at the same time 
having a proper and due regard to the duties and obligations 
and work of the department that is to be called upon to 
respond to it. 

Mr. McCUMBBR. Mr, President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Oregon, if I may have his attention, about a little 
principle that seems to me to underly the whole request, and 
that is the question of the necessity for the resolution. I think 
that we are adopting resolutions to investigate a great many 
things in regard to which we have other machinery to perform 
those functions. I have assumed that it is the duty of the 
Department of Justice, whenever there is laid before that de- 
partment any facts upon which there is a belief, an under- 
standing, or a suspicion ef an offense being committed against 
the laws of the United States, to proceed to investigate the 
question itself; that it is a part of its duty to so investigate it. 
If these charges, which the Senator believes to be facts, are 
presented to the department, why we should be ealled upon to 
urge the department to preceed te do its duty is a little beyond 
my comprehension of our duty and the corresponding duty of 
the Department of Justice. If the Department of Justice re- 
fuses, and we have reason to believe that that department is 
not doing its duty after facts have been presented to it, I would 
see then the propriety of a resolution to investigate the facts 
to see whether or not the Department of Justice is performing 
its proper functions. But until there has been some refusal of 
the department to make its own investigation upon a presenta- 
tion to that department of the facts, I confess I can not see 
why some other branch of the Government, or even the Senate 
or Congress itself, should be called upon to order an investi- 
gation. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I will say for the information of 
the Senator that in a large and a general way I consider this 
body here to be more nearly and directly the representatives 
of the people than members of the executive departments, who 
are appointed; and if any useful information came to us and 
some department should be kept busy with the routine of duty 
and overcrowded with work and was so busily engaged that its 
attention was not directed to the investigation, as a simple and 
plain duty to them, without prejudice to anyone, we should 
call their attention to it and ask them to investigate certain 
facts which had been brought to our attention and which were 
important to the people of this country. I see no reason why 
that should not be done. 

‘ Ido not know whether the Interstate Commerce Commission 

has had this matter brought to their attention or not. I pre- 
fue not, or else they would have acted upon it. Inasmuch as 
bene have not acted upon it, the assumption is that it has not 

cfore been called to their attention, and therefore I presented 
the resolution, 

gave CUMBER. If I may press the matter a little far- 
Which 't Is the purpose of the resolution to secure facts upon 
which oa be founded a criminal prosecution, facts wpon 
- a criminal prosecution shall be based are facts which I 
Siete is the duty of the Department of Justice to investi- 
— ane while we may directly represent the people, the de- 

ent to enforee the laws which we have passed is the De- 
partment of Justice, and that should be the proper receptacle, it 


ein ouitiets for any information calling for an investigation 


If these matters have been presented to the Department of 
Justice and it has failed to act, I can easily understand why 
we might act in the premises, but I can not understand why 
they can not easily be presented to the Department of Justice 
and that department be asked to proceed to perform its duty ; 
and if Congress believes it has failed in its duty, it may ask 
for the investigation itself. May I ask the Senator whether 
the facts upon which he founds his resolution have been pre- 
sented to the Department of Justice and if that department 
has been asked to investigate them? 

Mr. LANE. I will answer the Senator by saying that I do 
not know whether they have been presented to the Department 
of Justice or not. I know nothing about it. I am now trying 
to present them to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
investigation, without prejudice to anyone directly, simply 
pointing out, as I believed I was doing, a line of action that 
I thought would meet with the hearty support of every Member 
of the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not doubting the propriety of our 
obtaining the knowledge, but I am questioning the Senator to 
see whether in his own opinion he does not agree with me that 
the better method of securing action along this line would be 
to present the matter to ithe Department of Justice for its in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. LANE. I will say in answer—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator from 
North Dakota a question before he sits down? Would the Sen- 
ator present a resolution directing the Department of Justice 
to proceed to make an investigation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I would first, if I had the information, 
present it to the department, and then if the department re- 
fused to act upon that information and I thought it bad not 
made the proper investigation, and there were facts which we 
ought to knew, I would proceed, possibly, to investigate them in 
some way. That is the only question; it is not what department 
shall make the investigation. 

Mr. BORAH. We have always had the same proposition to 
meet whenever we have had a resolution presented seeking to 
impose on any department of the Government any particular 
action. We are immediately advised that thai department is 
supposed to know its own business and has sense to perform the 
duties which are prescribed for it. The same question is h 
presented. A Senator may have information to the effect that 
facts exist which he himself is not able to secure. If informa- 
tion is given to a Senator to the effect that certain facts are in 
existence, he himself is not in a position to call witnesses be- 
fore him and to ascertain the facts. We must necessarily refer 
the matter to a tribunal which has the power to do that thing 
and to secure the information which only comes to him in a 
nebulous way, but in a snfficient way to satisfy him that it is 
worth while to be investigated. 

This resolution has many precedents. We have time and 
time again passed resolutions asking a department to make in- 
vestigation with reference to certain matters. The resolution 
is based upon whatever information the Senator has, which 
‘may be full or incomplete. Nevertheless, it is not sufficiently 
accurate and conclusive upon which to legislate until the in- 
vestigation has proceeded before a tribunal which has the right 
to administer oaths and gather the facts. 

Se in this instance the Senater from Oregon feels that he 
has sufficient information to satisfy him that the matter should 
be pursued further by those who may give verity to the report 
when it comes out. I am at a loss to understand why there 
should be any hesitancy about bringing to light these facts, 
if they do exist. If it be true that this corporation has been 
collecting rebates, and there is information to that effect to be 
had, there is no reason why it should not be gathered in a way 
concerning which there can be no question. On the other hand, 
if it is not true, as the resolution is drawn the investigation 
will be very limited, the expense will be very small, and no 
considerable injury will be done. 

I venture to say that if this resolution were before the com- 
mission it would be investigated, this witness's testimony taken 
and reduced to writing and ready to report before this body 
could have passed this resolution. We have been now an hour 
and a half discussing the resolution, when the investigation 
itself, perhaps, would not take over two hours, unless it should 
prove to be true that it is a matter of tremendous impor- 
tance, and then certainly no one would wish to stand in the 
way of it. 

Mr: ASHURST. Mr. President, I simply rose to inguire when 
the resolution offered by myself, to wit, No. 243, will come up. 
I did net want to have the morning hour expire without that 
resolution coming up. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is unable to stop the 
clock from ticking off the minutes. The Chair can not take 
this resolution off the floor. It can only go off in a pariia- 
mentary way. 

Mr. ASHURST. Inasmuch, therefore, as I have the floor at 
this time, I will ask that my resolution be laid before the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That can not be done pending the 
resolution which is before the Senate. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newtanps] to refer 
the resolution to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not willing to have it 
assumed that those who have opposed the resolution in its 
present form are reluctant to have an investigation of the sub- 
ject matter. I have no objection to an investigation; I think 
it ought to be made; but I am opposed to imposing the burden 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has nothing to do with investigating the 
facts with regard to the existence of a crime. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has jurisdiction to investigate discrimi- 
nations and rebates, for the purpose of bringing them to an end, 
for the purpose of laying the basis for a recovery on the part 
of those who are injured by granting rebates or preferences; 
but it has nothing whatever to do with an investigation the pur- 
pose of which is to disclose facts which constitute a crime. I 
am unwilling that a tribunal which has more work than it can 
do, and which no other tribunal can do, shall undertake to do 
work, however important it may be, that some other tribunal 
can do and ought to do. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will it disturb the Senator if I 
should ask him what particular portion of the resolution he has 
in mind with reference to prosecution of crimes? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly; I read it: 

That the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby directed to con- 
duct an examination and inquiry for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
there exist facts or evidence that in the opinion of the commission 
would justify the Government in instituting suits or legal proceedings 
for recovery of fines, penalties, or forfeitures from the United States 
Steel Corporation, its subsidiaries, or any common carrier because of 
unlawful rebates, offsets, and preferences received and accepted by the 
above-named corporation or its constituent companies within the last six 
years. 

Mr. BORAH. That refers to civil suits. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; not at all. The Government can not 
bring any civil suits. The Government institutes a suit for a 
discrimination or a rebate. It must be a criminal suit. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose it is a criminal suit in the sense the 
Senator has used the term, for the purpose of this recovery; if 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should make an investiga- 
tion for any purpose, yet the facts might be such as to justify 
the Government to institute a suit. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly; and I would be very glad to 
have the facts investigated. I am only objecting to taking up 
the time of a commission that has work that no other body 
can perform and work which is absolutely necessary to the 
administration of justice and of law in this country. We could 
create a committee of the Senate in 20 minutes that would call 
this man before it, and within three days make the inquiry 
that is proposed if there is any reason to exclude the Depart- 
ment of Justice. I do not know whether there is or not. But if 
the Interstate Commerce Commission enters upon this investi- 
gation it must suspend its work upon some other work of which 
it has exclusive jurisdiction. It has no jurisdiction of this mat- 
ter at the present time. We are giving it jurisdiction in this 
resolution. If there is some other tribunal that is able to carry 
forward this inquiry, it ought to be committed to that other 
tribunal. 

Why not call Mr. Green before a committee of the Senate 
the day after to-morrow, or as soon as he can get here, and 
inquire of him under oath what he knows with regard to 
rebates granted by railway companies to the United States Steel 
Corporation? I do not want to prevent the inquiry. On the 
contrary, I want to facilitate it in every way. But we have in 
the past adopted, and we are in danger in the future of adopt- 
ing, « practice which very seriously interferes with the legiti- 
mate work, the necessary work, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. My only purpose in objecting to the resolution 
was to ask whether this work can not be better done, more 
quickly done, and more certainly done by some other body. 
When the Senate comes to vote on the motion made by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada I intend to vote for it, and I will vote for it 
because I think the resolution ought to be amended in order to 
put the inquiry before some other body. 

Mr, NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that I 
am entirely in sympathy with the Senator from Oregon as to 
the purpose which he wishes to accomplish, but he is in doubt 
himself, or he was some time ago, as to whether the investiga- 
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tion should be directed to the Department of Justice or {o the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. LANE rose. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Has the Senator solved that doubt yet? 

Mr. LANB. Yes; the Senator is very clear where he wants it 
to go. He was pretty clear all the time, but when the sugyes. 
tion was made for the moment he thought it was worthy of 
consideration. He has not changed the original conclysio, 
which he arrived. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I understand, then, the Senator desires 
this matter to be investigated by the Interstate Commerce Con, 
mission and not by the Department of Justice. 

Mr. LANE. That is right. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. So far as I am concerned, I want a speedy 
determination of the matter. I recognize the fact that a coy. 
mittee of the Senate is the servant of this body to carry oy; 
its will, and that it is the right of the Senate of course. jf i; 
chooses, to take jurisdiction of the subject now, and to dispose 
of it without the usual reference to a committee. But 1 urge 
that the proper course is to have the resolution go to the com. 
mittee because of the difference of judgment as to the form of 
the resolution and the difference of judgment as to the pody 
which should make the investigation, and with a view to pro- 
vent, if possible, a duplication of work. 

As I have already stated, we have the Department of Justice 
which is engaged in inquiries of this kind; the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission, which is engaged in inquiries of this kind: 
and the Bureau of Corporations, which has made some of the 
most valuable additions to information on this subject and 
which is also pursuing investigations of this kind. It would be 
the duty of the committee to sift this matter and ascertain 
which of these organizations is or has been engaged in this sort 
of an investigation, with a view to prevent a duplication of work, 
and which one can do it most effectively and most quickly. 
It is with that view, and not with a view of postponing action 
upon this subject, that I urge the reference of this matter to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEwLanps] to refer the resolu- 
tion to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. LAND. I ask for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). [ 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone], who is detained from the Chamber by illness. In 
the absence of that Senator, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BRYAN (when Mr. FrLercHer’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. FietcHer] is necessarily absent from the city. 
He is paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WaArzeN|. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman]; 
but I transfer that pair to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEPHENSON] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I transfer my get- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CraAwForD] to the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENt| 
and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OLIVER (when the name of Mr. PENROSE was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Penrose] is detained from the Chamber by 
illness. If my colleague were present, he would vote “ yea. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Coit! 
to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vole. I 
vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (when his name was called). I * 
paired with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. his 
received a telegram from him this morning announcing 0© 
sickness at home. He wishes me to state that fact. By reaso 
of that, and not knowing how he would vote if present, 
withhold my vote on this question. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). t o 
paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], ie 
understand, is absent. I transfer my pair to the Senator fre 
Illinois [Mr. SHerMan] and yote. I vote “yea.” — ae 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when Mr. WA8REN 5 nae 
called). My colleague [Mr. Warren] is unavoidably ™ 
from the city. He is paired with the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
FLETCHER]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). u 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. I poe 
is not present. I transfer that pair to the senior Sena 
Indiana {Mr. SHIvety] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 


usion at 


I bave a pair 


ENROSE], WhO 
from 
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Third. Whether or not any of the employers or employees in said 
district have declined to consent to a committee on arbitration, to be 
appointed by the President of the United States and the governor of 
the State of Michigan, jointly, to which committee all matters in dis 
pute might be submitted, and by the findings of which committee all 
parties at interest should be bound. 

Fourth. Whether or not any system of peonage is maintained in said 
copper-mining districts. 

ifth. Whether or not access to post offices is prevented; and if so, 
by whom. 

Sixth. Whether or not the immigration laws of the United States 
are being or have been violated in the said copper-mining districts ; 
and if so, by whom. 

Seventh. Whether or not the Secretary of Labor, or any other offi 
cial or officials of the Government, may be of service in the premises. 

Eighth. Whether or not persons are being or have been convicted and 
punished in violation of the laws of the United States. 

Ninth. Whether there exists or has existed a combination of copper 
mining companies in restraint of interstate commerce and trade for the 
purpose of advancing the price at which copper shal! be sold to con 
sumers in Michigan and other States, or for any other purpose, 

Tenth. Investigate and report whether or not firearms, ammunition, 
and explosives have been imported into said State for the use of either 
party to the existing labor troubles; and the number, names, and gen 
eral reputation of the men imported into said district to act as guards, 
deputy sheriffs, or in similar positions. 

leventh. Investigate the efforts of the various labor organizations 
to unionize said copper mines, including demands made on employers 
and the methods used to enforce said demands. 

Twelfth. Whether or not the said ge companies have 
attempted to influence the action of officials, judicial or otherwise, in 
said district, or have interfered with the administration of justice in 
said district. 

Thirteenth. If all, or any, of the above conditions exist, then to 
ascertain the causes leading up to such conditions. 

Said committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is hereby empowered 
to sit and act during the sessions of Congress or of either House 
thereof at such time and place as it may deem necessary; to require, 
by subpeena or otherwise, the attendance of witnesses and the produc 
tion of papers, books, and documents; to employ stenographers at a 
cost not exceeding $1 per printed page; to take and make a record otf 
all evidence taken and received by the committee and keep a record of 
its proceedings; to have such evidence, record, and other matter re 


Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
LEAN] yoted, Mr. President? 

“The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

\lr. MYERS. I have a pair with that Senator, and in his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

“Vr. REED. Has the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Sarr] 
voted, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. REED, I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan, 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

I take this occasion also to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Stone], who is in poor health and not able 
to be in the Chamber to-day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. CuLpEerson] and to state that he is paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pv Pont]. This announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. LIPPITT (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaAtsH]. As he 
has not come into the Chamber, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am requested to announce the unayoid- 
able absence of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and that 
he is paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHnson]. 

Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks]. I transfer that pair to the 
innior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SuHreicps] and vote “ nay.” 
' Mr. JACKSON. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from West Virgi:ia [Mr. Curmrton], but I transfer that 
nair to the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] 
and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 26, as follows: 

YEAS—32, 


Bacon Dillingham Nelson Saulsbury quired by the committee printed. The chairman of the committee or 
Bankhead Gallinger Newlands Smith, Ga. any member thereof may administer oaths to witnesses. Subpcnas 
Bradley Goff Oliver Smoot for witnesses shall be issued under the signature of the chairman of the 
Brandegee Gore Perkins Sterlin committee or subcommittee thereof. Every person who, having been 
Bryan Jackson Pittman Sutherland summoned as a witness by authority of said committee or any subcom 
Burleigh Lodge Ransdell Thornton mittee thereof, willfully makes default, or who, having appeared, re 
Burton McCumber Robinson Townsend fuses to answer any ee pertinent to the investigation herein 
Cummins Martin, Va. Root Vardaman authorized, shall be held to the penalties provided by section 102 of 

e r NAYS—26 the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

4 we, OE omg The expenses of such investigation shall be pald from the contingent 
Ashurst Hollis Norris Thomas fund of the Senate on vouchers ordered by said committee, signed by 
Borah Hughes Overman Thompson the chairman thereof, and approved by the Committee on Contingent 
Brady James Sintenset ous Expenses, 
sristow ci 5 ams ‘ . 

Chamberlain tee es Works Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it would seem unnecessary, 
Clapp Lea z Smith, 8. C. indeed it would not probably be proper at this time for me to 
Hiteheoek Martine, N.J. Swanson make any extended remarks on this subject. 

NOT VOTING—37, Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield? 
pm See Owen Smith, Md. Mr. ASHURST. I do not intend to discuss the resolution. 
Chilton Johnson Page — = Mr. NORRIS. Very well 
Clark, Wyo. Jones ‘enrose Stephen a oe aac a 
Clarke, Ark. Kearos Pomerene oe Mr. ASHURST. I only intend to ask for its reference to the 
Cott La Follette Reed als > , Se ‘ever . 
Crawford pk Siertion Sasren —. committee. I yield, of course, however, to the 
Culberson Lippitt Shields Weeks Senator. 
— 7 _ a. Mr. NORRIS. I have talked with the Senator on the subject. 
all Mye Sim , + woth thi it 
Fletcher O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. but if he is only going to do that [ will not ask him to yield 


now. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, upon the subject of the 
committee to which the resolution should be referred I should 
like to make a suggestion before action is had. 

Mr. ASHURST., I have yielded to the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Norris}. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have already talked to the Senator and 
asked if he would yield to me, but the purpose for which I 
wanted him to yield was to dispose of another matter before 
the Senate. If, however, he is only going to have the resolu- 
tion referred to a committee I will not ask him to yield now. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield now to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, this resolution 
properly should go first to one committee and then to another 
committee. It involves work for the Committee on Education 
and Labor. The body of the resolution pertains to the service 
o. that committee, and for the purpose of considering the sub- 
stance of the resolution and reporting upon it the Committee 
on Bducation and Labor should act. Before the necessary 
appropriation can be made the resolution must go to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. When a similar resolution or set of resolutions was 
before the Senate with reference to West Virginia, they were 
sent first to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate and after that committee reported 
they were sent to the Committee on Education and Labor, and 
both committees reported. It seems to me that it is only 
fair to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate that the work of perfecting the reso- 
lution should take place before it goes to them at all. There- 
‘fore I desire to express my concurrence with the suggestion 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AgsHurst] madg when he pre- 


So Mr. Lane's resolution was referred to the Committee on 
lnterstate Commerce. 


CONDITIONS IN MINING DISTRICTS IN MICHIGAN, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 


‘ resolution coming over from a previous day, which the Secre- 
tary will read, 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 243) submitted 
by Mr. Asnursr on the 12th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Education and Labor is 
ereby directed to make a thorough and complete investigation of the 
nditions existing in the copper mines in the Calumet, Hancock, and 
— Range copper mining districts, in the counties of Houghton, 
‘aw, and Ontonagon, Mich., for the pur of ascertaining : 

ant itst. Full and accurate facts concerning the past history and pres- 
‘at status of the relations of the employers and employees in the said 
ini ites in so far as the said history may have any direct or 
oon relation to the existing labor troubles, and to this purpose 
. ee committee is authorized and directed to investigate and 
mand 4s to the justice and reasonableness of the minimum wage de- 
of my vl, the employees in said district ; the justice and reasonableness 
a ee nee in the compensation of the employees ; the reasonableness 
a ' eight-hour day for underground employees; and the necessity 
drills oa bleness of the employment of two men on all machine 


eek The history of the organization of the various cumennten or 
that ie ous owning or working copes mines in the said district— 
originally’ Say, the committee shall ascertain how much money was 
properticg invested in the purehase and acquisition of the said copper 
and the vale the owners, the amount of the gross yield of the mines, 
Ing eop five of the capital stock of the various corporations (operat- 
value sof tpuines) at the time of their incorporation, and the market 
The commitree unital stock of such corporations at the present time. 
be amount er mall. es lally investigate the facts and report as to 
with the yie of dividends and assessments of the said copper mines, 
kevied by the especially of ascertaining the amount of the assessments 
Daid out as yc ewumet & Hecla Mining Co. and the amount of money 
Present tine) tends by that company from its inception down to the 
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sented the resolution, that it be sent first to the Committee on 
Education and Lab... 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I feel that a short—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Arizona 
will pardon me—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the course suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. SmitH] is an expedient cne to take in 
this case. If the resolution is sent first to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, that committee can amend the resolu- 
tion se as to confine the scope of the proposed investigation 
entirely to subjects matter of Federal jurisdiction; and then, 
in that shape, it can be sent to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

I have no doubt of the right of the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate to amend a_ bill 
which is sent to it, to report. back to the Senate a bill recom- 
mending that an appropriation be made out of the contingent 
fund for an investigation, and in reporting back a bill not 
to report back the bill sent to it, but a bill amended and 
remodeled so as te confine the seope of the investigation to 
its legitimate purposes, federally speaking. That, however, 
has been disputed. In view of its disputation, it seems to me, it 
would be well to have this resolution go first to. the Committee 
Education and Labor, and have it prune and amend and 
confine it to its proper scope, and then have it come te our 
eommittee for us to see whether or not we shail recommend the 
appropriation. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, with reference to. the partic- 
ular committee to which the resolution should go, IE have, of 
course, and probably could have, under the rules, no choice. 
Both the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate and the Committee on Education and 
Labor are active committees, meeting very frequently and com- 
posed of most excellent members in every respect; so I do not 
eare to which of the committees the resolution shall be sent. 

Before * take my seat, however, I should say that I have 
not introduced this resolution with precipitaticn. Indeed, I de- 
liberated two months before I concluded to introduce the same. 
After a conferenee with the Representative in Congress [Mr. 
MacDonatp] from the district in Michigan in which these 
troubles now exist, I am at liberty to quote him and to say that 
he has told me that his district—the twelfth distriet of Michi- 
gan—is a part of the United States where constitutional govern- 
ment no longer exists; that the rights of citizens under our 
Constitution and our laws are overthrown, and the laws and 
Constitution defied. 

When a Representative of a sovereign State in Congress. says 
that in his district the Constitution and laws are overthrown, 
surely it does not misbecome a Senator to ask for an investigation, 
especially when I direct attention to the fact that the Repre- 
sentative from that district has introduced a resolution on the 
subject in another body of Congress and is attempting to secure 
its passage, and that that Representative himself asks—yea, 
courts and demands—a free, full, fair investigation as to the de- 
plorable conditions in the copper district of the State of Michigan. 

It would seem that nothing further should be said. by me 
upon this subject at this particular time. I ask for the refer- 
ence of the resolution to the appropriate committee. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not wish to oceupy 
any considerable amount of the time of the Senate. I have not 
changed my mind from what it was yesterday with reference 
to the unwisdom of this investigation at this time. 

I desire to send to the Secretary’s desk and have: read a tele- 


on 


gram which I received. this, morning from the Copper Country | 
Commercial Club. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as; requested, 
The Seeretary read. as follows: 
HouamTon, MICH., January 12, 1944. 
Hon, Cmargtes E. TOWNSEND, Washington, D. OC. . 


Dear Sir: In discussion of Ashurst resolution kindly note that the 
federation has waived all demands for better wages and improved labor 
conditions, and that the strike is now based solely upon the recognition 
of the union. Ten thousand miners now at work protest against their 
recognition, while but 3,000. mem are now on strike and supporting the 
claims of the federation. Gov. Ferris, prior to his departure from the 
copper country, after a thorough investigation, announced his belief 
that difficulties could be adjusted between the operators and their men 
if outside interference were withdrawn. This has from the beginning 
been the opinion of everyone familiar with local conditions, The men 
have an eight-hour dey, Increase of wages, and arbitration courts since 
December 1, and those now at work are entirely contented: A con- 
gressional investigation at this. time can only sérve to confirm in the 
minds of the strikers the delusion, carefully fostered by agitators, 
that the Government intends to take over the mines and place them in 
ebarge of the Western Federation of Miners. 

Copper COUNTRY COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
L. Paice, Corresponding Secretary, 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, IT hold no brief to < al: 
for either side of this controversy. I have been quite as ‘cen 
disturbed as anybody could be over the distressing conditions . 
the upper peninsula of Miehigan. I have watched with sieat 
interest the various investigations which have been conducted 
and T have felt that there was an honest, determined effort ;, 
get at the justice of the situation and end the strike. [| hoy. 
felt, however, that this particular resolution will terq to delay 
rather than to hasten the hoped-for condition, r 

I do not object, nor have I at any time objected, to » tt 
ough and full disclosure of all the facts connectei with 
copper country strike. I feel that it is entirely proper to 
mit this resolution to ~-he Committee on E@ucation and Labor 
I have confidence that no committee of the Senate will insis, 
upon or permit an investigation in a State of a matter that i. 
wholly within the jurisdiction of the State, and especially wi}) 
it not make it without being possessed of information to cop. 
vince it that there are facts which have not been discloseg ay, 
which will not be disclosed im any other way. 7 

So, Mr. President, I have no objection to the resolution goin 
to. the committee, in order that the exact facts may be deter 
mined as to the basis: upon which the investigation should be 
made. 

Mr. MARTINE c.f New Jersey. Mr. President, I am in ytte 
sympathy with the adoption of this resolution. [ feel ths: 
naught but good can come from it. The arguments of interfer. 
ence with the rights of the authorities of the State of Michigay 
are precisely the same argumeats that were used when the 
proposition was advanced as to the investigation of the unfor. 
tunate and sad affairs of West Virginia. I think there is no 
Senator who will say other vise than that the efforts for further 
investigation in West Virginia resulted in benefit to the con- 
munity, to the State, and te the parties interested. 

I have received very many telegrams—not so many as the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr, AsHurst] stated he had received, 
but very many telegrams—pressing this investigation. Irom 
articles in the newspapers, in the magazines, and from sundry 
other sourtes I have been impressed with the condition of sad- 
ness and woe which exists in that community. I believe it 
would be to the advantage of the citizens of Michigan, to the 
advantage of all those engaged in business there, and to the ad- 
vantage of the miuers themselves to have this investigation made. 

I have cut from the New York World an article with refer- 
ence to the situation that I ask the Secretary to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary’ will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[Editorial from the New ¥Yerk World of Monday, Jan. 12, 
COPPER, THE: PRIVILEGED. 


The World’s. denunciation, of the rich copper industry as a pet of 
privilege obeang:its favor of Government has been criticized as too 
severe. It has been doubly justified. It was borne out by the results 
of special investigation puaees 10 days ago. The proof is now 
clinched beyond cavil by Federah inguiry and report. : 

Copper has for a generaticn had what legislation it asked for. It 
had a tariff on ore as tong as it wished; when that was abolished, wit! 
its consent, it kept a tariff on copper derivatives. Prom first to last 
it has been a child of protection. i 

Its profits have outvied Goleonda. With a paid-in capital of on: 
$1,200,000, the chief Michigan concern has yielded $121,050,000 in 
dividends in 42 years—an average of about 240 per cent a year Upo’ 
the investment. Besides this, it bas reinvested $75,000,000 of the to! 
of Government favoritism an privileged monopoly in its plant. 

The United States Department of Labor reports that this imamenshy 
wealthy industry has d@ from, $2:89 to. $3.62 for a 10 to li hour day 
that it had about. 1,700. depu on, November 1, mostly empor™ 
besides a large number of armed guards from New York; that tr! ne 
have been killed by company gunmen; that the labor contract given 
the strike breakers of this industry, so solicitous for “free su } 

aid American labor,” is printed im seven languages and promises ‘®" 
2.50 a day—less railroad fare. 4 covered 
by the Henenal Invulsy tales the estaiieat epester.of all, that of put 
py the Federal u er 0 . ‘aunty 
tyranny and abasement of the processes of justice. Houghton Coast, 
Mich., is not a community of self-governing Americ a 

one chiefty of aliens: b thither: to: serve the monopo'y, © tutions 
from Boston in defianee of law and im despite of democratic inst! 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I wish. to say that the —s 
as it has been read simply reiterates the statements ee 
or more letters from reputable citizens of Michigan. / ight 
in justice to them, and for the cause of humanity ane! * 
that an investigation should be had. I feel that we can nol 
press the matter too. strongly. tor 

Mr. GALLENGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Sena 
what newspaper is responsible for that article. _ 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I cut it from the New a 
World of yesterday, sir: I could multiply the same f, 
sentiments from a number of other papers and from @ 


f magazines. 
7 Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if it is © edito- 
rial from the New York World? 


10r- 
the 


sub- 


1913.] 
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Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It is an editorial from the 
New York World. , 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, of course it is difficult to carry 

jefinite figures in one’s mind about a great industry like copper 
mining. If the article which has just been read refers to the 
Calumet & Heela Mining Co., the figures may be relatively 
true; but of all the other dividend-paying copper mines in the 
northern peninsula of Michigan it is a fact that the assess- 
ments have been about $80,000,000, while the divideuds which 
they have paid in the entire life of the companies Lave not beca 
more than about $2,000,000 more. There are ~ great number 
of so-called copper mines in the northern district of Michigan 
on which assessments to the extent of many millions of doll«rs 
have been levied which never have paid any dividends ac all. 
So if that is a general statement as applyiag to the copper in- 
dustry of that section, it is, in my judgment, entirely without 
oundation. 
a MARTINE of New Jersey. I presume that in common 
with almost every other industry these piping times of pros- 
perity have multiplied on paper lots of exploiting schemes in 
copper, gold, silver, and almost every other line of industry. 
[am not responsible for defending a lot of exploiters who have 
started out to find copper where nothing but sand and rock 
existed. Legitimate mining interests in Michigan have been 
contending, however, that the Calumet & Hecla 3 mine and 
some others have been guilty of the abuse of hiring pauper 
labor, notwithstanding all their boasts of American protection, 
and they have found rich reason to protest. Men have pro- 
tested over their own signatures. Hundreds of telegrams and 
etters have poured in, asking that something be done. I am 
yot here to defend any illegitimate exploiting scheme, made to 
sell stock, which I presume is the character of the mines about 
which the Senator is —eE Nag . s 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey if he recalls how long it has been since there has been 
protection on the copper industry of this country? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can not just mention the 
date nor the day; but, thank God, those days now are ended 
and a new condition prevails. 

Mr. WEEKS. Does the Senator know anything about the 
copper industry ? 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator does not know, I can tell him. 
The duty on copper was removed in 1897. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Thank God for that little 
step. That was one of the things that began to open your eyes, 
ald the duty has been removed from a good many other articles 
since then. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to ask the Senator if it is a 
fact that the average rate of wages in the Calumet & Hecla 
nine is $3.64 a day? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I know absolutely nothing 
of ny own knowledge about it. I only know what this article 
states and the other articles which have been published in maga- 
_— the a of which have not been controverted. 

_ Air, GALLINGER. Does the Senator know whether or not 
tls a fact that the contention as to wages has been yielded by 
— now and that the disagreement is on another point 
entirely ? 

_ Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I heard something on that 
polit just now in the way of a telegram that was read. I 
a at = request of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 

NSEND]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If it be a fact that the average rate of 
= pow is $3.64 a day, how does that compare with wages 
“ew Jersey, as an illustration? 
alt, MARTINE of New Jersey. For like and similar condi- 

ous it may be all right. I believe that the wage of $3.60 a day 

- for those working underground 10 hours a day. 

it. GALLINGER, I will say to the Senator that it is the 

aa wage, according to the information that comes to me, 

= itis a very large wage. 

- . ont INE of New Jersey. I know nothing of that; but, 
ar rom that, there is something more than money in the 
ne righ Great God! If we are only battling for money, with 
one outs Of justice and humanity to mankind, our salaries and 

it Ume would be most illy spent. I believe there are condi- 


the trouble to ascertain the number of investigations that have 
been conducted by both Houses of Congress during the pres- 
o Congress I think he will be rather horrified at the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I realize that there have 
been a great many; but these investigations would not have 
been had but for a condition. A condition was apparent that 
demanded that the investigations take place. I am frank to 
say, for my part, as to the little matter of the West Virginia 
investigation, that it was not altogether delightful and alto 
gether pleasant. 

Mr. ASHURST. In only a moment the resolution must go 
over for another day, unless it is disposed of. 

Mr. LODGD. The resolution, I suppose, goes over under the 
rule. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is not 2 o’clock yet. I ask that the reso- 
lution be referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am sorry if anything | 
may say now will carry the resolution over. I finished what 
I had to say, until the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mar- 
TINE] suggested some matters in connection with Michigan 
which I resent. I think the history of Michigan in every 
particular 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the morning hour has expired, and the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, which is Senate biil 4S. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The resolution goes to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will have to go to 
the calendar unless something is done about it. 

THE TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE AS ADJUNCTS TO POSTAL SERVICE. 


Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Oregon yield to me that 
I may make a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yesterday the Senate passed a _ resolution 
(S. Res. 242) introduced by me calling upon the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for certain information. After it had been passed the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] entered a motion to reconsider, 
which I understand is now pending. I have had some consulta 
tion, particularly with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
VARDAMAN] and also with the chairman of the committee, and 
as far as I am concerned, from the statements which have been 
made to me by both those Senators that the matter will be 
reported out perhaps to-day, being informed by the chairman 
of the committee that the Committee on Post Offices and Posi 
Roads meets at 2 o’clock and it is the intention to report the 
resolution out to-day if possible, and if not to-day as soon as 
it can possibly be done, with that understanding I have no 
objection myself to having the resolution reconsidered and 
referred to that committee. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I join very heartily with 
the Senator from Nebraska in the request that the vote by 
which the resolution was adopted be reconsidered and the reso- 
lution go to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
The committee, as he states, will meet in a very few moments. 
I am very much interested in the resolution. I think it will be 
reported back directly ; I trust it may, and that the information 
sought by it shall be given to the Senate. I hope the Senate 
will yield to the request of the Senator from Nebraska and 
reconsider the vote and that the resolution may go to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which Senate resolution 242 was passed. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. VARDAMAN., I move to refer the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con 
sideration of the bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of the 
United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Maryland [Mr 
Jackson] desires to submit some observations to the Senate, 
possibly not along the line of this particular bill, but I am per- 
fectly willing to yield, with the consent of the Senate, until he 






















































































Ving involved in Michigan, the same as there were in West | delivers the address he desires to make. 
aes than money, and I believe we can do no better} Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator yield to me for 
. Ce than 






Sel ven to order a thorough investigation. If the thing 
light cor, ines Pray Heaven, why object? Let God’s sun- 
Mr Gat be and let the world know the conditions there. 
vain LINGER. Mr. President, I do not object to this in- 
Sgvestion tee ey investigation, and yet I will venture the 
iteise a, ‘iat after a little while our Democratic friends will 

‘red of these investigations. If the Senator will take 


one moment before the pending bill is laid aside informally? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The bill which is before the Senate 
is one of very great importance because of the magnitude of the 
appropriation that will be required and because it marks out a 
new policy for the Government to follow. I think the most 
valuable information which we may gather in regard to the bill 
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itself is found in the report which is made on railway routes in 
Alaska, included in the message of the President in 1913. I am 
informed that no copies are available other than the one which 
is in the possession of the Senator having the bill in charge. I 
think it is exceedingly important that before the bill passes to 
final consideration we should have all the information possible, 
and I shall hope that the Senator from Oregon will ask consent 
thut there may be a republication of the document. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I make that request, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Permit the Chair to suggest, if it 
is not impertinence on the part of the Chair, that there is now 
on the calendar a report from the Committee on Rules: provid- 
ing for a change in the rules of the Senate whereby all requests 
for printing public documents shall go to the Committee on 
Printing. If it is not impertinent to make the suggestion, the 
Chair would like this request to go to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. There is no objection to that 
course, except that I desire to urge the Committee on Printing 
to act as soon as possible, for the reason that it is of immediate 
concern. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that if the document has already 
been ordered by the committee to the amount of $200, then, of 
course, we would have to report a resolution. If not, the com- 
mittee ean order copies to the amount of $200 without the action 
of the Senate. I promise the Senator from Wyoming that we 
will take up the matter at once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request then goes to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
land [Mr. Jackson]. 


I now yield to the Senator from Mary- 


GOOD ROADS. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, to address the Senate in ad- 
vocacy of good roads or of Federal aid thereto is perhaps an- 
other instance of “carrying coals to Newcastle,” for the sup- 
perting reasons are either perfcctly obvious or have been 
repeatedly urged heretofore. These remarks, however, will at 
least serve to make my own position clear as an enthusiastic 
advocate of these great propositions and to call attention again 
to these objects, which, like others equally meritorious, need 
constant urging and discussion before they are realized. I 
believe there is already sufficient sentiment in Congress to enact 
legislation appropriating some of the funds of this Nation to- 
ward the improvement of its highways, could that sentiment be 
crystallized into a common view as to the means to be adopted, 
and that such action would receive the unquestioned sanction 
of public opinion. Therefore the purpose of these remarks is 
to discuss the methods by which Federal aid should be extended 
2s well as to bring to the attention of the Senate again the 
main propositions, 

My own tnterest in good roads arises, first, from the expe- 
rience of Maryland, and, second, from my observations as a 
practical business man. Maryland is an excellent example of a 
State aroused to the advantages of good roads, and which has 
already begun to reap the great benefits that inevitably follow 
an improvement in the means of transportation, even though 
that interest was only lately born. In Maryland there are two 
systems by which ¢ part of the State money is thus invested. 
The first and older plan was inaugurated in 1904 and is an 
arrangement by which the State aids the counties in the con- 
struction of what may be called more properly the local reads. 
An annual appropriation of $200,000 is available for this pur- 
pose and is apportioned among the counties in proportion to 
their respective road mileage. A county applies to the State 
roads commission for aid in improving a specified road. If the 
application is approved, the commission prepares plans and 
specifications, 

rhe county then lets the contract for the construction subject 
to the approval of the commission and the actual werk is done 
under the inspection and supervision of the State engineers. 
The cost is shared equally by the county and the State. The 
initiative usually comes from the property owners, who peti- 
tion the county officers for the improvement and at the same 
time bind themselves for one-tenth of the total cost, which is 
apportioned among them according to road frontage. Thus we 
have a plan whereby the initiative of the county and of the 
property owners is fostered, while the expenditure of the funds 
is directed and supervised by the more efficient central authori- 
ties. Down to January 1, 1912, 166.31 miles of roads had been 
constructed under this plan. The unused portion of the annual 
appropriation lapses at the end of the fiscal year, but in order 
to give the widest opportunity to all the counties, at a given 
date in each year the apportionments standing to the credit of 
the various counties and unused by them is reapportioned 
among the remaining counties on the same mileage basis, 
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The second plan was inaugurated in 1908. In that 
State established a State roads commission, with authority to 


year the 


build a system of main arteries to connect the various count 
seats with Baltimore City, and incidentally with each on. 
This plan contemplates the construction of 1,227 miles of roads. 
Up to January i, 1912, 168.14 miles had been constructed ani 
175.85 miles were then under construction. In addition there 
had also been completed a continuous boulevard between Wash 
ington and Baltimore. To carry on this work a loan of $8 ¢4c_ 
000, which yielded §8,349,976.13, has already been made {tj 
expected that succeeding legislatures will authorize annual 
loans to the amount it has been found can be profitably ex. 
pended each year by the commission until the system has been 
completed. 

The difficulties of road building in Maryland vary widely 
In the east the land is practically flat, the soil light and sandy 
in the central sections the land is hilly and the soil clay, while 
in the west there are mountains of considerable proportions 
To build roads under such diverse conditions by « central ay. 
thority required administrative and engineering ability of a 
high degree, but the problem has been successfully solved. De. 
spite the increase in freight rates, labor, and materials. the 
average cost of the roads has not materially changed, but in 
some sections where conditions are favorable has actually de. 
creased. The cost per mile has ranged from $6,100.28 to 
$71,263.84, the latter figures representing the cost of the con- 
struction of a short paved approach to a city street. ‘The aver. 
age cost per mile for construction only was $11,424.21. If to 
these latter figures are added the overhead and administrative 
charges, the average total cost becomes $11,965.45. This fayor- 
able showing has been largely due to the facts that the public 
supported enthusiastically the work of the road commission, 
that politics were rigorously excluded from the commission, and 
that efficiency and economy were the sole standards used by the 
a in making an appointment or in awarding a con- 

ract. 

These figures I have given to show what can be done ina 
comparatively small State in a short time and with a compara- 
tively sniall expenditure. The roads have proved of immeas- 
urable advantage to the people. The direct benefits in the form 
of economy and facility in transportation and in increased land 
values may be measured. The indirect advantage in the form 
of the betterment of conditions in rural life, while no less nota- 
ble and important, can net be estimated in dollars and cents. 

As I said above, the second reason for my interest in good 
roads comes from my experience as a manufacturer and froma 
common-sense application of business principles to community 
life. The people of a State or county are in one respect an 
industrial organization. They are mutually dependent; the 
prosperity of one class will be reflected in anether. Every gov- 
ernmental expenditure may be regarded as being made for the 
promotion of the material and social welfare of the community. 
Just as a manufacturing organization requires a plant aud ma- 
chinery se does the community require machinery for the de- 
velopment of its industrial activities. Chief among the neces 
sary equipment of the community are the roads. They are 4 
no other single thing the machines of the industria! and social 
organization by which wealth is produced and happiness is pre 
moted. And just as the manufacturer has learned that bis 
factory must be most efficiently equipped, that every machine 
must be of the most advanced type, that he actually can afford 
to destroy an obsolete machine and invest money to purchase 
the best that science has discovered, and finally that he will in 
variably fail unless he does keep his machines at the highest 
point of efficiency, so the community should realize that its - 
vaneement in wealth and happiness will depend upon hew £00° 
are its roads which, as I suggested above, are the chief machines 
in the community life. Expenditures should be limited only 
when these roads are brought to the highest state of efficien’y 
commensurate with the duties they are to perform. | ee 
add that I have never yet seen the highways of 4 community 
brought to the point of diminishing returns. ee 

Whether one adopts the old theory that the activities ® © 
State should be limited to these things individuals can - : 
for themselves, or the teory of the newer school which —_ _ 
the duties of a State to that class o7 activities which indivi uals 
will not perform for themselves, or whether one adopts - at 
modern view and expands the obligations of a State a 
class of duties that individuals ought not be Aiea theories 
form for themselves, under any one of these — , cam, 
I say, the conclusion is inevitable that a part “oe ft smaller 
effort, whether directed in the form of a State or building and 
governmental agency, should be expended in the DU Sc, 
maintenance of modern highways. I can not point 9) 7 
expenditure of public moneys that is so certain 
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justification in any State’s expending public money for this pur- 
pose. These general benefits come not only from the reflection 
and reaction of the farmers’ prosperity upon the remainder of 
the community, but in the direct interest everyone has in 
better transportation facilities. The first class of benefits arise 
from the fact that the farmer becomes more prosperous; he can 
spend more, employ more labor, and contribute a greater share 
of the taxes. The second class of benefits arise from cheaper 
production and, consequently, lower cost to the consumer, for 
an improvement in transportation will have this effect; and 
from the opportunity the city residents will have to travel into 
the country, for there is an isolation of the city as wel! as of 
the country. Intercourse means education and understanding. 
Understanding means the end of sectionalism and prejudice. 
There is not a single benefit that comes from improved trans- 
portation, from travel, from social intercourse, from broadened 
intelligence that will not be increased by improving the high- 
ways of this country. There is not an industry, there is not a 
business, there is not a worthy phase of our modern life that will 
not be stimulated by better roads. Just as we were able to con- 
quer, to people, and to rule a vast interior continent by build- 
ing railroads, so by bettering our highways we will people anew 
our farms, revive community life, carry the best of the city to 
the country, and reinvigorate true Americanism. 

Transportation is the very life of commerce. Every improve- 
ment in transportation is an aid to the commerce of that com- 
munity. ‘Transportation facilities are more necessary for trade 
development than a system of banks or a sound currency, for 
if transportation stops trade must stop, while if the transporta- 
tion facilities are good trade may grow even though the banking 
system totters and the money is unsound. We can see these 
things clearly as to the great railroads. They are neverthe- 
less as true in respect to the roads of the community. These 
are the transportation routes of the people. Developments in 
automobile truck construction would seem to indicate that the 
reads thus utilized may soon become a serious rival of the rail- 
roads for the shorter hauls. Here again exact figures as to the 
growth of trade due to a betterment in transportation facilities 
are impossible. We do know that trade can not live without 
a ta ? transportation. We have seen the results to commerce that 
46.2 per cent of the total land area of the country. ; J 

: eda TL , follow the building of a railroad; a similar result, but in an 
In the same year there were 49,349,883 of the 91,927,266 peo- | ingnitely more diffused form, must follow the improvement of 
ple of the United States living in the country; that is, outside of our highways 
places of 2.5) inhé r - 
rar eee ee I et ame Road building and improvement is not a modern innovation. 
represent the mas ae f thei su ai Pp ly affe. Y | While the Israelites were still in the bondage of Pharaoh the 

resent the magn tude of the interests most directly affected by Egyptians seem to have realized the advantages of good roads. 
good roads. Good roads place the farmer in closer contact with | he streets of Babylon were paved 2,000 years before Christ. 
the cities and towns. The transportation of his crops costs him | put the most notable road of history was the famous Appian 
less N hile exact figures are not obtainable, I feel sure that it Way, begun by Appius Claudius about 312 B. ©., which led 
“= oe farmer more to transport his crops to the rail-| ¢o5, Rome to Capua. This was the first of a great system 
produce in the tan Vann teenie oe oe nan $0. eip Ha of military roads radiating from Rome to her provinces. Ex- 
orove the carmetall sath rp et ae ot eee a the tending through France, these roads connected with a similar 
towns mere easily: ow i e bled 't tail acer fell - © the | system in England, whose outlines are stil! visible and which in 
more frequently : he . ” eet t - a : nia aw an some instances have formed the foundation of modern roads. 
schools, "Thus ‘the adios a yo saaabion c 4 “wr to better | (he purposes of these ancient roads were largecy military, in 
tion are brought to the or ® oon th ee tacks . er educa-| order that Roman legions and Roman couriers could be moved 
farmer's life is ain a e farmer and the old isolation of the} quickly from place to place as necessity required. Commerce 

Gor 11 P , ; and industrial intercourse were then in their infancy, and each 
a roads thus in a variety of ways make farm life more at- community was largely self-sustaining. In reviewing the history 
tien eae will tend to check the drift from the farms to the | of road building, it seems to be true that good roads were both 
1910 ee population of the United States from 1900 to | the cause and effect of increased trade; just as good roads pro- 
period pest 21 per cent; the urban population in the same-| mote intercourse and commerce, so did that commerce show 
112 per a ae while the rural population increased only | the necessity and demand the construction of additional high- 
hn he tries; No figures could show with more startling clear- | ways, 
crowded cities. a from the farms and toward the already over-| ‘The toll road developed 1s early as 1346, when Edward IIT 
stinaeek oa i oe this fact is of the most momentous con- | of England granted a commission to the master of the hospital 
means Jess ue American Nation. Bewer people on the farms | of st. Giles to collect tolls on vehicles passing on the road leading 

,. °88 Production, and less produetion means greater cost 


all of the people a greater measure of prosperity and happi- 
a ane to all the people, and this is the true expression to 
aeseribe the recipients of the benefits of good roads, and yet 
while these benefits are unquestionably general there is one 
‘ass of the people to whom good roads bring a particular and 
immediate advantage and whose prosperity it should be the aim 
of auy government to foster. I refer to the farmers and to those 
closely allied to the agricultural interests of the Nation. While 
+ ic almost universally true that the welfare of every State is 
intimately dependent upon its agricultural interests, that fact 
is unmistakably apparent in our own country. The earth is the 
primary source of all wealth. Those who devote their lives 
to the cultivation of the soil; to the study of the ways kind 
nature has provided for the nourishment of man; to the un- 
raveling of the mysteries of germination, propagetion, and pro- 
duction; to the aequiremeat of the knowledge by which the 
only storehouse nature has provided may be opened and its 
treasures yielded to our necessities; to the reclaiming of bar- 
ren fields to bountiful harvests—these men should be the par- 
ticular care of every enlightened goveruinent. Place burdens 
upon the farmer, discriminate against him in any way, and you 
are deliberately weakening the ties that bind all the people to 
the prosperity we so bountifally enjoy to-day. On the other 
band, if we encourage the tiller of the soil by giving him the 
best scientific knowledge available, by making his life more 
attractive, by giving him a system of good roads by which he 
ean not only market his crops with econumy and ease but also 
keep up that social intercourse with the outside world to his 
own and the community’s benefit, we place the keystone in 
the arch of this Nation’s permanent greatness. ? 

Let me call your attention to the magnitude of the agricul- 
tural interests of the United States. In 1910 the value of the 
farm lands was $28,475,674,169; of farm buildings, $6,325,-. 
451,528: of farm implements and machinery, $1,265,149,783; 
of the live stock on the farms, $4,925,173,610; or a total capital 
invested in agriculture of $40,991,449,090. In 1910 there were 
6361502 farms with a total of 878,797,000 acres, of which 

478,452,000 acres are improved. The land in farms represents 










































































to the consumer to the Old Temple, Lendon, from the hospital of St. Giles. This 
citiz ship is t '. Fewer people on the farms means that our | was the forerunner of a great system which reached its highest 


oe to be less sturdy, less independent, less American. 
s to be a Nation of city dwellers, a Nation of those who 
a _ = congestion and squallor of cities, away from the 
ideale 0 Sunshine of God's country; a Nation whose political 
ae a be fashioned in the seething corruption of city 
an res rather than in the free and more wholesome coun- 
Deglected believe this drift must be checked. Too long have we 
ttictive «0 2° Something to make the farmer’s life more at- 
life a Put him in easy touch with the good things urban 
than anyit i ‘ el ‘eve the improvement of the roads will do more 

»“iing else to make farming more profitable, and that 


2000 ro > 
drift roads to the farm are PP Sen eererene wee ee on, Se 
~* fom the farm, 


But 2. 49 

benefit ors aa farmer receives the first and most immediate 

Whole commen t Heads, benefits just as real come to the 
_ “munity; and were this mot so there would be no 


development in the first part of the last century, by which the 
cost of mainterance was, in theory, paid for by those who used 
the road. In America there was a tol) road authorized as early 
as 1792 from Lancaster to Philadelphia, a distance of 62.5 
miles. ‘There followed an almost unbroken period of expansion 
of turnpike building until the application of steam to transpor- 
tation diverted attention and capital to other lines. By 1828 
the expansion of the toll-roads system had ceased. 

From that year down to the early nineties is a period where 
little attention was paid in America by States to the econstruc- 
tion and improvement of roads. Road building and mainte- 
nance were almost entirely left to the counties or smaller gov- 
ernmental agencies. There are various reasons to explain this 
abandonment of an activity which was obviously for the benefit 
of the country. As I suggested above, the invention of the steam 
locomotive concentrated the attention the States were giving to 
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internal improvements upon railroad building and, furthermore, 
greatly increased the amount of money the States were spending 
for this purpose. This is the beginning of the great expansion 
in State borrowing, which in some cases led finally to repudia- 
tion. 

The payment by the United States of the debt created by the 
Revolutionary War and the consequent establishment of the 
credit of the Federal Government in Europe made it easy for 
the States to float large loans abroad, where by some confusion 
of thought the superior credit of the Federal Government was 
also attributed to the States. And yet, in spite of the ability 
to borrow, produced, as I have said, by a misconception, there 
was a scarcity of capital that a new country could command and 
a limit to governmental activities. As railroads and canals were 
the more immediate needs, it was natural that the greater inter- 
of the States should be expended in their construction and 
road building allowed to cease. This condition lasted until the 
Civil War. At about the same time several States were com- 
pelied to repudiate their obligations, and thus the credit of 
States generally became impaired. The former injudicious bor- 
rowing also led the people in many instances to place in their 
State constitutions restrictions upon the contracting of loans, 
These and other reasons are responsible for the long period of 
inactivity in State road building. 

Before there could be a revival in road building it was 
necessary that interests other than those of the farmers should 
be attracted to the desirability of road improvement. In the 
average community there would be perhaps two or three farm- 
ers living along a mile of country highway. These farmers 
did feel the necessity for the improvement of the road imme- 
diately in front of their respective farms, but they did not unite 
in a demand for systematic improvement of the roads, with the 
expected result that practically no roads were improved. The 
added interest necessary came with the invention of the bicycle. 
Thousands of people who were never before concerned with the 
desirability of good roads became interested. The formation of 
the League of American Wheelmen and the interest that this 
association gave to good road building will be recalled. But the 
interest aroused in good roads by the bicycle was small as com- 
pared to that created by the automobile. A better road was 
required for the automobile than for the bicycle; more persons 
were concerned in the industry; the interests were broader. 
The automobile brought the people from the cities to the coun- 
try, and created—as no one thing heretofore had done—an 
almost unanimous sentiment for road and highway improve- 
ment. 

Furthermore, one good road educated the public to its ad- 
vantages and brought immediate demands for its extension and 
for the construction of similar roads. The interest in good 
roads expanded beyond the automobilist and began to be shared 
by all the people. A not unimportant factor in the revived 
interest in good roads was the realization of the increased value 
that good roads brought to real estate. Thus in every State 
in the Union there is practically a unanimous public opinion 
in favor of road improvement. The question of the desirability 
of such improvement has long ago been settled. The only 
question now before the people is the limit to the amount of 
improvement a State can make and the means by which the 
money can most profitably be expended. 

The first expenditure made by a State for road improvement 
during the present period was by Vermont in 1892. Up to 
December 31, 1911, there had been expended by 36 States for 
road improvement, for which I have the figures, $126,419,120.15 
and 15,523.30 miles of modern public highway had been con- 
structed. I attach as a part of my remarks a table showing in 
detail what has been done by the various States in road build- 
ing since 1892. 

These figures clearly indicate that _the States are facing this 
great undertaking efficiently and enthusiastically. But only a 
beginning has been made. There are 2,199,646 miles of roads 
in the United States. The very vastness of the undertaking 
to improve this amount of roads has brought about a general 
conviction that there must be some aid from the Federal Govy- 
ernment before this country will have a system of public roads 
adequate to its needs and necessary to its future development. 
There is, of course, a very general tendency for the smaller 
governmental agency to place the burdens of an improvement 
upon the larger agency; so the counties prefer to shift the 
burden of road improvement to the State and the States to 
the Federal Government. But there are certain well-grounded 
reasons which indicate the justice and desirability of Federal 
activity in road building and distinguish this proposition from a 
mere desire on the part of the States to fatten at the expense 
of the public purse. 

In the first place, when the States entered the Fed- 
eral Union they surrendered their right to collect taxes 
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on imports to the national authorities. Practically the 
rendered also their right to levy an excise tax on interna| prod 
ucts, for it is obviously impossible to place a just excise bs . 
without the power to levy a corresponding import duty Pin 
thermore, it is recognized by the almost unanimous opinion . 
experts that the general property tax, upon which the ce 
majority of States rely for their revenue, is proving a failure 
because of a change in the character of the wealth of the coun. 
try <nd for other reasons not necessary to be mentioned in this 
connection. . 

The States are virtually precluded, however, from making 
this tax effective or of adopting the alternative proposition 
of an income tax because of the ease with which capital can be 
shifted from one State to another and because of constitutional 
limitations inherent in the present structure of the Government 
Thus the State is in the position not only of having surrendered 
a vast potential field of taxation, but of having had rendereq 
more or less ineffective the ability to tax still remaining 
Consequently the revenues available to the unifie State op 
Nation for internal improvement are not available to our sey- 
eral American States and find their way into the National Treas. 
ury. Therefore if the due proportion of the total revenue of the 
country is to be available for the purpose of road building some 
subsidy must be granted by the Federal Government. It js 
true, of course, that the Federal revenues do now provide for 
certain expenditures for which the States would be compelled 
to make provision were they existing as independeit sovereign. 
ties. And yet, however this may be, I am convinced that the 
division of expenditures and of the taxing power between 
State and Nation has resulted to the disadvantage of the State 
and that the people of this Nation will not be able to build roads 
in competition with unified governments unless some of the 
Federal revenues are Ceyoted to State road building. 

Again, road building in which the Federal Government partici- 
pates can be made vastly more efficient than where the undertak- 
ing is entirely by the State. The Federal Government has vast 
opportunities for experimentation and for investigation, while the 
State’s knowledge is usually limited by the experience gained 
within its own narrow confines. The Federal Government 
should be able to apply to advantage the lessons learned, for in- 
stance, in Maine to the problems of road building in Wasb- 
ington. , 

Still, again, the Federal Government has a direct interest in 
road building, for the roads now constructed by the States are 
used and will continue to be used for military purposes. It is 
certainly to the advantage of the Federal Government to have 
a system of highways over which troops may be marched with 
ease and dispatch. 

It is also perfectly obvious that a government charged with 
the duty of affording postal facilities has a direct interest iu 
the roads over which the mails must be carried. The Const: 
tution provides that the Federal Government shal! have the 
authority to establish and maintain post offices and post roads 
and this provision would seem to supply ful! constitutioua! 
power to authorize Federal aid to State road building. 

There is also a close analogy between Federal aid to the 
construction of good roads and Federal aid t. the dredging of 
rivers and improvement of harbors. In each case the ultimate 
ené is the furthering of commerce. As I have indicated above, 
I am of the opinion that good roads further commerce and bring 
advantages of intercourse quite as effectively and certainly 
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‘with more diffused benefits than do those agencies which we al 


accustomed to regard as the chief instruments of commerce. . 

But any question of constitutional authority should be rv 
aside in view of a precedent that has been established. eee 
29th of March, 1806, an act was approved by President Je , ; 
son appropriating $30,000 for the survey and construction ¢ : 
national road from a point at or near Cumberland to 4 po 
the Ohio River opposite Steubenville. This appropriate’, ap 
made in a day of strict construction of the Constitution and | r 
proved by a President distinctly opposed to an Ca Ot 
Federal power and to internal improvements by the k a e a tt 
ernment. This was the beginning of the famous Cumber™ 
National Road, which was afterwards furthered s° erg this 
by Henry Clay. Appropriations continued to be eee ‘ 
road and its extension to Wheeling and beyond umes serid 
total of $6,825,919.33 had been appropriated during that | 
and 130 miles were opened to trafic. oti: 

There has been nmiithived also in the Department 5 er 
culture an Office of Public Roads. Annual appropriation” 
been made for investigation and experimentatin, shown 
inevitable drift of public opinion toward Federa’ @ net approv 
by a provision in the Post Office appropriation “Federal Aid 
August 24, 1912, creating a Joint Committee = ting $25) 
in the Construction of Post Roads and appropre jaded 
for the purposes of the committee. That committee, 
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py Hon. Jonathan Bourne, is now at work and is collecting valu- 
wile data and drawing elaborate plans to further this policy. 
“qhere is no doubt in my mind that public opinion is over- 
ypelmingly in favor of the general proposition that the Federal 
Government should undertake tu aid in the great work of im- 
roving the roads of the country. The only question is the man- 
in which it shall participate, and I come to consider what, 
— judgment, are tne essentials in any such proposal. 

“phere are two chief plans by which some of the Federal reve- 
ues might be diverted toward road building. First, the Gov- 
emment might be authorized to undertake to build directly good 
rons . This plan has obvious disadvantages. The Federal Gov- 
e 

i 





ment can never be as cognizant of local needs as the people 
» the localities themselves. There would also be the inevitable 
conflict of jurisdiction between the State and Federal author- 
ities. The disadvantages of this plan are so obvious and so 
a lly understood that I will take no further time in dis- 
yssing them. 

“Tt is generally agreed that the proper way for Federal money 
to be invested in road bailding is by a system of aid or sub- 
sidies to the States. There have been various plans proposed 
for the granting of Federal aid. I believe that while we may 
jifer as to minor details there will be a general consensus of 
qpinion that the following principles are essential in any sys- 
tem that may be proposed: In the first place the initiative should 
cme from the State. The State is cognizant of its needs and 
should have the opportunity to select the road to be improved 
and to make this proposal to the Federal Government, which 
should in turn have the right to approve or disapprove. The 
State has the chief interest in the location of the reute, and yet 
the Federal Government also has an interest in that the route 
may be utilized for either military or postal purposes. The 
tendency of the Federal Government would probably be to select 
routes that would afford a continuous road between centers of 
population and that would ultimately form a complete system 
of connecting highways throughout the country. The State,.on 
the other hand, would probably place local needs first and would 
propose routes that would benefit a greater number of people. I 
am inclined to believe that this is the way governmental road 
building should be planned. A through highway, while of im- 
measurable benefit to a large number of people, does not. reach 
all the people or disseminate the advantages of good roads 
among the greatest number of people; but in all probability, 
Where the State has the right to propose the route and the Fed- 
eral Government the right to approve, there would be a blend- 
ing and unification of these two plans which would work to the 
advantage of all. 

In the second place, the specifications should be approved by 
the Federal authorities. If the specifications proposed by the 
State should not measure up to the standard which the Federal 
authorities had found advisable, they should be made to con- 
form to that standard before the Federal money is expended. 
And so the construction of the road should be subject to Federal 
inspection at all times in order that it might be absolutely cer- 
tain “a a seat was being built which the Federal Government 
Cd afford to aid. 

[am also of the opinion that the road should be completed 
rap the Federal Government is called upon to contribute. 

Would be an incentive toward completing the work and 
- ; be to prevent the diffusion of money in a number of 
atnished projects, 
ian should also be an automatic check upon the total 
oe that the Federal Gevernment could be called upon to 
. ribute within a single year and upon the amount that should 

‘eet en particular State. The former aim could be 

lapse at aoe by a fixed annual appropriation which should 

8 provision see of the fiscal year. There should probably be 

sca an ut at a particular time before the end of the 

is wien ae unused portions of the fund appropriated to 

wun ~* S Stites should be reapportioned among those States 

hecesgar ould have exhausted their allotments. The second 

on Boxnoe should be provided by apportioning the total 

thig aDpenieeation among the various States. The basis of 

ot factors, f a nt might be formed on one or more of a variety 

vations. St believe that the ratio of the road mileage in the 

should aoe ‘o the total road mileage in all of the States 

States wa 'n the apportionment, for this would give to those 

nilding <2 Bete / shown commendable energy and zeal in 

| lieve that the a = roads a reward for their activity. I 
total populati Population of the States as compared to the 

7 iat the oe should also be a factor, for the obvious reason 
should be exne _tioneys being derived by taxes from the people 
People. ‘—— So as to benefit the greatest number of the 
8 compared ao believe that the areas of the various States 
factor in maki © total area of the country should be the third 
bg the apportionment, for this would tend to 
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give the larger States a larger share of the appropriation, and 
this result seems to be eminently just and fair in view of the 
greater need for roads in the larger States. No one of the fac- 
tors should be taken as final, but all should figure. I am in- 
clined to believe that the most equitable apportionment would 
be found by allowing each of these factors to count one-third 
in determining the final ratio. 

There should be some arrangement by which it could be 
made certain that the road would be maintained. Any expendi 
ture for road building without a provision for maintenance is a 
clear waste of public money. If it were provided that the Fed- 
eral Government should have the right to inspect the completed 
road at all times, and if it were found that any such read was 
not being maintained to the proper standard that no further ap- 
portionment should be made to that State until the maintenance 
should be satisfactory, I believe that this difficulty would be met. 

There has been a suggestion that the Federal Government 
should give aid to the States once and for all by a great bond 
issue. I believe that an annual appropriation is more desirable. 
In the first place, there is a limit to the amount of money that 
can be profitably expended in the building of roads in any State 
during a year. Then road building is a continuous operation. 
If it were possible to build a system of roads to-day that would 
be sufficient for all time to come, there would be reason in the 
argument that one year’s taxes should not bear the burden of 
a permanent improvement and that a bond issue would be the 
proper way to apportion the expenditure during the time the 
improvement is serviceable. But, as a matter of fact, this is an 
impossible proposition. It will always be necessary to build 
roads. No State need ever embark upon a policy of road build- 
ing with any hope of ever completely equipping itself. Demands 
for good roads in new places will be imsistent and continuous. 
An expenditure for road building is more analogous to an annual 
expenditure for improvement than it is to a single investment 
for a plant. Since the expenditure will be continnous, it is better 
for the Federal Government to lend its aid by a system of annual 
appropriations than by giving the States a lump subsidy. I 
have barely alluded to the greater economy and frugality that 
will be induced by limited annual appropriations. Annual ap- 
propriations have the final advantage of allowing Congress to 
observe closely results and to end the subsidy whenever it 
believes the results are unsatisfactory. 

As a final prerequisite in a scheme of Federal aid I would 
urge the desirability of not establishing a great central bureau 
at Washington. [I believe that there is no necessity for 
another great department, and that the present governmental 
machinery is quite eapable of handling the problem. I believe 
that the actual construction work should be done by the States 
and that the activities of the Federal Government should be 
limited to approval and supervision. 

These are the prerequisites in a system of Federal aid to 
State road building. I have given considerable study to this 
subject, and these are the basic principles as I see them. These 
views are embodied in a bill introduced by me, Senate bill 1126, 
and now pending before the Committee en Post Offices and 
Post Roads. My bill provides that whenever a State shall 
have completed not less than 1 mile of modern public highway 
on a route approved by the Postmaster General and to the sat- 
isfaction of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay to the State onehalf of the cost of its 
construction, with the proviso that no payment shall be made 
in excess of the rate of $7,500 per mile for the one-half cost 
mentioned, and that no allowance shall be made for expendi- 
tures for rights of way, property damage, royalties, patents, or 
copyrights. The operation of the bill is confined to roads out- 
side of towns with a population of 2,500 or over. The State is 
required to maintain the highway to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the penalty of having further sub- 
sidies refused. The bill carries an appropriation of $10,000,000 
annually. That sum seems to be all that can be profitably and 
economically expended during any one year. I believe that 
$12,000 to $15,000 per mile is a fair average cost of construc- 
tion. I attach as an appendix to my remarks a table showing 
the average cost per mile of construction in the various States. 
If the Federal Government were to pay one-half the cost, with 
$10,000,000 it could aid the construction of nearly 2,000 miles of 
road per year. My bill provides that the $10,000,000 shall be ap- 
portioned among the States according to the number of miles of 
public roads therein as compared to the total road mileage in 
the United States. As I indicated above, I am inclined to 
believe that the factors of area and population should likewise 
enter into the apportionment, and I propose to-cmend my bill 
in this particular. No new governmental department is con- 
templated by the bill. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that the time fs ripe for action 
upon this bill or a similar measure, I have attempted to out- 
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line some of the conditions and to indicate the desirability of | or a vaster policy. Each year of delay, however, means a ; 
good roads and of Federal aid thereto, at the same time apolo- | tinuation of the present embarrassment in the ere: eee 


ene ‘ : at rOrk o 
gizing for the repetition of arguments which are well under- | building gvod roads and a further delay in the Westinntin of 
stood. I can see no reason for further delay. All the conditions : 1 of 


the prosperity to which we are justly entitled, | therefora 
are favorable for immediate action. I do not believe it neces- | urge with all the sincerity and energy I possess prompt me 
sary to await the determination of the joint committee referred 


sideration and action on this bill or a similar bil! in, » 
to above. Their plan, I understand, is elaborate. The beginning | we may no longer hesitate to perform a duty so ob, 


I propose would not exclude the ultimate adoption of a broader | important. 


con- 
rder that 
lous and 


APPENDIX. 
Table showing read construction by several States to Dec. $1, 1911. 
[Figures from the compilation by Joint Committee on Federal Aid in the Construction of Post Roads, 
Roads constructed. | 


State road funds last fiscal year, ex- | Total estimated cash expenditures on 
cluding local expenditures. roads, exclusive of State funds. 





Po'a! ‘or col- 


Per cent of umns Kav] 


Mileage. total miles 


ASeUNER 6.0 063s Seendcguccnessos | 
AFIZODIB 2c 00 ccvcccccccccccccsces 


Pk wh wacgrcssovichoceuant 


Indiana 


1910 


Maryiand......... acsenscnae Uae 
Massachusetts... .cccccccccccccal 1893 


| 
| 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


(Trunk-line sys- | 
tem under cor- 
struction). 

101 


973. 22 





(Geate aid) 154.34 


State) 1€8. 89 


(State aic) 879 
(State aid; 266. 49 | 
small 
towns) 


K 


State appropriation 

State tax, 25cents on $100 
in counties covered by 
system; 5 cents on $100 
in counties not covered. 
Amount raised (1910). 

No State road funds 

State bonds (of $18,000,000 
authorized) sold. 


State appropriation (1911). 


Automobile tax . 
State appropriation. ...... 


State appropriation... .. 

No State funds 

State convict labor used; 
estimated value (1911). 

State bonds issued (1911) 
for. 

State appropriation for 
highway department. - 

No State-road funds 


Support of State highway 
commission. 

Automobile fees dis- 
tributed by State. 


For State highway engi- 
neer’s office at agricul- 
tural college. 

Appropriation for State 
departmentpublicroads 
(1912). 


One-fourth mill property 
tax, amount 
Convict labor, estimated. 


State orn sanaae 
Automobile tax.......... 


Direct Stateappropriation 
State bonds issue 
Special appropriation.... 


1, 610, 000 


State highway construc- 
tion. 

Small-town work 

Maintenance State high- 


ways. 
Automobile fees 


25 per cent of construc- 
tion cost repaid by towns. 


One-fourth mili property 
tax. 


No State road funds. 


Estimated from automo- 
bile fees. 
Stamp act, about 


1, €00, 000 


37,000 


300, 000 
1, 250, 000 
60, 000 


425, 000 


245, 000 
340, 000 


100, 000 


(1912) 

(1912), nearly 
(1912), estimated 
1912...... 


Township fund... 


Township drag 
fund 


County road fund, 
County bridge fund 


2, 000, 600. 


$1 493,880.87 
245, 000.00 


1, 276, 436. 0 1,276, 4 


1, 600, 000. 09 


1, 837,00. 


339, 479.7 
1, 250,009. 
2,504,699 . 


140, 000.0 
7,000, 000.00 


7, 100,00). 
2,412,900. 2, 412,09. 


700. 000. 
’ , WU, 





500, 000. 


750, 000 
3, 200, 020. 


SNES oi gc dae 
(1912) 
Not given 


(1912). 2. secccsccceese 


(1912), excluding 20 
cities. 


6, 450, 000. 


4, 975, 000. 4, 982, 000. 00 


2,311,000. 


1, $32, 783. 


1,482,743. 00 | 





1, 610, 00 Wy 


4,503, 35.0) 


3, 602, 611 6) 


1, 492, 313. 11 
362, 173.94 | 


3 262, ( 11.66 


Not giver. ........0s--+0--------000°"" i aT eee 


VOD. 2.2 neweeeceeee’ 


2,316, 
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Table showing road construction by several Stetes to Dec. 31, 1911—Continued. 









































ee. Roads constructed. obey 
|} State road funds last fiscal year, ex- | Total estimated cash expenditures on | Total for col- 
Work - oe cluding local expenditures. roads, exclusive of State funds. ummns K and L, 
began. ileage. total mi 
oe in State. i ; es 
A 7” 4 
penesstltthiisioaanneld ett linc tiem gp eecepeeeaneeS canbe es 
ee ee 1903 | (Stateaid) 502.4 5.005 | Trunk-line construction, $310,000 | 1912, (estimated)...... $1, 000, 000. 00 $1, 453, 000. 90 si Lig 
New Ramp sree a (Trunk line) 254.3 1912. u aie 
Trunk-line maintenance. . 75, 000 ae 
Construction nontrunk 68, 000 : 
lines. | ste 
— ——_—_—_._ = | if 
Totals). seceoreoss = . 
—————S=—=——_= } i 
State issues bonds. } : q 
—e 1891 1,578.4 i0. 634 | New construction, 1912... GREED TGR ico ccncddetiectssbeicistied 750, 000. 00 \ 
ee Say <n Maintenance (automobile 350, 000 | 
fees), about. 
Cate) .saceine 750,000 | é 
se Wenlen.:ccetes 1900 000 .000 | 1-mill property tax, about 60,000 | (1912), estimated...... 250, 000. 00 311, 000.00 
a ee aa Apprepeistion, old Santa 1, 000 | 
Oi, .-.2-- 61,000 | 
vat..|.<. ee 1398 3,364 | 4.243 | Available from $50,000,000 23,000,000 | (1912), roads and 7,115, 116.00 | 30, 115, 116.09 
j bond issue and appro- bridges. j 
i | priations for 1912. 5 
North Carolina 1901 000 | -000 | Appropriation for road in- PRN PE caccesedcctmceess 1, 994, 354. 00 | 1, 999, 354. 00 : 
| vestigations by Geologi- } j 
| cal Survey, 1912. } | 
WAKOLA. .. 2. enon eenecenna|eecweres | 000 | . 000 No State road funds................... I oats cerasanel 1, 023, 569. 00 1, 023, 569. 00 
| Satie 
Qhle:. .i.<.cedkescdelecenmaeee 1904 167.86 | 1.389 | General appropriation, 440,000 | (1912)................ - 3,349, 632.00 4, 009, 632. 00 
1912. ; 
Auto licenses............. 220, 000 | ' 
, 660,000 | i 
OO... citael 1911 000 .000| For maintenance State Tits cinema cine ibapeneee 2, 589, 694. 00 | 2, 594, 694. 00 rT 
j highway department | 
| (auto. fees). , | ot 
svececececesnnenetieen 000 | .000 | Automobile licenses col- BE, GEE T aE GIWOR ..n ccc ccc cccqcesecccccccces 35, 000. 00 
} a 
to counties (1912) 
ult... <cthethechnanaane 1903 836 . 957 | Centurion i mainte-_ 3,000, 000 oe li abdnnnteasenapnactnatinaaadn 4, 000, 000. 00 
nance State roads. 
Stateaid................. 1,000, 000 
Total............... 4,000,000 
(Continuing appropria- 
tion) ! 
wie Island.....:.cessckeeeweeee 1902 | 250. 6 600,000 } (1912) ........2.2..... 281, 774. 71 1, 221, 774. 71 
| | 
000 Oo Ea eee 700,335.18 | 700, 335. 18 
i 000 . ~| (1912), estimated ----- 1,000,000.00 1, 000, 000. 00 
| 000 hie civtimaeae steceeenes sesesfeeesseceeeteneee 
PO ee 000 No State road funds...................| Taxation.............. 3, 773,392. 00 | 6, 362, 848. 45 i 
| Available Jan. 1, 1911, | 1 he 
| | from bonds......... , 589, 456. 45 | : ; 
—— £ 
| i icinndkcdasiec 6, 362, 848. 45 ' ‘ 
Rese. 233 Le »oddtad 1909 125.4 State aid appropriation, CRGES F UOC i. Eh. ec cece | 60, 000. 08 
1gil 
Auto fees to go to State 
road fund. 
VeIRIR, i....<+aso seeedeenne 1892 1,031 State, tax, one-half mill, ~~ 100,000 | ee 676,038. 91 991, 038, 91 
State aid appropriation... 150,000 | Fat! 
Auto fees for maintenane. 65, 000 jis 
RRS 315,000 | 
Viegialt :....<i0:cics cutee 1906 852.4 State-aid appropriation, 180,000 | (1912).....-..-..+-++- 1,500,000.00 |  1,810,000.00 ; 
191 i 
7 of convict 85, 000 
Automobile fees.......... 45,000 | i 
TW deh iS. 310, 000 
Washington... ote 1906 State aid) 145.76 State roads, bridges, and 8 4) 0 ea 3, 844, 898. 60 4, 938, 298. 60 
State) 200 bignway commission, 
miaunteed highways..... | 
State quarries...... aeasen | 
WO ctvtnsi eadvhe 
West Vinuinle.......ccacansben 000 | 
Wisconsin 1 11 Norte seed tense... eee eweene 350 weseele (inciadi seeee istute la. 1, 042, 353. 00 1, 042, 353. 00 
Bos ecccccccccccubcedeil 9 000 000 | (including statute la- 
: toads dard ‘beldges, 1912, 1912. t BPD: cacsrcesececee 4,000, 000. 00 4,390, 000.00 
Administration. ......... 40, 000 
ming NS 5... sss hiees 390, 000 2 ” 
G0 cree seconcaiadeaniil -| 1911 . 000 Fes cumpeneat convict la- BONN P CNUER) sos a5 0550 cc0ee 462, 635.00 | 472,635. 08 
+800 0e scence oglaenenas , 41, 180, 024 135, 20,0085 | +126, 410, 120.15 » 
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Table showing cost of construction of roads in various States. 
{Figures from the compilation of the Joint Committee on Federal Aid in the Construction of Post Roads.] 


Alabama, Montgomery 
Alabama, Russel 
Alabama, Ca 
California, Los : 


OP er | 


Cost per 
mile ex- 
cluding 
adminis- 
tration and 
engineer- 
ing. 


Thickness. 


n 
; 
otal cost 


per mile, 


— 
$2, 750. 


5 


Concrete with bituminous surface..... 
Mountain road 


| Bituminous macadam,..............- 
| Macadam 
Crushed stone, bituminous binder..... 


.-| Limestone macadam 


Maryland, Montgomery County 
Massachusetts 


Missouri. 
New Hampsh 


New Jet 


Bituminous concrete 
Concre 


te 
Macadam (asphalt grout) 
BaD... cccccccccccs encene aol 


Diarths Careline. <.ccccccossace ennendgnsocesenba 


EIS. nse buaccnapepedbaubnbhscsncnbonnieiies6ndbénsuneouaee conccuiie 


Rhode Island 
Do 


Macadam 
Gravel-telford....... 


Asphalt macadam 
WN iS ci on 
Cc 


Do... 
Wiseonsin... 


RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of the 
United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHepparp in the chair). 
The Senator from Oregon is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that, but I ask the Senator to 
yield to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before we proceed with the consideration of 
the Alaskan railroad bill a number of Senators desire to be 
present, and for that reason I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will cal! the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Goff 
Gore 
Hitehcock 
Jackson 
Jones 
Kern 
Lane 
Lea 
Lippitt 
McLean 
Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 
Nelson 


Newlands 
Norris 
Olive r 
Overman 
Owen 
Pittman 
Ransdel! 
Robinson 
Root 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Smith, Ariz. 


Ashurst 
Bacon 
Bankhead 
Borah 
Brady 
Bristow 
Bryan 
Burton 
Chamberlain 
Clapp 
Clark, Wyo, 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
Gallinger 


Smith, Ga. 
Smith, 8. Cc. 
Smoot 
Sterlin 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thornton 
Townsend 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Weeks 
Williams 


8-12 inches... 
10-12 inches... 
74 inches 


14, 308 
4, 325.0 
7,914.00 
11,910.00 
4,530.00 
9, 48% N 
. b 5, 400.00 
5, 926. 00 | 5, 926.00 
6-10 imehes....} 11,857.64} 11,857.64 
5.5-Sinmches...| 16,069.00 16, 069.00 
13,100.00} 14, 100.0 
12, 700.00 13, 700.00 
1,314. 00 | 1,314. 
2, 253. 00 2,233.0 
4 inches con-| 25,650.00] 25,935. 
crete, 4 
inches brick. 


one-four th asphalt top...... 


4, 000.00 
5, 000.00 
6,616.9 
11, 227.76 
5, 600.00 
3, 628. 0 
3, 168.0 
14, 793.0 
8, 155.00 
20, 990. 87 
14, 200.00 
3,570.00 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have a 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I attempted yesterday 
to show the resources of Alaska, its commerce, and the possi- 
bilities of its development; and in establishing the conditions 
which exist there I have relied almost entirely upon the repor's 
which have been made from time to time by the agents of the 
United States, whether in the Agricultural Department or '¥* 
Geologieal Survey, supported, as they have been, by tle ae 
mony of witnesses who were on the ground from time to time : 
connection with the industries of Alaska. I do not know oo 
it is necessary for me to discuss at any greater length the _ 
sibilities of the Territory or what advantages might Peat 
the construction of a railroad, so far as its resources ale © 
cerned. , 

Having discussed these questions, Mr. President, a 
going to call attention to some of the freight rates pS, 
showing the absolute necessity of some effort being ' 
whether individual or corporate or national, to ema the 
sources of Alaska within reach of the United oes Oe the 
commodities whieh we have to offer for sale 10 oe shat 
people of that Territory. I am going to attempt to ¢ whether 
the rates now charged for the transportation of ne a in this 
passenger or freight, are almost absolutely probib! * of my re 
connection I ask that E may have inserted as a Pat op. 
marks the rate sheet of the Northern Navigate’ acific Coast 
So a See Eee ecmatee pearings 
Steamship Co., at page 0 , 
The, PRESEDING OFFICER. Without objector, 


ordered. 


it is 90 
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The rate sheet referred to is as follows: 
Exuisir M. 

-oethern Navigation Co. in connection with Alaska Steamship Co. and 

ee Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 
THROUGH FREIGHT TARIFF. 

tx 4. Co, No. 184, A, 8, 8. Co., No. 205. P. C. 8. 8S. Co., No. 17A.] 
ey Seattle or Tacoma or San Francisco, by direct sailing, and 
” i ts on Yukon, Tanana, Koyukuk, Iditarod, and Innoko Rivers in 

Maska, via St. Michael. 

Effective with opening of navigation, season 1912. Shipments for 
Koyukuk River points will not be accepted after August 1, nor for 
Yukon Tanana, Iditarod, and Innoko River DB nee after August 25, 
epting by special agreement with authorized agent of the companies 
at Pacific coast point of origin. Subject to change without notice. 








Rate in dollars per ton of 2,000 pounds. 
NORTHBOUND. 
From— To~ ‘ate: 
ations 
geattle or Tacoma or from San Francisco, | Andreaofsky..............-- 
py direct sailing. 


Sis cmatisbindvceséecten 
Koyukuk Mouth ?!......... 





| Tolovana!................6- 


EE Macs. casmapnphace esd 
BI Sis. ccnctic tebotcdee 
ee ere 8 





* SOUTHBOUND. 


From— To— Rate. 





; . | a 
Andrenofeky ....:.-ssaedecauswelnasastehe Beatthees sn. sinkwepadasind ois $25 
Russian Mission. .....ccconcdeppchdenoteatelheance A 0 4¥é > ddbiteninhahde 26 





Anvik...... 
Thompson 
RAHA .. . . .ccivcccdacadeaeiaeeennineannins annnaenan do. 
Nu 


ISSSSLSSASSSSSSSSERRES 


a 


ei 1 No agent; freight charges must be prepaid. 
enption: General merchandise not otherwise provided for in list of 
advance $3 ct August 20 rates from Pacific coast ports to all points 
ance 35 e n. 
Minimum charge, $5. 
Through bills of lading issued. 
Good LIST OF EXCEPTIONS. 
Norn. clearly analogous to the following will take same rates. 
» town All goods must be packed and marked in such a manner as 
tet thels delivery in good condition, and the carriers reserve the 
The f . use for carriage such $s as are not so packed and marked. 
the per: a owing commodities 1 take general merchandise rate plus 
(“OR entage of such rate shown opposite each article: 
* Signifies owner's risk; “K. D.,” knocked down; “S, U.,” set 
up; “N. O. S.,” not otherwise specified. ] 


Automobiles, boxed or erated 200 
In other worda, SERED spakentee de 
adde : » 200 per cent of $60, which would be $120 
—— to it, or $180 would be the rate instead of $60. . 
Bin, fixtures, K. D 50 


Veles howsa .. 0” 2 eno ee ee ee eee ee ee eee 


boxed or crated 


<2 =} nasipeiipttinninGupeuiahgussatibdbiotansther saieabavareiniesas 50 
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Per cent. 
Boats and canoes not exceeding 35 feet in length, but not power 
ll een cee he heel aan a ete ee ee eee 150 
Boats and canoes exceeding 35 feet in length, and power boats... (*) 
Ce ee in : 2h 
Burtal cases, boxed...........__- aS ‘ 100 


They would not even let them be buried free. 
Calcium carbide, in drums_________ : ie? ; (*) 
Carriers, empty, returned (must have been transported filled via 
these lines ; if not, tariff rates apply) __...__.__.---~- cael . (3) 


Cash registers, boxed_._....______ wee ener rere 3 . 100 
Cigars and cigarettes, in boxes, not strapped, corded, and sealed, 
or not in tin or zinc-lined boxes_.__._...—- OE ea 
Cigars and cigarettes, in boxes, strapped, corded, and sealed, or in 
tn OF Ginermmen bomee 2 ee Louden SOE 
Clothing and robes, fur, in cases or boxes, released to a valuation 
a i te 50 
Clothing, N. O. 8., dry goods, furnishing goods, in boxes or bales_. 25 
Cornice and brackets, copper, galvanized iron, or zinc____._.___.___ 200 
Dynamite and high explosives_._......._......-....- ~~ stdin SRO 
Eggs. in patent carriers, fully released, as follows__...._....~- «20 
“No carrier or party in possession of this shipment shal! be 
Hable for any loss thereof or damage thereto from any causes 
beyond itz control by breakage, crushing, changes in weather, 
heat, frost, wet, or decay.” 
NotTe.—Separate bills of lading will be issued to cover eggs 
and release as noted indorsed thereon. 
Eggs, in patent carriers, when not fully released as above (see 
CO bee de SS tb ese + TEL. 26> So ele ee 
Demtts. Greek, one. Gemateee se a5 | on. se ect ns celal lek teal 25 
Ir ee 100 
Furniture, completely K. D., and mattresses and pillows, boxed 
i OO ee ee os es ll ete uis 50 
Furs, raw (not taken as freight). 
erate een tienen aitietaennen eens aid 50 
Nene eee een nee eitdneelliiaietig mat mdi daaierencyes a isenenien 50 
SOU CN NN ss as on cn hl id ith ani cocsesenesen eran ain (*) 
I A cements (5) 
Lumber (not including hardwood) per 1,000 feet b. m., to mer- 
agg Ee le Si a aa a, anatase 
Merchandise (articles billed merely as merchandise, contents of 
pocees not specified) _....._.-- disbtee abinetlinnparg ineinieihtisas,' aan 
Oils, explosive, viz: Benzine, distillate, gasoline, naphtha, and 
cn Ter eran, “WE, We ae ak So be tendba dao aetna 50 
Paintings and pictures, boxed, released to valuation of $50 per 
I sailed iil iat health neinweanitnbiitiinn aigpincucmnages 50 
om effects, boxed or crated (not accepted in trunks unless 
boxed or crated, or in bags unless boxed) ............._._.... 50 
Phonographs and parts, boxed or crated__...............-__~-- 50 
Pi ~~ lagen nested, weight not less than 35 pounds per cubic 
ities diiindldeteaatiatiiilienl eaeathietimstemeeanidiememensathticieli>ungetitanambanmmmesasguieenaatden ee 
oe 8 ie SRB SR es SE ee ee eee @) 
Powder, sporting or blasting (on deck O. R.) ~..-.---~~--------- 50 
eee ae oy 
Sewing machines, boxed or crated.__....._--_-_- A -° 50 
ae BR ey OE ee ee ee at.ete. 100 
Sleds, bob, K. D. and Yukon (but not cutters) ~ tuna (on 
Trunks and valises, empty...............- ; ; eataaiende ka ae 
yoy a ek EA ee eee te 2. dee 
Vehicles, mR Mi Ge By eveted...........- — tant oe 
Wagons, farm, and dump carts, K. D....~.~-~.- onscaa 
HEAVY WEIGHTS. 
Single pieces or packages of machinery, boilers, or other freight, 


weighing : 
Under 2,000 pounds, flat rate. 
Weighing 2, pounds and under 4,000 pounds to flat rate add $6 


per ton. 

Weighing 4,000 pounds and under 6,000 pounds to flat rate add $9 
per ton. 

Weighing 6,000 pounds and under 8,000 pounds to flat rate add $13.50 


per ton. 
Weighing 8,000 pounds and under 10,000 pounds to flat rate add $18 
t 


r ton. 
$29 son ner 10,000 pounds and under 12,000 pounds to flat rate add 
22.5) r ton. 

Weighing 12,000 pounds and under 14,000 pounds to flat rate add $27 


r ton. 

Weighing 14,000 pounds and under 16,000 pounds to flat rate add 
$31.50 per ton. 

Single pieces or packages of poeery boilers, or other freight— 
$306 hing 16,000 pounds and under 18,000 pounds to flat rate add 

per ton. 

Weighing 18,000 pounds and under 20,000 pounds to flat rate add 
$40.50 per ton. 

Weighing 20,000 pounds and under 22,000 pounds to flat rate add 
$45 per ton. 

Weighing 22,000 pounds and under 24,000 pounds to flat rate add 
$49.50 per ton. 

Weighing 24,000 pounds and under 26,000 pounds to flat rate add 
$54 per ton. 

Weighing 26,000 pounds and under 28,000 pounds to flat rate add 
$58.50 per ton. 

Weighing 28,000 pounds and under 30,000 pounds to flat rate add 
$63 per ton. 

ey sane 20,000 pounds and under $32,000 pounds to flat rate add 

0 per ton, 
$ Weighing 32,000 pounds and under 34,000 pounds to flat rate add 
$72 per ton. 

Weighing 34,000 pounds and under 36,000 pounds to flat rate add 
$76.50 per ton. 

Weighing 36,000 pounds and under 38,000 pounds to flat rate add 
$81 per ton. 


Weighing 38,000 pounds and under 40,000 pounds to flat rate add 


$85.50 per ton. 

Bire-box boilers must be put on skids. ‘ 

Skids put on by the company will be at shipper’s or consignee’s ex- 
pense. 


1 lal arrangement. 
a Flat rate. 
2 One-third flat rate. 





‘One-half flat rate. 
5 Special contract. 
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Norzg.—Oil clothing, oilcloth, linoleum, and all articles Hable to 
spontaneous combustion must be marked with contents and “ On n 
Ali such articles are carried on deck at O. R. 

Nors.—All perishable freight, including eggs, fresh fruits, meats, and 
vegetables, is taken at owner’s risk of freezing and other climatic con- 
ditions, or decay; carried. on deck or below at carrier’s option. Perish- 
able freight to be prepaid or charges guaranteed, except on potatoes and 
onions, which may be taken colleet between July 1 and August 15. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am simply going to call attention 
briefly to the apparent rates which these companies have in 
commen between them; that is, the flat rates from Seattle or 
Tacoma or from San Franeisco by direct sailing to points along 
the Alaskan coast and to points up the Yukon River; and then 
I am going to show that while these are apparently the flat 
rates, the only rates that are charged for freight per ton, 
there are exceptions to all of these charges which absolutely 
make these apparently flat rates false on their face. In other 
words, the so-called flat rates are not at all the rates that are 
charged. The exceptions in the schedule of rates ftmelude 
nearly everything that may be transported from the United 
States to Alaska. For instance, from the points which I have 
named, Seattle, Tacoma, or San Francisco, by direct sailing, 
I will take one place—to Dawson, for instance—not specifying 
the class or character of the goods, the rate is $70 per ton 
north bound. When we get over to the exceptions we find 
that an additional percentage, ranging from 20 per cent to 
150 per cent and sometimes to 200 per cent, according to the 
class of freight, is added to the so-called flat rate. For in- 
stance, take automobiles, boxed or crated. While the rates 
to these different points mentioned in the rate sheet for auto- 
mobiles or any other similar class of goods might be $30 per 
ten, varying up to $90 per ton as the flat rate fixes it, for 
automobiles bexed or crated you add 200 per cent to the flat 
rate. In other words, while the flat rate might be $70 per ton, 
you must add 200 per cent, or $140, to that on that class of 
goods, which makes the actual rate, instead of $70 per ton of 
2,000 pounds, $210 per ton to that partienlar point. 

You may go right down the list and you will find the same 
thing im almost every case. Take cigars and cigarettes, for in- 
stance, in boxes, not strapped, corded, and sealed, or not in tin 
or zinec-lined boxes—you add 200 per cent to the flat rate. So 
that in the case of nearly every class of merchandise, no mat- 
ter what it may be, whether it be food supply or clothing or 
what not, you add all the way from 20 per cent to 200 per 
cent to the flat rate. 

There is no class of business on the face of the earth that can 
stand any such rate as that to these points in Alaska. That, 
however, is not all of the charge for transportation, if you 
please. These are the rates from Seattle and Tacoma and San 
Francisco to points which are reached either by the ocean-going 
steamer or by the river steamer up the Yukon. It is estimated 
by Dr. Breoks, who is more familiar than almost anyore else 
with the situation up there from actual experience on the 
ground, that the rate after the goods leave the river bank or 
the seashore varies from $1 per ton per mile up; so that if an 
automobile had to be shipped from a point where it was landed 
from a vessel you would have to add to the rate of $210 per ton 
at least $1 per ten per mile. That is to say, if you should take 
it 30 miles inland, you weuld add $30 per ton fer the shipment 
of an automobile or any other piece of machinery 30 miles 
from the seacoast. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to ask the Senator from Oregon how 
many steamship lines there are plying between San Francisco 
or Tacoma or Seattle and Alaska? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It may be said that there are prac- 
tically two—the Alaska Steamship Co., which is owned by the 
so-called Alaska Syndieate, composed of the Morgan and Gug- 
genheim interests, and the Pacific Coast Steamship Co., 50 per 
cent of whose stock is said to be owned by the Harriman inter- 
ests and 50 per eent by the Hill and Morgan interests. Then 
there is an independent line—the Humboldt Line—which has 
one steamer plying between these points. 

_Mr. WEEKS. Are there any English lines running from 
Vancouver to any part of Alaska? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There may be some coal-carrying 
steamers. I do not know that there are any general freight 
and passenger steamers plying between those points, but the 
business of the Territory is controlled by the companies I name. 

Mr. WEEKS. Has the Senator statements of these steamship 
lines, showing their earnings for any considerable period? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not believe I have. They m- 
be in the hearings, but I do not recall now that I have th — 

Mr. WEEKS. One more question: How does the Senn 
anticipate that the building of a railroad in Alaska wil! .n 
the ocean rates from the United States to Alaska? ee 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It will at least give private enterppic 
and industry an opportunity to put on independent lines... 
is now, not only is the freight-carrying trade controlled an _— 
Alaska Syndicate or its allied interests, but the transporss.. 
inland, whether by water or by rail, is controlled by ihe a. 
interests. For instance, the Alaska Syndicate controls, a8 oe 
this steamship line that safls from ports in the United ¢;. ue, 
up to Cordova, while the railway that carries freight; ~ 
Cordova up into the Kennicott region is owned by the por 
interests, and they fix the rates practically as they please — 

Mr. WEEKS. Does not it seem reasonable that if this tray 
portation business were very profitable at this time, independ al 
lines of steamers would be established by capital which vee 
not connected with the companies to which the Senator refers? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am willing to concede that as. cy. 
transportation is not profitable in Alaska now. Pe a 

Mr. WEEKS. I am talking about the ocean }ines. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like, if I could take the tin 
to go into the fight that has been had between the Humboldt Go 
on the one side, and the opposition lines, the monopolistic }inos 
on the other, to undertake to regulate freight rates to ‘ae 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator | 
asking these questions simply for information. : 

Mr. LANE. Will the Senator allow me to make a sue 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LANE. I can say, for the information of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, that the companies which control the 
steamers also control the docking facilities, and those are things 
that are very important and valuable in Alaska. The facili. 
ties for landing freight in the Bering Sea and also down along 
the coast are in the hands of the same companies, You can not 
go in there with an independent steamer and make a landing at 
some places at all; nor can you unload your freight and get it 
out up the Yukon River unless you have docking facilities, 
whieh you would have to acquire from their agents, and they 
will not let you have them. : 

Mr. WEEKS. Would it be expensive for an independent line 
to construct docks? 

Mr. LANE. Very expensive. In many cases they control 
nearly all the water front. In many cases they do control the 
entire water front. It is very difficult to get at. That is so, I 
believe, in Boston Harbor itself, and in New York. It applies to 
the city in which I live, on the Columbia River. They have 
those things pretty well under control, and it takes a good deal 
ef capital, considerable capital, to compete with them. An 
independent company must go in “ well heeled,” to use 2 popu- 
lar expression, if it tries to break into that line of business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Trompson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senrtor from Jowa’ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why did not the committee recommend the 
establishment of a Government steamship line from Alaska to 
these points om the west coast? That would not cost a great 
deal of money, when viewed from the standpoint of the Gov- 
ernment. IE had heped we might do on our west coast pre 
cisely what we have done on our east coast, The Panama 
Canal will be finished soom. We have a fleet of eight steamers 
I think, now plying between New York and Colon. When the 
canal is finished why should not those steamers, and — 
that may be added to the fleet, go through the canal and “ 
business on the west coast of this country? My own or. 
that we will need that fleet of steamers before we get the reve 
we are seeking. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am inclined to agree with tie 
Senator that there ought to be some provision of that —. 
the part of the Govermment. It may follow that the a > 
ment itself will have to take that matter in hand. We how 
deal mainly with the construction of a railroad in se oh 
ever, and it was the opinion of some members of the nas ad 
at least, that if the transportation situation could be Tf 
in Alaska itself, the other things would follow. xem 

Take the Humboldt Line, for instance. It is owned TS com 
wealthy company; and they have had to fight a power aon 
bination ever since their line of steamers has been 
San Franeiseo, exeept at times whem they have 
bination with them. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 
"Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

‘fe SMOOT. In that connection, let me suggest to the Sena- | 
tor tl t in all of the hearings it was plainly shown that if the | 


siiuation in Altska proper were relieved, there would be busi- | 
nose of sufficient quantity to Induce English and other foreign 


chips to come there, and the rates would be lowered to such «n | 
nt that an exorbitant rate could not be charged. 


exte 


Mr. CUMMINS. But one of the difficulties is the matter of | 
docking the matter of wharf facilities. I gather from the | 
heat ings and from my general information that private interests 


have been rather industrious in securing such facilities along 
the south shore of Alaska. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that already there 
has been withdrawn by our Government a large 2mount of shore 
for the very purpose of establishing decks and wharves, but | 
up to the present time, especially under present conditions, there 
is not sufficient business in Alaska to justify the building of 
more than is built at the present time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that. 

Mr, SMOOT. But when the time comes when the business is | 
increased there is no question but that other companies can | 
get dockage or frontage. 

Mr. CUMMINS. fs that true of Resurrection Bay? 
Mr. SMOOT. I think it is true as‘to Resurrection Bay. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is pretty generally true as to all 
of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to all the bays? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have heard a report with regard to Con- 
troller Bay, but I do not know just what the situation is in 
Resurrection Bay. I had an idea, however, that the available 
sites in that harbor were generally taken. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘The Senator will remember that there 
was 2 good deal of controversy at the time of the Ballinger 
investigation, and the suggestion was made that the President | 
had released enough lands at Controller Bay to give a railroad 
company practically the control of the dock situation there. I 
think, however, that charge was measurably unjust. The testi- 
mony before the committee showed ‘that some portion of the 
land was released from the reserve, but that there was enough 
left there for the Government or anybody else to construct 
opposition wharves and decks. | 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it showed that over one-half of the | 
land is available at this time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I shall not have time to | 
go into this subject fully. I imvite the careful attention of 
Senators to the hearings, because they contain full informa- | 
tion, particularly if taken in connection with the report of the | 
Alaska Railroad Commission. 

| 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 1 wish ‘to suggest to the Senator from 
Oregon, too, that the bill to whieh he fs speaking, and of which 
he is very largely the author, specifically provides for the reser- 
aa ne for stations, terminals, docks, and other purposes 
Ol a Similar sort. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, If it is difficult for.an independent steam- 
ship line to find dockage facilities under the present conditions, 
undoubtedly those conditions will be very much improved when 
the Vaited States Government, or the President, acting for the 
United States, has made these reservations and established 
these docks in conneetion with the railroad enterprise. 

4. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true; and I may say in that 
Conn ction that most of the privileges that have beeu obtained 
é - impanies were obtained before the withdrawals and before 

;, overnment had the key to the situation. 

te CUM MINS. Mr. President—— 

a PRUSII ING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 

a Jield to the Senator from Iowa? 

= CHAMBERLAIN, I do. 

ae 7 MMINS. I will promise not to interrupt the Senator 

esi Very soon, 

a fone the Senator from Oregon finishes his review of the 

: mona want him to couple up the bill that is before us with 
naar; I should ke to know more about what will 
of three rail (one, if the bill is passed, with regard to the two 
étpectatinn roads that are already built there; whether it is the 
fe jae that the Government shall acquire those railroads, 
, expechen them, and build on Into the interior, or whether it 
Beaports that Independent Hnes will be located from these. 

Sand built from tidewater to ‘the interior. ' 





My only objection to this bill is to its indefiniteness. By it 
are given vast powers to an aflicer of the Government—a very 
high officer, anil one in whom we all have great confidence—but 
these things may not be done in his lifetime. Before I can de- 
termine what we ought to do I should like to know what was in 
the minds of the committee and what the members of the com- 
mittee ‘feel should be done with regard to building these rail- 
ways. I say that only because I should like to have the Senator 
go through the bill and analyze the powers it gives to the Presi- 
dent and apply those powers to the existing situation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that I shall 
endeavor to do that later on, but I wanted first to get rid of the 
transportation matter preper. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. I-shall not further interrupt the 
Senator until he reaches that point. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have barely touched upon the freight 
situation, but I call the attention of Senators to it simply be- 
eause I want them to look at it and find out that rates in Alaska 
are prohibitive. I might say further in that connection, that 
while transportation from San Francisco or Seattle or Portland 
or Tacoma up to Alaska is practically under monopolistic con- 
tro], there has been a combination between the White Pass & 


| Yukon line and its-steamers on the upper Yukon and the steam- 


ers on the lower Yukon which are owned by the Alaska Syndi- 
eate. It is true there is a little row on between them now, and 
the White Pass & Yukon Co. are building some steamers to ply 
between White Horse and Dawson, on the upper Yukon River, 
and possibly from Dawson down the Yukon to Fairbanks. There 
is some sort of competition there, but nobody can tell how long 
that competition will last. While the rates were high around by 
way of St. Michael and up the Yukon River they were high in 
the upper Yukon as well, because there was a combination be- 
tween the upper and the lower river companies: so they have 
fixed rates at whatever point they deemed most advantageous to 
themselves. 

In connection with the freight situation, I wish to call atten- 
tion to and ask to have printed as a part of my remarks the 


| through passenger tariff of the Northern Navigation Co., in 
| connection with the Alaska Steamship Co. and the Pacific Coast 


Steamship Co., found on pages 643 and 644 of the Senate hear- 
ings. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
THROUGH PASSENGER TARIFF. 
Northern Navigation Co. in connection with Alaska Steamship Co. and 
Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 
(LN. 'N. Co., No. 13-B. A. 8. 8S. Co., No. 54. P. C. 8. 8. Co 
Between Seattle or Tacoma, or San Francisco direct, ar I 
Yukon, Tanana, Koyukuk, Iditared, and Imnoko Rivers, in Al 
St. Michael. 


Effective with opening of navigation, season 1912. Subject te change 
witheut notice. 
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Children between the ages of 5 and 12 years, half rate, and must be 
accompanied by parent or guardian. : 

Each adult passenger allowed 150 pounds of baggage, valuation not 
exceeding $100. 

Excess baggage rate, 10 cents per pound, and 10 per cent additional 
on valuation of excess of $100. 
one first-class fare if accompanied by double 
first-class fare when not so accompanied, 

Women carried first class only. 

Clergy and missionary rates, two-thirds of tariff between all points. 

Rates named do not include maintenance at transfer points. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. To show you how people have been 
imposed on in that section of the country, I am going to read 
just a little of the testimony of Judge Wickersham. He says, 
at page 645 of the Senate hearings: 

I want to call your attention to one or two things in these commodity 
rates of the Copper River & Northwestern. For instance, hay, in car- 
load lots from Cordova—and, mind you, it is only 196 miles from 
Cordova out to the end of their road on the Copper River—hay in car- 
load lots of 16,000 pounds from Cordova to Chitina, 132 miles, cost 100 
cents per 100 pounds. In other words, it costs $20 a ton for 132 miles. 
If you take it up to Kennicott, it costs 147 cents, or $29.40 per ton. 

Further along he says: 

I have a letter here headed 
on it—-and very properly, too. 


attendant ; 


Corpses 


“Alaska Steamship Co.,” 
It is as follows: 


SEATTLE, WASH., February 14, 1913. 


with a red flag 


Mr, W. A. STEEL, 
Room 551 Colman Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Sir: Confirming telephone quotations to-day. 

The following rates apply on new ore sacks— 

Now, this is on new ore sacks— 
less than carload quantities, Seattle to Strelna, on Copper River & 
Northwestern Railway : 

Seattle to Cordova, $12 per ton weight or measure; Cordova wharf- 
age, $1.60 per ton weight or measure; Cordova to Strelna, $34.48 per 
ton weight, or a through charge from Seattle to Strelna of $48.08 per 
ton. In addition to this you will have to look out for wharfage at 
Seattle. 

Yours, truly, 
Cc. J. Jones, Traffic Manager. 

Judge Wickersham further says: 

Now, figure it up. It is $48.08 per ton on ore sacks going in there 
after ore for developing the country and helping the miner out! 

Showing the absolute impossibility of any independent com- 
pany engaged in the copper industry in Alaska doing business in 
competition with the Guggenheims or the Alaska Syndicate. 

For instance, the Guggenheim people owned the mines at Ken- 
nicott, at the end of the Cordova & Northwestern Railroad. 
They owned the most valuable copper mines in the country. It 
was to their interest to see to it that no independent company 
could compete with them in the production or handling of copper. 


Not only did they own the transportation, not only did they own’ 


these valuable copper mines, the Bonanza mines, but they owned 
the transportation lines from the seacoast to Seattle and to 
Tacoma, where their smelter is situated, and they controlled 
the smelting as well. They fixed the rate of freight in and out 
and fixed the rate of smelting, so that they either charged the 
independent operators as much as the traffic would bear or else 


they absolutely prohibited them from doing business on any 
terms whatsoever. 


JANUARY 13, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator f 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Is not this transportation line within the 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to call the Senator's 
tion to that. I remarked about that a moment ago. [j 
time to go into that matter and to discuss the decisico 
courts and of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ator will find that there has been an interminable battle 
finally reaching the Supreme Court of the United States "Tha; 
court has determined that the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion, notwithstanding it had held it had no jurisdiction did 
have jurisdiction over these railroad rates. i 

Mr. BORAH. So the Interstate Commerce Commission — 
has jurisdiction, under that decision? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is supposed to have. 

Mr. BORAH. There could not be any supposition about jt 
I presume, if the Supreme Court of the United States has «, 

ecided. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They have not done anything yet 

Mr. BORAH. That is a different proposition. I was just 
thinking that the argument of the Senator, which seems {) he 
very strong and conclusive upon this proposition, must neces. 
sarily carry us a step further, and that is to the 
Government ownership of railroads. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; I do not see that at all. I am 
sorry I do not take the Senator’s view of the matter, I gy 
as a general proposition that I do not favor the Government 
ownership of railroads. If the conditions existed now which 
existed 10 years ago, when the railroad companies absolutely 
resisted every effort of Congress and the State legislatures to 
control them, and they showed an indisposition to obey the laws 
of this country, then I believe Government ownership would be 
inevitable. 

Mr. BORAH. Inasmuch as this transportation company is 
within the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and that commission has the same power over it that it has 
over a railroad running from the Atlantic to the Pacific, I do 
not see why it can not enforce reasonable rates there just as it 
can in the United States. If it does do so, it seems to me the 
rates should be as reasonable as they are in the United States. 
On the other hand, if it is true that the commission has not 
the power to give us reasonable rates, notwithstanding it has 
jurisdiction, does not the same argument prove conclusively 
that you must take control of at least one line from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific in order to regulate and contro! and keep alive 
competition between the railroads of the country? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In reply to the Senator, permit me 
to say that the Government now, at an expenditure of about 
$400,000,000, has practically put itself in the position of having 
a line between the Atlantic and the Pacific in the shape of the 
Panama Canal and the Government-owned railway there. That 
is the regulator of transcontinental freight rates, and always 
will be as long as the United States controls it. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, that is another step along the line of 
public ownership. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And that I approve. 

Mr. BORAH. We do not know just how soon we will take 
the other step. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The United States has taken a fur- 
ther step for controlling railroad rates along the Atlantic coast 
by putting on a line of steamers for the very purpose of col 
trolling the rate situation on the Atlantic seaboard. ar 

Mr. BORAH. That makes two steps. How many more steps 
is it to complete Government ownership? a 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that a 
ever it is necessary to protect the interests of its — = 
United States ought to go’'ahead and do it. Alaska, —— ” 
is so situated that these steps are necessary for the deve 
ment of its resources and the protection of the people. In a 
connection we must assume that the men who are on the a ae 
the men who are familiar with conditions in Alaska = 
the people and know the resources, speak from knowle’s’. 
ask to have inserted in the Recorp as a part of my eo 
what was said by Dr. Brooks, of the Geological wp Senate 
subject of rates and transportation on page 631 of the Nt 
hearings. He goes into the subject at length, and oe that 13 
astounding showing that out of $10,000,000 of fre i out 0 
paid for transportation in Alaska $3,000,000 of it co 
the gold production in that country. jection to the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any hears none, 
request of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair 
and it will be so ordered. 
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juris. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will just read what he says about 

that, because I want the Senate to understand it. Dr. Brooks is 
a very conservative man, and wherever he thinks there is a 
doubt on any subject with reference to the development of 
Alaska he does not hesitate to express his opinion, whether it 
is for his view or against it. He says: 
“x exact figures are available im regard to the amount of freight 
annually shipped to the Alaska portion of the Yukon Basin, but it is 
anny safe to say that this amounts to 30,000. tons, and that it 
enn over $2,500,000 to land it at the end of steamboat navigation. 

Now, I have shown to the Senate that that is not all the 
freight rate, because after it reaches the end of steamboat navi- 
gation it must be transported into the interior, and that is 


really the heaviest part of the transportation problem: 

The mine freight must then be hauled by wagons or sleds, except at 
Fairbanks, where there is a railway. It is estimated that this haula 
from steamers to mines for the Alaska Yukon costs from $2,000, 
to $2,500,000 a year. The total annual cost of freight for the Yukon 
Basin is, therefore, probably between $4,500,000 and $5,000,000, or 
nearly 50 per cent of the value of the entire gold output. 

If that be true, does not that come out of the pocket of the 
man who goes down into the mine and mines the gold? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not understand that this is 
freight on the gold output. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; on everything. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It is the freight on everything | 
that goes into the country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Whether for use in the mines or 
otherwise? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes. I did not mean to say that 
it was only freight on the mineral product. 

Dr. Brooks says, further: 

The data at hand seem to justify the conclusion that Alaska’s annual 
expenditure for tramsportation of supplies and equipment is between 
$7,000,000 and $8,000,000. 

Now, note this: 

Probably 30 per cent of this represents ocean freights, which must 
remain a fixed charge, even with the improvement of transportation 
lines into the interior. It would appear that on 70 per cent of this 
int a very material reduction could be brought about by the con- 
struction of railroads and wagon roads. 

[ will not read further from Dr. Brooks at this point. I sim- 
ply wanted to show that the freight rates actually paid in 
Alaska are equivalent to one-half of the gold production in that 
Territory. 

In this same connection, Mr. President, I am going to call at- 
tention to and ask to have embodied in my remarks what Gov. 
Strong, of Alaska, has to say in his report just filed. I do not 
know whether it igs In the hands of Senators or not. I got an 
advance copy of it from. the printer. I want to put in the 
Record what he says about the coal lands in Alaska and the 
transportation question generally, because it comes fresh from 
4 man who says in his report that he has visited every part of 
Alaska since he was appointed governor of the Territory. In 
addition to that, I will say that he has been in Alaska for a 
good many years and knows conditions there from actual expe- 
rience and observation. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

tie matter referred to is as follows: 

THBP COAL LANDS. 


" ith a constantly increasing demand for coal, not only for domestic 
use, but for industrial purposes as well, the vast coal-bearing areas of 
Alaska are still withheld from development. it is not deemed neces- 
thi, ve, to enter upon a discussion of the causes that have produced 
lis condition. ‘These have been told and retold many times during the 
Past years. To say that the industrial development of Alaska, on a 
Tense umensurate with the extent and variety of its resources, de- 
— Upon the development of the coal fields, is but stating a fact 
oon is exceedingly trite. With ——— unlimited quantities of the 
= _—— of bituminous, semibituminous, and anthracite coals within 














nena at for many years its people have been compelled to import 
poses from for 
infre, 


coal needed for domestic fuel and for industrial pur- 
: reign countries, largely from British Columbia, and not 
wently from Japan and Austratia, During the past summer the 
itogether edifying spectacle of a foreign ship discharging foreign 





wa) vf the use of the United States Government was witnessed at 
Strike of eons Wever, this is not an unfamiliar sight in Alaska. A 







or peek i] miners in British Columbia, which has been in existence 
come cate me years past, has caused the coal-supply situation to be- 
count Ute In some sections of Alaska, which are dependent upon that 


ry for coal, 


ent that fe mic and industrial standpoint it may also be pointed 


tae ouain coal areas of Alaska were developed a tremendous 
cain ve te be given to quarts mining in nearly every section of 
of metallifters a well-known fact that in Alaska are immense deposits 
ably if — ‘s ores of various kinds which can only be worked profit- 
both these and coke are obtainable at reasonable prices. The cost of 
ote bodice Products is now so great that development of many of these 
Would be bul it it of the question. Given a cheap fuel suppl , Smelters 
Manufacty a 2d, the ore treated at home with coal mined and coke 
trade and ee thin Alaska; mining would be stimulated vastly and 
cuca would: bo" aeabeet aed er Posehn ee ee Re 
tease rapidly, and the populat of the tory 





The principal coal measures of the Territory are found im the third 
judicial division—in the Bering River and Matanuska regions—and 
there are also extensive deposits in the fourth judicial division, on the 
Nenana River, and in the second judicial division, at Cape Lisburne 
and. Chicago Creek. In the Fairbanks district, on the Tanana River, 
ee mines are just beginning to be developed, and unless cheaper 
uel can be readily obtained there the Industry will be seriously handl- 
capped or perhaps abandoned. The Nenana coal fields are distant from 
the quartz-producing section about 50 miles.. At this time an inferior 
quality of wood, which is now used exclusively. for fuel, costs, delivered 
at the mines, $15 per cord, and the ore must carry high values to 
stand the cost of fuel. A similar condition exists in the Seward Penin- 
sula. region, northwestern Alaska, where a large number of power 
dredges are employed in alluvial mining. Some of these are compelled 
to resort to the use of gasoline and fuel oil from the California oil 
fields. This statement applies to some parts of southwestern Alaska, 
where fuel oil is also used. If Alaska coal could be obtained these 
operators would be enabled to save many thousands of dollars yearly, 
the scope of their operations would be largely extended, employment 
would be given to many more men, and generally industrial and bust- 
ness conditions would be greatly improved. 

The people of Alaska are firm in the belief that the present admin- 
istration will in the immediate future adopt a liberal policy that will 
have for its object the opening of the coal fields, or a part of them, 
on lines that will insure a permanent supply of coal at reasonable 
prices without the danger of a monopoly either in producing or selling. 

In Alaska patents have been granted to only two coal-land claimants, 
These patents were issued for claims carrying an inferior quality of 
coal, Patents for coal lands have been applied for in the Bering River 
and Matanuska sections, but none have been granted, while many 
applications have been canceled. Some of these applications were no 
doubt fraudulent, but it seems inconceivable that al! were tainted with 
fraud, when it is a well-known fact that a number of those who applied 


| for patents were reputable and honorable men. [t would therefore 


seem that not only the ends of justice would be subserved, but the coal 
situation clarified, were these coal claimants, who located land strictly 
within the law as it existed at that time, to receive patents therefor. 
In this connection it is well to state that 95 per cent of the residents 
of Alaska have no interest, directly cr remotely, in the coal question, 
solr in so far as its solution would enable them to obtain a cheaper 
fuel, which has been denied them pending the settlement of the alleged 
rights of these coal-land claimants. The people suffer, while the years 
pass, awaiting the time when they shall be permitted to mine and use 
their own coal. 

With. the coal mines of Alaska developed and ra the people 
of southeastern and southwestern Alaska would be enabled to buy 
their coal for not more than $8 per ton, and the roa of northwestern 
Alaska and the interior at prices not to exceed $10 per ton or less, 
allowing fair profits for the cost of mining and transportation. 

The importation of coal into Alaska from the States and from for- 
eign countries during the last fiscal year amounted to 102,169 tons, 
vaiued at $492,301. Of this, 60,600 tons, valued at $279,788, was for- 
eign coal, and 41,569, domestic, valued at $212,523. The coal impor- 
tations, domestic and foreign, during the fisca) year 1912 were 71,452 
tens, valued at $365,551. o 

The market prices at which coal has been sold in Alaska during the 
— 14 years range from $150 a short ton in Nome in 1899, to $10 in 

uneau and $13 in Skagway in 1913. In Nome the established price is 
about $20 per ton; at Cordova, $17.50; Unalaska, $15; Wrangell, $14; 
and Ketchikan, $11.50. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. To meet and overcome the transpor- 
tation difficulty as I have undertaken to develop it two bills 
have been introduced in the Senate. One of them was intro- 
duced by my distinguished colleague and friend, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones], and was known as Senate bill 
133. The other was introduced by myself, and was known as 
Senate bill 48. These bills did not differ very essentially in 
fundamentals. Both of them placed upon the President the 
responsibility for the selection of routes into Alaska, and the 
construction, equipment, and operation of such roads as might 
be constructed. After consideration of them both, the Senator 
from Washington and I were appointed a subcommittee to go 
over the bills and undertake, if possible, to reconcile our dif- 
ferences, and to report a bill which would not only meet our 
views but which we hoped might meet the views of the whole 
committee. We did get together and spent much time in going 
over the situation, and finally reported Senate bill 48; the bill 
whic’. was introduced by me. I want to say, in deference to my 
friend the Senator from Washington, that it is a combination 
of both bills; embodying not only the best features of both but 
suggestions which were made by the War Department and 
other departments of the Government. That is the bill which 
is now pending before the Senate. 

The history of this railway legislation is familiar to everyone, 
but some Senators have told me that they have not given the 
matter any consideration so far, and I am going to call atten- 
tion to it briefly. 

It will be remembered that in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 18 of an act of Congress, public document 
324, approved August 24, 1912, President Taft appointed a 
commission— 

To cénduct an examination into the transportation question In the 
Territory of Alaska; to examine railroad routes from the seaboard to 
the coal fields: and to the interior and navigable waterways; to secure 
surveys.and other information with respect to railroads, including cost 
of construction and operation; to obtain information In respect to the 
coal fields and their proximity to railroad routes; and to make report 
of the facts to Congress on or before the Ist day of December, 1912, or 
as. soon thereafter as may be practicable, together with their conclu- 
sions and recommendations in respect to the best and most available 


for railroads in Alaska which will develop the country and the 
Teague thereof for the use of the people of the United States, 
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Under the requirements of the act the President was required 
to appoint an officer of the Engineer Corps of the United States 
Army, a geologist in charge of Alaska surveys, an officer in the 
Engineer Corps of the United States Navy, and a civil engineer 
who had practical experience in railroad construction and has 
not been connected with any railroad enterprise in said Terri- 
tory. President Taft, in pursuance of the section which I have 
just read to the Senate, appointed Maj. Jay J. Morrow, Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, chairman; Alfred H. Brooks, 
geologist in charge of Division of Alaskan Mineral Resources, 
Geological Survey, vice chairman; Civil Engineer Leonard M. 
Cox, United States Navy; and Colin M. Ingersoll, consulting 
railroad engineer, New York City. 

The commission appointed under the provisions of this act 
went to work immediately. I believe I may safely say that in 
all the history of the demands that have been made by Alaska 
that something should be done in the interests of the people, it 
is the only time that any board or body of men undertook to 
act promptly in reference to such demands or in reference to 
such legislation. That commission at once made an examination 
of all the feasible routes from the open ports on the southern 
coast of Alaska into the interior, and in less than six months 
after their appointment—on the 20th day of January, 1913— 
they submitted an exhaustive report to the President, with 
maps of feasible routes, statistics, and other important data 
affecting the Territory. This report was submitted to Congress 
by President Taft in a message bearing upon the same Feb- 
ruary 6, 1913. It is the document that was requested to be 
republished this morning for the use of the Senate. 

I want to call attention to the message of President Taft. 
I am going to do it for the purpose of showing that this is 
not a party measure. It is not a political measure. It is a 
measure that has been advocated by distinguished men in all 
parties, and for the single purpose of developing Alaska, and 
greatly benefiting the whole country from a commercial point 
of view. 

President Taft said in his message of transmittal: 

The Territory of Alaska contains large undeveloped mineral resources, 
extensive tracts of agricultural and grazing lands, and the climate 
of a large part of the Territory is favorable to permanent settlement 
and industrial development. The report contains much specific infor- 
mation and many interesting details with regard to these resources. 
It finds that they can be developed and utilized only by the construc- 
tion of railways which shall connect tidewater on the Pacific Ocean 
with the two great inland waterways—the Yukon and the Kuskokwim 
Rivers. 

I do not think anyone will ever charge President Taft with 
being one of the radical, progressive men who fayor general 
railroad ownership by the Governmen:*. 

The resources of the inland region, and especially of these great 
river basins, are almost undeveloped because of lack of transportation 
fac The Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers system includes some 
5,000 miles of navigable water, but these are open to commerce only 

ut three months in the year. Moreover, the mouths of these two 

rs, on Bering Sea, lie some 2,500 miles from Puget Sound, thus 

ing long and circuitous route from the Pacific Coast States. 
insportation of freight to the mouths of these rivers and thence 
am will always be so expensive and confined to so limited a 
as to forbid any large industrial advancement for the great 

1 region now entirely dependent on these circuitous avenues of 


ilifies. 


ow ¢ 
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Krom these considerations the commission finds that railway connec- 


tions with open ports on the Pacific 
tive, if the fertile regions of inland Alaska and its mineral resources 
are to utilized; but that with such railway connections a large 

mn will be opened up to the homesteader, the prospector, and the 
miner. So far as the limited time available has permitted the com- 
mission has investigated and in its report describes all of the railway 
routes which have been suggested for reaching the interior, including 
the ocean terminals of these routes. 


are not only justified but impera- 


That is what President Taft had to say on the subject. 

On the other hand, President Wilson, as we all know, in a 
forceful message to the Congress of the United States advocated 
this very thing. I am going to call attention a little later not 
only to these utterances of the Executive of the Nation, but I 
am going to call attention to the fact that the platforms of 
every party for more than 50 years have advocated aid by the 
Government of railroads and routes that may be used in con- 
nection with the Postal Service. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In a colloquy with the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Borau] the Senator from Oregon rather left the impres- 
that the high rates of freight prevailing in Alaska furnish 
the only reason for building a Government railway there. I am 
sure he did not mean that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not mean to be so understood. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If that were the only reason for a Govern- 
ment railway it might be avoided by a regulation of the rates, 
but the real reason is that you can not get the railways to open 
up that country in any other way. Is not that the real reason that 
the Government is under the same obligation to furnish rail- 
ways in Alaska that any government is to build highways? 


s10n 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say, in answer to the Senat 
that that is true, but I want him to understand that tho Gor. 
ernment itself has prevented private initiative in the wan of 
railroad construction by withdrawing everything that sien 
possibly have had the effect of inviting railroad constructor 
and development. Private initiative would not have been 4 
sible in Alaska anyhow, unless those who were backins ae 
railroad could have acquired the resources of Alaska. Moe 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fro 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Has the Senator the assurane 
that after these railroads have been built a different conditi , 
of affairs will present itself as to the development of th . 
resources by citizens of the United States? os 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not any doubt but that it will 
produce a change in conditions. I will say to the Senator that 
I believe it will be within the power of the Government to regu. 
late and control the resources of Alaska. As I said yesterday 
it was almost physically impossible under former conditions to 
prevent men, if they wanted to defraud the Government from 
ee up those resources and placing them into monopolistic 
control. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is not exactly the point to 
which my question was directed. I wanted to gather from the 
Senator, if he has a notion on the subject, whether any differ 
policy will be pursued after the building of the raiiroad 
is being pursued now in regard to those resources. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have not any doubt that the Gov. 
ernment will pursue a different policy. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor that it must pursue a different policy. I will mention just 
one thing that will make it necessary for the Government to 
adopt some different policy with reference to the development 
of Alaska. When the Panama Canal is opened instead of the 
Navy of the United States using 160,000 tons of coal per year 
and it becomes necessary to get our whole fleet on the Pacific 
side, as doubtless will be the case some time in the very near 
future, the coal alone that the United States will have to take 
out there for its Navy will pretty nearly support a railroad. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But my question was how it 
would affect the general industries of Alaska as related to the 
citizenship of the United States. The Government itself could 
mine its coal. The Government itself can mine its coal now 
with or without transportation; but the citizens of the United 
States can not mine coal in Alaska, notwithstanding the tremen- 
dous measure of coal there, notwithstanding the fact that hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons are sent from foreign countries to 
the Atlantic seacoast. What I should like would be some as 
surance that even after these railroads are built the resources 
of Alaska would be put in such a shape that they might become 
available. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, Mr, President, no man on 
earth can say that citizens of the United States individually 
would be materially benefited by being permitted to go UD) 
there and develop the resources. It stands to reason that & 
great Government like this, with men at the head of it whe 
have been placed there by the confidence that their fellow cit! 
zens have in them, would undertake to do that which woul be 
best not only for Alaska but for the whole country. We knew 
that under present conditions Alaska has been handled not fl 
the benefit of the whole country, but for the development “ 
individual and special interests. There is no question about‘ 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 1 shall have to take issue with 
that. In my judgment Alaska has been handled simply for ~ 
purpose of sealing up Alaska, If to-day the people of A a 
could be given a free hand to develop the interests of awe 
honestly and without fraud, Alaska would go ahead ane PY 
per. On the contrary, she has been going back since the situ 
hand of the Government has been laid: on the res 
Alaska and since individual enterprise has been 
stifled. ; ccurably with 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am in sympathy measun’’ vit 
the position which the Senator takes, but he was oe 
here when I discussed that branch of the subject >. ‘the 
took the position that while generally I am pee be 
withdrawal of large areas from settlement ant seam roosevelt 
the individual, I approved of the course of President every 
in withdrawing this vast area for the simple paar tone were 
thing tended to prove that the Alaska paige they prac: 
attempting to acquire the gateways of Alaska, WOK" ot ii cay 
tically did acquire, but they were building a Une Ms ine 
from its most important gateway to the ae possession 
great coal field of Alaska, and intended to — cnyered itd 
of that, as evidenced by the contract which they 
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with the Cunningham claimants. It is my opinion that but for 
the fact that those areas’ were withdrawn from acquisition 
py the Cunningham people the syndicate not only would have 
owned the gateway into that country, but they would have 
owned every acre of coal land in the Bering coal field, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Oregon 
vield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

* Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator from Oregon has just made an 
interesting statement about the fleet going into the Pacific and 
ihe possibility that if it did the requirements for coal would 
he sufficient to support a railroad. I wish to ask him if he 
has ever made a ane of the ee — ae coal ae 
vinging it to the United States compared with mining coal in 
Seneatsaail or West Virginia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not done so myself, but the 
hearings here disclose that there is not a very great difference. 
Even under the bad conditions which exist in Alaska with refer- 
ence to the mining of coal, no matter where it may come from, 
it would not make very much difference how great the charge 
was, within reason, it would Lem we o ne gS Alaska — on 
hoard ship at Resurrection Bay or Controller Bay or rdova 
or any of those ports than it costs now to ship coal around the 

orn. 

7 will call attention to one thing, and that is the condition 
which is likely to confront us at any time. I am not a pessimist 
about our relations with foreign Governments, but the Senator 
knows that the conditions are delicate in the Pacific right now. 
Coal delivered at San Francisco, for instance, from Norfolk or 

Baltimore, where it is taken on board the colliers, is delivered 
at San Francisco at from $7.50 to $8.25 a ton; if delivered in 
domestic bottoms, it costs $2 more per ton, and most of it is 
shipped in foreign bottoms. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Around the Horn? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Around the Horn. It could not possi- 
bly cost that much delivered on board the ship itself in a harbor 
which is big enough and safe enough and open enough to admit 
the whole Navy of the United States, taking the coal directly 
on board. 

Mr. WEEKS. How much will it cost to deliver coal from 
San Francisco when the Panama Canal is completed? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. TI have not the estimate on that. 

Mr. WEEKS. Would the Navy be in Alaskan waters? If 
the Navy were in the Pacific for defense purposes or for war 
purposes it would be hundreds of miles or thousands of miles 

kely from Alaskan waters. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I eall the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the nearest way to the Philippine Islands and the 
learest way to Japan from the cities of Portland, San Fran- 
ciseo, Seattle, or Tacoma is up around through the Bering Sea. 

Mr. WEEKS. I understand the difference between circle 
Sailing and direct sailing, but that is not the point at all. We 
have certain points which we would have to defend in time of 
war in the Pacific. They would not be in Alaska; they would 
be down in Honolulu and at Guam and in the Philippines. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is assuming, if the Senator 
please, that the United States was going to be victorious in 
‘very scrap it had. I hope it may be, but that does not follow 
lecessarily. We have to have coaling stations, and the cheapest 
ing station is the place where the coal is actually pro- 
duced, if in reach of our colliers or of the Navy. 

_Mr. President, I have been diverted a little from what I was 
lscussing, 
_ Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to divert the Senator a little 
"on AME my : permitted to interrupt him. 

* VEAS DS E ALIN, yieid. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘There is a good deal of evidence that coal 
can be | ut down along the south shore of Alaska, that it can 
pe landed ‘it the ship’s side in either of these two great har- 
eae ‘4 ton. That includes the cost of mining ond = jonn 

“<lisporting it to the shore. It goes without saying that the 
iment could save anywhere from $5 to $6 a ton if it 
'o use that coal instead of taking it around the Horn 
used a nited States. Six Ser 2 Sn s the coal wae is 
= ute now means 5 per cent interest on more an 
¥1,000,000. I think it is a simple calculation to show that it is 
mndertak ep ee ee for ‘os ae Nerig a 
_lertake to mine the eoa ere or see tha sm an 
Me tea ships on the Pacific coast. 
cai A IBERLAIN. There is no question about that. The 
Senet ra shows, as I recall it, in a general way since the 
$9 r has addressed me on the subject, that it costs about 
a hihe coal in Alaska and about $2 for freight to San 

That would make from $4 to $4.50 per ton. While 
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that coal is of excellent quality, actual tests show that it re- 
quires a little more Alaska coal for use in the Navy than of 
Pocahontas coal, but it is still sufficient for naval use, and there 
would be, as the Senator from Iowa says, a saving of from 
$4.50 a ton to $5 on every ton of coal consumed by the Navy. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Just on this point, and for in- 
formation only—I think more than likely the information 
will be found in the publication which the Senator asked to 
have printed this morning—I wanted to ask the Senator 
whether there has been any real naval test of Alaska coal. 
Perhaps the Senator covered that in his remarks when I was 
not in the Chamber. I am free to confess that, so far as I am 
concerned, after having tried to make some investigation of 
the matter for a number of years, I have not personally the 
confidence in Alaska coal, either for general purposes or for 
naval purposes, that very many people have and that I think 
many excellent scientific authorities have. I should like to 
ask if the Senator has any definite information as to any tests 
that have been made as to the value of this coal for naval pur- 
poses or if any practical test has been made. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that there 
has been a partial test made of this coal, but under very trying 
circumstances. A commission was appointed some time ago in 
charge of Dr. J. O. Downey, passed assistant surgeon of the 
United States Navy. He went in there and brought out. I 
think, probably five or six hundred tons of coal just as it was 
taken from the mines and it has been tested. The test shows 
a coal that the Navy can use, but it does not show up to the 
best tests of coal that is now in use by the Navy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this connection I want to say that I had a 
public man call on me the other morning who made the state- 
ment that he had been informed that the coal used in the test 
made by the Navy was from the Bering coal field, that it was not 
freshly mined coal, that it had been scooped up off the ground, 
and had lain in the weather for a number of years. I wish to 
say that there is no coal mined in the United States that could 
be exposed in the same way without being slacked and with- 
out becoming next to useless. I do not know that that is true, 
but I have confidence in the man who made the statement to 
me, and I wanted to ask Dr. Holmes, of the Bureau of Mines, 
if he knows anything about it, but he has been out of the city 
of late. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 





Does the Senator from Oregon 


My question was in the line of 
One of the main arguments in favor 
of this development of Alaska is that we are justified in build- 


| ing the railroad as a military necessity because we need the 


| coal there for our Pacific Fleet. 





The inquiry that naturally 
suggests itself to my mind, in the first instance, is whether we 
have the thing there which we want to go after. So far as I 
have been informed and so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain there never has been a test made, not a conclusive test at 
any rate, as to the value of the Alaskan coal for that purpose. 

In fact it seems almost impossible that up to this time there 
could have been any effectual test made, because there has 
been substantially no development of the coal fields there. 
We do not know as to the quality nor as to the quantity nor as 
to the condition in which it is found. We do know that in 
large portions of the field it is practically valueless for trans- 
portation from the fact, as stated by the Senator I think yes- 
terday, that in large portions of the field the natural con- 
vulsions have been such as to pulverize the coal and render it 
inefficient. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Oregon wil! pardon 
me, in one of the magazines of last month—I have forgviten 
which one it is; I will try to find it and bring it down to- 
morrow—there is a long article upon Alaska and its resources, 
and among other things a report of what purported to be the 
utterances of one of the naval officers of the United 
who made a comparison of this coal with the Pocahontas coal 
and with some other coal, and he pronounced it superior to 
either. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
analysis of the coal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be, but it purports to come 
from a naval officer of the United States, and I should not 
think that he would be engaged in chemical analyses. I should 
suppose that he would try it. I will try to find the article aud 


states 


I think that was a chemical 
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bring it down to-morrow. 
in which it appeared. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I will say to the Senator that all 
these tests include a chemical analysis of the coal. 

Mr. SMOOT. The test [I had reference to, I will say to the 
Senator, was the only test that I understand has been made 
on a battleship or eruiser of the United States, and that was 
about 500 tons of coal taken from the Bering coal field. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator remember which battle- 
ship it was or what officer it was? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was the armored cruiser Maryland. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senater remember who was the 
officer in command? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not remember. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon will 
proceed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In connection with that situation, 
as has been suggested by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
MINS], coal from Alaska can be put on board vessels at less 
than one-half what it costs to go around by way of the Straits 
of Magellan. But the evidence shows, Secretary von L. Meyer 
testified before the House Naval Committee, and subsequent 
witnesses have testified, that the coal that is shipped from 
Norfolk or Baltimore around the Horn to be used on American 
naval vessels is practically all carried in foreign bottoms, in 
foreign-registered ships, and it is carried on them cheaper than 
it can be carried in American bottoms. 

We have been buying coal from Japan and storing it in Pearl 
Harbor and the Philippines; we have been buying coal from 
Australia; we have been buying coal from powers that at any 
time we may come in conflict with and carrying it in vessels 
that belong to such powers. I think it was Secretary Meyer who 
said that in case of trouble with Great Britain, if we should 
undertake to put our own vessels to work to carry coal, it 
would paralyze the American commerce by the use of our mer- 
chant vessels for transporting coal. 

So it does seem to me to be the height of folly for the United 
States to hesitate to expend thirty-five or forty million dollars 
in an experiment, if you please, in the construction of a rail- 
road in Alaska, when at the same time we are spending more 
money annually to transport coal in foreign bottoms and to 
pay for coal that comes from Japan and other foreign countries. 

Mr. President, so far as tests are concerned, as the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot] has very distinctly stated, the test of 
Alaska coal was made under a most difficult and trying situa- 
tion, and it was the only test of the Bering River field. As the 
Senator says, there has been no underground mining there. 
There are only two coal-mining claims that have been patented 
in the whole of Alaska. There has been, therefore, practically 
no mining of coal in Alaska. How in the world, then, is it 
possible for the Government of the United States to send men 
into those mines carrying five or six hundred tons out on sleds, 


I have forgotten now the magazine 


taking it from merely the surface, and make a test that is | 


worth anything at all? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. My statement that there has been 
no mining done there was simply used as an argument in favor 
of the proposition that there probably had been no test; and 
that we were not able to know at this time whether or not that 
coal would be valuable, and of course with it, lurking back in 
my mind, was the question whether we ought not to determine 
that fact before we expend thirty or forty million dollars for 
carrying out this purpose. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There has been a test, but as I said, 
and as the Senator from Utah said, it was made under very 
trying circumstances, and made from surface coal and of poor 
quality, and that only of the Bering River coal. 


Mr. President, I want to impress the Senate again with the | 


serious situation which confronts the United States in its trans- 
portation of coal as we have it now. Aside from the high cost 
of the coal delivered at San Francisco to be used in the Pacific 
Fleet, we are spending immense sums of money for the: purpose 
of constructing coal bunkers at Pearl Harbor. The efforts of 
the United States have not been so far very satisfactory. We 
have not only to construct bunkers there in which we can put 
coal shipped from Japan when we are at peace or from Aus- 
tralia when at peace with Great Britain and from Pennsylvania 
all the time, but we must have other stations as well at which 
the coal we buy from these countries may be stored. 

President Wilson said in reference to our duty to Alaska in 
eennes to the Congress of the United States December 
2, 1913: 


A duty faces us with regard to Alaska which seems to me very press- 
ing and very imperative; perhaps I should say a double duty, for it 
concerns both the political and the material development of the Ter- 
ritory. The.peoplé of Alaska should be given the full Territorial form 
o* government, and Alaska, as a storehouse, should be unlocked. One 
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key to it is a system of railways. These the Governmen 
bulla and administer, and the ports and terminals it woe 
trol in the interest of all who wish to use them for th 
development of the country and its ea 
But the construction of railways only the first step; js 
thrusting in the key to the storehouse and throwing back the ne 
opening the door. How the tempting resources of the country on ms 
be exploited is another matter, to which I shall take the liberty of f » 
marked out by ‘welfconmidered stags, not ‘upon thea, Waist 
Ww out by well-conside not u t ont tee 
of practical expediency. a FY» but upon tines 


That is in part an answer to the Senator from Wyomine 
The Senator from Wyoming thinks it is a problem tiat ha, 
to be worked out so as to protect the United States 
place it under proper governmental regulations. 

It i t of 1 b! 
me.3 2 par i s Lo eee problem of conservation. 


a and yet the princip 


Should itselt 
Id itself con- 
€ service and 


as 


and to 


We have a freer 
blem in Al ate 

, f'and object yy et eS 
We must use the resources of the country, not lock them up. r 
Parenthetically, I may say, that is the difference between the 
policy of the present administration in regard to this matter and 
the preceding administration, or at least some of the officials of 
the preceding administration. Their policy was to lock them up 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But the avowed policy was not. 
Of course, we know the effect of it. What I want to be satis. 
fied of is that the effect of this avowed policy of the new ad- 
ministration will result differently. We hope it will. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was not only the avowed policy 
but it was the practical work of the former administration, or 
at least one of the Cabinet officers who had this matter directly 
in charge. But we have here in addition—and I am going 
through it after a while—not only the promise of the President, 
but we have the promise of his good right arm, in the person 
of the Secretary of the Interior, to utilize the resources of 
Alaska and not lock them up against the world and against 
our own people in particular. The President continues: — 


There need be no conflict or jealousy as between State and Federal 
authorities, for there can be no essential difference of purpose between 
them. The resources in question must be used, but not destroyed or 
wasted; used, but not m ized: upon any narrow idea of individual 
rights as against the abidi interests of communities. That a policy 
ean be worked out by conference and concession which will release 
these resources and yet not jeopard or dissipate them, I for one have 
no doubt, and it can be done on lines of regulation which need be no 
less acceptable to the people and governments of the States concerned 
than to the people and Government of the Nation at large whose 
heritage these resources are. We must bend our counsels to this end. 
A common purpose ought to make agreement easy. 


I fully agree with the utterance of the distinguished Presi- 


| dent of the United States: on this subject, and I think that 
| western Senators particularly will be in entire sympathy with 


his announced policy. 

In connection with that, I desire to submit a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane, of May 15, 1913, to the 
chairman of the committee which had this bill under considera- 
tion. Lam not going to read it, but I am going to ask to have 
it inserted as a part of my remarks. He advocates not only 
opening up all of the resources of Alaska along proper lines of 
conservation for use, and not for withdrawal from use, but he 
advoeates as the best means and the best instrumentality for 
developing the resources of that Territory the construction of a 
railroad into Alaska. This letter is printed on page 41% of the 
Senate hearings on these bills, I ask to have the letter inserted 
in the Recorp, Mr. President, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THD INTERIOR, 
Trp SECRETARY OF THE INTHRIOR, 
Washington, May 15, 91. 

uested as to Senate bills 45 and 

de for the construction by te 
in the Territory of Alaska 


The Chair 


My Dear SENATOR: My opinion Is 
_ a ——— f a i om 
National Government of a railway » that under 

I fayor the adoption of this policy. 1 believe it to be tha ©. 
which Alaska will develon most safely and most speedily and und 


which the resources of that Territory will most certainly become ave 
able to the whole people. oni— 
There is but one way to make any country a real part of the woe 

by the construction of railroads into it. This has been and 1 
gland’s policy in Africa, of Russia's policy in West« Wh ver owns 
the prompting hope of the new movement in Chine. rane of that 
the railways of a country determines very largely the bio. they 
country, the character of its population, the kind of — ney wil 
a eee a ae emmaental owocranip of ralirods, tn Alt 
s Cc vernmen o sting 

a to me fo be the one that will most certainly make for mer | 
‘ tura 
were many of our le Alaska is little more than a wat citieges. 
wonders, here and there dotted with mining camps und of indifference 
If Alaska is to be nothing more, it is almost a nen ~ who know 
as to who builds ber railroads. I have talked wit 5 eae of Alaska 
that country well, and I am convinced that we shoud (0) is mills, 
land not only of mines and » bat of towne, ‘t gnd most 
ands fact ies s millions of people of the ba eeewlaska is a 
wholesome of the race. conception of & pose ely bring 2 “s 


If this a 
‘ legislation should be as to most sures) 
this possibility, isa lon enOtD me there is less of hazard 








1914. 


J wns railroads 
—_ if the Governarett t ceten. te i the coast 
08 bring its coal, iron, copper, and other mineral resources within the 
ronen of the = solicy for the United States. Very true. This is a 
rhe ot of the United States. And policies properly change with new 
new adh The one determining question in all matters of government 
conditions what is the wise thing to do? The ancient method of 
should - a country was to build wagon roads. The modern method is 
Open a railroads. To build these railroads ourselves and control them 
~ - . an experiment, but such a plan does not suggest scandals more 
rot t 1 or political "conditions more unhealthy than many we have 
oom ‘in new portions of our country under private ownership. And 
known ‘nd we will be free to establish and maintain our own chosen 
in ship between Alaska and the rest of the United States un- 
ae }y threats of confiscation or the restraining hand of any 
name selfish influences. We can only secure the highest and fullest 
ee Alaska by making her railways wholly subordinate to her in- 
dustrial and social life and needs—true public utilities. 
Respectfully, FRANKLIN K. LANE. 

0 ‘ey PITTMAN, 

. » nooeal Committee on Territories, United States Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The principal objection urged against 
any railroad legislation in Alaska is one of policy. There was 
a time when the constitutionality of such measures was seri- 
ously questioned. Any legislation that was intended for the 
purpose of aiding a railroad or other public utility construction 
was opposed on constitutional grounds; but I believe now that 
no one seriously objects on that account to the construction of 
railroads; so I am not going to undertake to discuss the matter 
from that standpoint. I will, however, call attention to a state- 
ment in the report of the House committee on this bill. I see 
the eminent chairman of the House committee which had this 
bill in charge is present here to-day. He called attention in 
his report to the fact that when the first bill was introduced 
in Congress by Stephen A. Douglas for the granting of aid to 
railways, for railroad construction, in 1850, it was seriously 
objected to by Senator Davis, of Mississippi, on the ground of 
its unconstitutionality. Before the next session of the Senate, 
however, the Legislatures of Mississippi and Alabama had con- 
sidered the question and instructed the Senators from their 
respective States to support the bill with an amendment ex- 
tending its provisions to Mississippi and Alabama. Douglas 
accepted such an amendment offered by Senator King, of Ala- 
bama, and the bill passed the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, supported by the affirmative votes of the Senators 
from Illinois, Mississippi, and Alabama. Thus it came that the 
act of Congress of September 20, 1850, passed. That was the 
first act granting aid to railroads. 

In order to further substantiate the statement I have made 
that this is not a political question, that from the standpoint of 
party policy at least, the policy of aiding in the construction of 
railroads has been one that has been uniformly advocated by 
all parties, I am going to have inserted in the Recorp, without 
reading, in order that the minds of my colleagues may be re- 
freshed on that subject, the platforms of the Democratic and 
Republican parties, beginning with the Democratic platform 
adopted at Cincinnati on the 24 day of June, 1856, followed 
by the Republican platform a little later, and all of the party 
platforms down to 1868, advocating grants to railroads for 
the purpose of aiding in railroad construction, not only in the 
West but in the South as well. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. I merely want to ask the Senator 
a ‘uestion. 'Lhese platforms, of course, are cited as showing the 
policy of the parties as te legislation of this sort. I have 
hot read all of those platforms, and the Senator has stated that 
7 wants to save us the trouble of reading them. I will ask 
‘im if in any of those party platforms there is advocated Gov- 
‘tient construction, Government ownership, Government con- 
trol, and Government operation of railroads? 
én CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no. We are advancing a little 
. the Ume, I will say to the Senator from Wyoming. You 
pol ‘im sometimes reminded by our extremely conservative 
7 *sinen of one line of Cardinal Newman’s magnificent bymn, 

#ad, Kindly Light,” wherein it says— 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

= rhe distant way; one. step’s enough for me. 

3 min been taking one step at a time. One step at a time 
setae, at all times. That one step is sufficient; and this 
a re as to Alaska now is only taking one step in advance 
back inane to which I have called attention, which date 
a halt _ The Democratic platform of 1868, however, called 
shan ee oe the further granting of lands to States or to rail- 

‘es npanies for railroad construction. 
the ‘Baltic that, Mr. President, but I want to call attention to 

‘more platform of 1912 just for a moment, I will go 
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just a little further for the benefit of the Senator from Wyoming, 
and call attention to the platform declarations of both parties, 
beginning in 1892 and ending in 1912, where the declaration in 
the Democratic platform is this—this is for the benefit of some 
of my Democratic friends— 


We favor national aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads. 





CONSERVATION. 


Immediate action should be taken by Congress to make available the 
vast and valuable coal deposits of Alaska under conditions that wil! be 
a perfect guaranty against their falling into the hands of monopolizing 
corporations, associations, or interests. 


But there is only one way to immediately develop the re- 
sources of Alaska, and that is by the Government itself taking « 
hand in railroad construction. 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator ‘from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Oregon has doubtless famil- 
iarized himself with these platforms, and I should like to ask 
whether he has discovered anything in any of the platforms 
of the two great national parties which opposes or denies the 
power or right of Government ownership over lines of trans- 
portation? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Absolutely nothing. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I have permission to have this matter inserted in the 
ReEcorD? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and permission is granted, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


NATIONAL PLATFORMS ON THIS SUBJECT. 


The Democratic national convention was held at Cincinnati on June 
2, 1856, and nominated James Buchanan. The platform adopted con- 
tained this resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the Democratic Party recognizes the great impor- 
tance, in a political and commercial point of view, of a safe and speedy 
communication, by military and postal roads, through our own terri- 
tory between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of this Union, and that it 
is the duty of the Federal Government to exercise promptly all its con- 
stitutional power for the attainment of that object.” 

Two weeks later, on June'17, the Republican national convention met 
at Philadelphia, nominated Fremont, and its platform declared : 

“ Resolved, That a railroad to the Pacific Ocean by the most central 
and practicable route is imperatively demanded by the interests of the 
whole country, and that the Federal Government ought to render im- 
mediate and efficient aid in its construction, and as an auxiliary thereto 
to the immediate construction of an emigrant route on the line of the 
railroad.” 

1860: The Democratic national convention, which met at Baltimore 
on the 18th of June and nominated Douglas— 

“ Resolved, That one of the necessities of the age, in a military, com- 
mercial, and postal point of view, is speedy communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific States, and the Democratic Party pledge such con- 
stitutional Government aid as will insure the construction of a railroad 
to the Pacific coast at the earliest practicable period.” 

The Breckinridge Democratic convention, at Baltimore, nominated 
John C. Breckinridge for President and adopted the following: 


“ Whereas one of the greatest necessities of the age, in a political, com- 
mercial, postal, and military point of view, is a speedy communica- 
tion between the Pacific and Atlantic coasts: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That the National Democratic Party do hereby pledge 
themselves to use every means in their power to secure the passage of 
some bill, to the extent of the constitutional authority of Congress, for 
the construction of a Pacific railroad from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean, at the earliest practicable moment.” 

The Republican national convention met in Chicago on May 16, nomi- 
nated Abraham Lincoln, and declared in its platform: 

“That a railroad to the Pacific Ocean is imperatively demanded by 
the interests of the whole country; that the Federal Government ought 
to render immediate and efficient aid in its construction; and that, as a 
cree? thereto, a daily overland mail should be promptly estab- 

e hog 

1864: The Republican national convention for 1864 met in Baltimore, 
renominated Lincoln, and declared on the railroad question: 

“ Resolved, That we are in favor of the speedy construction of the 
railroad to the Pacific coast.” ; 

1868: The Democratic national convention in 1868 met at New York 
City on July 4 and nominated Horatio Seymour for President. The 
Democratic Party then abandoned the plan of donating the public lands 
in aid of the building of railroads, and adopted one near to that sug- 
gested in the bill now reported, as follows: 

“That the public lands should be distributed as widely as possible 
among the people, and should be disposed of either under the preemp- 
tion or homestead laws, or sold in reasonable quantities, and to none 
but actual occupants, at the minimum price established by the Govern- 
ment. When grants of the public lands may be allowed necessary for 
the encouragement of important public improvements, the proceeds of 
the sale of such lands, and not the lands themselves, should be so ap- 





1892: The Democratic national convention of 1892 was held at 
Chicago June 21. Grover Cleveland, of New York, was nominated 
for President, and the platform approved Federal aid to waterways in 
aid of cheaper interstate commerce rates, and declared for the building 
of the Nicaragua Canal: ; 

“Sec. 15. For the purpose of national defense and the promotion 
of commerce between the States, we recognize the early construction 
of the Nicaragua Canal and its protection against foreign control as of 
great importance to the United States.” : 

The Republican national convention of 1892 met June 7 at Minne- 
— nominated Benjamin Harrison for President, and adopted this 
Pp on—. 
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“The Nicaragua Canal: The construction of the Nicaragua Canal | State or Territory—Continued. 
is of the highest importance to the American people, both as a measure 
of defense and to build up and maintain American commerce, and it 
should be controlled by the United States.”’ 
1896: The Democratic national cenvention of 1896 met at Chicago 
July 7, inated William J. Bryan, and in its platform declared : 
‘Improvement of waterways: The Federal Government should care 
for and improve the Mississippi River and other great waterways of 
the Republic so as to secure for the interior States easy and cheap Washington ( 
transportation to tidewater. When any waterway of the Repwhblic is Wisconsin 4 
of sufficient importance to demand aid of the Government, such aid Wyoming 400, $0 
should be extended upon a definite plan of continuous work until per- , } 
manent improvement is comme. . = Total mileage, Government-aided railroads 
1900: The Democratic national convention of 1900 met at Kansas x 
City, nominated Mr. Bryan, and declared in its platform: Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President : 
‘The Nicaraguan Canal: We favor the immediate construction, own- The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
ership, and contro! of the Nicaragua Canal by the United ey ae — we | yield to the Senator from Iowa? 
denounce the insincerity of the plank in the Republican platform for an : x 
isthmian canal in face of the failure of the Republican majority on -this Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 
subject to pass such a bill in Congress.” Mr. CUMMINS. May I call the attention of the Senator from 
The Republican national quavenses of 19060 met at Philadelphia, | Oregon to the fact—and I think it will greatly strengthen wha 
nominated Mr: McKinley, and declared in favor of the— ‘ 7 a 
“Isthmian Canal and new markets: We favor the construction, own- he has just now argued—that there is hardly a State in the 
ership, control, and protection of an isthmian canal by the Government | Union that has not had a .law.at least authorizing the taxing of 
of the United States.” its property .an peo +t ae 
1904: The Democratic national convention met at St. Louis on July 6, ae I Soule ; ‘rss rsirod ee in the construction of rail- 
nominated Mr. Parker, and in its platform again approved waterway ya: 8 Qo te es ve new repealed those laws, be. 
improvements and declared on the cana! question : cause they are no longer necessary, but very grat aid has been 


“Isthmian Canal: The Democracy, when intrasted with power, will x ten “ : the var S ttt 

construct the Panama Canal speedily, honestly, and economically, thereby “ ended by the governments of varions States in that way 
giving to our people what Democrats have alvays contended for—a in the building of our system of railroads. 
great interoceanic canal, furnishing shorter and cheaper lines of trans- Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; and I am glad the Senator hos 
portation and a and less trammeled trade relations with the other | called my attention to that. That isa fact. It might be said 
people of the world.” " ’ oe > Bald, 

1908: The Democratic national convention met at Denver, nominated speaking of this one step forward which I mentioned a while 
Bryan and Kern, and in its platform declared in favor of a comprehen- |.ag0, that we find the States are now appropriating money for 
sive system of internal improvement in waterways, and declared in | cooperating with the United States not only in the construction 
favor of— ns tior 

* Post roads: We favor Pederal aid to State and local autherities in and ons up of enw. building of canals, and improving 
the construction and maintenance of post roads. rivers and harbors, but helping it-in the constructing of highways 

" Panama Canal: We believe ‘that ithe Panama Canal will prove of | that are used for post roads as well as for commercial purposes 
great value to our country and favor its speedy completion.” — , or 
~ 1912: The Democratic national convention met at Baltimore, nomi- It is customary to-day, Mr. President, to denounce land 
nated Wilson and Marshall, and in the party platform declared : grants; it has become exceedingly unpopular; and our Demo- 

“Post roads: We favor national aid to State and local authorities in | cratic friends are liable to .be abusing Republicans, sometimes 
the construction and maintenance of post roads. holding th “ ibl S A w Mapas LIMes 

“ Conservation: Immediate action should be taken by Congress to | 20lding them responsible, and, on) the.other hand, Republicans 
make available the vast and valuable eoal deposits ot alasin usder —- are abusing Democrats and helding them responsible for such 

itions that will be a perfect guaranty against their falling into the islati ana - ii 
hands of monopolizing corporations, associations, or interests.” etal raety ray in the final lysis we find that under all ad- 

The Progressive national convention met in Chieago, nominated Roose- | Ministrations these grants have been made. 
velt and Johnson, and declared : ae : Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will permit me to 

“Alaska: We demand also that extortion or monopoly Transporta- i , Tn ‘ — ss dilinn 
tion shall be prevented by the -prompt acquisition, construction, or im- interrupt him, my curiosity has been somewhat ex: ted by the 
provement by the Government of such railroads, harbor, and other facili- large number of miles of road that were constructed in Mis- 
ties for transportation as the welfare of the people may demand.” sissippi, for inmstauee. Dees the Senator -recall the particular 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, going further, I propose to:show |.0¢casion ef that and what sort ef -grant it was or what sort of 
that the policies which have been:advocated in all.of these plat- | aid was extended? If it would met interrupt the Senator, | 
forms have not been simply platform declarations ameunting | should be giad.to have him enlighten.me on that point. 
to nothing. I wish to say that they have been actually carried Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. (I ecanshow the Senator-—— 
out. As evidence of that, I eall attention to the fact that under Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I: was-eurious ‘to ‘know what facts 
these grants for railroad construction there were constructed | led up to ‘that. 
prior to 1882 in the different States 16,239.10 miles. of railroad, Mr.-CHAMBERLAIN. I will :tell the Senator in a moment. 
and I am going to ask to have this matter imserted in the It has been in -the form of land grants to ‘States in some 
RecorD. It appeared in the hearings, and I ‘have ‘taken this | instances and to corporations in others, and before I get 
from the hearinys and verified the statements therein contained | through I -will teuch upon:that subject. 
by an exaniination of Donaldson’s “Public Domain,” a ‘book Mr. CLARK «of Wyoming. ‘Was it a grant of lands outside 
which discusses with great learning, great ability, and great |.of the State? 
research the public-land laws of this country and .all :that ‘bas Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. MWes;(because Texas did not have any 
been done under them. public lands within .its limits :at :all. 

Here are the States that have been benefited: Alabama, Ar Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Weewere speaking of the State of 
kansas, California, Colorado, the Daketas, Flerida, Idaho, Illi- | Mississippi. I do net: understand that ‘Lexas received any aid. 
nois, the former Indian ‘Territory, Lowa, Kansas, ‘Louisiana, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. YXes, sir. 

Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 'I:should like to have the Senater 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wis- | clear that a little in my mind. . 
consip, and Wyoming. It will be observed that in ‘that list of Mr. CHAMBHRLAEIN. dn Vexas, where there wis no public 
States there are many States that are not public-land States_at |, hand, '842:87 «miles of wailroad »were*built with Government aid. 
all, and yet we |have aided by Government railread grants some Mr. CLARK .of Wyoming. Was that not a line that passed 
of our Southern States. For instance, take the State of Ala- | through Dexas,:and svas it not a-grant of land on either side of 
bainn, which had 882 miles of railway built by Government aid; | that read outside of @exas? It could: not have been otherwise, 
take the State of Mississippi, whieh had 406 miles.of railnoad | it seems to-me. 
built in the same way. I will ask’ to have this table inserted Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will not have the time to go into 
in my remarks at this point, without reatling. that question, but Iam going to call the Senator's attention to 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The «Chair |,a :publieation that avill give him all this iiforntion and give 
hears nene. every -bill that was ever passed granting Government aid 10! 
The table referred ‘to is as follows: railroad construction. th 
- 4 nestioning the 
State or Territory: Miles Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Iam not at all q pentioning “ 
NIN i en hier encclntnes iene meena snenen ceaseless $82. %0 facts, but it was a matter of «curiosity how Jand coule " 
Ce ere ee en eee 620. if | granted for aid-in a State when there was no a ra 
Colorado “00 | in the State. Of course it might’ be dome where @ roe built a8 
bal 1.00 | through a State, such as Texas, for instance, aud ¥ oe coal 
- 00) a part of a land-grant road, where the grant lay on the 
‘72 | of the road outside -of ‘the State. 1 will say 
- 00 Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘Probably that is the case, na-grant 
-00'| to the Senator. ‘Some ‘road that went through oa the 
Louisiana __ “oo | State received a grant, and ‘they expended a - Now, 1am 
aaichigan 1, 148.96 | money in Texas. I am mot very sure about ote ors if be 
Mississippi ‘90 | Sing ‘to call the Senater’s attention oe vil aid ‘him very 
Missouri ‘wants to go into the subject further, 


3, 239. 10 


Oregon 
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rially in getting at the whole history of this situation, 
<howing the States where grants were made, the number of 
acres of land granted, and the particular acts conferring the 
grants. It is “A statement showing the land grants made by 
Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, wagon roads, 
canals, and internal improvements, together with data relative 
thereto, compiled from thé records of the General Land Office, 
py order of the Secretary of the Interior,” and dated 1908. 

“Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. ‘That publication does not show the 

ant of land in any State where there were no public lands. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not understand that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon referred to a grant of lands to the State, but 
to aid in the construction of railroads. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. And my curiosity was excited by 
pearing the Senator mention States that had no public lands 
whatever. I was wondering what kind of aid was extended— 
whether it was out of the Treasury of the United States as a 
jirect grant to the State, or whether it was from some securities 
of the United States to aid such States as Mississippi and Ala- 
pama in the construction of railroads. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that at the time the land grant was made in aid of the con- 
struction of railroads in Mississippi, Mississippi had a great deal 
of public lands. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It did have at that time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; it did have at that time. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is the explanation I am seek- 
ing. 3 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that what 
I am discussing now is particularly the grant of land to States 
and the number of aeres granted to States and to corporations, 
Some of it was granted to the States, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Only fer wagon roads. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. For wagon roads; yes, sir. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Not for railways. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. When I spoke of 16,239.10 miles 
of railroad constructed in the States through the aid of land 
grants, it does not cover the railroad mileage by any means. 
That is only down to 1882. I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp, Mr. President, the areas of railroad grants by admin- 
istrations and Congresses, showing the number of acres pat- 
ented or certified and the number of acres actually granted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Areas of railroad land grants, by administrations, 
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and halt about loaning $35,000,000 or $40,000,000 to Alaska for 
the purpose of permitting the Government itself to build a road 
to be utilized by itself and by the people of the whole country. 
Alaska only asks it as a loan. In the cases to which I have 
referred, grants to the railroads were absolute. If the lands 
granted to the railroad companies had been utilized by the 
United States itself, if the lands had been sold by the Govern- 
ment of the United States itself and utilized in railroad con- 
struction, it could have built every mile of railroad in the 
United States and would have had left a handsome margin in 
the Treasury of the United States, because the lands were 
worth far more than a dollar and a quarter an acre or two 
dollars and a half an acre. In Oregon one of the causes alleged 
in the complaint for the forfeiture of the Oregon & California 
Railroad Co.’s grant was that they were charging in excess 
of the maximum $2.50 an acre—$6.50 an acre and $15 an acre; 
and some of that land to-day is worth as much as $50 or $100 
an acre. So I say that we have given an empire to the railroads 
to assist in railroad construction. 

I am not complaining about that. I am not one of those who 
is disposed to criticize Congresses or Presidents for having done 
that, because that action was instrumental in developing not 
only the South and Southwest, but it was instrumental in de- 
veloping the magnificent western section of this country, which 
at one time on the Pacific coast, if you please, was looked upon 
as worthless, just as Alaska is now looked upon by some as 
entirely worthless to the people of this country. 

Now, let us look at the recapitulation of the grants to rail- 
roads. I am going to ask to have inserted in the Rrcorp a re- 
capitulation of the land grants to railroads, showing that the 
number of acres certified or patented to the States for the year 
ending June 30, 1883, was 290,457.49, that the number of acres 
certified or patented to the States under the grant was 36,248.- 
839.07, and that the amount of land given to corporations and 
to the States for railroad construction and to the different States 
for wegon roads was 48,745,941.55. The number of acres neces- 
sary to fill the grants provided for all the railroads amounted 
to 155,504,994.59. 

For the purpose of getting together the grants that have been 
made and showing the policy of the United States Government 
with reference to aid in the construction of railroads, I ask that 
the recapitulation referred to may be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Land grants for railroads. 
RECAPITULATION. 
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Ker HAMBERLAIN, The auditor of railroad accounts, 
granted ¢ |, 1880, estimated the value of the public lands 
$391,804.61 14 nw, Wagon and military roads, and railroads at 
upon lant ‘0. Mind you, Mr. President, the valuation placed 
quarter tr under these grants is only from a dollar and a 
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cha!) > wt @ balf, the maximum price. Notwithstanding that 
grants made by this. Government were valued 
: 000, an empire in value and in area as well, 
‘Ow a little later on; and yet some of us hesitate 
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already issued, hs s01,90450. — 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, as I said a while ago, 
Alaska is only asking for $40,000,000, and it is only in the na- 
ture of a loan, to be paid back to the United States out of the 
sale of the resources of Alaska and out of whatever money it 
may receive in the way of leases wherever the leases are made. 

Mr. President, going just a little further, I want to get into 
the Recorp, so that Senators may have it for convenience of 
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reference, 2 summary of the plans which have been adopted 
by the Government to aid in the construction of railroads. 
First, we will take the Philippine plan, under which the United 
States has not given any land grant. No Congress would ever 
pass a law giving grants of land there; but the United States 
has guaranteed interest on the bonds of the Philippine rail- 
roads, and I think they have built nearly 400 or 500 miles of 
road over there, which have been made possible by govern- 
mental assistance. Then there is the Union Pacific plan and 
the Northern Pacific plan, These show just exactly what the 
United States has heretofore done and how it has done it; 
and I am going to ask to have pages 281 and 282 of the Senate 
hearings inserted in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE PHILIPPINE PLAN. 

The most recent is the act to encourage railroad building in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Here Congress authorized the Philippine Government to guarantee 
the interest only, not exceeding 4 per cent on bonds, to run not exceed- 
ing 30 years, to cover the entire cost of such line or lines as the 
Philippine Government should decide to build. 

It was provided that the total amount of such guaranteed interest 
should not exceed $1,200,000 per annum. This would be interest at 
4 per cent on $30,000,000. Assuming that railroads in the er 
would eost $30,000 per mile, the guaranty would cover about 1,000 
miles of road. The taxation of the lines was fixed for 80 years and 
the material was admitted free of duty, as heretofore explained. Their 
rates were subject to the control of the Philippine Govenment. The 
selection of the companies to receive the aid was determined by com- 
petitive bidding—the best bidder to be the one who would contract 
to build the lines in the shortest time with the least guaranty. As a 
matter of fact the bidding was such that most of the lines were built 
without any guaranty at all. 

THE UNION PACIFIC PLAN. 

In the case of the Union and Central Pacific Railroads the Govern- 
ment granted them, by way of gift, the odd sections of land for 10 
miles on each side of the line. This amounted to 6,400 acres for each 
mile of road. 

In addition to this gift, the Government loaned the companies the 
6 per cent 30-year bonds of the United States to an average amount 
of $23,000 per mile. These bonds were made a lien on the roads, but 
the companies were permitted to issue an equal amount of first- 
mortgage bonds, which were a prior lien to the Government bonds. 
One-half of the charges for carrying the mails and other Government 
business was retained, together with 5 per cent of the companies’ net 
earnings, and held in the United States Treasury as a sinking fund for 
the payment of the Government's bonds. The price of the alternate 
sections of land retained by the Government was raised from $1.25 
to $2.50 per acre. Under these grants a total of 2,643 miles of road 
was built. The land grants amounted to 24,500,000 acres. The bonds 
loaned amounted to $53,000,000. The principal of the bonds was re- 
paid to the Government in full. Interest on the bonds to the extent 
of about 2 per cent was also paid. In effect, it was a gift of one-half 
the land for 10 miles on each side the line and a loan of approximately 
one-half of the cost of the roads. 

The selection of the grantees was made by Congress itself. The 
Union Pacific was created by act of Congress, while the Central Pacific 
was a California corporation, which had made some progress before 
the passage of the acts of Congress in building its line to the eastward 
from Sacramento. The two companies built the through line—one 
working from Omaha westward and the other from California eastward. 
They met near Ogden, Utah, 

THE NORTHERN PACIFIC PLAN, 

The aid granted to the Northern Pacific was a land grant only. 
The company was created by act of Congress and was granted by 
way of gift the odd sections for 20 miles on each side of the line, or 
12,800 acres for each mile constructed through States and 25,600 
acres per mile through Territories. There was no loan of bonds or 
other aid. The total mileage aided amounted to 2,262 miles, and 
the total laid grant was 30,472,000 acres. As in the case of the 
Union Pacific, the Government raised the price of the alternate sec- 
tions of land retained by it from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. It was 
simply a gift of one-half the land for 20 miles on each side the line 
in ane and 40 miles in Territories in return for construction of the 
road, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I think I have said 
all I care to say about this matter. There is much that I 
might say, but if I were to talk here for a week I do not believe 
I could cover the subject any more fully than I have done. In 
the very nature of things what I have had to say has been 
somewhat disconnected and uninteresting, because I have been 
compelled to deal in statistics. In conclusion, in view of the 
policies of all political parties past and present and in view of 
the hopeless situation of the people of Alaska to-day, I appeal 
to the Senate to assist Alaska to the extent of passing the 
pending bill making a loan of $40,000,000 to aid in developing 
that country and in bringing it into closer commercial relation- 
ship with the people of the United States. They are our 
friends; they are our brothers. Their interests and ours are 
mutual, and whatever is done to enlarge their opportunities, to 
make them happier, and to elevate their standards of citizen- 
ship tends to enrich the people of continental United States 
and to inspire us to higher ambitions and a broader patriotism. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, before the Senator 
from Oregon takes his seat—— 


The Chair 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yj 
to the Senator from Wyoming? oon yield 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

PR! sno red eee aes oa pats the Senator whe; her 
ee has pre and will o ) aoe 
the details of the bill? enh 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Whether the committee wi!) do so? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes. There are one or two + al 
to which I wanted to call attention—I haye called the so. 
attention to them—which I think, perhaps, could be met va 
committee. The first point to which I called attention aaa . 
there is no limit on the amount of mileage that inay be > 
structed under this bill. ae ~ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. While I have no authority to 
amendments to the bill, I will suggest to the Senator 
other Senator who wants to propose amendments. t), 
offered and printed, and I promise to bring them to 
of the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of course, discussion of the bill 
will depend perhaps very largely on what the final thought of 
the committee or of the Senator who has the bill in charge ie 
be. It would be useless to go to work and argue for an hour or 
— = amendment which the committee itself might haye 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to in- 
terrupt, I should like to suggest with reference to that point—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is only one particular point 

Mr. JONES. With reference to that particular point I an 
satisfied the committee intended to place a limitation on the 
mileage in the amendment which they have reported. The pj! 
as introduced by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMbeRtarn} 
did limit the mileage to 733 miles. That was recommendel 
by the commission. It also recommended an increased appro- 
priation; but I have always had it in mind—in fact, it was so 
clear that I was positive—that we had placed a limitation in 
the bill of a thousand miles of railway. As one member of the 
committee, I want to say that it has been my understanding 
all the time that we had recommended a limitation in mileage: 
and I am strongly in favor of such a limitation. I was under 
the impression that the Senator who had charge of the bill 
also thought that we had placed that limitation in the bill as 
reported to the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thought there was a limitation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in that connection I wish to 
say to the Senator that I have already offered an amendment to 
the bill this afternoon. The amendment does not provide how 
many miles shall be constructed, but limits the construction to 
one main road. Of course, it allows the building of side tracks 
and spurs, just as under the present bill? The amendment also 
makes a change in the amount of appropriation from $40,000,000 
to $35,000,000, the amount provided by the House. Then, it als 
provides that wherever an engineer in civil life is appointed by 
the President, if he receives a salary of more than $3,000 per 
annum his appointment shall be confirmed by the Senate. ‘The 
object of that is to limit the power of the President in appoint- 
ing engineers from civil life. The Senator understands that 
there is no limit provided in the bill, and I thought that that 
limit ought to be made in the bill before it becomes a law. 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr, CHAMBERLAIN], who has this bill in 
charge, whether he has given any consideration to the matter 
of the gauge of the railroads which are to be constructed 
under it, 

The question is prompted by a communication I have rT 
ceived, and I suppose other Senators have received the sul 
thing, from Mr. Harrison Emerson—I think that is the name” 
who has suggested that a series of narrow-gauge roads, nt 
of them, I think, being about 2 feet, constructed in the gorges and 
canyons of Alaska, are amply sufficient for all of the oa 
that can be laid upon a transportation system up there me . 
long time; that the expenditure consequent upon the ee 
tion of such a system is very much less than that of ~ " A 
struction of a standard-gauge system, for which there cont 
present no need whatever, there being no main lines a the 
lines which have up to this time penetrated that region oe 
country, and everything being, therefore, local in its nature: 
character. t only be 

If that is so, it would seem to me that it hg this pill for 
economy, but good business judgment, to provide in of the Gor- 
at least the exercise of a discretion upon the vor ate to the 
ernment officials to construct roads without ais with 
gauge and at as narrow a gauge as is possible const 
the burdens that will be imposed upon the rod. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that the 
committee did consider that question to some extent; but we 
thought we had vested in the President of the United States, 
and those who might Se appointed under him, absolute power 
to adopt whatever system migit seem most economical and best 
suited to the conditions, 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be. My reading of the bill has 
peen somewhat superficial up to this time. I have read it once 
or twice. While I notieed no reference to any particular gauge, 
the general assumption would be that the standard gauge would 
probably be that adopted or contemplated by the bill, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that some of the more important 
pieces of road there are standard-gauge roads. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Senator 
that all the bills intredueed provided for standard-gauge rail- 
roads; and the committee, after hearings, struck out the word 
“standard” deliberately, with the intention of leaving en- 
tirely to the President the matter of the gauge of the roads. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course I accept the statements made by 
Senators who have given this matter direct and continued in- 
vestigation. I am very glad that is the ease, because my own 
impressions are coincident with those of Mr. Emerson, although, 
of course, my sources’ of information are not so great. 

There is another query I should like to make which relates 
to the unnsed issue of Panama bonds. It was suggested to me 
some time ago by one of the Cabinet ministers that there was 
no reeson in his mind why the $176,000,000 of bonds provided 
for the Panama Canal which have not been sold or disposed of 
up to this time eould not be, in part at least, utilized for the 
purpose of Alaska railway construction. If that be so, it cer- 
tainly would seem to be preferable to a provision for another 
bond issue, which would be eumulative, and would serve to in- 
crease to that extent the interest-bearing bonded indebtedness 
of the United States. 

Of course I understand that a good deal of money has been 
used out of the general revenues of the Government against 
these bonds, but I de not think fo the extent of the sum which 
I have mentioned. f 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the amount used is even greater than 
the amount of bonds not issued; but, as [I remember, the 
Panama Canal bonds were authorized for a specific purpose, 
namely, for the building of the Panama Canal. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes. Of course it would require an 
amendment to this bill to make the change 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me it would be just as easy to 
provide for the issuance of bonds in this bill, as they are pro- 
vided for, as it would be to amend the aet authorizing the 
Panama Canal bond issue. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly, unless the effect of the provision 
would be to limit the total issue to the amount at present pro- 
vided for, which I think is $175,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the amount that has not been issued is 
something like $187,000,000, 

Mr. THOMAS. In other words, the idea which was expressed. 
to me, and which I have im mind, is, if possible, making such a 
disposition of these bonds that we would not be required to 
increase the total indebtedmess to the extent of $40,000,000 as 
provided in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not believe the Government will issue any 
more of the Panama bonds after the Panama Canal is opened. 
The Senator knows we have gotten along so far by paying for 
the construction of the Panama Canal out of the general reve- 
ites of the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes; and we all want to limit the in- 
a. bonded indebtedness to as small an amount as 

S possible. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely ; and I do not believe there will be 
‘ny More Panama bonds issued by the Government. 

' Mr. THOMAS, Let me ask if the Senator means by that that 

‘will not be necessary te market the issue of $174,000,000 now 
remaining of those bonds? 

a SMOOT. Not necessarily. The Government need not 

- another dollar of them. 
fon ye HOMAS. Then, if I understand the Senator, his posi- 

Practically is that having paid for the construction of the 
a oe out of the general revenues, those bonds never 

i de issued? 


i /T. I do not think there will be another dollar of 

1 issued. 

bit THOMAS. I am very giad to hear the Senator say s0, 
‘use I have a sort of constitutional dread of seeing the in- 


terest -bea ri 


creases 4S bonded indebtedness of the United States im- 
‘i. SMOOT. I fully agree with the Senator in regard to that, 





The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill fs in Committee of the 
Whole and oper to amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator in charge of 
the ml if he will not consent to have the bill laid aside at this 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. [I understan? it is desired to have an 
executive session. I therefore request that the bill be tem- 
porariiy laid aside. 


PREFESENTIAL VOTENG (8. DOC, NO. 359). 


Mr. OWEN. I ask to have printed as a Senate document an 
article on “ Preferential voting,” by ©. G. Loag. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the request of the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. It was a request to have printed an artic's by 
C. G. Hoag, general secretary of the league dealing with prefer- 
ential voting, explaining the preferential method of voting. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course in the past I have said that I would 
demand that all of these articles go to the Printing Committee; 
but in view of the fact that one other request was passed to-day 
without that action, I shall not object to this, I really believe, 
however, that that is where a request of this kind ought to go. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is pending on the calendar 
an amendment to the rules dealing with the matter. In the 
absence of objection, the request is granted. 

Mr. BACON. Before we pass from that subject I wish to 
say that if I remember correctly the Committee on Rules has 
reported back favorably a resolution recommending the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the rules which would require the ref- 
erence of these matters to a eOmmittee, While I have no ref- 
erence whatever to the particular decument that has been of- 
fered by the Senator from Oklahoma, I do think we ought to 
take up that resolution at some time and act upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that the resolution which was re- 
ported from the committee provides that there shall be a stand- 
ing committee of the Senate, known as the committee on public 
documents, to which all of these requests shall be referred. I 
wish to say to the Senator that I am certainly opposed to the 
resolution in that form. I am perfeetly willing that it shall 
come up for consideration, however. I wish also to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that I submitted a resolution 
proposing to amend Rule XXIX of the Senate by inserting, in 
line 8, between the words “ Senate” and “ otherwise,” the words 
“shall by vote.” Of course that arrives at the same object, but 
it does not appoint another committee and have a great part of 
the business of the Committee on Printing referred to another 
committee. I believe that is wrong. 

Not only that, but while I am om the subject I wish to say to 
the Senator that if the resolution is adopted as it was reported 
to the Senate it will conflict with the law, and we certainly 
must amend the law before we undertake to amend a rule of 
the Senate that will conflict with the law. 

Mr. BACON. I wist to say to the Senator and to the Senate 
that in reporting that proposed rule the committee recognized 
the fact that there was a question whether the subject of print- 
ing documents should be considered by a special committee or 
by a standing committee. It was reported in that form in full 
recognition of the fact that the matter would be discussed and 
determined by the Senate. The committee were not divided 
upon the question whether or not it should be considered by a 
conmmittee. Whether it should be a particular eommiitee or a 
general. committee is a matter which the eommittee did not 
consider of sufficient importance for them to endeavor to take 


-it away from the consideration of the Senate. 


I do hope that at an early date an opportunity may be found 
for the Senate to act on this question. I think it is a very 
important one. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Printing [Mr. Frercrrer] is out of 
fhe city. I understand he will be here on the 26th of this 
month. I do not want the resolution brought up in his ab- 
sence, I told the Senator from Florida before he left that I 
would request that the matter be not considered until his re- 
turn to the city. 

Mr. BACON. I have no doubt his wishes in that regard will 
be respected. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and (at 4 o'clock 
and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, January 14, 1914, at 12 o’elock meridian. 
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NOMINATION. 
Exccutive nomination received by the Senate January 18, 1914. 
COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


John Skelton Williams, of Virginia, to be Comptroller of th 
Currency, to fill the existing vacancy. . 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 13, 1914. 
PosTMASTERS. 
ILLINOIS. 
Henrietta Rehwald, Altamont. 
KANSAS. 
McCracken. 
Wilson. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Kk. H. Bowler, Dedham. 
Arthur W. Gibbs, Huntington. 
Daniel J. O’Connell, jr., South Hadley. 
John F. O’Leary, West Warren. 
Charles Prescott, Beverly. 
Henry L. Ripley, Edgartown. 
Harvey F. Shufelt, Housatonic. 
Dennis A. Smith, Rutland. 
MICHIGAN, 
William H. Cronin, Brown City. 
John J. Dawson, Hastings. 
William Downing, Gra: t. 
Johnson A. Saur, Kent City. 
William R. Teifer, Trenton. 
MINNESOTA. 
G. A. Puck, Henderson. 
T. J. Grimes, Grand Meadow. 
Hans P. Krog, La Crescent. 
H. H. Salmon, Biwabik. 
NEW YORK. 
Peter T. Conley, Fulton. 
William H. Kinne, Ovid. 
Frederick W. Youmans, Delhi. 
VIRGINIA. 
Charles A. Funkhouser, Dayton. 
William C. Menefee, Rockymount. 
Hay T. Thornton, Richmond, 


J. R. Lovitt, 
Joseph Pelishek, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuzspay, January 13, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let Thy spirit, O God our Father, possess us, mind and soul, 
that, with perfect urbanity, in the rectitude of our behavior in 
all the relationships of life we may prove ourselves worthy 
sons of the living God; that the recording angel may inscribe 
our names on the book of life as those who love their fellow 
men; that the peace which passeth understanding may be ours. 
In Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a correction in 
the RecorD. On page 1530 of the Recorp of yesterday occurs 
the statement of a certain amendment to the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill. That amendment is stated in exactly 
the same form at page 1429 of the Recorp of December 22, 1913, 
when the same bill was under consideration. Following the 
presentation of that amendment on that day, December 22, 1913, 
the following colloquy occurred : 


Mr. WiLLIs. Would not the gentleman include in the exceptions the 
school gardens? That is what I am seeking to protect. 

Mr. Pace of North Carolina. Yes; I will except that. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to modify the amendment 
by including in the exceptions * school gardens.” : 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks unanimous 
consent to modify his objection by including in the exceptions school 
gardens. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


In other words, the amendment to except the school gardens 
was included in the amendment that appeared on page 1429 
of tho RecorpD, on December 22, 1913: I. therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment appearing on page 1530-0f the 
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Recorp of yesterday be modified in accordance with 
have read, so as to show in the Recorp that the schoo! 
are excepted. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Recorp wil! }. ,, 
amended. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object 
is not the bill already engrossed? And is it possible for th¢ 
House to make any change at this stage? 

The SPEAKER. The House, of course, can not change the 
engrossed bill; but the Chair understood that the trouble yw 
with the ReEcorp, 

Mr. WILLIS. 
RECORD. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is it not with the engrossed pill? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I went to the desk yesterday 
when the amendment came up and myself read the amendment 
and know that the language is in that amendment to except 
the school gardens. The difficulty is with the Recoxrp. It wil! 
appear in the engrossed bill in proper form. I simply desire to 
make a correction in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction wil! je 

made in accordance with the statement of the gentleman froy 
Ohio. 
»Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. | 
have just come into the Chamber and did not hear the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio. I desire to state that the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] is not present. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will state to the gentleman, Mr. Speaker, that 
I conferred with the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] 
this morning, and he agrees with me in the statement of facts: 
but to explain it to the gentleman, he will remember that when 
the bill was pending in the House on December 22, 1913, the 
amendment which appears on page 1530 of the Recorp of yes- 
terday was introduced, and that I then asked the gentleman 
from North Carolina to modify his amendment so as to make 
an exception of the school gardens. He accepted that amend- 
ment, and I have just read that to the House. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman simply wants to correct the 
REcorD? 

Mr. WILLIS. I simply desire to correct the Recorp in ac- 
cordance with the facts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction will be 
made in accordance with the statement of the gentleman from 
Ohio. Of course, if it should appear that the bill has been en- 
grossed without this modification, the House having no con- 
trol over the engrossed bill itself, the gentleman will have to 
go to the Senate to have it amended. [After a pause.| ‘The 
Chair hears no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills. re 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 1966. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
hibit the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal 
purposes,” approved February 9, 1909; and 

H. R. 1967. An act regulating the manufacture of smoking 
opium within the United States, and for other purposes. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE—JUDSON ©. M’CLURE. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 4 
change of reference of the bill (H. R. 11365) grant-ng a pension 
to Julian C. MeOlure, from the Committee on Invalid Pew 
sions to the Committee on Pensions. This is a Spanish War 
soldier’s pension Dill. j 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the change will be 

There was no objection. 

RADIUM-BEARING ORES. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask sentines 
consent to change the reference of House joint geen -« 
authorizing the President to’ withdraw public lands — <7 
carnotite, pitchblende, or other radium-bearing ores ane dee 
erals, and also House ‘oint resolution 186, authorizing bea var 
retary of the Interior to withdraw from entry any Ae “Arinieg 
containing radium, from the Committee on Mines ane — 
to the Committee on Public Lands. ‘These resolutions pO 
to the withdrawal of public lands from entry. They eh cor 
public-land matters. That committee has had exclus : feel 
diction over such matters for 108 years, since 1509, alt” 
that that committee can not, in justice to its jurisdict Sow 
mit to having those bills referred to the Committee On bet 
and Mining. I will say, parenthetically, that 1 «™ “ 
of- both committees—— 

The SPEAKER. The matter is not debatable. 
jection, the change will be made. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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what I 
serdens 


as 


That is correct; the trouble is with the 


made. 


Without ob: 
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yr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr.° Speaker, a parliamentary Serinaee 

iI yuiry. s Sutherland 

the SPEAK Eh. The gentleman will state it. Switue ae 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorady. Have I the right to move to have Paves. -¥. 


the reference changed? ’ 
Mr UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the gen- 
tl man has that right, unless he has the consent of the com- 


Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Ten Byck 


me TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I nc* only have the | Browning 
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Thacher 
Thompson, Okla, 
‘Towner 
Townsend 
Treadway 
Tribble 

Tuttle 

Underhill 
Vaughan 


ANSWERED 
Gray 


Walker 
Wallin 
Walsh 
Walters 
Watson 
Webb 
Whaley 
Whitacre 
White 


“ PRESENT ”—-3. 


Talbott, Md. 


Williams 
Willis 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Witherspoon 
Woodruff 
Woods 
Young, Tex, 


consent of the committee, but the Committee on Public Lands NOT VOTING—123. 
] is wanimously instructed -.e to make this request by a me Adair Dixon Ilinds O'Shaunessy 
tion, and I therefore moye that these two joint resolutions be | Adamson Dooling ifobson Palmer 
oferts | to the Committee on Public Lands. Aiken Doremus Hoxworth ee ute 's, — 
rererres -1 re " > Ainey Driscoll liumphreys, Miss. Peters, ‘ 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado moves that a oo ee ke, ta 
the Committee on Mines and Mining be discharged from the | Anihony Fagan Jones Porter 
further consideration of the two joint resolutions which he Belts a iclder seating a 
wit y et » ‘ archoret¢ 8¢ ve P , i { ouUuLy 3 
named, and that the resolutions be referred to the Committee Bartlett Estopinal Kennedy, R. I. para 
on Publie Lands. : Beakes : Faison Kes ; Ohio _: ee et 
rhe question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes | Beall, Tex. Fields Kirkpatric teilly, Conn. 
on | Bell, Ga. Finley Kreider Reilly, Wis 
seemed to have it. alt ilies sooher Fordney Lafferty Richardson 
Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. Spammer Gallagher Engle Riordan 
The House divided ; and there were—ayes 67, noes 21. ee as Salta pte a _ nee Nev. 
Mr. FOSTER. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order there Sicunieeeh Gerry , a McKellar. Sabath 
js no quorum present. 2 Bulkley Gillett MacDonald Scully 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the | Burke. sS. Dak. Gittins meee abate 
noiut of order there is no quorum present, and evidently there is — —— ek Smith, N. ¥. 
not The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Cary Gocdwin, Ark. Merritt Sparkman 
Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. Claney Graham, Pa. eeoegan. La. + me Tex 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 119, nays 188, — Geerasey Morin Step! ane. Tox. 
nswered “present” 3, not voting 125, as follows: Cullop Hamilton, Mich. Murray, Mass. see Ark. 
rEAS ‘urley i = } J Murray, Okla. Thomas 
YEAS—119. a ee Neeley, Kans. Underwood 
bie Decker Kahn Peterson Dale Hart Ne ‘ly. W. Va. Watkins Te 
Deitrick Keister 4 Platt Difenderfer Liaugen Nelson Wilson, N. Y. 
Dent Kelley, Mich. Powers Dillon Heflin O'Leary 
Dies Kennedy, Conn. Raker . , 
Dupré — on — So the motion was eee ; 
Bagie a ay Logets The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Fergusson Kindel Rothermel en oe a . . I 
Fess Kinkaid, Nebr. Rouse or the sessiot : ead ‘ er 
Floyd, Ark. Peer oen J.B. eer Mr. ADAMSON with Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. 
Francis a Follette Scott Mr. UNpERWoop with Mr. MANN. 
: Frear Langham Seldomridge Sak, ? Widetalins tied : waiewetiel 
a French Lazaro Sells Mr. SCULLY with Mr. BROWNING. 
Tex. Garner yn oe : aoe Until further notice: ee 
3 Garrett, Tex. indbergh nnot Mr. TAvsorr of Maryland with Mr. Merritt. 
Bu Goulden Lindquist Sloan ~The 5 ; 
" Green, lowa Lobeck Smith, Idaho Mr. CRISE with Mr. HInps. eal ia 
Greene, Mass. MeGillicuddy Smith, J. M. Cc, Mr. GArrert of Tennessee with | r. FORDNEY. 
Greene, Vt. McLaughlin — a w Mr. CLancy with Mr. HAmitton of New York. 
Griest Mapes $ ,* _W. eo , ss 
Hammond Mondell Stephens, Cal. Mr. Date with Mr. MarTin. 
Hardwick Moore Stout Mr. Apatr with Mr. BARCHFELD. Se 
Hawley Morgan, (ie. xag art Mr. Boouer with Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. a 
ay aan! Zaylor, Colo. ° é reorgia wi Mr. BurKke of South Dakota. 
Hayden Norton Temple Mr. BELL of Ge ron = BuRKE of Si 
Helvering O’Brien Thomson, Ill, Mr. GorkKe with Mr. Mogin. 
jo osha, ee ee ee Mr. HAMiin with Mr. Morr. 
Cramton Jacowag | aaaee Weaver Mr. AIKEN with Mr. Escn. 
Danforth Jobnson, Utah Patton, Pa. Young, N. Dak, Mr. PALMER with Mr. W INSLOW. ’ 
Davenport Johnson, Wash. Payne Mr. Taytor of Arkansas with Mr. DILLon. 
NAYS—188, Mr. Humpneeys of Mississippi with Mr. Kennepy of Iowa. 
Donovan Scare gptenell Mr. Fatson with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 
Doolittle Howare Montague ; ene : Mr. AINEY. 
Doughton Howell : Moon Mr. ALEXANDER w _ fr N= b. 
Dyer Hughes, W.Va. Morrison Mr. BARTLETT wit Mr. At HONY. 
era Hdmonds ITulings Moss, Ind. Mr. Burnett with Mr. Cary. 
B rth dt Evengitt fos nae Rak Va. Mr. CARLIN with Mr. Curry. 
B rton Fairchild Johnson, 8. C. Oglesby Mr. DIxon with Mr. GILLET r. =< 
erick aleoner Kelly, Pa. O' Hair Mr. DoreMus with Mr. GranaAm of Pennsylvania. 
Bowdle Ferris | Mr. Fieips with Mr. Dunn. 
i Fitzgerald Kitchin Page, N.C. Mr. Frxcey with Mr. Guernsry. Pe i unite 
Bruckner Pitsteary Konop aren. N.Y, Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas with Mr. KenNepy © 1ode Island. 
Bryan. Pott tase ion - Mr. Hertin with Mr. Kreiver. 
puchanan, lt, Fowler Lee, Ga. Quin Mr. Hopson with Mr. MacDonaxp. 
Barges Wis Gardner 140, Ea. Bainey Mr. NEety of West Virginia with Mr. Larrerry. 
Bren. 8, Gllmnee — ane . Rucker with Mr. NeLson. 
Byrnes, §. (, Gilm Mr. RUCKER Ww Mr, NE : 
Byms, ‘Tenn, Godwin, N.C, ee. ig ee Mr. SABatu with Mr. Perers of Maine. 
Callaway Goonte ie. Buasell Mr. Keatine with Mr. Prumcey. 
auaway 1006 Anthieum aunders Mr. SMAttL with Mr. Porter 
Candler, Miss, Gor r. & é . . 
pant Geant lon near Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. Prouty. 
Casey Grabam, Il, Logue Sherwood Mr. WATKINS with Mr. Ronerts of Nevada. 
Clark, Fla Guithe oe — The result of. the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Clare rT n cAn ws Sisson . “ $ were yened. 
Colne Gudger McCleltan Slayden A quorum being present, the doors were ope is 9 
ounol} oy I NDING, MMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. 
Coury Towa Harrison MeDermott smith, Minn. ee ae BINDING, CO eet al a nhliamieralibaieth 
Cooper Heloeeun eee Came. a Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, - uns a : c “f 
Cople : sonsiderati e resolution which I send to 
Crosser _ Madden tm Stedman a ae of the re 
Davis ry uirve, Nebr. nerson e Tk’: sk. 
Dershem a, Mahan | Stephens, Miss. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
pickinson Hinebaugh ag Steves mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
pte Holland Miller Stone which the Clerk will report. 
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d as follows: 

House resolution 
1, That the Committee on Ways and Means shall be, and is 
ithorized during the Sixty-third Congress to have such print- 
binding d may be r ired in the 


Clerk 


rea 


367. 


transaction of its | 


as 
PEAKER. Is there objection? 
no objection. 
The question is 
n was agreed to. 
WITHDRAWAL 
unanimous cor ty 
the files of the 
» ease of John 
no 


was 


\KER. on agreeing to the resolution. | 


Or 


PAPERS 


was granted leave to 
without leaving copies, 


McArthur, H. R. 27346, of the 
adverse report having been made 


oro 


‘ess, 


BUTION OF THE 
twWOOD. Mr. Speaker, move that 
to Committee of 


NT’S MESSAGE. 

the House 
the WV le House on the 
> Union for the consideration of House res 
ing the President’s messag 

> motion was agreed to. 

> SPEAKER. The gentleman fro! 
will take the chair. 


ly the House resolved it 


lution 340, dis- 


Tennessee [Mr. Hovs- 


into Committee of the 
se on the state of the Union for 
lution 340, referring certain 
e of the President of the United 
Mr. Howuston in the chair. 
e CHAIRMAN. The Hous in 
le House on the state of the Union for 
ise resolution 340, which the Cl 
» Clerk read as follows: 
Res. 340) referring certain 1 
President of the United St 
uch of the annual m 
icated to the t 
t legislation and t el 
e on the Judiciary. 
rural credits and banking and currency 
tee on Banking and Currency. 
tes to commerce and the Life-Saving Service be 
‘ommittee on Int ts 1 Foreign Commerce. 
3 relates to agriculture | referred to the Committee 


States to committees, 


Co1 
the consit 


: will report. 


mit 


tee of the 
leration of 


tions of the annual 
; to committees. 
of the President of the 
Congress December 2, 

loyers’ liability act be 


mes- 


Ti run : f 
Houses of 


; relates to the rel ns of the T 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


lates to conservation be referred to the Committee 


Ltio 


relates 


the revision 


to legislation and 
I to the Com- 


and the Hawaiian Islands, be referred 


Territorial 


relates to all m 
United States throu 

1 to the Committee on In 
i 


inine 
hing 


as Y 


itters 


sh 


pertaining 
the treaty 
* Affairs. 


inter be 


to the islands 
of 1899 


h as relates to the 1 
Mines and Mining 
I h as relates to the nominat 
the ( ommitt e on Election of Pri 
ntatives in Congress. 
UNDERWOOD. Mr. 
resolution distributing the annual 
the United States. It follows the usual course. I 
but one point wherein the jurisdiction of committees 
: 1 states that so much of the message 
credits and banking and currency shall be 
Committee on and Currency. There 
rural-credit bills pending in the House. 
lass embraces general rural-credit bills and there is an- 
ss of bills that propose to issue bonds. All bills that 
‘bt and the revenue of course, to the 
and Means. Bills of that class are re- 
iittee on Ways and Means, whereas the other 


go to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


referred to the 


1¢ the President 
Vice 


ion of 


sident, 


be 
President, 


re- 


and 


Chairman, this the 


is 


resolution 


message of the Presi- 


tana r 
(©u. rh 


e resolutio! 
1791 
Rul 


) 
the 


lasses 


rred to 


two ¢ ol 


public de go, 


and 


» committee 


Means is of opinion that it 
consider all of these bills 
having them pending be- 
two committees. Therefore this resolution will affect 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways and Means in givy- 
ing to Committee on Banking and Currency those bills 
affecting rural credits, where the question of bended indebted- 
i meerned. Otherwise resolution in line with 
ry resolutions, and in conformity with the rules of 


rh ‘committee on Ways 
would be wise to let one 
and all the 


tween 


. . sttinna Sy ; 1 m 
propositions, instead of 
; 


} 
the 
the 
the 


ce is 


a. 


URDOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
s that have been referred the Committee on Ways and 
Means will go to the Committee on Banking and Currency, and 


by a formal motion? 


UNI 


to 


ERWOOD. They 


refer 


can either be reintroduced or 
ge of nce. 


| the Committee on Banking and Currency will have its own 


| desire to yield 20 minutes to the gentleman froy 


| I should like to call his attention to the second , 
state | 


| questions of conservation in the President’s mess 
the consideration of | 


portions of the annual | 


| House hereafter desires to make special reference, there js 


Inited States with | 


| disappointments, they turned to the great, historic 


JANUARY 13, 


Mr. MURDOCK. But the matter is still in the hands of 
House itself? ey 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. I have an idea that in the en) 
but that committee is given jurisdiction to consider this io 
tion. I think it is better to have one committee etttitiek, 
the whole question than have it divided between two. aoe 
. MURDOCK. The point I want to make is that tho mat 
ter of reference is still in the power of the House itself: 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; this is only the reference of th 
message, and gives the Banking and Currency Com» ittee tn om 
diction over this particular matter that would otherwise ton 
within the jurisdiction of the Ways and Means Commitie. 
This is all I desire to say on the question f. 


Mr 


tee. 
myself, but I 
n New Hamp. 


shire [Mr. REED]. 
MONDELL. 


Mr. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman vields 
paragraph or 
page 2. The President’s message treats to a certain setead ; 
the subject of conservation. The House by a vote has recently 
referred two bills which might possibly be term 
bills to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, this is just the distri 
of the President’s message. : ‘enn 


It does not tie up the House. 


se are largely 
ic Lands, and 
Of course, if 


ed conseryatio) 


questions that go to the Committee on the Pub 
this gives the usual course of distribution. 


te 
nothing in referring the President’s message that prevents the 
House doing so. 

Mr. MONDELL. Before the gentleman yields I desire t 
know if we ean get a little time on this side. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. I do not know whether it 
is in order to close debate in the committee, but I wil 
unanimous consent that the debate on this resolution be limited 
to two hours. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The eommittee can not limit 

Mr. PAYNE. Except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 1 do not think that can be 
am willing to enter into an understanding with the ge 
from New York [Mr. Payns] that there shall be 
bate on this side and one hour’s debate on the « 
that then the debate shall close by unanimous « 
we will report the reselution back, if that is satist 

Mr. PAYNE. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘Then we will have that understanding 
I will yield 20 minutes of my hour to the gentleman from New 


» 
ah 


+ t 
aone 


woly 


| Hampshire [Mr. Reep}, 


with | 


Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, this Democratic C 
sents the deliberate purpose of the people to se 
ment in their behalf of certain constructive legislation 
amelioration of conditions, oppressive, unjust, and long 
fered. After a long time of waiting for the fulfillment © 
promises by the Republican Party, after repeated be rs ane 
Party and gave that party a commission to revise the tarif, 
establish the eurrency of the country upon a stable basis 2 
accordanee with medern scieutific principles of banking. and 
to drive from their entrenched places of advantage all spec 
privilege, of whatever name or description. - 

The Demoeratic platform of the year 1912 was the warmm 
for the political revolution against the Republican Party. 
That platform affirmed that the tariff under which this oo 
try has operated under Republican rule was a system of a 
tion which made the rich richer and the poor poorer, ana ho 
under its operation the American farmer and OTN ad 
were the chief sufferers, failing entirely, as it did, to pro 
their product or their wages. 

And the pledge of the Democratic Party 
was for an immediate downward revision of | 
pledge was also to a systematic revision of the a odefensilé 
and it boldly affirmed that private monopolies were nee" 
and intolerable. 

This Congress has thus far made the most wo 
of achievement in the redemption of platform a J the wat: 
history of Congresses. ‘We have thus far execut favor, 100 
rant and the mandate of the people without fear OF. dences 0 
the tariff bill and the currency bill are the best ev! 
the good faith of the Democratic Party. spublican talkers 

From the very beginning that class of = 2 at party ra 
whose chief interest in life is the supremacy Oo ous coms 
have warned the people of the black nactment into law @ 
quences that would surely follow the wor eat repress a smile 
these great constructive measures. I coul 


sus 
( 


in that platform 
he tariff. its 
panking Jaws 


nderful ! rd 


romises in the 


sme 











when recently, with the habit full upon him, the distinguished 
Republican leader, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], 
rehashed the time-worn, frayed-at-the-edge cry of disaster, 
“\meriea lies prostrate, its men out of employment, its fac- 
tories closed, its industries without orders, its stocks depre- 
ciated, its money horded, with men everywhere | seeking 
employment and millions of them out of employment. 

Why, gentlemen, that gruesome picture was placarded from 
one end to the other of my New Hampshire district during the 
whole of the campaign of 1912. The Republican newspapers— 
and there are few others in my district—repeatedly warned the 
people in full-page advertisement of the terrible disaster to the 
sreat manufacturing district that I represent that would surely 
follow a Democratic revision of the tariff. But that revision is 
yow a fact, and upon my return home for the holiday recess I 
found conditions exactly the reverse and with evidences of pros- 
perity everywhere. 

"Mr MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I believe the gentleman has in his district 
ne of the largest woolen manufactories in the United States. 

Mr. REED. No; not the largest woolen, but the largest cot- 
ton, worsted, and woolen. It is largely a cotton-manufacturing 
plant, 

"Mr. MURDOCK. Judging from what the gentleman has said, 
he found that the conditions there were not as depicted by the 
Republican leaders? 

Mr. REED. They are not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The times are prosperous? 

Mr. REED. They are. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And the men are employed? 

Mr. REED. Full time, and with full complements. I am 
ming to that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. REED. I will touch upon that later in my speech. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

All the great manufacturing interests view the situation with 
the highest degree of optimism; factories all running full time 
and with full complement of help [applause on the Democratic 
ie}, and a general spirit of confidence for the future prevail- 
ing; all factories, shops, and stores working 55 hours weekly, 
in accordance with a law recently passed by a Democratic State 
\dministration, and magnanimously maintaining the 58-hour 
wage schedule; merchants everywhere congratulating them- 
selves upon a good holiday business—and in my section of the 
countty the holiday trade is considered a good barometer of 
business conditions. And I venture to say that if the gentle- 
iain from Illinois could assemble the manufacturers and busi- 
less nen of New England and recite to them his Dr. Cook story 
of “America prostrate,” it would provoke such laughter as 


would warm the heart of the most pretentious vaudeville artist 
of any American circuit. 


Sil 


Gentlemen, I think the sentiment in New England is well | 


reflected in a speech by that great merchant prince and well- 
known Republican, former Postmaster General, Hon. John 
W imamaker, before the Union League Club of New York. He 
said that he had no fear of any serious unsettlement of busi- 
less or any long disturbance of prosperity with no room or 
reason for a panic. He took to task the leadership of .the 
Republican Party which by broken pledges, he said, had worn 
out the patience of good Republicans. 

nena, Mr, Chairman, on the whole, that the business 
ie of New England are well satisfied with the achieve 
a : of this Congress to date. In my experience those inter- 
by ote Lot partisan. To them political parties are judged 
., weir acts, and to-day the great commercial and industrial 


oe are waiting with open minds our action on the 
Omen problem of so limiting activities of large com- 
“auons an 


puaiie-tees d monopolies that there may be preserved to the 
met a — right to participate in that great prosperity which 
Guuke ont awaits the business advancement of this the 
we ean b: all Nations. In order to arrive at a just solution 
speech ve no better guide of conduct than is found in the 
“What een ceptance of President Wilson, in which he said, 
diseyy ‘i . ‘ire seeking is not destruction of any kind, nor the 
of eke of any sound or honest thing, but merely the rule 
confers ane of the common advantage.” Legislation which 
common cna. 4 Privilege upon individuals or classes in the 
happiness gcle of all for the promotion of their welfare and 
Equality a hot in the long run be of lasting advantage. 
and wuide | , Pportunity under the law is the only safe rule 
of the Den: conduct, and this has been the traditional attitude 
it today ” ratic Party. We certainly can not depart from 
the rich’ pot would be a no more serious mistake to take from 

‘suly acquixed property and give to the poor than 
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to take from the great body of laboring men, the sole and 
sinew of this Nation, their inalienable right to acquire and 
possess property, and hold it free to their own enjoyment. 

In other words, the right of personal property is an inalien- 
able right. It is and should be beyond the reach of either a 
congressional majority or a popular majority. It is the very 


foundation of liberty. I come from a State where tkis principle 


of equality is recognized in the fundamental law and empha- 
sized beyond constitutional compacts as they have been 
generally written. The New Hampshire constitution goes so 
far as to set down in terms that infringement upon this prin 
ciple is a justification for rebellion and revolution. These are 
the words: 

Government being instituted for the common benefit, protection, and 
security of the whole community, and not for the private interest « 
emolument of any one man, family, or class of men, therefore, when 
ever the ends of government are perverted and public liberty mani 
festly endangered and all other means of redress are ineffectual, the 
people may, and of right ought to, reform the old or establish a new 
government. 

The doctrine of nonresistance against arbitrary power and 
oppression is absurd, slavish, and destructive of the good and 
happiness of mankind. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What is the date of that constitution? 

Mr. REED. That constitution, Mr. Chairman, was the first 
organic law adopted by any of the States now constituting the 
American Union, and bears the date of January 5, 1776. 

It is perfectly manifest that the accumulation of wealth in 
this country during the last 20 years has been anomalous, and 
vast possessions have fallen into the hands of a comparatively 
small number of individuals. The great business interests have 
become consolidated so that to a very large extent whole lines 
have come under common direction and control, and as a result 
great economies in production and distribution have followed, 
but at the same time the opportunity for establishing the price 
to the consumer has also fallen into the same control, with the 
result that the old doctrine that competition regulates the price 
of the commodity has no further application. Now, this may 
constitute unlawful combination and monopoly or, on the other 
hand, it may not fall within the objectional line. An individual! 
of great wealth may have an influential if not a controlling 
influence in many corporations pursuing the same business. He 
may not be a director or have official connection with any of 
these corporations, but there is no law that can be devised that 
can prevent the force of his opinion from being reflected in 
exactly the same way upon each of the corporations in which he 
is an influential stockholder. 

This is the situation we have to meet, and the solution of the 
problem must be had always with reference to the fundamental 
proposition that I have advanced, namely, with due respect to 
the equality of all before the law—the right of personal prop- 
erty coupled with the other right of the people to be protected 
against the exactions of private monopolies. The present situa- 
tion demands regulation, and hence it becomes our duty to pre- 
scribe by law such limitations upon the exactions of centralized 
business as shall be equitable and just to all the people. 

But we have upon the statutes the so-called Sherman Act, 
designed to prevent unlawful combinations, and even as modi- 
fied by the construction of the Supreme Court is to-day in the 
hands of the administration the efficacious instrument against 
unlawful monopolies. : 

The Democratic Party does not assume the attitude of say- 
ing that monopolies are essential and that the only relief of 
the people lies in their regulation, but we take the position that 
there may be and doubtless are lawful combinations, and for 
such there should be regulation; and, on the other hand, there 
are unlawful combinations, which should be driven out of ex 
istence. The Sherman Act enforced by the Democratic adminis- 
tration is the remedy for such. 

In accomplishing this great work—and I do not hesitate to 
say that it will prove the greatest task of constructive legis 
lation ever undertaken in the history of this Government—we 
will be confronted, as we have been in the tariff and currency 
legislation, by all the prophets of evil, advance agents of 
calamity, whose only hope lies in our failure. We are to be 
told that business confidence will be destroyed, that enterprise 
will halt, and that panic and disaster will overtake the country. 
On this subject I have conversed with many business men, 
manufacturers, and bankers in my district and have found 
universal confidence that the same forceful and wise spirit of 
this Democratic Congress that has thus far been evidenced is 
relied upon to work out this problem safely, sanely, and ad- 
vyantageously. But how about the great body of the people— 
the laborers, the working people, those who possess little 
knowledge of the problems of investment of capital, that 
long-suffering army of men and women who have year after 
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year found the cost of living mounting higher and higher 
while their wages have entirely failed to keep pace with mount- 
ing prices? What are they expecting and demanding of us? 
With that class, Mr. Chairman, I am much more familiar and in 
closer touch, and I say to you that it is their sole determination 
to have legislation that will bring to them relief from the 
burdens under which they are laboring. They are demanding 
of us results, and they are not afraid. Pictures of closed fac- 
tories, panics, and prostrate business have no terror for them. 
They were in the mood of revolution when they cast their 
votes for us Jast election, and they have not and will not re 
cede from their position. More than that, at this very time 
they have confidence in this Democratic Congress, and we must 
not disappoint their expectations. To betray their confidence 
will certainly bring upon us that disaster so frequently pre- 
dicted by our opponents. 

It is an old maxim that revolutions do not turn backward; 
nnd, Mr. Chairman, this present-day revolution will not break 
the rule. The great body of the voters have seen a new light. 
Industrial liberty, the new freedom, and many other of the 
current phrases of like import are but signs of the times. 
They indicate an aroused public spirit borm of oppressive con- 
ditions too long continued, and the movement will not subside 
until equitable results obtain. Leaders and parties may fall 
by the way, but this great movement of the people will go on, 
and I confidently believe that the Democratic Party is to be 
the vehicle of its fulfillment. In the accomplishment of its mis- 
sion I am equally confident that it will hold fast te those an- 
cient landmarks of civil liberty that have characterized it from 
the beginning—the maintenance of constitutional government, 
always a government of law; the maintenance of representa- 
tive government, by which alone the people can effectively make 
the laws; the maintenance of a government of coordinate 
branches, each a check upen the other, by which alone can the 
equality and liberty of ali the people be conserved. This may 
be old-fashioned doctrine, but it is the historic doctrine of the 
Democratic Party, and with due regard to it all the reforms 
demanded by the people can be accomplished. Departure from 
it will be a step backward in the astounding development of the 
freest people that have governed themselves in the history of 
the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] if he will kindly occupy some of 
his time, 

Mr, MOORE. On behalf of the gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. Payne], I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Wyo- 
iming [Mr. MonDELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has just 
spoken comes of a hardy race, and his hardihood is evidenced 
by the fact that, in the face of closed and closing mills and 
factories, in the presence of stagnation Nation wide, in the 
light of enlarging soup houses, in the presence of propositions 
by great municipalities to issue millions of bonds for the pur- 
pose of giving employment to the unemployed, in the presence 
of diminishing returns to the great industries of the Nation, 
diminishing opportunities and returns to labor, diminishing op- 
portunities for enterprise—in the face of all these things the 
gentleman lifts up his voice in hymns of praise of what the 

yemocratie Party has accomplished, 

It has accomplished exactly what we expected and antici- 
pated it would accomplish. In the fair land I have the honor to 
represent there is a condition of stagnation such as we have 
never known or witnessed since the last Democratic administra- 
tion. Men engaged in great productive enterprises find the 
prices of their products reduced, and men purchasing the fin- 
ished material made from those preducts are paying more for 
them than they did when the Democratic Party came into 
power. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Many articles were placed on the free list with the view of 
reducing the price of living, so our friends on the other side 
told us, and yet the cost of living continues to mount higher and 
higher all over the land, and the difficulty of meeting it becomes 
greater and greater as the smoke from the factory chimneys 
diminishes, as the buzz of the wheels of industry cease, as the 
returns from enterprises diminish, as the opportunities of em- 
ployment and wage earning ends. 

That is the condition of affairs under which the gentleman 
from the snow-clad hills of grand old New Hngiand feels that he 
must defend what has been done by his party and what has 
occurred as a result of what has been done. 

On this side we are not surprised at the result. If we have 
any surprise at all, it is that matters are not worse than they 
are; and the gentleman’s party has reason to thank God that 


owing to the disposition of the American people to make the 
best of a bad situation, conditions are not worse than they 1 
are throughout the length and breadth of the land. ” 

The people have been so long and persistently assureg tha 
there must be a change in tariff and other policies, there hue 
been so much clamor for a change, there have been go many 
misstatements and exaggerations as to the benefits a 
would bring, that a part of the people became reconcileg to ” 
a change, hoping it might be for the better, though fearin. i 
would not. A part of the people hoped against hope that ‘the 
changes in legislation would not bring the evils that they eek 
Owing to this frame of public mind we have progresseq better 
than the most optimistic could reasonably have expected jy the 
face of the stagnant and depressed conditions which have coi 
upon us. We hope that they will grow no worse, for we wenla 
not have the people of the country suffer in order that we politi. 
eally might be the beneficiaries of that suffering. We hope that 
further panic and disaster will not come, and we pray that co. 
ditions will not become as bad as it seems inevitable tha; they 
must under the unwise legislation already written on the sai. 
ute books, and the questionable legislation now proposed on that 
side of the House. 

It is time for our Democratic friends to be occupying then. 
selves in prayer and supplication rather than in pans of 
praise. It is time for them to be hoping and praying that Prov. 
dence may ward from our people the evils that are threatening 
and may make more tolerable the conditions in which they now 
find themselves. 

There is no disposition on this side to make conditions worse 
than they are. There is every disposition here, as there is q!! 
over the country, to help make conditions better, if possibic. 
So far as I am personally concerned, I have not up to tbis time 
said a word on the floor of the House relative to the condition 
of the country as conditions have grown worse and worse, al- 
though I have witnessed in my own State, and have read in 
the newspapers of conditions in other regions such as only 
heretofore visited the Nation under Democratic administrations. 
Let us pray that they may become no worse. I commend to 
my friend from New Hampshire that he do not further attempt 
to paint a picture of prosperity on the present gloomy back- 
ground of depression and misfortune, but rather occupy his 
time in supplicating the throne of grace that conditions may 
grow no worse. {Applause on the Republican side.) 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, it was the very statement reiter- 
ated and reiterated again by the gentleman on that side, whe 
has been characterized “the geyser from Wyoming,” and his 
associates, that was responsible for my compiling the facts ! 
have just read on the floor of the House. ; 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire in whose time 
the gentleman from New Hampshire is proceeding? , 

Mr. REED. I am proceeding in my own time which I yielded 
back. 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
has no time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire had 
two minutes remaining. 

Mr. LANGLEY. But he yielded it back, and did not reserve it 

Mr. MOORE. If the gentleman did not reserve his time I do 
not. see how he can proceed. seo did 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire di 
not reserve his time. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from oa 
[Mr. Unperwoon] does not wish to use any time just ah 
now yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from Washington (™F. 
Houmpunrey |]. days 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, » few tlt 
ago I presented to the House a list of 227 lumber and = 
mills in my State that were closed on the Ist day of rym 
cember just to demonstrate the great blessing that he by free 
upon the country since it had been so divinely favored a 
trade and Democracy. Some of my Democratic ag een 
to be somewhat perturbed and resentful because a os os 
They did not and they have not and they can not dispiw 
facts, but they said that we on this side of the Hous 
preaching calamity. 

The list of closed mills that 


If the gentleman yielded back his time be 


tell a a 
ioe jgnifica 
of panic and depression, of idleness and poverty, °° ine ood 


I read at that time 


nand 4 


now hold in my of little 


House as to seem 
on of these 


in comparison with the list that I 
which I propose to lay before the 
import. tati 
Suppose that it is admitted that the presen 
facts and figures as to the business cond 
is preaching calamity; why should a Democr . 
16 years of unexampled ty they unce 
calamity; now that we have calamity, they 27° 
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eause the facts are told. To preach calamity when there is none 
is Demoeratic; to preach it when it exists is Republican. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 
vhe CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will wait, I will yield in a moment. 

vir. JOHNSON of South Carolina. But I would like to ask 
my question how. 
” "Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Very well. 

ir. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Was not the gentleman 
from Washington a Democrat at one time? 
“Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No, sir. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. And did he not hold office 
in Grover Cleveland’s administration? 
r. HUMPHREY of Washington. No. I have many sins to 


r for, but being a Democrat is not one. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I object to the gentleman from 
South Carolina bringing such a serious charge against an hon- 
orable gentleman. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

HUMPHREY of Washington. I feel myself, Mr. Chair- 
hat it is unparliamentary. But, as I started to say, our 
tic friends are fearfully agitated because we tell the 
But truth and Democracy to each other are seldom 
ompanions. If preaching calamity is a sin, then even 
ored Speaker is hardly in a position to cast the first 
me, or even the last one. Compared with the doleful predic- 
| tales, and mournful exhortations that have come 
1d and eloquent lips of the Speaker in days gone by, 
tions of Holy Writ are as pans of praise. In those 
re was prosperity everywhere, but the smoke of indus- 
ting the sky the Speaker could not see and the hum of 
intless wheels he could not hear. But now, amid the gloom 
nce of closing mills and dying fires, he is impressed 
sperity. 
I peaker reminds me of an old gentleman I knew in my 
early days when [I lived in Indiana. He was like the Speaker, 
something of a philosopher and somewhat emphatic in his lan- 
. He was greatly troubled with the toothache. One day I 
m im and said to him, “ Uncle Rease, how is your toothache?” 
He said, ‘ Well, you know I have had the toothache so long that 
I never 1 ‘e it any more unless the damn thing stops.” 
{Laughter on the Republican side. ] 

When I talked the other day I exhibited the list of closed 

ills in the State of Washington. That list has been consid- 
rably increased sinee that time. But I did not intend to refer 

that fact. There were some insiruations before that the 
complained of were merely lecal. This time I do not 
to go to the Pacific const; I expect to read a story of 
disaster and business depression here in the East. 
list giving the name and location of 123 steel mills 
that were all running a year ago, representing an annual output 
of 12,800,000 tons, or 38 per cent of the entire production of 
i Nation, 
; t some Democrat arise and say whether that is preach- 
in calamity without facts to base it upon, I will read a list 
Is and the locations. 
M '. REED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 
Mr. REED. I suppose the gentleman knows that some of 


wart 


a 


dave there 


sont & 


Now. le 


2 . 
ot the mil 


those factories which he presumably has in the list have since 
Tested operations, according to the accounts in the newspapers 
from which, I presume, he compiled his statistics. 

_Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman knows no 
Such thing. Here is what the gentleman does know. I thought 
“nie one on that side would ask such a question, so I sent a 
— ‘o Cleveland to find out about the facts and I have here 
it thy hand the reply, which is addressed to me and which I 
I | about 20 minutes ago: 

Con CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 18, 191}. 


ian W. BE. Hompuerey, 
= . Washington, D. O.: 
burch sano! Steel Corporation and large independent mills at Pitts- 





tir he they are not putting — additional men to work at this 
and bi ndi ‘tions now point to continued closing down of steel mills 
all i aces, Reductions of working forces of men engaged in 
This ¢ g trades, and wage reductions have already begun. 


fron sescripti n of actually prevailing industrial conditions applics to all 
, (nd other metal working districts throughout this country. 
AILY IRON TRADE. 

wunieie and asked the Daily Iron Trade whether the state- 

to ba v2 @ppeared im yesterday's paper that 50,000 men were 

the -o ut © work im Pittsburgh was true. What I just read is 

Sie Chere is another thing that I would like to have 


L wired 


5.00) uw emen on that side answer. How could they put 
Ve been ma, Work again if they have never been idle? You 


Constantly demying that there was any truth in such a 
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statement; but suppose they have put 50,000 men to work, that 
number would only represent 2 per cent of the men thaf were 
idle on the ist day of January of this year, and since I h 
compiled this list there are other mills that have been closed. 

I want to call attention to this list of 123 furna 


es by St Ss 
In Pennsylvania 53 furnaces have been closed, representing an 
output of 5,804,000 tons. In Alabama there have been four fur 
naces closed, representing an output of 276,000 tons. It is 
worthy of notice that three of these furnaces are situated in 
the city of Birmingham, the home of the distinguished zg ! 
man whose name the tariff bill bears. His explanation of this 
action of the mills in his State would be at least interesting. In 


Illinois there are 10, representing an output of 795,000 to 
In New York 10, representing an output of 1,139,000 tons. In 
Ohio, which comes second in production to Pennsylvania, t! 


were 25, representing 3,476,000 tons. In Tennessee there 
representing an output of 286,000 tons. In Virginia the 
3, representing 100,000 tons. In Wisconsin there are 2, 1 
Senting 130,000 tons. In Colorado 2, representing 240,04 
tons——— 

Mr. KINDEL. What are the ones in Colorado? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The Coal, Ft & 
Co. at Pueblo. 

Mr. KINDEL. Did the coal strike there have anything | ) 
with that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not kn 7 
know. the mills were reported closed. I ask the gentle 


he knows that that is not correct. 

Mr. KINDEL. No; I do not know. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If anyone denies that any 
furnace in the list is not closed, I will be glad to correct it. I 
am taking my statement from a trade paper that 
they are correct. Indiana representing 290,000 tons. 
Maryland 2, representing 96,000 tons. West Virginia 2, repre- 
senting 216,000 tons. A total representing an annual output of 
12,598,000 tons, or 38 per cent of the entire output of the iron 
and steel trade in this country, and every one of those mills 
were running when the Democratic Party went into poy 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlema 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. MOORE. The statement just made would indicate tha 
a great many skilled laborers have been thrown out of work 
during the past year, would it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, taking the 
industries—those allied with the steel industry—it represent 
and demonstrates there are over a million men idle just n« 

Mr. MOORE. Would not that account very largely for the 
10,000 men knocking at the doors of the Ford Automobile Works 
at Detroit to-day? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
moment. 


assures mm 


, =" 
has 2, 


n yield? 


5 


I will refer to that in a 


Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. This million out of employment—is not that 
simply the logical result of the new freedom relieving them 


from their well-paying jobs? 
Republican side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I just want to summarize 
now, because the insinuation has been made on that side of the 
House—was made the other day by the Speaker—that when we 
made these statements we were doing it without facts 
which to base them. I want to challenge anybody upon that 
side of the House, here or hereafter, to dispute the correctn 
of these figures. You ask why is it that we make these state 
ments. In the first place, the Democratic Party, backed by the 
President, has repeatedly assured us that if any of these mills 
closed that an investigation would be made to ascertain \ 
they closed. Now, I am going to put this list in the Ri 
where the Secretary of Commerce can see the name 21 
exact location of each closed mill, where the Secretary 
can also have this information in detail. T 
officials have repeatedly boasted they would investigate any 
dustry that closed and let the country know the facts. I 
cially call the attention of Secretary Wilson to the 
Pennsylvania. 

In his own State there are 500,000 men idie that were at work 
a few weeks ago. Will he investigate and tell the Nation why? 
I asked Secretary Redfield some days to investigate the 
closing of shingle and lumber mills in Washington, but all that 
has come of it is a promise of “ due consideration.” I ask these 
distinguished gentlemen to either do something or admit that 
they were simply playing the very cheap game of political binff. 
I want these two distinguished statesmen that have talked so 
much to investigate a little. 


{Laughter and applause on 
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I want to know whether these mills are closed; and if they 
are, @ want to know whether the men who closed them are to 
be helped or hanged, because if they are going to hang all the 
men who have been responsible for the recent closing of indus- 
tries in this Nation upon a scaffold 50 cubits high, as the Presi- 
dent said, while it may be hard on the guilty wretches, it is 
certainly going to help the lumber business in my country. 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] Now, another 
thing: The distinguished leader of this House [Mr. UNDERWoopD] 
stood upon that side and declared that the Secretary of Labor 
had the power, that he had the means, and that if any of these 
mills closed, if any legitimate industry was injured, that an 
investigation would be had, and if an injustice had been done 
any legitimate industry that that side of the House would cor- 
rect the law. I want to know whether you are going to make 
good that promise or not. Were you simply making it for polit- 
ical purposes or did you mean it? Here you have the list to 
investigate: 

Names, number, and capacity of blast furnaces blown out since 
Mar. 1, 1913 


Number Annual 
of stacks.| capacity. 
| | 


Owner—Location. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Tons. 
ricshire 33, G00 
unon Blast Furnace Co., | 
j 
| 


I 

I 18, 000 
Fastern Steel Co., Pottstown... 

I 

} 


120, 000 
190, 000 
72,000 
96, 000 


mpire Steel & Iron Co., Catasauqua..................-. 
mporium Iron Co., Emporium...................- 
Kittanning Iron & Steel Manufacturing Co., K 

j 60, 000 
€0, 000 
} 26, 000 
| 80, 000 
75, 000 
| 55, 000 
| 


Pic 

Punxsutawney Furnace Co., Punxsutawney 
Sharpsville Furnace Co., Sharpsville 
Shenango Furnace Co., Sharpsville 

Thomas Iron Co., Hokendauqua 

Thomas Iron Co., Hellerton 

Jos. E. Thropp, 8: 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Sout 

Carregie Steel Co., Bradd« 
Carnegie Steel C 
Carnegie Steel Co., I 
Carnegie Steel Co., 
Carnegie Steel Co., 
Carr ; 
( 
( 


75, 000 
30, 000 
80, 000 
66, 000 
£50, 000 
550, 000 
400, 000 
290, 000 
135, 000 
180, 000 
264, 000 
100, 000 
500, 000 
110, 000 
50, 000 
150, 000 
75, 000 
150, 000 
100, 000 
360, 000 


ecie Steel ¢ 
arnegie Steel ¢ 
arnegie Steel C 
Republic lron & Sieeil Co., 
Republic Iron & Stee! Co., Sharon 
Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown 
Central Iron & Steel Co., 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Woodlawn 
Tones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., Steeltown 
Pennsylva 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., Lebanon. .. 


eens 88; 000 
in Wood & Iron & Steel Co., Ivy Rock 


150, 000 


Peet Bt IND ret Bt tt pet tet ft Cid et BD Bet BD BD CAD CAD CIN et et et fet prt fret et eet et fret et et et et et et 


5 5, 824, 000 


| 
| 
| 


OHIO, 


72, 000 
1£0, 000 
100, 000 
125, 000 
120, 000 
£60, 000 
180, 000 
180, 000 
150, 000 
110, 000 
144, 000 
720, 000 
215, 000 
100, 000 
150, 000 

3, 476, 000 


selfont Tron Works, Ironton 
srier Hill Steel Co., 
olumbu 
. A. Hanna & Co., Dover 
M. A. Hanna & Co., Letonia 
rnegie Steel Co., Youngstown 
arnegie Steel Co., Mingo Junction 
irnegie Steel Co., Columbu 
irnezie Steel Co., Bellaire 
irnegie Steel Co., N 
irard Iron Co., Girard. 
1 Tube Co., Lorain.. 
Iron & Stec , Youngs 
g Steel & Iron Co., Martin 


Wt ee et et et Det Dt et et et et 


TENNESSEE 


Air Coal & Iron Co., Mannic 36,000 
ttanooga Iron & Coal Co., | 85, 000 
ayton Coal & Iron Co., Dayton 75, 000 
le Iron Co., Rockdale 25, 000 

Iron Co., Goodrich 35, 000 

, 30, 000 


286, 000 


NEW YORK. 


Corrigan McKinney & Co., Charlotte 84, 000 
Tonawanda Iron & Steel Co., Buff: 84, 000 
M. A. Hanna & Co., Buffalo.. 75,000 
New York State Steel Co., Buff 96, 000 
Lackawanna Steel Co., B ] i 800, 000 

1, 139, 000 


120,000 | 


36, 000 | 








————> 


Names, number, and capacity of blast furnaces blown out, etc.—Conta 
_-————— ee? ) .. 


Owner—Location. * Number] Annual 
of stacks. capacity, 


ILLINOIS. 


Federal Furnace Co., Chicago 
Iroquois Iron Co., Chicago . 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago 


Tons. 

85,000 
120, 000 
590, 000 
795, 000 
VIRGINIA, 


Alleghany Ore & Iron Co., Buena Vista 
Ivanhoe Furnace Co., Ivanhoe 


ALABAMA, 


Republic Iron & Steel Co., Thomas 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham.......... 


Total 


KENTUCKY 
Norton Iron Works, Ashland. ............ sbi beepeusdedhnoces. €0.00) 
COLORADO 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Pueblo 


MARYLAND, 
Maryland Steel Co., Sparrows Point 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
National Tube Co., Benwood 


Graod total... . dxsicn. dntiecpecinn RensdeSscnnsecesscesce. 

Look at the list. Read it. 

This is the story in the iron and steel business: 

Highty-seven days of the “new freedom” and free trade. 

More than one-third of all steel mills in the United States 
closed. 

More than 1,000,000 men idle. 

More than $2,000,000 a day in wages gone. 

More than $125,000,000 invested in closed mills. 

An annual pay roll of more than $746,000,000 wiped out. 

Yet it is proposed to make still further assaults upon Amer- 
ican industries, and any man that dare cry out against it is to be 
written down as a eriminal. And still the Democratic Party and 
my distinguished friend who just took his seat [Mr. Reep) wants 
you to believe that this Nation can prosper under free trade 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. REED. I do not think there was anything in my stale 
ment that had anything whatever to do with prosperity under 
free trade. I am perfectly willing that the gentleman shal! ~ 
cize my speech, but I want him to do it by confining himselt 
absolutely to the truth and not by drawing conclusions that are 
not warranted by my speech. had 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If the gentleman - 
drawn that rule on himself, no reply from me would have 3 
necessary. ‘There would not have been any speech from him. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] ‘eld 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yies 
for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to ask the gentlem , 
accounts for the depression of the steel industry by = ase 
in view of the admitted fact that the domestic steel o lish 
able to sell steel in Birmingham more cheaply than the #ne™ 
eople can make it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I suggest to the ee 
that he go out and see three or four hundred thousand 0 
idle men and they will be able to tell him. 


an how he 
ariff 








1914. 


———————— 


Mr. HARDWICK. 
ought to be able to do that. 
nothing to do. ; ‘. 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. No; the gentleman from 
Washington will be busily employed if he undertakes merely 
to call attention to the mistakes the Democratic Party has 
made, and he will be able to do little else than to read the list 
of closed mills to this House. That alone will keep him busy. 
[Laughter on the Republican side. ] 

HARDWICK. Has the gentleman compared the busi- 
ness failures of the year just past with those in the last year 
under Republican rule? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wish the gentleman would put those 
sures in. 

— HUMPHREY of Washington. The greatest failures have 
occurred within the last month, 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Then let the gentleman 
from Georgia insert the figures. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. I will put them in. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
ne for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. FOWLER. I would be glad if the gentleman will give 
the names of the Illinois steel plants that have closed down. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. With pleasure. One ‘s 
the Federal Furnace Co., of Chicago, with an annual output of 
85,000 tons. Another is the Iroquois Iron Co., of Chicago, with 
an annual output of 120,000 tons. Still another is the Illinois 
Steel Co., Chicago, with an annual output of 590,000 tons. 

Then dropping dewn to Indiana, near Chicago, I find that the 
Indiana Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, with an annual output of 
120,000 tons, has closed down; also the Indiana Steel Co., at 
Gary, a suburb of Chicago, with an annual output of 170,000 
tons, 

Mr. FOWLER. The gentleman does not mean to say that the 
Gary steel plant has clesed down, does he? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I say that those I have 
mentioned have closed down. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is it not a fact that the Illinois Steel 
Plant and the Illinois Steel Corporation are both in operation 
to-day? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, the gentleman has 
my statement. I have put it in the Recorp, where the gentle- 
man can find it. 

Mr. FOWLER. 
fact? 

M>. HUMPHREY of Washington. I reply to the gentleman 
that these companies I have mentioned have closed. 

Mr. FOWLER. And they are nothing else than adjuncts or 
subordinates, which are usually closed every season more or less. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Usually less. [Laughter 
ie Republiean side.} None of them were closed a year ago. 
Mr. LANGLEY. They are usually closed down under a 
Democratic administration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 


and steel 


I think the gentleman from Washington 
He certainly is one that has 


t. 
Mr. 
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I am asking the gentleman is not that a 


on 


The condition of the iron 
hd steel trade in the United States on the Ist day of January, 
1914, is reviewed in an article on the first page of the Daily 


Iron ‘Trade of Friday, January 9, 1914. This is not a political 
paper; it does not attempt to fix responsibility or give the 
cause for present conditions; it simply, in a cold, business man- 
her, states the facts. The article opens with this sentence: 

on : a depth to which the business depression of the United 
(es, and especially the iron and stecl business, has sunk in the past 
Fea onths makes one of the stupendous business stories of the past 50 
a rts then proceeds to set out in detail the present con- 
ae this great industry, which is universally regarded as 
wh est business barometer in the United States. The facts, 


> aes n, will stagger the American people. 
h the 4th day of March last, when the Democratic Party 


— into power, the steel and iron business of the country was 
wit at the very height of its prosperity. On that day, as I 
On a ready pointed out, there were 306 blast furnaces running, 
JD 1e 


ae Ist day of January, 1914, there were 123 of these fur- 
func Set. Thirty-eight per cent of all the fires in the blast 
“urnaces in the United States are now out, with no prospect of 
—_— being relighted. 

=< cox. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
aa te CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Washington 
; - to the gentleman from Indiana ? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 
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Mr. COX. 
brought about by the importation of iron and steel? 


T want to ask the gentleman if those closures are 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. They,have been brought 
about. by the tariff bill that the Democratic Party placed on the 
statute beoks. 

Mr. COX. I would like to have the gentleman answer my 
question. I do not think he answered it yet to suit me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not expect to be able 
to answer any questions in a way to suit the gentleman. I 
have no idea that I could possibly do it. 

Mr. COX. I will put the question again. Have these 1 
been closed down as the result of the importation of iron and 
steel since the Democratic fariff bill went into effect? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. One of the reaso: wl 
they have closed down is because under the present tariff 
business throughout the United States generally h 
solutely paralyzed and there is ne demand for steel. 
the reason. 


5 y 


as been al 


Mr. COX. Then it has not been due to the importation of 
steel under the Democratic tariff law, as I understand? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. As far as that is con- 
cerned, the people of the United States are not buying either 


at home or abroad at this time. 

Mr. COX. I want the gentleman to answer this question, if 
he is prepared to do it: What amount of steel and iron has been 
imported into this country since this bill went into effect, 
compared with what it was last year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know. 
that the home production has decreased over one-third. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman also answer as to whether 
er not lumber mills have been closed at all by importations of 
lumber into this country, and whether there has been any in- 
crease in importations of lumber? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know whether 
there has been any increase in the importation of lumber or not. 
I know that the lumber mills of my country are closed. I know 
that the largest mill in the State of Washington closed abo: 
3 weeks ago for the first time in 55 years. For the last 20 
years and probably longer it has run day and night. It even 
survived the awful days of ‘93-97. The president of that 
company is here, and he may be inside of this hall now for 
aught I know, and from him I received this information. 

Mr. HAPDY. My understanding of the argument of Repub- 
licans. has always been that the Democratic tariff law would 
permit importations in competition with our products, and 
thereby deprive our industries of their employment. Now, I 
want to know if the tariff has brought in any increased amount 
of lumber or an increased amount of machinery or of iron 
products, and has had any such resuit 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman attributes 
to the Republican Party an argument that the Republican Party 
does not make. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ington has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the gentleman wan‘ any more time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; I wish the ¢ 
man would yield to me 10 minutes. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Washington 10 
minutes’ additional time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
minutes. 

Mr. COPLEY. Wztll the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I would like, first, to an- 
swer the question of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy}. 
The argument of the Republican Party i: that under free trade 
you stop production. You stop the demand. You throw men out 
of employment and stop the payment of wages. You paralyze 
the entire industrial system of the country, and rndeir a Den 
cratic administration you can neither buy at home nor abro 
Cheap goods are of no value to the idle without money. 

Mr. COPLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question’ 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. COPLEY. This may be an answer to the questions that 
have been asked from the other side. Probably the gentleman 
knows that within the last two weeks one cargo of corn that 
started from Argentina to this country reduced the price of the 
farmers’ corn in the United States more than 10 cents a bushe! 
on the exchange in Chicago. It does not need the importation 
of one single bushel at the present time, but the threat of com- 
ing importation has decreased the price of corn. 

Mr. FESS. That is what the Democratic Party promised—a 
reduction of the prices of farm products. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. IL have a clipping on my 
desk which states that 5,000,000 bushels of corn have been con- 
tracted for from Argentina. 


as 


I kn 


The time of the gentlenan from Wash- 


entie- 


is recognized for 10 
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Mr. FESS. I want to ask the gentleman if the Democrats 
did not say they would reduce the price of the products of the 
farm? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. They did when they were 
in the cities, but when they were in the country they said they 
would increase the prices of farm products. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; I can not yield .any 
more until I finish what I have to say. 

it must not be forgotten that connected with the iron, steel. 
and metals trade are 28,800 separate and distinct establish- 
ments. These allied establishments employ more than 2,000,000 
men. These are all directly affected. 

It must not be forgotten that there are 958,000 miners that 
are directly affected by this depression in the steel industry. 
The cutput of bituminous coal has decreased between 40 and 
50 per cent. 

There are 270,000 miners in the United States now out of 
work, and this does not include about 50,000 in the iron mines 
of the Luke Superior region who are annually out of employ- 
ment at this season of the year. 

The wage earners are losing $63,000,000 per month. 

Tivo million dollars a day that the American workmen were 
receiving a few months ago has been taken from them and 
paid to the foreigner, or not paid at all. 

Is it any wonder, with this vast sum of more than $2,000,000 
per day taken from labor within the last few months, that 
there is general business paralysis? 

At least 90 per cent of this great sum is taken out of the 
channels of trade. Business feels it everywhere; it shows in 
the condition of every trade; it affects every community. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Not until I get through. 

The tremendous and startlingly sudden increase in the num- 
ber of idle railway cars in the country within the last few 
months tells in a graphic story the business conditions of the 
Nation. 

On the 1st day of November, 1913, there was in the country 
a shortage of railway cars totaling 1,842. 
November the 15th, there were 22,265 idle cars. 

Fifteen days later—December 1—thete were 51,454 idle ears. 

January 1, 1914, there were 188,850 idle cars. 


to conduct the business of the country of the astounding num- 
ber of 190,692. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. After I have finished this 
statement. 

The tariff law fell upon the lumber and shingle industries 
upon the Pacific coast like an earthquake in the night, but its 


effect seems to have been equally disastrous and equally sud- | 
den upon the great iron and steel industry and the railroads of | 


the Nation. 

On the Ist day of January, 1913, only a year ago, the United 
States Steel Co. had orders amounting to 7,852,000 tons. 

On the Ist day of January, 1914, it had orders amounting to 
4.250.000 tons. 

These decreases tell in graphic story the general condition 


of the steel industry to-day. The most radical protectionist 


would not have dared to prophesy such wide and universal | 


disaster by less than three months of free trade. 

Here are some specific instances of the number of men that 
have been discharged and are now idle: 

Pennsylvania Steel Co., 4,000. 

Lackawanna Steel Co., 4,000. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 4,000. 

Illinois and Indiana Steel Cos., 7,000. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 10,000. 

Jones & McLaughlin, 6,000. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, 4,000. 

United States Steel Co., over 40,000. 

Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., 1,000. 

American Locomotive Works (at Richmond, Va.). 3,000. 

American Locomotive Works (other places), 5,000. 

In the automobile industry the following men have been dis- 
charged: 

Cleveland, Ohio. over 3,000, 

In the Detroit district and adjacent territory, 35,000. 

Indianapolis and other centers in the Middle West, 12,000. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Not now. 

I quote again from the article in the Daily Iron Trade: 


Aided by conservative calculation made at leading industrial and 
trade centers by staff representatives of the Daily Iron Trade, the past 
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Fifteen days later, | 


J ANUARY 13, 


10 days show that over 1,000,000 workmen identified with 
dependent upon the iron, steel, and metal trades of the 
are idle to-day. 

All these men were busily employed six months ago. 

If the reciting of these facts be preaching calamity, they 
make the most of it. I challenge anyone to deny the correct: 
ness of the figures that I have given. I challenge anyone to 
dispute the specific instances that I have pointed out. — 

But why should the Democratic Party whine and complain 
because these facts are made public? Their slogan has been 
“pitiless publicity.” Why is it that they were so anxious for 
publicity when the Republicans were in power and so SOlicitougs 
for silence now? 

Is it a patriotic part for public men to keep silent and sound 
no word of warning until the whole country is done to indus. 
trial death by academic doctors and efficiency experts, by 
gowned theorists and scholarly dreamers, by pedantic puna 
and learned illusionists? [Applause on the Republican side. 

The article referred to from the Daily Iron Trade is 
follows: 


nh or direct! 
United States 


by 
its 


as 


MILLION MILLMEN AND 123 FURNACES IDLE. 


The astounding depth to which the business depression of the United 
States, and especially the iron and steel business, has sunk in the 
past six months makes one of the stupendous business stories of the past 
50 years. Here is a graphic statement pointing out the extcnt to 
which the very basis of the iron and steel production of the country 
namely, its blast-furnace capacity, has been curtailed and stil! continues 
to shut down. 

Since March 1 last 306 blast furnaces were in active operation. the 
largest number in several years. Then blast furnaces began shutting 
down until on January 1, 1914, a total of 123 of those stacks actually 
operating last March had closed down definitely. , 

These 123 blast furnaces thus thrown into idleness have a combiued 
annual capacity for producing 12,958,000 tons of pig iron. This 
tremendous tonnage is equal to 38 per cent of a year's total output of 
the country at the high rate of production attained in February, just 
before the curtailment actually began. It is also equal to the total 
coke, anthracite, and charcoal pig-iron production of the United States 
in 1898. 

These 12,958,000 tons of pig iron thus summarily wiped out, valued 
at an average of $14 a ton, mean a loss in one year of $181,412.000, 


| Since over 80 per cent of the cost of a ton of pig iron is paid out in 


wages to labor in digging iron ore and transporting it by rail and ship, 
mining coal and making it into and transporting coke, quarrying lime 
stone and carrying it to furnace, besides operating the furnace itself, 
this means the wiping out of an annual pay roll of $145,129,600 to ore 
miner, coal miner, coke worker, railroad employee, sailor, and blast- 
furnace worker, besides scores of other trades directly involved. 

The graphic chart [not printed] shows the names of owners, location, 


| number of idle stacks, and annual producing capacity of the furnaces 
| actually shut down since March 


Or, in 60 days, there was a decrease in the demand for cars | 


1, differentiating the stacks which 
supply steel works and rolling mills with pig iron, and hence called 
“nonmerchant” furnaces, from the “merchant” furnaces, or those 
which sell their product in the open market to foundries, mills, etc 

Curtailment has not ended at the point indicated in the tabulated 
figures, for since January 1, when these furnace statistics were col- 
lected, other furnaces have been prepared to blow out, one being Alice 
stack, of the Valley Mold & Iron Co., Sharpsville. Pa.; Harriet X. of 
the Wickwire Steel Co., Buffalo; one Corrigan, McKinney & Co. stack 
at Cleveland; and Grace stack, of the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. In December the Carnegie Steel Co. closed down 15 blast fur- 
naces and the National Tube Co. 8, the Stcel Corporation as a whole 
putting out of activity 27 stacks in December alone. ‘The Lackawanna 
aes now is operating only one blast furnace out of seven at 
Buffalo. 

Many of the idle furnaces noted in the table are the most modern. 
economical producers of pig iron to be found anywhere on earth. and 
they would not have been put out of blast, with all the attendant fnan- 
cial loss, except as the result of extreme necessity. 

This all means, of course, irreparable loss to both the 
furnaces and their armies of employees, miners. railroad men, 
makers, ete., and their families, whose éuffering in this season of the 


owners of the 
eoke 


| year is beyond calculation in mere dollars. 


The closing down of nonmerchant blast furnaces is being caused ~ 
the steady dropping off in the demand for finished steel products, = 
resulting in some steel works now operating at 30 per cent of capa oh 
others at 40 per cent, and still others at 60 per cent, but the latter bi 
few in number. This is graphically indicated in the steady yo 
unfilled orders of the United States Steel Corporation, which fe! a 
7.852,883 tons on December 31, 1912, to 4,250,000 on December ~- 
1913. The curtailment of steel-works activities has resulted ae 
workmen being laid off by the Lackawanna Steel Co.. 4000 1 Co 
by the Pennsylvania Steel Co., 4,000 men by the Bethichem ye e 
7,000 men by the Illinois and Indiana Steel companies. 1".0' peat Co. 
the Carnegie Steel Co., 6,000 men by the Jones & doce a Steel 
and 4,000 men by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The er et the 
Co. has closed down its steel works at Sparrows Point. Tits gates. 
Columbus, Ohio, works of the Carnegie Steel Co. has lo - tata. and 
The Otis Steel Co. is operating its Cleveland works sins as are Tul 
t.: Empire. Union, and Lake Erie rolling mills, at Cl ery Steel Co. 
ning alternate weeks or portions of weeks. The Inland oieat oo 
Chicago, has closed down its Highland mill. There sskmen are idle 
thority for the statement that 75,000 iron and steel workmen * 
in the Pittsburgh district alone. 

CORPORATION LAYS OFF THOUSANDS. a bees 
ious subsidiaries, 


The United States Steel corporation, through its varlous ne activi: 
has laid off neers 40,000 gaa 50,000 workmen and its pany 

are down to 50 per cent, . ns sunning 
Heine Steelton, Pa., works of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. ie 50 per 
three days a week with full force, a reduction in ac' and Maryland 
cent. The normal force employed by the Pennsylvania. 2c eel Co. has 
companies is about 11,000 men. The Alan Wood Iron ° capacity. TD 
laid off 1,000 men and is operating about 40 per cen! oF Clin. ground 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. has laid off 4,000 men anc '* has betwee? 
55 per cent of capacity, . The American Racomotive - 
8,000 and 10,000 of its men on the idle list and is 0} 


Lo 
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on er t of capacity. Its Richmond, Va., works, which employs 
a 100 oe is down entirely. The Pittsburgh Steel Co. is operating at 
Fa per cent of capacity. 

MILLION MEN ARE IDLE. 


sddition to the blast-furnace facts and typical steel-mill instances 
Rly careful investigation, aided by conservative calculation 
e in at jeading industrial and trade centers by staff representatives of 
Oe Dally Iron Trade the past 10 days, shows that over 1,000,000 
the “men identified with or directly dependent upon the iron, steel, 
oa metal trades of the United States are idle to-day. 
all these men were busily employed six months ago. 

The combined wages these idle workmen would have received, at the 
anaervative average of about $2 a day, would have amounted to 
con.000 a day, or $50,000,000 a month of 25 working days, or 
tan0.000,000 a year. 
Te total of 1,000,000 idle workmen is being increased so steadily 
and rapidly that at the December rate of closing down of works, shops, 
‘actories, and foundries the total will reach 1,250,000 men before the 
et of January, 1914. 


COUNTLESS TRADES AFFECTED. 


Directly connected with the fron, steel, and metal trades of the 
country are 28,800 separate establishments employing 2,000,000 work- 
ae “These establishments turn out the following products: Agricul- 
pest implements, automobiles, brass and bronze products, car and 
neral shop repairs by railroads, cash registers, coke, copper, tin and 
eect iron trades, machine tools, gray iron, steel and malleable iron 
foundries, steel-sheet mills, steel-rail mills, steel-plate mills, structural 
steel rolling mills, blast furmaces, Besesmer and open-hearth steel 
works, puddling mills, nut, bolt, and rivet factories, copper, lead, and 
rine smelting, steel forgings, car building by others than railroads, 
locomotives, cut and wire nail factories, wire-fencing works, wrought 


jipe, cast-iron pipe, saws shipbuilding, steel springs, stoves and fur- 
a tin and terne plate making, wire, wire work, cables, ete. 

“of the total workmen employed in these industries fully 50 per cent, 
or 1,000,000 men, are idle. Many of these works are operating only 40 


per cent of capacity, others as low as 30 per cent, so that 50 per cent 
is a fair average, as ascertained by the Daily Iron Trade staff. 

~ of the remainder of 1,000,000 men who are still employed in the 
metal industry, fully 100,000 men have been reduced in wages by a 
straight 10 per cent cat or a reduction in the hours of employment. In 
many foundries throughout the Middle West, as previously inted 
out in the Daily Iron ‘Trade, scores of malleable and gray iron foundry 
owners have reduced wages by a straight cut of 10 per cent, and, duc 
» the lack of demand for their castings, have been compelled in addi- 
tion to reduce the working time from 10 hours a day to 9 hours a 
day. this in effect being an additional wage reduction of 10 per cent. 
Railroad shop men, in numerous instances of large railroad lines, have 
t reduced as to working time from 6 days of a total of 55 hours a 
week to 5 days of 8 hours each, or a total of 40 hours a week, this 
being in effect a wage reduction of over 38.7 per cent. 


THOUSANDS OF MINERS PINCHED. 


The next largest body of workmen disastrously affected by the pses- 
ent industrial depression is composed of the coal, copper, lead, and 
zine ore miners, who, together with the iron-ore miners and limestone 
quarrymen, include 950,000 workmen, to whom are paid $490,000,000 
a year in wages. 

The falling off in the demand for bifuminous coal used in the opera- 
tion of blast furnaces, steel works, foundries, machine shops, and the 
scores of other metal-working industries now either closed down or 
working on exceedingly short time, has resulted in a reduction in the 
bituminous coal output of the country of between 40 and 50 per cent. 
Since the wages of the workmen employed in mines are based absolutel 
upon the amount of tonnage of coal actually produced by them, it fol- 
lows logically that their earnings or wages are now reduced between 
40 and 50 per cent. At Gary, W. Va., alone 15,000 coal miners are 
dependent upon the steel works’ demand for coal, and about 25,000 
miners in eastern Ohio, for instance. 

Zinc-ore miners in the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma district in the 
first week of December, 1913, suffered the third consecutive wage reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent since early in the autumn. The second wage reduc- 
Uon of 10 per cent was made in the week of November 16, and the first 
reduction several weeks previous to that. More than one-third of the 
spelter smelting capacity of the country is closed. In the last few 
days the price of speltér has weakened further, so that an extended 
advance in spelter ore prices is unlikely at this time. 


DISASTROUS CUT TO MINERS. 


Transposing the wage reductions and shorter working time of miners 
of coal, copper, lead, and zine ore mines located in Michigan, the far 
West, Tennessee, Alabama, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Oklahoma and Wisconsin-Iilinois-lowa and’ other mining 
“stricts, and eleminating the 50,000 Lake paper iron ore miners, 
Who are affected by the seasonal shutdown of their mines at this time 
of the year, gives a total of 270,000 miners out of work at this time 
neaning a loss to them in wages of about $12,000,000 per month, based 
‘pon the low average of $43 a month assigned by the Government to 
coal miners in the 1910 census. However, as applied to other than 
Coal miners, this is an exceedingly low estimate, as the average for 
miners other than of coal is about $2 a day. But at this low Govern- 


ment estimate the wage reduction amounts to $12,000,000 per month, 
or $144,000,000 per year, 


COPPER DECLINE HEAVY. 


cube effect upon copper production of the December figures of the 
Teh Producers’ Association will undoubtedly be to curtail further. 
duction wet figures made public yesterday show an increase in pro- 
sta ie of 4,902,713 pounds, as compared with November. But the 
Ts ne decrease in domestic consumption in December, given as 26,- 
the’ Coy pounds, is the smallest by almost 50 per cent ever reported by 
1999 bet Producers’ Association since its organization in January 
tate aula extraordinary decrease in copper consumption in the United 
given ah December corroborates the figures of industrial unemployment 
trieg jn eve 2nd corroborate the reports of curtailment of all indus- 
— Which copper enters as raw material. 
ranges ore twine owners in the Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
in busily wy furnish work for thousands of miners during the winter 
tion early i oc® Piling” ore in preparation for the opening of naviga- 
this winger the spring. This custom is not being so ly. followed 
rade cut, °% noted from time to time last month in the Daily Iron 
the piz-irgn p2ippers know from the extremely Coptemned condition of 
Siron market and the steady curtailment of furnace activity, 













as shown in the table published above, that iron ore will not be in 
demand in the early spring. 


ORE SEASON TO START LATS. 


In fact, it is believed shipping of Lake Superior iron ore will not 
begin until May, possibly not wntil June, this year, whereas last spring 
the ice was not off the Lakes before lake vessels started out with a 
rush and dash in Apeit. One year ago, fully 75 per cent of the ore 
shipped in the navigation season, which closed last December. was 
placed under contract with vessel owners. So far this winter not a 
mention has been made in lake shipping circles about ore contracts for 
the season of 1914. 

Thousands of men are employed in lake and ocean shipping, directly 
involved in the transportation of ore, coal, and finished materials of 
metal, dock hands, etc. But, since these men end their usual season 
of activity with the advent of winter, their idleness at this time has 
not been figured into the computation here being made. 


THOUSANDS OF COKE WORKERS IDLE. 


The coke industry in the Connellsville regions in western Pennsy!l- 
vania, the Pocahontas, Wise County, and New River districts of West 
Virginia, as well as the southern coke-making district, has been deep!y 
affected. In the Connellsville district alone a total of 8,000 workmen 
have been laid off in the past two months. Special passenger trains 
early in December took many hundreds of these idle coke workmen to 
eastern seaports for their return to Europe. When they begin to 
return, the industrial depression will have passed, for they are as un- 
failing harbingers of approaching prosperity as are the birds of spring. 

In the Connellsville coke regions, which are typical of the other 
coke districts of the country, the increase in idle work due to reduced 
oven production is shown by the following figures: 





Ovens Produc. 


active. | tion. 
Pipette Bsn oniine 

Tons. | Tons. 
Pita te Mn sengoocdethnaultdes tock lescetnecect iin. | 33,078 432, €45 
Be CN eileen kisi, oii dbedan dyadectldtbstéics<c.. | 31,540} 396.617 
Ps cthd Sdeliil. wilabaiias ds oUabbea stdcbkedbe ch. 8 x inc |} 26,428} 284. 964 
NNN clita ch sei diin athaeliditinbdlidbct.discoaces | 26,039 252, 151 
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These Sonne show the reduction in the number of active ovens 
since March 1 last year of over 7,000 ovens. By far the largest number 
of these idle ovens was put out of blast since August 16, this number 
being 5,501. In the past week a net total of 234 ovens in the Connells- 
ville regions were made idle, and the Producers Coke Co. announces 
that with the ending of this week an additional total of 1.700 ovens 
will be added to the idle list. This means, since the workmen are 
enumerated 1 to an oven, that over 1,700 coke workmen will be directly 
affected after this week by the industrial depression. 


RAILROADS REDUCE WORK MEN, 


Railroad trainmen, locomotive engineers, construction gangs, engi- 
neering departments, and office men, even down to the yard clerks, are 
being affected to a degree that is difficult to translate into figures of 
unemployment. The railroads of the Middle West have reduced their 
totals of labor cost in the past six weeks between 15 and 20 per cent 
in the larger number of instances, but even as high as 25 per cent in 
a consideréble number. The astonishing increase in the number of idle 
cars in the country in the last month shows that the hours of employ- 
ment for trainmen and locomotive engineers, whose names are retained 
always upon the books of railroads, are being rapidly reduced. This 
reduction is brought about by the abandonment of freight trains and 
the reduction of switching crews’ activities in blast furnace, steel 
works, and coal-mining districts. 

The fortnightly report of the American Railway Association, issued 
yesterday, shows that the net surplus of idle cars on January 1, 1914, 
was 188,850, an increase of 87,305 idle cars on December 15, when the 
total of idle cars stood at 101,545 cars. On December 1, 1913, the 
number of idle cars was 51,454; on November 15 it was 22,652, there 
being this number of cars idle in the country, as compared with a 
shortage of 1,842 cars on November 1, 1913, or a decrease of 190,692 
cars in two months, 

These astonishing accretions of idle cars from November 1 to 
January 1 account for the sudden and unexpected cessation of car 
buying by the railroads noted in the early autumn, The smal! number 
of new cars ordered by railroads in 1913 was 100,000, as noted in The 
Iron Trade Review in its issue of January 1. This compares with a 
total cars bought in 1912 of 226,195 and in 1911 of 133,117 cars. Of 
the total of 100,000 cars bought in 1913 fully 82,000 cars were placed 
with builders in the first half of the year, so that only 18,000 cars were 
bought in the last half of the year. 


FEW RAILS BOUGHT IN 1913. 


In all of 1913 the railroads bought 2,975,000 tons of standard steel 
rails, compared with 3,327,915 tons in 1912. In this connection, in 
order to gain a proper Pe upon these figures, it need but be 
mentioned that the total standard steel-rail producing capacity of the 
rail mills in the United States is 6,980,000 tons per annum. 


HUNDRED MILLIONS LOST ALREADY. 


The wages of idle blast furnace, rolling mill, and al! sorts of metal- 
trade walhaem known to be idle in January aggregate $50,000,000 ; 
the wage earnings of miners, etc., affected total 12,000,000, making a 
total of wages lost to workmen $62,000,000 per month. Taking into 
account the wage losses sustained by these workmen in September, 
October, November, and December of last year this would make an 
estimated a gate of wages lost in this period of $100,000,000. This 
is undoubtedly a conservative estimate in view of the known facts. 
This total of wages lost means that much less money was spent by 
these workmen and their families with merchants for food, clothing, 
shoes, etc. Since last August probably $100,000,000 of wages earned 
by the now idle workmen aera have been available for general trade 
had conditions in the iron, steel, and metal industries continued at the 
rate enjoyed by them last spring. 
The first disastrous effect of this huge economic loss of workmen's 
wages is seen in the suddenly increased number of commercial failures 
in the fourth quarter of the year just closed. Furthermore, the loss of 
100,000,000 in buying power of only a portion of the industrial work- 
ng people of the United States since last August furnishes the only 
intel igent explanation of the large increase in commercial failures in 
the succeeding three months, as set forth clearly by the figures of 
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In the following table failure returns for the past 


R. G. Dun & 


two years are 


December bei 


Co. 
compared by quarters, figures: for the last few days of 
stimated : 

Failures by quarters for years 1913 and 1912. 
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1913 


Number. | Number. Liabilities. 


lities. 
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$63, 012, 323 
44, $98, 900 
45, 582, 137 
45, 150, 731 


GUATERE... .2<.ccccncectmepecdeneee 4, 458 76, 83 
3, 400 56, 07 
3,549°| 63,8387, 31 
4,435 | 65 


4, 828 
3, 489 
3, 499 
3, 446 


} 

| e 
| De, 

| 

292, 63: 
15,847 | 262, 639 


2 | 198, 695, 001 


As is eustomary, according to the report of Dun & Co., the heaviest 
losses of the year occurred: in the opening quarter, The second quarter 
made a much better showing. But in the third quarter the effects of 
the industrial depression began to appear, and the liabilities increased | 
over $28,000,000 over the corresponding quarter of 1912. The worst 
showing of all, however, was in the fourth quarter of the year just 
closed, when the number of failures increased in number 989: over the 
corresponding quarter of 1912, and the liabilities grew $20,741,901, be- 
ing within $10,939,645 of the total liabilities involved in all the fuail- 
ures in the usually fatal first quarter of the year. 

The absolute cutting off of probably $100;000,000 of the purchasing 

r of the wageworkers of the country, as pointed out above, fur- 

s the only rational explanation of the startling growth in failures 

f commercial establishments of the United States in the fourth quarter 
1913, in the identical quarter of the year when failures are least 
rous and least costly to creditors. 
THOUSANDS OF AUTO BU IDLE. 

The automobile industry of. the Middle West, centered in the large 

manufacturing cities of Cleveland and Detroit, has been compelled to 
ec its shap forces of workmen between. 50,000 and.75,000 men. In 
roit and the adjacent Michigan territory, where automobile building 
has become the leading machine-shop industry, conservative estimates 
ylace the number of idle automobile workmen at 35,000 men. Im Cleve- 
and, where 9,000 automobile workmen are employed normally in the 
builders’ shops, between 3,000 and 4,000 men are idle. The extent of 
this unemployment in Detroit was most graphically shown Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of this week, when 12,000 men rioted in front 
of the Ford Automobile Co. in order to gain employment in these shops, 
following: the public announcement of President Henry Ford relative to | 
taking on more workmen. The police had great difficulty in restrain- 
ing the hordes of hungry and anxious men who vainly sought to avail 
themselves of Ford’s offer to obtain work. They flocked to Detroit from 
all over Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and neighboring States. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to: invite the atten- 
tion of the House to H. R. 9590; a bill that I have introduced | 
providing for the survey of certain lands in the State ef Idaho. 
Most survey work that is done in the several States: is: per- 
formed under the direction of the Interior Department under 
general appropriations and with the responsibility resting upon 
the department of making such surveys aS may be most needed! 
from time to time, limited, however, by certain provisions of 
law contained in the act of June 25, 1910, which provides that 
preference shall be given to the survey of lands eceupiet by 
actual settlers and to lands granted to the several States. 

Ordinarily I would be very content to let the survey of all 
lands in Idaho proceed under the general law limited by the 
conditions imposed therein and trusting te the department to 
reach whatever lands in the State may need to be surveyed as 
soon as it may be practicable to do se. However, a situation 
exists in Idaho that in magnitude is different from. that which 
exists in any other State touching certain lands that ought to 
be surveyed, and it is to this subject that I want to call the 
attention of the House. We all are more or less familiar with 
the fact that years ago the Government made land grants for 
the encouragement of railroad building threughout the United 
States. 

To the Northern Pacifie Railroad Co. a land grant was made 
that embraces a total area of approximately 45,000:000' acres of 
land. This land was granted upon condition that the railroad 
would be built. Without going into detail, the railroad was 
granted the right to select odd sections within certain definite 
limits on either side of the line of railroad, and in the event of 
lands granted to the railroad being acquired by other persons 
or in event the lands so designated were mineral in. character, 
the railroad was granted the right te make lieu selections in 
place of such lands within a strip following along and imme- 
diately adjacent to the primary land grant that, of course, 
followed the line of the railroad. 

n the State of Idaho this. grant may be exercised within: a 
territory extending east and west through the State and 
within a width of 80: miles in the primary grant area and a 
width of 100 miles including the primary and indemnity grant 
regions. Of the total amount granted to the railroad, aggre- 
gating something like 45,000,000 acres of land, on June: 30 last 
a little more than 34,540,000 acres had been patented to the 
railroad. Probably by this time 35,000,000 acres in round 


renrrs 
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numbers have been patented, and approximately 10,000,009 
acres of the grant that was made in 1866 remain unpatented ; 
the various States. ented in 

When I tell you that this land, although strictly the 
of the railroad company since the railroad performed 
of the bargain in railroad building, remains untaxe. 
standing the fact that it must be increasing in. yalyp constant) 
you can readily appreciate how States that are included io te 
region embraced within the grants: are impressed with the id 7 
that the lands should be passed to patent at the earliest cn 
ticable time that they may be available for their share of Z a 
looking to the support of the counties and States within which 
they were lecated. -= 

T said a little while ago that Idaho. probably more than any 
other State is vitally interested in this question, and this is 
true for this reasom: The Government, under existine aw, h ; 
the right to call upen the railroad for the advancement of 
money for the purpose of surveying the lands within the 
primary land grant of all of the States. Surveying work Under 
this. general law is going on in my State as it is going on in 
ether States and ‘if this were the only question involyed wo 
would have nothing to urge before the Congress looking to sue) 
consideration as.is suggested in the bill that I have introduce) 

A reservation, however, was made in the grant to the railroad 
that there was reserved from the grants lands that should be 
classified as mineral in character. You are readily familia: 
with the fact that Maho is a State that is rich in miner! 
wealth, and it happens that the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co., now railway company, extends through the region 
in which is located: the: great Ceeur d’Alene mines. A larze 
part of the area of the grant that otherwise would be made ty 
the railroad. company, being classified as. mineral, can not and 
ought not to be patented to the railroad company, but on the 
other hand the railroad company is required to make selections 
elsewhere in lieu of these lands. Under the law, while the 
Government may call upon the railroad to advance money for 
the survey of lands within the primary land grant, the Govern- 
ment may not eall upon the company for the advancement of 
money for the survey of lands ineluded within the indemnity 
land grant which lie on either side of the primary grants. This 
being the ease, in. those States. where mineral lands exist in 
large degree, it. necessarily follows that much land must be: 
classified as mineral, and consequently that other large areas 
equivalent must be surveyed from which selections shall be 
made: by the railroad companies in lieu of the mineral lanis 
which they have lost. Ultimately the cost of survey of these 
lands must be paid by the railroads; but until the lands shal! be 
surveyed and: classified. the Government is not in position 
know what lands may be selected by the railroad company, au 
consequently is not. in position to ask the railroad company 
advance the money for the survey until the survey and classil- 
eation shall be made. 

My bill provides. for the survey of these lands, but the appro 
priation that will be necessary to make these surveys is an 4)- 
propriation that must be regarded as an advance to the depart: 
ment of moneys that will be refunded by the railroad comply 
just as soon as the survey and classification shall be made ud 
before patent shall be issued to the railroad company for “& 
lands that may be surveyed. ot 

Now let us see just what lands in Tdaho may be included 
under this head. North of township 42 al! the lands in Idaho 
have been examined. with the view of determining their miner 
or nonmineral character. The reports of the field examinatie’s 
have not been accepted in all cases by the department, anc 
character of a good many thousand acres of land Is still ° 
settled. However, it has. already been decided by the dent” 
ment that approximately 200,000 acres of land in Idaho tenes 
the primary land grant ef the Northern Pacific, north 0 “ike 
ship 42, are mineral im character and consequently ——e 
amount of Iand must be selected by the railroad company VW" 
the indemnity land grant and consequently 


property 
Its part 
axed notwith. 


must be surveyed by 


5 rnmen expense, which expense shall later b¢ 
= ee ae eae by a refund to the Government. 
Now, this is not ali South of township 42 and — of 
Tdaho-Montana line there is a region embracing 500,000 oer tie 
land within the. primary land-grant. One-half of this wit". 
terms of the grant, will’ belong to the railroad providing te 
nonmineral, the other half to the Government. That caveat if 
approximately 250,000 acres that would belong (o the MT, 
nonmineral in character. But it s that these en cnowD 
very similar in character to lands near them. that oe of this 
to be mineral, and it is altogether probable that ee “4 
amount, at least, will be found to be mineral in ss rt wil 
consequently, can not be granted to the railroad. ’ 
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mean that the railroad will need to select 125,000 acres. addi- 
tioual of indemnity land, and here again it is necessary that the 
Government advance the money to make the survey before it 
can call upon the railroad to reimburse it. The amount of lands 
ynder this head, in my judgment, is not less than about 325,000 
acres. The total may reach 450,000 acres, and I venture that 
my estimates, based upon classifications already made and upon 
the best evidence obtainable in the department and through local 
agencies, will run somewhere near the correct acreage. 

if this were all, it would be bad enough. We could then 
claim that we have the right to have surveyed at the earliest 
practicable moment this large area of land in order that it 
may be patented and thereby made available for taxation, but 
there is still another consideration that is vastly important for 
our consideration. 





SCRIP SELECTIONS. 


The Members of Congress are familiar with the law that was 
passed on March 2, 1899, authorizing the railroad company to 
relinquish lands in the Mount Rainier Park and Pacific Forest 
Reserve and select an equal quantity of land elsewhere. Simi- 
larly it was provided that Santa Fe lands embraced in certain 
revions might be surrendered and: the right of selection exer- 
cised elsewhere. Various kinds of rights of selection have been 
authorized by Congress, and probably no less than 20 different 
kinds of rights have been exercised in the selections of lands in 
the State of Idaho. Most of the lands selected, however, are 
on account of lands surrendered by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Co. and are selected in lieu of the Mount Rainier base 
lands. 

I want at this point to turn aside just long enough to ex- 
press Iny condemnation of all these lieu-land selection laws 
that made an acre of land a unit of value, regardless of whether 
the acre was worth $1 or $1,000, and I regard the performance 
of our Government in the carrying through of the passage of 
such laws as that and the exchanges of lands under the same 
as arking one of the darkest circumstances of the history of 
the Government in connection with the handling of our public 
domain. It was a shame and a disgrace, and I can not conceive 
how such a law could have been adopted by which these selec- 
tions were made and the rights of selection authorized. How- 
ever, that is not the question to-day. The crime was committed 
igo, and the problem for us to solve is the one that is 
immediately presented. 

By exercising the right of selecting lieu lands, surveyed or 
unsurveyed, thousands of acres of unsurveyed lands were 
selected in the State of Idaho which are now unsurveyed. The 
reason why the so-called serip from the State of Washington and 
fr m the States of Arizona, New Mexico, and other States was 
dumped into the State of Idaho is because at the particular time 
these laws were passed and the exchanges made under them Idaho 
possessed an area of timberland of almost incalculable value. 
Naturally, Idaho was the place to go to apply this so-called 
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scrip. California, Oregon, Washington, all of them States of 
wonderful resources, were settled before Idaho was settled, 


and their best lands had been acquired. Consequently the lieu 
seection lands could not be chosen in these States as profitably 
as if chosen in the State of Idaho. 

the result is that we not only have within my State a large 
‘tea of lands originally granted to the Northern Pacific for 
‘allroad building, of which nearly a half million acres have not 
“eh surveyed, but we have in addition to this thousands of 
‘cres of land that have been selected in lieu of lands that were 
ane - railroads in New Mexico, in Arizona, in Washington, 

isewhere, 

In other words, we have hundreds of thousands of acres of 

and that is held in ownership either by the original grantees 


an lersons to whom they have assigned the right of selec- 
pa - ‘o which title has not finally passed from the Gov- 
— though title ultimately will and must pass. These 
dunt an “rowing in value day by day. The ones who pur- 
these lana, JP | Beed not concern themselves over the time 
crip and th may be surveyed. Some of the owners of the 


| and the ultimate owners of the land have been so loyal 
wee. that they will be more than glad to have the 
ve But the ones who are vitally interested in hav- 


nd 
if 
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State, ang ‘ey of these lands made are the people of the 
e the a = especially the people of the northern counties of 
f Theee 1... /¢ most of the lieu selections have been made. 


‘ that fal ae that aggregate so vast an amount, are lands 
sequently, while outside of the primary land grants, and con- 
Will need’ to be. ultimately the expense of surveying the lands 
Must be mer peat by the grantees, the initial cost of survey 

iet by the Government. Later, then, after the survey 
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shall have been accomplished and before patent shall issue, 
the Government will determine and receive the cost of the sur- 
vey from the grantees. 

Let me call attention to how the question. of whether or 
not these lands shall be speedily surveyed affects the State 
of Idaho and the counties within the State. I shall not men- 
tion all of the counties where selections have been made, but 
shall mention a few that you may understand how important 
it is to our people. In Kootenai County, in taking into account 
selections to be made either in the primary or indemnity 
regions, the amount of scrip that has been placed is approxi- 
mately 46,080 acres; in Bonner County it is about 207.360 


acres; in Clearwater County it is about 241,920 acres; in 
Shoshone County, about 288,000 acres; in Idaho County. a 


indi- 


counties 


able to 
other 


vast area the definite amount of which I am not 
cate; and in Latah County, Nez Perce, and 
selections of rather uncertain amounts. 

It is difficult to obtain an accurate estimate of the value of 
these lands. I have tried to obtain an estimate of the taxes 
that these lands would pay if patent already existed in the 
grantees. The estimate that has been made, and which I 
think can not be far wrong, is that these lands, by being un- 
surveyed, are holding from the State of Idaho and the counties 
of the State approximately $75,000 every year.. Can you not 
see what this means to the State and to our several counties, 
our farmers, our merchants, our property holders of all classes, 


who are called upon to pay their taxes and who respond? 
Yet here is a class of property that is exempt from taxes 


simply because the patent to the same has not been vested in 
the grantees. 
WHAT DOES THE FRENCH BILL 
The question is now asked, What do I propose in my bill to 
meet the situation? I propose that the Congress authorize and 
appropriate such an amount of money as may be necessary to 
survey all the lands that I have referred to in the indemnity- 
land grant, aggregating from 325,000 to 450,000 acres, and all 
the lands included in the areas selected under the so-called 
scrip. How much will it cost to survey this land? The esti- 
mates of the Interior Department are that it will cost from 5 to 
7 cents per acre, figuring the cost of survey upon the basis of 
cost per acre. This will mean that the cost of surveying these 
lands will be anywhere from $100,000 to $140,000. In other 
words, an amount less than the amount of taxes that the lands 
will pay during a period of two years. 
WHO WILL PAY 
I said a little while ago that it is provided in the law that 
the grantees are required to pay the cost of survey, but not- 
withstanding this, while the Government may call upon the 
grantees to advance the money for the survey of lands when 
the lands are within the primary land grants, the Government 
is not authorized to call upon the grantees to advance the money 
for the survey of any lands in the indemnity-land grants or in 
grants that have been selected under the lieu-selection lands. 
Ultimately, these grantees will be required to pay the money 
that will be used for the survey of these lands. 
We must advance it first, however, and as soon as the survey 
shail have been made and classifications made and before patent 


PROPOSE? 


THESE CosTs? 


shall issue, the grantees shall reimburse the Government for 
the moneys that we advance in making the surveys. 
Surely this is a measure of highest importance, and from 


the standpoint alone of the duty that we owe to the citizens of 
the counties of Idaho and to the State at large, to make it 
sible for the counties and State to obtain the reasonable revenue 
that is due them from private property, I ask your support for 
this measure. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HarpwicKk]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I have 
been somewhat amused and somewhat shocked at some of 
wails that have come without cessation from gentlemen who s 
on the opposite side of this Chamber, notably the gentlen 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN], whose absence from this floor at 
this moment I regret, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon 
DELL], and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HuMrnurey |}. 
I think these gentlemen would be performing a more patriotic 
service if they could manage to hush the wails with which they 
so constantly afflict this House and the country. What patri- 
otic service is to be gained by such conduct as this? What 
great legislation is to be influenced, what wrong is to be reme- 
died, what right is to be preserved, what interest of the Ameri- 
can people is to be promoted? It is simply the wail of a lot of 
discredited politicians, moaning the loss of their power, and the 
American people know it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does not the gentleman’s party intend to 
rectify these wrongs, aS was promised during the debate and 
by the leader on that side, and by some of the Cabinet officers 
since? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, I thought the gentleman wanted to 
ask an intelligent question. 

Mr. MONDELL. It may not be intelligent to the gentle- 
man-—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; it certainly is not. Of course, before 
the Democratic Party corrects a wrong it must commit one, 
and it will take more than the bare, unsupported word of the 

ntleman from Wyoming or the gentleman from Washington, 

the cocked-up newspaper reports m Republican news- 
are not more reliable than either one of the gentle- 


to convince me that the Democra 


‘ 
papers that 
nie 
any wrong whatever. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. 

Mr. HUMPHREY 
question. 

Mr. HARDWICK 

Mr. HUMPHREY 
question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. AIT right. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. D 

the correct: of the list of lumber and sh iis 
put into the Das having closed i 

of the steel mills that I preduced this m« 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will tell the gentleman 
answer. I doubt it. I do not know, and I do not think the 
gentleman knows, either. I want to be fair to the géntleman. I 
have the highest regard for him personally, and if the gentle- 
m were to state it of his own and say that he 
knew it himself and did not take it from some biased, partisan 
Republican newspaper that is misrepresenting the thing or that 
has exaggerated it, I might possibly put some credence in it, 
but as it is I do not think I can very far along that line. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
further? 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
some matter that I want to put in the Recorp myself. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Of course as far as the 
iron and steel industry is concerned—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is all hearsay with the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know personally, 
but far as the conditions existing on the Pacific coast in 
regard to the lumber and shingle mills in my own State are con- 
cerned, I am in a position to make some personal statements. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know what the matter. That is 
right near the Canadian border. For some time they have had 
a protective duty of $2 a thousand on lumber. So that these 
people who were engaged in the manufacture of lumber in the 
State of Washington when the tariff was taken off had to 
reduce the price they charged, and they have been wailing and 
weeping and gnashing their teeth ever since, although the 
American consumer needs the relief and needs lower-priced 
lumber far more than these lumber magnates need the protec- 
tive duty. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The trouble is they have 
not been producing at all; they are not running. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It would be better not to produce at all if 
you can not do it except under an artificial stimulus. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] The mills in the country are running 
and This country would be very unfortunate and most 
helpless indeed if it could not get along. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman tell 
the House how many mills are closed in the South? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not one that I have heard of. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. the 
know—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know something 
ness in the South. I have kinsfolk and close friends who have 
been in it all their lives. I have been attorney for a good many 
of them at times, and if there is a single lumber mill in Georgia 
closed on account of this tariff bill or since its passage I have 
not heard of it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Of course they are pro- 
tected by several thousand miles of freight rate from the compe- 
tition we have on the Pacific. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; but Georgia lumber mills sell their 
product all over this country and to many other countries. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman fy,, 
Georgia is well posted, and I want to know what the conditiny. 
are. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will tell the gentleman. We can eye), 
sell our lumber up to Ohio River points; some classes of jt \:, 
can sell in Canada itself, against Canadian competition, afro. 
paying the Canadian duty. We are selling and exporting jy 
ber to Australia, to South America, selling it all over 
Georgia lumber, where it does not get the benefit 
cent of protection, and yet the gentleman from W 
here pleading the baby act, weeping and crying for 2n indnstr 
that wants to be subsidized at the expense of the Amerie 
consumer, with an added tax that is levied upon every 
his own consumers. [Applause on the Democratic sic 
trouble with the Republican point of view—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Has the 
duced here in Washington city or in the South? 

Mr. HARDWICK. In reply to that suggestion, 
how is it that you can contend on the Big 20 tl 


tha world 


1 Sineie 


one 


not b 
and on the other hand, with wonderful inc§nsistc: 
producer has been ruined. [Laughter and applau 
Democratic side.] Both contentions are not true. 
of argument is not frank. It does not impress {) 
people, I am sure. Both things can not be 
have not been lowered and the consumer has not bee 
then the lower price has not hurt the preducer 


| caucus of these critics of the Democratic Party to d 


| horn of 


| Illinois, 





this dilemma they will take before they in‘ict auothe 
flood of crocodile tears upon the House and the country. 
Now, I want to read you several things, several news 
extracts from papers that‘are not Democratic papers; th 
not partisan to this administration. I read from a great | 
published in the city of New York, possibly the greatest | 
pendent paper published on this continent, and the arti 
read does not merely state the view of that paper, either. 
views that are expressed there are the views of the mos 
nent financiers in this country, most of them Republica 
although there are some Democrats. It is a statement of wh 


| they say about the present conditions in this country 
gentleman yield | 


business prosperity, about future prospects; and | 
the House and the American people to choose | 
and the loud wails coming from the gentlemen froin 
and Washington. [Laughter and applause 
Democratic side.] I read now from the New Yo: 
date December 28, 1913, a page of interviews in 
this great question, interviews with men of such « 
finance and business circles as J. Pierpont Mor 
Schiff, George W. Perkins, W. L. Saunders, Th: 
Louis Gimbel, Lewis Nixon, and J. B. Greenhut. 
Says: 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
when they have not been sick? '- 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, the gentleman wants to be canaic 
to some extent at least—— 

Several Mremeers (on the Democratic side). Ol, no. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the gentleman from Washinso 
deny it? Well, his desire to be candid to any extent seeills 
be doubted on this side. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. In the case of this Mr. Greenh = 
Siegel, had his firm gone into bankruptcy before or aitel 
interview? [Applause on the Republican side.| = 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am informed on this side that Us 
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va re Shont 


Mr. Morgana 


How 


can they 


centleman 


ut or this Mr 


| even escaped bankruptcy in the two last Republican admin 


trations, to say nothing of this one. Now. Ms. Chairee 
know that the gentleman wants to be candid. [ ha va poe re 
a regard for him to believe otherwise. Yet I ” int abl an 
the gentleman that he knows, and every other ee ee 
knows, and the country knows, and its business mep tae aa 
on account of the Balkan War troubles gold has acca 7 rarest: 
Europe, and times have been hard there, and E a eae 
ments here have been largely curtailed and wit™ 
[Laughter on the Republican side.J I wish he ¢ 
would stand up who wants to laugh at that, so that t 
may get his picture and mame. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington and Mr. 
Washington rose. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Do you two gentlemen f re % 
desire to contradict that statement? Do you devy ** 


HUMPHREY of 


, +7 ton 
n Washington 











\ir, JOHNSON of Washington. I desire to attraet attention, 
eo that the people of Washington can enjoy that statement. 
(Laughter on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. HUMPHREY ef Washington. The point I make is that 
the gentleman now admits that the depressed condition exists. 

\ir. TARDWICK. Let me tell you something. Conditions 
were bad long before your Republican President went out of 
ogice, and they have been getting better, as these men say, ever 
since we had a Demoeratic administration. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. IIUMPHREY of Washington, Yet every one of these in- 
terviews says that conditions are getting better. The point I 
would like to know about is how they can get better if they have 
not been bad? [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, we are recovering from years of Re- 
publican mistakes and Republican misrule, from the exploitation 
of the common people in the interest of tariff-protected benefi- 
ciaries. Yet gentlemen stand here who know better and think 
the American people are a lot of fools and assert that the tariff 
bill has ruined the country in 80 days. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It has done enough, God 
knows. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the gentleman mean to say that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman should possess his soul in 
patience. If he does that he will see the good day come, in the 
Providence of the Almighty, when the Underwood bill will 
justify the fondest expectation that even its friends have 
entertained for it. There is one good thing about it all. We 
have got the Almighty on this side. He surely was good to 
this country once when He relieved the country from Repub- 
lican rule. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I read further: 

One of these men said that all signs point to a quickening of the 
pulse of the business world. His railroad draws its biggest revenue 
from the farmer, and he declares that the prosperity of the granger 
was never at higher tide. 

Here are the views of big men in various lines of endeavor, all sound- 
ing the note of satisfaction with the country’s condition and of con- 
fidence in better times ahead: 

Jacob H. Schiff, head of the great firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., said: 
“With the passage of the currency bill, which bit of legislation was 

ly pleasing to me, I expect to see a speedy resumption of business, 
and | am sure busigess confidence will be materially strengthened and 
conditions improved all over the country.” 
Irving T. Bush, president ef the Bush Terminal Co., had this to say: 
“I don't look for what might be called a boom, but rather a stea 
a 





in in business of all sorts. I am sure a resumption of normal condi- 
ms in the business world will soon be apparent, for President Wilson 
s given us what the country has been clamoring for, and that is a 
al revision of its tariff laws. The signing of the currency bill was 
y gratifying to me, too, and I at once joined the ranks of those opti- 
's who see in President Wilsom a genuine leader of men, He was 
first President te aqgrosiese the vital need of an adequate bankin 
and curreney system, hat he has aecomplished in the 10 months 
ter f office stamps him as one who can be thoroughly trusted to 
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invugurate a sane and intelligent general legislative program which 
Will not injure legitimate business.” 
_, George W. Perkins is another optimist who says that prosperity is in 





Wins Glmbel, of Gimbel Bros., says: “ Prosperity is close at hand. 
vith s ‘h a sane and masterful leader as President Wilson at the head 
of our Government we are bound to prosper. The holiday season just 
—_s has been a splendid one for us. We did a much larger volume of 
usinéss than ever before, and now we are preparing for the new 
year, which we confidently expect to have much n store for all who 
sve to do business on business principles and who can intelligently 
oe yze those factors which bear most directly on trade conditions 


_the country. We have had a good year and now we are 
oking forward to a far better one.” 


S 


ties - Ss inders, president of the International Harvester Corpora- 
~~ ae re president of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., is enthusiastic 





= the outlook for renewed business prosperity and is loud in his 
pra ‘ec of President Wilson and the manner in which he has brought 
wa he “eee reforms in Washington. Mr. Saunders said: 

a a resent easing up of business is due primarily to the bad 
. tary conditions that now exist in Europe. It has been influenced 
+, ..¥ the general advertising given to a bad currency situation and 


=~ easonable tarif condition. which was so indefensible that 
y has been expecting a change. Uncertainty always creates 
been hy a Pression, and when the atmosphere is cleared, as it has 
latfores fair tariff and a CAreeneS bill which at least is a definite 
fraid ve ted upon, we may look for better times. T am not 
,O' President Wilson’s treatment of the trusts. His ‘Seven 
* |S in New Jersey, now known as the ‘Seven business com- 
us, show where he stands. Through President Wilson con- 
; e Democratic Party has been established throughout the 


Shonts, resident of the Interborough, said that while he 











Sie 20 Ss conditions all over the country are looking up, he is 
Year t» .2,.With the affairs of his corporation at this the end of the 
howevee we? into any discussion of outside affairs. was sure, 
rg better times are in sight and that times will continue 


Lewis Nixon 
“ Seldom president of the Steel Pack Co., says: 
= —s 1 in the +: of this country tes the whole Nation hung 
to be mat. pot the President as it did while waiting for his remarks 
at the lonsh ot Spproving the currency bill, Bnterprise is straining 
'. The whole country wishes to stop marking time. Has 
en what is needed? Is the interpretation to be given 


the assurance be 
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te the President’s werds ‘Forward, march’? Evidently the platform 
adopted at Baltimore is to be the guide 


“The President says he has begun constructive legislation. The 


platform spoke for revision of the tariff, and it has been revised. It 
spoke for an income tax, and we have it. It spoke for presidential 
primaries, and the President recommends them. It pledged a syste- 
matic revision of the banking laws, and we have currency reform. It 
spoke for an immediate declaration of the Nation’s purpose to recog 
nize the independence of the Philippine Islands as soon as a stable 
government can be established, and the President has taken the first 
steps in trying out their capacity for self government. What are the 


further steps in constructive legislation as indicated by the platform? 

“The platform favors the efficient supervision and rate regulation 
of railroads, express companies, telecraph and telephone lines engaged 
in interstate commerce. The valuation of the above utilities is recom- 
mended. They must not engage in business that brings them into 
competition with shippers or patrons. Legislation is to be had to 


prevent overissue of stocks or bonds by such 
tion which will assure reduction in rates of tran 
reduction will lower wages, preveut adequate service, or d 


tilitie Also. lecisla 








sportation unless such 


stice 


to legitimate investments. 


“The platform holds that the control of the Mississippi is a national 


problem and favors the development and improvement of the inland 
waterways, so as to permit their navigation by vessels of standard 


draft. National aid in the construction and maintenan 


f post reads 


is favored. Students of history will remember Madison's views on these 
policies. So far as the Federal jurisdiction extends, the platform 
pledges a national employees’ compensation law. The platform opposes 
any abridgment of the rights of wage earners and producers to organize 
for the protection of wages and the improvement of labor conditions, to 
the end that such labor organizations and their members shall not be 
regarded as illegal combinations in restraint of trade. 


“Immediate action is urged to make available the coal lands of 


Alaska in such manner as to prevent their being monopolized, and full 
Territorial rights are favored. Gambling in agricultural products by 
organized exchanges or others is to be suppressed. 


“The merchant marine is to be fostered by constitutional regulation 


of commerce. The platform favors the exemption of tolls on American 
ships in the coasting trade in passing through the Panama Cana! rhe 
platform also indorses laws permitting seamen to desert or violate their 
contracts without liability to arrest and imprisonment. 


drastic. 


“In regard to antitrust legislation the terms of the platform are 
ivate monopolies are to be made impossible. As a condition 


to engaging in interstate commerce, laws are to be passed forbidding 

holding com jes, interlecking directorates, stock watering, discrimi- 

nation in price and the control by any one company of so large a pro- 
portion of any industry as to make it a menace to competitive bidding. 
An enactment is favored that will restore to the Sherman Act the 

——— of which it was deprived by the construction of the Supreme 
ou 


“Truly a formidable list yet remains, but action in connection with 


which not being clearly indicated, uncertainty and indecision naturally 
result. 


development of national prosperity. Have we any indication of change 


“ No one believes that President Wilson is not anxious for the hichest 


ef policy which makes for cenfidence? Yes; and im the line that has 


most upset great enterprises. 


“More than any one policy to strengthen confidence has been the 


common-sense procedure with respect to the Sherman Act. If a co! 


poration applied to former Attorneys General to ascertain whether 


certain practices were forbidden, in order that its affairs might be con- 
ducted in compliance with the law, it was given the cold shoulder and 


shall, before the end of this administration, witness the greatest 
fits to this country known in its history. We must reach the mark 
of the world with our products independently of the Government- 
fostered fleets of our commercia! rivals. We have lately. through the 
operation of vessels under the American flag of the United States Stee! 
Corporation, forced a parity of freight rates from our ports to South 
America, and with the ports of Europe, except on products uniquely 
American. This will be of great value to us in our commerce wi 
ern South America, which is of vastly more consequence than the trade 
of the west coast. 


If a rule were adopted of never putting the legislator w 
investigation upon the investigating committee, much useless and hurt- 
ful interference would be avoided. 


practically told.to find out for itself, and usually was arrested on sus- 
picion a few days later and arraigned for trial. 


“The present tendency is for the Department of Justice to take 


enterprise by the hand instead of by the throat. 


“A great deal of distress will be felt in Louisiana when great pro- 


duction lands and plants will be made nonproductive, with but little, 
if any, sain to the consumer. So with tin plate and a few other in- 
dust q 

tariff changes will follow for a number of years. Certainly not, if the 
Democrats are continued in power under President Wilson. 


But few protests are heard. [It is unlikely that radical 


“So the country can now pay attention to the development of its 


commerce along lines of enduring stability. Every factor now makes 
for prosperity. But underproduction, the abandonment of plans look- 
ing forward to several years of operation requiring long and secure 
credits, and not running plants at full capacity must end. We must 
resist the foreign influences aiming to nullify the Panama Canal act 
and the discriminating sections of the Underwood tariff. These were 
the first fostering measures to restore our merchant marine since the 
anwise suspension of 1828. 


“Without a merchant marine we can not stop the constant drain of 


our gold abroad. ‘The merchant marine plank of the Baltimore plat- 
form is, of course, contradictory. If the La Follette bill is passed free- 
ing seamen from all contract obligations we turn over the carrying of 
our trade upon the seas to our commercial rivals. 


“Tf we adopt constitutional regulation of commerce, as pledged 
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“The people are tired of indiscriminate and resultiess Investigations. 


) proposes an 


“Of course, the unfortunate Mexican situation will cause a drain 


upon this country’s resources, and no matter how wise the policy fol- 
lowed, stable conditions will be slow in forming. Wise statesmanship 
may ‘however, relieve some of the resentment against our citizens in 
Mexico and other parts of Latin America, and so hasten the time when 
the —_— resources of Mexico will minister to the world’s welfare. 

or 


the present this draing caused through rendering unprofitable 


yast investments, will continue. Under the fostering care of the De- 
partment of Commerce an enormous increase in foreign trade may be 
expected, but a brake on such increase is the necessity of financing the 
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trade through foreign banks. When we establish. branch banks in for- 
eign countries we shall have made a great step forward. 

“The country has been yawning. It is now rubbing its eyes. 
soon as it sees clearly it will spring into redoubled activity.” 

Mr. J. B. Greenhut, president of the Greenhut-Siegel-Cooper Co.— 
“The last year has been possibly one of the greatest from several 
points of view_that we have kad for some years. The change of admin- 
istration at Washington possibly contributed more than anything 
else to what we might call change in conditions that have existed for 
the past several years. Naturally any change in administration causes 
uneasiness and uncertainties in many directions. The fact that it was 
known there would be a change in our tariff’ caused a certain amount 
of apprehension on the part of the manufacturing interests, and forced 
curtailment in certain directions, which apparently had a widespread 
effect. 

“As far as the retail business is concerned, it was not affected by the 
new tariff law, as. naturally, every retailer had ample notice and oppor- 
tunity of regulating his stock of merchandise and his advance orders 
accordingly. 

“ While we have heard and read much regarding business depressions 
in a general way, I believe the retail stores have noticed little, if any. 

“In my own business, and I believe we are no exception, sales for 
the year just passed have been larger than.the year previous. 

“T am naturally an optimist. Realizing, as I do, the great natural 
resources of our country and that sentiment can only regulate matters 
temporarily, I feel now that, with the tariff and currency legislation 
settled and with the railroads receiving promises of consideration as to 
favorable rate increases, the year 1914 ought to start out with a good, 


As 


clean slate, and I see nothing in the future to cause anything but a pos- | 


sible temporary setback in any direction, whether it be as regards our 
foreign or home affairs.” 

Henry Clews, banker: 

* No intelligent observer, taking mental stock of the closing year, can 
escape the conviction that we have positively entered a new era of great 
political, social. and economic possibilities. This remark does not apply 
to the United States alone, but to all Europe and to the Orient quite as 
much as to the Occident., Civilization is progressing at a tremendous 
pace, and the year 1913 will go down in history as one of the most 
marked in social and political changes in several generations. 

“The striking feature of this movement has been the rise of democ- 
racy and an almost universal effort to bring government and people 
closer together. Education has been the mainspring of this movement. 
New ambitions and new wants have been awakened by this silent but 
uplifting force, while art, science, industry, and capital are doing their 
utmost to satisfy ever-increasing demands. 

“This movement toward democracy, like all social movements, is ex- 
ceedingly complex and has many reasons for its existence. Chief of 
these is the desire for material betterment. In this respect there is 
steady advance, the average man never having had more to enjoy than 
to-day, and this in spite of the so-called increased cost of living. 

“In spite of popular denunciation, business standards were never so 
high as to-day. Many abuses have been permanently eliminated. Much 
legislation has been enacted for the benefit of the masses. Benevolence 
and humanitarianism were never upon such a wide and intelligent scale 
as to-day. Social betterment and science are doing much to improve 
moral and hygienic conditions, and if the average man could only be 
induced to stop and take account of these various 
much less occasion for prevailing pessimism and a 
for a more rational optimism. 

“As a matter of fact, there is less cause for popular discontent in the 
United States to-day than there has been for many years, and a recog- 
nition of this fact would do much to restore popular confidence, busi- 
ness activity, and a more genuine good will.” 

Richard A. Claybrook, a member of the produce exchange, represent- 
ing in the East a big flour-milling concern of the West, and president of 
the Flour Club of New York, is confident that the Rubicon of uncer- 
tainty has been crossed and that prosperous conditions in all branches 

isiness will prevail from now on. 

‘I am an optimist of the most pronounced type,” Mr. Claybrook said. 
“There have been many to cry hard times, panic, and calamity generally 
in the immediate past, but when it is thoroughly sifted and analyzed 
you will find politics was at the bottom of it all. President Wilson has 
given us the tariff reform the country has long been in need of. He has 
given us the most far-reaching and comprehensive money and currency 
laws that any country can boast of, and these currency measures will 
have an exhilarating effect upon trade all over the country. The farmer 
now feels that he has a friend at court and will not be throttled when 
he visits his little county seat in search of funds with which to move 
his crops. He knows that under the new order of things he can visit 
his little bank and get the money necessary to expand his business and 
thereby send a better product to market. 

‘Reports come to me from far and near, and all breathe confidence 
in the future. These are from men who know whereof they speak. 
They are from our experts, who move about from point to point, and 
tl They are broad- 


great many reasons 


ot | 


their observations are not confined to any one locality. 
minded men, many of them of a different political creed from the domi- 
nant party, yet they recognize the wisdom of the moves that have been 
made at Washington and are fair enough to admit it. History has been 
made within the last 10 months that will leave an indelible mark upon 
the affairs of this Nation. Prosperity is near at hand, and men in 
every line of business will share in it.” 


Now, I want to read you next from a man who talks about 
this very steel industry about which my friend from Washing- 
ton [Mr. HumMpuHReEY] has been wailing: 


Mr. J. B. Hartwell, who travels for a big wholesale hardware con- 
cern of this city, has just returned from a trip that extended to the 
Pacific coast, returning by way of the Middle West and on down the 
Mississippi Valley to New Orleans, and thence home through the 
Southern Atlantic States. 

““T have been traveling this territory for 15 years,” Mr. Hartwell 
\id. “In my entire experience I never had a better trip; I sold more 
oods this autumn than I ever did on a previous autumn trip, and 
furthermore the most encouraging of all signs was the readiness with 
which these merchants offered to discount their bills. In only one 
section did I experience discouragement, and that was in Pittsburgh. 
There I found the men engaged in the steel and iron business prone to 
cry poor business and hard times. I was instructed by my firm to 
make a careful investigation of the reasons bringing forth these wails, 
and before I was half through I ascertained to my entire satisfaction 
that many of those who cried the more lustily were actually turning 


down orders oe back until things in the money world were a 
little settled. 
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| are now working on a 50 per cent basis. 
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“Everywhere I went I heard unstinted and lavish prais; of the 
methods of President Wilson, and there was that dominant note .; 
entire and unrestrained confidence which must make for bettor jy.t 
ness and better prices. I am about to round out my activities on th, 
road and, perhaps, shall never take a trip over such an - 
territory, and _ I tell you it is mighty gratifying to me 
ployers that I could return with such glowing accounts and eso. 
well-filled order book. And that is what counts most.” =" 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask tho o 
tleman one question. =. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I can not yield. I have got to finish 
in five minutes. I can not yield to my friend. ' 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Very well. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am not afraid to yield to my frieny. I 
should be very glad to do so if I had the time. Nov, if thos 
babes that are manufacturing steel can not stand on their yw) 
legs, how is it they can sell their product in Birmingham ang 
Sheffield markets at lower prices than the people who juany- 
facture iron and steel in England can make it there, so that the 
English manufacturers say they can not compete with the 
American product. And yet, because they are not allowed to 
overcharge the American consumer, because they are not allowed 
to pile up load upon load, they yell “hard times”: and for the 
sake of politics, in order to try to get the people to restore a 
tariff that gives them an undue and unjust advantage. they 
seem almost willing, if they could, to create a business panic. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington rose. 

Mr. HARDWICK. TI can not yield to the gentleman. I must 
conclude. I believe these men will have a heavy debt to pay 
when tlrey face the bar of American public opinion, when the 
people realize how unpatriotic and how selfish have been the 
actions and motives of these men in reference to this matter. 

Now, I want to call your attention to one tariff convert in 
the great State of Connecticut. I will read now from the Hart- 
ford Daily Times of January 10, 1914, in which comment is 
made on the fact that Pratt, Read & Co. will begin running 
their factories on a 9-hour schedule, paying the same wages as 
heretofore on a 10-hour schedule. In other words, this factory 
under a Democratic tariff bill is able to pay just as much for 
9 hours’ work as it was able before to pay for 10 hours’ work 
under a Republican tariff bill. I read from the Hartford Daily 
Times of January 10, 1914: 

Early last year, when the rehabilitation of the tariff was under dis- 
cussion and in the works, the officers of the company were fearful that 
the proposed increase in duty on ivory would prove harmful to th 
company’s business, and President Cheney at that time came out in a 
newspaper interview expressing such sentiments. That portion of the 
tariff affecting ivory, of which the company uses many tons in the 
course of a year, has been in effect some months, but the company 
seems to be even more prosperous now than ever before, it bein 
serted that October furnished the largest business it has ever knov 


extensive 
and to my e 
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| In view of all these circumstances and the reduction of hours of ! 


of employees without any reduction in wages, it would seem that Presi 
dent Cheney's fears for the prosperity of his concern because of the 
new tariff were, happily, groundless. . 

Pratt, Read & Co.'s business is the mainstay of the town, and any re 
verses or dullness which it might suffer would be immediately reflected 
in the financial affairs of the people. 


Now, my friends, I want to say that the American people are 
not bankrupt; they are not broke; they are not even hard up 
With cotton at the highest price it has sold for in many a yeat, 
with wheat, with corn, in spite of statements made here, Wr 
lowered in price, the country is abundantly and solidly - 
perous. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] sig 
gested “wool.” Why, he sees “wool” in every bush; * woe 
is his fetish. ; 

Mr. BARCHFELD. Will my friend yield there? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. How much time: 

Mr. BARCHFELD. I want to state that in my 


district the 
United States Steel Corporation employs 22,000 met. rhey 


By the last of this 
By the 1st 


month they will be working on a 40 per cent basis. ah hdl 


of February notices will be posted in every plant 
zontal reduction of 15 per cent. om Pitts 
Mr. HARDWICK. Now, I want to ask my friend eed 
burgh a question. Is it not true—I saw it published, a 
in the Pittsburgh papers the other day—that one - re 
cently announced that it is going to employ 10,000 mone set his 
Mr. BARCHFELD. I want to inform the gentleman —— 
informant is very badly mistaken. They are not empl. 
additional men. ; 
Mr. HARDWICK. Well, are they taking bac 
reemploying them? 
Mr. BARCHFELD. No. 
In place of working three 


10,000 mep— 


I will tell you what they are doine. 
shifts of eight hours oS her 
reducing their foree and giving them three days * W"l™ 


‘ > days a week: 
after the 1st of February they will be getting \v oe to kee? 
That is the best in store for them. They are ' 
their force at work a part of the time. 













‘fr. HARDWICK. It is a fact that they are going to put 
10.000 men, is it not? 
'r. BARCHFELD. No, sir; that is not true. 
Ty HARDWICK. The papers stated it. 
‘ry BARCHFELD. I deny the assertion. 
» CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
—_ RWOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 





. HA RDW ICcK. AsTI said just new, wool is the particular 
f of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett]. That has 
Loon the trouble with the Republican Party. Every single man in 
has] ome one particular thing to which he was devoted and 
; itar of whic:. he was willing to sacrifice every other in- 
lisregarding the old maxim that legislation must pro- 
the theory of the greatest good to the greatest number. 
ison they have been weighed in the balance; for that 
r y have been found wanting by the American people. 
‘ iuse on the Democratic side.} For that reason wails 
fy them to-day, net for the good of the country, not for 
. not for ereative legislation, not to redress wrongs, 
to secure rights, but wailing like Rachel weeping for her 
Md re oe to be comforted, because of the power they 
st and which they realize is to return te them no more. 
hter and app ylanse on the Democratic side.] 

friends, the country knows the situation, the country 
how little there is in all these complaints, and I cheal- 
he gentleman from Washington [Mr. Humpnrey} when 
ae figures in the Recorp to put against them the busi- 

ires of 1913, the business failures of the year 1912 
siness failures of 1911, the business failures of the year 
| so on back, including those of 1907, all good Repub- 
1 yea! both the number of such failures and the volume 
tal affected thereby. Gentlemen, there is nothing in this 
eping of discredited politicians, and I think in the 
of patriotism that we ought to turn our faces toward 
rise of a fairer and a brighter day. Instead of preach- 
howling and practicing all sorts of pessimism we ought 


t k with optimism to the geed times coming under Demo- 
i iministraton in this year of grace 1914. [Applause on 
nocratie side. ] 


Chairman, I yield baek the remainder of my time and ask 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing all of the 
e in the New York Herald, as I have not had time to 
CH AIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
expired. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that he 
xtend bis remarks in the Recoran. Is there objection? 
here was no ebjection. 
Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
y extend my remarks in the Recorp. 
CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 
nt te extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 


re was noe objection. 
. PAYNE. Mr, Chairman, how much time have I remain- 


CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has 16 minutes. 
PAYNE. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
GREEN}. 
ir. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
org \ir. Harpwick] is the most cheerful and optimistic 
n that [ ever met. He could whistle in a combination of a 
fire, and an earthquake. [Laughter.} He says that 
e prosperous times that we new have, and that the only 
we have against it are the figures from Republican news- 
[ propose to give the gentleman some figures from a 
: ‘atic source, if that is what he wants, and to give them 
s tire satisfaction, so far as the Democratic authority is 
‘te stated to you a moment ago that he was willing to com- 
; allures ef 1912 with those of 1914 or any other Re 
year, and that times were improving. These are the 
of Democratic improvement. There were over 2,500 
filled in the month of December last, with liabilities 
“--Fecaling over $31,000,000. ‘The failures of 1913 exeeeded 
_. OF any other year in the history of the Nation, except the 
— year of 1893, also ander Democratic administration. 
oF HARDWICK. Will the gentleman give us his authority? 
: rE KN of Iowa, The authority I am giving for these 
e ie » New York Times Annalist, a journal published by 
; é Times, a purely statistical paper issued once a 
: cognised as an authority im the business world. 
_ “DWICK. Why does not the gentleman give Dun’s 
it ‘treet’s. figures? 
uw SUSEEN of Iowa. They are exactly alike. 
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example of Democratic improvement. 
























Mr. HARDWICK. They do not agree at all. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They are the same. Here is another 
In the last two-weeks of 
December last, preceding January 1, the number of idle freight 


cars inereased 78,000, and the idle freight ears in this month of 


Demecratie improvement were over 178,000 more than they 
were in the December of 1912. 

Mr. HARDY. Do not the newspapers say that most of the 
railroads to-day are seeking to increase their capital in order to 
get new and needed equipment? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. If they have so many idle freight cars, why 
should they be seeking to increase equipment? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not im that direction; but they 
seeking to increase their track facilities and to pay increase 
wages to employees. That is what they are trying to get. Nov 
I will give another authority, which is neither Democratic nor 
Republican, but the Iron Age, a paper pubbis shed ut Cleveland, 


Ohio, which recently sent out a number of correspondents to 
aseertain the number of idle men in the iron trade and in the 
mining industry. They found there were over 1,000,000 men 
idle im the iren trades and 230,000 in the mining industries. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman think 
these occasional statements that men are out of work and that 
factories are idle, and reports of other distressing matters of 
that kind, are due to the war trouble in the Balkans, as claimed 
by the brilliant gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], or 
to the drought in Oklahoma, as was stated a few days ago by 
our illustriows Speaker? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not at all. 

Mr, HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
to supplement my question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, my time is very short. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not a fact that the railroads all over tl 
country are clafming that they have to pay higher wages; th: 
they have not got equipment to do the werk with the freig! 
they have; and that they are asking an increase in their ca} 
and permission to x tise the rates « on that account? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That does not answer apything t) I 
have said at all and does not relate to it. I find, however, from 
the statement of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick 
that the great Democratic Party has reached the same pos 
it reached before, namely, a position in which it is unal 
hear the testimony of cold facts with reference to what its 
legislation has brought upon the country. [Applause en the 
Republican side.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Houston). Seventeen minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 1 ites to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow rr}. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire fo say that I 


wish to yield during the five minutes $ allot ted >me. | 

been much interested in the statements of s * the 

men on the other side, because of the strange reasens offered 
by them as an excuse for raising the calamity wl. Iw 
back to my home district during the holidays. Down in ! 
nois we had a very severe drought last summer. and not 

than half the crop was raised. Yet I never in my life for 


our people in Illinois more hopeful than they are now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wasbington. Has the Balkan War bit into 
the gentieman’s country yet? 

Mr. FOWLER. You fellows, you meh Brome? mists, remind 
me of the story said to have been told by John Allen, of Mis 
sissippi. John Allen knew a celored ; iam down in his distri 
before he went to Congress. After he had been in Cone 
ene term he went back home, and met on the street the 
ered girl, Sarah by name. She was dressed i ll kinds 
silks and feathers, and on meeting Mr. Allen she st ed 
front of him and, with a bow, exclaimed, “ Howdy d I 
Alien; I don't believe you knows me.” He looked up and said 
“What! Is this Sarah? You worked in the k en fo 


Jones, didn’t you?” She replied, “ Yes, sur, Mr. Allen; but 


Tse dene been ruined now.” ‘That is the way with you fellews 
You have been ruined by protection. [Applause and laughter 
on the Democratic side.] You can see no good in anything 


unless it is festered by a high protective tariff, and you cry 
like whipped children when it is taken away from you. Ye 
gods! How long must we wait before our American industries 
are ready to shed their swaddling clothes 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield fo 
a question? 

Mr. FOWLER. No; not any more, beeause the gentleman 
has been ruined. [Laughter,] 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will not the gentleman say 
whether the fluorspar industry bas improved in Illinois? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. By the way, the fluorspar mines in 
my district are flourishing and working full time. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.}] The gentleman will recollect that 
about two months ago one of the fluorspar mines in my district 
closed down. I made an investigation of the cause and dis 
cussed it on the floor of the House, and the result was that a 
representative of the steel people told me that they had no idea 
of closing down their furnaces and their mills, and so the 
fluorspar mine started up within a week after it had closed 
down, and now all goes like a marriage bell in the twenty-fourth 
district of Illinois. The same thing is true of the coal mines 
and lumber mills in my district. They are blossoming like 
roses and flourishing like trusts. Ah, not only that, but the 
common people have indorsed Mr. Wilson, because he is Presi- 
dent of all the people and not a part of them. Indeed, the Re- 
publicans in my district are giving praise to Woodrow Wilson 
because of his plain, common-sense conduct of American affairs. 
The people of all parties are with him in his honest and de- 
termined efforts to correct the evils growing out of bad legisila- 
tion in the past. They can not be frightened away from him 
by such speeches as have just been delivered by the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monvett] and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. HuMPHREY]. 

Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen remind me of old times, 
when I was a boy. Every time my father whipped me I cried, 
but he administered the punishment for the purpose of correct- 
ing the boy; and-so our President and the Democratic Congress 
are administering the punishment to you fellows for the pur- 
pose of correcting the evils which you have brought about in 
this country by selfish legislation. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

[By unanimous consent, Mr. Fowler was granted leave to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 

gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McCoy]. 
Mr. McCOY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I should like to call the attention of the committee to some 
up-to-date information from the great State of New Jersey. 
Schedule K, of course, was the schedule which we heard most 
about and the most wails about, and I know that my Republican 
friends will be glad to learn that two of the leading mannufac- 
turing concerns manufacturing woolen goods in the State of 
New Jersey have now entered the foreign markets and are now 
selling their goods in France in competition with woolen goods 
from all over the world, and as I have only one minute and that 
time will be too short to permit me to read this article, I am 
going to ask unanimous consent that I may extend my remarks 
in the RecorpD by incorporating this short article as a part of 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by in- 
serting the article mentioned. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The article is as follows: 
the Commerce and Commercial 

Jan. 12, 1914.) 
FORSTMANN-HUFFMANN SELL AMERICAN GOODS IN PARIS—-EXPORTS DUE TO 

SUPERIOR DESIGNS AND CONSTRUCTIONS—CURIOUS CONTRAST OF TWO 

PASSAIC DRESS-GOODS COMPANIES—ONE ESTABLISHES AN IMPORTING 

BRANCH, THE OTHER TAKES SUBSTANTIAL ORDERS FROM PARIS JOBBERS. 

For the first time in the history of the United States orders for 
domestic dress fabrics hare been placed in a substantial way by French 
purchasers. The business booked is on novelties for the fall 1914 sea- 
son, and the fact that the buyers have to pay a tariff duty, in addition 
to the costs of the cloths. is pretty good evidence that the materials 
bespoken possess certain superior qualities of design and construction 
not found in any fabrics of similar grade shown by continental mills. 

This notable accomplishment has been achieved by the Forstmann & 
Huffmann Co., of Passaic, N. J., and the goods have been sold to 
leading, old-established Paris wholesale houses, so that it is reasonable 


to suppose they will be found in the hands of the best European trade 
long before the next autumn season arrives. 

Following closely on the announcement that the Botany Worsted 
Mills had entered the importing field, the export business developed by 
the Forstmann & Huffmann Co. is peculiarly interesting. These mills 
stand on adjoining properties. They have the same manufacturing 
facilities. Land, power, !abor, wool, dyestuffs, etc., cost as much to 
one as to the other; yet while one of these great plants finds it ex- 
pedient to broaden its foreign connections and start importing goods in 
a large way, the other demonstrates that under present tariff condi- 
tions it is possible for an organization of the highest efficiency with 
up-to-date equipment and ideas to go to Paris and beat the world in a 
field of manufacturing that has heretofore been considered securely in 
the hands of European producers. 

This instance, however, is not the only one that can be cited to show 
the different attitudes domestic woolen manufacturers have assumed 
since the provisions of the Underwood-Simmons bill became known, 
Some are convinced. thai importations are not going to hurt their 
particular products. while the majayity are positive their interests are 


[From Journal of Bulletin, Monday, 
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going to suffer severely. While the spring 1914 season is considered 
secure because of the lateness of the date on which the new tariff bill 
became operative, competition of a harmful character ‘from abroad j 
expected to be felt during the next fall season. . a 

Originality of ideas in styling, coupled with the finest workmanshi 
were the factors that won the authoritative foreign market for hist 
novelty dress goods made in the United States. It was not prices, 
because the goods disposed of are the costliest ever made here Te 
sell goods in Paris where, according to common opinion, practically al 
that is attractive in textiles for women’s wear originates, is an echenn 
ment which few familiar with conditions on this side of the water here: 
tofore thought possible. Reports that efforts were being made () 
introduce domestic dress fabrics in France were noised about the rl. 
are ee rot aes those pare this business experiment 

nsider »yrudent to discuss em c air pls 
fully ‘matured. I t atter until their plans haq 

Now that a foothold has been secured and business is coming forward 
in a way that is up to the most sanguine expectations of those who 
originated this selling campaign, it can be stated that very substantial 
initial orders of novelty dress fabrics have been given by leading job 
bing concerns in Paris, and that the indications point to a satisfacior, 
repeat order business during the coming year. — 

This invasion of the French market was conceived by Julius Forst 
mann, of the Forstmann & Huffmann Co. It was not undertaken for 
the purpose of finding an outlet for the surplus products of the com: 
pany’s mills, as is so often the case with manufacturers of other king 
of mill and factory products when the home demand slackens. Tho mills 
of this corporation are under engagement for the entire spring 1914 
season. Every spindle is running overtime in both the Passaic and 
Garfield plants, and most of the looms have to be run overtime in order 
to take care of the dress-goods business that has been booked for sprinc 
delivery. apEing 

The motive that impelled the Furstmann & Huffmann Co. to seck 
foreign markets was to prove that dress goods could be made in the 
United States superior to any made in Europe, knowing that excellence 
of quality and originality of design would force the discriminating 
French buyers to recognize the superior merit of these fabrics and thus 
demonstrate the universality of the prestige already enjoyed by these 
manufacturers in the American market. : 7 ; 

Ordinary staples can not be marketed abroad, as the high labor cost 
in this country precludes the possibility of competing with foreign 
makers of goods of this description. The goods sold for export are 
novelties of the finest quality and, aside from their originality of design, 
they are made of the very best raw materials, . 

All of these novelties differ materially from anything ever shown. 
and, while the styles are confined to the purchasers for distribution in 
Europe. American buyers will be able to obtain the same patterns and 
qualities when the fall 1914 lines are opened, which, as we understand, 
will be some time next month. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentle 
man from New York to conclude his time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the cen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. LAnetry]. [{Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have always claimed to be 
a tolerably liberal-minded Republican. I do not wish to be un- 
fair to the Democratic Party—— 

SrveRAL MEMBERS (on.the Democratic side). No! 

Mr. LANGLEY. Later on in this session I shall perkaps ask 
the indulgence of the House for the purpose of showing the 
effect, good or bad, which this new tariff law has had upon the 
people and the industries of my State and district. Some ref- 
erence has been made here to-day to the Democratic promise to 
reduce the high cost of living. I am willing to give the Demo 
crats a fair chanee and a little further extension of time in 
which to redeem that promise to the people. That is one of the 
reasons why I do not wish to discuss the question fully now 
I want to say in passing, however, that they have not done it 
yet, so far as prices to the consumers in my district are con- 
cerned. The gentleman from Tlinois [Mr. Fowrerr] says that 
the coal operations in his district are running full time and are 
prospering, and that the people of his State are prosperous and 
happy. Mr. Chairman, there are many coal operations in ily 
district. Before this Underwood tariff bill went into effect the) 
were working all the men they could get and were even sendin 
out agents to other parts of the country to get additional men. 
Now many have closed out and others have curtailed their 
output, and hundreds of the men are leaving. Whether that 
is the result of this tariff law I do not know. | shall “4 
vestigate and try to inform the House later. I am even > 
eral enough to give the Democratic Party credit tor ae 
taken a step in the direction of redeeming its promise to Te + 
the high cost of living so far at least as one item !s coueee 
although it was apparently necessary for them to merge re 
jobs of a good many people in order to bring that about. - 
here an article published a few days ago ina leading ent 
of the country, the Washington Post. You genticmen = a 
side have said that we quote Republican DEW EpE Ors eek ; 
This paper, I believe, is classed as independent, but it a 2 
and managed by a distinguished Democrat, the ae . mare at 
McLean, of Ohio. This article, which I shall ask — eae 
the Clerk’s desk in my time, indicates ee tne = one of 
Party has redeemed its promise to reduce <1° ome soup in 
living, at least to the extent of reducing the ai peer oat 
the city of Chicago from 10 to 2 cents a bow!. [Laug 
applause on the Republican side.}- 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the 


article desired. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
vp BY HUNGRY MEN—CHICAGO CAFES INVADED AND FOOD DEMANDED—. 
A UREAK IN UPON REVELERS—UNEMPLOYED ALSO PARADE STREPTS, SMASH 

WINDOWS, AND PUNCTURE AUTOMOBILE TIRES—‘‘ WE WANT WORK, NOT 

CHARITY,” MOTTO ON THEIR BANNER-——-HOTEL FOR HOMELESS OPENED 

) FILLED IN TWO HOURS, 

eect CHICAGO, January 1. 

Entering restaurants and demanding food, breaking windows, and 
juncturing automobile tires, a crowd of meaty 500 unemployed men 
parly this morning marched through Chicago’s business district. They 
furnished a strange contrast to New Year revelers who were leaving 
the cafés and restaurants. 


The men marched in State Street four abreast, earrying a banner 
which read, “ We demand work, not charity. 

The army halted cars and cried to peoccnasts that they wanted 
work. At Van Buren Street the police halted the marchers, but they 


soon re-formed their line farther down the street. ; 
~ «Hey, you bums, what’s up?” shouted a pedestrian from the curb. 
“You are drunk and we are hungry,” replied one of the leaders. 
The band finally broke up into small groups. 
OPEN HOTEL FOR UNEMPLOYED. 
The Rufus F. Dawes Hotel, Chicago’s first endowed home for un- 


employed men, was thrown open to-night, and two hours later its 
capacity of 305 guests was reached. 
In midafternoon a small knot of men gathered in front of the new 


building. They formed two lines of ragged humanity, which grew 
until it extended for a block in either direction. There were more 
than a hundred in line when the last bed was taken. 

The doors were opened by Charles G. Dawes, former Comptroller of 
. Currency, who built the hotel as a memorial to his son, who was 
ested in sociological work, ‘The junior Dawes was drowned more 
a year ago. 






FOOD AT SMALL PRICES. 

Before retiring each guest was required to bathe and was gives a 
nightdress and slippers. Clothing of the lodgers was placed in steel 
lockers, Which were superheated to destroy all life. A bed and a bath 
are furnished for a nickel, and there are rooms for a dime for more 
particular guests. A bowl of soup may be obtained for 2 cents, pie for 
3 cents, coffee for 2 cents, and rolls for 1 cent. 

Mr. Dawes and his daughter sat before the fireplace in the lobby 
and listened for several hours to stories of fruitless job hunting. Over 
the fireplace was a large flag with the inscription, “ Don’t give up the 
ship.” It was made by Miss Hattie Stewart, granddaughter of Mar- 
garet F. Stewart, who made the original historic fag. and donated by 
J. L. Pelton, of Erie, Pa. The hotel is three stories high and was 
erected at a cost of $100,000, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I see my time is up, but I 
want to say, in concluding, that I commend this statement of 
facts, which stands uncontroverted, to the prayerful consideration 
of the distinguished gentleman from Illinois who spoke so fer- 
vidly and eloquently a few moments ago about the happiness 
and prosperity which he says exists in his State. 

Mr. PAYNE, Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, at a later date in this session 
I expect to discuss the farmers’ condition under the new legisla- 
tion, I hear it stated on the floor of this House that the farmers 
are in a better condition than they have been for a long time. 
There are two facts to which I desire to call attention. One is 
the multiplied number of idle freight cars which are accounted 
for to some extent by active foreign steamships which are bring- 
ing multiplied millions of meat products into the United States 
Irom Argentine, and another is the multiplied millions of wheat 
and multiplied millions of corn from abroad will account for the 
fact in part. And I want to answer the challenge to the au- 
thority of Republican papers and the apparent demand for 
Democratic authority. Out in my State under the droppings 
of our State capitol, out upon Fairview is one of the fairest, 
finest farms in our splendid State. Last summer, while the 
helds of that farm were golden with grain and emerald with 
: falfa, the highest Democratic authority in the United States 
testified to the condition of farm prosperity, or the lack of it, in 
our State. it was following the passage by the House of the 
\ariff bill which is the basis for all of this discussion. 

And he, who is the Secretary of State, grand old farmer that 

v< iS, of Iny State, deliberately declared to the American people 

‘4 discussion at that time that his farm in Nebraska, whose 
wean and fertility my language can not paint, was a liability 
ye a tt asset. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 


Maining? 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has four minutes. 


oe en ik. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
on CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


aan Tecognized for four minutes. 
m “ty RKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I wish to re- 
Georgia in i moment to the statement of my friend from 
heave en iige Hampwiex}—and it is the only one that I have 
Serious not ‘side of the House that I believe is worthy of any 
travagance 7 or Contradiction. There is a great deal of ex- 
but when, _2clieve, om both sides in discussions of this kind ; 
Georg, ' 4 sentleman of the standing of the gentleman from 
sa makes the statement that it has been found to be an 
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actual condition that business men in the city of Pittsburgh 
are turning down orders in the course of their business in 
order to justify them in keeping up a wail and a cry of “hard 
times” and a continued criticism of the present administra- 
tion I think the gentleman and the man who gave him the in- 
formation do themselves a very great injustice. 

The fact of the matter, Mr. Chairman, is this: That at no 
time in the history of western Pennsylvania has there been a 
keener disposition on the part of men of all political parties 
to discard politics, to encourage business, and to aid the Presi- 
dent of the United States in doing his full duty in the premises. 
I have heard uncounted remarks of that character from men 
of every type, from men of every political faith, regardless of 
whether they believe in the same principles as Woodrow Wilson 
or whether they entertain contrary views. Bankers, manu- 
facturers, and men in every walk of commercial life and every 
branch of commercial industry have concluded that, good or 
bad, wise or unwise, they would rather see the name of Oscar 
W. UNpERWoop attached to a bill that would give prosperity 
to this country than see it attached to one that would bring 
adversity upon it. [Applause.] And there is not a disposition 
on the part of any man in any line of industry that I have 
found in any place that is willfully or unjustly placing obstacles 
in the way of the present administration. What good would it 
do us in Pittsburgh to close down our mills or turn men out 
of lucrative employment merely for the purpose of justifying 
criticism of the Democratic Party? The country has long since 
passed that stage. Men are broader minded on that subject 
to-day than they ever were before, and it is my belief that men 
of every type in the political world who are worthy of the 
confidence of their fellow men are to-day hoping and praying 
and working for the success rather than for the failure of 
the laws that have been placed on the statute books by this 
administration regardless of whether those laws in their miuds 
are wise or unwise. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I will yield to the gentleman, 
if I have time. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If that statement be true—and I have no 
doubt the gentleman believes it to be true—how can you recon- 
cile it with the statements just made by a number of your col- 
leagues to-day who preach adversity? If there was a moving- 
picture apparatus to catch their facial expressions and a device 
for registering their vocal intonations, it would appear that 
these gentlemen evidently desire disaster and demoralization. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I can not reconcile myself to 
the belief—— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am sure the gentleman can not—— 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. That they are willfully paint- 
ing a picture that they believe did not exist in this country. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
further? There is no measure now pending—— 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman from Ala- 
bama {Mr. UNpEerwoop] will give me time, I shall be glad to 
answer the gentleman. I do not believe the gentlemen on this 
side of the House are making unfounded statements regarding a 
cessation of industry. I am neither repeating nor disputing 
their arguments, but I do dispute the statement of the gentle- 
man from Georgfa regarding Pittsburgh business men. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may print in the Recorp a newspaper clipping con- 
taining a speech by Mr. John Wanamaker, in connection with 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Un- 
DERWOOD] asks unanimous consent to print a newspaper clipping 
in connection with his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have heard birds of ill 
omen croaking for many months, and I have not stopped to re- 
ply, because I knew that the reply was of itself coming from a 
majority of the people. 

The Democratic Party came into power last March with very 
disturbed business conditions growing out of mismanagement of 
political affairs at the hands of our opponents. Naturally, the 
great business interests of the country wanted to know what the 
new administration would do in reference to the handling of 
business questions before they entered upon new enterprises and 
the development of new business. The Democratic Party had 
been out of power for more than 16 years. New men were to 
take hold of the wheels of the Government, and it was perfectly 
natural that business enterprise would halt and wait to see the 
result of party action. But the Democratic Party to-day has 
achieved for the American people greater constructive legisla- 
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tion than any party has accomplished in the same time hereto- 
fore in the history of our Government. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

We lave accomplished results. that our opponents on that 
side of the House struggled for years to accomplish. They 
gave their pledges to the American people thaf they would 
accomplish them, and yet term after term of Congress and ad- 


ministration after admivistration went by, only to have those | 


promises redeemed in the political bankruptcy court. As far 


as I ean tell, every indication points to-day net only to good} 


times but to unusually prosperous times within the next year. 

Gentlemen have quoted figures for the iron and steel dis- 
tricts. I happen to represent a great iron and steel distriet 
myself, and I want to say that practically everything that is 
made in that district has been placed upon the free list. We 
have not received very high prices in the last few months for 
our commodities, but the mills, furnaces, and factories. have 
been running, and have been employing their labor; and only 
recently, since the Christmas holidays, I have seen in one of 
the papers—and T have no doubt it is true—that one of the 
great manufacturing concerns in that country has put its men 
to work on doutle sbifts, so that they can duplicate the ordi- 
nary production of the mills. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington rose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. [I do not wish to be interrupted. 

Now, about the mills in the Pittsburgh district. Of course, 
I recognize the fact—and I do not. say it facetiously—that the 
Pittsburgh district can not compete under the same conditions 
that the Birmingham district can; but the Pittsburgh. district 
is one of the great iron and steel producing districts im this 
country, and to-day the business of that district is improving 
largely. I hold in my hand the Cleveland Plain Dealer of Mon- 
day, January 12, 1914, which contains a telegram from. Pitts- 
burgh that says: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Monday, Jan. 12, 1914.] 
STEEL MILLS OPEN, 50,000 GET WORK—THIRTY FURNACES. L¥ PITTSBURGH 

DISTRICT TO START TO FILL 125,000 TONS ORDERS—SITUATION BACK TO 

NORMAL AND BIDS FAIR TO BE EVEN BETTER. 

PrIrrsBUuRGH, January 11. 

More than 50,000 men who have been idle for from one to three 
months. will be reemployed before the end of this week in: the Pitts- 
burgh district. Steel orders aggregating 125,000 tons have been: landed. 

The Carnegie Steel Co, in the week just past placed orders for 82,000 
tons: the bulk of the remainder went to the Jones & Laughlin Co. 
Smailer companies received lesser orders. 

Furnaces at practically alb the works are undergoing, repairs. Many 
workmen éither laid off or placed on part time have been engaged in 
the preliminary work of repairing furnaces. Other skilled and un- 
skilled workmen who have been employed at haif and three 
time will be placed on fnll time, some by the end of this week and 
nearly all by the end of this month. 

Industrial conditions in the Pittsburgh district are already approach- 
ing normal; and, according to officials, conditions before oes will 
be better than at any time since the business depression in 1907. 

Rock bottom has been reached in sheet and tin plate prices. The 
American Steet & Tin Plate Co. has withdrawn quotations and tits 
week will announce am: advance. This company has resumed opera- 
tion in plants at Newcastle and Farrell, which were. elosed, and hone 
resumed full-time operation in plants which were working part time. 

The announcement that the Pittsburgh Sheet & Tin Pilate Co. will 
construct four new hot mills at its works in Marietta, Ohio, and that 
the Follansbee company will add new mills to its works at FPollansbee, 
W. Va., are further indications of improvement in conditions in this 
part of the country. 

Expansion of open-hearth plant capacities is a marked feature of the 


week. 
in operation are: Allegheny Steel Co., 1; 


The furnaces placed 
American Sheet & Tin Plate €o., 2; Brier Hill Steel €o., 2’: Carnegfe 


Steel Co., 16; La Belle Iron Works, 1; Republic fron & Steel Ca, 2: 


and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 6. The total yearly capacity 
of these mills is 2,008,000 tons. E j 2 , ¥ 


oe eo adil . 
or under contract at the pe 1914 ‘are? Pristanen ernebie 
Steel, two furnaces of 60 tons capacity each; Leetonia Steel €o., two 
a Som each; and Follansbee Bros. Co., two with 60 tons capacity 

Now, that is a newspaper clipping, but. I have ne doubt that it 
correctly states the fact. There would be no: reason for it to 
state an untruth or to misinterpret the situation: 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I do not yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I just want to say that 
there is a dispatch. this morning contradicting that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, Chairman, I hope the Chair will 
see that the gentleman from Washington obeys the rules. of the 
House. 

The CHATRMAN., 
to the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Chairman, our friends on that 
side of the House may neb accept Democratic authority,. but 
there are certain great merchants in this country whose stand 
ing in the Republican. Party. as. politicians. and. whese s 
before the country as. business men ean not be questioned, I 
hold in my hand a speech delivered: by Mr. Johm Wanamaker he- 
fore the president, directors, and members of the Union League 


The gentleman from Alabama is entitled 
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jin Philadelphia on January 1, 1914. By leave of the 

will insert the entire speech in the Recorp, and I cal] mom : 
lar attention to the coneluding sentence- for the benefit of the 
gentlemen on that side, and especially for the benesit of some 
gentlemen from Pennsylvania who are crying “Panic” and 
| proclaiming that there will be hard times for the people f 
America. Here is what Mr. Wanamaker says: si 


It. affords me t pleasure to meet the 
members af the eld historic Unin League of Pijtindelpita ot and 
Day and to speak to you not only in terms of the compliments of 
anny pe te » Soeees ~ a few rn. Zz requested by some of aa 

ers, serious and practical conditt: ». Nation. 0: 
Se Pe of tate pase year one that face the Nation at 

- President, directors, and members of the U 4 ; 
else in the United States is there any cmepeteeaion: ot tah ee 
thoreughly representative of the active, tial citizenshi ry = 
country. From a business. of view, a part of your ioree + ama 
ship covers with a complete network manufacturing interests cp et. 
oldest leading manufacturing center of the United States poo 

I do not presume to to: you as a manufacturer. but no other 
class of men is: as closely ailied. to the user of raw materials who p.. 
duces: merchandise as the commercial men, of whom I am one ai 

I have long been of the opinion that the: rock-bottom foundation of 
business prosperity is the man Tr, coupled with the distributer of 
a ee articles. wwe ships, railroads, nor banking an 

» if any, in me im any c x the chill silenc 
Of mill wheels and fangs Rawemerts tne S0FiBe: the chill silences 
a eeewaltes a change of a long-established tariff bas a disturbing 
ree - plame for oe ‘ 

e Republican Party, long in power, had full noti > back a 
unrest of the people with ontant unnecessarily high: ye oe 
Bert nat deal, Camb, and a the widespread evidences of a deter. 

ce anges. tariff correspo e e eo 
machinery and greater skill of American ——-. Se ee 

Personally [ argued, while in the Cabinet of President Harrison. for 
a moderated tarif—I may an equalizing tariff—along the line of 
the views of Samuel J. Randall, well-known yivania Democrat and 
corre it my aut Pennsy! 

elt it my y a8 2 Pennsylvanian to present the same views at : 
conference upon the tariff plank of the pialtorn: im Chicago at the i 
R —— oF pelts ‘ te 

e day of ju ent came the Republican Party in November, 
1912. Goad Republicans, worn out broken pledaes, sien ® 
punish their party’s deaf, dumb, and blind leadership. They united 
against radiealism and deliberately joined forees witli the Democratic 
Brethren in pamning: over the National Gevernment to Woodrow Wilson, 
who. took office pledged distinctly te two objects of profound interest to 
the business world: 

1. A lowered tariff. 
ot 4 saves of the monetary law, to improve the old banking act af 

a 5 

In less tham one year both these great undertakings have been accom- 
plished. All honor to the: persistent President and the Democratic 
statesmen who have made their word. good! 

Tt is quite too early to pass judgment wifh any certainty on either 
of these laws. Neither manufaeturers nor bankers have as yet crysta- 
lized their views. 

Speaking for myself alone, the: Woedrow Wilsan tariff bill of 1915 is 
a far better bill than either of the Grover Cleveland bills. It is a much 
better bill tham I expected, and I believe it possible for the manvfae- 
turers to adjust themselves to the changed conditions in at least two- 
thirds of the items im the new schedules, 

I do not think that the changes in the tariff schedules have thus far 
affected business seriously. The manufacturers have free wool, whic! 
will help them to some extent. Some of the manufacturers will drop 
certain classes of. goods and: turn their machinery in other directions. 

There has been eonsiderable sacrificing, of stocks in first hands, 
largely because of financial needs not met by banking facilities. (n 
the whole, trade and commerce are in. a fairly healthy condition. There 
is but Mttle ef a epeeniative, nature going om: The assurances of tie 
President. and the Attorney Generai as to the future dealings with tle 
corporations —* under the Sherman Act have done much toward 
— eo) ence. There is not much more room for shrinkages 0 
values. 

The recent failures are not. am index of general trade conditions 
That a period of greater economy has set in in many directions 's 
elearly manifest, attributable, it is believed, to the income tax, whic! 
has reduced the spending money and worked some hardships to bw 
dreds of thousands of people whose living is thereby affected, espec'a'') 
such as are under salaries. ia) 'teved 

The question arises, if industries and active labor are to be ft ~ 
whether it would not be fair to tax the idle and nonprodueing class 

Phe. crux. of: existing, business: conditions is to be found in the wou 
tary legislation, finance 

ongress and the President have ordained a new system of [0 : an 
The measure is complex and: almost beyond the comprehension of 
ordinary layman er trader who. has net studied finance. 

I have never believed .that it was a 
of any Government to conduct a banking 
except im time of war: tel raining 

Banking is a science and requires men with years of sp ae 4 i 
and expert knowledge. Many of the banks that have not ae inex 
this and other countries have Been managed by speculators wri. 
perienced bankers, There: are large central banks in care comment 
that are successful, but they are not managed by the Ge 
Their directing forces are the bankers and_ merchanis. + the Bank of 

The Bank of England, the Bank of Reichbank, 2” - though 
Netherlands (which is 


vo ltye 
reroga 


roper function or pretos oe 
siness, directly or indirect'y, 


robably the best organized central bank, . oe 
not as large as others. in. Burope to-day) are not in any Ww) saperr! 
by their respective Governments. . jelteate engines 

Credit and banking are the two most sensitive and de" wrairs of 2 
of commence, and the placing of the management of the aban iii) 
bank. or banks, affecting: enedit. (as is. provided in the (lassOWer oy: 

iy in the hands of Government officials, no matter Mon) vrone. 

eonsetentious they may be, is experimental, dangerous, 22 

Im my mmbic ogiion, the needlessix casts oir. Nation me 
Soeren no osen ont ae o so heavy and rough that none DU 
most skillful, experienced navigators can steer the slip. 


the successtul 
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Now that the bill is a law there is nothing to be gained by pulling 
it to pieces. The bill, as passed, is a vast improvement upon the 
original bill. 1 believe it workable, but not by amateurs. 

i do not believe that as much power is given to any other Govern- 
ment board as there in this new bill for the administration of the 
finances of the 96,000,000 of our people. 

4 stupendous responsibility rests upon the President in selecting men 
for the Federal reserve banks, in addition to the two ex officio members, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency. 

They must be men of much more standing than retired millionaires— 
men of not only high character, broad knowledge of affairs, and spe- 
cially of banking, commerce, and the ever-changing conditions of 
urhes should be men ouennes not only the confidence of our own 
countrymen but of the banking and business world abroad. The cables 
and fast ships have tied all the countries close together. 

The tremendous power and responsibility resting in this board will 
enable it to hold in its hands the weal or woe of the American people, 
and therefore it must be kept absolutely free from the slightest taint 
of politics of any kind, good or bad. 

The safety of business depends wholly upon the working out of this 
pill in guarding the reserves of the commercial banks of the country. 
Much patience and assistance must be afforded by the public. 

The least that every good citizen and the publishers of newspapers 
can do is to abstain from criticism and partisanship in discussing a 
il] enacted in good faith after long ony | by many capable men. 

‘9 get it into successful operation is the paramount duty, and the 
President and his official staff should not be hindered by the chatter of 
ionorance or by the constitutional whiners or whimperers nor by 
political or polemic slanderers. 

It takes time for — to get accustomed to write the new 
igures of the new year in dating their letters and their checks, and it 
will take considerable time to safely change over the monetary affairs 
of a great Nation. 

The man who sees nothing but disaster ahead is not a true Amer- 
ican. If he brings a fresh bushel of doubts every morning, he is a 
nestilence maker, For myself, I am free to say that I will put such a 
man outside of my door to carry his infection to the winds. The 
breeders of panic ought to be deported. 

| have no fear of any serious unsettlement of business or of any 
long disturbance of prosperity. 

in a word, we have lots of room in this country for courage, energy. 
and enterprise, but there is no room or reason for a panic. What the 
President wants and the country wants are men—strong men, unselfish 
and broad visioned, able men—to help him and his Cabinet to lead 
the way. 

The motto for the new year is “ Don’t be blue.” 

If you and I are not blue, we can not make another man blue. This 
country is too large and strong and so wondrously wealthy that its 
citizens may safely write in their new year’s resolution this year that 
there shall be no business panic in 1914. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, that statement comes from a man who was Postmaster 
General of the United States under a Republican administra- 
tion, a man whose Republican faith can not be doubted by any- 
one, a man whose great business interests bring him in intimate 
contact with the great heartbeat of the American people. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him if it 
brings him into intimate contact with the customs frauds of the 
country? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not yield. I did not intend to re- 
flect on a Republican administration in reference to those mat- 
ters, but if the gentleman from New York [Mr. PayNe] desires 
to do so I will allow it to stand in the Recorp. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I say to these birds of ill omen who 
want to preach disaster and ruin to the American people, hop- 
ing that it may bring their party back into power, there is no 
such condition existing in America to-day as the conditions that 
existed in 1907. This country, of necessity, will pass through 
eras of great prosperity and will pass through eras of industrial 
depression. The industrial depression from which we are 
emerging to-day is not a matter that was born within the ad- 
lunistration of Woodrow Wilson. The industrial depression from 
which we have been suffering has existed for more than a year. 
It existed before the last presidential election; but the passage 
of a tariff bill on a safe and sound basis, a tariff bill that 
works justice to the American consumer and yet at the same 
Ume does not destroy any great industry in this country, will 
bring about an era of great industry and plenty in the country. 
Knowing that this question of tariff taxation shall not longer 
hen tal of politics, that business interests will adjust 
Memsel ves to the new conditions, and that the currency bill 
will supply the immediate money to carry on their business, I 
iredict that before the coming elections next fall there will be 
fe ee of the great business interests of this country 
hey vt but the croakers who preach hard times and bad busi- 
Pe to shame, and will be such a revival that the whole coun- 
Aplanes vtove of the action of this administration. [Loud 
— on the Democratic side.] 
ans HAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 
rn time has expired. . 
thishine MOLE. Mr. Chairman, the Clerk was cut off from 
eae reading of the article in my time, and I ask unani- 

The pape extend my remarks in the Recorp. 
teen. ont ATRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky asks unan- 
Means to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 





There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
oom to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 

on? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the resolution for 
amendment. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
— my remarks in the Rrecorp on the subject under discus- 
sion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise and report the resolution to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Houston, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration House resolution 
340, and had instructed him to report the same back to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to call up the Senate joint resolution No. 5. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to call up Senate joint resolution No. 5. 

Mr. PAYNE. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Georgia if he wishes to 
do anything more than to debate the proposition this afternoon. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I will say to the gentleman that 
general debate has been concluded and the resolution will be 
before the committee under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I understand that no agree- 
ment was made as to the conclusion of general debate. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. The gentleman from Wisconsin is 
mistaken. The Recorp of December 11 will show this: 

The CHAIRMAN. No one else desiring to participate in general debate, 
the Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not the Senate joint resolution the un- 
finished business now before the House? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. PAYNE. I make no objection to calling it up if that is 
what the gentleman is after. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, in one sense it is unfinished busi- 
ness, but not in the technical sense that it is privileged. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is true, Mr. Speaker, but nothing else 
before the House has any privilege at this time. 

The SPEAKER. If the previous question had been ordered 
on this or any other proposition it would have the right to be 
taken up then and there, unless the House adjourns. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understand this resolu- 
tion went over in the usual course and can only be reached by a 
motion after one hour has been consumed in the call of commit- 
tees or by unanimous consent, and the gentleman from Georgia 
has asked unanimous consent to take it up. 
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Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I hope there will be 
no objection raised. The resolution has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

The SPEAKER. In order to refresh the memory of Members, 
the Chair will state that there are two calis of committees, one 
on Wednesday, when you can take up bills from either calendar, 
and the other the ordinary call, when you have got threagh 
with the business on the Speaker's table. and on that eall you 
can take up only bills on the House Calendar. This Senate joint 
resolution No. 5 is on the Union Calendar. The only way the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Hueres] can get it up, except by 
unanimous consent, as the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Un- 
DERWooD] stated, is to wait until this call has proceeded 60 min- 
utes or is exhausted, and then move to go into Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have no opposition to the consideration of the resolution. 
I simply made my parliamentary inquiry because I was of the 
opinion, and I am still of the opinion, that under the rules this 
is the unfinished business which comes before the calling of the 
committees, and therefore it is the business before the House, 
because there is no other privileged business before the House. 
I have no objection te having it come up in this way, however. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the purpose of further considering 
Senate joint resolution 5, providing for the appointment of a 
commission to consider the needs and report a plan for national 
aid to vocational education. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of Senate joint resolution 5, with Mr. Moon in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first section of the resolution having | 
been read, it is open for amendment. 

HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I send to the 
Clerk’s desk an amendment which is unanimously offered by the 
committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, should not 
read by paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already st*ted that the 
first section of the resolution has already been read for amend- 
ment. Amendments are in order to that section at this time 
The Clerk will report the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ nine,” strike out the word “ men.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read <> follows: 

Page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out the words “not later than.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “ next,” insert 
as practicable.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will now report the amendment 
just sent to the desk by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

nend paragraph 1 by striking out the word “‘ men,” after the word 
ine,” in line 4, and beginning after the words “to consider the,” in 

» 5, strike out the remainder of line 5 and the words “than Decem- 

’ in Hne 6, and substitute in lieu thereof the following: “ Subject 
of national aid for vocational education and report their findings and 
recommendations April”; and in line 6, beginning after “ first next,” 
strike out the remainder of the line and all of line 7 and substitute in 
lieu thereof the following: “Or as soon thereafter as practicable,” so 
that the first paragraph as amended will read: 

Resolwed by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
St : of America in Congress assembled, That the President of fhe 
United States is hereby authorized to appoint a commission consisting 
of nine, whose duty it shall be to consider the subject of national aid for 
¥ tional education and report their findings and recommendations 
April 1 next, or as soon thereafter as practicable.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


\Ir 


Mr. 


he resolution be 


“or as soon thereafter 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


” 


. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am epposed to the amend- 
ment as it now reads, or to that part of the amendment which 
makes indefinite the time when the commission shall report. 
The amendment sets forth the statement that they are required 
to report by the ist of next April, and then it goes on to ex- 
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tend the time by saying, “ Or as soon thereafter as practicable.” 
That means that nobody on earth can tell when the report wil! 
be submitted. If there is to be any advantage in any report 
ade by the commission to be appointed by the President ‘that 
advantage ought to be obtainable at the earliest date possible 
if it is believed by the committee recommending the adoption 
of this resolution that it is possible to report by the ia ct 
April, why not say so? There is plenty of opportunity to ont 
ail the information they need between now and the Ist “ot 
April. I believe we could get just as good resuits from the 
Committee on Edueation without the expenditure of any money 
whatever as we can get through a commission to be Appointed 
by the President, and the expenditure of $15,000, which this 
resolution provides for. Bat if it is believed by the House to 
be wise to pass such a resolution as this and to have the ip. 
formation placed in the possession of the House whic) it is 
believed such a commission can obtain, I think we ought to have 
it as soon as possible. I thefefore move to amend the amend 
ment by striking out the words “or as soon thereafter as pr 
ticable.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. ‘ 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I want to ask the gentleman from LIilinois 
if he knows that several of the House committees have given 
hearings on this subject, either the Committee on Education 
or the Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. MADDEN, I understand the Committee on Education 
has had the matter under consideration and that they have 
taken a lot of testimony, which if properly compiled and re. 
ported would give all the information which this commission 
when appointed will be able to give. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And is it not a fact that the provision 
in the Lever bill of last year regarding vocational education 
was based upon information secured by those hearings to which 
the gentleman refers? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly; of course. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the words “as soon thereafter as possible.” 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to 
the gentleman it is the purpose of the Committee on Education 
te reach that and reach a report at the very earliest possible 
moment, but we believed the limit of time should be placed ina 
April next or as soon thereafter as possible. My opinion and 
the opinion of that committee is that when that commission is 
appointed they will make the report at the very earliest possi- 
ble moment, but I do not believe that we ought to confine it to 
a very short time, because they may not be able to complete it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, let us have some definite time. 

Mr. HUGHES ef Georgia. We have the definite time fixed at 
the ist of April next, and if it is absolutely impossible to com- 
plete it in that time they are to report aS soon thereafter as pos- 
sible. 


Mr. MADDEN. But the gentleman admits that although he 
believes the report should be made by the ist of April, that 
there is a bare possibility it will not be, and so the provision for 
an indefinite extension of time. “As soon thereafter as poss 
ble” might be 2 years or it might be 10. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. What time would the gentleman 
suggest? Li 

Mr. MADDEN. I would make it between the ist and the 30th 
of April—say, not later than the 30th of April. 2 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. The gentleman would make the 
limit the 30th ef April? : 

Mr. MADDEN. As soon thereafter as possible, but not later 
than April 30. ; ie ai 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. . I will say this, without consulting 
the committee, we are anxious to conclude this at the et 
possible moment, and I apprehend it could be concluded June ‘ 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, make it not later than the Ist of nex 
July, but let us have it definite. Ps 

Mr, HUGHES of Georgia. That might carry it over. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let us have the life of the commuss 
so that they can not continue ep forever. half of 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I think I can say, on be 
the committee, we can accept June 1. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will offer tha 
I will be glad to support the resolution; otherw 
do it. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard for & ber 
moments, not to exceed five minutes, and that 1 od the 
in regard to the several hearings that have been raing voor 
information that is now before the country wien I was 
tional education. Seven or eight years 250 0 tj ication, 
a pioneer on the subject. of vocational industrial he 
having introduced a bill along that line, I thinks ie gor 
1905. Hearings were not obtained before the 


ac- 


ion fixed, 


that amendment, 
ise I can not 
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several years, although the subject was pretty generally dis- 
cussed in every State in the Union. I myself perhaps have 
spoken in 12 or 15 States on the subject. Thereafter, year after 
vear, the same bill, which is really the Page bill in the Senate, 
was introduced and laid before the Committee on Agriculture. 
Repeated attempts were made by me to have hearings, and I 
think during the year 1909 or 1910 a hearing of one day was 
granted, and now the hearings are contained in a pamphlet of 
perhaps 30 or 40 pages. Following that, the same bill in sub- 
stance was introduced by Senator Dolliver in the Senate. It 
was then called the Dolliver-Davis or Davis-Dolliver bill, and 
extensive hearings were had in the Senate extending several 
woeks, I myself was present at some of those hearings. The 
pill was on the verge, so to speak, of passage when Senator 
Dolliver died. The matter then rested in abeyance for a year, 
or until Senator Page took the matter up in the Senate, and I 
am informed that quite extensive hearings were had along this 
general line. 

“Mr. Chairman, those bills cover the entire subject of voca- 
tional education, including the substance of the particular bill of 
my friend from South Carolina [Mr. Lever}. 

‘Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe that this is one of the most 
important subjects pending before the American people, and one 
in which they are more interested, or as much interested, as any 
subject that now engrosses the attention of this Congress. The 
press and the people of each State of the Union are alive to 
the necessity of having some system of vocational education, 
and they know the kind and character needed. 

It is now only a question of putting a bill into proper form for 
adoption by the two branches of Congress. I believe that the 
Committee on Education, aided by those hearings, have the 
knowledge requisite to formulate a bill that should pass the 
Congress, and I believe would pass quickly if presented. 

I agree with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] that 
there ought to be a time limit set for report of the proposed 
commission, and that as soon as possible. I believe that the 
lst of next April is time enough, and if that is not time enough 
then make it May. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Manprn] 
now informs me that an agreement is had making it the ist of 
June. I certainly will agree to that, but wish it was sooner. 
I would prefer if it were the ist of May or the ist of April, as 
the resolution now fixes it. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. We accept the amendment of the 
gentleman by striking out “April” and making it “ June.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mavpen] change his amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. Strike out the word “April” and sub- 
stitute the word “ June” and the words “or as soon thereafter 
as practicable.” 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Strike that out? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; strike that out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, let the paragraph be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
ge out al! of lines 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, on page 1, and insert in lieu 

hereof the following: “That the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized to appeint a commission consisting of nine, whose 

a, it shall be to ——— the subject of national aid te vecational 

ucation, and report their findings and recommendations June 1 next.” 

Mr. FESS. It should be “not later than” June 1. 

Mir. HUGHES of Georgia. Yes; “not later than.” 

Mir. DAVIS. Would it net be advisable to say “not later 


than on or before”? 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by in = 
the words “ not later than.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
“ent to the amendment. 


The ‘umendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
the CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ent as amended. 


The ame , 
~ © amendment as amended was agreed to. 


‘t. SMITH of Minnesota. Mer. Chairman, I have an amend- 
heut which I wish to offer. 


aw CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
endment, which the Clerk will repert. 
we Clerk read as follows: 


Strike > all 
te folowing all after the resolving clause and insert im Meu thereof 
“That 9 ‘joint commit shall three 
e tee appoin composed 
Comets of the Senate, to be te b the conaewab of the Senate 
» be decien, Education and Labor, and Taree Members of the House, 
tion, to make (t, u¥ the chairman of the House Committee on Educa- 
cation ands inquiry into the subject of Federal ald in voeational edu- 
. ‘eport not later than Jume 1, 1914; amd for this purpose 


they are authorized, by subcommittee or otherwise, to sit during the 
sessions of or recess of Congress as such times and places as they may 
deem advisable, to send for persons and papers, to administer eaths, to 
summon and compel the attendance of witnesses, and to employ such 
clerical, expert, and stenographic assistance as shall be necessary; and 
to pay the necessary expenses of such inquiry there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of 4 money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $15,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be paid 
out upon the audit and order of the chairman or acting chairman of 
said committees,” 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I very much dis- 
like to take issue with the Committee on Education of this 
House. We all know that we have an excellent committee. I 
believe it could not be surpassed. But. notwithstanding that, 
I do not think we should let the committee dictate to the House 
the policy that the House should pursue. 

If the amendment I have offered does not embody what the 
House thinks ought to be done, why, certainly, the Members wil! 
vote it down. But I believe it is in accord with the wishes of 
the Members of this body. I believe we have had enough com- 
missions appointed for one session of Congress, or at least for a 
time. I think it is time that the 485 Members of this House 
should divide into committees and get first-hand information on 
vital questions. 

I am in favor of vocational education as much as any member 
of the committee, but I am of the opinion that it is the com- 
mittee’s work to make the necessary investigations. 

Gentlemen, what will be the result of the report of this special 
commission, if it is appointed? Nothing more than this: I the 
report is generally approved by the Committee on Educaticn, a 
bill will be drawn without giving that report any serions con- 
sideration ; but if the report happens not to meet the wishes and 
the consensus of opinion of that committee, the report will be 
set aside and the Committee on Education will draw its owu bill 
and bring it before this House. In either case the report wil! 
be disregarded and the bill will be drawn by the committee, and 
the committee will be better prepared to draw a bill when in 
possession of facts obtained by themselves. Why should not 
the investigation be made by the committee, composed of the 
men whose duty it is to inform themselves as to the necessity 
for and requisites of this kind of legislation? I feel that there 
is a principle involved and that the principle is greater than 
the report of the Committee on Edueation. 

My contention, based on previous reports of commissions and 
the common experience of this: House, is that the report of any 
commission that may be appointed will not be worth the paper 
on which it is written, be it either what the Committee on Edu- 
cation think is wise or what the committee think is unwise. 
The committee will give it no consideration in either case. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I am very sure that the com. 
mittee has no desire to dictate to this House what it shall do 
in regard to this matter. I desire to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that this resolution did not originate with 
the House. It comes to us from the Senate, and it comes to us 
with a unanimous report of the committee. It received the 
unanimous action of the United States Senate. It comes to us 
as the result of conference between those men who for years 
have had under consideration the subject of vocational educa- 
tion. It comes to us with the belief on their part that only 
in this way can we make rea] progress in the direction in which 
we are all agreed we ought to go. 

I am very grateful, indeed, for the compliment that has been 
paid the committee; but, gentlemen, we might just as well face 
these facts as they exist. It is utterly impossible for this 
committee to take the time during this busy session of Congress 
to hear the evidence that will be submitted. It is absolutely 
impossible for this committee te go into hearings that wil! lust 
from now until the ist of June, perhaps. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the committee has not the time to con- 
sider this evidence, I should like to know what it wants to get 
it for. 

Mr. TOWNER. For your benefit and for ours. The centle- 
man knows the great difference in the time required to hear 
evidence and to read it after it has been taken. It takes only 
one-fourth or one-tenth of the time to give consideration to the 
printed hearings that it does to hear the evidence. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Does the gentleman think this 
committee could employ experts to secure this information as 
well as the commission could? 

Mr, TOWNER. I do not think so. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. And will not the commission 
use this $15,000 for that purpose? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not think so. If the President of the 
United States selects, as he will, men who are experts in this 
lime of educational work, and if they have these hearings and 
then make their recommendation to the House and to the 
Senate, I am quite sure that that will have very much more 
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effect and be of very much greater value than it otherwise 
would, 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Is it not true that this committee 
could bring before it these gentlemen who are experts on this 
question and get the benefit of their knowledge without dele- 
gating that duty to somebody else? 

Mr, TOWNER. I think so, if they could get the time to 
give to it, and if we could get the cooperation that we desire, 

But let me call your attention again, gentlemen, to the fact 
that if we really want to get this legislation through we must 
consult not only our own desires, but the desires of gentlemen 
at the other end of the Capitol. They desire this commission. 
Now, is it such an unreasonable thing, is it such an extortionate 
amount to ask, that we give $15,000 to defray the expense of a 
commission to consider this matter and to report? Gentlemen 
say we have had enough commissions, but I suggest that if 
there ever was a commission whose appointment could be justi- 
fied this commission ought to be appointed, especially in view 
of the fact that this matter has made more progress during the 
last five years than in the hundred years that preceded it. We 
ought to have the benefit of this knowledge. 

Mr. DAVIS. Does the gentleman know, or does he not know, 
that if the Committee on Education were simply to announce in 
one newspaper in every State in the Union that at a certain time 
and place they would hold hearings upon this subject nearly 
every leading educational man in the United States would wil- 
lingly come before that committee without any expense whatever 
to the committee and be only too anxious and glad to do it vol- 
untarily? If the Committee on Education is too busy, then per- 
haps a commission could take up the task; but what little ex- 
perience I have had, extending over five or six years, has shown 
me that educational men of all branches are only too anxious to 
volunteer. Twenty-five or thirty of them came from many States 
of the Union, some clear from the Pacific coast, upon a simple 
request from me to appear before the Agricultural Committee at 
a certain time and express their views. They came without one 
dollar of expense to us. All the expense that will be required 
will be for the services of a shorthand reporter. You will get 
information galore if you announce that your committee will have 
a hearing, and in less than a week you can get all the added in- 
formation you need to formulate a bill that will be satisfactory 
to the people of the United States. 

Mr. TOWNER. I agree with the gentleman that we could get 
the information, and so can the commission. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wanted to ask the gentleman if it has 
not been called to his attention that there is a very rich and in- 
formative library on this subject; if it is not a fact that since 
vocational education was introduced into Germany by Bismarck 
there has grown up each year a greater number of highly 
scientific and informing books, pamphlets, and magazine articles 
upon this subject which are available to every Member of Con- 
gress, and especially, of course, to the very learned and labori- 
ous committeemen whom we would like to have present to us 
their views upon this subject? 

Mr. TOWNER. I agree with the gentleman and say “yes” 
to his inquiry. There has grown up, especially within the last 
few years, a large accumulation of knowledge on that subject, 
and I think it would be very much better for us if we were 
presented a digest of it, with recommendations in regard to it 
through a commission, than through the committee. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. In regard to the expenditure 
of the money, as I understand, this committee is to be appointed, 
and will not receive any compensation? 

Mr. TOWNER. They are not to receive anything except for 
expenses. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Then the only money they 
would expend would be for the employment of experts, and so 
forth. The thought that occurred to me was why is it that the 
committee of this House and the Senate committee could not 
employ these experts as well as a commission? 

Mr. TOWNER. They certainly could, but the same expense 
would be incurred in either event. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment appropriates $15,000 for that purpose, and it will make no 
difference whether it is expended by a commission or the com- 
mittee. We think it will be better used if the commission uses 
it than if the committee uses it. Mr. Chairman, let me again 
say that we do not really have any pride, so far as the com- 
mittee is concerned, in this resolution. It is not our own; 
we only recommend you to pass it because we believe it will 
further the cause of vocational education. We ask you to pass 
the resolution because we honestly believe, after careful con- 
sideration of all the elements—and they are diverse and com- 
plicated—that this is the best method to secure speedy informa- 
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tion and action on this great subject. We think we can bring 
this about better and can more intelligently act upon the matter 
if this is done. If we did not think so we would not aac 
the recommendation. It is, of course, possible that we are . ie. 
taken, We want to do what is best, and we think that tl a 
best. Gentlemen can form their own conclusion as to whhelt . 
we are right in our conclusions, but in conference With tl = 
who favor the resolution, in conference with those of an om 
body who will have to consider it, in conference wiih thens wie 
have had this subject under consideration and given the 1 at 
thought to it, we agree that this is the best thing to do The 
educators of the United States agree that this is the best thine 
to do. If Congress thinks otherwise, it will act on its jua. 
ment, and I believe it will be a wise conclusion: yt ak an 
time the committee believes honestly and candidly that we 
ought to pass this resolution now and get this matter settied 

Mr. COX and Mr. POWERS rose. 

Mr. Cox was recognized. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamenta ry inquiry 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. a 

Mr. POWERS. I am a member of the Commiiiee on Eduea- 
tion, and I wish to know whether or not I have not the pref. 
erence in recognition? — 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks not under the fie. 
minute rule. ‘ ; 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been said on this 
resolution from the time it was reported. I do not know that 
I can enlighten any member of the committee on the subject 
I can only frankly speak my views on it; and whatever I say 
upon the subject, I am conscientious in what I say. v 

As a rule, I am unalterably opposed to commissions. In my 
judgment, ninety times out of every hundred when you see 
Congress creating a commission, it is nothing in the world but 
a plea of confession and avoidance—a confession that something 
is wrong and a postponement of the day of reckoning, a plea 
on our part that we are unable to deal with the situation. A 
great deal has been said about members of this Committee on 
Education, and I sincerely believe that too much can not be said 
in their behalf. If I understand its make-up, it is composed of 
two as able, learned, intelligent, upright men as walk this 
earth, one from Alabama and the other from Ohio; and there 
sits as a Member of this Congress another professor from the 
State of Ohio. Has it come to pass that these men, presidents 
of colleges, are unable to come upon the floor of the House, come 
from the committee room, and tell us what kind of a bill Con- 
gress ought to pass? What power is there behind this Dill? 
Why, the gentleman from Minnesota well expressed it, in my 
judgment. If there be a universal desire all over this country 
for this kind of legislation, throw the doors of your Committee on 
Education open and invite these men to come in and discuss the 
question. That is the way the tariff bills are made up—simply 
a notice served throughout the papers of the country giving me! 
the right to come and discuss the question before the committee. 
It is the way legislation is framed in committee rooms. Whel 
men are interested, they will come before the committee and dis 
cuss it in the committee room. What power is bebind this legis: 
lation? I want to call the attention of this committee to one 
or two words of this proposed amendment. What are they? 
In it occurs the word “recommendation.” What significance 
does that word carry? Why do they want a recommendation 
from this select committee? I might be wrong in my surmises, 
but, in my judgment and belief, I can see in that word and in 
that phrase the real downright reason of why they are so 
sistent on passing this resolution. Y a 

The proposition now embraced in this resolution is to hav’ 
the President appoint nine persons. The moment the President 
of the United States appoints them, when their recommendation 
comes before the Congress of the United States, it comes bear 
ing in a measure the stamp of approval of the President of a 
United States. Is that the reason why you want 2 recouemen® 
tion to get the authority and power of the President al 
United States to force down the throats of the Members ot" 
House a measure whether we approve it or not’ vas 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question only. i recom: 
Mr. FESS. Is the gentleman afraid to receive the ‘ 
mendation of President Wilson on a measure of this be pound 

Mr. COX. I am not; and I would not propose to Pe i, 
by his recommendation on a question of this eet of this 
cause I believe it is a question that the mem ere question 
House is capable of solving. It is not so med 5 put it is 
of the dollars and cents involved that I object a 
the principle involved in it. Since my members 
House, now covering a period of seven years, 
my hand upon only one commission which, 
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has brought any facts or figures to light, and that was the 
commission which worked out the workmen’s compensation bill, 
a totally new measure in this country. Every other commission 
that I know anything about has, in my judgment, never paid 
five cents on the dollar for the money invested in it. Throw 
open the doors of your Committee on Education, invite these 
educators here, and let them tell the committee what kind 
of legislation they think is needed in this country. Frame up 
your bill and bring it on the floor of the House. 
“phe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
as expired. 
; Mr, BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for two 
minutes, in order that I may have read an editorial as a part of 
my remarks. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment has been ex- 

austed. 

a COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate may be continued for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this amendment shall be continued 
for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have read as a part of my 
remarks the following editorial taken from the Marion (Ohio) 
Star of December 16, 1913, a Republican newspaper, owned by 
Gen. Warren E. Harding, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CRITICIZING THE COMMISSIONS. 


We incline to applaud Congressman SHeRWOOD’s assault on congres- 
sional commissions, and legislative commissions as well. The commis- 
sion business has been overdone. Some are helpful, of course. Many of 
them are makeshifts, through which to ne embarrassing questions. 
Still others are what may be termed tive joy rides. r Ohio 
commission to investigate agricultural conditions abroad was one of the 
last-named class. It was a fine thing for the fellows sent to Europe at 
the public expense, but gives nothing to the public in return. Gen. 
SHERWOOD made a good point when, commen on the 
Commission’s expense account for carr hire to the catacombs near 

nts from these subter- 


Rome, he inquired: “ Did we expect any 
ranean caverns that have been silent in death for 1,000 years?” 
culous charges in the ex- 


Gen, SHERWOOD pointed out several such 
ense accounts of this commission, which seemed unusually frank in 
temizing its bills, though this is not the rule. Usually the irregular 
and unnecessary expenses are cloaked under charges more sa ng to 
the public eye, in case the public ever sees. However, the chief ob 
tion is that they never oon anything of value. We have 
commission after commission, here in Ohio, at enormous expense, and 
rarely has any of them proven worth while. 

The assault of Gen. Saerwoop was inspired by Congressman F'sss's 
prepesal of a commission to javestente vocational education. This is 
ardly a Federal matter. The public schools are home institutions. 


Vocational training is available w the people are willing to 
therefor. We can have it in Ohio, Its value is not to be disputed. 
The problem lies in its expense, which is something the Con- 


gress can not well determine. 

Mr. COX. The above editorial was written by the Hon. Warren 
Harding, Republican candidate for governor of Ohio in 1910. 
Every word contained in it is gospel truth. The real question of 
vocational education is not at issue in this resolution; not at all. 
The sole and only question at issue in it is to spend and 
squander $15,000 of the people’s money—and what for? To 
gin any new facts or new knowledge which can not be gained 
by a study of the question in books to be found in the Con- 
gressional Library? No, Is the Committee on Education 
Willing to accept any measure which may be recommended by 
nine theoretical persons who may be appointed for the purpose 
of studying the question? I hope not, To abdicate their prov- 
ince and yield their opinions on this subject would be to aban- 
Con all principles of legislation, 

The whole matter involved is to settle a controversy between 
‘wo gentlemen at the other end of this Capitol and to settle 
‘t at the expense of the public; and when we get the report 
and the recommendation of these nine wise men, are we pre- 
pared to accept it? I hope not, The theory of it is wrong, and 
it ought not to pass, ' 

-— POWERS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana 
2 it. Cox], in a very vehement speech, a few moments ago in- 
oe What is behind this effort on the part of the Educational 
. multe of this House to postpone legislation on this impor- 
a  eueation. I do not know what the gentleman means to im- 
= y that question. I can tell him, however, what is behind the 
uae of this committee. The thing behind the action of this 
eae submitting this resolution is an effort, if possible, 
of = ‘uficient facts upon which to frame the best character 

eee possible on the question of vocational education. 
mie a only thing that is behind the resolution—seeking 

Another eae which to frame a bill to present to this House. 
sota (Mf 'stinguished gentleman, the gentleman from Minne- 
this Joon SmirH], says that this committee is trying to cram 
a lution down the throat of this House. In reply to that 

ent I desire to state that this committee is not trying to 





cram this resolution down the throat of this House. 
mittee is doing what, in its judgment, ought to be done. 
believe that this is the best way to secure legislation on this im- 
portant question. 
judgment of this House, and we are willing to abide by the 
judgment of this House. 
resolution is unwise and ought not to pass and that the matter 
ought to be referred back to the Committee on Education for 
further reflection and further consideration, then the commit- 
tee will bow to the wisdom of this body on that question. 


not our purpose to try to cram anything down the throat of this 
House. 






















The com- 
We 


We are submitting this resolution to the 


If this House is of opinion that the 


It is 


Another distinguished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] 


said a few moments ago that there was no necessity to postpone 
legislation on this question; that the matter has been up for 
years; that hearings have been had; that the people of the coun- 
try were fully advised upon the character of legislation that it 
wanted. 
guished Members of the body at the other end of the Capitol, 
after many years of consideration and after long hearings, pre- 
sented to that body two educational bills which are essentially 
different. 
what was the proper kind of bill to pass, one being a Demo- 
cratic Member of the Senate, Mr. Suru, and the other a Re- 
publican Member, Mr. Pacer, the authors, respectively, of those 
two bills. 
cation of this House and urged the passage of this resolution, 
making known the fact that they were unable to agree upon 
the character of legislation that ought to be adopted; that the 
Senate had not been able to solve the question; that it did not 
have facts sufficient on which to base wise legislation; and 
both of these men urged the passage of this resolution by this 


I desire to say in response to that that two distin- 


They were unable to come to any conclusion as to 


Those two men came before the Committee on Edu- 


body. 
I want to say that this Committee on Education stands unani- 


mously together on this resolution. There is not a single dis- 


senting voice—— 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 
man yield? 

Mr. POWERS. ‘I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I wish to know if there are any 
facts that a committee appointed by this House can not get 
that a committee appointed by the President could get? 

Mr. POWERS. If the Committee on Education had nothing 
else to do except to hold hearings and devote for months our 
entire time to this matter, we could possibly solve it, at least 
to our own satisfaction, but it is impossible to do it and at the 
same time perform the pressing obligations and duties imposed 
upon us and confided in us as Members of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Under the rule all time for debate upon this amendment has 


expired. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment. After the word “designated” strike 
out all down to the words “to make inquiry ” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “ By the President of the Senate, from the membership of 
the Senate mmittee on Education and Labor, and by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, from the membership of the House Com- 
mittee on Bducation,” so that the amendment as it is proposed to be 

will read: “That a joint committee shall be appointed com- 
posed of three Members of the Senate, to be designated by the President 
of the Senate from the membership of the Senate Committee on Bduca- 
tion and Labor, and three Members of the House, to be designated by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives from the membership of the 
House Committee on Education,” etc. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment to the amendment formally, only for the purpose of get- 
ting the floor. I approve of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota on principle, as I am against the 
creation of special investigating committees by the Congress, 
but, if I were not, I would be opposed to this proposed com- 
mission because, as has been suggested by other Members, there 
is nothing which a commission could learn by investigation 
which a committee of this House could not equally and as 
quickly learn. It is not as if we were about to investigate the 
qualities and character of radium. We are about to investi- 
gate a system of education that has been in vogue in Germany, 
certainly, for 25 or 30 years, and in many cities of this country 
for a number of years. The city which I in part represent— 
Newark—has admirable vocational schools, the success of which 
is proved every day by the fact that they are used as recruiting 
stations by factories such as the Edison factory in my district, 
the Westinghouse factory, the Crocker-Wheeler Co., manufac- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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turing fine electrical apparatus, the Tiffany shop, and various 
other industries of these kinds, which employ these young men 
taken from our yocational schools as rapidly as they can be 
turned out. And in New York, as I am reminded by my col- 
league from New York, Mr. Cantor, there are excellent and 
thoroughly equipped yocational schools. There is nothing about 
this on which experts have not already given their testimony. 

The testimony of very many of the world’s famous experts on 
vocational education can be obtained simply by the trouble of 
crossing the park here and calling for them in the Congressional 
Library. Every phase of this question has been discussed by 
competent experts. I was reading, only the other day, a 
pamphlet upon this wherein it was stated that it is conceded by 
every competent student of industrial growth of nations in the 
last quarter of a century that the surprising and amazing 
growth of Germany’s industry is very largely due to the success 
of the industrial-school system established by Bismarck. There- 
fore I do favor the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, that this matter be investigated by our own com- 
mittee, for the further reason that every Member of this House 
has the utmost confidence in every member of the Committee on 
Education. It is a fact that that committee can, without de- 
voting a great deal of time to the purpose, secure, as I have said, 
competent—yes, expert—testimony in great quantity and of high 
quality, and for that reason I am opposed to the resolution as 
it is reported by the committee and favor the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SmirH]. 

The purpose of the committee resolution is to create an out- 
side commission to determine how Congress can best aid voca- 
tional education in the States. That is a purely legislative func- 
tion and should be performed by a legislative committee. If the 
proposed commission were to examine how vocational schools 
work, they could not do better than visit and study the school 
in Newark. But our own committee could do that as well as 
could an outside commission; and, Mr. Chairman, if our own 
excellent Committee on Education will agree to visit Newark 
and study our schools and our factories, I will agree here that 
they will be welcomed by the city of Newark, they will learn 
much, they will be well entertained, and it will cost the Govern- 
ment nothing. I hope this work will be done by our own com- 
mittee and not by an outside commission. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman, the members of the Committee on 
Education ought not to be unduly sensitive because the mem- 
bership of the House who have observed the delays in legis- 
lating oceasioned by the appointment of commissions are oppos- 
ing this proposition. 

We all know that “delay” is spelled over this entire resolu- 
tion, and if it goes through as at present proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Education, calling for a report by June 1, it means 
no legislation whatsoever at this Congress. 

We hear the distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
TowNER] and also the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Powers] advancing the argument that this will expedite 
the settlement of the question, and they propose a new way, 
if I understand the burden of their talk, of bringing the two 
Houses of Congress together by appointing a committee of nine 
outside experts to devise some plan. We have a new legislative 
program, as proposed by this resolution, of settling disputes 
between the two Houses, The gentlemen of the Committee on 
Education should not be unduly sensitive, because, as I under- 
stand from their admission, this is not their child, but it was 
born in another body, where they could not come to an agree- 
ment upon this subject. 

It is admitted by all that vocational education is nothing 
new. It has been tried out in my home city, an industrial 
center of this country, for many years, until it is now a part 
of the public-school system of our city. A gentleman represent- 
ing another large industrial center in New Jersey [Mr. Town- 
SEND] has testified that it is also a part of their educational 
system, 

Now, why delay the consideration of this important propo- 
sition by passing a resolution creating a commission which 
spells “death” for this proposition at this and the next session 
of Congress? You say at this early beginning of a Congress that 
your committee has not time to take up this question and report. 
Do you think the committee will have time in the hold-over ses- 
sion, when this commission will have made its report? And 
what advantage will be gained when you do have its report? 
Are you going to accept the report of nine persons unacquainted 
with legislative propositions? I call upon these gentlemen who 
are advocating this innovation in legislative procedure to cite 
one instance where any legislation has been advanced by an 
investigation made by a committee of assumed legislative ex- 
perts who are unacquainted with legislative ways. 
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Mr. POWERS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to yield. ee 33 

Mr, POWERS. Is it not true that this resolution seeks jyaiy\y 
to get the findings of facts from this commission? a 
calling upon this commission to frame legislation. 

My. STAFFORD. We are calling upon this comm 
report on the subject of national aid, to report their 
to report a plan. And what will be their findings? Nothing 
more than what has already been presented; nothing more than 
cumulative evidence to that that has heretofore been presented 
to the respective committees. Let us be frank in this matter 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. , 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consen| to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani 
mous consent that he may proceed for two minutes. [Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall decline to yield 
further at the present moment. & i 

Let us be frank. We know that there is a rivalry between 
two distinguished Members of another body, but that is not our 
trouble. That is no reason why the Committee on Education of 
this House should run away from this all-engrossing problem 
and delay it, by the appointment of a commission, to another 
Congress. It is a live question. What objection can you ad. 
vance against the substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Smirx]} that the committee should go ahead and 
give this question consideration? It is not so novel and tech. 
nical that you are not equipped and qualified to pursue this 
investigation. You have not advanced that consideration in 
your argument. Why not go ahead with the work and bring 
in some definite program that the House can vote upon? Then 
we will not have shirked our duty under this subterfuge of a 
commission which would delay the consideration of the subject 
for this enfire Congress. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr, Chairman, I want to say a few words in 
reference to this meritorious proposition, for I think it means 
more for the American people, the young people of America, 
than any proposition that we will perhaps be called upon to 
consider during this session of Congress. And I also wish to 
commend the Chairman of the Committee on Education, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Hueuess], for his zeal, his ei- 
ergy, and his loyalty in attempting to secure favorable action 
upon the pending resolution. I hope that one of these days 
the Committee on Education will submit legislation along the 
lines of vocational education which will carry his name, for 
it would be a lasting monument to his congressional work in 
this House—fame that would endure for years to come. I 
trust that his constituency will send him here until such a Dill 
has been written upon the statute books of the United States, 
and for many, many years after that event. [Applause.] 

As a general proposition, I am opposed to the creation of 
outside commissions; but if we are in earnest and sincere in 
desiring this legislation, we will pass this resolution as re- 
ported from the committee by a unanimous vote. There has 
been and is in the Senate a conflict in reference to this legis- 
lation, and that difference of opinion has resulted in this delay, 
for the original bill introduced by the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr, Pace] was thoroughly considered in the Senate; but under 
the operations of the Senate, under their rules and precedeuts 
it was impossible to secure favorable consideration for tak 
meritorious bill, and the only way in which favorable and fina! 
action could be secured was along the line of the compromise 
embodied in this resolution. If the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Hvucues] had received the support and encouragement 
that he earned and deserved in pushing this resolution, 
would have passed it in this House six months ago. in 
plause.] And not only would we haye passed it six mol 
ago, but we would to-day be considering the findings of a © 
mission created under this resolution. . kale tala 

To attempt in this House to substitute a special or joint te 
mittee, in the face of the complicated situation 10 the ee 
means a further delay in the final consideration of ome 
education legislation. It is too important to take an) Sek 
We have already delayed legislation in the interests 0 ‘ 
tional education too long in Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Has the gentlema! 
that the two Senators will agree if a commission 
bill? y 

Mr, AUSTIN. The two Senators referred to came ee 
House Committee on Education, as shown in the hed settled 
stated they had reached an agreement, that they i that there 
their differences along the line of this resolution, ane 


We are not 


ission to 


findings, 


an any assurance 
reports that 











would be no further opposition in the Senate. And now that 
we have expressed our confidence in the men who constitute the 
»embership of the House Committee on Education why should 
we aitcmpt to repudiate their action or embarrass their course 
in doing here something that they do not want us to do, and 
which will hinder, delay, procrastinate, and perhaps defeat 
what the American people want and need, vocational education? 
f Applause. | 

ie TOWNSEND. Is it not a fact that the difference which 
‘rose between two committeemen in the other end of the Capi- 
+») related to the manner in which the Federal aid should be 
extended to the States and not at all on the question of voca- 
tional education? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not care how it arose or what the differ- 
ene was. It existed, and it prevented favorable action on this 
evisiution in the Senate, And now that they have adjusted 
their differences, if you want this legislation, in the name of the 
\merican boys and girls do not get in the way of carrying out 

good faith that agreement and that understanding. [Ap- 
plause. | 
' The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be givea three minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. AU time for debate upon this amendment 
has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the time 
of the gentleman from Tennessee be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Now, if a New Jersey Democratic President 
can be trusted to do one thing in the way of safe and sane 
appointments, it is in selecting the commission provided for in 
this resolution. [Applause.] He will make no mistake, and we 
ould not name a better qualified man to select a commission 
that will bring to the American Congress a better measure 
than they will submit. 

Now, in reference to the work of special committees or joint 
ommissions in this House, there is not a hard-working Member 
who attends faithfully and earnestly to the duties of his office 
aud the demands made upon him by his constituents who has 
the time to devote to a thorough, exhaustive, and impartial 
iuvestigation without neglecting the business of those who have 
sent him here. 

This commission will yisit various parts of the Union. Can 
we take 15 or 20 men from one of our committees and send 
them into the various sections of this country to investigate the 
vocational schools that are already established, and to have 
hearings, without neglecting their duties on the floor here, in 
tie committees and in the Gepartments, as those duties affect 
the people at home who sent them here as their representatives? 
_\lr. SMITH of Minnesota. This amendment does not provide 
that the whole committee shall be appointed. It provides three 
from the Senate and three from the House. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senate will net give this matter atten- 
on in the way of a Senate and House joint committee. They 
lave so stated, and you ean not force them. They are more 
‘ohtrary than a lot of Missouri mules whenever they set their 
nds on a proposition. [Laughter.] Although the gentleman 
‘roi Minnesota [Mr. Samara] is a new Member, if he serves 
Here, aS I hope he will, for a long time, he will find out what 
‘ind of a proposition he is up against in the Senate when they 
a up their minds they will not do a thing in a particular 
Re SMITH of Minnesota. If I have the misfortune to stay 
Here, I will stay just as long as the Senate can stay on any 
reposition that I think is right. [Applause.] It is time that 
a House ‘iwakened to its own dignity. 

Br AUSTIN. When we face a condition, and not a theory, 
men this case, we must meet it, and the only way to 
waa tas s in a common-sense, practical way, and that is the 
ceneatan ‘ed out by the Committee on Education in unanimously 
tion on upon this resolution. I wish to express my apprecia- 
sashes s hanks for their interest, energy, and faithfulness in 
House will « Proposition, and I hope the membership of this 

Mr. PI ve by them to a man. [Applause.] 
bers hate? cs Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that many Mem- 
Boing to catenin ee this subject as if the resolution was 
cation, ag ry —- vocational education. Now, vocational edu- 
We are diene said, is nothing new, but that is not what 


national aa ee it is not what the resolution refers to, but 


to apply it. Itj 
> an 
ution in the ; 


tional aid is new, and it is not easy to tell how 
8 likely to make trouble. I voted for this reso- 
committee, and I shall vote for it here. I am not 
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inclined to believe in all the national-aid fads coming before the 
people to-day, but it seems to me that this is something that 
deserves an expert investigation, which can not be given by a 
committee of the House or a joint committee of the House and 
Senate. 

It has been said that there is nothing that a commission could 
find out that a committee of the House could not find out. [ 
do not think that is true. I think a commission of experts, 
composed of such men as the Chief of the Bureau of Education, 
would find out things in regard to numerous complicated matters, 
such as the way that the States aid the vocational schools of 
the towns and cities withiu their borders, that a committee 
might not find out, and coordinate them in a way that it would 
be impossible for the committee to do. I think the report of 
such a commission would be more valuable than the report of 
a joint committee of the two Houses of Congress could be. [ 
therefore hope that the amendment of my friend from Minnesota 
will not prevail. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did the committee consider at all the 
proposition of having the Bureau of Education investigate this 
subject? 

Mr. PLATT. That was talked of in the committee. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption? 

Mr. PLATT. I will. 

Mr. DAVIS. I agree to all the gentleman has said except 
one thing, and that is where he said that cooperation by the 
Government in our school system was a new thing. Does not 
the gentleman know that since the beginning of the Government 
almost the National Government has subsidized the universities, 
has subsidized agricultural colleges, and has subsidized the 
common schools? It is not a new thing. The only new thing 
about it is how most expeditiously to extend it along this line, 
so as to close the gap between the subsidized common school 
and the subsidized agricultural college. 

Mr. PLATT. The National Government did give some of its 
land in aid of education. 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes; and in some instances it gave money di- 
rectly, aS you will see by looking over more recent legislation 
on the subject. 

Mr. PLATT. It never gaye money, however, by any sys- 
tematic plan. 

Mr. DAVIS. Some people have disputed the right of the 
Government to do that even in later years, My object, con- 
trary to some others, in supporting the resolution is that it 
will, in fact, expedite this matter. There has been a collision 
in this branch of the Congress, unknown perhaps to some of 
the membership, the same as in the other branch, between 
those in favor of the extension of vocational education, and [ 
shall vote for the resolution of the committee, because it will 
expedite the matter and more speedily obtain results. 

Mr. PLATT. I think it will. The question is more or less 
a complicated one. The State of New York gives State money 
to local schools everywhere, but that involves State control, 
The local boards of education are required to report even the 
absences of pupils to the State, and the State passes on all those 
things. It refuses to give State money in cases where things 
are not done just as the State department of education thinks 
they should be done. Now, the question of Federal contro! is 
going to be involved in this matter of Federal aid ultimately, 
and it is a matter of expert determination, one that experts 
ought to report upon, and a committee of Congress could not 
possibly do it so well. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I will. 

Mr. HAYES. Could not a commission appointed by the two 
Houses of Congress get all the expert testimony it needed? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; but they could not put it in an expert way. 

Mr. HAYES. They could put it together in a better way to 
be considered by Congress. Look at the commission that we 
had on immigration and the report that we got from them. 
Has any Member of Congress ever looked it through? 

Mr. PLATT. I will say to the gentleman that I am person- 
ally more or less opposed to commissions, and as a member of 
the committee I appreciate the compliment paid to the members 
of the Committee on Education, but I do not think that they 
ean do this work as well as a commission, such as President 
Wilson would appoint for an educational investigation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, this discussion has taken a 
wide range. There has been a departure from the language of 
the resolution. The resolution calls for a commission of inquiry 
into the wisdom or way in which national aid may be applied 
to vocational education. But much of the discussion has re- 
lated to vocational education as though the question that this 
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committee was to investigate was the question of vocational 
education. That has excited my surprise. Vocational educa- 
tion is an old subject in the new State of Kansas. It may be 
absolutely new in the old State of Georgia and in some other 
of the older States. We have a State institution in Kansas 
esteblished without national aid that is educating the teachers 
to-day as yoeational teachers, but these teachers come from 
almost every State in the Union and go back to their several 
States fully prepared as vocational teachers in the schools of 
the country. That schoo! started some 15 years ago with an 
attendance in the vocational room of about 15 or 20. It was 
my privilege a week ego to-merrow morning to look down upon 
a body of 840 students gathered from almost every State in the 
Union in the State institution, which is teaching young men and 
women yocational education in Kansas. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say to the gen- 
tleman that it is not a new subject in the State of Georgia, 
because we have in my State a number of institutions which 
do nething else but teach vocational education. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I am giad to know that. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, they virtually started the first 
nine agricultural high schools in Georgia under Gov. Terrell. 
| Applause. } 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I am also glad to know that, but the ques- 
tion of vocational education is not a new question. The ques- 
tion of national aid may be, but national aid to our schools, as 
has already been suggested here, is not a new question at all. 
Within the memory of men who have served in this House less 
than eight years, in one lump sum we gave $5,000,000 to a new 
State for educational purposes, the State of Oklahoma, and I 
think we made a loan in a recent appropriation bill or did 
something as a further aid to that same State for educational 
purposes, 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will ask the gentleman if it is not also a 
fact that we also give to the State agricultural colleges? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. We do. I do net know that there are 
any direct appropriations. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Oh, yes; we get $100,000 in 
Michigan. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. There is an amount being appropriated 
annually which is distributed among the agricultural colleges 
of the various States. Whether or not we can get more infor- 
mation from a commission appointed as is proposed in this 
resolution than we could from the Committee on Education, 
the committee that reported the resolution, is a very serious 
question in my mind. I think I quite agree with the gentleman 
from California that we do not get much valuable information 
from commissions appointed by resolution of this House or of 
the corresponding body in the other end of the Capitol. The 
committees of this House are appointed to do the work of the 
House. There are over 400 Members here, and the other 375 
ought to be doing something right now. Four or five of them 
might well be giving their time to an investigation of this sub- 
ject, and to a report to the House of Representatives as to the 
manner in which national aid could be extended to institutions 
of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
discussion on this amendment be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
yy the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogerts] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
S.r1TH] to the original section of the bill. 

‘The question was taken. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I demand a division. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 

» amendment may be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that the amendment may be again reported. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota accepted my amendment at the time it 
was offered and incorporated it in his own amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman could net accept the 
amendment without the consent of the House. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment to the amendment, and on 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SrarrorD] demands a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 20, noes 22. 
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So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. Br 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded py 
Mr. Smirn of Minnesota) there were—ayes 17, noes 41. , 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of orde; that 
there is no quorum present. , 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentle. 
man will withdraw that point. We have been discussing this 
matter here for six months, and it is claimed by a great many 
that they are anxious that some bill on vocational education 
should be adopted. There are over 30,000,000 children in this 
country that this will affect, and it is the duty of this Hong 
in my humble opinion, to pass this resolution now. [Applause 
I sincerely hope the gentleman from Indiana will withdraw 
his point of ro quorum, because I believe the House wil! in 
the end adopt the resolution in the interest of this great 
country, its present and feature. 7 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Indiana makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, and the Chair 
will count. [After counting.} One hendred Members present, 
a quorum. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

> ae sum sf $15,000, or so act thereof as may be neces- 
an A e same hereby, appropriated to meet the expenses of 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to inquire of the chairman of the con- 
mittee whether he shouki not amend this last paragraph by iv- 
serting the customary words, “ out of amy money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated ”? 

Bh. HUGHES of Georgia. Well, we are willing to agree to 
at. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am simply making the suggestion. | 
think the provision might be faulty unless that is included, 
because that is the customary phraseology. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. If the gentleman wil! make that 
amendment, F will aceept it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer that amendment to 
perfect the paragraph. After the word “appropriated” insert 
the words “out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

P line a he “a ated” insert the words 
" out of ao a a the tee uct uous appropriated.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
eonmittee rise and report the joint resolution to the House with 
the recommendation that the resolution as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re 
sumed the chair, Mr. Moon, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com 
mittee had had under consideration Senate joint resolution No. 
5 and had directed him to report the same with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the joint resolution as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed c 

The joint resolution as amended was read the third time an 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hueres of Georgia, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on 
the table. tmous 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimt” 
consent to extend my remarks for the purpose of placing = 
Recorp a magnificent letter from Secretary Redfield upon ™ 
subject of vocational education. . Hvenss) 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. : ~ 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in : . os 
by ineorporating a letter from Secretary Redfield. 
objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 


Spm se DeraRTMENT OF COMMER, 5 
THE Sec b 
OF askington, December tt, 1913. 


My Dear Mr. Hueues: May T express to yo 
rvice at nd 


by th 
valuable public se pnaes 7 the subjects covered 


ou are the chairman study 
Joint resolution No. om evi by the unanimous re 
committee t 


f pestion 
that it is a pity the vital Mert 


¥ 
I am sure agree with 
of vocational’ education should be confused with all sorts 0 
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and especially that it should be thought to be antagonistic to 
indeed necessary, cause of the extension of agricultural 


matters, 


the imp< rtant, 


io spirit and purpose of the Smith-Lever bill as for its distin- 
sponsors in both Houses I haye high admiration. I wish for 
i them the fullest measure of success. I am sure every friend of 
ional edueation will bid them Godspeed. 

re is not, and there can not be, aught of antagonism between 
who are engaged in a common cause. Nor should the deeply 
ita] sublect of vocational education be confused with manual training 
ar with What is sometimes understood to be the work of the institu- 
: known as technical high schools. There is no opposition on my 
on the part of the friends of industrial training to these useful 
nd helpful enterprises. They are good, so far as they go. But voca- 
‘ional education is a larger thing, inclusive of them, not opposing them. 
rye need for vocational education is so vast and so immediate as to 
heyond the unaided power of city, county, or State to deal 
lequately, 

has grown up in every community a great and admirable sys- 
tem of academic education, at a vast cost, willingly assumed by the 
seople, because they have believed the welfare of the State required 
this instruction at the public expense; but now the people are awake 
verywhere to the fact that what has thus been done at such sacrifices 
st field untouched. 

| proportion of our schoolboys and schoolgirls enter the 
t But 5 per cent cf the high-school boys pass on into col- 
ove, Half of those who enter the high schools leave at the end of 
the first year chiefly beeause of the necessity for earning a livelihood. 

“Stop and think of the real value to the boy and girl of such academic 
training as most of them get. We are dealing now with the vast mass 
young people, by far the majority of all, whose circumstances 
not so much the training of the mind into perfect academic 
ut the teaching of mind, hand, and eye to work together in 

cational skill. 

It surprises me that the living theme of vocational education is so 
ften treated as if it were a cold and almost a negligible thing. It 

s to the very vitals of our American life. It enters the humble 

nes, and there are more humble homes than there are of the other 
kind. Vocational education goes into these modest homes and says 

,a boy and a girl, “ We will make a practical man and woman out 

We will teach you the dignity of self-support. We will take 

T the shoulders of your fathers and your mothers the burden 
supporting you during years of inefficiency, while you are picking 
fast as you can, by the most primitive ways, enough knowledge 
make you sufficiently skillful te earn a man’s or a woman's wage.” 
y, it goes further and says to the boy, “ We will add 10 years of a 
's full earning power to your life, for we will put you at 20 years 
where your father was at 30.” It says to the girl, “We will 

rem from you the temptations and dangers that arise amid_ un- 
irotected and unskilled poverty. We will provide for you that 
irriage shall not be a hasty safeguard against danger; that you shall 
wecome a well-taught and skillful wife, and that you and your husband 

d your children after you shall all have the certitude of the self- 
pect that comes with knowing how to do well the work to which 
your hands are set.” 

It seems to me, my dear Congressman, that if we could in imagina- 
tion picture clearly what it would mean to the States from which we 
all come if every boy and girl in those States could do well some 
sle, simple, honorable kind of labor we would not rest until we 
wrought into law, with small regard for differences of method 
so long as we got the fact, the beginnings at least of that education 
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whicl 1 in time destroy the awful waste now going on among our 
younger generation of working boys and girls. 

_ True, the subject should not be treated in any spirit of doubt or 
distrust, for the past year has been marked by great advances. The 
States of Indiana, Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts have 
taken great forward steps. Many of their sister Commonwealths are 


pian! 









Yet if one looks out with a clear vision, unclouded 
at this problem in its vast extent and in its imme- 
he will see, as you have seen, that it is so weighty, so 
‘egnant with hopes of peace and prosperity on the one side and with 
‘rtainty of sad waste upon the other, that it needs the help of all— 

he city, of the county, of the State, and of the Nation—if it is to 

well done and done in time. 

I need not add what this education means to our industries. It is 

orm of protection against which there is neither economic law nor 
public protest. Once fill our shops with trained workmen, and this 
ae to our other manifold advantages will make America indus- 

lly supreme, 

Nor need I add wh 
and into them. 


» to do. 
'y pr ons, 


diate urgen 


ney, 


at this means to our homes in bringing comfort 
Truly it may be said without exaggeration that 


ad peace 


(iis Is perhaps the most urgent and vital subject of the hour, and 
that the appointment of a commission to study it promptly and 
thor ughly is a wise example of progressive legislation. 
‘ours, very truly, 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
Seerctary. 
He De DLEY M, Hugues, M. C., ae 
a 


irman Committee on Education, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


wat HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
do how adjourn—— 

isk ys Mt. Speaker, pending the motion to adjourn, I 
“ss unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp 


on this subject. 
lhe SPEAKER 

2ent} P 

sentieman from Indi 


Lone. 


Is there objection to the request of the 
ana? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


Che gentler 


nan from Georgia moves that the House do now 


adjourn. 
Tl ec otic 76 
hiinntes On Was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 51 
Wednesday in.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, 
A Dill cay January 14, 1914, at 12 o'clock noon. 
Committes . R. 396) granting a pension to Albert F. Alexander: 
Committ a lavas Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
LILLEe O ea 


nsions., 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting a state- 
ment of expenditures for the Commerce Court from July 1 to 
December 31, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 579); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Department of Justice and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mnitting a statement of the expenditures in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. 
Doc. No. 580); to the Committee on Expenditures in the De 
partment of Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Acting Chief of Engineers United States Army, and 
other papers relating to the preliminary examination, plan, and 
estimate of cost of improvement of Generals Cut near Darien. 
Ga. (H. Doc. No, 581); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimates of appropriations for defraying the expenses of col- 
lecting the revenue from customs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 582) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and con- 
clusion in the matter of Levi W. Revelle v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 583); to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Acting Chief of Engineers United States Army, to- 
gether with other papers relating to a preliminary examination 
and survey of the Kansas River from the mouth to the western 
limits of Kansas City (H. Doe. No. 584); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustra- 
tions. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees 
from the consideration of the following bills, 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 53870) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
B. Daniel; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H, R. 9619) granting an increase of pension to Alcaria 
Bowles; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


were discharged 
which were re- 


A bill (H. R. 10489) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Oberle; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 


and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3628) granting an increase of pension to Lottie 
A. Fox; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R, 8980) granting a pension to Thomas McGuin- 
ness; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (CH. R. 9782) granting a pension to George Trautner: 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 998) granting a pension to Annie Hewson: Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 993) granting a pension to Ellen Murphy; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2650) granting a pension to Charles A. Reed; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

A bill CH. R. 4858) granting a pension to Charles W. Cun- 


ningham; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 
A bill (H. R. 6661) granting a pension to Mary E. Pearce; 


Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 984) granting a pension to Johanna F. Weand; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 992) granting a pension to Michael Arnold; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 997) granting a pension to Edward J. Baker; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 
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A bill (H. R. 995) granting a pension to William Costello; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 987) granting a pension to George C. Snyder; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 985) granting a pension to Patrick J. Costello; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7878) granting a pension to Downey Miiburne; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10039) granting a pension to Ernest H. Haus- 
mann: Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (A. R. 10009) granting an increase of pension to John 
W. Paulus; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11123) granting an increase of pension to C. H. 
Jewett ; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were intreduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H, R. 11307) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to appoint a commission to properly survey, 
define, and designate the historic battlefield of Atlanta, Ga.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11511) to provide for certifica- 
tion by the attorneys for all parties interested of true copies of 
transcripts of record, judgments, decrees, or other papers in 
cases on appeal from or writ of error to review a judgment or 
decree of any judge or court of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11512) to provide pensions 
for the officers and soldiers of the Indian wars of the United 
States which occurred prior to January 1, 1892; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 11513) to provide additional 
compensation to Rural Delivery Service carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11514) regulating the 
issuance of Federal license for sale of intoxicating liquors in 
communities where State or local laws prohibit the sale thereof; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 11515) 
for the erection of a public building at Everett, Mass.; to the 
Committee on ‘Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GERRY: A bill (H. R. 11516) to provide for an 
examination and survey of Point Judith Pond, R. L, from the 
Point Judith Harbor of Refuge to the town of Wakefield; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 11517) to provide that the 
United States shall in certain cases aid the States and the 
civil subdivisions thereof in the construction and maintenance 
of rural post roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 11518) providing for the 
labeling, marking, and tagging of all fabrics and leather goods 
hereinafter designated, and providing for the fumigation of the 
same; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 11519) to provide suitable 
medals for the officers and crew of the United States vessel of 
war Kearsarge; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE (by request): A bill (H. R. 11520) for 
raising additional revenue; for reestablishing, in the distribu- 
tion of the burdens and benefits of government among the peopk, 
a condition of equity in its complex relation to the citizens and 
their prosperity; for creating a furd for the payment of pen- 
sions, and for setting our army of idle laborers at work on ex- 
tensive public improvements; for removing the strongest in- 
centive to crime among the poor and to vice among the rich; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 11521) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public build’~g thereon 
at Lewisburg, in the State of Tennessee; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. J. I. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 11522) to fix the compen- 
sation of certain employees of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 11523) to extend to certain 
publications the privileges of second-class mail matter; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11524) to 
establish national rural-credit banks for the purpose of fur- 


nishing money to the farmers on real and personal secy 
at a reasonable rate of interest; to the Committee on Ban 
and Currency. 

By Mr. MOON: Resolution (H. Res. 365) to éhange the rules 
of the House temporarily for the consideration of H. R. 11338 : 
to the Committee on Rules. ' 

By Mr. PAGE of North Carolina: Resolution 


rity 
king 


(Hi. Res. 366) 


authorizing the Clerk of the House to pay to Laura F. Stimsoy 
widow of E. D. Stimson, late an employee of the folding room, a 
salary and funeral expenses; to tha 


sum equal to six months’ 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HARDY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 190) to convey 
the thanks of Congress to Capt. Paul H. Kreibohm, and throng) 
him to the officers and crew of the American steamer Kroon- 
land, of the Red Star Line, for the prompt and heroic service 
rendered by them in rescuing 89 lives from the burning steamer 
Volturno in the North Atlantic Ocean; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COOPER : Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 191) to provide 
for a commission to be known as the District of Columbia 
— Commission ; to the Conymittee on the District of Colum. 

a. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 192) author- 
izing the publication of a revised edition of the Special Report 
on Diseases of Cattle; to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 193) authorizing the publi- 
cation of a revised edition of the Special Report on Diseases 
of the Horse; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 11525) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of James Burdett 
Lamson ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 11526) granting a pen- 
= os Mary A. Salisbury; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 11527) for the relief of 
Sarah J. Brady; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 11528) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William W. McMains; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11529) granting an increase of pension to 
John 8. Skeels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11530) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Cooney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11531) granting an increase of pension to 
James Thomas Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11532) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas T. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. — 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11533) granting a pension to William 
Feaster; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11534) granting a pension to Arthur D. 
Murphy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11535) granting a pension to Sarah F. 
Collier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11536) granting a pension to George A. 
De Voe; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11587) granting a pension to Harry 4. 
Edmondson; to the Committee on Pensions. f 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11588) granting a pension to Clark T. 
Elder; to the Committee on Pensions. : ' 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11589) to correct the military record 0 
Valentine Lust; to the Committee on Military Affairs. ' 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11540) to correct the military record ° 
Charles B. Horrobin; to the Committee on Military ane 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11541) ei 
a pension to Carrie I. Bramer; to the Committee on Invallt 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 11542) for the relief of the 
P. J. Carlin Construction Co.; to the Committee on Caine ‘ 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11543) gy soon Pose oi 
crease of pension to Charles W. Lathrop; to the Comm! 
Invalid Pensions. £ pension to 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11544) granting an increase of pens 
Archibald T. Lea; to the Committee on Invalid Sa to 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11545) granting an increase of Pon. 
Washington A. Palmer; to the Committee on Invya - bs Wat: 

By Mr. CANTOR: A bill (H. R. 11546) for the ee Back- 
son B. Dickerman, administrator of oo ae of Char 
man, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. e mili- 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill CH. R. 11547) to correct aeuealy 
tary record of James Hdwards; to the Committee 
Affairs. 
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Ry Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 11548) granting a pension to 
R. W. Fredericks; te the Committee on Pensions. 

‘hy Mr. COX: A bill (H. R, 11549) granting a pension to John 
* ns to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 






















', Denbo ; 
os a bill (HL R. 19550) granting a pension to Nancy 
Rigney; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Ry Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 11551) to correct the lineal and 
relative rank of First Lieut. Albert C. Goodwyn, United States 
\rmy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 
way Mr. DOOLETTLE: A bill (HL R. 11552) granting an in- 
crense of pension to Emery Hughes; to the Committee on 
nraulid Pensions, 
yest DYER: A bill (H. BR. 11558) granting an increase of 
peusi x to Thomas Carten; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


siol 


‘By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (HL R. 11554) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Nethereutt; to the Committee on Invalid 
en sions. 

Also, a bill (BL R. 21555) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel R. Wheeler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Ry Mr. FOWLER: A bill (BH. R. 11556) granting an increase 
of pension to Juliett Field; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 115857) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac C. Irion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11558) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred McKibben; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CEL R. 21559) granting an increase of pension to 
George Craig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 11560) granting an increase of pension to 
William N. Dickey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (HL R. 11561) granting a pension 
to Mary Hillebrandt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (HL R. 11562) for the relief of H. L. Roby, doing 
business as the Roby Cigar Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11563) granting 
au increase of pension to Peter Casserleigh; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (Hy R, 11564) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (BH. R. 19565) granting a pension 
to Cordelia E. Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11566) granting an increase of pension to 
Heury Gross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 11567) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel B. Huddle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11568) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac J. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11569) to reimburse the postmaster at 
Monmouth, Oreg., for the loss by burglary of postal-savings 
Stamps; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (BH. R, 11570) for the relief of W. R. Wells, 
adninistrator of the estate of James S. Wells, deceased ; to the 
Committee on Claims, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 19572) for the relief of George P. Litch- 
field; to the Committee on Claims. 

_Also (by request), a bill (Hl. R, 11572) for the relief of Wil- 
liam A. Frater; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (BH. R, 11573) granting a pension to 
John Sharron; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. T1574) granting a pension to Isaac W. 
Leighton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

,by Mr. IGOE: A bill (HL. R, 11575) for the relief of the estate 
of John Barry, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
at Mr. JACOWAY: A pill (CH. R. 11576) for the relief of 

gh. Collier; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Witte’ a bill (H. R, 11577) granting an increase of pension to 

ies Edwards ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

, ry Mr, LANGLEY: A bill (H, R. 11578) granting an increase 
* Pension to Robert McDowell; to the Committee on Pensions. 
aon a bill (HL R, 11579) to correct the military record of 

Jamin H. Pruett; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
wry Me LESHER: A bill (H.R, 11580) granting a pension to 
ee E. Ammerman; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Yee a bill (Hi R. 11581) granting a pension to Wilson J. 
of a to the Committee on Pensions. 

‘g uiladelphia, Pa., and the Johu Hancock Branch of the 

ora bill (HL. BR. 11582) granting a pension to Ellen Gunton; 
~ Volnmittee on Invalid Pensions, 
Marth mn (H. R. 11583). granting an increase of pension to 

Alan eee to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Sinnary he (Hi. R. 11584) granting an increase of pension to 

Also. 1 oa ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

John B x, | (H. R. 11585) granting an increase of pension to 
* Sauffiuan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Als 
Also, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11586) granting an increase of pension to 





James R. Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11587) granting an increase of pension to 


George S. ‘Tillson ; to the Committee on Invalid Peusions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11588) granting an increase of pension to 


George W. Cross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11589) granting an increase of pension to 


Joseph Langenberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 11590) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Jonathan Harding; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr, MANAHAN: A bill (BH. RB. 11591) granting a pension 


to Rosa L. Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


3y Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 11592) granting an increase 


of pension to James Fox; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 11598) granting a pension to 


Mary E. Walsh; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 11594) granting a pension to 


Benjamin H. Norman; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11595) granting an increase of pension to 


Samuel H. Gamble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. O’HAIR: A bill (H. R. 11596) granting an inerease 


of pension to Nathan Goff; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11597) granting an increase of pension to 


John W. Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 11598) granting a pension to 


Mrs. Elnora Houck; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11599) 


granting an increase of pension to Thomas McCafferty; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 11600) granting a pension to 


James R, Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 11601) granting an increase 


of pension to Henry ©. Trout; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. RAKER; A bill (H. R, 11602) for the relief of John 
C. Howard; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 11603) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Austin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 11604) granting an increase of 
pension to William Herrold; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11605) granting 
a pension to Alice Fenton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11606) granting a pension to Caroline Fust ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11607) granting an increase of pension to 
Asa Gould; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11608) to correct the military record of 
George ©. Day; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11609) grant- 
ing a pension to Talulah F. Hale; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (HH. R. 11610) granting a pension to Chester A. 
Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11611) granting a pension to George 
Demerritt ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11612) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Legg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11613) granting a pension to Joseph A. 
Branstetter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 11614) to correct the mili- 
tary record of James Wallace; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11615) for 


the relief of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co.: to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Daniel H. Comber Club, 
American Continental League of America, protesting against 
appropriation of funds for the celebration of the “ One hundred 
years of peace among English-speaking peoples”; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Scandinavian Socialist Society, of Chicago, 
Hi. ; Branch 6, Socialist Party, New York City; Women’s Branch 
1, Socialist Party, New York City; and Women’s Branch, So- 
cialist Party, Borough of The. Bronx, New York City, favoring 
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a congressional investigation of strike conditions in Michigan ; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Memorial of Camp 606, Patriotic Order Sons 
of America, Beaverdale, Pa., favoring Burnett immigration bill; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Memorial of the Pittsburgh Branch of 
the American Continental League, against the appropriation of 
inoney to celebrate the ‘One hundred years of peace among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 10745, granting a pen- 
sion to Henry Spahn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Petitions of Rey. T. T. Pudlossiki and 
29 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., and The American Associ- 
ation of Foreign Language Newspapers of the Country, protest- 
ing :gainst the passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Lieut. A. H. Burkholder, of Trenton, Mo., 
favoring the passage of the Sherwood-Martine officers’ bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of Consumers’ League of St. Louis, Mo., favor- 
ng the passage of the bill limiting the working day of women 
in the District of Columbia to eight hours; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

Also. petition of Socialist Party of Missouri, favoring an 
stigation of the Michigan strike; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Typographical Union No. 8, of St. Louis, Mo., 
end Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
Louis, Mo., favoring the passage of the Bartlett-Bacon bills; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Hamilton Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of the Stanley bill, and John 
Hoerr, of Sc. Louis, Mo., protesting against the passage of 


House 


nve 


Commerce, 


Also, 


the bill 


petitior 
to it 


s of Dr. Thos. B. Pote, favoring the passage of 
the salaries of the employees of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and the M. Longer Fruit Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of a bill to regulate cold 
storage; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of John H. Boorman and Robert W. Eichmann, 
of Jersey City, N. J., favoring the passage of House bill 1672, 
providing pensions for Indian war veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensiens. 

Also, petition of Tailors’ Union No. 11, of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring an investigation of the Michigan copper strike; to the 
Committee on Rules, 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
inst the of the Burnett immigration bill; 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of Gen. Julian 8S. Carr, of Durham, N. C., and 
of Lieut. Lewis C. Garrigus, of Portland, Oreg., favoring the 
passage of House bill 11112, providing for a peace monument at 
Gettysburg; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, petition of Central Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of House bill 9996; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also. petition of R. H. Bohle and 139 other citizens of St. 
Louis, Mo., favoring the passage of House bill 5892, granting 
relief to telegraph operators of the Union Army; to the Com- 

iittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: Petitions of citizens of the fourth district 
of Missouri, favoring the passage of House bill 5308; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petitions of the Germania, of 
Reedsburg, Wis., and German-American Alliance of Wisconsin, 
protesting against the passage of House joint resolution 168 
and Senate joint resolution 50; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, evidence in support of bill (H. R. 865) granting a pen- 
sion to Carl Roepke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER: Petitions of Cumberland Socialist Local, 
favoring an investigation of the condition in the copper regions 
of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the fourth Oklahoma congres- 
sional district, favoring the passage of the Lindquist pure fabric 
and leather bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring pensions for the United States Military Telegraph 
Corps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: Petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Mississippi, favoring change in the inter- 
state-commerce laws relative to mail-order houses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


icrease 


passage 
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bill 9882; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign. 
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By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of the National Society for the 
motion of Industrial Education, providing for a nationa| ra 
— on vocational education; to the Committee on Educa, 
tion. ; 

Also, petition of St. Paul Association of Credit Mey 
point a board of engineers to perfect a plan for the flood 
- the Mississippi River; to the Committee on Rivers 

rs. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Petitions of the Germania Turn Verein 
and the Schwaben Benefit Society, of Steubenville, Ohio pro- 
testing against the passage of House joint resolution 168 ani 
Serfate joint resolutions 88 and 50; to the Committee on th 
Judiciary. F 

Also, petitions of the German-American Alliance of Jefferson 
County, Ohio, and the Schwaben Benefit Society of Steubenville 
Ohio, protesting against the passage of the Burnett pili for im. 
migration restriction; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. ; 

Also, petitions of the German-American Alliance of Jefferson 
County, Ohio, and of Bridgeport, Ohio, protesting against the 


Pro. 


to ap- 
waters 
and Har. 


| passage of House joint resolution 168 and Senate joint resoly. 


tions 88 and 50; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Germania Turn Verein, of Steubenville 
Ohio, protesting against the passage of the Burnett bill for the 
restriction of immigration; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petition of 44 residents of Salem. 
Beverly, Lynn, and 22 residents of Amesbury, Newburyport, 
Mass.; and Kensington and South Hampton, N. H., protesting 
against the passage of House bill 9674, the Sabbath-observance 
bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Local 229, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 
of Boston; the Central Socialist Club, of Haverhill. Mass. 
favoring investigation of strike conditions in Michigan: to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Hand in Hand Council, Daughters of Liberty, 
of Quakerstown, Pa., and Henry A, Adams, of Chicopee Falls 
Mass., and 31 other residents of Massachusetts, favoring prompt 
passage of the immigration bill; to the Committee on Inwi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of sundry citizens of Boston, Mass., protest- 
ing against segregation in the Government departments; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Massachusetts Rural Letter Carriers’ As 
sociation, favoring passage of legislation for the betterment of 
rural letter carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Massachusetts Association of Sealers 


to the | of Weights and Measures, favoring legislation tending to wi- 
0 


formity of weights and measures; to the Committee on Inter 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Cambridge Board of Trade, Massachusetts 
State Branch of Federation of Labor, mayor and board of alder- 
men of the cities of Beverly and Cambridge, Mass., favoring 
the Boston Navy Yard as the place for building a battle ship; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: Memorial of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Wilmington, N. C., favoring a larger 
appropriation for the improvement of the Cape Fear River; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce, Wilmingtos, 
N. C., favoring the adoption by Congress of the report of the 
Chief of Engineers recommending the extension of the inttt 
coastal waterway; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GORMAN: Memorial of Socialist Party of ward 31, 
Chicago, I1L, and Thornton, Tl., favoring a congressional investi- 
gation of the strike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee 
on Rules. i il cian 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Memorial of United Lithuan ° 
Societies of Chicago, Ill, protesting against the educational = 
in the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immisr 
tion and Naturalization, 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: 
ton Camp, No. 199, Patriotic Order Sons nendent 
Pennsylvania ; Clearfield Council. No. 394, Order of = " - 
Americans, Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington Camp, *° = 
triotic Order Sons of America, Philadelphia, I’:.. favoring Oe 
sage of Burnett bill (H. R. 6060); to the Committee on 
gration and Naturalization. snnialist local, 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of Socla “invest 
Three Rivers, Mich., and Dowagiac, Micb., favoring ‘mittee 00 
gation into mining conditions in Michigan; to the Com 
Rules. saving the 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Pettion of citizens of rn tasittee on 
Lindquist pure fabric and leather bill; to the ©° 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Resolutions of Washing- 
of America, State of 




















Ry Mr. HELM: Petition for the relief of Francis Gunty, of 
cheibyville, Ky.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

*ny Mr. HINDS: Petition of Samuel P. Haskell and others of 
suborn, Me.. favoring legislation for the relief of soldiers who 
wre maimed or erippled; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
" \jso, petitions of Robert S. Watson and others, of Harps 
well. Me., and residents of Phippsburg, Me., favoring an appro- 
priat ion for the improvement of Wills Strait in Casco Bay, Me. ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Samuel E. Sommers and other employees in 
the civil service in Portland, Me., favoring legislation providing 
for the retirement of superannuated employees in the civil 
wrvice: to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Ry Mr. JACOWAY : Papers to accompany a bill (H. R. 11577) 
for relief of William H, Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

7 +: Mr. KEISTER: Petitions of 166 citizens of Vandergrift 
Heights, Pa., protesting against a dissolution of United States 
steel Corporation ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Ry Mr. LAFFERTY: Petition of Svithrod Lodge of the Inde- 
pendeat Order of Good Templars, of Portland, Oreg., favoring 
the passage of the bill providing for the abolition of the manu- 
facture, ete., of alcoholic drinks; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Camp Phillips, No. 4, United Spanish War 
Veterans, favoring an amendment to the three-year homestead 
law; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

By Mr. LEVY: Petitions of James Yereance, J. W. Jenks, and 
the Consumers’ League of New York State, favoring passage of 
House bill 29, limiting hours of laber for women employed in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Chicago Peace Society, advocating that 
the President do everything possible to insure the assembling 
of the Third Hague Peace Conference, etc.; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of currency committee of New Jersey Bank- 
ers’ Association, advocating certain changes in currency bill; 
to the Committee on Banking and k 

Also, petition of American Graphophone Co., favoring passage 
of House bill 10310, amending the Kahn Act; to the Committee 
on Patents, 

Also, memorial of State administrators of vocational educa- 
tion, favoring Senate joint resolution 5, providing for appoint- 
ment of a commission to consider need of national aid to veca- 
tional education; to the Committee on Hducation. 

Also, petition of West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., opposing the 
Sartlett bill (HL. R. 1873) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Memorial of the Association of Credit 
Men of St. Paul, favering legislation for the prevention of 
floods; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

_By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Local Union No. 54, of 
Unionville, Conn., favoring an investigation of the mining strike 

in the copper regions of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Sessions Foundry Ce., of Bristol, Conn., 
protesting against the so-called anti-injunction legislation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany a bill (H. R. 11594) 
~ the relief of Benjamin H. Nerman; to the Committee on 

ensions. 

,Also, papers to accompany a bill (H. R. 11595) for the relief 
o Samuel H. Gamble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE: Memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Board 
of Trade, protesting against the passage of a bill (H. R. 9592) 

to amend the antitrust laws of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
ae Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania; Petition of citizens of the 
veuty-first congressional distriet of Pennsylvania, favoring the 
pase of the Lindquist pure fabric and leather bill; to the 
muito on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
— Mr. RAINEY: Petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
oan Union of Mason County, Tll., and the members of the 
anes tt Episcopal Church and Woman’s Christian Temper- 
racy “ee of Easton, DL, favoring passage of resolution for 
Tnited ee of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
onl State s of America for national prohibition; to the Com- 
oe m the Judiciary. 
thveshs memorial of the Socialist Party of Jacksonville, I1., 
Michigan» ¢. ustessional investigation of strike conditions in 

Als0, pathic” @omumittee on Rules. 
tmmigratic ‘tion of citizens of Perry, [ll., favoring the Burnett 
talizatiy : n bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 


B > 
A) a RARER: Evidence to accompany a bill (H. R. 
Claims, ‘e relief of A. M. Dunlop; to the Committee on 
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Also, memorial of the Central Labor Council of Alameda 
County, Cal., favoring the passage of the seamen’s bill (S. 136) ; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of Pomona and Santa Rosa (Cal.) letter ear- 
riers, Santa Rosa post-office clerks, L. R. Hunt, Santa Barbara, 
Cal., and Lou K. Powell, Princeton, Ind., protesting against the 
elimination of assistant postmasters from the classified service ; 
te the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of citizens of the State of New 
Jersey, protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill in 
its present form; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the mayor and common council of the bor- 
ough of Sea Bright, favoring an appropriation for the protec- 
tion of the peninsula on which Sea Bright is lecated; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr, J. M. C. SMITH: Petition of the Common Council 
of St. Joseph, Mich., protesting against the removal of oil- 
supply station; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Charles C. Lake and 21 other citizens of 
Union City, Mich., protesting against Sabbath-observance bill 
€(H. R. 9674) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, papers and affidavits to accompany a bill (H. R. 7869) 
for the relief of William Birmingham, of Albion, Mich.; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: Memorial of Rome Trades 
Assembly, Reme, N. Y., favorimg a congressional investigation 
of the strike conditions in Michigan ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. THACHER: Memorial of the Jefferson branch of the 
American Continental League, of New Bedford, Mass., protest- 
ing against appropriation of funds for celebration of 100 years 
of peace among "nglish-speaking peoples; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of Philadelphia (Pa.) Board of 
Trade, protesting against the passage of a bill (H. R. 9822) 
to provide a supertax on incomes to meet the cost of naval 
construction and other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petitions of the editors of journals printed 
in a foreign language, at Schenectady, N. Y., favoring the strik- 
ing out of the literacy test in the immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE. 


Wepnespay, January 14, 1914. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to rend the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. BRaNprecee and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


THE COMMERCE couRT (H. DOC. NO. 579). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney General, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a statement of the expenditures for the maintenance of the 
Commerce Court from July 1 to December 31, 1913, which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


RAILWAY LAND GRANT IN IOWA. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Attorney General, transmitting, in response to 
a resolution of August 19, 1913, copies of certain letters and 
other documents relating to the land grant made by the act of 
Congress of May 12, 1864, and not included in Senate HExecu- 
tive Document No. 124, Forty-ninth Congress, second session, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in response to a reso 
lution of August 19, 1913, a copy of a letfer from the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, together with copies of 
papers, maps, and records from the files of the department; 
also copies of papers from the files and records of the office 
of the Secretary relative to the land grant under the act of 
Congress of May 12, 1864, etc., which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred fo the Committee on Printing. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 5) providing for the appointment of a 
commission to consider the need and report a plan for national 
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aid to vocational education, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 3484) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, being chapter 231 of 
Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large, and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the Thomas 
Dayis Club, of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against any 
appropriation by Congress for the celebration of the so-called 
100 years of peace among English-speaking people, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of John Hancock Branch, 
Continental League of America, of Lynn, Mass., remonstrating 
against any appropriation by Congress for the celebration of 
100 Nears of peace with England, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a memorial of John Hancock Branch, 


Continental League of America, of Lynn, Mass., remonstrating | 


against any appropriation for the celebration of peace among 
English-speaking people, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

BOUNDARY LINE BETWEEN CONNECTICUT AND MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. From the Committee on the Judiciary 
I report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3550) 
ratifying the establishment of the boundary line between the 
States of Connecticut and Massachusetts, and I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the same. I will ex- 
plain it after it is read, if any explanation is required. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Whereas the States of Massachusetts and Connecticut have agreed upon 
a boundary line between said States, subject to its ratification by 
Congress, which boundary line is shown on duplicate maps, one copy 
of which has been deposited with the secretary of state of Massa- 
chusetts and another copy in the library of the State of Connecticut ; 
and 

Whereas an act has been passed by each of said States to express and 
confirm said agreement, and a copy of the act passed by the State of 
Massachusetts entitled “‘An act to establish the boundary line between 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the State of Connecticut,” 
and approved March 19, 1908, has been sent to and received by the 
State of Connecticut, and a copy of said act passed by the State of 
Connecticut entitled “An act establishing the boundary line between 
Connecticut and Massachusetts,” and approved June 6, 1913, has been 
sent to and received by the State of Massachusetts, each of which said 
acts contains a full description of said boundary line: Therefore 
Be it enacted, etc., 

said agreement establishing said boundary, entered into as aforesaid, 

between said States of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. Is 
there any objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I do not assume that this 
measure is of any particular interest to any Senator except the 
Senators from Massachusetts and Connecticut. I have explained 
the matter to both the Massachusetts Senators, and the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wreexs] advised the present 
governor of the State of Massachusetts of the measure pending 
aud informs me that the governor has no objection to the bill. 

There will be found in the Recorp, on page 145, under date 
of December 4, 1913, a memorial signed by Eugene N. Foss, gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and Simeon E. Baldwin, governor of 
Connecticut, addressed to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, which I will ask to have printed in 
the Recorp in connection with the bill, in order that if occasion 
should arise to look back upon the proceedings by which the 
boundary was confirmed the record may be complete. I will 
not read it now. I put it in the Recorp at the time I introduced 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Connecticut? The Chair hears none, and per- 
mission is granted. 

The memorial referred to is as follows: 


the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled: 


The memorial of the States of Massachusetts and Connecticut repre- 
sents that they have agreed upon a boundary line between said States, 
subject to its ratification by the Congress, which boundary line is 
shown on duplicate maps, one copy of which has been deposited with the 
secretary of the State of Massachusetts, and another copy thereof in the 
library of the State of Connecticut, and that an act has been passed by 
each State to express and confirm said agreement, and that a copy of 
the act passed by the State of Massachusetts has been sent to ana re- 
ceived by the State of Connecticut, and a copy of the said act of the 


To 


That the consent of Congress is hereby given to | 





State of Connecticut has been sent to and receiy . 
Massachusetts. Cd by the State of 
Said act of Massachusetts is entitled “An act to establish tho b 
ary line between the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the Stn 
Connecticut,” and was approved March.19, 1908; and said State of 


necticut is entitled “An act establishing the boundary li... ot Con. 
Connecticut and Massachusetts,” and was approved June 6, 1913, ss4 


is printed in the special laws and resolutions of the Gener;| Assem)h| 
of the State of Connecticut at its January session, 1913, on page 1004 
Each of said acts contains a full description of said boundary |inc . 
Your memorialists therefore hereby request the approval by the co 
ae the United States of the boundaries established as heretotore 
stated, , 
In witness whereof, on this 22d day of November, 1913. tho 
signed subscribe hereto as governors of said States, respectively 


eo N. Foss, 

overnor of Massachusetts 

Simeon E. Batpwiy, aa 
Governor of Connecticut. 


Transmitted to the Vice President of the United States, President of 
the Senate of the United States. - 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Congressional action consenting to this 
agreement between the States, I assume, is necessitated py 
clause 3 of section 10 of Article L of the Constitution of the 
United States. It provides that: 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of 
tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State or with a foreign power. or 
ehgage in war unless actually invaded or in such imminent dan 
will not admit of delay. 

I know of no opposition to this matter. TI polled the Judi. 
ciary Committee, and 10 of the 17 members have signed a 
favorable report. The other 7 I was unable to reach. Some 
were not in town. So far as the committee is concerned, a 
majority of the members signed it. 

I think that is explanation enough, unless some Senator de- 
sires to ask a question. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR LOSSES OF POSTAL FUNDS. 


Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 93821) to 
amend the act approved May 9, 1888, as amended by the act 
of June 11, 1896, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 149) thereon, 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 8987) to provide water for the irrigable lands of 
the Yakima Indian Reservation, State of Washington, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (8. 3988) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to cause to be erected a suitable building or buildings for 
marine-hospital purposes on the present marine-hospital site 
at San Francisco, Cal., and to remove all or any of the present 
structures on said site; to the Conimittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WEEKS: F 

A bill (8. 3989) for the relief of Alfred E. Smith (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: ; 

A bill (8. 3990) to correct the lineal and relative 
First Lieut. Albert G. Goodwyn, United States Army, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: J 

A bill (S. 3991) granting a pension to Mary Jane Stewart; 

A bill (S. 3992) granting a pension to John Lynn; and we 

A bill (S. 3993) granting a pension to Mary Ann Davis; t 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROOT: , 

A bill (8. 3994) to amend an act entitled “An act hon 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” apr" 
March 8, 1911; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: . @epthner 

A bill (8. 3995) granting a pension to John F. Seribne: 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: ation of aliens 

A bill (8. 3996) to provide for the naturalizat . tment 0 
who have served or shall hereafter serve for ae reer or for 
four years in the United States Navy or ee  Gommittee 
four years in the naval auxiliary service, to the 
on the Judiciary. 
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A bill (S. 3997) to waive for one year the age states Navy 
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appointment as assistant paymaster in the ae 
in the case of Landsman for Electrician Richard ¢ RB 
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By Mr. NEWLANDS: 
A joint resolution (8. J. Res. 97) authorizing the President 
to extend invitations to foreign Governments to participate in 
the International Congress of Americanists; to the Committee 


on Foreign Relations. 


NAVAL VESSELS FOR ALASKA. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have an amendment which 
1 wish to offer and have printed to the pending Alaskan rail- 
road bill (S. 48). For the information of the Senate I ask 
unanimous consent that it be read. 

There being no objection, the amendment was read and or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 8, after line 20, add the following: 

“The President of the United States is hereby further empowered, 
authorized, and directed to construct or cause to be constructed, not 
jess than 10 nor more than 20 vessels suitable and appropriate for the 
freight and passenger service between the ports of Alaska and other 
on the eastern and western shores of North America and the 
the eastern and western shores of South America. Said. ves- 
sels shall be constructed, as near as may be, so that they will be 
suitable for use in aid of the Navy of the United States as a merchant 
marine. After the same are constructed the President is hereby author- 
ized, upon such terms as he may deem best, to lease the same to the 


ports 
ports on 


Panama Railroad Co, For the purpose of building said vessels the 
President is hereby authorized to raise money and to expend the same 
in accordance wit the terms provided in this act, not exceeding the 


amount of $15,000,000. 
RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
to the bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of the United States 
to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of 
Alaska, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TILLMAN submitted an amendment authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to issue a clothing outfit to all enlisted men 
serving in their second enlistment, ete., intended to be proposed 
by him to the naval appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that chief carpen- 
ters and carpenters shall be eligible for appointment to the grade 
of ensign under the restrictions imposed by law, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the naval appropriation bill, which was 


referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF COLUMBIA RIVER, WASH. 


Mr. JONES submitted the following concurrent resolution 


= Con. Res. 13), which was referred to the Committee on 
ommerce ; 


qiretolved, by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
hat the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to have a 
ne made and estimate submitted as early as practicable of the cost 
of the improvement of the Columbia River at Kennewick, Wash., with 
the view of securing ample harbor facilities. . 


IMPROVEMENT OF OLYMPIA HARBOR, WASH. 


Mr. JONES submitted the following concurrent resolution 
an Res. 14), which was referred to the Committee on 
ommerce : 


men aieed _by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 

survey nap retary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to have a 

of the ja .ce and estimate submitted as early as practicable of the cost 
© improvement of the harbor at Olympia, ash. 


PUGET SOUND CANAL, WASH. 


ae JONES submitted the following resolution (S. Con. Res. 
»), Which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


qi crolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 


to cane cGretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to be man. wuinary examination and survey to be made and a report 


e Made thereon to Congress of the intervening territory between 
Puget Sound and the Columbia River, with a view to éeterizinta the 


advisability of constructing a 
y canal con 
Harbor, Willapa Harbor, cot the Columbie Hines eae 


THANKS OF CONGRESS (8. DOC. NO, 361). 


to ai ODGE. Mr. President, some time ago I made an effort 
thanks of cn utmes of some persons who had received the 
i te Z Congress, and I found that we had no complete list. 
eae had in alphabetical list made of all those persons who 
for a ed the thanks of Congress. It will be very valuable 
a rence and will not make a large document. I ask that 
The Vice ee as a Senate document. 
. SIDENT. . 
ears none, and it is eo 7 ee any objection? The Chair 
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but I see that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENpD] is 
not in the Chamber. 


ate resolution 243 be referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 


ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
any objection? 


from Arizona. 


I have no objection. 


of the Senate as well. 














































































































CONDITIONS IN MINING DISTRICTS IN MICHIGAN. 
Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I rose to make a 





request, 


Mr. TOWNSEND entered the Chamber. 
Mr. ASHURST. I simply ask unanimous consent that Sen- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona asks 
that Senate resolution 243 be taken from the calendar and re- 
Is there 
Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not hear the request of the Senator 

Mr. ASHURST. I started out in the first instance to make 
the request, but I did not see the Senator from Michigan pres- 
ent. Then, observing that he was in the Chamber, I asked 
unanimous consent, when I saw that he was in the Chamber, 
that resolution 248 be taken from the calendar and referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will then be taken. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course, it is understood that the resolu- 
tion could not be effective until after it has been referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand the request was that the 
matter be first referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor for perfection and report, and after that it would go 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses «a 
of the Senate. ' 

Mr. BRISTOW. That course is satisfactory. ‘4 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is my understanding in consenting a 
to the request. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator’s understanding is correct, ex- 
cept I ought to say it appeared to me the resolution ought to go 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, and for myself I do 
not admit that the resolution requires any perfection. I feel 
that resolution expresses what I wish to say. I admit, of 
course, that the Committee on Education and Labor has full 
power to change it to suit itself. Then the resolution will go to 
the Committee to Audit and Control] the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate, and I admit that it has full power to change and 
amend the resolution to suit itself. Just as long as it goes to 
the committee, that is all I wish. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not wish to accept the proposition of 
the Senator that he thinks the resolution is perfect. I simply 
wanted to express my understanding of the parliamentary situa- 
tion in reference to the resolution. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, Mr. President, the resolution is com- 
mitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that the Chair 
was not properly advised as to the statute of the United States 
the other day in referring the resolution to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. The 
Chair believes now that the statute simply provides that money 
shall not be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate until 
the payment has met with the approval of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. So, 
if any committee proceeds to make expenditures without the 
consent of that committee, it is taking a chance that the money y 
will never be paid. 3 

The Chair is yery glad to reverse his ruling and to refer the 
resolution to the Committee on Education and Labor, with the 
view that if reported from the Committee on Education and 
Labor it shall subsequently be referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, in 
order that there may be no complication with reference thereto. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on this point I will ven- 
ture merely to suggest that in the past that procedure has fre- 
quently been followed; the resolution has been referred to the t 
committee having control of the subject matter, and subse- if 
quently it would necessarily, under the law, be sent to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. iy 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was trying to explain ‘A 
the ruling he made the other day under a misapprehension as to eet 
the terms of the statute. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Precisely. 


PANAMA RAILROAD CO. (S. DOC. NO. 362). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
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read and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals and ordered to be printed: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
Sixty-fourth Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the 
Panama Railroad Co., for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE Howse, January 14, 1914. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 5) providing for the appointment ef a commission to 
_ consider the need and report a plan for national aid te voca- 
tional education, which were, on page 1, line 4, te strike out 
“men”; on page 1, Ime 5, after the word “the,” to strike out 
he remainder of the line and lines 6 and 7 and insert “ subject 
of national aid for vocational education and report their find- 
ings and recommendations not later than June 1 next”; and on 
page 2, line 6, after the word “appropriated,” to insert “ out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate concur in 
the amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RESOURCES OF ALASKA. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on yesterday I made some 
reference to an article in a late magazine and said that I would 
try to find it and bring it up te-day. In making my statement 
about it I said I thought the test or the repert had been made 
by a captain of one of the naval vessels of the United States. 
I find, however, that in that I was mistaken ; it was made by the 
captain of one of the United States merchant-marine vessels. 

While about it, I thought this morning I would call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the two articles in the Review of Re- 
views, in the January number. One of them is by Mr. Bd. H. 
Thomas and is entitled “Alaska—aA future empire.” It contains 
a great deal of very useful information. Among other things, 
the writer says: 

There are above 21,000,000 acres of known ceal lands in Alaska, with 
a probability that the area is much greater. Of these claimants have 
entered upon 32,000 acres and made bona fide efforts to obtain the title 
by paying in the statutory $10 per acre. Much of this money was paid 
in more than five years ago, but only two claims, aggregating less than 
a quarter section of land, have passed to patent. 

Coal production in 1912 in the United States aggregated 534,466,580 
tons. Of this total Alaska, with its wonderful deposits, produced just 
355 tons. These figures will tell any student of economics p 
what is wrong with Alaska. 

Coal is a fundamental domestic and industrial necessity. Alaska has 
the coal but can‘t use it. Instead of producing its own fuel, the Ter- 
ritory imports all that it consumes. 

Then the writer gives an account of the fisheries, the gold 
mines, the copper mines, the salmon canneries, and all that, and 
he adds: 

Every salmon cannery and fish-curing 
concentrator, dredge, and steam-thawing p 
The coal for all these purposes, and for every domestic purpose as well, 
is imported, with coal in inexhaustible quantities lying all about. 

Then he draws a comparison between the area of Alaska and 
of the Seandinavian Peninsula—Norway and Sweden—and 
shows that Alaska is about equal to the two combined plus Fin- 
land, and that the climate of Alaska is as temperate as that ef 
Norway and Sweden and has, in his opinion, as many potential- 
ities, agriculturally and otherwise, as those countries. Then 
he adds this, which is what I referred to yesterday: 

In July last a Norwegian ship unloaded a cargo ef coal from Ans- 
tralia at Unalaska for the United States vessels doing patrol and reve- 
nue-cutter service in the north. Yet Capt. Pond, then of the Pao 
after testing Matanuska coal, said it was better than the best Welsh 
product and far superior te Pocahentas. 

That was the matter that I had in mind yesterday. 


Last year Alaska produced 29,230,491 pounds of copper, and all of 
the ore, some 50 shipleads, was smelted at Tacoma instead of in 
Alaska, some of it with coke from Australia. Yet the Bering River 
coal makes superior coke, and this coal and all of this copper ore lies 
within a very short radius of which Cordova is the center. 

Then he adds this, which I think is significant: 


Land classification must precede every other move if we are to work 
out a public-land pelicy which will encourage development. Coal lands, 
oii lands, agricultural lands, mineral lands, and forest lands must go 
through the process of segregation, but these seem to be unimportant 
details to some of the gentlemen now engaged in evolving measures 
designed to cure Alaska’s ills. 

Then there follows an article by Capt. James Gordon Steese, 
a civil engineer, who has had much experience both as an 
engineer elsewhere and as a road engineer in Alaska. That 
article is devoted chiefly to the question of dirt roads in 
Alaska, and brings out, I think, very clearly the point—and this 
is what I want to impress upon the Senate at this moment— 
that what is the trouble with Alaska now is not the want of 
more railroads, but the want of more dirt roads. It is shown 


om uses coal. Every mine, 
t must have fuel to operate. 
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here that some 466 miles of railroad have been built and only 
351 miles are in operation. The others have gone out cf 
conmission. He says the reason of it is that when a man wants 
to ship freight somewhere and get off of the railroad, the eng 
of the railroad is practically the railroad station, that there 
are no roads over which the freight can be carried after tha 
railroad has landed the freight. This fs a most intelligent 
artiele, to which I call your attention ; you will find it on page 
58 of the January number of the Review of Reviews. He 
begins with the general statement— 


That lack of transportation, more than any other agency, 
the development of Alaska is conceded by anyone at all fa 
northern affairs. 


He gives, then, a list of the various steamship companies 
There are 31 vessels in all that are sailing from various Pa¢if, 
ports to Alaskan ports—I need mot go into that—and thos 
vessels range from 500 to 2,400 tons net burden. Then he says. 


Several railroads have been projected and operated for short dis. 
tances. The total mileage constructed is 466 miles. The only tines 
operated in 1913 were the White Pass & Yokon, 110 miles: the ‘Copper 
poe nd & Northwestern, 195 miles; and the Tanana Valley Railroad, 4¢ 
mi b 


is retarding 
miliar with 


Making a total of 351 miles, leaving ninety-odd miles of rail. 
road already built in Alaska that are not used at all. 

Now, I want to say in that connection that while I was chair. 
man of one of the subcommittees in the framing of the tariff 
bill which had under consideration the income tax some people 
were here from Alaska, and amongst others a gentleman whose 
name I do not now remember, but he was an officer of one of 
the railroad companies up there. He was a very intelligent 
man, and evidently au fait about everything of any importance 
fer our consideration in eonnection with Alaska problems. He 
wanted us to impose a quadruple income-tax rate on all the 
railroads there, rather than the present $100 a mile tax, which, 
by the way, in my opinion, ought to be repealed, as that country 
is not in a condition to stand $100 a mile railway tax. The 
subconmnittee reported, however, in favor of allowing them to 
pay this quadruple income rate instead of $100 a mile. The 
committee indorsed that plan, but afterwards, in the Demo- 
cratie conference, it was stricken out. This gentleman told me 
what the trouble up there was. He said the country was so 
little developed off the line of the railways that there was not 
enough freight, and there was not enough passenger traffic 
even when the railroads charged all that the traffie would bear 
to pay for the actual operation, much less to pay a dividend upon 
the money invested. I was very much impressed with his 
statement, and this article bears out to a certain extent that 
idea. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wonder if the gentleman told the 
Senator that the principal lines of railway—practically the 
only ones that were operated there—did not develop anything 
at all, but went from the seacoast to a special interest, 2s 1D the 
case of the Kennicott-Bonanza copper mines, of the Guggenheim 
Alaska syndicate, uT, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He did not tell me that; and if it were 
true that he was connected with a special interest, about which 
I know nothing, naturally he would not have told me. I know 
nothing about that; but his statement as to the reason why . 
railroads have not succeeded impressed me very much. | “ 
seemed to me, by the way, to be a perfectly honest, straig 


forward man, 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 


yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 


Mr. NELSON. I think I ean help the Senator 
sippi in reference to the name of the gentleman 
referred as having called on him. I think his name was 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I think that was it. t Point 

Mr. NELSON. And he aos See railroad a 
Fairbanks, running to some placer dat | 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not the man, He was interestet 
the longest railroad fm Alaska, whatever it is. I do 
member. 

Mr CHAMBERLAIN. ‘The White Pass is the longest railron( 


there. 
Mr, NELSON. Mr. Jostin is the man, I think, to whom the 
Senator refers. , it 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not remember his name, nor te 
make any difference, im so far as what I am now Oo 
myself to is concerned, as to what his interests merely soils 
his motives were nor who he was particularly. 14m 


from Mississipp 


from Missis 
to whom he 
Joslin. 
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upon what he said and the manner in which it affected my 
tellect. 

ooh Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] yesterday 
dwelt a good deal upon the freight rates. In this article by 
Mr. James Gordon Steese—and I mention it merely because 
; is a matter of interest more than a matter of argument at 
this moment—he states what strikes me as one of the most 
curious things that has taken place in this country. He says: 


During the opening up of the new diggings in the Chisana region 
lect summer practically everything—beans, coffee, sugar, hay, candles, 
bacon, grain, ete.—was sold for $1.50 per pound. 

And then he explains it: 

(he freight charges were almost $1 a pound, so that the original cost 
of the article was of relatively little importance. And even at that 
price the supply could not keep pace with the demand. 

The major part of this freight rate is not the freight rate 
upon the steamships, nor upon the railroads; it is the man- 
handling of freight after it reaches the railway station, and it 
is so enormous under the climatic conditions of Alaska, the sup- 
pl of labor, the paucity of work which constitutes the demand 
for labor, and all the balance of it, that we find beans and 
candles and bacon selling at the same price per pound, because 
the major part of the cost of production at that point—and 
transportation to a point is a part of the cost of production at 
the point—was the cost of transportation itself. 

Capt. Steese goes then into the question of wagon roads; and 
I want to impress this upon the Senate, because I believe your 
problem in Alaska now is more a question of interior trans- 
portation than it is of either steamship or railway transporta- 
tion. 

The above brief outline indicates the present situation in Alaska. 


The board has at the present time— 

That is the board of road commissioners— 

The board has at the present time undertaken work on 94 different 
routes. The maintenance of these 94 roads requires an annual expendi- 
ture of erty 33 To complete the projects already undertaken will 
require $1,420,000, 


Say, a million and a half dollars, in round numbers, 
Projects already approved, but not yet undertaken, will require 


$2,780,000, 


Or two and three-quarter million dollars, in round numbers. 


Projects that will arise -vith the ayaa: during the next 10 
years will require about $1,800,000. A total of $7,250,000— 


Now, mark that—a total of seven and a quarter million dol- 


lars— 


distributed over the next 10 years would provide Alaska. with a com- 
plete road system such as immediate needs justify, and probably suf- 
ficient to meet all reasonable demands until the Territory is sufficiently 
developed to take over internal public works as a part of its own gov- 
ernment 

_ Alaska has been slowly developing for 16 years. Bight years ago the 
first steps in road construction were made. “ The first steps in railroad 
building were made even earlier— 


Now, mark this— 
but so far all have been unsuccessful, chiefly because the railroads could 
land freight only at their freight platforms and had no road feeders 


to distribute their tonnage. o railroad can be successful without 
roads as branches or feeders any more than a tree can grow by its 


trunk alone without branches and leaves. 

A railroad must have large tonnage, and trunk-line roads, such as 
Proposed tor Alaska, can not hope to succeed except as they become 
arteries of trade supplying large areas. 


I especially want the attention of the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Koran] to this, not for any particular reason, except for 
the reason of preventing his social debate from interfering 
with the reading. 


A railroad must have large tonnage, and trunk-line roads, such as 
Proposed for Alaska, can not hope to succeed except as they become 


FS : trade supplying large areas. Such areas must extend some 
~ a rom the railroad line and terminals, and they can be made 


cumntee hereto only by means of branches. In a highly developed 
itry the larger of these branches may be small railroads or even 


Small sysi 


coats stems, but the last connecting line between the railroad and its 
ters, the mine, the farm, and the factory, is a wagon or a truck. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr, President—— 
_ the VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 
— WILLIAMS. With pleasure. 
Mr. BORAH. I have become very much interested in this 
matter. _From what is the Senator reading? 
gene TLLIAMS. I am reading from an article in the Janu- 
aa er of the Review of Reviews, by Capt. James Gordon 
seat 4 civil engineer of much reputation, who has been em- 
neces» Alaska in connection with a great deal of civil engi- 
leering work there. 
a CHAMBERLAIN, I will ask the Senator if he knows by 
— he was employed? 
OLLLIAMS. I do not; nor do I care. 
wate ae AMBERLAIN. Because that is vrey much the argu- 
ons at has been made by the very interests that have been 
posing any sort of development in Alaska. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know abont that. Whenever an 
argument strikes my mind as being sound, I do not bother 
myself much about the source of it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will ask the Senator if his mind is 
not influenced a little bit if he knows the character of the wit- 
ness producing the evidence? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; if I know that the witness is trying 
to lie, or something of that sort. I have heard many a man 
boosting a high tariff upon products when I paid no attention 
to him, because I thought he was speaking for his pocketbook ; 
but I know of no reason to believe that this gentleman is doing 
anything of that kind. He is a professional civil engineer, and 
I would no more identify a civil engineer in the employ of a 
mining company with the selfish purposes of a mining company 
than I would, as a lawyer, when prepared to defend a man 
charged with murder, identify myself with the crime of murder. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator just a 
moment? I did not want to suggest or intimate for a moment 
that the witness to whom the Senator is now referring is an 
interested witness. I simply asked if the Senator knew in whose 
employment he was as a civil engineer in Alaska? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I do not. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Because, as a matter of fact, most of 
the men who have been up there as civil engineers have been in 
Alaska looking over the resources for the very men who have 
been largely instrumental in retarding development there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should not be at all surprised if that 
were true. I take it there are very few other reasons why 
most civil engineers should be sent there, except the men who 
are sent by the Government itself. 

Now, the writer of this article goes on: 

Great natural riches can make a country productive even without the 
assistance of roads, as Alaska proved before 1906. Since that time the 
evidence of the value of the few existing roads has been demonstrated, 
and the necessity of completing the road systems has been made 
manifest. 

To this I wish to call the attention of the Senate, because it 
seems to me a bit significant, and this man’s reasoning seenis to 
me to be cool, impartial, honest, and attractive to the sympathy 
of others interested : 


If left to itself, Alaska will continue its slow rate of development, and 
by building its own roads and creating industries sufficient to warrant 
private enterprise it will in half a century become an empire, in spite 
of all hindrance. By the construction of highways as the development 
of the country demands them this period will be shortened to one-half 
If, in conjunction with the highway system, railroads are built, the 
period may be shortened to one-quarter. 


Then, this follows: 


Certainly, however, the experience of Alaskan railroads already con- 
structed is a strong indication that without road systems no Alaskan 
railroad need be expected either greatly to stimulate the development 
so much to be desired or to be anything but a financial failure itself. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One moment. I understand this man is not 
arguing against the construction of railroads. He is simply 
arguing that, unless you give sufficient highway feeders to the 
railways, future railroad construction in Alaska must be a 
failure so far as hope of profit is concerned, as past railway 
construction has been. 

In further reply to my friend, the Senator from Oregon, I 
will say that, as I understand, this gentleman’s chief engineer- 
ing business in Alaska has been in the employ of the road com- 
mission of the Territory of Alaska, to which Congress has made 
certaiu appropriations for road construction. So a part of his 
employment up there has been a public employment. As to the 
man personally, I know nothing about him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, recognizing the soundness 
of the suggestion that roads are imperatively necessary whether 
we have railroads or not, I will ask the Senator from Missis- 
sippi whether it is not true that there is not a railroad in the 
continental United States that would be valuable unless it had 
the feeders furnished by roads? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not one. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That matter has impressed itself upon 
my mind as this discussion has proceeded—I have not been 
familiar with this article—that unless we provide some means 
to get the products of Alaska to the railroad centers, and like- 
wise to carry them from the railroad terminals and the rail- 
road stations, we may be wasting our money in simply building 
railroads, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In furtherance of what the Senator has 
said, or in reply to it, whichever it may be considered, of course 
the relationship between highway feeders and railways is the 
same in Alaska as it is here, as it is in Asia and Africa and 
everywhere else, but there is this difference: In this country 
you can just cut down some trees, and bring the stumps down 
low enough, and you have a road that you can travel over in 
good weather, at any rate, and you can hire labor at a com- 
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paratively small price and you can give yourself a gravel read | 


or a macadamized road. 
try like Alaska, 
row valleys 


When, however, you go up to a cou- 
with great savage glaciers and fiords and nar- 


geological upbuilding, as Alaska is to-day, the problem pre- 
sented climatically. even if you cowld get labor at the same 
price, is immensely greater; and the problem presented from 
an industrial standpoimt, even if the climate were the same, is 
an immensely greater problem. 

So it strikes me that if you take the entire amount of road 
under construction, of road projected, and of road that it is 


thought ought to be prejected, amounting to $7,250,000, an ap-' 


propriation by Congress of $7,250,000 for road construction to 
feed the railroads that are new in Alaska woukl do more good 
than $35,000,000 deyoted to the construction of a new railroad 
whose line is to be fixed in the future by expert consideration 
and testimony. 

Another thing that strikes me is this: I understood yester- 
day from a remark made by the Senator from Washington [ Mr. 
Jones] that it is proposed to confine this to 1,000 miles of road, 
or that that was the idea in the minds of the committee, at any 
rate, and that $85,000.000 was to be appropriated. Senators, I 
submit that no 1,000 miles of railroad can be built in Alaska, 
with the climatic conditions*and the labor conditions, for any 
$35,000,000. Thirty-five million dollars is thirty-five thousand 
thousand dollars. That is $35,000 a mile. That is no exorbi- 
tant price for the construction of railroads through the moun- 
tain sections of the United States, where men work at reason- 
able rates and can work neatly every day in the year. 
pect a railroad to be built in Alaska at that price seems to me 
unwarranted. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
the equipment aiso. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
consiructed for that. 

I am a child of a warm climate. I do not know much about 
glaciers and all these things. I have never seen them except 
in the Alps in Switzerland; and, like Mark Twain, when they 
wanted me to go up on the top of some of ‘the mountains and 
interview the glaciers at short range, I thought . would be much 
more comfortable down at the foot, and preferred to have some- 
body else go up and give me a report, thinking I could report 
his report just as well as my own. From what I have read, 
however, about conditions in countries of that sort, even ordi- 
nary road construction—and in a great deal of Alaska they do 
not construct anything except what they call a bobsled road— 


I think the $35,000,000 includes 


Yes; but I say even the road can not be 


is of t diffien racter, ‘hief tr =| 
is of the most difficult character. The chief trouble is the forma- | me after he has caught me. 


tive condition of the earth there as yet, and the cold country. 
Not long ago a glacier made a great stride, and as it came 


down it ripped open the side of a mourtain, and, by the way, | 
The people dis- | 
covered it, and now they are going to get gold out of that gold | 


ripped open a gold mine while it was about it. 


bine. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
terruption there? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I simply want to suggest to the Senator thut 
the conditions in Alaska are not at all such as he seems to have 
in mind. It is not a great glacier. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Qh, I did not say it was all a great glacier. 

Mr. JONES. Furthermore, I wish :» suggest, with reference 
to this estimate, that a board of engineers of the United States 
Army, together with civilians, have submitted an estimate, after 
an examination in Alaska, that 733 m 2s of road wiii cost only 
$35,000,000. There is $0,000,000 provided in the bill, the idea 
of the committee being that that would permit the construction 
of not to exceed 1,000 miles. 

These estimates are not the estimates of the members of 
the committee, but they are based upon estimates submitted by 
prominent, reliable, experienced engineers who have been on 
the ground and made a personal investigation, so far as time 
would permit, and also upon their opinion formed from data 
which they have gathered from all sources. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Washington yield just for a question? 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirr1ams] 
has the 4 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to permit me to ask a question of the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyeming. I wish to ask the Senator if there 
is anything in this bill limiting the power of the President to 
enter into contracts beyond the $40,000,000? 


a, r 
MvOvV! 
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and canyons, and still in the formative period of | 


To ex- | 
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Mr. JONES. If there is not anything in the bill that pre- 
vents that—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator’s committee reported 
the bill, nnd I should be giad if he could tell me whether or 
not the bill contains any such limitation. 

Mr, JONES. I was going to answer the Senator's question 
I am satisfied that the committee was under the impression 
that the bill did limit the President to the $40,000,000; but ig 
there is any doubt about it, I am satisfied that the members of 
the committee would be very glad to have all doubt removed, 
I wish to state to the Senator that I have prepared an amena. 
ment which I intend to propose, limiting the mileage in the 
aggregate to 1,000 miles. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator, in the same 
amendment, as coming from the committee, limit the contract. 
ing power of the President in this regard? 

Mr. JONDS. Of course the amendment that I am propos. 
ing I would not offer as coming from the committee, but sin. 
ply as a member of the committee. I would be perfectly wili- 
ing to put a limitation of that kind in it, because it is not the 
intention of the bill to give the President unlimited power, so 
far as the expenditure of money is concerned, nor as to the 
making of contract obligations on the part of the Government. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One word more, and then I will yield to 
the Senator from Idaho, It was far from my intention to leave 
the impression that I theught Alaska was one great glacier 
field. 

Mr. JONES. I must say I gathered that that was the idea 
of the Senator, from his language. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no. I am aware of the fact that a 
man can go around very comfortably in Alaska during several 
months of the year with a khaki suit on and without an over- 
coat. I am aware of the fact that there are in Alaska areas of 
agricultural lands fully equal to the areas that cover and dot 
here and there the valleys of Norway and of Sweden. I was 
referring to the fact that Alaska is still in a geologically forma- 
tive period, and that there are glaciers everywhere, not inter- 
fering with these particular peckets which are good agricul- 
tural land, but at certain times of the year—— 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President——- 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I will ask the Senator to wait until I get 
through with this sentence. 

Mr, LANE. I wish to stop the Senator right there, if I may. 
That is just the place where I want to catch him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All right. The Senator will feel sorry for 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LANE. One valley in Alaska, the Tanana Valley, is 500 
miles long and 150 miles wide, thousands and thousands of 
acres of which will raise 400 bushels of Irish potatoes to the 
acre. It is as level as a floor; and the divide between the 
Tanana Valley and the coast—I say this for the Senator's in- 
formation, so that he may have it correctly—is so slight that 
you do not know when you pass over it. There are no glaciers 


| in the Tanana Valley or the Yukon Valley. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, there are lots of valleys in Alaska 
where there are no glaciers. I know that. I also know that in 
countries like that, as in Norway and as in Scandinavia, there 
are subterranean ice fields. Ags the summer time comes on they 
furnish a subterranean water supply, and the rapidity with 
which vegetation grows during the warm months is perfectly 
miraculous, even to a man to tropical! conditions. 


I simply want to reenforce what I said a moment ago, ond 
ever, by quoting something, now, from the geological stand 
point : 

The question now naturally arises, What of the huge glaciers still 
active over great areas of Alaska’s surface? lous 
They, too, may be cu rich lodes and sommaprating Ss 
sec ato a Meet enue arte Gras ol 


square miles : 
existence, who can say that Alaska’s placer deposits will ever be ¢ 


hausted ? 

This is the more worthy of your attention, because it —— 
written at all with a view of proving my assertion 4 ™ 
ago, but it was incidental te another matter: it 

Volcanie eruptions are rt new lands above the sea an 
the older islands with af en blanket of ash. Mighty rivers tr 
building mighty deltas. Glaciers are eroding mountain a 4 Sone 
posing their stores of me’ . *The a or hot alone 
changing, and man, with his intelligence, is on the stage, 
noting the changes, but an actor in the stirring scenes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— + ectnnl 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississip? 
yield to the Senater from Idaho? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 











Mr. BORAH. This bill, as it is reported to the Senate, as I 
understand, provides for no limitation as to the expenditure. It 
annropriates $40,000,000, but there is no limitation upon the 
— of the President to expend more if it is necessary. 
mT do not object to the bill for that reason, and I do not mis- 
jead myself as to the fact that much more than $40,000,000 will 
he expended. I think if we do not trust to the President the dis- 
cretion of expending this money we will not have a railroad. 
It will cost more than $40,000,000. If we put a limit upon it, 
at a certain time building will cease, and it will cease for a 
long time before Congres makes another appropriation, and you 
will have it there suspended, as it were, in mid-air. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Or mid-fce. 

Mr. BORAH. In my judgment, we must necessarily rest the 
discretion with some one. I do not know of anyone with 
whom we can more appropriately rest it than the President, 
ond then let him be controlled on the question of economy in 
expenditure by the Baltimore platform. [Laughter.] That is 
the only limitation I can see that we can place upon this propo- 
sition. Would not that be satisfactory to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, not quite—not quite approximately 
even. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I can give the Senator a fact which may 
enlighten him somewhat on the cost of building some railroads 
in Alaska. I may say to him that personally I had a proposal 
for a contract from one of the largest construction companies 
in the United States offering to build 40 miles of railroad in 
Alaska some years ago—this was a narrow-gauge road, of 
course, but the relative cost of a standard-gauge road would 
not be very much greater—at a cost of not exceeding $18,000 per 
mile. That railroad was to be built in one season, and its con- 
struction was to be started within half a mile of an active 
glacier, where a wharf had to be constructed on which every 
article used in the construction of the railroad was to be landed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All I have to say about the man who 
made that proposition is that he was either a man who took 
great chances or he must have been quite a constructive genius. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. He was both. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When you go to a country where bacon 
costs $1.50 a pound, and where Irish potatoes cost a dollar or 
a dollar and a half a pound, labor has to be paid correspond- 
ingly. I have enough ordinary common sense to know that. 
When you hire men to build a railroad under those circum- 
stances, I know you have to pay them a very high daily wage. 
If the Senator from Delaware could find a prospective pur- 
chaser for his railroad later on, after it was built, I believe he 
did not act with his usual financial sagacity when he failed 
to take advantage of the offer, provided the man who made the 
proposal could give the Senator a bond that would satisfy him 
that the road would have been built. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Mississippi, I desire to add the further fact that 
evidence of the most indubitable character was submitted to 
the committee showing that the first 20 miles of the Alaska 
Northern Railroad were built at a cost of $18,000 a mile. 

Mr, REED. Was that narrow gauge or standard gauge? 

Ar. WALSH. Standard gauge. 

ms SMITH of Arizona. Over level ground or mountains? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I can enlighten the Senator from Missis- 
also as to why that contract was not carried out. It 

was because of the repeal or avoidance of a land grant in con- 

‘se With the railroad which was about to be built. For 
“at reason the contraet was not entered into in a binding way 
we Was not carried out. 

a .. (LLIAMS. That opens up a new question. Personally 
is date what is chiefly the matter with Alaska is locking up 
oh aa There are a great many people in this country 
fhe we conservation means reservation. I am not one of 
aa ‘hink, of course, that we ought to avoid the monop- 

: a control of basie resources as far as we can and that 
tt tes hot to make the mistakes we have already made. I 
eles of hough of a mining engineer nor have I enough knowl- 
fae ae affairs, even as a layman, to know what the 
ite eeyaitation ought to be, but I do know that those who 
bila ae ot upon the question can work out a limitation. I 
simple ae United States Government were to retain its fee- 
cd se Uetship of the coal mines and other mines in Alaska 

_ | Were to lease the lands containing the deposits of 

t and other minerals at as low a price as pos- 


Coal and coppe 
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permit one person to hold, I confess I do not know. 
however, that those who do know can furnish the proper in- 
formation. 
lease these lands for long terms, sufficient to justify capita! in 
erecting works and going in there, and were to limit the area 
of the holdings, and were furthermore to provide that the man 
who received a holding should receive it as a personal privilege 
and could neither sublet his lease nor sell it, they could pre- 
vent monopolization and at the same time unlock the resources 
of Alaska. I believe that that ought to be done. 
to be done I have not information enough to tell. 




















sible. keeping the rent at a pepper-corn rent chiefly in order to 
maintain Government ownership and Government control of 
them to prevent their monopolization, they could allow private 
enterprises to enter and exploit all those boundless resources. 


As to how many linear or square feet it might be proper to 
I know, 


I believe if the Government should conclude to 


Just how it is 


Now, I want to say just one more word. I did not rise for 
the purpose of discussing this question. In fact, I had made up 
my mind that I did not want to discuss it. I rose merely to 
put in the knowledge of the Senate these things which had come 
to my knowledge and seemingly had benefited my thought upon 
the subject, and I thought they would benefit the Senate. 

To give $14,000,000 to one Territory of the United States for 
the exploitation of its resources, even if the entire scheme is to 
be a brilliant success, and even if 750 or 1,000 miles of railway 
can be built for the purpose, it strikes me as something unusual 
and unprecedented, and something not altogether justified by 
our duties toward that Territory. If I were going to spend 
$40,000,000 upen a railroad which the Government was to own 
and use as a regulator of freight rates, I think I would rather 
run it from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico than run it 
in an outlying Territory like Alaska. But I do not want to do 
either. I am an old-fashioned Jeffersonian Democrat in many 
respects yet. When people ask me if I am a progressive or a 
conservative I answer either and neither and both; it depends 
upon what you are talking about as to whether I am a radical 
or a progressive or a conservative upon that particular point. 
But I am something of a conservative upon the question of the 
Government’s taking up new avenues of public employment 
subtracted from the field of private employment. I do not 
know where the Government construction of railways is going 
to stop if it starts. The fact of its starting is the thing. The 
locality of its starting cuts no figure in the matter at all. I 
would rather go a long way in bearing present ills than jump 
into a sea of apprehended evils the depth of which I car not 
fathom. 

Of course, as far as the constitutional question is concerned, 
as the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] said yesterday, 
there is no constitutional question. We have the power of a 
local county board of supervisors in connection with the Terri- 
tory of Alaska as we have in connection with the District of 
Columbia. We can build dirt roads, we can build railroads, 
we can establish ferries, we can issue whisky licenses, we can 
do anything which a State or county can do in a Siate or a 
county. The old mooted question as to how far the Federal 
authority went in a Territory was settled as were the other 
things settled by the issue of the War between the States. I 
would not take that up again. I would not spend one moment 
upon the constitutional question. I think there is nothing in 
it; but I do think there is a great deal in this, that you want 
to add just as little to the functioning of government as you 
can. The less functioning you give government the more 
functioning you leave to men, and the less freedom you give 
the government to operate the more freedom there is left to 
the citizen. 

So far as I know, there has been no Government in this werld 
that ever began, continued, and fell that did not fall by top- 
heaviness, by gradually assuming to itself every interest and 
every industry of the people, until the number of those in the 
direct employ of the Government became a resistless power, 
naval, military, and civil. In France I am informed that to-day 
every fifth man is in the employ of the Government in some 
more or less lucrative position. We are beginning to feel it 
already here. There is not one of you who can resist or who 
dare attempt to resist the united voice of the civil-service em- 
ployees of the United States to-day. You are already coming 
close up to the point where you have got to have a civil-service 
pension list, or where you will think you must have it, and 
within 12 years after you inaugurate it it will cost the people 
more than the entire pension list of the United States does 
to-day. Top-heaviness, overweighting, overfunctioning are the 
things that cause the destruction of Governments. 

For my own part I do not want to go into the business of road 
construction by the Government of the United States until or 
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unless we are absolutely forced to it by military or naval neces- 
sity. I do not think that condition exists in Alaska. I have 
no idea of any foreign power ever being fool enough to invade 
Alaska. In the United States it would find more inviting fields 
to invade than in Alaska. It would not send its troops up there 
to hold nothing and freeze to death in the wintertime, and it 
would cost their Government, God knows how much, to feed them 
in the summer time. 

I did not intend to say anything about the main issue, but I 
do feel that that much is due to my own traditional—perhaps in 
the minds of some of you superstitious—observance of old Amer- 
ican policies. We have the right to construct it, yes; and if 
wise I could be willing to waive what you might call my preju- 
dice, but I do not believe it is wise under these circumstances. 
I believe that seven or eight million dollars put in Alaska to-day 
in aid of that Territory as 4 loan to it in the construction of 
roads, highways, which shall feed the present 466 miles of rail- 
way, and the present landings upon the Yukon and the other 
streams where steamboats ply, will do more good for Alaska 
than $35,000,000 or $40,000,000 put into one trunk railway. 

EMPIOYEES IN DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, and 
the calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Senate resolution 65, directing the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to report to the Senate certain information relative to 
employees in the Diplomatic and Consular Service of the United 
States, was announced as the first business on the calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, would it not be better to send 
the resolution to the calendar under Rule IX? I do not think 
anyone proposes to press it since our friend has gone. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. What is the resolution? 

Mr. ROOT. It is a resolution that was introduced by the 
late Senator Johnston, and I think before his death he had 
abandoned the purpose to press it. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I do not 
ure is. 

Mr. ROOT. It is the first resolution on the calendar under 
Rule VIII. It is a resolution directing the Committee on For- 
eign Relations to make a report of certain information regarding 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service. I think Senator Johnston, 
before his death, had abandoned the intention to press it and 
that no one intends to press it now. I ask that it go to the 
calendar under Rule IX. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. May the Chair suggest, why not 
indefinitely postpone the resolution ? 

Mr. ROOT. I have no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS, What was the remark of the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any reason why the resolu- 
tion may not be indefinitely postponed? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator from North 
[Mr. OvERMAN] has some interest in the resolution, and I will 
suggest that no step be taken concerning its indefinite post- 
ponement until he can be consulted, 
tion to its going to the calendar under Rule IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to sending the 
resolution to the calendar under Rule IX? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 





understand what the meas- 


WASHINGTON-OREGON CORPORATION, 

The bill (S. 821) authorizing the Secretary of War to relieve 
the Washington-Oregon Corporation, as far as he may deem ad- 
visable in the public interests, from certain conditions in an 
act entitled “An act granting to the Washington-Oregon Cor- 
poration a right for an electric railroad, and for telephone, 
telegraph, and electric transmission lines across the Vancouver 
Military Reservation, in the State of Washington,” approved 
August 9, 1912, was announced as the next business on the 
calendar, 

Mr. JONES. My colleague [Mr. PornpextTer] is interested in 
this matter, and possibly a different arrangement will be made 
from that provided in the bill. I ask that the bill may go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States extending the right of 
suffrage to women was announced as next in order on the 
calendar, 

Mr, LODGE. Let the joint resolution go over. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been objected to, 

Mr. THOMAS. If objected to, it goes over. 

Mr. LODGE. I objected and asked that it go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will go over. 
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I have personally no objec- | 
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RAILROADS IN ALASKA, 


The bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of tie 
States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the 
tory of Alaska, and for other purpose., was announce, 
in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ! ask that that may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE BUREAU. 


The bill (S. 1240) to establish the legislative reference pyre. 
of the Library of Congress was announced as next in order, , 
Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that that may go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 
OCHOCO NATIONAL FOREST. 


The bill (S. 583) to consolidate certain forest lands jy the 
Ochoco National Forest, Oreg., was announced as next in order 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. af I may be permitted, I will star 
that the Agricultural Department and the Depart :nt of the 
Interior have practically agreed vith the authorities of the 
State of Oregon; in other words, that there is no objection ty 
the bill. I ask that it, may be put on its passage. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to coy. 


United 
Terri- 
as next 


iW 


| sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee oy 


Public Lands with »n amendment to strike out section 2. 
Mr. BACON. What is that section? 
The Secretary. It reads as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the sum of $1,000 is hereby appropriated and made 


| available until eee out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
| wise appropriated, 


to enable the retary of Agriculture to conduct 
such field examinations and appraisals as may be required for the pur- 
poses of this act, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third resding, read 
the third time, and passed. 
ANNUITIES OF MEDAWAKANTON AND WAHPA-:OTA SIOUX NDIANS. 


The bill (S. 1760) for the restoration of nnuities to the 
Medawakanton and Wahpakoota (Santee) Sioux Indians, de- 
clared forfeited by “ne act of February 16, 1363, was announced 


|} as next in order. 


Mr. THOMAS. I ask that the bill may go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


RECLAMATION OF DESERT LANDS IN PUBLIC-LAND STATES. 


The bill (S. 589) to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. L., p. 1135), was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to amend 
section 3 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1901 (31 
Stat. L., p. 1138), to read as follows: 


That section 4 of the act of August 18, 1894, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for sundry civil e mses of the Government for the fi 
year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes,’’ be, and the 
is hereby, amended so that the 10-year period within which any 5 
shall cause the lands applied for under said act to be irri and 
reclaimed, as provided in said section, as amended by the act of June 
11, 1896, shall begin to run from the date of approval by the Secretary 
of the Interior of the State’s application for the segregation of such 
lands; and if actual construction of reclamation works is not best! 
within three years after the segregation of the lands or within suc 
further period, not exceeding two additional years, as shall be allowed 
by the Secretary of the Interior in his discretion, the said S« cretary © 
the Interior may restore such lands to the public domain; and if 
whole or any portion of the lands so se ated shall not be so irigare 
and reclaimed within 10 years after the date of such BOTT E ae his 
within such further period as the Secretary of the SEteTIOr Te tions 
discretion, upon g cause shown, allow, not exceeding 5 at —— 
years, the Secretary of the Interior may restore such lands or si" 
part thereof to the public domain. ee 

The bill was reported to the Senate without ance des 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third ume, 
and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. “ales 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I call attention ee 
dar No. 119, being the joint resolution (8. J. Res. -)) Dh s 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United favorably 
appears upon the Calendar as though it had been fv 4 

d the Calendar shou 
reported. It was an adverse report, and the Ci’ 
so show. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is so marked Mg '-* 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask that the Calendar be 
so as to indicate that it was reported adversely. corrected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Calendar wil! be et 

MAY STANLEY. ad to com 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeds It pro- 
sider the bill (S. 1644) for the relief of Ma) - a i. Stanley 
poses to pay $5,000 to May Stanley, widow of ome California, 
late superintendent of the Soboba Indian School, 


on the bill itself. 
corrected 
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who lost his life in the discharge of his duty; also to pay $1,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, for medical and other 
necessary expenses, including funeral and administration ex- 
penses, incurred in connection with the death of Will H. Stanley 
and the shooting of Selso Serrano, Indian policeman. | 
“Mr. SMOOT. I should like the Senator from Florida, who | 
reported the bill, to make some explanation of it. I have not | 
had time to fully read the report, and I do not wish to ask that 
‘t be read in full; therefore, I ask the Senator to make a brief 
st ‘tement as to why the bill was reported for the amount named 
therein, and also why the additional $1,000 was allowed for 
expenses incurred. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, Mr. Stanley was superintendent 
of an Indian school. The report on the bill is No. 81. He was 
directed to ascertain the cause of an uprising among the Indians | 
at that point, there being evidence to show that the “aq 





t of the school was in danger of his life. He, with an 
1 named Serrano and several others, undertook to have a 








ec with the Indians. They invited him to attend a dance, 
ich he declined. Next morning, having met with the Indians 
at the schoolhouse for the purpose of discussing with them their 
differences, the Indians walked out. The one who was creating 
the trouble being invited to come back, refused to do so; Super- 
intendent Stanley went to the door, stepped outside, and was 
shot down. 

The evidence, as shown in the report, is that this leader in 
the trouble shot Mr. Stanley and called on others to shoot him 

nd to shoot him again, These Indians were subsequently prose- 
cuted and convicted of murder. It was difficult to get assist- 
ance. Mr. Stanley did not die immediately, and three physicians 
were sent for. They performed an operation. It seems they had 
to go over mountains and to-travel all night. Perhaps the claim 
for the doctors’ bill is rather large, but I eall the attention 
of the Senator to the faet that the amount provided for is 
1,000, or so much thereof as may be neeessary.” The sum 
intended to go = the widow of Mr. Stanley, I believe, amounts 
to two years’ salary. 

Briefly stated, the case is simply this: The superintendent 
of an Indian scheel in the performance of his duty, and realiz- 
ing the danger, went into that danger; and, failing to accom- 
lish his purpose, was killed. It occurred to the committee 
hat it was a meriterious case aud that his widow should be 
paid this amount. I am unable to understand why, after the 
conviction of these Indians, they were not exeeuted, but it 
appears they were not. 

Mir. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if the bill was referred 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for his consideration? 
‘ir, BRYAN, The bill was referred to the Commissioner of 
sndian Affairs, and is favored by him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not notice that in the report. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; that is the fact. 

a Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to ask the Senator whether that was 


“@ 





pl 
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Mr. BRYAN. That is the case. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I observe that the physi- 
cans who rendered their account have asked for $900. 

Mr. BRY AN. The Senator from New Hampshire will see on 
mage 9 of the report that it is stated there were three physi- 
Clans, 

_Mr. GALLINGER. It strikes me that, as the Senator sug- 
Fests, possibly a thousand dollars is eonsiderably more than 
they wou ( have a right to demand. Of course, that would de- 
pend largely upon the nature of the operation performed. I 


ri Ad, xney what it was, and I presume the Senator from 
rida does not. 


Mr. BRYAN. No. 

Ty ‘ "sn ° 
_ Mr. GALLINGER. Was it the attempted extraction of a 
“ye OF something of that kind? 
x BRYAN. Superintendent Stanley was shet several times, 
i, Physicians theught that possibly they might save his 


l tes report is quite full, but it has been some time since 


i 


~ at. Ga LLINGER. It would occur to. me that very likely slight 
Neon fo ‘tention was given to this man, as he seems to have 
wight he ao u® Condition when he was reached. I think it 
ant ¢ well to Somewhat reduce the ameunt proposed to be 

to the physicians, 


Haun BRYAN. What amount would the Senator from New 
Mea suggest? 

They CALLINGER. I would suggest $500, in place of $1,000. 
inate clans, of course, rendered a bill larger than would 

°rdinarily be paid. 

ont BRYAN. In so far as I am concerned, I have no objec- 

“1 pe ibe imendment, I move,.on page 1, line 12, to strike out 
and to insert in lieu thereof “$500.” 





Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have had some occasion to 
look into this claim. It was first referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs; it was very carefully investigated by that com- 
mittee and .a favorable report was made upon it. It was not 
included in the appropriation bill, because it was thought net 
proper to do so, as there were pending other claims of the same 
kind. Then it was referred to the Committee on Claims. [t 
has taken its regular course there. I think, so far as the claim 
of the widow is concerned, that it is a very meritorious one. 
She is in delicate health; she has smal! children who are de- 
pendent upon her, and the claim was one which very much 
appealed to my sympathies, 

So far as the claim of the physicians is concerned, when the 
matter came under my observation I objected to the amount 
of the claim. I thought it was too much; and I am very glad 
that the chairman of the Committee on Claims, at the sugges- 
tion of the Senater from New Hampshire, has consented thut 
that amount may be reduced. I did not want the claim of the 
widow to be imperiled by am exorbitant claim, or one thil 
might seem to be so, on the part of the physicians. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendmen 
proposed by the Senator from Fiorida [Mr. Bryan]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senater from 
Florida another question. Under the present law when deaths 
occur among the employees of the Government on the Panama 
Canal such employees are allowed one year’s salary. I under- 
stood the Senator to say that in this:case they had allowed two 
years’ salary. Of course, this is not a ease arising in Panama; 
but why dees the Senator differentiate this from the many mer!- 
torious cases that we have in Panama? 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, Mr. President, I think there is a very 
just distinction. Those in Panama are not engaged in extra 
hazardous employment, while those in the Indian service are. 
There is a bill that will be reported from the committee cover- 
ing the case of a surgeon here in Washington, who went to Mon- 
tana to treat the Rocky Mountain spotted fever and rendered 
great assistance; a young man but 39 years of age, with a good 
practice and bright prospects. He went there and did great 
service, but lest his life, and in that case two years’ salary bas 
been allowed by the committee. There is no fixed rule by which 
to govern these eases. I think this case stands on a differ 
plane from that of an employee in the public work of the Usiied 
States who by reason of that work happens to lese his life. 
That is not considered an extrahazardeus employment, while 
this certainly is, and this man knew it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall not object to the amount. 
My only object was, if possible, to have all widows treated 
alike, but I suppose that is impossible, and therefore I shal! not 
object. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be eagressed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the words “and for other purposes” should be added to the 


| title. 


Mr. BRYAN. I ask that that amendment be mace. 
The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
May Stanley, and for other purposes.” 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (8S. 654) to accept the cession by the State of Mon- 
tana of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within 
the Glaeier National Park, and for other purposes, was an- 
nouneed as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed ever. 

The bill (S. 655) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
survey the lands of the abandoned Fort Assinniboine Military 
Reservation and open the same to settlement was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WALSH. I make the same request as to that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 657) to authorize the reservation of public lands 
fer country parks and community centers within reclamation 
projects, and for ether purpeses, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WALSH. I make the same request as to that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


STREET TRAFFIC IN WASHINGTON DURING PARADES. 


The bill (S. 2415) relating to the exelusion of traffic from 
streets and avenues of the city of Washington during parades 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they hereby 
are, empowered to grant permits to use the streets and avenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for parades, and to make, change, and alter, from 
time to time, regulations to govern parades in the said District, and to 
impose a penalty by fine not to exceed $40 for violation of such regula- 
tions, and to prosecute every such violation by information filed in the 
police court of said District in the name of the District of Columbia by 
the corporation counsel or any of his assistants. 

Sec. 2. That whenever a permit is granted to hold a parade on any 
the streets or avenues of the District of Columbia, the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized, in their discre- 
tion, to suspend all street car, vehicle, and other traffic and to exclude 
pedestrians from such streets and avenues and their intersections and 
crossings, or any portion or portions thereof, during such parade and 
for such time prior thereto as said commissioners may deem necessary. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will make an inquiry as 
to one phrase in the bill. I read from section 2: 

And to exclude pedestrians from such streets and avenues. 

Would that include the sidewalks of the streets and avenues? 

Mr. JONES. That certainly was not contemplated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should think not. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That does not mean sidewalks. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think they would be included under that 
language, 

Mr. JONES. Will the Senator suggest an amendment that 
will cover that point? 

Mr. GALLINGER. 


ol 


I have just observed it in reading the bill. 


Mr. JONES. It could be remedied by inserting the words 
“not including sidewalks.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest that it be amended so as to 
read: 


And to exclude pedestrians from such streets and avenues and their 
intersections and crossings, exclusive of sidewalks. 

Mr. JONES. “ Exclusive of sidewalks.” Let those words be 
inserted at the proper place, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest that they be inserted after the 
word “ thereof.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page section 2, line 15, after the word 
“thereof,” it is proposed to insert “exclusive of sidewalks.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as.,amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill relating to the 
exclusion of traffic from the streets and avenues of the District 
of Columbia during parades.” 


The amendment to the amendment 


9 


RIGHTS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The resolution (8S. Res. 139) declaring the rights of American 
citizens to protection of lives and property by this Government 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

STANDARD FRUIT AND VEGETABLE BARRELS. 

The bill (S. 2269) to fix the standard barrel for fruits, vege- 
tables, and other dry commodities, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Standards, 
Weights, and Measures with an amendment, in section 2, page 2, 
line 18, after the words “known as the,” to strike out “half 
barrel” and insert “quarter barrel, third barrel, half barrel, 
and three-quarter barrel,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful to sell, offer, or expose for sale 
in any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to ship from 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia to any other 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia or to a foreign coun- 
try, a barrel containing fruits or vegetables or any other dry com- 
modity of less capacity than the standard barrels defined in the first 
section of this act, or subdivision thereof known as the quarter barrel, 
third barrel, half barrel, and three-quarter barrel, and any person 
guilty of a violation of any of the provisions of this act shall be liable 
to a penalty of $1 and costs for each barrel so unlawfully sold or 
offered for sale or shipped, as the case may be, to be recovered at the 
suit of the United States in any court of the United States having 
jurisdiction: Provided, however, That no barrel shall be deemed below 
standard within the meaning of this act when shipped to any foreign 
country and constructed according to the specifications or directions of 
the foreign purchaser if not constructed in conflict with the laws of the 
foreign country to which the same is intended to be shipped. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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JOHN P. FITZGERALD, 
The bill (S. 2715) to amend the military record of Jy 
Fitzgerald was announced as next in order. 
The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objec joy 


Ln P, 


Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to i; < eae 
eration. It authorizes and directs the Secretary of \,; be 
amend the military record of John P. Fitzgerald, wh, enlisted 
and served under the assumed name of Joshua Porte; in Com 
pany K, Seventh Regiment, and Company C, First Regiment. 
Michigan Volunteer Cayalry, from March 9, 1865, to March 10 


1866, and to issue to him an honorable discharge iy | 
name of John LP. Fitzgerald. 


US true 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the report in that crso he 
printed in the Recorp in connection with the action of tho 
Senate. ay 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that wij) jy 
done. 


The report, submitted July 30, 1913, by Mr. Prercure. is as 
follows: 

Mr. FLetcuer, from the Committee on Military Affairs, subp 
the following report, to accompany 8S. 2715: 

This bill merely provides for issuing a certificate of discharze from 
the Army to John P. Fitzgerald in his own true name, bis seryice hay. 
ing been rendered under the assumed name of Joshua Porter. y 

A similar bill was favorably reported from the Committee on Milita;y 
Affairs in the Sixty-second Congress and passed the Senate. 
showing in detail the reasons for granting this relief to the fo 
dier are shown by the report which accompanied the previous bill. 4 
that report is therefore attached hereto and made patt of this port 


“[Senate Report No. 104, Sixty-second Congress. | 


“The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the hil! 
(S. 2246) to amend the military record of John P. Fitzgerald, haying 
had the same under consideration, reports it back to the Senate with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

“This soldier was between 16 and 17 years old when he enlisted in 


itted 





cis 





the Army, and, on account of his father’s opposition to his enlisting in 
the service, he went from his home in Jay County, Ind.. to Jackson 
Mich., walking a greater part of the distance, where he eniisied ina 
Michigan regiment under the name of Joshua Porter. fo prevent his 


father from finding him and taking him back to his hone 
“Tle is now drawing a pension, and on February 3, 1910. the Treas- 
ury Department allowed his claim for travel pay from Salt Lake (it 
Utah, the place of discharge, to Jackson, Mich., amounting to $211.17 
“After his discharge he remained in the West, and never returned 
Michigan or Indiana until after filing his claim for pension, when ! 
returned to Michigan, at great inconvenience and an expense of about 
250, to procure the testimony of comrades showing his identity wirh 
the soldier who served as Joshua Porter, and there is now on tile with 
his old claim in the Pension Bureau the affidavits of three comrades 
showing identity, on the strength of which his claims for pension and 
travel pay were allowed. . 
“The War Department requires that before a discharge is issued in 
a soldier’s true name he must furnish personal identity, or, in ol! 
words, to get a discharge certificate in his true name through regi 
channels Mr. Fitzgerald would be compelled to again go back to Mi 





hi 
chi 


gan from the State of Washington, where he now lives, at great incon 
venience and an expense that he is unable to bear; hence. as his som 
was an honorable one and his enlistment under an assumed name \ 
not for the purpose of hiding a crime, and since the eviden ids 


the Pension Bureau proves beyond any question of doubt that John 
Fitzgerald and Joshua Porter are one and the same person, you 
mittee recommends that the bill do pass. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 0r- 
dered te be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUNISHMENT FOR CERTAIN CRIMES. 


The bill (S. 2674) to define certain crimes and to provide 
punishment therefor, was announced as next in order. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, 
been before? pee 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BACON. I do not see present the chairman o! the — 
mittee, and my colleague on the committee [Mr. W a 
not recollect anything in regard to it. I prefer tha! the bil 
passed over until there are present some of the members of UK 
committee who are familiar with its provisions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over: 

RECLAMATION PROJECTS. 


The bill (S. 1355) relating to easements in conn 
reclamation projects was announced as next in order. 
The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objec! ca 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded (0 its ane 
eration. It authorizes the Secretary of the Interio! v0 es 
on behalf of the United States, unto public and private cove 
tions, associations, and persons easements reasonably ore the 
for the crossing of land, canals, and rights of way owne’ 7 
United States for the purpose of carrying out the provi 
the act of June 17, 1902, known as the reclamation - ar 
such terms and conditions as will reasonably — Fe 
ests of the United States and its successors in interne heen? 
Mr. BACON. Before what committee has tha bill tion and 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Committee on Irrigatio"’ 
Reclamation of Arid Lands. 


what committee has that pill 


ection with 


ection, the 
sid- 
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Mr. JONES. I will say to the Senator that there is a unani- 
mous report from the committee. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


dered to be 
and passed. 
RELIEF OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN MEXICO. 

The resolution (8S. Res. 152) authorizing the Committee on 
Fore'gn Relations to proceed with an investigation of the 
conditions of American citizens in the Republic of Mexico was 
announced as next in order. 

Vr. BACON. That resolution has not been to any committee, 
as | understand. The author of the resolution is not present, 
« | do not like to make a motion in his absence. If he were 
here, however, I should move its reference to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

LANDS IN OKLAHOMA, 

The bill (S. 2725) authorizing the sale of certain lands to the 
Dwight Mission Sehool, on Sallisaw Creek, Okla., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 


Ctark]. who reported the bill, is not in the Chamber, and I 
(desire to ask ene or two questions in regard to it. I ask that 
the bill may go over until he returns. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 
THE REPUBLIC COAL CO, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell or lease certain public lands to the Re- 
public Coal Co., a corporation, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the joint resolution may be passed 


over, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over. 
CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 


The bill (S. 2242) making it unlawful for any Member of 
Congress to serve on or solicit funds for any political commit- 
tee, club, or organization was announced as next in order. 


Mr, SMOOT. I think there are a number of amendments to 
be offered to that bill, and I believe the Senator introducing it 
will accept one of them, or so I understand. ‘Therefore I ask 
that it may go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

DONATION OF CANNON. 

The bill (S. 2560) anthorizing the Secretary of War to do- 
nate to the Grand Army of the Republic Post No. 45, of Smith 
wa Kans., two cannon or fieldpieces was announced as next 
ih order. 

the Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the — as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments, in line 6, after the word “ field- 
pieces, to strike out “with their carriages”; and, in line 9, 
alter the word “ fieldpiece,” to strike out “with its carriage,” 
so as to make the bill read: 
oil it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby 
ont porized and directed to donate to the Grand Army of the Republic 
neehed toe Stone of eerie Kans., two —- be Fe pee a 
Smith Center an ee aa to See in the courthouse square o 
por the State o ansas, and one cannon or fieldpiece 

a eded for present service, to be mounted in the cemetery. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

_ The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
‘mendmencs were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
ie third time, and passed. 

Pa VICE PRESIDENT. The title of the bill should be 

“The ca as to read “ three cannon or fieldpieces.” 
telat ‘© was amended £9 as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
toa ae W ar to donate to the Grand Army of the Republic 

The bin ¢ of Smith Center, Kans., three cannon or fieldpieces.” 
» an r- ( S. 2561) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
hotnees 2, Cf Hays, Kans., one cannon or fieldpiece was an- 
wT 42S next in order. 
lie Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
consideration. in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
Affaitg ut bad been reported from the Committee on Military 
to strths ce ‘mendments, in line 4, before the word “ Kansas,” 
6, after ha vity of Hays” and insert “ State of,” and in line 
tage,” so as word “fleldpiece,” to strike out “with its car- 

» “0 0S to make the bill read: 


th 








Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to donate to the State of Kansas one cannon 
or fieldpiece not needed for present service, to be mounted in the 
State park adjoining the city of Hays, in the State of Kansas. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate to the State of Kansas one 
cannon or fieldpiece.” 

The bill (S. 2816) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the city of Abilene, Kans., two cannon was announced as 
next in order. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, in line 5, before the word “ can- 
non,” to strike out the word “ mounted,’ so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to donate to the city of Abilene, Kans., two 
cannon, not needed for present service, to be placed in the city park 
of that city. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

MONUMENT TO WOMEN OF CIVIL WAR. 


The bill (S. 2659) providing for a monument to commemo- 
rate the women of the Civil War was announced as next in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May not the Chair suggest that 
this monument has been provided for in the deficiency appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it has. 

Mr. ROOT. I think it was reported in two forms, one as 
a separate bill and the other as an amendment to an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And it passed. 

Mr. ROOT. It passed in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Did it pass both Houses? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; it is a law, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROOT. I think so. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; I am on the committee, and I know 
it was passed by both Houses. 

Mr. ROOT. Undoubtedly it is a law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

RIGHT OF WAY NEAR ENGLE, N, MEX. 

The bill (S. 3112) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire certain right of way near Engle, N. Mex., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

DISPOSAL OF MINERAL LANDS. 


The bill (S. 2651) providing for the purchase and disposal 
of certain lands containing kaolin, kaolinite, fuller’s earth, and 
other minerals within portions of Indian reservations hereto- 
fore opened to settlement and entry was announced as next in 
order. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration, 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 


That all lands containing minerals, except those hereinafter spe- 
cifically reserved, within such parts of Indian reservations as have here- 
tofore been opened to settlement and entry under acts of Congress 
which did not authorize the disposal of such mineral! lands, shall be 
open to exploration and purchase and be disposed of under the general 

rovisions of the mining and coal-land laws of the United States, and 
he proceeds arising therefrom shall be deposited in the Treasury for 
the same purpose for which the proceeds arising from the disposal of 
other lands within the reservation in which such mineral-bearing lands 
are located were deposited : Provided, That all lands containing valuable 
deposits of oil. natural gas, phosphates, nitrates, potash, and asphaltic 
minerals are hereby expressly reserved from location and disposition 

nding future action by Congress, and lands containing fuller’s earth, 

olin, china clay, and ball clay shall be disposed of under the provi- 
sions of law relating to placer mining claims, but the same person, 
association, or corporation shall not locate or enter more than one 
claim, not exceeding 160 acres in area, hereunder: Provided further, 
That none of the lands or mineral deposits, the disposal of which. is 
herein provided for, shall be disposed of at less price than that fixed by 
the applicable mining or coal-land laws, and in no instance at less than 
their appraised value for agricultural purposes. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question. I do not remember this bill being considered by the 
committee, but I suppose it was done at a time when I was out 
of the city. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; I recall that that was the case. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the bill refer to all Indian reservations, in 
any part of the United States? 

Mr. STERLING. I think it does; 
terms. It refers to all reservations. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Dees it apply to Executive order 
reservations as well as to congressional reservations? 

Mr. STERLING. I think it does. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Does it include the general minerals, 
such as gold, silver, lead, cinnabar, and so forth? 

Mr. STERLING. No; I do not think it includes minerais of 
that kind. I think the coneluding paragraph of the letter of 
the Secretary of the Interior will explain the bill and the neces- 
sity for the safeguards previded for in the substitute bill. The 
substitute is the draft of the Secretary of the Interior. It takes 
the place of the original bill. Referring to the original bill the 

‘retary says: . 

S. 2651, therefore, if passed in its present form, would seeure to the 
Indians substantial payments for the coal depcsits. 

fhe original bill would have secured such payments to the 
Indians, but the thought of the Secretary was that it would not 

ure to the Indians payments for the lands where there were 

than coal deposits. 


It is general in its 


yes. 


Ur 
ther 


I 


The report says: 

With respect to other minerals, however, the prices fixed by the gen- 
eral mining laws are $2.50 for placer-mining claims and $5 per acre for 
lode claims, while wnder various acts passed by Congress in opening 
indi ‘eservations prices at which the agricultural lands 
nos 
] 


therein are dis- 
able have ranged from 25 cents to $10 per acre. It would seem, 
therefore, in such cases where the proceeds of sale are reserved to the 
Indians that no minerals should be disposed of for less than the prices 
fixed by the mining laws, nor for less than their appraised or fixed 
values where those exeeed the prices fixed by the mining laws. 
SMITH of Arizona. Mr, President, I do not like the 
principle which recognizes, as this bill seems to recognize, with- 
out further consideration, the right of the Executive, by a mere 
order, to extend an-Indian or any other reservation so as to 
include mining ground or mineral lands. I think every order 
made by any President that has extended an Indian reserva- 
tion over mineral lands is to that extent absolutely void. There 
is no power in the President, under any act of Congress with 
which I am familiar, that permits him to repeal the mining 
laws of the United States by withholding, by mere Executive 
order, the right of the prospector or anyone else to take pos- 
ion of mines and proceed to patent under the ordinary 
pining laws. 

If this bill begins to recognize the right of the Executive to 
dispose of mineral lands within Executive-order reservations, I 

opposed to any such recognition, for I have before the 
Senate now a resolution of inquiry to which I purpose to ad- 
myself in a day or two on this very question. It has 
arisen in my country. For instance, in the case of known 
mineral lands, occupied and mined, an Executive order extends 
an Judian reservation away beyond the agricultural land and 
into the mountains, including these mining daims on which men 
have been working since 1865, some of them. The question is 
before them, and I purpose to bring it before Congress, to test 
the validity of any such conveyance to the Indians under Execu- 
tive-order reservations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour haying expired, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

‘he Secepragy. A bill (S. 48) to authorize the President 
of the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads 
in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN rose. 

Mr. BORAH. Did the Senator from Oregon desire to address 
the Senate upon this bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; my colleagues have requested that 
we might be permitted to finish the calendar; at least, to go 
through with the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT, Under Rule VIII. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Under Rule VIII. 

Mr, GALLINGER. That is a very good suggestion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the remaining business on the cal- 
endar does not lead to any very lengthy discussion, I would be 
giad to have the unfinished business laid aside informally. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
SMITH] ought to understand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. One objection will take the pending bill over 
anyhow. If the Senator from Arizona desires to object to it, 
it will go over. 


Mr. 


dress 
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Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I would rather have it go Over f 
the present, because I do not want to have the princip| ce 
bodied in it established here if I can help it. oa 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over, then 
unfinished business is temporarily laid aside 
position of the calendar under Rule VIII. 

EXPENDITURES FOR  ELNGRAMS. 
_ The next business on the calendar was Senate resolution 156 
limiting expenditures for telegrams sent or received by ion. 
ators. —" 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution will gO over, 

MISSISSIPPI BIVER BRIDGE. 

The next business on the calendar was the bill (s. 2609) + 
amend an act entitled “An aet permitting the building of a 4a. 
across the Mississippi River at or near the village of Sauk Ran, 
ids, Benton County, Minn.,” approved February 26, 1904 wre 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. ya; 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
querum. I do not think we ought to legislate when the . 
very few Senators in the Chamber. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will cal! the roll 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: ee 


Ashurst Gore 
Bacon Hitchcoek 
Bankhead Hollis 
Borah James 
3rady Jones 
Brandegee Kern 
Bristow Lane 
Bryan Lea 
Burton Lippitt Rebinson 


Chamberlain odge Saulsbur 
McCumber Sheppard 


Clark, Wyo. 
Dillingham MeLean Simmons 
Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. 


Gallinger 
I desire to announce the unaroidable absence 


and the 
bending the dis. 


Te are 


Martine, N. J. 
Myers 

Nelson 

Norris 

Owen 
Perkins 
Pittman 

Reed 


Smith, S. c, 
Smoot 
Sterling 
Swanson 
Thompson 
Townsend 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Weeks 
Williams 


Mr. KERN. 
of my colleague [Mr. Suive.y]. 

Mr. BRYAN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
FitercHer) is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the Seno- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I will let this announce 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have been requested to announce 
that the Senator from New Mexieo [Mr. Fait] ic absent from 
the Chamber by reason of sickness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague [Mr. Cuteerson] is unavoid- 
ably absent. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I desire to announce that my colle 
[Mr. Pace] is not in attendance in the Senate this week, 
cause of the great sorrow that has come to bim in the death of 
his wife. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the roll eall. There is a quorum pzesent. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask nnanimous consent that the unfivished 
business be taken up for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Monian 
object to the further concideration of Senate bill 2609, whic 
was before the Senate when the point of no quosum was raised: 

Mr. WALSH. I do. I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We would very soon complete the calet- 
dar, I will say to the Senator, if it would be agreeable to iin. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well; if the Senator desires, I will with- 
draw the demand. ‘ 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it will take but a few minules to 
get through with the remaining bills on the calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate bill 2609 is before the Sev 
ate as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 0! 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 0m* 
and passed. 


gue 
] 


Forty-nine Senator: have answere] 


ELECTION OF SENATORS. sit 
The bill (S. 2860) providing a temporary method 0? 
ducting the counhensianeal election of United States Senators 
was announced as next in order. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 
AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. sl 
The next business on the calendar was Senate wipe * 
providing that any Senator, upon his own requ titute 
recorded and counted as present in order to 0 
C.F II be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution wi 











1914. 


It was reported 
Committee on Rules with an amendment, on page 1, 
fter the word “and,” to insert the word “ state,” so as 


The resolution was read and considered. 


from tit 


line 4, 2 ; : 
to make the resolution read: 

resolve That the rules of the Senate be amended as follows: In 
Rule XII, clause 1, after the words “by the Senate;” there shall be 


neerted the following: “and any Senator may arise and declare that 
a red and state how he would yote if not paired, and may add 
present he desires to be so recorded, in order to constitute a 
whereupon he shall be so recorded and his presence as a part 
rum announced by the Chair.” 





mendment was agreed to. 
Mr. WALSH. I ask that the resolution may go over. I 
should like to hear the author of the resolution discuss the ques- 


tion as to whether we can, in view of the Constitution, count 
a quorum when a quorum is not present and voting. 

he VICE PRESIDENT, The resolution will go over. 

The next business on the calendar was Senate resolution 221, 
to amend Rule XUX of the standing rules of the Senate, which 
read and agreed to, as follows: 








was 

Resolved, That the rules of the Senate be amended by adding the 
following paragraph to the nineteenth standing rule, to be numbered 
and kn as paragraph 6 of said rule, to wit: 

“ PAR Whenever confusion arises in the Chamber or the gal- 


leries or den onstrations of approval or disapproval are indulged in by 
the occupants of the galleries it shall be the duty of the Chair to en- 
foree order on his own initiative and without any point of order being 
made by a Senator.” 

The next business on the calendar was Senate resolution 227, 
to amend Rule XIV of the standing rules of the Senate, which 
was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That Rule XIV of the standing rules of the Senate be 

ended as follows: At the conclusion of the second paragraph of 

| Rule XIV strike out the period and insert a semicolon in lieu 
nd oak Oe fees proviso to be thereafter a part of said 
second paragraph, to wit: 
Provided, That the first or second reading of each bill may be by 
tle only unless the Senate in any case shall otherwise order.” 


ne 

fhe next business on the calendar was Senate resolution 202, 
to amend Rule XII of the standing rules of the Senate, and 
the Senate proceeded to its consideration, 

The resolution had been reported from the Committee on 
Rules with an amendment, on page 2, line 2, after the word 
“Senate,” to insert “but any unanimous consent may be re- 
voked by another unanimous consent granted in the manner 
prescribed aboye,” so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the rules of the Senate be amended by adding the 
agraph to the twelfth standing, rule of the Senate, to be 


uumbered and known as paragraph 3 of said Rule XII, to wit: 
Par. 3. No request by a Senator for unanimous consent for the 


taking of a final vote on a specified date upon the passage of a bill or 
nt resolution shall be submitted to the Senate for agreement thereto 


ntil, upé a a roll call ordered for the porpess by the Presiding Officer, 


ollowing pat 


{shall be disclosed that a quorum of the Senate is present; and when 
‘ unanimous consent is thus given, the same shall operate as the or- 
ler of th Senate, but any unanimous consent may be revoked by 





r unanimous consent granted in the manner prescribed above.” 


rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr, ASHURST. I ask that the resolution may go over. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


The next business on the calendar was Senate resolution 218, 
proposing 4 ‘ 
proposing an amendment to the standing rules of the Senate, 
which was read, as follows: 


uatesolove 1, That there shall be a_standing committee of the Senate 
»,...f as the Committee on Public Documents. It shall be composed of 
( s glected in the same manner as the members of other 
ommittees, 

Sareea pamphlet, article, paper, address, or other matter requiring 
docum eB oF order of the Senate in order to be printed as a public 
req wut Shall be so printed or an order therefor entered until the 
committe, Jtion for such order shall have been referred to the above 
fometon and its report thereon received: Provided, That nothing 
Senate ;tained shall be construed to interfere with the right of the 
ony ie . ae the coatenahan from the further consideration of 

Fn et eeques on, 
can Py ‘ts report the committee shall describe the general char- 
specifically matter sought to be printed as a public document, and shall 
Ought to 7 ¢ \‘e whether it is of such value to the country that it 
© printed and circulated at the expense of the Government. 


a eee I ask that that may go over. 
'e VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK. 


091) to provide for cooperative agricultural ex- 
_between the agricultural colleges in the several 
‘ing the benefits of an act of Congress approved 
ind of acts supplementary thereto, and the United 
‘ment of Agriculture, was announced as next in 


wuree 








OOK 





The bill (8, 3 
tension work be 
States recei 
July 2, 1862 
States Depar 
order, 


Mr. GALLINGER 
 MMINGER, Let the bill go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 
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RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS AT SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


The bill (S. 3408) to abolish the office of receiver of public 
moneys at Springfield, Mo., and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

MOSES CHAUNCEY. 

The bill (S. 3149) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Moses Chauncey was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There seem to be strong equities in this 
case according to the report, but the Senator reporting the bill! 
is not present, and I wanted to inquire before voting upon it 
whether this soldier received a bounty before his ‘rst enlist 
ment. For that reason I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


PHOEBE W. CHASE. 


The bill (S. 1884) for the relief of Phoebe W. Chase was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that Phoebe 
W. Chase, mother of Edward R. Chase, late chaplain Thirteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, shall be regarded as the duly 
designated beneficiary of the late Chaplain Chase under the act 
approved May 11, 1908, as amended by the act approved March 
3, 1909. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 26) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was announced as next 
in order on the calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will go over. 

R. W. BRANSON. 

The bill (S. 156) for the relief of R. W. Branson was an 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not find the report here on my file and 
I have not had a chance to read it. So I should like to have 
the bill go over for to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. That com 
pletes the calendar. The Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu} 
is entitled to the floor on the unfinished business. 


Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator from Montana yield to 
me for a moment? 
Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 
CONDITIONS IN MINING DISTRICTS IN MICHIGAN. 
Mr. ASHURST. I ask the attention of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp]. I have here the report of Mr. 


John A. Moffit, detailed from the Immigration Service to act 
as commissioner of conciliation; the report of Mr. John B. 
Densmore, Solicitor of the Department of Labor, later detailed 
to act as commissioner of conciliation and strike commissioner ; 
and the report of Mr. Walter B. Palmer, of the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, on the Michigan copper country. Inasmuch as my 
resolution has been sent to the Committee on Education and 


Labor, it appears proper and necessary that that committee 
should have the report of the investigation made by these offi 
cials. I was about to ask that the reports be printed as a 
public document, but I presume they should go to the appro 
priate committee to ascertain whether or not they should be 
printed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask the Senator, is that the com 
plete report of the commissioners? 

Mr. ASHURST. I understand it is the complete report of 
those officials, but it does not embrace any occurrences since 
about the ist of last November. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that he have the mat- 
ter referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, which 
has the resolution under consideration, and if, when it is re- 
ported to the Senate, he desires to have it printed, then, of 
course, the question whether it should be printed will be decided. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Arizona if 
it is the report of the investigation made by the Department of 
Labor? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The complete report? 

Mr. ASHURST. Its volume would indicate completion, but 
I do not know. There may be some other papers in relation to 
the matter. So far as I know, it contains the complete result 
of their work. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I think it ought by all means to be printed 
in some form at some time so that we may examine it, because 
it is a very important report. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Do not the departments print these 
reports / 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would think so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We do not want to duplicate the 
printing. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is exactly what I rose to in- 
quire. We do not want to order it printed if it is already in 
print, so that the committee can use it. If it has not been 
printed by the department, it strikes me that that is sufficient 
reason why we should order it printed. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have been informed by the Secretary 
of Labor that this report is not printed, because there were no 
funds available in the department for printing it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The fund for printing in every department is 
provided in a lump sum in the regular appropriation bill. I 
am not saying this to antagonize the printing of this report, but 
[I think the proper course to pursue would be to refer the 
report to the Committee on Education and Labor, where the 
resolution is now being considered, and then, if the resolution 
is reported to the Senate, the question as to whether it should 
be printed will be decided here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the view of the Chair. If 
there is no objection, the matter will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I realize the justice of the Chair’s ruling; 
I do not wish to find any fault with it; but I sincerely hope 
that the report will be printed by some authority. I am inter- 
ested also in knowing that it is a complete report. I have 
heard some suggestions to the effect that that whole report had 
not been submitted. 
be the whole report, and it may be that that is the case. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will say to the Senator, in order to be per- 
fectly frank and fair, I do not know that it is the complete 
report, but it ought to be. Certainly a fragmentary report 
ought not to be printed. It-all ought to be printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can find out by asking the depart- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The very reason for referring it to 
the Committee on Education and Labor is that they may ascer- 
tain whether it is the complete report or not. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That course is satisfactory to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee will determine that 
question. 

RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of the 
United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, deputed by the Senate as a 
member of its Committee on Territories to inquire into the 
merits of the bill being considered, I take the liberty, supple- 
mentary to the very comprehensive and able presentation made 
by the distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
on yesterday and the day before, to submit some of the more 
salient facts brought to the attention of the committee which, 
without any predilection at all on my part, have caused me 
to give my adherence to the project contemplated by the bill. 

Its provisions have already been outlined to you. In brief, 
they are to the effect that the President of the United States 
shall cause to be constructed in the Territory of Alaska, and 
when constructed to either lease or operate, railroads. The 
report of the committee does not place any limit upon the 
mileage to be constructed. My recollection about the delibera- 
tions of the committee, however, is in accord with that of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jongs], that it had been agreed 
that the bill should provide that not more than 1,000 miles 
should be constructed. The cost of the construction of the 
roads, according to the provisions of the bill, is to be met by 
funds realized from the sale of Government bonds for the re- 
demption of which all of the revenues derived from the sale or 
the lease of public lands in Alaska are pledged. 

This subject coming before the Sixty-second Congress was by 
it deemed of sufficient importance to warrant a very careful 
investigation, in order that the Senate might have official 
information upon which it could wisely act. Accordingly, in 
the month of August, 1912, an act was passed providing for the 
appointment of a commission charged with the duty of investi- 
gating the subject of transportation in Alaska; of examining 
railroad routes from the seaboard to the coal lands, the interior, 
and the inland waterways; of securing railroad surveys, and 
other information in relation to railroads, including cost of 
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constuction and operation, and obtaining information concerp. 
ing the coal deposits and particularly in relation to their prox. 
imity to the proposed railroad lines. ‘The act required that this 
commission should consist of an engineer of the Army, a geojp. 
gist im charge of surveys in the Territory of Alaska, an engineo: 
of the Navy, and a civil engineer who was not associated with 
any railroad enterprise in the Territory. 

Pursuant to this requirement, the President appointed Maj 
Jay J. Morrow, of the Engineer Corps of the Army (chairman 
of the commission) ; Dr. Alfred H. Brooks, connected with tho 
Geological Survey, and who had through a number of years and 
by personal observation made a careful study of the mineral 
resources of Alaska; Mr. Leonard M. Cox, an engineer of the 
Navy; and Mr. Colin M. Ingersoll, of New York, a civil enzineey 
as members of the commission. : 

The commission proceeded to Alaska and, in addition to the 
information which they gathered as a result of their visit 
they collated a large mass of information more or les; pertinent 
to the subject of their inquiry, all of which they submitted in 2 
report which was made in the month of February last. 

President Taft, in transmitting the report, strongly urged 
upon Congress that the Nation should undertake the work of 
constructing trunk lines from the seaboard. to the inland water. 
ways of Alaska, and his successor, the present Chief Executive. 
in his late remarkable general inessage to Congress, warmly 
recommended speedy action that this great work m.¢ht be in. 
augurated. The conclusions of the commission wil! be I am 
very sure, of deep interest to you all. -I read a brief paragraph 
from their report, expressive of them. They say, at page 135, 
as follows: 

The data i, shows that the United States possesses in Alaska 
a frontier Territory of great size and of wonderful industrial possi. 
bilities. The commission believes that its climate is favorable to 
permanent settlement and to culture; that its mineral resources 
are vast and as yet but little loited; that its population is sparse, 
but only by reason of its in te transportation facilities; and 
that. its ore are of the same type of hardy pioneers that have ear- 
ried the United States frontier to its present limits. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that the commission is unani- 
mously of opinion that this dev mt should be undertaken at once 
and prosecuted with vigor ; that can not be accomplished without 
providing the railroads herein recommended under some system which 
will insure low transportation charges and the consequent rapid settle- 
ment of this new land and the utilization of its great resources. 

The development referred to is the construction of 733 miles 
of road. The lines thus recommended [I shall refer to later. 

Myr. President, before taking up in detail the facts which led 
the commission to the conclusion to which I have invited your 
attention, I desire to say a word in passing, namely, that we 
ought, as I think, im the consideration of this most important 
measure to dismiss as almost, if not altogether, irrelevant any 
views that we may chance to entertain of an adverse character 
upon the general subject of Government ownership of rail 
roads. Whether the Government ought to acquire or construct 
or operate railroads in the more thickly settled portions of the 
country, where railroad and other transportation facilities have 
already been provided by private capital or where private 
capital is perfectly willing to provide such facilities, is 
question. Whether the Government ought to undertake fo col 
struct trunk lines in frontier territory for the primary purpe 
of the development and settlement of that territory to make 
available to the people the great wealth nature has placed there 
is quite a different question. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we ought not, as I think, to be 
at all alarmed in inaugurating this policy by the sorry, not © 
say scandalous, record that has been made in times past in selle 
of the States that have entered upon the work of railread ¢ot- 
struction. I am giad that the distinguished Senator from the 
State of North Carolina [Mr. Overman] is herc this afternoon. 
It is stated that im his State, quite a number of years 220. * 
railroad line was laid out and built im the shape of a nee. 
that peculiar route having been selected in order that it ont? 
pass through the home towns, respectively, of the ree he 
the State, of the presiding officer of one of the houses 0" . 
legislature, of a United States Senator, and of another —y : 
of commanding influence in the political and business life 0 . 
State. How that may be, I do not know; but, of cours 
such crass job as that could be repeated in our day 1D Any 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say as to - ne 
men against whom that charge was made, that one Wir 
governor of the State and the other was the president * 
railroad. The railroad was built in the Rent sect fn the 
State and through some of the best towns; it was on yun 
shape of an “S.” It was charged at the time that aaa n the 
through the town of the president of the road a two ter: 
town of the governor of the State. Of course it jles shorter 
minii, and I think it could have been built oe to go by 
on a direct line. It went about 90 miles out of its way 
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three towns, which gave rise to this talk. Ido not think Mr. WALSH. The Senator from North Carolina will under- 
two os any job im it. The governor of the State and the | stand fully that I did not undertake to vouch for the truth of 
ther ve of the Toad were two of our best citizens. One of | the statement. I simply said that it had been so stated, and I 
president red this country by service both in the Cabinet | used the illustration simply as an indication of things that had 
- eens of the United States. There is mo truth in | been done in those days and that we might reasonably expect 
= anit to whieh the Senator from Montana has referred, | might have been done in the state of the public mind at that 
although the charge was made at the time. The truth about - time. 
‘c that, as I have said, the railread did go through some 
vc best towns of the State and has been.one of the most pros- 
tle ive roads in the State. ‘The State to-day owns three-fourths 
it the stock of the read, getting 7 per cent interest on it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator will not object to my inter- 
ting him, that brings up a rather interesting condition in 
amis to what is proposed in this very bill. The Senator 
oe North Carolina says that the road was about 90 miles 
longer than it ought to have been. 

‘ir, OVERMAN. I did not say “longer than it ought to have 
peen”; 1 said that it was 90 miles longer than it would have 
peen if built in a direct line. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Ninety miles longer than it might have been. 
Under the plan proposed by the commission for the building 
of this read in Alaska, which the Senator from Montara thinks 
is being built at a time when mo such crass expedient as the 
senator from Nerth Carolina deseribes could possibly exist, 
the road to the Bering coal field is, as I remember, about 110 
miles long, whereas a private individual is ready to construct 
a road to the same point, which he claims will only be 23 miles 
long; in other words, almest exactly the same situation that the 
Senator has referred to in North Carolina as being impossible to 
exist, under the conditions preposed in this bill, is appar- 
ently being duplicated almost to a mile of line. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, he has not the situation, I am sure, clearly in mind. It 
is my purpose a little later on to refer to particular routes. 
The fact of the matter is, that a line te the Bering River coal 
field can be built from Controller Bay, a distance in a direct line 
of about 25 miles. The Copper River & Northwestern Railroad 
is the only one that is near that ceal, and a branch line from 
that road ean be built in length 51 miles by one route and 38 
miles by another. 

Mr. LIPPITT. That is from the nearest point on the Copper 
River road to the coal fields, but, if I recollect the testimony—_ 
and Iam not quite sure that I have the mileage exact because 
it is some litthe time sinee I referred to that particular feature 
of it—but if my reeeliection is correct, the distance from tide- 
water to the Bering eoal fields over the present mileage of the 
Copper River Railroad and the connection that would have to 
be built from the nearest point en that railroad to the mines 
would make a route to tidewater of something like 110 miles, 
lore or less, as the case may be, whereas the testimony of Mr. 
Ryan, who is interested in building a road from Controller 
Bay, is a very vigorous criticism of any such road being built, 
on the ground that it would put a tax on the coal of the Bering 
coal fields of somewhere in the neighborhood ef a dollar a ton 
for transportation under the conditions that exist in Alaska, 
though he and the people imterested with him are ready to 
colstruct the mileage which, as the Senator has said, is some- 
Where in the neighborhoed of 25 mijes, which would connect 
those same fields with tidewater, over which lines this coal 
Would be brought to tidewater for in the neighborhood of a 
Collar per ton less than by this preposed Government road. 

It is rather remarkable that the illustration which the Sen- 
ttor brings up to illustrate the impossibility of the mistakes 
of the past being repeated at the present day should have a 
nueage almost exactly the same as the alternative route pro- 
bed by private capital in this case. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, this diseussion would be very 
- “ More pertinent to a branch ef the subject which I shall 
w * later on, the routes recommended by the commission ; 
een that the matter has thus been opened up by the dis- 
one ed Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Larrrrr] I digress 
oa I had to say about the general subject of Gov- 
for a mon ruction of railroads to address myself to it 

Me. LPP although it breaks the thread of the argument. 


eee I did not intend really to interrupt the Sen- 
ator at this point, 


Would go on in th 
Mr. WALSH. Soy frown 
~ Suggestion of the Senator with respect to the matter that 
= impelled to pursue it briefly here. 
“nt OVERMAN. I want to say that I would not have in- 
=e the Senator from Mentana except that the wo 
onan The truth is that there was not any “job” in the 
to be *rred to, amd the construction of the road has helped 
lld up the State of North Carolina. 



















































Mr. President, the commission recommended, as I shall show 
a little later on, a line into the interior, having its terminus 
at Prince William Sound, either at Cordova or at Valdez. You 
will understand that the objective point is the imterior. The 
Copper River Railroad is already constructed up the Copper 
River to its junction with the Chitina and then up the Chitina 
to the Kennicott mine. If that line should be acquired, or if 
a connection should be effected with it, that would be the route 
pursued to reach the interior; but Mr. President, it is of course 
desirable te get to the Bering River coal field. The Copper 
River & Northwestern Railroad, a private corporation, has 
already surveyed two branch lines from its own line into the 
Bering coal field. You will observe that it may take a route 
such as I indicate with the pointer, a longer but less diffi- 
eult one, or a route directly across; in other words, if the 
private corporation, the Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
road Co., were going to carry out its purpose of building into 
the Bering coal field it would follow exactly one of the routes 
recommended by the commission. The commission simply 
recommends getting into the Bering coal field by a railroad 
constructed over one or the other of these two routes already 
selected and surveyed by the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railroad. ‘Therefore, Mr. President, the idea that might be 
gathered from the suggestion made by the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Larrirr] that a circuitous and lengthy route had 
been recommended, when one much shorter could be followed, 
would be a most unjust one. 

Mr. President, you can construct a railroad from Controller 
Bay right to those coal fields, no more than 25 miles in length. 
It is argued by the commission that the facilities at Controller 
Bay are not adequate. Be that as it may, the Government could 
go in and construct a road 25 niles from the seaboard and reach 
the Bering coal field; but if it did so we could not get into the 
interior by that road, because we would be then square up 
against massive mountains, that frown upon us all along the 
Alaska coast. So you will understand, Mr. President, that if 
we did build from the seaboard along this line of 25 miles we 
would then be obliged to go back again and build another line 
in order to reach the interior by following the Copper River, and 
we should be obliged to provide terminals and shipping facilities 
at both places. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If I may be permitted to interrupt, and if it 
does not interfere with the line of the Senator’s argument, of 
course the Senator from Montana realizes, and properly states, 
that in erder to reach the interior a feasible line is along the 
Copper River Railroad as now built, but that to get to the coal 
fields from that railroad or from the nearest point on that rail- 
road it is necessary to build a supplementary line. 

Mr. WALSH. A branch line. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not recall the exact mileage for that 
line, but I think it is in the neighborhood of 40 or 50 miles. 
Every pound of coal that comes from those fields over that 40 
or 50 miles, and then down over the mileage of the Copper 
River Railroad, must go nearly four times the distance that the 
coal can be brought out of these coal fields by a road con- 
structed for the purpose of bringing out ceal. 

If the Government builds that 40 or 50 miles, or whatever it 
may be, unless it absolutely prohibits private capital from com- 
ing in and building railroads in Alaska, the ultimate result will 
be that the money expended on that 40 or 50 miles will be 
thrown away for every foot of the road that is constructed, 
because the coal will be brought out of the Bering field mines 
under a privately built road, over a shorter distance, in the 
nearest way, and at the cheapest price, for less money than the 
Government-owned railroad or any other railroad can bring coal 
out of those fields. 


Therefore, it seems to me that for the Government to under- 
take such a method of construction simply because they want 
anether railroad to go up into the interior is throwing away 
money. If they want to build a railroad to the interior, that is 
one matter; but if they want to bring coal out of the Bering 
coal fields to the seacoast for transportation in both directions 
along the coast by water, it seems to me that the proper way to 
develop the field is in the most economical way; and from the 

read and from the testimemy that I find on record 
about that—and it seems to me it is almost admitted by Sena- 
tors— the way to do it is to build the shortest route, one of from 
23 to 25 miles in length. 


Perhaps it would be much better if he 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I regret that the argument has 
been broken in this way, but I am obliged again to pursue this 
line. The fact about the matter is, that this is a mere recom- 
mendation of the commission. As to whether or not the com- 
mission thus constituted has reached a wiser conclusion than 
that which would be drawn from the argument of the Senator 
is not before us for consideration at all. We are not going to 
undertake at this time to determine which road is going to be 
built. I simply pause to remark, Mr. President, that the terimi- 
nus of that road up the Copper River might as well be at Con- 
troller Bay as at Cordova, where it is now, if the harbors were 
exactly the same. Indeed, the people who built that road spent 
a million dollars in endeavoring to make a harbor at Katalla, 
on Controller Bay, from which the coal fields could be reached, 
as is now suggested by the Senator, by a short line; then they 
abandoned the effort, because, in their judgment, it was im- 
possible to make a desirable harbor there. The commission ap- 
parently agreed with the conclusion at which that private cor- 
poration arrived, that the conditions existing in the neighbor- 
hood of Controller Bay are not such as to make it a choice 
terminus for a railroad. 

Now, it is a fact, Mr. President, that a Mr. Ryan, who is 
interested there, is wedded to the idea that Controller Bay 
enjoys every advantage for a port that any other bay along that 
coast possesses, and some additional ones. I do not think we 
ought to stop now to inquire whether his judgment is best or 
whether the judgment of the commission is best. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brapy in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Will not the question of the route be left open 
to be determined finally by the best method that we can adopt 
for the solution of that problem? 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly so. Now, let me proceed. I was 
suggesting, Mr. President, that if the road to which I have re- 
ferred in the State of North Carolina was laid out without any 
real reference to commercial requirements or to economic con- 
ditions, but was located as it was by considerations of political 
expediency or other similar infiuences—the project was no 
different in any essential respect from other similar efforts of 
other States in that time; and I had announced that we have 
proceeded so far along the line of improvement and advance- 
ment that a repetition of that kind of thing was not to be antici- 
pated. I undertake to say, Mr. President, that even Tam- 
many, were it as bold and as buccaneering as its enemies paint 
it, would not undertake to perpetrate anything of that kind. 
The State of New York is to-day expending millions of dollars 
in the improvement and enlargement of its canals. The ex- 
penditure of this money economically is assured practically to 
the people of the State of New York by that spirit of jealous 
watchfulness that now prevails and that exists by reason of an 
awakened and enlightened public conscience, which had no ex- 
istence, even in embryo, so far as we can discern, in those days 
in which the iniquities of government construction were perpe- 
trated. 

It must be borne in mind, Mr. President, that scandals just 
exactly as revolting characterized the construction of railroads 
by private corporations in those times. Those were the days of 
Jay Gould and Jim Fisk and Tom Scott; they were the days of 
the Missouri Pacific and the Erie. Those were the days when 
it was the regular thing for the officers of a railroad to organ- 
ize construction companies, and when stock given for public 
aid was regularly wiped out by proceedings for the foreclosure 
of mortgages securing the bonds of the road. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, neither the Nation nor any 
State in those days was able to marshal any such splendid 
corps of engineers—splendid not only in intellectual but in moral 
fiber—as those under whose direction the Panama Canal is 
new nearing completion. Those were the days when a Secre- 
tary of War was impeached and declared guilty byea vote of 
nearly two-thirds of the Senate for petty grafting, that prevailed 
more or less in practically every department of the Government. 

In the report of the railroad commission, Mr. President, there 
is scheduled a large mass of material and machinery now on 
the Isthmus of Panama that will be available for this work in 
Alaska if Congress should authorize it to be undertaken, but 
the most valuable asset there is not listed at all. It consists of 
the splendid corps of trained men whom the digging of the canal 
has brought out and developed and who are now eager to place 
their talents at the command of the Government if this new 
work should be assumed. I might further remark in that 
connection that those men have not only been digging and 
building a canal, but they have been building railroads as 
well—uiiles and miles of railroad—and they have been operating 
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them, too—operating them at a cost, Mr. President, that will 
bear favorable comparison with the cost that has been attalnej 
by some of the very highest class railroads in the Unite 
States. When I was on the Isthmus 10 days ago I was handed 
some comments by a gentleman there showing the marke, suc 
cess which has characterized the operations of the Panama 
Railroad by the Government. Without attempting to yong; 
for the figures which purport to come from official sources I 
shall ask that the statement be made an appendix {, , 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
permission is granted. 

[The matter referred to will be found in the appendix to Mr 
WALSH’s speech.] Di 
° EXTENT AND PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, Mr. President, taking up the considera. 
tions upon which the commission arrived at the conclusion that 
has been read, Alaska is a territory having an area of sho; 
570,000 square miles. It is about one-fifth the size of conti. 
nental United States. It has an extent equal to the combined 
area of the States of California, Oregon, Washington, Jdaho 
and Nevada. It embraces a region about equal to that of Nor. 
way, Sweden, Finland, and the three northern Provinces of 
Russia. It lies, as I shall show you soon, in practically the same 
latitude as do those countries and provinces. It has exactly 
the same agricultural possibilities. Its waters teem with fish 
as do theirs. It has as much fish; it has as many fur-bearing 
animals; it has as great an extent of agricultural lands: and 
besides that, it has mineral resources compared with which 
theirs are of no consequence at all. It has coal in unlimited 
quantity, without any considerable quantity in the countries 
which I have named. It has gold, and they have none; it has 
copper, and they have none; it has a multitude of minerals 
which they can not claim. 

I want to invite your attention to the mountains. The whole 
coast of Alaska is skirted by a high range of mountains that 
frown upon the navigator in those parts, all the way north from 
54° 40’. ‘They curve around the Gulf of Alaska, until you ieach 
the Diamna Lake and bay, to which I point here on the map. 
[Indicating.] The Endicott Mountains constitute another high 
range, which proceeds from east to west through the northern 
portion of the Territory. The Yukon River traverses the entire 
length of the Territory in the form of a bow. One of its larg- 
est tributaries is the Tanana. Another great river of Alaska is 
the Kuskokwim, running, in a general way, parallel with the 
Yukon in its lower courses, which I now point out. [Indicating 
on the map.] These rivers—and this is one of the most in- 
portant facts in connection with this bill—afford inland water- 
ways 5,000 miles in length and proceeding providentia!ly enough, 
as you will perceive, through the very heart of this great Ter- 
ritory. 


to my 
In the absence of objection 


about 


CLIMATE. 

Whenever the subject of Alaska is mentioned the mind in- 
mediately passes to the contemplation of its climate. When 
we consider the climate of Alaska it is necessary to regard it 
as consisting of three distinct regions. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, will the Senator, before he 
passes from that matter, allow me to ask him simply ove 
question ? . 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. Do any of the rivers to which he has referred 
touch these coal fields? 

Mr. WALSH. I shall tell you in detail about that later 
on. The Nenana coal fields are about 50 miles from the 
Tanana River. 

Mr. BACON. That is a navigable river? : 

Mr. WALSH. It is a navigable river; and it is 10 fact 
navigated. Fairbanks is the principal town upon it, and boals 
ply from there to the ocean at St. Michaels here [indicatins 
on the map], as well as to Lake Bennett, the terminus of the 
Yukon and White Pass Railroad. : a 

Mr. THOMPSON. How far is that from the Yukou — 

Mr. WALSH. This is Fairbanks here [indicating on rc 
map], and there [indicating] is the mouth of the Tanana © 
Fort Gibbon. he is 

Mr. BACON. Now, if the Senator will pardon me—' — 
passing to another branch of the discussion—another quest 
is in my mind, and I ask for information if the coal — 
should be made accessible to that river, how many ment” 
in the year would navigation be open for transportation, 
that the coal could be gotten out? si — the 

Mr. WALSH. An erroneous idea may possil'y DOs. 
mind of the Senator from what I have said. The ot con 
coal fields contain lignite coal only, and such coal is - sport 
sidered at all when we come to regard the output for 
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of the coal mines of Alaska. The coal for commercial purposes, 
so far as known, consists of the Bering fields, to a I 
point [indicating on the map] close to the coast here [indicat- 
ing on the map], and the Matanuska fields to which I now 
point [indicating on the map]. Neither of those is in close 
proximity to any of these great inland rivers. I shall, however, 
jater on give you more detailed information in relation to the 
location of those fields. said a? : 

I was speaking about the climate of Alaska, an w we 
must consider it as consisting of three distinct regions: First, 
the coastal region, between the high mountains which closely 
skirt the coast here [indicating on the map], and the ocean; 
<econd, the region whieh lies north of the Endicott range; third, 
the great interior portion of Alaska traversed by these mag- 
nifieent navigable rivers. ; 

It is the Aretie section alone which has the characteristics of 
climate which we usually assign to Alaska as a whole. That 
region is comparatively unknown. So far as we know anything 
about it, it is barren and inhospitable, and little if any mineral 
wealth even has thus far been discovered therein. 

As to the coastal region. The shores of that region are 
washed by the Japan Current, which, coming across the Pacific 
in exactly the same way that the Gulf Stream crosses the At- 
lantic and laves the shores of Seotland, Norway, and those 
countries, tempers the climate of the coastal region so that it 
js mild in summer and is not at all severe in winter. That is 
a matter of no comsequence to us for the present, however, be- 
cause, so far as the question before us is concerned, we may 
practically confine our attention to the climate of the interior 
region; for the purpose of the bill is not te provide transporta- 
tion facilities for such industries as may be found to exist or 
which may be developed along the coast here [indicating on 
the map] because water transportation is available to them, 
and the railroads at best must be short and perhaps independ- 
ent. The important question, so far as climate is concerned, is 
as to how it affects the resources of this great interior region. 

However, I should say that in addition to having the very 
mild climate of which I spoke, this coastal region has an enor- 
mous rainfall. The annual rainfall runs from 50 to 140 inches. 
The moisture borne by the winds from the ocean being con- 
densed by the high coastal range, falls; and having fallen 
for centuries in the shape of snow, the great glaciers which 
characterize that region have been produced. 

Because something was said about the matter this morning, 
I desire particularly to emphasize the fact that the great 
glaciers of Alaska of which you have heard lie between the 
summits of the high coastal range and the ocean—a cireum- 
stance, as I have indieated, of no comsequence here except 80 
far as the existence of those glaciers may be a barrier to entry 
into the interior region. 

Something was said, likewise, about this country undergoing 
geological changes. I trust it will not be urged that we ought 
to wait for the development of Alaska until some later geolog- 
ical age. The fact about the volcanoes is that the volcano 
of which you have heard is away down here on one of the 
Aleatian Islands. It got imto a state of violent eruption some 
Ume ago, and the ashes were carried a long distance away, 
80 oe it became necessary to bring out the cattle that were 
in that locality. 

There are no glaciers in the vast interior region of which 
I have spoken, though perhaps I should qualify my statement 
by saying that im the Tamana Valley the primal glacial frost 
still exists, and the ground there is frozen to unknown depths. 
1 shall show you, a little later on, that that does not at all in- 
terfere with the cultivation of the ground there; indeed, it 
contributes to the growth of crops in that locality. 

Now a word further in relation to climate. 

We need not stop te consider what are the extremes of tem- 
perature in the region adjacent to the coast. What we are 
Concerned in is to find out what they are in the interior region. 
That region has a comparatively slight rainfall. The winds 
are robbed of most of their moisture by the high mountains 
before they reach there, so that the Tanana Valley, for in- 
*tance—and the reeords are exact with reference to this mat- 
‘er—has an annual rainfall of from 9 to 14 inches. That 
about the same rainfall that we have in the State of Montana, 
or perhaps a little less, our rainfall there running from about 
ll to 17 inches. The mean annua) temperature of that region 
's from 50 to 58° B.; but we are concerned more particularly 
with the extremes. In the summe: as 
heh as 90°, or in that neighborhood. Of course, 
temperature is very low, averaging from zero to 15° below zero. 
; Sunlight is distributed in such a way that about three 

ourths of all the sunlight wh comes to the country is re 
Celved in the summer season, the season of growth. 


: 
: 


We shall better understand about this matter by comparison. 
Let me invite your attention, then, to the lAtitude of this region 
as compared with the northern regions of Europe. For the 

of comparison, I have caused to be placed upon one side 
of this map of Alaska a map of Europe and upon the other 
side a map of Asia. 

Cordova, Valdez, and Seward are all practically in latitude 
60. Those are the towns on the seacoast of Alaska which may 
be made the southern termini of any roads that may be built. 
The capital of Norway, Christiania; the capital of Sweden, 
Stockholm; and the capital of Russia, St. Petersburg, coinci- 
dently are all upon almost exactly the same parallel of 60. Let 
me indicate them to you. That is the parallel of 60 in Europe 
{indicating on map]. Of course, the lines are curved upon the 
map, and I am obliged to hold the ruler in a horizontal position. 
I am running the ruler practically in such a direction as that 
it crosses the three cities of which I spoke—Christiania, Stock- 
holm, and St. Petersburg—as they appear on the map. You will 
observe, accordingly, that nine-tenths of the Kingdom of Nor- 
way, as I should estimate it roughly from the map, lies north 
of the parallel of the three cities in Alaska which I use for com- 
parison, that perhaps three-fourths of Sweden lies north of it, 
and I should say one-third of the great Empire of Russia in 
Europe. 

We can not doubt that those regions not only abound in 
great wealth in other lines, but afford great wealth of agri- 
cultural products. They support a population of over 10,000,000 
people without the natural resources, as I have indicated to 
you, which are shown to exist in our own great Territory of 
Alaska. 

I want to read what the commission says by way of compari- 
son in the matter of climate as between Alaska and these coun- 
tries. I read from page 28 of the report, as follows: 


The climate of the coastal province is comparable with that of Scot- 

and the Scandinavian Peninsula, in Burope, but is somewhat 

warmer. That of the inland region is not unlike the climate of Alberta, 

Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, in Camada. The northerly province bor- 

dering the Polar Sea ts the only one in which arctic conditions prevail. 
o 
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The experience of those long resident in Alaska has shown the climate 
to be very healthful. 
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Of the Yukon it may be said that the summers are cool and that 
bright, clear weather prevails most of the time. The aridity of the 
climate makes the extreme temperatures of winter easy to resist. Al! 
who have lived in this inland region are agreed that the winter climate 
is far more healthful than in many parts of the States where the tem- 
perature is higher, but where there is an excess of humidity. Residents 
of the imterior have no fear of the extreme cold that often prevails 
during the winter months. The winter journey between Fairbanks and 
Valdez is made by men, women, and children and offers no serious hard- 
ships except when storms are encountered. 

I spoke of the population of these northern countries of Eu- 
rope. There are but 35,000 white people in Alaska to-day, with 


a total population of something like 64,000. 
COMMERCE, 

What has been done in the past? As told you by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] yesterday, 
since the acquisition of Alaska from Russia it has contributed 
to the wealth of the world almost $500,000,000. Its total out- 
put—that is, what it produces annually—runs now in the neigh- 
borhood of $50,000,000. It purchases from our merchants and 
of our products an aggregate now of nearly $25,000,000 annually, 
the total commerce of the Territory last year being, as reported 
from official sources, $72,000,000. 

Thus Alaska has a commerce with us which exceeds what we 
have with 37 of the countries of the world, including Scotland, 
Spain, and Russia, and now it surpasses even that of China. 
China last year contributed a commerce of something like 
$50,000,000, and the Philippines only about $20,000,000. 

RESOURCES. 

Now, as to the resources of Alaska. 

Of the $500,000,000 thus contributed by Alaska about one-half 
thereof, or $250,000,000, consists of gold from its mines. Gold 
is very widely distributed throughout this region so blessed 
with mineral wealth. The producing areas may be grouped, 
however, so that we can understand more definitely about it. 

The regions which have produced most bountifully are three. 
One of those, the Tanana-Yukon region, between the Tanana and 
the Yukon Rivers, is made prominent upon the map, as you will 
see here, by little red dots. That region has already produced 
something like $70,000,000 in gold. The annual output amounts 
to about $9,000,000. 

The Innoko-Iditarod region lies between the Kuskokwim 
River and the Yukon, the location being indicated likewise by 
the red dots. 

The third. region is the Seward Peninsula, a region that is 
tributary to the city of Nome. 
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Most of the gold is produced from placers, and the method of 
working is of particular interest to us here. I advised you a 
while ago that the original glacial frosts still prevail in this 
interior region, so that it is impossible to do the placer mining 
in the ordinary way, by sluicing, without first thawing the 
ground. In order to do the thawing, fuel is necessary. The 
digging is ordinarily done in the winter. The earth is taken to 
the surface, where it lies in a frozen condition, and then, when 
the spring brings the floods in the streams, and the earth thus 
taken out thaws again, the gold is washed out of it by the usual 
process. Immense quantities of fuel, however, are necessary 
in order to extract the gravel in the first place. In the Tanana 
region wood is used, with the result that the forests are being 
rapidly destroyed and consumed in order to provide the fuel. 
It costs about $15 a cord in that locality at the present time, 
the equivalent of about $40 a ton for lignite coal, which exists 
in unlimited quantities only 50 miles away. 

Under these circumstances it can be very readily understood 
that it is possible to operate successfully only the extremely rich 
placers, the attendant expenses making it prohibitive to work 
any ground except that of the very highest character. 

The next advance in tbe industry of placer mining, after the 
ancient one of sluicing, is to operate by means of dredges. 
Dredges are being operated very successfully in certain parts of 
this country now. I shall refer to that matter directly. They 
are being operated very successfully in my State and in the 
State of California. However, unless electrical energy is avail- 
able fuel is needed to produce power to operate dredges. From 
what was told you by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN] in his discussion of this matter on yesterday you will 
understand that the transportation of great dredging machinery 
into this interior country is practically prohibited by the high 
freight rates that prevail. Accordingly, very little progress. has 
been made in the way of working by dredging the leaner placer 
deposits in that locality, but dredges are being successfully 
operated down the Yukon at Dawson, and 31 dredges are now 
extracting gold from placers in the Seward Peninsula which 
could not be worked by the more primitive method. 

Just reflect upon this matter for a moment. With all this 
coal in sight here, oil is carried from California to provide 
power with which to operate those dredges and, for that matter, 
to operate the railroads as well. 

In any new country in which gold abounds the prospector 
ordinarily first discovers, and there are worked out, the placer 
beds. He knows, however, that the gold found in the placer 
beds of necessity comes from quartz veins in the adjacent hills. 
Accordingly, he goes to prospecting for the quartz veins. Quartz 
veins have been discovered all through the interior region of 
Alaska from which the placer veins have been fed, but ordi- 
narily quartz veins can be operated in a profitable way only by 
means of machinery, and it has been found impossible to get 
the necessary machinery in at any cost which will permit their 
operation. So quartz mining has not progressed to any con- 
siderable extent in the interior region. 

Next, I want to refer to the matter of coal. Coal, as well, 

very widely distributed in Alaska. The three principal 
fields, however, are the Bering field, to which I now point 
[indicating on the map], a distance of only about 25 miles from 
the seaboard; the Matanuska field north of Seward, adjacent 
to the Susitna Valley, to which I now point; and the Tanana 
field, to which I have made reference, in the neighborhood of 
Fairbanks. 

The coal in the Tanana field, as I have told you before, con- 
sists of lignite; but in the two other fields are found bitumi- 
nous, semibituminous, and anthracite coal. In the Bering field 
anthracite coal has been discovered to the extent of 22 square 
niles, and bituminous and semibituminous coal to the extent 
of about 28 square miles more, the total surveyed area in that 
neighborhood being about 50 square miles. 

The Matanuska field is about twice as large. It comprises 
about 100 square miles, the exact extent of the anthracite coal 
not yet having been determined. 

The Tanana field, however, is the great field in matter of 
extent and quantity. It covers an area of 165 square miles; 
and we have the testimony of Dr. Brooks, who is perhaps 
better informed upon this subject than any other man living, 
to the effect that there are in sight in that field 9,000,000,000 
tons of coal, and he says that he has himself measured seams 
that were more than 20 feet thick. 

Mr. BACON. Right in that connection, can the Senator tell 
me, in furtherance of the inquiry made of him before, how far 
that coal field is from a navigable river? 

Mr. WALSH. I have answered the ‘Senator. 
miles from the Tanana. 


is 


It is just 50 
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Mr. BACON. That is where this inexhaustible supply of coq) 
suitable for all purposes, is located? ’ 

Mr. WALSH. The testimony in respect to that subject is that 
that coal probably never will be exported. It is too far to carry 
it to the coast, considering the quality of the coal; but it is jy. 
valuable for local use, and it would serve all the purposes of 
fuel and for the development of power in all of the Yukop. 
Tanana region to which I have referred. 

Mr. BACON. But the statement is that it would not be dosiy. 
able to be carried to other localities? 

Mr. WALSH. No; we must rely on the other two fields for 
coal for export. 

Mr. BACON. How far are they from the water? 

Mr. WALSH. The Bering field is only 25 miles from tiqo. 
water; but by the branch recommended by the committee in 
view of their doubt as to the adequacy of the harbor at Cop. 
troller Bay, it would be 38 miles by one line and 51 ile 
another. 

Mr. BACON. How great is that supply? 

Mr. WALSH. It is 50 square miles in area, and the veins 
are remarkably thick. 

Mr. LANE. I should like to have the Senator explain to the 
Senator from Georgia the Matanuska coal fields, how far they 
a from the ocean, and the type and character of the coal 
there. 

Mr. WALSH. I have already indicated that the coals are 
bituminous, semibituminous, and anthracite. My recollection 
now is that those fields are about 185 miles from Seward, which 
is the southern terminus of the Alaska Northern Railway. 
They are about 80 miles from the present northern terminus of 
that road at Kern Creek, which flows into Cook Inlet: put 
Cook Inlet is frozen in the wintertime and affords a port for 
only six months in the year. I shall advert to that a little 
later on when I come to the route considered by the commis. 
sioners, 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will not consider it an undue 
interruption, I wish to explain the object of my inquiry. As I 
understand the purpose of this legislation, it is in a large 
measure, if not in much the larger measure, to secure tl 
means of getting this inexhaustible supply of coal to market. 
The question I had in mind when I made the inquiry of the 
Senator was whether the purpose would not be accomplished 
by a railroad limited to the particular length necessary to get 
to this inexhaustible supply. 

Mr. WALSH. I anticipate for a moment, and will say to 
the Senator that one might start in at Controller Bay and 
build a line there of 25 miles to the Bering coal fie'ds and 
reach what might be considered to be practically an inex- 
haustible supply of coal. 

Mr. BACON. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. WALSH. But if that was all he did, the interior of 
Alaska would be left without any transportation facilities by 
railroad at all. As I view it myself, although I regard the sup 
plying of the Pacific coast and the Navy with coal from this 
source asa consideration of the very greatest moment and would 
not attempt to minimize it at all, yet I do not regard it by any 
means as a consideration deserving of higher regard than the 
development of the great region of which I shall! have the honor 
to speak more in detail later on. 

Inasmuch as some considerable question has arisen in rela- 
tion to the character of the coal in Alaska, I am going to col- 
tent myself with a reference to what is found in the record 
upon which we proceed, the report of the commission, and the 
testimony of Dr. Brooks, who speaks of his own personal 
knowledge. I will remark, however, that chemical analyses of 
these coals have shown that they are quite equal, so far as that 
kind of a test goes, to the very best coal that is found in the 
Appalachian region, and that may be said speaking with refer- 
ence both to the bituminous and the anthracite coal. It 's4 
fact, however, that the coal is considerably broken up—at least 
in the Bering field, so far as it has thus far been exposed by 
developments, which, it may be said, are inconsequential. 

However, Mr. President, I ought also to say that some tests 
of the utility of this coal for naval purposes, not altogeti® 
satisfactory, have recently been made. A test has been mac 
as you were told, of the Bering River coal. About 900 tom 
have been mined from the Matanuska field for the gar be 
making a test on one of the ships of the Navy, but it - 
impossible to get it out in order to make a trial of it until a 
time next season. The test which has been made, howere an 
the merits of the Bering River coal has not met with 7 not 
pectation of those most sanguine with relation to it. | he 
myself regard that as a matter of any particular re: great 
at all. I have not the slightest doubt but that after : ; ott 
deposit is developed and we sliall get into the interio 
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there will be found coal there that will meet every requirement 
of the Navy. Anyone who is familiar at all with coal mining 
will recognize that that coal which lies upon the exterior of 
the bed, that coal which is first reached by slight development, 
would ordinarily be subjected to the action of the elements and 
would not have the high qualities that the coal which lies deeply 
embedded in the earth would be likely to show. 

1 read you now for your information what is said in the 
report coneerning this coal. 

Mr. OVERMAN. From what page? 

Mr. WALSH. I read from page 33: 

The coal fields of central Alaska are extensive and include some 
of the best coal of the Territory. High-grade eas and coking 
bituminous coals as well as some anthracite are found in the Bering 
river and Matanuska coal fields. Much of this coal is crushed and 
will furnish a large pereentage of slack, and in many instances the 
coal beds have been so deformed as to prevent their profitable mining. 
While the percentage of the coal beds that can be profitably mined can 
only be determined by actual exploitation, yet the fact remains that 
these two fields contain much workable coal of a higher grade than 
ny now known in that part of the North American Continent tributary 
to the Vacifie Ocean. Though the high-grade coals, so far as known, 
are limited to these two fields, lignitie coal is widely distributed. The 
Nenana field, lying about 60 miles southwest of Fairbanks, is the 
ioreost of the Henitie coal fields, but a similar grade of fuel has also 
heen found in the Susitna Basin and reported in the upper Kuskokwim 
Basin 
Now. Dr. Brooks sayS—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me for just a mo 
ent ? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it net a fact that the testimony which has 
been taken Shows that the crushed coal is more in the Ma- 
tanuska field than in the Bering field? 

Mr. WALSH. I think, on the contrary, the crushing is more 
in evidence in the Bering field than in the Matanuska field. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have read 
two or three reports. I may be mistaken, but the impression 
that was made upon me was that while the Bering field had 
been worked a litthe more than the Matanuska coal field, the 
lay of the country demonstrated the fact in the minds of those 
who made the examination that the coal would be crushed 
Lore iu the Matanuska field than in the Bering field. 

Mr. WALSH. I may be in error about it, but my recollection 
is the other way. 

I may pause further to say that according to my recollection 
ihe crushing of the coal referred to does not in any manner 
diminish its value fer coking purposes. It does not affect its 
value greatly for steaming purposes. The beds simply do not 
provide the lump coal as is the case where the disturbance has 
uot been so great. Dr. Brooks is extremely conservative in his 
testimony. He says: 

To take up the question of coal first, we have here in the Matanuska 
Valley a coal field which aggregates 80 and possibly 100 square miles. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. From what is the Senator reading, 
please ? 

Mr. WALSH. I am reading from the testimony of Dr. 
Brooks before the Senate Committee on Territories, at page 530. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator is reading, then, from 
the hearings before the committee? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, before our committee’ Dr. Brooks says: 
The coal is of the same general character as that of the Bering 


River field. So far as we know, there is little to choose between the 
two. The analysis would indicate that the Bering River coal might be 


letter for steaming purposes and the Matanuska coal a little better for 
coking. But I do not believe that the evidence on this is sufficient 
ecause there has not been enough mining to permit of a fair test of 
the coal, So that from our present consideration we have got to re- 
xard the two coal fields as very much on a par as to quality. The 
Bering River fleld seems to be somewhat smaller than the Matanuska 
lield so far as the developments haye gone. The coal in the Matanuska 
field is a bituminous—it varies from a low-grade to a high-grade 
uituminous coal. Also there is some anthracite in the eastern cnd of 
the fleld, Of that we do not know very much, but, in any event, I 
— the Alaska anthracite is less valuable than the steaming and 
COKINE coal, 


‘ Senator Watsu. Is that the only place where the anthracite is 
hhown ? 


_Mr. Brooks. We have anthracite in the Bering River field and in 
the Matanuska field. 
senator WALSH. Why is not that valuable? 

_ vit; Brooks. Because the use of anthracite on the west coas: is very 
coke ont. edy, &8_& Fule, do not use it for steaming and do not make 
ve lt of it, and the elimatie conditions outside of Alaska are such 
if hot to encourage the use of it—domestie use. I suppose, possibly, 
cont Could be assured that the anthracite could be produced at the 
lattes» 2S the bitaminous, it would be used for steaming. But, as a 
are. Of fact, the anthracite of both those fields oecur in rocks which 
That 1’ @isturbed than these associated with the bituminous coal. 
ar taae probably the reason the coal is anthracite, because the rocks 
that 4 re folded. This condition will increase the cost of mining. If 
critshed 1 o ,caS@s and also because the anthracite seems to be more 
‘ed than the bituminous coal, in the end the product will cost you 


more and 


een vould not be worth much more than this high-grade bitu- 
Senato ; 


do ie r Wats, Those conditions obtain likewise in Pennsylvania, 
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Mr. Brooxs. The Pennsylvania anthracite is not crushed. Outside 
of the railroads the domestic use forms a very large element in the 
anthracite consumption. The west coast has not been accustomed to 
use anthracite, and it is rather questionable whether it would be ex 
tensively, because of difference in climatic conditions compared with 
the East. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. How does the anthracite coal of Alaska compare 
with that in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Brooks. It is not quite as good as the best of the anthracite 
of Pennsylvania, as far as we know it. There have been only a few 
analyses made of it, 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. How does the bituminous coal compare? 

Mr. Brooks. Some of the bituminous coal is as good as our best 
bituminous coal of the East. ‘That is, the famous l’ocahcr.tas, New 
River, and Geagges Creek coal of the Eastern States. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Those are the naval coals? 

Mr. Brooks. Those are the naval coals. 

Mr. WickersHaM. Do you think the coal of Alaska is equal to that 
standard? 


Mr. Brooks. So far as the chemical composition goes; yes, sir. In 
the physical composition it leaves much to be desired, so far as we 
know; that is, the percentage of lump coal would be very much 


smaller. 

In regard to Navy use, I will say that if there was a large coal- 
mining industry producing a large quantity of coal, the lump coal could 
be used by the Navy and the finer other coal consumed by other indus- 
tries. If you mined only enough for the Navy, you would have to take 
it as it came, and it might then be found to contain too large a per- 
centage of slack for Navy use. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator yield for just a 
question there in regard to Dr. Brooks's testimony? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I notice he speaks there in regard 
to the coals used on the Pacific coast. Does he anywhere give 
an estimate of the amount of coal that is used on the Pacific 
coast for domestic and power purposes? 

Mr. WALSH. He does. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Does the Senator recollect how 
much it is? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not, but the commission makes a special 
report upon the opportunities for marketing the Alaska coal, if 
it could be produced. : 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Does the Senator recollect what 
they estimate the market to be? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I have not the figures now in mind. I 
am going to pass now to some of the opportunities for the 
utilization of the coal if it could be mined, for it will be under- 
stood that entries having been made under the provisions of the 
coal-land laws prior to 1906, all the coal lands of Alaska were 
withdrawn from entry, and consequently there has been no op- 
portunity since that time to utilize these deposits. 

I referred some time ago to the importation of oil from Cali- 
fornia for the purpose of developing power in Alaska. Alaska, 
with all its great deposits of coal, imports annually from Brit- 
ish Columbia about 30,000 tons of coal, and her total fuel bill 
for coals imported and oil brought from California amounts to 
the enormous sum of a million dollars a year. Coal costs in 
Alaska anywhere from $9 to $20 a ton. If this coal should be 
found available for the use of the Navy—and my own idea of 
the matter is that there is no doubt that an abundance of coal 
for that purpose will be found, and of the very highest char- 
acter—the figures concerning the consumption of coal by the 
Navy will be of some interest. 

The Pacific Fleet now requires about 150,000 tons annually. 
About 80,000 tons more are needed for the Philippines and 
about 20,000 tons in Hawaii. So the present consumption of 
coal in the Pacific waters amounts to about 250,000 tons. When 
the canal is completed it is estimated that it will require at 
least 300,000 tons of coal annually to meet the needs of the 
Navy in the Pacific, and it is contemplated that great depots of 
coal shall be established at various points along the coast. So 
for a number of years after the canal is opened the Government 
will be in the market for the purchase of coal for use in the 
Pacific to the amount of about 450,000 tons annually. It now 
transports such coal as it needs from Norfolk, Va. It costs 
there about $3 a ton, and from $7.25 to $8.50 laid down at San 
Francisco or at Bremerton, the carriage being, generally speak- 
ing, about $5 a ton for bringing it around the Horn. 

So, Mr. President, if we assume that the Navy consumes 
300,000 tons of coal annually in the Pacific and the cost of 
transportation around the Horn is $5 per ton, and that Alaska 
coal could be obtained, as it could be obtained, at a cost of at 
least $5 a ton less, the construction of a railroad would result 
in a saving to the Government upon the coal needed by the 
Navy alone of an aggregate of at least a million and a half 
annually. 

What can it be produced for there? Mr. Ryan, who is inter- 
ested in the Controller Bay Railroad, which is ;rojected from 
Controller Bay to the Bering coal field, a distance of about 
25 miles, declared before the committee that if he were per- 
mitted to go into the Bering field and simply mine coal—he did 
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not ask for any grant or title at all, but simply for permission 
to go there and take the coal from the Government lands and 
deliver it to the Government at the wharf at Controller Bay— 
he could lay it down for $2.50 a ton. He says he can mine it 
for $2, and that is in conformity with all the testimony, and he 
would be very glad to get 50 cents a ton for hauling the coal 
down hill, a water grade we might say. 

The construction of a railroad by the Government, such as 
was suggested by the distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
{[Mr. Liprirr], of 25 miles from Controller Bay to the Bering 
field, it is in evidence here, would not cost more than a million 
and a half. So the construction of a railroad from the coast to 
the Bering field would pay for itself in what the Government 
could save on the coal consumed by the Navy in a single year. 

Mr. President, the withdrawal of the coal lands of Alaska at 
the time the order was issued forbidding their further private 
entry merits universal and unqualified commendation. But to 
have kept that great wealth locked up now for a period of eight 
years, since 1906, under circumstances to which I have ad- 
verted here, approaches in gravity to a crime. 

Let the issue be clearly understood. Certain interests pow- 
erful in Alaska—the evidence is overwhelming and we can not 
resist the conclusion—had set about to grab these great, rich 
coal deposits by the common device of dummy entrymen. Cun- 
ningham and his associates located a large number of claims in 
the Bering River country, and then bonded them to the Gug- 
genheims. ‘The bond contract is in the record here. Frost 
and Osborne, who had acquired the Alaska & Northern Railroad, 
headed for the Matanuska field, went after that. The Cunning- 
ham claims have, after long delay, been adjudged by the Inte- 
rior Department to be void. My information is that the Frost 
and Osborne people have abandoned the effort to patent their 
alleged claims in the Matanuska field. The withdrawal order 
operated to prevent further misappropriations. 

Mr. Presidentyit was stated here yesterday, and that declara- 
tion has been repeated over and over again, that Congress has 
been supine; that it has stood by here and done nothing to 
authorize the lawful appropriation of these lands, and that this 
body and the coordinate branch are responsible for this condi- 
tion of affairs. Nothing is further from the truth. Congress 
acted with reasonable promptitude under the circumstances. 
The old law, which permitted a single association to appropriate 
no more than 320 acres, invited evasion, because such an area 
as that is insufficient to warrant the expenditures necessary in 
order to make the development, to secure the equipment, and 
to provide adequate transportation facilities, if the mining of 
coal is to be carried on upon a commercial basis. 

In the year 1908, only two years after the withdrawal, 
Congress passed an act intended to meet the case. Of course, 
monopoly of these lands, as they were being monopolized, was to 
be prevented. So the act of 1908 provided that instead of 320 
aeres an association could enter four sections, 2,560 acres; and 
then the people’s interests were apparently entirely safeguarded 
by a provision to the effect that if the lands thus appropriated 
should ever fall into the hands of a monopoly, er any combina- 
tion in restraint of trade, the title should be forfeited to the 
Government of the United States. 

From that time until this that has been the law, the sovereign 
will of the people of the United States, who looked hopefully to 
the opening of this great source of power in Alaska. The 
people of the Pacific Coast States, particularly, had become 
tired of paying to British ships $5 a ton for hauling coal around 
Cape Horn from the Atlantic ports; the people of Alaska, who 
were paying a million dollars a year for coal from British Co- 
lumbia and oil from California, looked longingly, under the 
safeguards of this law, to the mining of coal in Alaska. 

Mr. President, it was not a few men who wanted to steal 
coal who desired to see this law enforced, but it was millions 
of people who wanted to buy coal and to burn it, and who were 
perfectly willing to pay for it, who hoped that when this act 
was passed they would have an opportunity to get Alaska coal. 

Not an entry has ever been made under the act of 1908. The 
withdrawal order of 1906 has not only continued in force to 
this day, but it was confirmed, ratified, and reissued by the 
order of the President in the year 1910 upon the passage of 
the act of that year permitting the withdrawal of lands. So it 
remains to this day. 

You ask why. Simply because some men who are powerful 
in influencing public opinion, who are skilled in the art of using 
the press and periodicals for the purpose of exciting public 
sentiment, do not like that law. They do not want any law 
permitting the sale of coal lands in Alaska. They want a leas- 
ing law, and until the present time they have succeeded in 
paralyzing the hand of the President of the United States, 
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whose oath of office requires that he shall see that the laws be 
faithfully executed. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brapy in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. If the Senator will permit me I 
should like to ask him if he has any well founded belief that 
this influence will act otherwise than it has acted in case this 
bill should be passed? 

Mr. WALSH. I have not, and that ts just the point that I 
am coming to, 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? I am not familiar with the subject. Do I under. 
stanc. the Senator to say ‘hat an Executive order has nullifieg 
an act of Congress? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It has been done for 20 years. 

Mr. WALSH. Practically so. , 

Mr. BACON. The Senator says practically so. I want to 
know for information in what way. Is there a formal and ey. 
plicit issuance of an Executive order which conflicts with the 
provisions of a statute? 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be glad to explain. The statute pro- 
vides that anyone may go upon the public domain and survey 
and mark out a claim containing coal, and then he is permitted to 
go to the land office and enter that land. The statute provides 
that, if it is within 15 miles of a railroad the price must he not 
less than $20, and if it is more than 15 miles it must be not Jess 
than $10 an acre, but the exact price is not fixed. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, for the Executive authority to fix the price 
at which any particular tract of coal lands can be entered. The 
Executive then withdraws all coal lands from entry for the pur- 
pose of classification. The order in this case specifies also that the 
withdrawal is in aid of legislation, a ground not contemplated 
by the statute. In other words, he withdraws the land until it 
can be classified and the price at which it is subject to purchase 
shall be fired. Then he does not attempt to classify and does 
not attempt to fix the price. Accordingly, you go to the land 
office and the answer is there that the land is withdrawn. Yon 
go to the General Land Office, here, and you ask why, and the 
answer is, ‘‘ We have not yet classified the land, so that we do 
not know what price to ask for it.” 

Mr. BACON. ‘Then, there is that defect in the law, if I under- 
stand it correctly, that gives to the Executive power to withhold 
aa granted by the law until there is a classification. Is 

at it? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BACON. Possibly we had better correct that defect in 
the statute. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I was speaking about this 
paralysis of the law. How is it effected? It is done by the 
very simple process of branding through the public press and 
other similar means any man as a plunderer of the public ora 
defender and an apologist for the plunderers of the public who 
happens to entertain any views upon this and other related 
questions differing from those entertained by the gentlemen 
thus influential. They want a leasing law. Thus far they have 
constituted a minority of this country. The majority of the 
people of this country, through their chosen representatives, 
have declared in favor of a law for the sale and disposition of 
these lands. The advocates of the leasing plan have not yet 
become a majority, but they are a minority exercising the 
power of veto over the execution of the law, and they exercise 
it in the way I have indicated. Dread of an onslaught of that 
character directed against any public official who should attempt 
to enforce it has operated to make this law a dead Ictter. 

Now, Mr. President, we are not going to build any railroads 
in Alaska utilizing powe: generated from coal carried around 
Cape Horn or imported from British Columbia or by means of 
oil transported from the State of California. This bill must be 
accompanied by another measure which will permit the minins 
of the coal in Alaska. Why, Mr. President, after the road is 
built, if it is to be operated at all, the carriage of coal must col 
stitute the chief item of revenue for it. For myself, I ane 
rather despaired of ever seeing the present law executed. | 
have argued for years against the wisdom or the policy © j 
law permitting the leasing of coal lands, and I have — 
that the policy which has been justified by 2 century 0 
history of the absolute disposition of the public lands is © 
proper course to pursue. But I am ready to surrender rich 
own convictions in the matter in the hope that thes - 
coal lands may be made available to the people ee r the 
States. I am ready now fo vote for a law providing 10 nerl- 
leasing of coal lands in Alaska, I am willing that che a8 ee 
ment at least shall be tried. We tried it in connection © = 
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Jead lands of this country and it was a dismal failure; but I 
recognize, Mr. President, that conditions now are quite different 
from what they then were. Alaska affords the best field for 
experimentation in the matter, and I am willing to try it there 
and see how it will work. 

i read with much interest this morning the bill offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] on yester- 
day providing for the leasing of coal lands in Alaska, and I 
trust that we may be able to get together and agree on some 
measure Which ve shall be assured beforehand will be actually 
put into operation, 

The distinguished Senator from Nevada, the chairman of the 
Committee on the Territories [Mr. Pirrman], likewise on yes- 
terday introduced a bill providing for the leasing of lands in 
Alaska, containing a most excellent provision. I have looked 
with some degree of haste over the bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Utah, and its general features commend themselves 
yery highly te my Judgment. There is, however, a feature of the 
pill offered by the Senator from Nevada which deserves great 
consideration, in yiew of the suggestion made by the distin- 
evished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borauw] on yesterday. It con- 
templates the survey of these coal lands and the leasing of each 
alternate tract, the Government retaining the intervening tract; 
so that if by any chance the tracts leased should fall into the 
hands of a monopoly, the Government would still own the alter- 
nute sections, and it might then itself operate those lands or 
mike some other provision which would prevent extortion or 
other evils of like character. 

I desire to say, however, that I trust that the consideration 
of this question will not be embarrassed at all by the inquiry 
which was involved in the question of the Senator from Idaho 
as to whether, if we did have a leasing law, the lessees would 
not combine among themselves and thus keep up the price of 
coal, so that no benefit would accrue to us after all. 

In the first place, Mr. President, that seems to mea condi- 
tion which we have no right to apprehend will exist. Every- 
body ust admit that there exists to-day the most spirited 
competition in the production of bituminous coal. I pointed 
out to you awhile ago that the Navy pays $3 per ton for coal 
at Norfolk, Va., which includes $1.40 for transportation. So, 
to-day the West Virginia coal is sold at the mines for Navy 
purposes at somewhere in the neighborhood of from $1.50 to 
$1.60 per ton. You ean all understand that such a price as 
that could not prevail were it not for the fact that a substan- 
tial competition does exist. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
CumMMINS] attests that competition is the rule in his State among 
the producers of bituminous coal. I can add my testimony 
with reference to conditions in, my State; competition does 
exist there; and I see no reason at all why competition should 
not exist between lessees of the Government operating in these 
great fields of Bering and Matanuska if that system should be 
adopted. But if apprehension upon that score should be felt, 
the condition will be provided for most fully by such a pro- 
vision as is contained in the bill of the distinguished Sevator 
from Nevada. 

So, Mr. President, I trust that we at least shall not be guilty 
of further delay; but that as soon as this bill is out of the 
way we may take up these various bills providing for the dis- 
position of the coal lands of Alaska frame a generally ac- 
ceptable measure and see if we can not put the two on their 
Way together, with some assurance of the success of both. 

I now pass to a feature of the subject which is of very great 
importance, and in which I feel the keenest interest; that is to 
say, the agricultural resources of this great Territory found in 
its interior. You will understand, of course, that the agricul- 
tural possibilities are confined entirely to the interior country, 
for those of the coast are for the present entirely negligible. 
[ referred to the temperature of that region which runs, as I 
said, from 50° to 58° in the summer time with a maximum of 
JO", or thereabouts, very like that of our section of the country 
and of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and the other Provinces of 
Canada to the north, in the summer season. Bear in mind, like- 
Wise, that they have sunlight until 10 o’clock at night, so that 
“nhual vegetation, owing to the abundance of sunshine during 
the crowing season, sprouts, grows, and matures at a pace thatis 
scarcely conceivable to those who reside in regions farther 
south. Every spot on the earth, Mr. President, has just exactly 
as much sunshine in a year as has every other spot. The North 
Pole has six months of sunshine and six months of darkness; 
the Equator has just exactly the same. Of course here the 
sunshine is concentrated at the yery period when growth is 
Possible. The growing season in the interior of Alaska is from, 


a ‘he first or the middle oy May until about the middle of 


7 ptember, The growing months might be sald to be May, 
‘me, July, and August—four months, I appreciate very readily 
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that by those who live in regions of longer growing seasons 
it will be thought that that is altogether too brief a period for 
the maturity of crops; but, as a matter of fact, ours is not sv 
much longer than that; and, although it is not necessary for 
us to rely upon it except in the higher altitudes, we have a kiud 
of oats in Montana called “90-day oats,” because it will reach 
its maturity in 90 days from the time it is seeded. 

In reference to the agricultural products of Alaska, I am 
going to refer, as I did in reference to the mineral! products of 
Alaska, to the official evidence before us. They raise annually 
through all that region, through the valley of the Tan.na and 
the valley of the Yukon annual crops of oats, Larley, rye, amd 
potatoes. They have matured in many years wheat, and it is 
not at all unlikely that varieties of wheat will be developed 
there that will mature annually. We have official records in 
relation to the possibilities agriculturally in this region, because 
the Government has maintained for a number of years two agri- 
cultural experiment stations there—one at Fairbanks and the 
other at Rampart—and the reports from those agricultural sta 
tions are available to you all. Last year at the YFairbanks 
station their oats yielded 115 bushels to the acre; their wheat 
yielded 67 bushels to the acre; and their potatoes yielded 260 
bushels to the acre. 

All of that region is covered with reindeer moss, as is most of 
the interior of Alaska. That moss prevents the sun from pene- 
trating through the soil. so that it is kept in a frozen condition. 
But once you remove the moss, the soil thaws to a depth of 
several feet and permits cultivation, while the frozen ground 
below keeps continually giving up its burden of moisture for 
the support of the plant life above. Thus the frost below ac- 
tually aids in the growth of vegetation in that neighborhood. 

I am going now to refer to what the commission says con- 
cerning the agricultural possibilities of this region. sefors 
reading this I desire, however, to say that the Alsek and White 
River Valleys, with which the statement is introduced, are in 
Canadian territory. I now point to them. This [indicating] is 
the Alsek Valley, and the White River Valley is here [indicat- 
ing]. They approach the upper portion of the Tanana Valley. 
With that explanation I read, as follows: 


The valley floors and slopes of the Alsek Basin include much grass 
land. Agricultural development is undoubtedly possible in this field, 
though little has been done except some gardening at a few places. 
Grass grows especially luxuriantly in the tlats at the eastern end of 
Lake Kluane— 


This [indicating] is the eastern end of Lake Kluane— 
and around the other lakes. The upper White River Basin has long 
been known for its excellent pasturage. The gravel bottoms of the 
White River are covered with wild peas, which furnish excellent feed 
for stock. In this Province the snowfall is so light that it is possible 
to winter stock without feeding. This experiment has been repeatedly 
tried and has been fairly successful. 


You will understand that the Tanana Basin is all in our ter- 
ritory. What has thus far been said is with reforence to the 
territory just across the line in the Canadian country. I con- 
tinue : 

Similar conditions prevail in the upper Tanana Basin, which is also 
known for its extensive tracts of grazing land. These grasslands are 
found not only in the valley bottoms, but where the forest covering has 
been burned off extend up the slopes of the mountains to timber line 
It may be said that these conditions prevail throughout much of the 
Yukon-Tanana region, where grasslands are found up to an altitude of 
some 3,000 feet. 

The lower Tanana Valley from the Delta to the Yukon is one of the 
most fertile tracts known in Alaska. Long before any farming was 
attempted in this region it was known for its fine grass and heavy 
stand of timber. Since the establishment of Fairbanks as a mining 
camp, thus giving a market for farm products, many ranches have been 
taken up, and several hundred acres are under cultivation in the 
vicinity. Experience has demonstrated that farming is not an experi- 
ment, but an industry which can be profitably carried on, provided the 
product can be marketed. ‘The work of the Government experiment 
‘arms at Fairbanks and Rampart indicates the great variety of ag: 
cultural products which can be successfully raised. Farming has been 
earried on in the river bottoms and also on the hill slopes. [x 
perience has shown that the slopes covered with birch forests a 
specially favorable for raising crops. This land can be easily cleared, 
and the soil is found to be much richer than that of the valley bottoms, 
and is apparently less susceptible to early frosts. 

It is conservative to estimate the areas of agricultural land in the 
Tanana Valley at between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 acres. In addition 
to this, there are extensive tracts of agricultural land in the adjacent 
portions of the Yukon Basin. The Government records show that the 
growing season in this general field varies from 90 to 120 days. It 
should noted that plant growth is much more rapid in this latitude 
than it is farther south, because of the large amount of daylight. 
Oats, rye, and barley have been successfully ripened at the Government 
stations as well as on private ranches. The Government records show 
that certain varieties of wheat can be ripened. At the Government 
station at Rampart winter wheat was successfully ripened during 
five successive years Shorter periods of experimentation at the Fair- 
banks farm have yielded similar results. 

While the question of raising wheat is of importance to the future, 
present interest is centered on the farm products which are in local de- 
mand. ‘These include, above all, potatoes and other vegetables and 
hay. Some of the local grasses make good hay, but the best success 
has been obtained with grain — Among the chief vegetables now 
produced besides potatoes are cabbage, kale, lettuce, radishes, carrots, 
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beets, turnips, and cauliflower, though this by no means includes all 
the varieties which have been raised. 

Of the agricultural importance of the Tanana Valley there can be 
no question. The district can not be expected to raise products which 
will be valuable for export, at least under cenditions which can now 
be foreseen. It should, however, become in part self-supporting by 
raising a large amount of the food material now imported from outside. 
Though cattle raising has net been carried on to any extent, yet it is 
srobable that this can be successfully done in competition with meat 
yxrought in from the States. The snowfall is, however, heavier than 
in the upper White River Valley and some winter feeding would be 
necessary. Whatever experience may be shown in regard to — 
eattle, there should be no question that a lecal dairy industry coul 
be developed. 

Mr. President, of the disadvantages under which agriculture 
is carried on in this locality we may form some estimate from 
the fact adverted te a while ago, that wood costs $15 a cord. 
Farmers who have already gone into that locality, the tes- 
timony is, are digging up the stumps on the land which they 
have cleared in order to burn them for fuel in their homes, 


while there are limitless quantities of coal from 50 to 100. 


miles away from them which they can net touch. 

I want to add, Mr. President, to this testimony what is said 
by the commission in relation to another great valley, the 
Susitna. The Susitna Valley is on the line of one of the 
routes investigated by the commission in connection with the 
duties devolving upon it. I point to the Susitna Valley. ([Indi- 
cating on the map.] It is suggested that a line might be run 
from Seward in a direction practically north to the Tanana :at 
Fairbanks. That road would pass through the great Susitna 
Valley. The commission says in reference to that region: 

The agriculture areas of this province, including land suitable for 
tillage and grazing, are large. While estimates of the extent of 
these lands can be iittle more than guesses, it is conservative to say 
that the Susitna and Matanuska Basins include 2,000 toe 3,000, the 
Tanana 3.000 to 4,000, and the Kuskokwim 2,000 to 8,000 square miles 
of agricultural lands lying less than 1,500 or 2,000 feet above sea level. 
More complete data may show the agricultural lends of the province 
to exceed the above by many thousand square miles, but in any event 
the above figures will show that this is an important field for the 
pionecr farmer when railways have opened up the land, and thus 
transportation furnished to the local markets. It should be noted that 
there is also some. agricultural land in the Kenai Peninsula— 

That is in this neighborhood, between Prince William Sound 
and Cook Inlet [indicating on the map]— 
where there are many gardens and several ranches. 

The above-described lands, wlere not timbered, are in many places 
covered by the luxuriant growth of grass which gives evidence of their 
fertility. Their adaptability to growing of potatoes, as well as forage 
crops, has been proven in many places. It has been shown elsewhere 
in this report (see pp. 51-53) that in the Tanana and in parts of the 
Yukon Basin barley, oats, and rye can be matured, also that the 
experiments in growing of wheat at Fairbanks and at Rampart have 
been a success. Conditions for riculture are certainly as good in 
the lower Susitna Basin as in the Fairbanks district, for, if — 
the growing season will be longer. Taking it all in all, the Susitna 
Valley offers an excellent field for agricultural development, and 
probably the best in Alaska. It is also fair to assume that the condi- 
tions in the upper Kuskokwim Basin are similar to these in the Tanana 
Valley. 

I point to that basin now. It is the region here [indicating 
on the map]. 

In addition to the tillable lands there are extensive tracts of grass 
lands in the Susitna and other valleys tributary to this route. Large 
areas of reindeer pastures are found in this region above the limit of 
good grass. This is notably true along the inland front of the 
Alaska Range, where there is plateau region furnishing 4,000 to 5,000 
square miles of reindeer pasture. In conclusion, it may be said that 
the Susitna, lower Tanana, and upper Kuskokwim Basins contain farm- 
ing and grazing lands unrivaled in extent and fertility in Alaska, and 
which in time to come may furnish a food supply for export. 


Reference has been made here to reindeer. There is back 
from the mouths ef these two great rivers, the Yukon and the 
Kuskokwim, in fact all along the coast, west from Cook Inlet, 
a great area—a plains area—where the summers are particu- 
larly cool by reason of proximity to the ocean, in which it is im- 
possible to grow crops. The tillable agricultural areas are fur- 
ther in the interior, but those great plains are covered with 
reindeer moss and they afford excellent pasture for reindeer. 
The Government herd introduced into Alaska some years ago 
has so increased that it now numbers about 40,000 head. It 
is estimated that it will not be to exceed 20 years before it 
will reach perhaps 2,000,000 head altogether; and there are 
pastures easily available for reindeer to the number of at least 
10,000,000. So that, outside of cattle raising, the opportunity 
to provide an abundant meat supply is here. 

I want to add the testimony of Dr. Brooks, as given before 
the committee, concerning the character of the Tanana Valley 
and its capacity for the production of agricultural crops. I 


now read from page 517 of the hearings before the committee, 
as follows: 


Mr. Brooks. In regard to the agriculture I want to say that I am 
a geologist and not an agriculturist. I have, however, seen a good deal 
of this country and J have studied the problems somewhat. I make no 
pretense to having a technical knowledge of this subject. In a general 


way, in my opinion, there is in the Tamana Valley, below the 
great deal of agricultural land. Delta, a 
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The Government maintained icultural experiment stations at 
Fairbanks for a number of years, in the Tanana a: and also at 
Rampart for a considerably longer period. My lection of the 
report is they have ripened wheat there at Rampart station five years 
in succession ; that is, for five successive seasons. Of course 1 do jot 
mean to say they are going to raise wheat up there at the present time 
on a commercial basis, but I think that will give you some idea of 
the possibilities of agriculture. ‘The ordinary crops there are the 
hardier grains, such as barley, oats, and rye, also potatoes and yege. 
tables, and, of course, hay. ‘There is a tremendous amount of grass 
land in this region. A great deal of this land has been burned of 
and after a while the grass comes up very abundantly. 1 traverseq ¢ 
great deal of this region with pack train, and wherever I found oia 
burned areas I always found good grass, seposniny on the hill slopes 
That indicates to me that the land is s ble for agriculture, ang 
that opinion is borne out by the work of the Government stations at 
Rampart and at Fairbanks. What ae will carry still creator 
weight with the average person is the fact that there have been 
a whole lot of very successful ranches in the vicinity of Fairbanks 
where there is a local market. 1 think this committee has seen photo. 
graphs of some of the agricultural tions in the vicinity of Fair 
banks, and perha i need not dwell on that. I do not think there 
is any question that the Tamana Valley has an agricultural future l 
do not mean ‘to imply that we are going to export wheat from Tanana 
er going to have any crop export for at least a long time to come: 
but I do believe that the country is capable of supporting the popu. 
lation and that, with the mining development, the farmer wil! come 
to furnish the food supply for the mine operators. 

- Senator Watsu. How de they get along with the raising of cattie? 

Mr, Brooks. In part of that region the snowfall is so light cattla 
can graze @uring the winter. 

Senator Was. Is the gress suitable for winter grazing? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Senator WaLsH. You spoke of grass on the upper Tanana? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Riggs here can give you something of his experience 
in wintering horses in the White River country. I believe that this was 
successful several seasons. In some seasons winter pastures may fail 
but I know of a number of occasions in the upper nana and White 
River where horses have wintered Muay we teins turned loose in the 
fall. As you go down the river from ma you get more precipi- 
tation, and I do net know much about the cattle business, but my im- 
pression is you would not be able to winter stock in that lower ‘Tanana 

valley without feeding, though I believe it is possible to do it in the 
headwaters of the river. 

Senator WausH. Are the conditions such that they could forage to 
some extent and be fed at other seasons? 

Mr. Brooks. I think I had better leave that question to the men 
who have wintered there. I have not wintered at Fairbanks, so I do 
not know. 

Mr. WickERrsHaM. A good range horse, Senator, will go all winter 
and come out fat on ‘the hills around Fairbanks. 

Mr. Brooxs. I know 10 or 15 years ago I was in the upper Tanana 
country and somebody told me that he was very much surprised— 
he turned out a herse in the fall there and he was found the next 
spring in a very fat condition. 


Mr. President, my own view about the matter conforms to 
that of Dr. Brooks. I do not entertain the idea that this will 
ever be a country that will be distinguished for its export of 
grains of any character. What I do maintain is that it is fully 
capable of producing all the essential foodstuffs for the sus- 
tenance of the great populetion that could be attracted there 
by the mineral wealth, particularly the copper, coal, and gold 
mines, and that might be engaged in the fisheries and other in- 
dustries prosecuted along the coast. 


I want to conclude that branch of the subject by reading 
only a part, because the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAmMprs- 
LAIN] went into that matter at some considerable length yes- 
terday, of a letter from Mr. Evans, the chief of the Bureau of 
Insular Statistics of the Department of Agriculture, instituting 
a comparison between this section and the countries of northern 
Europe to which I adverted in opening. Under date of Feb- 
ruary 28 he addressed the chairman of the committee a col 
munication, which is in part as follows: 


a order to further establish the possibility of agriculture in Alaske, 
a parison has been made of ‘the countries of Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, and the Russian Provinces of Archangel, Vologda, and Olonc\ 
All these countries lie between latitudes 58° and 70° north, and for 
the most part they are porth ef 80", the mate latitude of the 
na age > <% the Gulf of Alaska In wittin, the, bore 
S are embra over SEES) samese or a 9,450, 
acres. Alaska, with its 570, square mites, or 365,049,000 acres, 
extends from latitude 54° 80’ in southeastern Alaska to more than ‘ 
at Point Barrow. A a of the phy, climate, native plants, 
etc., shows that the itions are very dissimilar in the two 
regions, whatever advantage there is in climate being probably slig a 
in favor of the Buropean countries. In these coun of Europe m > 
while the census of 1910 repor 
Recent statistics show in the 
which lie mostly north 
cal ged si Wee S00 atl pe, 30040 Lh 
ae eld being: Wheat, 6,683,840 bushels ; rye, 36,509, 
barley, 963,545 bushels; oa ica In joa 
ae Gee 406 bushels and 7,871,11 
y were reported. 


d in 

Then he institutes a comparison between the areas of lan 
these countries that are subject to tillage and the areas © 
land in Alaska that are subject to tillage, the advantage © a 
altogether in favor of Alaska. It is estimated that eal 


90,000 square miles of land in Alaska that can be eultiv: 
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annual crops, and 100,000 square miles that cam be devoted to 
general agricultural purpeses. 
EXISTING EAIDROAD LINES. 

I pass to the consideration of the facilities for transportation 
afforded by the railreads of Alaska. Some reference has been 
made to this matter by the Senator from Oregon, but I should 
like to ask your attention in detail to. the existing lines. 

‘the Copper River railroad EF spoke of in the colloquy with the 
senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrirr]. It starts frem Cor- 
dova and goes up the Copper River to the junction of that river 
with the Chitina, and then up the Chitina to the Kennicott 
mines. The road was built with two objects. It was con- 
structed first to get to the copper mines in that neighborhood, 
and for the transportation of ores from the mines to the sea- 
poard. It was likewise contemplated that a branch line should 
pe constructed into the Bering coal fields. It would be pos 
sible to branch off from the Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
road by a line 38 miles in length and reach the coal fields, but 
9 much easier grade conld be pursued by going a distance of 55 
miles, and my understanding is that the company never actually 
decided or determined which one of the two routes to the coal 
fields it would select. 

That line, as you will observe, does not reach the interior of 
Alaska at all. The opportunity for the construction of rail- 
roads from the seacoast in Alaska into the interior are limited. 
As you go along the coast there are comparatively few rivers 
that break through the great, high mountain range, and there 
are comparatively few low passes which will permit you to get 
into the interior. The Copper River is one of the rivers which 
thus breaks through. It rises in the interior, breaks through 
the mountains, traversing a great gorge; and empties into the 
ocean in the neighborhood of Controller Bay. So, likewise, 
farther west an epportunity is given to get into the interior by 
pursting the line of the Alaska Northern, the southern terminus 
of which is at Seward, to which I point here. [Indicating on 
the map.] The imterior would be reached pursuing this route 
by going up the Susitna Valley, to which TI have referred: 

Those two gateways are the only ones which afford an oppor- 
tunity to get inte the inland country from American territory. 
It can be reached by another line from the Canadian territory 
originating at Pyramid: Harbor, along what is known as the 
Haines route, which I ere indicate. {Indicating on the map.] 
Those mentioned, however, are the only ones in American terri- 
tory, and the opportunities they afford were seized in the con- 
struction of the two lines showm. on the map. 

The Copper River & Northwestern line affords an outlet 
for whatever mining there is in the neighborhood of Mount 
Wrangell; but that country, you will ebserve, is upon the east- 
ern slope of the high caastal range. ‘ 

The Alaska Northern preceeds in a line almost due uorth 
from Seward, on Resurrection Bay, a distance of about TI miles, 
and there ends. That likewise, as you will see, up to the present 
date does not reach the interier at all. 

These are practically all the railroads there are in Alaska. 
My recollection is that the tota? mileage of the Copper River 
& Northwestern is 195 and that the total mifeage of the Alaska 
Northern is T2. There is a little narrow-gauge road running 
out from Fairbanks to some placer mines, having a length of 
about 40 miles. ‘There fs anotfier one over in the Seward 
Peninsula here [indicating on the map], which runs out into 
the interior a short distance and then along the coast in con- 
hection with the fisheries and with some mines that are being 
operated there, are short stretches of railroad, and those are all 
there are in Alaska. 

As to projected lines, we have no evidence that the Copper 
River & Northwestern Railroad people ever intended to extend 
their line into the interior region at all.. They did intend to 
build a branch to the Bering coal field. The projectors of the 
Alaska Northern, however, say that their original purpose was 
to extend their line clear through to the Tanana Valley; but 
We are justified, as I think, in the belief that they really never 
a have any well-defined purpose of going any farther than the 
; ‘itantaka coal field. TF told you that Frost & Osborne, who 
Pa that road after it had been built for 20 miles, had en- 
ee to secure claims in the Matanuska field, and un- 
“oubtedly they were building that road for the purpose of reach- 
ing those coal fields, 

, ROUTES CONSIDERED BY THR COMMISSION, 
beanie us consider for a. moment the routes that have 

As T eued by the commission. 

AS | indicated to you, the opportunities ta get inte the interior 
are limited. ‘The commission considered three. routes. One 
Was the Haines route frem Pyramid Harbor, which I indicate 
=e through Canadian territory for a long distance, 

n reaching the upper Tanana Valley and going to Fair- 


banks. The commission: dismissed that route, and as it seems 
to me very preperly dismissed it, because, whatever other merit 
it had; it passed through territory that was foreign to ours 
for too long a distance. So the eommission was practically re- 
stricted im its choice of routes imte the interier to a route hav- 
ing its southern terminus either at Oren Bay—that is, at Cor- 
dova—or at Controller Bay, wiiel is adjacent, or at Seward. 

Some recent explorations, however, have disclosed, it is said, 
that by the construction of a tunnel 2 miles long a harbor can 
be reached on Prince William Sound epposite to Turnaz 
Arm, which is shown here [indicating on the map), cpen 
all the year areund. If this route can be utilized the pres- 
ent line of the Alaska Northern need ferm no part of the 
route to the interier. Still, as: L say, the commission were 
practically restricted in their choice to either one or the other of 
the two routes named. They gave their preference to the route 
from Cordova up the Copper River, and across to the Tanana 
and Fairbanks in that way, and advised also that a live be 
built to conneet with the Alaska Northern going up what is 
ealled Knik Arm to the point I indicate here [indicating on 
the map]; from which peint they recommended the construe- 
tion of two branch lines, one going to the east into the Mata- 
nuska field, and the other to the west into the Kuskokwim 
Valley. 

Those two lines from Cordova to Fairbanks and from the 
terminus: of the Alaska Northern into the Matanuska field 
and into the Kuskokwim would make up the aggregate of 733 
miles’ recommended by the conmission. They reperted that 
these railroads will cost $48,000: per mile, making an aggregeute 
of $35,000,000 or less. ‘They also reeommended the construc- 
tion of a branch line from the Copper River & Northwestern 
to the Bering fields, so that beth the eoal fields would be 
available by the routes recommended by then. 

I do not intend to express any view whatever as to which of 
these routes is preferable. If the Alaska Northern route 
selected, you will observe that it will pass through what is 
known as the Kenai Peninsula, which has some agricultural 
possibilities, and gold has been diseovered all along the route. 
Then, passing Knik Arm, it will strike the valley of the Su- 
sia, and, following up the valley of the Susitna, wil! pass 
ever 2 divide there [indicating on the map], and then reach the 
Nenanz coal fields, and go right through those coal fie!ds to the 
Tanana and to Fairbanks, 

The other line, pursuing the Copper River to its headwaters, 
passes over another divide there [indicating on the map] and 
into the Tanana Valley in the manner I have indicated. 

The question arose as to whether it would not be necessary, 
if that route is to be pursued, to acquire the Copper River & 
Northwestern Railroad; in other words, whether it would not be 
necessary to buy that railroad from the Guggenheims. Of 
course it would be necessary to build only from this point [indi- 
eating on the map] where the read leaves the Copper River, so 
far as the main line is concerned. It might or might not be 
possible to make a traffic arrangement with the Copper River 
& Northwestern Railroad; and if it were not, it might be ad- 
visable either to purcliase or to condemn that railroad, so tbat 
the Government itself would control the entire line down to 
tidewater. I wish, however, to invite your attention particu- 
larly to the fact that the Government is not obliged to do either 
the one thing or the other, because the commission report that 
one can start from Valdez, to which I point now, and, going over 
the Marshall Pass, which is a comparatively low pass, strike 
the Copper River above the mouth of the Chitina [indicating on 
the map] and thus get mto the Tanana Valley without even 
paralleling, except for a very short distance, the Copper River 
& Northwestern Railroad. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. What would be the char- 
acter of the bay at the terminus here? [Indicating on the map. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘There is an ideal bay at Valdez. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. With good water’ 

Mr. WALSH. There is practically no difference, so far as 
I am myself able to judge, in. any of the harbcrs meutioned. 
I do not believe there is much difference in value for port 
purposes between -Controler Bay, Cordova, and Resurrection 
Bay. With respect to that I may be mistaken, but there are 
excellent facilities for loading and unloading vessels at Vaktez, 
and the best kind of wharves. and docks. So we are under no 
constraint at all either to enter into a traffic arrangement with 
the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad, nor to purchase 
that road, nor te condemn it. 

Likewise I point to the fact that if the new route from Prince 
William Sound over to Turnagain Arm is found to be feasible— 
and it seems altogether likely that it will be—we shall he 
under no obligation either to make a traffic arrangement nor 
to acquire by purchase or condemnation the Alaska Northern, 
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because we will have a seaport there which will be the termi- 
nus of the road into the Matanuska field, into the Nenana field, 
and into the Tanana Valley by that route. So we are in a situa- 
tion where we can bargain with the Copper River & North- 
western, and if the terms are not satisfactory we can ourselves 
construct a road on a line not already preempted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator made a suggestion a moment 
ago that I did not clearly understand. Is it true that the 
commission recommended the building of a line, being an ex- 
tension of the Alaska Northern or Alaska Central, to Fairbanks? 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘The rather slender black line that is on 
the map is not a line recommended by the commission? 

Mr. WALSH. It is not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So far as the Alaska Central is concerned, 
as I remember the report of the commission, it recommended 
the extension toward the west to the Kuskokwim River, and 
an extension toward the east to the Matanuska field only. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In that connection, the Senator said a 
moment ago that the commission had estimated that these 
new lines would cost $48,000 a mile. Does it not appear in 
the hearings that the line of the Alaska Northern or the 
Alaska Central—I think they changed names at one time— 
was built for about $17,000 a mile? 

Mr. WALSH. Eighteen thousand dollars. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Lighteen thousand dollars a mile? 

Mr. WALSH. It does so appear. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And is it not true that the territory 
through which the extension is projected is quite as easy for 
railroad building as the line already built? 

Mr. WALSH. I should say not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I gathered from the report of the com- 
mission, or from the hearings somewhere—I can not put my 
finger upon it now—that it would not cost very much more, 
if any more, to build the line north or west than it has cost 
to build the line now in existence. It might cost more, I 
think, to construct a branch to the coal fields. If I am wrong 
about that appearing in the testimony, or evidence from which 
that might be inferred, I should be glad if the Senator would 
point it out. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say that in my judgment the average 
cost of the construction of the entire line will be very much 
higher than the cost of the construction of the first 20 miles 
of the Alaska Northern, because that proceeds, except for one 
place, upon a very easy grade. The conditions, as I under- 
stand, are very similar to the conditions existing in the 
neighborhood of Controller Bay, for instance, and the Bering 
fields. There are no obstacles there at all. It is practically 
a flat surface. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That part of the road is built up a ravine 
or pass, and a large part of it is built on a side of a mountain, 
is it not? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; that is the case. 

Mr. CUMMINS. With all the incidental cutting and bridging 
which that sort of topography requires? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. I will say that that testimony was given 
to us by the man who actually built the road—Mr. Ballaine. 
He built the first 20 miles of the road and then sold it. He 
came forward and testified that that was what it actually cost, 
and that his books would verify the statements he made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. One more question, to see if I am getting 
my facts right. The thirty-five million and some hundred 
thousand dollars named in the bill as originally introduced is 
the aggregate of the estimate of the engineers for the extensions 
suggested, both for the Alaska Northern and for the Copper 
River & Northwestern. This amount does not include the cost 
of building from the inland termini of these two roads, or from 
a point proximate to the inland termini, to the sea, as I read 
the report. 

Mr. WALSH. No; that is my recollection. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So what is really in contemplation, so far 
as the provision here made is concerned, is the extension of 
these two lines of road into the interior? 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let me ask the Senator one more question. 
If the President were to find it advisable to purchase or con- 
demn these two railroads, or either of them, there would have to 
be a further appropriation of the money required to make that 
purchase or pay for that condemnation? 





Mr. WALSH. That is my recollection about it. I may be jn 
error about the matter, but that is my understanding. 

Mr. CUMMINS. However, under the terms of the bill, tho 
President could obligate the United States to pay the addition] 
sums of money that would be required for the purchase or the 
condemnation of the two existing lines of railway? 

Mr. WALSH. If it should be necessary to acquire them as 
I have indicated, he could do so by the further authority of 
Congress. 

PRESENT TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS. 


I want now to say something in relation to the transporta. 
tion situation in Alaska as it is to-day. In order to understangq 
that, we shall have to bear in mind the activities of the Alaska 
Syndicate, which exercises so potent an influence in every go. 
partment of life in the Territory. 

The Alaska Syndicate is a partnership, as nearly as the 
testimony will enable us to judge, between J. P. Morgan & (1 
and the Guggenheim interests, the firm of Close Bros. having 
stock in the syndicate to the extent of $500,000. Nothing neaj 
be said concerning the power in the financial world of the frp 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., nor, perhaps, for that matter, of the 
Guggenheims, except that it might be mentioned that the yag 
and varied activities in which they engage will be found re. 
cited in Moody’s and Poor’s Manuals. It is enough here to gay 
that their business is chiefly mining. They dominate the smelt. 
ing industry to a very large extent, and are understood to be 
large owners, if not the controlling owners, of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co., popularly known as the Smelting 
Trust. They own and operate all of the smelters on the Pacific 
coast. The Alaska Syndicate own th2 Alaska Steamship (o. 
which is the principal company plying from Seattle to Alaskan 
ports. While it is not demonstrated that they own the North- 
ern Navigation Co., which is the principal company engaged in 
transportation on the lower Yukon River, they sustain the 
most intimate relations with that company. They do own, 
however, the Northern Commercial Co., which is the principal 
mercantile company engaged in business along the Yukon River, 
with stores at practically all of the important points. They 
own, as I told you some time ago, the Copper River & North- 
western Railroad. They own the Kennicott mines, and have 
recently acquired the Beatson and the Ellamar copper mines in 
the neighborhood of Prince William Sound. The fact is that 
they own all of the actually producing copper mines in Alaska. 
They own the Northwest Fisheries Co. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 
has been speaking for several hours. I suggest that he might 
continue his speech to-morrow and that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon] move an executive session. 

Mr. BACON. If that course is agreeable to the Senator from 
Montana, I will do so. 

Mr. WALSH. It is. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs 
day, January 15, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate January 1}, 191}. 


MEMBER OF THE CALIFORNIA D&éBRIS CoMMISSION. 


Maj. Robert R. Raymond, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, for appointment as a member of the California Débris 
Commission, provided for by the act of Congress approved March 
1, 1893, entitled “An act to create the California Débris Com 
mission and regulate hydraulic mining in the State of Califor- 
nia,” vice Lieut. Col. Charles H. McKinstry, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, to be relieved. 


RECEIVERS OF THE PusBLICc MONEYS. 


Joseph Allen, of Tulare, Cal., to be receiver of public moneys 
at Visalia, Cal., vice Arthur H. Swain, term expired. s 

James P. Folger, of Kemmerer, Wyo., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Evanston, Wyo., vice Frank M. Foote, resigned. 

Charles R. Yeoman, of Newcastle, Wyo., to be rons : 
public moneys at Sundance, Wyo., vice Cyrus BH. Carpenter, 
whose term will expire February 21, 1914. 




















REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Miles Wallace, of Fresno, Cal., to be register of the land office 
at Visalia, Cal., vice George W. Stewart, whose term will expire 
March 14, 1914. 

Alex Nisbet, of Evanston, Wyo., to be register of the land 
office at Evanston, Wyo., vice Thomas V. Davis, whose term will 
expire January 24, 1914. 


Unitep STATES MARSHAL. 


Joseph P. Dillon, of Arizona, to be United States marshal, 
pistrict of Arizona, vice Charles A. Overlock, removed. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Second Lieut. Francis T. Evans to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 17th day of September, 1913. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant dental surgeons 
in the Dental Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 29th day of 
Deceniber, 19 iS: 

Meyer L. Rhein, a citizen of New York; 

Clarence J. Grieves, a citizen of Maryland; 

Charles W. Rodgers, a citizen of Massachusetts ; 

Clyde M. Gearhart, a citizen of Ohio; 

John R. Barber, a citizen of Minnesota ; and 

David J. Alexander, a citizen of Virginia. 


| 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 14, 1914. 
PoOTMASTERS. 
NEW MEXICO. 
M. McCreary, Magdalena. 
OLIIO. 


Stephen D. Carroll, Painesville. 

L. H. Chapin, Hudson. 

David B. Diek, Harrison. 

A. Ross Read, Akron. 

George M. Sizelove, Camden. 

A. N. Warren, Sylvania. 

Royal M. Wheeler, Mantua. 

George G. Wilkinson, East Palestine. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, January 14, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, inspire us by the stars that 
shine above us, by the hopes that fill our breast, by the voice 
that speaks within us, to larger faith and confidence in Thine 
infinite wisdom, power, and goodness; that doubts may disap- 
pear, fear vanish, and overwhelming love bring us to our knees 
and lift us again to our feet by the light of heaven, in the 
strength of infinite power; that we may be Thine to struggle, 
Thine to conquer. And blessing and honor and praise be Thine 
through Him who taught us the way and the truth and the life. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. ~ 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

8.3484. An aet to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
yao 3, 1911, being chapter 231 of Thirty-sixth Statutes at 

arge. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
Ue United States for his approval the following bill : 

H. 1. $142. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, 


and operation of a bridge acress the Bayou Bartholomew at or 
hear Wilmot, Ark, 


Bs RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the House 
: “o'ves Itself automatically into Committee of the Whole House 
- the state of the Union to consider the bill H. R. 1739, the 
ee railroad bill, and the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Harrison] will take the chatr. 
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The House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House 


on the state of the Union with Mr. Harrrson in the chuir. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 1739, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1739) to awthorize the President of the United States 
to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, 
and fer other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Hovusten | is recognized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
for a question before he yields time? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee whether the entire day is going to be consumed in 
general debate? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
whether or not members of the committee are going to speak, or 
who is going to speak on the bill, in advance, so that Members 
can be advised as to who will talk on the bill te-day? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I can state to the gentleman that several 
members of the commitee have expressed a desire to speak to- 
day, and perhaps the entire day may be taken up by members 
of the committee. It is quite probable. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman certain that tke entire 
day will be consumed in general debate? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Qh, yes; it is the understanding that we 
will give the entire day to general debate. No limitation of 
time will be placed upon the debate to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Hovston]} is recognized. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, it was understood that the 
gentleman from Ohio {Mr. BeumBaueH]| would speak first this 
inorning, but I do not believe he is in the Chamber. The Dele- 
gate from Alaska [Mr. Wickrrsuam] will be next on the list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alaska is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a moment before he begins? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alaska yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Alaska be allowed time sufficient to conclude 
his remarks. I feel that one hour will not be sufficient for him 
to go through the details as he may perhaps want to do, and 
therefore I ask that he may have time to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Is it not understood that those who have 
prepared speeches may be given suflicient time to conclude their 
remarks as a general proposition, without limitation of time? 
I suggest that we have heretofore been operating under that 
rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I think there should be some limitation as to time. While 
I do not see fit to object to a liberal amount of time being given 
to members of the committee, still I think there should be some 
limitation. 

Mr.-GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, each request 
for unanimous consent has to stand by itself in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That was my idea and my understanding, 
that it would be necessary that the consent be given to each 
Member. I make that request now, Mr. Chairman, in behalf of 
the Delegate from Alaska. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Houston] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Alaska [Mr. WicKEeRsHAM] be allowed time to conclude his 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. There is no time fixed for 
closing debate, is there? 

Mr. HOUSTON. No; no time has yet been fixed for closing 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Hovston] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Alaska [Mr. WickrersHam] be permitted to continue his re- 
marks until he concludes. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, would it not 
be better for the chairman of the committee to ask that the 
Delegate from Alaska have two or three hours? To grant un- 
limited time might incline a Member to occupy not only to-day 
but next Wednesday and the entire session, so far as Calendar 
Wednesday is concerned. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that the request is not unusual in cases like this. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let the gentleman speak for an hour, 
and then we may agree on it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I think we might as well have the consent 
now, Mr. Chairman, if we can get it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object, for the present. I will say to the 
gentleman from Alaska that there will not be any objection 
later. 

The CHAIRMAN, 


Mr. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 

WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, the bill before the 
House—H. hk. 1739—was originally prepared by the Delegate 
from Alaska. Two opposing schools of thought have given 
much attention to the question of the development of Alaska. 
One insists upon the open door, upon allowing the widest lati- 
tude to individual effort in the Territory, and its most ad- 
vanced members are those who think the way to develop Alaska 
is to turn its resources over to those who have the wealth to 
develop them, They insist that the Government shall do noth- 
ing more than to give ready xssistance to every effort of in- 
dividuals to secure title to all the bonanza resources of Alaska, 
with the privilege of immediately transferring them to monop- 
oly. They insist that all that is necessary to do in Alaska 
is to raise the embargo and to permit the people of the United 
States to acquire title to the resources, leaving the laws of 
trade and commerce to deal with the question of transporta- 
tion and the operation of production. That is radical reaction. 

But there is a more progressive view held by many, and it is 
clearly stated in the following language: 

Alaska, as a storehouse, should be unlocked. One key to it is a sys- 
tem of railways. These the Government should itself build and ad- 
minister, and the ports and terminals it should itself control in the 
interest of all who wish to use them for the service and development 
of the country and its people. But the construction of railways is 
only the first step; it is only thrusting in the key to the storehouse 
and throwing back the lock and opening the door. * * * Itisa 
part of our general problem of conservation. * * We must use 
the resources of the country, not lock them up. * * * The re- 
sources in question must be used, but not destroyed or wasted; used, 
but not monopolize upon any narrow jdea of individual rights as 
against the abiding interests of communities, 

That is progressive democracy, and I shall give it my ap- 
proval and support. 

Pioneers go into a new country hoping to find some of its 
natural resources in such quantity and under such cireum- 
stances that they can be readily acquired and easily turned into 
wealth. The great West was developed upon that plan. The 
people were allowed to go upon the public domain, to locate 
mines and homesteads, and to acquire all of the resources of 
the public domain in smal! and individual lots for their own 
Certainly times have changed since those early days when 
the pioneers thus acquired their individual holdings in the 
Western States. The disturbing element is monopoly. Big 
business has learned that bigger business may be acquired by 
combinations. The great master of financial combinations 
taught the lesser masters how to acquire property through com- 
bination and monopoly. Even the great master himself, in con- 
junction with the Guggenheims, under the title of the Alaska 
Syndicate, became the master of monopoly in Alaska. When 
people inquire what is the matter with Alaska it may be 
answered: The Alaska Syndicate. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the Alaska Syndicate do, or what 
does it not do? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. If the gentleman will possess his soul 
in patience, I will tell him a great many things they do and a 
great many things they do not do. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am asking for information. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman will get it if he will be 
patient. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am patient. 
wanted to tell the House. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I certainly do, and I shall be glad to 
have the opportunity. 

The Alaska problem is easily presented for discussion, for it 
is a question of Government or Guggenheim—which? Shall the 
Territory be controlled by its constitutional trustee or the 
trusts? Shall it be owned by the people or by monopoly? 
Shall its resources be opened to acquisition and use by the 
pioneer prospector and homeseeker or unfairly monopolized by 
one great syndicate? Shall the Government or the Guggen- 
heims control the destiny of Alaska and its people—which? 

The bill under discussion is in the interest of the people and 
puts the issue of Government or Guggenheim control in Alaska 
squarely to the vote of this House. Which shall it be—Govern- 
ment or Guggenheim? 


use. 


I supposed the gentleman 
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DRAFTING THE ALASKA RAILWAY BILL. 

Everything -we attempt in the way of development in the 
Territory is hindered. by this overshadowing evil. If we begin 
the building of a railroad, the financial power of the Alasky 
Syndicate destroys its credit, prevents it from securing joey 
and renders the whole scheme abortive. If we apply to Coy: 
gress for aid in building a national railroad in Alaska, it is at 
once whispered that our efforts will be of some advantage to 
the Alaska Syndicate—and none whisper this so incessantly as 
lobbyists for the Alaska Syndicate. They have walked the 
public corridors, visited the offices of Members, flooded tho 
mails with letters and printed matter, and in every way sought 
to prejudice Members against the bill now before the House. 
This insidious warfare was expected, and in the preparatioy 
of the bill effort was made to put it upon so high a plane 
that their efforts would be minimized. For that reason the 
bill before the House was so drafted as to place the power of 
locating and constructing the railroad with the President. ‘The 
bill was largely copied after the present law for the constryc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, which puts the whole power and 
responsibility upon the President. The bill provides generally 
that the President shall locate and designate the route or 
routes for the line of railroad in the Territory of Alaska to be 
so located as to connect one or more of the Pacific coast har- 
bors with the navigable waterways of the interior and with a 
coal field or fields yielding coal sufficient in quality and quan- 
tity for naval use. If any attempt had been made by the pil! 
to fix a specific route, then a clamor from every other locality 
would have been raised. Those supporting the bill would have 
been accused of having some interest in or along the line of 
location. If the bill had designated a commission to make the 
location and to build the road, equally vigorous accusations of 
attempting to secure unfair advantages would have been made. 
If the bill, like the Pacific Railway bills, had organize, a spe- 
cific corporation, designated its incorporators, and given them 
a land grant, the clamor would have been greater. If the bil! 
had specifically prevented the President from making any 
location of the road in connection with any other road that 
would have brought criticism and increased lobbying. If the 
bill had limited the President to any particular route, it would 
have been open to grave criticism, upon the ground that Con. 
gress has no such information as would justify it in choosing 
any particular route or any particular region. ‘The committee 
having charge of this bill had entire confidence in the Presi- 
dent and believed the sanest method of securing the best re- 
sults was to put the whole burden and responsibility upon his 
shoulders. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
question ? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am asking for information. Is it the proper 
interpretation of this bill that it shall connect the harbor with 
the interior waters or merely connect with some existing line 
which rests upon a harbor of the seaboard? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That matter, of course, is left entirely 
with the President, who is given power in the bill to locate the 
route of the railroad. 

Mr. SCOTT. But there is an appropriation of a specific sum 
here, which is probably based upon estimates. Do those est! 
mates contemplate the construction from some inland point on 
interior waters or does this contemplate construction from the 
seaboard? . 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. There is nothing in the Dill which 
limits the President in any way to any thought which any mem- 
ber of the committee may have had in his mind at the time the 
bill was prepared, and it is not known what the President will 
do if the bill passes. The bill provides that the line shall con- 
nect the southern coast harbors with the inland waterways of 
Alaska. 

Mr. SCOTT. There is an appropriation of $35,000,000 and a 
mileage of 733 miles. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. : 

Mr. SCOTT. Is it not impossible with that sum of money to 
construct a line from the seaboard to the interior waters: . 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It is not impossible; it is quite pc 


sible. 
Mr. SCOTT. It is quite possible? . 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; according to all the estimates. 
Mr. SCOTT. And build the terminals? 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. And build the terminals. ‘eld? 
Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman } "| 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alaska yie 
the gentleman from Texas? 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 


yield for a 
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Mr. CALLAWAY. The President is not limited by this bill 
to any specific route or mileage or anything of that'kind. He 
is just given the power to have $35,000,000 worth of bonds to 
zo iuto the railroad business within the Territory of Alaska, 
is he not? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That is the gentleman’s interpretation 
of the bill. ‘fhe bill speaks for itself. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. ‘There is no place fixed for him to start 
and no place fixed for him to stop. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Oh, yes; there is. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. No specific mileage laid out that he is to 
puild. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 
I said that the bill provided for a limitation upon the Presi- 
dent to this extent only, that he connect the southern harbors 
in Alaska with the inland waterways and reach a coal field 
where he may obtain naval coal. Otherwise there is no 
limitation. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. There is no particular harbor and no par- 
ticular coal field designated, is there? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM.. No. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, Any southern harbor and any coal field? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; entirely in the discretion of the 
President, 

Mr. CALLAWAY. And, further, is he not given the power 
either to build roads for the purpose of being operated by the 
Government or to buy roads? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. ‘That is all covered by the bill, and the 
gentleman can read it and understand it just as well as I can, 
aud | think it is better to continue my speech. 

Mr. SIMS. Would not the gentleman prefer to make his 
regular address and answer questions afterwards? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. . I would. 


Mr. SIMS. Inasmuch as the gentleman in his speech may 
answer any questions which otherwise would be asked. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I think I will answer all the questions 
before I conclude my speech. 

Mr. SIMS. And the gentleman would like to proceed? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. | Yes. 

There have been no surveys made over any of the routes to 
which Congress has access. If such surveys have been made with 
sufficient definiteness to justify the choice of a particular route, 
the Committee on Territories did not have such information. It 
was therefore determined by the committee, in view of all the 
circumstances, to report a bill to the House which should leave 


the entire responsibility for the choice of the route and the ex- 
penditure of the appropriation with the President. The bill be- 
fore the House gives him ample authority to organize a force 
of railroad builders under some competent engineer, to be chosen 
by him, and to expend the money in the building of the road 


along the line determinee by him, exclusive of any individual 
interest or influence. But, the opponents of the bill suggest, 
the President may build this read in such a way as to connect 
with the Guggenheim road, thereby giving them some advantage 
in transportation in Alaska which they do not now have. Cer- 
tainly the bill is open to that objection. It was left open to 
that objection in the effort to give all authority to the President 
of the United States, in whom all have confidence. Under the bill 
the President has the widest latitude of power to locate the pro- 
posed railroad over the best route in Alaska, with the general 
limitation that it must connect one of the southern harbors with 
aval coal and the interior waterways. The President can build 
such a road over such a route without giving the Alaska syndi- 
cate railway any advantages in doing so. The-committee be- 
lieved that he would so loeate and construct the road without 
seeking to betray the people of Alaska and of the United States 
in the expenditure of this appropriation. 

If there are gentlemen in this House who think the Presi- 
dent of the United States can not be trusted to do that, let 
them vote against the bill. The people of the United States 
a confidence enough in the President to elect him as their 
; nee Magistrate. The Committee on the Territories had con- 
ence enough in him to believe that he will locate the railroad 
designated in this bill and expend the money appropriated in 
g00d faith and without misapplication. The committee believed 
=e would be no scandal and no misapplication of the appro- 
eaten from the legitimate purpose of the act if the responsi- 
‘ty was left with the President, and so believing the bill 
Was reported in its present form. 

qT AN ADMINISTRATION MEASURE, 

1e 


Hon 2 proposed in. the bill for the location and construc- 
plat of a railroad in Alaska is a Democratic administration 
‘0; it is strictly within the pledges of the Progressive plat- 
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form and has the support of that party and of Republican 
majorities. 

In his message to this Congress the President declared that 
the long-locked resources of Alaska should be opened to wse 
and development without monopolization, and he declared that 
one key to its storehouse of riches is a system of railroads. 
“These,” he said, “the Government itself should build and 
administer, and the ports and terminals it should itself control 
in the interest of all who wish to use them for the service and 
development of the country and its people.” 

The announcement of this definite plan for development in 
Alaska removes the consideration of Alaska affairs from the 
domain of muckraking and scandal to that of fair discussion 
of ways and means. It is a proposition to do in Alaska what 
was done by the United States in every State and Territory in 
the South and West, for each State and Territory, except 
the original thirteen States and Alaska, was permitted to use 
part of its land resources in the building of turnpikes, canals, or 
railroads. The bill now before the House only proposes to do 
the usual thing in Alaska, but would do it more wisely, more 
economically, and with more particular regard to the rights 
of the people who own the public lands. Instead of conveying 
large areas of the public land to private corporations as a 
bonus to procure them to build the railroads, as was the ear- 
lier plan, it is now proposed that the United States instead of 
the corporation shall sell the lands to the people for homes 
and use the money received for the lands in building the rail- 
road, whereby the people will have both the lands and the 
railroad. Such is the transaction on its face. 


THE STATUS OF ALASKA, 


Before entering upon a consideration of the particular merits 
of the bill before the House, it seems necessary to consider the 
political status of Alaska and its relationship to other mem- 
bers of the United States of America. If it is truly a member 
of that national family, though in Territorial infancy, it is 
justly entitled to the same treatment as its elder brothers and 
sisters received in weir youthful struggles for a start in life. 
If it shall appear that it has been incorporated into and is a 
part of the body of the Nation, in the same sense that other 
Territories were within the present limits of the United States, 
then it follows that it will be entitled to the same advantages 
in development as those Territories had. What is the political 
status of Alaska? 

Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867, and the purchase 
price of $7,200,000 paid out of the Public Treasury. The Louisi- 
ana territory was likewise purchased from France in 1803, and 
the purchase price of $12,000,000 was paid out of the Public 
Treasury. In exactly the same businesslike way the United 
States, in 1848, purchased California. New Mexico, and Arizona, 
and paid the purchase price of $15,000,000 out of the Public 
Treasury. The Louisiana, Mexican, and Alaskan treaties each 
contained substantially the same obligation on the part of the 
United States to admit the inhabitants of the acquired territory 
“to the enjoyment of ali the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of citizens of the United States.” Alaska thus stands exactly 
equal with the Louisiana Purchase and all the States carved 
therefrom, exactly equa! with California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, in respect to its entrance by purchase into the body of 
the Nation, and the United States is bound by exactly the same 
promise of incorporation and statehood to Alaska that it made 
in the Louisiana and Mexican treaties. 

The American statesmen who conducted and concluded the 
negotiations for the purchase of Alaska from Russia purposely 
employed the form used in the acquisition of the Louisiana ter- 
ritory, of California, Arizona, and New Mexico. They fully 
appreciated its effect and officially declared their purpose in so 
doing. In his fourth annual message to Congress President 
Johnson expressed his purpose in procuring the cession of 
Alaska in this significant language: 

The acquisition of Alaska was made with a view of extending na- 
tional jurisdiction and republican principles in the American hemi- 
sphere. 

And in his great speech in support of the ratification of the 
treaty of purchase Senator Sumner was even more specific in 
dedicating Alaska to future statehood in the Union. He said 
in part: 

But your best work and most important endowment will be the re- 
publican government which, looking to a long future, you will organize, 


with schools free to all and with equal laws, before which every citizen 


will stand erect in the consciousness of manhood. Here will be a 


motive power without which coal itself will be insufficient. Here will 
be a source of wealth more inexhaustible than any fisheries. Bestow 
such a government, and you will bestow what is better than all you can 
receive, whether quintals of fish, sands of gold, choicest fur, or most 
beautiful ivory. , 
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The political structure of the present Territory and future 
State of Alaska is based upon the solid foundation ef the na- 
tional pledge contained in article 3 of the treaty of cession, 
which reads as follows: 

Arr. 3. The inhabitants of the ceded territory, according to their 
choice, reserying their natural allegiance, may return te Bussia within 
three years; but if they should prefer to remain in the ceded terri- 
tory, they, with the exception of uncivilized native tribes, shall be 


admitted to the enjoyment of ali the rights, advantages, and tmmuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States, and shall be maintained and pro- 
tected ‘he free enjoyment of their libe-ty, property, and religion. 

We are not left in doubt as to the effectiveness of this effort 
to make Alaska part of the body of the Nation, for while its 
material development has long been neglected by Congress, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in a series of well-consid- 
ered cases coming from Alaska, has declared and firmly estab- 
lished its right to membership in the national family. 

In 1896 that court, in the Coquitiam case (163 U. 8., 346-352) 
declared that “Alaska is one of the Territories of the United 
States,” in the political sense. That decision was affirmed in 

jinns v. United States (194 U. 8., 486-491), where the court 
added: “ Nor can it be doubted that it is an organized Terri- 
tory.” In the case of Rasmussen v. United States (197 U. &., 
516), the question whether Alaska was incorporated inte the 
body of the Nation was squarely presented, fully argued, and 
finally determined. The court said (p. 522): 

This brings us to consider the treaty by which Alaska was acquired 
and the action of Congress concerning that acquisition, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether within the criteria referred to in Dowmes 
against Bidwell, and adopted and applied in Dorr against United States, 
Alaska was incorporated into the United States. The treaty concern- 
ing Alaska, instead of exhibiting, as did the respecting the 
Philippine Islands, the determination to reserve uestion of the 
status of the acquired copeitory for ulterior action by ress, mani- 
fested a contrary intention, since it is therein expressly declared in 
article 3 that: 

“The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be admitted to the en- 
joyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States, and shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoy- 
ment of their liberty, property, and religion.” 

“ This declaration, although somewhat changed in phraseology, 
is the equivalent, as pointed out in Downes against Bidwell, of 
the formula employed from the beginning to express the pur- 
pose to incorporate acquired territory into the United States, 
especially in the absence of other provisions showing an inten- 
tion to the contrary. And it was doubtless this fact conjeined 
with the subsequent legislation of Congress which led to the 
following statement concerning Alaska made in the opinion of 
three, if not four, of the judges who concurred in the judgment 
of affirmance in Downes v. Bidwell (p. 335): 

“‘ Without referring in detail to the acquisition from Russia of Alaska, 
it suffices to say that that treaty also contained provisions for incorpo- 
ration and was acted upon oe in accord with the practical con- 
struction applied in the case of the acquisition from Mexico, as just 
stated. * * * Indeed, both before and since the decision in Downes 
against Bidwell, the status of Alaska as an incorporated Territory was 
and has been recognized by the actions and decisions of this court.” 


Alaska was a territory in 1878, when the following section of 
the United States Revised Statutes extended the Constitution 
over it: 

Sec. 1891. The Constitution and all laws of the United States which 
are not locally inapplicable shall have the same force and effect within 


all the organized Territories, and in every Territory hereafter organized 
as elsewhere within the United States. 


And in the Rasmussen case the Supreme Court declared: 


Under the treaty with Russia ceding Alaska and the subsequent 
legislation of Congress, Alaska has been incerporated into the United 
States and the Constitution is applicable to that Territory. 

It is not necessary to cite other authorities or argument to 
demonstrate that Alaska is one of the Territories of the United 
States; it is an organized Territory; the Constitution of the 
United States extends over it; it is incorporated into the 
United States; it occupies the identical plane of relationship 
to the United States and te the several States that other 
Territories did in their day; the treaty of cession pledged the 
United States that the inhabitants thereof “ shall be admitted 
to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of citizens of the United States,” and therefore, in the natural 
course of events, when its territory shall be settled and organ- 
ized and when its growth and permanent development shail 
make it desirable, one or more sovereign States will be onrgan- 
ized out of the Territory of Alaska and admitted into the 
Union. 

Assuming, then, that Alaska Territory—the embryo State 
of Alaska—is equal in right before the Constitution and the 
law of the land with every other Territory or State, we may 
also assume that it is entitled to an equal share of internal 
improvement with every other Territory or State—especially 
out of its own public lands. 
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POWER OF THE UNITED STATES TO CONSTRUCT ANP OPERATE RAILROAps 
Another preliminary question arises touching the power of 
the United States to locate, build, and operate a railrong in 
Alaska, even though it be done out of the income from the gq\, 
of its public lands. 
Careful attention has been given to a consideration of {), 


| power of Congress to enact the legislation offered in the })j)) 4, 


| reported. Section 8 of Article I of the Constitation provide, 
that— 
The Congress shall have power . * 3 to provide for the con 








They announce distinctly the opinion of this court on 


mon defense and genera] welfare > to borrew money op 
the credit of the United States * * * ; to regulate commer 
among the several States * * * ; to establish t offices zat 
pest reads * * ; te raise and support aredies - e-— 
to provide and maintain a Navy * * * ; to exercise authority 
over all places purchased * * * |; for the erection of forts, mac, 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful buildings * <¢ 3°. 
to make all laws which shall be mecessary and proper for < 
into execution the foregoing powers, etc. 

Section 8, Article IV, also provides that— 

The Congress shall haye power to dispose of and make t; 
rules and regulations vanpection the territory er other Soemeere — 
ing to the United States. 7 ” 


Each of the foregoing clauses of the Constitution gives war. 
rant to some feature of the bill and affords authority for the 
legislation proposed. 

The objects of this bill are the development of the agricy. 
tural and mineral resources of Alaska, the settlement of tho 
publie lands in Alaska, to provide transportation for coal for 
the use of the Army and Navy, to establish post roads, and 


arrying 


| transport the mails in Alaska. 


Certainly it is late to raise the constitutional question, for 
more than a century ago the United States built the Cunber. 
land Read, from the Potomac to the Ohio, and paid the cost. 
$8,000,000, out of the Public Treasury. Every Congress passes 
a river and harbors bill appropriating millions of dollars out 
of the General Treasury for the improvement of rivers for the 
transportation of freight—there is no difference in principle 
between these river and harbor appropriations and the one 
now suggested for building a railroad im Alaska, except that i: 
is proposed to pay for the road in Alaska out of its public 
lands—just as was done in the building of the land-grant roads 
in the Southern and Western States and Territories. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States had before it the question 
arising out of the objection to the constitutional power of the 
United States to build the Panama Canal, in the case of Wil- 
son v. Shaw (204 U. S., 24-33), where the court said: 


Again, plaintiff! contends that the Government has no power to en- 
gage anywhere in the work of constructing a railroad or canal. The 
decisions of this court are adverse to this contention, In California ¢. 
Pacific Railroad Co. (12T U. 8., 1, 39) it was said: 

“It can not at the present day be doubted that Congress, under the 
power to regulate commerce among the several States, as well as to 
provide for postal accommodations and military exigencies, had author- 
ity to pass these laws. The power to construct, or to authorize indi- 
viduals or cor tions to construct, national highways and bridges 
from State to State is essential to the complete control and regulation 
of interstate commerce. Without authority in Congress to establish 
and maintain such Fe and bridges it would be without authority 
to regulate ene of the most important adjuncts of commerce. This 

wer in fermer times was exerted to a very limited extent, the Cum- 

and or National Road being the most notable instance. Its exer- 
tion was but Httie called for, as commerce was then mostly conducted 
by water, and many of our statesmen entertained doubts as to the ex- 
istence of the power to establish ways of communication by land. But 
since, in consequence of the expansion of the country, the multiplication 
of its products, and the invention of railroads and motion by steam, 
land tra n has so vastiy increased, a sounder consideration of 
the subject has prevailed and led to the conclusion that Congress bas 
lenary power over the whole subject. Of course, the authority of 
ngress over the Territories of the United States and its power to 
nt franchises exercisable therein are, and ever have been, undoubted: 

ut the wider power was very freely exercised, and much to the gen 
eral satisfaction, in the creation of the vast system of rallroads con 
necting the East with the Pacific, traversing States as well as Terr: 
tories, and employing the of State as well as Federal corport- 
tions. (See Pacific Railroad removal cases, 115 U. S., 1, 14, 18) 
. In Luxton v. Noeth Biver | ride Co. {158 U. 8., 625, 529), Mr. 

justice Gray, a ‘or , said: . 

- Comareme thenateen, may create corporations as appropriate a 
of executing the powers of government, as, for instance, a bank for the 
purpose of carr 


on the fiscal operations of the United States as 


railroad ration for the of promoting commerce among t 
Bene ‘ tu ited Risies "8 Wheat. ‘a oe ae Pacific attra 
someral cases ‘us OB. 1, 18) ; California '®. Pacific Railroad (1°! 
U. &, 1, 39). € has likewise the power, exercise ond, 0 


National 
On io authorize the co®- 
See Indian 


ongress 
century by successive acts in the Cumber . 
the Potomac across the Alleghenies to the Ohio, : 
lic highway connecting several States. 


United ‘Stat 148 U. 8., 248).” Ss 
v. g * : : 3. 8. 
si also acne Navigat Co, v. United States (148 U. 

2). : astruct 

These authorities recognize the power of Congress oh within 
interstate highways. A fortio: would have like Pp islative 
the Territories and outside of State lines, for there the snatitution 


rovisions of th ; 
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resented and would have to be overruled if a different doctrine were 
Sow announced. Congress has acted in reliance upon these decisions 
in many ways, and any change would disturb a vast volume of rights 
eypposed to be fixed; but we see no reason to doubt the conclusions 
expressed in those opinions, and adhere to them. The court of appeals 
was right, and its deeision is affirmed. 


here is, then, no doubt about the equal right of Alaska before 

the Constitution and the law to the railway aid asked for in 

this bill, and no doubt about the power of Congress to grant it. 
AREA OF ALASKA, 590,884 SQUARE MILES. 


Alaska is national in area, in the magnitude and variety of 
its resources, and in its capacity to support population. It is 
almost 200,000 square miles greater in area than the original 
13 States when they adopted the Constitution and became one 
of the nations of the world. The following table will give a 
comparative view of the area of the 13 States and other speci- 
fied States carved out of their public lands having a smaller 
combined area than Alaska ; 

Square miles. 
Dela Wa f@_ — ----- ee = 2, 050 


Pennsylvania ~-------------.- 





Maryland _- +. enn owe neon eene enn 12, 210 
South Ca Pomme aesdsine chee ee ctinkttemdpctasaien a cnctimasesassineichestnenshsenabiniatabes 30, 570 
New Hampshire. en 9, 305 
Virginia (including West Virginia) _..--..-..-_.....-......- 67, 230 
New YORK xnnicccccensthsdeecedeeeeeeget ol tiekdeeeaibpeenetaderodilieontieetiiiimesentibbeal 49, 170 
North Ca rehimc, biidtistiien Sb ibes a idihimaplnimiitenmatien padibininesesbinsesttinait 52, 250 
Rhode [slan@..g .nws. <a diie wm thin ere ewes eegieel ee aienii gin doepabainidedane ° 
Aree 28 CR Ce ait dncietiticdaen cena 349, 845 
Vermont... - cnc nadie enemas oo msemanr od ceomtomweseas 9, 565 
Ken tuck y - ..- <cscsqidhasepaanetiiiteietitehipigietsenetenicitienen cine einetiiiecapiaisintes 40, 400 
WAS 42, 050 
Ohi0_ — ~~ 2 aienesercnisl ened taheenetan abel oan thts ahecichs ephiieialnscistlisahciaahon titi 41, 060 
INGiANa — — .—.wanst@ sip endegetp—iseinelenandiebipiad deehbaeabibancethlaidaalabiies 36, 350 
Tilinols _ _ _— 0. =-a:eganpncoonspantinen atenpparenapatiqsanansinintiipieadiepisunemennrtinmmeninane 56, 650 
Total aren Of 20 Gintel midlet ctitwcinnilaiiipee adie 575, 920 
Total Qed Ge ee ic dtecentndhn cate nanhulgaiebmatan 590, 884 


Alaska is 472 times as large as the smallest State (Rhode 
Island) and more than 2% times as large as the largest State 
(Texas), which once assumed independence and nationality as a 
Republic. It is more than 12 times as large as New York, more 
than 14 times as large as Ohio, and more than 8 times as large 
as Oklahoma; it is equal in area to 10 average States of the 
American Union. 

Compare it with the following European countries: 

Square miles. 


Norway - 
Sweden 
Finland 
Denmark 
Engiand and Wales_.... 
Scotland... 
Ireland 
Total _..... .sessstinabniiialiallaiinnds tipiaappsibltenahdeheaninl ini 578, 346 
—_ 
Alagbcg nnn nnn Siete ce el ees cd en en Setanta 590, 884 
France and Germany, in Europe, have only 415,884 square 


miles, while Spain and Portugal together are not one-half as 
large as Alaska. Norway, Sweden, and Finland, on the same 
northern latitude as Alaska, with a combined area of only 
441.567 square miles, support a population of 10,884,839 almost 
exclusively from their agricultural products, for they have no 
gold, nor coal, nor copper, and their fisheries do not compare in 
magnitude of value with those of Alaska. 

COAST LINE—ISLANDS. 

Alaska’s coast line is more than 35,000 miles in length, while 
that of the United States on its Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts does not exceed 22,000 miles. More than 20,000 miles of 
the Alaska coast line are washed by the surging tides and the 
warm waters of the Kuro-shiwo, the Japanese “ black stream,” 
ever carrying eastward its tropic waters along the south shores 
of the Aleutians into the innumerable straits and passages be- 
tween the thousand islands, great and small, along the conti- 
hental shores of southern Alaska. The Aleutians, like a rope 
of pearls, stretch from Unimak to Atka, a distance of more than 
oO) niles east and west. The islands in the Aleutian group are 
in a temperate climate and are fit for the habitation of man. 
Those in southern Alaska, from Kodiak to the Prince of Wales, 
are well forested, highly mineralized, and offer tempting induce- 
eats ‘o hardy settlers. ‘Their waters teem with salmon, hali- 
bat, and cod; their shores are covered with shellfish and other 
Sea foods; when the tide is out the table is set. Gold, copper, 
marble, gypsum, and other minerals are found in quantity and 
ciness 'n their hills, while the valleys and level areas are fit 
and enculture: The climate from Kodiak to Ketchikan is mild 

humid; it corresponds, winter and summer, to that of Wash- 










ington, D. C., or Richmond, Va. These innumerable Alaskan 
islands offer homes, happiness, plenty, and prosperity to people 
who care to accept these blessings. It will not, however. be a 
“prairie schooner” move nor a “cowboy” existence, but one 
braver, hardier, and with a more certain future. Here will 
gather that hardy population of “ fisher folk” so familiar in the 
history of Maine and Massachusetts, supplemented by the marble 
quarrymen of Vermont and the miners of gold and copper. 


MOUNTAIN RANGES, GLACIERS, AND VOLCANOES. 
The Cordilleran Mountain Range rises out of the Antarctic 


seas at Cape Horn, stretches northward along the western coast 
line of South and North America to Alaska, and thence out upon 
the Alaska Peninsula. ‘There it dips into the sea again, only 
the peaks of the Aleutian Islands, stretching away toward the 
voleanoes of Japan and the Malay Peninsula, to mark the 
course of the old equatorial earth crack which produced them 
all. From Ketchikan to Seward, from Cook Inlet to the end 
of the Alaska Peninsula, it forms a barrier to the inland prog- 
ress of the rain clouds which rise off the warm waters of the 
Japan current and float landward to drop their moisture on its 
seaward slopes. As the clouds ascend the mountain heights 
the decreasing temperature wrings them dry. The cloud dis- 
appears, the snowfall is added to the glaciers’ bulk, and the air 
current, freed of its burden, drops to the interior region minus 
its moisture, and dry. And thus are glaciers formed and main- 
tained on the seaward side of the slope, and thus the interior 
is supplied with dry air and little moisture. 


There are no glaciers in Alaska behind the Coast Range except 


on Mount McKinley, Mount Hayes, and the Mount Wrangell 
group. No glaciers are found north of the Kuskokwim or the 
Tanana. None are to be found in the great interior valleys, nor 
from there northward to the Arctic Ocean. Some people imag- 
ine Alaska to be widely glaciated, but less than 1 per cent of its 
area is covered. Then, too, glaciers have a high economic value. 


They are generally located in high mountain canyons, unfit for 
agriculture or other use. When the long, hot days of summer 
come the streams of the lowlands are parched. The Tanana, 
the Ohio River of the North, would then disappear but for the 
glacial waters which pour down from the southern summits. 
The horde of salmon, the food supply of our Indians, ascending 
to spawn and renew the race, come on this rise. A Nile-like 
flood of turbid glacial waters brings richness of silt and top 
soil, the spawning fish, and the steamboats to a land that would 
suffer without it. On the coast, from California to Alaska, the 
high mountain glaciers afford a never-failing source of water 
power during the season of drought. Alaskan glaciers have a 
greater potential and economic value for the production of heat, 
light, and power—for the generation of electricity—than Alas- 
kan forests, and Alaska has forestry reservations larger than the 
State of Ohio. 

Thousands of Americans annually visit the Old World to enjoy 
its scenery, to view the fiords of Norway, the mountains and 
glaciers of Switzerland, and the fires of Vesuvius, not knowing 
that these are dwarfed by the greater fiords, mountains, glaciers, 
and volcanoes of Alaska. The highest mountain in the United 
States is Mount Whitney, in California, whose summit rises 14,500 
feet above the sea. Alaska has a dozen peaks which overtop 
this California giant, the highest, Mount McKinley, rising more 
than a mile in height above it. 

Height in feet of mountains in California and Alaska. 


Feet. 
Se i oe em eninacwes ssa 14, 500 
Se I I i i cali ws salen chenicntcicvinnasdbcomnennpanenubabes 16, 140 
acs cntnicistintetaatigninn ceattnnattentatheenenindeisisiteenitntiiiaien 16, 200 
ne eeemmmuaneenennaimeetiniensst 15, 900 
i ei hentielis apes <iemabesianianinatiberchesananabenes 15, 360 
I I a a i Sl latrines atinnesmnesasenetnitnas 14, 500 
a ttc ccincincrenclentasiitinmnencittlgtapcenpnndingaat 16, 400 
i I SS cE 20, 464 
SEE ERE SR Se eS Se 17, 100 
eG 18, 024 
nt cr cartenenictertiemishermerenenenananenoenet 15, 715 
a RA IA li I 14, 600 


Europe is proud of her single volcano, Vesuvius, on the shores 
of the Bay of Naples, but the Italy of America, the peninsula 
of Alaska, has 10 great volcanoes. The Bogoslovs, netr Una- 
laska, are submarine; to-day with loud noises and ascending 
volumes of smoke and steam, they throw up a red-hot island; 
to-morrow it sinks into the depths. Makushin, Pogromni, and 
Shishaldin light the mariner through Aleutiau passes, while 
Weniaminoff, Popof, and Katmai, at long intervals, explode 
with detonations louder than the heaviest cannonading and cast 
their voleanic ash a thousand miles away. Lliamna and Re- 
doubt, on thé western shore of Cook Inlet, and Wrangell over- 
topping the interior range, seem to be old and decadent, though 
the smoke from their internal fires yet floats lazily away to sea. 
St. Augustine, rising out of the waters of Cook Inlet, and 
Edgecumbe, guarding the entrance to the beautiful Bay of Sitka, 
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are extinct, but justly famed for their symmetry and ernce | 
ful fines. A hundred extinet cones, as far north as St. 
Michael, preve that in eges gone by the forees of internal heat 
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RAIN AND SNOW FALL, 
The coastal mountain range divides Alaska into two distinct 


| climatie regions. The coast side of the range is raimy and jas 

















were, as now, engaged in fashioning the shores of Alaska, a high and equable temperature... The snowfall is excessive 
and exterding her islands and continental land mass toward | Behind the mountain range, in the interior of the country, i; jy 
Asia. dry and cold in the winter and bot in the summer. 
RAINFALL. 
a Y »h- | Febrn- . i | Se ptem- Novem- | Decem | 
I comahieme | * y wy March April. May. June. | July August. ~ ber, , | October. |" par . | Inches, 
sbapoiah- niece shed inch bide te dahil _E aie tis3 ro I 
— - t i i i } ene 
Valdez, Alaska......... 1 7.65 5.02 74 3. 92 3. 52 | 274 | &13 | 8.14 | 8, 82 9.47 5. 68 8.10 73.94 
Sitka, Alasion... ...<.... 29 7.61 6 6. 08. | 5.9L 4.01 3.27 3.99 6. 49 10.15 1. 58 9.47 8. 76 83. 83 
oring, Alaska. ........ 8 10. 93 Ll. 73 10.69} . 13.42 8.50 6.57 7.38 8. 54 16. 81 21. 12 20. 58 15.89 12 I 
Pair! Alaska 7 1. 16 0.2 O57; O35 0.59, 43 1. 48 1.78 1. 52 071 1.07 0.83 1.3 
' | | 4 
i: ee ee | cena nneereye—o- indienne aiien iii dailidenttiihiln iia IAL Se AE 
7 SNOWFALL. 
mice a as aitianianeaaakhs es Sig —eneaaaionasaeim 
| | 
Valdez, Alaska........: il 83.4 | 53. 5 | 67.1 33. 3 0.7 0.0 0.6 6.0 1.6 11.4 41.6 72.1 364.7 
Juneau, Alaska. . 15 36.3 23.1 12.0 74 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 Li 6.0 20.9 106.4 
Fairbanks, Alaska...... 5| 11.0 3.0 wai 2.6 T. a0 0.0 0.0 0.7 5.4 5.2 9.9 42.8 
| t | 
The Weather Bureau reports show a remarkable difference ) Pacifie Fleet at maneuvers. They are ever flooded with the 


between the fall of rain and snew on the ceast and in the 
interior. While Valdez had an annual average rainfall of T3.94 
inches, or more than 6 feet; Sitka, an annual average of 83.85 
inches, or mere than T feet; and Loring an annual ayerage of 
152.16 inches, or more than 12% feet, Fairbanks, im the Tanana 
interior, has an annual average of but 11.75 inches, or less than 


1 foot. The proportions may be stated graphically by these 
figures: Fairbanks, 1; Valdez, 6; Sitka, 7; and Lering, 12. The 


Tanana Valley has about the same average rainfall as Arizona. 

The snowfall in the Tanana Valley, in the interior of Alaska, 
is proportionally light. While Valdez had 364.7 inches. per 
annum, for a period of observation of 11 years; Juneau, 106.4 
inches per annum for 15 years, Fairbanks had but 42.8 inches 
per annum for a period of ebservation of 5 years. The pro- 
portions may be stated graphically by these figures: Fairbanks, 
3.6. feet; Juneau, 8.9 feet; and Valdez, 30.8 feet. The snow in 
the Tanana Valley and the whole interior of Alaska is light and 
dry. because of the dry, cold winter climate, There can be no 
glaciers without an excessive fall ef rain and snow, and: there 
being but a light fall ef both behind the coast range barrier 
there are no glaciers there. A road or trail onee used for travel 
over these light interior snows becomes a boulevard for the 
winter; the snow falls in Octoher and does not melt until April. 

Since this bill was introduced I am often asked how many 
menths in the year a railroad can be operated in Alaska. The 
answer Every month in the year and every day in the 
month as certainly as the Canadian Pacific or the Grand Trunk 
Tacific, building far north ef the Canadian Pacific, can be oper- 
ated. The light fall of snow in the interior does net even 
prevent the automobiles from running every day in the winter 
from Fairbanks to the mines. There will be less annoyance and 
expense in keeping the Alaska railway open on either of the 
routes reeommended by the Alaska Railway Commission than 
there is in operating the Northern Pacific, Great. Northern, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, or the Canadian Pacific 
across the Cascade Mountains in Washington and British Colum- 
bit. The light, dry snow in the interior is no obstacle at all, the 
wet and heavier snow through the coast range is largely 
avoided on the Seward line, and is much tess of a burden on the 
Valdez Line then it now is on the railroads across the coast 
range in Washington, Oregon, and California. 

HARBORS. AND RIVERS. 

The triangular Guif of Alaska thrusts its northern apex far 
into the southern coast of Alaska. Prince William Sound, 
Alaska’s greatest harbor, is as large as Chesapeake Bay, and 
as easily protected from assault by an enemy as San Franciseo 
Bay. Its front is protected by Montague and other large 
islands, while wide entrances between the islands and the main- 
land afford easy access from the ecean without rock or sand 
bar to threaten wreck. Fortifications on the headlands com- 
manding these entrances will render it well-nigh impregnable— 
as safe and easily defended as Seattle or San Francisco. 

Numerous interior harbors, unrivaled in position, safety, and 
comfort, for shipping and naval use branch inland from this 
greater outer harbor like fingers from the human hand. Cor- 
dova, Valdez, Portage Bay, Seward, and many others, are 
deep, well sheltered, and easily fortified from outer attack, 
even from Prince William Sound itself. These splendid har- 
bors, nestling behind bristling mountain walls, are each at 
least 10 miles long, 3 miles wide, have unobstructed approach 
and deep water, and are sufficiently commedious to hold the 
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warm tides ef the Japanese current and ice never forms jy 
either of them. More ice forms in Boston, New York, or Wasb- 
ington Harbors than in either of these south Alaskan bays, 
From a strategie and climatie point of view, because they gre 
free from rock, sand bar, or ice, and because they are so 
naturally defended by the great outer harbor of Prince Wij. 
liam Sound and natural mountain sites for fortifications 
these harbors offer the best natural naval base in the Pacific. 
With proper fortifications and railroads back to the naval coal 
fields immediately behind them, they ean be turned into in- 
pregnable harbors of refuge for our Navy, one-half the distance 
toward the Orient from our States. 

Railreads from the interior must come to these harbors. and 
the winter trade to the interior now passes through then. 
Large, safe,.commodious, deep, free from ice, ever open and 
waiting for the coming of commerce, southern Alaska has the 
finest natural harbors in the world. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will it inconvenience the gentleman from 
Alaska, while he is describing the advantages and beauties of 
this country, to stop and point out the different localities on the 
map? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Not at all. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish the gentleman would take his state- 
ments seriatim and show us the course of the Japanese gulf 
stream. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. This is known as the North Pacific 
eurrent. It rises in tropical waters north of the Equator, in 
the latitude of the Hawaiian Islands, then flows from the coast 
of California westward across the entire width of the Pacitic 
Ocean, gathering heat as it goes until it strikes the Philippine 
Islands. There it is deflected to the shore of Japan and is de- 
flected again eastward aleng the shores of the Aleutian Islanis 
until it strikes southeastern Alaska, and then it flows south 
along the coast of British Columbia, Oregon, Washington, and 
California, and strikes on across the Pacific again. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That answers my question and I am obliged 
toa the gentleman. At no point does it penetrate the Aleutian 
chain. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It does; ene branch goes into the Ber- 
ing Sea, goes through Bering, Straits on the American side, aud 
moderates all the climate along the coast. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then it is not a matter that affects the set 
tlement in southern Alaska alone? : 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Not at all. I will come to that betore 
I complete my remarks. J 

So many people going along the Alaska coast see glaciers and 
mountains above them that they imagine that that condition 
exists in an increasingly greater degree in the interior, wie! 
as a matter of fact the opposite is true. There are 10 glaciers 
in the interior of Alaska, They are all on the southern coat 
and are produced from the excessive moisture coming frou - 
Pacifie and falling on the seaward slopes of the mountain sive 

We have 20 automobiles at Fairbanks running every day © 
the winter in opposition to the railroad out to the m'nes, on 
they never step on account of the snow. For nine Rp ete 
succession the winter stages between Valdez and F airba 
never missed a scheduled trip. ‘nes out 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. How far is it to the mines 
of Fairbanks? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The mines. are within 
Fairbanks. 


40 miles of 
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The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alaska 
has expired. 

ae STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
thot the gentleman’s time be extended one hour. 

Mr, HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask to amend that by 
asking unanimeus consent that he have time in which to con- 
clude his remarks. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessce asks to 
amend the request of the gentleman from Wisconsin by giving 
the gentleman from Alaska time to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I bave no objection to that if the time is 
imited to to-day. 

7 The CHAIRMAN. Providing it does not extend beyond 
to-day. Is there objection? {After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

“\Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman from Tennessee if it is the purpose 
through this debate to give each Member all the time he wishes? 
I make the inquiry because there are many of us who want to 
he heard at some time @uring the debate, and of course I take 
it that the pressure of business behind the bill might crowd 
out some who want to be heard. 

Mr. HOUSTON. My request only refers to the speech made 
by the gentleman from Alaska because of the fact that he is 
the Delegate from the Territory, and I think it but just and 
proper that he should have a full amount of time. So far as 
the time is given to any other Member, it does not depend upon 
this. I am willing to give ali the latitude that is desirable, 
but we will have to put some limitation on it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
intends to run until 6 o’clock to-night? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes; we expect to run until 6 o'clock to-night. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I desire to state to the chairman of the 
committee and to my colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferraris] 
that I do not think there will be any trouble about the time, 
because I think this is a question that all the Members are 
anxious to have fully discussed before casting a vote upon it. 
We are not going to conclude the general discussion of it to- 
day, and it is possible that we will run over without fixing 
any definite time as to when general debate will close. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I further reserve the right to 
object for the purpose of saying to the gentleman from Alaska 
[Mr. WicKERSHAM] that I have no idea of curtailing his speech, 
because I am enjoying it as well as those who favor the legis- 
lation; but at the same time the House will observe that no 
time has been fixed, and there has been no division of time 
made. The matter has simply gone along, but if there should 
come a time when there is to be a division of time I hope the 
chairman will be liberal in dividing it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I have no disposition in the 
world to cut off the time. In fact, I favor the freest discussion 
that we can have, 

Mr. FERRIS. I so understood the chairman, but I wanted to 
have that placed in the Recorp, so that there would be no mis- 
understanding, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair hears no objection, and the 
gentleman from Alaska has permission to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM,. The navigable rivers in the interior 
discharge their waters westward into Bering Sea. The Yukon 
is one of the greatest rivers of the world and ranks with the 
Mississippi. It discharges one-third more water per annum 
than the Mississippi and is constantly navigated in season 
from its mouth, at St, Michael, to Whitehorse, in the Yukon 
Territory, Canada, a distance of 2,164 miles. It is only 1,830 
iniles from St. Paul to New Orleans and 1,980 miles from Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans. Alaska has more than 6,000 miles of 
and navigable rivers which may be connected with the south 


ee by the railread provided for in the bill before 
1¢ House. 
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Mieco outed by a fleet of large, well-built, flat-bottomed 
‘SSissippi River packet steamers, many of which push from 
: ° to four barges loaded with machinery, merchandise, pro- 
ho and passengers far up the interior rivers. The system, 
its offices meager and unsatisfactory. The first drawback to 
Berin ee is that the Yukon discharges its waters into 
& sea at St, Michael, and the heavy drift ice in that sea 
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does not permit the ocean steamers from San Francisco and 
Seattle to reach the transfer point at St. Michael till June. 
The Yukon and Tanana are open for navigation by May 10, but 
it is a month later before the ocean freight can be put inte St. 
Michael, and a fortnight later before it gets into the Yukon for 


distribution. Here, then, is more than a month at the beginning 
of 2 very short summer season lost to transportation. Then 
freight dare not enter the rivers unless it can get to the dis 


tributing point, a distance of 1,175 miles to Fairbanks, before 
the freeze-up in the fall, and two weeks or more are lost then. 
The open season for the distribution of freight on these rivers 
would be extended at least six weeks if the distribution could 
be made downstream from a central point, like Fairbanks, be- 
ginning immediately on the opening of the rivers about May 109. 
Such a method of distribution from such a central point would 
extend the efficient period of river transportation at least one- 
fourth longer per annum than is enjoyed under the present 
method. 


Alaska has spacious and ice-free harbors on the south coast 


and 400 miles in the interior a great river system now capable 
of distributing freight for four months only, but no transporta- 
tion line connecting them. Let that link be supplied and at once 
it increases the efficiency of the river system one-fourth and 
adds to the railroad mileage quite 6,000 miles of river trans- 
portation. 


FORESTS. 
There are two forest reserves—the Tongass and Chugach— 


in Alaska, which practically cover the coastal front from Ketch- 
ikan to Cook Inlet. These two reservations contain 41,815 
square miles—a greater area than that of the State of Indiana, 
or Kentucky, or Ohio, or any of the lesser States. They are 
reported by the Forest Service to contain over 85,000,000,000 
feet of timber, valued at $148,750,000. It is estimated that 
even a greater amount and of a greater value exists in the 
Susitna, the Tanana, the Yukon, and other interior valleys. 
The Territory thus has a timber covering of a greater value 


than $300,000,000. Much of it is saw timber, more of it is 


pulpwood, and all of it is valuable for fuel, house building, and 


mining. 
ANIMALS—WILD AND DOMESTICATED. 
Alaska is the best big-game country left in the two Americas. 


The Alaska moose, of which thousands roam the higher val- 
leys, is the most kingly of the deer family, extinct or alive. 
Herds of caribou roam over the barren highlands like the herds 
of buffalo on the Western plains a century ago. White moun- 
tain sheep in large bands live.on the interior mountains, where 


the snowfall is light, while mountain goats frequent the wind- 
swept peaks of the coast range. Polar bear, walrus, and in- 
numerable seal and other animal life live along the Arctic 
coasts, while black, brown, grizzly, and Kodiak bear inhabit 
the southern mountains and fish along the salmon streams. 
The great Kodiak bear in the Washington Zoological Garden 
typifies the superior size and wealth of Alaskan land and sea 
mammals. 

During the bright dry winter in the interior of Alaska our 
hunters find plenty of prairie chicken, one of the five varieties 
ef grouse which are abundant there; flocks of ptarmigan ure 
found everywhere from mountain peak to the lower valleys. 
The raven, owl, hawk, Canada jay, and other winter birds keep 
us company in the interior, while along the coast the list is 
greater. But when spring arrives and the snow melts—when 
the lakes and rivers are opened—then the migratory bird life 
arrives from the Southland in numbers not to be computed. 
Swan, geese, brant, ducks of every variety, robins, swallows, 
martins, and humming birds fill the forests with song and 
spring cheer. It is estimated that 200 species of birds then 
inhabit Alaska, and it is truly a birds’ paradise. 

In the caribou and reindeer herds which now roam over 
the highlands of Alaska there is an economic promise of the 
first magnitude. The wild Alaska caribou and the domesticated 
Lapland reindeer belong to the same species. In 1891 the 
United States Bureau of Education, under Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
son, imported a few reindeer from Siberia, and later a few 
more, and some skilled herders from Lapland. Altogether 
about 1,280 reindeer were landed on Alaskan ranges, where the 
herds now aggregate 38,000. The imported reindeer, like the 
native caribou, live exclusively on the mosses and lichens 
gathered on the high mountain sides above agricultural possi- 
bilities or the grazing lands of cattle. They do not require 
feeding at any period of the year, increase rapidly, and make 
fine meat for the market. Their skins are valuable, and the 
herds solve the problem of meat transportation in the winter 
season, for they can be driven over the highest and coldest 
mountain ranges to market without other food than what 
they readily pick up along the mountain trails. ‘The first ex- 
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portation of reindeer meat from Alaska was made to Seattle in 
1911, and consisted of 185 carcasses, weighing 15,750 pounds, 
which sold readily for a good price in the market. It is esti- 
mated that herds of 2,000,000 of these fine food animals can be 
permanently maintained in Alaska and that they will support 

stock-herding population of 100,000 people and afford a meat 


supply for a million more. 
CLIMATE, 
the mest serious objection made to the passage of the bill 
before the House has the least basis of fact to support it. That 


objection is that the climate of Alaska is so harsh and rigorous 


that people can not live there in comfort, can not raise gardens | 


agricultural products sufficient to subsist on, and that a rail- 
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rond could not be operated in the winter even if constructed 
with Government aid. The data with respect to the climate 
of Alaska is so abundant, so exact, and so at variance with | 
the general opinion, that it is offered to the House in the hope 
tl this objection can be effectually and finaily disposed of. 
North of the Equator, and, of course, in the United States and 
in Alaska, the date of the winter solstice, December 21, is the 


hortest day of the year. The sun on that date has reached 
iis farthest point south and begins its return journey toward 
the uorth. On the date of the vernal equinox, March 21, it has 
renched the mid-point of its northern journey, and on the date 
if the summer solstice, June 21, it reaches its most northern 
int, stops, and begins its retreat. On September 22 it crosses 
Equator on the autumnal journey south, and continues its 
etreat to the winter solstice on December 22. Those movements 
‘ the sun's light and shade produce the four seasons—spring, 
summer, fall, and winter—and determine the periods in which 
egetation may grow for beautifying the earth and providing 
‘ood for men and animals. We are familiar with these 
wvements of the sun, with the resulting day and night and the 
easons of the year, that few people give consideration to them 
yond their effect in the production of their crops. Twice each 
year, when the sun crosses the Equator, the length of the day 
and night is everywhere equal, but when the sun is north or 
south of the Equator days and nights are never equal, though 
nt the end of the solar year the total amount of day and night 
is everywhere the same. In short, every spot on the earth’s sur- 
in the course of the solar year has the same amount of 
day and night. Your attention is now directed to a graphic 
chart representing the years division of sunshine and shadow at 
Fairbanks, in the Tanana Valley, the central distributing point 
in the interior of Alaska: Fairbanks is on latitude 65° north, 
and on December 22, the date of the winter solstice, the low 
southern sun skirts the horizon for only two hours and sinks 
out of sight. It is in the date of the northern midnight. 

Immediately after December 22 the sun begins to rise, and 
from day to day its course across the southern heavens is higher, 
until on March 21 the day and night at Fairbanks are exactly 
equal in length. But we are now to have compensation for its 
long absence during the winter, and it continues to rise until 
on June 21 its highest culmination is reached and the Tanana 
Valley is ablaze with 22 hours of sunshine and heat. Not only 
does nature thus compensate us for the hours of sunshine lost 
in the winter, but she puts vigor and activity into plant life 
in an equal measure. Our crops have the same number of 
sunlit hours for growth that similar crops have in more south- 
climes, though in a less number of days. In 100 days, 
between May 20 and September 1, the growing season in the 
Tanana Valley, the sun shines 1,800 hours, while during the 
same 100-day period in Oklahoma it shines but 1,500 hours, or 
one-fifth less time than in the Tanana. For every five days’ 
sunshine and heat in Oklahoma during that 100 days the 
Tanana Valley has six. Our crops grow in equal proportion— 
where Oklahoma crops grow five units ours grow six in the 
same period of time. 

During May, June, July, and August, the summer season of 
the Tanana, the whole earth is ablaze with the glory of the 
solsticial sun. During that period the Tanana Valley has 
more hours of sunshine than sunny California, and more hours 
of summer than Ohio or any other State in the Union. The 
gardeners and farmers are at work early and late, creps grow 
vigorously in the long hours of sunshine and heat, and the 
valleys, the birch-clad hills, and the mountains of the northiand 
respond to the magic touch of the life-giving sunlight. 

The summer—no sweeter was ever ; 
The sunshiny woods all athrill ; 

The grayling aleap in the river; 
The bighorn asleep on the hill; 

The strong life that never knows harness; 
The wilds where the caribou call; 


The freshness, the freedom, the farness; 
‘Tis I who do long for it all. 


SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the 
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gentleman right there to ask him a question about the tempera- 
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ture in the valley during the crop-growing season? How (ops 
it compare with the temperature in the State of Oklahom,? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I will come to that in a few mommey;< 
But during that period, from the 2ist day of March to the 2, 
day of September—six months—we have the summer, and dur). 
that period of time on the latitude of Fairbanks, Alaska, we 
have 70 per cent of total sunshine out of the total time. ‘Therp 
is only 30 per cent of night during those six months and 70 per 
cent of sunshine, and the sun shines just as hot there xs j, 
does anywhere. and when the mosquitoes get at you in the brush 
and the sun pours down upon you you often wish you wero 
back in Oklahoma where it is cool. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. I understand that the same percoy;. 
age of sunshine obtains in latitudes farther north from Fair. 
banks, but the question of temperature is just as vital to ihe 
crop-growing development as the duration of the sunshine. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Fairbanks and the Tanana Valley ayo 
on the same northern latitude exactly as Norway, Sweden, 9) 
Finland, and the northern Provinces of Russia, where sy) 
vast quantities of wheat are produced. In Norway, Swede), 
and Finland more than 10,000,000 people are supported, most); 
by agriculture. The climate is similar, and I have the statistics 
here, and will produce them for the gentleman’s edificatioy jy 
a very short time. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman’s argument about sunshine is very 
convincing, but does not the production of crops in the Tanaya 
Valley depend upon its elevation above sea level? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Somewhat, perhaps. The town of 
Fairbanks in the center of the Tanana Valley is 1.100 miles 
from the sea down that river, and the town is 512 feet above 
sea level. It is a very low, wide valley. 

Between the 21st day of March and the 22d day of Septem. 
ber—the summer six months—the sun shines exactly 70 per 
cent of the total time, including both day and night. Out of 
4,392 hours of time, day and night, the sun shines 3,074 hours 
No valley in the United States has that many hours’ sunshine 
in the growing season, and these long hours of sunlight, 
and growing force give the Tanana its wonderful 
great agricultural productivity. 

THE NORTHERN PACIFIC OCEAN CURRENT 


The Gulf stream of the Atlantic carries the tropical wa 
flowing from the Carribean Sea into the Gulf across the Atlan 
tic upon the coasts of the British Isles and thence to the west 
ern and northern shores of Norway and Sweden. Greenland 
lies on the same northern latitude as Norway and Sv-eden. aud 
its continental ice cap graphically demonstrates the condition 
which would exist in Norway and Sweden if the warming iu 
fluence of the Gulf stream was withdrawn. ‘The British Isles 
lie as far north as Labrador—the difference between the genial 
climate of Engiand and the Arctic climate of Labrador is the 
result of the influence of the warm ocean current tl 
English climate. 

The equatorial waters of the North Pacific Ocean current, the 
Kuro-siwo, or “ Black Stream,” of the Japanese, does for Alaska 
exactly what the Gulf Stream does for Norway and Swede 
The North Pacific current takes its rise in the tropical waters 
north of the Equator. It follows the course of the sun westward 
until the coasts of Japan deflect it north and eastward. One 
branch enters Bering Sea and passes thence into the Arctic, but 
the great body flows eastward, along the southern shores ot the 
Aleutian Islands, until it strikes the continental shores of south: 
ern Alaska. Thence it is deflected southward, P: 
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the fir- 
clad hills of British Columbia, Washington, and Oregon, to fur 
westward again off southern California, and gather vew 2% 
from the Tropics as it flews again westward on its great circul 
This wheel current of the North Pacific is greater in volulic 
than the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic, and its powerfu! influence, 
added to that of the long summer days and the heat of Lo 
solstitial sun pouring into the valleys of Alaska, is er 
for the genial summer climate of that region. On the . 
tude in Norway and Sweden, for exactly the same reasons, thet 
is the same summer climate. The mean annual temperature 
the old and the new capitals of Alaska compares favorably witt 
that of the capitals of Norway, Sweden, and Russ!:. 


Mean annual temperature at different capi! ul. 
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higher than Stockholm, 2 degrees higher than Christiania, and 
4 degrees higher than St. Petersburg, all of them being on the 


sencoust and on the same latitude. 
tust as the influence of the Gulf Stream is felt throughout 
the interior of Norway and Sweden, so is the influence of the 
North Pacific Ocean current felt in the interior of Alaska. The 
isothermal lines on the official Weather Bureau map of western 
— a have a strong upward curve from Bering Sea, due to | 
the influence of the warm air currents from the “ Kuro-shiwo,” 


which push into the Kuskokwim and Tanana interior after 
rounding the western end of the Coast Range. Because of this 
influence from the North Pacific Ocean current it is much 
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warmer at Fairbanks than at Dawson, which has the misfor- | 


tune to be a thousand feet higher in altitude than Fairbanks 
and behind a second range of mountains from the sea. 
WINTER CLIMATE OF THE TANANA VALLEY, 


The minority report in its pessimistic minimization of the | 
arid Arctic waste, which it described as Alaska, propounds this 
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Precipitation (interior of Alaska). 
AVERAGE PRECIPITATION (INCHES AND HUNDREDTHS). 





startling inquiry in its eleventh “view”: “Who ever heard 
of a country where the winter was six months long and the 
temperature falling as low as 79 and 80 below zero, figuring 
seriously in the markets of the world as producers and shippers 
of grain and meat?” That is a very unfair statement and in- “ 
correct in every particular. I am in receipt of an official 
statement from the Department of Agriculture giving full data 
touching temperatures and precipitation observed for a series 
of years at the Weather Bureau stations in the interior of Alaska, 
and now make it a part of my remarks. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, ; 

Washington, March 21, 1912. 1 


















Hon. JAMES WICKERSHAM, putes 

House of Representatives. ee 

Dear Sir: Referring to your recent request for data regarding Alaska, ys 

I have the honor to transmit herewith certain climatological informa- * 

tion prepared by the Weather Bureau. ‘fae 
Very truly, yours, 

W. M. Hays, Acting Secretary. 
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I now show the House an official Weather Bureau map of 
Alaska, and on it are shown the lines of the average tem- 
perature for the three winter months. Some gentleman wanted 
to know about the temperature of the winter months, January, 
Iebruary, and March are the cold months in Alaska, and here 
is 2 map showing the average teniperatures of these three 
winter months. The average temperature of the region of which 
Fairbanks is the center during those three winter months is 
10 degrees below zero, while above it you find a line of 15 de- 
grees below, so that the average annual temperature of those 
three winter months ranges between 10 and 15 degrees below 
zero. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. What are the extremes? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I will show you that in a few mo- 
ments. I am showing you this map for a moment for the pur- 
pose of showing you the effect of the Japanese Current on tem- 
peratures in that country. I call attention to the fact that a 
branch of that current enters Bering Sea and warms that 
interior coast and flows toward the north, and it will be noticed 
that the isothermal lines are tilted upward. The highest line 
runs most northwest and southeast, and although Fairbanks is 
north of Dawson, the lower temperature of 15 degrees runs 
threugh Dawson. Dawson is about fifteen or sixteen hundred 
feet above sea level. 

It is a thousand feet above the level of Fairbanks and the 
Tanana Valley and it is behind a second range of mountains. 
It is in the cold region. 

Mr. FESS. Is that due to elevation or latitude? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It is due to both. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice some minor red lines. Are those 
higher temperatures to the southward? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman mention what those 
temperatures are? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The lower one is 30° above zero; 
the next is 20, the next 10, and the next is the zero line. Then 
comes 10 below, and 15 below. Now I eall attention to the 
three summer months in Alaska on this upper map. The an- 
nual average temperature in tbe interior of Alaska is 55° 
above zero. That is the annual average temperature given by 
the Weather Bureau in the summer months. 

Mr. FESS. What are those months? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. June, July, and August. Now I want 
to call attention 

Mr. FERRIS. Will it interrupt the gentleman if I should 
ask 2 question there? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No. 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to ask the gentieman if it was or was 
not true that in each and every month in Alaska they have 
frost, and sometimes even a hard, killing frost? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; that is not true. 

Mr. FERRIS. Do you know Prof. Chubbuck and Prof. 
Piper? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do. 

Mr. FERRIS. They are in charge of the four Alaskan sta- 
tions. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No, sir; Prof. Georgeson is in charge. 

Mr. FERRIS. Do you know him? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do, very well, indeed. 

Mr. FERRIS. If Prof. Georgeson, Prof. Chubbuck, and 
Prof. Piper in a report stated that there was a killing frost on 
July 31, August 8, August 15, and August 25, and on September 
8, would that be true? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I think it would be true. 

Mr. FERRIS. At Fairbanks? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; not at Fairbanks; it would not be 
true. 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, at Copper Center? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Copper Center is, of course, very much 
higher than Fairbanks. 

Mr. FERRIS. Is it true of Kodiak? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No;-it is not. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will say to the gentleman frankly there is 
a report that states that. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I would like to see it. 

Mi. FERRIS. I will present it. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I now show the lowest temperatures 
ever recorded in Alaska, and a map showing the lowest temper- 
atures ever recorded in the United States, and I will call at- 
tention to that in a moment. 

Mr. BROCKSON. In the summer months? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; in the winter months. 
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Mr. FESS. The gentleman’s remarks are’ luminous and Wo 
enjoy them very much, and the gentleman will understand 
that some questions are asked for information. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I appreciate that. 

Mr. FESS. What are the growing months? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman asks what the growing 
months are? Fa Ss 

Mr. FESS. For agriculture? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The farmers begin to put in their 
crops the latter part of May, and the growing months ayo the 
latter part of May, June, July, August, and September. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Will the gentleman tel! us what 
they raise? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. We raise the finest potatoes iy the 
world. We raise barley and oats which can not be beate) . 
any climate. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman has given investigation to this 
matter—— 

A Member. Let the gentleman get through with his state. 
ment. 

Mr. FERRIS. If the gentleman declines to yield, all right. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do not decline to yield. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman said a moment age that {hey 
raise the best potatoes in the world. : 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FERRIS. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is not 
a fact that the agricultural report from the men in charge of 
the stations does not show that it is almost impossible to so! 
those kinds of potatoes at all on the market in Fairbanks be- 
cause they are in such a watery condition, and that the price of 
potatoes from the States are vot even double or treble the 
price? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; that is not trve. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the gentleman deny the statements made 
in the reports from Alaska? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I have not seen such reports. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will show them to the gentleman. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. When they are presented they wil! prob- 
ably be found to be correct. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman knows the facts, no doubt. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I am not raising potatoes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does not the gentleman say that the potatoes 
raised in Alaska are not watery and inferior in value to potatoes 
brought in from the outside? ' 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman says nothing of the kind. 
The gentleman says that when the tand-is first prepared for 
crops, and when the potatoes are first put in the potatoes are 
not so good as they are later, when the ground has been tamed, 
just as it was in the case of Illinois and Indiana and Ohio. 
where the potatoes were not good until the ground was first 
tamed. 

Mr. FERRIS. Then the gentleman insists that the potatoes 
raised in Alaska are as good now as those brought in from the 
outside? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; but they are just as good as those 
that were raised in Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio, for the same 
identical reason. ‘Those raised on ground which has been cult- 
vated two or three years are just as good and even better than 
any shipped from the outside, and sell for better prices. 

Mr. FERRIS. Is not the price of potatoes from the States 
higher than that of potatoes raised in Alaska? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I will state that the price of potatoes 
from the States was higher for a few years. 

Mr. FERRIS. How is it now? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM.. The prices of outside potatoes and pota- 
toes raised in Alaska are about the same, as our land is becoll- 
ing more tame and susceptible of better cultivation. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Did the gentleman finisii the state 
ment as to what is raised there? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, No; not at all. ei 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Do they raise flax there: 3 

Mr, WICKERSHAM. I do not think anybody ever tried © 
raise flax, but we raise oats, and barley, and rye, and woe 
and potatoes, and the finest celery in the world. We can ' ser 
Kalamazoo for celery, and we also raise garden vegetables ¢ 
all kinds. {ll un 

Now, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] wil ae 
doubtedly find in some report a statement that we oo ak 
tomatoes. I have seen that report, but when Mr. Chudol 
comes up there and stays around for a little while and goes 


in 


without full information he may say.we could not raise 1 o 
toes. But we do raise tomatoes and we raise them (oI 
tion, although it was thought at first we could 


not do so in 

















joi. 
tbat country, and the earliest reports from the experiment sta- 
tious will show that. Now, of course, some of those reports 
from the experiment stations state one thing and some state 
another, unless you confine your research to recent dates. But 
if the gentleman from Oklahoma will take the last report of our 
experiment station at Fairbanks and those at other places I 
wil! etand by them. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. How about fruits? 

‘Ir. WICKERSHAM. Good, Wild berries grow in great va- 
riety. \laska is the natural home of the cranberry. We have 
erent cranberry bogs all through that Tanana country. Of 
course they do not grow yery high. They are low-bush cran- 
perrices generally, We have a great many other berries and 
gnall cruits, ineluding strawberries, currants, and berries of 
that kind. ‘Then, of course, in our gardens a great many more 
varieties of berries are raised. 

Mr. WILLIS. 1 just wanted to suggest, in answer to the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LInpBeroH | and the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Samuer W. SmirH], 
that if (hey wil! get the annual report of the Alaska Experiment 
Station for the year 1910—a doeument which is ayailable—they 
will fiud very complete information on the question of growing 
‘toes and other products, and also on the growing of fruits, 
wearing out completely what Judge WickersHam has stated. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I did not ask the question to object at 
all. but simply for information. 

' 


pou 


Mr. WICKERSHAM, | Yes; I understand. And if those gen- | 
tlemen anxious for the truth in this matter -vill co to room 115 | 
in the Senate Office Building and see the fine exhibit there of | 
erain and vegetables from the Tanana Valley and other parts | 
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But that statement as to the temperature being 79° or 80’ 
below zero does not happen to be true. I now call the atten- 
tion of the House to this official Weather Bureau map, showing 
the lowest temperatures ever observed in the Territory of 
Alaska. They are not average temperatures, they are not 
temperatures which happen every day in the winter or every day 
in some months in the winter, or any day regularly in Alaska, 
but they are the exceptionally low temperatures which have 
been noted by the weather observers in the Territory of Alaska 
in all the years they have had weather observations there. 

I call your attention to the fact that at Fairbanks, Alaska, in 
the Tanana Valley. the lowest temperature ever recorded was 
65° below zero. In all the years that they have kept the 
Weather Bureau reports there 65° below zero is the lowest that 
was ever recorded in the Tanana Valley. 

Your attention is now calied to the Weather Bureau chart 
showing “ the lowest temperatures ever observed ” in the United 
States, and especially to the fact that a large area in Montana 
is shown to have recorded 60° below zero, or within 5° of the 
coldest day ever observed in the Tanana Valley. Fifty degrees 
below zero was observed over the northern part of Montans, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, while 40° below 
spreads over a greater territory, reaching as far south as Colo- 
rado and covering the northern parts of New York, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine. Why the minority report added 14 or 15 de 
grees to the single lowest temperature ever recorded in the 
Tanana Valley, and then by innuendo extended the 79° or 


| 80° below zero thus falsely compounded over a winter period 


of six months in every year, is for the minority report to ex- 
plain. The statement has no support in fact or in any official 


of Alaska, they will be amazed at it. Also of fruits. It is very | data reported by the Weather Bureau. 


instructive and convincing, and you should all see ic. 

Mr. SLOAN and Mr. THACHER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VICKERSHAM. I will yield to either one. 

‘Mr. THACHER. The gentleman refers to the growth of 
cruuberries in Alaska. Are they wild or cultivated? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, ‘They are wild. 

Mr. THACHER. Does net the frest interfere with them? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No, sir. They spring up abundantly, 
and they grow wild everywhere. 

Mr. THACHER. I come from a cranberry country, and I am 
interested in the subject. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Our cranberries are excellent, and we 
have a great field for them in the Tanana country. 

Mr. SLOAN. On the same topic, as to the growth of cran- 
berries being favored, is it also true as to the growth of wild 
turkeys? 

M.. WICKERSHAM. Well, we have ravens up there. Maybe 
ihat would satisfy the gentleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOBECK. There seem to be some ravens here. [Re- 
newed laughter. ] 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Notice that not in all the years in 
Which the Weather Bureau has maintained stations in the in- 
terior of Alaska has the thermometer been officially caught “fall- 
ing as low as 79° or 80° below zero” for six months or any 
other period. The lowest it has ever gone in the Tanana Valley, 
it Fairbanks, in a period of seven years’ observation was when it 
once went down toe 65° below zero. Your attention is called to 
the official Weather Bureau chart, giving the “ lowest tempera- 
tures ever recorded at points in Alaska.” You will notice that 
65° below is the coldest ever recorded in the Tanana Valley. 

I do this for the purpose of showing that there is no spot in 
all Alaska where the temperature for six months, or one month, 
or ohe minute, ever reaches 79° or 80° below zero. It is 
\mazing that the trustees of this great trust in Alaska should 
mike such statements upon the floor of this House, or anywhere 
else, when they could get accurate information from the 
Weather Bureau to show what the truth is. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
or a moment? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I think the gentleman was 
about (o tell the House the extreme ranges of temperature, as 
shown by the Weather Bureau observations. 
=e W I(KERSHAM. I ain going to do it right now. 

_ dlr. BATHRICK. Eyen if the temperature was as low as 
he or SO” below zero, would it represent any more serious 
estacle to agriculture than is produced by 40° to 50° below 
eee ‘he northern part of continental United> States? 

ate WICKERSHAM. I do not think so. There are no crops 
chee ee lund at that season of the year, and it makes no differ- 

“e to the next year’s crop what the temperature is then. 


LI——_105 . 


Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS. I should like to ask, Is it not a fact that that 
territory which you have pointed out, where the thermometer 
sometimes reaches 50° to 60° below zero, is to-day the best 
wheat-growing country in America? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It is; and the Government is spending 
| immense sums of money in that very region in the Reclamation 
| Service, extending the growth of wheat and oats and other 
| cereals throughout those parts of Montana and other northern 
parts of the United States. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Is it not a fact that the 
moisture is heid in the ground by deep freezing? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. And that the colder the 
weather the more certain the ground is to contain a sufficient 
amount of moisture to grow crops in the following summer? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BRYAN. Is it not a fact that the Government donated 
a larger price for the building of a railroad through that ter- 
ritory you are now discussing than you are now asking for a 
raliroad in Alaska? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Very many times more. 

Mr. BRYAN. And then did not own the railroad? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. And then did not own the railroad 
Now, you will see from this Weather Bureau chart that it 

sometimes gets below zero even in the State where my friend 

[Mr. DaveNPortT] who signed the minority report has his home 

I find that it gets 20° below zero in Oklahoma. [Laughter.] 

That does not prevent the people of the State of Oklahoma from 

raising good crops the next year, any more than 65° below 
: as an exceptionally low temperature, prevents the people 


- 


of the Tanana Valley from raising crops. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. What is the record on the lack of 
rainfall and drought as compared to Oklahoma? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I guess the gentlemen knows as much 
about that as I do, and maybe more. We never have a drought 
in our country, never; and we do not have any chinch bugs 
nor grasshoppers. [Laughter.} And we never have the fever 
nor the ague, nor a hundred other luxuries which my friend 
down in Oklahoma has. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. With pleasure 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I should like to ask the gentieman if 
the reason why they never have any chinch bugs or grasshop- 
pers is not because during the greater portion of the year they 
can not thrive there? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I have no doubt the gentleman can 
say that. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Because they would have no grass to 
live on there, even if they wanted to. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I have no doubt the gentleman can 
say that. 
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Mr. DAVENPORT. Is not that the fact, that that is true? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Why, certainty not. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. What is the fact, then? How many 
mouths in the year can a grasshopper or any other living being 
procure anything to live upon in the Territory of Alaska, take 
it in its entirety? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Just about as many months as he could 
in the gentleman’s district. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I should like to ask the gentleman if he 
expects to pass his bill upon the theory that my colleague and 
I have signed minority views against his bill? Does he expect 
that argument will take him through? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Not at all, Mr. Chairman, but I do 
feel that I am under some obligations to people in my Terri- 
tory to answer the unkind and unfair statements in the minor- 
ity views. Somebody might believe them if I did not. [Laugh- 


ter. ] 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I accept the criticism, 
but I would like to ask the gentleman if he thinks the criticism 
of my colleague and myself will pass his bill. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Oh, the gentleman does not want infor- 
mation. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I want information and am trying to get 
the gentleman to give it to the House, but he is indulging in 
criticism of those who signed the minority report. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. What is the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I ask the gentleman if he expects to pass 
his bill by a criticism of my colleague and myself? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Perhaps it might be of some assist- 
ance. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. DaAvEN- 
port] just made the observation that it was so cold in Alaska 
that grasshoppers could not live so as to produce anything for 
the people to live on. I would like to know what the grass- 
hoppers produce in Oklahoma that people live on. It might 
have some bearing on the high cost of living. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I did not say anything of 
the kind, and I do not think the reporter’s notes will so show. 
But if that will have anything to do with taking $35,000,000 
out of the Treasury to construct a railroad in Alaska, I will 
bear it with greatest cheerfulness. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Minority views seemed to forget that 
no country in the world raises or attempts to raise crops when 
the temperature is “79° or 80° below zero,” or 25° below, or 
even 1° below. But Saskatchewan, Alberta, Manitoba, Mon- 
tana and other parts of the United States, and Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and the northern Provinces of Russia raise crops dur- 
ing the sunlit solstitial summer, though in the winter it some- 
times happens the temperature descends to 60° or 65° below 
zero. What difference does it make to the summer crops how 
cold it was last winter, or whether it was 65° or 80° below zero? 

Railreads in Canada, in a climate substantially the same as 
that in the Tanana Valley, are operated every day in the year. 
‘The Tanana Mines Railway, 45 miles in length, from Fairbanks 
to the mines, has been operated every day in the year for 10 
years, and Fairbanks automobiles run daily during both winter 
and summer from Fairbanks to the mines in opposition to it. 
‘The White Pass & Yukon Railway runs from Skagway across 
the Coast Range to Whitehorse; and the Dawson Railway, out 
to its mines, never misses a trip, under identically the same con- 
ditions that would confront the operation of a trunk railroad 
from the coast to the Tanana Valley. There is no climatie or 
any other reason why a railroad can not be operated from the 
seacoast to Fairbanks both in the winter and in the summer. 

AGRICULTURE, 


” 


But “ Minority views” declares that even if a railroad can 
be operated to the interior of Alaska, no agricultural products 
can be grown there with which to support population. Assum- 
ing that the interior terminal of any road built under this bill 
will be at Fairbanks, in the Tanana Valley, what is the fact 
about the agricultural capacity and value of that valley? 

When farmers think of Alaska it is with a view of its 
capacity for agriculture; a banker only thinks of its ability to 
support his business; the manufacturer inquires what it will 
take in manufactured products; and the merchants judge it by 
its statistics of trade and commerce. There are those who now 
object to building a railroad into Alaska because it will not 
raise corn or watermelons. If their idea of the yalue of agri- 


culture had been followed there would be no farmers in Nor- 
Manitoba, 
any in 


Sweden, or 
katchewan, and 


or Sas- 
Primarily 


Finland, in 
would never be 


Alberta, 
Alaska. 





Alaska is not an agricultural country. It has other more showy 
attractions, and farmers have been slow to realize the soljq 
returns which agriculture affords in this fertile northern ya). 
ley. The Tanana Valley is a good agricultural region, compareg 
with the Provinces of Canada, and Norway, Sweden, and Pip. 
land, but, unlike them, it is also rich in minerals, which always 
offer a hope of a speedier return to labor than farming on the 
frontier. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me to put, in briet. 
what I apprehend to be the situation? As I understand it, the 
railroad difficulty in going to Fairbanks is simply to get throug) 
the ridge of mountains close to it. If that is tunneled throug) 
so that you can pass through it the railroad is without dig. 
culty. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Without difficulty, because the snowfg] 
is only about 3 feet and very light. When you put your foot 
down you go to the bottom of it; there is no substance to it. 

Mr. HARDY. The mountain ridge next to the seacoast js 
only 28 or 30 miles inland. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It is 20 miles from Skagway to the 
top of the mountain, and in 110 miles you are at White Horse. 
on a navigable river, by that route. The distance from tho 
coast to the mountain range varies along the coast. 

Mr. HARDY. How far is it from the seacoast to the top of 
the ridge? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. About 20 miles at Skagway. 

Mr. HARDY. How far is it from Cordova? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The railroad follows the coast line 
around to the mouth of the Copper River and then up the Cop 
per River. 

Mr. HARDY. How far is the mountain ridge back of the 
seacoast? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It fs right at the seacoast; the big 
mountains are not 20 miles back. 

Mr. HARDY. How far is it from Seward? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. There is substantially no mountain 
range back of Seward; the grade does not exceed 1,800 feet at 
the highest place, and the railway goes through that region at 
an elevation of about a thousand feet—1,000 or 1,100 feet. 

Mr. HARDY. At Cordova there was talk of tunneling through 
that mountain range, was there not? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. At Valdez. 

Mr. HARDY. How long a tunnel would that be? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do not know the length, but probally 
a mile. There was another tunnel proposition suggested frou 
Portage Bay to strike the present line running north from 
Seward, and that would be 2 miles long, I am told. 

Mr. HARDY. There is a road owned by private owners from 
Cordova and one from Seward, but none from Valdez. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. None from Valdez. 

Mr. HARDY. Which is the central point. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman compares the possibilities of 
agriculture in Alaska, in the Tanana Valley, with Norway 
and Sweden and Saskatchewan. Will he tell me whether the 
ground is frozen in other countries as deep as it is in Alaska: 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do not think the ground is frozen 4s 
deep in those other countries as in some parts of Alaska. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it not a fact that the ground freezes i 
Alaska to the depth of 50 or 60 feet? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. In some parts of Alaska; yes. 

Really the only solid argument against the passage of the 
bill before the House comes from those who base it upon te 
lack of agricultural value in Alaska. They forget that rail 
roads are often built for other reasons than hauling corn. For 
instance, Arizona may net raise as much oats, corn, and wheat 
as one county in Kansas, but her mineral production 10 = 
was $34,217,651. So it is with Montana, Idaho, W i 
Colorado, and Nevada. The mining States make little oe 
to raise agricultural products, except for local ay ig otter 
add to the wealth of the country by mining. Alaska is typ"? 
a mining country—the richest in the world—but it has . 
cultural capacity sufficient to feed a population equal to 
of Norway and Sweden. tograph 

Your attention is now directed to a large G-foot phone 
of the town of Fairbanks, situated on the banks of the ‘etgie 
River on the north side of the Tanana Valley. This Di’) 

; 1 looking into t 
gives a correct view of the Tanana Valley, anc The valley 
center of the picture you are looking due south. ot vide, 
here is 50 miles wide; it is well watered, well timbered, 
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fat. ind fertile. The soil is a silt brought down in ages past 
from underneath the great glaciers which ground the moun- 
tains far to the south and which the ancient glacial floods 
deposited over this wide and now fertile valley. As the glaciers 
ground the mountains down both gradually disappeared, but 
the beautiful yalley remained well fitted for the habitation of 
the tribes of men who are how settling there. The Mississippi 
and Ohio Valleys were filled by a great northeastern glacier, 
which leveled Illinois and filled these valleys with rich soil. 
In exactly the same way, by exactly the same force, the Tanana 
Valley was filled with exactly the same rich soil as the Missis- 
sippi. It is wide and fertile, with a soil of silt and loam, pro- 
ductive and capable of supporting a large farming and stock- 
raising population, 

In the presentation of his objections to Alaska as a land 
of homes and farms the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, Dav- 
rnport| quoted from the statement of Prof. Piper made before 
the Senate Committee on Territories to show that the agri- 
cultural capacity of the great interior valley was low. The 
professor's statements were not enthusiastic, but on turning to 
his evidence, on page 551, we learn the reason for his conserva- 
tism, for on inquiry he testified : 

Senator WatsH. What is the character of your informantion from 
the farmers in the Fairbanks neighborhood? 

Prof. Piper. Only what has been published in the reports. 

Senator Wausm. Generally speaking, what is that? 

Prof. Piper. Generally favorable; that is, vegetables do exceedingly 


well. Potatoes yield up to the neighborhood of 300 bushels per acre. 
The quality, where they are properly grown, is said to be very good. 


And on page 549, Senate hearings, he is quoted as follows: 


There can be no ques from these results that there is a possi- 
bility of the production of grains in the agricultural lands of Alaska. 
Just here I may say that the amount of tillable land in the interior 
of Alaska has been estimated by most of the men who have attempted 
to make an estimate at about 30,000 square miles. The total area of 
agricultural lands in Alaska has been estimated at 100,000 square 
miles, of which it is assumed that at least one-third ts tillable, and 
that of the tillable lands probably more than two-thirds is in the 
interior. So there is a very large area of land which is capable of 
raising profitable crops of grain and would furnish a large amount of 


freight. 
And on page 547 the professor admits: 


I know nothing of the interior except from the agricultural reports 
which have been published and some miscellaneous information that 
has come to me from time to time. 


Te then pessimizes professorially, because it cost the experi- 
ment station $200 an acre to clear a birch forest off a south 
sloping hill at the experiment station at Fairbanks. Well, that 
is sone timber, anyway. 

If we have timber enough of that kind in Alaska, we ought to 
be thankful. I called attention some time ago to the fact that 
the Forest Bureau figured that we have nearly $150,000,000 
worth of timber in Alaska forest reserves, and that we have 
150,000,000 more in the interior, but i. does not cost $200 an 
acre to clear it. Everybody knows that when the Government 
starts in to clear land it hires the highest-priced men at the time 
of year when they are receiving the highest wages for work in 
the mines, but an old farmer would clear that by burning it off 
ind knocking the stumps over next year for about $10 an acre. 

Now let us hear the evidence of men who are competent to 
speak of the area and capacity of the agricultural land in 
\laska from actual observation and experience. Prof. C, C. 
Georgeson is now, and for more than 10 years last past has been, 
the special agent of the Department of Agriculture in charge of 
Alaska experiment stations, He resides in Alaska, and has 
given this subject his constant attention. In a special address 
before the National Geographic Society in Washington, found in 
ils July, 1909, magazine, at page 676, he makes these declara- 


tions a 


S about the area and capacity of agriculture in Alaska: 
AREA OF AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
Alaska | 


oct, ye Has Dot been surveyed. We have therefore no definite data 
bet | (he actual area which can be utilized for agricultural purposes, 
ont 4 enere that the following estimated figures are approximately 
the 'F ‘ the Yukon Valley and the valleys tributary thereto, except 
tarlos te u2:, 20,000 square miles; the Tanana Valley and its tribu- 
15,000 15,000 square miles; the Copper River Valley and its tributaries, 
samare square miles; the Susitna and the Matanuska Valleys, 15,000 
Thong miles; the valleys of the Kuskokwim and the Nushagak Rivers, 
100.000 sate miles; and the coast region, 10,000 square miles; total, 
of the os iste miles, or in round numbers about one-sixth of the area 
land pve Territory. I do not mean to say all of this is good plow 
which ut I mean that there is at least 100, square miles in Alaska 
et tne be utilized for culture and for pasture, and, as a matter of 
Mountain 1 2s, Probably very mueh larger since a considerable of the 
resting’ territory will afford pasture. Perhaps these data can be 
known More fully if we compare them with similar data of better- 

ireas. The States of New York and Pennsylvania have together 
cultural sco, jfe& of 94.000 square miles, which is less than the agri- 
a t are 4 in Alaska. The combined areas of Maine, Vermont, New 
nectieut <? Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Coa- 

wcut, and Maryland do not equal the agricultural area of Alaska. 


an aggregate 


WHAT POPULATION CAN THE TERRITORY SUPPORT? 


In the face of these facts it is fair to infer that Alaska can sup- 
port a permanent population. It would. of course, be too much to 
assume that Alaska can support a population equal to that of the 
States mentioned. In 1900, for instance, Massachusetts had a popula- 
tion of 348 persons to the en mile, New Jersey had 252 persons 
per square mile, New York had 152 per square mile, and lennsy! 
vania had 140 per square ‘mile. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that these two large States have extensive mountain and lake areas 
which are not populated at all, but which are nevertheless counted 
in these density figures. But is it too much to say that the agricultura! 
area of Alaska can support and will eventually support a population of 
30 persons per square mile? ‘This is but little more than the average 
density of the population of ‘the United States, exclusive of Alaska 
and Hawaii, in 1900, but including our mountains, deserts, and forest 
areas, which are now uninhabited. The country which affords the best 
— to Alaska in point of latitude and climate is Finland. It is 
ounded on the south by latitude 60° and on the north by latitude 70°. 
The main body of Alaska lies within these latitudes, though the two 
long arms of southeastern and southwestern Alaska extend some 
8° farther south Now, Finland has a total area of 148,000 
square miles, or, in round numbers, one-fourth the area of Alaska 
But one-third of Finland consists of marsh land and inland lakes and 
another one-third is forest land. The agricultural area therefore, in- 
cluding the area covered by streams, towns, etc.. does not exceed 
50,000 square miles. But Finland supports a population of 3.000,000 
people, or GO persons per square mile of area utilized for agricultural 
purposes. Would it be unreasonable to suppose that the agricultural 
area of Alaska can, and eventually will, support an equal population 
of 60 persons to the square mile? If it is not, then Alaska can sup 
port a population of 6,000,000 people. 3ut 3,000,000 may be deemed 
a conservative estimate. 

We have reasons for believing that Alaska may equal Finland in 
agriculturai production. Temperature is the chief controlling factor 
in the production of agricultural crops, and the temperatures, both in 
the coast region and in the interior of Alaska during the growing 
season, compare favorably with the recorded temperatures of Finland. 
The available data of the two countries are, however, not comparable, 
owing to the difference in method of recording the data. In Alaska 
we base the average temperature on the recorded daily maximum and 
minimum temperatures; that is, an average temperature which is 
the mean of these two, while the recorded temperatures of Finland 
are based on three observations taken at 7 in the morning, at 2 in the 
afternoon, and at 9 in the evening. While these data include the maxi- 
mum temperature of the day, which usually occurs about 2 o'clock, they 
do not include the minimum temperature, which occurs usually some 
time after midnight, and the mean, based on the three recorded figures, 
is higher than it would be if the minimum temperature was taken into 
account. Owing to this difference we can not draw any accurate 
comparison, but the facts are we grow vegetables and grains with 
about the same success that these are grown in Finland. Finland is 
a noted dairy country. The agricultural exports consist chiefly of 
butter, cheese, and beef from slaughtered dairy animals. In Alaska 
cattle feed-can be grown in any quantity and it can therefore also be- 
come a great dairy country. 


DRAWBACKS TO SETTLEMENT. 


As yet there are but few farmers in Alaska, and these are chiefiy 
disappointed prospectors who have found that they can make more 
money raising products to waver the local market than they can 
mining. Nor is there any immediate prospect that the country will 
be settled with a farming population. Congress has generously en- 
larged the homestead in Alaska to 320 acres, but even this does not 
attract prospective farmers except to a very limited extent. The 
reascn .s that it is too expensive for a farmer in the States to move 
his family and equipment to the northland and there begin as a 
ioneer. Lack of transportation facilities is a barrier at once both to 
he influx of people and to the export of such produce as they might 
raise. Until the transportation problem is solved, Alaska will have 
but few immigrants aside from those who come for the purposes of 
trade and mining; but these conditions will be remedied as the re- 
sources of the country are developed. The rich deposits of gold, cop- 
per, and coal are bound to be developed, and with this development 
there will be a general advance, not only in transportation conditions, 
but there will be a corresponding growth in the number who take ad- 
vantage of the agricultural! possibilities of the country. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Before I ask a question I desire to state 
to the gentleman very frankly that the question bears upon an 
entirely different subject from that which he is now discussing, 
but it does relate to the bill. Will it bother the gentleman at 
all if I ask him the question now? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Not at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Did this Alaska commission ever survey 
any of these projected routes? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There has been no survey of any of them? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Not by the Government for Govern- 
ment railway purposes. Of course, there are the topographical 
surveys by the United States Geological Survey, and a lot of 
private surveys whose maps are usually on file in the General 
Land Office. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No accurate detatled estimate of what it 
will cost to build them? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Accurate and detailed in this: They 
went over those routes, and assuming that a railroad could be 
built substantially on the level country which they covered, 
they made very careful and full estimates, and in the worst 
parts of those routes other railroads had made estimates and 
surveys, and they secured the benefit of those exact estimates 
and surveys and based their estimates and report upon that. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. After all, that is more or less of a guess? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Not at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. How much of those 752 miles of pro- 
jected railroads carried in this bill have ever been surveyed 
either by this commission or anyone else? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Ali of it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman tell me where I can 
get the information that shows that? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; the gentleman can get the infor- 
mation if he will go to the Alaska Syndicate headquarters for 
the survey of the Alaska Syndicate route up to Chitna and their 
survey across to Fairbanks, and if the gentleman will go to the 
Alaska Northern Railroad headquarters they will give him a 
survey of that route, and he will find all of the facts with 
respect to that stated in the hearings. They testified they had 
made accurate surveys over those routes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does that include them all? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That includes only those two. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But about the balance of it, which is the 
greater part; has that ever been surveyed? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That has been surveyed by the Alaska 
Road Commission in the location of a road along that route. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But not by a railroad? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It has not been surveyed at all for a 
railroad? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Not by the Government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is true of a large bulk of this? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; very largely the surveys have been 
made, as I have told the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDWICK. These private corporations have done that? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The commission itself did not survey it? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. They did not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It had no civil engineer’s report or any- 
thing else on which to base what they claim in their report? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The commission was composed of the 
best civil engineers in the United States. 

Mr. HARDWIHICK. They had one? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. They had more than one; 
three, at least. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They did not do civil-engineering work? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Such as a private corporation would re- 
quire it to be dene before it constructed railroads? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Not at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That claim is not made? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I just wanted to be sure if I were right 
in my own mind. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. Is there any difference between the effect the 
freezing has on the soil there, and the resultant thaw, from 
what it is in this country? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. In what respect does the gentleman 
menn—in the cultivation of crops? 

Mr. WINGO. No; I am talking about the physical effect on 
the roads. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. 

Mr. WINGO. 
same? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do not know of any difference. 

Mr. WINGO. What kind of ballast have they used on the 
railroads constructed there? : 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The railroad that is constructed out 
of Fairbanks, 45 miles, is a dirt ballast. 

Mr. WINGO. What does the gentleman mean by dirt ballast? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Just the dirt thrown from the sides 
of the road. Of course, there are some places on the mountain 
top—one or two places, perhaps—where they may use gravel, 
but 90 per cent of it is dirt ballast. 

Mr. WINGO. What effect does the freezing and the resultant 
thaw have on the dirt ballast? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. None. 

Mr. WINGO. None whatever? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No. 

Mr. WINGO. There*is a difference. Why is it that they 
can run a railroad in Alaska on dirt ballast with such a low 
temperature at certain times during the year and you can not 
run one in the States? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. When the temperature is low the 
ground is frozen as hard as a board and you could run the rail- 
road on the ground. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, when the thaw comes in the summer 
time, how deep does it thaw in this dirt ballast? 


they had 


I do not think so. 
The gentleman thinks they are practically the 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. That would depend upon the condition, 
There are many places where it is not frozen at all, other 
places where it is frozen for several feet, and other places jt 
will thaw deeper, but it always thaws the depth of the grade. 

Mr. WINGO. It always thaws the depth of the grade. Wha; 
effect does that have on the dirt ballast? 

Mr. WICKDPRSHAM. Nothing serious. There is no more 
trouble than on the Canadian Pacific or on the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, and all those roads at Manitoba and in Canada. 

Mr. WINGO. I assume the gentleman understands they are 
not altogether dirt ballast? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The new ones are. 

Mr. WINGO. They have not used chert or other ballast? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Very little; they have used dirt pai. 
last. 

Mr. WINGO. How often do they have to reballast those 
reads already in Alaska? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I have no definite information about 
that. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman says all these proposed routes 
have been surveyed? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I did not say so; I pointed out those 
that had been surveyed. 

Mr. WINGO. What kind of a survey did they make? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do not know. 

Mr. WINGO. When the gentleman speaks of “ surveyed,” 
what does he understand the word “survey” to mean? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I understand it to mean at least a tem- 
porary survey that gives the contour of the country over which 
the route passes. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the gentleman’s understanding of a 
railread survey? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It is not my ‘understanding of a rail- 
road survey at all, but it is my understanding of what these 
people generally did on these temporary surveys through that 
eountry. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. What would be the gentleman's objection to 
assessing the cost of the construction of these roads upon the 
adjacent land, on the same principle of ditch and road assess- 
ments that are assessed throughout the United States? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The Government owns this land, and 
if you pay the assessment I will agree to it. [Applause.] I do 
not object. 

Mr. GORDON. I understand that, sir. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. They are Government lands. 

Mr. GORDON. Certainly they are. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Well, I have no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman has not proposed that in his 
bill, has he? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; but we propose to put a mortgage 
upon all the lands in Alaska. 

Mr. GORDON. Half? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; 75 per cent of all the sales of 
public land is proposed. 4 ? 

Mr. GORDON. The copy of the bill I have only provided 50 
per cent. F 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Maybe it is the Senate bill that bas 
the 75 per cent. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman see any injustice in that 
simple assessment upon those lands adjoining this railroad for 
the cost of construction upon the theory of the great benefit 
growing from the construction and operation of this railroad 
accruing to the lands, as there are no people up there’ t 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Well, the gentleman is mistaken 12 
all of his premises. The whole benefit does not accrue to the 
adjacent lands, and there are a lot of people up there. | 

Mr. GORDON. How many people are there up there: 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. There are 35,000 of the best people in 
the world. 

Mr. GORDON. Undoubtedly they are the best people in nn 
world, but 35,000 are not many people for a Territory of 
size. That is just about as many as live in one ward in my 
city. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; 
they will come to Alaska, we will give them 


sorry for them. If 
Eng Domes and some- 


Mi, WICK ERSHAM. Certainly 

Mr. WI ’ 

Mr. PAYNE. How many of these 85,000 people earn thelr 
livelihood by tilling the soil? 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM, Very few of them. 

Mr. PAYNE. How large is Fairbanks? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It has about 4,000 population. 

Mr. PAYNE. What proportion of them depend upon the soil 
for their support? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Last year about 90 per cent of the 
potatoes consumed was raised at home. 

Mr. PAYNE. Can you give any information in regard to the 
raising of cereals? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. We raise all the garden vegetables 
that are used in the country. 

Mr. PAYNE. You have no cereals and no flour mills? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; we have no flour mills. This 
year we began to take in harvesters and reapers, and other 
machines for eutting grain, for the first time. 

I will say that I went to Fairbanks in 1903, and at that time 
there were but three houses there. It was in the midst of a 
dense wilderness, at that time 500 miles from civilization. 
In 10 years those people have made the most wonderful prog- 
ress in that country. They have taken $74,000,000 in gold out 
of the creeks at Fairbanks in those 10 years, and we have in 
those creeks now a@ great area of low-grade placer ground; and 
if we had the railroad there, so that we could get cheap freight 
rates, we could take out 10 times the amount we have taken 
out before our placers are exhausted, and then our quartz mines 
could be worked. 

Mir. PAYNE. It would seem that those people who are taking 
this geld out might themselves build this railroad and own it. 

Jr. OGLESBY. But the trouble is they have to have a rail- 
road to take it out. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What proportion of the people of Alaska 
would be served by the construction of these 400 miles of 
railroad? 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. If the railroad were built to Fair- 















































of as good ground as mine in this Seciaite. I know from six years’ 
experience on this farm that farming can be made entirely successful 
and that this valley can be made to produce everything which can be 
raised in Minnesota and the Dakotas, and there is no valley in the 
North so wide and rich and variable for agricultural purposes as the 
Tanana Valley. 

I have several neighbors immediately around the town of Fairbanks 
who are engaged in successful farming, and we have in the last year 
raised almost enough to eupply the local market, and there is no ques- 
tion hereafter that the whole lecal market in the Tanana mines can be 
supplied from our farms and gardens. 

Respectfully, 


Wm, Youna. 


As you will observe, he goes on to tell what he is putiing in 
for the fall. I call your attention to this letter, which I intend 
to put in the Recorp complete, for two purposes—first, to show 
what the writer actually raises there and what enterprise he 
has and what can be raised there, and, second, to show you 
what he charged the poor fellows around there for it. 

The charge is very high. It is so high that if men did not get 
$5 a day working in the mines they could not afford to buy 
what this farmer raises; and he is enabled to charge these 
high prices because of the lack of transportation. We can not 
get food into that country without paying $125 a ton freight. 


Dr. Walter H. Evans, chief of the division of insular sta- 
tions in the Office of Experiment Stations in the Department of 
Agriculture, prepared the following careful study of the condi- 
tions in Alaska in comparison with those countries in Europe 
lying under the same latitude and climatic conditions: 


As a result of the investigations at Sitka, Rampart, and Fairbanks, 
supplemented by hundreds of letters from settlers, it can be safely 
asserted that in almost any part of Alaska south of the Arctic Circle 
hardy vegetables of good quality can be produced, so far as the cli- 
mate is concerned. list of these vegetables would embrace radishes, 
turnips, kale, mustard, lettuce, carrots, parsnips, parsley, peas, cress, 
eabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, kohl-rabi, onions, spinach, 
endive, leeks, beets, potatoes. and rhubarb, and, among the herbs, cara- 
way, catnip, mint, and thyme. In specially favored localities and in 
favorable seasons, asparagus, beans, celery, cucumbers, squash, and 
salsify have been grown by taking advantage of warm sheltered spots 
with exposures toward the sum. Under ordinary conditions, corn, 
— Se lant, and pumpkins have proved failures. 


, 7 interior valleys grain can be successfully grown, and there 

banks it would serve all the interior of Alaska and all the | has not been a year since 1900 when the majority of the varieties of 

waterways of the interior. eats, barley, and rye have not ripened at the Rampart Station (lat. 
Mr. MADDEN. What percentage of the population would be | ®° 3° 


ei Wheat, both fall and spring sown, has ripened some 
ears. Similar results have been secured at Fairbanks in the Tanana 

alley, but the work has not been in progress for as many years. In 
1909, out of 60 varieties of grain of all kinds, 55 ripened their entire 
crop, as follows: Spring wheat 1, winter wheat 1, winter rye 7, spring 
rye 1, spring emmer 1, spring barley 29, and spring oats 15. 


AGRICULTURE IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 


In order to further establish the possibility of agriculture in Alaska 
a comparison has been made of the countries of Norway, Sweden, Fin- 


served ? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. One-half of the population, of course, 
does not live in the interior. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the construction of this system of 
railroads serve one-half of the present population? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Oh, yes; it would, because this country 
right through here, in the south, has more than one-half of the 





ihe : r land, and the Russian Provinces of Archangel, Vologda, and Olonetz. 
population, and it would be served by the building of the rail- | au tne countries lie between latitudes 58° and 70° north, and for the 
road, most pert ee =. as approximate oo of the north- 

Now. gentlemen we x ‘ this . | erm reach o e Guif of Alaska. In Europe, within the above limits, 
If 5 a “r 7 a ae eae > oe y fa ane. are embraced over 985,000 square miles, or about 599,450,000 acres. 

you Will let ma will read trom a letter of a farmer WHO | Alaska, with its 570,390 square miles or 365,049,000 ‘acres, extends 
resides in Fairbanks; and out here, hanging in one of these frees satitede OF = im sont eastern Alaska to ance thes 71° at Point 
windows, where you can see it, is a picture of this particular arrow. A study o opography, ¢ imate, na ve plants, etc., shows 
farmer cutting his grain on his own farm in Fairt j I have that the conditions are not very dissimilar in the two regions, whatever 


advantages there is In climate being probably slightly in favor of the 
European countries. In these countries of Europe more than 11,000,000 
peevte are living, while the census of 1910 reports 64,356 as the popu- 

tion of Alaska. Recent statistics show in the three countries and three 
Provinces in Europe which lie mostly north of 60° that 8,373,000 acres 
of land rere progucip cereals of all kinds, the total yield being: 
Wheat, 6,683, b 8; rye, 36,509,640 bushels; barley, 26,963,545 
bushels ; oats, 109,036,780 bushels. In addition, potatoes to the amount 
of 100,321,100 bushels and 7,871,119 toms of hay were reported. Live 
stock are returned for these countries as follows: Horses, 1,516,251: 
cattle, 6,110,476; sheep, 4,033,578 ; hogs, 1,484,124; goats, 368,021; and 
reindeer, 564,732. 

The area reported under cultivation varies from less than 0.01 per 
cent in Archange! and 0.5 per cent in Norway to 4.1 per cent in Sweden. 
In Finland, V , and Olonetz only about 1 per cent of the total 


Visited him many times. I will be glad to show you this letter 
to demoustrate what he raises and what he gets for it. He 
Says: 

FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, November 8, 1909. 
Hon. James WICKERSHAM, 


Delegate to Congress, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


My Desn Jupew: In answer to your ye ee that I write you a 
letter about my farming operations, I take p re in doing so. When 
you and Mr. Joslin were at my place last fall I had not begun to take 
in my crops, but since then I have done so. I had 3 acres of potatoes 
and they yielded me 28 toms, and the market price was $120 per ton 
for which I sold most of them. I had 1 acre of beets u which I 
had a crop of 8 tons; 2 acres of carrots which ided me 7} tons, with 







area is in cultivation, as the term is commonly used. Im nearly every 
& market price of $140 per tom. One acre of turnips from which I | country there are natural meadows of large extent used as pasture and 
fathered 200 sacks of 80 pounds to the sack, or 8 tons, at $80 per ton. | for haymaking, so that the total under agricultural use ts probably about 
+ bad <3 tons of rutabagas u one-fourth of an aezve of grou for | double the figures quoted above. On a basis of 1 per cent of th 
nich the 


larket price was $100 per ton; I had 1 ton of red ts 
rter of an acre of ground, at $140 per ton; I had 15 acres 
which I cut and sold for hay. I had 3% tons which I sold 


On one 
of ber 





area available for crops and 2 per cent for crops, pasture, and hay ng. 
there should be over 3.650.000 acres capable of cultivation, or 7,300,000 





= acres available for ible agricultural development in Alaska. In 
for $75 per ton, and still have enough left to fill my barn chuck full | 1894 the Director of the United States Geological Survey, in a letter 
for my own use for the winter, I raised 2 tons of ca ibage which I put | to the House Committee on Agriculture, estimated the area of fillable 
away for the winter, besides which 1 sold between 34 and 4 tons dur- | land in southeastern Alaska, fn the Cook Inlet country, the Alaskan 
ing the summer at an average selling ce of $140 per ton. Peninsula, and adjacent islands at from 3,000 to 5,000 square miles, or 
> ; raised 29 oe a pigs, also 1 piss which weighed about 100 nes eA Pe SO ee In eeaet ume Sayelng rep at ily 
ounds each, and 23 b Ss. 1 bh utcher for | throughout Alaska and comparing estimates from various sources, lrof, 
a Ke tes ay tC RY e. C. Georgeson estimated the fillable and pasture land of Alaska at 
his fall J 


put in 6 acres of winter wheat—-Bluestem—which I 
the second week in August, and before the snow came in October 
wheat ows Up 2 or 3 inches high, and I never saw a better stand of 
es anywhere. T have raised winter wheat, barley, and oats, 
cae tlt kinds of garden vegetables, and in me judgment as a farmer of 
cus tt@a 30 years’ experience the Tanana Valley is a frst-class agri- 

My farm js 


tal country. 
is near the river and fs perfectly level. The soil fs a or 
joan and is very rich, and is made up of sediment ee ie 
site am, (ow by the river in ages gone by. Tbe Tanans Valley oppo- 
~’ SY Tarm Is 60 miles wide, and there are probably 5,000, acres 


sowed 


100,000 square miles, or 64,000,000 acres. In 1910 Mr. J. W. Neal, who 
is in charge of the agricultural experiment station near lairbanks, made 
a reconno nee survey of the Tanana Valley, and he estimated the 

ral and grazing lands of that valley and the small valleys 
leading from it at about 15,000 square miles, or 9,700,000 acres, or more 
than the total area reported under crops in the specified countries of 


the 
ih 


evith the same development of agriculture in Alaska as in Europe, to 

supplement its mining, fisheries, and other industries, Alaska sbould 

support a population almost equa! to that of Europe north of 60° Iati- 
and a commerce of equal or of greater fmportance. 
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. Sn ne ee ee 


Comparative area of some European countries. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Area cultivated to 


Total area. cereals. 


Latitude north. 


Acres. 

402, 000 
4, 113, 900 
1, 578, 300 


162, 200 
1, 656, 930 
359, 770 


Acres. 
76, 226, 000 
101, 563, 000 
82, 025, 000 


Per cent. 


16 30 to 68 
lan 0 to 70 2, 335, 916 
ussian Provinces: | 
Archangel........ O0to70 0 413, 500 
0to65 0] 1,565,800 
0 to 64 3) 422, 200 


, 

30 | 2,000, 917 
0 | 4,919, 260 
0 


208, 680, 320 

i é 99, 369, 600 
Cleate. oss. sda | 60 31, 587, 200 
| 


Crop production in some European countries. 


Wheat. | Rye. Barley. 


Bushels. Bushels. 
318,380 | 951,360 
16, 929, 120 
11, 661, 000 


Bushels. 
3, 357, 120 
13, 134,000 
5, 415, 000 


1,395, 250 
3, 053, 400 
608, 775 


Norway (1905) 
Sweden (1905) 


Russian Provinces: 
Avena TOD) 6 a2 sia Madiowdis pcavicnahded 
Vologda (1909) 
RPE Tce» conc cumatestaneeskanmomanad 


5, 700 | 
431, 640 
11, 100 


451,940 
5,037, 700 
1, 478, 520 


Bushels. Tons. 
25,033, 400 | 2,572,920 
50, 654,730 | 3,361,399 


Norway (1905) 

Sweden (1905) 

Finland (1907) 

Russian Provinces: 
UCP TIIE, Ccvesbsccceccdateusbebeneses 
Vologda (1909) 
Olonetz (1909) 


880 | 
3, 860 


295, 153 
1, 216, 482 
425, 174 


752,880 | 
2,923, 140 
1, 121,040 


7,110 
730 | 





oe 


Live stock in certain European countries. 


Cattle. | Sheep. 


| 
| Horses. 


| Hogs. Goats. |Reindeer. 


| 
en cease hesingneenasesennentensel waesecemesesnase fae 
| 


| 172, 468 | 1,094, 101 | 1,393, 488 | 318,556 | 296, 442 
7 | 2,628,982 | 1,021,727 | 878,828 | 65,300 
1, 491, 264 904,447 | 221,072 


Norway (1906).....-. 
Sweden (1906). 


142, 623 
288, 360 
Finland (1906). wt 133, 749 

Russian Provinces: 
Archangel (1908)... 62, 050 
Vologda (1908). ...| 313,872 
Olonetz (1908). ae 73, 817 

| 


133, 096 | 253 | 
464,138 | €0,957 | 
116, 682 | 


118, 675 
622, 619 
154, 835 





And, finally, the attention of the House is directed to the 
annual report of Alaska agricultural experiment stations for 
1912, and particularly to pages 46-57, relating to Fairbanks, 
and pages 57-67, relating to the work at Rampart, Alaska, a 
hundred miles farther north. 

The attention of the House is also directed to the official 
report of the governor of the Territory of Alaska to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, since it calls attention to the agricultural 
value of Alaska and to many other elements of value that are 
noticed in these remarks. 

The call of Alaska to the immigrant spirit has been rendered 
into beautiful verse by the Alaska pioneer Presbyterian 
preacher, Dr. S. Hall Young: 

Ho! Viking brood, ho! Norsemen, all; 

The sturdy Swede, the hardy Gael; 
Ye Finns, ye Celts, to you I call; 

Ye Germans, Danes, I bid ye hail! 
Who’er has breathed the Ice King’s breath, 
Has braved his wrath, nor feared his death ; 


My gold, deep locked with icy bands; 
Come, rive it, mine it, fling it free! 
Come, dig my coal and plow my lands; 
Snatch finny hordes from streams and sca}; 
My copper rend from mountain walls; 
My marble blast for stately halls. 


Here life is freedom, blessed health; 
I break all chains, I fashion men; 
Ye scale my hills of boundless wealth, 
And win—ye win yourselves again. 
I smite to bless, I bind to free; 
Lag not in cities; haste to me. 


Now, gentlemen, I want to call your attention to the rate 
side of this question and to the present railroad conditions in 
that country. I want to show you why this farmer could 
charge $125 to $140 per ton for the produce which he raised 
on his farm and get the money out of the miners. Of course at 
that time the miners were taking out enormous sums of money. 
Up to date we have taken out $75,000,000 from the streams 
immediately around Fairbanks. 


THE GUGGENHEIM COPPER TRUST. 


The greatest obstacle to the development of Alaska by Alas. 
kans for Alaskans and the people of the United States is tho 
Alaska Syndicate. This syndicate is a New York trust, com. 
posed of the Morgans, the Guggenheims, and the Close Bros. of 
London, together with their immediate lieutenants and confiden. 
tial employees. 

Those members of this House who have examined tlic charts 
prepared by the committee which investigated the Money Trust 
must have been impressed with the demonstration that jntor. 
locking directorates in banking and industrial corporations 
virtually made one man the financial king of the world. 4 
similar chart showing the widespread ramifications and power. 
ful financial alliances of the Copper Trust, all centering in the 
Alaska Syndicate, would prove equally striking. Whoeye; 
wishes to know what is the matter in Alaska must understand 
what the Alaska Syndicate is, for it is what is the matter jp 
Alaska. 

The real power in the Alaska Syndicate, so far as Alaska 
and the western mining is concerned, is with the Guggenheins 
whose head is Daniel. Here is a partial list of the activities 
of the Guggenheims, and one who wishes more details wil! 
find them in Poor’s Manual of Industrials, 1913, at pages 
1641-1644 ; in the Copper Handbook, 1910-11, at pages 311-316. 
in Poor's Manual of Railroads, 1913, at page 1212; and in the 
hearings before the Senate and House Committees on Territories 
on the Alaska railroad bill. Briefly, these evidences show that 
the Alaska Syndicate is financially connected as follows: 

Alaska Syndicate partners: J. P. Morgan & Co., New York; Gug- 
genheim Bros., New York; Close Bros., London. = 

Some of the Alaska Syndicate’s Alaska enterprises are: Copper River 
& Northwestern Railway Co., Alaska Northern Railway Co., Alaska 
Steamship Co., Kennecott Copper Mines Co., Beatson Copper Mines 
Co., Ellemar Copper Mines Co., Northwestern Commercial Co., North- 
western Development Co., Yukon Gold Co. 

The Copper River & Northwestern Railroad is the road going 
up the Copper River to the Chitna, and thence branching out 
to other copper mines. The Alaska Northern Railroad is this 
71 miles of road running north from Seward. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood that that was the road that 
broke the Sovereign Bank of Canada. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Have the Guggenheims got control of the 
bonds of that road since then? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Not the Guggenheims, but the Mor- 
gans. They had them all the time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Have the Morgan interests got contro! of 
those bonds? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. TI believe so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am acquainted with one gentleman in 
Milwaukee who has some of those bonds which are not covered 
by the mortgage. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Certainly not. He is in the minority. 
That is another bad feature of it. If you are in the minority, 
you do not count. 

Mr. OGLESBY. The hearings showed that the syndicate had 
26 to 28 per cent of the bonds. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I call your attention to the fact 
that the Tacoma Smelting Co., at Tacoma, Wash.; the Everett 
smelter at Bvyerett, and the Selby smelter at San Francisco 
are the only smelters on the Pacific coast of the United States, 
and all three of them belong to the Guggenheims. The rich- 
est copper deposits in the world are in Alaska. If you do 
not believe it, I have a specimen here for you to look at. 
There is a piece of Guggenheim copper from the Kennicott 
mines, near Cordova, Alaska. That is 75 per cent pure copper, 
and there is enough gold in it to pay for working it. They 
have $25,000,000 worth of that rock at the top of the ground, 
ready to ship out. s 

Mr. MADDEN. There is nothing to prevent anybody else 
organizing smelters, is there? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is it? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Money. 

Mr. MADDEN. If you had the money, 
organize one? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; I could not; 
build a railroad in Alaska. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why not? ois ‘Stain 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Because the great overwhelming Alas c 
syndicate, the Morgans and Guggenheims, would not pte > 

Mr. MADDEN. Do you mean to say that if you had 0m 
money to put into a railroad, they would not permit you 
build it? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How could they prevent it? 


you could g0 and 


ard I could not 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. They would break down my credit. 
Mr. MADDEN. You would not need any credit if you had 
the money. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The, would hire away my men. They 
would kilh yeu if necessary, as they have om these roads in 
Alaska. If the gentleman will be patient I will present the 
evidence to him. 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall be glad to have it. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I will do it with pleasure. 

the following are among the great enterprises in the United 
States which, with interlocking alliances and the vast capital 
invested, give this Guggenheim Copper Trust such a commanding 
position im the financial world, and especially in the West. 
Their corporations and principal mines controlled are as 
follows: 

Balaklala Consolidated Copper Co.. Coram, Cal. 
Dairy Farm Mining, So Van Trent. Cal. 

Selby Smelting & Lead Co,, Leadville, Colo. 
silver Lake Mines, Silverton, Colo. 

Federal Mining & Smelti Co., Wallace, Idaho. 
Federal Lead Co., Federal, Hill. 

Central Lead Co., Flat River, Mo. 

Federal Lead Co., Plat River, Mo. 

Puget Sound Reduction Works, Everett, Wash. 
Tacoma Smelting Co. Tacoma. Wash. 

Monte Criste Mining Co., Monte Cristo, Wash. 
Bonanza Mines and others in Mexico. 
Baltimore Copper Smelting & Rolling Co., Baltimore, Md. 


The following is a list of metallurgical plants owned by 
them : 

Perth Amboy plant, Maurer, N. J. ° 

National plant, South Chieago, Il. 

Omaha plant, Omaha, Nebr. 

Globe plant, Denver, Colo. 

Pueblo plant, Pueblo, Colo, 

Eilers rant, Pueblo, Colo. 

Durango plant, Durango, Colo. 

Arkansas Valley plant, Leadville, Colo. 

Murray plant, Murray, Utah, 

Everett plant, Everett, Wash. 

Helena plant, East Helena, Mont. 

E! Paso plant, El_ Paseo, Tex. 

Faltimore plant, Baltimore, Md. 

Through their ownership of innumerable companies purchased, 
the monopolization of copper and lead properties, and the ac- 
quisition of numerous smelting and metallurgical plants through- 
out the United States and Mexico, and through their manipu- 


lation of the copper markets, the Guggenheims have acquired 


contiuue to help themselves, Will the policeman wake? 
RAILWAY CONDITIONS IN ALASKA. 





Any effort to secure Government aid for the building of a 
trunk line of railway in Alaska meets with the prompt objection 
that there are private interests which will build this road if the 
Government will keep its hands off. This objection to Govern- 
ment aid and to Gevernment control is of such serious moment 
that it must be fully and fairly answered before Members of 
the House will be satisfied to vote for the bill under considera- 
tion. Lf it is true that private interests will build railroads 
into the interior under sueh circumstances as to freely and fairly 
open the country for development and give such transportation 
facilities as will enable the citizens of the United States to go 
there and aequire preperty and enter into business, develop 
mines, settle the land, and generally open up the country, then 


there will be little need for Government aid. 


I beg the attention of the House while I sketch for you a few 
graphic pictures of railway conditions in Alaska, and show 
you how impessible it is for there to be any such development 
in ihe way of transportation by private interests as you would 
Wish to see there. These few pictures will show you that 
Alaska is substantially in the hands of the Alaska Syndicate 
‘nd that all of its transportation lines are under the control 
ot at one powerful influence. My effort will be to show you 
ae ‘heir monopoly of transportation is used by them, not for 
pe )urpose of settling the country or to open up its mines, but 

or the purpose ef exeluding every effort at independent devel- 
epment which will in anywise interfere with the monopoly which 
they are building there. They have been in control of the trans- 
pention lines in Alaska for a decade, and during that 10 years 


y have unfair 
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vast wealth and great financial and political power. All these 
have taught them the line of least resistance to follow in secur- 
ing the complete monopolization of the copper, the gold, and the 
steamship and railroad transportation in Alaska. They long 
ago discovered they had a free hand in securing title to unlim- 
ited quantities of Alaska’s undeveloped wealth at Government 
rates, If the policeman will only continue to sleep, they will 


as ly crushed every attempt to create independent 
dete portation down to the date of this bill, Ef this bill is 
be 0d the grip of the old Southern Pacific on California will 

senile to the hold which this national devilfish will have on 


RECORD—HOUSE. 


WHO COMPOSE THE ALASKA SYNDICATE. 

On February 18, 1910, before the Senate Committee en Terri- 
tories appeared Mr. Stephen Birch and Mr. Jolm N. Steele, 
representatives and members of the Alaska Syndicate, who, 
being examined, testified as follows, at page 73 of the hearings: 


Mr. ST®SELe. Who compose what ts known as the Alaska Syndicate? 

Mr. Bincu. The Messrs. Guggenheim and J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Mr. Steete. When you say “ the Messrs, Guggenheim” do you mean 
M. Guggenheim Sons? 

Mr. Breen. M. Guggenheim Sons. 
¥ = Stevie. Who have charge of the affairs of that syndicate in New 

or 

Mr. Bircw. Mr. S. W. Eccles, Mr. John N. Steele, and myself. 

ab * o ~ “ a > 

Mr. Steet. About when was this Alaska Syndicate formed? [In the 
spring of 1906, was it nov? 

Mr. Bires. In the spring of 1906. 

ee. STEELE. In what enterprises in Alaska is that syndicate inter- 
ested? 

Mr. Brrcn. They are interested in the Northwestern Commercial Co.,: 
the Alaska Steamship Co.. the Northwest Fisheries, the Kennecott 
Mines Co., the Copper River & Northwestern Railway, and the 
Katalla Co. 

Mr. STEgtLe. We will take up first the Northwestern Commercial Co. 


On page 88 of those hearings these gentlemen were interro- 
gated with respect to the commmunity of interest of the White 
Pass owners ip the Alaska Syndicate, and they testified as 
follows : 


Mr. Streets. Who at that time owned the Copper River Railway? 

Mr. Bircm. At that time—— 

Mr. STEELE. I mean at that time, 

Mr. Birem. The Alaska Syndicate owned it. 

Mr. Sreene. At the time the Copper River & Northwestern Railway 
— — acquired by the Alaska Syndicate who owned the Copper River 

ailwa 
Mr. Binen. M. J. mune? Mr. Graves, and Close Bros., of London. 
Mr. Streetz. Did the Alaska Syndicate acquire the entire interests of 
those gentlemen in the Copper River Railway? 

Mr. Bircn. Yes, sir; by permitting them to Seman im the Alaska 
Syndicate up to the amount they had expended. 

Mr. Steeve. In other words, they ve them a participation in the 
syndicate up to the cash amount they had expended in the construction 
of the Copper River Railway to that time? 

Mr. Brrew. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I have a map showing this rail- 
road, if you desire it, 


SLUGGING THE CLOSE BROS. 


The immediate facts relating to the partnership between the 
Alaska Syndicate and the White Pass & Yukon is stated by 
Mr. O. L. Dickeson, the president of the White Pass & Yukon, 
in his testimony before the Senate Committee on Territories 
of May 8, 1913, and will be found in full on page 155 of those 
hearings, where he testified as follows: 


Senator McLean. Have you any interest in common with the Gug- 
genheims? 

Mr. DickKEeson. Yes, sir; we have. -Frankly, I might say here that, 
in this talk that I have made against the extension of that line, I am 
talking against a part of our interests. The interest comes about in 
this a * The firm of Close Bros. & Co. and a man by the name of 
M. J. Heney, who built the White Pass & Yukon Road, entered into 
the o mal scheme of building the Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
road. fe went down in our pockets and each of us put up 50 per cent 
of the money to start that project. We got to the 20-mile point and 
we found that some one was building over the Valdez route—I think 
it is the Valdez route—and we found that this man was one John 
Rosene, who is now projecting the Haines route, and we also found 
that this man was backed by the Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate, and 
that being true, and our making efforts to raise money in New York 
to complete the extension of this plan, we did not feel that we were 
likely to be very successful, and we therefore thought that the only 
other thing to do was to go to England to get the money. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Why could you not raise the money in New York 
in opposition to them? 

Mr. Dickeson. I was not with the road then, Mr. WickersuamM. We 
thought the only thing to do—— 

Senator Jonus. If you had been do you think you could? 

Mr. Dicxgson. No, sir; I do not believe I could. We thought the 
only other thing to do was to go to England, and, in going to England, 
the English people, who had or could have raised the money to put up 
for a railroad project, said the White Pass & Yukon route had not 
paid angrene, 228 they said, “ Why ask us for money to build another 
railroad?” , we could not raise the money there. We had consid- 
erable difficulty, so we dropped the whole scheme and sold out to the 

heim syndieate, which is known as the Alaska Syndi- 
cate, and accepted paper for our interests. We sold for the paper. 


These admissions show how intimate the association is be- 
tween those who own the Skagway gateway into Alaska and 
those who own the Copper River gateway; they also show that 
these two gateways are controlled by the Alaska Syndicate, 
and that the Close Bros. could not get financial aid to finish 
their Copper River Railroad, but were forced to sell to the 
Alaska Syndicate. It was another instance where the Alaska 
Syndicate choked an independent railroad to death and bought 
its trust estate for participation in its general scheme of 


monopoly. é 
HOW THEY GOT THE ALASKA NORTHERN. 

The Alaska Northern Railway is constructed from Seward, on 
Resurrection Bay, 71 miles north to Kern Creek, at the head of 
Turnagain Arm. The first few miles were built before the firm 
of Frost & Osborne took them over and completed the constvuc- 










tion to Kern Creek. The testimony with respect to the real 
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ownership of this road is quite fully stated in the testimony of 
Mr. F. J. Jemmett, who is now the trustee in charge of the Sov- 
ereign Bank of Canada, and also the treasurer of the Alaska 
Northern Railroad, which connects these two defunct institu- 
tions directly. Beginning at page 386 in the Senate hearings 
before the Committee on Territories, Mr. Jemmett is interro- 
gated quite fully in respect to advances of money made by the 
Sovereign Bank, of Toronto, Canada, for the building of the 
Alaska Northern Railway. It appears that the Sovereign Bank, 
through its officers, entered into some combination with con- 
tractors for building this road and furnished large sums of 
money, some portions of which went into the building of the 
road and some portions into other enterprises. How much 
money went into the Alaska Northern road does not appear from 
Mr. Jemmett’s statement, but it does clearly appear that the 
Sovereign Bank, of Toronto, Canada, acquired the title to the 
Alaska Northern through advancing money to build the read. 
It became the owner of all the bonds, foreclosed its mortgage, 
bought it in, and is therefore the present owner. 
THE SOVEREIGN BANK OF CANADA A MORGAN BANK, 

Now, who is the Sovereign Bank, of Toronto, Canada? An 
examination of the bankers’ directory of that date shows that its 
New York correspondent was J. P. Morgan & Co., and it is 
conceded to have been known as the Morgan bank in Canada. 
Some effort was made to show the exact amount which the 
Morgans owned in the Sovereign Bank, and on page 399 of the 
Senate hearings Mr. Jemmett testified: 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I will pursue that further. Mr. Jemmett, the 
Sovereign Bank of Canada—was that the correct name of the bank? 

Mr. JEMMETT. Yes. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Was it not known as the Morgan bank? 

; Mr. JemMMeEtT. I did not know it, Judge, but I will take your word 
or it. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. You did not know of that before? 

Mr. JEMMETT. I never heard of it before. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Did you ever hear at this time that J. P. Morgan 
& Co. were New York representatives of the bank? 

Mr. JEMMETT. There is no question about the fact that J. P. Morgan 
& Co. were stockholders, and were the New York representatives. I 
never heard it called the Morgan bank. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Did they represent any other bank in Toronto, 
or Canada, in the same respect as they did this one? 

Mr. JEMMETT. I would say no. I do not know of my own knowledge. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. To that extent, then, this was the Morgan bank 
in Canada? 

Mr. JEMMETT. To that extent; yes. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. How much stock did J. P. 
in the Sovereign Bank of Canada? 

Mr. Jem™metrT. They owned about one-sixth. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Who owned that one-sixth—J. P. Morgan? 

Mr. JeMMetT. J. P. Morgan & Co.’s nominees held it for them. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, J. P. Morgan & Co, owned it, and it was held 
by an agent for them? 

Mr. JEMMBETT. It was recognized that it was their stock. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Were there other allied or interlocking interests 
in the United States with the Morgans who held an interest in the 
bank? 

Mr. JEMMETT. Not to my knowledge. 
sents the whole thing. 

+ - * oz * t . 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Did they advance moneys after they found these 
matters out to help tide the situation over? If so, how much? 

Mr. Jemmetr. After I took charge? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. JemMMET?Y. Yes; they lent us some money. That was part of the 
conditions on which I arranged to go in, that the Morgan shareholders 
should give us some support. I do not know the exact amount. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Did they give you any support except in propor- 
tion to the interest they heid in the bank? 

Mr. JemMettT. Oh, yes. The scattered shareholders all over the 
country could not be got at as a practical matter. 

Mr. WIcKERSHAM. To what extent did J. P. Morgan & Co. give you 
support in the way of cash loans? 

Mr. JemMeEtt. I should think that it ran up a couple of million dol- 
lars, but I may be absolutely wrong on that. I think it was about a 
couple of million doilars. 

There are some differences in the testimony as to whether 
the Morgans owned a one-sixth or a one-third interest in the 
Sovereign Bank of Canada, the evidence being strongly, in my 
mind, that they owned a one-third interest. It was the Morgan 
bank in Canada, it was controlled by the Morgans, and its 
investment in the Alaska Northern Railway Co. was a Morgan 
investment. When the Alaska Northern Railway was taken 
over by the Sovereign Bank of Canada it became either a one- 
third or a one-sixth Morgan railroad. It is that now, and is 
wholly a Morgan read in its control. 

When George W. Perkins went to Seward in 1909 with the 
purpose of resuscitating this road and extending it to the in- 
terior of Alaska in connection with Ballaine’s efforts, it was 
stated that it was for the purpose of saving their investment 
in the road and for the purpose of securing a further investment 
of money in their favorite work in the exploitation of railroads. 
However, in 1906, the Morgans had entered into the Alaska 
Syndicate with the Guggenheims, and according to that agree- 
ment they could not go into Alaskan enterprises without the 
consent of the Guggenheims. The Guggenheims refused to give 
their consent to Perkins resusctitating the Alaska Northern 
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Railway to save the Morgan investment in it, and it was not 
done. That refusal was based upon their claim that the roaq 
in which they were interested, the Copper River road, had the 
first right to the ownership of the Tanana Valley, a right Which 
the Morgans conceded, and thereupon they gave up the reju- 
venation of the Seward road. 

I have gone into this matter thus carefully to show you that 
the Alaska Syndicate not only owns the Copper River & North. 
western Railroad gateway into the interior of Alaska, and that 
it is a partner with the owners of the White Pass & Yukon 
gateway, but that it is the owner of the Alaska Northern 
Railway and in control of that gateway. In short, we fing the 
Alaska Syndicate in control of three of the principal gateways 
to the interior of Alaska. 

Who are these Colossi who stand astride not one but three 
of the harbor gateways to the territory of Alaska? Is the 
Alaska Syndicate a law-abiding, liberty-loving, and developing 
power, to whom we may look for justice and fairness i¢ we 
shall abandon Alaska to its control? May Congress abdicate 
its power and duty over the trust estate in Alaska and leave 
the performance of that duty to this great syndicate with the 
certainty that the rights of the people in that trust estate wil! 
be well cared for? Permit me to offer some concrete facts in 
answer to these inquiries. 

Mr. MADDEN. As I understand, they claim that this rail- 
road cost $80,000 a mile? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; but we know that it did not cost 
one-third of that. . 

Mr. MADDEN. I was wondering if that road cost $80,000 a 
mile, how we were going to build this road for $40,000 a mile. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, ‘The 71 miles are built over what is 
doubtless the most expensive portion, from the coast over a 
little range of mountains, but we are sure it did not cost that 
amount of money. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Is it not a fact that the first 20 miles of that 
road cost less‘ than $20,000 a mile? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That is in the evidence given upon the 
committee hearings, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have a letter from a contractor who 
built the first 20 miles of the road, and that letter shows that 
the road was built and equipped, the first 20 miles of it, for less 
than $20,000 a mile. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. 

Mr. MANAHAN. 
ways there are? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. ‘There is a side gateway from Valdez, 
which cuts into the Copper gateway, and there is said to bea 
side gateway that opens into the Seward route. It would not be 
much of a trial to condemn the Seward road and take it over by 
paying its value. It is a bankrupt concern, closed down, and has 
not been in operation for three or four years. At any of these 
places we can get an independent route. But let me say that 
this is true. Take the Seward route, and it is wide and can be 
paralleled for 71 miles. It is a wide route, and we could build 
parallel to it if the Government had to do so. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I desire first to yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I was just going to ask the 
gentleman to tell us how the Government was going to set 10 
through either one of those three gateways. They are the only 
rateways. I would ask whether the Government is going 
get in by condemning the properties already there or by par 
alleling them? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That can be done either way. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it the intention of those who are promt: 
ing the passage of this bill to take over the railroads that are 
already there? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I have no such intention. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. at there 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Is it not a fact that "he 
is a way to get into Prince William Sound so as to avoX 
grade of the present road? I will show first on the map 
want to know whether or not it is true that a road con’ oy 
built from, say, this point across here to Prince William Sound: 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
over of this road? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 


Yes; everybody knows that. 
Will the gentleman state how many gate- 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Not only that, but accord- 
ing to the reports I have seen you would avoid this grade of 
come 1,700 feet and 50 miles distant get isto Prince William 
<ound here at a very good harbor, perhaps better than the one 
‘ Seward. 

‘te, WICKERSHAM. Possibly, but that would require a 
tunnel 2 miles long. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know whether 
ihat is true or not, but I have heard that statement made. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It is stated that those surveys have 
peen made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That would give at least 
one way and avoid taking over that route? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, Oh, yes; and the Valdez is the sec- 
ond, and both are fine routes, 

\ir. TOWNER. Mr, Chairman, that it the matter that I was 
coing to ask about. I will ask if it is not true that the Geo- 
ingical Survey have finished their survey and have reported 
that by 2 12-mile route, at about the sixty-third mile north from 
seward, you can go into Portage Bay and secure there a line 
that will be almost without a grade, and about as good a har- 
bor as perhaps Resurrection Bay. 

Mr. VWICKERSHAM. That is stated. 

Mr. TOWNER, So that the entire route shall be brought 
into the Susitaa Valley, and will be shortened as much as 63 
miles, and be made very much better than it would be if the 
Government took over or purchased or in any other way ac- 
quired the present line north from Seward. 

Mr, WICKERSHAM. Substantially that is true, I think. I 
do not know what the surveyors would say about it, but I have 
see) the survey recently made by one of the bureaus, which 
substantially shows that to be correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House 
what negotiations were carried on by the last administration 
ond the recommendations made by Secretary Fisher concerning 
the taking over by the Government of this Alaska Northern 
Railroad? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, 
later. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Right there, if I may be 
permitted to interrupt the gentleman again, if that condition 
of which we were speaking is correct; might not that then 
furnish some clue as to why certain parties refused to negotiate 
for buying that road? I saw a lot in the hearings about where 
Mr. Perkins was asked to buy that road and there were a lot 
of negotiations carried on, and it occurred to me afterwards 
that perhaps Mr. Perkins would not want to buy a road that 
would be of no use. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do not think the testimony shows 
that. I think the testimony shows that Mr. Perkins already 
owned the road himself. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; there is some testi- 
mony that I recall which I read somewhere where one of the 
ry was negotiating with Mr. Perkins about the purchase 
of the road. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, Now, I have called attention to the 
fact there are but three gateways in Alaska and, those are oc- 
cupied by the Alaskan Syndicate. Now gentlemen asked me if 
it ls possible, that being true, to build a railroad into the in- 
terior of Alaska, I say, yes, we can build through either one 
of those gateways if it is done by the Government of the United 
Stiles, but there is no other power that has the financial 
ability and the willingness te do that but the Government 
of the United States, to go into one of those passes and build 
‘ railroad through into the interior of Alaska and invade the 
territory belonging to the Guggenheims. The Alaska Syndi- 
cate will not let you get any money on the market. They will 
treat you as I will show in a moment how they have treated 
every other attempt to build an independent railroad. 

Mr. PAYNE. When the gentleman speaks of the character of 
this syndicate does he mean land owned and occupied by them, 
or territory from which they draw freight? 

_Mr. WICKERSHAM. I mean they claim the Tanana Valley 
a part of their territory because they now furnish a good 
— of transportation, and they do not want anybody else to 

‘ld another railroad there. 


Mr. MADDEN, Are these railroads being operated at a profit 


how? 


_Mit. WICKERSHAM. The Guggenheim railroad is being op- 
we at a great profit. 
: fr. MADDEN. How many miles is that? 

; '. WICKERSHAM, It is 196 miles long. 

it. MADDEN. What does it haul? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It hauls copper. 


I can; and I will do so a little bit 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


MADDEN. From what? 

WICKERSHAM. From the Guggenheim copper mines. 
MADDEN. And that is the only freight it has? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. Of course, they have the winter 
stage route from Chitina to Fairbanks, and haul considerable 
freight during the winter, and handle the large passenger trailic 
and winter mails to Fairbanks and the interior. 

Mr. MADDEN. What about the other roads? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Substantially doing nothing except the 
White Pass & Yukon, which is supplying the Yukon interior. 

Mr. MADDEN. How long has it been in existence? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Fifteen years. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any increase in population in the 
territory embraced around the railroad? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Very little. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Because it is a mining country. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there anything in the laws of the United 
States that prevents an increase in population? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Not at all; but there is something in 
the law which enables the Alaska Syndicate to prevent it, and if 
the gentleman will possess his soul in patience I will get to that 
in a few moments. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is it the gentleman’s contention that these 
railroads can not be controlled in the interest of the public, but 
we must ignore them and build? Do not we have sufficient 
power in the United States to control them? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Railroads; yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘These railroads? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; these railroads. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What is the gentleman’s statement predi- 
cated upon of this syndicate bottling up the country and then 
saying the only way to unbottle it is by building another rail- 
road? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Because there are only 196 miles of 
railroad in Alaska controlled by the Alaska Syndicate. All! the 
rest of the transportation in Alaska is water transportation, and 


the Interstate Commerce Commission has no jurisdiction over 
that. 


Mr. SHERLEY. That is a matter that can be easily remedied. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. But it has not been remedied. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I know; but I am asking the gentleman why 
it is necessary to build a railroad in order to control the trans- 
portation facilities. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I think so. 

Mr. SHERLEY. - Does not the gentleman think it possible to 
do it by regulation? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Possibly on the railroad. 


Mr. LENROOT. I would like to suggest to the gentleman 
we can not compel them to build railroads by law. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand; but I am not expressing the 
opinion. The gentleman has given the opinion that we have 
railroads sufficient; but being a monopoly, we must build an- 
other in order to control the situation. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. If I have given the gentleman any 
idea that there are sufficient railroads there, I have quite failed 
to give the impression which I wished. 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Has there ever been any real attempt to 
build any railway in Alaska that did not deal either with a 
syndicate or by a syndicate or for a syndicate? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. None whatever, except those 
throttled and killed. 

Mr. TOWNER. Has there ever been an attempt to build a 
railway in Alaska for the purpose of developing the interior of 
the country? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. None whatever. 

Mr. TOWNER. Or for developing any agricultural interests? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No. 

Mr. TOWNER. Or anything excepting mines or private in- 
terests? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No. 

Mr. SWITZER rose. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. In a moment. 

Mr. SWITZER. .Can the gentleman state how many people 
are employed by the Guggenheim syndicate and operate the 
copper mines and the railroad running to them? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. In Alaska? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes; in Alaska. 


they 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. 
four hundred. 

Mr. SWITZER. 
there? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. They teok out $3,000,000 last 
year and something like $4,000,000 the year before. 

Mr. SWITZER. They are taking it out fast enough for the 
people of Alaska, are they? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. They are taking it owt too fast, under 
all the eircumstances. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
man a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I was called out and could 
not hear all that the gentleman said im reference to these ya- 
rious gateways into Alaska. 
Alaska Northern has passed into the centro! ef the so-called 
syndicate? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. How did that happen? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That happened in a technica! and legal 
sense when their mortgage was foreclosed about 1908, and they 
bought it in at the sale. 

Mr. HAMILTON ef Michigan. 
their construction? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; they have. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is it propesed in this: plan: of 
railways that has been submitted by the commission to cennect 
with the northern end of this Alaska Northern road? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. ‘The cemmission recommended that, but 
the President is not bound by anything that the commission 
recommended. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. However, if it conid be bought 
at a reasonable price it would be advisable, | suppese? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I believe it has been stated in 
the testimony that that read has cost about eighteen thousand 
and some odd dollars a mile for construction ? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; the first 20 miles or so, anyway. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And that the actual cest is 
known? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. LBENROOT. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towy;sr] 
asked the gentleman whether private capital had ever been. se- 
cured to build a railroad into the imterior of Alaska. I under- 
stood the gentleman to say that it had not been secured. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I did not say that, and yet that is 
substantially true. The Alaska Northern was built substan- 
tially with the money of the Morgans. ‘They loaned money to 
the builders, and they afterwards foreclosed the mortgage held 
for the security of the loan and now own the road. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And was started from. Fair- 
banks? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; from Seward for Pairbanks. 

Mr. HAMILTON ef Michigan. And it was intended to tap 
the interior of Alaska? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. f thought it was seld by Frost & Osborne 
to the Alaska Syndicate. 

Mr. WICKBERSHAM. I de not know as to that; but they 
certainly owned it at the end. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it not now generally thought by the 
people of Alaska that there never was an imtention of extend- 
ing that road to Fairbanks, and that it was only intended to 
go as far as the Matanuska coal field? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It was thought at first, when Mr. 
Ballaine and his people undertook to build that read, that it 
would go into the interior, but after his successors took over 
another situation began to develop. Then creditors or rep- 
resentatives of the Sovereign Bank of Canada came in and 
bought it, and it was announced that it would go only to the 
coal fields; and it certainly did not go farther than mile 71. 

Mr. TOWNER. Was it the Sovereign Bank of Canada? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Miehigan. I thought they came in later. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Possibly the gentleman. has already covered! 
this in his statement, but I have not heard all of his interesting 
and instructive explanation. Is it net a fact that this bill eon- 
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templates that allt the Copper River Railroad could be taken 
over by the Government? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Noe; not at all. 

Mr. WILLIS. What is the fact as to that? IE am asking ep. 
tirely for information on that point. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. There is nething in the bill that refer. 
to that in any way, shape, or manner. It is left entirely to the 
President to build the read or roads on such route or routes 4; 
he shal} deem best. ; 

Mr. WILLIS. Then let me put the inquiry in another way. 
Does the recommendation of the commission contemplate the 
taking over of that road? . 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No. The commission did not recom. 
mend it. The commission reeommended the building of 4) 
additional line from Chitina to Fairbanks, whieh would be g 
substantial extension of the Copper River road to Fairbanks 
but did net recommend the purchase of the Copper River poad. 

Mr. WILLIS. The point I want to bring out is this: There 
is a portion of the Copper River Railroad that runs over to 
the Kennieott copper mines. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is it contemplated by the commission that that 
shall be taken over, or simply this necessary part of the line up 
to Fairbanks? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The commission did not recommend 
taking any of it over. They recommended the building of a rail. 
rond en the Copper River reute to Fairbanks, but a road can 
be built from Valdes, which gives the Government an inde. 
pendent outlet. Ef yeu bevild from Fairbanks to Chitina, you 
have got to go over the Alaska Syndicate road. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman consider that the 
bill authorizes either the purchase er condemmation of any of 
these railroads that have already been built? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Ido not think it dees, 
tion. The Senate bill certainly did not. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Senate bill did? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The Senate bill as reported does not. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Suppose the plan should con- 
template the construction of a road from Chitina to Fairbanks, 
could. net the Government control the traffic over the Copper 
River & Northwestern read through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? 

Mr. WICKBRSHAM. It conld. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And would not that be a good 
route frem Chitina across: te Fairbanks? 

Mr. WICKBRSHAM. It is one route, and one of the routes 
recommended by the commission, but the bill does not confine 
the President to this route or to any routes. 

Mr. McGUIRBE of Oklahoma. [I have read the bill carefully. 
The impression I obtained was. that the President has the dis- 
eretionary power to determine as to whether any other road 
shall be taken over, or any part of any other road shal! be taken 
over. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That may be. I heard the argument 
on the Senate bill yesterday, and I may have got that mixed. 

Now, I want to say to the House that not only has the Alaska 
Syndicate gone into these gateways and got possession of the 
roads through them substantially, but that it exercises every 
pewer which fit possesses, and fit has greater power than the 
Government of the United States in that regard, to prevent the 
building of any other road through these passes, because such 
a road would go into its territory. I want to call the attention 
of the House to that, and I want to show you the means by 
which this great Alaska Syndicate moves to accomplish its 
purposes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. i 

Mr, HAMILTON. of Michigan. I know that no one knows 
Alaska better than the gentleman who is addressing the House. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM,.. Thank you. her it 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I wish to ask whet eine 
would be possible to construct a railroad from Valdes “a? 
to Fairbanks over what is substantially now the wagon roi®: 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. ood 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Would not that be a g 
route to open‘'up Alaska? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It. would. vices that bet: 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman likes “i> 
ter than the proposal to construct a road from Chitna ac 
Fairbanks? t 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Ob, certainly. I would appese 
kind of an extension. hy the road 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. One reson a js because 
across from Valdez would be a good route, I take 11 


That is a ques- 


One more question. 
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it would open up agricultural possibilities sooner than any other 
route, except the route from Seward northward. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Northward through the Susitna Valley. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why does the gentleman oppose the ex- 
tension of what he calls the syndicate railroad? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I oppose it for several reasons. The 
frst reason is that that route goes up the Copper River can- 
von, which is a very narrow canyon. It is in the region of 
greatest snowfall in Alaska. The snowfall there is something 
like 30 feet per annum. The glaciers on both sides of it come 
down almost to the railroad. It is a narrow gorge—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then the gentleman thinks the syndicate 
did not use very good judgment in locating their road. Is 

at it? 

Or. WICKERSHAM. Oh, they were building to their rich 
copper mine, a mine they own themselves. 

Mr. SHERLBY. The thing that strikes a man who knows 
nothing about it is that the syndicate should be so all powerful 
aud also should be so all ignorant. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman is mistaken if ae 
thinks that they are ignorant. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am only drawing conclusions from the 
gentleman’s statements that the road has been unwisely built. 
" Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Oh, they constructed it so 
as to get into the copper field. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is not that a proper reason for building 
the road? 4 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The object of building this road up the 
Copper River Valley was solely to exploit the copper mines 
owned by the syndicate. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But there is plenty of copper there besides 
what the syndicate owns, is there not? 

Mr. HOUSTON. No; I take issue with the gentleman on 
that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I can conceive of no better reason for build- 
ing a road than to get at the mineral wealth. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That is right. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The main reason was to get at the copper 
mines. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Now, you can build a railroad from 
Valdez across to the same copper region over a very much better 
route, I think, than their route. In 1908, when the Close Bros. 
were building, the Guggenheims came down on them one day 
and shut off their wind, except upon some sort of participation 
from which they have not been able to rece#e anything. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman cpeaks of the syndicate being 
able to shut off their wind and close them out; was there not 
some occasion when there was actual killing of men there, or 
the commission of murder? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

~ COOPER. To prevent the building of a road by other 
people? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman from Alaska yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. TI will. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understood the gentleman to say a few 
‘oments ago that in his judgment this bill did not contemplate 
the condemnation or taking over of any other line of road. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. TI may be mistaken about that. I have 
hot read the bill sinee I heard the argument in the Senate, and 
I may have got the two mixed up. 

_ Mr. WILLIS. I want the gentleman’s interpretation of this 
‘inguage. On page 9 of the bill this language occurs: 


To purchase or otherwise acquire all real and personal 


essary to carr roperty = 


a ; y out the purposes of this act; to exercise the power of 
yn ona domain in aequiring property for such use, which use is hereby 
eae to be a publie use, by condemnation in the courts of Alaska in 
renee ance with the laws now or hereafter in force there; to acquire 
"ghts of way, terminal grounds, and all other rights. 


And then, in connection with that, I invite the gentleman’s 
attention to the language on the following page: 


~ +. 

tte 2%, purchase, condemn, or otherwise acquire any other line or 

struction none in Alaska which may be necessary to complete the con- 

in the 7. of the line or lines of railroad designa or located by him 
“ htst instance, upon such terms as he may deem proper. 


~ '. WICKERSHAM, That would cover it. 
: ~ WILLIS. ‘That gives the President full power. 
Pa '. SHERLEY. Does not the gentleman think that the 
gen should have that power? 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. TI should be willing to give him all that 
bower if I had the money, 


Mr. SHERLEY. 


take to restrict his power to buy, if it was wise to buy, instead 
of paralleling. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. 
willing to trust the President with the power. 
right. 


Now, with respect to the railway conditions in Alaska—why 


I think it would be foolish for us to under- 


I agree with the gentleman. I am 


I think it is 
I do not want any limitation placed on him. 


they are as they are. The gentleman intimates that I think 
the Guggenheims are not wise railroad builders and did not 
build to the right place.to accomplish the right result. No man 
in this House has a higher regard for the eminent ability of the 
Guggenheim family than I have. I think they are the wisest 
monopolists that ever hit the turf in America. I think the sit- 
uation in Alaska shows it, and their monopolistic efforts have 
gone largely to transportation in that region where it is possible 
to develop copper and gold. They have not hesitated at any 
sort of crime to accomplish their purpose. Wherever another 
railroad is started, wherever a steamship line has gone in op- 
position to them, which goes into their territory, they have gone 
after that with hammer and tongs and always destroyed it. 

Mr. MANAHAN. Can the gentleman give us the details of 
that? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I can. 


THE /LASKA SYNDICATE A CRIMINAL ORGANIZATION. 


The community of interest between the Alaska Syndicate 
and its partners, the Close Bros., the owners of the White 
Pass & Yukon Railway, extending through the first gateway to 
the headwaters of the great Yukon, which supplies the interior 
from that source, is shown in the case of the United States v. 
Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co., the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. et al., decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States April 7, 1913 (228 U. S., p. 87). The facts in that case 
are that the Alaska Steamship Co., in connection with the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Co. and the White Pass Railway Co., 
entered into a combination in violation of thea Sherman antitrust 
law to exclude all other transportation companies from any 
participation in the carrying trade over the White Pass Railway 
to the interior of Alaska. Their insolence became so no- 
torious and their efforts so detrimental to the development of 
Alaska that they were indicted by the United States grand 
jury at Juneau, Alaska, and the case was on appeal from the 
district court of Alaska upon that indictment. The following 
statement is copied from the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States (228 U. S., 87): 

The indictment contains six counts. The first and second counts 
charge violations of the antitrust law. The first, by the defendants 
engaging in a combination and conspiracy in restraint of trade and 
commerce with one another to eliminate and destroy competition in 
the business of transportation in freight and passengers between vari- 
ous ports in the United States and British Columbia in the south and 
the various cities in the valley of the Yukon River and its tributaries, 
both in British and American territory, in the north upon a line of 
traffic described for the purpose and with the intention of monopolizing 
such trade and commerce. The second count charges the monopoliza- 
tion of trade and commerce in the same business and between the 
same ports. The manner of executing the alleged criminal purpose 
is charged to be the same in both counts. 

The places of the incorporation of the corporate defendants are 
alleged, and the following facts: The Pacific Coast Steamship Co. and 
the Alaska Steamship Co. operate, respectively, lines of steamships as 
common carriers of freight and passengers running in regular route 
between Seattle, State of Washington, and Skagway, Alaska. 

Without going into details of the case the facts are that the 
Alaska Syndicate, through its Alaska Steamship Co., in com- 
bination with the White Pass Railway and the Pacific Coast Co., 
had monopolized the carrying trade through this gateway for 
many yéar.s and thereby maintained excessive rates to the great 
harm and injury of American citizens in the interior of Altska. 

Not only was this gateway thus monopolized by this unlawful 
monopoly, but the White Pass partner of the Alaska Syndicate 
for many years maintained a contract with the Northern Navi- 
gation Co. and its twin, the Northern Commercial Co., at Daw- 
son, whereby the White Pass carried this monopoly freight down 
to Dawson, and there turned it over to the Northern Navigation 
Co. for transportation into the Yukon Alaska. The Northern 
Navigation Co. agreed not to carry freight above Dawson and 
the White Pass Co. agreed not to carry freight below, and in 
this way the community of interest between the Alaska Syndi- 
cate, the White Pass, and the Northern Navigation Co. extended 
down the full length of the Yukon River, in violation of the 
Sherman antitrust lew. For 15 years the people of the interior 
have been paying enormously excessive freight rates on account 
of this unlawful contract. Instead of “leaving the laws of 
trade and commerce to deal with questions of transportation 
and operation of production,” as the minority report somewhat 
vaguely recommends, the Alaska Syndicate, with insolent disre- 
gard to those or any other laws, with a strong arm and the 
might of its financia! influence, has forced all competitors into 
their combination or destroyec them. 
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I now call the attention of the House to this map and the 
colors upon it. The orange color here represents the route of 
the Alaska Steamship Co. to the end of their railroad, and then 
it represents their railroad out to their mines. Here it repre- 
sents the Alaska Steamship Co. in its approach to Skagway, 
and it is at this place that they held such a combination that 
they were indicted, and the indictments are now pending against 
them, for violation of the Sherman law. The facts are that the 
combination of the Alaska Syndicate Co. and the White Pass 
Co. shut out all other boats from that port by excessive rates, 
by every ferm of opposition, which excluded them from equal 
facilities for doing business over that road. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would judge from reading the recerds 
and the question put by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coorer} about the commission of crime up there, and the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. WicKersHaM] so far, 
that the Guggenheims are guilty of murder there. What evi- 
denee has the gentleman to that effect? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The evidence was in court, and the 
evidence was that their high officials gave instructions to shoot, 
and a fellow did the shooting and killed a man, and he was sent 
to the penitentiary for it, and the other man who was shot 
alongside him brought suit against the Alaska Syndicate cor- 
poration for shooting him, and the court and the jury sustained 
him and gave judgment against them. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think a copy of that evidence should go 
into the Recorp, beeause it will go out to the world that the 
tuggenheims are murderers, and there sheuld be some evidence 
of that with such a statement in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp. I 
am not defending the Guggenheims, but that is what the Recorp 
will show. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan 
is unduly sensitive on behalf of the Guggenheims. I did not 
mention the GugZenheims, and nobody knows it better than the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I know the gentleman did not. 

Mr. COOPER. Then the gentleman should not have assumed 
what he did. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
the gentleman now. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I did not charge anybody by 
hame as being a murderer, but I said this syndicate, the per- 
sonnel of which I do not know, was instrumental, so it had 
been reported in the press, and the gentleman from Michigan 
knows—and that is all I said—in preventing the building up 
there, keeping these other people out of there, as the gentleman 
from Alaska said, and murder had been committed, crime had 
been committed. The gentleman said yes. I do not suppose 
that any one of the Guggenheims personally committed murder, 
or that they authorized it What I said was that the news- 
papers had reported it. It seems that in preventing other people 
from going in there murder was committed; that the murderer 
was convicted and sent to the penitentiary; and to that extent 
merely the rumor cited was correct. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I did not say that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr, Cooper] had said that the Guggen- 
heims had committed murder. I say the question asked by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin of the gentleman from Alaska would 
carry the inference that the Guggenheims were responsible for 
the crime, and that it would go out to the country that the 
Guggenheims are murderers. I do not know the Guggenheims, 
and I do not care anything about them. I am not defending 
them here, but it is a pretty broad statement to go out to the 
world from the House of Representatives that the Guggenheims 
are murderers without some evidence along with that statement 
to go into the Recorp to that effect. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. So that the gentleman may 
state the facts and so that the facts may go into his interesting 
address, let me put a question: Did not this controversy in 
which one man was killed and other men were injured arise 
over a conflict of surveys? I am not quite clear in my own 
mind in relation to it, but I have the impression that the 
syndicate had a survey and that another road had a survey also, 
and that those surveys intersected and that at the point of inter- 
section they got into a rew, and somebody on one side or the 
other constructed a sert of go-devil, and that go-devil was a 
dangerous thing. Somebody sought to get possession of the 
go-devil and they had a fight there. How near right am I? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman is about 200 miles 
from the fact. [Laughter.] 


Oh, yes; I should; but I will not interrupt 


JANUARY 14, 


Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. All right. This is merely 
from recollection—— 

Mr; WICKERSHAM. The incident the gentleman has refer. 
ence to occurred at Katalla, and the incident referred to by the 
other gentleman occurred over at Valdez, about 200 miles away 
Both of them were incidents where this great overwhelmins 
monopoly in Alaska tried to take other men’s property away 
from them by force. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Was it true there was a cop. 
flict between right of way in each instance? 

Mr, WICKERSHAM. No; it was not a conflict over right of 
way. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Let us get at the facts—_ 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, One was a conflict over right of way 
at Katalla 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. 
about occurred at Valdez. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, I was not talking about the 
same thing that they were talking about. I was talking about 
a conflict over right of way. 

Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
from Michigan referred to what I have been talking about ang 
the gentleman does not know the facts at all. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. He does not dispute the facts 

Mr. COOPER. He does dispute the facts. The gentleman 
from Michigan when he rose referred specifically to what | have 
been talking about, ; ; 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Precisely; I do now. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman said he wanted to get the facts 
and that he understood them to be so-and-so—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And the gentleman from 
Alaska confirmed it. 

Mr. COOPER. No; the gentleman from Alaska said the gon- 
tieman from Michigan was referring to another incident ep. 
tirely. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
homa. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Alaska who was the other syndicate that was responsible or 
was at least present when this fight came up where these 
parties were killed, where the Guggenheim interest was in- 
volved to which he referred awhile ago? What is the name of 
the syndicate, in order that we may have in the Recorp, where 
the Guggenheims were on one side at Cordova or Valdez and 
another syndicate on the other side when this shooting took 
place? I remember distinctly the first Cordova affair. The 
gentleman from Michigan was chairman of the Commitiee on 
Territories at the time and the gentleman from Alaska made 
reference awhile ago to another syndicate. Which was the 
other syndicate on the other side where the shooting took place? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The other syndicate was the Home 
Railway of Valdez, composed of residents of that community 
who formed themselves together to get an independent outlet 
from that community to the interior. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Who financed it? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM,. The Heme Railway Co. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Who were the financiers? ; 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The residents of that community—to 
build a little narrow-gauge railroad. It was not a syndicate 
at all. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Does the gentleman undertake to S\y 
now that the Home Railway Co. was financing that enterprise: 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes, sir; and they were all residents 
of Alaska. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. All residents of Alaska? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes, sir; all of them. ' i 
. FRANCIS. Will the gentleman permit a question—J0*\ 


So I was not 200 miles away? 
The case the gentleman was taking 


HAMILTON of Michigan. He was mistaken about that. 
DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yieid? 
WICKERSHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Okla- 


. WICKERSHAM. Well, for the last one. ae 
. FRANCIS. I want to know if it is possible to build 2 
practical railroad in Alaska without first settling with owe 
interests of which the gentleman has spoken? Is it 4 fact as 
we will have to settle with them before we can build a railroac: 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Not at all. 

THE ALASKA SYNDICATE OPPOSES EXTENSION OF INTERSTATE-CO 
LAWS TO ALASKA, 

The closing of the port of Skagway to independent er 
ships brought on a contest with the Humboldt Steams ioe 
It was an independent company and sought to do pa of 
through the port of Skagway over the wharves and rai es 
the White Pass Co., which was controlled by the Alasks &%" 
cate agreement. It failed to get any facilities for busin 
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was met with excessive special rates and all forms of opposition. 
It appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1909 for 
an order establishing fair rates at this port and over the White 
Pass route. The Interstate Commerce Commission denied the 
application of the Humboldt Steamship Co. upon the ground that 
Alaska was net a Territory within the meaning of the interstate- 
eonumerce law. The Humboldt Co. appealed to the courts in the 
pistrict of Columbia for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to take jurisdiction and to 
estzblish a rule of equal right and facility over this line of 
transportation. Both lower courts denied the application, but 
the Supreme Court of the United States, on April 29, 1912 (224 
U.S., 474), reversed the action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the lower courts and held that Alaska was a Ter- 
ritory within the meaning of the interstate-commerce law and 
ordered the issuing of the writ of mandamus. Two of these com- 
panies in combination fought this effort of the people of Alaska 
to extend the benefit of the interstate-commerce laws to Alaska 
and through this gateway—the White Pass & Yukon Railroad, 
by its general counsel, who is now in the city of Washington 
walking the corridors, writing letters, and interviewing Mem- 
pers of the House in opposition to this bill, and the Copper River 
& Northwestern Railroad Co., the Alaska Syndicate’s company. 
Both of these great companies fought every effort that was made 
by the people of the Territory of Alaska to get the interstate- 
commerce laws extended there, and we were finally forced to 
come to the District of Columbia and begin a suit against the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to compel it to take jurisdic- 
tion, and we only got a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in April a year ago. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to ask the gentle- 
man this question: Are the British vessels running from Van- 
couver to Alaska in this combine? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; but of course they carry only 
British freight. They do not carry local freight. Going from 
Vancouver to Skagway, they send their freight into the in- 
terior of Yukon territory, and it is not covered, of course, by 
the interstate-commerce law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is true, but at the 
same time the British vessels carry freight from Seattle to Van- 
couver, and thence to points in Alaska. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, That is something that I do not know 
anything about; but I am not talking about that, and I wish 
the gentleman would not interrupt me with it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I did not intend to bring 
that out; but inasmuch as the gentleman has answered the 
question in that way, I will say that the reason I asked the 
question is that a year ago I introduced a bill to prevent these 
vesseis from engaging in the coastwise trade, and I remember 
the gentleman opposed it on the ground that it would destroy 
the competition between that syndicate and the combine. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, Yes; on the ground that it would de- 
Btroy another competitor. 

Mr. TOWNER. Still, it would not be impossible for English 
vessels to take freight of any sort from Seattle to Alaska? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. They took it to Vancouver and 
there transferred it. 

Mr. TOWNER. That would be an evasion of the law. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; but it was carried. 











































the people of Valdez organized the Home Railway Co. and 
began the building of a railroad from the harbor of Valdez 
through the mountain pass toward the common point at Chitina. 
The officials of the Alaska Syndicate corporation sought in 
every way possible to prevent the building of this Valdez road. 
Every effort was made to bankrupt it, but the people of Valdez 
with picks and shovels went to work on the road, regardless of 
money, and sought to overcome all obstacles. Thereupon the 
Guggenheim officials employed two or three gunmen and sent 
them into Keystone Canyon with instructions to build a barri- 
cade and not to permit the laborers of the Home Railway Co. to 
eome along their abandoned roadway. The laborers came along 
one morning with their picks and shovels on their backs and 
one of the gunmen, from behind the rocky barricade, fired 
upon them, killing one instantly, and as the frightened laborers 
ran he shot others in the back. The gunman was arrested 
and indicted for manslaughter, tried, and found guilty and 
sentenced to the penitentiary. The Alaska Syndicate employed 
an array of attorneys to defend this gunman and spent $70,000 
in that effort. 

Here is a copy of an account and an explanatory letter signed 
by the attorney for the Alaska Syndicate to its treasurer, which 
shows how the case was tried. I will read the letter first. It 
is in possession of the United States, and has been for some 
years. It is a letter written by John A. Carson, an attorney at 
Salem, Oreg., who went up there for the Guggenheims and de- 
fended these fellows who did the shooting in the Keystone 
Canyon, to a personal representative of the Morgans in Seattle 
and another Alaska Syndicate corporation: 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 6. 1908. 
Capt. D. H. Janyis, 


Treasurer, Lowman Building, Seattle, Wash. 

My Dear CapTatn: The inclosed account of Mr. M. B. Morrisey has 
been submitted to me by him. I do not claim to have personal know!l- 
edge of all of the items therein mentioned—necessarily I could not 
have such—but I do know that Mr. Morrisey was taking care of sev- 
eral of the Government's witnesses. I saw him take them Into restau- 
rants very many times (it was generally rumored around Juneau that 
the majority of the Government's witnesses were broken), and I have 
not the least doubt that Mr. Morrisey cared for them in the manner 
shown in his account. 

In addition to this, I wish to express my appreciation of the services 
rendered by Mr. Morrisey, not only in Juneau but also at Valdez dur- 
ing the session of the grand jury there. I found him very efficient and 
competent, and his acquaintance with many of the Government's wit- 
nesses and control over them placed him in a position to be of the great- 
est possible service in defending this action. 

I scarcely need tell you that Mr. Morrisey is an expert accountant 
employed by Mr. Heney at Cordova. He is anxious to return there 


promptly to resume his duties, and I trust that you will treat him in a 
very liberal manner. 


Yours, very truly. 
Joun A. Carson. 
Entered, Voucher No. 3408. 
It may be understood that the Katalla Co. was the con- 
struction company for the Alaskan syndicate, engaged in build- 
ing the Alaska Syndicate read up the Copper River. This was 
an account against them by Morrisey 
Mr. MANAHAN. A representative of a subsidiary company? 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; of a subsidiary company. I want 
the lawyers to listen to these disbursements, or any other honest 


man that happens to be in the House. [Laughter.] Here is the 
account : 





SEATTLE, WasH., May 6, 1908. 
Katalla Co., in account with M. B. Morrisey: 


Moneys received from John A, Carson............ $650, 00 
I it itcereiltremnstigianesinemeepereniGns 483. 40 
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tention of the House was the fact that for years and years we 
undertook to get the interstate-commerce laws extended to 
Alaska, but had to get the case before the Supreme Court of 
the United States after years of waiting in order to do that. 
THE ALASKA SYNDICATE RESORTS TO KILLING ITS OPPONENTS. 


Now, I wish to eall to the attention of the House a matter 
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win their combination, giving them participation in the Alaska Tiare 
ae as a partner for the 20 or 21 miles they had then) 5. biog said We, $008 = 
cnebleted toward Copper River. Thereupon the Alaska Syn-| Approvea: ; 


tte abandoned the Valdez grade Immediately thereafter W. H. Boca, 
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That is approved by the general counsel for the Guggenheims 
at Seattle. 

Mr. MANAHAN,. Who is it? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. W. H. Bogle. It 
No. 5408 in the accounts of the company. 

All of these matters have been brought out in other pro- 
ceedings, and it is true that these people used the money 
charged for in this account for fixing jurors and witnesses, and 
so forth, in that case. 

I call it to your attention, not as an attack upon the Guggen- 
heims or upon the Alaska Syndicate, although there are many 
more things that we could attack them on if it is necessary, but 
to show the means to which they 2esort to kill other railroads in 
that country. And I want to say to you that nothing has been 
left undone by them, from manslaughter down to maintaining 
the worst lobby in this city at this moment that has ever been 
here, to kill this bill, and to kill every other independent rail- 
road that has ever started in that country. [Applause.] And 
unless this House shall do its duty as trustees for that great 
Territory, it will be in their hands for the future. - Talk about 
crime! The Alaska Syndicate is an organized crime, as far as 
Alaska is concerned. 

Nor have its activities in a criminal way been confined to the 
coast of Alaska. 

In 1908 certain citizens of Alaska sought to establish a base 
of operations on Controller Bay, and applied to Congress for an 
act giving them terminal rights for a railroad from Controller 
Bay to Bering River coal fields, and from Controller Bay up 
the Copper River toward the interior of Alaska. 

Here is Controller Bay, opposite the Bering River coal field. 
These. people applied for the organization of a corporation, 
through Congress, in order that they might build a railroad into 
that coal field and up the Copper River in 1908. It conflicted 
with the territory claimed by the Alaska Syndicate, and this 
is what happened. This application, of course, invaded what 
the Alaska Syndicate called its territory. In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, page 6226, under date of May 14, 1908, is this state- 
ment : 

Mr. Flint, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them each with an amendment and 
submitted reports thereon; * * *, A bill (8S. 6925) for the relief 
of the Alaska Terminal & Navigation Co. (Rept. 657). 


is entered voucher 


[oO 


In the Recorp, page 6325, 
in relation to the same bill: 
TERMINAL 


of May 15, 1908, is this statement 


ALASKA 
6925) for the relief of the Alaska Terminal & Naviga- 

was announced as next in order. 

ir. GUGGENHEIM, I object to the consideration of the Dill. 

‘The Vice PRESIDENT. Objection is made by the junior Senator from 

lorado to the consideration of the Dill. 

In the Recorp, page 6533, for May 19, following, we touch a 
new interlocking interest: 

ALASKA TERMINAL & NAVIGATION CO, 

Mr. Kean. I ask that the next bill on the calendar (8S. 6925) for the 
re lief of See, Siena Terminal & Navigation Co. be placed on the calen- 
lar under Rule IX, 

The Vice Presipent. The bill will go to the calendar under Rule 
IX at the request of the Senator from New Jersey. 

When the junior Senator from Colorado objected to this bill, 
Hon. Simon Guggenheim was a member of the Alaska Syndicate 
and directly interested in the matter before the Senate. When 
the Senator from New Jersey performed the last act of slaugh- 
tering it, Hon. John Kean, of New Jersey, was the treasurer of 
the Pacific Coast Co., a steamboat company engaged in Alaska 
transportation, and then in criminal combination with the 
Alaska Steamship Co. in maintaining monopoly and excessive 
rates at the port of Skagway, Alaska. Both these companies 
were indicted by the United States grand jury at Juneau, 
Alaska, for violation of the Sherman antitrust laws for this 
long-continued violation of the law, all of which is fully stated 
in the case of the United States v. Pacific & Arctic Railway & 
Navigation Co., Pacific Coast Steamship Co., Alaska Steamship 
Co., et al., decided by the Supreme Court of the United States 
on April 8, 1913 (228 U. 8S. Rep., 87). 

Nor was this the only instance. The Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral told me that they had filched more than $3,000,000 out of 
the Government in the sale of coals on the west coast. 

[ am trying to show you the connection between these people— 
trying to show you that, notwithstanding what the gentleman 
said a while ago, they do not hestitate to go to any length, from 
shooting men in the back to killing bills on the floors of Con- 
gress, to accomplish their purposes, and the records are perfectly 
clenr on that. Many other instances could be shown, if the 
House had the patience .o listen. 

Nor have the criminal activities and combinations of the 
Alaska Syndicate and the Pacific Coast Co. been entirely 
confined to the port of Skagway. An indictment was re- 
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turned by the United States grand jury at Tacoma op Au- 
gust 12, 1911, against the treasurer of the Alaska Syndicate 
corporations in Alaska, the coal manager of the Pacific Coys; 
Co., and another, for conspiracy to rob the Governmen: by 
agreed bids in the sale of coal to Alaskan military posts 
The representative of the Alaska Syndicate died beforo the 
indictment was returned, but the coal manager of the Pacitj. 
Coast Co. and another were tried, found guilty, and sentenced 
to a year in jail and a fine of $2,000. 

At the time when the coal manager of the Pacifie Coast 
and the confidential manager of the Alaska Syndicate engaged 
in this long-continued robbery of the Treasury of the United 
States in the transportation of coal to Alaskan military posts 
Hon. John Kean, 0* New Jersey, was treasurer of the Pacific 
Coast Co. and received their share of the plunder, while Hoy 
Simon Guggenheim was a member of the Alaska Syndicate. 
which received its share. The United States is now inaintain. 
ing a civil suit in the United States courts at Seattle to recover 
$100,000 thus stolen, but it was found that the statute of limits. 
tions barred the greater amount, for they had been engaged jy 
this robbery of the Treasury for years. No wonder tle United 
States itself is beginning to prefer Government ownership to 
this kind of Guggenheim ownership. And no wonder that (oy. 
gress has been laggard in transportation matters in Alaska 
when these masters of finance sat in high places and control! 
legislation. 


Many other instances could be shown, if the House had the 
patience to listen, where the Alaska Syndicate, in ways that are 
criminal and with a strong arm, prevented independent efforts 
to construct railroads into the interior of Alaska, which it 
claims as its territory. Their efforts along these lines haye 
been incessant for 10 years or more, and their activities haye 
covered the field of crime from manslaughter, assault, bribery of 
witnesses, conspiracy, and robbery of the Government down to 
maintaining an insidious lobby in the city of Washington at this 
moment to prevent the passage of this bill. The fact is the 
Alaska Syndicate do not intend to permit any other railroads to 
be built in Alaska unless the extension is grafted upon its road 
and it is given control to the sea. 


COMBINATION WITH THE NORTHERN COMMERCIAL 
NAVIGATION COS, 


ed 


AND NORTHERN 


During the four months’ navigation possible in Bering Sea 
the Alaska Steamship Co., owned by the Alaska Syndicate, runs 
its vessels to St. Michael with freight from Seattle. The 
freight is transferred at St. Michael to another large interes 
in alliance with the Alaska Syndicate in Alaska transporta- 
tion. The Northern Commercial Co. is the commercis! side and 
the Northern Navigation Co, is the transportation side of this 
interest. The Northern Commercial Co. owns mercantile estab- 
lishments at every steamboat landing along the 1,600 miles of 
the Yukon River to Dawson, and the 275 miles additional up 
the Tanana to Fairbanks. The Northern Navigation Co. is its 
Siamese twin and is the other half of the mercantile compaty. 
These twins are owned by the Sloss interests at San Irancisco, 
which also owns the Alaska Packers’ Association—the Alaska 
Fish Trust. The community of interest between the Northern 
Commercial and the Northern Navigation Co. is with the 
Alaska Steamship Co. in transportation matters. Through this 
combination these two companies jointly control the transporta- 
tion of freight up the Yukon River to Dawson and up We 
Tanana River to Fairbanks, 

EXCESSIVE FREIGHT RATES. 


Now, I want to talk about freight rates in Alaska, and to 
show why these people are going so seriously into their oppost- 
tion, not only to the building of this railroad in Alaska, but in 
their opposition to all o:her attempts to build independent trans- 
portation into that country. 

It is in its control of the transportation business 10 
however, that the Alaska Syndicate is able to do the peop 
Alaska the greatest injury and themselves the greatest er 
Its freight rates are the highest in the civilized = 
are so manipulated in connection with their mining bus sg. 
as to drive all mining competitors to bankruptcy, and er . 
cure their assets at the minimum cost to the trust. as 
supreme control of transportation in Alaska, and it has eal 
that control to a greater extent than it bas ever been a 
elsewhere in American territory. Of course, the oe The 
unlimited power over transportation is excessive re eataiteal 
attention of the House is called to the United +e aa “900 
Survey Bulletin No. 442, Mineral Resources of Alask®, 
Upon page 25 of this official document it is stated : A 

The total transportation care on the puppllce of Sewart 


value 
sula will, then, be about $1,200, or nearly 30 per cent of the § 
of the entire gold output of the year. 


Alaska, 


ople of 








poats, the Alaska Steamship Co. 


if it costs $2,500,000 to land 30,000 tons at the end of steamboat 
navigation, it is at the rate of $83.33 per ton. The only incor- 
rect part of that statement is that the lowest transportation 
rate that we get in that country amounts to nearly $120 per 


i 


On the next page this official statement is made: 

No exact figures are available in regard to the amount of freight 
annually shipped to the Alaska portion of the Yukon Basin, but it is 
probably safe to sa 
costs over $2,500, 


that this amounts to 30,000 tons, and that it dah eee ies 
to land it at the end of steamboat navigation. eartamck enambene t-te 
It does not take much of a mathematician to determine that : tions. 


instead of $83. 
The report goes on: 


The total annual cost of freight for the Yukon basin is therefore 
probably between $4,500,000 and $5,000,000, or nearly 50 per cent of 


‘he value of the-entire gold output. 


The miners in the Tanana region have taken out $74,000,000 
in gold by hard work, and they paid one-half of all of it, or 
¢37,000,000, in freight in less than 10 years. Now, if they 
pave paid 50 per cent of $74,000,000 in freight, and you build 

road, even if it costs $35,000,000, upon that freight basis 


“Mr. WICKERSHAM. We do not know. It is thought there 
are, but there has not been sufficient work done to show. 
This official statement goes on: 


The data at hand seems to justify the conclusion that Alaska’s 
annual expenditure for transportation of supplies and equipment is 
between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000. . 


ion? 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Certainly. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 
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of the value o 


when railway communication wit 
operating. 


b # * The great tax on the I a ein eutinennrmiciial $60. 00 apes 4 
mining industry of Alaska caused by the present system of transpor- es sieemmeseoearepmnenine 66. 00 ios cea 
tation is strikingly illustrated by the fact that the annual freight bi NN ee da Lateedkes 69. 60 Ret) om 
much, to be sure, paid indirectly—for every white man, woman, and SS SE A ae 73. 50 i: ite 
child living in inland Alaska and on ward Peninsula is over eal ae 78. 00 ti 
$350. * * © If these estimates are correct the amount paid for i ee RE i aR ta $2. 50 332 th 
freight in the placer mining camps of Alaska is equal to nearly half ——————— 87. 00 a: 

the annual gold production. The ght charges are SS Re 91. 50 a 

reflected in the high cost of all supplies and of labor. I i eeeiaidepsanien ; on 

All of this clearly indicates why only the richest placer ground is 18,000-20,000 pounds__~_ 

being mined and suggests that the present industrial advancement of 20,000-—22,000 pounds__ 

inland Alaska is small when compared with that which will take place 22,000—24,000 pounds__ a 

tidewater has decreased the cost of 24,000-—26,000 pounds__- ; 

$5 son se'oeo souats_—— eh 

These @ y 28,000-30, unds___ A 

These excessive freight charges prevent the opening of the 30,000-82.000 omnes oer tH 

mines in the interior of Alaska. Only the bonanzas can be 32,000-34,000 pounds_____— af 

worked, while the greater areas of low-grade ground await the 34,000-36,000 pounds-.._.--....---.-------__-__-_--__ ct 

coming of cheaper transportation and lower freight rates. The Sabbo-as eee — ---------------------------------- 4 

amount of gold which has been taken out of that region, as . eae . : 5 A ; } 

large as it is, is small in comparison to what the country will The first article mentioned in the list of exceptions is anto- ' 


produce under better transportation conditions. Given a rail- 
road from the coast to the Tanana River, with interstate com- 
merce control of transportation rates of freight and passenger 
rates, the Fairbanks country will produce 10 times the amount 
of placer gold that has heretofore been produced there, and will 
open her quartz mines for a still greater production for an 


indefinite future. 


Now permit me to give you some exact figures concerning the 
freight rates which are charged the people of Alaska by this 
dominating transportation trust which controls them. 

THE NORTHERN NAVIGATION FREIGHT RATES. 


I shall only present two freight tariffs, one affecting the 
‘nterlor rivers, and the other upon the Alaska Syndicate rail- 
road and over its Alaska steamship line to Puget Sound. These 
ire the lines which we are now obliged to patronize. When the 
“enate committee conducted its hearings upon the Alaska rail- 
way bill I filed a copy of the rate sheet of the Northern Navi- 
Fiuion Co., in connection with the Alaska Steamship Co. and the 
actic Coast Steamship Co., for rates charged between Seattle 
aid San Franeiseo and the Yukon and Tanana River points 
+uat rate sheet will be found on page 637 of the Senate hear- 
[ cail your special attention to it. Fairbanks is the 
central point in that entire country. It is the distributing point 
* ul freight, passengers, and mail. An inspection of this tariff 
v7 t for the transportation ef freight to the interior of Alaska 
Pee, show that it provides a flat rate from Seattle and San 
on en Fairbanks of $60 per ton. That does not include 
vce uuster charges from the Alaska Steamship Co.'s steamer 
at St. Michael to the Northern Navigation Co.’s boats. On first 
ce ‘t would not appear that that rate is so excessive, even 
one transportation, but upon a more careful examina- 
you are led to inspect what is called a “ list of exceptions ” 
on the back of the tariff sheet. 
en that all commodities mentioned in the list take the 
cone.’ Of $60 per ton, plus the percentage of such rate shown 
aa each article on the list of exceptions. Here is a state- 
oan showing the flat rate per ton, the additional percentage of 
*ptions, and the real rate per ton paid by the shipper, 
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Northern Navigation Co. in connection scith Alaska Steamship Co. and 
Pacifie Coast Steamship Co. i 
(Freight tariff from Seattle or San Francisco to Fairbanks, Alaska, via j ie 
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mobiles, boxed or crated, and upon that class of freight the 
shipper pays 200 per cent additional, which makes the rate 
charged $180 per ton upon automobiles, and this will be charged 
either by weight or measurement, as the Transportation Trust 
shall determine, and the transfer charge at St. Michael will be 
added. Following automobiles come bicycles, with a 50 per 
cent additional charge, or $90 per ton. Boats and canoes, 150 
per cent additional, or $150 per ton. Burial cases, 100 per cent 
additional, or $120 per ton, weight or measurement; cash regis- 
ters, 100 per cent additional, or $120 per ton; clothing and 
robes, 50 per cent additional, or $90 per ton; and so on down 
the list. 

But when it comes to mining machinery the rates mount up ; 
more rapidly. Our mines require much heavy machinery—such 3 
as boilers, engines, and hoists—and for this class of freight the ; 
extra rate is all the way from $6 to $85 a ton additional. Notice 
that on this class of freight the rate ranges from the lowest, we 
or $60 per ton, to the highest, or $145.50 per ton. The average ie 
freight rate into the Tanana interior over the Northern Navi- i 
gation Line, in connection with the Alaska Syndicate steamers, 
is more than $125 per ton, or, as it is more graphically put by 
the Geological Survey, it amounts to more than $350 per an- 
num for every white man, woman, and child in the Territory. 

The minority report innocently says the Yukon Basin “is 
already served by water transportation,’ and passes the matter 
with that remark, as if it was satisfactory to the minority 
members. I assume that the minority members understood 
the situation in the Tanana Valley and along the Yukon aad 
Tanana Rivers when they approved that transportation system, 
but I earnestly protest that that country can not be developed 
when its shippers are obliged to pay from $60 to $180 per ton 
for the freight brought into the country, or a freight rate 
which in the aggregate amounts to 50 per cent of the total 
output of its mines and is equal to $350 per capita for each 
man, woman, and child in the country. 

THE SIAMESE TWIN TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES, 


The Northern Navigation Co., which carries the freight from 
St. Michael to Dawson, 1,600 miles up the Yukon River and 275 
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miles up the Tanana River, is a Siamese twin with the Northern 
Commercial Co., both being owned by the Sloss interests in 
San Francisco, who also own the Alaska Packers’ Association, 
the Alaska Fish Trust. The Northern Commercial Co. owns 
large mercantile establishments at every landing along the 
Yukon and Tanana Rivers. The Northern Navigation Co. car- 
ries all the merchandise for the Northern Commercial Co., as 
well as for the independent merchant in the Yukon interior. 
It is not under the control of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion, since the freight is entirely carried by water. For this rea- 
son the navigation company gives the commercial company the 
lowest rate the traffic will bear, while it charges the common 
enemy, the independent merchant, its competitor, the highest 
rate the traffic will bear. That system has lasted for 15 years 
in the Yukon interior, is the rule to-day, and has resulted in 
bankruptcy to every merchant who has attempted to establish 
a store in the Tanana or Yukon interior. It has resulted in 
giving the Northern Commercial Co. a monopoly in the sale of 
all groceries, mercantile supplies, and mining machinery sold in 
that region. 
ANOTHER SIAMESE TWIN. 

While I am on this point, I call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the Alaska Syndicate railroad, the Copper River 
& Northwestern Railway, down the Copper River, carries the 
ore produced by the Kennecott Copper Mines Co., also owned 
by the Alaska Syndicate, in connection vith the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co., also owned by the Alaska Syndicate, to the Tacom 
Smelter, also owned by the Alaska Syndicate. , 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Are the passenger rates in proportion? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. ‘The passenger rates are in proportion. 
No man knows Alaska better than Dr. Brooks. No man has 
given better service to the people of Alaska and to the people 
of the United States than the man who has charge of the 
Alaska branch of the Geological Survey. He is unprejudiced, 
is a good man in every respect, and thoroughly competent to 
speak of matters in Alaska. If this House would consider the 
statements made by Dr. Brooks in his official reports, which I 
can not read, because I have not the time, you would have no 
hesitation or doubt as to the duty which you should perform in 
voting on this bill. 

Now, I place a good deal of stress on this Siamese-twin cor- 
poration method of doing business on the Yukon River, because 
these two big interests—the Sloss interest, of San Francisco, 
and the Alaska Syndicate in New York—largely control all the 
transportation of Alaska. They have duplicate companies in the 
commercial interests 

Mr. MANAHAN. 
groups? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. That enables the transportation 
companies to charge independent miners in the country as much 
as they please and stil: do their own company no damage. It 
enables the company to charge merchants as high as they like— 
and they do charge $180 a ton—and they get their own freight 
at a low rate. It enables them to charge a competitor about as 


Is there any connection between the two 


much as he can make in the matter of profit, and thereby take. 


his business away from him, and it thereby enables the Alaska 
Syndicate and copper business to destroy all competition. 

Mr. MANAHAN, I meant to ask if there was any connection 
between the copper syndicate twin and the commercial transpor- 
tation twin? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. There is. I will be able to give some 
evidence about that, but not as much as I would like to, because 
there is not enough of it in the record, but they work together 
in every respect. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Who are the individuals at the New York 
end of it? The gentleman spoke of the Sloss interest in San 
Francisco controlling the navigation on the Yukon from San 
Francisco up to that point. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; from San Francisco to St. Michael 
is controlled by the Alaskan syndicate. It controls rates at sea, 
but the Northern Navigation Co. controls the inland river rates. 
The syndicate is composed of Morgan & Co., Guggenheim, and 
Close Bros. That has all been gone over. 

The opposition made to this bill by the gentlemen from Okla- 
homa is interesting from this point of view, for none of these 
Siamese-twin corporations could exist for one moment in the 
progressive State of Oklahoma. 

Section 12 of article 9 of the Oklahoma constitution reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 12. No railroad company shall ship within this State any article 
or commodity manufactured, mined, or produced by it or under its au- 
thority or which it may own, in whole or in part, or in which it may 
have any interest, direct or indirect, except such articles or commodit 


as may be necessary to and intended for use in the conduct of its busi- 
ness aS a@ common carrier. 
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If the Alaska syndicate transportation lines, in connectio) 
with its Copper River & Northwestern Railway Co., should yp. 
dertake to do this kind of business in the State of Oklahom, 
under that constitutional provision, and should undertake there 
to carry freight for a Siamese-twin corporation, as these A!ask.» 
corporations do, the Siamese-twin connection would be promptly 
and rudely severed by the meat ax of the Oklahoma constit- 
tion. Such a system is vicious and in violation of every priy. 
ciple of just government and honest trade. From the view pojin; 
of the constitution of Oklahoma, adopted by the people of that 
progressive State, that which the minority report recommends 
Congress to do for Alaska is denounced and forbidden; ¢),; 
which the minority report denounces in unmeasured scory js 
approved in Oklahoma and reserved by the fundamental Jaw » 5 
among the most sacred rights of the people. 

No government control is ever exercised over freight rates jp 
the interior of Alaska. The millions of dollars of excessiy, 
rates that shippers are obliged to pay these transportatioy 
pirates prevents the development of Alaska. The rates are gp 
excessive and the business is so manipulated by rebates and 
private contracts that independent merchants can not exist 
there. These transportation carriers—the Northern Navigation 
Co., with its mercantile Siamese twin; the Northern Commercia| 
Co. and the Copper River & Northwestern Railway, with its 
mining Siamese twin; the Kennecott Copper Mining Co., whose 
ore it carries, are able to destroy every competitor and take their 
business or mine by charging the mercantile or mining cow. 
petitor excessive rates equal to the profits which its twin wishes 
to make on merchandise or mining. And yet we find this in. 
famous scheme for building monopoly and destroying cow. 
petition calmly approved by the minority report. 


THE FAIRBANKS-CHITINA LINE. 


Fairbanks is the upriver end of the Northern Navigation Co.'s 
steamer line; Chitina, on the Copper River Railroad, is the 
point where travel and freight from that railroad leaves the 
line for the interior. Fairbanks and Chitina are connected by 
a wagon road built by the United States, and the more money the 
Government expends upon the wagon road the more the stage 
line which uses it charges the people of Alaska to travel on it. 
In 1906, when the road was first established, it cost a traveler 
$125 to ride on the Orr Stage Line from Fairbanks to Valdez, a 
distance of 365 miles, but in 1908 this stage line was taken over 
by the one or both of these big transportation companies as a 
connecting link between them, and the terminal was changed 
from Valdez to Chitina, a point only 310 miles distant from 
Fairbanks. Notwithstanding the lessening of the distance, the 
rate was increased from $125 to $135 to Chitina. The Alaska 
Syndicate Railroad then taxes the traveler $17.50 additional! to 
get to Cordova where he meets the steamer, making his total 
passenger fare $152.50, as against the origina] $125 for the same 
service—an increase of 22 per cent. 

Here is a receipt for money which I paid to the Orr Stage Co. 
for baggage from Fairbanks to Chitina, a distance of 310 miles. 
It is offered to show what this transportation monopoly makes 
the people of Alaska pay—at the rate $1,000 per ton—for bas- 
gage, in addition to the $135 for fare, over the national road, 
which the United States built, and over which it permits the 
Alaska Syndicate to fix rates of transportation without limit. 

Trip No. 11. Consignee, Judge Wickersham, Chitina-Iairbanks, No- 
vember 7, 1912. 

Ed. 8S. Orr & Co. (Inc.), Fairbanks-Valdez Stage Line. 


Description of article. 


Weight. | Rate. | Amount. 
| 


1 trunk, 1 valise 
Less bag allowance on 2 tickets 


Paid, Nov. 7, 1912. J. R. Fowle, agent. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this House, we pay at the 
rate of $1,000 a ton for taking our light freight aud baggage 
over that wagon road, because the Guggenheims have ches 
of transportation on it. . 

Mr. COOPER. How long a distance is that? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Three hundred and ten miles. 

Mr. MADDEN. How did they get charge of it? adie 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. By building all of the road houses a 5 
the line and owning and controlling the stage line over". 

Mr. MADDEN. Why does the Government allow anybod} 
take charge of this road? - ee 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That is what I am putting 


now. 
Mr. MADDEN. Who is responsible for it? 


up to you 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. You are. I do not mean you per- 
sonally, but I mean the House of Representatives. 

Mr. MADDEN. How? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Because it does not take charge of 

cing rates. 
Oe MADDEN. Does anybody pretend to say that the execu- 
tive officials of the Government, charged with the expenditure 
of millions of dollars for building private highways, have the 
qudacity to turn that highway after it is built over to some 
private enterprise and then not be charged with the respon- 
sibility for neglect of duty? 
“Mr. WICKERSHAM, ‘They did not turn it over in that 


sense. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not mean to assume 
that the House of Representatives is responsible for the failure 
of the executive branch to perform this duty? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes, I do; because the executive 
pranch has nothing to do with fixing the rates and the House has. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. There is a Government 
road built in British Columbia running from Ashcroft, about 
the same distance as this road. Does the gentleman know the 
relative rates charged on the Government road in British Co- 
lumbia and this road? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; I do not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I was in hopes that the 
gentleman did. 
~ Mr. LEVY. Will the gentleman yield? If you build the rail- 
road, would not that kill these excessive high freight rates? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. At present the only means of trans- 
portation into the interior of Alaska—— 

Mr. LEVY. If you build a Government railroad, that would 
kill the high-price freight rates that they have upon this line, 
would it not? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I think so; yes. 

RATES OVER THE COPPER RIVER & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 

At present the only means of transportation to the interior 
of Alaska from the southern harbors is over the Copper River & 
Northwestern Railway, the Alaska Syndicate road, extending 
from Cordova, on one of the beautiful harbors of Prince Wil- 
liam Sound, eastward 25 or 30 miles to the Copper River, and 
thence up the canyon of the Copper River to Chitina. The 
stage line from Fairbanks connects with the Copper River & 
Northwestern Railway at Chitina. During six months of the 
year this is the route to the interior. At Fairbanks connection 
is made with the Northern Navigation Co. 

A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE ALASKA SYNDICATE RATES IN ALASKA AND 

TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY RATES. 

Iwant to call the attention of the House to the rates charged 
on the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad, which belongs 
to the Guggenheim-Alaska Syndicate Co., a road only 196 miles 
from one end of it to the other. See what they charge for 


rates: 


Alaska rates over Copper River & Northwestern Railroad from Cordova 
to Chitina, 131 miles. 


Per ton. 
Grain and feed... caicpsiauanenaeiiaseaiiiaetlaseclatel ca ntisacetmaoas $25. 00 
Hardware —__--—---<eah-egeaaMgaRndeptoasinaiereccecn. SESE 
Mining machinery <eccacieieadenimmniaiimaeaite cs tet — te 34. 00 
Loa . ‘ 


% 
~-- sae tection snassoncansa Pee Mi ieek.. 11.60 
Alaska steamship rates from Seattle to Cordova, 1,236 miles. 


a Per ton. 
Grain and feed. ou: eee ner Os $11. 00 
Say nnn taal alata a teeter onsets 20. 00 
Hardware < NSBR LW SoS SL I A 12. 00 
Mining machinery <u See See aa 15. 
‘oa! —_. - ~ ——nenciactclgall ACen iss ts ailtbadidgtlaaddihd atiatn dh Oe 
Transcontinental rates, Chicago or New York to Seattle, 3,18} miles. 
Grai Per ton, 
sain and feed, frou. UMRONIN Rpt $15. 00 
Hans from Chicago 8 etn oe ee 22 00 
wcware, from New Settaiisi eames ebacancbiee tos ana 35. 00 
c wing machinery, from New York........---.............. 30. 00 
al, from ¢ hice go. nei eklae ae eee a 1? 8. 80 


a 8 Cordova to Chitina it is 131 miles. It is a mining coun- 
end toon Chitina, and hardware and mining machinery, grain 
freight hay, lumber, coal, and live stock are all necessary 
the Al; seen the road. For transportation over this 131 miles 
at, — Syndicate Co, charges, for grain and feed, $25 per 
Sie oan per ton; hardware, $34 per ton; mining ma- 
ton: ine, Let tom; lumber, $11 per thousand feet ; coal, $7 per 
and shee, a ver car—on horses, $200; cattle, $180; hogs, $160 ; 
> Ww, 
en et ‘ ave transcontinental rates. It costs only $15 a 
wi stain and feed from Chicago to Seattle, while the 
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Alaska Syndicate taxes the people of Alaska $25 a ton for 131 
miles. It costs $22 a ton to ship hay from Chicago to Seattle 
and $20 a ton from Cordova to Chitina. 


But the real difficulty comes with hardware and mining ma- 
chinery. They serve a really distinct mining country, where 


hardware and mining machinery are necessary to development. 


For these classes of freight the Alaska Syndicate railroad 
charges $34 a ton, or 27 cents per mile, for the haul of 131 


miles from Cordova to Chitina. The rate from New York to 


Seattle on hardware is $35 per ton, while it is only $30 a ton 
on mining machinery. If the transcontinental rate was charged 


at the Alaska rate it would amount to $859.68 per ton. They 
charge $7 a ton for coal from Cordova to Chitina, while the 


transcontinental lines charge only $8.80 from Chicage to Seat- 
tle. And so it is with live stock and all other necessary freight 
for this mining country. The local rate is 10 times more in 
proportion for the same freight transportation than railroads 
in the United States charge. 

Nor is this all—it is only a good beginning. You have seen 
that the freight from Cordova to Chitina, 131 miles, is the same 
or greater than the total transcontinental rate. The Alaska 
Syndicate owns the Alaska Steamship Co. and carries the 
freight from Seattle to Cordova on these steamers before it is 
transferred to their railroad and carried into the interior 13 
miles. From Seattle to Cordova they charge an additional 
amount of $12 a ton on hardware, $15 a ton on mining machin- 
ery, $11 a ton on grain and feed, $20 a ton on hay, and $8 a ton on 
coal. So that the Alaska miner pays freight at Chitina on grain 
and feed, $36 a ton; upon hay, $40 a ton; upon hardware, $46 
a ton; upon mining machinery, $49 a ton; and upon coal, $15 
a ton, being the two local rates added. This is the highest 
freight rate paid anywhere in American territory. There is 
no limit upon the amount which this great syndicate may 
charge the people of Alaska for freight upon their steamers, 
for they carry only local freight at sea from Seatt!e to their 
wharf at Cordova, and in that way evade any control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Add the freight from Seattle to Cordova by boat, the rail- 
road freight from Cordova to Chitina, and the freight from 
Chitina to Fairbanks by stage or by any conveyance which 
the shipper may employ, and it amounts to confiscation. No 
independent concern can do business in the interior of Alaska 
with the Northern Commercial Co. and its Northern Navigation 
Co. twin at that end of the line, and with the Alaska Syndicate 
charging 25 times the transcontinental rate for its brief 131 
miles, and both these in charge of the stage line connecting 
Chitina with Fairbanks. 

We pay a freight rate of $34 a ton for carrying mining ma- 
chinery and $34 for hardware over this line for a distance of 
131 miles. Now, from New York to Seattle over the transcon- 
tinental lines, this same machinery is carried a distance of 
3,184 miles for hardware $35 a ton and for mining machinery 
$30 a ton. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman permit one question in 
connection with the dialogue we had a moment ago? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the gentleman, knowing the facts with 
reference to the excessive charges there, ever introduce a bill 
to change the rate? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman never has, for the very 
good reason there never was the slightest sympathy for the 
Territory of Alaska until Woodrow Wilson became President. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Now, over this road from 
Cordova to Chitina, a distance of 131 miles, we pay the same 
rate which is paid from New York to Seattle on the same iden- 
tical machinery and hardware. Nor is this all. We not only 
pay $34 upon these commodities for this 131 miles of road, but 
we have to take those commodities from Seattle to Cordova. 
We can not get a through rate. You can not get through rates 
upon goods shipped upon any railroad in Alaska. The steam- 
ship companies will only take your freight from Seattle or San 
Francisco to the dock at Cordova. The contract from Seattle 
or San Francisco to Cordova is a contract for a shipment upon 
water, and does not come under control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. When you get the freight to the raiie 
road in Cordova, you have to pay the rates approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over the railroad; but that 
commission has no control over the steamship companies’ rates 
from Seattle or San Francisco to Alaska, and there is no local 
control whatever over either the water or railroad rates. 

I have shown the connection between the rates on the Yukon 
and Tanana Rivers, the rates over the connecting line between 
Fairbanks and Chitina, the rates on the Copper River & North- 
western Road and the Alaska Syndicate twin transportation 
line, the Alaska Steamship Co., for the purpose of demonstrat- 
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ing to this House that there is no possibility of any mdepend- 
ent business in the imterior of Alaska unless we get an inde- 
pendent transportation line which will deliver freight there at 
competitive rates. There is no competition new; it is an mso- 
lent monopoly. 

Let us look at a new feature of this transportation question 
for a moment. I have attempted to explain to the House that 
the Northern Commercial Co., on the Yukon and Tanana Rivers, 
throwgh its ownership of its own line of steamers under the 
corporate Bame of the Northern Navigation Co., is able to mo- 
nopolize the whole mercantile business of that region as well 
as all the transportation business. It has been enormousty 
profitable to this company, first, because it had a monopoly of 
the transportation, and, second, by reason of its monopoly of 
the transportation it has had a monopoly of all the mercantile 
business in the country, which it manages through its stores at 
every steamboat landing for 2,000 miles alomg the Yukon and 
Tanana Rivers. Its intimate relationship with the Alaska Syn- 
dicate line is well shown by their joint tariff rates, their joint 
management of the connecting line from Fairbanks to Chitina, 
and their joint control and management of the lines to the mouth 
of the Yukon River and from the White Pass Railway line 
down the Yukon to the mterior, via Dawson. 

There is no competition at all. The Alaska Syndicate con- 
trols the transportation to Alaska and in Alaska, and it manipu- 
lates the rates with water transportation and controls it in 
such a way as te exclude the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Comuinission. 

Now, I want to call attention to another thing. The Alaska 
Syndicate is very largely controlled by the Guggenheims. The 
Guggenheims are not railroad men. They are not engaged in 
railroad exploitation amywhere except as it becomes a part of 
their mining operations. The Guggenheims are the greatest 
mining trust in the world, and I expressed an admiration for 
their greatness a while ago. They control all the smelters on 
the Pacific coast. They control all the ore carried from Alaska 
to those smelters. They contro! the railread up the Copper 
River to their great copper field, and they fix the rates. Now, I 
want to call attention to those rates and why they are fixed as 
they are. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do not want to be bothered, if the 
gentleman will excuse me. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to know why the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has not control over that? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. 
portation carried by water, but only on railroads. 
eatry by railroad, but by water. 
Government would have power over them. 
application of the interstate-commerce laws 
to the last minute. 

Permit me to call your attention to the excessive rates fixed 
by the Alaska Syndicate for carrying ore out of the Copper 
River country over its line of railroad and its ore-carrying 
sternmship line—the Alaska Steamship Co. At page 616 of the 
Senate hearings on the Alaska railway bill will be found a 
copy of the Alaska Syndicate’s ore rate sheet No. 1. It is 
marked “The rate sheet of the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railway Co. in connection with the Alaska Steamship Co.,” 
which are, of course, mere divisions of the Alaska Syndicate 
investments in Alaska. This ore tariff sheet fixes the rate of 
transportation from all points on this line of road in Alask: 
to their Tacoma smelter on Puget Sound. 

The Guggenheim Copper Trust owns the Tacoma smelter, and 
all the copper from Alaska is carried in its boats to this smelter 
for reduction. The freight rate is based upon the value of the 
ore as given by this smelter on reduction of the ore. 

Freight rate from points on the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad 
to Tacoma Smelter, Tacoma, Wash. 


[Rates in cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, on value of ore at Tacoma 
Smeiter.] 


They do not 


They opposed the 
to Alaska down 


Actual value per ton of 2,000 pounds not to exceed— 


To Tacoma from— 


$80 


$400 | $500 


| 
$200 | $300 


—- 


,250 |1, 450 |1,710-|1,840 | 1,970 
, 650 |1,850 |2, 190 |2,360 | 2,530 


MSegeriir, . es 
Bremner. 
SII. w oc.icandnndunonnl 


| | 


i } 
1,400 |1, 700 [2,050 |2, 250 |2, 450 |2,910 |3, 140 | 3,370 


Because it has no jurisdiction on trans- 


This table and the one following show the rates on carload 
lots, but on less than carload lots the rate is very much 
higher : ; 

P Table showing general average rates. 


_— 


Value of ore. rg Averags 


rate! 


Per ton. 
$11.00 
14.00 
7.00 


Per cent. 


$301 to $400... 
$401 to $500 


1 Gener: rerag : 
car oe oer ae Sate 30% per cent total value. 

In addition to the freight rate deducted at the Tacoma 
smelter there is a smelter charge of $3.75 per ton, and the trust 
then takes the preduct at 3 ceats a pound, or $60 per ton, Jess 
than the market price. Of course this system of robbery is 
based upon monopoly and the fact that Congress is asleep while 
the trust is awake and active. Will Congress awake and per: 
form its duty? 

The Alaska Syndicate mines at Kennecott embrace about 4,000 
acres and contain a copper deposit of unrivaled richness and 
magnitude. This area was obtained from the United States at 
$5 per acre, and the Alaska Syndicate has United States patent 
for title. The ore is of beautiful peacock blue and is 75 per cent 
copper, with some values in gold. At one time this ore deposit 
occupied a solid vein in the mountain high above its present 
position, As the ages wore on more and more of the rock hold- 
ing the vein was undermined, and the ore fell into the canyon 
where it now lies. When the Alaska Syndicate bought it for $5 
an acre from the United States this immense deposit of high- 
grade ore, quarried and ready for shipment, lying in this gorge 
was of the value of more than $25,000,000. The vein yet re 
maining in place is of great extent and unknown depth, so that 
it really represents one of the great copper mines of the world. 

But it may be asked, Why does the shipper net patronize 
another line of railroad, another line of ore-carrying boats, or 
another smelter, where he can get better rates? The answer 
to that is: There is no other line of railroad; there is no other 
line of ore-carrying boats; there is no other smelter. ‘The 


| miner of Alaska and those who are obliged to transport mining 
If they used the railroads the | 


machinery or anything else for the development of the country 
are entirely at the mercy of a single transportation monopoly, 
headed by the Alaska Syndicate. 

In 1910 copper to the extent of $230,000 was mined in Alaska. 
In 1911 it had imereased to nearly $3,000,000; in 1912 it had 
inereased to $4,904,000, and it is expected to increase or di- 
minish at the caprice or interest of the Copper Trust. Every 
dollar of all that ore was taken out by the Guggenheims and 
carried either to their Tacoma smelter or shipped to New Jersey, 
to one or the other of their smelters. No other person or cor- 
poration has mined or can mine copper in Alaska. 

The opposition to our effort to relieve Alaska from this monop- 
oly taunts us with the fact that there is but one copper mine 10 
the interior of Alaska which is producing. That is undoubtedly 
true, and the reason for it is that the great Copper Trust, te 
American Smelting & Refining Co., of which the Guggenheins 
are masters, has used all the force and brutality of the Alaska 
Syndicate and its various transportation lines to prevent any 
other mine from being opened in that country except by them- 
selves. There will not be any other copper mine opened. thee 
except by the Copper Trust, however rich and extensive ; 
copper property may be, until the Government shall take hol cS 
the situation with a strong hand and undo the monopoly ~n 
now exists there. Nowhere has monopoly so firm a hold on (Be 
undeveloped natural resources of a country as the Alasts 5 
dicate (Guggenheim Copper Trust) has upon the undeveld! 
copper resources of Alaska. ains- 

There is no power in the people of Alaska, nor by 2 Cm 
tion of small interests, to compete with the Alaska ples oe 
and its allied interests in Alaska. Unless this bill aa of 
the syndicate will continue to be supreme in the we. 
Alaska, and will continue to gather to its owners - ca ahe 
oped resources of the country at Government ee his House 
Government or the Guggenheims control Alaska? ‘hall go back 
shall refuse to pass this bill and, on the contrary, a ‘resources 
to the old system of the open door in handing out wi all belong 
of Alaska, it will be but a short time until thes : « to obtain. 
to the Alaska Syndicate, or at least all that it wishes 














There is no power in Alaska to restrain the entire monopoly of 


its resources by the Alaska Syndicate—there is none anywhere 


except in Congress itself. If you shall refuse to exercise that 
power in accordance with the highly patriotic policy announced 
in his message by President Wilson, your refusal means to aid 


the Alaska Syndicate in its campaign to further monopolize the 


resources of the Territory which the Constitution places under 

your charge as its guardian. Will you aid in its protection or 

permit monopoly to take it with your silent connivance? 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


Some of the opponents of this bill object to it on the ground 


that it establishes Government ownership-in Alaska, which 
they seem to fear more than they do Guggenheim ownership. 


Upon its face the bill authorizes the President to locate and 
eoustruct a railroad in Alaska from one of its southern harbors 
to its great interior waterways. The bill creates a mortgage 
upon the publie lands of Alaska as security for bonds to be 
issued in the sum of $35,000,000. The President is authorized 
to sell the bonds and with the proceeds obtained therefrom to 
build the railroad. The bonds are to run for a series of years 


and are to be secured, not only by the public lands of Alaska 
but upon the property of the railroad itself. It is provided 
that 50 per cent of all the sales of public land in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska shall be deposited in a sinking fund for the 
payment of the bonds when due. 

Of course, the credit of the United States stands behind the 
transaction, because the public domain in Alaska belongs to the 
United States and the expenditure is to be met from a sale of the 
lands. But that seems a better plan than to give the lands 
to a private corporation and also a monopoly in transportation. 
Substantially the bill creates a plan for mortgaging Alaska, its 
resources, and its people to secure the money with which to 
build this road, but, of course, if they fail, which they can not, 
the Government must pay. 

It will readily be seen that upon the face of the transaction 
it differs but little from the efforts heretofore made by Con- 
gress to develop other new territories. Congress appropriated 
nillions of acres of the public domain in the West and South, 
and gave them as a bonus to private corporations to enable them 
to build trunk-line railroads for the development of those terri- 
tories. There is no difference in principle between those ap- 
propriations of the public funds and public lands and the one 
under discussion, except that in this instance Congress acts 
more wisely, because it subjects the lands to be used for the 
building of the Alaska road to a mortgage upon which it pro- 
cures the money, and with that money builds the road. In the 
meantime Congress will sell these lands to our own people, and 
thus we will have the land and the Government will have the 
railroad. Under the old system Congress made millionaires out 
of impecunious speculators, like those now roosting on the 
gallery rails of this House and crying out against this bill. 

So far as the bill under discussion is concerned, there is no 
purpose in it to establish a system of Government ownership 
in Alaska or to acquire the railroads now constructed there. 
The purpose of the bill is to connect the Alaskan seaboard with 
the navigable rivers in the interior, and to build and operate 
a standard-gauge trunk line of railroad over the route. The 
bill pees that the President may either lease or operate this 
road. 


AN ALASKA NAVAL BASE. 


Under its constitutional grants of power Congress has au- 
thority to establish a naval base on any one of the great 
harbors in southern Alaska, and to erect such forts, public 
buildings, arsenals, dockyards, and other structures needed 
for the general welfare and protection of the United States. 
Under this constitutional authority Congress has the power to 
‘p)ropriate money, not only to pay for all these necessary 
public buildings and struetures, but to build a railroad in con- 
hection therewith to any coal fields where fuel may be obtained 
for the use of the Army, the Navy, or other public use. Con- 
étess has the power under these constitutional provisions to 
extend that railroad from the seaboard to the great interior 
the Waterways for the extension of trade and commerce and 

'e general welfare and development of the territery there 
owned by the United States. Under its general authority “to 
ae of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
Con territory or other property belonging to the United States” 
wae has authority to create a mortgage upon the public 
aan Alaska, and to provide for the payment of that 
for oz out of the sale of the lands, and to use the proceeds 
duestinne Lose of building the railroad in question. These 
oo ions have been determined affirmatively by the Supreme 
tae the United States so many times that it is not neces- 
(204 |< {&, futhorities, though the case of Wilson v. Shaw 
“U2 U. S., 24-38) is in point. 
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It follows that “ Government ownership,” so far as it affects 
the location and construction of the railrosd in question, is a 
constitutional power possessed by Congress. It is the duty of 
Congress to exercise its constitutional powers whenever a duty 
arises which requires it to do so. It is the duty of Congress to 
legislate in and for the development of the Territory of Alaska, 
and the time has now arrived in the development of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska when we must either have “ Goverament owner- 
ship” or “ Guggenheim ownership,” and it is now for the House 
to choose which it will take. 

Under the constitutional power to provide for the common 
defense and general welfare, to borrow money,.to maintain an 
Army and Nayy, and to perform acts necessary for the protec- 
tion of the country, Congress may, and when necessary its duty 
is, to establish a naval base on one of those great Alaskan har- 
bors. It is necessary to dc that at this :n-mert, and this bill is 
the beginning of such an establishment. 

Since the pillars of Hercules guided the first frail ‘raft from 
the Mediterranean into the Atlantic the activ~ scenes of mari- 
time civilization have taken place on the Atlantic Ocean. When 
Columbus extended their activities to the New World the 
civilized nations of the Old were gathered along the European 
shores of the Atlantic. As people in the New World increased 
in number and erected new nations there, their hardy pioneers 
crossed the great deserts to the Pacific and built cities along its 
shores. California was made a State overnight without having 
worn the swaddling clothes of a Territory. 

Trade and commerce have now gone into the Pacific; new 
lines of trade and travel have been established from our 
American shores to Yokohama, Shanghai, Hongkong, and the 
harbors of the Indian Sea. Our alliances with these Asiatic 
millions are becoming more fixed and valuable to us, and rap- 
idly the scene of the world’s activities in trade and commerce 
is changing from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Certainly the 
trade and commerce of the United States will be greater over 
the Pacific than over the Atlantic. Our trade relations with the 
Orient have so far been pleasant, agreeable, and profitable, 
but as our Nation is rapidly becoming the great maritime and 
commercial power in the Pacific we must make cautious pro- 
vision for protecting that trade and commerce from unfair 
encroachment. It is the part of wisdom and it is your consti- 
tutional duty to make provision for the protection of our coasts 
in case of war with any of our neighbors on the Pacific. Con- 
gress has already spent millions of dollars in building forts, 
arsenals, dockyards, and other defensive works upon the Pacific, 
upon the Hawaiian Islands, and at Manila. But none of these 
are of value without the Navy. We need and must have such 
a navy upon the Pacific that no enemy will dare to attack us, 
and we will therefore always be at peace. There can be no 
navy without coal, and there is no naval coal on the Pacific 
coast except in Alaska. 

In the hearings upon this bill before the Senate Committee 
ou Territories naval officers were invited to be present, and 
their testimony was taken at some length in respect to the 
quantity and quality of the coal needed. by the Pacific Fleet 
and the price to be paid therefor. This testimony was not re- 
peated in the House hearings, but will be found in full in the 
Senate hearings, beginning on page 290, where there are also 
long extracts from the testimony of the Secretary of the Navy, 
given before the House Naval Committee in February, 1912, in 
which the Secretary speaks authoritatively and officially in re- 
spect to the quality of the coal in Alaska and the quantity of 
coal needed on the Pacific coast. 

Now, I want to call attention to the fact that the rate for 
carrying ore in Alaska is fixed on the value of the ore in the 
Tacoma smelter. If you had ore on the line of this road you 
would have to transport it to Tacoma, because that is the only 
smelter that reduces copper; you would have to transport it on 
the Alaska steamship boats, and on their railroads, and finally 
they fix the value’of the ore at their own smelter. 

Mr. MANAHAN. Wherein would the building of a railroad 
break the control of their ore-carrying steamship companies? 
Granting the monopoly of the syndicate on the ore business, 
wherein would the building of the railroad alone by the Govern- 
ment break the control of that syndicate in the matter of charg- 
ing by water and charging by sméliting, and in the other re- 
spects? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Well, that is a very serious question; 
but if a railroad were built from Valdez to the copper region it 
would give the independent copper men in that country a chance 
for independent shipments. There is a new smelter in British 
Columbia. The Alaska ore could be shipped to that smelter, 
but there would have to be an independent railroad to get it 
out, and there would have to be an independent shipment on 
the sea down to the smelter. If the Government would build 
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a railroad from Valdez to that common point and afford the 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
copper people an independent outlet for their copper, there would 


Mr. WICKERSHAM, Yes. 


ee 


be plenty of boats to take the copper to where some chance of Mr. MADDEN. If the syndicate owns all of this country 
competition exists, but there is none there now. what is the use of building a railroad there, to turn wha: :. 
Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman | left over to those people who own or contro] everything ts 
yield? Mr. WICKERSHAM. The syndicate does not own all of ;hic 
The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? country. pe: 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Certainly. Mr. MADDEN. I thought the gentleman said it gid 
GARRETT of Texas. The exorbitant rates that the gen- Mr. WICKERSHAM, I said it owned everything th»: ieee 
tienen is discussing are fixed, are they, wholly in the Territory | of any known value at this time. . —_—a . 


of Alaska? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Who controls and fixes those 
rates? Have you a railrosd commission in Alaska? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No, sir; there is nothing in Alaska in 
the way of a rate-fixing body except the Alaska Syndicate 
[laughter], which controls the rates in that Territory. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Have you any authority up there 
euywhere by which that situation can be remedied? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I said a moment ago that only a year 
ago we got a writ of mandamus from the Supreme Court of the 
United States to compel the Interstate Conmmerce Commission 
to take jurisdiction. But the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has no control over water rates. That is the trouble. 

Mr. MoGUIRE of Oklzhoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mir. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Have the Interstate Com erce 
Commission taken any action or have they fixed any schedule 
of rates? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; they have fixed the rates that I 
am talking to you about. They fixed them at that rate because 
nobody objected. Nobody is in a position to object, because 
if you fight their railroad rates and ship over their reads later 
they will take it out of you on the water rates and then again 
ut the smelter. They have a chance at you in so many other 
ways where they now have a monopoly that no shipper dares to 
protest. But if we had some independent outlet from that 
country and some independent ore-carrying boats by which 
we could reach an independent smelter, our miners would have 
Some chance to secure results. Now, what does this amount 
to? It amonnts to so much that the Alaska Syndicate spent 
$24,000,000 in building a railroad to their Kennicott mines. 
Those are the greatest copper mines in the world. ‘That is a 
copper region. There are immense deposits of copper there, but 
the syndicate people have been able to get title to all portions 
of it which they wish, through the monopoly which they exer- 
cise over freight rates and the smelting of the ore. 

Mr. SCOTT. What mileage does that cover? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. One hundred and ninety-six miles on 
the railroad. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does that carry it to Chitina? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. ‘That covers the whole line from Cor- 
flova to Kennicott. A new line of 160 miles of road would cover 
the whole situation. It would be sufficient to give competition 
with the Alaska Syndicate road. That is why we want two 


Mr. MADDEN. Then there is nothing left. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. ‘The gentleman is mistaken. There is 
much left. . 
Mr, TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question: 
Mr. WICKERSHAM, Yes. : 

Mr. TOWNER. I understood the gentleman to say a momo: 
ago that you ought to have two routes, und one of those won 
be a route connecting the port of Valdez with the Co} nm 
gion. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Does the gentleman think this pil! would 
authorize the building of such a railroad? = 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. TOWNER. I should like to know where the language 
is that authorizes it. = 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It authorizes the President to loc:te 
such a route. 

Mr. TOWNER. No; it authorizes the President to locate it, 
with two objects in view, and only two. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. One to connect a port on the open sea with 
the interior, and that certainly would not be within the purview 
of this act, and the other is to reach a coal field. Those are the 
only two objects. Now, the gentleman says he would like a 
road from Valdez to the copper mines, which is not included 
within any language, that I can see. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I think it is. It is in the interior. and 
it is for the development of the interior. 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, no; the interior, as the gentleman has 
told us a dozen times, means the valleys of the Yukon and its 
tributaries und the valleys of the Koskokwim and its tribu- 
taries. That is the interior of Alaska. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; that is one interior, and I may 
have talked more of that than of the other; but I think the lan- 
guage is broad enough to cover both. 

Mr. TOWNER. When I refer to the interior of Alaska I 
| mean those valleys that contain the copper fields. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. ‘Well, it may be necessary to make an 
amendmeut if the genfleman is correct. 

Mr. TOWNER. Iam sure there would have to be an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Now, I want to call attention to this 
map of the great circle sailing route made by the Hydrographic 
Office. I call attention to the fact that it is so constructed that 
a straight line drawn on the map is the shortest line between 
two points, and I ‘make that Trish statement because the rotund- 
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railroads in the bill. We want a railroad built from Valdez out | ity of the earth would render it untrue on a Mercator’s map. 4 
to this copper region, so there may be an independent outlet for | lme drawn from Seattle to Yokohama passes through the Aleu- 


tian Islands. A line @rawn from San Francisco to Yokoham: 
and then to Hongkong, Shanghai, or Manila passes a little sout 
but substantially near it. ‘The navy yard and nava! base at 
Hawaii are 1,500 miles off the Tine. Im other words, all naval 


the copper independents. Then we want a railroad from Seward 
through the great Susitna Valley into the interior. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man whether he is familiar with the acreage of copper mines 5 
that this company owns? vessels going from Puget Sound should go by the Aleutian 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I am—only in a general way. Islands. They should take the great northern route which was 

‘ir. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. And the supposed acreage not | used by the Spaniards in the early days when they sent their 
owned by the company, but by the Government and by other | ships from Manila to Acapulco, Mexico, and sought to escape the 
persons? | freebooters which infested the more southern routes. It is the 

Mr. WICKERSHA™. ‘There was some testimony taken on | old northern route, the great circle sailing route. ; 
that subject before one of the Senate committees, and at that Now, in these great harbors in Alaska we have the finest 


time it was admitted that the Alaska Syndicate had title to | naval base in the world. We have the navy coal back of = 
3.240 acres of this copper land at Kennecott. I am told that te 
since then they have acquired title to a large area on Prince 
William Sound; and wherever a bit of copper shows up that is 
of auy value they sit right there until they get it away from the 
niin for a seng, and they usually sing the song themselves. 
B it may be asked, Why does not the miner patronize 
her line of railroad, another steamboat company, and an- 
( * smelter? The answer is, There is no other line of rail- 
revd; there is no other line of ore-carrying beats; there is no 
other smelter. Everything in the way of transportation which 
is worth having is owned by the Alaska Syndicate, and if it is 
not owned by them it is controlled by them. 
if the House would have some committee inquire into these 
matters and secure the exact facts, it would be of great benefit 
to the House, to the country, and to Alaska. 


harbors, and this Government railroad, if built from on 
the harbors back to the coal, would supply the naval base. 
Mr. MoGUIRBE of Oklahoma. Will ‘the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. ; 
Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. In ‘that connection. I under 
stood that the Secretary of the Navy ‘had recently sild rt 
this coal is not of a quality that can be used for naval purp< i 
on board ships. Does the gentleman know whether that 
true or not? taken out 


. rags some con! / 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; there was ery inefficient 


and put 
y under- 


of the Bering River coal fields—taken out in a very 
way, filled with rubbish and rock. It was sent down 


on the dock at San Franciseo or Puget Sound, and the it was 


took to Clean and use it. It was not mined by miners; 
not mined by coal men, and I believe the report on that coe 
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was against it. I¢ came from the Bering River coal fields 
and has nothing to do with the Matanuska fields. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKBRSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Was not this test made at Annapolis, 
where the most scientific tests can be made for the properties 
if coal? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I suppose it was. If the gentleman 
siys so, I have no reason to dispute it. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I will ask the gentleman if the same 
authority that he relied upon a while ago—Dr. Brooks—did 
not say, in his testimony before the Senate committee, that 
the Bering River coal fields were better than the Matanuska 
fields for steam purposes? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. He might have said that, and he might 
have been right about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to ask the gentleman if the fact that 
the coal was not mined by miners had anything to do with the 
quality of the coal? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; it might be clean or dirty coal. 

Mr. MADDEN. In making the test for coal you do not test 
the dirt. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; they tested the dirt. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I do not know about that. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do not know that I do, either. 
{Laughter.) But I am informed they did. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask if it is not 
a fact that the Secretary of the Navy stated that they used the 
washing, screening, and evaporating test at Annapolis in order 
to test this coal? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do not know; but it may be. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it not true that this coal that was taken 
out was merely surface coal? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. And was taken out by the Geological Survey 
men, or under their supervision at least? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It was surface coal. 

Mr. TOWNER. It was not mined at all; and is there not a 
very large difference between surface coal and coal taken from 
the interior of the mine? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do not know. I am not a coal miner, 
and know very litle about it, but I know it was surface coal. 

I want to say to this House on this subject that you have not 
coal enough on the Pacific coast to last your Navy for 60 days 
in case of war. If tommorrow we had a war with a foreign 
nation on the Pacific coast, within 60 days your Navy would 
have to go into a. harbor and get behind the fortifications. I 
want to say another thing. It costs you $9 a ton to ship your 
coal around from Virginia and Baltimore for the use of the 
Pacific Navy, and you ship it in foreign bottoms manned by for- 
eign seamen. You do not get the advantage of it at all in 
America. You are paying $9 a ton for shipping coal around in 
that way which yeu could get in an independent naval-base 
harbor in Alaska for about $2.50 a ton. You are not only pay- 
ing $9 a ton freight, but you are paying $3 a ton for the coal on 
board of the collier at Norfolk or Baltimore, making $11 to $12 
a ton for what coal you do get around there. You are getting 
about 250,000 tens per annum, according to the statement of 
Secretary Meyer. He also testified that in case of war you 
Would need 2,400,000 tons in a year on the Pacific coast, and 
~.400,000 tons, at $9 per ton, would be $21,600,000 that we pay 
for freight. We would almost pay for the railroad in one year 
under those cireumstances, and, besides, you would have se- 
curity for your country and a naval base that could not be at- 
tacked halfway between our ports and the Orient. [Applause. ] 

That is another reason why you owght to build a railroad in 
Alaska. It is for the benefit of your country. You could save 
almost enough out of that railroad in one year, certainly in 
10 years, in your maval coal to pay for the railroad, and as 
We people in the interior of Alaska would save a million and 
2 quarter dollars in freight per annum, you will see what an 
advantage it would be to the people of the United States, even 
if the road did not pay a profit on its running. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN, The gentleman said awhile ago that the Gue- 
— had gotten the copper. Why did they not get the coal? 
man WICKERSHAM, They did not get the coal, because 

Sident R them. 
Mr. BRYAN. When? 


bout, WICKERSHAM. In 1906, just as they had it in thelr 


— the price was practically paid and the deed de- 
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Mr. BRYAN. Then, if Roosevelt had not stopped them from 
getting the coal, Woodrow Wilson would not have been very 
much interested in establishing a naval base out there? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I am not criticising Mr. Roosevelt, for 
he did right and saved the situation in the first instance; but 
Mr. Wilson is the first influential force since that day to give 
any aid to open up the Territory of Alaska or develop it, and 
now we have sympathy and assistance not only from the ad- 
ministration, but from both sides of this House. 

Mr. FESS. That is right. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. On page 292 he said: 


Secretary Meyvzur. The Navy now consumes 160,000 tons a year on the 
Pacific coast. If the entire fleet were operating there at times after 
the canal is opened the amount will be about 300,000 tons. In time of 
war a fleet operating in the Pacific would require 200,000 tons a month. 

analysis made ef the sample recently obtained by the experts of the 
Bureau of Mines while in Alaska show that the Matanuska and Bering 
River coale are exceptionally low in ash and sulphur and very high in 
hea yalue, the British t al units In some cases running as high 
as 15,400, while the eastern coals average a little under 14,800. 

> - * t > - * 


-_— Butisr. What is the freight from Newport News to the Pacific 


coast 
Secretary Murer. From $5 to $8. 


Byen if you did not use any more on the Pacific than now, 
even if it is confined to what is used to-day, you can save a mil- 
lion and a quarter dollars per year by building this road to 
these coal fields, and in case of war it might save the fate of the 
Nation. The people of the interior would save a million and a 
quarter on freight per annum. I think it is time for the patriotic 
men of this House to get together and lay aside this talk about 
watermelons in Alaska and build this road and develop the coun- 
try. It is a storehouse of great wealth and belongs to the 
people. If you will take up and understand the situation, in- 
stead of talking about watermelons and fighting about Govern- 
ment ewnership, we will get something done in Alaska, and the 
people will thank you for it. [Applause.} 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the total tonnage hauled over the 
railroads there now per year? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The Guggenheims hauled about four 
million dollars’ worth of copper last year and about three and a 
half to four million this year. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many tons? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I can not give you any idea, but it is 
the richest copper mine in the world. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not know what the total 
tonnage hauled over the railroads is? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, It is not a leng railroad; it is only a 
short road of 196 miles. 

Mr. MADDEN. They have five railroads? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. About 500 miles in Alaska, and some 
only about 10 miles long. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does anybody know the tennage hauled on 
those railroads? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. They are not hauling anything now. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘Then they are not running successfully? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any evidence this road would run 
successfully if operated? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Because it would run into a great 
rich, new country, amd would not be under the control and 
domination of the Alaska Syndicate like these are. 

Mr. MADDEN. Are there any laws now on the statute books 
of the United States that authorize the settlement of this coun- 
try on an equitable basis? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What are they? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The homestead laws. 

Mr. MADDEN. Under what conditions are men allowed to 
homestead there? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. You are allowed to take 320 acres and 
prove up after three years, as they do in the States. 

Mr. MADDEN. What do you have to do before you are en- 
titled to the land? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. You have to live on your land and im- 
prove it, and other work has to be done, of course, 

From this testimony it appears that when the Panama Canal 
is finished and the entire Pacific Fiect is operating there it will 
need 300,000 tons of coal per annum, and it will cost substan- 
tially $8 a ton freight around the Horn or perhaps $4 a ton 
through the Panama Canal. At the lowest price there is a direct 
loss of $1,200,000 per annum on freight, upon coal for the Pa- 
cific Fleet, if brought from the Atlantic coast; but, the Secre- 
tary said, in time of war the fleet operating on the Pacific 
would require 200,000 toms per month, or 2,400,000 tons per 
annum. Upon this basis, the freight rate alone on coal from 
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the Atlantic coast through the Panama Canal would be $9,600,- 
000 per annum. Certainly these facts will make it the duty of 
Congress to provide transportation, se that if there is naval coal 
in the Territory of Alaska which can be obtained for the Pacific 
Fleet and delivered at a good naval base near the fleet it may 
be done. Not only that, but this House now has before it the 
statement of the officers of the Navy that there is not to exceed 
80 days’ supply of coal for the Pacific Fleet on the Pacifie coast. 
If to-morrow a war should occur, which God forbid, between 
this country and any other country in Pacific waters, our fleet 
would have no more coal than is necessary to enable it to get 
safely into a harbor behind fortifications for protection. All 
our unval coal is carried to the Pacific Fleet in foreign bottoms, 
iutnned by foreign sailors. Coal is contraband of war, and it 
could not be obtained from a neutral or by neutral transporta- 
tion in time of war, and we would have to depend upon our 
own resources to secure a sufficient supply in case of war. 

This is the situation on the Pacific and must continue un- 
less an Alaska railway is built to the naval coal fields in Alaska, 
for it is the only naval coal on the Pacific coast. Without coal 
n fleet is an expensive luxury in time of peace and impotent 
in time of war. We maintain our Navy now at an enormous 
expense for fuel, and for the want of a large and ready supply 
of fuel, in case of war, we might as well have no fleet. 

i‘or these reasons there is an immediate necessity to create 
a naval base in Alaska, and the railroad provided for in this 
bill is the first unit in that great establishment for the defense 
of our Pacific frontier. This railroad should be built, main- 
tained, and operated by the Government rather than by the 
Guggenheims or any other corporate influence so that it may 
be as readily used for national protection in case of need, as 
the fleet itself. 

Your attention is called to this official map entitled “‘ Great 
Circle Sailing Chart of the North Pacific Ocean.” It is so 
scientifically arranged that the shortest distance between any 
two points on the rotund earth represented by it is a straight 
line drawn between those two points on this map. 

Your attention is called to the fact that a line drawn from 
the great navy yard at Bremerton, on Puget Sound, to Yoko- 
hama, Shanghai, Hongkong, or Manila, runs through the 
Aleutian Islands. It is a fact that vessels sailing between 
San Francisco or Seattle and the Orient go and come by the 
“northern route,” as it is called, rather than by the southern 
route, via the Hawaiian Islands. The reason for taking the 
northern route is that it is much shorter in a straight line via 
the Aleutian Islands. From the Puget Sound Navy Yard to 
Yokohama it is only 4,280 miles, while it is more than 1,500 
miles farther if the vessel sails via Hawaii. There is-no coal- 
ing station on the short northern route and no place where 
a naval vessel can be repaired, victualed, or take on water 
or other supplies. Consequently in case of war there would be 
no resting place. However, the Government is establishing a 
base of supplies for just such an emergency on the Hawaiian 
Islands at Pearl Harbor, near Honolulu, where millions of 
doliars are being spent in building dry docks, wharves, and 
other structures, and in establishing a coal yard for the Navy. 
sut it is 3,000 miles from the Bremerton Navy Yard to Pearl 
Harbor, and 3,450 miles from Pearl Harbor to Yokohama, 
making 6,450 miles by that route to the Orient as against 
4,280 miles by way of the northern route, or more than 2,000 
miles greater distance to be traveled. The purpose of the Gov- 
ernment now is to save that 2,000 miles of extra travel, for 
which extra coal must be carried, and go by the northern 
route, and to do that a naval base must be established in 
Alaska. 

Secretary Meyer’s attention was called to this, and he was 
asked : 

Mr. Burter. How far is the travel out of the beaten track to obtain 
this coal in Alaska? 

Secretary Mpyrr. One hundred and eighty-four miles. 

Mr. Butter. How far would the ships have to travel? 

Secretary Meyer. The coal would have to come to the ships. It is 


cheaper for us to have the colliers bring it down than for the vessels 
to run up to Alaska. 


* ck 


+ * * e * 
Mr. Borter. What is the freight from Newport News to the Pacific 
coast ? 
Secretary Meyer. From $5 to $8. 
‘The CHAIRMAN. Some one was asking about the distance awhile ago. 
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this says that Resurrection Bay is 1,236 miles from Seattle, 1,750 
miles from San Francisco, 3,000 miles from Japan, and 390 miles north 
of the great-circle route. 

Briefly, then, in the establishment of this needed Alaskan 
naval base the first act to be done is to build the railroad 
provided for in this act. The Matanuska and Bering River 
coal mines will yield the best of their naval coal, which can be 
delivered at the naval base behind the islands fronting upon and 
protecting the great outer harbor of Prince William Sound. 
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Such other structures will be erected as dockyards, dry docks, 
buildings, and so forth, as may be necessary upon one of those 
great natural naval harbors, and with a railroad connecting the 
naval base with the naval coal fields and with the river systems 
in the interior the Navy can be certain of fuel supplies ang 
protection in case of war. This naval base will be the outpost 
between the coast of the United States and the Orient, so that 
in case of war with any Asiatic power we will have an jm. 
pregnable depot more than 1,200 miles away from our coast 
in the direction of the coast of Asia. Conceding that coal may 
be carried to the Hawaiian Islands and that a naval pase 
should be established there, it is much more necessary that one 
be established in Alaska where there are so many great natural 
advantages to justify it. 

Under the Constitution of the United States it is the duty of 
this House to establish a naval base on the Pacifie for the pro. 
tection of our country, with a railroad to the naval coal field. 
It is not “Government ownership” in the sense in which its 
opponents object to that principle, but a wise and constitutiona| 
exercise of the power with which Congress is invested, to pro- 
tect the United States in time of war and to pass laws for the 
development of trade and commerce in its Territories, 

Now, I hope the gentleman from Oklahoma will give me his 
undivided attention for a few moments, as I am going to talk 
to him about Government ownership. 

OKLAHOMA DENOUNCING GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP, 


The minority report, signed by two members of the Cominittee 
on the Territories from the great State of Oklahoma, makes the 
formal objection to this bill that it is the establishment of Goy- 
ernment ownership of railroads in Alaska. In the thirteenth 
“view” they say: 

The bill ern of its dreams means Government ownership and op- 
eration, to be followed by Government leasing and operation of resources 
and utilities, 

And in “view” No. 2 they say: 


The construction of the railroad will in no sense solve this problem, 
because we thihk we have the right to assume that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not going to launch into agriculture in Alaska, launch in 
coal mining in Alaska, launch in gold min in Alaska, launch in log- 
ging in Alaska, and we are opposed to the Federal Government being 
committed to any such scheme or propaganda. 

Of course there is nothing in the bill which justifies this flam- 
ing denunciation of Government ownership in Alaska, Upon the 
face of the bill and upon the face of all the hearings before the 
committees it was perfectly apparent that this bill was an effort 
to give Government aid to the building of a railroad in Alaska 
upon the same principle and as nearly as possible in the same 
way that it was given to other States and Territories in the 
West and South. But it is surprising to hear such a vigorous 
denunciation of Government ownership from the Representatives 
of the State of Oklahoma. That great State adopted a consti- 
tution in 1907 containing a bill of rights and constitutional pro- 
visions of the most progressive type. The right of initiative and 
referendum was reserved to the people and complete control over 
corporations, and especially over public utilities, and the con- 
stitutional right is reserved to construct and operate them. But 
its most interesting reservation to the people, in view of the 
fierce assault made upon Government ownership contained in 
the minority report, which is signed by the two Representatives 
from that progressive State, is the reservation contained in arti 
cle 2 of the constitution, being section 31 of the bill of rights. 
It reads as follows: ; 

Sec. 31. The rights of the State to engage in any occupation or busi- 
ness for public purposes shall not be denied or probibited, except that 
it shall not engage in agriculture for any other than cducational and 
scientific purposes and for the support of its penal, charitable, and edu 
cational institutions, 

Here, then, in the bill of rights, in the constitution prepared 
by the people of Oklahoma, is a reservation to the State as ove 
of the “sisterhood” of the right of “Government ownership. 
The right is reserved to the State to engage in any occupation 
or business for public purposes. The State of Oklahoma — 
“locate, construct, and operate” a railroad in aid of her devel- 
opment. The State may “launch into agriculture in Oklahoma : 
launch in coal mining in Oklahoma; launch in gold mining = 
Oklahoma; launch in legging in Oklahoma.” If the ng tl 
of Government ownership is thought to be vital to ee 
perity and welfare of the people of Oklahoma, why is aan 
clared to be “ monstrous” several times in one letter to Membe : : 
of the House? The people of Oklahoma prefer * ee . 
ownership” to Guggenheim ownership. Why do ann 
from Oklahoma try to force Guggenheim ownership on nat: 
when President Wilson and Alaska ask for Government ow 
ship? 

The gentlemen who signed the minority 
are opposed to the Federal Government being 


report declare “we 
committed to any 














What is the difference between 
cych “a scheme or propaganda ” in Oklahoma and in Alaska? 
*'\ir. DAVENPORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 


such scheme or propaganda.” 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. No. The people of Oklahoma prefer 
Coyernment ownership to Guggenheim -ownership. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVENPORT: Mr. Chairman— 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKBRSHAM. No; I do not. 

Vir. DAVENPOR®. I think the gentleman ought to do so 
when he asks that kind of a questiom 
“\r, WICKERSHAM. Alb right, I will yield for a question, 
but not for a statement. | 

\ir. DAVENPORT. The gentleman knows, as he is a member | 
of the committee, that from the time this bill was intreduced 
ny to this day not one single representative of the Guggenheims 
every raised their voice against the bill, but the representatives 
hefore the Committee om Territories sat silently by and ac 
euiesced im its report. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That is another question. We are 
talkiug about Government ownership, not Guggenheim lobbyists. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I am asking the gentleman a question, 
and thar question is, Why is he preferring Guggenheim owner- 
chip to Government ownership? I myself am opposed to it in 
everything Where there is nothing to haul and nothing te 

ir. VWICKERSHAM. What is the difference between such a 
seheme in Alaska and in Oklahoma? 

DAVENPORY. Oklahoma has net undertaken to build 


any railroads there, 
\ir. WICKERSHAM. But she has reserved the constitu. 
tion: iznt to do it. 


ir. DAVENPORT. That may be; but it does not bind all 
tlhe people and guarantee that they will advocate it when it 
I am net going to pledge myself to a scheme of this 
kind wntil there is something te be brouglit out of Alaska and 
vutil stecmships ean be arranged for from the bays down to 


eqnes: up. 


our | TS, 

WICK ERSHAM., 
ro understand what resources we have in Alaska, but 
| assure the gentleman that the Guggenhetms are not as ignor- 

{ i os the gentleman is. 


not seen) 
i seen 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Ff want to say to the gentlemen this | 
hit when he speaks of the Guggenheims he has perhaps at 
sume time in his ewreer represented the Guggenheims and has 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken about 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Well, the gentleman has met them: 
rhe CIIATRMAN,. Gentlemen should rise and address tiie | 
Chair before interrupting a Member on the floor. 


VICKERSHAM. 


I have met some of their entployees 
But when the centieman hes seen men here 
lobhying against this bill he has seen Guegenheim lobbyists. 

‘ir. DAVENPORT. Tf would like to know what Guggenheim 

pres tives the gentleman has reference to. If there are 
hington, the gentleman from Alaska should state their 
names that the Members of the House can he apprised of it. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. F will tell you who they are in such a 
Way that no mistake cam be made about it. If the gentleman 
wit cet the Senate hearings and the House hearings, taken 
the Committees on Territories, and will hunt up the fet- 
sows who appeared fighting this bill, he will have them, 
thd every one of them is a Guggenheim lobbyist. 

Mr. D\VENPORT, 1 di not know it before. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, Yeo know it now. [Laughter.] 

“t. DAVENPORT T want fo ask the gentleman whether he 
mets Members of Congress who are fighting the bill, or 
wheth rie hens other parties who testified? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, Ob, no; only those wlio testified. I 


VW 


2 
efora 





have ho reference to the gentleman at all: not at all. 

VILL PRIVATE CAPITAL BUIED A FREE ROAD IN ALASKA? 
aia | blow to the bill its opponents declare that if Con- 
— Wil refuse to pass the bill private capital will build the 
“lTords needed to develop the Territory. 
This ‘ow Ts struck in the minority report in the twelfth 
mragraph, which reads as follows: 
that pri ‘mony of the hearings before the committee on this hill show 


to comet. t” Dantes were ready and willing, and had provided the funds 

for thn 6, {04 operate railways to the coal mines; and had it not been 

Witineiee SF drawal of the coal from entry there would have been: no 

08 dintea he cont lated ‘on of the United States Government, 
ated in the Dill ore the House: 


— is said that so has already offered to build these 
an i onee ff this bill cam only be defeated. No such pro- 
Sal has ever been made except possibly as a final argument by 


The gentleman from Oklahoma does | 


They know what is up there. | 
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These 
gentlemen have not two dollars among them to rattle one 
against the other, and could not obtain money for the building 
of a railroad in Alaska except from or with the consent of the 
Guggenheims. 

Mr: DAVENPORT: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I will ask the gentleman if there is 
anything in the hearings where these parties stated that they 
had the funds to build a railroad, and later it was shown that 
they were impecunious really and do not have the necessary 


| funds? 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; and if the gentleman from Okla- 
homa had attended the meetings he would have known those 
things. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I will say to the gentleman that 
attended the meetings as much as I could, but the meetings 
were finished so quickly that I could not attend them: but 
have read the hearings, and I have them here before me now, 
and I chailenge the gentleman to show where any man pro- 
posed to build a raifroad and it was shown that he did not 
have the money and could not raise it. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, wil! the gentleman yield? 

The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr: WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. CURRY. Does the gentleman remember that during 
the hearings I asked each and every representative of every 
propesed railroad that. was before the committee who were 
behind theny? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. CURRY. Aud where they had their money? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr: CURRY. And each and every one of them said they 
were under pledge of secrecy and could not tell us, and said 
that. if they couid be relieved and released from that condition 
that existed between the attorney and the employer they would 
tell. But they have not told up to this time? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. They have not. 

Mr: CURRY. And the gentleman wil! remember that I asked 
each one, if he was not in a pesition to tell the committee, to 
give that infermation confidentially to the chairman, and that 
none of them has thus far stated to the chairman who was 
behind them and where the money is. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I remember that distinctly, and if they 
had teld. you, and told you the truth, they would have carried 
it right to the Alaska Syndicate in each instance. I know them. 
I have watelied the same fellows here for almost 10 years, 
lobbying and logrolling for the Guggenheims. There has never 
been an effort to do anything for the Territory of Alaska that 
that same bunch of pirates has not shown up here as lobbyists 
against it, not one. [Applause.] 

Mr. Ballaine in his testimony, at page 36 of the Senate hear- 
ings: om the Alaska railway bill, testified that in 1909 Mr. George 
W. Perkins, them a partner in the Mergan branch of the Alaska 
Syndicate, came to Seward to examine the Alaska Nerthern’s 
71 miles of railroad and see if it might be resuscitated. Mr. 
Ballaine testifieé about this conversation with Mr. Perkins, as 
follows: 


me 


Fe agreed with me that he should recommend favorably their taking 





up this. plan, vot alone on account of its meriis, but beeause the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., and: their friends held one-third of the stock in 
the Sovereign: Bank of Canada, which at that time was going through 
liquidation. 

The Sovereign Bank had advanced the money for the building of 
the Alaska. Novthern and owned the bends, and therefore the road 
Later in the wiater, or possibly in the spring, Mr. Perkins told me that 
the Guggenheim. brothers: had refused to give their consent to the plan 
for Morgan & (>. to. take over the financing of this project as a narrow 
gange railmoad from Seward,, threvgh the Susitna Valley, to the Tanana 
on the ground that they regarded the Tanana Valley as their field. M: 
Perkins: teid: me. at. the same time that Morgan & Co. were not prepare 
to. encourage amy railxead building in Alaska until the Governmen 
issued patents; te. coal claims then pending, I asked Mr. Perkins: ‘‘ Do 
I understand. from. this, that if I or any other individual, or any com 
peat should go to some other bank or banker to raise money tor 

ilding: a railroad fram Seward through the Susitua Valley to th 
Tanana I should: mect with the opposition of the owners of the Alaska 
Syndicate?” Ge replied: “ We could not allow a railroad to be built 
through the Susitna Valley into the Tanana. There will be no more 
railroad building in Alaska until the coal fields are opened. 


Tint’ is net denied. Copies of that testimony were sent to 
George W. Perkins from the Senate committee officially, and he 
was given an opportunity te deny that and did not do it. There 
is ne. question about the truth of it. 

This statement is not denied by Mr. Perkins or by any other 
member of the Alaska Syndieate, and undoubtedly states the 
determination of the Alaska Syndicate with respect to railroad 
building from the coast to the interior of Alaska, at least in 
what they are pleased to call “our territory.” 
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| 
some basis for the statement made in the minority report and | 


quoted above. There was a proposition made to extend the 
Alaska Northern Railway from Seward, and to that I now in- 
vite your attention. 

At page 408 of the Senate hearings upon this bill will be 
found a letter from the Alaska Northern Railway Co. by its 
attorney, directed to the Secretary of the Navy, and dated 
March 30, 1912, in which such a proposal is made. That letter 
reads as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30, 1912. 


The THE NAvy, 


Washington, D. C. 

various interviews we have had with 

with the object of devising means whereby the 
department may able to obtain at an early date, for the use of 
the Navy in the Pacific, regular supplies of high-grade Alaska coal at 
a large saving in cost, we now have the honor to state that, as soon 
as the department will.be in control of coal lands in the Matanuska 
district containing coal suitable for the Navy’s use, the Alaska North- 
ern Railway Co. will be prepared to enter into either of the following 
contracts, at the option of the department : 

A. A 10-year contract to deliver each year at the department’s de- 
pot on Resurrection Bay 400,000 tons of bituminous coal, taken from 
to be designated by your department, at actual cost plus 10 per 
cent, the maximum total] cost to the department not to exceed $5.50 
per ton, delivery to begin, under penalty, on or before December 31, 
Os 

B. A 10-year contract to deliver each year at the department's depot 
on Resurrection Bay 400,000 tons of bituminous coal, taken from seams 
to be designated by your department, at actual cost plus 10 per cent, 
the maximum total cost to the department not to exceed $4.50 per ton, 
delivery to begin, under penalty, on or before December 31, 1913, 


CONTRACT B. 


Contract B to be conditioned upon the passage, at this session of 
Congress, of an act guaranteeing principal and interest of 50-year 3 
per cent bonds of the railway company to the extent of $7,000,000, 
such bonds to be a first lien on the main line of the railway company 
from Resurrection Bay to the coal fields, with branches, spurs, uip- 
ment, ete., all representing an approximate cost value of at least 
$11,000,000. In the mortgage securing these bonds the Government 
would be given full protection, both for its liability under the guaranty 
and for the due fulfillment by the company of its contract with the de- 
partment; and out of any moneys due to the company under its con- 
tract, the department would be entitled to pay each year, direct to 
the trustees oan the bondholders, a sum sufficient to provide not only 
for the annual! interest charge, but also for a sufficient contribution to 
a sinking fund to provide for the payment in full of the bonds at 
maturity. Our only reason for any reference here to a guaranty of 
bonds is that with such guaranty the company would be put in posi- 
tion to furnish coal to the department at $1 per ton less than would 
otherwise be the case; and unless we are able to obtain such guaranty 
from Congress it would not be possible to enter into a contract at a 
lower rate, 


SECRETARY OF 


Referring te 
of your department, 


Sik 


officials 


be 


COMPARISON OF CONTRACTS A AND B. 

Under contract A the department would save approximately $1,000,- 
000 per annum, as compared with the present cost of taking 400,000 
tons of coal from the Atlantic coast. Under contract B this saving 
would be increased by $400,000 per annum, or $120,000 more than the 
total annual liability for both interest and sinking-fund payments on 
the company’s bonds. the total saving to the department being about 
$1,400,000 per annum, while the present annual coal appropriation is 
$4,000,000 for the entire Navy. 

ADVANTAGE TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


The saving as shown above would result in time of peace; in the 
event of war, in which the fleet in the Pacific should play an active 
part and the coal consumption be correspondingly increased, the finan- 
cial saving would be several times as great. In addition to any sav- 
ing in money, the Navy would be in a position to obtain, both in peace 
and in war, uninterrupted supplies of the highest grade steaming coal, 
delivered by land in an impregnable harbor, occupying an ideal strategic 
position in the north Pacific. Having regard to the efficiency of e 
fleet in the Pacific and the safety of the country, the value of such a 
position can not be measured in money. 


POLICY OF GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


The Secretary of the Interior has publicly advocated the purchase 
of the property of the Alaska Northern Railway Co. by the Govern- 
ment, and has asked us on what basis we can meet his views. We 
have stated to him that we are willing to sell at what, having regard 
to ali the circumstances and considerations, may be consider a fair 
and equitable price. At present, however, the Government has no 
legal authority to carry out such a policy, and it is uncertain if and 
when Congress will give such authority. Having regard to interest 
charges, deterioration of property, etc., the company can not resign 
itself to inaction until the question of Government ownership as op- 
posed to private ownership is determined, and it desires to proceed at 
once with construction. If, howeyer, the Government should within 
a reasonable time be able to carry out the policy enunciated by the 
Secretary of the Interior, the compkny will still be willing to sell on 
the understanding set out above, making no addition to whatever price 
might be payable now beyond the actual cost of further construction 
with interest; and in consideration of the coal contract with your 
department the company would now enter into a binding agreement 
to make such sale to the Government. In this way any construction 
now undertaken by the comeaer will be of great assistance to the policy 
of the Secretary of the Interior, inasmuch as access to coal for the 
Navy. as well as the beginning of the general development of the 
interior of Alaska, will be possible at a much earlier date than would 
otherwise be the case, 

LEGAL POINTS. 
inclose a memorandum dealing with the law points involved. 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 


We shall be glad at any time to meet you or any of the officials of 
the department to discuss any point on which you desire information, 
and in the meantime we submit these proposals for your valuable con- 


We 
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sideration and such action as you may deem appropriate in furtherance 


of their object. 
Very respectfully, 
ALASKA NORTHERN RAILway (‘o. 
By Geo. H. Patrick, Its Attorney, ” 

The attention of the House is directed to the fact that here 
is a proposition by this company to extend the Alaska Northern 
Railroad to the Matanuska coal fields, and no farther. This 
extension is to be based upon a monopoly contract to be given 
by the Government of the United States to that company for 
mining and transporting 400,000 tons of coal from the Mata. 
nuska field to the Government bunkers in Seward at $5.50 per 
ton. As an option, the second contract proposed was for the 
mining and delivery of 400,000 tons of coal at $4.50 per ton, but 
this contract was to be conditional upon Congress passing ay 
act guaranteeing the principal and interest on 50-year 3 per 
cent bonds of the company to the extent of $7,000,000, such 
lien to be a first lien upon the main line of the railroad going 
from Resurrection Bay to the coal fields. The proposition they 
sets out in glowing terms how it would be possible, at either 
o- these rates, for the Government, without assuming any great 
liability, to save enormous sums in the delivery of naval coal to 
it~ bunkers on Resurrection Bay. 

Let the House note that this proposition, which seems to 
meet with the definite approval of the minority report, was to 
give this Alaska Syndicate Corporation a monopoly for 10 years 
upon mining and carrying the coal for the Government for 
nival purposes to the port of Seward at an enormous price. 

Now, that was the only proposition ever made by anybody 
who had any money behind them to build a railroad into the 
interior of Alaska, and that was the proposition that was 
approved by the minority of this committee in the language I 
have read. It is the only proposition anywhere in the record, 
and it is an infamous proposition on its face. [Applause.] 

I wish I had the opportunity to tell you more about it, but I 
have exceeded the patience of the House ard I must hasten on. 
When they heard that sort of a proposition offered to create a 
monopoly in the Guggenheims again, the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Secretary of the Interior both turned it down cold and 
it never got any further. And that is the effort, and the only 
effort, that was every offered to open the interior of Alaska by 
the building of a railroad by private parties. It was simply 
another bright scheme on the part of the Alaska Syndicate to 
get its Alaska Northern Railway resuscitated by the United 
States, its losses returned, and a monopoly of Matanuska coal 
on a ten-year plan. It was, of course, refused consideration by 
Secretary Fisher. 

Paymaster John 8. Higgins, of the United States Navy, was 
before the Senate Committee on Territories, and his testimony 
will be found in full in the Senate hearings beginning at pagt 
569. In his testimony he testified that the naval coal delivered 
at either Norfolk or Baltimore from the Virginia fields cost 
about $1.40 per ton for transportation, and that the coal was 
delivered upon the colliers at Norfolk at $2 per ton, including 
the price of mining and transportation. The distance is about 
the same as that from the Matanuska fields to Seward. The 
price demanded by the Alaska Syndicate Railroad from the 
Matanuska field is 50 per cent higher than the Virginia rate, 
for the lowest price, and almost 100 per cent higher for the 
higher rate. The lower price demanded by the Alaska Syndi- 
cate in its proposal to the Secretary of the Navy depended upon 
the guaranty of $7,000,000 of Alaska Northern Railway bonds, 
while the higher price of $5.50 is $2 per ton more than the Vir 
ginia price. : 

There is more to this proposition of the Alaska Northern Rail- 
way. It is proposed to sell its railroad to the Government, and 
there are pages following this interesting letter devoted to per- 
suading the Secretary of the Navy and the chairman of the 
Naval Committee of this House that it would be a great _— 
for the Government of the United States to purchase . 
Alaska Northern Railway and complete it to the coal fields. 
On page 411 of the Senate hearings is a long argument ” 
this proposition addressed to the chairman of the House Navi 
Committee. 

The proposal by which this syndicate railroad in ‘ined 
to secure $7,000,000 worth of Government guaranty was ms ae 
by the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of the In tty 
Thereupon the officers of the Alaska Northern became vio . a 
opposed to Government ownership, and they have ee of 
active lobbyists, both before the committees of both — aoe 
Congress and around the corridors in the effort to de fea te 
bill now before the House. If Government ownership a 4 to 
est when they proposed in their letter to sell their a ion 
the Government, it is honest now, as a principle. pe iy of 
their effort to procure Congress to give them monop? 


disguise was 
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traffic, the control of the naval coal fields, and immense profits 
in the way of a Government guaranty upon the Morgan- 
sovereign Bank Railway can not be defended upon any honest 
ry vd. 

or rhis is the proposal, and the only one ever made by anyone 
speaking definitely or in a businesslike way, to build a privately 
owned railway for the development of Alaska, and it is the 
proposal which the minority report approves as justifying the 
Government to surrender its Matanuska naval coal field to the 
Alaska Syndicate monopoly. But notice that this proposal did 
not offer to build beyond the Matanuska coal fields. The reason 
for that was disclosed by George W. Perkins in his conversation 
with Ballaine, The Tanana Valley is claimed by the Alaska 
syndicate as the territory of the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railway, and it did not intend and does not now intend to let 
any other railroad be built from Seward through the great 
Susitna Valley to the Tanana by private capital or otherwise. 
it is an invasion of their territory. 

The Guggenheim branch of the Alaska Syndicate, which has 
control under its contraet with the Morgans of the exploitation 
of Alaska, refused, and always has refused, to permit any rail- 
road to be built to the Tanana country which does not connect 
with their line at Chitina. They have prevented the construc- 
ition of every railroad attempted to be built from the coast near 
their territory to the interior, and they intend to continue to 
do so without it is constructed as an extension of their Copper 
River & Northwestern Road. They would agree, of course, to 
the building of a coal road from Seward to the Matanuska coal 
fields, as proposed by the Alaska Northern in its letter to the 
Secretary of the Navy, first, because it gave them a monopoly 
of Matanuska coal mining and transportation; second, it gave 
them a monopoly contract with the Government of the United 
States for 10 years for furnishing naval coal from this field; 
and, third, it gave them assurance doubly sure that there would 
be no road from Seward to the Tanana Valley into what they 
call their territory. 

But the minority report is wrong when it asserts that there 
ever was any offer from responsible financial interests with 
ability to construct an independent line of‘railroad for the de- 
velopment of the Tanana Valley from Seward or Valdez or 
from any other harbor. All the evidence is against them on that 
proposition. If the two ge.tlemen who signed that report had 
attended the meetings of the Senate and the House Committee 
on Territories and had heard and understood the evidence, they 
would not have made such an unwarranted statement in their 
“minority views.” 
























OKLAHOMA YV, ALASKA-—-A SELFISH OBJECTION. 


The fourth objection made by the minority report is a selfish 
ove. The minority report declares they are opposed to the pas- 
sige of the bill under consideration because there are but 35,000 
white people in Alaska and because the appropriation and bond 
issue provided for in the bill is more than $1,000 for each and 
every white person living there. They declare this sum to be 
out of proportion to the Federal aid granted to other sections 
of the United States for waterways, docks, good roads, rural 
routes, parcel post, and other internal improvements. 

Of course, Alaska has more than 35,000 white inhabitants; 
bat let us assume that number. The bill proposes to appro- 
priate $35,000,000 for the building of a railroad in Alaska. It 
's not to be assumed, however, that that is to be the end of pop- 
ation in Alaska. The Panama Canal has cost nearly $400,000,- 
‘), and there were but 6,500 white people in the Canal Zone at 
the time it was begun; but the canal was not built for the few 
people who then resided there, but for the benefit of commerce 
ind trade and the welfare and protection of the whole United 
States. And so it is in Alaska. It is also true with respect to 
this Alaskan population that since the purchase of Alaska in 
IST they have produced more than $525,000,000 out of Alaskan 
lisheries and mines, and the end is not yet. 

[In 1912 Alaska produced $40,354,178 in gold, copper, fish, and 
firs, or more than $1,000 for each white man, woman, and 
- in the Territory. The trade and commerce that year was 

-,/41,060, or more than $1,130 for each of the 64,356 popula- 
tion, including Indians and Eskimo, and more than $2,258 for 
7 ach white person residing there. A popuiation which produces 
*-<0S per annum in actual wealth per capita each and every 
year us a beginning may well ask the Government to make an 
‘Ppropriation of $1,000 per capita once in a century, especially 
" hen the Government retains. the ownership of the investment 
and is merely aiding in the general purposes for which govern- 
ment is organized, 


ine minority report complains that such an appropriation for 


Alain a to the “ sisterhood of States,” and declares that 


setting more than her share. Let us see how this 








argument would apply to Oklahoma. In 1863 Congress passed 
an act making a grant of public lands in Kansas to the Leaven- 
worth, Lawrence & Galveston Railway Co. (12 Stat. L., 772) 
and for the southern branch of the Union Pacific, which became 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. In 1866 Congress passed an act 
making a land grant for the Atlantic & Pacific Railway Co. (14 
Stat. L., 292). 


These grants applied in Kansas, Missouri, and New Mexico, 


and under these grants the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the St. Louis & San Fran- 
‘cisco trunk lines of railway were built through what is now 
Oklahoma. Upon an inspection of the census for 1870 one is 
surprised to find that neither Oklahoma nor Indian Territory 
are mentioned officially. ‘There was no population officially ac- 
knowledged in what is now Oklahoma at that time, but in a foot- 
note we discover that there were 2,409 white persons somewhere 
within its area. In short, when Congress passed these land- 
grant acts under which Oklahoma secured three trunk-line rail- 
ways to be built across her territory she had no white popula- 
tion—not even 35,000, as “ dinky” as that may seem to them now. 
Not only that, but Oklahoma got these first trunk-line Govern- 
ment railroads at the expense of her neighbors—at the expense 
of that “ sisterhood "’ whose rights are now so jealously guarded 
by her Representatives. The Oklahoma railroads were built out 
of land grants given out of the lands of the surrounding States— 
Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, and New Mexico gave their lands 
to the building not only of the roads within their own territory, 
but to build the connecting lines across Oklahoma. Oklahoma 
never lost a foot of her land in aid of the development of her 
own railroads. Her neighbors built her early trunk-line rail- 
roads for her, and now she objects to her more distant neighbors 
building their own road out of their own resources. When 
these early roads were thus provided for by the United States 
aid and public lands Oklahoma had no white population, not 
even one-twentieth part of what Alaska has before it secures 
even first aid. 


When the Northern Pacific Railroad land grant was made 


July 2, 1864, there was a very small population in all the great 
territory along its route. In 1870, six years after Congress 
created the grant, Dakota had only 14,181 population, Montana 
20,945, Idaho 14,999, and the Territory of Washington 23,955, 


making a total of only 73,730, against a total population in 
Alaska in 1910 of 64,356. The Atlantic and Pacific land grant 
was made by Congress on July 27, 1866. By the census of 1870, 
four years later, the population of Arizona was 9,658, and al! 
Indian Territory and the present State of Oklahoma had but 
2,409. What, argument there is in this matter of population is 
greatly in favor of the Territory of Alaska, and Oklahema’s 
Representatives ought to be ashamed to advance it in opposition 
to the development of Alaska. 


The minority report also complains that the “sisterhood of 


States” is going to be cruelly treated if a railroad is built in 
Alaska. Not only were all the early railroads built across 
the State of Oklahoma at the expense of her neighboring 
“ sisters,” but no State in the Union has been so richly endowed 
out of the public funds and public lands as the State of Okla- 
homa. Under her organic act she has been given sections 15, 


16, 33, and 36 in every township, or one-ninth of her whole 


area, for the maintenance of her schools and other public 


institutions. For certain of those lands lost to them by 
Indian settlements she was given $5,000,000 out of the United 
States Treasury by the organic act creating the State. Min- 
eral and oil lands were granted to her. Aside from these 
specific sections of land, the organic act creating the State 
of Oklahoma gave to the State more than a million acres of pub- 
lic land for the support of her universities and normal schools. 
A recent Oklahoma publication declared that the lands given 
to Oklahoma by the United States for the support of her 
State institutions are of the value of $50,000,000, and I hope 
they are. Oklahoma is a great State; she has a great and 
progressive people, but they ought not to forget so quickly what 
the “sisterhood” did for them in their efforts to secure early 
railroad aid and later development from the public funds. 
They ought—and would if consulted—to do as they were so 
generously done by. Nothing can be more unfair to the “ sis- 
terhood of States,” which the minority report seems so anxious 
to protect, than an objection which prevents the people of 
Alaska from having relief from Guggenheim domination. 

The bill before the House does not assume to locate any 
route for the railroad authorized to be built; that matter is 
left entirely to the President of the United States. No restraint 
is put upon the President in this respect by the bill, and any 
location made under the bill must be made in the name of the 
President and by his authority. This bill was prepared with a 
view of placing the responsibility entirely with the President, 
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so that might be assurance of the highest integrity in the 
location and construction of the railroad if the bill shall pass: 
POPULATION. 





There is another small matter which is not a very serious 
one, and yet it seems to have appealed strongly to some gen- 
tlemen. It is that Alaska has only 64,884 people, md that 
there are only 35,000 white people in the Territory—that 
here is a preposition to appropriate $35,000,000—$1,000 for 
every white man, woman, and child in the Territory in the 
way of building a railroad there. Well, what of it? Sup- 
pose there are only 35,000 white people in that Territory and 
an appropriation is made of $35,000,000. It is for the building 
of a great railroad, for developing one of the greatest unde- 


veloped territeries in the world, a Territory 99 per cent of which 
belongs to Congress as the trustee of the people. It is Govern- 
ment land, it is publie demain, and it is under your control, and 
it is for you to develop it. It is now being monopolized by the 
Guggenheims, and I am appealing to you to take it away from 
them and develop it for the peeple. It does not make any dif- 
ference whether we have 35,000 people or only 3,500 people. 
| Applause.] There were only 6,500 people in the Panama Canal 
Zone when we began spending 400,000,000 to build a canal 
but nobedy theught of objecting to it on that ground, 
because the canal was being built for the benefit of the whole 
This railread ought to be built 


there, 


people. for the benefit of the 
whole people of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDY. How many people were there im Alaska when 
we paid $7,200,000 for it? 


' 


WICKERSHAM. When we purchased Alaska and 
$7.200.008 for it there were not 10 of our people there, and 


gave 
only 


perhaps 1,000 Russians. I do not think that objection is a seri- 
ow: matter, but if it is let us stand Oklahoma up again as 
standard. [Laughter.] In 1862 this House passed a bill giving 


a land grant for a railread aeress what is now Oklahoma, then 
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called the Indian Territery. Between that date and 1866 two 
more bills were passed for building railroads across the Indian 
Territory, that part which is now Oklahoma. For information | 
I examined the census of 1870 and could not find any report on 
the Indian Yerritory, or Oklahoma, either. I learned subse- 


quently that it was because there were no white people in the 





country, but only Indians not taxed. So that in 1870. after 
three land nt bills had passed Congress which resulted in 
the buildi up of that great progressive State, there were 
less th 400 people in that region, and they were cattle 
rustiers from Kansas, Arkansas, and Texas. [Laughter.] 

So if there is anything in this 35,000 preposition there ought 
never to have been any railroad grants made for reads in Okla- 
hom: Not only that—that is only half the Oklahoma story. 
I is an official map showing the lecations and areas of land | - 
grants made by Congress for western and southern roads. You 
THY irch the recerds and you will not find that Oklahoma 
t gave wp a foot of her land for building railroads across 
her area. Look at this map and the location of the land grants 
ind you will see they run to the Oklahoma line and there 
they stop. Oklahoma got all of her railroads in those early 
days witheut giving up any of her land. The railroad land 
grants in Kansas, Misseuri, Arkansas, and New Mexico. built 
the first railroads acress Oklahoma, and she never gave up & 
foot of her land. And yet you stand here and object to us 
having the benvefit of our lands in Alaske that we want to mort- 
geze and which we are willing to put up to build our own reads. 


Mr. DAVENPORT. 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. 
ir. DAVENPORT. 


Ferritery 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Yes. 
I want to say that that part of the Indian 
now embraced in Oklahoma was an Indian country. 





| 576-578 in the Senate hearings on this bill. 


ir. WICKERSHAM. That is what I said. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. And they could not give land grants to 
railroads anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Certainly: but Alaska is not Indian 


country and has.35,000 white settlers. When the Northern Pacifie 
land grant was made in iS8d4 ne consideration was given to the 
questien of population. If population had been considered there 
would have been no land grant and no Northern Pacific. Its grant 
Wis not based on a pepulation scheme us now suggested. On 
the contrary, the gromts for the building of the Nerthern Pacifie 
and the early roads across Oklahoma were given to help build 
up the waste places. The grants were made to assist in an un- 
developed country, and the Congress did not wait until the peo- 
ple had done all the work befereit assisted And it is assistance 
of that kind that we want in Alaska. We want help to build up 
the country and to protect it from monopoly. Gentlemen talk 


about a “ prairie schooner” anda “eowbey existence” im Alaska, 
as if somebody could go to Alaska in a “prairie schooner” and 
be a 


“ cowboy.” [Laughter.] The gentleman frem Oklahoma 


|; and is not imcreasing rapidly. 
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did not go to Oklahoma in a prairie schooner; he went in 3 Py)}). 
man palace car, upon 2 railroad built at the expense of tio < 
rounding States. [Laugchter.] : 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I want to say to the gentleman tha} I 
went to Oklahoma as a farm laborer. [Applause.} [ rode j) 
railroad train in the smoker, as my friend) did to Alsi 
the reason why was we were both broke. [Laughter. | 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. There are these who know the +>), 
of the undeveleped resources of Alaska, though few of the) . 
in Congress, Congress is the trustee for this tremendous «>. 
house and ought te have the most intimate knowledec 


Ur. 


f its 


value. A trustee of an express constitutional trust oug))t 1) ¢ ¢, 
permit the trust estate te be wasted, squandered, or acquire) py 
any other interest to the great loss of those whom he repre<epts 
It is quite possible that if an individwal gave as little a: tion 
to his guardianship ef a trust estate he would be compe!|o. to 


pay the less out of his private fortune. 
Population is of value to a territory. Herewith is a state nt 
of the population of Alaska aecording to the last census. 4 fi, 


which follows a table shewing the percentage of increase jy ¢)) 
white population in Alaska from 1880 to 1910: 


Population of Alaska by judicial districts, 1910. 


























ki 8 | a Satter, mackie elt Alda 15. 216 
Beven® padicdad Goatees co ee 12. 951 
Third judicial distriet___--.-------~ Se... 2), OTS 
Fourth judicial. district__...__............ SSE i. TH 
Wetal uk sk a eee ce 6G 6 
Population of Alaska, 1900-1910. 
—— — a i j — ‘ ——_ — 
Class | 1909 1910 | Decrea rn 
TRING. . 5. ss ncdenedndiona-panenealil 90,498 |, 36,347 |... $54 
ee 29, 535 | 125,381 | 4, 30 
POS « Sabesécctdiddactssptcimasscceb eran 168 ee! ' 
i ri side cb bits: - Stet s RT AEE 2 3, 116 1, 209 | 1, 907 
NN haat « Shc tenur +b bbe dheeea ceo 279 nese... ‘ 
OO EONS | Dl tiinines'on. I 
Dateless ick si csintie ds . abies | 63,592 64, 356 }....... 704 
. | 
1 Ineludes persons of mixed parentage: that is, of native Indiar and jan or 
other parentage, as foliows: 1900, 2,497; 1910, 3,887. 
Per cent of increase in white population in Alaska. 
1889 1890 1900 191 
so inacinatiaiaibieeatedel r je ™ 
Bete ic . LOS. cs ke eee | $3,423] 32,052) 43,592 64,355 
WG vsnhbcescss  Jésktao wien dead } 2,185 | 6, 121 30, 493 i 
Pereuns Wee: *s. oe ee 6.5 19.1 | 


Congress will notice that the pepulation of Alaska is swall 
The want of resources in the 
Territory of Alaska has nothing to do with this smal! popuia- 
tion or its slow increase. The whole difficulty in the way of 
a large increase in the population is due te transportation. 
The western Provinces. ef Canada—aAlberta, Saskatclawan, 
Manitoba—haxe taken thousands ef hardy immigrants of the 
United States because they have railreads to carry these peo- 
ple, their household goods, and. live steck to farms i those 
northern. regions. Given the same transportation facilities in 
Alaska, and the population of the Susitna and Tanana \alleys 
will increase very rapidly. 
THB PRIZE—ALASKA’S. VALUE. : 
A copy of the last report of the collector of customs of 
Alaska, dated January 31, 1993, will be found in fe!! 2! 
The report begs: 


f Alaska 


nages 


A'though there was no material increase in the populati m of on 
during the calendar year 1912, the commerce of the Territor ead 
all former records im almost every particular. The total trade, ¥ on 
at $72,741,060, is 27 per cent higher than that for any previous o\ 
The balance of trade im favor of Alaska is the largest = an han 
amounting to almost $20,000,000. Gold, which until recent _— 
constituted the bulk of the Territory’s export, though greater total 
the two previous years, was 50 cent less in yalue than ia ened 
of er Alaskan weBuee sh oe etherwise pr oi ved 
excee’ the single item salmon, can 2 een sho. United 

For the first time beth the shi of merchandise from the Unit 


pments £94) (100,000 
States and from Alaska to the United States passed th« aes oe 
mark. ‘The shipments to southeastern Alaska show an cn enres 


eveage and are more than double those of any one of the other 


divisions, This increase was rincipells e to. the establis! ae 
oo. or salmon caaeser ti threaghatt t division and the extensiy 
development of mining properties in the Juneau district. aaa ie 

This report shows that for the year 1912 the Pe states 
Alaska purehased from the merchants of the eee ( vnited 
nearly $22,000,000 worth of merchandise and sent to the © os 
States nearly $25,000,000 worth of merchandise and more 
$16,000,000 in Alaskan gold. — 
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THER PRODUCTION OF FISHERIES AND MINING IN ALASKA. 

‘phe production of the fisheries and mining of Alaska for the 
vear 1912 amounted to $40,354,178. To those who hesitate to 
vive assistance to Alaska because she can not raise watermelons 
I cuggest that $40,000,000 worth of fish and gold is as good a 
crop 2S any State can raise. 

vhe Tanana interior of Alaska is criticized because of its 
supposed want of value, yet the customs report shows that 
sx 117.459 worth of gold was produced in that division during 
i912, being more than one-half of the total output of gold for 
the ‘Territory. When we shall get a railroad to the Tanana 
country it will be one of the greatest gold-producing territories 


you will be surprised when you learn that since 1867 the pro- 
duction of Alaska amounts to $525,685,327. 

Mr. MADDEN. But that has not gone into the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; but it went into the pockets of 
the people of the United States, which is a great deal better 
place for it. 

Herewith is a balance sheet of the production of Alaska upon 
one side and the total cash disbursements of the United States 
upon the other: 


Balance sheet—United States in account with Alaska, i867 to 1913, 
inclusive. 















































Dr. Cr. 

in America, ‘There are immense areas of low-grade ground $$$. 

Jyich can not now be worked, but which will then employ a Total cash 
hero force of men and machinery. Production. Dollars. disbursement. Dollars. 
The customs report shows that in 1912, 22,712 persons came i tila ides AR I hic Bits 
into Alaska, but it also shows that 21,877 departed from the : a ae 7,200, 000. 00 
rerritory. I mention this fact to show that there is a very Mold Pak isnentadin dng 228, 512, 471. 00 ‘Treasury, 1867-1913,...| 27) 795, 525. 92 
arge movement of population in Alaska, and that as soon as Silver. ........-+++0-- 2, 037, 280.00 | Post Office, 1867-1913..} 6, 564, 642. 90 
‘here is a transportation route to the interior much of this COpper.....+-----+00-- 16, 074, 625. 00 — 


movement will use it. 

Of the $21,992,761 worth of merchandise purchased from 
merchants of the United States in 1912, $3,732,914 went into 
the Tanana country, or about one-fifth of the whole imports. 
yhis freight paid on an average $125 per ton. If the rate 
had been reasonable, the merehants of the United States would 
have sold more than double that amount of merchandise to the 
interior. 

I think Oklahoma is a grand and a great State, but I do beg 
ier Representatives to give us a fair deal in Alaska and let 
us get out from under the domination of the Guggenheims. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I will say to the gentleman that I will 
vote with him-—— 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Thank you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Wait a moment—for the purpose of 
giving to the Territory of Alaska any reasonable help for its 
institutions, educational and otherwise, that he may think is 
proper and right. I am not standing in the way of the Guggen- 
heims. Let the gentleman present the facts and not refer to 
the Gugzenheims and we will get through with this discussion. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I expect it irritates the gentleman 
somewhat, but I have been relating the facts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Not at all. I never represented them, 
ind I never tried to represent them. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. And I surely am not representing 
them now. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I know the gentleman is not. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. All that gentlemen need to do is to get 
the report of the collector of customs for 1912 and see what the 
‘commerce of Alaska amounts to. The United States maintains 
1 fleet and a large force on the Pacific to keep an open door with 
China, and yet the trade in Alaska is within a million dollars 
f the total trade with China. The trade with Alaska is 
greater than the trade the United States has with 20 or 30 of 
the great countries in the world. People are not acquainted 
with the great resources of Alaska and the immense amount of 
merchandise that your merchants sell to it in the way of ma- 
‘hinery, dry goods, and other merchandise. You are not ac- 
jutinted with the fact that you get $20,000,000 of gold out of 
the country every year and from seventeen to twenty millions 
of dollars’ worth of fish. We ship fish from Alaska now to Bos- 
ton. We compete with the Banks, and we ship better fish into 
Boston than they ever got from the Banks. Alaska is one of 
the richest regions in the world, And the Guggenheims are not 
ignorant; they knew it; and they are getting control of its re- 
Seats because they are lying around loose and they are valu- 
aoe, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman explain to the commit- 
tee how the gold and fish are dispatched from the interior of 
Alaska to the United States? ; 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gold is dispatched from the in- 
terior of Alaska over this line from Fairbanks and over the 
Copper River road to the States, The fish is canned on the 
Coast and not in the interior. We pay so much greater prices 
for teat in the interior than you have to pay here that you 
would be amazed if you knew what the situation is, and yet 
We can not get the fresh fish from the coast, which we could get 
‘ery cheap if we had a railroad. 
aed nal put into the Recorp a balance sheet showing on the 
Gent side the production in Alaska of gold, silver, copper, 
5 teow marble, tin, and coal, and its fur and fishery products, 
, bn ‘lso a statement showing the total amount of cash receipts 

‘at we have paid to the Government of the United States, and 





Aquatic furs, except | 12,616, 937.00 


seal. 
Furs of Jand animals..| 9,537, 081.00 
Walrus products. ..... 368, 053. 00 Smeal 
Whalebone........... 1, 707, 410. 00 SD 
Fishery products...... 182, 569, 625. 09 
Totalcash receipts........ 18, 588, 278, 72 To balance due Alaska 





Gypsum....... ee 647, 345. 00 
Marble. .... m7 555, 443. 00 / 
iiivaswue as 88, 062. 00 
Gis anndevscanscceree 340, 189. 00 
Sea and fur products: 
Fur-seal skins. ........ 52, 042, 528. 00 


41, 560, 168, 82 
.| 484, 125, 158. 90 
1 


525, 685, 327. 72 | 525, 685, 327. 72 








On the debit side of this balance sheet is a complete state- 
ment of the total amount of gold, copper, sea and fur products, 
and all the production of the Territory of Alaska from 1867 to 
1913, inclusive; there is also an item showing the total cash 
received by the United States from the Territory of Alaska 
in the way of customs duty, payment for lands, taxes upon seal 
skins, etc., and items of receipts by the Government from 
Alaskan resources. On the other side is the amount which 
we paid Russia for the purchase price of this Territory, to- 
gether with the appropriations expended through the Treasury 
and Post Office in maintaining government there from 1867 to 
1913. The total expenditures of the United States in Alaska 
to the end of 1913 are only $41,560,168.82, while the Govern- 
ment has received from Alaska $18,588,278.72, leaving a balance 
against Alaska, including its purchase price, of about $23,000,- 
000. But this small balance against Alaska is overwhelmed by 
the production of the Territory, which gives a total balance due 
to Alaska of $484,125,158.90. This shows the immense value of 
the Territory, because it is an actual demonstration of the 
amount of its production to date. We have not begun to de- 
velop the latent resources of this great Territory, although it 
has returned almost $10,000,000 per annum profit since the pur- 
chase in 1867. Congress is not aware how valuable this great 
estate is, but the Guggenheims are well informed. The Alaska 
Syndicate has not expended $20,000,000 in building a railroad 
in Alaska, more millions in purchasing steamboat lines, other 
millions in other developments, and other large sums in the 
accumulation of information about every little detail known 
of its natural resources without a purpose. The Alaska Syndi- 
eate knows that its resources are unprotected and that these 
immense values lie there to be taken by him who has the cour- 
age, the money, and the power to take them. It has already 
secured tremendous values of this undeveloped wealth of the 
people, and is securing a monopoly upon the remainder. It 
is not ignorant; it is not a pessimist; it knows; it acts upon 
knowledge acquired after the most patient research. ‘The 
Alaska Syndicate knows that the strong bond of contro! is 
transportation. It realizes that with a monopoly of the trans- 
portation under its control, it will control all other resources. 

With the transportation in their hands, the Alaska syndicate 
has no fear of any law which Congress is likely to pass. The 
prize in this great warfare is the wealth of Alaska, and it is to 
be acquired through monopoly and transportation. It is the 
duty of Congress to prevent monopoly and to secure the welfare 
of the people in that Territory through an independent line of 
transportation. 

It is easy to get exact statistics of the value of the produc- 
tions of Alaska, but it is not so easy to give the House a definite 
understanding of the value of the undeveloped resources of the 
Territory. One of the greatest of these is coal. I now exhibit 
to the House a large photograph of the Nenana coal measures 
as they actually appear in a state of nature near the mouth of 
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Lignite Creek, a branch of the Nenana River, some 50 miles 
southwest from the city of Fairbanks. This immense ignite 
bed is a valuable coal supply for the interior of Alaska, though 
we have not been able to touch a pound of it for many years. 

On the opposite side of this picture of this Nenana coal 
measure is a map prepared by Dr. Brooks, of the Geological 
Survey. It shows the known area of coal-bearing measures in 
the Territory of Alaska. About one-fifth of this territory has 
been surveyed, according to the geological plan. On the same 
map is a map of Pennsylvania, drawn to the same seale as that 
of Alaska. The Pennsylvania map shows the location of the 
coal fields of that State on exactly the same scale. Compare 
the area of the Pennsylvania field with the present known area 
of the coal measures of one-fifth of Alaska and discover how 
much greater the one-fifth area in Alaska is than ‘the whole of 
the Pennsylvania measures. 

I quote from the official report of the United States Geological 
Survey, “‘The Mineral Resources of Alaska, 1909,” prepared 
by Alfred H. Brooks, Bulletin No. 442, at page 49, where he 
says: 

About one-half of the known tonnage of Alaska coal ts lignite, a 
little over one-fifth is anthracite and high-grade bituminous coal, the 
rest falls into the bituminous and subbituminous classes. It is fair 
to assume that these ratios will hold for the coals of the areas on 
which mo tonnage estimates are possible. 

The anthracite of the Bering River and Matanuska fields is but little 
below that of [Pennsylvania in composition. * * * ‘The coals classe 

emianthracite are of about the same composition as the Loyalsock 

* Bernice Basin coals of Pennsylvania. The higher grade bituminous 

emibituminous) coals of the Bering River and Matanuska fields are 
comparable In composition and heating power with the Georges Creek, 
New River, and Pocahontas coals of the East. * * * ‘The lower 
grade Alaska bituminous coals compare favorably in composition with 
the coals ef Japan, Vancouver Island, Washington, and Australia. This 
is an important point, as these are the fuels with which the Alaskan 
coal must come into competition. 

On page 50 Mr. Brooks says: 

As only about one-fifth of Alaska has been surveyed geologically, it 
is evident that any estimate of the area of the coul fields serves only 
as a measure of the minimum area. With 
accuracy of the figures the total known coal fields Included an area 
of about 12,667 square miles. It is not impossible that future surveys 
may prove that the coal fields embrace many times this area. 

On page 68 Mr. Brooks further says: 

On the other hand, the Bering River and Matanuska fields furnish 
the only known source of high-grade fuels near either the eastern or 
the western shore of the Pacific Ocean, unless such fuels may be had 
from the inland coal fields of China. They have, therefore, a great im- 
,ortance to industries of the Pacific coast. 
igh-grade steaming and coking eoals and anthracite needed by the 
growing population of the Pacific seaboard States. Unless they are 
ntilized the manufacturing and smelting industrics and the Navy must 
depend largely on foreign fuels, except as coal may be brought around 
Cape Horn or until after the completion of the Panama Canal. 
Alaska’s own need for high-grade coal can be supplied only from these 
two fields, unless it is furnished by such foreign fuel as is transported 
for a thousand miles or more. 

tnilway construction is necessary before the Bering River and 
Matanuska coals can be brought to tidewater. (See pp. 73-76.) The 
lack of railways is one of the causes which has delayed the develop- 
ment of these coals, as a large investment of capital is necessary before 
any returns can be expected. Moreover, it increases the cost of the 
product and places the coal at a corresponding disadvantage with that 
of such fields as those of Vancouver Island, New South Wales, and 
some of Chima and Japan. 

No part of the immense coal deposits of Alaska have yet been 
mined; nor is there any means of transporting it if it was 
mined; nor is there any chance to secure the building of rail- 
roads fer the development of these coal fields unless the ‘Gov- 
ernment will substantially give the builders of the railroad 
a monopoly of the coal as well as of transportation. The only 
proposition made to the Government—to which I have called 
your attention in these remarks—was based upon a proposed 
monopoly of transportation and mining. It fairly discloses the 
desire of the Alaska Syndicate in its dealings with transporta- 
tion and coal matters. There is but one means of securinz the 
development of Alaska and of these valuable resources of 
Alaska, and that is for the Government to build the railroad 
fror the southern harbor to the Matanuska coal fields and 
thence into the interior. Not only must the Government build 
this trunk line, but it must take hold of the question of rates 
in the Territory of Alaska. 

CONTROL OF FREIGHT RATES ON RAILROAD AND WATER. 

Since the Interstate Commerce Commission was mandamused 
into jurisdiction in Alaska transportation the White Pass Rail- 
road, the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad, and the 
Alaska Northern Railroad each filed its tariff rates with the 
commission, which approved them. I have quoted from the 
official figures given me by the commission to show what exces- 
sive rates the Alaska Syndicate railroad, the Copper River & 
Northwestern, can still charge under the control of the Gov- 
ernment. 
rates. 


or 
(s 


these limitations on the 


From them must come the 


These rates must be reduced to fair and reasonable 


Railroad rates, however, as the situation stands in Alaska 
to-day, are not the rates which do the greatest harm to the 
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development of the Territory. The rates which rob the ‘Terr. 
tory of any chance of growth and development are those charge; 
by the steamship companies carrying the freight by oce,) . 
Alaska and the river steamers which carry the freight up ¢j, 
rivers to the interior points. 

Now, these steamship and steamboat companies are not under 
interstate-commerce control, unless they undertake to tray. 
port through freight received from some railroad or to jo de- 
livered to some railroad in Alaska for continuous caryigce 
They take care not to do that. They do not receive freigh; 
for continuous carriage, except the Copper River & North- 
western receives the copper mined by its Kennecott \ip. 
ing Co. twin and carries it to Tacoma under a through rate 
with its parent. But that is merely taking money out of ono 
pocket and putting it into another, or rather it is bookkeeping 
But if you attempt to get the Alaska Syndicate Steamship (. 
to carry through freight for you it declines. It will carry you; 
freight from the wharf in Seattle to the wharf in Cordoya 
but no farther. At the wharf in Cordova, after paying $1.6 
wharfage on each ton, you can still employ the railway com. 
pany to carry your freight to Chitina or any other point oy 
the road. If from Chitina you wish it conveyed into the interior 
you are obliged to do business with the third carrier, although 
it may belong, as the other two do, to the Alaska Syndicate. 
The point I am making is that water-transportation rates in 
Alaska are not covered by the interstate-commerce law, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has substantially no juris. 
diction over such rates. So far as its jurisdiction could be ex- 
tended it is met by the refusal of the steamship and steamboat 
companies to carry through freight in connection with the rail- 
road. Ninety per cent.of all the freight carried in Alaska is pot 
under the control of the Interstate Commerce Comission, 
Ninety per cent of all freight carried in Alaska is carried upon 
rates fixed by the Alaska Syndicate without any contro! on 
the part of the Government. Ninety per cent of all the freight 
charged shippers in Alaska is carried by the Alaska Syndicate 
or its altied companies, upon rates fixed by themselves as high 
as their interests dictates. What Alaska needs is, first, a (Govy- 
ernment built, owned, and controlled railroad from one of the 
southern harbors to the interior waterways, and, second, com- 
plete Government control over transportation by water as well 
as by railroad. Until the Government shall take charge of and 
control rates from ports in the United States to ports in Alaska, 
and upon the interior waters of Alaska, that Territory will be 
restrained in its development by excessive and unconscionable 
rates. 

Alaska has more coal than Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, and Virginia, and as good coal. It. has more copper than 
Michigan, Montana, and Arizona; it has more gold than Cali- 
fornia and Colorado; it has more agricultural lands than Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Finland; it has more fish than all the balance 
of American waters together. ‘This is the prize for which the 
Alaska Syndicate is seeking to control and to secure, as far 9s 
it can be secured, by corporate greed and monopoly. 

INTERIOR TONNAGE, 


The minority report admits very reluctantly that there is 
production and wealth in the coastal region of Alaska, but 
declares that there is nothing in the interior which will pro- 
duce outeoming tonnage, It admits that there will be an ID 
bound tonnage equal to the amount of merchandise purchased 
by the people of interior Alaska from the merchants of the 
United States, but insists that there is no chance for the creation 
of any tonnage coming out ef the interior over the road. This 
statement is entirely assumed and is based upon a misunder- 
standing of the situation. When the Union and Central Pacific 
bills were before Congress a Senator with very much the same 
pessimistic turn of mind declared that while there might be 
westbound tonnage over this line equal to the amount of mer- 
chandise which the people near the Pacific terminus would buy 
from the manufacturers of the East there never would be ol 
eastbound freight over the road. Very earnestly the en 
declared that there was nothing on the Pacific coast = os 
could be utilized as tonnage toward the Atlantic, and he - 
tiously insisted that the only freight which might be transporte 
eastward over this road would be “silks and opium ” from 15" 
The gentlemen who drew the minority report seem to have beet 
afflicted with this “silk and opium” idea. f the 

In the first place, I think it is altogether unimportant. I - 
road carries sufficient tonnage to the interior to pay mes : 
nance atd.a profit, it would be a good investment even I _ 
dollar's worth of freight came out. - Let us see what the ' 
show in respect to the ingoing tonnage alone. In bis rev 
on the mineral resources of Alaska for 1909, Mr. Brooks says: 


f freight 
No exact figures are available in regard to the amount 0 it is 
annually shipped to the Alaskan portion of the Yukon Basin, but 
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bly safe to say ‘that this amounts ‘to 30,000 tons and that it 
ests over $2,500, to land it at the end of steamboat navigation. 

The mining freight must then be hauled by wagon or-sied, except at 
yairbanks, Where there is a railroad. It ‘is estimated that 'this haulage 
from steamer to mines for the Alaska Yukon .costs from $2,000,000 to 
$2,500,000 a year. The total annual cost of freight for the Yukon 
pasin is, therefore, probably ‘between $4,500,000 and “$5,000,000, or 
nearly 50 per-eent of the vaiue of the entire gold output. 

Assuming this extract as my ‘text, let us‘see*what it ‘leads to. 
, jittle further on in his statement Mr. Brooks declares that a 
“trunk railway into the Yukon,” with a freight rate, for ex- 
ample, of 10 cents a ‘ton‘mile, would ‘make a saving of at least 
5 per cent in the cost of transportation of supplies and equip- 
ment to the Yukon camp. 

Here would be a saying instantly to the people of the intertor 
of Alaska of $2,500,000 per anwum. If the railroad fs being 
constructed for the benefit of the people, here is a siugle item 
which would pay 7 per cent upon the investment of $35,000,000. 
A 7 per cent dividend to the people would pay the entire cost of 
this road in 15 years, and the Government would have the road 
eft. But, it may be ‘safd, the Government ‘is to be considered 
rather than the people—that the saving of money to the people 
of the interlor is not the important consideration for the build- 
ing of the road. “While I do not admit this, let us assume it 
for a further examination of the situation. 

Leaving the question of the people’s interest aside for the 
moment, let us see what the result wotild “be to the enterprise 
itself. If it cost $2,500,000 to land 30,000 ‘tons of supplies in 
the interior at the end of steamboat navigation, it ought to be 
worth one-half that sum over the railroad, or $1,250,000. The 
expense of carrying the mails to'the interior would be reduced 
at least $200,000 if they were carried over ‘this road, while the 
Army freight bill would ‘be ‘substantially saved ‘in ‘the same 
way. amounting “to $75,000 ‘per year. ‘Thirty fhousand tons of 
freight at a cost Of $2,500,000 is ‘equal to $83.33.per'ton at.the 
steamboat landmg in ‘the -interior. Reduce that one-half ‘to 
$41.66 per ton, and the road would ‘then have ‘an income of 
$1.250,000 for preserit ‘fretght demand .for the tuterior. 

The people of *the interior now pay double what Mr. Breoks 
assumes as the interior freight rate. ‘Instead of $83.35 the 
freight rate will more nearly average $160 per ‘ton, but “reduce 
it one-half from ‘Mr. ‘Brooks's statement and make it $41.66; the 
freight rate then to “the mnterfor would bring the Govermment 
railroad $1,250,000. Add ‘the $275,000 saved on mail and‘ Goy- 
ernment supplies and you have about $1,500,000 income for the 
road. That is $125,000:per month, and will much more than ‘pay 
operating expenses ff only the present amount of freight be car- 
ried; but if you add ‘the passenger traffic ft will be much more. 
We now pay $152.50 to ride on the stage and the railroad from 
Fairbanks to the coast. “Cut that:to 10 cents‘a mile, or make the 
passenger rate $40. -At least 2,000 persons travel in and out per 


annum, which would make $80,000 additional for passenger | 


traffic. Assuming that a branch fs «run ‘to the Matanuska coal 
fields and the Government shall ‘haul codl for nayal use and for 
sale to the coast towns—to "Washington, Oregon, and Califor- 


nia—that would adda very large’traffic. The coal traffic would | 


be largely outbound and nét fiboun#. 
Altogether it is*safe to-assume an income based “upon present 


conditions of $2,000,600 per annum. ‘That is more than ’6 per | 


cent upon the amount required to build the roail, and would save 
the people of the interior of Alaska stbstantially $4,000,000 
per annum on freight. BHyen if it is insisted that this‘road must 
be made to pay the usual percentage upon the investment, it is 
safe to say that it ~will @o it when you consider ‘the ‘present 
freight rates to the interior of Alaska and the immense ‘redue- 
ten which can beomade from these rates. Ifyou can save the 
People of the interfor of Alaska $2,500,000 per’annum upon their 
Ire ight bill and then secure a return to the read for ‘freight ‘in 
tnd out of $2,000,000 per annum, it is a paying investment 
both to the people and ‘to the Government. That appears to be 
the situation, based upon ‘the amount of the present ‘freight ton- 
ae cirried to the interior. But add the outgoing coal freight 
rom the Matanuska coal fields and the saving on’mail and it is 
<a , . Ts a good investment both to the Government and 
7 tue people, 
ae have assumed ‘that It will ‘pay ‘both ‘the people and ‘the 
in Me ae (o build this road, ‘though there may ‘be no Tnerense 
the ne velopment ‘of ‘the mitneral or agricwitural ‘resourees ‘in 
tn a ior. But the building of this road will bring our niin- 
_ Dachinery and our thardware and merchantlise in for one- 
A of what we now pay for ‘it, and will thereby entble ‘the 
eacanm aa! extend ‘their "placer mining to ‘an inilefinite area ‘of 
nein is now too low grade to pay at the present exces- 
emit eo rates. The quartz mining in ‘the Fairbanks 
Sei-seens increasing very ‘rapidly, and “the lower ‘transporta- 
develan, ot machinery and supplies would enable the miners to 

) ‘irge mines which are-ntew worthless ‘because too low 








in value. The ‘argument ‘that there is no outcoming freight is 
entirely wrong. The Mdtanuska coal field would furnish suffi 
cient freight of itself to pay ome-half of the running expenses 
of the road. so 

Assuming that the road is built-¢ither from Seward or Port- 
age ‘Bay ‘through ‘the gredt Susitma Valley, over Broad Pass, 
via the Matanuska and Nenana ‘coal fields to Fairbanks, it 
passes ‘through ‘a ‘wonderfully rich country every foot of the 
way. ‘From the moment ft leaves Seward or Portage Bay it is 
in a highly mineralized region until it reaches the Susitna Val- 
ley. “This great valley is an.agricultural country, though the 
high land all around it ts highly mineralized and contains some 
of the best mining prospects inthe Territory of Alaska. Over 
every foot df the route of this 400 miles of road there are re- 
sources sufficient to maintain a large population, and it is the 
richest portion of the Territory of Alaska. The opportunity 
for réturn tonnage is far greater over this short line of road 
than it was over the long Union and Central Pacific. That 
Zreat road has furnished immense eastward tonnage, and by 
the same token the trunk line into the interior of Alaska will 
furnish .a large southpound tonnage as well. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘How much of that $1,250,000 would be ab- 
sorbed in the management:of the road? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Of that $1,250,000 I speak about it 
might take it all, but Iam not a-railroad authority. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would not.take twice as much? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I should not think so. That does not 
take into account the:needs of the Navy for naval coal and the 
Matanuska coal-coming out. If that coal is what Mr. Brooks 
and other men svho have examined it say it is, you would have 
a large tonnage from the Matanuska to the sea. If that coal 
is-in demand for naval ‘use-and on the Pacific coast for mer- 
cantile uses, you would :-have another million and a quarter in 
carrying that coal out. There is.no coal in California substan- 
tially, there is -very little coal in Oregon—-no valuable coal. 
There is a little :more.ceal in the State of Washington, but it is 
| mot-a high-grade.coal. -All of the high-grade coal we have on 
| the -Pacific-coust is in Alaska,-and the people want that high- 
| grade coaliand you can not.get it. outside of Alaska. 
Mr..MADDEN. What:does the:gentieman think the royalty 
| on'that.coal would be worth on the ground ? 

Mz:. WICKERSHAM. ‘That is a: matter I could not tell you 
now. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘The Government would be interested in that 
| in the manner ofthe expenditure of the $30,000,000. 

! 
i 


Mr. WICKBRSHAM. ‘That -would ‘be in addition to what 
the ‘Government «would make on ‘the road. 

Mr. MADDEN. You can ‘not «get over 5 cents-a ten-at the 
mine. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. ket ‘me suggest to the gentieman, if 
you ‘have ever ‘read the Cunuingbam-Guggenheim contract you 
will know the ‘'Guggevheims—the greatest mining coneern in 
\‘the United ‘Stites—acreed ‘to pay the Cunninghams 50 cents 
n ‘ton royalty ‘for that coal. That is in the Cunningham con- 
ftraét. ‘It is in’ this reeord. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘Mines allover the United States are being 
operated on'the basis of not to exceed 8 cents. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman is :nistaken about that. 
| If you will leok at ‘the record contained in the geological re- 
oo you ‘will see it goes all the way from 5 cents up to a 
dollar. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ‘am talking’ from-experience. 

| ‘Mr. WICKERSHAM. ‘The gentleman may have some experi- 
|@nee. In ‘Illinois, where your comutry is underlaid with coal, 
| of course ‘the ‘rate is cheap; but in Alaska where nature has 
5 that ‘Territory a monopoly the rate may be higher than 


in Tilinois. 

Mr. ‘MADDEN. Miners all over the United States in bitu- 
minous coal ‘think they are getting a good price if they get 
a dollar’a ton for coal on ‘the car. 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

LOBBYISTS. 


Mr. ‘'WICKERSHAM. TI must decline to yield. Now, I am 
goivg to talk about lébbyists for a’ moment and then I am going 
| ‘to-quit. In‘his speech, ‘and again upon the floor of this House. 
| the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. DaveNnrort] has referretl 
very ‘feelingly ‘to lobbyists, and has pointed the finger of ‘scorn 
at this ’bill,‘basetl ‘upon ‘the assumption that some lobbyist sat in 
the committee rooms and did net say anything. But the gentle- 
man fs mistaken. A lobbyist was in the committee rooms, and 
he did ‘sey something. 
Mr. DAVENPORT. ‘The gentieman is mistaken. TI did ‘not 
gay ““ lobbyist.” ‘I said “the attorneys for the Guggenheims.” 
or-ore of them; and if the gentteman has any doubt about it, 
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and if he will get the city directory and get the firm with which 
Mr. Law is connected, he will find him. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. 
He said: 

This proposed road, if constructed from Chitina to Fairbanks, will 
connect with the Guggenheim road that runs from Cordova to the 
Bonanza mine, and, as I said awhile ago, during the hearings, not- 
withstanding the fact that Mr. Law, one of their firm, sat in the com- 
mittee room, he never once opened his mouth in objection to it. That 
means that just as quickly as this appropriation is made they would 
try to get their road taken over. 

Now, the gentleman was a member of that committee, al- 
though he did not attend its meetings; yet if he knew there was 
any scheme that looked like unfair dealing on the part of those 
people, he ought to have told his brothers on that committee. 
He never did that, and never did come to the committee and 
complain of anybody, and he never did anything else. 

Mr. DAVENPORT, If the gentleman will permit me, I have 
not said that there was a scheme with the committee. I have 
not said that yet. I stated the parties that represented them, 
and I said then and say now that let the Government start to 
build this road and you will see if they do not try to get the 
road taken over at Chitina, where the road stopped that was to 
run from Fairbanks, 313 miles. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Well, I will say to the gentleman that 
I have confidence in President Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVENPORT. But he will not go up there and see to it. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; but his secretary will, and Frank- 
lin K. Lane is just as honest a man as Woodrow Wilson is. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I decline to yield further. Quota- 
tion is also made from Senator NEtson’s conference with Sen- 
ator GUGGENHEIM to show that if this bill passes the money ap- 
propriated by it will be misapplied by the purchase of the 
Guggenheim road. An assumption of this character is without 
any foundation either in the bill or in any of the hearings. It 
assumes a connivance of the President with the big interests 
for the purpose of taking over their bad investment, if it is 
bad, and thereby misappropriating the fund from the building 
of a trunk line of railroad for the development of Alaska into 
one of relief of the Guggenheims. It is amazing that such a 
statement should be made upon the floor of this House. Cer- 
tainly the purchase of the Guggenheim railroad for ten millions 
or twenty millions of dollars or any other sum would be a mis- 
application of the fund. It is not the purpose for which the 
appropriation is made. The people of Alaska and the West— 
the people of the United States—would be shocked if any such 
disposition should be made of this appropriation, and nobody 
expects any such action on the part of the President. It is an 
amazing argument, without foundation in fact, to prevent the 
passage of the appropriation, and its proper application to the 
building of a railroad in Alaska for the relief of that great 
territory from the monopoly of the Guggenheims. 

The reference to lobbyists, however, is interesting. Why lone 
Mr. Law should have been mentioned by the speaker is not 
apparent in his statement. Certainly lobbyists have surrounded 
the committee rooms during the hearings and arguments upon 
this bill. Had the gentleman from Oklahoma when he made 
this reference to lobbyists turned his gaze to the right and 
looked into the gallery just behind him he would have noticed 
three men sitting together, waiting with bated breath for the 
arguments as they fell from his lips in opposition to a people’s 
road in Alaska. One of them, the president of the dummy Con- 
troller Railway & Navigation Co., who since the disappearance 
of the late Col. Mulhall is the dean of the Washington lobby, 
has been present at every hearing on these Alaska railway bills, 
always fighting in the opposition. His alliance with the Gug- 
genheims is so intimately established in the hearings that there 
can be no doubt about it. Next to him sat the general counsel 
for the White Pass & Yukon route, whose owners are partners 
in the Alaska Syndicate. This general counsel represents the 
president of the White Pass & Yukon road, who had also ap- 
peared before the committee in opposition to this bill. At his 
right hand sat a banker from Alaska, who has long been the 
Alaska representative of the Guggenheims in the Territory of 
Alaska. He is one of their business associates, engaged in the 
closest interlocking alliance with them in their financial matters 
in that Territory. 

Had the gentleman from Oklahoma turned to the left and 
looked into the gallery he would have discovered another small 
group of gentlent®n greatly enjoying his opposition to the Alaska 
railway bill. The principal one of this group was the general 
manager of the Northern Commercial Co., the maker of rates 
and tariffs of the Northern Navigation Co., and the personal 
representative of the Alaska Packers’ Association, all of which 
companies are so intimately interlocked with the Guggenheim 


I have the gentieman’s language here. 
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corporations in that Territory, in the maintenance of rat 
in the exclusion of the interstate-commerce control, as 
substantially a part thereof. 

If the gentleman from Oklahoma had attended the 
of the Senate and House Committees on Territories and noteq 
the combination of these lobbyists.which appeared in opposi- 
tion to this bill, he would have known, as other members of the 
committees did, that they were Guggenheim lobbyists. 

There are lobbyists and then there are lobbyists, but tho. 
most venal and corrupt lobbyist is the literary lobbyist who 
sells his talents to monopoly to inflict wrong upon his country. 
men. The Alaska Syndicate has long maintained a literary 
bureau for the purpose of minimizing the resources of Alask: 
throwing obstacles in the way of others who wish to do busines. 
there, and thereby enable its members to secure more eagijjy 
its undeveloped resources. Under this guise they are frequently 
enabled to get misleading articles published in magazines of the 
highest character and sometimes even in public documents, 
Such an article was published by one of their paid agents jy 
the Saturday Evening Post, in February, 1910. And on Febru. 
ary 25, 1910, the Senator from Colorado arose and asked that 
it be priced at length in the Recorp, where it will be found 
at page 3386 of February 25, 1910. That article was prepared 
in the interest of the Alaska Syndicate by one—or two—of their 
literary lobbyists in an effort to “bear” the resources of 
Alaska at a time like this, when it was to their interest to 
“bear.” A careful reading of that article might induce a miser- 
ably suspicious person to accuse its author—or authors—of 
plagiarism in borrowing ideas from the minority report in 
opposition to the bill now before the House. And the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has been imposed upon in very much the same 
way. He asked leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
by printing two statements prepared by literary lobbyists, one 
hailing from Chicago and the other from New York. 

The attention of the House is called to the advertisement at 
the head of the first of these literary curiosities. It is, “Our 
Colonies. Article No. 45. By W. D. Boyce, organizer and 
leader of the Saturday Blade’s South American expedition, 
African balloonograph expedition, and old Mexican research. 
This is the seventh article of Mr. Boyce’s series on Alaska.” 

I repeat, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Davenport] 
in his speech here permitted these people and those literary 
lobbyists to impose on him. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. They did not impose upon me at all, 
and I challenge the gentleman to deny the truth of Mr. Boyce'’s 
article and show that the conditions in Alaska are not as Mr. 
Boyce says they are. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Well, Mr. Boyce went on the trip to 
Alaska in the past summer with 114 representatives of the 
business interests and the press of the United States. One 
hundred and thirteen of them came back and went enthusias- 
tically to work in aid’ of the development of Alaska in support 
of this railroad, and Mr. Boyce himself is the single exception. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The gentlemen stated that I placed in 
the Recorp what is not true. I deny it. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. After this flamboyant announcement we 
are prepared for the balloonatic declaration that during the few 
hours he spent in Alaska he saw a shaft 2,000 feet in depth and 
frozen from the bottom up. Of course, he saw nothing of that 
kind in Alaska. It is possible that during the 24 hours which 
he remained in the great Tanana Valley he saw some mining 
shaft out on the north hillside in the placer mining district 
near Fairbanks 200 feet deep and frozen. But what kind of 
entertainment my friends up there gave him to make him be 
lieve that it was 2,000 feet deep and frozen from the bottom up 
I do not know. a 

I have read his article with some amusement, but more dis- 
gust. He certainly discovered more things that are not true 
than any other literary lobbyist who ever spent so brief a me 
in Alaska. 

Mr. BRYAN. That statement was used by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forpney]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. That was a clincher. [Laughter.] d 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; that wasa clincher. One hundre 
and fourteen representatives of the press of the country ae 
through Alaska on the same excursion with him. One — 
and thirteen came back enthusiastically supporting every ©" 
to develop Alaska, and especially this railroad bill, and he — 
single one in opposition. However, he seems to reside v« . y pow 
to the White Pass & Yukon offices in the city of Cliciso, | 
for some reason assumes to make their lobby fight. “ t shite 
literary lobbyist quoted by the gentleman from Okla oie Syn- 
need be said. He is apparently the successor to the ie est be 
dicate’s old literary bureau in New York, and does the 
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can under the circumstances. Neither of these men has any 
knowledge of Alaska which entitles him to speak with credit, 
and they are both discredited by the character of the lobby 




















stuff they send to every Member of Congress. It is perfectly 
apparent that they have some special interest in defeating this 
pill. The gentleman from Oklahoma is right when he declares 


that there is a strong lobby at work on this bill. Any Member 
of this House who will examine the Senate and House hearings 
will soon discover that the lobby is maintained here by the 
Alaska Syndicate for the purpose of defeating this bill and pro- 
tecting the strangle hold which they now have on Alaska, its 
natural resources, and transportation. 

Mr. Boyce is the single exception among those who went on 
that trip. He went up there to secure a statement and first- 
hand information by which he might assist the White Pass route 
in its opposition to this bill. 

Now, with respect to this lopbyist in New York. The Alaska 
Syndicate has long maintained this New York lobby and the 
literary lobbyists. They got a fine article published in the Out- 
look some two years ago, and another published in the Saturday 
Evening Post, which is copied in the Senate hearings. They 
impose them on the people. 

They lay a cuckoo’s egg of that kind in a nest every once in 
a while, and they even get some of them into the House. 
{Laughter.] 

PESSIMISTIC ECHOES. 


If Alaska is as utterly worthless as it is declared to be in 
“Minority views” in opposition to this bill and im the very 
interesting speech in opposition made by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, then there is little need for legislation in aid of its 
development. 


It is strange that the Guggenheims have not discovered how 
worthless it is. It is singular that the Alaska Syndicate was 
formed by the Morgans and the Guggenheims, and the wealth at 
their command expended im securing properties there and the 
control of its alleged resources. It is singular that those gentle- 
men, who are generally so discreet and well advised, should not 
have discovered what my friend from Oklahoma saw at a glance. 
They have had scores of agents throughout Alaska for years 
critically examining its fisheries, its mining resources, its trans- 
portation routes, its agricultural resources, and all of its unde- 
veloped wealth, and they seem to have completely failed to dis- 
cover how lacking in value it is. The Alaska Syndicate has in- 
vested $20,000,000 in a railroad from Cordova to what it thinks 
is the most valuable copper deposit in America, probably as 
many more millions in steamship lines, and large sums in the 
exploitation of the region ; but it has been reserved for a gentle- 
man who never saw the Territory and who knows nothing about 
it from personal observation to balance accounts with it and 
Place all its supposed wealth in the debit column. Like the 
poor, the pessimists are always with us, and other pessimists 
have occupied seats in Congress. Senator Benton, in a speech 
7 wine of the great West, with which he was subsequently 

equain : 


The ridge of the Rocky Mountains may be as the convenient, 
natural, and everlasting boundary. Along this the western limits 
of the Republie should be drawn and the statue of the fabled god Ter- 
minus should be erected on its highest peak, never to be thrown down. 


The Oregon contre from 1825 to 1846 brought out a new 
crop of congenital unbelievers. Senator Dickerson, of New Jersey, 
Was thus afflicted, as all Oregonians will agree. He said of 
Oregon in the period when national legislators knew as little 
of that region as some of them now do of Alaska : 


Oregon can never be one of the United States. If we extend our 


laws to it we must consider it as a colony. 


* * & * * * 
But is this Territory of Oregon ever to become a State, a member 
of this Union? Never. The U 


Sueet alia nion is already too ive and we 
formes x (WO, or three mew States from the Territories already 
Or med. + 2 ee rg able-bodied Senator might travel from 
o son to Washington an onee a year, but he could do nothin 
use. It would be more oe however, to come water aro 

n 


Cape Horn or to pass through B Straits, aro’ t 
< am continent to Befins Ber honen ane Davis Strait to the 
ae and on to Washington. It is true, has not yet 


<n discovered, except w 
Oregon shall be’a Bate pon our maps, but it will 


The re are gentlemen from Oregon here who know whether 
a Schator’s statement is correct or not. [Laughter.] 
“ssimism never dies, and even some great men are of this 


— type. Daniel Webster was a great man, but listen to 


What do we want 


What ith the ee. at 
Savages and whirlwinds of if deserts Rew 

use could we hop tL, of cactus, and prairie : 7 
mountain ram oad o covered to heir. bas se wit sternal 
of 3,000 wae can we ever to do with the * t 


miles, rock-bound, 
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on it? Mr. President, I will never vote one cent from the Public 
Treasury to place the Pacific coast ome inch nearer to Boston than 
tt is now. 

[Laughter. ] 


And that from Boston, too! Just think of it! And at that 


time that coast which he said was rock-bound and did not have 
a harbor on it, had the most beautiful harbor in the world— 
Puget Sound. 


Daniel was here speaking of what is now known as Oregon, 


Washington, and Idaho, and of a coast which has many good 
harbors. 


Another Senator was equally as doubtful as the Senator from 


Massachusetts or my friend from Oklahoma. 


Senator McDuffie, of South Carolina, characterized the Oregon 


country in the following way, and incidentally damns the agri- 
cultural resources of the States between the Mississippi and 
the Rocky Mountains with faint praise: 


What is the character of this country? As I understand it, there are 


700 miles this side of the Rocky Mountains which is uninhabitable, 
where the rain never falls, mountains wholly impassable oungt through 
gy ee ressions to be reached only by going hundreds o 

e e 
How are you going to apply steam? Have you made an estimate of the 
cost of a railroad to the mouth of the Columbia? Why, the wealth of 
the Indies would be insufficient. 
tural purposes? 
for the whole territory. 


miles out 
course. Well, what are you going to do in such a case? 


Of what use would it be for agricul- 
I would not, for that purpose, give a pinch of snuff 

I wish the en Mountains were an im- 
ssable barrier. If there was an embankment 5 feet high to be removed, 
would not consent to spend $5 to remove it and enable our population 


to go there. 


And on another occasion, when his digestion must have been 


worse than usual, the same Senator declared: 


And if there ever was a country upon the face of the earth in which 


I should consider it a great misfortune for the poorest man to settle— 
if there be any country in the world which has been blasted by God, 
which is utterly 


ite of all conceivable attraction, in so much as to 


scarcely capable of sustaining the life of human beings, it is this very 


And Senator Dayton, of New Jersey, declared: 
That with the exception of land along the Willamette and strips 


along other water courses the whole country is as irreclaimable and 
barren a waste as 
mate is so unfriendly to human life that the native population is dwin- 
dling away under the ravages of malaria. 


the desert of Sahara; nor is that the worst, the cli- 


This region was alleged to be utterly worthless only when it 


was as unknown to the Members of this House as Alaska seems 
to be now. 


And then, in answer to the nugacious opinion so freely an- 


nounced by my friend from Oklahoma, that Alaska is not and 
can never become an agricultural country, permit me to make a 
further quotation from Senator Dickerson, by way of giving his 


then generally accepted opinion of the value of the Great Ameri- 


can Desert, and particularly of that part of it which is now occu- 
pied by the truly agricultural State of Oklahoma, for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating what such opinions are worth: 


From the meridian of Council Bluffs there is an immense region, ex- 


tending to the Rocky Mountains, containing about 160,000 square miles, 
which from the sterili 
never be cultivated and, of course, never admit of civilized 


of the soil, the want of wood and water, can 

pe ulation. 
An accurate description of this region may be found in Maj. Long’s 
Expedition (vol. 2, p. 350). After deseribing this country, he says, on 


page 361 : 
givin regard to this extensive section of country I do not hesitate in 
ng 


opinion that it is almost wholly unfit for cultivation and, of 
course, uninhabitable by a people depending upon agriculture for sub- 
sistence. Although tracts of fertile land considerably extensive are 
occasionally to be met with, yet the scarcity of wood and water almost 
unifo prevalent will prove an insuperable obstacle in the way of 
settling This objection rests not only against the immedi- 
ate section under consideration, but applies with quel propriety to a 
much larger portion of the country. Agreeably to the best intelligence 
that can had concerning the country both northward and southward 
of the section, and eapectlly to the inferences deducible from the ac- 
count given by Lewis and Clarke of the country situated between the 
Missouri and the Rocky Mountains above the River Platte, the vast 
region commencing near the sources of the Sabine, Trinity, Brazos, and 
Colorado and extending northwardly to the forty-ninth degree of north 
latitude, by which the United States territory is limited tn that direc- 
tion, is thr mt of a similar character. The whole of this region 
seems adapted as a range for buffaloes, wild goats, and other 
wild game, incalculable multitudes of which find ample pasturage and 
subsistence upon it. 


[Laughter.] 

When the gentleman from Oklahoma described my beloved 
Territory in language of mournful pessimistic minimization the 
other day I was grieved, but since it is officially admitted 
that a member of the United States Senate once declared the 
region of Oklahoma to be unfit for any other agricultural pur- 
pose than to serve as a pasture for wild goats, the score is 
settled. I forgive him. [Laughter.] 

The Great American Desert, and especially the region de- 
scribed as so utterly worthless by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, is now occupied by the agricultural States of Nebraska, 
Colorado, Kansas, ‘Oklahoma, and Texas. This region was 

to be utterly worthless only when it was as little 
known as Alaska is in Congress to-day. To those of us who 
know Alaska and the States of the Great American Desert it 
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is clear that those States do not have the great natural re- 


sources now possessed by the Territory of Alaska and which | 


will in due time compel the formation there of four or five 
great. States in the Union, each equal to any one of those 
mentioned. 

The minority report in opposition to this bill, with its ex- 
cessive depreciation of the natural resources of Alaska and its 
mournful prognostications with respect to its future develop- 
ment, brings to mind another minority report of a similar kind. 

In 18GS. when the bill for the payment of the purchase price 
of $7,200,000 to Russia for Alaska was before the House, it 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. That com- 
mittee made a favorable report, supported by all the members 
but two, and those two, as now, made a minority report. That 
minority report is an interesting document. There is much in 
common between the two reports besides the fact that both 
were minority reports and both were signed by but two mem- 
bers of the committee. Both are depreciatory in the extreme. 
That of 1868, however, can now be examined in the light of 
history and development. 
that it had 
aly other known 
that report said: 


resource of value. 


The report of Prof. Davidson in the main seems candid and truthful, | : 
| cate, wishes adopted. 
that the bears come down in numbers to feed upon them, their delicate | 


but when he, with seeming honesty, tells us that salmon are so plenty 


appetites selecting the heads only; that the bays south of Alaska are 
so crowded with that fish as to impede the passage of boats and that 
the beaches are sometimes strewn with stranded salmon 2 or 
committee may be pardoned if they manifest some incredulity. The 
story is a good one and would have done no discredit to Capt. Lemuel 
3ulliver or Baron Munchausen. 

This was considered “a clincher” 
to laugh the fishing resources of the Territory of Alaska out 
of court, yet since that time the people of the United States 
have taken from those same waters nearly $200,000,000 worth 
of salmon. 


the Territory of Alaska, but to-day we know that Alaska has 
more coal than Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia. 

They declared that there was no gold or other mineral in the 
Territory of Alaska, ,ct since the date of that report the miners 
in Alaska have extracted more than $200,000,000 from its gravels 
and are now beginning work upon the greatest quartz mines ever 
discovered in the world. And so it usually is with pessimistic 
statements by men who do not know what they are talking 
about. The Territory of Alaska has yielded more than $500,- 
000,000 in actual preduction since those two minority members 
in 1868 sought te minimize its wealth and to prevent its pur- 
chase. To those who now know Alaska the pessimistic state- 


ments contained in the minority report seem as humorous 4s | to give him hearty support and cooperation 
5 < . . 


these early declarations about regions of which the speakers 
were as little acquainted as the opponents of this bill are with 
Alaska, 


THE REMEDY. 


The remedy which the two minority members propose in their 


report to cure the ills of Alaska is “ardly in keeping with their | 


pessimistic statements touching the value of the resources of the 
Territory. In paragraph 2 of their “ minority views” they say: 

Alaska needs more than anything else clear-headed, patriotic atten- 
tion looking to the early revision of her land and mineral laws. 

And so forth. 

Why should there be any clear-headed, patriotic revision of 
the land and mineral laws if there is no land fit for agriculture, 
nor mineral lands worth developing? 
coal than is needed “to supply this sisterhood of States for a 
thousand years,” and there is no naval coal in Alaska, why 
should a “ clear-headed, patriotic” statesman waste his time in 


revising the land and mineral laws that “the sturdy pioneer | 


may go there and develop Alaska in an honorable, straight- 
forward manner”? Did it ever occur to you that a revision of 
the land and mineral laws which would compel “the sturdy 
Alaska Syndicate to go there and develop Alaska in an honor- 
able, straightforward manner, free from graft and free from 
monopoly,” would be a wise effort? Would it not be just as 
clear-headed and patriotic to erect a barrier against the further 
monopoly of the resources and the transportation of Alaska as 
to “raise the embargo” and let the syndicate acquire the coal 
and other resources? But if there is no coal of value there, and 
no agricultural lands, and nothing to justify Government aid in 
building a trunk line of railroad, why not go to sleep again and 
let the burglar help himself? If all the .statements made in 
the minority report and in the speech of the gentleman from 


Oklahoma are correct, nothing ought to be done with Alaska 
except to forget it. 
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| Congress. 
| which the Guggenheims made and which they now wish to « 





It denounced the Territory, alleging | 
neither fisheries nor mines, nor agriculture, nor | 
Concerning its fisheries | 

| cnte wishes adopted. 


3 feet | 


thick, and that the fish sell for 8 cents per pound, the minority of the | yast and valuable coal deposits of Alaska under conditions that will be 


in the effort of the minority | 


| cessful. 


| freed from burdens which now oppress her. 


If Wyoming has more | 





JANUARY if, 


The minority report opposes the bill under consideration ang 
declares the only thing needed to secure free development in 
Alaska is to raise the embargo and let the coal and other lands 
go free to whoever will take them. In short, it means to return 
to the conditions which existed in December, 1906, when Proegj. 
dent Roosevelt blocked the most gigantic monopoly of our 
public coal lands ever undertaken by the Alaska Syndicate. It 
means to invite the Alaska Syndicate to take up this original 
plan and carry it to the conclusion which they thought they 
had attained at that moment. It means to give to the tratis- 
portation monopoly which now exists in Alaska the approya| of 

It means to open wide the door to all the efforts 
tinue to further monopolize, the resources of Alaska by entries 
of the land which contains her mineral resources. It means to 
take away from the people of Alaska all hope of any assistance 


from the United States in developing the Territory. It is an 


| invitation to the Alaska Syndicate to come back to Alaska and 


do it again. It is reactionary and an abandonment of those 
progressive pledges which the Democrtic Party made to the 
people of the United States upon which they elected President 
Wilson. It is the adoption of a plan which the Alaska Syndi- 
It is the adoption of a plan which the 
Alaska Transportation Trust, represented by the Alaska Syndi- 
It is a violation of the pledge made by 
the Democratic Party in its Baltimore platform when it de. 
clared that— 

Immediate action should be taken by Congress to make available the 


a perfect guaranty against their falling into the hands of monopolizing 


| corporations, associations, or interests. 


It is in violation of every principle of true Democracy, for 
it means the surrender of the rights of the people in Alaska 


| and of its resources to a single monopolizing interest which 
| how 
| immediate approval of the Alaska Syndicate, the Alaska copper 


aa | trust, the Alaska fish trust, the Alaska transportation : 
The minority report of 1868 declared there was no coal in | ° I trust, 


almost controls both. It is a remedy which meets the 


and all of the subsidiary trusts which gather under the wing of 
the Aiaska Syndicate. It is a refusal to do for Alaska, out of 
her own resources, what Congress has done for every other 


| Western State and Territory, in giving aid to the building of 


railroads for the development of Alaska. 

If Congress will pass this bill and support President Wi!son 
in his efforts to settle these Alaskan problems he will be suc- 
We people in the great Northwest have long waited 
for sympathetic assistance from Congress and the adtinistra- 
tion in power. 


We have confidence that President Wilson intends to stand 


| by the pledges in the Baltimore platform and see that Alaska 


is developed without monopoly, and the people in Alaska intend 
We believe that 
the day of development and prosperity is soon to dawn in that 
great Territory. We have confidence in the plan which the 
President announced in his message to secure that result. It 
is a progressive plan and ought to have the support of every 
progressive legislator, whether he is called Democrat, Repub- 
lican, or Progressive. 

Give Alaska an opportunity to mortgage her own land and 


| secure the building of a trunk line of railroad from some of her 


southern harbors to our interior waterways that she may be 
Pass this bill and 
give her freedom from the robber barons of 165 Broadway. We 
have wealth of every variety in that great Territory. We have 
more coal than Pennsylvania, Ohio, aud West Virginia; more 
copper than Michigan, Arizona, and Montana; more gold than 


| California and Colorado; more agricultural land than Norway, 


Sweden, and Finland; and more fish than all the balance of 
American waters together. 

What we need is a clear understanding by Congress of the 
true value of Alaska and a proper appreciation of its duty as 
the trustee of the people there. Give us some attention and 
your sympathy. Get information and learn something of - 
great wealth of the resources of that Territory. Pass this oe 
and let the President build a railroad for its development, ane 
Alaska will then offer homes to 10,000,000 peopie who will live 
happily within its borders. What we need is wisdom, ool 
edge, and wise action on the part of Congress, and immediate’ 
population will fill Alaska’s thousand valleys, open her "oes 
build roads, churches, schools, and homes, and establish ; . 
the last and best American State. For the Americas now - a 
your brothers and sisters from New England, from th en 
and the South—from Massachusetts, Virginia, and Texas 
the Mississippi Valley, the plains and far coasts of the \ a ee 
beg you to vote for the bill now before the House and give 
aid in nation building. [Prolonged applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mur- 
pock] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before the gentleman from Kansas pro- 
coeds 1 should like to inquire whether the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Houston], chairman of this committee, intends to 
ask the committee to proceed after the gentleman from Kansas 
neludes his remarks? 

Mr. HOUSTON. That will depend upon how much time is 
occupied by the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I expect to occupy 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. One or two other gentlemen have asked for 
the opportunity to speak 5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will there be any business transacted to- 
night after that? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I presume not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give any assurances 
on that point? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Speaker will give the assur- 
ance that as soon as the committee rises the House will adjourn. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, to my mind the most re- 
mirkable part of the remarkable speech which we have just 
heard, carrying the abundant information it did, was this: 
That until now it has not been possible for any man to give 
as much information about Alaska as the gentleman who has 
preceded me [Mr. WICKERSHAM] gave us—for new wonders 
about this vast and interesting ‘Territory have opened before 
us almost datly since the gold discoveries—and I think all will 
agree with me when I say there is uo one on earth who could 
have given that information with the completeness that marked 
the address of the gentleman from Alaska. [Applause.] 

And while I am loaded up with flowers, I should like to 
drive around to the front door of the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Houston], the chairman of this committee, and leave a 
bouquet for him, for the expedition, the dispatch with which 
he has brought this measure before the House. [Applause.] 
That acitvity is Just as commendable in him as has been the 
splendid initiative in this matter shown by President Woodrow 
Wilson. [Applause.] We have no time to lose in this matter 
of protecting and developing Alaska. I favor the measure, 
and my advocacy of it is touched peculiarly with an element of 


co 
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personal observation. I, as boy and man, saw one new country | 


develop. I came into consciousness in this world in a little | 


collection of yellow, unpainted houses, out on a floor-flat, tree- | 


less, unbroken prairie. 

I saw this collection of crude stores and homes grow into a 
city. For the men who settled there built up a great city, 
reared a magnificent mart, a milling, jobbing, packing center, 
Wichita, now a prosperous metropolis, surrounded by a popu- 
lous territory. ‘That process of building was made more diffi- 
cult because of the early practices of those who controlled 
privately owned railroads. It is a common thing among rail- 
road meu to say that the development of the great prairie 
West was due primarily to the railroads. It was not due 
primarily to the railroads; it was due to the settlers. And 


the chief instrument in his hand was not the railroad; it was 
the sma!! unit of 160 acres as a homestead. Originally greeted 
With enthusiasm by the settlers and with gratuities, the rail- 
rouds cline to be regarded with distrust and bitterness by the 
people. Ll saw my community and communities like it strug- 


gig with increasing intensity against extortions and discrimina- 
Uons and abuses by these corporations. This was true not only 
in small matters but in great ones, Economic alliance in my 
part of Kansas is net naturally with the eastern seaboard. We 
ire at one economically with the territory south—Oklahoma 
aud Texas—our ports are naturally the ports of Houston and 
Galveston. Much of the heavy shipments from my city, which 
‘s a grain center, should go to Galveston and Houston. 

fhe haul is short, the grades easy, and yet for over a quarter 
of a century those who controlled the privately owned railroads 
forced by artificial means the traffic to the east and in other 
Ways took an extortionate toll from the people who were getting 
the product from the ground in the sweat of their brow. 
Therefore I was pained to find that the only report in protest 
‘gainst this new proposition of aiding Alaska by a Government- 
owned railroad came from two Representatives from Oklahoma. 
These gentlemen from Oklahoma can not have forgotten the 
‘rrogance of the corporations which their own State has wit- 
hessed. They can not have forgotten the experience of the 
“les in the Cherokee Strip, which were désignated as town 
an by the Government. For instance, under the administra- 
— of Grover Cleveland the Government designated as a 
‘own site Enid. The railroad established another town a few 
niles north, and ealled it North Enid. Then the officials of the 
railroad shot their train through Enid and stopped them only 
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at North Enid, to break the Government town and build up the 
railroad town. 


I remember of hearing in my youth a story to this effect: 


The commissioners of my county had in their possession some 


of the securities of the Santa Fe Railroad, and at that time 
there was a conflict between two factions of financiers for the 
control of that system. One of the factions came to the county 
commissioners and asked them to surrender this block of securi- 
ties. The three commissioners, honest men, who wanted to 
serve the community and not the corporation, decided to ask 
the market price for their securities, and the faction which 
purchased them had to give the market price. But thereafter, 
for 20 years, because of that transaction, because three men 
served the people who elected them and not the corporations, 
our town was penalized by the system. For in the develop- 
ment of the new country, railroads discriminated not only be- 
tween men but between towns. They had their favorites and 
their victims, and most of the development which came in my 
country came through the hardest sort of hard work and 
against evil practice and injustice; not half the story of the 
struggle has ever been told or ever will be. 

Here is Alaska, a new proposition. It will not be an easy 
Territory to develop; it will prove a difficult one. Because of 
physical peculiarities, it is absolutely necessary that the Gov- 
ernment take hold of this Territory to save it and the people's 
right to it. Men have heard here to-day that not all Alaska 
is cold, that there are portions that are mild, that there are 
parts of it very fertile, that it has magnificent valleys, broad 
streams, untold deposits of wealth, and rich fisheries. Now, how 
can we develop it? Best of all by taking off from the shoulders 
of the people of Alaska the embargo of privately owned rail- 
roads and by giving them the assistance in development that 
will come through Government-owned railroads. There are 
50,000 people only in Alaska, the bulk of which is above 60°. 
Yet there are north of 60° in Europe—in Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, and the Russian Provinces—11,000,000 people supported by 
agriculture, and they are among the sturdiest people on the face 
of the earth. 

The political authority given by the chairman of this com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Houston], for this 
bill is a plank from the last Democratic national platform. I 
read it with great interest, because I could not find precisely 
the specific authority for the bill, much as I favor the measure 
and glad as I am that it has been advanced so far. He quotes 
the national Democratic platform adopted at Baltimore as 
follows: 

Conservation. Immediate action should be taken by Congress to 
make available the vast and valuable coal deposits of Alaska under 
conditions that will be a perfect guaranty against their falling into 
the hands of monopolizing corporations, associations, or interests. 

The proposition of a Government-owned railroad, so far as 
that text is concerned, is only inferential. But the chairman 
of the committee is fair enough to quote the Progressive na- 
tional platform upon this subject, and, ‘ike all of that platform, 
this plank means precisely what it says: 

Alaska. We demand also that extortion or monopoly in transporta- 
tion shall be prevented by the prompt acquisition, construction, or im- 
provement by the Government of such railroads, harbor, and other 
facilities for transportation as the welfare of the people may demand. 

Mr. Chairman, this is specific; this is definite; it is unmis- 
takable. The Progressive Party made this, the only real Alas- 
kan pledge. The Democratic léaders came to the Progressive 
platform for the suggestion of a real reform, and I congratulate 
them upon it. 

Mr. WINGO rose. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, I have only a few moments, and I 
want to show the origin of this legislation. 

Mr. WINGO. Can the gentleman give me the origin of that 
plank and who wrote it? 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is a mighty fine plank, and I am not 
concerned about its origin. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman please tell us what the 
Socialist Party said about that? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not know; but I have looked care- 
fully through the Republican platform, and, as usual on vital 
questions, it said nothing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. It says nothing that comes from the Socialist 
platform, as this does. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, what is the origin of this 
proposition? During the administration of the ls st Republican 
President, Mr. Taft, it developed that the administration of the 
Department of the Interior was giving Alaska over tu the 
Guggenheims. An investigation resulted, and the commission 
appointed to investigate this matter reported. All of the Re- 
publicans upon that committee save one upheld the Taft- 
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Ballinger-Guggenheim policy in Alaska. One Republican, Mr. 
Madison of Kansas, held against the Guggenheim policy, and 
with him were all of the Demoerats. I do not know what the 
attitude of the Republican leaders upon this subject is to-day. 
I do not know what their attitude will be upon this bill. I do 
not know whether they are still standing for the Taft-Balliager- 
Guggenheim policy. I suspect they are, and I base my sus- 
picion upon the fact that they still indorse the action of their 
national committee in perpetuating a system which perpetrated 
in 1912 the Chicago convention outrage. I do not think it is 
possible for them to change; I do not think they will; they 
never learn; but so far as I am concerned, and I think I speak 
for every Progressive on this floor, I am glad, with all my heart 
and soul, that the Democratic leader, President Wilson—and he 
is in this a leader—took this thing up at once; that he found 
perfect accord in the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hous- 
TON]; that they brought this matter out of committee quickly; 
that they got it on the calendar speedily; that they took posses- 
sion of Calendar Wednesday; and that they are occupying 
that day until they shall write this measure into law. The 
Nation wants it, Alaska needs it, and I, speaking for all the 
Progressives here, I think, without exception, rejoice at the 
good work. For in this House and in the country a Progressive 
is always for a meriterious measure no matter what its origin. 
[Applause. } 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. SHACKLEFORD having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message, in writing, 
from the President of the United States was communicated to 
the House of Representatives by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries, who also informed the House of Representatives that 
the President had, on December 23, 1913, approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 7837. An act to provide for the establishment of Federal 
reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means 
of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish more effective 
supervision of banking in the United States, and for other 
p rposes, 

H. R. 11003. An act to provide for expenses of representatives 
of the United States at the International Maritime Conference 
for Safety of Life at Sea. 

RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle 
man from Tennessee if he is going to rise to-night, because he 
will have to have a quorum here in order to prolong this session 
very much longer. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
of the 


Mr. Chairman, I would ask the indulgence 
gentleman for 5 or 10 minutes longer. 

DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I think at the conclusion 
remarks of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BatrHricx], 
peaks next, the committee will rise. 

HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
1 frem Ohio [Mr. BATHRICK]. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, I intend to support this bill 
for the very essential reason, as I look upon it, that it is a 
proper expression of government; that it does something for 
the people that is material and important; that it does not go 
to the people and hand to them a disquisition upon government 
philosophy in the place of material help. The time has come in 
this country, and some of us have noted it fully, that we must 
perform the functions of government in a manner that will give 
satisfaction to the people and make them believe that govern- 
ment really means something for them. The time has gone 
when we can throw a bare philosophical government out into 
the hands of the people and say to them, “ Now, help yourselves.” 
What has been the result of doing this heretofore? Private 
profit, a strong element of monopoly, a system of money control, 
a system of industrial control has operated to put the privileges 
of the people in the hands of the few so that the many have 
been totally unable to help themselves. And so we come to this 
Alaska proposition, which is essentially a matter of Govern- 
ment aid to a depressed portion of the people of this country, a 
governmental aid for a very worthy object, Government aid ex- 
tended to the people of the Territory of Alaska which, if it 
works out as I hope it will and as it appears it will, will*give 
us un example for Government aid for other directions in this 
country. I trust that after this bill has been passed and this 
railroad is in operation that the people of this country will 
discover there an example of what their Government can do for 
them aside from merely saying, “ We will give you the right to 
work out your own salvation.” That is why I am standing 
here, gentlemen, and telling you that I am in favor of thig bill. 
I know that later on in this session other.matters of Govern- 
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ment aid will be brought to our attention, but here is a glowing 
example of the extension of Government credit to the people jy 
order to assist them to help themselves. It will serve ag 
start toward accomplishing actual help instead of forever feeg. 
ing the people upon theory. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee rose 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr, Harrison, Chair. 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera. 
tion the bill H. R. 1739, and had directed him to report that it 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

PANAMA RAILROAD CO. (S. DOC, NO. 862). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
Sixty-fourth Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the 
Panama Railroad Co., for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. 

Wooprow WIzson, 

Tue Wuite House, January 14, 191}. 

The SPEAKER. The message is ordered to be printed and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, but the accompanying documents are not ordered to be 
printed yet. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 6 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, January 15, 1914, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clanse 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
draft of proposed legislation authorizing the Secretary of War 
to prescribe regulations under which licenses may be granted to 
persons qualified to act as guides to the Gettysburg Battle Field 
(H. Doc. No. 591); to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting a copy of 
a letter from the presiding judge of the United States Commerce 
Court, inviting attention to a typographical error in the state- 
ment of expenditures (H. Doc. No. 451, pt. 2); to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of Justice and ordered to be 
printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting re- 
ports from this department and the various bureaus and offices 
thereunder, showing the name of the offices, date and destina- 
tion of travel, nature of official business, and tota! travel ex- 
pense incurred by each (H. Doc. No. 592); to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Interior Department and ordered to be 
printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: : 

A bill (H. R. 9479) granting an increase of pension to Juliett 
Fields ; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill CH. R. 10084) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Godfrey; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 1 ferred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8326) granting a pension to James A. Crowley; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. | 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXHI, bills, resolutious. nd memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows. — 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill ¢H. R. 11626) to provide for - 
leasing of coal Jands in the Territery of Alask:, and for ot 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. i 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 11617) to provide fora site = 
public building at Viroqua, Wis.; to the Committee on Pu 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GERRY: A bill (H. B. 11618) appropriating vn 
for the improvement of Wickford Harbor, R. L; to the 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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Ry Mr. BURGESS: A bill (H. R. 11619) to amend section 108, 
chapter 5, of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 
1911; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11620) pensioning 
the surviving officers and enlisted men of the Texas Volunteers 
employed in the defense of the frontier of that State against 
Mexican marauders and Indian depredations from January 1, 
i509. to January 1, 1861, and from 1866 to 1876, inclusive, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11621) providing for the purchase of a 
national forest reserve and park in the State of Texas to be 
known as “ The Palo Duro National Forest Reserve and Park”; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (BH. R. 11622) to provide 
water for the irrigable lands of the Yakima Indian Reserva- 
tion, State of Washington, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 11628) authorizing a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Flathead River, Mont.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 11624) to repeal an act ap- 
proved March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to amend section 3 of an 
act entitled ‘An aet to regulate the liens of judgments and de- 
crees of the courts of the United States, approved August 1, 
1888"; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11625) to increase the 
appropriation for the erection of an immigration station at 
Baltimore, Md.; to the Committee on Public Buildings, and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNBESSY: A bill (H. R. 11626) to construct and 
place a lightship near Block Island, in the State of. Rhode 
Island; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill CH. R. 11627) to authorize a survey 
for a bridge across the Colorado River near the Fort Mohave 
Indian Reservation, Ariz.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 11628) to prevent over- 
capitalization and consolidation of interstate carriers; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HINDS: Resolution (H. Res. 368) authorizing pre- 
liminary survey of York Harbor, Me.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
27) directing Use Secretary of War to have a survey made and 
estimate submitted of the cost of improving the Columbia River 
at Kennewick, Wash.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: (Concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 28) directing the Secretary of War to have 
survey and estimate made of the cost of improvement of harbor 
at Olympia, Wash.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, concurrent resolution (H, Con. Res. 29) directing the 
Secretary of War to have a survey and estimate made of cost of 
i canal from Olympia to Grays Harbor and other points; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. PETERS of Massachusetts (by request): Joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 194) proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (HB, R. 11629) granting an increase of 
ce to John H. M. Harrison; to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions, 

Also, a bill CHL R, 11630) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael H. W. Jameson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
_Also, a bill CH. R. 11681) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezra Deeren; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11632) granting an in- 
ri pension to Wilson S. Fouts; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

_ By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11633) grant- 
ing «i increase of pension to William Armon; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 11684) granting an in- 
7 of pension to Noah Blauser; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

Also, a bill CHL R. 11685) placing the name of Lafayette 
Hawk upon the unlimited retired list of the Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill CH. R. 11686) for the relief of the 
heirs or estate of William J. Milligan, deceased; to the Com- 
Ihittee on War Claims. 
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By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 11637) granting an increase of 
pension to George W. Coward; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 11638) granting a pen- 
sion to John T. Biggers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11689) granting a pension to Ernest W. 
Hilliard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11640) granting a pension to James W. 
Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11641) to correct the military record of 
William Warner, alias Samuel Mee; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11642) to correct the military record of 
Jefferson Bailey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 11643) for the relief of 
Kate Cunningham; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELDER: A bill (H. R. 11644) for the relief of John 
W. Wright; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 11645) granting an increase of 
pension to John W. Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 11646) granting a pension to 
James H. Gilley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11647) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives and heirs of Nathan Gibbs, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 11648) for erecting a 
suitable memorial to John Ericsson; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 11649) to carry into effect the 
findings of the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of 
the Columbia National Bank, of Columbia, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 11650) granting a pension 
to Christina Whitcome; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 11651) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry B. Haines; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 11652) granting au in- 
crease of pension to Catherine C. Burmingham; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 11653) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel R. Price; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 11654) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph Clucas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11655) granting an increase of pension to 
George S. Merritt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11656) granting a pension to George C. 
Hazeltine; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11657) granting a pension to Flora V. 
Turnbull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11658) granting a pension to Alice Connors; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11659) granting a pension to Tomasita M. 
Bustos; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11660) for the relief of James Noble; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11661) grant- 
ing a pension to Letitia M. Leepard; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11662) granting a pension 
to John L. Shields; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. METZ: A bill (H. R. 11663) granting a pension to 
John Bleiweiss; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11664) for the relief of Frederick Wyne- 
ken: to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11665) for the relief of John O. Nelson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11666) for the relief of Cornelius Ver 
Planck; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11667) for the relief 
of John H. Kidd; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: A bill (H. R, 11668) granting an increase 
of pension to William McCracken; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERSON: A bill (H. R. 11669) granting a pen- 
sion to Euceba H. Sherman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 11670) granting an increase of 
pension to Albert Fletcher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11671) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John M. Lower; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 11672) granting an increase of 
pension to Adams H. Eastman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (HL R. 11673). granting an increase of pensiom to 
George P. Deeg; to the Committee om Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 11674) granting an increase of pension: to 
Tsaac I’. Jenness; to the Cominittee on Invalid Pensions: 

3y Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. RB. 11675) for the relief of the 
legal. representatives of James Rierson, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (HL.R. 11676) grant- 
ing an increzse of pension to Samuel 8. Householder; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11677) for the relief of Lewis. W. Crain; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (EL. R. 11678) for the relief of George: H. Burton, 
United States Army, retired; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11679) fer the relief of Andrew A. St. 
John; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 11680) granting a pension to 
Odillon C. Schupp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11681) granting am increase of pension to 
Charles Montooth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11682) granting an increase of pension to 
W. W. King; to the Commiitee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Thomas 
Davis Club, of Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against appropria- 
tion of funds for celebration of “one hundred years of peace 
among English-speaking people”; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Socialist Party of New 
York City, favoring a congressional investigation of strike con- 
ditions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also (by request), memorial of Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
Division 17, Wilmerding, Pa., protesting against appropriation 
for “one hundred. years of peace among Hnglish-speaking peo- 
ple”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request‘, memorial of ©. O. De Long, of Homestead, 
Pa., favoring Burnett immigration bill; te the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also (by request), petition of C. O. De Long, of Homestead, 
Pa., protesting against House bill 9836, making Columbus Day 
a national holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of James G. Thrasher, of Munhall, 
Pa., protesting against House bill 9836, making Columbus Day 
a national holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): Memorial of Blandburg Loeal, 
No. 2092, favering an investigation of conditions in the copper 
regions of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Six Mile Run, State 
of Pennsylvania, protesting against the passage of the Sabbath- 
observance bill (H. R. 9674); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Memorial of Brand’s Local Bronx 
(N. Y.) Socialist Party of America, favoring an investigation of 
the conditions in the copper region; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Memorial of Anna M. Ross Council, Ne. 101, 
Daughters of Liberty, of Spring City, Pa., favoring the passage 
of a bill restricting immigration; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of F. M. Crouch, of New York 
City, N. ¥., favoring the passage of House bill 29, relative to 
the hours of working women; to the Committve on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Twelfth Assembly District Regular 
Democratic Club, favoring the direct primary as applied to 
presidential elections; to the Committee on DBleetion of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of Regular Democratic Club Twelfth 
Assembly District of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the direet pri- 
mary as applied to presidential elections; to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

Also, petition of National Camp Patriotic Sons of America, 
at Trenton, N. J., favoring the passage of the immigration bill 
(S. 2453); to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of members of Socialist Local 
of Nyhart, Mo., favoring congressional investigation of strike 
conditions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of John F. Harder and other citizens of Clin- 


ton, Mo., protesting against the passage of the Heflin bill (Hi. R. } 


9674) ; to the Committee on the Distriet of Columbia. 
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By Mr. DONOHOE: Memorial of Business Men’s and Tax. 
payers’ Association of Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., favoring 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard for new dry dock; to the Cop. 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. ELDER : Papers to accompany a bill (H. R. 11644) 
for the relief of John W. Wright; te the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of general council of Winnebago 
Indians in Nebraska, favoring the passage of the amended 
Stephens bill to open the Court ef Claims to all tribes ang 
bands ef Indians; te the Committee en Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolutions of the twelfth assem))y 
district, Regular Demoeratic Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y¥., indorsing 
extension of the direct-primary system for selection of candi- 
dates for Pvesident and Vice President; to the Committee 0) 
Blection of President and Vice President and Representatives 
in Congress. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
legisiation in the form of pension bills for the relief of the 
United States Military Telegraph Corps; to the Committee oy 
Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of Socialist Loeal of Cape 
Ann, Mass., favering a congressional investigation into strike 
conditions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the Daniel 
H. Comber Club, of Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against an 
appropriation by Congress for the eelebration of “ One Hundred 
Years of Peace With England”; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Also, petitions of Fredonia Council No. 52, Order United 
American Mechanics, of Philadelphia, Pa. ; National Camp Patri- 
otic Order Sons of America, Trenton, N. J.; Olney Council No. 
7, Olney; Philadelphia and Washington Camp, No. 303, Patri- 
otic Order Sons of America, Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the 
passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., protesting against the passage of House bil! 8826, 
relative to the hours of labor for persons engaged in producing 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HAYES: Memorial of Central Labor Council, of 
Santa Clara County, Cal.; United Laborers’ Union, No. 14190, 
San Jose, Cal.; Local 393, Plumbers’ Union, Local 162, Car- 
penters’ Union, San Mateo, Cal.; Local 848, Carpenters’ Union, 
San Bruno, Cali, favoring seamen’s bill; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, resolution of California Branch of the American School 
Peace League, favoring plan for a “naval holiday”; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
the Pacific Coast, <:voering the strengthening of the United 
States Army; to the Committee on Militar) Affairs. 

By Mr. HELVERING: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Kansas, favoring the passage of the Burnett immigra- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of O. R. Preble 
and other residents of Rhode Island, favoring passege of House 
bill 1873; te the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the Tenth Ward 
Branch Local, Lycoming, Socialist Party of America, favoring 
an investigation of the conditions in the copper regions of 
Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. ; 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the National N. L. W. V. 
of Denver, Cole., favoring the passage of House bil! 1672, plac- 
ing on the pension rolls the survivors of the early Indian Wars; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. f 

By Mr. MADDEN: Petition of United Lithuanian Societies 
of Chicago, IlL, protesting against the literacy test in tle Bur- 
nett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. r - 

By Mr. MAHER: Memorial of State Administration of Vo 
eational Education at a conference in New York City. December 
13, 1913, favoring the passage of Senate joint resolution », for 
national aid for vocational education; to the Comittee ot 
Education. Sa 

Also, petition of Cigar Makers’ Union No. 149, of oe 
favoring the passage of legislation for a thorough wo 
investigation of the whole strike system in the copper resi)” 
of Michigan, as well as in other parts of the United Sttes. = 
that the Government acquire possession of the copper Mr 
and te them under union eonditions ;, to the Comunittee 
Rules. 

Also, petition of members of the Twelfth 
Regular Democratic Ciub, of Brooklyn, N. 


Assembly District 
¥.,. favoring the 
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direct primary as applied to presidential elections; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, 

Also, petition of Women’s Trade Union League of New York 
City, N. ¥., favoring an investigation of the conditions of the 
copper regions of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

by Mr. RAINEY: Resolution of Socialist Party of Beardstown, 
lll.; White Hall, 01; and Havana, DL, favoring investigation 
of strike conditions in Michigan; te the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of C, Hopewell and 48 others of San Jose, I11., 
favoring the passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of C. Hopewell and 48 other citizens of San 
Jose, IL, protesting against the passage of the Columbus Day 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Evidence in support of 
pill (H. R. 9960) granting a pension to Blizabeth N. Hussey; to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of bill (H. R. 10923) granting a 
pension to George Downing, alias Henry Harris; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. S€ULLY: Petition of International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen, Local No. 55, of Newark, N. J., and vicinity, 
favoring an investigation into the conditions of the copper re- 
gions of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of American Association of Foreign Language 
Newspapers, of New York City, protesting against the passage 
of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Sea Bright Board of Trade. of Sea 
Bright, N. J., favering an appropriation by Congress for protect- 
ing the shore front; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGE: Petition of Washington Camp, No. 
15, Patriotie Order Sons of America, of Denver, Colo., favoring 
surnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition ef citizens of Colorado Springs, Colo., favoring 
a two-battleship program; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Memorial of Painters, Paperhangers, 
and Decorators, Local No. 812, of Kalamazoo, Mich.; Cigar 
Makers’ Union of Battle Creek, Mich.; and Bakers’ Union No. 
159, of Kalamazoo, Mich., favoring Federal investigation of 
strike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of editor of Hollandsche Amerikan, protesting 
against Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Memorial of Local No. 374, 
Iron Molders’ Union of North America, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
Lodge No. 311, Machinists’ Union, Los Angeles, Cal.; Local No. 
1763, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Local No. 949, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paper Hangers of America; and Local No. 
3818, International Longshoremen’s Union, Los Angeles, Cal., 
favoring seamen’s bill (S. 136); to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of California Veekoblad and Italio Americano, 
Los Angeles, Cal., protesting against Burnett immigration bill ; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Burbank and Los Angeles, Cal., 
favoring Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of certain citizens of California, favoring a bill 
granting relief to persons who served in the Military Telegraph 
Corps of the Army during the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Miss H. R. Heapp, of Sawtelle, Cal., favoring 
increased pensions for Army nurses who served in Civil War; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Anti-Saloon League of Hawaii, favoring 
Gronna bill relative to Federal prohibition of liqhor for Ha- 
Wallan Islands; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, petition of Ex-Union Volunteer Officers’ Association, 
Pasadena, Cal., favoring the Volunteer officers’ retired list bill; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Los Angeles, Cal., protesting 
igiiust the Sabbath observance bill; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Papers in support of bill (H. R. 
9108) granting an inerease of pension to James H. Clutts; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of McMillan Lodge, No. 445, International 
Association of Machinists, of Williamson, W. Va., favoring an 
investigation of strike conditions in Michigan and elsewhere; 
to the Committee on Rules. 
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Also, petition of 130 members of the Ohio Valley Trades and 
Labor Assembly of Wheeling, W. Va., protesting against the 
circulation of petitions in sympathy with and opposed to Gov- 
ernment dissolution of the United States Stee! Trust; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALIAN: Petition of editor of Il Messageri, of Ai 
sterdam, N. Y.. favoring elimination of the literacy test fro: 
House bill 6060; to the Committee on Immigration and Nati 
ralization. 

By Mr. WILSON of New Yerk: Petition of the Women’s Trade 
Union League of New York, favoring the passage of the eighi 
hour-a-day bill for women employed in various eccupations; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the members of the Twelfth Assembly Dis 
trict Regular Democratic Club, favoring the direct primary for 
presidential elections; to the Committee on Election of Presi 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. WINGO: Petitions of Local No. 2110, United Mine 
Workers of America, of Millard; Local No. 1526, of Hartford: 
Central Trades Council of Hartford; and Rose Hill Lodge, No, 
479, Arkansas, favoring an investigation of conditions in the cop- 
per regions of the State of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: Memorial of the International Union 
of the United Brewery Workmen of America, favoring an in- 
vestigation of the cenditions in the copper regions of Michigan ; 
te the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, January 15, 1914. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
TRAVEL OF EMPLOYEES OF INTERIOR DEPARTMENT (H. DOC. NO. 592). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, statements giving the names of officers of the various 
bureaus and offices in the Interior Department who have 
traveled on official business, together with the date and destina- 
tion of travel, nature of official business, and total expense in- 
curred by each, which, with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims transmit- 
ting certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusions filed 
by the court in the following causes: 

In the cause of Mary Ann Jackson v. The United States 
(8S. Doc. No. 363) ; 

In the cause of Henry Comeaux v. The United States (8S. Doe. 
No. 364); and 

In the cause of A. A. Goodwin, jr., administrator of succession 
of Emile Rost, deceased, v. The United States (8. Doc. No. 
365). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 
CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE CO. (H. DOC. NO. 597) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. for the year 
1913, which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented memorials of George Wash 
ington Branch, American Continental League, of Brooklyn, 
N. ¥.; of Local Division, No. i7, Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
of Wilmerding, Pa.; and the Wolfe Tone Society. of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., remonstrating against any appropriation by Congress for the 
proposed celebration of the so-called “100 years of peace among 
English-speaking peoples,” which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I received a telegram this 
morning that I wish to lay before the Senate 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to have it 
read ? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Let it go in the Recor. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 

{Telegram.] 
Cuicaco, January 13, 1914. 
Hon. James DB. MARTINE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C,: 


The national executive committee of the Socialist Party commissioned 
Victor L. Berger, Charles Edward Russell, and Seymour Stedman to 
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investigate the Michigan strike. They report claims of men just; also 
report companies guilty of peonage and importation of 1,600 nmen 
from outside. Leaders of miners maltreated and deported. jeneral 
reign of terror on part of gunmen. ‘The strikers firm and law abiding. 
On grounds of above report and on behalf of Socialist Party, we de- 
mand congressional investigation of this situation. 
Vicror L. 
ADOLPH GERMER. 
GeoRGE H. GOEBEL, 
JAMES H. MAURER, 
J. Sritr WI.Lson. 


Mr. NELSON presented the petition of E. D. Titus, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., relative to the effect of the insecticide law of 
1910 and the so-called Sherley amendment to the pure-food law, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

He also presented resolutions of Local Lodge No. 274, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, of Duluth; of Local Union 
No. 186, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhang- 
ers, of Minneapolis; and of Local Lodge No. 232, International 
Molders’ Union, of St. Paul, all in the State of Minnesota, fa- 
voring the enactment of legislation to make lawful certain 
agreements between employers and laborers and persons en- 
gaged in agriculture or horticulture and to limit the issuing of 
injunctions in certain cases, and for other purposes, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LIPPITT presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Rhode Island, praying that an appropriation be made for the 
construction of two new battleships, which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. KERN. I present a petition, signed by the governor and 
a large number of citizens of Indianapolis, Ind., praying that 
relief be granted members of the United States Military Tele- 
graph Corps who served in the Civil War. I move that the peti- 
tion be seferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
sattle Creek, Mich., and a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Urbandale, Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of leg- 
islation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
in the District of Columbia, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented a petition of Local Union 
No. 2616, United Mine Workers of America, of Superior, Wyo., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to make lawful certain 
agreements between employers and laborers and persons en- 
gaged in agriculture or horticulture and to limit the issuing of 
injunctions in certain cases, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BERGER, 


CONDITIONS IN MINING DISTRICTS IN 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have received several 
communications from the copper country of Michigan, one from 
committee, which I desire to have read, and the 
published in the REcorp. 

PRESIDENT. 
The Chair 


MICHIGAN, 


a business 
others to be 
The VICE 
communication? 
will read it 


hears none, and the Secretary 
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| duct of a Member of the House of Representatives. 


JANUARY 15, 


used by the Senator from Arizona [Mr, AsHuRST] on the Senate 
floor : 

Before I take my seat, however, I should say that I have not intro. 
duced this resolution with precipitation. Indeed, I deliberated two 
months before I concluded to introduce the same. After a conferenc: 
with the Representative in Congress [Mr. MACDONALD] from the dis 
trict in Michigan in which these troubles now exist, I am at liberty to 
grote him and to say that he has told me that his district—the twelft) 

istrict of Michigan—is a part of the United States where constiiy 
tional government no longer exists; that the rights of citizens under 
our Constitution and our laws are overthrown, and the laws an, 
Constitution defied. 

When a Representative of a sovereign State in Congress says that 
in his district the Constitution and laws are overthrown, surely it docs 
not misbecome a Senator to ask for an investigation. 

The request of the signers of this telegram in the nature of a 
petition is that this charge be denied and that the denial be 
given the same publicity that was given to the original state 
ment. I do not present this matter with any idea of making an 
attack upon Mr. MacDoNnavp. I simply have presented it as a 
statement of the citizens of that district who feel that the 
utterance was entirely unwarranted and untrue. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have no quarrel with the Senator from 
Michigan and I have no objection to his people making sny 
respectful statement in relation to any alleged statement made by 
Congressman MACDONALD. I simply make the point of order that 
the telegram is couched in language which makes it subject to 
point of order. It contains matter which is an attack upon the 
integrity of a Member of Congress, and in my judgment it 
should not be printed in the Coneress1onaL Recorp. If they 
desire to make a protest, they should couch it in proper J:an- 
guage. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If it shall be construed by the Chair as 
an attack by a Senator upon the integrity of Mr. MacDownax», I 
certainly do not wish to have it presented and I am perfectly 
willing to withdraw it. I should like to have the Chair look ii 
over and see if in his judgment he believes it to be an attack 
upon the character of this man under all the circumstances 
surrounding it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair assumes that a point of 
order has been made with reference to the rules of the Senate. 
There is no regularly adopted rule of the Senate of the United 
States which prevents any Senator from criticizing the con- 
There is a 
common rule in parliamentary assemblies, however, laid down 
by Jefferson in his manual, to the effect that it is improper fot 
any Senator to criticize the conduct or language or demeauor 
of a Member of the House of Representatives. However, in 
investigating the precedents of the Senate it will be found that 
upon one occasion when a point of order of this kind. was 


| made the Senate gave a Senator permission to freely express 


Is there objection to reading the | 


his opinion of the conduct of a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This matter must be left, in the opinion of the Chair, 
entirely to the Senator from Michigan. The Chair understands 
that the Senator from Michigan is not presenting it as a criti- 
cism of Representative MacDonaxp, but in response to a state- 


, ment contained in the Recorp, made by the Senator from Ari- 


The Secretary read as follows, the part read and subsequently | 


withdrawn being indicated by asterisks: 
(Telegram. ] 
CALUMET, MICH., January 15, 1991}. 
CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned are a committee representing some 20,000 citizens 
of the copper country of Michigan. It is reported that Congressman 
MacDoNaLpD has stated that there 1s no constitutional law in this dis- 
trict. We most emphatically wish to say that in so speaking Mac 
DONALD does not represent the great bulk of the people here, but on 
the contrary deliberately misrepresents conditions. The copper country 
is at peace. There is no disorder, no rioting, no violation. 


Tion 


The circuit court for this circuit is in peaceful sesson in Baraga County 
tryng strike cases. Over 206 cases have already been tried, resulting 
in a large number of convictions, some acquittals, and some disagree- 
ments. The last of the State troops have left the district, and yester- 
day the supervisors decided to reduce materially the sheriff's forces. 
There have been no arrests for violence for several weeks. All this 
proves that the law is now and will continue to be enforced. ‘The 
people of tke copper country are trying to resume their former peaceful 
and friendly relations with each other and to eliminate the bitter 
fecling engendered by the strike, and resent most bitterly the attitude of 
Macl Lp. 6©*0CU* «=6©*)«6hWe ask you to give the true sentiments of our 
pecple as herein expressed as much pubiicity as was given to MacDon- 
ALD 'S irresponsible and utterly uncalled for statement. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I make a point of order 
agail he further reading of that paper. It is quite evident 
that it is an attack upon a Member of the other House. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If it could be construed as an attack by 
me, I certainly would not wish to present it. The fact is that 
day before yesterday, on the 13th, the following language was 


ist 


A grand | 


jury is in daily session taking testimony bearing on the past disorders. | he an attack upon him. 


zona. The Chair refuses to decide the question as to whether 
the well-known principle of the common law of parliamentary 
practice shall be enforced in this case, leaving it to the Senate 
to determine whether this is a breach of that comity which 
exists between the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the President of the Sen- 
ate has well stated my position. I am not presenting this as a 
criticism of Congressman MacDoNaLp, and I wish to withdraw 
it now if the Senator from New Jersey or any other Senator 
believes that it can be honestly construed as an attack upon 
Mr. MacDOoNALp. j 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that I believe it to 
In terms it is an attack upon him. It 
says that instead of taking the action he has taken or makins 
the statement he has made in his capacity as a Representative 
in Congress and in accordance with his oath of office, he does i 
for the purpose of seeking notoriety and deliberate!) misrepre- 
senting the peopie whom he ought to represent. If that Goes 
not constitute an attack upon a Member of Cou,ress it is! rd 
for me to perceive what would constitute an attack Upot Atl. 
I leave that for the Senator from Michigan to determine. [ ask 
him, if a telegram couched in that identical language does nol 
constitute an attack, what does? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. ‘The Senator does not assume or presume 
that the Senator from Michigan presents this as an attack on 
Mr. MacDOoNALp. ‘iid 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly not. I never intended that I's ar 
be understood as making that charge. I am objecting (0 | it 
telegram itself. Perhaps it was the Senator's duty to lay ! 


is 
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pefore the Senate and have it read. I think I myself would 
hesitate about laying a telegram couched in that language be- 
fore this bedy. Citizens are entitled to petition if their peti- 
tions are couched in respectful language. 

Mr. GALLINGER:. Mr. President, I was not in the Cham- 
per when the telegram which is under discussion was read, 
put 1 would like to have the provision in Jefferson's Manual 
reliting to the relations between the two Houses read to the 
Senate. I think it has been stated more broadly than it 
actually is. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. While the Chair is looking for that—I 
beg pardon of the Senator from New Hampshire—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was only stating it 
from memory, and not accurately. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. My understanding of the rule has been 
that uo Senator has a right to eriticize or attack a Member of 
the other body. I certainly, do not wish to do that or have 
anvthing I may say construed as attempting to do that. I had 
never supposed, however, that the citizens of any community 
were denied the right to express their views on a matter which 
affects them as directly as the matter which was presented by 
the Senator from Arizona, and quoting from the Congressman 
from the twelfth district of Michigan, does affect the citizens of 
the twelfth congressional district of Michigan. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would ask that the paragraph in Jef- 
ferson’s Manual be read. I think it is important that it should 
be accurately stated. 

rhe VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair is looking fo- it now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Whatever rule there may be limiting the 
rigit of a Senator to speak of a brother Senator or whatever 
parliamentary rule there may be restricting the right of a Sena- 
tor to speak of a Member of the House of Representatives, it 
certainly can not be true that a citizen of the United States, 
who is not a member of either of these bodies, is denied the 
right of petition or memorial in which he may criticize not 
ouly the act ef one Senator or one Member, but the act of all 
Members of both bodies. 

Mr. HUGHES. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course [ agree fully with the Senator 
from Iowa upon that proposition, but does he think that an 


individual has a right to address a libelous telegram to a Sena- 
tor and have it given publicity wnder the protection of the 
privilege of petition? That is all there is in this case. The 
statements made In the telegram, if the Senator has heard them 
read or will read them, are plainly libelous, and I doubt if 
any one of these gentlemen would dare to make them without 


the protection of the privilege of petition. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I am not applying what I say to this par- 
ticular case; I did not hear the telegram read; but I could 
not allow the impression to prevail; with my consent, at any 
rate, that the people of this country have not the privilege of 
addressing a communication or communications to the Senate 
aud House of Representatives in which they criticize or con- 
demn the act either of the Congress as a whole or the act of 
any Member of Congress. I am sure that we must preserve 
intact and in full vigor the right of the people of the country 
to express their views in the form of petitions to the Congress 
of the United States, : 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to say, in answer 
to the statement of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues], 
that this is not a petition er a statement by an individual, but 
by many individuals, 

[ also wish to state that there is one sentence in this tele- 
eram which I had overlooked, which I think is proper if the 
petioners wished to express it, but it does not add to the 
force of their protest, and inasmuch as it seems offensive to a 
Senator I will assume to strike it from the communication. 
I think the objectionable words are these: 


whoee only purpose for so deliberately and flagrantly misrepresent- 
mg conditions here at the present time must be to attain personal 


I 

Mr. HUGHES. That is the objectionable phrase. I do not 
kuow what power the Senate has to amend a petition or to 
‘mend a telegram sent here by other men, but my object is 
mee to keep scandalous and libelous matter out of the 

ECORD. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And with that I agree. I am very’ much 
*Pposed to anything that may look like misrepresentation or 
Sandalous matter coming into Congress. But ate we sure that 
the scandalous matter was not published om Tuesday? I have 
Presented this telegram beeause I thought things had been said 


here which ought not to have been said; but having been said, 
the people interested must have the right and privilege to deny 
them. Therefore, Mr. President, I will assume to eliminate 
the objectionable words. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before proceeding further, 
I think I have a right to have read the paragraph from Jeffer- 
son’s Manual relating to comity between the two Houses. I 
do not think it affects this matter at al). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is all the Chair finds in Jef- 
ferson’s Manual 
Mr. GALLINGER. On page 96, I think it will be found. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There is, on page 93 of Jefferson's 
Manual, also—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. And on page 93, likewise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The language there used is: 

No person is to use indecent language against the proceedings of the 


House; no prior determination of which is to be reflected on by any 
Member, unless he means to conclude with a motion to rescind il. 


Then, on page 96, is found this language: 


It is a breach of order in debate to notice what has been said on the 
same subject in the other House, or the particular votes or majoriti 
on it there, beeause the opinion of each House should be left toe its own 
independency, not to be influenced by the proceedings of the other, and 
the quoting them might beget reflections leading to a misunderstanding 
between the two Houses. (S Grey, 22.) 


Neither House can exercise any authority over a Member or officer 
of the other, but should complain to the House of which he is, and 
leave the punishment to them. Where the complaint is of words dis- 
respectfully spoken by a Member of another House, it is difficult to 
obtain punishment, beeause of the rules suppesed necessary to be ob- 
served (as to the immediate noting down of words) for the security of 
Members. Therefore it is the duty of the House, and more particu- 
larly of the Speaker, to interfere immediately and not to permit ex- 
pre te go upnoticed which may give 2 ground of cempiaint to the 
other House and introduce proceedings and mutual accusations between 
the two Houses which can rdly be terminated without difficulty and 
@isorder. (3 Hats., 51.) 

That is all the Chair finds in Jefferson’s Manual on the sub- 
jeet; but the Chair remembers that in 1867— 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution of the Howse of 
Representatives, communicating for the Imformation of the Senate 
certain testimony taken before one of its committees, “which appar- 
ently affeets one or more Members of the Senate”; and 

That portion of the testimony contained in the examination of D. A. 
Hull, a witness before the Committee on Public Expenditures of the 
House of Representatives, having been read, 

Mr. Doolittle, while addressing the Chair, was called to order by 
the President pro tempore for indulging im language disrespectful io 
the House of Representatives, and impugning the motives of the nem- 
bers of one of its committees. 

Mr. Doolittle having taken his seat, 

On motion by Mr. Johnson, it was 

Ordered, That Mr. Doolittle have leave to proceed with his remarks 
in his own way. 

That is the ground of the ruling of the Chair in submitting 
the question to the Senate. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I was detained from the 
Senate by a committee meeting, and did not arrive in the 
Chamber in time to hear the telegram under consideration read, 
but, as I understand, it is in the nature of a petition or memorial 
from citizens of Michigan in regard to some matter. I do not 
think the Senate has any right to amend or change or alter 
it, and I certainly shall object to any change being made. [tf 
it is a proper petition, according to the judgment of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], to whom it was sent, to file 
here for the information of Congress, it is his privilege to file 
it, as the citizens sending it have a right to have it filed; but we 
have no business to change or to amend it before it is filed. 

Mr. BACON. I do not understand that the Senate is under- 
taking to change what has been presented, but the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp] himself practically with- 
draws—that is what it amounts to—that much of it. That is 
wnat it is. The Senator from Michigan withdraws that much 
of the petition, and does not ask that it be presented to the 
Senate. . 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is the exact situation that I desire 
to be placed in with reference to the matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I only wish to say this 
much: I trust this difficulty may be amicably adjusted. The 
faet is, very serious accusations were made on the authority, as 
stated by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst], of a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives against the citizens of an 
entire district in Michigan. Those citizens, through a commit- 
tee, I judge—at least there are more than 50 names attached to 
this telegram—repudiate the allegation that was made against 
those people, and they say that they represent 20,000 citizens. 
Im that telegram they take exceptions to the statement that the 
Senator from Arizona made on the authority of a Member of 
the House of Representatives. Whether their statement that 
in their opinion the Member of the House of Representatives 
was seeking notoriety is in good taste or not, of course we 
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must leave to each individuai Senator to determine; but the 
controversy is really between Mr. MacDonaup, a Member of 
the House of Representatives, and the 20,000 citizens of that 
district, and I do not see that we have very much to do about it. 

If the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEeND] wishes to pre- 
sent the telegram in an abbreviated form, of course I agree 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] that that may well 
be his privilege; but I do not think that we ought to pay very 
serious attention to this matter, because it is, after all, in the 
nature of a protest by citizens against allegations that have 
been made against the district which they represent and in 
which they live. They surely had a right to make such an 
allegation and repudiation of the serious charge that was made 
against them. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator from Michigan might well 
present the petition, as I have stated, in an abbreviated form if 
he chooses to do so; and, then, that the matter might well pass 
from the consideration of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jer- 
sey desire the opinion of the Senate on the petition as amended? 

Mr. HUGHES. I am satisfied with the disposition suggested 
by the Senator from Michigan. I have not had an opportunity 
to examine the telegram, and my ear only caught one highly 
objectionable phrase in it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would add, Mr. President, that the pro- 
vision of Jefferson’s Manual relates to comity between the two 
Houses; and this is not a case of that kind. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that I did not cite 
any rule, for I do not know of any rule that governs this mat- 
ter, except the inherent right which must exist in every body to 
protect its own record. I think any Senator can well object to 
& scurrilous, slanderous, and libelous statement being read into 
the Recorp here, directed against a Representative in the 
coordinate body. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I agree to that; and yet I do not think 
this is a slanderous, libelous, and scurrilous statement. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not think that this was, but I am op- 
posing a statement of that kind being submitted here and being 
read into the Recorp affecting a Member of the other House. I 
think it is within our power to exercise our discretion in such 
a matter. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I was quite 
content with the disposition of the telegram I offered in the 
first instance, namely, that it be 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was proposing to submit 
the question to the Senate if the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. HucuHeEs] further objected. The Senator from New Jersey 
said he did not object to the portion of the telegram referred to 
being stricken out, and the telegram goes in the Recorp. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I now ask that the other telegrams sub- 
mitted by me may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

(Telegram. ] 
HOUGHTON, MICH., January 1), 191}. 
Hon. CitARLES BE. TOWNSEND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Am informed Congressman MACDONALD, of this district, says there is 
no constitutional government in this district and the rights of citizens 
are not protected here. Mr. MACDONALD was here about the first of 
the year and ought to know that this statement is misleading and 
untrue. There are no unusual violations of the peace laws, and very few 
of the arrests made since January 1 are due to the strike situation. 
Last Saturday the last of the State troops were withdrawn from the 
district, being those stationed in Keweenaw County, adjoining the 
county. Yesterday the number of deputies on my pay roll was reduced 
from 184 to 60. Men formerly on strike are returning to work volun- 
tarily at all the mines. Over 10,000 are tiow at work out of about 
14,000 when the strike was called. There is a better feeling through- 
out the county than I have noticed for some time. Protest against any 
insinuations from Mr. MACDONALD, or anyone else, that the laws in my 
county are not now enforced. Last symmer, when the district was 
overrun with socialists and anarchistic preachers and teachers of 
violence and criminal acts of every nature, it was difficult to preserve 
order. That situation has been entirely corrected and law and order 
have been for the last six weeks, and will continue to be, enforced, 

JAMES CRUSE, 
Sheriff Houghton County, Mich. 
(Telegram. ] 
HouGHTON, MicuH., January 1}, 191}. 
Hon. CHARLES E,. TOWNSEND, 
United States Senate, Washington. 

Dear Sir: Senator Asnurst’s assertion that constitutional govern- 
ment no longer exists in the copper country is absolutely unfounded. 
Civil authorities have full control of situation, and so free is district 
from disorder that only 60 deputies now are retained by sheriff to 
grotect a region 40 miles long and 20 wide. All of the State troops 
have been withdrawn, Moyer and other foreign agitators have left 
the district. More strikers are returning to work each day, and there 
is no possible cause for alarm. No disturbances have occurred here 
for more than a month and the situation is improving daily. 

Copper CoUNTRY COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
G. L. Price, Secretary. 


JANUARY 15, 


Mr. GALLINGHER. Regular order! 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to say, Mr. Presi. 
dent, with reference to the telegram I offered in the first in. 
stance, that I was quite content with the disposition suggested, 
namely, that it might go in the Recorp without reading, pu; 
immediately afterwards the Senator from Michigan {Mr 
TOWNSEND] submitted a telegram much longer and taking abso- 
lutely a counter position from that taken by the parties who tele. 
graphed me. I feel that, in justice to them, the telegram pre. 
sented by me should be read before the Senate. I did acquiesce 
that it go into the Recorp without reading, but I think it would 
be quite as well that it be read, for those who signed the tele- 
gram are gentlemen of high standing and intelligence in 
society, and their position is an utter contradiction of the tele- 
gram that has been presented by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. ToWNSEND] and read to the Senate. So I respectfully ask 
that the telegram offered by me may be read. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, as follows: 


CHICAGO, January 13, 191; 
JAMES FE. MARTINE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The national executive committee of the Socialist Party commis. 
sioned Victor L. Berger, Charles Bdward Russell, and Seymour Sted. 
man to investigate the Michigan strike. They report claims of men 
just. Also report com ies guilty of peonage and importation of 
1,600 gunmen from outside. ders of miners maltreated and de- 
ported. Gencral reign of terror on part of gunmen. The strikers firm 
and law-abiding. On grounds of above report and on behalf of Social- 
ist Party, we demand congressional investigation of this situation. 


Vicror L. Berarr. 
ADOLPH GERMER. 
Grorce H. Goprpet. 
JAMES H. Mavrer. 
J. Stirr WItson. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1214) to amend sections 2380 and 2381, Revised 
Statutes of the United States (Rept. No. 152); and 

A bill (S. 1087) authorizing the exchange of certain lands 
within the Fishlake National Forest, Utah (Rept. No. 153). 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2903) for the relief of Judd 
McKelvey, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 151) thereon. 


WATER SUPPLY OF BAKER, OREG. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I am directed by the Committee on 
Public Lands, to which vas referred the bill (S. 3206) for the 
protection of the water supply of the city of Saker, a munic- 
ipal corporation of the State of Oregon, to report it with an 
amendment, and I submit a report (No. 150) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of tlie bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the Dill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the public lands within the Whitman 
National Forest situated in the county of Baker, State of Oregon, here- 
inafter described, are hereby reserved from all forms of location or 
entry and set aside as a municipal water-supply reserve for the benefit 
of the city of Baker, a municipal corporation of the State of Oregon, 
to wit: South half of northeast quarter and north half of southeast 
quarter section 4, township 9 south, range 38 east of the Willamette 
meridian. 

Sec. 2. That to accomplish the pu of this act as defined in 
section 1 hereof, said city of Baker shall have the right, subject to 
approval by the Secretary of Agriculture, to the use of any and all 
parts of the land above described for the storage and conveying 0! 
water and the construction and maintenance thereon of reservoirs, 
pipes, pipe lines, mains, conduits, and other like or any improvements 
or means for the storage, diversion, or transmission of water. 

Sec.3. That this act shall be subject to the vested rights of any 
municipality, person, or persons in or to the above-described premises 
or any part thereof or the water thereof. 

Sec. 4. That the right to alter, amend, 
expressly reserved. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the Dill. i. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Public Lan’s 
was, in section 1, page 1, line 10, after the words ~ Willamette 
meridian,” to insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That if the said city ot Baker shall at Sekine cane 

oir . . : ’ 
to wale land shall covert to vod vest in the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported oP? Senate 
amendment was concurred in. ‘ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


or repeal this act is hereby 


as amended, and the 
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BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were Introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 3998) granting a pension to Peter L. Miles; and 

A bill (S. 3999) granting a pension to Victoria A. Davis 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Ry Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 4000) for the relief of the heirs of Wesley W. 
Wallace; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

4 bill (S. 4001) for the purchase of a site and the erection 
thereon of a public building at Oswego, Kans. ; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

A bill (8S. 4002) for the relief of Frank Hodges; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 4008) granting an increase of pension to Carey G. 
Colburn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

ty Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 4004) for the relief of the claimants to the Cop- 
pinger grant, in the county of San Mateo, State of California, 
and ali other persons claiming title to portions of said grant by 
mesne conveyances from Juan Coppinger; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. BRADY: 

A bill (S. 4005) for the relief of John J. Muehleisen (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A pill (S. 4006) granting a pension to Charles EB. Williams; 
io the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A pill (S. 4007) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
enter into contract for use by the Government of dry docks at 
Hunters Point, San Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SWANSON submitted an amendment providing that all 
nonresident pupils shall be admitted and taught free of charge 
in the public schools of the District of Columbia, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill (H. R. 10523), which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to present to 
the Senate a letter from the vice president and representative 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and also from the 
vice president and legislative representative of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, which has reference to 
the workmen’s compensation bill now before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, and which contains the official action 
of both of these organizations with reference to that bill. I ask 
that the letter may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- | 


a on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
4s follows: 


WASHINGTON, D, C., January 14, 191}. 
Hon. Hoxr SMITH, - . . v M4, 4 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


’ sh Sir: In connection with 8S. 959, “‘A bill to provide an 
tes usive roneee of compensation for accidental injuries, resulting in 
— or disability, to employees of common carriers engaged in inter- 
= or foreign commerce, or in the District of Columbia, and for 
: er purposes”; also H. R. 2944, which is similar in pu , We wish 
. advise that the twenty-sixth convention of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
moive Firemen and Enginemen, consisting of 826 delegates, represent- 
Teitey’ gsubordinate lodges located in various places throughout the 
= ed States, such delegates being elected by the membership of the 
herwrdinate lodges, and the said delegates representing 100, mem- 
tn of the said brotherhood, did, on iday, June 27, 1913, take the 
—~ Ing action regarding workmen’s compensation : 
rood aired That this, the twenty-sixth conyention of the Brother- 
out of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, is opposed to the enact- 
woes 4n exclusive Federal workmen’s compensation law or of any 
fere with, Federal compensation law that will in the slightest inter- 
liability lan eat, OF obstruet the operation of the Federal employers’ 
"Be y ae or of any State employers’ liability law. 
railroad: ved further, That we believe that it is to the best interests of 
tempted pmployees that no workmen's compensation legislation be at- 
Salts ant the United States (segs, but that that y direct its 
Federal me tot at line to strengthening and improving the present 
‘ Resolery een liability law in the interests of railroad employees. 
sts of rateonty ther, That it is our belief that it Is to the best inter- 
as such JToad employees injured in the performance of their duties 
such antinn the heirs of those who meet death in the performance of 
compensath, that it should be optional with such persons to accept the 
tloa laws on provided by their ve State workmen's compensa- 
re Pmtaic al to sue under the Federal employers’ liability law. 
ear ‘worthy, further, That we heartily commend the course pursued by 
Xclusive ap Dresident, W. 8, Carter, relative to the first Sutherland 
workmen's Federal compensation bill introduced in the 





United States Congress, and that we realize that but for his action in 
the premises and for the wide publicity given the said Sutherland Dill 
in the columns of our magazine, this measure would have become 
enacted into law to the very detriment of the interests of injured rail- 
road employees and the heirs of those killed in railroad service.” 

The eleventh biannual conyention of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, held in San Francisco, Cal., May 19 to June 4, 1913. con- 
sisting of 800 delegates representing subordinate lodges located in va- 
rious places throughout the United States, such delegates being elected 
by the membership of the subordinate lodges, the said delegates repre- 
senting 234,000 members, took the following action regarding work 
men’s compensation : 

Session of Tuesday, May 27: 

“ Motion that the convention go on record as opposed to any form of 
Federal workmen’s compensation law affecting the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. Carried.” 

“Motion that the president be instructed to notify the President of 
the United States, President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the action taken by the convention regarding 
workmen’s compensation. Carried.” 

Session of Monday, June 2: 

“In view of the fact that this convention has gone on record by 1 
most decisive vote in opposition to any Federal workmen's compensa 
tion act, and in view of the fact that bills almost identical with the 
so-called Brantley bill have been introduced in the National Senate and 
House of Representatives, we strongly recommend that the efforts of 
this Brotherhood and its officers be directed to the defeat of these or 
ony similar bills. We further recommend that in States wherein lia- 
bility laws have not been enacted every effort be used to procure the 
adoption of laws which are in conformity with the Federal liability 
law and to supplement it.” 

The foregoing shows conclusively that the representatives of 234,000 
members of these organizations are opposed to the pending work- 
men's compensation bills, because they believe the present liability act 
affords them better protection in every way. 

The following table shows the casualties to men working in train 
ene and those working in other departments, covering a period of 
wo years: 














Trainmen. Other employees. 
Year. 
Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. 
Bc ennascces agescece erececcsess 1,708 41, 008 1, 451 5,794 
a ra aa Brits cedeee 1 663 43,975 1) 257 5, 145 





We believe that we can say fully 75 per cent of the casualties accrue 
to men filling positions of firemen, conductors, flagmen, brakemen, and 
switchmen, therefore a workmen’s compensation would be more ap 
plicable to them and affect those most vitally interested. 

After due and careful consideration of the subject the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, representing 234,000 members, are absolutely opposed 
to workmen’s compensation, and in their behalf we earnestly request 
that the bills shall not be passed. 

Yours, truly, Var. Firzparrick, 
Vice President and Representative B. of R. T. 
. McNAMARA, 
Vice President and Legislative Representative B. of L. F. € BE. 


PRISON REFORM. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have here a memorial to 
the Congress of the United States, prepared by Hon. J. J. 
Sanders, parole clerk of the Arizona State prison. As I said 
in the Senate once before, Mr. Sanders is preeminently a 
leader in the work of reforming our prisons. The memorial 
contains some valuable data, is instructive and interesting. 
I have a letter from a gentleman at Cambridge, Mass., asking 
| for 25 copies of the memorial, and I have received a letter 
only this morning from a Mr. H. N. Stokes, of this city. who 
wishes 12 copies. I have but three copies, hence am unable to 
supply the demand. Therefore I present the memorial and ask 
that it be printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The memorial will be referred to 
the Committee on Printing for action. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, while we are on this order 
of business I should like to make an inquiry of the chairman 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. More than 18 
months ago I introduced a bill establishing a nationa! primary 
election for the nomination of candidates for President and 
Vice President of the United States. Very early in the days 
of the first session of the present Congress I again introduced 
that bill, and it has been before the Committee on Privileges 
and Blections, I think, since some time in March or April 
last. I am very anxious that the bill shall find its way to the 
floor of the Senate, for I regard it as covering a very important 
subject. 

I should like to know from the committee, or the chairman of 
the commitfee, what the probabilities are for x report on the 
bill, either favorably or adversely. Of course I am not asking 
what the report probably will be, but I am asking when I may 
reasonably expect that there will be a report upon the bill. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, since the recent meeting of the 
Senate after the holidays the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections has been engszed in considering two election cases— 
the one from Maryland and the one from Alabama—which are 
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pending before the committee. These eases probably will be 
disposed. of by the committee within the next few days, imme- 
diately after which the bill referred to by the Senater from 
lowa will be taken up and will be disposed of at as early a 
date as possible. The Senator from. lowa understands the situ- 
atien prier to the holidays; when the time of the Senate was 
taken up constantly by the consideration of the banking and 
currency bill, which is the reason why these ether matters. were 
not disposed of. I assure the Senator from Iowa that there is 
no disposition on the part of the committee to delay the consid- 
eration. of his bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. I am glad te know that we are 
shortly to get it before the Senate in some form. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. The 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

RAILROADS. IN ALASKA. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I trust the Senate will 
proceed with the consideration. of the unfinished business. I 
wish te say, however, that the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH],. who desires to resume the discussion entered upon 
by him on yesterday; did not expect that the morning business 
would be finished so soon, and he has to come from his office 
before we can take the bill up. I have just requested that. he 
be sent for. 

The VICE PRESIPENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Oregon that the bill has not yet been read. Tf by unani- 
mous consent it is laid before the Senate, the bill ean be read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I request that the bill be lai@ before 
the Senate. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Mr. GALLINGER. [If the Senator from Oregom will permit 
me, fer the purpose of consuming a few minutes of time, and 
not for the purpose of exciting discussion in any way, I ask 
unanimous. eonsent to. have read a brief article from the Man- 
chester Union, an independent newspaper, concerning the tex- 
tile industry in the city of Manchester. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 
hears none, and the Seeretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the Manchester Union.) 
SHOWN BY MILLS NOT REDUCING WAGES UNDER 
SHORT-TIME LAWS. 

The spirit which has prompted New Hampshire manufacturers—no- 
tably the Amoskeag and Stark mills and the Felton Brush Factory, of 
Manchester, and the cotten mills at Suncook and others—to maintain 
wages under the new 55-hour law at precisely the same figures which 
obtained under the 58-hour system, is altogether proper and commend- 
able. It means, of course, that the employees will now receive for 
55 hours’ work the same pay for which they formerly worked 58 hours. 
It means more than that, for since time is money, it is one way of 
allowing the employees am increased share of the profits, ‘There is 
reason te hope that. the workers will appreciate it, and that the effort 
will be apparent in increased loyalty, if possible, on their part toward 
the employing corporations; in renewed ambition to produce the best 
possible results, and in an even better understanding between the em- 
ployers and their employees. There will be no sacrifice of efficiency. 
The workers will see to that. Indeed, it. is quite possible that at the 
end of a year the records will show that the production at 55 hours 
a week has been equal to, if not in excess of, the old production at 
58 hours. a week, 

New Hampshire mills and factories have acted, in this case, with 
characteristic wisdom. ‘There are as few labor troubles in this State 
as in any important manufacturing State in the Union. Manchester, 
as a typical textile and shoe city, has been especially free from sueh 
troubles. It is in no disposition of braggadocio, no spirit of exultation 
over sister cities in other States, that attention is calied to the un- 
interrupted industry here while other manufacturing eenters have been 
subjected to annoyance, to great financial losses, and even to. blood- 
shed in disputes between manufacturers and their operatives. A differ- 
ence in methods of treatment seems to be a powerful factor in the 
situation. Whereas, for instance an attempt was made in Massachu- 
setts not long ago to cut the wages in proportion to the reduction in 
he hours of work, and a fight ensued which resulted in the restoration 
of the old wages, New Hampshire corporations have incidentally avoided 
any occasion for dispute by voluntarily announcing a fair and. praise- 
worthy course of action. It is to be hoped and expected that this 
course, So happily introduced by Manchester concerns, will be quite 
generally adopted throughout the State. 


The Chair 


THE PROPER SPIRIT 


RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 


The VICE PRBSIDENT. The Senator from Oregon [Mr 
CHAMBERLAIN] asks unanimous consent that Senate bill 48 be 
laid before the Senate: Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whele, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (8S. 48) to authorize the President of the 
United States to lecate, construct, and operate railroads in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before resuming the thread of 
my discourse, rather than speech, at the point at which we had 
arrived when it was breken off by the adjournment on yester- 
day, I desire to advert to some features of the question before 
us and then pursue the line of argument F was following. 


j 


J ANUARY 15, 


I regret that the Senator from Iewa [Mr. Cummins] j, not 
here this morning, because I have refreshed my recollection 
from the report of the Alaska Railroad Commission, ani | 4), 
able this morning to confirm the statement I made to. hi, 5) 
yesterday to the effect that the routes proposed and recy). 
mended by the commission do not include at all the acquisitioy 
of either one of the existing railways which would comprise » 
part of the system to the seacoast, but contemplate simpiy 
effecting some traflic arrangement with either the one or typ 


‘other, as the one or the other route shall be adopted, leaving 


“ 


the question of the acquisition of those roads by purchase or 
condemnation, if it shall be found impossible to effeet a propo: 
traffic arrangement either by agreement or under compulsion 
by the Interstate Commerce Coumamission, for determination 4; 
seme future time. 

I did not, however, state—and that is the matter to which | 
desire particularly to refer—that the estimate of $35,000,000 jp. 
cludes about $6,000,000, the cost of construction of the line. jy 
which I referred, running from Valdez across the Thompson 
Pass to the Copper River, that line being suggested and advise, 
in case a traffic arrangement should not be made with jhe Cop- 
per River & Northwesterm Railread; that is to say, the $35. 
000,000. includes the cost ef that line, and it is not contey. 
plated that that would be constructed if a satisfactory arrayye- 
ment could be made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, do I understand, then, that the 
Senator's pesition is; that it is best for the Government to make 
these traffic arrangements; or, in other words, is. he opposed to 
the Government purchasing one of the two roads or building 
another road entirely separate from the. roads already built? 

Mr. WALSH. Iam not. I was simply giving the report and 
recommendations of the commission. ‘The cemmission ex. 
pressed no. view at all in relation to the advisability of acquir- 
ing those lines, or either of them, because they said they thought 
that was outside of the scope of the inquiry which was ip- 
trusted to them, their inquiry being confined simply to the mat- 
ter of roads which would, with such as are there now, pernit 
entry into the interior. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then if traffic arrangements are not made with 
one of the two roads already there it will take more than 
$35,000,000 to build a through line from tidewater to Fairbanks? 

Mr. WALSH. No; it will not, Mr. President. That is just 
exactly what I am endeavoring to make entirely clear. The 
$35,000,000 will be sufficient to construet a line from Valdez 
across the Thompsom Pass te the Cepper River, up the Copper 
River to the divide, and then down the Tanana to lairbanks, 
ané likewise to, build from. the present terminus of the Alaska 
Northern up the Susitma Valley, with a branch to the Matanuska 
coal fields. to the east and a branch to the Kuskokwim on the 
west; but if a traffic arrangement can be made, nd is made, 
the commission estimates that the cost will be some $6,000,000 
less than the $35,000,000. 

Likewise, the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], 
on yesterday or the day before, I do not now recall which, 
deelared—and I recognized the devotion. to. the public interest 
with which he did so, and his entire sincerity of purpose— tat 
it was his. intention to am amendment which would 
take away from the President the selection of the parucwat 
route or routes to be pursued and provide for the con- 
struction of one railroad, the one route to be defined, a 
understood him, by the bill, or at least that the pill - 
provide for the construction of ar _ - raiiroad ~ Be 
trust, very sincerel indeed, that Will not preva. + Si" 
the senaten has givem eareful consideration to the matter, 
but let me show you, now, why it ought not to prevail. ~~ 

I have already pointed out that there are two yoann wre 
only two routes, that seem to-be feasible by which to eet 
the interior; that is, the reute up the Copper liver— d the 
there is one break in the great chain of mountains ou ier. 
route through the Kenai Peninsula and up the Susita: oe 
Either the one or the other of those must be chosen. or at 
one ease the: terminus will be at Cordova, on Orca oe ag 
Valdez, near by; in the other case the ter uaus We or. 
Seward, on Resurrection Bay, or possibly, 2s T susses\e. 
day, at. some harbor on Prince fam. Seund. the ae of 
being made across: here: [indieating on the map) by 2 (U'" 
considerable length through the mountains. say ‘study’ to thls 

I have given what I think is some caretw - iy uvegi! 
problem, and I must confess myself to-day entire’ is tie 
to the task of saying which one of these gem af - of what I 
chosen. If I were going to choese upon ee ies I have 
feel is the insufficient and Te ee sose the Alnska 
about the matter, [ should unhesitatingly Coo’! - tine of 
Northern route, and then I should construct + etd co as t 
railroad from Controller Bay imto the Bering *°™ © 
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make available the two great coal deposits. But that idea, Mr. 
president, is combated in this report by men who, I feel, know 
go much more about this subject than I do, and who have been 
upon the ground and studied the conditions, that I do not feel 
justified in interposing my judgment upon a proposition of that 
character against the Judgment of these men. 

if | were at the head of a private corporation that contem- 
plated entering upon this enterprise, I should, as a matter of 
course, send my engineers there and have them determine the 

cal time before L would interpose my judgment in relation to 
the selection of a route as against theirs. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
vield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

“Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator state definitely the esti- 
mated cost per mile of this railroad? The Senator has done so? 
“Mr. WALSH. I stated that yesterday. The commission gives 
it at $48,000 a mile. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have heard it stated as low as $35,000. 
I was just looking at the report of the commission, and I see 
that they put it at $48,000. Then, I will ask the Senator this 
added question: If the Government builds a railroad in Alaska, 
will the Government be expected to equip that railroad? 

Mr. WALSH. Two plans are proposed. As a matter of 
course, if the Government operates, it will be obliged to equip. 
If it leases, it will depend upon the terms of the lease. Canada 
leases simply the completed road. The Grand Trunk & Pacific 
is leased to that company. Canada built the eastern 1,800 miles 
and jeased it to the Grand Trunk & Pacific, which equipped and 
operates it. That would be a matter of arrangement of the 
terms of the lease. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I assume there is no definite figure given 
as to the cost of equipping this line of road. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir; the commission’s report gives that. 
It gives likewise its estimate as to the cost of operation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume the Senator has given considerable 
attention to it, and I should like to get the Senator’s idea on that 
very proposition, as to whether, assuming that we are going to 
build these roads, it would be better to equip them and operate 
them, or whether it would be better to lease them after they 
were built. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have already given my exact 
frame of mind with respect to that matter. I did not at this 
time believe that I ought to devote any particular time to the 
investigation of that subject, it not being necessary, as it seems 
to me, to be determined at present. So I have no definite con- 
viction about the matter. 


Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, it seems to me 
that this is a very important matter, and that if we can get the 
information we ought to determine in this bill whether we are 
going to just build a railroad or whether we are going to oper- 
ate one when it is built. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, I will say with respect to that 
that I searcely think so. It would seem to me that if you ar- 
range by the bill that the President must lease, we will be 
ata decided disadvantage in contracting with respect to a lease. 
the President having the power to lease or operate as he sees 
it can bargain with anyone who may desire to lease, saying to 
them, “If you do not come to these terms, we will just simply 
‘quip the road and operate it ourselves.” But if you take away 
from him that power, then he would be at a disadvantage in 
bargaining. Likewise, if you command that he shall operate 
the road and take away from him the right to lease, it might 
be that some one would come forward who would offer favor- 
‘ible terms and conditions for the equipment of the property 
-_ some such plan as that which prevails in connection with 
- Grand Trunk & Pacific, and we would tie our hands and 
“ty ourselves the opportunity to enjoy the benefits of a lease 
“thout any risk to ourselyes at all in connection with the op- 
ration of the road. 

. NORRIS. The question still remains undetermined if we 
a m “iat course whether the National Legislature is in favor 
- neal operation of a railroad. It seems to me that it 
eee in importance to the building of the railroad 
athe? do not believe that we ought to put that responsibility 
nlasé.4 resident. It seems to me that that ought to be deter- 
a onan a law. The same argument, perhaps not to as full 
= but at least to a great extent, it strikes me, applies 

. ‘peration of a road that applies to the construction of 

road to begin with. If im any sense this might be con- 
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iter after studying it out carefully, and I should hesitate a | 
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sidered as a Government experiment, then we ought to go, it 
seems, the length of operating the road as well as building it. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to say with respect to that simply 
this much: My esteemed friend the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Witt1ams] said on yesterday that when he arrived at a 
state of mind that he was prepared to vote in favor of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of railroads he would vote for 
the acquisition and the operation of a railroad from the interior 
down to the Gulf of Mexico, through a densely populated sec- 
tion of the country. Of course, if the Government built such 
a road as that it would not lease it. It would build a road like 
that only, or acquire a road like that only, because the people 
had arrived at the conclusion that the private management and 
operation of roads had failed to meet the public demands. 
Whenever that conclusion is arrived at I fully agree that if 
we build any railroads not primarily for the development of the 
country at all, because it is already developed, but primarily 
for the purpose of engaging in the carrying trade, we are not 
going to build any railroads and operate them under a lease. If 
we build them at all, the Government is going to operate them 

But I invite the Senator’s attention to the fact that the 
primary purpose and idea at the-foundation of this bill is not 
that the Government ought to acquire and operate railroads 
because the transportation facilities have not been handled 
successfully and to the satisfaction of the people already. It 
is because they are not there at all. That is the primary idea 
of this bill, and it does not by any means follow under those 
circumstances that when the Government builds the railroad 
there it may not wisely lease it out where it would be free 
from any risk of loss in the operation of the plant. 

Mr. DU PONT and Mr. CUMMINS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield and to whom? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield first to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. DU PONT. I should like to ask the Senator if he re- 
members how much will be the cost of equipment per mile, as 
given in the report. 

Mr. WALSH. As distinguished from the construction, I 
do not. Now, I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there is a great deal of force 
in the answer just made by the Senator from Montana to the 
questions propounded by the Senater from Nebraska, but he 
does not reach the point that perplexes me. We are about to 
authorize the President to locate a road wherever he pleases, 
to build as much as he pleases, at such expense as he pleases. 
That is a very great power, greater than was ever before vested 
in any officer of the Government of the United States. 

I think it is true, as the Senator from Montana says, that 
there may come a time when it will be wise to lease the road 
so to be built rather than to operate, but is it not also wise 
to reserve that power for future exercise? That is, we build 
the road now and authorize its operation. If in the future 
Congress shall come to the conclusion that we have a property 
that it is not necessary the Government shall manage, we then 
authorize the President to lease it. Is it prudent now to say 
to the President of the United States or any other officer of the 
Government that we having built the road, then you can either 
operate it or lease it? My view is that we ought to authorize 
the building of a railroad, and until the further action of the 
Congress it ought to be operated as Government property. 

I have not any more doubt of the skill and competency of 
Government employees to operate the road than I have with 
regard to their skill and competency in building the road, and 
I am not willing to repose such vast power in any one man. 
He can exercise that hereafter just as well, if it shall be 
deemed wise to confer it upon him. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, my own view about the mat 
ter is that for the purpose of bargaining more successfully it 
it should be deemed advisable to lease, the power to operate 
ought to be reposed, and likewise I think that the power io 
lease ought to be granted now so that if an inviting offer to 
lease should be made it might be accepted. 

Mr. JONES and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield first to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. If the question the Senator from Nebraska 
desires to ask is in this same connection, I will not interrupt 
now. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will we not meet with the same problems in 
Alaska that we have here? The question of regulation, which 
will immediately arise in case we lease, will present problems 
more difficult of solution than the questions that arise in this 
country, where they are closer at hand; and will there not be 
danger of the manipulation of the road and the charging of 
rates that would have a tendency, perhaps, to prevent develop- 
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meut? As I understand it, one of the objects is to develop the 
country in agricultural lines as well as in others, 

Mr. WALSH. That is the primary object. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question of rates will immediately ‘be- 
come one of prime importance. If the Government itself is 
operating the road, it seems to me that that question would be 
e' minated, because I can hardly conceive but that the Govern- 
ment in the eperation of the road, not looking to profit like an 
individual, would bear in mind always the desirability of the 
development of the Territory rather than the immediate acquisi- 
tion of money. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not desive to be led at this time into a 
discussion as to the relative merits of the leasing system as 
against the operating system, because I do not conceive that it 
is vital to the bill that ithe question should be resolved im ad- 
vance, theugh I recognize the force of much that has ‘been said 
by the Senator from Nebraska. I might add, however, a sug- 
gestion, uhe force of which I am sure will appea: to him, coming 
from the part of the country that he does. It is that these acute 
questions of rates very rarely arise in connection with a pioneer 
railroad. Fer instance, the Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
rozd now charges i8 cents a.mile for passengers. That is my 
recollection of it. Perhaps the Alaska Northern charges ‘about 
the same rate. Of course, if the people there get their rates 
reduced to 6 cents a mile, the amount which it is contemplated 
will be charged under the Government-constructed road, it will 
be a leng time before they make any very violent complaint 
about excessive rates. 

And so with reference to freight rates. It is figured that if 
the road is built from Cerdeva or from Valdez to Fairbanks the 
average freight rate will be something like $26.70. As I shall 
s] a little later on, it now costs appreximately $150 a ten to 
get mining machinery and that kind of thing in there. When 
a reduction to that extent is made you can readily understand 
that nobody will be complaining about high transportation rates 

some considerable time in the future. If in ‘time sub- 
staimtial grounds for complaint should arise, and it sheuld be 
found impossible te regulate the rates in the hands of the lessee, 
we could still have recourse ‘to the power of the Government 
te operate the roads. 

Mr. JONES. It was brought out a moment ago that the 
average cost of construction would be $48,000 a mile. I thought 
possibly there might be a misunderstanding as to what that in- 
cluded. I suppose it is understoed that that includes not enly 
the construction but also the equipment of the read, covering 
it all. 

Mr. WALSH. 


tor 


I think so. 


Mr. SMOOT. No. 
Mr. DU PONT. I-do not think so. 
Mr. JONES. That is correct. The estimate is found on 


page 108 of the commission’s report. 
well as construction charges. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Montana if the fact that the Government is a party ‘to ‘the lease 
and may impose terms and conditions in the lease itself will not 
be some protection as against any abuse or extortion on the 
part of the lessee? 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly. 
the lease. ; 

Mr. STERLING. And might it not provide in the lease that 
the rates shall be subject to the supervision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly so. I think fhose matters can be 
taken care of. 


It includes equipment as 


It can fix maximum rates in 


THE CHUGACH POREST RESERVE. 


Mr. President, it was not my purpose to devote any atten- 
tion to a subject of which I shall now speak, but the matter 
w2s mooted in some discussion here the other day, and I now 
fee] that perhaps this is an appropriate time and place to dwell 
a little upon it. There are a large number of reservations in 
Alaska. As indicated the other day, they are for varions pur- 
poses and chiefly along the coast. There are naval reserves, there 
are reserves for docks, there are reserves for various purposes. 
They are not great in extent, and, so far as my information goes, 
they are very wisely made. I do not mean to say that that is 
the case with all of them, but, generally speaking, I commend 
the making of those reservations. ‘The one great reservation, 
however, concerning which I have yet to hear a word of justi- 
fiction is the Chugach Forest Reserve. It extends fram Cook’s 
Inlet on the west through the Prince William Sound country 
here [indicating on the map], and reaches clear across the Be- 
ring River country that has been spoken of. It comprises an 
area of 11,500,000 acres. It takes in the summits of these high 
mountains [indicating], whose sides are covered with the ever- 
lasting glaciers that are so interesting to the traveler along the 


coast. Of course, nobody cares whether this ground th; 
eovered with glaciers is in a forest reserve or out of » forest 
reserve. Nobody is particularly concerned whether {}o sum- 
mits of these high mountains, that are entirely bare away po. 
yond the timber line, are within a forest reserve or without 4 
forest reserve. 

But, Mr. President, the forest reserve includes a large portion 
of the Kenai Peninsula. The entire western half of that 
peninsula, I might say, as you see indicated upon the map here 
[pointing to map], is an agricultural region, and mining and 
prospecting is carried on throughout the entire section. ‘jh. 
law under which forest reserves mre created reads as follows: 

No public forest reservation shall be established except to includ, 
and protect the forest within ‘the reservation, er for the purpose of _ 
curing favorable conditions of water, and to furnish a continua, 
supply of timber for the use and necessities of eltizens of the Unital 
States, but it is not the purpose or intent of these provisions or of 
the act providing for such reservation, to authorize the inclusion therein 
of lands more valuable for the minerals therein or for agricultura! pur 
poses than for forestry. . ot 

Bear in mind there are three purposes: First, to include and 
protect the forest within the reservation; second, for the pur- 
pose of securing favorable conditions of water; and, third. to 
furnish a continuous supply of timber; but it is not the purpose 
as declared in the law, to include within a forest reserve jand 
more valuable for the mineral therein contained than for the 
timber. 

At a meeting of the American mining congress at Chicago, in 
the month of October, 1911, Mr. George E. Baldwin, of Valdez, 
said, concerning this Chugach Forest Reservation, as follows: 

One of Alaska’s needs is the immediate abolition of forest reserves, 
The recent and present governors of the Territory have in their reports 
condemned them. I wish to speak for a moment upon the Chugach 
Reserve, in which I live. ‘This reserye covers thousands of square 
miles along the southern coast, more than 90 per cent of which is 
utterly destitute of timber, being barren slopes, glaciers, and mountains 
above timber line. Less than 10 per cent is covered with a scattering 
growth of spruce, hemlock, and cottonwood of inferior quality. prac- 
tically all mature and sw ture. Not a foot of this timber will ever 
be exported. In fact, a large part_of the lumber used within the limits 
of this reserve is shi from Puget Sound. It is only useful for 
local needs, and shou used by our people without undue restriction. 

Forest reserves are supposed to be to previde timber for 
future generations, to attract rainfalls, to regulate stream flow, to 
prevent forest fires, and provide mmment revenue. Let us take up 
these pr tions in turn. 

First. What is the use of preserving timber that is falling down and 
rotting of old age for future generations? 

Second. As to rainfall— 

Now, bear in mind, Senators, that this forest reserve is on the 
eastern and southern slope of these mountains. 

Second. As to rainfall, the area embraced within the limits of this 
forest reserve es a rainfall of from 70 to 120 inches per annum 
As over 90 r cent of this reserve is destitute of timber and the 
treeless Aleutian Islands to the west of us receive more rains than we 
do, the idea that the cu of the timber needed by our people will 
have an effect upon rainfall utterly absurd. ; 

Third. As to stream flow, our streams largely have their sources ia 
the everlasting glaciers, and would flow bank full for centuries without 
a drop of precipitation. ; : 

Fourth. As to forest fires, there never bas been a forest fire in this 
reserve, and never will be—soaked with rain in summer and covered 
with snow all winter. 

Fifth. As to Government revenue, it has cost the Government two 
dollars for every one it has collected so far, besides imposing a cost of 
thousands of doilars upon our citizens in obtaining permits. 

And he continues: 


We defy the Forest Service to show one single benefit it has con 
ferred upon the le living in this reserve, upon the people who will 
live im it In the future, or upon the people of the United States 


generally. 

No one has ever accepted that challenge. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, last year it cost the Government to administer that 
Chugach Forest Reserve something like $13,500, and all they 
got out of the timber that was sold on it was $2,600. We are at 
an expense of upward of $1100 a year for maintaining that 
reserve, and no man lives whe can assign any valid reason why 
it should exist or any sound objection to its abolition. 

You wil: understand, Mr. President, that no man can £0 
within a forest reserve and take up a homestead. If he does 
so, he is a ‘trespasser. He may put in his petition to have @ 
particular tract which he seeks to locate as a homestead eet 
aside and taken out of ‘the forest reserve, and, if he s su 
cessful in his application, it will be set aside, and then he _~ 
enter it. Suppose a man—and you will bear in mind that 7 
Russians have little settlements all along Cook's Inlet here ne c 
eating on the map], and have been there for a hundred yea 
cultivating their farms and gardens—suppose a man = 
there and finds a piece of ground that be believes be ©" —_ 
vate and on it makes a home for himself and for bis famiy 


What must he do? Let me just read the course ere 


it is gp 


through. I read from the testimony of Mr. _ 
ofticer ‘of the Forest Service, who was called before the cm 
mittee as a witness. Mr. WiokmrsHam asked : on 


ERSH went and found a p . 
hat wan somcently oat t datecter to make a homestead and wanted 
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to take ap a homestead, What would I have to do under your rules 

ang regulations? 

“%)) UREELEY. You would submit an application for the land, de- 
M the claim you wished The land would he cxamined as soon 


ect ft ing le, and if found to be agricultural land and valuable chiefly 
+o» gericulture, it would be listed with the’ Seeretary of the Interior 
and opened to homestead entry, and you would then have a preference 
right of 60 days in which to file. 

Vr. WickersHamM. You realize, of course, that takes a long time? 

Mr. GREELEY. Yes. 

: . \VieKeRSHAM. A man bas to go out first and find the land. 

Mr. Greecey. Yes. 

Mr. WicKERsSHAM. Then he has to make a formal application to 
whom ‘ 


Mr. Gresiey. To the local officer there. 

Mr WmICKERSHAM. Then what happens after he makes that’ applica- 
tion io the locat officer? Where does it so? 

Mr. Gevecey. If bis application is made to the ranger it would go to 
the sup rviser at Ketchikan. 

“Mr. WIcKERSHAM, Bight or nine hundred miles away? 

Mr GreeLey. Who would then have the land examined. 

Mr. WickersHaM. And the supervisor would send some man back 
there to examine the land ? 

Mr. Greeney. Yes, or bave the local ranger examine it. 

Mr. WickeRsSHAM. Then where would it go? 

Mr. GaeeLey. Then it goes, with this recommendation, to the district 
¥ t Portland. 

“Mr. WickrrsHAM. ‘Then what happens to it? 

Mr. Greecey. Then it comes here. 

That is te Washington, 

Mr. WickERSHAM, Then what do you dc with it? 

Mr. GreeLey. Here we act, approve or disapprove the recommenda- 
tion: and if the land is recommended for listing, it is sent to the 
Department of the Interior for action. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, Then what do they do in the Department of the 

terior: 

Inter Greecey. In the Department of the Interior they notify the 
local land office to advertise the land. 

Mr. WickrrsHaM,. At Juneau? 

Mr. Greecey, I think for a riod of 30 days. 

Mr. WickerRSHAM. To advertise it, to describe it? 

Mr. GreeLey. To advertise that such and such described tracts of 
nnd are open for entry. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, How will you describe it? 

Vr. Gree_ey. Do you mean if it is unsurveyed land? 

Mr. WickeRsHaM. Yes, 

Mr. Greevey. It is deseribed by metes and bounds and surveyor's 
plat 
" Mr, WICKERSHAM. Do you have to have a survey? 

Mr, GreeLey. We survey it. 

Mr. WicKERSHAM. How long does that take? 

Mr, GreeLey. That is made at the time of the examination. 

Senator JoNES. At whose expense do you make the survey? 

Mr. GREELEY. At our expense. You may know, sir, if the applicant 
wishes to begin residence on that land immediately he may do so under 
permit from the supervisor. If the supervisor regards it as agricul- 
tu 1d, he may issue a permit immediately to oceupy it. 
WICKERSHAM. You can not even occupy it until that permit is 
issued, can you? 

Mr. GreeLey, No, sir. 

Mr. WicKkERsHAM, So all this immense area in southern Alaska ts 
reserved under such eonditions that settlers are excluded until they 
t that permit. Is not that true? 

Mr. Greetey. Yes; from occupancy. 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; but they can no* settle on it. 















Mr. GreeL_sy. There is no difficulty in settling on it. 

Mr. WickrrsHaM. Can they go there and lawfully build a home on 
it il they get that permit? 

Mr. Greetey, No, sir. 

Mr. Wick} SHAM. Is it not true you have not issued five permits 


ol at reserve ¢ 
r. GREELEY. The Chugach? 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes, 
Mr. Greetey. T do not know. 
WICK} eareaes oe it not true you have not issued 20 in all these 
Tres tions in Alaska? 
Mr Ga ELEY. I do not know. Do you know how many applications 
we had for permits? 
Mr. WicKERSHAM. No. IT do not imagine you would have many. 
Mr. GREELEY. Your two questions should go together. Your question 
W many applications we refused or declined. 





hon'd 
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lr. WICKERSHAM. Well, how many? 

M - GREELBY. I do not know. 

lr. WICKERSHAM, But it all rests in the ‘hollow of the hand of the 
Supervisor, who can allow the homesteader to go on that jand or 
keep him off, does it not? 


by ‘REE! Ex. The supervisor's action, however, is subject to review 
3 rior officers. 
f Mv. WickrsstaM. But now that means litigation in the Land Office 


, “*. GREBLEY. Not in national forest homesteads. His recommenda- 
‘», Whether it be adverse or favorable, and particularly the adverse 

ditions, are reviewed by the district office at Portland in this 
— e. and by the forester, and, if need be, by the Secretary, and 
appeal may be made to any of those officers against an adverse finding. 


that is the process through which the poor fellow has to go 


7 he desires to take up a homestead in Alaska, and it was 
“town that a man could not go through these formalities in 
a ol conditions in Alaska; he could not get his application 
Washington and get it back in a single year. If perchance 
th _ vas Some error of some kind or other in the application 
fe alg be discovered by some eagle-eyed clerk in the office 


cad ‘ington, it would go back for correction, and the appli- 
~ could not get the land within two years. 
Pl SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, the Senator's last 
Whetl wt Pretty well covers what I intended to ask him— 

ercr In practical operation it does not result that in any 


step taken by a proposed homesteader immediate objection 


from any one of the list of officers referred to virtually pre- 
vents him from making a home there? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, exactiy the same condition 
exists with reference to the town-site act. Mor many years it 
has been the law that individuals desiring to engage in business 
im & particular locality could go upon the public domain and 
thereafter make an application to the Department of the 
Interior for a patent for a town site; which being issued to a 
trustee the Government seld at a low cost to each occupant 
# limited tract of land within such town site. Thus the cities 
upon the public domain were started and built up. Now, how 


| is it here? 


<ceeeeereeeeatt CCC 
EEE 


Why, 2 man goes up one of these creeks emptying into Cook’s 
Tulet here, for instance [indicating on the map], a distance of 
20 miles and finds a rich gold property. Immediately a rush, 
a stampede, occurs, and a great number of people go into that 
country. Some keen business man reaches the conclusion that 
at the mouth of that creek on tidewater he can establish a 
little store for the purpose of supplying prospectors and miners 
thus attracted. Others assemble about engaging in various 
industries. The forest ranger is obliged to go there and tell 
them to get off. If they want to establish a town site there, 
they must go through the procedure that the prospective home- 
steader is required to follow. The apparent uselessness of a 
forest reserve in that locality obtruded itself so strongly on the 
members of the committee that its secretary was instructed to 
communicate with the Forestry Service and direct that some rep- 
resentative be sent who could explain why that forest reserve 
existed, and Mr. Greeley, from whose testimony I have read, is 
the man who came. These facts being disclosed, Mr. WicKER- 
SHAM said: 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. As the representative of Alaska, I say to the com- 
mittee that the people in those forest reservations in Alaska have long 
since learned that it is a question of years to secure any result in the 
way of action en applications for homesteads, with the probability that 
they will be refused; it has resulted in keeping many people away from 
these great forest reservations, and has practically depopulated that 
part of the country, except in the towns. And as to this particular 
reservation, the Chugach Forest Reservation, | want to say to this 
committee and to Mr. Greeley, as the representative of the Forest 
Service. that it is a shame that such a reservation should be main- 
tained there. It is a frand upon the people and a fraud upon the f 
estry reservation, for there is not anything there that is worthy the 
forestry reservation maintaining it as a forest reservation. and it 
lowers the Forest Service in the opinion of the people, who really favor 
proper forest conservation. 

Notwithstanding his prayer, the Chugach Forest Reserve re- 
mains. I addressed a communication to the Forest Service 
asking what had been done in reference to the matter, and was 
answered to the effect that they proposed to exclude from the 
reserve all of that region that is covered by the great glaciers 
and the tops of the mountains. That is the concession which 
they are willing to make in the premises! 

Mr. SMOOT. Where no human beings live. 

Mr. WALSH. Where, as I have said, no one cares whether it 
is within a forest reserve or without it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. They ask for land, and they are 
given ice. 

TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS—CONTINU ED 

Mr. WALSH. Now, Mr. President, I resume the discussion 
at the point where I discontinued on yesterday. I was en- 
deavoring to impress the Members of the Senate with some sort 
of realization of the tremendous power in every department of 
life in Alaska exercised by the Alaska Syndicate. They own, 
as I have indicated to you, the Alaska Steamship Co., which 
dominates, if it dces net control, the ocean transportation from 
Seattle to Alaska ports. They maintain the most intimate kind 
of relationship with the Northern Navigation Co., which prac- 
tically controls the river navigation upon the Yukon and its 
tributaries. They own the Northern Commercial Co., which 
transacts the great mercantile business at all of the chief sta- 


tions along the river; they own the Copper River Railroad; they 
own the Kennicott Mines, and, as I have told you, they have 
recently acquired the Beatson and Ellamar mines on Princ 
William Sound. They own the Northern Fisheries, w! 


the principal company engaged in fisheries in Alaska. They 
operate dredges in the neighborhood of Dawson. 

Let me tell you their general line of activities as they are 
recited by Mr.» WICKERSHAM. He cays: 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. There is another large transportation interest in 
Alaska which is interlocked with this Morgan syndicate that controls 
another of the gateways into Alaska, the Yukon River. The Yukou River 
is just as much the property of the Northern Navigation Co. as your 
pocketknife is yours under present conditions. The Alaska Commercial 
Co. was the first of those companies. It was organized about 1870 and 
took over the fur-seal fisheries on the Pribilof Islands, having the first 
lease for 20 years. At the time it took over those scals there were about 
4,000,000 seals. When it let loose, after 20 years, the herd had dwin- 
died down to a small number in comparison with its original numbers. 


Out of this Alaska Commercial Co., which is still alive and doing ‘oe 


ness in Alaska, has been organized other subsidiary companies, 
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Northern Navigation Co. does business on the Yukon and controls the 
transportation on that river. The Northern Commercial Co. does most 
of the commercial business on the Yukon River, and having its alliance 
with the Alaska Commercial Co., located in San Francisco, and acting 
with its other subsidiary, the Northern Navigation Co., in control of 
the steamers on the Yukon, and owning many large stores, it does prac- 
tically all the mercantile end of things in the interior of Alaska as well 
as aiding in the control of river transportation. The Alaska Packers’ 
Association is the Fish Trust of the Pacific coast. That also is the 
Alaska Commercial Co. The Sloss family, Leibes, Fortman, and a few 
others are members of the Alaska packers’ syndicate, as it may be 
called. They take out of Alaska about one-half of all the fish that are 
canned in that region. They control transportation on the Yukon 
River from St. Michael up here to Dawson. Mr. Dickeson, of the White 
Pass, admitted another fact on the witness stand here the other day on 
examination which had never been admitted before. He admitted the 
combination between the White Pass and the Northern Navigation Co. 
to divide the excessive rate from Skagway to Fairbanks, the common 
point being Dawson. We have known it for 15 years, but we were 
inable to prove it, but now it is admitted. Mr. Dickeson admitted that 
his railroad, the White Pass & Yukon, crossing the mountains from Skag- 
way to White Horse, and thence carrying freight and passengers to 
Dawson, where they connected with the Northern Commercial Co., or, 
as it is now known, the Northern Navigation Co., had a contract which 
he did not put in the record for the division of excessive freight and 
passenger fares from there down into interior Alaska, and admitted 
that they had had that contract in force for about 15 years. 


Freight can be gotten into the Tanana Valley and the Yukon 
Valley by two routes. You can either go across to the upper 
Yukon through the White Pass from Skagway to Lake Bennett 
and then down the Yukon or you can transport it by ocean 
to St. Michaels, which is here [indicating on the map], some 
distance from the mouth of the Yukon. From there it is trans- 
shipped from the ocean-going vessels to the river steamers and 
is carried up the Yukon in that way. 

A combination, it was shown, has existed for years between 
the Yukon & White Pass road, which controls the steamers 
on the upper courses of the Yukon, and the Alaska Steamship 
Co. and the Northern Navigation Co., which operates on the 
other route; so that between the two they are able to fix just 
such rates as they see fit in that locality. In justice, however, 
I ought to say that during the past season the harmony that is 
so expensive to the people of that country has been disturbe¢, and 
some considerable competition is said to exist at the present 
time. 

Now I want to show you what the relation is between this 
great syndicate and the railroads in Alaska. At the present 
time they own absolutely, as indicated to you, the Copper River 
Railroad. How they acquired that witl be of th2 most 
profound interest to you. That road was started by the 
Close Bros., of London. The Close Bros. were the principal 
owners and builders of the White Pass & Yukon Railroad, 
running from Skagway to Lake Bennett, across here [indi- 
cating]. They started to build a road up the Copper River, and. 
having engaged in that work, they learned that the Alaska 
Syndicate was running a line of survey paralleling their road, 
and recognizing at once that they had encountered the danger- 
ous opposition of those powerful financial interests, they imme- 
diately got into camp and sold out to them, taking $500,000 
worth of stock in the Alaska Syndicate, thus pooling their 
interests. The story is told by Mr. Dickeson, the president of 
the White Pass & Yukon Railroad. I am sure it would be 
of interest to those of you who do me the honor to listen to 
my desultory remarks. 

Sonatas McLean. Have you any interest in common with the Gug- 
genheims? 

Mr. DICKESON. Yes, sir; we have. Frankly, I might say here that. 
in this talk that I have made against the extension of that line, I 
am talking against a part of our interests. The interest comes about 
in this way: The firm of Close Bros. & Co. and a man by the name 
of M. J. Heney, who built the White Pass & Yukon Road, entered 
into the original scheme of building the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railroad. We went down in our pockets and each of us put up 50 
per cent of the money to start that project. We got to the 20 mile 
point and we found that some one was building over the Valdez route— 
I think it is the Vaidez route—and we found that this man was one 
John Rosene, who is now projecting the Haines route, and we also 
found that this man was backed by the Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate, 
and that being true, and our making efforts to raise money in New 
York to complete the extension of this plan, we did not feel that we 
were likely to be very successful, and we therefore thought the only 
other thing to do was to go to England to get the money. 


Understand, they immediately reached the conclusion that it 
was utterly impossible to raise the money in the city of New 
York to build a line that would be operated in competition with 
the line which was being constructed by the Alaska Syndicate. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Why could you not raise the money in New York, 
in opposition to them? 

Mr. DicKkEson. I was not with the road then, Mr. Wickersham. We 
thought the orly thing to do—— . 

Senator Jongs. If you had been, do you think you could? 

Mr. Dickeson. No, sir; I do not believe I could. We thought the 
only other thing to do was to go to England, and in going to England 
the English people, who had or could have raised the money to put 
up for a railroad project, said that the White Pass & Yukon route 
had not paid anything, and they said, “‘ Why ask us for money to build 
another railroad?” So we could not raise the money there. We had 
considerable difficulty, so we dropped the whole scheme and sold out to 


the Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate, which is known as the Alaska Sy 
dicate, and accepted paper for our interests. We sold for the paper 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. d you not accept an interest rather than paper? 

Mr. Dickeson. No; we accepted an interest in the property, which 
was paper, not a money consideration. Pott 

The CHAIRMAN. That is ‘stock, is it not? 

Mr. Dickerson. Yes, sir. We have recently asked as to the prob 
ability of that investment paying anything. To illustrate the point 
that I am making—— t 

Senator Jones. How much did you invest in that? 

Mr. Dickgson. Around a half million dollars. I am not sure. 

Senator Jones. What paper did you get? 

Mr. Dickgson. We got shares. 

Senator Jones. How much do those shares represent? 

Mr. Dickeson. A half million dollars in what is commonly known as 
the Alaska Syndicate. ’ 

So you will see that the owners of the White Pass & Yykon 
Railroad are likewise the owners of $500,000 of stock in the 
Alaska Syndicate. That, of course, explains exactly why it js 
that the White Pass & Yukon, controlling navigation upon the 
upper courses of the Yukon, is able to enter into a nice. eyp. 
venient agreement with the Alaska Steamship Co. and the 
Northern Commercial Co., engaged in supplying the country 
by means of the other route. 

Next comes the Alaska Northern Railroad. Let us see how 
they are fixed with respect to that. 

The Alaska Northern Railroad was projected and the first 
20 miles built by a man by the name of Mr. Ballaine. He 
built those 20 miles, and, as I told the other day in the course 
of a colloquy with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wu- 
LIAMS], declared that his books will show that those 20 jnjles 
were constructed at a cost of $18,000 per mile. I pause, how- 
ever, to say that undoubtedly it was the least expensive portion 
of the construction. Having built that distance, and being 
unable to raise the money Decessary to carry on the project 
further, they sold out to the firm o7 Frost & Osbcrne. 

Frost & Osborne borrowed large sums of money for continv- 
ing the construction of this road and carrying on other rail- 
road enterprises in which they were interested—among others, 
a trolley line from the city of Chicago to the city of Mil- 
waukee—from the Sovereign Bank of Canada and pledged with 
it, among other things, securities of this road, stocks, and 
bonds. The Sovereign Bank of Canada is known in the country 
in which it operated as the Morgan Bank. J. P. Morgan & Co. 
own one-sixth of the stock of the bank. It was on the point of 
failing, and a receiver for the Alaska Northern was appointed. 
Under this receiver the road was extended to its present ter- 
minus at Kern Creek, a distance of 71 miles from Seward. 

The Sovereign Bank of Caneda being about to fail, a com- 
bination was made among 11 banks of Canada for the purpose 
of protecting it. They assumed its obligations and took over al! 
of its assets, and those trustees or directors now hold these 
securities. Of course, as soon as the obligations are puid off 
the securities will go back to the Sovereign Bank of Canada, 
of which J. P. Morgan & Co. are, as stated, the owners of an 


‘undivided one-sixth interest. You will observe, therefore. that 


both of these lines are within the control of the Alaska Syndi- 
“ate or associated interests. 

Now, as to the third route: 

There is no line from Controller Bay to the Bering coal tields. 
but there is a projected line, the Controller Bay Railroad. the 
chief factor in which is Mr. Richard 8. Ryan. It is suggested 
to us, and on evidence which, to say the least, is of a suspicious 
character, that that is likewise backed and financed by the Mor- 
gan-Guggenheim combination, the Alaska Syndicate. It is a 
matter of no consequence at the present time whether it is or 
is not, simply because that line does not reach the interior of 
Alaska. The point I am endeavoring to impress upon you }s 
that in the case of both of these lines by which, when extended, 
it is possible to reach the interior we find Morgan & Co. and the 
Guggenheims in the background, if not actually the owners. 

I desire now to read the story told to us by Mr. Ballaine 
concerning an effort made by him to extend the Alaska Northern 
Railroad to the Tanana Valley, to icansform it, so far as it had 
been constructed, from a standard-gauge road into a muTOw 
gauge road and to extend it as a narrow-gauge line, 2s indicated 
on the map here. He says: 4 

After the Canadian owners of the reorganized Alaska Central Pe 
taken over the property, I entered into negotiations with J. P, Mot 


- § : roject 
gan & Co. te ascertain whether they would back me in a etre 
to build a narrow-gauge railroad, taking over the raliroa narrow 
Seward, changing it into a narrow gauge, and extending it areetly with 
gauge on into the Tanana Valley. I had 9 ape vii of mY 
G. W. Perkins. 1 offered to put up as a is of security : »mplated 
property in Alaska, and all of the k and bonds in the eve, they t0 
company, with a bond issue limited to $20,000 per Po  raliroa 
have a voting trusteeship of all the stock until after ie might be 
should be completed to the Tanana River, when the mone to enter 
marketable and I could pay them back. Mr. Perkins ast he Alaska 
into negotiations with the Canadian owners to take over 7) one 
Northern with bonds ia new company. b 


p a oe 
ever did so or not I am not qualified to say. But it was astes 



























Mr. Perkins, in the course of our negotiatious, that Morgan & Co. 
chould send ouf an expert to ascertain the amount of resources along 
the route from Seward to the Tanana River. 

In the Summer of 1909 they sent A. N. Grey, the traffic and tonnage 
expert for Morgan & Co., to make that inves tion. Im July of that 
vear Mr. Perkins himself went up to Alaska. I met him by appoint- 
ment at Seward. He was at Seward for several days on the first trip. 
He then went to the westward, and on bis return a week later he was 
in Seward several days longer. Mr, Grey’s investigation and Mr. 
Per ins’s investigations, according to Mr. Perkins’s statement to me, 
resulted in their finding resources along the route from Seward 
through the Susitna Valley to Tanana River better and more varied 
than they had expected. Mr. Perkins told me in Seward, and later 
in Seattle, that he would favor the financing the road on the plans 
that | had proposea, in the event that he could get the consent of the 
Govgenheim Bros. to do so, and could make satisfactory arrange- 
montis with the Canadian owners for a conversion of their securities 
into securities of the proposed new company. He explained to me 
that the Alaskan Syndicate at that time was owned by Morgan & Co., 
and by_ the Guggenheim Bros., and that they had an agreement by 
which the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. should not engage in any other 
Alaskan railroad enterprise or mining enterprise without. the consent 
of the Guggenheim Bros. He agreed with me that he should recom- 
mend favorably their taking up this plan, not alone on account of 
its merits, but because the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. and their friends 
held one-third of the stock in the Sovereign Bank of Cazada, which at 
that time was going through liquidation. 


I think that is a mistake. It should be one-sixth. 
The Sovereign Bank had failed in consequence of the failure of 


Frost & Osborne. It held nearly all of the bonds of the Alaskan Central 
Railroad and nearly all of the stock. It was Mr, Perkins’s opinion, as 
he expressed it to me, that through that arrangement they might be 
enabled to come out whole in their investments in the Sovereign 


“* appointment I met Mr. Perkins in New York about the 20th day 
of November, 1909, when I expected to close negotiations. He in- 
formed me then that the Canadian owners were having difficulty in 
getting their bondholders to agree to the proposed exchange. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TxHomas in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just in passing, I desire to say that 
I am advised by Delegate WickERSHAM that it was a third 
instead of a sixth of the stock that the Morgans owned in the 
Sovereign Bank of Canada. 

Mr. WALSH. That may be correct. I had assumed from 
the testimony that it was one-sixth. 


Later in the winter, or possibly in the spring, Mr. Perkins told me 
that the Guggenheim Bros. had refused to give their consent to the 
plan for Morgan & Co. to take over the financing of this project as 








v-gauge railroad from Seward through the Susitna Valley to 
nana on the ground that they regarded the Tanana Valley as 
their field. Mr. Perkins told me at the same time that Morgan & Co. 
W not prepared to encourage any railroad building in Alaska until 
the Government issued patents to coal claims then pending. 

I asked Mr. Perkins, “ Do I understand from this that if I or any 
ther individual, or amy company, should go to some other bank or 
to raise money for building a railroad from Seward through 
a Valley to the Tanana I should meet with the opposition 
vners of the Alaskan Syndicate?" 
lied, “ We could not allow a railroad to be built through the 
. Valley Into the Tanana. There will be no more railroad build- 
Alaska until the coal fields are opened.” 

‘he ACTING CHAIRMAN, They might stop us if we tried. 
Mr. BALLAINE. I made this same statement within 30 days after 
interview with Mr, Perkins to the Senate Committee on Terri- 
es, when Senator Beveridge was chairman. Senator Beveridge, 
euator Kean, of New Jersey, and Senator Dick, of Ohio, were present, 
asked permission to have my statement taken down officially, so 
it it might be an offielal statement, because legislation was then 
roposed for the guaranty of interest on the bonds of 1,000 miles of 
iilroad which the Alaskan Syndicate was favoring. The committee 
efused to allow ay statement to be taken by a stenographer and 
yublished in the cial reeords. Senator Beveridge called Mr. Per- 
ins by phone in New York, I am informed, and told him the sub- 
ince of my statement. I understand that Mr. Perkins denied to 
senator Beveridge that he had ever had any negotiations of any kind 
with me, or even had known me. 

If Mr. Perkins now will come out with a public denial of the state- 
ments I Jnake here as to my negotiations with him I am prepared to 
fubstantiate what I say. I will go further. If Mr. Perkins will give 
~ permission, I will make public a telegram which from Mr. 
“oe to a broker in New York asking him to call up a member 
if resident Taft's Cabinet and have a certain conversation with him. 
os comes to that point, I think we shall be able to contribute some 

ty lurid literature to the discussion of the Alaskan problem. 
liste s°, WALSH, In view of the testimony to which we have just 
aida 1 moye that the chariman of the committee be directed to 
a - a communication to Mr. Perkins saying that the committee 
a aon pleased to have his testimony on this point, and asking him if 


© would attend. 

\r. Perkins did not attend, although Mr. Ballaine took the 
Precaution to communicate to him the substance of the testi- 
mony he had given, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH, I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 


Mr. BORAH. 
tommunication ? What xeply did Mr. Perkins make to the 


Mr. WALSH. He has made none. 
=. BORAH. Did he get it? 


seria ee The record does not disclose whether the 
‘ary of the committee communicated with Mr. Perkins 
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or not, It does disclose that a copy of the testimony thus 
given by Mr. Ballaine, with the proceedings, was sent by regis- 
tered mail by Mr. Ballaine himself to Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator say the record discloses the 
fact that a copy of the testimony was sent to Mr. Perkins b) 
registered mail? 

Mr. WALSH. I will turn to the record. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator's word is perfectly satisfactory 
to me. 

Mr. WALSH. That is my recollection about it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. BORAH. What was the date on which that was sent? 
Can the Senater advise me? 

Mr. WALSH. It was shortly after we arrived. I sheuld 
say it was about the ist day of May. 

Mr. LANE. Of what year? 

Mr. WALSH. Of 1913. 

Mr. BORAH. Has there never been any denial of that 
statement, upon the part of Mr. Perkins, before the com 
mittee? 

Mr. WALSH. None so far as I have been advised. Ther 
was no denial before the committee; no. 

Mr. BORAH. Did the committee seek to subpena Mr. 
Perkins? 

Mr. WALSH. No further steps were taken. 

Now that we have some kind of accurate idea of the matter, 
let us see what this means for Alaska. 

The distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN } 
the other day canvassed with you at some considerable length 
the apparently extortionate rates that are exacted for getting 
freight into the valleys of the Tanana and the Yukon, either b) 
the St. Michael route, the Alaska Steamship Co., and the 
Northern Navigation Co,., or by the White Pass and Yukon 
route, the rates being, for the interior points, practically the 
same. . 

Mr. BORAH. Before tie Senator leaves the subject he ha 


just been discussing and takes up this other subject I should 
like to ask him a question. In listening to the reading of the 
testimony given before the committee it is a little difficult t 
catch its full import. I should like to ask the Senator w! 

were the effect, the scope, and the jurisdiction of that combina 


_tion concerning which he has just been reading the testimony 


and what did it effectuate with reference to stopping the de- 
velopment of that Territory? 

Mr. WALSH. This is what it did, Mr. President: Morgan 
& Co. and the Guggenheims absolutely refused to enter into 
any agreement which contemplated the financing of the road 
They already had their arrangement through the Alaska Syndi- 
eate, by which they had this field through either means of 
entry—the Yukon and White Pass or. the St. Michaels route. 
They were satisfied with that arrangement. They *id not want 
to build another line of transportation into the same territory: 
and if it was to be constructed at all I assume they desired 
that it should be constructed in connection with their Copper 
River & Northwestern Railroad. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems that it was an active living, thriving 
monopoly, trying to get hold of all the resources. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the natural supposition. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. Pardon me for a moment, and then I will yield 
to the Senator. Of course their action in this matter is to be 
considered in connection, you will understand, with the fact 
that at that very time they were endeavoring to get control of 
the Bering coal fields through the Cunningham ciaims and 
were endeavoring to get control of the Matanuska field through 
the Frost & Osborne claim. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The inference the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] drew, although I have not listened to the whole of this 
controversy, seems to me somewhat far-fetched. As I under- 
stand it, I think it would have been almost against public 
policy for the same people who were building one approach to 
Fairbanks to also engage in paralleling their own line by the 
only other feasible route that there was through Alaska. As 
I understand the present state of the public mind on such ques- 
tions, it is not considered proper for the same people to par- 
aliel themselves as to both avenues of approach, especially when 
those two avenues of approach are the only avenues of ap- 
proach. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not understand that Morgan & Co. and 
Guggenheim & Co. consulted the public interest. My under- 
standing was that they consulted one another. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I know nothing about Morgan & Co. and 
Guggenheim & Co., or what frame of mind they were in, or 
might not have been in; but it would seem to me like a rather 
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strong assumption that because a group of gentlemen do not 
care to go ahead and parallel their own line therefore they are 
attempting to throttle all the business of a great territory. I 
only say that in fairness to the situation as it appeals to me. 

Mr. BORAH. I think, Mr. President, there is no danger of 
saying anything here that is unfair to that situation if the 
facts are as disclosed by the record. The English language 
would fail, perhaps, in that particular. But it appears that 
those two combines consulted one another solely with reference 
to their interests, as to whether or not they should do thus and 
so; that they had to see each other and act together; and that 
when one concluded it was against the interest of the other 
they did not act; that they were not consulting the public in- 
tests; that they were not consulting the development of Alaska 
Territory, but they were saying, “ This shall not be done until 
we have accomplished certain things with reference to our pres- 
ent condition,” to wit, the gathering up of the coal fields of 
Alaska. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not read the record in that way. I 
listened to the testimony all along and I have read it all over 
carefully since. All I can see in it is that a group of gentle- 
men had undertaken to develop certain property in Alaska and 
build a railroad up to a certain point, and they naturally made 
an agreement with each other, as any two people going into a 
partnership to undertake a specific thing would, that they would 
act in common. I think if the Senator and I went to work to 
build a railroad anywhere we would probably agree with each 
other that we would not 

Mr. BORAH. I would be sure to agree with the Senator, 
because he would have the money. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not know 
with it. 

Mr. 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield, and to whom? 

Mr. LIPPITT. If I may be allowed to finish my statement, 
as long as I have gotten into this affair 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are four Senators now 
claiming recognition. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the Senator from Rhode Island 
may be permitted to continue his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island 
will proceed. 

Mr. LIPPITT. 
yield to me for just a minute. 
was saying. 


about that. I might start 


CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. CUMMINS addressed the 


The Senator from Montana is kind enough to 
I simply want to finish what I 
In hearing that testimony and in listening to it 
again now all that impresses me about it is that people enter- 
ing into a partnership with each other to do a certain piece of 
work had made a mutual agreement with each other that they 
would not do anything in conflict with the interest of one an- 


other without consultation. I should think it was a most com- 
mon and ordinary and necessary arrangement. Certainly, if I 
were entering into a partnership to go into the development of 
a new country with a man, I would want to know that he was 
not going to cut my throat the next minute by building a com- 
peting line. That is all I see in this record. It may be exag- 
gerated into some extraordinary attempt to throttle the inter- 
ests of Alaska; there may be something behind this that has not 
come to my notice; but all there is in this record, so far as I 
can see it, is that these gentlemen were almost the only men 
who have gone into Alaska and really spent money and accom- 
plished something there, and they are being found fault with 
because they have not built railroads all over Alaska. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island a question. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator from Rhode Island quits 
the fioor, I desire to remark that I fear he has overlooked the 
very gravest portion of this testimony. It is not that they did 
not desire that one of the partners should parallel the line 
owned by the association; it is that they proposed to see that 
no one else did so, the testimony being 

Mr. LIPPITT. Now 

Mr. WALSH. Excuse me. 
on page 87, being as follows: 

I asked Mr. Perkins: “Do I understand from this that if I or any 
other individual, or any company, should go to some other bank or 
banker to raise money for building a railroad from Seward through the 
Susitna Valley to the Tanana I should meet with the opposition of the 
owners of the Alaskan Syndicate?” 

He replied: ‘“‘ We could not allow a railroad to be built through the 


Susitna Valley into the Tanana.. There will be no more railroad build- 
ing in Alaska until the coal fields are opened,” 


Now, I yield to the Senator, 


The testimony of Mr. Ballaine, 


Mr. LIPPITT. I noticed that language, too; and I expec if 
we had the testimony of the other side perhaps that language 
would be very strongly modified. — 

Mr. WALSH. I dare say. 

Mr. LIPPITT. In the first place, Mr. Morgan, great as was 
his power, does not own, and never did, all the resources of 
the United States. It also appears in that testimony that the 
gentlemen who now own that line have testified—Mr. Jemmnett 
testified, Mr. Patrick testified—that they were ready to build 
the line; that they could finance the line, and would have built 
that line if the coal fields had not been shut up. 

Mr. WALSH. I am just passing to that. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I simply wanted to bring that in so as to 
show in contradiction that whatever Mr. Perkins may haye 
said, it was not within his power to have prevented the evp. 
er of that line, so far as the simple reason of finance 
went, 

Mr. WALSH. Now, I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Rhode Island think that 
anyone who had gone in there, separate and independent from 
the Guggenheim interest and the Morgan interest, would haye 
been able to raise any considerable amount of money in New 
York to build that line? 

Mr. LIPPITT. It would depend entirely upon their creqi- 
bility, their capacity, and the confidence they inspired. I think 
that there would have been plenty of people to have gone into 
Alaska and helped the development there long ago if it bad 
not been for what seems to me like the utterly indefensible 
action of the Government in shutting up the resources of Alaska. 
To answer that question definitely I will say, yes; I believe that 
if people of proper responsibility. of proper character, such as 
would have inspired confidence anywhere, had wanted to go 
and build a line of railroads from Seward or some other piace 
they would have been very apt to find capital in New York. 
and if not in New York in other places. As a matter of fact, 
some of this capital was subscribed from English sources. 

I am not one of those who believe that Mr. Morgan controls 
the entire finances of the world, and I do not believe he ties 
up all the resources of America, or ever did. I can not see 
the propriety of attempting to influence the construction of rail- 
roads by the Government in Alaska on the argument that no- 
body else can do it, because there is plenty of testimony right 
in the very volume from which the Senator from Montana has 
been reading which shows that there are several independent 
groups of people who are ready to construct railroads in Alaska 
at any moment after the shackles are broken that prevent the 
development of her resources. I was only bringing this up 
because I did not like that view to be incorporated in this dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. BORAH. I will take the time of the Senator from Mon- 
tana for only a moment to say that those of us who live in the 
West have regretted perhaps as much as anyone the tying up 
of the resources of Alaska and tying up the resources of the 
West, but such records as this disclose why it was done. It 
was the least of two evils. They had either to be tied up or 
turned over to some one, and if that record is to be believed 
we have the proof that it was going on as far as Alaska was 
concerned. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield further to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I think I will not go ahead. 
The Senator from Montana is making his own speech. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am not going to take much 
time of the Senate in going over the matter of the apparently 
extortionate rates that are thus exacted by this combination 
that controls the transportation facilities of Alaska as they 
exist today. I am more particularly concerned it inviting 
your attention, however, to the freight rates upon yee 
machinery, such as mining machinery, that is so much neet “s 
in the Fairbanks country... 1 avowed some time 120 that ae 
hope of that country, the hope of its future development, of 
in the development of the quartz lodes and the inteodec os . 
placer mining by means of dredges. Both those oe 
operation contemplate the use of very ponderous machine’ 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHampertarn] called oe 
attention to the rates from Seattle to Fairbanks, 4% Seen 
the schedule on file with the Interstate Commerce eee 
The general rate from Seattle or Tacoma or from San eee, 
by direct sailing to Fairbanks is $60 per ton. In = al 
however, to that $60 per ton ‘single pieces or packsé 
machinery, botlers, or other ‘freight— 











































Weighing 2,000 pounds and under 4,000 pounds to flat rate 
add $6 per ton. 
. Weighing 4,000 pounds and under 6,000 pounds to flat rate 
add $9 per ton. 
"Weighing 6,000 pounds and under 8,000 pounds to flat rate 
1d $13.50 per ton. 
Weighing 8,000 pounds and under 10,000 pounds to flat “ate 
add $18 per ton. 

Weighing 10,000 pounds and under 12,000 pounds to flat rate 
add $22.50 per ton. 

Weighing 12,000 pounds and under 14,000 pounds to flat rate 
add $27 pe: ton. 
: Weighing 14,000 pounds and under 16,000 pounds to flat rate 
add $31.50 per ton. 

Single pieces or packages of machinery, boilers, or other 
freight— 

Weighing 1€,000 pounds and under 15,000 pounds to flat rate 
add $36 per ton. 

“Weighing 18,000 pounds and under 20,000 pounds to flat rate 
add $40.50 per ton. 

We'ghing 20,000 pounds and under 22,000 pou2ds to flat rate 
add $45 per ton. 

: Weighing 22,000 pounds and under 24,000 pounds to flat rate 
add $49.50 per ton. 

Weighing 24,000 pounds and under 26,000 pounds to flat rate 
aad $54 per ton. 

Weighing 26,000 pounds and under 28,000 pounds to flat rate 
udd $58.50 per ton. 

Weighing 28,000 pounds and under 30,000 pounds to flat rate 
add $63 per ton. 


at 
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then afterwards as given in a letter from the United States 
attorney. The Supreme Court in its opinion says: 


The charges of the indictment may be even further concentrated 


and attention directed to these elements. 


I may say that for some reason or other a demurrer to the 


indictment was sustained and the case came before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in that way. 


The case is the United States of America, plaintiff in error, v. 


Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co., Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Co., Alaska Steamship Co., Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 
et al. The Pacific & Arctic Co. mentioned is the Canadian ex- 
tension of the White Pass & Yukon, represented by Close Bros., 
of London. The Alaska Steamship Co. is the Alaska Syndicate 
steamship company connected with the Copper River Railroad 


The defendant steamship lires and the Humboldt and independent 


lines from the United States to Skagway, the wharf at Skagway, and 
the railroad from Skagway to the Yukon River points. The only 
possibility of competition is in the water part of this route. 


That is to say, there is water competition in this other way 


This controlled, the entire transportation is controlled; and to this 
control the action of the defendants was directed, the means of control 
— an agreement between the defendants to throw all the trade into 
e 
pany establishing through route and joint rates with them and refusing 
to do so with the Humboldt Co. or any of the independent companies, 
The Wharves Co. gave its assent by its wharfage charges, and all 
evasion was prevented by so fixing the local rates that their combina- 
tion was greater than the through rate agreed on. It is manifest that 
the scheme was effective and cut out the Humboldt Line and the inde- 


ands of the defendant steamship companies by the railroad com- 


mdent lines as factors in the routes of transportation between the 
Jnited States and the Yukon River Points. Is the scheme illegal? 


The court held that it was. 
Before chose who sought redress had arrived at that point, 


however, the United States attorney charged with the enforce- 
ment of the Federal laws in that locality addressed a letter to 
the Attorney General, from which I shall read. Referring to the 
fact that the demurrer to the indictments had been sustained, 
and that it would be necessary to go to the Supreme Court, he 
says: 

From a cursory examination of the subject I am of the impression 
that an action would lie, and the existence of the corporation, as far 
as Alaska is concerned, could be forfeited by decree of court. As there 
is no statute covering the subject as to what, in case of forfeiture of a 
local franchise, would become of the property of the corporation, I 
would assume that the rule of the common law would obtain, i. e., 
the real property would revert to the grantors or donors thereof, which 
in this case would be the Government, and its personal property escheat 
to the Crown, which in this case would also be the Government, modi- 
fied, however, by the more recent decisions that the property is subject 
to the indebtedness of the corporation. This remedy, if applicable, may 
seem a harsh one, but in the case of the railroad and the Nerth Pacific 














Weighing 30,000 pounds—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. Will the Senator state from whose testimony 
he is reading now? 

Mr. WALSH. I am reading from the testimony of Judge 
WickersHamM, the item of evidence being a copy of the schedule 
oi rates filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Weighing 30,000 pounds and under 32,000 pounds to flat rate 
add $67.50 per ton. 

Weighing 32,000 pounds and under 34,000 pounds to flat rate 
add $72 per ton. 

Weighing 34,000 pounds and under 36,000 pounds to flat rate 
add $76.50 per ton, 

Weighing 36,000 pounds and under 38,000 pounds to flat rate 
add $S1 per ton. 


Veighing 38,000 pounds and under 40,000 pounds to flat rate 
add $85.50 per ton, Add $60 to that and you have $145.50 a ton 
on freight of this penderous character from Seattle to Fair- 
banks. 

Let me add, before I pass, that Dr. Brooks testifies that after 
a careful investigation he has become satisfied that one-third 
of the value of all the gold which comes out of the Seward 
Peninsula goes to pay for transportation, and that practically 
one-half of the value of everything that is produced in the 
Tanana Valley is consumed in the cost of transportation. So 
if that great, rich country is producing $10,000,000 in gold per 
year, it costs one-half of that, $5,000,000, in order to get into 
that country the freight that is necessary*to enable its people to 
sustain life and to carry on their enterprises. 

Some efforts have been made to break this monopoly. The 
Humboldt Steamship Co. is an independent steamship company 
that plies up and down the coast. It was very anxious to get 
the advantage of the through freight rates which are made by 
the Yukon & White Pass Railroad to the Alaska Steamship Co. 
through rates are made ffom Seattle by the Alaska Steamship 
Co. It enjoys advantages at the wharf at Skagway through 
i compaby which apparently controls the wharves, 

The Humboldt Steamship Co. wanted to get the advantage of 
fxactily the same rates, the through rates, and they were 
refused. The Yukon & White Pass would make to them or to 
“iippers routing freight by the steamers of that company only 
local rates from Skagway. ‘They instituted proceedings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which held that it had 
0 Jurisdiction, The Court of Commerce aflirmed this de- 
pr ind an appeal was then taken to the Supreme Court 
of ‘the 1 hited States, which reversed it, holding that the Inter- 
Stcte Commerce Commission had the power to establish through 
rates that would be available to the Humboldt Co., as well 
a to the favored lines. But before that result was reached 
he ‘ndictent was found against these various interests, 
street them with having entered into a combination in re- 
an of trade in violation of the Sherman antitrust law. I 
they 9 read the facts on that phase of the controversy as 

* re recited in thé opinion of the Supreme Court first, and 
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Wharves & Trading Co. it seems to me to be well earned. They have 


for years defied the public and challenged the authorities. 


It will be recall that as to the charges set out in indictment No. 
835-B the local court held that the statute of limitations had run 


against the offense, but even at this date it would nat be difficult to 


prove all the material allegations both of No. 835-B and No. 837-B. 

Not only has the railroad formed and exercised @ trust and com- 
letely monopolized transportation between Lynn Canal and the Yukon, 
but it has acted in a most scandalous manner toward those who have 
undertaken to dispute its absolute dominion in the territory tributary 
to it. Continuously, until four years ago, it carried on a rebate system 
which made and unmade merchants in the interior of Alaska and Yukon 
district, and—at Skagway at least-—boycotts were declared by this 
company upon independent business men who presumed to question the 
supreme authority of the railroad, either in politics or in business, and 
employees of the road were ordered not to patronize such boycotted 
merchants or other business men under penalty of dismissal from the 
service of the road. So, also, anyone who undertook to use the old 
Brackett road, referred to in my communication of July 25, 1912, would 
be interfered with and compelled to use the railroad. And as an illus 
tration of the extent to which this corporation would go in compelling 
the public to patronize its road I inclose a copy of letters to D. H. 
Jarvis, as collector of customs, containing complaints which, though 
they may not be capable of proof at the present time, nevertheless are 
consonant with the general reputation this company had obtained for 
practices of the kind in those letters described; and some of the cor- 
respondence of the various officers of the company submitted to the 
grand jury last January, and copies of which are now in the hands of 
the department, would seem to bear out the assertion that they were 
morally capable of such offenses. 

This correspondence being before the department, as are also my 
letters of ne 26 and February 14, this year, wherein I discuss 
more at length the situation as disclosed before the grand jury, fur 
ther detailed statement at this time would seem superfluous. 

As far as the wharf company is concerned, in addition to what 1! 
have already stated in my former communications touching these com 

ines, I beg at this time to call attention to the testimony of R. W. 

eid, secretary of the North Pacific Wharves & Trading Co., as set 
out in Volume I of the evidence taken before the grand jury, a copy 
of which is on file with the department. That statement can readily 
be corroborated to the effect that the corporation is so only in name. 
not in fact, no stock having ever been issued and no meetings of 
directors having ever been held. . 

After a careful study of the situation at Skagway and on the Yukon 
I have become convinced that the only solution of the annoying prob 
lems which have persistently confronted the public and the officials is 
to have the Government take over and operate the road from Skagway 
to the Summit. And it would seem that the course herein suggested 
would open the way for the accomplishment of such results. 


Mr. President, those gentlemen have not been without in- 
fluence even in these sacred precincts here in Washington. I 


~ 
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want to read in this connection a little testimony given by 
Mr. WICKERSHAM, Delegate from Alaska. He says, on page 633; 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. I come now to the Alaska Northern Railway from 
Seward. ‘There is very little I cam say about that, except this: Mr. 
Stephen Birch was on the witness stand in this committee room on the 
18th day of February, 1910. He was asked about the Alaska Northern 
Railroad, and I want to call your attention to his answer. He was 
asked the question by Mr. Steele, the attorney for Mr. Guggenheim— 
Mr. Steele representing Mr. Guggenheim on one side of the table and 
Mr. Birch representing Mr. Guggenheim on the other side of the table— 
and when | asked permission to cross-examine them I was denied the 
right to do it. So they teld whatever they pleased and got away with 
it. I think this committee is not continuing that system. In _ that 
examination, after some letters had gone in, Mr. Steele was reminded 
of something and said: 

“Oh, yes; I quite forgot that. Has the Alaska Syndicate any in- 
terest of any kind in the Alaska Central Railway or in the road known 
as the White Pass route? 

“Mr. Brrcw. None whatever.” 

And that statement has stood from that time until Mr. Jemmett 
stood before this committee and told the truth about it. I knew what 
the truth was all the time, and so did many other people, but we 
could not prove it, just as we can not prove many things which we 
do not dare assert here; but when Mr. Birch sat there and said “ None 
whatever” he knew the Morgan interests owned one-sixth of that 
road. He knew the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. owned one-sixth of 
the Severeign Bank of Canada, which owned the whole of this Alaska 
Northern estate. The truth about this Alaska Central is that the 
J. P. Morgan bank in Canada, the only J. P. Morgan bank in Canada, 
put up this money, and the J. P. Morgan bank to-day owns the whole 
of the Alaska Northern. 

& a 
Senator Jones. You stated on that point you were not 
‘oss-examine these people before the committee. There 
ood many changes, of course from the Territorial Committee. 

vas the chairman of the committee at that time? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Senator Beveridge. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you a referenc: 

Mr, WickersHaMm. Yes, sir. 

Senator NELSON. My recollection is, Judge 
present at that hearing. 
resent, 

Senator WaLsH, I should like to have you put it in here fully. I 
was under the impression you were sent down here for that purpose. 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. I now quote from page 152 of the statements 
ore the Committee on Territories of the United States Senate on 

bill (S. 5486) to create a legislative council in the District of 
Alaska, etc., as follows. 

The CHAIRMAN, What year was that? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That was in 1910. [Reading:] 

“The committee (at 1.15 o'clock p. m.) went into executive session 
the request of Delegate WickrersHam, of Alaska, to cross- 
Birch and Mr. Steele. At the conclusion of the executive 
WICKERSHAS- was informed that the committee bad decided 

limit cross-examination of the witnesses to members of the com- 
mittee, but that if Mr. WickmersHam desired to submit any questions 
in writing to the committee the committee would recall the witnesses 
and the questions would be put by the committee.” 

Senator WALSH. Who was present at that hearing? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do not remember. 

Senator WALSH. Does the record show? 

Mr. WIiCK®RSHAM. Senator Beveridge was present. 

Sena WALSH. Does the record show? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It probably does; but they were coming and 

ng so all the time, and my recollection of that matter is, Senator 

it nebody was present in that office when this information was con. 
ed to me except Senator Beveridge and me. That is my remem- 
although 1 made application when a larger number of 


ok t& = - 

pate to 
ave been a 
Who 


to the proceedings? 


WICKPRSHAM, I was not 
I have no recollection of it. No; I was not 


to consider 
xamine Mr 
ssion Mr. 


tor 


t of it. 
members were present. 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN. I 
ince I bave been a 
Mr. WICKERSHAM against 
me there. I was roasted from stem to stern and had to sit there and 
sar Guggenheim attorneys on one side examine Guggenheim attorneys 
n the other side about matters I was delegated to look after, and 1 
not permitted to open my mouth. 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN. I want to say I was not a member of the 
mmittee when Senator Beveridge was chairman. 
Mr. WickKERSHAM. No; I understand that. 
I want to say I was a member of the committee, 


Senator NELSO? 
I was not present on those occasions. 


Mr. President, this Alaska Syndicate, as suggested by the 
steemed Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirprrr], will be 
ry glad to build this railroad into the Tanana Valley. There 
5s not the slightest doubt in the world about it. We have the 
stimony here in the record that they are perfectly willing 
that is to say, that their associates, the Close Bros., 
n London, are perfectly willing to do it. Let me read you 
vyhat is told us about that matter by Mr. Jemmett. Mr. 
Jemmett is the representative of the 11 Canadian banks who 
hold as trustees the assets of-the Sovereign Bank, and is him- 
self one of those trustees. He tells us: 
Mr. WICKERSHAM, You heard what Mr. 
tending your road to Matanuska and no 
JzMMeEtTT. I heard it. 
preity clear idea 
. Mr. Jemmett is a very clear-headed, keen, business man, 
with all the banker's tastincis, and, as far as I was 
gather, a very excellent gentleman. He says: 

4 ut that. Last fall we got a pretty clear idea we 
new administration and it gave us some hope that 
omethir done. While [I had no special business in 
hou I would go over and see my friends and just let 
them know Alaska was still alive. While I. was. over_there I was 
engaged in conversation with a gentleman who said, “‘ Mr. ‘Close has 
interests up there. He has got the White Pass & Yukon Railway; he 


do not think that 
member of the committee. 
That was the rule which 


rule was ever invoked 


was invoked 


j 
t 
to do SO; 
i 
V 


Dickeson said in regard to 
further, did you not? 
I will tell you about that. Last fall we 


London, I 


JANUARY 15, 


knows a lot about your line and I think he 


would like to k 
more about it. Have now some 


ou any objection to my giving him 

formation?” I said, “ No; none whatever.” I had met Mr. Close P 
had shaken hands with him once in a committee meeting. That i. 
I knew of him except I knew he and his friends owned that line, 


Now, bear in mind Mr. Close is the owner of $500,000 of tox); 
of the Alaska Syndicate. . 


i think it was probably a month afterwards I was asked to com 
to the city and mect Mr. Close. His pectass and also Mr. Dickeson 
were there present at that interview. I said there was no use attemn:” 
ing to build at present in Alaska, that there was no coal, tha; = 
could not get any coal in Alaska, and that nobody ‘was building ‘i 
Alaska until there was coal. Then we got on to the Navy question 
I said: “ The President can, by a stroke of a pen, create a Nayy re- 
serve in the Matanuska coal field.” : 


Mr. President, I pause here to remark that it has always 
been known that the Bering River coal field is very much more 
broken up than the Matanuska coal field, and the expectation 
has always been that the naval supply would come from the 
Matanuska field, which has not yet been tested for Nayy pur- 
poses. 

I said: “The President can, by a stroke of a pen, create a Nove 

. . : D a Navy 
reserve in the Matanuska coal field. Now, I have reason to believe the 
Navy wants that coal, and they are as anxious as we are to get that 
railroad in there in order to get that coal delivered to them for y 2 | 
think it might be possible to get action on that point.” ‘That interested 
Mr. Close, and we went on talking. Finally Close Bros. came to tho 
conclusion that it would be perfectly feasible, in advance of genera 
opening of coal, to build from mile 72 into Matanuska—that we would 
build here, mile 72, up to Matanuska, and also from mile 146 over t) 
the Susitna River, which I estimated was about another 53 miles: that 
that could be profitably and economically done, with no basis at present 
except the hauling of the Navy coal and the allowing us to use coai 
from the Navy land to run our own locomotives. If we could have got 
that, they said we had a perfectly good proposition, even if the rest 
of the coal in Alaska stayed closed up. We had a talk about it then. 
and later they wrote me a letter, merely saying that if some satis 
factory arrangement could be made with the Navy they were quite clear 
the money could be found to build to Matanuska and to Susitna. The 
money can be raised now on that alone. If the Government opens up 
those Navy reserves, if they decide that Matanuska coal is the cos 
they want, and they take it in Resurrection Bay, then, if that is & 
as far as Matanuska and Susitma are concerned, we can build ther 
anyway, and you can Keep the rest of the coal in Alaska locked up. 

Mr. Dickeson was in the discussion once, and I think we had one 
or two additional talks. We did not get down to figures, but we dis- 
cussed it a good deal at length. Never at any time during that dis- 
cussion did the question come up that we were not going to lairbanks 

Senater Jonus. Did you discuss how this Navy coal would be gott 
out; how it would be mined? 

Mr. JEMMnETr®. It would be mined either by the Bureau of Mines 
the Navy would be in a position to give somebody the contract. Th 
could give the railway the contract to mine it if they wanted to. | 
think we looked into that, and that is perfectly legal, feasible, and 
unobjectionable, as far as I can see, if the Navy wishes to do it. The 
Navy can take lands in Matanuska. They can say to the railway, 
“Take that coal off our lands of such and such quality and deliver 
to us im our bunkers on Resurrection Bay.” They would have power 
to do that. 

Mr. WickrersHam. You had some considerable talk and corres; 
ence with them, did you? 

Mr. Jem™Metr. 1 saw the Secretary of the Navy two or three times, 
and I talked with Mr. Padgett, chairman House Naval Committee. We 
went into that pretty thoroughly. 

Senator JoNnEes. As understand you, you think now that if your 
people could make a contract with the naval authorities under which 
you could take out over your road 300,600 or 400,000 tons of coal a 
year at Matanuska, that you would at once build into the Matanuska 
field, and possibly on to the Susitna? 

Mr. Jemmet?. We would at once build to Matanuska and most cer- 
tainly on to Susitna River, provided we could be accorded the right to 
use coal for our own use. i“ 

Senator Jonwps. That ‘is, ,ou would like that right free, or would 

ou pay? i on 
7 Mr. JnmMnEttT. I .wink we would par tee actual cost. I will say about 
the Susitna River that we were once a among ourselves a purely 
academic question. 8 e we got to mile 146. 

Senator Jongs. That is at Susitma River? ; 

Mr. JemMerr. No; that is the junction; Matanuska on the one side 
and Susitna on the other. But sup we got to that point and for 
some reason had, for the moment, the money to complete only one ol 
those branches, a branch to Mitanuska on the one side or to — 
on the other. We came to the conclusion that, provided we cond ge 
coal for our own use from som: other source, it would be more 
able for us to build to Susitna than to Matanuska, because © _ 

reat traffic we think we will have the moment we strike that 5usit! 
fiver, which is the great waterway of that country, the same as tbe 
Yukon is the waterway of the northern country. 

Senator Jones. What does that traffic consist of? a to get 

Mr. Jumuerr. Of prospectors, miners, and settlers who ven. SS 
to that place. We would make it fble to settle all that countt). 
It is a wonderful country for agricultural purposes. 

Senator Jonns. There the would go to the 
Is there a lot of icultural territery around there? = all 

Mr. JemMert. There is lots of agricultural territory the . 
through the upper portion of the Susitna River, — 2 tect com. 
would bring the people in touch with. It might not be Perna id be 
munication, not what a, would want ultimately, but | : 
infinitely better than they have now, eS 

Mr. WickersHaM. You heard what Mr. Dickeson said oy 
on the stand in relation to the invasion of his Sesettory that? 
Valley. Did you have ong sare with him a _ ; 

Mr. JemmMett. None whatever. It was not Sanam. this road they 

Mr. Wickersnam. But if be and his people ball’ tun oq to the 
probabl ee _— their own territory, 25 , 
comm wou : : T look upon 

Mr. JEMMEXT. 1 thlok they would, Judge, for this reason: D eyation ry 
Mr. Close as a very intelligent man, a grasp He understands 
Alaska which a great many Alaskans have not £0 


all 


ne side 


Susitna River 


aroun 
ailwas 


e he was 
Yukoa 











\laska pretty well. He has been interested up there for a good many 
veal | do not think that he would really make the argument seriously 
hich Mr. Diekeson made to you here a day or two ago, that because 
they have 18 OF 20 miles here somewhere running through American 


years. 


territory, Which eer had to use as the first link in a chain which gives 
Dawson and the Yukon territory communication, and then, incidentally, 
coes on beyond Dawson and delivers freight in Fairbanks. His argu- 
ment, apparently, is, because he is giving Fairbanks a traffic of sorts 
; Mr. \WICKERSHAM. Because he intends to do it. He has not yet 
(ovfe Jewarern, Beeause he intends, this summer, to give Fairbanks a 
traffic of sorts, therefore the Government is not directly or indirectly 
to help anybody else. Mr. Close would not come here and give you that 
argument. 1 think they have something which can be said. If they 
vet their boats in this summer they will be giving Fairbanks this com- 
vetitive route for three months a year. They have a little consideration 
, be shown them on that account. They are welcome in Fairbanks. 
Even Judge Wine will not say they will not be glad to have 
hem in Fairbanks. 

tae WICKERSHAM. No; | did all I could to get them there. 

Mr. JemMerr. That would be better than nothing; but to say that, 
pecause of that, you gentlemen are not to help build railroads to Fair- 
banks would be absurd, and there is nothing more to be said about it. 
(nd, furthermore, in the discussion I had with Mr. Close, it was per- 
gectly clear that, no matter to what extent they might become financially 
interested, the control of the railway would remain with us. There 
was no suggestion, even on their part, that the control should be given 
to them. In view of what Mr. Dickeson said, I do not think it is likely 
we shal! ever do anything with them, but if we do, be perfectly certain 
we will control that railroad, so they can not say it shall not go into 
Fairbanks. But at_no time during the discussion did they ever say we 
would not go into Fairbanks. That was never taken into consideration. 

Senator JONES. I suppose you have your idea, now, as to where you 
can get the money to build into the Matanuska and Susitna districts 
if you could make the arrangement with the Naval Department? 

Mr. Jemmerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoNES Are those sources independent of the Close people? 

Mr. JemMetT. Oh, yes; I have not the least doubt we can get it 

clsewhere. But, as 1 say, the interview with them was not of my 
seeking. 
"Se nator JoNES. But you have in mind now other sources you think 
you could get the money from? 
“Mr. JemMEeT?T. Oh, yes; and I should like to say right here that if 
we can not do it somebody else will. It is not a question of our 
being able to do it. There is ma 0o See worth of railroad already 
constructed. It has got to build into Matanuska and has got to 
huild up to Susitma, and, having that $5,000,000 worth of com- 
pleted railroad, if some one can not find the money to finish it then 
it should never be finished by the Government or by anybody else. 


Mr. President, I confess that I do not look with any degree 
of satisfaction, or even with complacency, upon the construc- 
tion of a railroad into the interior of Alaska that shall be con- 
trolled by this great interest that now exercises such an over- 
whelmingly powerful influence in eyery department of life 
in Alaska. We have been making a somewhat heroic struggle 
in the State of Montana to free our political life from the 
influence of a gigantic financial organization which, like that 
which faces us at every turn in Alaska, has its center in the 
city of New York. 

Mr. President, suppose a private individual were the owner 
of Alaska, that it was his private property, that he owned all 
of its great wealth of agricultural and mineral resources, all 
the gold, the copper, and the coal that is there, do you imagine 
he would feel delighted at the prospect of the Alaska Syndicate 
building a road into the interior if he was desirous of making a 
disposition of his vast estate in such a way as would best sub- 
serve the interests of humanity? I should say not. If he could 
command the means to do it, Mr. President, he would want to 


build that road himself; he would want to keep it under his 
control, 





CONCLUSION, 

The railroad commission believes that the road they recem- 
mend to run from Cordova to Fairbanks can be operated with- 
out loss. It is not to be operated primarily for profit. The 
benefit accruing to the United States will not lie in the reve- 
uues which it may derive from the operation of any railroad 
Which it may construet. It is reasonable to expect that it will 
be advantaged in having increased revenues derived from added 
custolus duties and from internal-revenue taxes that will be 
iid by the people who shall be attracted to that region when 
it has adequate transportation facilities. But the great and 
“ilef value, the great inducement to the construction of this 
steat work, is that it will open new markets for our wares— 
luirkets, Mr, President, that will absorb limitless quantities of 
- Manufactures, because they will supply a people who, in 
“W of the great natural wealth of the country they are de- 
reSping, Will be amply able to buy. 

‘ow President, I listened with a great deal of interest during 
ee ra debate to a distinguished Senator who dilated upon 
out of agriculture in the Eastern and Middle States 
ms \veht upon the opening to tillage of the great, rich, fertile 
ae of the West. But was the opening of the West in the 
at of a misfortune to the East or to the older States? By 

iheans, It enriched. them beyond the dreams of avarice; 


cre manufactures with such an insistent and ever 
“5g ¢ 
‘ook up their residence in the city, where they sought empioy- 
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ment in the mills and factories. It afforded to them a remuner 
ative field for their surplus capital; it poured into the channels 
of trade gold and silver; and it made copper, lead, zinc, so use- 
ful in the arts, common commodities. Mr. President, Alaska 
will likewise repay with equal bounty, with equal liberality, 
any sum that we may spend now in the construction of great 
trunk lines for the purpose of developing her territory. We can 
afford to lose for a series of years on the investment and still 
be gainers, 

Mr. President, consider our neighbor upon the north, Canada. 
With a population of scarcely 8,000,000, what has she done? 
She has granted 56,000,000 acres of land for the construction 
of railroads within her territory; she has subsidized them to 
the extent of $205,000,000, and guaranteed bonds to the extent 
of $250,000,000 more. There is just being completed through 
that vast territory the third great transcontinental line, with 
its western terminus at Prince Rupert on the Pacific and its 
eastern end reaching the Bay of Fundy. The entire eastern 
half of that road, 1,800 miles, has been constructed by the 
Dominion of Canada. It leases that road, as was said some 
time ago, to the Grand Trunk Pacific, which pays nothing at all 
to the Government for a period of seven years, and after that 
simply pays the interest upon the bonds that were issued to 
provide the money for the construction of the road, it furnish- 
ing the equipment. 

Mr. President, there is not a pioneer country in the world 
that has not been developed and that is not now being devel- 
oped by railroads constructed by the government. Al! the Afri- 
can roads are government constructed. England adheres re- 
ligiously at home to the principle of private ownership of rail- 
road corporations, but in her territories and colonies, which she 
is seeking to develop, she does not hesitate, as witness the 
great Cape-to-Cairo Railroad, herself to engage in the construc- 
tion of railroads. 

So, Mr. President, all our own great pioneer transcontinental 
roads were aided by the Government; all of them got land 
grants. In addition to that we gave a subsidy in the shape of 
a loan to the Union Pacific and to the Central Pacific roads 
amounting to $55,000,000. Many people thought at the time 
that it would never be paid back, but every dollar of it was 
returned. It would have been infinitely wiser, Mr. President, 
if the Government had loaned its credit to those roads instead 
of making to them these grants of land. The system of ex- 
tending aid by grants of land never ought to have been re- 
sorted to and never will be returned to. It may have been 
more advisable at the time to loan the money to the Union 
Pacific than. for the Government to have undertaken to con- 
struct the road, but under conditions which exist to-day with 
the facilities at the command of the Government and the men 
at the command of the Government, and considering the condi- 
tions which exist in Alaska, the policy of loaning the credit 
of the Government or guaranteeing the bonds of a private cor- 
poration for the purpose of constructing railroads there would 
be intolerable and indefensible and ought not to be resorted to. 
The only alternative is for the Nation to go ahead and construct 
the necessary lines of railroad. 


APPENDIX. 

Col. Goethals’s reports of his Panama Canal werk contain facts and 
figures the Interstate Commerce Commission might well bring to the 
attention and consideration of the railroad presidents of the United 
States who have said that if not allowed the increase of freight rates 
they consider necessary, the Government will have to take over and 
operate at least some of the railroads. In 1910, Louis D. Brandeis, 
representing the commercial organizations of the Atlantic seaboard, 
convinced the Interstate Commerce Commission that no increase of 
freight rates was necessary, because the railroads could save nearly a 
million dollars a day by introducing scientific management into many 
lines of work pertaining to maintenance and operation. To-day, when 
the railroads are again asking for an increase of freight rates and op- 
position is made to any Government ownership of railroads in Alaska, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may put before the railroads of 
the country Col. Goethals’s reports showing that the War Department 
through the Canal Commission has been operating the hundreds — 
standard American locomotives and the thousands of cars necessary for 
Panama Canal construction purposes at maintenance and operation 
charges that not only compare most favorably with the lowest costs for 
similar service on the most efficiently operated railroads in the United 
States but which, in some details of these costs, are so below the 
amounts expended for similar purposes by_railroads in the United 
States as to make the train service of the Panama Canal a practical 

roof what economies railroads can accomplish. These figures in the 
Canal Commission reports will be of the more value to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the railroads when it is seen that the 
economies Col. Goethals has effected began about the time and have 
been made in the special ways the commercial organizations of the 
Atlantic seaboard showed that railroads could saye money. 

Repairs per service day to heavy-power American locomotives were 
the first notable economy Col. Goethals was able to effect in his canal 
train service, As part of their objection to an increase of freight rates, 


e te C 
emand that their people abandoned their farms and 2 1910 the eastern emipocte presented to the Interstate Commerce 


ommission figures showing that while some railroads maintain their 
locomotives at an annual average charge of $3,832, and others at 
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$2,709, the Pittsburgh & Lake Brie accomplished the maintenance of 
its locomotives, that were heavy power, for something like $1,500. 
This figure was stated to the Interstate Commerce Commission to be 
“one of the lowest records im the United States.” During 1910 the 
total eost of annual upkeep of the canal locometives was about $2,400. 
“One reason for this difference”—above the cost in the United 
States, Col. Goethals's 1910 report explains—‘“is the fact that the 
average wages of good American mechanics on the Isthmus are over 
50 per cent greater than the pay of mechanics in the United States.” 
Although this report 1910 makes no mention 


of Col. Goethals for 


of it, attention may well be given to the fact the Canal Commission | 


locomotives had to be maintained in shops that were most temporary 
as compared with sheps in the United States, and that three-fourths of 
the daily service of these locomotives was performed upon construc- 
tion tracks, lightly ballasted. Keeping these details in mind, the official 


explanation how the canal locomotives were maintained at the annual | 


cost so comparatively little abeve the low cost record of the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie, as it appears in Col. Goethals’s Report for 1910, page 230, 
reads more like quotations from the testimeny of the experts in scien- 
tific management, when telling the Interstate Commerce Commission 


what the railroads could do, than like statements of accomplished fact | 


in a Government document. 

“In line with this policy (reducing the cost of lecomotive mainte- 
nance and operation) two traveling engineers were appointed to in- 
struct engineers, firemen, and hostlers in all divisions in regard to the 
proper operation of locomotives and economy in the use of fuel and 
oil. No repairs to locomotives are made without their passing on the 
necessity thereof and approving same. Their work along these lines 
being satisfactory, their jurisdiction was afterwards extended to cover 
locomotives of the Panama Railroad Co., with very satisfactory results. 
Locomotives have been placed on a daily allowance of lubricating oils, 
etc., and close supervision thereof exercised, which has resulted in a 
saving of lubricants of fully 50 per cent. A marked economy in fuel 
consumption has likewise been attained by instructing firemen 2 a 
hy preventing loss of steam through safety valves, by enforcing firing 
by improved methods, by increasing the train load, ete. The coal con- 
sumption per train-mile has been reduced approximately 10 per cent.” 

In other words, the Interstate Commerce Commission now has an 
official record that the Govermment-owned railroad service, operated 
by Col. Goethals and his staff, during 1910 not only applied, as far as 
practical, the ways and means by which experts in scientific manage- 
ment told the Commerce Commission the railroads could save millions 
et dollars a year, but the Commerce Commission has Cel. Goethais’s 
figures to prove that these economies were effected in the maintenance 
and operation of a railroad 2,000 miles from the United States and 
under all the disadvantages of temporary conditions. 

“The Isthmian Canal Commission and the Panama Railroad Co. are 
lubricating their locomotives and cars cheaper than the railroads of the 
United States,” is a statement in the annual report of the canal work 
for 1911 (p. 211) that deserves the attention and consideration of the 
railroads insisting upom an inerease of freight rates and of all whe 
have to yote upon Gevernment ewnership of the new railreads for 
Alaska. In 1f910 Louis D. Brandeis, for the eastern shippers, showed 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that 50 per cent of the total 
operating expenses of railroads went for transportation, and that of 
this fuel and lubricating oils are very large factors. Mr. Brandeis 
also contended that the railroads were not entitled to an increase of 
freight rates until they convinced the Interstate Commerce Commission 
they had tried the methods of scientific management to effect economies 
in these lines that commercial business had found profitable. 

Col. Goethals in bis report for 1911 (p. 210) says: A saving of 
10 per cent of the amount expended annually by the Canal Commis- 
sien and Panama Railroad Co. for coal, oil, and lubricating purposes 
would be $360,000, or about $1,000 per calendar day.” As soon as 
it was known that this might be accomplished, his report shows, Col. 
Goethais made an effert to secure this economy. It was ascertained 
that there were few places on the Canal Zone where “the traveling 
engineers can not, when firing himself, make a saving in fuel consump- 
tion of considerably more than 10 per cent.” <A system was therefore 
established “of training firemen, especially for locomotives, so as to 
require them to qualify with reference to this maximum of effic » 
before being taken on as regular firemen.” Lubricating and illumi- 
nating oils and lubricating greases which cost the Canal Commission 
and Panama Railroad Co. a tetal of about $137,500 in the fiscal year 
1910, cost only about $80,600 during the fiscal year 191l—a reduc 


tion of about $57,000 or over 40 per cent. The reduction in the 
quantity or lubricating oil purehased was 16 per cent, and of the 
lubricating greases purchased 60 per cent. 

To accomplish these economies the railroad service under Col. 


Goethals bad to abandon the practice of the railroads in the United 
States. The reason, as given on page 211 of the canal report for 
1911, might well be considered at this time by the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission. 

“ Practically all the railroads in the United States are lubricated by 
one oil company, and their example was followed on the Isthmus at 
first on aceount of the opinions advanced by canal employees for- 
merly connected with the railroads that no other oils would be found to 
answer the purpose satisfactorily. * * * During the past two fiscal 
years and for the fiscal year 1912 annual contracts for lubricants 
have beem awarded twice to the same firm and once to another com- 
pany, neither of these firms being the company which lubricates prac- 
tieaily all of the railroads in the United States, and during the con- 
tinuance of these contracts the imbrication of the railroad and the 
other rolling stock and equipment has been very satisfactory as re 
gards both the ——, of the lubricants furnished and the low cost 
of lubrication. t has been impossible to detect any difference in the 
service rendered by these lubricants as compared with the service 
rendered by the higher-priced lubricants used prior to the time the 
Canal Commission inaugurated the policy of purchasing all lubricants 
under annual contract by competition, 

“At present the Panama Railroad Co.’s locomotives aver about 
53 miles per pint of valve oil, costing 2.4375 cents deliv on the 
Isthmus, and about 23 miles per pint of engine oil costing 1.375 
cents, making a total cost for lubricating a locomotive per 1,000 
miles of about $1.06. ‘The lecomotives of the Canal Commission are 
doing as well, if not better. If railroads in the United States. were 
able to equal these figures of eost of lubrication, maki due allow- 
ance for service and for size of equipment, it would be their very 
material advantage—a benefit they could very justly attribute to be- 
ing derived from the construction of the Panama Canal.” ot 


engineer (locomotive) 


During the fiscal year 1912 these economies were continued. 
Goethals’s annual report, page 248, states “each 
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is on a daily allowance, and eomparative sheets are compiled mont); 
and posted in every office, engine house, and yard office. The eos: 
service day for lubricating Canal Commission locomotives durin. - 
year was 8.3 cents, as ona with 11 cents during the previous 
year, showing a reduction of about 25 per cent.” 

In the matter of economizing in the repair of fretght cars, 


shown before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1910 that ~ 
actual aver railroad costs ren from $45 en some roads to oye; Son 
on others. ing 1910 the total cost of repairs to ears of all cjass., 


in Col. Goethals's train service for the first six months w 
of $1.03 per car per working day. During the fiseal year 191; the 
repair costs for all classes of the Government canal cars was reduced 
to 86 cents per car per working day. While it may be said that thes 
figures do not seem to afford any comparison either as to cost o¢ class 
of cars, but.a little consideration will show that even with the hic: _ 
cost the canal repair car costs show equal if not greater economical 
mane ent. “ es ag unloading cars contain less than ear. 

speaking for the eastern shippers, told ti, 


burden. 
on American aj). 


as an average 


some expense of railroading. Near everywhere 
roads the methods of leading and unloadi pursued are substantially 
the same as those used in the days of the raohs *—all hand labor 
The great majority of the cars in the Panama Canal service are joaded 
by powerful steam shovels, whose engineers are more than glad ty 
save delays by dropping on the cars not only the largest rocks their 
machines would lift, but practically every d full of dirt, which 
weighs at least 2 tons. is occasions a wear and tear to which uo» 
hand-loaded railroad freight cars are a The powerful and 
heavy steam-drawn steel plows used for unloading the canal cars jeod 
only the variation of two inches to tear away the whole side of a cay 
and, inevitably, frequently do. 

When these powerful mechanical means for loading and 
the Government-owned cars at Panama are compared with the hand 
labor used for similar service with railroad freight cars, and when it 
is considered that the cars of the eanal construction train seryico 
carried the extraordinary tonnage of 26,587 toms per mile of operated 
track, a tonnage in excess of that of the average commercial raiiroad 
the costs of repairs to the cana) cars is conclusive proof that scicntifi: 
management has been established and maintained in the car shops 
and yards of Col. Goethals’ train service. During the fiscal year 
1912 the cost of direct labor used im ins Ing and repairing wood 
and steel cars for the central division of the canal work was still less 
per cubic yard excavated than during the previous fiscal year, so that 
a reduction of expense of $53,314.94 for the year was made. Speaking 
of the economies to be effected im car shops and yards, by scientific 
management, Mr. Brandeis in his brief for the castern shippers op- 
posing an increase of freight rates in 1910, told the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission “no railroad “cone within official classification 
territory has even made the claim t it introduced the principles 
of scientific mamagement.” Col. Goethal’s canal report for 1912, ex- 
plaining some of the results of the measures he had introduced to 
obtain the highest efficiency in shop practices in connection with the 
maintenance and operation of the canal train service, says (p. 265): 

“ The system inaugurated last year of aneens, finished work before 
shipment has proved most beneficial. No piece of equipment after be- 
ing repaired is released until it has beem tested out wnder as nearly 
service conditions as can be simulated. During the year 10,574 finished 
jobs were inspected. During the last four months 72 jobs, rejected by 
the inspector of finished material for minor errors, were accepted 
without change construction officials, 201 jobs were passed after 
wea omitted work or correcting errers, and 21 jobs were finally 
rejected. 

“ Departments and divisions reported 6 cases of unsatisfactory work 
and 16 cases of slow delivery on the the mechanica) division 
during the year. One of the six comp ts covered defective work done 
prior to the establishing of the inspection system. ‘This record requires 
no comment.” 

The Government management of the Panama Railroad has been many 
times criticized and condemned because of what are high freight and 
passenger rates and expensive construction work on the newly relocated 
road for the railroad around Gatun Lake and between there and 
Pedro Miguel. While there is doubtless some plausible pretext for 
statements to be made om these subjects, it would seem more fair to 
judge the measure of credit to be given to the railroad service under Col. 
Geethal’s direction and control by consideration of the results achieved 
by the whole train service on the Canal Zone rather than by the opera- 
tions of the Panama Railroad, which is only, as it were, & small part 
of this service. The Official Railway Guide of the United States in its 
issue of June, 1913, shows that of the 1,270 railway systems on the 


unloading 


North American Continent, 998, or 78 per cent of the total, have less 
than 130 miles of track. the Canal Zone, in addition to the 50 miles 
of the Panama Rallroad, there are over miles of railroad tracks. 


These have been in daily service for the last seven years by the 200 oF 
more heavy standard ‘userican locomotives and thousands of cars a] 
sary for the tra tion of earth and roek from the Culebra Cut - 
the canal. Eminent civil einen and railroad men are unanimous . 
the opinion that the excava of the Panama Canal and the transport 
tation of the rock, sand, and cement for the locks made the whole : 
a great railroad transportation This was the task of the train 
service operated by Col, oo a 

Im the sent application for an increase ates 
roads are Toak ene of the great increase in the amount ae = 
offered, compelling vast expenditures for new equipment. | . 
tention is undou y true, but more scientific operations on — 
and n theotfginal would enable each car to be used more [red 


of freight rates the rail- 


was ordered for the canal con- 
sEiwocloa ben ce, it a oe that there would be about 90,000,000 
cubic yards of earth-and rock to be by train ervascal year 
would mean about 162,000,000 toms. At the close m “covernmient: 
1913 the total quantity of earth and rock carried by the ove out 
owned canal n service from the central division amounte 
205,411,200 tons. When it is remembered that, ix but 
= ished it rrith ’ re decrease of car-repalt cos ‘Saly 
is believed that the In a? Riramerce Commission ts now | "Gover 
ustified but warranted in the railroads’ threats Of tr vice 
ae wnhership and, with records of Col. Goethals’s train qo 
petore it, calling the to prove what corresponding 
omies they have effected. 


notwithstanding this 
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vr. BORAH. Mr. President, T do not propose to enter upon 
an extended discussion as to the feasibility or advisability of 
building the proposed’ railroadiin Alaska. I should: feel that I 
was trespassing upon the time.of the Seunte to do, so after the 
thorough presentation of the matter by the Senator from. Oregon 
(Mr. CSAMBERLAINT, and the Senater from. Montana [fr 
Waisn]. They have cevered the subject se fully and with 
such minnteness ef detail as to information, backed up with 
most ample logic as te the necessity of action, that L should 
not venture to review the ground, even ff I had prepared myself 
io de so, which I have not. I rise for another purpose, and 
shall only most briefly refer to Alaska. 

Mr. President, there is, as we find the situation, now, but. one 
wiy by which to, open up the reseurces of the Alaskan Terri- 
tory to the use. of the people generally; and that way,.in my 
judgwent, is for the Government. itself to enter upon. the field of 
exploitation—not, only, in. my mind, te build the railroad, but 
the Government. will have to. go further before: its work shall 
have been finished and develop and operate the coal. mines. 
This may seem a radical assertion, but assuming that eur ulti- 
mate object is to. get cheaper coal out of that region, that is 
what we will have to, do. 

Alaska has, been tied up fer a number of years. through 
Executive orders, as has @ great portion. of other sections of 
the West, and the reason why it has. been thus tied up has 
been very vividly presented to us this afternoon. [ have been 
one of those who have felt. that we have been unduly slow in 
relieving the situation from those “tie-ups,” ff I may so call 
them, but there seems to be no doubt about the necessity of hav- 
ing acted along that Iime in the beginning. So thoroughly 
have the resources of Alaska. been locked. up, however, that 
capital has ceased to be interested in the development of the 
Territory, and it. would be many years, even if the situation 
were relieved in that respect, before capital would go tliere to 
develop the country along lines upon which we could afford to 
have it go there and develop it. The only alternative is that 
the railroads be constructed by the Government itself. It is 
not material as to what we think about railroad building by 
the Government in general. Whether we favor that policy and 
feel that we are approaching it more nearly year by year, or 
whether we are opposed to if, we have here a condition and not a 
theory; and, to my mind, it eam enly be-met by the Government 
acting in this partieular im this way. The fact that it may or 
may not become. a precedent is not worth while at this time 
to disensa. 

As I have said, we will in: the end| Mr: President, have to: go 
further, because. we have no busthess in Alaska as a Govern- 
nent exploiter unless, as the: result of eur being there; the re- 
sources of that great region are brought to: the people in a more 
beneficial way and at a lower cost to them, as they are to 
enjoy them from time to, time. If it. be oil or if it be eoal, 
there must be- some recompense in the lowering of the: price in 
order to justify us. going there at all. If, in other words, the 
coustruction: of this: railread. will mean ne more. than. a greater 
advantage te those who will go: in te exploit the Territory, 
under lease or otherwise, and will net mean a lower price for 
coal and a mere convenient use. of and lower price for other 
articles, there is: no justifieatien fer our going there at all. 

To my mind the construction of the railread, while a most im- 
portant step, is. enly one step. which we must take before we 
shall have dene our full duty in the development of that regien. 
I do not want a railroad which connects up with the coal fields 
and the seaport alene, but IL want a railroad which connects 
up in a beneficial way with the coal bins of the inhabitants of 
the Pacific coast. I want to bring the results home direetly 
to the people ef that pertion ef our eountry and indirectly to 
all. or I can find no justification for the Government going there 
in the capacity of a railroad builder: 

Here I pause long enough to say; Mr. President, that I shall 
take the first oppertunity I have to vote for am amendment to 
this measure which shall strike out the clunse with reference to 
the privilege ef leasing the read. I will do. so, in the. first place, 
beexuse I do net favor a provision which establishes: a prece- 
dent With reference to leasing: Lam quite aware that [ differ 
with many of my friends from the West with referenee. to the 
Virtue of the leasing policy; but my convictions. are such that 
I at least entertain no doubt as to what the result of that sys- 
tem would be; 


It is clear to my mind that if we lease the proposed reud, 


issuing that there must be some compensation flowing to the | 


Government from the lessee and: seme compensation. flowing to 
the lessee from the shippers, by the time the benefits have 
reached the consumer there will be no advantage in the way 
of lowering the price or in the: use: of these natural resources 
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The lessees must make something; they must have a 
compensation ; they must realize; the lessor must realize: and 
the entire amount, whatever the realization is to ene or to the 
other and to beth eembined, must finally be visited upon these 
whe shall pay the price for the use of the coal and the other nitt- 
ral’ resources of that Territory... If we sre going to secure any- 
thing in the way of relief in the price of coal to the consumers of 
coal upon the Pacific seaboard and the adjoining and adjacent 
territory, we shall have to take anether step, so far as the 


at all, 


Gevernment is concerned, and ourselves exploit and develop 
the coal fields. It would be, Mr. President, very little advan 
tage te have a: Government railroad in. Alaska hauling out coal 
the price of whicir was controlled by the same syndicates th 
originally undertook to control, as disclesed by the evidence pre- 
sented this afternoon, although there might be leases instead 
of titles; There are not so many virtues accompanying the 
leasing system. as. its advocates seem to suppese. 

It is said that the leasing system will enable us to do away 
with monopoly or the controlling of prices, and that through the 
leasing system. we can enforce competition. Well, Mr. Pres! 
dent, if. we do that, if we. sueceed in that, we will be the fi 
people who ever succeeded under the leasing system in aceom- 
plishing that thing, IL may be wanting in my information, but 
I have undertaken to. acquaint myself with the experience. of 
other countries under the leasing systems of those several coun- 
tries, While the leasing system has, been made to. work suc- 
cessfully im a limited degree as a mere business proposition be 
tween. the Government and the lessee, while the Government has 
heen able te. realize a revenue, and as a revenue-producing prop- 
esition it has beem «w suecess, yet as to lewering the price to th: 
consumer; | have my first infermation to acquire as tu where 
that ever has been aecamplished. The ultimate consumer has 
received no benefit under the leasing system of any country the 
statistics: of wliitch it las. been. my privilege to examine; anid) as 
E bave: already: said, if the benefit is not to go to the ultimate 
eonsumer, there is no: reason why the Territery sheuld be ex- 
ploited by the Government: [ womnlil just as seem pay $8.50 
ton for coal to Mr. Guggenheim as to pay $8.50 a ton for coal! 
to some one else. If it does not reach me fora lower price, I am 
not particularly coneernmed whether he is operating under 
lease or whether he owns the ground. I only throw this out, 
however,. Mir. President, as a suggestion, because; of course, that 
is a step for the future. It is net proviiled, in, this bill, and }! 
it not expected! that it shall be: previded in this: bill, and it is 
ne. argument against the bill that it dees not provide for it. 
beeanuse, asi [ have said, this is a step.in. the right direction, and 
while am impertant one, we should not deiude ourselves with the 
iden that it is tie fimal one; [I do not stop, therefore, to discuss 
at. length the leasing system, its tendency to foster corruption, 
favoritism, the gutting and wasting of the mines, and its utter 
fhifure. to bring relief te the consumer. 

I want to call attention, Mr. President, to the views of a gen- 
tlemam who. formeriy resided. in my State, Hon. Joseph H 
Hutehinson, who is. very familiar with the Territory of Alaska 
He has eperated. mines. in. Idaho, Nevada, California, and Alaska 
and. L have no doubt, is as: familiar with the natural. reseurces 
of Alaska and its possibilities as anyone whose views we coul 
have: befere us. L read first a, paragraph, rather historic but 
iateresting.. In this statement he says: 

Im Volunteer Park, at Seaitie, facing to the west, is found a ' 
ment. to William Henry Seward. At the top of the base a 
words : . 

“Bet us make the treaty to-night.’"—William Henry Seward. 

“ Patriot and. statesman; as governor of New York, United States 
Senater, and Secretary of State, gave to the people of this conntr; 
long and useful life, ealmimating in his: purchase for them of the T 
tory of Alaska om March 30; 1867, in commemoration of which 
citizens of Seattle have set up this monument, in the year of our Lo 

€ “yr 
ie history telfs us that E@ward De Stoeck! and William Ht 
Seward: were playing whist that night, and that they broke up | 
$500,000,000 whist game when Seward said, ‘* Baron, let us mas 
treaty to-night.” 


‘The first paragraph of the treaty concerning the cession of Russ 
possession of North America: reads: “The United States of Amerie 
and His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, being desirous « 
strengthening, if possible, the good understanding which exist veen 
them, have for that purpese appointed as their plenipot t 


President of the United States; Wiiliam H. Seward, Secretar) ‘of Stnte ; 
and Bis Majesty: the Emperor of Ali the Russias; the privy counsellor, 
Edward: Be Stoecki, bis envoy extraordinary and minisier plenipoten 
thary to the United States. Concluded Mareh 30, L867.” 

Ratified by the United States May 28, 1867. Ratifications exchanged 
June 20; 1867. Proclaimed by the United States June 20, E867. The 
‘organic act creating the Territery of Alaska approved August 24, 1812. 

‘The year “1812” is: evidently a misprint. As is well known, 
Mr. Seward was. severely criticized for concluding this. treaty, 
and: was even charged with corruption, with having received 
a large sum: of money for foisting upon the Government of the 
United States an unexplored and unknown aud uwninyiting Ter- 
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ritory. We have been tardy in recognition of the worth of 
Alaska, but we are coming to its recognition. 

Under the head of “Profits to date from Seward’s whist 
game,” Mr. Hutchinson makes the following statement: 


The following statistics are from official Senate Document No. 882, of 
wealth produced in Alaska from 1867 to 1911, since which time, to 
1914, the wealth is easily over $500,000,0C0: 


Production : 
Minerals— 









CO ibaa cisictidvinim si teibabaiail nalts x winesctilicniiip ists $195, 916, 520 
SI hi aciceines nines rani taicals iil met tran dla i ances einai ie a , 500, 441 
IN ices ois ohne cisechemeccnccinereitest> ink aehanibtaclas mais aeatan--eeaiianalanan 8, 237, 594 
CR ilk ce neces hl incnbetinttiat agente atand 7, 345 
iil nia iscteneiee metiicd eck See di eaealain 185, 443 
IN i ie ll a ee ee ee 88, 062 
Ce ohn ee nes heats th aedraaaengiadine eis 838, 189 


Sea and fur products— 

Prnvenent Ge ai i. ch Ec ecinciaios 
Aquatic furs, except seals_ 
Furs of land animals—- 
Walrus products____-_ 
Whalebone_____--- 
Fishery products______ 147, 953, O77 


Teh Sa nl tk ete aS 429, 523, 630 


Reading further from the statement of Mr. Hutchinson it is 
said: 

If the increased output of gold is — for high cost of living, 
the prices are going higher and wages higher, because the gold output 
from low-grade quartz mines in Alaska is going to increase. This gold 
output is going to be greater than the placer ouiget of gold from Dawson 
to Nome. We will not burden this article with the evidences of min- 
eral conditions in central Alaska or the interior of Alaska, nor the 
wealth referred to in President Wilson's message as Alaska’s storehouse, 
But for one illastration only, referring to the low-grade proposition at 
tidewater of one town, at Juneau; what Butte was to copper, Juneau 
will probably be to gold. One company there has just about completed a 
plant costing $5,600,000 before turning a wheel. Students who read this 
story can take ar imaginary mountain 2,500 feet high, run a 24-mile 
tunnel through it, upraise in the center to the surface and cross-cut 
from the center, each way from the bore of the tunnel, 250 feet, Reduce 
this to cubic feet and then to tons. Then imagine that a company had 
tested for many years the product. Then go to the mouth of the Sheep 
Creek Tunnel, below Silver Bow Basin, Alaska. See the slate ores com- 
ing out that look like waste, and sample them and you will see that it 
will yield over $2 per ton in gold, and that science is going to extract 
this gold for a cost of $1 per ton, mining and milling. 

I read this with some degree of confidence, for the reason, 
as I have stated, of the very extended experience of the writer 
in this field of activity: 

In Utah the genius of two American citizens are removing 50 per 
cent as much ground daily as the Panama Canal, and within five years 
three companies in Gastineux Channel, Alaska, will be handling, ex- 
clusive of the Treadwell and Mexican, over 50,000 tons per day, pro- 
ducing $1 per ton profit. 

Mr. F. W. Bradley, one of the most conservative and best mining 
engineers in the West, in an article in Mining and Scientific Press, 
December 1, 1913, says that the Alaska Juneau mine alone, with 
4 mill units, will have a capacity of 12,000 tons per day, and that it 
is expected that the operations will continue for 100 years. This 
being true, then there must be 400,000,000 tons of ore blocked out in 
this one- mine. Now, then, with the United States Government open- 
ing a railroad to the fields in central Alaska, the — can look for 
interest in gold mines greater than that since the discovery of gold in 
South Africa. 

Mr. President, those are not the imaginary statements of unin- 
formed men who might be interested in inducing people to go 
into Alaska. They are the statements of such men as Mr. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Bradley, both of them recognized au- 
thorities in the mining world, and men of high character, and 
they have disclosed facts, with reference to one proposition in 
that field of immeasurable wealth, sufficient to justify the Goy- 
ernment in the enterprise which we are now discussing. Forty 
millions or fifty millions or one hundred millions upon the part 
of the Government, if it shail reap the benefits which we be- 
lieve it will, and inure to the benefit of the people as we be- 
lieve it will, would be but a small expenditure compared with 
the wealth of this small piece of territory within the vast field 
ef wealth which we novy term the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. Hutchinson goes on to state why Alaska wants Govern- 
ment railroads. I shall not read that portion of it, but ask to 
have it inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pirrman in the chair). 
Without objection, it will be inserted in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

WHY ALASKA WANTS GOVERNMENT RAILROADS, 

The Government roads will give you coal to smelt the tin; give you 
coke; give you reasonable rates for your machinery into the mine and 
for your product out. Can you ship your coal out with a private-owned 
railroad? This question can best be answered by asking another one. 
Supposing the reader of this story had a coal mine to-day right on the 
railroad between Omaha and Ogden; what would you do with it? Com- 
pete with the coal from the railroad-owned mines of Rock Springs and 
Kemerer coal mines? Eyery well-posted person knows that there is 
not an individual coal peomens, to-day capable of doing it. And not 
only the people of Alaska, but we believe that the Representatives in 
both Houses of Congress at Washington representing the people of 
the United States believe that if Alexander III on Ktarch 17, 1891, 
could by imperial rescrint appropriate $400,000,000 to build 4,000 


51, 835, 143 
12, 496, 063 
8, 350, 290 
368, 053 

1, 707, 410 





miles of railroad : the Pacific, that this Government, now that 
8 completed, can and will appropriate $40,000,000 


the Panama Canal 
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and will appropriate the 


to open up the wealth of Alaska to its people, 
) 


money before many months. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I said, I did not rise to dis. 
cuss the Alaskan proposition primarily. I only wanted to say 
this in justification of the vote I intend to cast. This is a con- 
servation measure. It is for the purpose of opening up ang 
developing the wealth of the western country. To my mind 
anything which is calculated to develop the resources of the 
West generally is germane to the question we have before ys 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the United States in times pust 
had pursued with reference to railroad construction the policy 
that is now suggested with reference to Alaska, does not the 
Senator think it would have been very much more beneficial to 
the people of the country and would have developed the country 
as rapidly as it has been developed under the past land-grant 
system ? 

Mr. BORAH. I should be inclined to agree with the infer. 
ence the Senator suggests by his question. Of course, it is 
very difficult to look forward 50 years and judge what it is 
best to do according to the conditions which that 50° years 
shall develop. Yet I do not hesitate to say that as we look 
around and see the realization of what we now know to be 
true, with reference to this country, if the Government had 
been able to construct a transcontinental line from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific it would have been a successful proposition upon 
the part of the Government. 

I am going to offer an amendment to this bill which I hope 
will be accepted. I ask that the amendment may be read. 

The VICE PRBESIDENT. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary. On page 18, after line 12, it is proposed to 
insert: 


That to enable the Secretary of the Interior to initiate, construct, 
and complete Government reclamation projects the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized, upon request of the Secretary of the Interior, 
to transfer from time to time to the credit of the reclamation fund 
created by an act entitled “An act appropriatin; the receipts from the 
sale and disposal of public lands in certain States and Territories to 
the construction of irrigation works for the reclamation of arid |ands,” 
aproved June 17, 1902, such sum or sums, not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate (in addition to the amount provided for in the act passed and 
approved June 25, 1910, being “An act to authorize advances to the 
reclamation fund and for the issue and disposal of certificates of in- 
debtedness in reimbusement therefor, and for other purposes”) 
$50,000,000, as the Secretary of the Interior may deem necessary to 
initiate, construct, and complete the said reclamation projects, and 
such extensions thereof as he may deem proper and necessary to the 
successful and profitable operation and maintenance thereof or fo pro- 
tect water rights pertaining thereto claimed by the United States, 
prorseed the same shall be approved by the President of the United 

tates; and such sum or sums as may be required to comply with the 
foregoing authority are hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That the sums hereby 
authorized to be transferred to the reclamation fund shall be so trans- 
ferred only as such sums shall be actually needed to meet payments 
for work performed under existing law: And provided further, That 
all sums so transferred shall be reimbursed to the Treasury from the 
reclamation fund, as hereinafter provided. , 

Sec, 2. That for the purpose of providing the Treasury with funds 
for such additional adyances to the reclamation fund, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to issue certificates of indebtedness of 
the United States, in such form as he may prescribe and in demoni- 
nations of $50 or multiples of that sum, said certificates to be re 
deemable at the option of the United States at any time after three 
years from the date of their issue and to be payable five years after 
such date, and to bear interest, payable semiannually, at not exceeding 
3 per cent per annum, the principal and interest to be payable in 
gold coin of the United States. The certificates of indebtedness herein 
authorized may be disposed of by the Secretary of the Treasury at not 
less than par, under such rules and regulations as he may prencr®s, 
giving all citizens of the United States an equal opportunity to sub- 
scribe therefor, but no commission shall be allowed, and the aggregate 
issue of such certificates shall not exceed the amount of all advances 
made to said reclamation fund, and in no event shall the same Pxc\t 
the sum of $50,000,000 in addition to the amount provided for by ('™ 
said act of June 25, 1910. ‘The certificates of indebtedness ae poe 
authorized shall be exempt from taxes or duties of the United a i 
as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, . 
local authority; and a sum not exceed one-tenth of 1 per ee is 
the amount of the certificates of indebtedness issued under this tc" 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the omury not . ine 
appropriated, to pay the expense of preparing, advertising, and issu’ 


the same. 
Suc, 3, That, beginning five years after the date of the first advan’ 
to the reclamation fund under this act, 10 pee cent of the § = 4 
receipts of the reclamation fund shall be paid into the gener vn 
of the Treasury of the United States until payment so made sl = i 
the aggregate amount of adyances made pele the prea ates a 
reclamation fund, together with interest d on the eat ore 
indebtetnete — a = +! and any expense incide 
vertising, and issuin same. 
er ‘ That all money placed to the credit of the reclamation, Set 
in perenne of Chis act 1 be deyoted exclusive gecretary of the 
of work on reclamation projects recommen he 
Interior and approved by the direct order of the President of t 
United States, 
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ae I an rf of 
an rn = PS. Pa 1D10, being aeneee to euthovise Bateled PS the 
reclamation fund, and for the issue and disposal of certificates of in- 
deptedness in reimbursement therefor, and@ for other purposes: 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this amendment wonld not be 
offered if I felt that it would imperil the bill which is now 
peing urged. [I do not think it will or sheuld. It establishes 
no new preeedent. Some three or four years ago we passed an 
act in precisely the same language—at least, substantially so, 
and I think entirely so—providing for the advance of the sum 
of $20,000,000. That bas been entirely successful. This amend- 
ment has been pending as a bill before the Congress for some 
five or six months. It has been considered by the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation ef Arid Lands, but has not been 
passed upon, although IT think I am perfectly safe in saying 
that the committee is practically unanimous in its support. 
In addition to that, the Secretary of the Interior has earnestly 
indorsed the proposition so far as the principle is concerned. 
This particular measure has not received his indorsement, bat 
he has stated in his report that the Government could use not 
only. $50,000,000 but $100,000,000 with entire suceess im the rec- 
lamation of the arid lands of the West. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator suggests that this will not, 
as I recall his language, establish a bad preeedent in that it 
is not without precedent. 

Mr. BORAH. It is net without precedent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if it is not rather 
without precedent to Incorporate an amendment relating to the 
irrigation projects now under way in a bill providing for build- 
ing a railroad in the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. BORAH. ‘The Senator was absent, I believe, a few 
moments ago when I stated that this amendment is germane 
to the bill for the reason that the entire subject is one of the 
conservation and development of the natural resources of the 
West. It relates to the subject matter. It is no different func- 
tion to build a eanal than to build a railroad when both are to 
develop the Government’s property. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It would be in the line of conservation if 
the Government should appropriate $50,000,000 to remove the 
rocks from the farms of the States of New England, and thus 
give relief to our poor farmers. 

Mr. BORAH. It would not be worth while to start with 
fifty millions, [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. If we could not get fifty millions, we 
would take a smaller or a larger amount if we could get it. 
The proposed amendment is anything but germane to the bill; 
and the Senator’s advocacy of the bill now under consideration 
will be very seriously endangered if he seeks in this way to 
take $50,000,000 from the Treasury of the United States to 
complete the irrigation projects now under way or to start new 
projects. That is my opinion. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I should like to suggest, if the 
Senator will permit me, that it might become relevant by letting 
the title of the bill be changed so as to read “and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. That would necessarily follow. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not understand that there fs any rule in 
this body by which amendments to a measure of this kind are 
ruled out for the reason that they are not germane. Anything 
is germane on this kind of a bill which a Senator’s ingenuity or 
patriotism may suggest and which he has the good fortune to 
secure enough votes to carry. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is right about that; but the 
Suggestion that attraeted my attention was that it was not 
Without precedent. I believe it is not. I believe there was once 
a lind law attached to a private pension bill, but it was most 
remarkable legislation. 
the 1; BORAH. And perhaps the land law was the better of 

» two. 

_ GALLINGER. TI think likely so. 

4 CAL aie way I feel about this matter. 

‘Tren ana tate . certainly took more money from the 

Me than the private pension bill did. 
ot *. BORAH, This does not take any money from the Treas 
aoe 4 sense. It simply loans the credit of the Government 
™ ne reclamation of these lands which the Government owns. 
: hey are utterly worthless as they are. They belong to the 
o ae but they are of no benefit to the Government nor 
aches citizens. The Government has established the policy of 
in a these lands itself. If they were open to exploitation 

Such a way that capital, by massing itself, could go in and 
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reclaim them, or if they were private lands such as the lands 
in New Hampshire, no one would suggest, of course, that the 
Government should enter upon the proposition of developing 
the lands. 

The Government is doing this work, however. It is now en- 
gaged in the work. It is a part of its policy. The only ques- 
tion here for determination is whether or not we shall do it. 
as the Secretary of the Interior says, upon such broad Lines 
as to be most efficient and serviceable, or whether we shall do 
it piecemeal, from time to time, and in a way which is most 
expensive to the Government. 

Another fact which must be borne in mind is that under the 
law as it now exists every dollar of this money is to be returned 
to the Government. No acre of the land which will be re- 
deemed is of less value than twice or three times the amount 
of mouey which will be expended upon it. I do not see how it 
can be said to be anything like the proposition the Senator from 
New Hampshire suggested, because this is the Government's 
property, and it ought to do something with it to make it 
habitable for mankind. 

Mr: GALLINGER. [ff the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I gave my cordial support to the original 
irrigation bill. I believe I acted wisely in that matter. I after- 
wards voted for an appropriation of $20,000,000 to continue the 
work, but I then theught no further appropriation would be 
asked for. I now wish te ask the Senator, in good faith, beeause 
I have not looked up the facets, whether that amount of $20,- 
000,000 has been expended up to the present time, or what por- 
tion of it has been expended? 

Mr. BORAH. The amount of $20,000,000 has not been lit- 
erally expended, but it has been distributed, in the sense that 
reclamation projects have been selected and estimates made as 
to the completion of particular projects; and, as IL understand, 
the amount has been distributed so that there is no pertion sub- 
ject to use for any other projects than these to which it has 
now been distributed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will further ask the Senator, entirely 
for information, how rapidly or to what extent is the money 
that we have expended up to the present time being reimbursed 
to the Government? 

Mr. BORAH. I could not give the Senator figures as to the 
rate of repayment, nor as to the proportion of the amount ex- 
pended which has been repaid. I wish to say, in all frankness, 
that it has been paid back very slowly. That is due, however, to 
the fact that these are raw, crude lands when the settlers go 
upen them, and they are supposed to be settled by people who 
have very limited means, and they must necessarily secure their 
money out of the lands themselves by cultivation, the raising 
ef crops, and so forth. Therefore, taking into consideration the 
fact that im the first place it takes years to put the water upon 
the land, and in the second place that it takes a long time after 
the water is put upom the lands before it can be applied to the 
growth of crops and made productive in cultivation, it has been 
impossible to secure the return of the money with the rapidity 
with which in the first instance people anticipated it would be 
returned. 

I wish to say, however, that the title to the land upon which 
this money has been expended is in the Government; the value 
of the land is all the way from three times to ten times what it 
was when the Government put the water there; and if the 
settlers should move off to-day, and the Government should 
put these lands into the market and sell them to new settlers 
at their actual value, it would have from three to ten times the 
amount of money it has put inte the lands. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the Senator does not seriously ap- 
prehend that the Government will ever foreclose on those lands? 

Mr. BORAH. No; the Government never will foreclose upon 


those lands, because they are settled up by a class of people 
whe have at all times signified their willingness and their in- 
tention te make payments; and while I would not say they are 
making them rapidly in the ordinary sense, considering their 
means they are making them very rapidly. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I have been watching the course of legis- 
lation for a long time, and my impression is that instead of 
the Government foreclosing on those lands we are more likely 
to be met in the near future with a bill to exempt the settlers 


from the payment of that money to the Government. It may 
not come; but, if it should, I suppose the Government would 
survive even if it should pass that kind of a bill. 

I am not one of those who haggle about the Government 
expending money. This is a Democratic administration, and 
perhaps it is weil for us to be generous. They are going to 
supply all the people of the United States with all the money 


they want in consequence of the legislation already passed; 
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and I am not quite sure that the Senator's proposition of 
appropriating fifty millions may not appeal to me when I come 
to vote on the matter. I simply wanted a little information; 
that was all. 

Mr. BORAH. I am very glad the Senator interrupted me, 
because I am satisfied he is coming my way very rapidly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him for just a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to say to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that there has been some solicitude at 
the slowness with which payments have been made upon the 
lands under the Government irrigation projects; but I think in 
most if not all the cases that has been due to the delay 
in the completion of the projects. The engineers, in making 
their estimates, were almost universally at fault as to the time 
when the settlers would receive water on the lands, and the 
projects were thrown open for settlement under those condi- 
tions before they ought to have been thrown open. 

The consequence has been not only a delay in the payments, 
but hardship and bankruptcy on the part of very many men 
who went on supposing that the water would be supplied at the 
time at which it was advertised to be supplied. 

I have not any question that any man who went in to make a 
homestead under one of these projects, if the water is supplied 
according to the terms of the contract upon which he entered, 
will make his payments on time and in full. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from New Hampshire suggests 
that within the due course of time there will likely be a bill 
introduced here to relieve the settlers of the West from the pay- 
ment of these sums. The settlers never have suggested that, so 
far as I know, but I am very frank to say that I should support 
that kind of a bill without any hesitancy, and do so upon prin- 
ciples and precedents running all through our legislation. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BORAH,. In just a moment. 

Here is this land, as I said a few moments ago, which be- 
longs to the Government and is absolutely worthless. As it 
stands now, it is simply a desert. The Government could not 
enter upon any enterprise more calculated to serve the entire 
people of the United States than to bring into cultivation mil- 
lions of acres of desert land and make it productive for the gen- 
eral supply of farm products in the United States. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
has just said that he would support a bill which would relieve 
these appropriators of water from the payment of the amount 
which they had engaged to pay to the Government for the water. 
Of course, many o- them have made payments to the Govern- 
ment for their water, and many of them are now in process of 
making payments and will complete them in due course of time. 
Would the Senator be in favor of a bill which would propose to 
refund the money to those who have paid, as well as to relieve 
those who had not paid? 

Mr. BORAH. It would be very difficult in almost all in- 
stances in that particular to find the man who had paid, because 
the lands would change hands. But we are discussing a purely 
impracticable and academic question. There is no question of 
refunding to the settler. As I said a moment ago, if such a 
bill were presented I would vote for it and support it, and I 
would justify it upon many precedents which are to be found 
in our legislative history. In 1831 or 1832—I may not have the 
date exact—when the settlers upon the western lands which 
they had taken up were found to be incapable of making the 
payments which they had agreed to make, the Congress of the 
United States passed a bill relieving them from the payments, 
which amounted to what in those days was a large sum. 

Mr. President, when we spend a few dollars or give away a 
few dollars which have for their purpose and are calculated to 
make homes for those who are hungry for homes, to make pro- 
ducing farms, we need not play the part of the miser in refer- 
ence to our public funds. It will be secured back in postage 
stamps which those people on the western lands will use on 
letters to their eastern friends. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator permit me just a 
moment? 

Mr. BORAH. Very well, but I should have yielded to the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STertre]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I may change my mind, but as at pres- 
ent advised I would not vote for the bill which the Senator from 
Idaho describes, for at least one reason. When the irrigation 
bill was presented to the two Houses and adopted, that very 
prediction was made—I heard it made in the House—that it would 
Ke only a little time until Congress would be asked to return 


this money. It was said in the most solemn and in the most 
emphatic way by western Representatives and Senators that 
that would not be done; that the farmers who are locating upon 
those lands in the West would pay their bills; that Congress 
would not be asked to relieve them. For that reason, if for no 
other, I would not be inclined to vote for any such measure. 

Mr. BORAH. I reject the doctrine that the statements of my 
predecessors can bind me. I take my own oath and legislate 
according to the lights which are before me, and not according 
to the lights which are behind me. I yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I am interested here, pe. 
cause I have introduced a bill for the relief of one class of 
homesteaders. From some general statements just made, [ in. 
fer that some Senators have an objection to any bill to relieve 
any class of homestead settlers from the payment of the pur- 
chase price of their lands. 

There are at least two classes of homestead settlers, those 
upon the reclamation lands described by the Senator from 
Idaho and those on the Indian reservation lands outside of any 
reclamation project. It is for the relief of the latter class that 
I have introduced the bill. The price paid for lands on the 
Standing Rock and Cheyenne Indian Reservations under the 
act of 1908 is, I think, a little in excess of $4 per acre, the ap- 
praised value being all the way from 50 cents up to $6 per 
acre, but the average price is in excess of $4 per acre. There 
have been four successive crop failures, and as a preliminary 
to the introduction of the bill to which I refer, I presented a 
petition here signed by 865 homesteaders on these lands, recit- 
ing the conditions and showing their inability to pay the Gov- 
ernment price for the lands. These settlers went out there 
with the idea largely in mind that they were getting free home- 
steads. 

Now, as to the other class of lands, those within reclamation 
rrojects, we have one such project in the State of South Da- 
kota, known as the Belle Fourche project. As in the cases 
stated by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Crarx], there was 
delay in getting water upon the land, and the settlers there had 
to have some extension of the time of payment; but I have not 
known of any application upon the part of these settlers for 
relief from the payment ultimately of the purchase price of 
their lands. 

I merely suggest now the difference between these two 
classes of land, and urge in this connection tho careful con- 
sideration, at the proper time, of the bill for the relief of those 
who haye taken and settled upon these Indian reservation 
lands. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Will the Senator from Idaho yield 
to me for just a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will pardon me, I 
want to express regret that this particular phase of the irriga- 
tion projects has been at this time precipitated on the Senate. 
Whatever may be the Senator’s views or what may some day 
be the determination of Congress, I deprecate the suggestion 
of release of all payments, for it may raise hopes never to be 
realized, I am very much in sympathy with the statement 
made already on the floor by several Senators represeiting the 
West that the settlers do not wish or expect to avoid any just 
claims on their contracts with the Government. But we all 
know that the Government will be compelled, and ought un- 
hesitatingly, to extend the time in the cases which have beet 
mentioned here. After many long interviews with the Secre 
tary of the Interior regarding the condition of settlers under 
these irrigation projects, we have all been pleased to see the 
wise suggestions and recommendations that he has made in his 
report. He has recommended to Congress that relief be given 
in this way by extending the time of payment on these lands 
and so graduating the payments as to make them as little bur- 
densome as possible on the homes. I hope that we may secure 
such legislation at this session of Congress, and then under 
that improved condition I think the Senator and all of us 
would find that ultimately those people would find their way 
out of difficulties and trials and apprehension which now sur 
round them. ‘hair 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the ‘ a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yie% 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr, BORAH. I do. Missis- 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will yield to the Senator from “us" 


sippi. son why 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator think one rea + 4 ot 
delays are being made in making these payments is the 1 ay- 
the existence of the hope of ultimately being relieved from I 
ment by legislation? 
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Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think that. Before I yield to 
the senator from New Hampshire let me say to the Senator 
from Mississippi that I have discussed irrigation problems on 
many projects of the West before the settlers, because they have 
peen in a distressed condition and we have met with them 
often, I have never witnessed more suffering, except that 
which arises from actual iliness, than I have witnessed at times 
among the settlers of the West upon these irrigation projects. 
hey have endured all kinds of adversity. They have given 
evidence of the highest grade of citizenship. They have met 
al] kinds of untoward circumstances. I have never heard from 
them at any time a suggestion that they wanted to be relieved 
from payment. That has never come from them to me either 
hy letter or by voice. Anything that I have said here with 
reference to my position, while it binds me and expresses my 
contiments because I believe in being candid and it is my senti- 
ment, does not purport to represent the men who are upon 
these reclamation projects in any expression of sentiment they 
have ever made to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It only arouses hope of ultimate relief and 
leads to delay in payment. 

Mr. BORAH. Perhaps I ought not to say it, for the reason 
that it might arouse a hope which never under the heavens 
would be realized. 

Mr. GALLINGER. “Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 

Mr. BORAH. If this was a grant to a vast corporation like 
a railroad company, or an appropriation for the purpose of 
cleaning out some rivulet down which a duck could not swim; if 
it was the appropriation of millions of dollars along those lines 
and they were interested, they would realize their hope; no 
thought would be entertained of its being paid for or back; 
but being settlers, trying to build homes, trying to meet under 
most adverse conditions the requisite of good citizenship, they 
will in all likelihood be required to pay every dollar that they 
owe. We do not grant favors to so worthy and honest a people. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I will say to my good friend from South Dakota [Mr. 





























site side of the river. I am inclined to think those people have 
a pretty good claim, but the transaction is certainly not profit- 
able to the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator remember any bill intro- 
duced to reimburse any private landowner for any losses dur- 
ing an overflow? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not that I remember; but we have made 
appropriations to reimburse them to a certain extent, to relieve 
them from distress because of the overflow; and, while no bill 
has been introduced, millions of claims have been filed against 
the Government, and their payment will doubtless be urged 
later on. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
a question. What is the difference between appropriating money 
for the purpose of protecting thousands of acres of farm land 
along the Mississippi River and appropriating money for the 
purpose of making land habitable in the West? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am inclined to think there is not much 
difference. 

Mr. BORAH. Is there any return? The Senator has been 
voting for those bills. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not seen any return, but what I 
more particularly desire to remark was, and I do not know that 
it will appeal to any Senator, that it might be good policy for 
Congress, if it has a very deep and abiding interest in the 
welfare of the General Government, to appropriate money to 
irrigate these lands in the name of the Government itself, and 
then either rent them or dispose of them at their increased 
valuation. But that is a mere suggestion. Perhaps we will 
come to that after we have got through appropriating money to 
complete these irrigation projects, if we ever do get through. 
New projects will be started. They will spring upon us month 
by month and year by year, and perhaps we shall never get 
through appropriating money for that purpose. 

Mr. BORAH. It is to be hoped that we never will get 
through so long as there is more land to come under cultivation 
and there is more possibility of feeding the congested centers 


Srrrtine] that I had no knowledge as to the bill he has intro- 
duced, and hence had no reference to that matter. It may be 
that when a certain class of settlers who have endured great 
hardships and privation appeal to us for assistance such a bill 
might get my vote, and very likely it would. The Government 
has been liberal to these settlers, advancing the money, to be 
repaid in 10 years without interest, but I do not expect that it 
will all ever be repaid. 

I want to add this to what I before said: When the original 
irrigation bill was before the Senate I raised the question my- 
self as to whether this money would in good faith be returned, 
and we had the assurance that it would. I want to have it re- 
turned to the fullest extent that it is possible for the settlers 
to return it. I hope that will be done, and that the assurance 
then given will be carried out in good faith as far as possible. 

I will add the suggestion that, as we are about entering upon 
the Government ownership of a railroad in Alaska, building it 
at governmental expense, it might be good policy for this Gov- 
ernment of ours, which has few defenders nowadays—and I 
hold no brief in its behalf—to irrigate these lands, if it in- 
creases the value fourfold or tenfold, as the Senator from 
ee says, and then sell them to men who desire to make 
loMmes, - 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Or rent them and operate them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; or rent them and operate them, 
iid in that way do something toward reducing the high cost of 
ving, 

_Mr. President, I am now going to make an allusion that very 
ikely will attraet the attention of my good friend from Mis- 
Sissippi [Mr. WILLTAMS). 

Mr. BORAH. T hope the Senator will not make it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just a word. My suggestion is this: 
We have spent a great many million dollars upon the Missis- 
sippi River, in building levees, and we have greatly increased 
the value of the land thus protected, which land was practically 
worthless when we built the levees. A flood comes and over- 
flows those lands, the value of which has been enormously in- 
“reased hy the Government, and a bill is rushed through Con- 
eress to reimburse those men. 
seit, POR AR. Without discussion or consideration or con- 
on: _GALLINGER, Without discussion or consideration. 
iia urse those men who have already made a fortune by 
eens the value of the land because of the expenditure the 
Soe “tiles Government has made, The levees necessarily 
ah the water back to the other side of the river, and as a 
ama JuUCons of dollars’ worth of claims are now pending 

sust the Government for destroying the land on the oppo- 











of the United States. If it were not for that fact, if we did 


not have hope of relieving the congested conditions in the great 
cities of the United States, this Government would not endure 


50 years. If we had to run the Government on the conditions 


which exist in New York City and Chicago it would not last a 
decade. It is by reason of the fact that the supply of brain 
and brawn and muscle and manhood and citizenship is fed from 


the great rural precincts of the country that we feel safe as to 


the future of the Republic. And I pause to say that there is to 
be found no broader vision of statesmanship than that which 
furthers all reasonable methods for building up and encouraging 


the agricultural interests. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Beyond a question that is so, and yet 
is it not a fact that the arable land of the United States is not 
one-half tilled, that it is improperly tilled—wastefully tilled? 
If we could only get men from the great cities to go upon Jands 
that are now ready for the hand of the farmer, we would 
greatly increase the products, and thus possibly relieve the 
people from the high cost of living. I do not know how it can 
be done. I have sometimes thought we might have a provision 
in our immigration laws that a certain definite proportion of 
the men who come to the United States should not stay in the 
great cities, but should be sent out into the farming regions of 
the great West. 

They raise and educate families in Europe on 10 acres of 
land by the system of intensive farming. In this country: a 
man gets 160 acres in the West and immediately he reaches out 
to grab another 160 acres, and another 160 acres, and is rarely 
satisfied until he gets a whole section of 640 acres. Of course, 
it is not properly tilled. We want more intensive farming than 
we have at the present time, and when we get that we wil! 
have enough for the people of the United States to eat, I have 
not any doubt. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is in error in one proposition, 
and that is that these lands are not being taken. When a piece 
of land is thrown open in the West, if it is agricultural land, if 
it is at all available, I have known them to stand 100 deep on 
one piece of jand and actually carry their blankets and their 
food and camp at the receiver's office for four and five days in 
order to enter the land. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, that is simply the 
American character. 

Mr. BORAH. This is what we build this Government on. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The American desires to get something 
that somebody else wants. They tumble over each other to get 


these arid and semiarid lands, and then they can not make a 


living on them. 


See Raeenne ere ~ oo by 
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Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, are people who are willing to go 
and spend their time and energy for four and five years and 
stay for months and years where the Senator would net stay 
overnight to be criticized beenuse, forsooth, some of them fail 
in making a success of their farms? If the Senater would go 
West again, as he did a few years ago 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been thére a great many times. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senator has not been there lately, un- 
fortunately. I hope he will go again and look over some of the 
deserts which ke saw there 10 and 15 years ago. There are 
thriving cities there now, and in the country there are large 
white houses and red barns, and thriving communities’ paying 
taxes for the support of the county and State government. They 
are sustaining schools, they are educating their children, and 
they are as geod a community as you can find anywhere in the 
United States, when four and five and six and seven years ago 
there was waste and silenece—utter waste. 

Mr. President, whatever opinion my Democratic friends have 
upon this subject, I know the Republicans will all support it, 
because it is a Democratic administration and we want you 
to get right as often as you can. Before our Democratic 
friends make up their minds upen it, I want to eall your atten- 
tion to the report of Secretary Lane. I think it likely that most 
of those who do not live in the West have not read this report. 
It is altegether one of the ablest reports which has been wriiten 
by a Secretary of the Interier. It is not only brilliant in style, 
the turgid dullness which usually characterize state papers 
being absent, but it is legical and comprehensive in its pres- 
entation of purposes and plans with reference to these great 
subjects. I do not agree with all his views, but I, nevertheless, 
most heartily commend the bread, comprehensive statesmanship 
of this report. The Department of the Interior deals with those 
subjects which more nearly touch the vital interest of the real 
men and the real women whe are developing this country 
throughout the West than any other department which we have. 
The Secretary has.evidently studied the subject with a great 
deal of earnestness. He has traveled over the land, he has met 
the settlers, and he has presented a report here te the Congress 
of the United States which is worth any man’s while to study. 
I am going to take the liberty of reading a paragraph or two 
in order to justify the position which I take in advancing this 
measure. I shall have occasion to refer to this report upon 
other subjects, but I direet attention now to those parts whieh 
have a bearing upon the amendment. 

It is, of course, known to you that there exists a feeling in the 
West that its affairs and needs have not been given that consideration 
at the hands of the National Government which they merft. This: 
feeling is not confined to speculators or exploiters. It is the senti- 
ment of many who are without selfish motive and regard the matter 
wholly from the standpoint of national growth. They point to the 
conditions which obtain in Alaska as unparalleled among people of 
our aggressive and nation-building stock. So, too, they are unable to 
understand why ways have not been found by which the great bodies 
of coal and oil lands, of phosphate and potash lands, may be developed, 
and the waters of the mountains made available for the generation of 
power and the redemption of the desert. 

There is one very simple explanation for the existence of this feeling. 
We have adventured upon a new policy of administering our affairs 
and have not developed adequate machinery. We have called a halt on 
methods of spolfation which existed, to the great benefit of many, 
but we have failed to substitute methods, sane, healthful, and pro- 
gressive, by which the normal enterprise of an ambitious people can 
make full use of their own resources. We abruptiy closed oppoertuni- 
ties to the monopolist, but did not open them to the developer. 

The West will thank the Secretary of the Interior for this 
plain, brave statement. We have been criticized in the West 
as speculators and exploiters, desirous of monopolizing the 
public domain and the natural resources, when we have been 
asking for nothing more than an opportunity for honest citizens 
to develop and build up the country. The Secretary, having 
traveled over the country and examined the situntion, has 
stated frankly and illuminatingly in his report that the condi- 
tions there are precisely as we have often described them; that 
there has been reservation and dedication to silence and to 
nonuse, but no machinery provided by which the people could 
develop the resources and build up communities, counties, and 
States. 

So there has slowly evolved in the public mind the conception of a 
new policy—that land should be used for that purpose to whieh it is 
best fitted, and it should be disposed of by the Gevernment with respect 
to that use. To this policy I believe the West is now reconciled. The 
West no longer urges a return to the hazards of the “ land-is-land”’ 
policy. But it does ask action. It is reconeiled to the Government 
making all proper safeguards against monopoly and against the sub- 

ion of the spirit of all our land laws, which is in essefice that all 

ble lands shall go into homes and all other lands shall be devel- 

for that purpose which shall make them of greatest service: But 

it asks that the machinery be promptly established in the law by. whicls 
the lands may be used. And this demand is reasonable. Already the 
Congress has recognized in many ways the apposfteness of this policy, 
but it is for yourself and Congress to further extemd this thought 0 


our legislation. 


JANUARY 15, 


I turn now, Mr. President, to the portion of the report which 
treats immediately of the subject under consideration. 


“The Great American Desert,” as it was designated upon 
some 40 ago, has become one of the richest portions of pnp 
This desert included a variable area, penetas all west of the 
Biourt River to the Bierra Nevada Mounts Le, ro tay it is harvest 
; e@ range, g camp, and orchard—where th S water 
And where there is no water it. remains desert, There are at lac’. 


are PAS nr 
States which can never increase-greatly in stable ulation a 


their lands are brought under irrigation. And in all of sataps 
States there are tens of theusands and fm some millions eee 
will remain waste land, fit only for the poorest cattle range, and mu. 
not even for that use, without the expenditure of large sums for ros,- 
voirs, dams, canals, and ditches. That there is not water enough m0 
with the fullest storage to supply the demands of all the arable land 
ean safely be said. That, however, there is suffielent to caro fo. 
lore part of this territory and bring it into fruitfulness there js p, 


= Me * > 

Because of th 
preciative of ee > . 1902 adonted’ the co + 
Soe cals ef pe inde "SiG Cae tr" ana nies ease oe 
administered by this @upactueat. ee Sand, 

We should not overlook that fact, Mr. President, as we 
along. These reclamation projects thus far, except the specific 
appropriation which was made a few years ago of $20,000,000. 
have all been developed out of the fund realized from the saic 
of the public lands within the States where the reelamatioy 
projects are situated, and that fund has only been loaned for 
a time by the Government to the settler and paid back again 
In ether werds, the settler goes inte a region of country: he 
buys # part ef the public land; he buys timber or some other 
part of the natural resourees of the country and pays to the 
Government of the United States the value which the Govern. 
ment places upen it. The Government does no more with refer. 
ence to it than to lean the money te the neighbor who got there 
after the land had been oecupied which could be oceupied with- 
out irrigation until his neighbor could irrigate that land and 
pay it back out of the resources realized from that land. 
¥he Government has never been out a dollar, and in my juds. 
ment its standing and its: credit before the country has not been 
embarrassed in the least by the fact that it has advanced this 
money to the settler; and, in my judgment, it will not be out, 
because whatever my individual opinion might be as to the 
justness of the eost, the settlers will pay every dollar of this 
money back under the Jaws as they new exist. 

The result has been the construction of some 25 projects, scattered 
threugh all of the arid-land States. In these the Government has 
invested approximately $76,000,000. One of these, a pumping plant 
in Kansas, is now unused; another, a flood storage system in New 
Mexico, is only im partial use; both of these, however, represent less 
than 1 per cent of the total investment. 

In other words, Mr. President, if these projects should fail 
and become utterly worthless, the Government would have lost 
less than 1 per cent of this investment. and this enterprise of 
the money which it has invested, and I venture to say that tat 
is a splendid recerd compared with individual enterprise with 
reference to investment. 

The others are in ration, and less than 3 per cent of all the land 
which is served or which we are ready to serve is unoccupied. This 
work has been a success. 

Less than 3 per cent of these lands which have been taken 
up by the Government and undertaken to be irrigated in a public 
way are new uneccupied. Perhaps if out of that 3 per ceut 
could be taken land which is not subject to occupancy, which Is 
unfit for use, it would be reduced practically to a mimus 
quantity. si 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator from Idaho wi! 
permit me right there, I will suggest that this land is 2 
limited quantites; that it is used for the making of new 
hemes, and is not held in any great number of acres. Every 
acre of which he speaks as being occupied is occupied by 4 
man who is going to make a home for himself. 

Mr. BORAH. Those Iands, Mr. President—and I address my 
remarks particularly te the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] now—are taken up, in the first instance, ae 
tracts of 160 acres, but they are cut from 160 acres ie 
acres. or to 40 acres, as in the discretion of the Secretary © . 
Interior seems wise. Therefore, people leave their nes 
the East, separate themselves from friends and associates, oa 
go out into these unoccupied places to help build up com 
ties, for what? For the enormous prize of 10 or 40 © 
acres of land, every dollar of which in value they ote fom 
into the land themselves by exertion and labor before Se pall 
get a title. Lf the settlers in the West, Mr. rr ‘ies 
calculate the labor which they themselves have put in! what 
enterprises and could turn about and sell their labor nt aay 
it was worth at the rate-goimg wage, they would find ; ~ say 
would have paid for those lands several times at their 
nothing of the adversity which has accompanied them } 
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efforts to secure these homes. There is no higher grade of 
citizenship under the flag than that of the man who is willing 
to sacrifice his time and his efforts and the conveniences of 
his family to establish a home. The home builder, the home 
owner, is the prime pillar upon which the Republic rests. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am gratified to learn from the Senator 
from Idaho something that I did not before know, that these 
lands are being divided up into small farms. That is as it ought 
to be, but I did not know that that was the rule. 

Mr. President, I do not want it to be understood from any- 
thing I have said and the many questions I have propounded, 
that I have changed my mind in the least in reference to aiding 
all worthy people who are endeavoring to get a living and 
who are engaged in the work of adding to the productive wealth 
of our country. I remember, and I think one of my children was 
old enough to see on the old geography, “the Great American 
Desert.” I have traveled over that “Great American Desert ” 
two or three times and I have seen that it has been reclaimed ; 
that there are now beautiful homes and prosperous farms where 
40 or 50 years ago it was absolutely a desert and nothing else. 


I still hold the generous view that, as an eastern man, I can 
afford to vote for almost any appropriation that will help to 
develop the great West. I think I said once in the Senate—and 
lam going to repeat it, because it isa matter of pride with me— 
that in a great western city I was once introduced to an audi- 
ence of business men aS an eastern man with western ideas. I 
thought it was a very great compliment. 


Mr. BORAH. Yes; that was a distinct compliment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Thank you. I have voted for all of those 
bills that have tended to develop the great West, and perhaps I 
shall yote for the amendment which the Senator has-presented. 
At any rate, I will give it very serious consideration. I do not, 
however, think it ought to have a place in the bill that is now 
under consideration. If the Senator is correct in saying that the 
committee is practically in favor of reporting it, I think it ought 
to come here as a separate and independent measure. However 
that may be, we shall meet it when it comes. I remember that 
famous declaration of Daniel Webster, the greatest man that New 
Hampshire ever produced and one of the greatest men the world 
eyer produced, quoted by the Senator from Idaho, that that 
great country was only fit for the raising of sagebrush and the 
support of coyotes. I remember that Webster is also credited with 
having said that Almighty God placed an impassable barrier 
between the West and the East in the shape of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; that that country never could be occupied by intelligent 
people; that if States were formed there the men who were 
elected to the Congress of the United States to represent them 
would have to spend all their time every year in coming to 
Washington and getting back to their homes. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from New Hampshire sees now 
where the West stands, notwithstanding the prediction of Daniel 
Webster and the divine decree. f 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; those were mistakes that Webster 
made, and I suppose there were a great many men who sym- 
pathized with Webster at that time in those views. We now 
know that they were entirely erroneous. The great West is 
how, to my mind, perhaps the most important part of our 
country. At any rate, it has had a marvelous development and, 
beyond question, irrigation is going to marvelously increase the 
presperity and wealth of that section of our land. 

I say this because it might be inferred by some from the 
questions I have propounded and the suggestions I have made 
that I may have changed my views. I have not. It is a mere 
matter in my mind as to whether it is wise at this time to make 
4 Federal appropriation of $50,000,000 or to delay that a while 
and to pass this railroad bill, which I think is very objection- 
able in its present form, and then take up this great question 
of further appropriations for irrigation later on. However 
that may be, or whatever my vote may be, my sympathies re- 
lain unchanged. I want to do what I can to help the country 
‘s a whole, and not yote for measures which are provincial or 
Sectional in their nature. I have never done so and I hope I 
ay never do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I want to say, from 
ny long observation in public life, that no man in the West 
could say anything regarding the friendship of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GaLtrncer] toward that west- 
‘th country that was gracious and complimentary that his 
conduct here has not most richly merited, for in all the fights 
for statehood in the West the Senator from New Hampshire 
done, from his section, has always been found the friend of 


the western people. It gives me great pleasure to thus publicly 
pay the tribute of my State to what that Senator has done for 
it in its long struggle for independence. 

I wish to make a suggestion to the Senator from Idaho now 
occupying the floor, and in order to impress it on Senators pres- 
ent I suggest that he do not let them forget the enormous 
individual expense involved in this matter in addition to the 
small comparative Government aid which is rendered. These 
men spend to reclaim that land in many instances forty, fifty, 
or sixty dollars an acre before the Government helps at all. 
They are made to pay under the laws for every possible engi- 
neering mistake made by the Government engineers. That is 
all charged against the settlers, and I want the Senate to 
be acquainted with that fact. These costly mistakes should not 


be borne by the farmer. But that is a question for future 
adjustment. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Arizona is 
quite right. The amount of time and labor expended upon these 
lands far exceeds the value of the land, to say nothing of the 
mistakes which have been made, for which the settler has to 
pay. 

Mr. President, permit me to read a little more from this 
report, for the report states much better than I can state them 
the things which I wish to say: 


But there is one matier of ;reat moment to these people which should 
be corrected by law as soon as possible. We mistook the ability of the 
farmer to pay for his water rights. Ten years was the time given. His 
optimism and our own was too great. That time should be doubled. 
This should be done not alone because of the inability of many to meet 
their obligations to the Government, but because it will prove wise 
policy to give a free period within which the farmers may more fully 
use their farms. They can put their lands to a more profitable use, both 
to themselves and to the country, by being allowed to cumulate their 
earnings in the early years and be thus enabled to make investments in 
stock and machinery, which will make for larger profits later. 

I feel the keenst sympathy with those upon these projects who are 
entering into this work of putting the desert into public service. They 
are genuine pioneers in a new field of work, on the success of which 
depends greatly the rescuing of a vast territory. The enemy of the 
Government and of the farmer is the land speculator. He is of two 
kinds. Sometimes he is a farmer who does not expect to farm, but to 
sell out at a Sighee price and go elsewhere. Generally. however, he is 
the holder of a large tract of vee land within the project, who cre- 
ates false values and burdens those who buy and attempt to farm with 
a load of debt which handicaps them in their efforts. Both of these are 
hostile to the welfare of the enterprise and tend to destroy the value of 
the service which the Government is attempting. But such matters 
may, I trust, be overcome by new methods of administration. 

It is my hope that the Government will find its way to enter with zest 
upon more works of a similar character. Not to do this will leave unde- 
veloped much of the most fertile iand of the ‘West. What is to be the 
future of Arizona and of New Mexico, of Nevada and Utah, of southern 
Idaho, central Oregcn, eastern Washington, much of Montana and 
Colorado, and more of Wyoming and Nebraska, if the Government does 
not aid in their development? Private phat will not, for many years 
at least, risk undertakings of such magnitude as these States require. 
Experience has made the irrigation bond buyer extremely wary. Within 
a few weeks the most promising of the great private enterprises in 
Idaho has met with the misfortune which had befallen so many others 
in neighboring States. The most successful irrigation plants are 
founded on the wrecks of their pioneer exploiters. The Government has 
rescued others. It has been with these projects much as it has been 
with our western railroads. They had to descend into the hands of the 
receiver before they could be resurrected into a new and glorified life. 


USE FOR ROYALTIES. 

But where are the funds to come from to carry on such work? My 
answer is, From the public lands in these States. We sell these lands 
now and the proceeds go into the reclamation fund. This is the policy 
of Congress—that we shall for a time use the moneys which the Govern- 
ment derives from the sale of its lands to create new values within the 
States. Two years ago the Government went further and set aside 
$20,000,000, to be used in the completion of the irrigation schemes now 
under way. This is an advance by the Government for which it takes 
what might be termed a mortgage on the moneys which the projects will 
yield from the sale of water rights. Why not extend this policy? 

The West can use profitably and wisely $100,000,000 in the next 10 
years to the advantage of the whole country. Indeed, without this ex- 

enditure the asset which the Government has in its desert lands will 
fe unused and be of no national value. The Government will recover 
all of the money it advances, not to speak of the homes and the values 
created by its enterprise. 

Mr. President, I shall not trespass upon the time of the 
Senate to read more, much as I should like to do sv. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of the Interior in this report, 
which I can not too highly commend to the consideration 
of all Senators, has said that $100,000,000 could be used 
in this reclamation work within the next 10 years for the 
benefit of the whole country; and, what is of equal impor- 
tance, he states that unless we go ahead and advance that 
money, these appropriations, or advancements that these lands 
and these enterprises are to a large extent to remain wholly 
out of use of the Government and for the people. It will be 
necessary to continue the work in order to make entirely 
successful that which has already been done in a large meas- 
ure. I do not see why—in proceeding as we are, to deal with 
the subject of opening up the resources in the West and de- 
veloping the West, for while this is a railroad scheme, we 
are building the road for the same reason precisely that we 
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built the Panama Canal, and we built the canal—already built— 
for the same reason that we build the road, in order to exploit 
and develop the natural resources and to give the people who 
are going there an opportunity to realize, the object and the 
purpose of ove being the same as the object and the purpose 
of the other—I do not see why it should not be made a part of 
this bill. In addition to that, Mr. President, both these propo- 
sitions are recommerded by the Secretary of the Interior in 
the same report an” for the same reason, and based upon the 
Same argument. i apprehend that they both may be regsrded 
as administration measures. Certainly they have received the 
support of the one man in the administration who is most 
thoroughly equipped to pass judgment upon the validity of the 
enterprises, both with reference to Alaska and the building of 
these canals. 

I am frank to say, Mr. President, that there is another reason 
why I urge this at the present time. I hope I will not be mis- 
understood when I raise that question, but I refer to the con- 
dition which exists in the West at this time. I am not going to 
stop to study and discuss what is the cause or what has brought 
about the existing condition of affairs, but there are at this 
time upon the Pacific coast, estimated at the lowest figure, 
100,000 men out of employment. There could be no time at 
which the Government could enter upon this enterprise when it 
would be so beneficial to the West and when it would be so 
beneficial to the Government in the way of securing labor; and 
at no time could the Government enter upon this enterprise 
when it would do more to energize and exhilarate the business 
conditions of the West than at the present time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the 
yleld to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘The Senator says it is estimated that 
there are at this time a hundred thousand men out of employ- 
ment on the Pacific coast. I do not krow whether or not he 
calls Idaho a part of the Pacific coast, but I have never heard 
any such estimate as that. It has been suggested, in Oregon 
at least, that there are about 1,000 or 1,500 men out of em- 
ployment. I have not seen any accurate estimate of their 
number, but the daily newspapers which come to us say that 
it is not an unusual thing in any winter season in Oregon for 
men to be out of employment, because it is a period of the 
year when they leave the farms and go into the cities. 

Mr. BORAH. I said that I did not propose to discuss—and 
I hope the Senator will not receive my suggestion with any 
sensitiveness—the causes of this depression. I would certainly 
hesitate to make an exaggerated statement about the nenem- 
ployment of men in the United States. I do not believe that 
there is anything to be gained by making such exaggerated 
statements, and, on the other hand, I do not believe there is 
anything to be gained by concealing actual facts. Whatever 
the causes may be, there is nothing to be gained by concealing 
the fact that those conditions exist. 

Why, Mr. President, the governor of the State of Oregon has 
been petitioned to call a special session of the legislature in 
order to provide means by which the unemployed in the State 
of Oregon may secure employment. Is it usual to petition 
for a session of the legislature to provide work for a 
thousand unemployed men? The governor of the State of 
California has been asked to call a special session of the legis- 
lature to provide means by which the unemployed of California 
could be given an opportunity to -vork; and the labor commis- 
sioner of the State of California has issued a public statement, 
as I am reliably informed by a Member of Congress who read 
it, that no man should come to the State of California in the 
next year who has not sufficient means to sustain himself, as 
the State of California has more unemployed than it can pos- 
sibly take care of. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not hear just what the Senator 
said in reference to the governor of the State of Oregon calling 
the legislature together for the purpose of laying out a plan of 
road work for the unemployed. I want to say that the city of 
Portland made some arrangement for the employment of those 
who claimed to be out of employment, and not 1 per cent of the 
alleged idle men took advantage of it; so that, in the final analy- 
sis, there is not any such number of unemployed men. I am not 
talking about the cause of it at all; but, so far as my State is 
te I want to say that such a condition does not exist 

1ere. 


Senator from Idaho 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I will not read into the Recorp 
then, upon the statement of the Senator, all the articles which 
I have here from the Portland papers. I will only read enough 
to justify my statement. A Senator in Washington has jo 
means of acquiring information upon these matters other than 
that which comes to him in that way. I have here daily re- 
ports—news items, not editorials, but news items—from papers 
all up and down the Pacific coast; but if the Senator from (yo. 
gon says that no such condition exists in his State, I wil) tayo 
his word for it. I know that he is better informed than [ cay jo 
as to conditions in Oregon, and I am perfectly willing to as. 
sume, for the sake of the argument, that the city of Portland ang 
the State of Oregon may be left out. Now, here is an Associated 
Press dispatch, dated from San Francisco December 24, tq):0, 
from the Capital News of my home city, as follows: 

HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN ON THE COAST OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
San FRANCISCO, December 25. 

Christmas eve finds 100,000 men out of work in the principal cities 
of the Pacific coast. In commenting on the many robberies, burglaries, 
and crimes of violence of the past fortnight, Capt. Mooney, chief of the 
detective bureau, to-day estimated that there were 20,000 unemployed 
in San Francisco. Hunger has no conscience, he said, and the wave of 
erime is bound to rise higher unless the city provided work. Los An. 
geles reports 35,000 unemployed, and Portland and Seattle account for 
the remainder. Gov. Johnson, of California, replied to the delegation of 
workingmen that each city must care for its own problems. Gov. West 
of Oregon, declined to call a special session of the legislature. F 

Another clipping from one of the Portland papers, under date 
line of San Francisco, says: 

Men lay § to vernor’s house. Thousand 1 
Johnson Jan dean for employment. eo 

Another dispatch published in the Boise Statesman says: 

Homeless men fed, sheltered, at Frisco. City relief home fed 4,000 
Christmas, 

Under date of January 11, dispatch from Salem, Oreg., says: 

Idle men to piesens 164 osition to governor. Marchers w'i! call upon 
Oregon exécutive on Monday. Church cares for men. 

Another dispatch to the Statesman says: 

Idle army, turned down in Woodburn, 


That is Woodburn, Oreg. 

Governor tells the mayor, who applied for State protection, he can 
do nothing. 

In an editorial in one of the Portland papers which came to- 
day it says: 

The unemployed are with us. 

I only quote these with many others I might quote to show 
what I believe to be the situation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I thought the Senator 
said that Gov. West wanted to eall a special session of the 
legislature. 

Mr. BORAH. No; the Senator misunderstood me. 
had been petitioned to do so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As I have said, I did not hear all of 
the Senator’s previous statement. 

Mr. BORAH. I said that he had been petitioned to do s. 
These are the grounds of my belief, to say nothing of private 
letters and telegrams which I shall not use. It is a matter of 
public comment that it is so. I hope the Senator from Oregon 
is correct; but, in my opinion, if this Dill could pass this Con- 
gress you would find that you had done a particular favor to 
thousands of workingmen—not idlers, not loafers, but working- 
men—upon the Pacific coast. I believe the Government would 
find when it came to advertise for labor upon this kind of a 
enterprise that it itself would be advantaged by reason of the 
labor conditions upon the Pacific coast. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idalo 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice in today’s Conaressionat RoorD 2 
speech delivered by Hon. Wirtzam E. Homenecy, of W ash- 
ington—and Washington, of course, is on the Pacific age 
which he states that 227 lumber and shingle mills in the o : 
of Washington were closed on the Ist day of last we it 
I simply cal! this to the Senator’s attention to prove t Pa 
what the Senator has said does not apply to Oregon Pacific 
tainly does apply to some of the other States oD the Pé 
coast. eay that I 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I want to Say hingle 
realize that there have been some lumber mills ae ~ 1 
mills closed down in the State of Washington; but : a ae 
live there will concede it to be a eee, oa the only 
little shingle mills were springing up ev * t 
wonder to me is, in view of the predictions ot eee = 
would come to the country during the discuss Not only di 
rency bill, that more of them do not shut dow2. 


I said he 
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these prophecies of disaster to the whole country tend to 
frighten business in the West, but they had a tendency to 
frighten business everywhere. The prediction was made that 
there would not be a bank in the country that would come into 
the new reserve association, whereas we find, notwithstanding 
such predictions, that they are breaking their necks to get in, 
and business is going on just the same. It is going to take a 
little time to get back and recover ourselves from the predic- 
tions that were imade—some of them by the Senator from Utah 
rimself. 

Mr. SMOOT. I deny that, Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I think I have the floor, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘There is plenty of time this after- 
noon. It is not necessary for all Senators to talk at once. 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. TI should like to say before I yield that I have 
no desire to engage in a discussion here as to the cause of this 
condition. I might agree with Senators that it was not due to 
the causes which have been prophesied as being the real causes. 
I am only stating what I happen to know to be a fact as bear- 
ing upon this particular measure, and, while we have discussed 
every other subject under the sun this afternoon except the 
pill which has been before the Senate, I do not care to go into 
a discussion of the tariff or of the currency. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 


Mr. THOMAS. I have no intention, and certainly no desire 
at this time, to go inte the causes of present industrial con- 
ditions any more than any other Senator has, but as an item 
of evidence that there are operating causes which are more 
extensive than the limits of the Pacific slope or of the Nation, 
I want to call attention to a statement which I cut from the 
Associated Press dispatches in the Washington Post on the 
30th of December last. It is an item from Blackburn, England, 
and reads as follows: 

BLACKBURN, ENGLAND, December 30. 

Righteen weaving mills in this district have been closed within the 
last few days owing to a’slump in the cotton trade. 

It is understood that many other mills are about to cease operations. 

And about the same time a newspaper published in this city— 
I forget which one—called attention to the existence of a 
large number of unemployed men at Winnipeg, and the forma- 
tion there of a bread line in consequence of their nonemploy- 
ment. These are symptoms, Mr. President, of a far-reaching 
industrial condition affecting other countries and indicating 
causes which can net be explained by local or national legis- 
lation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? , 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Utah, but—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to correct a statement made by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. I do so because 
of the fact that I made no statement and no prediction as to 
the result of the passage of the currency bill at any time; and 
the Senator is certainly mistaken when he says that that pre- 
diction was made by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me a moment, I did not mean to say the Senator did it 
it terms, but no other inference could be drawn from some of 
his utterances on the subject than the one I have stated. 

; Mr. SMOOT. I should like to say that I do not believe the 
Senator can find a single, solitary word uttered by me which, 
construed in the light of reason, can bear the construction that 
I ever thought for a moment that the passage of the currency 
bill would bring distress upon this country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I may look it up. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, it does not make so 
much difference about prophesies, anyhow; but the most inter- 
"slg feature of the question is, What is the actual condition 
ra Tegardless of who prophesied it or who did not, or what 
eeecht it about or what did not? I have no doubt about what 
~_¢ condition is there, I might have some doubt as to what 
oa t, but T have no doubt as to its existence; and it was for 
_ ‘ther purpose than to cite the condition which existed that I 

ae to the faet, although I was perfectly conscious that I 
would be charged with laying it to the tariff or the currency or 
Something else which had happened under the Democratic ad- 
Pstration, I had no such idea in mind; but I want to say 

‘at, if the condition does exist—and it seems to be unques- 


tioned that it does—the enactment of this legislation would 
reach the situation quicker than anything else that we could do. 

Mr. President, what, then, is the situation which the plain 
facts present? We have these millions of acres, now worthless 
but capable of being brought into a state of marvelous pro- 
ductivity, capable of becoming a place of comfortable homes 
and the scene of thriving, prosperous communities. Is there 
anything so well calculated to stir the zeal and activity of a 
government when you take into consideration, also, that these 
acres belong to the Government and that it has been definitely 
determined that the Government alone is to improve them, 
either now or at some time? 

We have, furthermore, a most anomalous problem to solve— 
the cost of living, soaring day by day. Consumers are con 
stantly increasing and producers really decreasing—in any event 
not increasing by any means in proportion to the increase of 
consumers. With this simple, pointed, and painful object lesson 
before us, which, in view of our widespread area of untilled 
lands, ought to carry its own lesson, we still have learned pro- 
fessors and profound statesmen in mortal agony to find out the 
cause of the high cost of living. 

We have in addition—and this is the tragic and harrowing 
feature, according to reports—at least a hundred thousand 
men in the immediate vicinity of these lands out of work and 
winter upon us and apparently in unconcern for the shorn lamb. 
A hundred thousand idle men—not loafers, not idlers, but men 
wanting work and unable to find it—means before the winter 
closes at least 300,000 hungry and dependent people. It is a 
fearful condition. The tariff apparently has not reduced the 
cost of living. The currency does not help this particular situa- 
tion, for these men have no credit, nothing to sell except their 
labor, and for that there is no market. Let us give them work 
and do so at once; let us give them a market for the only 
preduct they have to sell—their muscle and their brawn. If 
you do not do so, if these men do not find work before the 
winter closes, things must happen. The time is past in this 
eountry, sir, this land of plenty, when men will consent for 
their families to starve or freeze. 


Now, by this amendment you loan this money to the reclama- 
tion fund, all of which under the law as it now exists is to be 
paid back. You reclaim millions of acres; you provide homes 
for home-hungry people; you provide work for the unemployed, 
and in the long rm you furnish food and necessaries in greater 
quantities for the whole country. You bring idle, worthless 
lands under taxation to sustain the burdens of cofmty and 
State government. Why delay action when every call of hu- 
manity, every rule of wise business and considerate administra- 
tion, every consideration of justice and wisdom, suggest im- 
mediate action? The homesteaders are waiting and have been 
waiting under most adverse circumstances; the laborers are 
waiting, and certainly those who want cheaper things to eat 
are waiting. 

I earnestly hope that this amendment will pass. It has been 
pending for a long time. It has been approved, in effect, by the 
Secretary of the Interior. We need transpertation in Alaska; 
we need to do much for Alaska; but we need also to look at 
the situation at home, for there are conditions here which have 
some peril in them if too long neglected. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 


Mr. ‘THOMAS. I was not in the Chamber when the Senator 
began his remarks. I wish to inquire, therefore, whether his 
position is that this bill should carry an amendment or a sec- 
tion providing for the entire relief of those who have settled 
under reclamation projects from the amount of money due 
from them to the Government under their contracts, or whether 
he proposes to extend the period of time in which those pay- 
ments are to be made? 

Mr. BORAH. I take pleasure in explaining to the Senator 
that this amendment does not cover either of those propositions. 
This is an amendment duplicating the bill which was passed in 
terms a year or two ago appropriating $20,000,000 for the fur- 
ther reclaiming and building up of these reclamation projects. 
In other words, it is an amendment providing for the advance- 
ment on the part of the Treasury of the United States of 
$50,000,000 from time to time, as we are doing now, to com- 
plete the projects which have been begun, and to initiate any 
other projects which may seem wise in the mind of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Mr. THOMAS. I gathered from such diseussion as I did hear 
that the question which was involved in the proposed amend- 
ment had reference to the relief of the settlers from the pay- 
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ment of the amount of their contracts to the Government or 
to the extension of the time. 

Mr. BORAH. That matter has entered into the discussion 
here, but it is not germane to the amendment. 

In closing, I ask leave to insert, in connection with my re- 
marks, an editorial from the Portland Oregonian, headed “ Mr. 
Lane's land policy.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

irs none, and it is so ordered. 

Che matter referred to is as follows: 

{Editorial from the Portland Oregonian of Friday, December 26, 1913.] 
MR. LANE’S LAND POLICY. 


No document more inspiring to western people than the annual 
report of Secretary of the Interior Lane has recently appeared. We 
are used to regarding Government reports as masses of dry detail, but 
Mr. Lane has struck out on new lines. He has written with masterly 
hand a state paper which may well become the basis of a new charter 
of liberty for the West. He combines the technical knowledge of the 
lawyer with the practical sense of the man of affairs, and cails to his 
aid in stating his conclusions the facility of expression of the trained 
newspaper man. To these qualities he adds an intimate personal 
knowledge of the West and its problems and a sympathy with its 
ambitions. All these qualities unite in prompting him to humanize the 
lané laws and their administration. 

The Secretary finds that the Government has reached a deadlock in 
the land question, and he offers a key to unlock it. A halt was called 
on methods of spoliation and the Nation has been doing practically 
nothing while awaiting adoption of a new policy. He proposes the 
policy for which the West has clamored for years, “‘ Place our resources 
at the service of the people.” He says very truly that the West is 
reconciled to safeguards against monopoly and “ against the subversion 
of the spirit of our land laws, but it asks that the machinery be 
promptly established by which the lands may be used.” In so saying 
he voices the demand of the West. 

Beginning with Alaska, he proposes that all its resources be placed 
in the hands of a commission, each member of which shall manage one 
department, and which shall apply the revenue derived from the land 
and streams and sea of that vast Territory to its development. With- 
out awaiting the creation of this commission, he would begin construc- 
tion of Government railroads and would lease the coal land. He would 
make the increased value of land along the railroads recoup the Gov- 
ernment for their cost. He would develop agriculture to the point 
where the Territory would produce its own food supply, and would 
rival the Scandinavian countries in population. 

He would apply the leasing policy also to the coal land of the 
Western States, also to petroleum, phosphate, and potash land. As 
to coal, he meets the objections of those who fear exhaustion of the 
supply by saying: ‘“‘I can not feel that we should sacrifice any present 
need for fuel or willingly surrender ourselves to a deman or ex- 
orbitant prices.” He sees a_ substitute for coal in water power, say- 


The Chair 
h e 


ing: “ Water will be, indced already is, the greatest conservator of 
coal,”” He sees the absurdity of applying the same homestead law to 


the treeless lands east of the Cascades and to the densely timbered 
area west of that range. 

Instead of trying to defeat the homesteader whose only aim is to 
secure aid sell the timber, as did his predecessor, by creating a new 
class of land not recognized by law, he would change the law to pro- 
vide for the sale, first, of timber on agricultural land, then of the land 
itself. 

As to arid land, he would apply royalties from coal, oil, phosphate, 
and potash land to its reclamation, and would immediately provide 
$100,000,000, to be recouped from that source. As with Alaska, he 
would use the revenue of western land to develop the latent values of 
the West, saying: 

“With a little foresight we can transform coal and oil, phosphate 
and timber into green fields and electric power.” 

He would meet the legitimate demands of the States by giving them 
a certain percentage of the royalties from nonprecious minerals, but 
suggests that this percentage for a time “ be used in such cooperative 
irrigation enterprises as the State might desire,” and be paid to the 
State when the fund is replenished. He cites the work which the Goy- 
ernment is doing jointly with Oregon and Washington as examples of 
such cooperation. 

As to water power, he shows no patience with “the present condi- 
tion of stagnation.’””’ He would lease power sites without rental, pro- 
vided the plant revert to the Government at the end of 50 or 60 years. 
This policy would attract capital, and with Federal and State regula- 
tion of rates the much-dreaded water-power trust would be robbed of 
its terrors. 

There can be no doubt but that Mr. Lane's policy has the approval 
of President Wilson, and we may, therefore, expect that the whole 
influence of the President will be exerted to embody it in law. We have 
seen in the case of the tariff and currency laws how potent is that 
influence in procuring action. Hence we may reasonably expect the 
present session of Congress to open a new era of development in 
Alaska and the West. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not know of any 
other Senator who desires to address the Senate at this time 
on the pending bill. I am informed that there are two or three 
other Senators who will speak, and possibly some who will be 
prepared by to-morrow. In the absence of anyone who desires 
to address himself to the subject, I ask that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
will be taken. 


that action 


CONDITION IN MINING DISTRICTS IN MICHIGAN. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, out of order I should like 
to present a telegram which I have just received from the gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan, and ask to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 


hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
* {Telegram.] 
LANSING, MICH., January 15, 191). 
Hon. CuArgLes E, TowNSEND, Washington, D. C.: 


Tke following telegram was to-day sent President Wilson: “ Senator 
ASHURST reported to have quoted Michigan Congressman twelfth dis 
trict as saying, ‘ District the twelfth of Michigan is a part of the 
United States where constitutional government no longer exists; that 
the rights of citizens under our Constitution and our laws are ove,. 
thrown and the laws and Constitution defied.’ If the Congressmay 
from twelfth district of Michigan said this he said that which is fals. 
in every particular, that which is a traitorous insult to his own dis. 
trict and the whole State of Michigan. Attorney General Fellows and 
I spent three days last week in copper country. Both of us have been 
in daily communication with strike situation. I know what I am talk 
ing about. Michigan asks that the truth be told. Michigan has pro 
tected the life and property of all of her citizens, and will continue to 
do so. Michigan needs no outside help.” 

Woopripce N. Ferris, 
Governor of Michigan 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, so much has been said re- 
specting what was quoted by me from Representative Mac- 
DonapD, I believe that along with the telegram ought to go 
into the Rrcorp exactly what I said yesterday. I wish to ask 
the indulgence 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will say to the Senator that I read that 
myself from the Recorp. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator read it? 
cient. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I wish to say one word, with 
the permission of the Senate, 

I recognize the right of the governor of Michigan to deny the 
correctness of any statement; but I thoroughly sympathize with 
the contention that no telegram or memorial or anything else 
couched in such language as that which has just been read 
ought to be read from the desk or incorporated in the Recorp 
imputing absolute falsehood to a Member of the other House. 
I do think the courtesy which is due from one House to the 
other, and from one House to the Members of the other, makes 
that an improper thing to do. 

It is perfectly competent for the governor of Michigan to deny 
the correctness of a statement and to say that it is incorrect; 
but it is not necessary that that correction should be couched 
in language which must necessarily be offensive to a Member of 
the other House, and the reading and reception of which in 
the Senate, I think, is not in harmony with the courtesy and 
respect which is due from one House to the Members of another 
House. 

I am not going to make any motion in regard to it, but I 
am glad to say this much, because I would not wish it to ap- 
pear that a telegram or a communication of any kind could be 
presented in this Chamber which denounced a Member of the 
other House in those terms and have it appear that that met 
with the acquiesence of the Senate. I do not know anything 
about who the Representative is. I do not know whether he 
is a Democrat or a Republican, and I care not; so what I say 
has no reference to that. 

I wish to say another thing. I am in entire sympathy with 
the suggestion in the telegram that Michigan should be left to 
take care of its own affairs, so what I say is not influenced 
by any want of accord avith the position of the governor of 
Michigan. The Senate will remember that when a similar 
question was before the Senate in regard to West Virginia | 
took the position then that it was not a proper thing for the 
Congress of the United States or for the Senate of the United 
States to be investigating the acts of officials of a State. I 
predicted then that that was but the beginning of things which 
would come back to plague us on that subject, and I voted 
and spoke against the resolution with reference to West Vir 
ginia, so what I say now is not influenced by any unfriendli- 
ness toward the contention of the governor of Michigan. | 
repeat, however, that it is an impropriety on the part of the 
governor of Michigan to endeavor to have presented in the Sev: 
ate of the United States a communication which defames and 
accuses of absolute falsehood a Member of the other House. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, as this subject has now come 
before the Senate, I ask unanimous consent to present son 
petitions coming from my State asking that the cage 
contemplated by the resolution may be had. These are [rol 
citizens of Anaconda, Mont.; Branch 165, National Croavan 





That is quite suff- 


Society, of Butte, Mont.; Miners’ Union, Butte, Mont.; Mor 
tana Federation of Labor; Belt Mountain Miners cose ee ’ 
Armington, Mont.; Hughesville Miners’ Union, Monarch, a 


Workingmen’s Union, Butte, Mont. ; Teamsters’ Union, oe 
Mont.; Local Union No. 185, International Brother . 
Electrical Workers, Helena, Mont.; United Mine area on 
America in Montana; Great Falls Mill and Smeltermen * 


No. 16, Great Falls, Mont.; Butte Stationary Engineers’ Union. 


















—_—_— 


No. 83, Butte, Mont.; Sand Coulee Miners’ Union, Sand Coulee, 
Mont., and Helena Typographical Union, No. 95, Helena, Mont. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in that connection I will 
observe that I have received several similar petitions and reso- 
lutions from the State of New Hampshire. Feeling, however, 
that the State of New Hampshire had no business to interfere 
in the affairs of the State of Michigan, I have not presented 
them to the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND obtained the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

" Mr, TOWNSEND. I do. 

Mr, THOMAS. TI simply wish to suggest that this telegram 
goes a little further, if I remember it correctly, and declares 
the Congressman to be guilty of treason to his State. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Please hand me the telegram. 

I wish to say that ordinarily I would not have presented a 
telegram of this kind or of any other kind. I have received 
hundreds of telegrams and communications with reference to 
this matter, for and against it. I have not felt that it was my 
duty to present them to the Senate where they would be filed 
away never to be seen. When, however, a Senator rises in his 
place and declares that the Constitution and laws are not in 
force in a congressional district of Michigan, giving as his 
authority the statement of the Congressman from that district, 
who was then present in the Senate, it seems to me that the 
people who live in that district and the governor of that State 
have a right to be heard here, and that their request to have 
their answer given the same publicity as the original charge be 
eranted. 

I can readily understand how the governor of Michigan, or of 
any other State, might feel just resentment at a statement of 
the kind uttered last Tuesday by the Senator from Arizona. 
I know, and I think everybody knows who is familiar with the 
matter, that the Constitution and laws are and have been en- 
forced in Michigan. Some offenses against law and order have 
been committed. So have they been in Arizona and in every 
other State, but at no time has anarchy existed in any part of 
Michigan. She has had troubles which have been aggravated by 
outside inflmences, but she has been able to handle her own 
affairs, and she asks no aid from the United States nor from 
any other souree. So when the governor of Michigan has called 
to his attention, through the Concresstonart Recorp, an imputa- 
tion that he had not been performing his duties, that he had 
not been enforcing the laws and the Constitution as he was 
sworn to enforce them, he would naturally feel justified in 
expressing his indignation. 

[t is possible that the governor has spoken harshly. He says, 
“if the Congressman from the twelfth district of Michigan 
said this,” namely, that constitutional government no longer ex- 
ists; that the rights of citizens under our Constitution and 
laws are overthrown and the laws and Constitution defied in 
the twelfth district of Michigan, then that statement is false. 
No one knows better than Gov. Ferris the true conditions in 
Michigan, and naturally he feels strongly about the matter. 

Mr. ASHURST, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I was not in the Chamber this morning 
when the controversy arose, The Senator from Michigan has 
assured me he has read into the Recorp what I said. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. TI did, verbatim. 

Mr. ASHURST. The governor of Michigan may well give 
his perturbed spirit rest, and eliminate the “if,” because in 
tus Chamber the Representative from the twelfth district of 
Michigan told me just what the Senator from Michigan has 
read into the Recorp, and expressly told me that I was at 
liberty to quote him. I am glad the Senator from Michigan 
~ a into the Recorp of the day’s proceedings exactly what 

Siid, 
Mr, TOWNSEND. I did. 1 did not state, however, that at 
‘he time or just previous to the time the Senator made his 
tatement the Congressman from the twelfth district of Michi- 

i Was sitting by his side in the Senate Chamber. 

ral ASHURST. But the Senator does so now? 

Mir. TOWNSEND. I do now, “That was the fact. I have 
Stated what the Recorp discloses. 
=: ae sovernor of the State of Michigan, through implication, 
tr. “Latged on this floor with what is tantamount to treason. 
“ iad permitted the Constitution and laws to be suspended 
n the npper peninsula of Michigan. He had been faithless to 
his orth of office, whiich obligated him to enforce the constitu- 
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tion and laws of his State and of the United States. Could any 
conscientious governor remain in silence under such charges, 
made on the authority of a Representative in Congress by a 
United States Senator? 

Every loyal son of Michigan knows that the governor has 
been performing his full duty during a critical time with great 
impartiality. So in his telegram to the President of the United 
States, and of which he has sent a copy to me, he directly 
denies the slander upon himself and his State, and he does it 
rather forcibly and yet in such a manner as to need no inter- 
pretation. He wants the truth told as be believes it to be, and 
he has proceeded in his way to tell it. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, that does not reach the point 
at all. The governor of Michigan has a right, of course, to 
have the statement of the Representative contradicted, and 
contradicted emphatically, but neither the governor of Michigan 
nor the Senator from Michigan has the right to present to the 
Senate, by having it read from the desk, that which is an insult 
and a defamation of a Member of the other House. 

I can imagine that some one might send a telegram to the 
other House denouncing myself or some other Senator in the 
same way, and I can scarcely imagine the feeling of indigna- 
tion I would have if that were allowed to be done in the other 
House and to pass without condemnation. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Was the Senator’s spirit at all disturbed 
when the governor of the State of Michigan was charged, as 
he was in substance charged, on the floor of the Senate on Tues- 
day last with faithlessmess to duty? 

Mr. BACON. If there was any charge made against the 
governor of Michigan in offensive language, it was certainly 
an impropriety, and it would disturb me just as much as this 
disturbs me. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President——— 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, I 
do not know in what language the charge was made. I am not 
taking exception to the fact that the governor of Michigan 
denies the truth of what was charged against him. The thing 
to which I object is the use of improper language in making 
| the denial. That is what I am objecting to. I am not ob- 
jecting to the governor of Michigan denying the truth of i 
if he will do so in respectful language; but there is a way to 
deny the truth of a thing without doing so in defamatory and 

offensive language. That is what I am speaking of. 

The thing that surprises me is that the Senator from Michi- 

gan this morning, this very day, presented and had read from 
: desk a communication which was generally recognized 





through the Senate as being couched in improper language when 
it had reference to a Member of the other House, and the 
Senator from Michigan, after the matter had been brought to 
his attention, and the expression had been freely made in the 
Senate that it was an impropriety, himself voluntarily with- 
drew it; and yet here again on the same day the Senator from 
Michigan repeats the same thing, and has a communication 
read from the desk in which language still more offensive is 
used as to the Member of the other House. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I think the Senator does 

| mot quite understand the situation. The language that I had 
overlooked this morning and which I voluntarily withdrew was 
that which gave the motive of the Michigan Representative in 
making his statement to the Senater from Arizona. It was 
| the opinion of the petitioners. What the governor says, how- 
ever, is stated as facts within his own knowledge. If what 
the governor says as to conditions in Michigan is true, and I 
have no reason to doubt its truthfulmess, then I submit that 
he is justified in strongly and directly condemming anyone who 
traduces himself or his State. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senato1 
from Michigan that if this matter is one open to controversy, 
if the presentation of such a telegram and the reading of it 
from the desk is not a matter which is recognized as improper, 
it should be made an impropriety by an express rule of the 
Senate. I shall myself undertake to see that the Senate has at 
least the opportunity to make a rule which shall not permit 
the introduction and reading from the desk of communications 
of any kind from anybedy which are insulting and defamatory 
to 2 Member of the other House. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I will ask the Senator whether the 
spirit of the rule does not already protect Members of the 
other House from that sort of an assault here? 

Mr. BACON. I think it is absolutely umparliamentary. If 
that is what the Senator asks, I think itis. I thimk it trans- 
gresses all the proprieties of parliamentary usage and the 
comity and courtesy which should exist between the two 
Houses. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. For the information of the Chair, 
who bas great reliance upon the learning of the Senator from 
Georgia, the Chair would like to know what is the view of the 
Senator from Georgia as to a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives coming into the Senate of the United States, sitting 
down by a United States’ Senator, telling him that he is free 
to make certain charges, and having them made in the Senate 
of the United States and not in the House of Representatives? 
What is the view of the Senator as to the parliamentary 
courtesy under such circumstances? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I do not understand that that 
question is raised. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that is the 
fact in this case, as stated by the Senator from Arizona. 


Mr. BACON. If that is an impropriety, it does not excuse 
another impropriety. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. What the Chair desired to sug- 


gest for the view of the Senator from Georgia was whether 
the comity that exists—and the Chair admits it exists, and 
ought to be enforced—exists wheu a Representative comes into 
the Senate Chamber? 

Mr. BACON. I do not understand that that is before the 
Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
Senate, 

The 
matter. 

Mr. BACON. It is within the power of the Senator from 
Michigan to bring it before the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It has already been brought before the 
Senate. 

Mr. BACON. I recognize the right and power of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan to raise the question of the propriety of 
what has been done. That is what I say can be brought to the 
attention of the Senate by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is quite clear that this matter would 
not and could not have arisen if it had not been that the Sen- 
ator from Arizona stated that he spoke with the authority of 
the Member from the twelfth district of Michigan, who at that 
time was sitting in this Chamber by the side of the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. ASHURST. Before we drift further, I desire simply to 
say that upon a close reading of what little I have said on the 
subject I find that I never mentioned the governor of Michigan, 
nor his name nor office. I do not believe I even mentioned the 
constitution and laws of the State of Michigan. I am very 
certain that I referred solely and only to the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. I am quite certain also, from 
memory, that until this hour I never mentioned the name of the 
governor, nor his office, on the floor of the Senate, or otherwise, 
nor at all until this hour. A close reading of my remarks, if 
Senators will do so, will disclose that they are not offensive, 
and they could not be construed as offensive by anybody. But, 
Mr. President, if it be improper for a Senator to disclose to the 
public in this public forum knowledge and information that a 
condition exists such as was disclosed to me, I am willing also 
to share the odium attached to such “ impropriety.” 

With all respect to the Senate and every Senator, I assert 
that it is not improper when a Senator has been informed that 
the Constitution of the United States, which you all love and 
revere so much, and justly so, has been overthrown in a dis- 
trict to make such information public. To conceal such infor- 
mation might be treasonable; it would be, at least, misprision 
of treason. When a Senator of the United States is informed 
that the Constitution of the United States is overthrown, any- 
oue who has a drop of American blood in his veins and any 
love for his country and her institutions should immediately 
make such disclosure. 

If any suggestion of criticism be implied toward myself in 
making such disclosure, I wish to say that such criticism is 
unjust; for if we love the Constitution and the laws of our 
country as much aS we say we do, we will take proper action 
to ascertain whether these charges are true or false. 

That is about all I have to say, all I could say, and certainly 
all I shall say. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I certainly dislike to offend 
the notion of propriety that Senators may have in reference to 
the introduction of matters here reflecting upon either Members 
of this House or of the other. I think there is no man in the 
Senate who has a higher regard for his colleagues in both 
Houses than I have. I have brought this communication here 
because I have felt it was my duty to do it, but I am willing, 


Mr. President, I think that is before the 
That is one of the questions under discussion here. 
VICE PRESIDENT. That is the Chair’s view of the 





inasmuch as there seems to be objection to its vigorous English, 
to withdraw it and state in my own language what the governor 
of the State of Michigan says in regard to the statement which 
was made on the floor of the Senate last Tuesday by the Senator 
from Arizona; and with that in mind, Mr. President, I ask to 
withdraw the telegram. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It may be withdrawn. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will state now, Mr. President, that | 
have to-day received a telegram from the governor of the State 
of Michigan denying the charges made on the floor of the 
Senate on Tuesday last by the Senator from Arizona when he 
quoted the Congressman from the twelfth district of Michigay. 
He insists that the Constitution and the laws have been jy 
foree during all of the time and are now in force in all parts 
of the State of Michigan; that he and the attorney genera) of 
that State have been on the ground for several days investigat- 
ing conditions in the strike region of the twelfth congressiona| 
district of Michigan, and that all the people of that State are 
protected in their legal and constitutional rights, and at no time 
have they been without such protection; that any statement 
to the contrary is false and an insult to the upper peninsula of 
Michigan and to the whole State; that he personally knows 
what he is talking about, and wants the truth told, that Michi- 
gan has protected the lives and property of all of her citizens 
and will continue to protect them without any outside help. 
This is the substance of the message to the President, to the 
Senate, and to the country. Permit me to add that at no time 
have the courts in the strike district been suspended: they 
have been open and busy all the time. A grand jury is now in 
session and numerous indictments have been found. Offenders 
have been lawfully tried by jury and convictions had. That 
anything approaching anarchy in the disturbed district does not 
exist. Whether injustice has been inflicted upon employees 
by employers or wrong done to the operators by the miners I 
can not say, but that the law and the Constitution have been 
at any time suspended or inoperative is not true. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am glad the Chair has called 
attention to the fact that it may be an impropriety on the part 
of a Member of the other House to come upon the floor of this 
body and undertake to interfere with the proceedings of the 
Senate, by suggestion or otherwise. I had occasion only a short 
time ago to notice conduct of that kind when I was addressing’ 
the Senate upon a House bill, and a very important one, ani 
the author of the bill in the House sat within my hearing while 
I was addressing the Senate and made remarks about what ! 
was saying, and about the bill itself. I did not desire to raise 
any question with respect to it at that time, but I am glad the 
matter has been brought to the attention of the Senate. It is an 
abuse that should be called to the attention of the Members 
of the other House who have not regarded the impropriety of 
a course of that kind. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, we have a well-established 
rule that ex-Members shall not appear in the Senate for the 
purpose of promoting legislation, but it is a common custom for 
Members of a certain other body to come here as we witnessed 
on Tuesday. I think it ought to be stopped. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
January 16, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 10, 191}. 
MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Daniel F. Mooney, of Ohio, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America ' 
Paraguay, to fill an original vacancy. 

ASSISTANT CHIEF INSPECTOR or LocomoTIve BoiLens. 

Alonzo G. Pack, of Colorado, to be assistant chief inspector 
of locomotive boilers, vice Frank McManamy, promoted. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Lewis T. Carpenter, of Arizona, to be collector of i. 
revenue for the district of New Mexico, in place of Manuel B. 
Otero, superseded, 

PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
ca srg 3 fo ssigned, to be colonel 

Lieut. Col. James B, Erwin, , una ’ 
from See 4, Die, vice Gol, George H. G. Gale, unassigned, 
retired from active service January 3, 1914. 






































Maj. Godfrey H. Macdonald, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from January 4, 1914, vice Lieut. Col. John B. 
McDonald, Fourth Cavalry, detailed as inspector general on 
that date. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 

Second Lieut. Richard 8. Dodson, Coast Artillery Corps, to 
pe first lieutenant from December 30, 1913, vice First Lieut. 
Wilmot A. Danielson, resigned December 29, 1915. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut, Col. Chase W. Kennedy, Sixteenth Infantry, to be 
colonel from January 11, 1914, vice Col. William H. C. Bowen, 
qwelfth Infantry, retired from active service January 10, 1914. 

Maj. Charles H. Muir, Infantry, unassigned, to be lieutenant 
colonel from ‘January 11, 1914, vice Lieut. Col. Chase W. Ken- 
nedy, Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Peter E. Marquart, Second Infantry, to be major from 
December 23, 1913, vice Maj. Amos B. Shattuck, Fifteenth In- 
fantry, who died December 22, 1915. 

Capt. William Brooke, Thirteenth Infantry, to be major from 
January 11, 1914, vice Maj. Charles Crawford, Twentieth In- 
fantry, detached from his proper command on that date. 

First Lieut. Auswell E. Deitsch, Fifth Infantry, to be captain 
from December 23, 1913, vice Capt. Peter E. Marquart, Second 
Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Joseph C. Kay, Second Infantry, to be captain 
from December 24, 1913, vice Capt. David P. Cordray, Twenty- 
sixth Infantry, retired from active service December 23, 1913. 

First Lieut. Walter C. Jones, Tenth Infantry, to be captain 
from January 11, 1914, vice Capt. William Brooke, Thirtieth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph W. Dusenbury, Twenty-fourth Infantry, 
to be first lieutenant from December 23, 1913, vice First Lieut. 
Auswell BE. Deitseh, Fifth Infaniry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas C. Spencer, First Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from December 24, 1913, vice First Lieut. Joseph C. 
Kay, Second Infantry, promoted, 

Second Lieut. Fauntley M. Miller, Fifteenth Infantry, to be 
first Heutenant from January 11, 1914, vice First Lieut. Walter 
C. Jones, Tenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ray C. Hill, Twenty-second Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from January 11, 1914, vice First Lieut. Archi- 
bald G. Hutchinson, Third Infantry, resigned January 10, 1914. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 

Russell Alger Osmun, of Michigan, late midshipman, United 
States Navy, to be second lieutenant in the Coast Artillery 
Corps, with rank from January 10, 1914. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Pusric Heartno SERvICce. 


Passed Asst. Surg. John T> Burkhalter to be surgeon in the 
Public Health Service, to take effect December 1, 1913. This 
officer has served the required time in his present grade and 
las passed the necessary examination for promotion. 

Passed Asst. Surg. John M, Holt to be surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to take effect December 1, 1913. This officer 
has served the required time in his present grade and has 
passed the required examination for promotion. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Robert L. Wilson to be surgeon in the 
Public Health Service, to take effect December 1, 1913. This 
officer has served the required time in his present grade and 
lias passed the necessary examination for promotion.’ 
















CONFIRMATIONS. 
Eeccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 15, 1914. 
MEMBER OF THE CALIFORNIA Diépris CoMMISSION, 


Maj, Robert R. Raymond, a member of the California Débris 
olumission, 
































RECEIVERS OF THE PUBLIC MONEYS. 


vam 8 P. Folger to be receiver of public moneys at Evanston, 
yo, 


; es R. Yeoman to be receiver of public moneys at Sun- 
ance, Wyo. 


























REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


a Nisbet to be register of the land office at Evanston, 




















UNtrep States MARSHAL. 


we I. Dillon to be United States marshal, district of 
ATIZOnA, 














PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


mart Ralph H. Van Deman to be major. 
‘rst Lieut. Roscoe H. Hearn to be eaptain, 


LI——109 
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Second Lieut. James H. Laubach to be first lieutenant. 
First Lieut. Morris M. Keck to be captain. 
Second Lieut. George R. Harrison to be first Neutenant. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
Second Lieut. Augustin M. Prentiss to be second lieutenant in 


the Coast Artillery Corps. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Second Lieut. Francis T. Evans to be a first lieutenant in the 


Marine Corps. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 
The following-named citizens to be assistant dental surgeons 


in the Dental Reserve Corps: 


Meyer L. Rhein, a citizen of New York: 
Clarence J. Grieves, a citizen of Maryland; 
Charles W. Rodgers, a citizen of Massachusetts; 
Clyde M. Gearhart, a citizen of Ohio; 
John R. Barber, a citizen of Minnesota; and 
David J. Alexander, a citizen of Virginia. 
POSTMASTERS. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Effie R. Anschutz, Fort Washington, 
John E. Blair, Shippensburg. 
Charles A. DeHuff, Royersford. 
T. J. Donnell, Jenkinstown. 
G. G. Gaston, Tionesta. 
James 8S. Gordon, Natrona. 
W. H. Keener, New Bethlehem. 
Robert M. McCartney, McDonald. 
Michael F. McDermott, Jermyn. 
William D. McGinnis, Connellsville. 
Albanus 8S. Magargal, Sellersville. 
Isaac Scarborough, New Hope. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Francis J. McCabe, Apponaug. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, January 15, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, infinite Spirit, our God and our Father. for 
the energy which Thou art ever imparting to Thy children, 
and which through all the ages has been the impelling force to 
larger intellectual, moral, and spiritual life. Continue, we 
beseech Thee, to impart unto us, that we may grow unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ, and Thine 
shall be the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
5) providing for the appointment of a commission to consider 
the need and report a plan for national aid to vocational edu- 
cation. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

8. 3550. An act ratifying the establishment of the boundary 
line between the States of Connecticut and Massachusetts: 

S. 2816. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the city of Abilene, Kats., two cannon; 

S. 2715. An act to amend the military record of John P. Fitz 
gerald; 

S. 2609. An act to amend an act entitled “An act permitting 
the building of a dam across the Mississippi River at or near 
the village of Sauk Rapids, Benton County, Minn.,” approved 
February 26, 1904; 

S$. 2561. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the State of Kansas one cannon or fieldpiece ; 

S. 2415. An act relating to the exclusion of traffic from the 
streets and avenues of the District of Columbia during parades ; 

S. 2269. An act to Sx the standard barrel for fruits, vege- 
tables, and other dry commodities; 

$. 1884. An act for the relief of Phoebe W. Chase; 

$. 1644. An act for the relief of May Stanley, and for other 
purposes ; 
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S. 1355. An act relating to easement in connection with recla- 
mation projects; 

S. 539. An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 8, 1901 (381 Stat. L., p. 1183); and 

S.533. An act to consolidate certain forest lands in the 
Ochoco National Forest, Oreg. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolutions: 

Senate resolution 240. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sorrow the announce- 

ment of the death of Hon. Irvin St. Cuan Pzprer, latea Representa- 


tive in Congress from the State of Iowa. 
Resolved, That a committee of eight Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President to attend the funeral of the deceased Representative. 


lved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
e of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
he deceased. 
: onteed. That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
d ased the Senate do now adjourn. 

In compliance with the foregoing the Vice President ap- 
pointed as the committee on the part of the Senate Mr. Ken- 
Yon, Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. Brapy, Mr. Jones, Mr. Rreep, Mr. LEw!Is, 
Mr. THOMAS, and Mr, THOMPSON, 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 1966. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
hibit the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal 
purposes,” approved February 9, 1909; and 

H. R. 1967. An act regulating the manufacture of smoking 
opium within the United States, and for other purposes. 

SENATE BILLS BEFERRED. 
ler clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
priate committees, as indicated below: 
2715. An act to amend the military record of John P. Fitz- 
gerald; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2816. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the city of Abilene, Kans., twe cannon; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

S. 2609. An act to amend an act entitled “An act permitting 
the building of a dam across the Mississippi River at or near 
the village of Sauk Rapids, Benton County, Minn., approved 
February 26, 1904; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 2561. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the State of Kansas one cannon or fieldpiece; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S$. 2415. An act relating to the exclusion of traffic from the 
and avenues of the District of Columbia during parades; 
Cemmittee on the District of Columbia. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. *1338) making ap- 
propriations for the service of the Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other ~urposes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Tts gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union to consider House bill 
11338, the Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. MOON. And, Mr. Speaker, pending that motion, — would 
jike to make an arrangement with the gentleman on the other 
side for fixing a time for the general debate. “Yow much time 
would the gentleman from Michigan like? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. How much time has the genile- 
man asked for? How much time does the gentleman expeet to 
rake? 

Mr. MOON. How wuch time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I have received requests for 13 
Lours. 

Mr. MOON. Will three days’. debate be sufficient? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I think so. 
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Mr. COPLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Michigan whether in his 13 


pours he has reserved 1 hour and a half for the party I rep- 
resent? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I have. 

Mr. -IOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
general debate be limited to three days, and that the time be 
divided between the chairman and the ranking Member on the 
Republican side, Mr. Samuti W: SMrrx. 


Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Myr. Spee™-er, reserving the righ* to object I 
do not exactly understand the arithmetic of the gentlemsy I 
understood the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Sawvur:; w 
Suir] wanted 13 hours on his side and the gentleman froy, 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon] is proposing three days. I do not know 
how much time the gentleman is conceding to this side on that 
Lasis. I want to suggest to the gentleman from Tennesse. that 
now, while we are not very much pressed for business. it 
would be very well to have this debate out, if possible. | 4 
not want .o interfere with any arrangement made by the ney. 
bers of the committee, but I want to suggest that we should 
have this debate out. The gentleman from Michigan can jot 
get 13 hours out of three days’ debate and use only half the 
time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will excuse me, \y 
Speaker, I think we are pressed for business now, because the 
appropriation bills are ready to move ahead; and, although [ 
recognize the fact that there ought to be reasonable debate on 
all these bills, yet it is far from being the case now that there 
is no pressing business ahead of us. 

Mr. PAYNE. Of course, my friend knows that the debate 
will not be strictly on the merits of the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill. I do not suppose that is contemplatec. But there :- 
so much speaking that has to be done in this House at one 
time or another that it might be well now to get it out. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, there are enough important 
matters in this bill to occupy the time. 

Mr. PALMER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. PALMER. Te ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Moon] a question. 

Mr. MOON. Very well. 

Mr. PALMER. I have heard some talk about a rule to make 
in order certain legislative features in this bill. Has that rule 
been reported? 

Mr. MOON. It has not. It has been submitted, and is before 
the Committee on Rules for consideration. I understand they 
will meet Saturday for the consideration of that rule. 

Mr. PALMER. The gentleman does not propose to have that 
rule considered during this general debate? 

Mr. MOON. No. 

Mr. PALMER. That will not be taken out of the time for 
general debate? 

Mr. MOON. Noe. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to direct an inquiry to the chairman of the committee, and to 
ask him what plan he has in mind, im case the new legislation 
recommended and carried in the bill is made an order wider 
the rule, as to the time for consideration of the respective 
items when they get before the House. 

Mr. MOON. I take it there will be no disposition on the 
part of anybody to limit debate too closely on new legisi:tion. 


Mr. STAFFORD. There wil! be liberal debate on each of 
those items? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. With due regard to getting throug). ! 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow being Private Cal 


endar day; although there is very little upon that ¢alendar for 
consideration, I presume business on the Private Calendar will 
be considered first. That being true, I should like to inquire 
if to-morrow will count as one of the three legislative days, 
assuming that part of it is taken up with the consideration of 
business on the Private Calendar? 

Mr. MOON. No. I assume that there will be three days for 
this debate, and if any other privileged matter intervenes the 
time so consumed will not be subtracted from the gener:! debate 
on the Post Office bill - 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why not fix a definite number of hours: 

Mr. MOON. I take it we had better fix the number of hours. 
How would it suit the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 5aMvrh 
W. Situ] to take 10 hours en a side. a 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I should like to ask the peatie 
man from Tennessee if, out of his 10 hours, he can give aa eu 

Mr. MOON. I hardly think that the majority of the ‘tou 
could give away any of fts time. TI will say to the sevucu 
that if I have any time to spare f will give it to him, 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I should like to have at least | 
hours of the gentleman’s time, if the gentleman can s)"'° 


gentleman 


Mr. MOON. I should be very glad to give it to the : 


if I have any time to spare. 2 
Mr. AUSTIN. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, C 
want to ask the chairman of the Committee on, the Post 


and Post Rouds if three days of discussion on this bill w!!! not 
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pe a waste of the public time, and why we can not take up the 
consideration of this bill under the five-minute rule without any 
general debate. 

Mr. MOON. As far as I am concerned personally, Mr. 
gpeaker, I am ready to proceed to the reading of this bill under 
the five-minute rule; but there always has been a pretty liberal 
veperal debate in this House upon this measure. It carries 
nearly one-third of all the revenues of the United States that 
are expended by the Congress, There are a great many ques- 
tions connected with it that gentlemen desire to discuss, and I 
nave no disposition to prevent the discussion of anything in 
the bill. It has been usual heretofore to have about that length 
of general debate upon the bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. We were kept here all last summer. We have 
peen here for an entire year. Now this is a long session of 
congress. Our nominations and reelections are ahead of us, 
snd the campaign is coming on. I am not uneasy about this 
matter on my own account, but I do have consideration for my 
eollengues. [Laughter.] I wish to ask if it is not really an 
yunecessary waste of the public time to consume three days 
yere, not in discussing this bill but in discussing outside propo- 
sitions and questions that have no relation at all to the bill. If 
we have political speeches to make in our own interests, let us 
not make them as against the interests of the country and the 
measures that we ought to pass upon in this Congress, but let 
us adjourn as early as possible and make our political speeches 
to the voters in our respective districts. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. May I ask the gentleman whether he would 
be willing to apply that same rule to claims and public buil!d- 
ings. and things of that kind? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Why, certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. In the interest of not having any debate or 
any time used in their consideration? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think in the administration of the affairs 
of this House we have carried the general debate to such extent 
that it is an abuse. I mean the general debate on all these 
appropriation bills. Much of the debate is on subjects that do 
not relate to any line, item, or provision in the bill, 

Mr. PAYNE. How about the time consumed in that way by 
the gentleman himself? 

Mr. SIMS. I should like to ask my colleague if it would not 
be a good rule in passing appropriation bills*to vote first and 
explain afterwards? [Laughter.] 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. Now, I want to say to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Payne] that I have had less time 
for general debate than the average Member in this House, 
and I reeall distinctly that when the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne] had control of the time in the tariff dis- 
cussion I got only 10° minutes out of the 5 days devoted to 
general debate. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not remember about that; I gave to gen- 
tlemen like my friend from Tennessee all the time I had. 

Mr. AUSTIN, The gentleman had half of 5 days, and I 
was offered 10 minutes. Now, Mr. Speaker, I am going to 
object to three days’ discussion, and I am going to object to 
sae of any subject not carried in this appropriation bill. 
{Applause. ] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I will suggest to my colleague that 
the limiting of debate to three days is in the interest of 
‘coholay of time in this House. Under the rules this debate 

ca proceed indefinitely. Each member of the committee will 
have the right to speak one hour unless the House of its own 
‘ction shall prevent further debate upon the bill. I take it 
‘hat one who comprehends the importance of the subject that 
's before the House now, the immense amount of money being 
“xpended, will readily see that it will be a wise thing to give 
full and reasonable debate and not undertake to limit it too 

“ose'y, Heretofore this length of time has been expended, 
‘nd sometimes more, on this bill. I assure the gentleman from 
Telinessee that if the debate is not limited to three days or 
come other time this general debate will not probably close 
within one week, unless the House takes the matter into its own 
Hands ind forces it to close. 

a AUSTIN. Let me say to the gentleman that 30 or 60 
on < after this debate begins there will not be 50 Members 

. u House during the three days given to general debate. 

m ae : IOON. Tam not responsible for that, but this committee 
for full and thorough explanation of the bill. 

to this a IN. The chairman can make a statement in regard 

ae or and all it contains, which is virtually only a reenact- 

Greene he present law, that will be satisfactory and probably 

dress Meal item in the bill, and under the five-minute rule 

Y Member will have an opportunity to discuss the features 


oe merits of every line in the bill. In the three days I venture 
“ssertion that two days will be used in the discussion of | a long period of years the power then conferred on the Post- 
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matters absolutely foreign to the provisions of this bill and to 
an empty House. 

Mr. MOON. Does not the gentleman from Tennessee know 
that these speeches are going to be made anyhow on this bill or 
some other bill? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Not if we inaugurate the system of closing 
debate on these appropriation bills and getting down to business. 

Mr. MOON. That is just what I am making this motion for, 
to limit general debate and get down to business. You can not 
limit it too closely. As far as I am concerned, I do not care to 
discuss the bill except under the five-minute rule. So far as my 
colleagues on the committee are concerned, they have no desire 
to do so, but my friends over there want 8 or 10 hours, and | 
think they are entitled to it. They ought to have it; they are 
in the minority and they have the right to talk and we have 
the right to vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. I quite agree with the statement the chairman of 
the committee has made in his attempt to fix or limit the time 
for debate, but the question I want to ask the gentleman is, 
What objection can there be to holding night sessions for gen- 
eral debate? 

Mr. MOON. None whatever, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. COX. It looks as if some arrangement might be brought 
about so that general debate can be closed in three days and 
give everybody an opportunity to be heard on the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee that general debate be limited to 
10 hours on a side, one-half to be controlled by himself and 
the other half by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Samver 
W. Smirn)? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, out of deferencesto the request 
of my colleague, Mr. MAppDEN, of Illinois, I will not make my 
objection, but I hope Members will confine the discussion to the 
bill and finish it as speedily as possible. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thank the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER. The request is for 10 hours on a side. one 
half to be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee and the 
other half by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SAmMureL W. 
Smiru]. Is there objection? 

Mr. COPLEY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the gentieman from Michigan how much of that 
time we are going to have? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. One hour and a half. 

Mr. COPLEY. Then I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. The further understanding is that the Pro- 
gressives are to have 14 hours out of the 10 hours of the gen- 

| tleeman from Michigan. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
| gentleman from Tennessee, that the House resolve itself into 
; Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Hay in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11338) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
| ‘There was no objection. 
| Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, it perbaps would have been 
| 
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more satisfactory to the House if the chairman of the com- 
mittee had prepaved a speech, a careful statement in explana- 
tion of all of the items in this bill, but that weuld have taken 
an exceedingly great length of time to deliver, and I shall co..- 
tent myself, if the House will bear with me, with a rather im- 
promptu discussion of the features of this bill. In a measure 
| of this kind, where there are so many questions so different in 
| their nature to be presented to the House, I scarcely know 
where to begin, unless I do so with the inauguration of the 
postal system. We are told in the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, section 388, that a bill creating the Post Office 
Department at the seat of Government and providing for a 
Postmaster General .o preside cver that departmen<t, was 
passed May. 8, 1794, and by subsequent statutes running over 
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master General has been divided among turee assistants, and 
lately there has been added a Fourth Assistant. The Postmas- 
ter General and his four assistants .centrol this great business 
organization of the United States. hey have, under the stat- 
utes, the power not only to transmit the mail .of the United 
States but to see to its proper handling and delivery to the 
people. There are employed in the Government under the 
supervision and jurisdiction of the Postmaster General and 
his assistants 295469 officials, as shown by the letter of the 
chief clerk, as follows: 
Post Orricr DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE CHrer CoERK, 
Washington, January 15, 191}. 
Jomn A, Moon, 
Chairman Commitice on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives. 


My Drarn JupGr Moon: In aecor@anee with your telephonic request. 
I am giving you herewith the number of employees, by classes, in ‘the 
Postal Service on December 31, 1913: 
Postmasters : 


Hon, 








First class 486 
WONG nie. he ik a hc eee 1,978 
Third ec 6, 006 
ci 0.1. atenencniisntimiamattiitianiiineiamemaas neath 49, 414 
———_ 67, 884 
Clerks in post offices, including assistant postmasfers : H 
Clerks, first and second class offices.__....__._ 37,930 
Assistant pestmtas ttt. 00 —amepeere meen 2,427 
Clerks in charge contract stations..._--_._._.-...._ 4, 905 
eo ES ie he ae eee ee 10, 860 
Clerks, fourth class... .-—..__..-_—...-...... 62,1000 
————— 118, 062 
Watechmcn, messengers, laborers, .cic_..._._.._._....---—-...---- oe 
City "tnt Ger ees i ett lennienenp ennai 81, 746 
Railway Mail ‘Service: 
a raat lien 139 
ca A i a ai elt att tate lmiaelial 18, 860 
etiretene hn i ee nde intent 8, 043 
_— , 04 
ee 4,792 
REE I a Pee 285 
Star-route contractors, Alaska... ~~... .. 20 
Pieams lak -eWROOC WOR ak iki elk edt sh ec = 249 
Sea vost ClCPME.... <.—.— x <cpiineane tennant 2 
Hural letter eamrierts.....~<.-caessterdne ten adage 2,961 
Sitar-seebe auibencere. ak ee cannes 12, 201 
Mail-equipment shops, Washington, D. C-—---~--.------ ts 166 
Post-olfice inspectors, 390; clerks, 80, at division headquarters— 470 
Wee. 526 Sa ee ee 


Yours, very truly, 

M. 0. CHANCE, 
Chief Clerk. 

Practically all of the railroads, the steamboat lines, the ocean 
lines, the electric car lines of the United States, constituting 
many millions of miles in length, are engaged in postal service 
by this great department. The Government of the United 
States not only delivers its mail to its citizens and provides for 
obtaining it through post offices, but it has conventions with 
31 other countries of the world, in which countries eur mail is 
delivered and under which conventions the mail from those 
countries is delivered to the people of the United States. ‘So it 
will be readily seen that this department in its ramifications 
reaches out te the four quarters of the earth, with a great 
army of men to administer its functions. 

Under such conditions a rigid economy in administration is 
almost impossible. The method of administration is sim- 
plified by a division of the work between the various «divi- 
sions of the department, and the classifications of the mails 
in the first, second, third, and fourth class matter—first-class 
matter being written matter, such as letters and postal cards; 
second-class matter being newspapers; third-class matter be- 
ing magazines and books; and fourth-class matter general 
merchandise. The statute fixes the rate of postage upon all 
these different classes of matter, and it is from that source 
thet the Government of the United States derives its revenue. 
The power of this great department has been gradually develop- 
ing through a period of 117 years, and yet to-day it is by no 
means entirely developed, nor has the end come, nor is it yet 
in sight, in respect to the vast number of the great army of 
men that shall yet be required to give a full and efficient 
service to the people of the United States in this department. 

The provision of ‘the Constitution, Article I, section 8, that 
conferred upon Congress the right to establish post offices and 
post reads, was one of the exclusive powers that was granted 
by the Constitution to the Federal Government. No other sov- 
ereignty, no State, nor private individual or corporation can 
exercise the functions of this department against ‘the will of 
Congress. The Post Office Department is a constitutional mo- 
nopoly, expressly so made in ‘the interest of the people. By 
construction the language to establish post offices and post roads 
has been widely extended and is not yet fully interpreted by the 
courts. What have you the right wnder that provision ‘to do 


aside from the carrying and the disposition of the mail? You 
have the power to impress the service of corporations engaged 
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in the carrying business and compel them to carry the maj 
of the United States at just such figures as the Congress may 
decree, provided that the compensation is not confiscatory jy 
its character. You have not yet exercised that power, but it is 
a power that soon must be. You have the power ty 
expend your Treasury, if you see fit, under this section in the 
establishment and building of post reads in the United States 
for the purpose of carrying the mails, because the power that 
enables Congress to establish post offices and post roads neces. 
sarily and impliedly carries with it the power to construct ang 
maintain, and, furthermore, it carries with it the power to 
eontrel the transmission of other methods of communicating 
intelligence. The right of Congress under the Constitution and 
the law to take over the telephone and telegraph companies of 
the United States as necessary auxiliaries and adjuncts of tho 
Post Oflice Department, I take it, is not mow questioned. Yet 
that great power has not been exercised and it may not pe 
exercised for some years, but it is a.coming power; it is an ay. 
thority that Congress will ultimately assume unto itself. and 
while it may cost the enormous sum of $900,000,000, and’ may 
bring into the service hundreds of thousands of men, yet the 
power exists under the Constitution and the right of Congress 
to invoke this dormant power is not questioned. It abides only 
the exercise of your legislative discretion. 

Mr. Chairman, the growth of this department of the Goy- 
ernment has been phenomenal. It has kept steady pace, steady 
advance with the increase in population, business, and indus. 
trial pursuits of a great people. Not more than 4,000,000 of 
people inhabited the United States when the first Post Office 
appropriation bill was passed. It carried, as I now recollect— 
the figures are not now before me—the sum of $17,000, and 
there were bitter contests against it as a useless expenditure, 
as a want of economy in administration, as an unnecessiry 
burden, an improper appropriation of the taxes of the people; 
yet as the population grew, as the business interests of the 
country increased you find this bill at the end of a century 
carrying about ninety-two millions of money, with a deficit of 
about $17;000,000. To-day I present to-you .a bill that carries 
in excess of three hundred and five million dollars, and give to 
you the information that there is no lenger a deficit in the 
postal department of the United States but a surplus of 
$3,800,000 to the credit of the Government, [Applause.} I 
confidently predict again, as heretofore, that two decades will 
not pass under a proper administration of this department with- 
out .an expenditure of more than five hundred millions of money, 
bringing a surplus of $50,000,000 to the National Treasury. 
[Applause.] And all this time the department has lengthened 
its cords and strengthened its stakes until it has reached out 
to the four quarters of the globe. We have carried rural 
delivery——— 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I have been re 
quested to ask ‘the chairman of the committee if he would net 
be willing to step down in front? 

Mr. MOON. No; I would rather speak from this point. 
Mr. Chairman, as I remarked a moment ago, the Government 
of the United States has pressed its mail facilities everywhere. 
To-day the rural population of almost the whole United Siates 
have the mails carried te their doors. It is only 16 years a0 
when I first went upon this committee, that, after a hard strug 
gle, we increased the appropriation for this service frow 
$350,000 to $750,000; yet to-day $49,000,000 of money are ¢ 
pended in giving the benefit of free delivery to the rural popu 
lation of the United States. All of your great cities have de- 
liveries of mail of from two to six and seven times a (ay. 
There are yet, however, in the United States 20,000,000 citizens 
who do not haye the same ¢“icient mail service that the peop!¢ 
in the rural districts and cities have. I speak of that vast 
population living in the villages and small towns of the United 
States. This bill carries.a provision for the further experiment 
in village delivery for the purpose of ultimately bringing. 
the act of this Congress, a complete and efficient service of - 
livery of the mails everywhere and to every person in Ue 
United States to whom it is practical to deliver the mails. 

Mr. Chairman, this pill, as I we me. a — 
aggregate of $305,247,767. It v as ‘follows, : 
divisions you will see from the report which I will have 
in the Eixconp at this goin : Roads, in presenting the 

The Committee on the Post and Lag the Post Office Depart 
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tions * fiseal nding June 30, 1914, were 
$28 GATT The estimates Of the Bost Office Department for the 
year ending ‘June 30, 1915, are $306,903,117, Tee commsttice aoe 
Fee een cnget inthe dapmrtreent are, em Dar, 
usual service and in part to the expenses incidental to the patos 
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ully the use of the money heretofore anguonstetes and the reve- 
ome . = be expected and expended for the comin year. 
aw The following tables show the nae or ote the estimates 
of che department for 1915, and the committee recommendations for 
1915 in the office of the Postmaster General and the First, Second, 


Third, and Fourth Assistants, and in them may be found the’ separate 
tem sof appropriation under the jurisdiction of each ef these offices, 
— the total of all appropriations, estimates, amd recommendations. 
it s not Ge emed necessary to discuss here the new legislation asked for 

7 _ as it will be fully presented and discussed in the House if 


















































Om aking it in order fs adopted. 
Post Office appropriation bill, 1915. 
Committee. 
Aqgscpeter Estimates Trecom- 
1914. for 1915. mends for 
1915. 
POSTMASTER GENERAL. | 

Pont itable het, snscantetnansanenon $34, 400 $34, 400 $32,000 

(jas, clectric POWEP, CLC... nccceccccccecccecs+ 5, 000 5,000 4, 500 

Post- nspectors: 

" Sglesles <4. <cseeweat 704, 450 | 779, 500 779, 500 
Oar Giant... ate 261, 409 261, 400 261, 400 
Clerks at headquarters 99, 060 134, 060 134, 009 
Traveling @XPCNS@S... 0... ccccscceecee wesw 41, 400 48, 750 43, 750 
Li y hire. 2 oc Reddcower cwccec ows 45, 000 45, 000 45, 000 
Vioce sneous ¢xpenses. Soececedsecececeoces 7,509 7,509 7,509 
Payment of rewaTdS.....c.scccsscscssese ¥5, 000 92, 350 = 25, 009 

raveling €: DONSCS.. .0de cgevecsouce mowecscccs 1,000 1,000 
Uta) . ...cneapepeeeennnan i pooeaieaianene 1,214, 150 | 1,348,900 iam | 1, 333,650 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Compensation to postmasters...........-+0-. 30, 259,000 | 30,750,000 | 30,750,000 

Com ion, assistant postamasters......... 3.075, 000 3, 200, 000 3, 200, 000 

Compensation to clerks and emrployees....... +40; 870, 000 44,470,000 } 44,470,000 

Compensation, printers and: meehanics....... 44, 600 44, 600 44, 600 

Compensation, watchmen, messengers, etc . 1, 120, 000 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 

Compensation, clerks in charge eontract sta-— 

ee a on eee ne enews see naee nse , 010, 000 1, 100,000 1,100, 008 

Compensation to substitutes, first and second 

Gags OMIM... ...<cocnattntineasns rdseceant foe 450, 000 450, 000 
; 2,000,000} 1,750, 000 

ms 675, 000 675, 000 

1a ditions at post oft nid nenes-a 90, 000 90, 000 
\llowances third-class offioes. ............... 1,725, ¥, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 

Rent, light, and fuel, first, second, and third 

33 offic 5, 200, 000 5, 200,000 
ous = 350, 000 350,000 
hase, repair, ete., labor-saving devices. . . 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
is to employees for inventions......... BGG Osi i. weds. kik... 

Pay of letter CASTi€#S.. -ascacceres<unddecusie ee 35,360,000 | 37,700,000 | 37,700,000 

Substitutes for letter carriers. .............- 2, 285, 000 2,975, 000 2,975, 000 

Substitutes and auxiliary carriers............ 75, 000 100, 000 100, 000 

Horse-hire allowamc®. .... s+. c.-e+ccescccsess 1, 530, 000 2, 300, 000 2, 000, 000 

Car-fare and bie) y le allowance 475, 000 525, 000 525, 000 

Street car collection servie®......... <0... 10, 000 10,009 10,009 

Detr it River pos tal service 6, 500 6, 500 6, 500 

Incide inen nses, City Delivery Service... 50,000 108, 000 100, 000 

Emergency car fare, species aasveny messen- 

: 3, 000 13, 000 

Fees to 000 2, 000, 000 

Vili 200, 000 

Travel 1, 009 


SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER. GENERAL. 








Inlen | transportation by star routesin Alask 450, 000 295, 000 304, 000 
Steanboat transport: GOIN is « Sdn nthe thee r} 1,049, 400 
» er 2, 000; 000 

966, 800 

2, 600, 000 

55, 188, 000 

Vole tor expressage anaes 510, 000 
Rai post office car service......:......... 5, 412, 000 
Railway Mail Service..........22cccote nse 28, 501, 140 
‘Tavel allowance, railway mailelerks.. 1, 534, 500 
Semporary Clerk hire. ..0..s.s00«a»-aes dita 67, 500 
Su tes for clerks om vacation. ........... 143, 900 
= », Beco cccccccc cheb bunds banedeceseeess 134, 500 
Actual and nee c ecessary expemses............... 55, 200 
sent, light, fuel, ete., division headquarters. . 490, 000 
rer diem allowance, assistant superintendents 3, 607 
Mn by ‘electrie and cable cars. . 784, 000 

ntal veroplane gS ee ee ee 6 eee 

tion f CBORD TI . wen teecnetetiniennedl 008, 000 
rintendent foreign mails....... 2,500 

reign countries. .............25 681, 800 

tes int rnationat Postal Uniom........]............) 5,000 )............ 

SVC GEDONSGE, . . ..0p deandeciniadileiiieshtnenall 1, 000 


hes cee 
eee eee ee 


THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
Wares 





Mamita . DoStage SEMI on ow occe 810, 000 
oa tamped envelopes.............. 1, 650, 000 
“OF agents and bepesmeeeds distribute 
Wenufhetnre see ee 20, 500 
Ship, steamboat 385, 000 
Pasenies St, 110, 000 
Tee tim 15, 000 
TTT DEDSES..... . 13 naneaeeea eens 1,000 1, 000 


pea mount by items, $42 $32,100. tmaster enteral. 
‘art of item transferred to aftles of Fourtly Assistant Pos . 


‘Correct amount 
* 965,000 of this item g legislative act, Oct. 22, 1913, 
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Post Office apprepriation bill, 915—Continued. 








| Committee 












Appropria-| pin: ine | enone 
—_ | 1915. 
5 
Postal Savings Syste | 
Blank book i——4 el Bas a eS $100, 000 | $100, 000 | $100, 000 
Miscellaneons items...................... 5,000 |... 
Travel and miscellaneous expenses... .... 500 | 500 | 
I Oe th i a al 3,095,550 | 3,107, 250 191, 750 
FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. i 
' 
ek $105, 000 $125 00 | $12 » 
Official and registry envelopes................ 85, 000 » OO 1, 090 
Blanks, blank books, etc., money order... ..- 165, 000 180, 000 180, 009 
Blanks, blank books, and printed matter 
registry . ‘ : aes 0 7.500 
A gene v, insne etion m: um ufa cture of envel lopes Ss. 5, 520 y| 20 
Supplieseity-delivery service................ 130,000 150, 000 | 150, 000 
Postmarking,etc.,stamps..................- 45, 000 40, 000 | 40, 000 
Letter balances, ete 115, 000 108. 000 | 109. 900 
I i 15, 000 00 15, 000 
Wrapping t and tying devices........... 225, 000 208, 900 200, 008 
NE STE ae 70, 000 75, 000 75, 000 
Nevo ,exehange typewriters,etc.......... 80, 000 120, 000 | 120, 000 
Supplies, ‘rural servi Midsencs teens «anette 50, 000 45,000 | 15, 000 
Shipment ofsupplies.......................-. 135, 000 145, 000 | 145,000 
BE I, GI ii iss <n. 6nd ehiteinbiee «bce 10, 600 12, 000 12,000 
Post-route maps, prints, ete., division of sup- | 
a 6 BRS Bs ERT La Li eats a Bas ih 26, 000 0, 900 | 09 
Mloceltansous items, first and second class i 
I 88 6 tii ie oad Bi ehhh 5 tied ceed Leds Acid dled « < 100, 600 100, 009 
Rental and purchase, canceling machines. 300, 600 300,000 | 00, 000 
ee neeon 356, 500 463, 000 | 63, 000 
Labor, mail bag repair ES ETRE 108, 300 108,300 | 108, 300 
Rent, light, and fuel, Chicago *............... Aah «pital ds-lb<4éhincdaned 
Mail locks and keys ee ee we 15, 000 | 15, 000 15,000 
Labor, mail lock repair shop, Washington ?_. 38, 000 40, 100 40, 100 
Star route sarview.. . 2. on cc eew eee cece ec ceee 7, 105, 000 8, 675, 000 8, 675, 008 
Carriers, rural services .. .....0<...2...s0«0+--- 47, 500, 000 48, 650, 000 tS, 650, 000 
I Save ddsdantdacecdenatecvesacd 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Total... ....-.cccccocccensecestccecece sf 50;604,230 | 59,682,420 | 59. 682, 420 
IN CN ss ss 1983; 444, 171 | 306,953, 117 | 305, 217,767 


i 
1 Transferred from legislative appropriation bill. 
* Transferred from: Otlice of First Assistant Postmaster General 
* Transferred from © ffice of Second Assistant Postmaster General 


The subject matter of the jurisdiction of the varieus de- 
partments—under the Postmaster General’s office proper we pro- 
vide $1,333,650 to look after the affairs of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s office immediately under his supervision. For the First 
Assistant, who has control of postmasters and provisions for 
their compensation, clerks, contracts, and matters of that sort 
affecting the postal system, we have provided by items aggre- 
gating $136,710,100. For services under the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, which covers the transportation service of 
the United States and foreign mails, $104,429,847. In the Third 
Assistant’s office we have provided for sie service of that bhrean 
$3,091,750, and in the Fourth Assistant’s office the sum of 
$59,682,420. By a scrutiny of the report you will find under 
each one of these subdivisions the specific items of appropria- 
tion contained in the bill and the amount that the committee 
has seen fit to recommend for the consideration of this House. 
After a most careful hearing covering 2 number of days the 
committee were not able to lower the estimates of the depart 
ment, so closely had they been scanned, more than a million 
and a half of money in round numbers. The last Post Office 
appropriation bill carried the sum of $22,000,000 less than this 
bill. The House will very naturally ask the question, Why such 
an increase in this measure? The answer is that under the 
classification law and under the parce!-post provision there were 
largely increased fixed and permanent charges for this service 
against the Government. The normal increase from year to 
year in the appropriation bill is about 8 per cent. Add the 
8 per cent to the additional fixed charges and you wil! find that 
the Increase now provided for in this bill is only normal and 
necessary to meet the — wants of the service 

Speaking in a desultory way about this bill, I want to invite 
your attention, not, of course, “to all of these items and the rea- 
sons for the increase or decrease of a particular 
that you can find as to every single item in the hearings on 
the bill—but to other matters, certain innovations which have 
been engrafted upon the postal system of late years, for the 
reason that it may be well for us to discuss them. We ought 
to know just what the Government is paying, not only for the 
ordinary normal service, but also as the result of the new ven- 
tures in legislation undertaken on the part of the Congress. 

We adopted as an adjunct to the postal department of the 
Government a postal savings bank. That institution is intended 
to gather in the money of that class of people who were unwill- 
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ing to trust their funds on deposit with the National and State 


banks of the United States. It was supposed that there was a 
vast amount of money in hiding that would come into the post 
officers which were the depositaries of the United States Gov- 
ernment, established under this law, and that would there be 
deposited. The provision was that the Government should pay 
the depositors 2 per cent and loan the money at 23 per cent to 
the banks. 

About $33,000,000 found its way in the past year to the na- 
tional postal banks. The administration of that bureau, which 
was independent for a while, but is now covered by Executive 
order under the control of the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, was conducted at a loss to the Government up to date 
of about $1,000,000. The friends of that institution are of the 
opinion that if the limit fixed for a deposit under the act which 
created the postal savings banks were removed and the deposits 
to any amount were placed in that system of banks and the 
interest on the basis of a thousand dollars placed to the credit 
of each depositor, this loss would not only be made good to the 
Government, but this postal saving system would be a source 
of revenue to the Government. How wisely they prophesy I 
know not, but this committee, in order to give every possible 
advantage to the Government and to make effectual the postal 
saving system, if possible, has provided a section in this bill, in 
order that it might go through with the certainty of the general 
appropriations, exactly like that which was passed by the House 
some days ago, removing the deposit limit. We hope to get 
relief for the Government through this method, and I may say 
that in view of the various communications submitted to the 
department as to the desire of the people to deposit large sums 
of money which they could not deposit under the limitations 
originally fixed, that result may possibly be obtained. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I did not understand my colleague 
in what he says about the limitation of the payment of interest. 

Mr. MOON. Limitation of interest on a thousand dollars 
deposited. 

Mr. SIMS. What is the object of that? 

Mr. MOON. To save money. 

Mr. SIMS. Wil! it not prevent the deposits? 

Mr. MOON. No; it seems not, from the insistence of the 
department. But that, I may say, is a matter for the future 
to determine. We can not foresee what the result will be. 

Mr. SIMS. I did not catch the explanation of the gentleman 
as at first made. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, by the act of 1912 there was es- 
tablished in the United States a system of transportation of 
merchandise known as the parcel-post-law. There is no sepa- 
rate and distinct bureau in the department known as the 
parcel-post bureau. The power conferred by that act is dis- 
tributed, in accordance with its provisions, among the officials 
charged with the performance of the duties of that department. 
I have heard a good deal said about the paternity of the parcel- 
post law. Mr. Chairman, the parcel post was in full operation 
many years in European countries before the United States 
undertook its establishment. Hundreds of proposed laws have 
been offered on the floor of this House during previous sessions 
to establish a parcel post. The Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads incorporated a section covering that question 
in the bill, I believe, of 1912 for the service of the fiscal year 
1913. Upon the floor of this House, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the temper of this body, it was my pleasure, by direc- 
tion of the committee, to move a substitute to that provision. 
It passed the House and went to the Senate, and there its pro- 
visions were radically changed and the zone system was added. 
The bill then went to conference, and the conferees not being 
able to agree, after consulting with various Members of the 
House about the provisions of the bill, the enactment was left 
to the chairmen of the two committees. Senator Bourne and 
myself drew the bill that is now the statute. It was approved 
by the committee and approved by the House. Not so much of 
the House substitute which I offered here is in the bill as are 
the provisions of the Senate. Indeed, there were other provi- 
sions placed in it, suggested by Members, that are a part of 
the bill. If there is anybody, in my judgment, who is entitled 
more than anybody else, in connection with that bill, to the 
credit of its paternity, it is the former Senator from Oregon, 
Mr. Bourne. But, as a matter of fact, whenever asked as to 
the paternity of the parcel-post law, just answer simply that it 
is nullius filius. 

Mr. Chairman, the parcel-post act is now in practical oper- 
ation. It has resulted in bringing a vast amount of revenue to 
the Government. The Post Office Department estimates for 
the fiscal year 600,000,000 packages, with an average of 10 
cents a package, or a revenue of $60,000,000 from that system. 

On the first of the year the limit was raised from 20 to 50 
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pounds. Wide discretionary power was given to the Postmaster 
General to change rates, zones, and limits of weight. He ad- 
vises us that he proposes te extend the parcel post so as to 
carry 100 pounds by the ist of July, 1914. 

Mr. SIMS. Without reference to zones? 

Mr. MOON. In certain zones, and in certain other zones 
50 pounds, 

Thus you observe the incomplete operation of this lav. It 
is believed by those who have had an interest in it that this 
system will eventually be a source of very great profit to the 
people of the United States. I recollect with pleasure the very 
intelligent discussion of this question on the floor of this House 
by my friend, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lewis}. And 
by the way, he is entitled to much credit for suggestions as 
to the formation of this law. I trust, nay, I may say, I believe 
that in view of the facts that have developed, this system of 
the transportation of heavy packages as well as light ones 
through the mails will be a source of immense profit and bene. 
fit to the people of the United States. [Applause.] 

There is another question that is intensely vital to the wel. 
fare of this people, a question the consideration of which by 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads awaits only 
the incoming report. That is the matter of the computation 
of pay, the method of pay to railroads and transportation com. 
panies of the United States for the handling of the mails. The 
railroads insist to-day that they are not sufficiently compen. 
sated for this service. The department tells us that the com. 
pensation of the railroads is too great. Of course, no honest 
man wants the railroad companies to carry the mails of the 
United States for less money than it costs them to carry those 
mails. No man would be unwilling that they should have » 
fair remuneration. Yet the method by which this compensation 
is determined is so unsatisfactory, so incomplete, so unbusiness- 
like that you can not come within $15,000,000 of determining 
what the legitimate pay should be for the inland transportation 
of the mails. 

You can know, of course, what you do pay. You know what 
they carry. You know what you receive by way of compensa- 
tion in postage, but under the present methods you can not 
estimate sufficiently close to determine what would be the legiti- 
mate compensation, as I say, within $15,000,000 or $20,000,000. 

By the way, I had better remark here that the United States 
is divided into four divisions for the purpose of weighing the 
ails and ascertaining the compensation due to inland carriers 
for the transportation of the mails. There is a quadrennial 
weighing. For instance, the mails are weighed in New England 
this year, That weight will form the basis of compensation by 
the ton-mile for four years. The mails in the western, north- 
ern, and southern sections are weighed, each once in four years, 
and the system of compensation there is the same. It is only 
every four years that you get at the weights, and it has been 
charged—I know not how truly—that during the weighing 
period the mails in one section are diverted and carried around 
through that section in order that the weight of the mails may 
be heavy in that section, in order that the same mail may be 
weighed many times and form the basis for computation of pay. 
Whether this is true or not, I can not say. I would imagine, 
however, that no great amount of fraud of this sort would be 
practiced. Yet, let it be ever so honest, the conditions of this 
country, its transportation, its business, its industries, vary s0 
much in a period of four years that if you base the pay upon 
the first of the four years the compensation for the next three 
years must be altogether a matter of speculation, because the 
increase may be double what it was, or it may be less than ole- 
half of what it was, or it may be normal, The commission 
which is soon to report will bring before the committee a plan 
by which it is hoped to obtain more satisfactory results. 

Another thing in this connection: For the purpose of encour: 
aging the dissemination of knowledge and information, for the 
purpose of keeping the American people in touch with the Gov- 
ernment and its institutions, the Government of the United 
States has practically subsidized the newspapers and 10 gazines 
of the United States. They are carried at the rate of 1 cent ~ 
pound. The best estimates of the best statisticians are that the 
Government is losing from 5 to 53 cents per pound on e pe 
pound of mail so carried in the United States. What are ™ 
to do in that condition? You can not fail to recognize the pt = 
ciple that knowledge must come through the press to the pet” 
as cheaply as possible. Yet, on the other hand, you must — 
the fact that your Government ought not to subscribe toa 
sidy to that extent. literature 


You must know that a t part of the alleged 


grea sub- 
passing through the mails is but advertising matter of no - 
stantial benefit to the adults or the youth ° 
believe in upholding and sustaining the press © 


of this land. 
the Unit 
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States as the instrumentality through which the liberties and 
rights of the people are primarily preserved. But the Govern- 
ment ought net to pay so much. Perhaps your county paver, 
vour ordinary daily papers, weighing less than a pound, might 
be continued at the present rates. I should oppose, I ‘think, an 
increase of the rates as to them. But how about it when you 
are confronted with the great papers weighing more than a 
pound, running Up to four pounds, five-sixths of which are paid 
dvertisements? How is it when the great magazines of the 
courtry are loaded monthly in great cities upon trains com- 
nosed of 14 cars carrying them at 1 cent a pound, giving it to 


the people at-n loss upon each pound of 4 or 5 or 6 cents? Is it 
right to the Government that this shall be done in the interest 
of the magazines when the proof before the Postal Commission 
shows the enormous sums they obtain for advertisements? One 
macgozine in the United States obtains the sum of $5,000 for 
1m: of its pages of advertisements, 2nd yet it is permitted 
to sond six or eight carloads monthly cut to the people at an 
enormous expense to the National Government upon the theory 
that it is the duty of the Government to foster and encourage 
education and the dissemination of knowledge. 


SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MOON. Certainly. 
Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman say that they get $5,000 for 
nage of advertisements? 


“ Mr. MOON. Five thousand dollars for some pages. 

Mr. SIMS. And the magazine is loaded up with a large 
number of pages of advertisements? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. Mr. Chairman, the Hughes Commission 
has made a report recommending the doubling of these rates 
and the congressional commission will report in a short time 
on the same subject. I want to advise the House that this 
committee proposes to take up that question and deal with it 


in the light of justice and on the facts. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman just stated that as a result 
of this loss of something like 5 cents a pound in the movement 
and transportation of magazines a subsidy was created. I 
\ ike to ask the gentleman if the benefits of ‘this subsidy 
co to the railroads or ‘te the publishers of the newspapers and 
nik nines ¢ 

MOON. The gentleman must not understand me too 
ally when I use the word “subsidy.” A subsidy means 
a gratuity. The policy of the Government was not to sub- 
sidize the railroad Imes, but it gives a practical subsidy or 
benefit to the people, as they thought that the rate tended to 
enable the publishers to give the people the magazines at a 
lower rete than they got otherwise. It is a benefit to the 
the point is that we are giving too much in the 
interest of the dissemination of knowledge when we are not 
ge knowledge, but mere advertisement. 

BRYAN. That is the very point I want to impress in 


pu shers, 


rel 1 to this subsidy, and the way to cure the trouble would 
he wer the rate paid the railroads for transportation rather 
thin to raise the rates on the magazines. It does not cost any 


ore to carry 
coal. 
‘ir. MOON. That may be true; -but the question in my 
t is, What shall be done as to beth of these questions? 
“ive ho hesitaney in saying that the rate upon the magazines 
oug ) be raised in aecerdanee with the report of the Hughes 
ission, |Applause.] I have no hcsitation i-. saying that 
wolbably the shert-line railroads in the United States are re- 
ceiving scarcety a just compensation for the service they ren- 
ver, while the great trunk lines of the country sre receiving 


a trainload of magazines than it does a train- 


Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MOON. I will yield to my colleague. 
Mr. SIMS. Is it net a fact that newspapers, second-class 


hia ‘ier that does not go beyond the county, have the use 
0. iils absolutely free? 

Mr MOON. Yes; that is a provision o/ the statu.» 

“to MCNELLAR. Will the gentleman yield? 


M JON, Yes. 
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zines in the post office within the time required for delivery, 
they have sent them in great carload lots by fast freight. It is 
true that the dates of publication and distance in some cases 
has prevented this being done, and they have to be carried by 
the mails. Yet by the adoption of that policy the Government 
has saved annually a million and a half dollars on magazines. 
There is a provision in the bill to sustain the blue-tag system. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I will. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Does the gentleman know of any 
fundamental objection to utilizing the fast-freight service of 
the country for the carriage of parcels with rates very much 
lower than could be allowed on passenger trains? 

Mr. MOON. No; I do not. I think it is an entirely prac- 
ticable question. 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection let me suggest to the House 
that there is an intense effort being made in the United States 
by the commercial interests to reduce the postage on first-class 
matter from 2 cents to 1 cent per ounce. There are to-day 
lying in the office of the Committee on the Post Office and Pos 
Roads petitions requesting that change that bear the names of 
more than 3,000,000 people. The President of the United States 
has desired that this be done consistent with our revenues. I 
take it that we all would be glad to reduce the postage from 2 
cents to 1 cent; yet when you come to think about it, it seems 
that 2 cents were little enough to ask for carrying a letter 
across the continent. That reduction can not be brought about 
to-day, and it can not be brought about to-morrow. 

It can not be brought about at all until there has been a 
proper adjustment of the railway mail pay, until there has 
been a proper rate fixed on second-class matter, until there has 
been a practical consolidation of third and fourth class matter, 
and we see furthor operations of the great parcel-post system, 
which now bids fair to help us out of our troubles. They say 
“ Why do you not give us a 1-cent rate—does not first-dass m 
ter yield over $60,000,000 profit to the Treasury of the ™ wl 
States? If that be so, why do you force us to pay the 2 
rate on first-class matter in order that you may make u 
deficit in revenue arising from second and third ciass m: 
and heretofore from fourth-class matter?’ That is appare 
a sound argument; and yet, when you come to think al 
it is totally illogical. The fact thet there are four cla 
mail matter and that part of those classes do not bri 
profit and that one dees does not affect the question 
"he Pest Office Department is a wnit. It is just as th 
farmer has four fields corresponding to the four classes of 


ter. One field is a rich and fertile field and it brings ft} 
farmer a great revenue. The others are poor and do t ] 
but the three others that are nonpaying are entirely « 

and necessary to the transactions of the farm work and r ¢] 
accruing of the benefits that come from fhe first. So it ts in 
the Postal Service. You can not throw away the revenues from 
first-class matter because there is a big profit from that 

and none from the others If you go to 1-cent postage to 


under the conditions existing, you will not have a sur 
$3,800,000, but you will have a deficit of $33,000,000 in y l 
National Treasury. That question is out of the way, therefore 
This committee could not yield to it in the exercise of sound 
judgement. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has stated the 
profit derived from first-class matter as $60,000,000. What 
would be the loss on the other? : 

Mr. MOON. ‘The loss on the rural delivery matter is some 
$27,000,000, and it is suggested that the loss on the second © 
is about $63,000,000. 

Mr. AUSTIN. May I ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
question ? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. W Congress would increase the rate on se 
class matter with the surplus that is increasing all of th 
and which is bound to still further incrense under th era 


| tiens of the parcel post, will we not be able to give the p 


N\ELLAR, Has it been figured out what .2e Govern- | 


‘ir, MOON. Tt has been, in a measure. The Government of 


the ‘hited States adepted a policy as to the delivery of maga- 
a ‘ich we have designated as the blue-tag regulations. 
mre ie the department instead of sending the magazines 
etcush the ordinary ¢hannels of fast mail, inasmuch as they 
one publications, and inasmuch as the Government 


 berforms its contraet for delivery by placing the maga- 


in money each year by reason of this rate being | 


l-cent postave? 

Mr. MOON. I think that if we shal! increase the rate to a 
proper rate on second-class matter, and consolidate the third 
and fourth class matter under a compensatory rate, and prop- 
erly adjust the railway mai! pay, in : few years the surplus 
may be 'so great that we may be able to give a l-cent postage 
and leave it-at 1 cent. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Are not all the public build- 
ings used by the Pest Office Department maintained out of the 
Public Treasury and built eut of the money of the Public 
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Treasury and not from the postal fund? Is not all of the 
heating and lighting service paid for out of the Public Treasury? 

Mr. MOON. ‘The heating, janitor service, and lighting is 
provided for in the Post Office appropriation biil. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Not in public buildings? 

Mr. MOON. In post office buildings, and that is all that we 
are dealing with. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
tomhouse and post office together? 

Mr. MOON. 
the Treasury. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. If that came out of the re- 
ceipts from the sale of postage stamps and other receipts, there 
would be a large deficit? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly; necessarily so. If the Post Office 
Department had to construct all of the buildings of the United 
States, it could not do it out of its revenues, and that is not a 
part of its functions. 


But where there is a cus- 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. That has been paid for 
years out of the Treasury of the United States. 
Mr. MOON. It must be remembered also, on the other 


hand, that this department is the only self-sustaining one in | 


the Government. The Department of Justice, the Department 
of War, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture, and the Department of 
Commerce are all a dead incubus, so far as finances are con- 
cerned, to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I have been postmaster in 
my city, and I know there are customhouses located in many 
buildings where the post office is. 

Mr. MOON. The gentieman was postmaster in a building 
where the customhouse was provided for by the Treasury. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. And very largely they are 
fixed in that manner. 

Mr. MOON. There are very few of that class of buildings in 
the United States compared with the post offices. In order that 
the gentleman may understand the exact situation and see how 
negligible the proposition he may make is concerned, there are 
in the United States 486 first-class post offices. That is where, 
in many instances, you have a public building, but in many of 
them you have not. Of the second class we have 1,978; of the 
third class, 6,006; and of the fourth class there are 49,414; and 
this department provides for all of those except perhaps of 
about 350, which are in customhouses in the United States. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. In the original construc- 
tion are those constructed from the receipts from the Post 
Office Department or from receipts from the Treasury? 

Mr. MOON. They are constructed under the guidance of, or, 
rather, the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds pro- 
vides for them, and the buildings are authorized by the House 
and are constructed by the Supervising Architect out of the 
National Treasury. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
a very vast sum. 

Mr. MOON. But there are very few of them in comparison. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman should consider, too, that the 
post office carries mail for all the other executive departments. 

Mr. MOON. I was going to say that it would more than 
balance the cost of all your customhouses if the cost of the frank- 
ing privilege upon the Post Office Department was defrayed by 
the other departments. In other words, you strike a balance 
between the Post Office Department and the other departments 
of Government and a ¢redit of millions of money annually would 
come to the Post Office Department which it does not now get. 
So the suggestion that there would be no surplus under the 
condition suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
GREENE] avails nothing, in my judgment. 

There is one matter I was about to forget. This bill carries 
a provision by which, I believe it is, $200,000 is appropriated, 
with direction to the Postmaster General that he shall purchase 
all-steel railway post-office cars and provide for their carriage 
on the payment of wheelage or under such contract as he may 
deem advisable to make with the common carriers in the United 
States for the purpose of carrying the mail. It may be said 
that this is the first step toward Government ownership of a 
publie utility of this character. Well, why is it that the Gov- 
ernment should not use and own the instrumentalities by which 
the mails of the United States are carried? It owns its equip- 
ment, necessarily. It owns it post offices, necessarily. What 
objection can there be to the Government owning the vehicles 
by which the mails are carried if it shall transpire that it is to 
the benefit of the Government to own them? I do not believe 
in the Government of the United States engaging in general 
business. I do not believe in its encroachment upon the rights 


That is it exactly; that is 


of Stites or individuals anywhere, but if the Government has | the act, amen 





the plenary and exclusive power under the Constitution, a 
Federal power, it ought to be just as jealous in guarding it as 
we would the rights of the States or the individual. The Goy. 
ernment has the power to employ the instrumentalities it needs 
for the perfection of this system, the Post Office Departinent 
for carrying with the greatest facility and the greatest benefit 
its mails to the people of the United States, and if it wants 


| to own its cars and force the railroad companies to carry them 


| for reasonable compensation it has the right to do it under the 
Where there is a customhouse that comes from 


law, as IF have said before, unless the compensation demanded 
or granted should be confiscatory. An all-steel car wil! cost 
from $9,000 to $10,000. A car of wood will cost from $5.000 to 
$6,000, railway post-office cars. There are to-day in the service 
wooden cars that have been in service from 15 to 20 years: 
one or two of them were in the service 40, 41, 42, and 43 years 


| ago, if the reports here can be relied upon. If a car costs $6,000 


and the Government pays an annual rental of $5,000 on it, and 
the car lives 15 years, there is $75,000 for the use of a car that 


| the Government could have purchased in the first instance for 


$6,000, and the repairs upon it amount to 20 per cent, so it is 4 
dead loss of over $60,000 in a period of 15 years upon one of 
those cars, and a corresponding loss upon the all-steel car. 

If that condition be true with respect to the thousands of 
cars that the Government has, will it not be wise to provide a 
means by which this enormous expense may be lessened? 

It developed in the hearings when the question was raised as 
to the power of the Government to force an arrangement by 
statute, if it could not make arrangement by contract for the 
carrying of these cars, that the railroad companies, instead of 
charging wheelage, actually paid wheelage to the companies that 
furnished their freight cars and to the Pullman company. If it 


can do that for them, can not the carrying of the mail for the 


Government of the United States be arranged for on the syme 
basis if we shall continue to pay them the stipulated rate per 
pound for carrying the mails? Or if we decline to do that, do 
we not save the rate that is paid? 

Any way you compute the question affecting the railroad 
companies or the United States with respect to the railway post- 
office cars, they obtain the advantage over the people of this 
country to the extent of millions of dollars annually. 

We have provided for an experiment along that line. We 
have provided that the Postmaster General shall make a pur- 
chase of some cars and try out this question. Even if we 
should be mistaken in our view on that question, it is clear that 
if the Government does not furnish all, it should furnish at least 
a portion of these cars for the handling of its dead equipment in 
return between the great cities of New York and Chicago. 

‘There are other features in this bill that I ought to talk to 
you about, but there is only one that I will take up now. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him right there before he leaves that car question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. How many cars are necessary to carry the 
mails of the United States, approximately? 

Mr. MOON. Thirteen hundred full railway post-office cars 
are necessary, besides compartment cars. 

Mr. GOULDEN. It becomes an important matter in connec- 
tion with the question of saving expenses? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; it does, indeed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has exhausted one hour. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman, having contro! of the time, will 
yield himself some more. [Laughter.] 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to a question that from many 
viewpoints is a delicate proposition. It is not delicate to me. 
If it were, I would not discuss it here. But it is a proposition 
concerning which many of us are tender, because of plat- 
forms and political promises. I am going to discuss this ques 
tion in a partisan spirit for a moment or two and then | am 
going to discuss it as a matter of economy and commo! honesty 
and from the point of view of the fundamental princi) les - 
great Government, which I believe are in part subverted by — 
practice I shall refer to. I speak not of the mere chance which 
we seek to make in the matter, but,I speak of the general effect 
of the civil service. 

There is a provision in this bill whereby— 


Hereafter any assistant postmaster who may be required by law of 


ute a bone 


by authority or direction of the Postmaster General to exec cial 
to the Postmaster General to secure faithful performance Ma C-- 
duty may be appointed by said er General, whe Comeress @- 
such bond, without re a to the provisions of an act 0 P the United 
titled “An act to regulate and improve the civil service 0 4 : 


States,” approved January 16, 1 
rule or regulation made in pursuance thereof, and - 
eee ee we revoke yg x mr, 
master and a n successor jisere 
dments, rules, or regulations aforesaid. 


assistant post 
hout regard to 
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That is what T call a Democratic section of this bill. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] It is Democratic not in a 
partisan sense, but Democratic because it is right in view of the 
conditions that exist on this question. 

Now, let us examine it for a moment. Why should an assist- 
ant postmaster be placed under the civil service? He was not 
so placed until three years ago, when by Executive order he 
was given a life tenure in this most important office. First, 
under the law the assistant postmaster does not execute a bond 
to the postmaster, and yet he has a right to perform all the 
functions of a postmaster. He handles the postmaster’s money ; 
he makes the deposits; he makes the accounts; and yet he is 
imposed upon the postmaster without his will. He may be 
obnoxious to him in every sense of the word, and yet the Gov- 
ernment of the United States permits a man by an Executive 
order to perform the functions of the office of postmaster with- 
out being under bond to the postmaster. He may default to 
any amount, and the postmaster has no remedy. 

He as principal must answer, and if he can by any perad- 
venture be subrogated to the rights of the Government under 
the bond that is taken, it will be after a long litigation, a 
tedious contest, and permission by the Government. He is 
practically without protection. That order that placed them 
under the civil service, carrying with it the power that it did 
under the conditions then existing, was as much of a fraud 
upon the American people as was the order of President Taft, 
after his defeat for the Presidency, that placed 43,000 fourth- 
class postmasters under the civil service, when those post- 
masters had never had a civil-service examination. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Now, I want to confess that I do not believe in a civil service 
in any branch of this Government that carries with it the life 
tenure. It is in absolute derogation of every doctrine of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties as we understood those 
creat parties in the days of their power, supremacy, and honor 
in the protection of the rights of the American people. Look 
at that question a moment. What moral right has the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the exercise of a power that is 
executive and constitutional, I grant you, to lift up 43,000 
fourth-class postmasters and 2,500 assistant postmasters from 
a position of temporary service, subject to the will of the party, 
to an office for life? Does it not close the door of opportunity 
to the people for a generation? If indeed it were possible to 
have a civil-service examination that was fair and just, with 
the only purpose in view of obtaining efficiency, there might be 
some excuse for it. But let us digress for a moment and look 
at the practical operations of it. You know that it is a fraud 
to its very core as it has been practiced. There are, I believe, 
2,560 assistant postmasters in the United States. If they had 
been properly examined and placed under the civil service, 
would 98 per cent of them have been Republicans? No; it 
could not have been so. And yet that is the practical fact. 
If those 43,000 men in the fourth-class offices had been ex- 
amined, would 95 per cent of them have been Republicans? 
Gentlemen, you know how easily it is done. You know the 
idanner of examination. Take a few concrete cases and let us 
see whether the way that they examine is or is not fair. 

The examiners have been Republicans all along. I am speak- 
ing of it partially in a partisan sense now. What kind of 
questions do they put up? They take a man in a little village 
and examine Lim for the position of fourth-class postmaster. 
They do not ask him very much about the operation of the 
office or about the routes, or how long he has studied the time 
cards, the departure of trains, and all the practical things 
that are necessary, but they put up to him questions on history, 
on geography, and on mathematics. Here is one: Will you 
please name the Kings of Great Britain, the dates of their 
reigns, and the principal acts or events during their reigns? 
That is in history. Will you tell me the three greatest generals 
of the Revolutionary War? In mathematics now: Will yoa tell 
ine the difference between an acute and an obtuse angle? 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 


" Mr. Ot )OPER. The gentleman now is purporting to quote 
Fda ti in——. 
_ Mr. MOON. Oh, I am not purporting to quote verbatim. I 
im purporting to state some of the foolish propositions that 
have been asked. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman please tell when and 
where ‘hose questions were asked? 

Mr. MOON. For your sake and your party’s sake I had 
better not tell them. 
. Mr. COOPER. I think possibly for the gentleman’s own sake 
~ and better not attempt to tell where any such questions 
fre asked on an examination for fourth-class postmaster. 


Mr. MOON. I will tell you one right now, presented by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEForD]. 

Mr. COOPER. When were the qucstions asked that the 
gentleman has just been giving, and where were those ques- 
tions asked of applicants for a fourth-class postmastership? 

Mr. MOON. Some in the Volunteer State and some in others. 

Mr. COOPER. When? 

Mr. MOON. About two weeks ago. 

Mr. COOPER. By whom? 

Mr. MOON. By a Republican inspector. 

Mr. COOPER. One moment. Does the gentleman say—— 

Mr. MOON. I am not going into details now to tell the gen- 
tleman about all these matters; some of them are confidenti:|! 

Mr. COOPER. <= should think so. Does the gentleman say 
that a Republican inspector of post offices had any authority 
to examine a man on his application for a fourth-class post- 
mastership? 

Mr. MOON. Why, of course. Does not the gentleman know 
that where the post office pays less than $180 the inspector 
controls it? 

Mr. COOPER. Now, does the gentleman say that at Leigh- 
ton, in his State, those questions were asked? 

Mr. MOON. I wnderstand so. 

Mr. COOPER. Were they made of record? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know about that. Here was a case 
in another county: 

See to it if you can not have an impartial man sent here t» examine 
for fourth-class post offices and carriers in this county. The Repub- 
lican postmaster has an agreement, with a Democrat who has betrayed 
his party, and two Republicans to give them the three highest degrces, 
and give them to nobody else. 

I want to tell you that the order was made and that piece 
of villainy is not going to be accomplished. Now, what I am 
going to tell you I believe took place up in Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER. What place? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know; somewhere about wiere the 
gentleman lives, I think. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER. I do not believe it. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman must not get too serious. Now. 
the postmaster was asked to describe the difference between a 
parallelogram and a parallelopipedon; to describe the right 
angle to a rectangular triangle. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, to be serious with my friend from Wisconsin, 
while these may not have been the exact questions, they were 
along that line, just as reasonable and senseless. Judze 
SHACKLEFORD suggested to me that an applicant was required 
to show the direct course of a river, its bearings, immediately 
in front of the city of Paducah. 

1 refer to these matters to show you that the examinations 
are never just what they ought to be. They may not always 
be fraudulent, but they are not examinations for the purpose of 
attaining an efficiency record. They are examinations con- 
trolled by favoritism and prejudices. What is the result of the 
examination? How is it that all of these Republicans get into 
office and no Democrats? The examination is certified to the 
department; the three men, in the opinion of the examiners, 
that made the best grade are placed upon the eligible list. 
There may have been one Republican and two Democrats who 
passed, or it may have been the opposite; but the Congressman, 
if a Republican from that district, is called upon to say which 
one of the three shall have the office, and, of course, gives it to 
a member of his party. I do not, from a partisan standpoint. 
blame him. But if the examination is held for the purpose of 
efficiency in the public service, there would be no question about 
the fact that, if it had been honest and fair, the man who 
obtained the highest grade would obtain the office. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If my colleague will indulge me for calling 
his attention to something that he said, although I know he 
did not intend it, but he stated that President Taft's order car- 
rying the fourth-class offices into the civil service was issued 
after his defeat. The order was issued prior to his defeat. 

Mr. BARTLETT. On the 15th of October, 1912. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; the original order was issued by Mr. 
Roosevelt and was afterwards extended by Mr. Taft a few 
weeks before the November election. 

Mr. MOON. I am not offering the suggestion as a criticism 
of President Taft. I am glad the gentleman has made the cor- 
rection. The effect is the same. I have an exalted opinion of 
the patriotism and ability and faithfulness of ex-President 
Taft, and he is one of the last men in the world whose character 
I would detract from. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I. knew that my colleague would not inten- 
tionally misrepresent Mr. Taft or anyone else. 
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Mr. MOON. I accept the suggestion as true, but it does not 
affect the wisdom or the unwisdem of the policy of the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. With reference to the time of the issuance of 
the order and Mr. Taft’s defeat, everybody knew that Mr. Taft 
wis defeated way back in June. 

Mr. MOON. That may be true. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘The gentleman has spoken of- the fourth-class 
postmasters and the manner in which they have been ap- 
pointed. Is there anything in the bill that changes the law in 
that respect? . 

Mr. MOON. I am glad that the gentieman made the sugges- 
tion. I had about forgotten to speak in that connection. There 
is nothing in this bill that changes the law. Under the plenary 
power vested in the Executive by the civil-service law President 
Wilson can and has changed the ruling as to fourth-class post- 
masters subjecting them all to an examination. Now, if the 
President was right in believing that an examination should be 
had instead of rescinding the eorder—and my judgment is the 
order ought to have been rescinded—but if he was right in the 
modification of the order, should not the same rule apply to the 
a postmasters? Is there any reason in one case that 
there is not in the other? So if the Rules Committee does not 
give a rule for an amendment of the law we ask, the committee 
has performed its full duty in that respect in justice to the 
postmasters of the country. It ought to go far enough to en- 
force that rule that the President enforced as to the fourth- 
class postmasters. 


ssistant 


Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MOON. I will yield to my colleague. 
Mr. SIMS. I may be mistaken, but it occurred to me that 


I recollect of seeing in the papers soon after the present admin- 
istration came into power, that the administration advocated 
putting the postmasters, first, second, and third class, under the 
civil service. Now, if they had such purpose in mind, perhaps 
that may be governing the administration in not wanting the 
assistant postmasters taken out. 

Mr. MOON. I find in the public press a statement which, 
I presume, is authentic, but I have no means of knowing that 
it is. It is to this effect: 

President Wilson let it be known yesterday that he was opposed to 
return of the “spoils system” of post-office appointments, and would 
to 


‘ the Post Office appropriation bill now before the House uniess the 
r’’ in it exempting assistant postmasters from the classified serv- 
eliminated 

The President, it ts understood, 


a 

* ride 

he has decided to call a halt to what 

has been charged by civil-service advocates as a tendency in Congress 
to break down the merit system. 
HIS POSITION ON OTHER BILLS. 

He was confronted in the tariff, currency, and the urgent deficiency 
s with the civil-service problem, but in signing these measures took 
position that, his power of placing employees in the classified serv- 

ice had not been weakened, and that the merit system could be applied. 

rhe “rider” in the Post Office appropriation bill as reported to the 

Hlouse would give the Postmaster General the right to revoke the ap- 

pointment of any assistant postmaster “and appoint his successor at 

his discretion,” without regard to the civil-service act or its amend- 
ments, 

Postmaster General Burleson recently wrote Representative Moon, 
chairman of the Post Office Committee, stating his opposition to the 
proposal, but it was not withdrawn. The President is expected soon 
to inform House leaders of his views. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter there referred to was written by the 
Postmaster General. He discusses the civil-service question in 
his report, The President of the United States does not approve 
this section in this bill. The President stands for civil service 
in the United States. He stands for the merit system. The 
President is an honest, able, and conscientious man, and l 
believe that in Woodrow Wilson this country has one of the 
greatest Presidents that it ever had. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I believe that in Albert Burleson it has one of the 
ablest and most efficient Postmasters General it has ever had. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] But this committee is not 
here to bow to the will of the President or to the will of the 
Postmaster General upon a question upon which they differ. 
We perform our functions as legislators. If in our wisdom that 
law ought to be changed, no domination from the Postmaster 
General nor threat of veto from the President ought to swerve 
us from the course which we believe to be right. I do not 
know what this House thinks on the question. Personally it 
is really quite immaterial to me. I have long ceased to 
care personally as to the effect of yotes on legislation in this 
body. I recognize Congress as a unit that controls. Its integral 
parts may fall, but the unit will yet stand and dominate in 
legislation. Suppose the President of the United States does 
veto this bill if the Congress should pass this section, he but 


exercises the functions of an executive conferred 
the Constitution, and Congress can not complain of the exer. 
cise of that duty on the part of the President. It can only 
override it, if it will, by a two-thirds vote, and he ean hot 
complain if Congress does that, because that is the provision jy 
the Constitution to which he and you and I have sworn allo. 
giance. So the views of the President of the United States ang 
the Postmaster General, however much I respect them—ayq I 
do most profoundly respect them—certainly will not control me 
in my vote nor this committee in the presentation and the dis. 
cussion of a question of this sort, which I believe to be vita). | 
Let us look at it. I have spoken, as I have said, in a meas. 
ure, in a partisan sense upon this question. It is not in my 
nature to want to throw any man out of employment because 
he may differ with me in religion or polities. It is not my de. 
sire to lay the hand of oppression upon anybody anywhere, | 
have lived teo long not to know that men do differ ang that 
they have the right te differ and that they ought to respect ani 
protect each otber in their differences; but this is a fundg. 
mental question of government. I would not say, sir, that the 
merit system, as it is called, was wrong, nor have I any respect 
for those insinuations, such as are made in the minority report 
here, that we are seeking to inaugurate an era of the spoilsman 
again because we oppose the civil-service policy. What is 
spoilsman? Is he a plunderer, or, politically speaking, is he 
one who belongs to a victorious and triumphant party into 
whose hands the reins of government have been consigned }y 
a decree of a majority of the people, who demand the party of 
which he is a part shall have a voice in the administration 07 
that government which they have called into power? Whom 
did the American people elect? Was it President Wilson and 
his Cabinet alone? I think not. The election was an indorse- 
ment of the principles and policies of the Democratic Party. 
It meant that into power should come with the President thise 
means by which Democratic principles and policies should be 
sustained. It did not mean that the offices should be held by 
the party defeated at the polls, although that party had clothed 
with the sauctity of civil service all of the men, or 98 per cent 
of all of the men, in the service of the Government. It meant 
that the Democratic principles and policies should be executed 
by Democrats. What general, when he has captured a portion 
of the enemy, in the next great pitched battle would place be- 
fore his vanguard the sentinels chosen from the ranks of the 
enemy? How long would it be before treason would destroy the 
army and the purposes for which it had been organized? 
When you come to political questions, I believe that the 
Democratic Party is right; I believe that its principles and 
policies must triumph if human liberty shall be preserved upon 
this continent. I have naught to say against the patriotism 
of men who differ from me, but that view is the one which has 
fastened itself upon me as firmly as I know of my existence. 
If the power were mine, I would put none but Democrats on 


upon him by 


guard. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a moment? 


Mr. MOON. Not now. I desire to conclude. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, as I said 2 while ago, I have my 
partisan views on these things, and yet I would not want to 
deprive any man of office on account of that. But let us take 
another view of this question that is by no means partusal, 
one in which gentlemen who @iffer widely may find, possibly, 
common ground in view of their desire to support a comme 
government. Let us concede that the civil-service law is pro)- 
erly executed. That is why President Wilson so firmly stands 
by it. He believes in law and in the enforcement of law unt 
that law is repealed and proposes to enforce it conscientious’. 
The resvit is going to be the retention of thousands of Kepu- 
licans in office. And that is his matter, none of mine. It !s no 
a.matter about which I would suggest any criticism, but su)- 
pose, as I said, the examinations were correct, that the mer: 
system was really in force, that it had all the effect that w as 
expected of it. Then what comes of the life tenure 10 these 
offices? Men and women go into the service from 21 to 45 years 
of age. They spend their lives in that service. They ator 
by reason of continued occupation in a particular line, unfit for 
any other service. a 

Now, when they are old and decrepit, when they are beldins 
their places, tell me whether this merit system under tot the 
dition performs an efficient service to the Government 0! lue- 
United States? It is a service totally inefficient, totally Vi 
less, for which the people are paying. But what are you 6°” 


: there comes another ge? 
to do with them? ‘They hold on, and there comms Ut nevitably 
to a civil ped 


eration following in the same wake. 
driven, if you have any sense of moral justice, 
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sion list, so these people can be retired when they reach the age 
of inefficiency, that the Government may have efficient service 


in the employment of others. Are you going to extend the pen- 
sions to the civil list in the employment of the Government? 
Iie who has bared his bosom to the brunt of war for his coun- 
try’s sake, he who is aged and decrepit as a result of suffering 
and hardship following the banner of his country, is entitled to 
a pension, net only a pension, but a splendid remuneration for 
his service. [Applause.] But, sir, there is no moral ground 
upon whieh you can place or for one moment rest the claim 
for a civil pension. You have inaugurated a system which 
you call the merit system, and which you found to be an in- 
efficient system, so far as public service is concerned. And 
what have you to do? I believe it will be better to have fresh 
blood from the fields, named by commissions or Congressmen, 
than to have the continued dull flew of inefficient blood of 
long years of tenure in the offices of your country. What have 
you to do? I say, if you obey your common sense of justice, if 
‘ou adhere to the common precept of ordinary morality, you have 
to provide now for the retirement of thousands of inefficient men 
and women in the service of the United States; and while I do not 
believe in a civil pension, yet when certain conditions confront 
us we have got to set aside the views we may have upon general 
practice and apply that remedy that will give relief in the 
particular instance. You have got to retire them on pay in 
part—you should do it as soon as you can—from the public 
service, that vast army of inefficient men and women who have 
passed beyond the peried of life when they can be of any more 
value to the Government and never can be of much value to 
themselves. You must give to them a pension that will care 
for them for life, and while we oppose the policy, the condi- 
tions are such we are driven to this conclusion; but when you 
do it, amend your law so that the examinations will bring with 
more certainty efficient men into the public service. 

Do not give a life tenure; give a reasonable term of years, 
and when they have entered upon the service let it be known 
that minute that on a certain day and a certain hour they 
must go out of the service. They will meet the conditions that 


of the sovereignty of the States. 


the individual against the Commonwealth of Georgia. 
was not guaranteed the right of liberty in that Constitution. 


to-day, under the doctrines asserte 


tion of Independence. There, in the very beginning, in the incep- 
tion of your Government, you found those conditions unfavor- 
able to the welfare of the common people. 


Sir, under the original Constitution there was no recognition 
The great Commonwealth of 
Georgia was haled by a private citizen into court, and the 
Supreme Court of the Republic sustained the contention of 


There 


The power that was given to the judiciary under that Con- 
stitution has grown and has-been amplified and enlarged until 
under a life tenure, the 
Federal courts are taking jurisdiction of almost every question. 
By fixing the proper limitation, by establishing the doctrine 
of diversity of citizenship, by the removal of causes on the 


ground of prejudice, by the assumption of jurisdiction because 


it is alleged that a Federal question is involved, or because there 
has been some decision under Federal statutes in alleged contra- 
vention of the Constitution, they have stolen, as Mr. Jefferson 
said they would, the whole field of jurisdiction, until to-day the 
rights of the Commonwealths and of the people are but a dream 
of the past in the jurisprudence of your country. 

That is the result of life tenure. Do you believe that judges 
sitting upon that bench, responsible to the people for election, 
would be void of human sympathy on all occasions? Do you 
believe they would lean, as it is said they do and as the trend 
of their decisions shows they do, particularly in the inferior 
courts, in favor of the vested interests of the country as against 
the people? Would you believe that the day would come in 
the exercise of Federal jurisdiction in the United States when 
your courts, Federal and inferior courts all over the country, 
were charging juries on the question of international and 
interstate lewdness? 

How, indeed, has the jurisdiction of these courts grown! 
They have been reaching out and implying power, and from the 
implication of power fairly implied in the first instance, of 
exclusive jurisdiction under the Constitution, they have gone 
beyond the limit; and whatever men may think or say of it, it 


confront them; they will be prepared toe stand the battle of is as true as that there is a God in heaven that the sovereignty 


life when their publie service is over, and the Government will 
have at all times and under all conditions an efficient corps of 
public servants. But, sir, that is the view that we take not 
only in the interest of the Government but of the employees. 
There is yet another deeper and more profound consideration 
in connection with this question. We are creating under this 
law an official class for life. It forms one of the corner stones 
upon which the antagonism to republican institutions can and 
will rest. In considering this question we had as well look to 
the conditions that confront us. 

Who are we? What are we? From whence do we come? 
Ours is the greatest and freest Government on the face of the 
earth. It is true that mankind have been linked in the bonds 
of slavery by their fellowmen in all the ages. It is true that 
this Government, the first great experiment in republican in- 
stitutions, has proven to be the greatest and most beneficent 
Government yet known to mankind. Yet, sir, the purposes of 
this Government have not been accomplished. We must avoid 
those policies of government that look to the undoing of the 
fundamental principles upon which it rests. 

Take for a moment the consideration of the original Consti- 
tution, befere the amendments were attached to it, and tell me 
if you can find among the constitutions of the earth one that 
was so complete a chart for a limited monarchy as the original 
noe Constitution was before the amendments were attached 
0 it. 

_ What did it do with the executive power? It gave the Execu- 
tive of the United States greater power than any other ruler 
of any government in the world. He names all the officials, 
Practically, of the Government. He exercises the veto power, 
Which it takes two-thirds of the Representatives of the people 
to override. He hold his hand upon your Treasury. He com- 
mands your Army and your Navy. And, ah, he appoints the 
Posthaster of your village, your marshals, your collectors, your 
/nternal-revenue agents—with the consent of the Senate. Where 
and in what way could greater power be vested in an executive? 
But for the fact that the Presidency is not hereditary, the origi- 
na! Federal Constitution is more of a chart of despotism than 
of a free republic. 


_ But how did it arise? We had ended the great war for 
independence. That great declaration had gone forth to the 
earth. But when you came to the Constitutional Convention, 
there you met the insidious power of the Tory and the Federal- 
ist, and let it be admitted—for it is true—that Federalism 
overcame demoeracy in that convention, and the Federal Con- 
stitution does not breathe the spirit of the American Declara- 
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of States perished on the field of Appomattox. Not, indeed, that 
their rights are not preserved in terms in the amendments to 
the Constitution, because in those amendments are the guaran- 
ties of American liberty. Not, indeed, because they do not lie 
dormant there and unexercised, but because the rapid advance 
of the Federal institution was such as to oppress them in the 
dark hours of that day; and the States of the Union will all yet 
appeal in vain for the supremacy of the rights of States that 
were wrung from them by Federal jurisdiction and the en- 
croachment of national power. Your Government is being con- 
solidated. It is builded upon the theory of ultimate supreme 
power under a system of federalistic dominion and construction 
of the Constitution. What are you going to do about it? You 
have hundreds of thousands of employees now under the civil 
service. Not a single representative of the Federal Government, 
save the Members of this House and by recent amendment the 
Senators, is chosen by the American people at the ballot box. 
Your President is chosen by an electoral college. He, in the 
exercise of that exalted power which he has under the Constitu- 
tion, with his Cabinet and officials, choose all the other repre- 
sentatives of your country. There stand, with a life tenure, the 
administrative officers of the Government. 

If you wanted to make a monarchy of the Republic, all you 
would have to do would be to apply the civil service to Con- 
gress, the President, and his Cabinet. [Applause.] You have 
no republican government. You never had anything but a rep- 
resentative Federal institution, with tendencies more federally 
monarchical and in accordance with the Government of St. 
George than in accordance with the declaration of American 
independence until, as I said, your amendments to the Constitu- 
tion came. Are they sufficient to protect you? 

Look at your Consular Service to-day. Ah, nearly all Repub- 
liecans, covered by the civil service. They are your representa- 
tives in business. I have no objection to their being Repub- 
licans. They are of no account, except for some reports that 
they send in now and then. 

Look, to-day, at the Diplomatic Service of the United States. 
No man who is not worth millions of money can hold a position 
in one of the great courts of Europe as ambassador or minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States. They are there giving a 
false light to the conditions in America. Your recent ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James is said to have expended 
$300,000 per annum in maintaining his dignity as a representa- 
tive of the United States. Yet there is searcely an official 
international act to his credit. What are you going to do? Are 


you no longer to be represented in France, Germany, Spain, Bel- 
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gium, 2nd Great Britain by men imbued with the spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence? Are you no longer to be repre- 
sented by true Republicans and true Democrats? Must the lead- 
ers of society, with the false glare and glitter of their position, 
falsely represent the feelings and sentiments of the American 
people? You have not the slightest use in this day and time 
for an ambassador or a minister plenipotentiary in any court on 
earth. In these days of cablegrams and close communid¢ation 
your Government, if it should have any trouble anywhere, might 
communicate with its business consuls, if it desired, or with the 
Governments direct, and deal with all questions of international 
importance. Your Diplomatic Service is a superfluous ap- 
pendage to a Republic in this day, and your whole diplomatic 
corps, in the interest of economy and good government and a 
decent conception by foreign people of the views and habits and 
conditions of the American people, ought to be abolished. [Ap- 
plause.] They form a distinct class, so distinct, I understand, 
that they searcely pay any regard to the Senators who vote for 
their confirmation when once they have approached the throne 
of royalty. [Laughter.] It is that gang of political reptobates 
and society degenerates that we ought to wipe out of existence. 
[Applause and laughter. ] . 

What are you going to do about all these questions? Are you 
going on in the same line in which you have been going? If 
you do, your Government will be consolidated and every vested 
right of the people will have perished before you know it. 

There is a remedy. You are drifting rapidly to the exercise 
of central power. If you shall adopt the policy of the purchase 
of the telegraphs and telephones, you will have proceeded far to 
the federalization of power. You will have added thousands of 
offices to your Government. If you should go further and be- 
come the owners of the railroads, you would see a vast army of 
people who would be in control, a Federal menace to human 
rights and human liberty under a Constitution and laws in 
which the people have no part in selecting the officers to ad- 
minister. Ah, the battk ery of the Progressives in the last 
campaign will no longer be heard amid the thunder tones of 
the progressive democracy of the Republic when the people 
understand that they have no part in their own Government. 
You have to amend your Constitution so as to bring the people 
of the United States closer to the Federal Government, to es- 
tablish more affectionate relations between the masses of the 
people and the Federal institutions. Why is it that in each 
of the States to-day there is that spirit of intense loyalty to the 
institutions of the State, so far as power is exercised in one of 
these separate sovereignties that constitute this Union? It is 
because the people in village and hamlet and district and city 
and county participate in their government. It is because they 
have a voice in all that is done. Why is it that they feel 
strangers to the Federal institution in many places? It is be- 
cause the Federal imstitution is a stranger to them. You must 
liberalize your Government more in the interest of Federal 
power, for in the interest of the Union itself the hour must 
come when the Federal centralization must, for the good of the 
people, be increased, and it often happens in a great government 
that even power must be conferred upon one for the benefit 
of many. If in the administration of your Federal affairs it be- 
comes necessary that you add to the vast army of your em- 
ployees, then the counterbalance power must exist. 

If the liberty is preserved and equilibrium of government 
maintained, you must go to the ballot box for the solution. 
You must let all the people of the country select the postmaster 
at the place where the office is held; let the vatrons select 
him. Why should a Democratic President dictate who the 
postmaster .should be in a town vr village where the Democrats 
are in an overwhelming minority? Why should a Republican 
President appoint the postmaster in an office in 2 town which 
is overwhelmingly Democratic? It is not democratic. These 
offices must remain under the Federal jurisdiction, but the 
people should elect them. There is no more reason why the 
people should not elect their pestmasters, and after being 
certified to the proper officer, the President issue 1 commission, 
tuan there is why the people should not elect the skeriff in the 
counties and have the votes certified to the governor for his 
commission. 

Why this difference in the form of government? The State 
is a sovereign democracy, and the Federal Government is an 
imperial despotism in comparison. Why not elect your mar- 
shals, your district attorneys, your collectors of intcrnal reve- 
nue, so that all the people in these subdivisions of the Gov- 
ernment shall have a voice in the affairs of the Union? Why 
should the inferior judges of the United States be giver. a life 
tenure? Whenever you vest in a man judicial power, arbitrary 


and discretionary, as is vested in a Federal judge, he ought to 
be subject to removal at the will of the people at the close of 
[Applause.] Nearly all of your States elect 


his term of office. 


the judiciary, and it challenges comparison most splendidly 
with the Federal judiciary. The State judiciary comes fro 
the people, known of the people, and by the people, and has 
some sympathy with the masses. That is untrue in the Feq- 
eral jurisdiction. 

Look for a moment. A Federal judge in violation, in my 
humble judgment, of the spirit of the amendments to the Con. 
stitution that provides for jury trials, will instruct a verdict 
both in civil and criminal cases, thus invading the province of 
the jury. The rule has ever been that judges might sustain, 
subject to the supervisory power of the appellate court, a de. 
murrer to the evidence, and thereby instruct the verdict, and 
where there is not a seintilla of evidence to support the case of 
the plaintiff he might in the exercise of his judicial discretion 
instruet the verdiet; but your Federal judges to-day when the 
facts are weighed evenly in the balance, when the jury, which is 
the bulwark of English liberty, is entitled to pass on the facts, 
instructs a verdict, and in most cases his error can not be cor- 


| reeted because of the immense cost coming to the citizen to 


reach the Court of Appeals or the Supreme Court. This would 
net happen often under an election system. The one-man power 
eould not be sustained. 

Again, he imposes the punishment in criminal cases. Some 
of the States are so unwise as to conform to that practice to. 
day. No judge ought ever to be permitted to fix the term of 
a sentence for a citizen convicted of a crime. It is the duty of 
a jury, and a jury only, because in that hour every human 
feeling and every human sympathy ought to be aroused in je- 
half not only of a State whose laws have been outraged, but in 
behalf of the poor prisoner who under unfortunate conditions 
may have violated the law. You need a complete revision of 
your judiciary. 

The ballot box and the abandonment of the life tenure in 
office is our only safe remedy. This Government, if it ever 
shall advance to the position that our ferefathers destined 
it to hold, must be brought down to the contro! of the people 
We must revere the institutions of the Republic, have the came 
pride in its history and in its traditions that we have in the 
Commonwealths in which we live. 

The American citizen must live with the flag above him and 
the Constitution pressed to his heart, ever providing in love 
and devotion for the defense of the henor and glory of the 
greatest people known to the annals of time. [Applause.] 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two hours 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Sreenrrson}. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, “Carrier of iove and 
sympathy, messenger of friendship, counselor of the lonely, 
bond of the scattered family, enlarger of the cemmon life,” 
thus Dr. Elliot describes the beneficent postal service. It oe- 
eupies a very close relation to all the people. It reaches them 
everywhere. Upon it the most important business and social 
affairs depend, from the aged father, looking for news from 
his dear ones far away, to the prattling babe that perhaps 
marks a few scrawls upon a letter to papa in a distant place. 

It serves the people most helpfully and in this respect it is 
proper to distinguish this governmental activity from other 
activities of the Government. Government in its derivation 
signifies, first, to rule or guide, as a ship or boat. It rests 
upon force, either actual or potential. It moves us when used 
in that sense against our will. It rests upon law in free gov- 
ernments or in an autoeracy upon the will of the sovereign; 
but in all cases that first sense of the word signifies some 
coercion applied to men, and we, therefore, are prone to re 
gard it with some sort of disfavor or aversion, because it is 
one of the instincts of the human heart and the human mind 
to desire to do as we please to enjoy liberty, and it is the 
right of men in free states to do so, except as limited by Jaw. 

It is founded upon the just principle that each one who uses 
it shall pay for it in proportion to the amount of the — 
that he gets. The true idea behind that service is that |! shall 
be self-sustaining; that it shall not be a tax upon the re 
outside of those who use it, but on the contrary that it shall 
not be a source of revenue to the people aside from s'™p)) 
being self-sustaining. , 

That is the true idea that should guide the manngemen rs 
a postal service. It should be free from a surplus and a ne 
as nearly as practicable. ‘That has been the guiding gure at 
in the carrying on of this service almost since the earl 

eriods of its installation. ihe ae. 
The postal business is the best index to the bic La Tet 
pansion of the country and its business.and its socia pom a 
and its prosperity. ‘The Federal Government to-day nt 
most of its energies in what might be called puolic Dotaide of 
distinguished from strictly governmental functions. € of Justice, 
the War and Navy Departments and the Departmen 
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the chief work of the other six departments of the Federal 
Government is of this public-service character, and of these the 
Post Office Department is the principal one. 

This bill, making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the next fiscal year, carries $305,247,767, 
the largest appropriation bill that has ever been brought be- 
fore Congress. It is not claimed, and can not be claimed, that 
this appropriation is excessive. The fact that it is a large 
appropriation bill is not due to extravagance, but to the ex- 
pansion of the service. I favor every item, with one or two 
exceptions, that appears in the bill, so that I do not claim 
that there is amy extravagance im the size of these figures. 
Last year the bill carried $283,444,171. Ten years ago, when 
I first had the honor to serve on the Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee, the bill carried $153,511,549, so that it will be 
seen that the appropriations have practically doubled since 
that time. But it should also be borne in mind that the postal 
service is to-day self-sustaining, and therefore these appro- 
priations do not involve any burden upon taxpayers in gen- 
eral. 

POSTAL DEFICIT, 


For many years we had a_ postal deficit. -In 1904 it 
amounted to more than $8,000,000, and the following year in- 
creased to more than £14,000,000; in 1906 it amounted to $10,- 
516.996; in 1907 it was $6,350,000; in 1908 it went back to 
$16,873,000; and in 1909 to $17,441,000, the highest in our 
history. The postal deficit was, ne doubt, largely due to the 
rapid increase of the Rural Delivery Service. It has often been 
claimed that the Rural Delivery Service was a gratuity or sub- 
sidy to the farmers, but I think in the long run that our postal 
finances will show that the installation of the Rural Delivery 
Service tends to stimulate the volume of the general mail to 
such an extent that after a time it really becomes self-sustain- 
ing. The quadrennial period, from June 30, 1909, to June 30, 
1913, is remarkable for two things. It wiped out the largest 
postal deficit in our history, of nearly $17,500,000, and closed 
with a surplus of $4,510,650; and, second, for the inaugura- 
tion of postal savings banks and parcel post. 

The gentleman from Tennessee predicted dire results to the 
Government and the people if postal activities should be ex- 
tended to telegraphs and ‘elephones. I do not think we are 
ready for that. Certainly not as long as the spoils system in 
the Civil Service remains a debated issue. 


FRAUD IN THE MAILS, 


But this beneficent service, like many other good things, is 
sometimes turned to bad uses, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that hundreds of millions of dollars annually are transferred 
from the pockets of honest people to the pockets of swindlers 
through the postal service. Under sections 3929 1nd 4041 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States the department is author- 
ized to issue fraud orders against swindlers using the mails to 
conduct schemes to defraud, and for many years it was the prac- 
tice to refuse to deliver such mail, but return it to the sender. 
For some reason the practice was almost wholly discontinued 
and relianee placed on criminal prosecutions under the statutes. 
Thousands of prosecutions and a good many convictions were 
had. During the last fiscal year 2,879 such schemes were investt- 
gated, 510 persons were arrested, and 304 convicted. The 304 
persons convieted are estimated to have swindled the people o- : 
of $54,000,000, and it is further estimated that in two years 
prior to June 30, 1912, 1,000 persons who were arrested for such 
swindling through the mails had obtained by their operations 
more than $129,000,000. 

I see by the annual report of the Postmaster General that it 
is proposed to resume the practice of issuing fraud orders, and 
I am heartily in favor of it, for it is much better to prevent 
fraud from being perpetrated than to punish the perpetrators 
after they have succeeded in the swindle. But these criminal 
schemes to defraud, which are now punishable under existing 
law, constitute only a small part of the schemes that are 
actually perpetrated through the mails, or by means of the pos- 
tal service. There is a class of fraud outside of that which is 
punishable under the penal code, and which, morally, is just as 
culpable—and I refer to the prevalence of false and fraudulent 
advertising of wares, goods, and merchandise in newspapers, 
Magazines, and catalogues carried in the mails. There has 
been an effort on the part of the best newspapers and periodi- 
cals to exelude such advertising from their columns, but a 
great deal of it still circulates. 

The establishment of parcels post has rendered this question 
more Important and urgent than ever. It was a maxim at 
cominon law that the purchaser should beware, but the rule 
of caveat emptor is no longer applicable where the seller and 
the purchaser are distant from each other, and the latter must 








rely upon the written or printed representations of the former. 
The most flagrant offenders against honest advertising have 
been, and continue to be, the dealers in patent medicines and 
in intoxicating liquors. The arts of these dealers in worthless 
nostruims and poor liquor are too well known to require de- 
seription, and it is really surprising that respectable journals 
will give access to their columns to this class of advertisers. 
I have introduced several bills on this subject which I hope 
will receive consideration in the near future. One bill is to 
exclude a certain class of advertisements from the mail en- 
tirely, and another seeks fo punish the person who inserts a 
false advertisement mm any newspaper or periodical which is 
intended to and does actually circulate in the mails. Many of 
the States have enacted laws against false advertising, and 
that, of course, is entirely within the jurisdiction of the States, 
so that whatever legislation Congress enacts must be based 
upon its authority over the mails. But we have the right to 
punish anyone who circulates this kind of matter in the mail, 
and proper legislation to that effect, I believe, could be made 
effective. 

It is like locking the stable door after the horse is stolen. 
Here are the great rascals in New York, Hawthorne and Quincy, 
who are said to have swindled the American people out of 
$17,000,000, and when one of them was sent for a few months 
to the Atlanta Penitentiary he is, I believe, successfully in- 
augurating an investigation of that institution because he was 
not treated as nicely as he thought a millionaire ought to be 
treated in a penal institution. [Laughter.] 

In a recent hearing before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce it was shown that the practice of mis- 
representing common articles of merchandise, as to value and 
quality, was and is quite common, and the people swindled in 
consequence by means of advertisements. This evil of fraud in 
the mails can be combated, not only by criminal prosecutions 
and fraud orders in the department, but by publicity, for the 
more these schemes are given publicity the less opportunity 
there is for them to succeed. An ounce of prevention is better 
than e pound of punishment after the damage is done. 

THE POSTAL FINANCBDS. 

The Postmaster General, in his report, shows that at the end 
of the last fiscal year the audited expenditures and adjusted 
losses exceeded the audited revenues by $4,510,650.91, and he 
goes on to state that the last “actual surplus” was announced 
by the Postmaster General 30 years ago and he criticizes the 
practice which has prevailed for more than 30 years of ascer- 
taining the surplus or deficit by comparing the audited ex- 
penditures and losses with the audited revenues. He claims 
that by the use of this “faulty method” there was shown to be 
a surplus of $219,118.12 for the fiscal year 1911 instead of a 
deficit of $720,768.68. He argues that some of the payments 
which were audited in 1912 should have been charged to 1911. 
He then proceeds by his new method to show that instead of 
the surplus of $4,510,650.91 for the fiscal year 1918 there is 
actually only a surplus of $3,841,906.78. 

The intimation, of course, is that Postmaster General Hitch- 
cock, for political reasons, shoved over into 1912, by “ unusual 
delay in certifying accounts for payments near the end of the 
fiscal year,” an amount sufficient to show a surplus of $219.- 
118.12, instead of a deficit of $720,768.63. But he estimates the 
amount shoved over from 1913 into the present yeur at 
$658,744.13, a sum more than 70 per cent of the figures com- 
plained of. It is even possible that the estimates are too low 
and that outstanding claims pertaining to the business of 1913 
may yet turn up so as to swell the sum “shoved over” to a 
greater figure than those attributed to the “ unusual delay” in 
1911. 


But if the reported surplus for the fiscal year 1911 was 
carried over to 1912, then the 1912 deficit should be reduced 
accordingly, and the result is substantially the same. Why 
such prominence is given this matter in the annual report of 
the department seems at first hard to understand, but an ex- 
planation can be found in the fact that the Democratic Party 
made a campaign issue of this specious argument in the last 
campaign under the headline “ Made deficit a ‘profit. Clever 


scheme of the Postmaster General fully exposed.” They cir- 
culated this ridiculously false and unfair campaign article, in 
which the Postmaster General was charged with juggling the 
accounts, so as to show a surplus when there actually was a 
“ deficit of nearly $7,000,000.” It now appears from the depart- 
ment’s own report that there was no jugglery whatever in 
Postmaster General Hitchcock’s accounts, but that he followed 
the practice that had prevailed for years. If there was a sur- 
plus in 1911 because we did not include all the expenditures of 
1911, then they were paid in 1912, and they would increase the 
deficit, if there was any, for that year, 
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ment until the 4th day of March, last, and the present adminis- 
tration was in power only 38 months and 26 days during the 
lust fiscal year, and it can hardly be contended that there was 
any great revolutionary reform inaugurated in the department 
during these few weeks. It stands upon the record that in the 
quadrennial period from June 30, 1909, to June 30, 1913, during 
which Postmaster General Hitchcock was at the head of the 
department, greater results were accomplished than ever before 
in the history of the country. As I have already said, it was 
during this period that the two great additions of postal savings 
banks and parcel post were inaugurated, and the legislation pro- 
viding for these reforms was Republican legislation, approved 
and sigued by a Republican President. President Taft repeat- 
edly recommended these reforms in his messages to Congress. 
it is true that the House of Representatives had a Democratic 
majority in 1912 at the time that the parcel-post law was en- 
neted, but it should be remembered that the bill passed by the 
House contained no parcel-post provision except one for the 
delivery of parcels on rural routes. 

The House committee reporting the appropriation bill had 
included a so-called parcel-post provision at a flat rate of 12 
cents a pound, with rural-route parcels service; but the 12 
cents a pound item was stricken out, and in that shape the bill 
went to the Senate. In the meantime the national conventions 
of the two parties convened in June and adopted platforms as 
follows: 

PARCEL-POST PLANK IN THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 


In the interest of the general public, and particularly of the agri- 
cultural or rural communities, we favor legislation looking to the 
establishment under the proper regulations of a parcel post, rates to 
be graduated under a zone similar in proportion to the length of 


carriage. 





























































PARCEL-POST PLANK 1N THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


We favor the establishment of a parcel post or postal express, and 
also the extension of the rural-delivery system as rapidly as practicable. 
Ii will be noticed that the Republican platform declares in 
favor of the zone system, and more than a month later, on 
August 24, 1912, the parcel-post law, as proposed and passed in 


proved by President Taft. These are facts and can not be 
disputed. Experience with parcel post demonstrates further 
that the present rate is not compensatory in the seventh and 
eighth zones, but that whatever profit there is is derived from 
the short hauls, so that the wisdom of the zone system has 
been proved. 

I am very glad that the head of the Post Office Department 
has administered this new law with ability; but I want to call 
your ittention and the attention of the American people in all 
fairness to the fact that the most difficult period in the inaugu- 
ration of the service of the parcel post was at the beginning. 
We bave made it a success so far as we know. Now, whether 
or not it is as great a success financially to the Government as 
some people claim may be doubted. I am not going to make any 
calculations on that matter, because I understand there is a 
commission now sitting, headed by ex-Senator Bourne, which 
is considering the question of second-class mail pay and railroad 
mail pay, and when we find out the truth about those things we 
can better calculate the profits or loss, if any, from this exten- 
sion of the postal service. 

At the time that the debate on the parcel post occurred I 
yentured the suggestion that there was a difference between 
ordinary mail, which was carried at a flat rate for any distance, 
and heavy parcels, and that the distinction was especially im- 
portant because of the system of railway mail pay. Railway 
mail pay is based on per mile per pound, or per ton per mile 
basis, distance multiplied by weight. There is no reduction 
for long distance or for weight. You pay as much per pound 
per mile for a package weighing the highest limit as for a letter 
that weighs a fraction of an ounce to the railroad. You pay as 
much per mile for carrying it 3,000 miles or more across the 
continent as you do for 1 mile—pay at the same rate per mile. 

When it is heavy matter, as parcels sometimes are, of course, 
it should be taken into account in adjusting the rate, which 
has not been done. As stated by the chairman, there are 
claims being made by the railroads that they are not suffi- 
ciently paid. I do not believe that Congress has been unjust. 
3ut L suspend judgment, like the chairman does, until the facts 
can be fully investigated. I do not believe there is anyone on 
either side of the House, in Congress or anywhere else, that 
desires the mail carried at confiscatory rates. It is just that 
compensatory rates should be paid. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

There are several propositions for new legislation in this bill, 
some of which are necessary and proper and some of which 
are objectionable. It is proposed to attach these legislative 
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Postmaster General Hitchcock was at the head of the depart- | provisions on this appropriation bill as riders by means of a 


rule to be reported by the Committee on Rules; otherwise they 
would go out on points of order. Legislation by means of 
riders on appropriation bills has been quite too common. ‘Th: 
method of legislating should only be resorted to in case of 
great emergency, or where the proposed legislation is so inter- 
woven with the texture of the appropriation itself as to make 
it necessarily a part thereof. The leaders of the Democratic 
Party, inciuding the chairman of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, when in the minority, always criticized 
this method of legislation. They declaimed against the prac. 
tice of attaching riders to appropriation bills with grea: 
earnestness, but I venture to say that since they became the 
majority party in Congress more riders have been attached 
to appropriation bills than in any other period in our history. 
Some of these riders have been most objectionable. One of 
these legislative provisions which it is proposed to attach as a 
rider to this bill is one which removes assistant postmasters 
from the classified civil service and makes them the personal 
appointees of the postmaster. 

I did not feel authorized to mark my dissenting report on 
this bill the minority views, although I knew that all of the 
Republicans on the committee were opposed to this rider. It 
so happened that the ranking member of the Post Office Com- 
mittee was absent at his home during the holiday recess, and 
he returned only last Monday, when Congress convened. There 
was no time for consultation, because the bill was reported that 
day. At the time that the bill was reported I requested unani- 
mous consent to file my views. Some one asked if they were 
minority views, and I said, no, that they were my views, be- 
cause I did not feel authorized to speak for the whole minority. 
I did not know whether they would agree to all I said. I had 
no opportunity to submit it to them, and then the chairman 
requested permission for the ranking member, Mr. Smiru, to 
file minority views, and the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. 
STAFFORD, also requested permission for any member of tke 
minority to file his views. These requests were granted, but 
I had my report ready, and I gave it to the Journal Clerk so 
as to have it printed with the report on the bill. 

Owing to these circumstances a great many members on both 
sides got the impression that there was disagreement among the 
Republican members of the Post Office Committee. They spoke 
to me, but I told them that that was a misapprehension on their 
part. There was no disagreement as to the proposition in ques- 
tion. I wrote this report and did not denominate it the minority 
views, because I believed that there were members of the ma- 
jority party who shared in the views that I expressed, or at 
least they were opposed to the adoption of this rider. My reason 
for that was that at the time of the consideration of the urgent 
deficiency bill a very large part of the majority party repre- 
sented in this House voted against that rider placing deputy 
marshals and deputy collectors outside of the classified service. 
My recollection is that the vote was 106 to 110. It was not my 
purpose to make political capital out of this civil-service ques- 
tion. Far be it from me to be so unkind as to do that, but I 
thought I would appeal to the members of the Democratic 
Party on this floor who represent States where the civil-service 
law is not as unpopular as it appears to be in some of the States 
of this Union, where the sentiment in its favor is strong, and 
where a Congressman would not last long if he made a speech 
like the speech just delivered by the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], or like speeches made by other 
gentlemen who have spoken against the merit system. I thought 
those gentlemen, gentlemen representing New York and other 
great States, who voted against the rider in the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill, might-also vote against this rider for the same 
reason. 

So that I am here pleading for the defeat of this proposed 
rule to bring in this proposition to take assistant postmasters 
out of the classified service. I am appealing to Republicans 
and Democrats alike, and I do it for the reason stated in ly 
veport, that it is not a partisan question, because the parties. 
through their respective platforms, declared they agreed (0 
uphold the merit system. The Democratic Party is pledged ( 
the maintenance of the merit system. 

This will be a distinct blow to civil-service reform aud the 
fourth one of the kind that has been inflicted since the adven' 
of the Democrats into power. ‘The first was the exempUon in 
the tariff bill of employees for the collection of the income tax; 
the second the exemption of deputy marshals and deputy pe 
lectors of internal revenue from the civil-service law ; _— a ' 
exemption of the employees under the recently enacted + si: 
reserve act. All these acts have been approved by the wet 
dent, although in the case of the deficiency act, which remo he 
deputy marshals and deputy collectors from the civil service, 

















































apologized in an explanatory note for signing the bill. And, 
too, ul this has been done in spite of the repeated platform 
declarations in favor of civil-service reform and the protesta- 
tions of the leaders of the Democratic Party of friendship for 
the merit system. 

I therefore have the right to confidently appeal to the men 
who voted against the rider in the deficiency appropriation 
pill to vote against the rider in this one and [ do it with so 
much greater confidence because, aceording to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, I am supported by the President of the United 
States. He read a plece from the newspaper te that effect. I 
know that I am supported by the Postmaster General because 
I have his official report and I quoted it in my printed views 
in the report on this bill. Why, therefore, should not all of 
the supporters of this administration be with me in striking 
a death blow to this monstrous proposition; this violation of 
party pledges that appears here as a menace to the postal 
service? I am not vain enough to suppese that my report, 
which has been largely quoted in the press of the country, was 
the cause of any change in attitude on the part of the admin- 
istration. I am not going to sing with the sparrow that it was 
I that did it; that I killed Cock Robin. Far be it from me 
to suggest anything of the kind. No doubt the wise statesman 
who now occupies the White House would oppose this proposi- 
tion without regard to the opposition that I might offer. I 
am sorry he did not veto the urgent deficiency bill on account 
of a similar rider, You will observe that when he signed it 
he wrote an apology tn which he said that the deputy marshals 
and the deputy internal-revenue collectors would not be less 
within his authority after the passage of that law than before. 

His words were: 


I am convinced, after a careful examination of the facts, that the 
offices of deputy collector and deputy marshal were never intended 
to be included under the ordinary provisions of the civil-service law. 
The control of the whole method and spirit of the administration of 
the provision in this Dill which concerns the appointment of these 


officers is no less entirely in my hands now than it was before the 
bill became Jaw ; my warm advocacy and support both of the principle 
and of the bona fide practice of civil-service reform is known to the 
whole country, and there is no danger that the spoils principle will 
creep in with my approval or connivance. 

Now. I beg to differ with that legal proposition he makes, 
I submit it to the lawyers in this House whether, if this propo- 
sition is enacted into law, it does not permanently remove 
the officers therein named from the operation of the civil 
service? After Congress has declared that the offices shall be 
outside of the civil-service law and that they may be filled 
without regard to it, that being the last expression of the 
legislative intent, has the Executive the right to then cover them 
into the civil service? I question it. It seems to me upon 
ordinary prineiples of statutory construction that they would 
remain outside the civil service until altered by law. 

We have been entertained by a very able and enlightening 
(discussion of the Constitution and State rights and its effect 
on the civil serviee. IT am reminded of an incident that occurred 
the first year I was in Congress. I met at my hotel a gen- 
tleman about 80 years old, a Yankee from Connecticut, a 
very interesting old man. He told me that he, with his father, 
was in business in Washington before the war and that he 
was here at the time that Daniel Webster was in the Senate 
and heard his speech dedicatory of the north end of the Capitol. 
He said he then went up in those days and listened to the de- 
bates, and now after having been away from here more than 
half a century he went up to the Senate and he heard the Demo- 
cratic Senators talk about the Constitution and State rights, just 
the same as they did when he was a Hittle boy. He probably 
was present when no appropriation bill was up, for you will 
senerally find that a State rights Democrat forgets all about 
his 1 bby whenever there is an appropriation in sight. 

_Now let us consider this matter of the civil service in the 
light of history, philosophy, and experience. In the first place, 
What is the civil service? It is defined to be: The departments 
of the public service that are under the Executive control, that 
‘Ss, heither the military nor the naval, The merit system, as 
defined in the Standard Dictionary, is “a system of appointments 
and promotions, especially in Government service, based on 
merit. In United States politics it is opposed to the spoils 
system. And the spoils system is defined to be the practice of 
“istributing Government patronage among the adherents of the 
Political party in power and displacing political opponents 
without regard to merit.” 

gat, looking at. it historically, when did this controversy 
irst begin in this country between the spoils system and the 
ge system—between civil-service reform and spoils system? 

n the nature of things we can not elect all the officers that 
either rule or serve us. In a democracy officers must either be 
Sected by the people or appointed. To elect the hundreds of 
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thousands of minor officials and clerks that carry on the ad- 
ministrative and industrial works of the United States Govern- 
ment is manifestly impossible. Are you aware of the fact, or 
have you forgotten, that this was a vital question at the very 
beginning of our history as a2 nation? The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon] referred to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and I want to refer to it, too. The Declaration of 
Independence enumerates 27 specifications of grievances against 
the British Monarch. Among these are: 

9. He has made judges dependent upon his will alone for the tenure 
of their offices and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

10. He has erected a multitude of new officers to harass our people 
and eat out their substance. 

It is a matter of history that that monarch went to the 
extreme in the exercise of absolute power. He imposed what 
may properly be termed, and what has been termed, a “ persona! 
government” upon the British nation, and he extended it to 
he Colonies. Under that system of personal government the 
system of patronage grew up, and these appointments were 
made as a matter of favor, and not as a matter of merit. He 
appointed, from the highest to the lowest, those who were sub- 
servient to him. He therefore imposed upon the Colonies 
unsuitable and unpopular officials. 

That was one of the principal causes of the American Revolu- 
tion. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, in his History of the American 
Revolution, states specifically that the King in his abuse of the 
appointing power and in his exercise of that power without 
restraint not only caused the war with the Colonies, resulting 
in their independence, but inflicted a deathblow to that kind 
of government in England. He says: 

It was a system which, as its one achievement of the first order, 
brought about the American war, and made England sick, once and 
for all, of the very name of personal government. 

Thereafter the system of parliamentary government, the 
system of party government, grew up, so that the sovereign 
ns longer had the disposal of the patronage. After the insti 
tution of the cabinet system of govermment in Great Britain 


the House of Commons assumed not only legislative but execn- 
tive power, and controlled the power of appointment through 
the cabinet, which must be in accord with the majority in the 


House of Commons. 

That system has grown, but it has not been coincident with 
the growth of the spoils system. They have, very much as we 
have, established a civil service based upon merit, because the 
men responsible for the appointments are responsible to the 
people who elect them for that service. So that, whether you 
look at representative government as developed in the United 
States or as developed in England, you must conclude that the 
spoils system is inimical to free institutions. 

What is this idea of patronage and favor appointments? Is 
it not more pertaining to a monarchy and to absolutism than 
to free institutions? Is it not susceptible of and liable to 
abuse? In whose interest is it that every minor office and every 
office that does not govern, but serves the people, as I said in 
the beginning of my speech—an office that is simply ministerial 
or clerical—should be open to the poor and to the rich, to the 
influential and the uninfluential of every race or previous con- 
dition on the basis of merit and examination and appointment 
as the result? Is it better for the common people, for the pub- 
lic, that it be dispensed by a monarch exercising absolute 
authority, or his friends, or, if you please, by Senators and 
Representatives in Congress or irresponsible political bosses? 
If a Senator or Representative, by means of his power of recom- 
mendation to the President, selects a man without regard te 
merit, is it not a remnant of that old absolutism and privilege 
that was condemned and which received its death blow in the 
Ameriean Revolution? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will yield for a short question 

Mr. COX. Would the gentleman be in favor of turning all 
first, second, and third class post offices into the civil service 
by Executive order without a written examination? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will discuss that. I am very glad 
the gentleman called my attention to it. Mr. Chairman, how 
much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has half an hour. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will not devote much more of m7; 
time to the discussion of the historical phase, except to say 
that the framers of our Government did not believe in the prin- 
ciple of appointment by favor by the ruler; did net Believe in 
having the governor or the President or anybody else remove and 
fill offices as he pleased; because that is the very thing that they 
complained of in the Declaration of Independence against King 
George III. Therefore we find that for 40 years after the 
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establishment of the Constitution there were very few removals 
from office—less than a hundred. 

There were only 73 removals in 10 administrations. Wash- 
ington made 9, John Adams 9, Jefferson 39, Madison 5, John 
Quiiicy Adams 2, Monroe 9. In this period the rule was that 
the President made removals for legal and moral reasons only. 
President Jackson, in 1829, introduced a new order of things. 
In one year he made 734 removals, some of them to punish his 
political enemies, some to reward his political friends, and some 
to strengthen his party. This was adopting in its widest lati- 
tude the theory that the President could remove at his pleasure. 
The new method, it was said, was borrowed from the politicians 
of New York, and Mr. Marcy, of that State, in defending it in 
the Senate, used the famous phrase, * To the victors belong the 
spoils of the enemy.” 

This matter was extensively debated at the time of the enact- 
ment of the civil-service law in 1883. In his report Senator 
Pendleton, the principal author of the civil-service act, and a 
very eminent Democrat in his day, went over this history at 
some length, 

He spoke of the effect on Congress as follows. I read from 
page 3 of his report, which is found in volume 38 of Senate 
reports, first session, Forty-seventh Congress: 

The malign influence of political domination in —— to office 
is widespread, and reaches out from the President himself to all possible 
means of approach to the appointing power. It poisons the very air 


we breathe. No Congressman in accord with the dispenser of power 
can wholly escape it. 


I tell you this, gentlemen, for your own benefit. You have not 
had very long experience yet. You are in accord with the 
President who is in power, and Senator Pendleton says that 
you can not escape this malign influence. 

The report continues: 


It is ever present. When he awakes in the morning it is at his 
door, and when he retires at night it haunts his chamber. It goes 
before him, it follows after him, and it meets him on the way. It 
levies contributions on all the relationships of a Congressman’s life, 
summons kinship and friendship and interest to its aid, and imposes 
upon him a work which is never finished and from which there is no 
release. ‘Time is consumed, strength is exhausted, the mind is ab- 
sorbed, and the vital forces of the legislator, mental as well as phys- 
ical, are spent in the never-ending struggle for offices. 

GIVING OFFICES IN CIIARITY. 

It has come to be a wide-spread belief that the public service is a 
charitable institution, furnishing employment to the needy and a 
home to those adrift. Employment is sought of the Government 
because it can not be found elsewhere, and to escape actual want. 
The number of those who thus crowd all avenues of approach to 
places in the public service is constantly on the increase, and is 
daily becoming more importunate. 

The late Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Windom)— 


An honored Senator from Minnesota at one time— 


is reported to have said that five-sixths of the applicants for office 
while he administered the Treasury based their demands not on merit, 
or fitness, or character, but on their poverty and incapacity otherwise 
to obtain a livelihood. This class of place seekers follows the public 
service everywhere and the public man in every position who has influ- 
ence to exert or a place to fill. No one can stop his ears to its pitiful 
cry or resist its'importunities. And everyone who walks the streets 
of Washington or dwells within the shadow of the Government service 
anywhere in this land is pressed into the work of dispensing charity 
through the emoluments of official position. No one can criticize the 
motive which prompts the pressure of this class of —_ for 
office upon the appointing power, but everyone must see that to yield 
to that pressure is to subordinate the demands of the public service 
to the claims of charity and to lose sight of the exigencies of the 
Government and the standard of excellence in those who serve it in 
the vain attempt to make it an almoner to the needy. As a rule, such 
appointees are neither capable nor willing to render service to the 
Government. They expect to repay personal influence by active political 
partisan service. 

He reaches three conclusions against the spoils system, which 
I commend to your consideration. He also quotes from the 
speeches of Mr. Garfield and others, which have been quoted in 
this House recently. 

Now right here, while we are speaking of Garfield, I believe 
it fair to say that if it had not been for the excitement result- 
ing from office seeking and the spoils system, Garfield would 
not have been assassinated. It is not too much to say that the 
spoils system was the cause of his assassination. 

Now, the places in the service of the Government, outside of 
the Army and Navy, are given in the last report of the Civil 
Service Commission as 469,528. Of these, 236,061 held positions 
subject to competitive examination under civil-service rules. 
Of the 159,399 persons whose positions are not in the classified 
service 10,397 are presidential appointees, 8,228 being post- 
masters of the first, second, and third classes; 36,332 were 
fourth-class postmasters. These were the figures for 1912. 

We are creating new offices constantly, extending the activi- 
ties of the Government so that it is within limits to say that 
the offices now number half.a million. About three-fifths of 
them are in the classified service and at least two-fifths are 
outside that service. It is interesting to note that at the time 


when it was said that the spoils system was first inaugurated 
under Andrew Jackson in 1829, that he removed 734 incumbents 
of offices, and there had been less than 100 removed in the 4 
years before that. However, it appears in the debates in Coy. 
gress that President Jackson removed only a small percentage 
of the incumbents in office, and probably a great deal less thay 
one-fifth, but it so shocked the people’s minds in those days that 
it was generally accepted that he should be considered {je 
father of the spoils system. 

I have here the debates that oceurred in January, 1832. upon 
this subject. An interesting circumstance is the fact that this 
debate as here printed took place in executive session of the 
Senate, and afterwards the injunction of secrecy was removed, 
and the speakers, being Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Senator 
Marcy, and Senator Calhoun, and others, prepared abstracts of 
their own speeches, and they are printed in this volume of 
congressional debates. So they are more brief and concise than 
if they had followed our system. I have heard gentlemen speak 
of the aphorism “ To the victor belongs the spoils,” and attribuie 
it to Andrew Jackson. Of course it was actually the language 
of Senator Marcy. Now, I want to read here the passage iv 
which it occurred: 

It may be, sir, that the politicians of the United States are not 
so fastidious as some gentlemen are as to disclosing the principles on 
which they act. They boldly preach what they practice. When they 
are contending for victory they avow their intention of enjoying the 
fruits of it. If they are defeated they expect to retire from office. 
If they are successful, they claim, as a matter of right, the advan. 


tages of success. They see nothing wrong in the rule that to the 
victors belong the spoils of the enemy. 


Senator Calhoun said in his report to the Senate that the— 

es system was as perfect a scheme as could be devised for en- 
larging the power of patronage, destroying the love of country, and 
erp tw Be a spirit of subserviency and man worship, encouraging 
vice and discouraging virtue, preparing for the subversion of liberty, 
and the establishment of despotism. 

This throws a light on human nature as it exists to-day. 
The debate was on the question of the confirmation of Martin 
Van Buren as minister to Great Britain. One of the speakers 
assailed Van Buren as the author of the spoils system, alleging 
that he had brought it from New York where it originated and 
put it into practice in the Federal Government. He criticized 
him for that, and also for another reason, that Van Buren had 
written a letter to Mr. McLean, minister to Great Britain, saying 
that another party had come into power and that our former 
claim for a participation in the colonial trade of the West 
Indies and other British colonies was untenable, and to remind 
the British sovereign of the fact that we had a new party in 
power. For this reason they criticized the appointment. But 
the main debate turned upon the question of the President's 
wholesale removal of officials from the civil service. 

The contemporaries of Jackson, especially those in opposition, 
viewed his action in assuming the arbitrary exercise of the 
appointing power in the same light as I have indicated. Me- 
Master, in his History of the People of the United States, 
Volume VI, page 224, says: 

This term (Whigs) had been adopted during the spring elections 
in New Hampshire and Connecticut by those who, charging the friends 
of Jackson with restoring the kind of government aga‘nst which out 
forefathers rebelled, called them Tories and themselves Whigs. 

Senator Marcy, in the speech I read from, says that it Is 
strange that the Senator from Kentucky—referring to Henry 
Clay—should denounce the spoils system when it was well 
known that the Senator from Kentucky himself rewarded Lis 
friends whenever he had an opportunity, and if he came into 
power he would be in favor of the system because he had prac- 
ticed it. So when we charge each other with being addicted to 
the spoils system when in power, it is nothing new. It is 8 
years old, and perhaps older. And this was true of each suc- 
ceeding administration that followed, 

You have noticed in this debate Democrats get up and say, 
“What did you Republicans do? Did you not remove certain 
officers from classified service in order that you might fatten 
upon the public patronage? Did you not connive at bogus 
examinations?” It seems to be a sufficient reason for Demo 
crats nowadays to do wrong because the Republicans did vo 
in their day. We have heard it over and over again here. o e 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass], in defending the rus 
in the procedure on the currency bill, defending the ae. mé z 
ing it a party measure under secret caucus rule, said his - 
thority was the practice that prevailed under Speaker Oe 
As a matter of fact, the precedent he cited did not apply a e 
The emergency currency law was only considered in Repu OM E 
conference after the chairman of the Banking Demmaitive fo 
Fowler] had reported an asset currency bill the Pe i en 
not want, and had refused to report anything a ay’ to 
the Speaker and the whole majority. I mention this 
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show that the Democrats nowadays think it is sufficient to answer 
our criticism by saying, “ You Republicans were just as bad as 
we are now,” thereby admitting they now practice what they 
formerly condemned. That is about all the argument they give 
us on the question of the merit and spoils system. It is no de- 
fense to say that the Republicans did wrong. 

Now, to what extent should the classified civil service go; 
what are its proper limitations? It is a very interesting ques- 
tion. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] and other 
Democrats I know seem to go to the extent that the whole sys- 
tem of civil service should be abolished. Officials that super- 
vise and carry out general governmental policies should not be 
in the classified service because it is necessary that they should 
pe in harmony with the men at the head of the Government in 
order that its policies may be carried into effect. There are 
also 2 number of confidential positions near to the head officials 
in the administration that are properly excepted. 

But is it true that assistant postmasters are of that class? 
I say no. There is nothing in the argument that it is because 
they handle the money of the office, because there are other 
clerks who handle money just as much as they do. The best 
proof that it is wrong to take these assistant postmasters 
out of the classified service is the fact that the head of the 
Postal Service, Democrat as he is, the Postmaster General, 
who is familiar with the service, is opposed to it. He knows 
what he is talking about, and every other Postmaster General 
has taken the same attitude in recent years. I can not see 
for the life of me why the Democratic Party, as represented 
ou this floor, should support the proposition brought forward 
by the chairman of the Post Office Committee for a rule 
making this legislation in order as a rider on this appropria- 
tion bill. It violates the spirit of your platform. It is wrong, 
and it is chock full of trouble. for every Congressman, be- 
cause the more offices, the more patronage you get, the worse 
you will be off. There are postmasters in my district who were 
originally appointed by Grover Cleveland, and they are still 
serving. 
about it officially, have had a permanent tenure just as much 
before the late order as they are supposed to have now—or 
more so. I understand that a different rule has been followed 
in some other sections of the country, but I believe if so it is 
largely due to the activities of the Congressman himself, and 
that he was in error when he sought to dictate patronage of 
this kind. 

Mr. Chairman, I admire the frankness of the gentleman from 
Teunessee [Mr. Moon], and I am glad that he has spoken so 
plainly, beeause it will show to the people of the United States 
the exact attitude of the dominant party on this question—at 
least it will if he is indorsed by the Rules Committee and a 
majority of this House. He is against the merit system. He 
says it endangers the freedom of our country, and he is not 
alone in that regard. I remember in the debate on the other 
bill that the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CiarK] and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNsON] spoke upon this subject, 
and I shall insert their remarks in the Recorp. I want to call 
attention to what the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] 
said in respect to the rider on the urgent deficiency bill: 

But this amendment has for its purpose now a correct one, the demo- 
cratic one, that when the Democrats are in control they should have 
the offices. I am one who does not believe that when we have a Demo- 


cratic President and a Democratic Congress that that cont 


lates and 
makes a Democratic administration. 


do not believe we will have or 
can have a Democratic administration until every office is administered 


by a Democrat. [Applause.} We find the copartmenie in Washington. 
we find the departments in wr part of the United States, full of 
Republicans not in sympathy with the Democratic administration; and 
they are asked to administer the affairs of the Democratic adminis- 
tration. [Applause on Democratic side.] They are there to make 
trouble for and to betray the Democratic administration. [Applause 
on the Democratic side] 

Then he goes on to say that he was for four years internal 
collector for the largest internal revenue district in the United 
States, the district in Kentucky, and he knows whereof he | 
‘peaks, forgetting that for nearly half a year he served under | 
Mr. McKinley, a Republican President, and he would have us | 
believe, therefore, that it was impossible for him to serve | 
without betraying the McKinley administration. He served | 
his full term, He did not resign. He says that they are there | 
to make trouble and to betray the administration. I do not 
believe any such thing. I do not believe that Mr. JonNnson was 
disposed to betray the McKinley administration nor that he did. 
ze ‘ire doing an injustice when you claim that the partisanship 
* the subordinates is carried to that extent. Why, according to 
ap doet rine where e man and wife belonged to different politi- 
th parties, as they often do in suffrage States, it would destroy 

eir faith and confidence in each other and the marriage tie! 


LI——410 


The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CrarK], October 10, 1913, 


page 6235, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sixty-third Congress, first 
session, said: 


* IT am in favor of Senate amendment No. 8. I am in favor of it 
rincipally because I am opposed to the whole civil-service propaganda. 
Ta plause.] I am opp to it because I believe it is hypocritical, 
msincere, and fraudulent in its every aspect, and, as my friend at my 
right s ests, damnable. Mr. Speaker, I am Cepceet to it because I 
believe with Andrew Jackson that to the victor belongs the spoils. 

I do not believe that any President of these United States can suc- 
cessfully carry into execution his policies unless every agent under him 
is in line with his porters and believes as he believes. Take it to-day. 
An eminent Federal official only a few days ago told me that the two 
stenographers in his office were Republicans; that he could not dictate 
a letter that had not to be dictated to a Republican. Here we are 
undertaking to conduct a Government upon Democratic lines with 
Republican agencies to execute them. 


ft civil service was honestly enforced, it would not result in bettering 
governmental administration, but it is not honestly and fairly en- 
forced, and, in my judgment, it never will be. A graduate of Harvard 
or Yale might be entirely unfit to fill the office of deputy United States 
marshal, while the most ignorant of men would be first-class deputies. 
although they could not stand the examination. The whole crooked, 
fraudulent civil service should be wiped from the statutes, 

You are also mistaken in saying that 98 per cent or anything 
like that amount of the appointments in the civil service are of 
one party. You can not produce proof of any such absurd 
thing. Further, the incumbents are not active partisans. Of 
course, there may be instances like the one cited where the 
examination is a fraud, ete., but those men shou!d be punished. 
Let us rather than destroy the merit system join together and 
improve the civil service. Let us improve the examination. 
Let us take measures that will make it a certain protection 
against incompetency and partisanship everywhere. Then we 
will inaugurate a reform for which I believe your President 
has frankly stood and, if he has not been changed lately, he 
still believes iu it and believes in that position, and we will then 
render the American people a great service. 

I share in the anxiety of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Moon] about the future of this Government. I fear that 
by creating these many offices we are going to endanger the 


Fourth-class postmasters, so far as I know anything | stability of our institutions unless we have a more perfect 


system of civil service. I am anxious to see the country 
progress. I am as truly desirous of the future prosperity and 
glory of this great country as any other person anywhere and 
I am not a strong partisan. 

I believe those mistaken advocates of this system which we 
are now considering will regret their course. If they are ever 
successful it will come back to punish and plague them. I 
used to have little patience with men who seemed to have a 
doubt or express gloomy forebodings about the future of rep- 
resentative government and free institutions, and yet when we 
see Government activities growing on every hand, expansion 
in every direction in recent laws and in those proposed. when 
we see that thousands and thousands of offices are being created 
by reason of very recent acts of Congress, when we see that 
the Government through its officers will have control in the near 
future, not only of business of a public nature, but of private, 
and of the very credit and means of exchange of the people, [ 
have become somewhat solicitous of the future of my country, 
especially if we should resort to following that relic of monar- 
chical absolutism, that played-out system everywhere known as 
the spoils system. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 





APPENDIX. 
[From Annual Report of the Postmaster General for fiscal year 1913.] 
POSTAL FINANCES, 


The stal revenues for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, as 
reported by the Auditor for the Post Office Department, amounted to 
$266,619,525.65, an increase over the preceding year of slightly more 
than 8 per cent, as compared with a corresponding increase of less 
than 4 per cent for 1912. The marked gain in the percentage of in- 
crease in revenues is to be attributed to the operation of the parcel- 
post system that was inaugurated on January 1 last. 

The audited expenditures for the year amounted to $262,067,541.33 
and the adjusted losses by fire, burglary, etc., to $41.333.41. The 
excess of audited revenues over audited expenses and losses is reported 
to be $4,510,650.91. This reported surplus is based largely upon the 
audited accounts of the fiscal agents of the department showing their 
actual receipts and expenditures during the year, but does not repre- 
sent the actual financiai condition as it is derived from a comparison 
of amounts that are not properly comparable. It does not include 
obligations which were incurred but not paid within the year. On the 
other hand, it does include payments on account of obligations incurred 
in prior years. 

e last actual postal surplus was announced by Postmaster General 
Gresham 30 years ago, when fair account was taken by him in the 
financial statement of the department of outstanding obligations. The 

ractice of reporting outstanding obligations was continued by a nuin- 
ber of his successors. In recent years, however, Postmasters General 
have stated the persistently recurring stal deficit in terms of the 
excess of audited expenditures over audited revenues, and have pub- 
lished as the financial statement of the department the report of the 


Auditor for the Post Office Department (an accounting officer of the 
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Treasury, whose duty it is to audit only actual receipt and disburse- 
ment of funds), without taking mto account the outstanding obliga- 
tions for the service of the year on which report is made. Although 
the overlapping payments on account of prior years compensate in a 
measure for the obligations incurred on account of the year for which 
report is made, but which are not paid until subsequent years, the 
element of error imherent fin such a method of stating the financial 
condition arises from the effect of the natural growth of the service on 
the items cf cost transposed. For this reason the payment for prior 
years tended’always to be less than the corresponding outstanding obli- 
gations of the current year, and this practice of inaccurate statement 
has had the effect, therefore, of making the deficit announced each year 
less than the actual deficit. Unusual delay in certifying accounts for 
payment near the end of the fiscal year, although fully justified, also 
results in unduly increasing the payments in subsequent years with 
a like understatement in the accounts for the current year, 

By the use of this faulty method a surplus of $219,118.12 was shown 
in the annual report of the department for the fiscal year 1911, in 
which the claim was advanced that the service had finally been made 
self-supporting. Taking into account the outstanding obligations for 
that year, which were not reported, there was in reality a deficit of 
approximately $732,301.90. The actual deficiency for the year 1911, 
based on payments on account of that year which were made up to 
June 30, 1913, was $720,768.63, and obligations are still outstanding 
amounting to approximately $11,533.27. 

This report states the audited surplus of $4,510,650.91, reported for 
the fiscal year 1913 by the Auditor for the Post Office Department, for 
what it really is, namely, the amount by which the audited revenues 
have exceeded the audited expenditures actually made within the cur- 
rent year. This is necessary and useful information, but it bears 
Obliquely on the real financial condition. The following statement 
shows a more correct result of financial administration for the fiscal 
year 1913. Although it does not show the definite final result for the 
year, which can not be stated until all claims are settled, it is not 
thought that such final results will materially differ. From the audited 
expenditures have been deducted the payments on-~account of prior 
years. To the amount remaining and properly chargeable to this year’s 
operation have been added the estimated liabilities for obligations 
incurred within and for the service of the year, but unpaid at the close 
ef the year, which have been ascertained by means of carefully prepared 
estimates. 

Statement of revenues and expenditures for the fiscal year 1918, based 
upon the estimated expense of the service for that year, irrespective 
of the time when payment was or is to be made. 


Reported revenues ~............. $266, 619, 525. 65 
Charges against revenues for allow- 

ances to postmasters .on account 

of fire, burglary, ete._..._..... 41, 333. 41 


IN Te i $266, 578, 192. 24 
Expenditures fcr general postal 
purposes from postal revenues, 
as reported by the Auditor for 
the Post Office Department.__. 262, 067, 541.33 
Expenditures for parcel-post equip- 
ment from General Treasury 






































inn Lantnnsrigideretiiaiiagerveagtinsiie nates 845, 456. 74 
ete insted, ids ten dds 262, 412, 998. OT 
Payments during fiscal year 1913 
on account of prior years... 8, 389, 435. 15 
Expenditures for the fiscal 
ee ee 254, 023, 562. 92 
Estimated outstanding obligations_ 8, 712, 722. 54 


Estimated expenses for the 
fiscal year 1913 paid and 
ESE | ceeeerncindectverwainctiningiietites, | Te 


Estimated surplus for the 
PORE BO1B ntectecn hide nhs 8, 841, 906. 78 


It is gratifying to report that on this basis the total expenses of 
maintaining the postal service for the fiseal year ended June 30, 1913, 
is found to be exceeded by the revenues for the same period, that 
there is an actual surplus of $3,841,906.78, and that the postal service 
is now for the first time since 1883 self-supporting. 

However, it should be borne in mind that certain other factors of 





cost, such as the annual rental value of Federal buildings, fixtures, 
and equipment used wholly or in rt for postal purposes, and the 
expenses incident to the conduct of the Post Office Department and 
the office of the Auditor for the Post Office Department, are not 


charged against the postal service, nor does the postal service receive 
eredit for all functions performed—as, for example, free transperta- 
tion of franked and penalty mail and the virtual subsidy of $50,000,000 
on second-class matter, which, if accounted for, would much more 
than offset these costs. 

For a statement of the audited revenues and expenditures atten- 
tion is invited to the financial summary on page 44 of this report. 


VIEWS OF MR. STEENERSON, 


This bill was considered by the committee in a nonpartisan spirit, 
which has been customary in that committee for years, and only on a 
few points were there irreconcilable differences developed among the 
members. The principal one of these is the proposal to remove as- 
sistant postmasters from the classified civil service and make them the 
personal appointees of the postmasters. The clause is as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That hereafter any assistant postmaster who may be re- 
quired by law or by authority or direction of the Postmaster General 


to execute a bond to the Postmaster General to secure faithful per- 
formance of official duty may be appointed by said Postmaster General, 
who may require such bond, without regard to the provisions of an act 


of Congress entitled ‘An act to late and improve the civil service 
of the United States,’ approved January 16, 1883, and amendments 
thereto, or any rule or regulation made im pursuance thereof, and the 


Postmaster General shall have power to revoke the appointment of any 
assistant postmaster and appoint his successor at his discretion, with- 
out regard to the act, amendments, rules, or regulations aforesaid.” 


It is proposed on the part of the majority of the committee to include 
this vicious rider as a part of this appropriation bill by a special rule 


for that purpose. The policy of inserting riders on such bills is vicious, 
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and to resort to it can only be excused in ease of a t publ 
gency. The Democratic Party, when in the minori on Bo 
uniformly declaimed against it, but no sooner were bone | in power than 
they resorted to it at every as aoa The proposal is so radically 
wrens and ieee that it hy not poy coteone the approval of 
ongress coming as a separate measure, bu proposed i . 
to force it upon Congress and the Executive. m this way 
There are about 2,400 assistant tmasters in the United States 
practically all of whom have ente the classified service by a ciyi)' 
service examination. It is proposed to take these tried and faithtyi 
public servants out of the classified list and make their tenura of 
office dependent on-the whim of the postmaster appointed under tha 
spoils system as a reward for party service. In many, if not most 
cases it would be equivalent to a dismissal from office ‘without canag 
or excuse. But the injustice of the proposal as affecting these men 
is not the main objection to it, but that it is an attack on the merit 
system and civil-service reform generally. It is a backward step 
and will be injurious not only in its effect on the postal service, put 
to the cause of good povernmenit generally. It is one step in the 
direction of the readoption of the spoils system. ay 


I submit that this is not a par uestion, for the sim as 
that all political parties rehieaioaah fh Congress in their ae 
platforms declared fm favor of civil-service reform and the merit sys. 


tem. The Democratic platform, upon which the majori er 
of ie aguas =e ant Peas on follow: i dortty Members 
“The law pertaining e civil service ould be ho Q 
rightfully enforced, to the end that merit and ability shall te in? 
standard of appointment and promotion, rather than service rendered 
to a political party; and we favor a reorganization of the civil service 
with adequate compensation commensurate with the class of work 
performed, for all officers and employees; we also favor the extension 
to all classes of civil-service e yees of the benefits of the provi- 
sions of the employers’ Liability law; we also recognize the richt of 
direct petition to Congress by employees for the redress of grievances.” 
The Postmaster General in his last annual report speaks in highest 
terms of the — of the postal service, which has been built 


under the mer and, in speak of the general i 
for the department, says: ing Sees atoptes 


“The me siderati ecting person s 
service obeit bette ceunaninta ciency ete amyl > rtieepoe 
It is the earnest hope that ultimately all positions will be covered 
under the classified civil service and t merit and faithfulness wil! 
be the sole consideration in ae appointments as well as promo- 
tions.” (P. 8, Annual Report, 1913.) 

Inasmuch as this oner is vicious im itself and contrary to the 
platform promises of all parties here represented, as well as the 
declared policy of this administration in regard to postal affairs, | 
submit that the Committee on Rules should not permit this rider to 
be included in this bill, and in the event that they do that it should 
be voted down.’ 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
was consumed by the gentleman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Two hours. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I yield 20 minutes to the gentle 
man from Lllinois [Mr. Copier}. 

Mr. COPLEY. Mr. Chairman, a few weeks ago, as a member 
of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, I voted with 
a majority of the Democratic members to remove assistant post- 
masters from the operation of the civil-service law. Some 
people might say that I voted to remove them from the protec- 
tion of the civil-service law, but that will be determined after I 
have presented my reasons for so doing. 

This vote was entirely at variance with every act and word 
of my life, and was cast only after mature deliberation and 
cast only in the light of my own experience in the working of 
the present civil-service law. 2 

My field of observation has been limited to practically the 
one district which I have the honor to represent in this Con- 
gress, with here and there an occasional glimpse beyond its 
borders out into the Sta“: of Illinois. In justice to my fellow 
members of the Progressive Party as well as myself, I am 
going to cite you examples of several years’ working of the 
civil-service law in my State and my district. : 

I take it that the highest conception of civil service in- 
volves an ideal as we!’ as a condition, the ideal being that 
every man who serves the Federal Government ought to give 
that service his whole thought and all his time, whether he 
be in the list known as “classified” or in the list covered by 
the term “presidential appointment.” ‘The spirit is the same, 
the ideal is the same, and it is this ideal which I want to see 
fostered and codified into law, not a law which furnisbes 1™- 
munity if the spirit is broken in the interest of the political 
satrap and which is rigidly enforced if the spirit is broken 
contrary to the interest of the overlord. In other words, the 
civil-service law which protects certain men in the so-called 
classified service if they do the bidding of their masters, cee 
which subjects them to every sort of indignity, demotion, 20 
éven dismissal if they do not is not a good law according to 
my belief. the 

I shall take the Hberty of disregarding the example of ‘ie 
distinguished chairman of this committee. In the concrete ib 
stances cited I shall give names and dates. ii a 

The State of Illinois was one of the first in this Oe hae 
adopt a State-wide primary law. In the primary of 1910, lee 
on the 15th day of September of that year, I presented my hr 
as a candidate for Congress. Realizing exactly the con) 
of affairs in my State and my district, that at least as ae 
in number of the newspapers were either owned directly 


— — ee 
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controlled by men who were then filling Federal offices, it was 
perfectly apparent how impossible it would be to present my 
ease fully and fairly to the people of the district; and, as a 
matter of fact, out of 37 newspapers printed in that district at 
that time 17 refused to accept my advertisements, couched in 
plain, simple terms and expressed in dignified, courteous, and 
gentlemanly language. Each one of these papers was con- 
trolled by a Federal officeholder in the district. Evidently 
some other method must be used te reach the voters, Conse- 
quently I went to one of the newspapers, the Aurora Beacon, 
published in my home city of Aurora, Ill, and asked the editor 
if | might pay for a certain number of copies of his paper for 
one month prior to the primary and have the paper sent 
through the mails in the regular course of trade during that 
period. He wrote Mr, H. M. Bacon, then superintendent Divi- 
sion of Classification, Post Office Department, asking if this 
would be construed as a violation of the law designed to prevent 
the indiscriminate use of the second-class privilege by news- 
papers and other publications. Mr. A. M. Travers replied for 
Mr. Bacon under date of August 15, 1910, that it would not. 
I shall attach to my speech at this point copies of all these 


letters. 


Mr. Chairman, I will here ask unanimous consent to print 


these letters in my remarks. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, permission will be 


granted. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. COPLEY. I will only read one or two. 


Avrora, ILL., August 6, 1910. 
Mr. H. M. Bacon, 


8 -intendent Division of Classification 
Super OEE Te Gir eerineet, Wabbiada, D.C: 


Dear Str: A politician wishes to subscribe for one month to the 
Aurora Beacon, for seyeral hundred subscriptions, paying for the same 
names. 


in advance and furnishing the list of 


Will you kindly tell us whether or not this will come under the head 


inform us 
out on the 


ugh the mails? 
With best regards, and hoping to meet you again at the Inland Daily 


of paid subseriptions or sample copies? Will ua kindl 
also how many sample copies we would be entitled to se 
basis of 10,000 paid circulation, 2,600 of which goes thro 


meeting, I em, 
Very respectfully, 


AvuroRA BEACON PUBLISHING CoO.,, 
A. M. Snook, t. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
TurrD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 


Washington, August 15, 1910. 
Mr. A. M. SNOOK, 
President the Aurora Beacon rere Co., 
urora, 


Dear Sir: Your letter of the 6th instant, stating that “a politician 
wishes to subseribe for one month” for several hun 


§ dred copies of the 
Aurora Daily Beacon—admitted as second-class matter at Aurora, Ill.— 
and inquiring whether the persons to whom such copies are sent may 
be regarded as a proper part of the “ legitimate list of subscribers ” for 
the publication, has been received. 


In reply to your inquiry with regard to the rate of postage chargeable 
upon such copies, you are informed that under an opinion of the As- 
sistant Attorney General for the Post Office Department subscriptions 
of this nature. tf made for the perpece of circulating information of a 
public character and not in o to circulate private advertising, al- 
though paid for by others than the recipients, may properly be included 
in the “ legitimate list of subseribers ” required by the law. Such sub- 
scriptions do not affect the second-class status of the publication unless 
the number thereof, considered in connection with the character of the 
paper and other cireumstances, brings the publication within the fol- 
lowing prohibition of the statute: 

‘Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
strued as to admit fo the second-class rate a publications de- 
signed primarily for advertising purposes or for free circulation or for 

ra oe 


circulation at nominal rates. 
Under this ruling it is the ctice of this office to accept at the 
eopies mailed in fulfillment of so- 


usual second-class rates of 
called “political” subseriptions. 


In answer to your question regarding sample copies, r attention 
en to paneer 5, section 456 1 Taws and lations, on 
ges 20 an iy 


inclosed pam hhiet, from which you will see that 
sample copies of the Aurora y con may be accepted for mailing 
at the rate of 1 cent a pound: 

_*  * * to the extent of 10 per cent of the total weight of copies 
Mailed to subseribers the calendar year.” 
b In other words, the sam ¥y mailing privilege is computed on the 
me of the weight of mailed to S Secribers and not upon the 
asis of the entire cireuiation of the publication. 

Respectfully, 


A. M. Travers, 
Acting Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


Unitrep States Post OFFICE, 
Aurora, Ill., September 5, 1910, 
A. M. Snook, 


President Aurora Beacon Publishing Co., Aurora, Ill. 


Deak Sin: In mailing the many sample copies that you 
doing since Sept — 
ing the Govervasant? Cai aioe ote the postal laws and defra 


regular subseribers and should also have stamps aff 4 
what re are going to do about it. 
ours truly, 


L, A. CONSTANTINE, Postmaster. 














UNITED States Post OFFICE, 
Aurora, lil., September 122, 1910. 
Mr. A. M. Snook 


President Beacon Publishing Co., Aurora, Iil. 


Dear Sir: I am in receipt of a communication from the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, Washington, D. C., under date of Septem- 
ber 9, 1910, containing the following instructions, the conditions of 
which I wish you would comply with at once: 

“Please obtain from the publisher and forward a statement show- 
ing the regular circulation of the Aurora Beacon as to subscribers, the 
number of extra copies of the latest issue of the publication mailed to 
ypoopene who were not actual subscribers for the same, and a full and 
anor Sere of the arrangement under which these extra copies 
are mailed. 

“If the extra copies thus mailed are paid for by any person or per- 
sons other than those to whom the copies are sent, please request the 
— to give the name of the person paying for the same, the in- 
erest which such person has in the circulation of the publication, 
whether the insertion of any matter in the publication is paid for by 
the person who pays for the copies, or by any other person or persons 
in his behalf, and if so, please identify such matter. Finally, request 
the publisher to state what evidence he has to show that the persons 
to whom these extra copies are mailed have agreed to accept the same 
or to rd themselves as subscribers. 

“As it is impossible to determine accurately the number of extra 
copies of the publication mailed, as a result of the publisher’s practice 
in offering such extra copies for mailing intermingled with the copies 
offered for mailing to regular subscribers, you are directed to estimate, 
as well as possible, the number of extra copies of the paper offered for 
mailing over and above the number mailed to regular subscribers. 
For this purpose the weight of the mailings, or the number of copies 
mailed to subscribers in the week before the mailing of the extra 
copies n, may be taken as a basis. Upon the number of copies 
thus obtained you are further directed to require a deposit in money 
to cover postage at the transient second-class rate until the question 
whether such copies may be accepted at the publisher’s second-class 
rates has been determined by this office.” 

Yours truly, 


Louis A. CONSTANTIN, Postmaster. 


Tue Avrora DAILY BEACON, 
Aurora, IUl., September 24, 1910, 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sir: The inclosed copy of a letter to Mr. L. A. Constantine, 
postmaster at Aurora, lll., will probably give you all the information 
you desire in regard to the Copome of $400 demanded by the Aurora 
postmaster from the Aurora Beacon, in connection with the recent 
poles of a number of so-called “ political subscriptions” by the 

eacon. 

These extra subscriptions, as you will see by the correspondence 
submitted, were accepted and sent out in accordance with instructions 
given us from your office under date of August 15, 1910. 

We trust that you will kindly give the matter your prompt attention, 
and wish to thank you for the favor. 

Very respectfully, 


Avrora BEACON Pos. Co., 
A. M. Snook, President. 
[Inclosure.] 


THe Avrora DAILY BEACON, 
Aurora, Ill., September 23, 1910. 
Mr. L. A, CONSTANTINE, Postmaster, Aurora, Ill. 


Dear Sir: In reply to your favor of September 12, in which you 

uote a letter received from the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
ashington, D. C., under September 9, 1910, as follows: 

“ Please obtain from the publisher and forward a statement showing 
the regular circulation of the Aurora Beacon as to subscribers, the 
number of extra copies of the latest issue of the publication mailed to 
persons who were not actual subscribers for the same, and a full and 
detailed explanation of the arrangement under which these extra copies 
are mailed. 

“If the extra copies thus mailed are paid for by any person or 
persons other than those to whom the copies are sent, please request 
the publisher to give the name of the person paying for the same: the 
interest which such person has in the circulation of the publication; 
whether the insertion of any matter in the publication is paid for by 
the person who pays for the copies, or by any other person or persons 
on his behalf; and if so, please identify such matter. Finally, request 
the _— to state what evidence he has to show that the persons 
to whom these extra copies are mailed have agreed to accept the same 
or to regard themselves as subscribers. 

“As it is impossible to determine accurately the number of extra 
copies of the publication mailed, as a result of the publisher's practice 
in offering such extra copies for mailing intermingled with the copies 
offered for mailing to regular subscribers, you are directed to estimate. 
as well as possible, the number of extra copies of the paper offered 
for mailing over and above the number mailed to regular subscribers. 
For this purpcse the weight of the mailings or the number of copies 
mailed to subscribers in the week before the mailing of the 


extra 
copies may be taken as a basis. UWpon the number of copies 
thus ob you are further directed to require a deposit in money 


to cover postage at the transient second-class rate until the question 
whether such copies may be accepted at the publisher's second-class 
rates has been determined by this office. 

“ Yours truly, 


“Tours A. CONSTANTINE, Postmaster.” 
In accordance with your request we will state that our copies sent 
regularly through the mail at this time to our regular paid subscribers 
number 2,726 Beginning with the 27th day of August, 1910, and 
continuing until the 13th day of September, 1910, we have sent through 
your post office, according to our own records, the following number of 
papers in addition to our regular list: 


Aug. 27...-..-..-------------------~-------- =. -- +--+ 1, 915 
Aug. 29...--.----~------~-------------~-~----.~~----.~--+--~--- 2, 32% 
Aug. 30_.....-...~---------- - +--+ - 3 3 rn nes 2, 300 
Aug. 31-~----------------------------------------~-----.- 2 rod 
hie eine asesaias anes nenana-chenencbanenerereiahines Senin Giphes-Snmbsinsios anus abesGnesanisebanae 2, 620 
Sept. $3... nnn ene nnn nwnwe-ne-- 4, 650 
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Sept Dna cemetsicinton then encnielaenstadliedt tind aienedasdeii aR Se) SER ke 4, 650 
gp! Ea ee ae ee ee ee ee FS 4, 650 
Sept. 12 pclae sisi psa cm Ali ela EE i icici enn i abil staat allah aa 4, 650 
ie DB sn sith ted Lai cli hhdine ticles ata abled 4, 650 
ES TL ee ee One ee eee tae. fe 42, 460 
These papers, in accordance with instructions given to the Beacon 
in letter written by A. M. Travers, Acting Third Assistant Post- 
master General, together with our list of rezular subscribers, were 
mailed and paid for at cond-class rates. ‘This was done for the 
entire time and for all the papers which we have enumerated. On 
receipt of your letter of September 12 we deposited with the Aurora 
pestmaster a certified check for $400 on his demand, and on the dates 
of the 12th and the 12th of September marked the packages carryi 
the special subscription list “ Special,” that it might be Sistinguished 
by the Post Office Department from the regular list. 
With the date of September 13, owing to your notification that the 
Post Office Department intended to exact from us 1 cent each for 


every paper sent other than our regular list, we discontinued mailing 
the so-called “ political subscriptions,” although we had received an 
order to send the same for a full month and the money had been 
deposited at our office te pay for the same at our subscription price. 

My authority for sending these extra papers at our pound rates 
was the follewing letter from the Third Assistant Postmaster General : 
“Post Orrrce DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTDR GENERAL, 

“ Washington, D. C., August 15, 1910. 


“ THIRD 


“Mr. A. M. SxNook, 
“ President Aurore Beacon Publishing Co., 
“ Aurora, Tl. 

“Dean Sir: Your tetter of the 6th instant, stating. that ‘a politician 
wishes to subscribe for one month’ for several hundred copies of ‘the 
Aurora Daily Beacon ’—admitted as second-class matter at Aurora, I11.— 
and inquiring whether the persons to whom such copies are sent may be 
regarded as a proper part of the ‘ legitimate list of subscribers for the 
publication,’ has been received. 

‘In reply to your inguiry with regard to the rate of postage charge- 
able upon such copies, you are informed that under an opinion of the 


Assistant Attorney General for the Post Office Department subscriptions 
of this nature, if made for the purpose of circulating information of a 
public character and not in order to circulate private advertising, al- 


though paid for by others than the recipients, may properly be included 
in the ‘ legitimate list of subscribers’ required by the law. Such sub- 
scriptions do not affect the second-class status of the publication, unless 
the number thereof, considered in connection with the character of the 
aper and other circumstances, brings the publication within the fol- 
owing prohibition of the statute: 

“Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shal! be so con- 
strued as to admit to the second-class rate regular publications designed 
primarily for advertising purposes, or for free circulation, or for 
circulation at nominal rates.’ 

“Under this rulmg it is the practice of this office to accept at the 
usual second-class rates of posté copies mailed in fulfillment of so- 
called ‘ political subseriptions.’ 

“In answer to your guestion regarding sample copies, your attention 
is invited to paragraph 5, section 456, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
on pages 20 and 21.of the inclosed pamphlet, from which you will see 
that sample copies of the Aurora Daily Beacon may be accepted for 
mailing at the rate of 1 cent a pound 

ee * * to the extent of 10 per cent of the total weight of copies 
mailed to subscribers during the calendar year.’ 

“In other werds, the sazmrple-copy mailing privilege is computed on 
th asis of the weight of copies mailed to subscribers and not upon the 
basis of the entire circulation of the publication. 

** Respectfally, 


ane 
ige 


“A. M. TRAVERS, 
“Acting Third Assistant Postmaster General.” 





The extra papers sent out were subscribed for and —_ for by Col. 
I. C. Corry, who is a candidate for Congress, in behalf of his own 
candidacy and that of friends on the legislative and county tickets, 
whose cavse the Beacon was supporting. The list of names to whom 
papers were being sent were furnished by Mr. Coprt#y and other candi- 
dates The labels on the addresses stated that the subscriptions were 
paid up to September 22, and more than 99 per cent of the papers 
sent were delivered to and accepted by the people to whom they were 
ad ed. 

Previously to and during the time these papers were circulated 
advertisements were carried in the Beacon for Mr. Coprzy and for 
most of the other candidates before the people at the regular commer- 
cial advertising rates of the Beacon, the extra circulation having no 
consideration whatever in securing the ads or in the charge therefor. 
No political advertising whatever was solicited by the Beacon. 

Mr. Coprmy, who subscribed for the papers, is a stockholder in the 

“acon, but has little to do with its active management, and the 

was only one of three papers in his district with which he 
made similar arrangements for extra circulation in distributing his 


propaganda and that of bis frien@s among the other candidates. 
No other papers were interfered with by the postmasters 
towns where they were issued. 
We would not have accepted these subscriptions at the price we did 
or would we have attempted to send them through the mail at pound 
es as regular subscriptions except for the instructions which we 
eceived direct from the Third Assistant Postmaster General, wherein 
1e stated that these “so-called political subscriptions’’ would be ac- 
pted by the post office at usual second-class rates of postage. 
We ask you, therefore, in all fairness, to at once return to us our 
cLeck for $400, which you required us to deposit and to cease any fur- 
ther attemp annoy us in the publication and distribution of a 


in the 


as 


~ he 


legitimate, high-class newspaper, even though ‘the politics of that paper 
be opposed to the wishes of the present incumbents of the post office 
this congressional district. 
respectfully, 


in 
Very Avrora Beacon Puerts.tna Co., 


A. M. Snoox, President. 


Mr. A. M. Swoox, 


RECORD—HOUSE. JANUARY 15, 


Post OFrFrice DEPrARTMPNT, 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, October 5, 1910. 


President the Aurora Daily Beacon, Aurora, Tl. 


Deak Sir: 1 bave received your letter of the 24th ultimo. with 
which you ferward a copy of one directed by Tom to your postmaste: 
regarding the mailing of extra copies of certain issues of the Ay, ra 
Daily Beacon to persons who had not themselves paid for the c.:mo 
In your former communication to this office you inquired whether 
“several bundred copies” for which “* * a politician wis 
to subscribe for one month * * * paying for the same in adyanoa 
and furnishing list of names,” might be accepted at the publishers’ 
second-class rates of postage. 1 

It now appears that in fact several thousand extra copies of yap. 
ous issues 0 qour paper were mailed. It also now appears that the 
person who paid for these extra copies was Mr. I. C. Copier, who was 
a candidate for office, and that his advertisement appeared in ¢h. 
various. issues of which extra copies were mailed. This would tend 
to indicate that these extra copies fell within the provisions of para 
graph 38, section 455, Postal Laws and Regulations, on page 19 of the 
inclosed pam t, and were therefore subject to the transient second. 
class rate of postage. 

Again, although you stated that these copies were to be mailed at 
Mr. Coprmy’s order for one month, from August 27 (or up to Septem. 
ber 22—yonur letter . this point is not clear), _ ceased to mail 
them on September 18, immediately upon notification by your post- 
master that this office was investigating the matter with a view of 
determining whether the transient second-class rate was not properly 
due on the copies. This tends to strengthen the inference that tho 
copies were not sent to subscribers, but were circulated free by the 
publishers. 

You say that— 

“* * * more than 99 per cent of the papers sent were delivered 
and accepted by the people to whom they were addressed.” 

But mere delivery of copies of a publication entered as second-class 
matter to persons who have not themselves subscribed for the came 
does mot constitute such persons a proper part of the “ legitimate list 
of subscribers.” Please explain what, if any, evidence you have that 
the persons to whom the extra copies were mailed agreed to revard 





themselves as subscribers for the publication. I shall be gl<J, before 
passing upon the question, to give comsideration to any explanations 
which woleed. 


_ may care to submit upon the doubtful points in 
Kindly forward for examination by this office copies of each of the 
various issues of which extra copies were mailed on behalf of Mr. 


COPLEY. 
Respectfully, A. M. Travers, 
Acting Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


THe AURORA Dainty Bracoy, 
Aurora, Til., October 28, 1910. 
Mr. A. M. Travers, 
Acting Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Replying ‘to your favor of October 15, I am surprised at 
the contents of your letter, in which you intimate that you should re- 
gard extra copies of the Beacon, sent out a month since, as coming 
under that clause of the postal law requiring a 1-cent stamp for eacn 
copy. 

These papers were sent out only after we had been directly authorized 
by you, in your letter of August 15, to send them as regularly paid 
subscriptions. We explained to you exactly in our letter how 
intended sending them, and there was no mistaking your instructions 
“that the Post Office Department had and would continue to regard 
so-called political subscriptions as regular = subscriptions.” It is 
true that the original given us was for less than 1,000 copies, 
but as the campaign developed Mr. Copimy, the candidate in question, 
saw fit to increase his order, furnishing us a list of names, supposed 
to include —— ev voter within a certain radius of Aurora. 
Mr. Cop.ey furnished us a list of names, to which the papers were seut, 
and the regular subseription price was charged by the Rencon, and Mr. 
Cortey paid the Beacon for each and rey eee. The books of the 
Beacon’s accounting department will show is transaction in detail, 
and are open for your inspection. 

Mr. Cori®y’s original order to the Beacon was to send each of these 
subscriptions fer a full month, but owing to the fact that the local 
postmaster served notice on us that the department intended to 
change its ruling and exact 1-cent postage on each copy, a price which 
is equal to the lar subscription price of the Beacon, and alse re- 
quired us to deposit a certified check for $400 to cover the cost of the 
same, the extra papers were then discontinued. 

Mr. CopLey_ had been notified of the imereased cost which the post 
office purposed to enforce, and as he did not care to bear the extra 
expense advised the Beacon to discontinue sending further copies. 

We are sending you, under separate cover, copies of the Be2con = 
the dates when the extra mailing was in progress. You will note ta’ 
they are all legitimate newspapers, with the usual amount of gener’ 
news and editorial features, as well as the ordinary amount of politica! 
matter that a newspaper — carry during a heated campaign. aw 

Owing to the fact that Mr. Copney’s candidacy was oppose? 
every postmaster in the congressional district, the Beacon antici ates 
trouble from the postmaster in the event of sending out extra pin’ 
and it was for this reason that you were written direct and one it 
received from you to go ahead wit ae before We UC endl. 

Other papers in this district cireulated extra copies for ther ¢ we" 
dates on the same basis as did the Beacon, but they were not or at 
with. The fact that the postmasters were opposes to the eandi¢ acy = 
Mr. CopLey alone was responsible for the Beacon being require’ 
make a deposit of $400. Republican 

In spite of the postmasters, Mr. Copier received the Repul cout 
nominates for Congress and will represent this district in the B 


we 












session. 

If you will kindly refer back to your letter of August 6 we 
shows how clearly your authorization was for us to go ahead wit), 
extra distribution, every copy of which was ordered and pai: k that 
Mr. Cor.ey, han t as seeond-elass matter, | goto urora 
you will peeneny decide the case in our favor and instruct the - 

“_ War respectfully, Bracon Posuisnixe CO. 


URORA 
. M. Snook, President. 
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Two days after the first batch of papers were sent out carry- 

ing my advertisement the local postmaster at Aurora, Mr. L. A. 
Constantine, notified the Beacon im a letter that they were 
violating the postal laws and were likely to have the papers 
excluded from the mails. The editor replied, showing him Mr. 
‘fravers’s letter as his justification, Within 48 hours after this 
interview Mr. R. P. Goodwin, then an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and assigned to the Post Office De- 
partment, whe at that time lived in Aurora, dropped into towm 
and immediately ruled that the paper was violating the postal 
rules and was liable to exclusion. At once the editor of the 
paper put up a certified check of $400 to cover any possible 
first-class postage necessary and demanded that no action be 
taken on that certified check until a final ruling had been se- 
cured from the department. Mr. Constantine or Mr. Goodwim 
evidently at once took the matter up with Mr. Travers, and 
he at that time replied, unquestionably inspired from exactly 
the same source as were Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Constantine, 
receding from his former decision and trying to find some place 
in which the newspaper had violated the confidence he had 
jlaced in it. 
' There was a sequel after my nomination and election. I 
called upon the Posimaster General and presented the entire 
ease to him orally. A few days after my visit the certified 
check was returned to the paper without any comment. The 
check was given September 13, 1910, and returned December 
21, 1910. 

At the same time the papers hostile to me in the district were 
being circulated in exaetly the same manner by my opponents, 
none of whem paid first-class postage, and none of whom were 
asked to pay first-class postage, and carried to every voter in 
the district by every city and rural carrier. 

One of the postmasters of the district, Mr. Ernest G. Howell, 
of Geneva, DL, laughingly asked some of his fellow postmasters 
why they made any such trouble as that, and suggested that 
he had a plan which was just as efficacious and which resulted 
in exactly the same thing, viz, he simply dropped the several 
papers per day which were sent to his office in the basement of 
the post office until the amount reached into thousands and 
finally sold them for old paper. Whether he pocketed the 
receipts or not I am unable to say, but I do repeat the charge, 
which I have previously made, that they were dumped in the 
basement of his office practically in toto during the month coy- 
ered by that period under discussion and prior to the primary 
in 1910, 

Every postmaster in my district, whether presidential or coy- 
ered by the classified service; every carrier, whether city or 
rural; every assistant postmaster or supervisory employee, and 
every other employee of the Federal Government in my dis- 
trict was instructed and driven to do his utmost to encompass 
my defeat. 

I was asked to address the convention of the Illinois Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association on August 8, 1913, which was held 
in my home city of Aurora, and I told them at that time that 
the one thing they needed more than anything else was a civil- 
service law which was designed to protect them so long as 
they did their duty and which punished them whenever they did 
not. I recalled the circumstances of this campaign two and 
one-half years ago, amd made the charge that practically every- 
one was driven by his political overlord to his best endeavor to 
encompass my defeat, but for them my belief in a 
civil-service law which would protect them if they did refuse 
to do the bidding of this overford and which would punish them 
if they did such bidding. Immedfately after the address more 
than 15 carriers employed in my district came up and said, in 
the presence of more than 50 men, that I had told the absolute 
truth; that they had all been lined up, in many instances en 
masse, and given their orders what to do. 

here is on file in the Post Office Department, or was only 
two years ago, the report of inspectors who were sent to the 
city of Joliet where two rival eandidates for the post office 
Were striving mightily each for his own success, and charges 
of incompetence were made against both of them indiscrimt 
nately. ‘The department was asked to send inspectors and did 
S90, and the report unqualifiedly stated that neither candidate 
on fit for the position, and yet one of these two, Mr. John T. 
; ye, was appointed Mareh 3, 1908, and has been reappointed 
te “e since that date, and fs still postmaster at Joliet. I do not 
ok whether this report is still on file or not, bat I have seen 
; With my own eyes and know that it was there two years 
- The then First Assistant Postmaster General, in answer 
’ « question of mine whether he thought the man ought to have 
been appointed under those circumstances, unhesitatingly re- 
Plied that he did not. 


September 11, 1884, Miss Minnfe Dillon was appointed in the 
post office at Aurora, Ill, to a clerical position. She worked 
under suceessive administrations—Republican, Democrat, Re- 
publican, Democrat, and again Republican—working her way up 
until she held the best clerical position to be occupied by a 
woman in that office, namely, the money-order clerk. On the 20th 
day of January, 1898, the same L. A. Constantine, to whom I 
have referred, was appointed postmaster, and immediately took 
into the office the destructive spirit of political organization 
which has done much to ultimately overthrow the political 
hierarchy that controlled that district for a great many years. 
Miss Dillon came from a large and influential Democratic 
family, although one of her brothers was a Republican. Her 
father and all of her brothers for a few years after appoint- 
ment supported the Republican Cengressman in that district, but 
did not support him and his coterie of followers in their vain 
efforts to contro! local political affairs. Then began a series 
of petty persecutions and indignities and demotions until Miss 
Dillon found herself oceupying the most unpleasant position of 
any clerk in the office. Many times she was told that if her 
family would “ get right” there would be no trouble, but, being 
unable to influence them im such local political affairs, she was 
made the target of every conceivable kind of persecution that 
could suggest itself to the miserable; little mind that directed 
the policies of that office. 

The culmination finally came when the postmaster, after 
making, first, almost impossible hours—beginning im the early 
morning and having a lenmg recess at noon, and then on again 
in the evening—and finding that she still remained at her post, 
silently suffering these indignities and being unable to dislodge 
her and unable to find any fault with her in her work which 
would warrant her discharge, suddenly, on the 14th of Oc- 
teber, 1911, came to her and told her that he was going 
toe hold out the sum of $28 from her salary, as, he alleged, she 
was short in her accounts that amount. This was too much for 
the woman, who had then been 27 years in the service, whose 
family mame had been a synonym for integrity and for honesty 
of purpose for over half a century in the city of Aurora. She 
told the postmaster that he was entirely wrong and brought her 
father and brother down to the office to see the postmaster. 
This was an infraction of the rules and her first. Immediately 
an assistant of his saw to it that a repert was sent to the 
Chieago papers that this lady had slapped the postmaster’s fnee, 
which, according to the testimony of both at a subsequent hear- 
ing, was entirely erroneous. She was suspended for this seri- 
ous breach of rules, and shortly thereafter preferred charges 
against the postmaster while awaiting her own trial, copies of 
which I shall herewith attach. The evidence developed by the 
sebsequent trial of Miss Dillon entirely exonerated her and 
showed that the $28 shortage was the fault of another clerk, as 
the official report on file in the Post Office Department will 
confirm. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point, by unanimous consent, I will put 
these in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the permission will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

To the Hon. Frank H. Hrrencoc.k, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C.: 


The undersigned, Minnie Dillon, of the city of Aurora, county of 
Kane, and State of Illinois, respectfully represents that she is of the 
e of 48 years, and for 28 years last past continuously has been em- 
yed in the post office in said city of Aurora. During the first 23 
years of such service she had charge of the money-order and registry 
department. Subsequent to that time she has been employed as 
money-order clerk, and since August 1, 1909, as stamp clerk, and that 
her employment is regulated by what is termed the civil service i 
force in the Post Office Department; that on account of the fact that 
she has been unable to influence her father’s family in the support of 
certaim political affiliations im the interests of Louis A. Constantine, 
postmaster of Aurora, under whom she is employed, she has been for 
nearly eee ieee last past made the subject of petty annoyances and 
rpose of forcing her to resigm her position in that 
office ; that she | am beem charged with being discourteous and uncivil 
im her treatment of customers, being short in her accounts, and in 
many ways conducting herself in a manner not in keeping with the full 
ulrements of the service, all of which she charges are untrue and 
withcut any foundation whatsoever; that on her return from her an- 
nual vacation, on the Sth day of October, 1911. the stamp window 
and supplies were turned over to her without being checked, and om 
the 14th day of October, 1911, there was found to be a shortage of 
$36, $8 of which was afterwards accounted for by error on the part 
of other employees, and that ‘he remaining portion will be taken out 
of her salary at the end of the month; that she claims that there is no 
means of Geeks that the shortage was caused by any fanlt on her 
and that there is no means by virtue of which she is able or 
been permitted to review the records and accounts im order to 
determine wherein.or against whom the shortage, if any, should be 


charged. 

She further claims that in the manner in whieh the office of post- 
master in Aurora has been managed many things have been done and 
are being constantly done in the office that are not in keeping with 
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the rules and regulations governing the same, and in. substantiation 
of said condition makes the following specific charges: 

I. That the clerks of the office are constantly away from the office 
during working hours, frequently three or four days at a time, and 
almost daily many hours without making any report or charge or 
a on salary on account thereof, as required by the rules of the 
omice. 

Il. That during the last two years clerks have been and are being 
employed in the office not under the civil service regulating same or 
under bonds, as required, when at the same time there are several 
parties on the waiting list of the civil service eligible thereto. 

Ili. That clerks not on the pay roll are doing work in the office, 
and the salary drawn therefor is in the name of and by other parties. 

IV. That the postmaster, Louis A. Constantine, almost daily takes 
cash from the stamp drawer, placing slips therein in place thereof, and 
that at the date of the subscription to these charges there are two slips 
in the drawer for such pu.pose. 

V. That on the 30th day of September, 1911, there was a surplus on 
hand in the stamp department of $11.50, resulting from the sale of 
envelopes and other matters wherein the charge therefor is a fraction 
more than the cost thereof; that, on that date, $8.35 was remitted 
and the balance was given to Clerk Margaret Hassett to apply on 
account of her shortage. 

VI. That oftener than once a week during the last summer ice cream and 
cake parties were held in the money-order office, at which other parties 
than the clerks of that office were present, and that outsiders, in no 
way connected with the Post Office Department, are continually in said 
office. 

VII. That the minute book, on which is noted the time of employees 
of the office, is not in keeping with the facts; that Lena Stolp, one 
of the clerks of the office, would ring the clock in the morning, go to 
Elgin to the races, to the theater, and many other places, ring the 
clock in the evening, without having rendered any service, and has 
at all times drawn full pay therefor. 

VIII. That frequently during the past two years the postmaster, 
Louis A. Constantine, has taken Miss Stolp or Miss Hassett to the 
theater, to ice-cream parlors, and other such places during the hours of 
their employment without making oar note or charge in regard thereto. 

IX. That Assistant Postmaster William R. Rees is treasurer of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, an association of at many 
members; that all of the business in regard to his said office is done 
in the post office during his working hours there; all collections are 
made at the post office, and the clerks of the money-order department 
make most of the collections and issue receipts therefor, as by him 
directed, and that the patrons of the office are hindered and delayed 
on account thereof. 

X. That Edwin L. Solfisberg, financial clerk of the post office, has 
transacted all business in regard to his manufacture and sale of food 
cereals in the post office during service hours, and that all his books 
and papers are kept in the stamp safe of the office, requiring one of 
the clerks to keep her stamps in the money-order vault on account of 
his utilizing the space necessary therefor in the stamp safe; and that 
he has conducted all his business relative to building cottages and the 
renting of same in the post office, and the clerks of the money-order 
department have been instructed and have collected rents for him and 
issued receipts therefor. 

XI. That during all elections and primaries that have been held in 
the past 10 years, and especially in the election or primary in regard to 
the election of United States Senator, Congressman, and mayor, the 
clerks of the office spent a large portion of their time in writing and 
mailing circulars, and otherwise participating in the same, under the 
direc ton of Postmaster Louis A. Constantine, contrary to the rules of 
the office. 

XIl. That the assistant postmaster, William R. Rees, has taken two 
yacations a year of more than 15 days each, contrary to the rules 
and regulations governing such matters. 

XIII. That the typewriter belonging to the office was loaned to Miss 
Ainsworth and taken away from the office and used for quite a period 
of time outside of the post-office building. 

XIV. That a certain number of packages were received in the regis- 
try department of the office from Jerusalem, directed to certain par- 
ties in Aurora. One of them was not called for, and instead of being 
returned, as required by law, was signed for and taken out by the 
postmaster, Louis A. Constantine. 

XV. That Lena Stolp, one of the clerks of the office, goes to the 
private mail boxes, takes out the mail, and delivers it to parties calling 
therefor, contrary to the rules of the office, and that she has severely 
criticized other clerks in the office for not waiting on her friends in a 
similar manner when she was absent. 

XVI. That Lena Stolp, one of the clerks of the office, has rented 
remy without the key being delivered, contrary to the regulations of 
the office. 

XVII. That Edwin L. Solfisburg, financial clerk of the office, gives 
no time or attention to the affairs of the office, and that his work is 
all done by Gus Krull, who is the only one who does any checking in 
regard to the affairs of the office. 

XVIII. That Lena Stolp and Margaret Hassett. two of the clerks of 
the office, are continually in the front private office of the postmaster 
visiting and having a good time generally. 

XIX. Your petitioner further states that on account of her long and 
faithful service for the period of about three years last past she was 
entitled to an increase of salary; that the postmaster, Louis A. Con- 
stantine, on several occasions assured her that she would receive the 
same; that he had presented the matter to the authorities at Wash- 
ington and that the same had been refused, when in truth and in fact 
she is informed and verily believes that no requisition or request in 
her behalf has been made. 

On account of the above facts, and especially on account of the 
fact that she has been charged with dereliction of duty as clerk in said 
office, she respectfully requests that an investigation be had, the truth 
of a!! matters determined, and justice meted out to all parties. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

MINNIE DILLON. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, County of Kane, ss: 

Minnie Dillon, being duly sworn, on oath deposes and says that she 
has read the foregoing charges and knows the contents thereof, and that 
the same are true in substance and in fact as thereinbefore set forth. 

MINNIE DILLON. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of October, A. D. 


1911. 
JOHN M. RAYMOND, Notary Public. 
Mr. COPLEY. Immediately a post-office inspector, whom the 
postmaster had entertained many times, appeared upon the 


scene. Learning of his presence, I wired the department pro- 
testing against any inspection by that individual. A week or 
so later two other inspectors appeared and started to go over 
the situation. I have gone all over their report, and at every 
conceivable point they have tried to shield the postmaster anq 
minimize all of his shortcomings. They practically admitteq 
these shortcomings, but find some excuse for every one of them. 
The principal excuse was that he was badly advised by one of 
his subordinates, who confessed that he did not like Miss Dillon, 
and as a climax to the farce the inspectors recommended the 
dismissal of said subordinate. 

It would weary you and litter the Recorp to put this report jp 
at this point, but I will give you my word that more than one. 
half of the employees of the office, answering questions intende;| 
to conceal the fact, not to bring it out, admitted that they had 
been asked to do political work, and I will give you my word, 
further, that I have seen employees of the office, wearing the 
uniforms of the Federal service, standing at.the polls working 
for their political chiefs, not once but several times. 

As a result of this investigation the postmaster was white. 
washed; not exactly censured, but mildly criticized for having 
listened to bad advice, although most of the charges against 
him were proven. The so-called bad adviser was recommended 
for dismissal, and it was recommended that Miss Dillon, for 
that serious infraction of the rules of bringing her father and 
brother into the post office when her good name was assailed, 
should be suspended without pay for a period of six months: 
and to cap the climax the “‘ bad adviser,” the man recommended 
for dismissal and who was afterwards dismissed, the man who 
testified that he did not like her, was assigned the task of 
notifying Miss Dillon of her suspension without pay before his 
own resignation was “ accepted.” 

I did not know it at the time, but I have since learned that 
one of these inspectors was a school friend of the brother of 
the assistant postmaster and dined with him at his house at 
least two or three times while the investigation was going on. 

All this occurred during the Sixty-second Congress. At that 
time the two contending forces in the district were lining up 
for another contest of strength at the primary and election of 
1912, th entire Federal crowd being confident they could ac- 
complish in 1912 what they ‘had failed to do in 1910. All of 
this was laid before the Post Office Department, and I have ab- 
solute knowledge that much of it was presented to the Execu- 
m5 himself, although, I presume, orally. I never took it my- 
self. 

Several Members of this House, pending the primaries of 
1912, who had never heard the story from me, seemed to know 
all about it, and two of them at different times suggested thai 
I go to the Executive, and that he would surely straighten it 
out. Inasmuch as I did not support him in the primary, I 
could not with dignity approach him on the subject; and inas- 
much as I did not support him in the election after the primary, 
I felt it would be entirely useless, and let the matter drop. 
It may not be of interest to any of you, but it is nevertheless 
a fact, and I state this for the benefit of my Democratic 
brothers, that In the second primary, with exactly the same 
forces and under almost similar conditions, I carried practi- 
cally every precinct of every presidential postmaster in my 
district, notwithstanding he was again out fighting to the last 
ditch; but this time his subordinates were more or less cau- 
tious, and it is my unqualified opinion that many of them voted 
for me, although it is my best opinion that almost none of them 
below the office of presidential postmaster took an active part 
in the primary of 1912. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COPLEY. Might I have five minutes more? ih 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I yield the gentleman five minutes 
additional. 

Mr. COPLEY. I have seen this in my district for the last 
16 years. Once in a while my eyes have looked beyond oe 
confines of that district. In the spring of 1909 the Legislaturt 
of the State of Illinois was trying to elect a United States pe 
ator, and at one time I counted in Springfield, the capital of tha 
State, the city where the legislature met, 168 Federal - 
ployees, all there for the purpose of trying to bring about =~ 
reelection of a man to whom they were under obligation a 
the generous salaries which they enjoyed and whose term é 
pired forever March 4, 1909. + effort to 

Many of these employees spent months in a vain e 0 ‘ae 
continue that pelicy, which had proven so obnoxiols to 
people of the State of Illinois. 

This is the spirit of civil service as applied t 
Federal officeholders in the State of Mlinois, and 
story of the spirit in which the law governing the “it 
service was enforced in the eleventh congressional di 
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the State of Illinois, and it has given me a contempt for the 
jaw, notwithstanding the fact that I believe in the general 
principle of putting every man who has anything whatever to do 
with the administrative service entirely beyond the range of 
the threat or revenge of any man in political office or political 
yower. I am not going to insult your intelligence at this point 
with a discussion of the desirability of civil scrvice, for every 
man in this Congress ought to know just as well as I what a 
real civil service means to the people of this country. Why, 
any private corporation that attempted to run its business on 
the theory of changing employees every time there was a change 
in the head of the institution would soon find itself in bank- 
ruptey, and so would this country were it not for the fact that 
the resources of our people are almost endless, and they can 
make all sorts of blunders, defy every commercial law, and 
still go out and raise enough money to run the various depart- 
ments of this Government; but to the man who wants efficiency 
and economy there is but one way to get it. The tenure of 
office of the public servant should be determined solely by his 
ability to perform his duty and his willingness and zeal in thus 
performing it. Any other test is wrong. I know that it is a 
pit revolutionary to vote to overturn a law because it has been 
badly administered, badly enforced, but the fact is a Republican 
administration for 16 years has convinced me of its inability 
or unwillingness to enforce a law so long as it felt that its 
chief might benefit in the violation of that law, and when the 
chief benefited his immediate subordinates all down the line 
eame in for their share. Where such things can be done in 
the name of the law there must be something the matter with 
the law, and at best such a law ought to be wiped off the 
statute books. Such wanton violation of one law begets a con- 
tempt for all others. Civil service under late Republican 
administration has been a farce, and I want to see a change. 
I know you Democrats are going to make a worse mess of it, 
and when you do an outraged public, finally coming to its 
senses, will demand of you and me or our successors that we 
enact a law which puts every man engaged in the public 
service, whether he be an assistant postmaster or a postmaster, 
under a civil-service Jaw which protects that man so long as 
he does his duty, and which without further process punishes 
him for any violation of the law. 

i do not want to see the assistant postmasters removed from 
the classified service if it Is genuine. In fact, I want to see 
the postmaster and the district attorneys and the marshals, 
the assistants and deputies, the collectors of internal revenue 
and their deputies all put under a civil-service law which will 
forever abolish the present system of overlord and vassal in 
politics. [LApplause.] 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. How much time Las the gentle- 
man used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman used 25 minutes. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield half an 
hour to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gruterr]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, partisanship ought to stop 
at the frontier. In all that affects our relations with foreign 
Governments I want to support whatever administration is in 
power, When trouble comes with other nations the American 
people can be relied on to act as a unit. But an administra- 
tion ought not to rely upon that patriotic trait to plunge us un- 
necessarily into danger. It ought not to court foreign war or 
hazard in order to solidify its political strength, nor should 
reasonable eriticism of a policy be suppressed so long as en- 
couragement and aid is not thereby given to an enemy. And 
if we abstain from all criticism until after the crisis is past we 
Shall in a measure be estopped, for the retort will then be 
made that we withheld our comment and advice until the re- 
sult Was apparent and did not have the courage to express our 
opinions until we were perfectly sure of the event. Great 
resiraint has certainly been exercised in allowing this admin- 
stration unhampered scope in its foreign policy. Yet I think 
le policy or lack of policy of the State Department is one of 
the most censurable features of the administration. Such a 
policy should he framed with the greatest care and foresight, 
hot only because of its intrinsic importance but because of the 
precedent it establishes, for it is by such precedents that in- 
ternational law is formulated. All present action will limit 
and circumseribe our future action. 

I do not suppose our Secretary of State had any special 
familiarit y with his new duties, although that did not prevent 
Po from discharging many of the trained and skillful force in 
_ “Mice and filling their places with men whose claims were 

‘sed on political service and obligation. I think when he ac- 
sorted that distinguished position we had a right to expect 
‘ii him painstaking and assiduous devotion. The questions 
bending there were more important than providing offices for 


his friends or cultivating his political supporters. Tis ante- 
room ought to have been thronged with those ready to throw 
light on his new problems rather than with office seekers and 
politicians. The country needed more that he should read 
international-law lectures than deliver Chautauqua lectures. 
His much-criticized explanation of his continue? absences I 
hardly thought did him justice. I do not like to believe that 
he was following Byron’s precept: 

So for a good old gentlemanly vice, 

I think I must take up with avarice. 

With his salary of $12,500 and the $10,000 income from the 
large accumulations, which he admits, he can live quite hos- 
pitably and still save a little, to say nothing of the income from 
his newspaper, on whose subscription list I am sure no Demo- 
crat who wished oflice or power would dare not to be found; 
and how few delinquents that would leave. I like to think 
his real motive was a less sordid one. He is the most attractive 
orator of our generation. On ordinary, undisputed topics he 
has wonderful power to sway and please audiences. His aims 
and philosophy are noble and inspiring. His sympathetic, ar- 
dent temperament begets popularity. We all like doing what 
we do well, and the opportunity to display himself to new audi- 
ences, to use his office of premier to attach to him new followers, 
to at once swell his personal popularity, build up his political 
machine, and fill his purse may all have been more alluring 
than to concentrate himself to the unwonted toil of mastering 
the intricate details of diplomacy and history. He would un- 
doubtedly be prodigously useful in a place which he fitted, and 
to which he would devote his great abilities, but he has appar- 
ently deemed the State Department rather a sinecure and a res- 
ervoir of patronage than a field of duty which requires earnest 
and intense and persistent application. 

I do not, of course, forget the notable eulogium pronounced 
in his presence by the Secretury of the Navy and published 
by the press, wherein he was described as the greatest Secre- 
tary of State since Jefferson, but I think that was an index of 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy who spoke and the 
receptivity for adulation of the Secretary of State who listened 
rather than any impairment of the prestige of such predecessors 
as Madison, Adams, Webster, and many others. 

I think the episode which best exemplifies his administration 
is where he arranged that the reluctant representatives of for- 
eign powers should pass by and address him in formal proces- 
sion while a cinematograph preserved the spectacle for the de- 
lectation of American audiences and the glorification of Mr. 
Bryan. I do not imagine that the American people have been 
greatly disturbed by this novel conduct. Most of us do not 
read foreign papers and are not very sensitive to foreign criti- 
cism. Still, it is not pleasant to feel that the cultivated opinion of 
the world is laughing at us; that to their eyes these episodes and 
our subjecting our irregular emissaries to constant and unre- 
sented affronts from both parties In Mexico, where they have 
been flouted and outmaneuvered and made ridiculous at every 
turn, present a pitiful and humiliating spectacle; and that the 
dignity and prestige of the Nation suffers by it as well as the 
individuals directly responsible. 

Serious questions of state are not settled by remunerative 
lectures or by moving pictures. A carefully thought-out policy 
is fundamentally essential. The first important act of this ad- 
ministration rejected and abandoned such a settled policy in 
China, and if the act was wise I suspect it was by chance 
rather than as a result of the thorough study the subject de- 
manded. We had developed an elaborate system of using the 
national influence wherever possible to extend American trade 
and profit. It was a policy of practical idealism which would 
at once enhance our national prestige and increase our national 
commerce. Our long-studied program of participation in the 
benefits of Chinese trade and influence was suddenly discarded 
with an avowed philosophical purpose which seemed popular. 
and America’s footing in China was abandoned. While the 
other nations waited to see if any stable government would be 
established there, we rushed in and recognized the Chinese 
Republic, which the people of China were quite unprepared and 
unqualified to uphold. Fortunately power was seized by a 
strong and able man. He has dissolved the legislature and is 
no more a representative of a popular suffrage or the result of 
a popular election than Huerta, but I believe in his assumed 
despotism lies the best chance for the orderly development of 
China into constitutional self-government. 

Recent events seem to prove what was charged at the time, 
that our reversal of policy was not the result of a studious and 
comprehensive purpose, but was only the impulsive act of an 
opportunist, and that perhaps the significance and importance 
of the policy overthrown had not been adequately investigated 
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or understood. The reasons for the change in our Chinese 
policy were given as follows: 

The representatives of the bankers, through whom the administration 
was approached, declared that they would continue to seek their share 
of the loan only if corey requested to do so by the Government. 
The administration has declined to make such request because it did 
not approve of the conditions of the loan or the implications of respon- 
sibility on its own part, which it was plainly told would be involved 
in the request. The responsibility on its part which would be implied 
in requesting the bankers to undertake the loan might conceivably go 
to lengths in some unhappy contingency of forcible interference in the 
financial and even the political affairs of that great oriental state. 
The responsibility of our Government, implied in the encouragement of 
a loan thus secured, is plain enough and is obnoxious to the principles 
upou which the Government of our people rests. 

But if that had resulted from convictions founded on deep 
study we should not have the personal representative of the ad- 
ministration saying, in his nete to Mexico: 

The President of the United States of America further authorizes me 
to say that if the de facto Government of Mexico at once acts favor- 
ably upon the foregoing suggestions, then in that event the President 
will express to American bankers and their associates assurances that 
the Government of the United States of America will look with favor 
upon the extension of an immediate loan sufficient in amount to meet 
the temporary requirements of the de facto Government of Mexico. 

The two sentiments cre quite inconsistent. A politician may 
change his ground under emergency, but the foreign relations of 
a great Government should not be erratic and we should not 
offer to one nation what we had just declared to another was 
forbidden by our principles. Such conduct excites disquietude, 
because it makes us fear that our foreign affairs are being con- 
ducted on impulse, and not with the serious thoughtfulness and 
investigation which they deserve. 

For this reason I am disquieted by the Mexican situation. I 
fear that, too, was neglected until the crisis came, when some 
action was imperative, and then the action had to be suited to 
the existing conditions, instead of having the conditions influ- 
enced and arranged by previous careful preparation. I approve 
entirely of the avowed purpose to have order and a settled 
Government reestablished in Mexico with our friendly and sym- 
pathetic advice, and I indorse the self-restraint which prevents 
the hotheads from rushing to instant war, but I greatly fear the 
State Department’s long inaction allowed affairs to drift to 
that condition where ultimate intervention will be the only pos- 
sible result of our attitude. I think wyself that instead of 
waiting six months before outlining any policy we ought to have 
followed the advice of our representative on the spot and rec- 
ognized the provisional government of Huerta. There is no rea- 
son to believe that was not the plan of the previous administra- 
tion, and one is haunted by the suspicion that it may have been 
that very fact which caused the adoption of the present course, 
and that the desire manifested in so many ways to discredit and 
differ from its predecessor and not borrow even advice or in- 
formation from its ambassador or agencies may have been one 
of the impulses which affected the policy. In Huerta lay appar- 
ently the only prospect of an orderly government, and strength- 
ened by our recognition he offered the best chance of a perma- 
nent and stable administration. I have no admiration for 
Huerta’s character as generally reported. Although it is im- 
possible to sift the evidence, yet if half what is charged against 
him is true, his conduct would not be tolerated in any law- 
abiding community. But I suspect very few of the innumerable 
rulers of Mexico in the last century would meet our ideals of a 
constitutional leader. They have their own standards. Diaz, 
whose Presidency gave Mexico her best chance of development, 
and who was perhaps as high a type as Mexico would support, 
did not owe his long lease of power to methods we would 
countenance. 

This administration refused to recognize Huerta, not because 
he was not the best representative and hope of stable govern- 
ment but because it disapproved of his conduct in attaining 
power. We all of us sympathize with that feeling. We all dis- 
approve of cruelty and bloodshed and treachery, whether exhib- 
ited by individuals, by revolutionists, or by monarchs. But, in 
deciding whether to recognize a foreign Government, an admin- 
istration’s first motive should be the effect on our own country, 
and second to that should be the effect on the foreign nation; 
and only after that should individual feelings and repulsions 
be followed. And even if the President felt that public opin- 
ion would sustain him in indulging his sentiment at the expense 
of his country’s interests, such conduct, if undertaken deliber- 
ately, would be a sacrifice of the public advantage to personal 
popularity. The whole American Nation vibrates to the emo- 
tion of horror at the crimes charged against the Mexican Presi- 
dent. For an administration to voice that horror and to base 
its policy on that emotion is an easy way to immediate popu- 
larity, and it dispenses with the tedious and perplexing search 
for a permanent and far-reaching policy. But wé do not have 
wise men for Presidents and Secretaries of State in’ order that 


they shall be mere echoes of popular emotion. Especially jp 
foreign affairs, which the ordinary citizen has not the time o; 
detailed information to master, we expect those in power to rise 
above any popular sentiment, however ratural and justifies. 
which conflicts with the permanent advantage of this Republic: 
we expect them to look to the distant future and not to the pres. 
ent, to keep their reason and judgment unclouded by passion 0 
by sympathy or by animosity, to disregard the popularity of the 
moment, and to find and follow that policy which future st:tes. 
men and future history will justify and approve. It was natura! 
and commendable to abhor the crimes charged to Huerta, py; 
it may be better for the United States, and even for Mexico 
that a presidency won by foul means should be recognized than 
that thousands of the youth of our country should leave their 
bones to bleach in the mountains of Mexico, or that bandits and 
plunderers should bring anarchy into every province and set 
back for a generation the tranquil development of peace. Woe 
ure not created by international law as the tribunal to pass 
sentence on the personal crimes or immoralities of the rulers of 
other countries. And, though our public sentiment naturally 
will be swift to express itself, that should not determine the 
policy of our State Department. There should be weighed the 
results upon our peace, upon our future prospects, upon our set. 
tled policy with other nations. There, most of all, should be 
carefully studied out the alternatives, the far-reaching conse. 
quences, and with those lofty ends clearly in view, undisturbed by 
emotion, regardless of momentary popularity, should be laid out 
for our ship of state a steady course whose way was marked by 
buoys of prudence and honor and forbearance, and which led 
straight to the harbor of safety and amity. The crimes, the un- 
deserved success or retribution of any foreigner are of slight 
account compared to the losses and miseries entailed on us by 
war. True proportion and perspective should not be obscured by 
personal indignation. The goal of our national interest should 
never be shut from view by a cloudburst of anger. 

President Wilson refused to recognize a government in Mexico 
unless there should be a free election and unless Huerta with- 
drew as a candidate. He thus assumes a practical direction of 
Mexican politics. If he can dictate who shall not be President, 
he has equal right to dictate who shall be President. If he can 
eliminate one, he can eliminate all but one. And the result has 
been a sort of personal contention between our great Nation avd 
one man, without apparently any wise information or provision 
on our part for the efficacy or success of the policy, so that our 
hands are tied, our influence is annihilated, and our citizens are 
abandoned and deserted by their own country. The vita! ques- 
tion in recognition is not the means by which power wis reached 
but the probability of establishing such a government as the 
eountry will permanently support. It is that in which we are 
most interested, as are the Mexicans. We could wish it might 
be attained by the Presidency of the purest, noblest patriot, 
elected to his office by the free suffrages of a peaceful people. 
But the history of many Republics south of us offers little assur- 
ance of such an event. So far elections have resulted in the 
choice of the one who superintended them. The man in power 
has been continued in power when the yotes were counted. A 
South American diplomat said not long since that there was 
not a single instance in the life of certain Republics where au 
opposition candidate had ever attained power except by armed 
revolution. In the presence of such conditions is it frank or 
fair to talk of a free election? Everyone knows there never 
has been one. How can we expect it now in the midst of arms? 
There is no revolution in the proper sense—no one cause with 4 
leader and a platform, There are numerous insurrectious hav- 
ing apparently the characteristics of guerrilla warfare, the out- 
come of restlessness and ambition and love of loot. ‘The down- 
trodden peons welcome the opportunity to exchange their 
tedious and wretched existence for the privilege of bearing 
arms and participating in plunder and are easily lured by the 
eall of any successful bandit. One of the most prominent of 
the leaders of the constitutionalists has apparently been doing 
his utmost of late to prove that Huerta is not the worst man 
in Mexico and that cruelty and brutality are not peculiar to the 
chiefs of any one party. There has been only one leader of 
national proportions and who offered any guaranty of the 
ordered government so desirable both for us and for Mexico. 
and that was Huerta. And we must not forget that the man 
most suitable for the Presidency here might be a failure there. 
I fear they need a man of blood and iron. But if we are . 
determine who they shall not have and who they shall have, f 
suggest that we have one distinguished citizen just now out he 
employment and wasting his prodigious energies on wild be . Me 
and barbarous jungles who is admirably equipped for Ui" 
situation. Let us lend him to Mexico. I suspect there OY 
meny Americans who for one reason or another would welco 








the loan, and I can imagine the relish and delight with which 
he would undertake and, I believe, master better than anyone 
else the hard task. If we are going to interfere at all, we might 
as well interfere effectually. 

But to refuse to recognize the only man who has shown any 
capacity to establish a national administration leads but to one 
inevitable conclusion—intervention, and that is war. We want 
peace and prosperity in Mexico, but we.do, not want to attain 
it by uniting all Mexico against us in war and by sacrificing 
our blood and treasure to secure and then maintain it for them. 
I can see but one escape—and that is but a subterfuge—the 
recognition of some tool of Huerta, and thus saving our face 
while sacrificing our policy, and dealing with a mere figurehead 
rather than the master spirit. 

Mexico has never known real constitutional self-government. 
You remember the epigrammatic description of former Russian 
Government—despotism tempered by assassination. Mexican 
Government in the past might be described as despotism tem- 
pered by revolution; but the word “varied” would be more 
truthful than “tempered,” for each recurring revolution, no 
matter how popular and democratic its professed purpose, has 
been merely a change and has always resulted in the same 
untempered military despotism. Madero, the reformer and 
idealist, could not keep from the resort to force. Apparently 
that is the only government with which Mexicans will be con- 
tented. They demand men of blood and iron to preserve peace 
and order. If we had refused to recognize rulers who have 
climbed to power by violence and bloodshed, there are capitals 
south of us where we should have had few representatives dur- 
ing the past century. We can not afford to suddenly become 
critical and say that we and not the natives shall decide who is 
entitled to rule. If we had recognized Huerta months ago when 
the other great powers did and as our ambassador advised, he 
would probably now be ruling over an orderly country where 
Americans were not obliged to sacrifice their property and flee 
for their lives in obedience to orders from their own Govern- 
ment. And while Europe allows us to take the lead in Mexi- 
can affairs and naturally is but too willing to shift to us the 
responsibility of insuring peace and order and protecting her 
investments in that turbulent Republic and is not likely to 
criticize any authority we may assume, South American Repub- 
lies are more sensitive at our overshadowing leadership; they 
do not contemplate with complacency any infringement on the 
rights of sovereignty, and already are showing symptoms of 
uneasiness and suspicion and dissatisfaction at our conduct. 

The sentiments expressed so finely in the President’s mes- 
sage on the subject that he desired peace and the prosperity of 
Mexico and did not aim at intervention I heartily concur in. 
But is his policy wisely planned to achieve that end? ‘Those 
sentiments, I believe, reflect the views cf the vast majority of 
Americans, Perhaps that fact was not out of mind when they 
were penned. Abhorrence of the conduct charged against 
Huerta is doubtless the common sentiment of: all Americans. 
‘That, too, was doubtless remembered in the White House. But 
we do not elect the average man or his echo to be President. 
We want for President and Secretary of State greater foresight 
and wisdom than the average man possesses. We do not want 
them to act from sudden impulses, but in foreign affairs par- 
ticularly we expeet them to study out that far-reaching policy 
which will best promote the permanent interest of the United 
States and not to permit personal likings or animosities or 
popularity to interfere with that lofty purpose. It is easy for 
anyone to judge of the merits of a man or a ruler if the facts 
ire known, but the problem of wise statesmanship may be 
much more complex and difficult. 

To recognize as ruler a man accused of crimes of treachery 
and bloodshed is disagreeable; a popularity-hunting leader 
would shrink from it and, secure in his popular defense, would 
tisk the consequences, though the logical alternative should 
be armed intervention. The true statesman would not act 
hastily from an impulse which he shared with everyone, but 
would weigh distant probabilities, and even at the expense of 
temporary popularity would determine and adopt that compre- 
hensive plan which would ultimately be most advantageous. 
Despite the noble words of peace, it seems to me our policy 
and conduct has from the beginning drifted steadily toward 
war. Peace has been our hope, but we have acted along the 
f’sy lines of impulse and thought out no effective methods to 
achieve the ends we desire. 

oe the war comes it will be no excuse that the Secretary 
0 State has delivered brilliant speeches in favor of peace. The 
‘iuestion will not be has he desired war, byt has he taken such 
measures 4s would naturally avert it. An emotional and ora- 
aan glorification of peace is no sufficient atonement for a 
a Whose legitimate and logical result is war. If common 
port is correct, he has not been without good advice, Amid 
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the political appointments which. filled his office there was one 
made for merit. Apparently it was recognized that it would 
be well to have one person there in a responsible post who by 
previous training and experience was qualified to give sound 
advice on our foreign policy, and no better man could have 
been found than the learned and distinguished counselor of the 
department. But according to the press that profound student 
of international affairs differed absolutely with the adminis- 
tration in its foreign policy and favored the recognition of 
Huerta. 

It should be easy for the United States to undermine and 
destroy the supremacy of any contesting chieftain in Mexico. 
It may be more difficult to establish and uphold another. Under 
our policy—or lack of policy—the only man who had a sem- 
blance of national authority, the only man who displayed any 
capacity to establish order, has been systematically weakened 
and the country month by month has become more unsettled, 
guerrilla warfare has grown, greater numbers have deserted 
peaceful labor for the life of the bandit, the taste for plunder 
and excitement has increased, and the difficulties in returning 
to any régime of order and discipline and settled government 
have been enormously augmented. The lives of Americans have 
been endangered, their business ruined and abandoned, their 
property in large part destroyed, and the humiliating warning 
has been issued to them by their own Government that the 
ambassador who represented them has been recalled, that no 
action will be taken for their security, and that they should flee 
the country for their lives. 

I trust that there is known to the administration some happy 
outcome which we can not see. I hope there has been and is 
some definite project which has never revealed itself in the 
pitiful negotiations which have been made public, but to me it 
seems as if the nine months of this administration had been 
recklessly devoted to increasing the difficulties of the problem, 
until the only possible outcome should be armed intervention. 
Some happy chance may prevent, some gifted chieftain may rise 
up with power and energy and resolution sufficient to assume 
responsible control over all Mexico unaided by us, but it would 
be a solution so extraordinary as to belong to the realms of 
hope and fancy rather than of reason. 

A few days ago the press informed us that in the midst of 
an address upon another subject in Nebraska the Secretary of 
State exclaimed: “I pray God may help me to make it unneces- 
sary that this Government shall go to war with Mexico.” An 
admirable aspiration, in which we can all heartily join, but 
rather theatrically staged and apparently meant rather for the 
American people than for the ear to which it was ostensibly 
addressed. I am sure that this prayer, given out to all the 
newspapers in the United States, must have brought to the 
minds of many the verses in the Sermon on the Mount: 

When thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are; for they 
love to pray standing in the synagogues and in the corners of the 
streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily, I say unto you, They 
have their reward. 

But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; and 
thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly. 

I quite approve of the Secretary invoking heavenly aid, but 
there is an old maxim, “ God helps those who help themselves,” 
and when the administration is pursuing a course which ap- 
parently leads straight to war, I can but fear no answering 
miracle will intervene to prevent the natural consequences. [ 
think study and preparation, with prayer in the closet at Wash- 
ington, would be more effectual than the most dramatic and 
widely advertised invocation a thousand miles away. Mean- 
while, Americans are left without protection or an ambassador 
in Mexico, and are advised to leave the country and sacrifice their 
property, and just now a warning is issued that they should not 
return. It reminds me of the imbecile policy of embargo 
adopted by a former Democratic administration. 

I appreciate, however, that in foreign affairs secrecy is some- 
times imperative; that there may be in the State Department 
some concealed and unsuspected and farsighted policy which 
has thus far been wisely hidden, but which, when the crisis is 
past, can be safely unlocked from the secluded archives where 
it rests and dazzle an unsuspecting world. I hope that may 
prove true, but I am skeptical, and fear there has been only 
the shifting policy of the hopeful and well-intentioned oppor- 
tunist, not the steady purpose of the studious, peace-seeking 
statesman 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man. yield? 

Mr, GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. In view of the fact the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is criticizing the policy of the pres- 
ent administration, may I not ask the gentleman what the 
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difference is between the policy of the present administration 
and the last administration with reference to Mexico? 

Mr. GILLETT. Why, certainly. Huerta came into power, 
I think, just about a month before this administration, and natu- 
rally the last administration, out of consideration for the Presi- 
dent who had just been elected and who was about to assume 
power, would not embarrass this administration by any action. 
I think that was considerate and courteous and natural. AS 
I intimated here, I have not much doubt myself that the last 
administration would have followed the course I have sug- 
gested, although I know nothing about it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman, I understand, 
advocates the recognition of the Huerta administration. 

Mr. GILLETT. If the gentleman has listened to my remarks, 
he knows my position. 

Mr, AUSTIN. My recollection is that the Huerta govern- 
ment came into power on the 23d of February, 1913. 

Mr. GILLETT. It was a short time before the 4th of March, 
when the Democratic administration began. 

I regret to make these criticisms upon our administration, to- 
ward which in all foreign affairs I feel the most intense loyalty 
und wish the very completest success. But I am not willing 
to wait until the end and then say “I thought so all the time.” 
If I am wrong, I shall be rejoiced; if the administration has 
a wise and fruitful policy, I will join in praising it. But I fear 
it has carelessly and optimistically floundered on trusting to 
happy chance, and that the stern lessons which history gives 
us of the fate of such a policy will be here repeated. [Ap- 
plause.] I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
has the gentleman from Massachusetts consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty-five minutes. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, acting for the 
chairman of the committee, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hamirr]. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 
New Jersey proceeds, will the gentleman state how long he 


intends to run this afternoon? It is now 5.30 o'clock, and we 
have barely 30 Members here at the present time. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I think I can say to the gentie- 
man, after conference with the chairman of the committee, that 
the gentleman about to address the committee now will be fol- 
lowed by two others—one for 20 minutes, and the other for 10 
ininutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey 
Hamitr] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Chairman, I can not too strongly oppose 
the clause in this postal: appropriation bill which removes the 
position of assistant postmaster from the protection of civil 
service and relegates the office to the category of political ap- 
pointments. I can not too strongly advise the membership of 
this House to vote against this vicious provision, because if 
adopted it would imperil and injure the proper conduct of 
business in our post offices. I particularly call wpon ary Demo- 
cratic colleagues to prevent the passage of this law, because 
on them, as members of the majority party, will be visited the 
odium of this attempt to tear down the system of civil service. 

It is over four or five years ago at least since the Executive 
order was issued which covered assistant postmasters into the 
classified service. The order was exceptional in the important 
respect that it required every candidate for assistant postmaster 
io first demonstrate his capability for the place to the satisfae- 
tion of the Post Office Department before he could get the 
henefit of the classification. This was a proviso never before 

ttnehed to an Executive order, and the result of it was that 
none but most experienced and competent officials succeeded 


[Mr. 


in passing the test. Many of these officers have served in that 
capacity from 10 to 15 years. ‘Their efficiency gives us a 
splendid example of the benefits which accrue from a eivil- 


service law. 

it can, indeed, be truly said that the classification of assist- 
ant postmasters is a greater necessity than that of any other 
bedy of civil employees, for the reason that their work is largely 
a work of multitudimous detail and because the laws that. ap- 
ply to the running of the Postal Service are so minute and vary 
so constantly that only by long years of training and experience 
cain one learn to accurately supervise and direct their enforce- 
ment. No business house would think for a moment of chang- 
ing employees of the character of assistant postmasters. And 
perhaps no business in the United States is of such importance 
to the public, and especially to our merchants and business: men, 
as the work of the Postal Service. 

Consider the functions which are imposed on a post office 
to-day. It not only does postal business and money-order 
business and postal savings business, but it does express bust- 


in the classified service. I, moreover, recommend to 





ness also. And we all know it fs the assistant postmasters who 
conduct the post offices and who direct the men in the per. 
formance of every detail of their many and complicated duties 
In view of all this would any sane man tnsist upon hayin> 
assistant postmasters removed from the civil service? 

The objection to their retention in the service seems to }yo 
that they were admitted into it by Executive order instead of by 
examination. But the same objection could be made with equal 
force against a great number, perhaps the greater number of 
those holding civil-service places. There never could haye been 
a civil-service system without the exercise of the Executiye 
order. These orders have wisely been made not only at the 
commencement of civil service, but from time to time after. 
wards, as occasion made their issue necessary, and I am certain 
they will continue to be made until all employees of the Goyerp. 
ment whose work requires skill, training, and experience aro 
included in the civil-service system. 

The first civil-service law was introduced by Senator Pendle- 
ton, a Democratic Senator from Ohio, about the year 1870 The 
result of this legislation was that all employees below the cradoe 
of chief clerk were put into what now is called the classifieq 
service. The first President to broaden this classified service go 
established was Grover Cleveland. About 1896, toward the end 
of his second administration, President Cleveland issued ap 
Executive order which extended the limits of civil service py 
covering into the system such officials as chief clerks, chiefs of 
divisions, and the like. This was a great step forward. 

Mr. Cleveland’s Republican successor made some changes iy 
this arrangement, but the fact remains true that any subsequent 
improyemeuvt in civil service, so far as the extent of its scope 
was concerned, merely followed the lines laid down by Senator 
Pendleton and President Cleveland. 

After all, the civil-service system is at bottom a sound busi- 
ness plan. The purpose of it is to retain competent and experi- 
enced employees as assistants to the administrators of our vari- 
ous Government departments by assuring to these employees 
permanent positions in return, and as a reward for them on 
their part showing zeal and efficiency im the discharge of their 
duties. 

When by means of Executive order the system of civil service 
had become quite generally established, it then became neces- 
sary to devise some way whereby a high standard of merit could 
be maintained among its members. At first mere pass examina- 
tions were resorted to, but these proved to be ineffective. Then 
the competitive system was put in vogue, which remained the 
rule and prevails at the present time. 

Of course, those in the empley of the Government when the 
first civil-service law was passed and the comprehensive order 
of Mr. Cleveland promulgated included among them some in- 
competents who were benefited along with the rest. ‘This, 
however, was owing to fortuitous circumstances which could 
not occur again, and the condition straightened itself out in a 
very few years. Everyone now admits and admires the high 
excellence of our civil-service system, no matter how it grew 
up and developed. 

Every department head realizes what an immense advaniage 
he possesses in having at his call and command trained men 
of long experience to carry out the details of his office work. 
Every Senator and Representative appreciates the same thing 
when they stand in need of data or documents whicli only 
officials who have had long experience are able to furnish. 

Lt may be remarked here that when our Government was first 
established there was not the remotest intention of chanzing 
minor officials, and for a generation there was no chance. The 
policy of removing for political reasons officials whose duties 
are purely ministerial has not worked well in practice, for it 
must be borne in mind that after ali the Government is a great 
business corporation, and that its successful administrator 
depends upon the same character of good service as that of any 
other mighty business enterprise. 

The people clearly realize this and as a result have imposed 
public condemnation on every attempt to tamper with cv! 
service. 

Regarding these places of assistant postmaster, I know, of 
course, that numbers of worthy Democrats believe they a 
a right to fill them. So in a sense they have, and if these a 
tions were open nothing would please me more than to as 
these Democrats procure them. But our civil-service oom 
onght not to be assailed and these positions are in that 7" ab. 
even though placed there by the Executive order of a Rep 
lican President. 5 jndly bend 

I am, however, a Democrat to the core and will ging) : 
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tions which are D0 
every energy to appoint Democrats to posit our present 
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Democratic President the advisability of from time 
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covering into the classified service such Democratic appointees 
as in his Judgment should properly be included in the regular 
classified service, in order that the ratio of Democratic to 
republican employees may bear some equality. But by all 
means let us preserve civil service. The people esteem the sys- 
tem and demand that it be maintained. 

The civil-service system is essentially a democratic system in 

the sense that it is open to all classes of our citizens on equal 
terms. It makes no distinction between rich and poor, but rec- 
oenizes impartially one or the other according to merit. The 
highest places within the service are open to all, and the only 
qualities necessary to attain them are efficiency, experience, and 
idelity to duty. 
’ anil has splendidly vindicated the wisdom of establishing 
9 civil-service system in our country. Therefore I depreciate 
this unjustified and unjustifiable attempt to undermine and 
weaken this system in the manner proposed in this measure 
by taking out of it such responsible positions as assistant post- 
masters. [Loud applause] 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
did the gentleman use? 

The CHAIRMAN. He used 10 minutes. Unless gentlemen 
vield back their time, it will be counted against them. 

“Mr. HAMILL. I yield back my 10 1 inutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapgs]}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mares] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I shall confine myself in what 
I have to say to section 6 in this bill. 

if there is one thing more than any other which Congress 
has done since the beginning of this administration that has 
been a distinct shock and disappointment to the American 
people, it is the assault that has been made upon the civil serv- 
ice and the apparent determination on the part of the party in 
power to disrupt and destroy that service. 

The civil service has been a steady growth. The advocates 
of it have been obliged to fight for its extension all along the 
line, but there have been few backward steps. The results in 
economy and efficiency in the work of those who have entered 
the public service through competitive examinations under 
civil service regulations have proved the worth of the law until 
it has been almost universally approved, and no _ political 
party in recent years has dared to appeal to the people for their 
support without a declaration in its platform in its favor. 

The Civil Service Commission, in its report for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1912, felt justified in declaring that— 

The popular approval of the system of competitive examinations as a 
Meas of producing inereased economy and efficiency and of suppressing 
abuses due to improper political influences is shown in the platforms 
adopted by the different political parties during the ane of more 
than a quarter of a century. The principles of the competitive system 
are approved by the whole country without distinction of political 
faith. This unanimity indicates that the American people are satisfied 


wth the results of the system and marks the cessation of all organized 
opposition to it. 


They also declared in that report that— 


The development and improvement of the practical methods of the 
Merit system in recent years have been rapid. 

rhe number of appointments through competitive examination has 
grown year by year, and there is abundant evidence that in those parts 
of the service to which the civil-service law has been applied the 
Government has been enabled to effect large savings. More is being 
done with few employees, and done far more economically. 


They go on to say that President Taft— 


In a message to Congress dealing with the loss to the Government 
from the present patronage method of filling the higher unclassified 
Positions, states that the loss amounts to at least $10,000,000 ann ally, 
and that “it is mot to be doubted that where no saving would result 
the classification of the local officers would increase the efficiency of 


the sery ice,” 


Notwithstanding such unanimity of sentiment in favor of it 

ou the part of the people and the rapid progress and extension 
of the system in recent years, this Congress, in each of the three 
Principal bills which have been enacted into laws since the 
convening of the special session in April last, have inserted a 
Paragraph taking certain officials and employees of the Gov- 
friinent out of the classified service, similar to that contained 
'n section 6 of this bill. If this bill passes with section 6 in 
it as now proposed, this will be the fourth successful assault 
upon the civil service in a few brief months. 
The tariff bill exempted collectors of the income tax from 
he c'vil service, and further provided that when they were 
ra eiployed in that work they might be employed on general 
uternal-revenue work. c 

The Cee appropriation bill took out of the civil service 
deputy United States marshals and deputy collectors of internal 
revenue and their subordinates, 
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The banking and currency law contained a provision provid- 
ing that all employees of the Federal reserve board should be 
appointed without regard to the provisions of the civil-service 
law and the regulations of the commission. 

Now we have the fourth bill of general jurisdiction which 
has come before this Congress, and it proposes to take out of 
the classified service all assistant postmasters. 

It was so truly stated in a recent editorial in the morning 
paper of my home city, the Grand Rapids Herald, that— 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the civil service has not been 
as openly and deliberately undermined and assaulted in two decades 
as it has been during the 10 months’ fling of the present administration. 

These assaults have been made in two cases, at least, by 
means of riders on appropriation bills. Being inserted, as it 
is in this case, in the bill as reported by the Post Office Com- 
mittee, there is no way to get a separate record vote on that 
section alone, unless a majority of the Committee of the 
Whole vote in the Committee of the Whole, where no roll call 
is allowed, against the provision and against the position of 
the Post Office Committee, which reported it. This the Mem- 
bers as a rule hesitate to do. 

It is not a sufficient answer to the critics of this legislation 
to say that it is necessary, in order to get the most satisfactory 
results, to have men in the subordinate offices who are of the 
same political faith as the administration in power. Such a 
contention, put into practice, would disrupt the entire civil 
service. Besides, those who have had the most experience and 
the greatest responsibility declare the contrary to be the fact, 
and, in the light of the liberal rules of the commission and of 
the law for discharging inefficient employees, such a contention 
is without any justification. The last Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his report of 1912, declares that— 
it Is impossible to maintain full efficiency or full character in the 
customs service or in aay other service unless it is rigidly separated 
from the influence of political organizations, no matter to what party 
they belong. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I am very much interested in 
what the gentleman is saying and approve of the line of his 
talk. I would like to know whether he has any knowledge as to 
whether or not the President approves this provision in the bill 
which takes assistant postmasters out of the classified service? 

Mr. MAPES. I will say as to that, Mr. Chairman, that the 
only knowledge I have was conveyed by the notice that was 
contained in the paper this morning, to the effect that the 
President had finally determined to take a firm stand against 
any further attacks on the civil service. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahonia. Now, if the gentleman please, 
another question. I will ask if the gentleman knows whether or 
not the Postmaster General, whom I regard very highly, has 
approved a provision similar to this in this bill, taking assistant 
postmasters out of the classified service? 

Mr. MAPES. I think he has opposed it openly, and so 
notified hs committee which reported th? bill; but that the 
committee, in spite of inat recommendation and the attitude of 
the Postmaster General cnd that of the Chief Executive, have 
reported this section as it is contained in the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Now, if the gentleman will 
permit one more question, I shall try not to interrupt him any 
more. I would like to know what the gentleman thinks <bout 
the proposition of extending the civil service so as to include 
postmasters as well as all employees under the postmastcrs. 
The gentleman remembers, I think, that President Taft recom- 
mended that proposition. 

Mr. MAPES. I believe that is the recommeadation of those 
who have had the most experience, and it is *he recommenda- 
tion of the Civil Service Commission; and for one, I believe 
that the country is fast coming to that, and that the public 
sentiment will soon require Congress to pass a law putting 
postmasters, as well as the assistants, under the civil-service 
regulations. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I am inclined to agree with 
the gentleman, Mr. Chairman, that that would be good policy. 

Mr. MAPES. It is thought by some that it ‘s too difficult to 
get rid of a civil-service employee after he is once appointed, 
and the service is sometir e, criticized for that ~eason. Some 
think that it is necessary to prepare written charges against 
the accused, serve them on him, and have a trial of his case 
after the manner of a trial in a court of law. Nothing is fur- 
ther from the fact. 

Such critics certainly do not understand how easy it is to 
get rid of an inefficient employee under the civil-service rules. 
The rules permit the head of any department to dismiss any 
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employee in that department in the classified service “for any 
cause which will promete the efficiency of the service.” The 
only restriction is “ that like penalties shall be impose. for like 
offenses and no penalties shall be imposed for political or re- 
ligious reasons.” 

In order to remove ca employee it is only necessary to serve 
the charges on sueh employee and file them with the head of 
the department; and an employee may L. demoted, and he’ may 
never know what the charges against him are, without the 
service of the charges upon him. As a matter of fact, some 
have been demoted in some of the dep. rtments here in the last 
few months in just that way, without knowing what the charges 
against them are 

1 listened with amazement to the remarkable speech of the 
distinguished chairman of the committee reporting this bill, so 
far as it related te section 6 and the civil service generally. It 
seemed to me that he put up a straw man and then proceeded 
to push him over. He spoke of the life tenure of civil-service 
employees. He presented a fanciful picture of centralization 
and the supremacy of the Federal Government over that of the 
States, and deplored the fact that the people did not have a 
more direct participation in the affairs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. If this is true, the people are not charging it to the 
civil service, but to some extent at least to the lack of the civil 
service. No one ever beard of any complaint from the people 
because of an extension of the civil service. Their complaint 
has been that it has not been extended enough. The people 
have everywhere put it into force in those lecal and State gov- 
ernments in which they actively participate whenever given an 
opportunity to do so, some of them going so far as to imcor- 
porate a provision to that effect in their State constitutions. He 
stated it to be a fact that the people did not have the same love 
and respect for the Federal Government as they have for the 
State governments. Be that as it may, certainly a return to 
the spoils system, with its resulting hordes of office seekers, 
will net tend to increase their love and respect for it. 

The civil-service report answers this criticism of the ¢chair- 
moan of the committee fully. It says, om page 21: 

the rules are not framed on a theory of life tenure, fixed perma- 
nence, nor vested right im office. It is reeognized that subordination 
and discipline are essential, and that therefore dismissal fer just 
cause should not be unduly hampered. The rules have at all times 
left the power of removal as free as possible, providing restraints 
only to insure its proper exercise. In this way discipline is not 
impaired, just tenure is secured, and employees are protected against 
arbitrary removals. In other words, the public service Is verned 
by the same theory as private service, in which tenure of place de- 
pends upon good behavior and efficiency, which are the —ee 
ef good service. The object in publie as in private employment shoul 
be to secure good service and to reward fitness, experience, and tried 
abilities. At all times since the rules were established, in 1883, the 
power of removal for unfitness has rested wholly with the appointing 
officers for their free exercise. They are the sole judges of the quali- 
fications of subordinates, and the question whether such cause exists 
as requires a removal for the efficiency of the service is for them to 
determine. Thus there has never been any foundation for the com- 
plaint that unfit men are “ protected by the rules,” that the rules 
establish a life tenure, or that persons who become inefficient are kept 
in office by the rules The only restriction that has been tmposed is 
that employees should not be removed for political or religious reasons 
er upon seeret charges, and that for the same offense one employee 
should not be punished In a different manner from another. 

Ii is certainly unnecessary at this late day to argue the merit 
of the civil service, at least to people generally, it is so uni- 
versally conceded. With over 235,000 of those holding Govern- 
ment positions throughout the country doing so under the civil 
service, some of you are now having plenty of trouble in filling 
those positions which do net come under it, and it is past under- 
standing how anyone would voluntarily invite more trouble of 
the same nature by putting still more outside of the service. 

Bearing in mind that there are over 7,500 people employed 
in the Treasury Department in Washington alone, over 3,400 
in the Agricultural Department, and over 5,000 in the Interior 
Department, and that there are in all over 32,000 Government 
employees in. this city alone, can anyone imagine the utter 
chaos and confusion that would exist and what the effect on 
the eflicieney of the work of the different departments would 
be if any considerable number of this army of employees were 
taken out of the classified service and were obliged to start 
in as raw reeruits, and as such obliged to get acquainted with 
their work every time there was a change of administration? 
Certainly the Members of this House do not want any consider- 
able number of these employees to be dependent upon political 
influence for their appointment or promotion in office, 

It is sometimes erroneously contended that it is all right to 
fill the minor positions by competitive examination and put 


them under the civil service, but that it is a mistake to put the 
higher positions and those requiring experi knowledge and skill 
under it. The experience of the Civil Service Commission has 
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demonstrated the fallacy of this contention. On this point the 
commission say: 


The belief in many quarters that no distinguished 
of high professional or scientifie attainments will 
service examination is a fallacy. 


They “then go on to prove the correctness of their statement 
by their own experience. 

The injury done by this bill in taking first assistant post- 
masters out of the classified service will not be confined to the 
assistant pestmasters alone; the bad effect will extend to the 
whole post-office service. The enactment of this section into 
law will be the equivalent to a formal declaration to a)) the 
employees in the post offices throughout the country whieh have 
an assistant postmaster that no longer can they look forward 
to the time when they might be assistant postmasters by being 
promoted in the ordinary way on account of faithful and effi- 
cient service, but that they must participate actively in ): 
politics for the purpose of gaining political influence 
port in order to secure such an appoistment. 

In this connection I desire to read from the letter of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, dated January 14 1914, 
and addressed to the Members of the House: lig 


NaTionaL Civit Service Rerorm Leacue Orricrs 
79 Wall Street, New York, January 1; 191}, 
To the Members of the House of Representatives: 


On behalf of the National Civil Service Reform League, 
fully but earnestly — that the rider in the post office appropriation 
bill now before the House, taking assistant postmasters in first and 
second class offices out of the classified service be eliminated. 

The assistant postmasters were classified over three years ago by 
President Taft in an Executive order, im which he required that every 
assistant stmaster should satisfy the as to his efficiency 
and qualifications before he be given a competitive classified status Ail 
but about 160 of the 2,400 assistant asters in these offices now 
have such a status. Many of them have been appointed since the issue 
of this order, either through , transfer, or original examina- 
tion. The post offices, therefore, are now supplied with a thoroughly 
trained expert force from the postmasters on down. 

This organization is vitally important to the eicient management 
of the postal bysiness, particularly in view of the development of the 
postal savings Banks and the parcel post system. The postmasters in 
these offices are not themselves postal experts—at least at the time of 
appointment—and have to nd on the permanent expert staf under 
them for the management of office. If the assistant postmasters are 
removed from the classified service they will become political job 
holders, ae with every change in the postmastership. The 2p- 
pointments of the assistants will be governed to a large degree by 
gettin) considerations, and it is a notorious fact that postmasters are 
orced under such a system to accept inferior persons as their assist- 
ants for polftical or less worthy reasons, and that they are, in fact, not 
free to make their own selection, 

With assistant postmasters chosen on the merit basis alone on the 
other hand the fone and efficiency of the entire Postal Service have 
been elevated. The te advance to an assistant postmaster. 
ship has improved the character of the applicants for the minor posi- 
tions and served as an incentive to all employees to prove by efficient 
service their fitness for advancement. So beneficial has been the classi- 
fication of the assistant masters that Postmaster General Burleson 
is strongly o to this very rider as “subversive of the best inter- 
ests of the Postal Service,” and as certain to “militate against the 
effectiveness of the policy outlined im the last annual report of the 
department,” namely, the management of the Postal Service on a 
strictly businesslike basis. 

This rider is, in faet, a slap in the face of the responsible officials 
who have for years been trying to rid the Postal Service—the great 
business department of the tional Government—from politics. Public 
opinion has reached the point where it demands the complete climina- 
tion of itics frem the service by the classification of every post- 
master, to say nothing of the . Recommendations to that 
effect were nepentedip made by President Taft, and Mr. Burleson is to- 
day on record as favoring the classification of second and third class 


postmasters. . : 
Furthermore, the of this rider will be a ruthless violation 
of the pledges of all three in the last presidential cam- 
paign. The Democratic Party, for example, in the Baltimore platform 
declared that the civil law “should be honestly and rigidly 
enforced” so that merit and fitness should be substituted for political 
service, and pledges even stronger than this were im the platforms of 
both the Republican and Progressive Parties. The passage of this rider 
will be recognized as the negation of these pledges, as a barefaced 
attempt to secure 2,400 valuable places for the payment of politica’ 
debts, and as an utter disregard of public interest. b 
For these reasons this league earnestly asks that you vote for the 
elimination of this rider when it shall come before the House. 


Respectfully, yours, 
£ at Rost. W. BreLcunr, 
Secretary. 


The effect on the service generally of taking out of the . 
sified service the higher positions is so well stated in the ae 
of the Civil Service Commission that I quote from it at lens! . 
It confirms the statements in the letter from the Civil Servic 
League : Ce i 

As long as so large a portion of the higher administrative po'™ 
tions remain unclassified. be he filled from the outside without a 
tion, the classified service will not offer a career in pn oh per apon 
such outside fields of employment as are organized and conduc ee - 
a merit basis and which have systems of retirement upon disa)!l') | 
superannuation. In this respect the civil service remains infi “hoard 
the service of many business establishments which assure p= allow” 
for merit to the high-salaried positions and whieh give = the mer 
ances ; and the Government can not netaeD vie these 
ices of an egually intelligent and ambi 


expert Or perso 
compete in a civil 


artisan 
and sup- 


I respect- 


to secure and t 
us class of persons while 
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conditions exist. The fact that higher positions are not to pro- 
motion deters many of the better class of men from entering the ex- 
amin ations fer appeintment. Moreover, there is an increasing tendency 
— he pat ‘t of the most capable persons who enter the service to resign 
a. mployment in fields in which there is better organization and 
eater opportunity for advameement. This constant depletion of the 
evi ° means serious financial loss to the Government. ‘The civil serv- 
serv inferior to the military amd naval services in this regard, since 
ice, not offer the same opportunities of advancement and of retire- 
ment 

Again, where the higher positions are filled by political infiu- 
ence, and When the men filling them are, as they generally are, 
ceive in politieal werk, it is inevitable that the minor force 
will fall under detrimental political influences. 

4 Jeading journal in a reeent editorial emphasizes the fact 
pat the > classifieation of the higher offices in the Federal serv- 


‘oo is of an importance which can not be measured by numbers. 
It says: 

r e » hig ‘her pests, while the number of them is small in comparison 
7 ne vast aggregate of offices, are of am importance which can not 


ae mens! ired by numbers; and this not only beeause the duties of these 
be mie ire of great moment and because of their tempting character as 
Leer itical prizes, but also for a reason profoundly affecting the service 
‘. 9 whole. A few offices involving questions of governmental policy 
“sould always remain subject to untrammeled appointment by the ex- 
centive head of the Government, but purely business offices of high 
rder. such as the first-class postmasterships, should become the natu- 
ral goal of the men filling the lower places in the same branch of the 


7 Only so can the Government serviee in general become a true 
career for men ‘of ability, and the effect of its being such a career 
would be felt in @ most beneficent way throughout all the grades. 


The CHALRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. MAPHS. May I have about five minutes more? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
ules more to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAPES. The Encyelopedia Britannica, under the title 


“Civil service,” Says ; 

> * The chief drawback to the full success of the (civil 
service) act withim its intemded seepe of operation has been the with- 
holding of certain positiens im the service from the application of the 


vital principles of competition. The civil-service act contemplated no 
exceptions, within the limits to which it was made applicable, to the 
general principle of competition upon merit for entrance to the service. 
‘ . Thorough civil-service reform requires that these positions 
(postmasters and collectors of customs and of internal revenue) be made 
supjeet to the merit system, for im them is the real remaining — 
hold of the spoils system. Even though all their subordinates be ap- 
pointed through examination, it will be impossible te carry the reform 
to ultimate and complete success so long as the officers in charge are 
appointed manele for political reasons and are changed with every 


} 


char of administration. 
mgratuiate the President on having at last, according to 
the senouncement in the morning paper, determined to take a 
firm stand against any further assaults on the civil service. 
» he: a men proclaim on the floor of the House their 
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g of obligation to carry out the promises and pledges made 
by them to their constituents before election and their laudable 
and commendable determination so to do. To all such it may 
be well to recall the civil-service plank in the last Democratic 


platform, whieh declared: 

The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rigidly 
en d, to the en@ that merit and ability shall be the standard of ap- 
pointmeat and promotion rather than service rendered to a political 
party. : 

Acain, the concluding paragraph of the platform of the party 
Solemnly declared, as though assuming for themselves a virtue 
Which others did not possess: 

Vor platform is one of principles which we believe to be essential to 
our national welfare. Our pl are made to be kept when in office 
as well as relied upon duving the campaign. 


li the face of such selemm declarations will the Democratic 


majority in this body continue their attack upon the civil | 


Service 7 


‘To continue longer to enact laws taking Government 
positions out of the classified service which have heretofore 
been in it, and exempting from it all new positions created by 
s: aws of this Congress, will make your platform declarations 
lotiow mockery, 
‘ ppeal to you in the interest of efficiency and good govern- 
‘0 vote against section 6 in this bill, to discontinue your 
upon the ¢eivil service, and to carry out in good faith 
2 s = ink in your party platform. [Applause on the Republican 
“Me Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 
Mr. SAMU EL W. SMIPE. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
did the gentleman from New York oceupy ? 
om c AIRMAN. Twenty-three minutes. 
AMUBL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
nileman from New York [Mr. CALDER}. 
ae CALDER, Mr. Chairman, I have given close study to 
on Vostal Service, realizing how important it is to the business 
terest of the country and to our citizens in general to have 


me 
attack 


to ; = ge 


pends largely on the efficiency of the mail service, and I have 
always felt it my duty to encourage in every possible way any 
suggestions for improving it. 


The establishment of the postal savings system has done 


more to encourage people to save part of their earnings than 
any other influence that I know of, and it gives them a peace of 
mind to know that their savings are secure, as it has the guar- 
anty of the Government behind it. 


The pareel-post law has only been in effect for one year, and 


in that short space of time has grown beyond the compeshen- 
sion of the mind of the ordinary man. 
to post-office men or in reading the reports of department offi. 


cials that we can grasp the extent to which this new service 
has developed. 


It is only when talkin 


I noticed in the last annual report of the Postmaster General 


that, after careful study of the constitutional purposes of the 
postal establishment, he is convinced that the Post Office De- 
partment should have control over all means of the communica- 
tion of intelligence. He also states that— 


The monopolistic nature of the telegraph business makes it of vital 


importance to the people that it be conducted by unselfish interests, and 
this can be accomplished only through Government ownership. 


‘The legislation already enacted and that which is proposed 


will in the course of time make the postal service the people's 
Service in every sense of the word, as it will be the only means 
of communication that we will have. 
worked out carefully and with the only purpose in view of 
making it the most perfect that ean possibly be had. 


Its problems should be 


While the department officials and the Post Office Committee 


have given mueh time and attention to the many new innova- 
tions which have been installed in the service, I am particularly 
pleased to note that they have not overlooked the employees 
— whose shoulders the burden of these added responsibilities 
all. 


It has been my pleasure since becoming a Member of this 


body to work and vote for the law to reclassify the salaries of 
letter carriers and post-office clerks, the law to regulate their 
hours of labor to § hours within a period of 10 consecutive 
hours, the law to make the initial or entranee salary $800 per 
annum, the law to regulate Sunday service, which msures a 
day of rest each week for the employ 
prove the working conditions of the substitutes. I have also 
worked and voted for the several laws to improve the working 
conditions of the railway mail clerks, the laws for relief of 


ees, anc the law to im- 


rural-delivery carriers, and have done all in my power to help 


the laborers im the Postal Service. 


Every one of these measures were reasonable and just, and 


they possessed merit. In some cases I do not think the legisia- 


tion went far enough to grant the relief necessary, but as it 
was the best that we could get at the time I gave the measures 


may support. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I believe that 
a contented working force is the best possible asset that the 
Government could have in conducting its business. I am sorry 


to say that we are far behind other Governments and many of 


the large employers of labor in our own country in looking 


after the welfare of the civil-service employees. Every civilized 


Government in the world, with the exception of the United 
States, have laws that provide for the retirement on annuities 
of their veteran civil-service employees when they become 
superannuated. Nearly every large corporation and railroad 
company have made like provision for their em»ployees. But 
this greatest of all Governments, this lind of the free and home 
of opportunities, casts aside its employees without any reward 
when they become inefficient through superannuation. We are 
behind the times in this respect, but I think that it is caused 
by lack of knowledge and want of study of the problem by the 
Members of Congress. I trust that the time is not far distant, 
aye, it would afford me the greatest pleasure if the Committ 


Ie 


on Reform in the Civil Service will bring before this body fot 
consideration at an early date a bill that will provide for the 
retirement of the men and women in the civil service of the 


Government when they become superinnuated. 

Another matter that showld receive early consideration is 
the question of a Federal compensation law. A large number 
of the States have enacted laws that provide compensation for 
employees who are injured or killed in the discharge of their 
duties. There is a Federal law, the act approved May 30, 1908, 
which grants compensation to certain specified employees of 
the Government, but it should be made more liberal in its pro- 
visions. and more general in its application. 

A compensation bill providing relief for employees of railroad 

nies was passed by both Houses in the Sixty-second Con< 


Prinpt delivery of the mai The success of any business de-' gress, but failed to become a law on account of a disagreement 
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in the conference committee prior to the adjournment of Con- 





gress. A bill drafted along the same lines as the railroad em- 
ployees’ bill was introduced in Congress to provide for em- 
ployees of the Government, but no action whatever was taken 
on it by either House. This lack of interest for the welfare of 
those who can only hope for relief from the national legislative 
body is to be deplored. An employee of a railroad or any 
other corporation or employer can bring suit in a civil court 
for damages for injuries received, and can recover an amount 
assessed by a jury. An employee of the Government is estopped 
from bringing any such action, no matter what the cause of his 
injuries may be, and he has no redress whatever. It seems 
to me, Mr. Chairman, that this much-needed legislation has been 
too Jong delayed, and I trust that this Congress will enact a law 
thet will grant to the employees of the Government the same 
rights and protection that we would compel those engaged in 
interstate commerce to grant to their employees. 

In the bill now pending before the House the committee has 
wisely inserted a provision that will grant compensation to 
employees of the Postal Service for injuries they receive 
through no fault of their own. It will afford me the greatest 
pleasure to cast my vote for this beneficial legislation, as it 
possesses great merit. I wish to congratulate the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads for giving the House an op- 
portunity to vote on this paragraph in the bill. I trust that my 
friends on both sides of the House will join hands in yoting 
for this much-needed legislation, and that it will meet with 
unanimous approval. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD by printing an address by the Hon. George 
W. Perkins on the retirement of superannuated Government 
employees. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman inform us how lengthy an address it is? 

Mr. CALDER. It will make about three pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
did the gentleman from New York use? 

The CHAIRMAN. Nine minutes. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter from W. D. 
Brown, adressed to me. Mr. Brown is the editor of the R. F. D. 
News, in which he sets forth, in what I believe to be a fair and 
just manner, the claims of the rural free delivery carriers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
the article referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 12, 191}. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In the R. F,. D. News of January 10 there 
was published a statement blank to show cost of rural-delivery equip- 
ment and annual expense of maintenance, which rural carriers were 
requested to fill out and return to me promotes. It is expected that 
statements from at least a majority of the carriers in your district 
will be in hand by the 20th instant, and they will be tabulated and 
forwarded to you at once. 

But as the Post Office appropriation bill may be taken up in _ the 
meantime, I respectfully ask your support of a measure to afford 
rural carriers a substantial and well-merited increase in compensation. 

The statement is sometimes made that rural carriers have been 
advanced in salary more frequently than any other Government em- 
yloyees. This may be true, but the fact remains that after maintain- 

ng the necessary equipment their pay is still far less than other 
Government employees and wholly inadequate. The average gross pay 
of rural carriers is $1,060 per year; average cost of equipment main- 
tenance, about $360, leaving net salary of $700 per year, 

The entrance salary of city letter carriers is $800, and the law pro- 
vides for automatic promotions of $100 per year until the salary reaches 
$1,000 at second-class offices and $1,100 at first-class offices, with 
further annual increase for 75 per cent of the carriers haying reached 
those grades. Furthermore, mounted city carriers are allowed the 
full cost of maintaining their equipment. The amount in some cases 
exceeds $400. 

Nothing is allowed rural carriers for length of service, and the 
present maximum net salary, after perhaps many years of service, is 
less than the entrance salary of city carriers. 

The value of postal service should not be measured by cost or earn- 
ings, but by efficiency and public convenience. Rural delivery is ad- 
mitted to be one of the most beneficial branches of the Post Office 
Department, and its popularity and value are attested by a growing 
demand for the service 

An maperrant factor in the suecess of rural delivery has been the 
loyal and enthusiastic service of the carriers. They have rmitted 
no obstacles to interfere with complete daily delivery of the mail. 
When road and weather conditions prevented the use of vehicles 
carriers have not hesitated to shoulder their mail and cover their 
routes on foot. 
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But the parcel-post law laid heavier burdens u 
and the 50-pound weight limit, which became e 
has brought them face to face with serious conditions. 
vehicles are required, and many carriers are not financial! 
for the necessary outlay. 

It is contended that upon basis of present earnings railroads are 


im reral carrier 

arrierg 
lective January 1 
New and larger 
¥ prepared 


unable to secure loans to provide necessary improvements, 
if the pending application to the Interstate Commerce Commi 
an increase in rates be granted, loans may be obtained an: 
improvements will be inaugurated. And so it is with rura! 
The cost of living has advanced to such an extent and their nei 
are so small there is nothing !eft for cmarpences, and it is impossijje 
for many carriers to meet the additional burden imposed by ihe man 
parcel-post regulations without help in the shape of ineréased oun. 
pensation. - 

On account of parcel t the Postmaster General has asked fo 
increased appropriations for Railway Mail Service and star-route A of 
ice. Extension of city delivery is well provided for. Why should 
not rural delivery be recognized and aided? fits 

Appended hereto are two orders of the Postmaster General, showing 
that the duties required of rural carriers by the department have heer 
greatly increased, even to the extent of aiding city carriers, who a 
protected by an eight-hour law. : = 

Efficiency in the Postal Service means delivering the mail from the 
sender to the addressee in the shortest possible time and best possible 
condition, and rural carriers are willing and anxious to do thei; part 
to maintain perfect efficiency, but they feel that they should be ade- 
quately compensated for same. 

While the present maximum salary is inadequate, the basis of grada. 
tion is crude, unequal, and illogical. In fact. tt may be stated that on 
account of varying conditions in different sections no one basis of pay 
can be made to apply equitably. - 

I take the liberty of suggesting two bases as tending to adjust tho 
compensation more nearly in proportion to the service rendered, road 
conditions, and cost of equipment maintenance. 

First. In addition to the present salary of each carrier, provide an 
annual equipment allowance of $120 minimum and $300 maximum 
provided that carriers on routes not less than 16 miles in length shali 
be allowed a minimum of $150; on routes not less than 20 niiles in 
length, a minimum of $200; on routes not less than 24 miles in length 
a minimum of $240. Major fractions of a mile to be considered 4 


but that 
Ssion for 
i desired 
carriers, 
Salaries 


full mile. Additional equipment allowance to be based upon condition 
of - cane quantity of mail handled, and length of time required to serye 
route. 


Second. Fix arbitrarily the length of a standard rural-delivery route 
at 24 miles and the pay for same at $1,200 per year; for cach mile 
above the standard add 2 year and deduct a like amount for 
every mile below the standard, major fractions of a mile to be con- 
sidered a full mile. In addition, allow for equipment maintenance 
for routes not less than 20 miles in length a minimum of $100 pe: 
year and a maximum of $200 per year, provided that the total of salary 
and equipment allowance shall in no case exceed $1,400. ; 

While neither of the proposed bases will fully cover the cost of 
equipment maintenance, the adoption of either will be a step in the 
right direction, and I can assure you that all rural carriers in your 
district will fully appreciate your support. 

Expense statements from carriers in your district will be submitted 
as soon as received. 

Sincerely, yours, W. D. Browy. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hay, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11338, the 
Post Office appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution providing for the appointment 
of a commission to consider the need and report a plan for 
National aid to vocational education. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Bett of Texas, by unanimous consent, was granted leave 

of absence indefinitely on account of sickness in his fawily. 
ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 6 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House (at 
o'clock and 2 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 

January 16, i914, at 12 o’clock noon, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as aad 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit 5 
estimates of appropriations required by the several depa rtmen : 
of the Government to complete the service of the fiscal nt 
ending June 30, 1914, and for prior years (1H. Doc. No. °* 5) 5 


the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the 
a copy of a communication from 
ury submitting a supplemental . 
his office for the fiscal year ending June ©, 
593); to the Committee on Appropriations 
printed. 


Treasury, transmitting 
the Comptroller of the freas- 


xf appropriation for 
oe iene oh 1935 (II. Doe, No. 


apd ordered to 
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3. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
statement of the expenses incurred from June 30 to December | 
1, 1913, by officers and employees of his department im attend- 
ing meetings or conventions of societies or’ associations (H. 
Doc. No. 596); to the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy 
Department and ordered to be printed: 

4. A letter from the president of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co, submitting, as. required: by law, @ report of’ the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. for the year 1913 (H. Doe: 
No, 597); to the Committee on the: District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Seeretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
cchedules of claims allowed: by the several accounting officers 
of ihe Treasury Department under appropriations, the balances 
of which have been exhausted or carried’ to the surplus. fund 
(H. Doc. No. 594); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
/were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr: ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11695) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Leahman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11696) granting a pension to William F. 
Deets; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11697) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Jordan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (Hf. R. 11698) for the relief of the 
heirs of Luke Wilds; to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (EE. R. 11699) for the relief of the heirs of David 
Jackson Arwood; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BALTZ: A bill (H. R. 11700) granting a pension to 
Charles J. Kaiser; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bilf (H. R. 11701) to correct the military record of 
Charles W. B. St. Clair; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 11702) granting an increase 
[of pension to Gid H. Jewett, guardian of Mabel P. Jewett; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 11703) for the relief of John 
Hartnett; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 11704) to 
pay Cowden & Cowden, of Amory, Monroe County, Miss., for the 
loss. of a horse while being used by the Department of Agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (HM. R. 11705) granting an increase 
of pension to Hazlett A. Jacobs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 11706) for the relief of 
the estate of Henry H. Stewart; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 11707) granting a pension 
to Robert Trexler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 11708) granting am increase of pension to 
Aphia M. Hough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 11709) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Theodore C. Ashcraft; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 11710) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia Thornton; to the Committee on. Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11711) granting an increase of pension to 
Philander T. Crocker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11712) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles O. Waterman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 11713) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Keys; to the Committee on Inyzlid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11714) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Kenison ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11715). granting an increase of pension to 
Elvina McDonald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 11716) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Eleazer Briggs, alias Alonzo Welsh; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11717) to place the name 
of Gen. William Sooy Smith upon the unlimited retired list of 
the United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr: HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 11718) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah C. Russell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11719) to reimburse D. 
Dale Condit, of the United States Geological Survey, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for moneys expended in the payment of a damage 
claim; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (HB. R. 11720). granting an increase 
of pension to Martha T. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11721) for the r lief of Peter 
Boragni; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: A ill (HL FE. 11722) 
granting a pension to Frederick P. Houston; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill. (H. R. 11723) granting an increase ef pension co 
Lucinda Kilmer; to the Committe. on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 11724) grantirg an increase of 
pension. to Sarah A. Swan; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 11725) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Talitha C. Riley; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'LEARY: A bill (H. R. 11726) providing for the 
adjudication of claim of Hlizabeth J. Graham by the Court of 
Claims; to the Committee on Claims. 


















REPORTS OF COMMITTEDS ON PUBLIC ‘BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIT, 

Mr. OLDFIELD, from the Committee on Patents, to which 
was referred the bill CH. R. 9897) to amend section 12 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts respect- 
ing copyright,” approved March 4; 1909, reported the same with 
an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 166), which said 
pill and report were referred to the House Calendar: 














PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEISTER: A bill (H. R. 11683) to provide for a site 
for 1 public building for post-office purposes: at Latrobe, Pa. ; 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (HL R. 11684): to erect a post office build- 
ing in the city of Lexington, State of Tennessee; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 

By Mr. GRIDST: A bill (HL R. 11685) providing for the 
appointment of eligible substitutes as rural letter carriers; to 
the Committee on the Pest Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (HL R. 11686) to provide 
that the United States shall, in certain cases, aid the States 
and the civil subdivisions thereof in the construction and main- 
tenance of rural post roads; to the Committee on Roads: 

3y Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (HL R. 11687) to 
make July 30 of each and every year a public holiday in the 
District of Columbia, to be known as’ Representative Day; to 
the Committee on the District ef Columbia. 

By Mr. MONDELL (by request): A bill (H. BR. 11688) au- 
thorizing the purchase of lands chiefly valuable for timber and 
for the growth of timber in the State of Wyoming; to the Com- 
Inittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLINB: A bill (H. R. 11689) to place on the retired 
list of the Army the names of the surviving officers who were 
mustered out under the provisions of the act of Congress: ap- 
proved July 15, 1870, im reduetion of the Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (BH. R. 11690) creating a United 
States corporation commission, and providing for incorporation 
— the laws: of the United States; to the Committee on the 

udiclary,. 

_ By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 11691) prohibiting the send- 

ing of anonymous literature throvgh the mails and providing 

the punishment therefor; to the Committee on the Post Office 
hd ost Roads, 

By Mr, PALMER’ (by request) : A bill (BH. R, 11692) to make 
December 21 of each and every year a public holiday in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be known as the Landing of the Pilgrims’ 
Day; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 11693) concerning permits 
to sell intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (HL R. 11694) providing for the 
Construction of a public building at Binghamton, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: Resolution (H. Res 369) making cer- 
tain inquiries from the United States Civil Service Commission ; 
to the Committee om Reform in the Civil Service. 

..-y Mr. HOWARD: Resolution (H. Res. 370) calling on. the 
Secretary of War for certain information, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures im the War Department. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Joint reseiution (H. J. Res: 195) pro- 
hae AB amendment to section 1 of Article TEL of the: Consti- 

‘ton of the United! States of America; to the Committee on the 


tdiciary, 
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By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 11727) granting an increase 


of peusion to Silas Cowdrick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11728) 
granting an increase of pension to Jennie M. Metz; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POU: A bill (H. R. 11729) granting an increase of 
pension to Effie Haywood Woodruff; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 117380) granting a pension to 
Felix L. Huff; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11781) for the relief of John §. Spurlock; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11782) for the relief of the estate of 
Emanuel Sandusky, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 117388) for the relief of the estate of 
Algenon S. Gray, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Ly Mr. REILLY of Connecticut (by request): A biil (H. R. 
11734) for the relief of William H. Corcoran; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 11735) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah B. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, SMITH of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11736) for the 
relief of Eli Pettijohn; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A’ bill (H. R. 11737) 
granting a pension to Samuel 8S. Householder; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 11738) granting a 
pension to James M. Black; to the Committee on Invalid TPen- 
Sions. 

Ry Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 11789) granting an increase of 
pension to Albert Haines; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 


sions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the George 
Washington Branch of the American Continental League of 

3rooklyn, N. Y., and the Andrew Jackson Branch of the Ameri- 

can Continental League of Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against 
appropriation of funds for celebration of “One hundred years 
of peace among English-speaking peoples”; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of the Wolfe Tone Society, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., protesting against an appropriation for celebrating 
“ One hundred years of peace with England”; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Homestead, Pa., 
favoring Dillingham-Smith immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Homestead, Pa., and 
citizens of Sheboygan and Sheboygan County, Wis., protesting 
against making Columbus Day a national holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: Memorial of Local Princeton Branch of 
Socialist Party of Princeton, and Socialist Party Local, Padu- 
eah, Ky., favoring investigation of the strike troubles in the 
United States; to the Committeee on Rules. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petition of Socialist Branch 
No. 1 and Social Democratic Party of Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
favoring a congressional investigation into the copper-mine 
strike in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Local Union No. 55 of Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America, of Portage; International Union of Brewery 
Workers, Local 89; Branch 9 of Lomira Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Union; Local 158 of Sheboygan; Local Union No. 7 of the 
United Brewery Workmen, of Columbus, all in the State of 
Wisconsin, favoring congressional investigation into the copper- 
mine strike in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Stadt-Verband, of Kenosha; German-Ameri- 
ean Alliance, of Eau Claire, Wausau, and Kiel, and Central 
Verein of La Crosse; German-American Alliance of Racine and 
Monroe, all in the State of Wisconsin, protesting against the 
passage of House joint resolution 168 and Senate joint resolu- 
tions 88 and 50; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLINE: Memorial of German Branch Socialist-Party 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., favoring congressional investigation intc 
strike conditions; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Daughters of Liberty, of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
favoring the passage of the immigration bill with literacy test; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Avilla, Lornville, Mauriceville, 
New Haven, Garrett, and Waterloo, Ind., favoring the passage of 
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House bill 5308, relative to mail-order houses ;'to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. , 

By Mr. COLLIER: Evidence in support of claim for rejjer of 
heirs of William J. Milligan; to the Committee on War (|:,jn). 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Memorial of Michigan Conference. of 
B. M. and P. T. U., favoring an investigation of the styi\e in 
the copper regions; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of Ironstone L. O. L., of Grindstone ¢ 
Mich., favoring the passage of House bill 6060, the Burnet; 
migration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and xy, 
ralization. 

Also, petition of John H. McGee, of Ironton, Ohio, fayoyino 
the passage of the bill to pension maimed soldiers; to tho Com. 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of A. C. Bert and others, of North Branch 
Mich., protesting against the passage of House bill 9674. th, 
Sabbath observance bill; to the Committee on the Distric of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. DALE: Petitions of the New York Post Office Clerjy 
Association and the National Civil Service Reform Le:gije. pro- 
testing against the rider in the Post Office appropriatioy jj) 
taking assistant postmasters out of the classified service: to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. ' 

Also, memorial of the George Washington Branch of tho 
American Continental League, of Brooklyn, protesting agaist 
an appropriation by Congress for celebrating “One hundye) 
years of peace with England”; to the Committee on Foreizy 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of the National Camp, Patri. 
otic Order Sons of America, favoring House bill 6060, being tie 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Imuigratioy 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Rochester Branch of the New York State 
Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, protesting agains 
appointment of a committee on woman suffrage in the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of Socialist Local Lodge a: 
Greenfield; Mo., and Socialist Local Lodge at Eldorado Springs 
Mo., asking investigation of strike conditions in Michigan: to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of Crunden Branch Library of the 
Karl Marx Education Club, and branch at Fourteenth Street au | 
Cass Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., protesting against the passage of 
the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Inuwigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of National Civil Service Reform League of 
New York, protesting against the passage of the Post Office 
appropriation bill with the rider taking out of the classified 
service assistant postmasters; to the Comm/'ttee on the ’>t 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Lewis, Adler & Laws, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
protesting against the passage of Senate bill 3633, relative to 
the appointment of clerks of the United States courts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of St. Louis Provident Association, Central. 
Stelle des B. R. K. Central Vereins, and the civics committee 
o- the Wednesday Club, of St. Louis, Mo., favoring the ,assage 
of House bill 29, the eight-hour working day for the women of 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on Vabor. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Petition of Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
protesting against the passage of House bill 9526, relative to 
protection of trade; to the Committee on the Judiciary. _ 

Also, petition of Philadelphia Board of Trade, |rotesting 
against the passage of the seamen’s bill; to the Committee on 
the Merckant Marine and Fisheries. , ' 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorials of Beer B« ‘lers Local Union, Ro. 
247, La Crosse, Wis., sud La Crosse Local No. 468, La Crosse, 
Wis., favoring congressional investigation of strike conditions 
in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Kiel Branch, Kiel, Wis.; Stadtverland 
Branch, Racine, Wis.; Stadtverland Branch, Kenosha, W an 
D. A. Central Verein Branch, La Crosse, Wis.; Monroe Braue’. 
Monroe, Wis.; Eau Claire County Branch, Wis.; City of War- 
saw Branch, Warsaw, Wis., and other members of the . 
American Alliance of Wisconsin, protesting against House jol 
resolution 168; to the Committee on the Judiciary. sta 

Also, petition of the Trades and Labor Council of La ¢ — 
Wis., favoring passage of House bill 1873; to the Committee © 
the Judiciary. i] No. 305. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Memorial of Columbia Council, No) 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Irondale, © 
favoring Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on 

ation and Naturalization. ae 
adaleni petition of L. W. Yingling, protesting agains! — 
joint resolution 168; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Ry Mr. GILLETT: Memorial: of Central Labor Union of 
springfield, Mass., favoring an investigation of the conditions 
in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Athol, Mass., protesting 
against the passage of House bill 9674, the Sabbath observance 
pill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsyivania: Memorial of Peace Coun- 
cil, No. 305, Order of Loyal Americans, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
aud Washington Camp, No. 533, Patriotic Order Sons of Ameri- 
ca, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics; Souderton Council, No. 112, Souderton, Pa.; William 
Windom Council, No. 580, Order of Independent Americans, 
favoring the passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of William Wood & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring Philadelphia for location of a regional reserve bank ; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Memorial of Local South 
Haven Socialist Clan and Benton Harbor Local Socialist Party, 
of Michigan, favoring an investigation into mining troubles in 
Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of German-American Alliance 
of Blue Earth County, Minn., and other German societies, pro- 
testing against the passage of House joint resolution 168, rela- 
tive to the manufacture of alcoholic liquors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of the Oregon State Horticultural 
Society, protesting against the passage of House bill 9266, re- 
lating to cold storage; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

‘Also, petition of the Regue River Fruit and Produce Associa- 
tion, of Oregon, favoring an amendment of House bills 9266, 
9530, and 9987, relating to cold storage for foodstuffs; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Memorial of Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
riers of America, Milford Lodge, 272, Milford, Utah, favoring 
congressional investigation of strike conditions in Michigan; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petitions of voters of Indiana County, 
Pa., and other citizens of Pennsylvania, and of the J. B. Seig- 
fried Council, 149, Daughters of Liberty, of Blairsville, Pa.. 
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Also, memorial of the Presbyterian Synod of South Dakota, 
favoring amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting manufacture, etc., of alcoholic beverages; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of order of Knights of Luther, Castle No. 1, 
and other citizens of Huron, 8, Dak., favoring immigration bill; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma: Memorial of Local Green 
Leaf of Socialist Party and Local Union No. 1811, United Mine 
Workers of America, favoring an investigation of the trouble 
in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PATTEN of New York: Memorial of Philipsburg 
Local, Socialist Party, and Central Trade and Labor Council! of 
Du Bois, Pa., favoring an investigation of the strike in the 
mining regions of the United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce and citi- 
zens of El Cajon Valley, Cal., favoring the Poindexter bill, rela- 
tive to building of a railroad in Alaska; to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

Also, memorial of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Long Beach, Cal., favoring bill for erection of a peace monument 
at Panama; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Shasta County, Cal., opposin; 
a bill for proper observance of Sunday in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, papers to accompany bill (H. R. 11217) for relief of 
A. M. Dunlap; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Memorial of Socialist Local 
44, Bunford, Conn., favoring investigation of strike conditions in 
Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of State Administrators of Vocational Edu- 
eation, favoring appointment of a commission to consider needs 
for national aid to vocational education; to the Committee on 
Education. 

Also, petition of the George Washington Branch of the 
American Continental League, of Connecticut, protesting against 
appropriation of money for celebration of “One hundred years 
of peace among English-speaking peoples”; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGE: Memorial of Rico Miners’ Union, 
Western Federation of Miners, favoring an investigation into 
mining strike; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: Petition of citizens of Henne- 


Also, petition of Gustay Adolf Men’s Club, of Anita, Pa., | pin County, Minn., favoring the passage of the immigration 


favoring investigation of strike conditions in Michigan; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Pennsylvania Branch of the National Ger- 
man Alliance, favoring a regional bank at Philadelphia; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also. petition of the National Civil Service Reform League, 
favoring elimination section of Post Office appropriation bill 
taking assistant postmasters in first and second class offices out 
of classified service; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, 

Also, petition of citizens of Armstrong County, Pa., favoring 
Lindquist pure fabric and leather bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Memorial of citizens of Brainerd, 
Miun., favoring Gevernment ownership of Michigan copper 
mines; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

sy Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and others, of New York, protesting against certain features 
of Senate bill 2232, amending the postal savings act; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

_Also, petition of State administrators of vocational education, 
New York City, favoring national aid to vocational education ; 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Alliance, St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against lease system fostering monopoly under 
patent laws; te the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MacDONALD: Petition of Unity Lodge, No. 134, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, favoring investigation of 
Strike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

_Also, memorial of the members of the Socialist Party of 
bradford, Pa., favoring an investigation of the strike situation 
in Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Petition of Hutchinson Court, No. 6, of 
the Guardians of Liberty, Olive, S. Dak., and yoters of Gregory 
anty, S. Dak., protesting against making Columbus Day a 

*! holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

‘iso, petition of Loeal Union, No. 1440, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Deadwood, 8. Dak., 
favoring an investigation of strike conditions in Michigan; to 
the Committee on Rules. 
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bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Evidence in support of bil! (H. R. 
7868) for the relief of Mrs. Rose Gregory Houchen; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers and affidavits in pension case of Stephen H. 
Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: Petition of sundry citizens of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., protesting against the passage of House bil! 9674, 
for the observance of the Sabbath day in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Coopers’ Union No. 30; Marble Setters’ 
Local No. 9; Blacksmiths’ Union No. 77; Metal Polishers, 
Buffers, Platers, and Workers’ Union No. 10; the Fifteenth and 
Twentieth Ward Branches of the Socila Democratic Branch; 
and other labor organizations of Milwaukee, Wis., favoring con- 
gressional investigation of the copper-mine troubles in Michi- 
gan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of the American 
Federation of Labor, favoring the passage of the seamen’s bill; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of German-American Alliance of T.os Angeles, 
Cal., protesting against the passage of House joint resolution 
168 and Senate joint resolutions 50 and 88, relative to manu- 
facture of alcoholic liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of San Diego 
County, Cal., favoring passage of the Poindexter bill, providing 
for the building of a railroad into the coa! fields of Alaska by 
the United States Government; to the Committee on the ‘lerri- 
tories. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Memorial of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Association of Credit Men and the Minneapolis ( Minn.) 
Association of Credit Men, urging legislation for control of 
floods along the Mississippi River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, petition of citizens of Afton, Minn.; favoring Dillingham- 
Smith immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Petitions of Charles Harrigan and 98 
others, of Charlestown, and State board of officers of the 
Daughters of Liberty of West Virginia, favoring the passage of 
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the immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Loeal No. 557 of Williamson (W. Va.) Broth- 
erhood of Boiler Makers, favoring an investigation ef the copper 
strike; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petition of sundry citizens of Schenectady 
County, N. ¥., faverinmg the passage of immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohie, favering the passage of the velutteer officer 
retived-list bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: Memorial of the City Couneil of St. 
Joseph, Mich., favoring the location of the entire United States 
lighthouse supply station at Milwaukee, Wis., or St. Joseph, 
Mich.; te the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of tenth congressional district of Michi- 
gan, favyering passage of the Lindquist pure fabric and leather 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


SENATE. 
Fray, January 16, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, let Thy blessing rest upon us aS we come 
before Thee day by day seeking first the benediction of our 
Father, and then, under Thine own inspiration and guidance, 
addressing ourselves to the affairs of state. With the tremen- 
dous responsibilities resting upon us with reference to our 
organized seciety, we know that we can only be responsive to 
the real call for social justice and for the betterment of the 
people and in all the paths of progress as we are responsive first 
to the Divine command and are in harmony with the Divine 
program. Se we pray Thee to put our hearts and minds in at- 
tune with the Infinite that we may do that which is pleasing in 
Thy sight, and as the result of all eur labors bring peace and pros- 
perity and happiness to all the people. For Christ’ssake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

IMPORTATION OF CONVICI-MADE GOODS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of November 10, 1913, all complaints on 
file in the Treasury Department alleging a violation of the law 
prohibiting the importation of merchandise made by convict or 
prison labor, together with all correspondence in relation 
thereto, etc., which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. , 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented memorials of Andrew 
Jackson Branch and Molly Pitcher Branch, American Conti- 
nental League, of Philadelphia, Pa.; of Andrew Jackson Branch 
of Whitman, Mass.; of Washimgton Branch of St. Louis, Mo.; 
and of the Themas F. Burke Club, of Philadelphia, Pa., remon- 
strating against any appropriation by Congress for the cele- 
bration of the so-called one hundred years of peace among 
English-speaking peoples, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a memorial of the Indiana Retail 
Shoe Association and a memorial of the Indianapolis Retail 
hoe Association, of Indiana, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the labeling, marking, and 
tagging of leather and rubber goods, which were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

le also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Indianapolis, Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for a reorganization and increase of the Regular Army, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I present resolutions passed by the 
Southern Labor Congress, expressing their views upon the work- 
men’s compensation bill, which is pending before the Judiciary 

i I ask that they may be printed in the Rrecorp. 
There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 


the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution by W. D. Jackson, Holmes, R. R. Robinson, J. A. Martin, 
O. M. Grace, and W. W. Patten. 

Ww! there is now pending before Congress of the United States a 


bill known as the workmen's compensation bill, similar to the 
brantley-Sutherland bill, which was defeated during the last session 
oO ongr : 

This bill is a very dangerous piece of legislation, and should it be- 
1e a law would be one of the darkest pages ever written on labor 
lecisiation, and would deprive the railroad employees of the United 
States the right of a trial by a jury, and would the present 
employers’ liability laws we now have upon the statute books of the 
dierent States and of the United States: Therefore be it 


come 


ee eect CC CLM 


Resolved, That the Soutbern Labor Congress go on record against 
one =. of a compensation law that is the exchisive remedy; and je 

Resolved, ‘That the ene of the Southe 
the President of the States, the mt of the United States 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Uniteg 
States of the action of this congress; and be it further 
Resolved, That the president and secretary of this congress express 
to the executive officers of the American F tion of Labor, Samue! 
Gompers and others, requesting them to take the same position on {he 
subject of compensation as had been taken by the Brotherhood of Raj). 
road Trainmen, Brotherhood of Railroad Firemen and Enginemey 
and the Order ef Railroad Conductors. , 

I, W. C. Puekett, secretary-treasurer of the Southern Labor Cone: 
hereby certify that the foregoing resolution is a true and correct co 


rn Labor Congress notify 


3 
88, 


of original adopted by the Southern Labor Congress, in regular s; maine, 
at Nashville, n., eptember, 1918, and which is now ca file in = 


office. 
; W. C. Puckert, Secretary Treasurer. 

ATLANTA, GA., January 2, 191}. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Caldwell, ‘Tex., and a memorial of sundry citizens of Groom. 
Tex., remonstrating against the adoption of the proposed |iter- 
acy clause in the immigration bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. WEEKS presented resolutions adopted by the Board of 
Trade of Springfield, Mass., favoring the establishment of a 
more equitable basis of payment to the railroads for carrying 
parcels post, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Andrew Jackson Branch, 
Ameriean Continental League, of Whitman, Mass., remonstrat- 
ing against an appropriation being made for the celebration of 
100 years of peace among the English-speaking peoples, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also submitted resolutions adopted by the Socialist Ciub, 
of Taunton, Mass., favoring an investigation into the mining 
conditions in the copper district of Michigan, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. KENYON presented the petition of Fred Holst and sundry 
other citizens of Treynor, Iowa, praying for the enactment of 
rural credit legislation at this session of Congress, which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of 
Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to amend the antitrust laws, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memoral of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
providing for the legalization of trade unions and prohibiting 
injunctions in certain cases, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
limiting the hours of labor of persons’ engaged in producing 
interstate commerce, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Pride of Welcome Council, No. 
33, Daughters of Liberty, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and a petition 
of sundry citizens of Meadville, Pa., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to further restrict immigration, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Branch No. 1473, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, and a memorial of 
Local Branch No. 1263, United National Association of Post- 
Office Clerks, of East Pittsburgh, Pa., remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation annulling the civil-service status 
of assistant postmasters, which were referred to the Committee 
on Civil Service and Retrenchment. . 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Erie, Pa., praying that an investigation be made into the con- 
ditions existing in the mining districts of Michigan, which was 
referred to the Committee on Hdaueation and Labor. 

He also presented memorials of the Wolfe Tone Society, of 
Pittsburgh ; of the Daniel H. Comber Club, of Philade!pbia ; of 
Loeal Division No. 17, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Wil 
merding; of Andrew Jackson Branch, American Continental 
League, of Philadelphia; of the Thomas Davis Club, 0! Phila- 
delphia; and of the Vinegar Hill Club, of Philadelpis, a!! in 
the State of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against 4) i. 
priation being made for the celebration of the so-called ! 
years of peace among the English-speaking peoples, which wer’ 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. iville 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of — : 
Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation ™* 7 : 
the 12th day of October in each year 1 legal holiday, which ™ 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented petitions u 
zens of Chesaning, Flint, Ann Arbor, St. Louis, Hastin 


of sundry citi- 
Free- 
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port, Ashley, Carson City, North Branch, Birmingham, Sumner, 
and Sandusky, all in the State of Michigan, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation compelling the observance 
of Sunday~as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
were referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Detroit and 
Manchester, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of Shipmasters’ Association 
Lodge No. 8, of Marine City, Mich., remonstrating against the 
nassage of the so-called La Follette seamen’s bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Local Union No. 928, Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, of Grand Rapids; 
of sundry citizens of Three Rivers; of Local Union No. 75, 
Amalgamated Sheet Iron and Metal Workers, of Kalamazoo; 
and of the Trades Council of Jackson, all in the State of 
Michigan, praying for the enactment of legislation to make law- 
ful certain agreements between employers and laborers and 
persons engaged in agriculture or horticulture and to limit the 
issuing of injunctions in certain cases, and for other purposes, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I present resolutions adopted by the 
Norwich Business Men’s Association, of Connecticut, which I 
ask may be read and referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 

There being no objection, the resolutions were read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 

NORWICH BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Norwich, Conn., December 22, 1913. 


Hon. F. B. BRANDEGEE, 
Washington, D. C. 


De,r Str: At the last meeting of.the eastern Connecticut develop- 
ment committee the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“ Kesolved, That we, the committee on the development of eastern 
Connecticut, representing New London and Windham Counties, depre- 
cate the application of the law relative to railroads owning vessels 
suiling in a coastwise trade, in so far as it applies to boat lines, many 
of which have for years been an integral part of rail lines rendering 
express service at a low rate, and said boat lines will in nowise be con- 
né eS sees than at present with traffic passing through the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

“ We believe entirely unnecessary the diverting of lines like the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and Centrat Vermont Rail- 
road, which are at present operating in this coastwise trade, many of 
their lines having been in use prior to their having rail connections 
with New York, and we believe further that such a separation will 
work to the serious disadvantage of the farmers and merchants in 
general, through increased rates due to separate ownership, possibly 
requiring two or more pace for each consignment or much longer 
in transit, or both, which will surely result. 

“It is further resolved by this committee, that a copy of this resolu- 


tion be forwarded to the Interstate Commerce Commission, also the 
Attorney General of the United States, and our Representatives and 
Senators in Congress, with the earnest uest that they do all in their 


power to prevent such dissociation, and that our secretary be in- 
structed to forward such copies to those named.” 
Respectfully, yours, 
CHARLES W. PEARSON, 
Secretary. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (8S. 2696) to authorize the city of Fair- 
mont to construct and operate a bridge across the Monongahela 
River at or near the city of Fairmont, in the State of West 
Virginia, submitted an adverse report (No. 155) thereon, which 
was agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S$. 661) for the relief of the legal represent- 
ilives of Thomas B. MecClintic, deceased, reported it without 
imendment and submitted a report (No. 154) thereon. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am directed by the Committee on Com- 
iherce, to which was referred the bill (S. 1324) to authorize 
Robert W. Buskirk, of Matewan, W. Va., to bridge the Tug 
Fork of the Big Sandy River, at Matewan, Mingo County, 
W. Va., where the same forms the boundary line between the 
States of West Virginia and Kentucky, to submit an adverse 
report (No. 156) thereon. 

A louse bili similar to this bill having become a law, the 
Comittee have instructed me to ask unanimous consent that 
the inatter be disposed of and that the bill be indefinitely post- 


poned. 


4 a bbe PRESIDENT. The bill will be postponed in- 
ennitely, 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 


noe by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
5 0LlIOWS: 


By Mr. BRISTOW: 


A bill (S$. 4008) granting a pension to Allen Brown (with 
‘ccoupanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (8. 4009) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire certain property in the District of Columbia for the 
purpose of providing a reservation for a public park and rec- 
reation house; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRADY: 

A bill (S. 4010) granting a pension to George W. Goodman 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4011) granting an increase of pension to Albina M. 
Williams (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: , 

A bill (8S. 4012) to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States public building at Grand Junction, Colo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (8S. 4013) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
F. White; 

A bill (S. 4014) granting an increase of pension to Joel R. 
Smith; and 

A bill (S. 4015) granting a pension to George Washington; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 4016) to regulate the issuance of stocks and bonds 
by common carriers, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 4017) to provide for the monthly payment of pen- 
sions, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 4018) granting an increase of pension to John L 
Russell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 4019) to authorize the Tug River & Kentucky Rail- 
road Co. to construct a bridge across te Tug Fork of the Big 
Sandy River at or near the mouth of Blackberry Creek, in Pike 
County, Ky.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 4020) to remove the charge of desertion from and 
correct the military record of Almar F. Dickson; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 4021) extending the time for aliens to file peti- 
tions for citizenship in ‘the United States; .nd 

A bill (S. 4022) relating to the naturalization of married 
women; to the Committee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 4023) to correct the military record of Waldo H. 
Coffman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: 

A bill (S. 4024) granting a pension to Harlan Gause; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 4025) granting an increase of pension to William 
Miller ; 

A bill (S. 4026) granting an increase of pension to Gashem 
Norris (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4027) granting an increase of pension to William 
R. Mathis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

A bill (S. 4028) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Hill; and 

A bill (S. 4029) granting a pension to Teresa Mindermann; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4080) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Irwin (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 4031) to correct the military record of William 
Miles (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4032) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
record of Wilbur F. Lawton (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 40383) granting an increase of pension to Charles L. 
Stuck (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4034) granting an increase of pension to Silas 
Wright (with accompanying papers) ; , : 

A bill (S. 4035) granting an increase of pension to Kate W. 
Foster (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4086) granting a pension to Margaret Tennant 
Fuger (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4087) granting an increase of pension to John 
Rosenberger (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4038) granting an increase of pension to Marshall 
R. Burke; 
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A bill (S. 4089) granting a pension to Hattie L. Fox; and 

A bill (S. 4040) granting an imcrease of pension to Alverton 
H. Town; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 98) authorizing a survey and 
examination of the Rio Grande berder of the United States to 
determine the advisability of coustructing a highway either 
along the entire border or certain sections thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE 

Mr. REED. I introduce a bill which I ask may be read and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (8. 4041) to empower and direct the President of the 
United States to appoint a commission to select and locate the 
route or routes of the railroad approach or approaches in the 
State of Tlltinois to connect with the mmnicipal bridge of the 
city of St. Louis, State of Missouri, across the Mississippi River 
at St. Louis, and to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the city of St. Louis, a corporation, organized under the laws 
of the State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across the Mis- 
approved June 25, 1906, and the various acts 
thereof and supplementary thereto, and appropriat- 
sum of $25.000 to defray the expense of said commis- 
was read twice by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill properly belongs to the 
Committee o1 
. REED. I think, Mr. President, that the bill ought to be 
referred to the Judiciary Committee because it involves ques- 
tions of law with reference to the right of this company to 
acguire certain lands. There has been much litigation in con- 
nection with this project, and I therefore request that the 
bill be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The V'CE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 

‘erred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $130,000 for the purchase of a site for the construction 
and equipment of a building or buildings for a municipal lodg- 
ing house and wood and stone yard in the District of Columbia, 
intended to be proposed by him to the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$360 for salary of foreman of municipal lodging house in the 
District of Columbia, intended to be proposed by him to the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be 
printed. 


COMMISSION. 
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AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION AND RURAL CREDIT. 
Mr. GORE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 245), 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Printing. 
Resoived, Thet there be printed for the use of the Senate document 


room 1,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 214, “Agricultural 
cooperation and rural credit in Europe.” 
RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed and 
lendar, under Rule VIII, is in order. 
Mr. President, before passing to that, 
unanimous-consent agreement in reference to 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
I I submit a 
» unfinished business? 


he VICE PRESIDENT. 
Secretary read as 

It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Tuesday, January 20, 
1914, immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning business, 
the Senate wil! proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 48) authoriz- 
ing the Preside f tl United States to locate, construct, and operate 
rerritory of 


It will be read. 
follows: 


ra aas 
t not | 
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mm the 
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Alaska, and for other purposes, and that 
at not later than ! ock p. m. on that calendar day the Senate will 
proceed, without further debate, to vote upon any amendment that ma 
be pending, any amendments that may be red, and upon the bili, 
through the reguiar parliamentary stages, to its final disposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the proposed 
agreement? 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I remember it, Mr. President, a rule 
was recently agreed to requiring a call for a quorum before 
unanimous consent should be asked. Am I correct? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not remember that the rule 
been adopted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have an impression that it was agreed to. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment to the 
rule went over on the request of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
poi! t of no quorum. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire before the roll is 
called as to the day and hour fixed in the agreement. 


had 


I ask that the roll be called. I make the 


JANUARY 16, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Five o'clock next Tuesday. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis 
Bacon Hughes 
Bankhead Johnson 
Jones 
Kenyon 
Kern 

Lea 
Lippitt 
Lodge 
McCumber 
McLean 
Martine, N. J. 
Myers 


Overman 
Perkins 
Pittman 
Reed 
Robinson 
Root 
Saulisbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Shively 
Simmens 
Smith, Ariz, 
Smith, Ga. 


Smoct 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thornton 
‘Townsend 
Vardaman 
Walsh 
Weeks 
Works 


Bristow 
Bryan 
Burleigh 
Burton 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Clark, Wyo. 
Dillingham Norris Smith, Mich. 

Gallinger Q’Gorman Smith, 8, C. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague [Mr. CULBERSON] is neces. 
sarily absent. He is paired with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont}. This announcement will stand for the day. 

Mr. BRYAN. My colleague {Mr. Fiercmer] is necessarily 
absent. He is paired with the Senator from Wyoming [\r. 
WARREN]. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to annouace that my 
colleague {Mr. WARREN] is unavoidably absent from the city. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to state that the junior Senator from 
Iiimois [Mr. SmHermMan] is absent on account of business. | 
ask that this statement may stand for the day. 

Mr. REED. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Stone] on account of sickness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to the rol' call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary 
will again read the proposed unanimous-consent agreer-ent. — 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Tuesday, January 20, 
1914, immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning business. 
the Senate will proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 48) authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to locate, construct, and operate 
railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes, and that 
at not later than 5 o'clock p. m. on that calendar day the Senate wil! 
proceed, without further debate, to vote upon any amendment that 
may be pending, any amendments that may be offered, and upon the 
bill through the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson in the chair). 
Is there objection to the proposed unanimous-consent agrec 
ment? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, there are other Senators who 
desire to be heard on the bill, one of whom I know is absent, 
and amendments are to be submitted to it. This is a very im- 
portant measure and it ought not to be hurried through, par- 
ticularly in the absence of that Senator. I shall have to object 
at the present time. I shall be very glad if the Senator from 
Oregon will allow the matter to go over until to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I would say that I 
have no particular reason for urging the agreement at this time, 
but so far as I have been advised I know of but two Senators 
who have expressed a desire to address themselves to the 
pending bill, and I assumed that anyone who wanted to speak 
would let me know about it, inasmuch as I have been honored 
by being placed in charge of the measure. If the Senator from 
California prefers to have the proposed agreement zo over and 
come up to-morrow morning, I am willing to postpone it until 
that time; but I should like to have the matter disposed of, 
because appropriation bills will seon come before the Senate. 
and I desire to have the way clear, if possible. 

Mr. WORKS. I have no desire to delay the bill unneces 
sarily, but in view of the suggestion I have made I prefer tv 
have the proposed agreement go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the 
Senator in charge of the bill that it seems to me, when the 
unanimous-consent agreement is asked, it should contain 
provision similar to the one that we had on the currency Dill 
because amendments to this important measure may be offere’. 
and, under the wording of the unanimous-consent agreemel! 
which is now asked, there could net be any information or 40) 
discussion of any character whatever had upon such an amend- 
ment. I think that is a very dangerous way to accept or rejec! 
amendments to important measures, and I should like a a 
vision inserted in the uwnanimous-consent agreement which wi , 
enable amendments to be offered and debated for a limited time 
when the unanimous-consent agreement is finally asked. fia. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In what respect, then, would the »¢ 
ator from Kansas suggest a change? oxy 

Mr. BRISTOW. I would suggest that the same phrasé) 0" 
be employed that was used in the unanimous-consent ae . 
with reference to the currency bill. The Senator from | reg 
can look that up and see if it will meet with his approv?’. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Inasmuch as a request has been made | vation of public lands for country parks and community cen- 
that the matter ge over until to-morrow morning, I will confer | ters within reclamation projects, and for other purposes? 

with the Senator from Kansas, and probably change the form of| Mr. SMOOT. That went over for the same reason as the 
the request. I have no objection to his Previous bill on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, Mr. MYERS. I think that my colleague asked Lat those 
the request will go over until to-morrow. Morning business is | bills should go over the other day because I was absent; and 
concluded. now it seems that they are to go over because he is absent. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I had heped to be prepared te Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have no such 
priefly diseuss the Alaskan railroad bill to-day, but I have | thought, and before the calendar again comes up for consid- 
been unable to complete my preparation te do so. I gather from | eration I shall ask the junior Senator from Montana if he has 
what has been said this morning that the bill is not likely to | any objection to the bills themselves; and, if he has none, I 
pass tomorrow. I therefore give notice that immediately | certainly shall not object to their consideration, 

-_ ps — ah ag — —_ ea RIGHTS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
- The resolution (S. Res. 139) declaring the right; of Americaa 


as colemees. citizens to pretection of lives and property by this Government 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Calendar under Rule VIII is | was announced as next in order. 
in order. Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that that resolution go over under 

The bill (8. 821) authorizing - aa of War to relieve | Rule LX. ' 
tie Washington-Oregon Corporation, as far as he may deem The VICE PRESIDENT. Th ruti ill ~ ” 
advisable in the publie interests, from certzin conditions im | Rule LX. aN Sen me ae ated wale 
an act entitled “An act granting to the Washington-Oregon 
Corporation a right for an electric railroad, and for telephone, 
telegraph, and electrie transmission lines across the Vancouver 
Military Reservation, in the State of Washington,” approved 
August 9, 1912, was announeed as first in order. 

Mr. JONES. I think my colleague [Mr. PorypEexrer] is in- 
terested in the disposition of that bill, and therefore I ask 
that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The joint resolution (8. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States extending the right 
of suffrage to women was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let that ge ever. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection, the resolu- 
tion will go over. 

The bill (S. 48) te authorize the President of the United 
States to locate, construet, and eperate railroads in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 1240) to establish the legislative reference bu- 
reau of the Library ef Congress was announced as next in 
order. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill. (S. 1760) for the restoration of annuities to the 
Medawakanton and Wahpakeota (Santee) Sioux Indians, de- 
elared forfeited by the act of February 16, 1863, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that over. 

The VICE PRESID . The bill goes over. 

The bill (8S. 654) te accept the cession by the State of Mon- 
tana of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within 
the Glacier National Park, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (8. 655) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to survey the lands of the abandoned Fort Assinniboine Mili- 
tary Reservation and open the same to settlement was an- 
nouneed as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, the other day the junior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Wausn] asked that that bill go over. 
There was no reason assigned for the request, but the Senator 
from Montana is not now in the Chamber. I ask, therefore, 
that the bill go over, unless the senior Senator from Montana 


PUNISHMENT FOR CERTAIN CRIMES. 


The bill (S. 2674) to define certain crimes and to provide 
punishment therefor was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the bill 
has beea read on a previous occasion. .- 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask that that bill be passed 
over for the present, holding its place on the caleadar ~nder 
Rule VIII. 

The VICE PRESIOENT. The Dill will cc over without 
prejudice, at the request of the Senator from Iowa. 


RELIEF OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN MEXICO. 


The resolution (8S. Res. 152) authorizing the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to proceed with an investigation of the con- 
ditions of American citizens in the Republic of Mexico was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I make the same request concerning thet 
resolution that I did as to the previous resolution, namely, that 
it go over under Rule IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolutio:: 
will go to the ealendar under Rule IX. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 2725) authorizing the sale of certain lands to the 
Dwight Mission School, on Sallisaw Creek, Okla., was an- 
nounced as next im or er. 

Mr. SMCOT. Let that bill go over, and also ‘ne next busi- 
ness on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate bill 2725, and the next busi- 
ness on the calendar, being the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to sell or lease certain 
public lands to the Republic Coal Co., a corporation, will be 
passed over at the request of the Senator from Utah. 

The bill (8S. 2242) making it unlawful for any Member of 
Congress to serve on or solicit funds for any political com- 
mittee, club, or organization was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that bill go over to-day, for the 
game reason that I gave when the c:l!endar was last under 
eonsideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bil! will be passed over. 

The bill (8S. 3112) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
te acquire certain right of way near Engle, N. Mex., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask to have that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bil! will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2651) providing for the purchase and disposal! of 
certain lands containing kaolin, kaolinite, fuller’s earth. and 





















































(Mr. Myers] can say that the present consideration of the bill | other minerals within portions of Indian reservations heretofore 
Will be perfeetly satisfactory to the junior Senator from Mon- | opened to settlement and entry was announced «s next in order. 
tana. Mr. STERLING. I ask that that bill go over. 

Mr. MYERS, The junior Senator from Montana is not here The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over 
just now. I take it that he asked that the bill go over because The resolution (8. Res. 156) limiting expenditures for tele- 
I was not in the Chamber at the time. I assume that that was | gtams sent or received by Senators was announce das next in 
his motive. I will try to reach him, and in the meantime will | order. 
ask that the bill be passed over for the present. Mr. SMOOT. Let that resolution go over. 

Mr. SMOOT, Then I ask that that bill and the next bill, The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 
being Senate Dill 657, go over until the junior Senator from The bill (S. 2860) providing a temporary method of con- 
Montana be present, he having requested om a previous occa- | ducting the nomination and election of United States Senators 
“on that both of those bills go over. was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate bill 655 and Senate bill 657 The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has heretofore been read. 
Will be passed over, at the request of the Senator from Utah. Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the bill go over in the absence 













of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wa.su]. 


Mr. MYERS subsequently said: I inquire what became of 
ne b Yt The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


Calendar No, 68, being the bill (S. 657) to authorize the reser- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF PAIRS IN MAKING A QUORUM. 


The next business on the calendar was the resolution (S. Res. 
84) providing that any Senator, upon his own request, may be 
recorded and counted as present in order to constitute a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Rules, as follows: 


Resolved, That the rules of the Senate be amended as follows: In 
Rule XII, clause 1, after the words “ by the Senate,” there shall be in- 
serted the following: “and any Senator may arise and declare that he 
is paired and state how he would vote if not paired, and may add that, 
being present, he desires to be so recorded in order to constitute a 
quorum, whereupon he shall be so recorded and his presence as a part 
of the quorum announced by the Clair.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I have no objection whatever to 
the rule, standing by itself, but it occurs to me that there should 
be some refiection upon the inevitable consequences that will 
flow from it. I wil! say to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon] that this is a resolution providing that a Senator may 
announce a pair and state how he would vote if at liberty to 
vote, and be counted to make a quorum. Now, Mr. President, it 
will follow from that that for the first time pairs will become a 
matter of the rules of the Senate. That is a complete overturn- 
ing of the theory upon which we have always proceeded, and 
we ought to think about it. 

Mr. BACON. I want to state to the Senator, as he has men- 
tioned me especially, that I am not only not the author of 
that resolution, but I did not even agree to it in the committee. 

Mr. ROOT. I referred to the Senator from Georgia—perhaps 
I should not have done so—because I noticed that he seemed to 
be very much interested in ascertaining what the subject was. 

Now, are we ready to put the practice of making pairs into 
the rules of the Senate? I doubt if the subject has been thought 
out as much as it ought to be. At all events, I should like to 
have the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILL1AMs] tell us what 
his view upon that general subject is. I ask that the resolution 
ZO over. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I want to say, before the Sena- 
tor takes his seat and the matter goes over, that, in addition to 
the suggestion made by him, I think it is but a precursor to 
the counting of a quorum, to which I do not agree, and never 
expect to agree. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from Mississippi |[Mr. Wi1Lt1AMs] is probably ill to-day. He 
left the Senate Chamber yesterday feeling quite indisposed, 
after making inquiry about what business would come up, and 
said he felt so very badly that he thought he ought to go home. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection, the resolution will 
go over. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENTS. 

The resolution (S. Res. 202) to amend Rule XII of the stand- 
ing rules of the Senate was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that that resolution may go over. 

Mr. BACON. I hope that we may act upon the resolution. 
We have plenty of time to do so, and it is a most important 
matter. Of course, if the Senator objects, I have nothing more 
to say. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The only objection I have to that pro- 
posed amendment of the rules is that it makes absenteeism the 
rule of the Senate for the transaction of the business of the 
Senate. There are Senators—and the Senator from Georgia is 
one of them—who are usually here to attend to business, but 
there are many Senators who are frequently absent; and if that 
is to be the rule we might as well turn over the business of 
the Senate to those who do not take very much interest in the 
proceedings. I do not mean to say that such Senators neglect 
their duties, but I mean that they are in attendance upon com- 
mittees so that they can not be here. It seems to me that 
Senators who are in attendance upon the Senate ought to have 
some voice in legislation and in having business set down for 
determination. 

Mr. BACON. That is an objection to the merits, the strength 
of which, of course, I recognize; but the question is whether 
we shall now consider the proposed amendment to the rules 
with a view to acting upon it. Such objections as may be 
urged against it will then be in order to be urged, and such 
reasons as may be suggested in support of it may be given. I 
think it is a matter that we ought to take up. If the Senate 
does not approve of the proposed amendment, it can yote it 
down, but I think we ought to act upon it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I withdraw my objection at the re- 
quest of the Senator. 


Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, I was heartily in favor 


of the amendment to the rules as originally submitted, but the 
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committee has recommended an amendment to the resolution 
and I think that amendment ought to be read. It goes beyond 
the original proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read. the 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Rules. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 1, after the word “ Senate” 
it is proposed to insert “but any unanimous consent may he 
revoked by another unanimous consent granted in the manner 
prescribed above,” so as to make the resolution read : 


Resolved, That the rules of the Senate be amended by adding tho 
following paragraph to the twelfth standing rule of the Senate, to be 
numbered and known as paragraph 3 of said Rule XII, to wit 

“ Par, 3. No request by a Senator for unanimous consent for the 
taking of a final vote on a specified date u the passage of a }il! 
or joint resolution shall be submitted to the Senate for agieement 
thereto until, upon a roll call ordered for the Pum by the presiding 
officer, it shall be disclosed that a quorum of the Senate is present: 
and when a unanimous consent is thus given, the same shall operat: 
as the order of the Senate, but any unanimous consent may be revoked 
by another unanimous consent granted in the manner prescribed aboye.” 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I was most heartily in favor of 
the amendment to the rules as introduced by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. I think it an extremely desirable amend- 
ment which would cure a recognized evil, but I confess that | 
do not like the amendment which has been proposed by the 
committee, because the value of a unanimous-consent agree. 
ment is that it is to be a determination of the matter. Now it 
is proposed to adopt a provision which may practically nullify 
a unanimous-consent agreement, and under which we can go 
on indefinitely breaking up unanimous-consent agreements upon 
which we depend for the conclusion of our business, I think 
it would be very unfortunate to break through the custom of 
the Senate as to the finality of a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to make « sugges- 
tion in that regard? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator will note the fact that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement can not be easily removed, because it 
would require a unanimous-consent agreement with a quorum 
present in ofder to abrogate the former agreement. 

It sometimes happens that the most imperative reasons are 
presented why a unanimous-consent agreement which was provi- 
dently and wisely entered into should be abrogated and set 
aside. I am not sure the Senator was here when an incident 
occurred which illustrates what I now say. It occurred, I 
think, during the latter part of the last extra session. A 
unanimous-consent agreement was made, and at the time it was 
entered into there was no reason, apparent or suggested, why 
it should not be entered into. When the time came for action 
upon it, however, it was apparent to everybody that it was ex- 
tremely important that that should not be done, and we had to 
resort to the device of acting upon it and then reconsidering our 
action in order to get around the difficulty. 

I should very seriously oppose any opportunity for the abro- 
gation of one unanimous-consent agreement by another unani- 
mous-consent agreement unless the original part of the rule is 
also adopted, which would be a guaranty against anyihing like 
snap judgment by any small number of Senators who might be 
present in thus abrogating a former unanimous-consent «agree- 
ment; but a single Senator can, by objecting, prevent the 
former unanimous-consent agreement from being abrogated. It 
seems to me that with the safeguard which will require the 
presence of a quorum before the former unanimous-consent 
agreement can be abrogated, the further safeguard of the power 
of a single Senator to prevent it will remove it from any great 
degree of objection. 

Mr. LODGE. I appreciate the force of that; but it seems to 
me the argument which has always been applied here and on 
which we have always stood in dealing with unanimous-consent 
agreements is applicable to the proposed amendment. That !s. 
it it impossible to be sure that after a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment has once been made, persons present, granting that con- 
sent and greatly interested in it, shall all be present when the 
attempt is made to revoke it. We know that sometimes it !s 
very difficult to get unanimous consent. Terms are entered unto 
upon which those who perhaps are not very anxious to si 
the consent insist, and those terms are made in deference to 
their wishes. They may not be present when the attempt . 
made to remoke it, and it introduces at once an element 0 
uncertainty into the unanimous-consent agreement. 

I think the secret of the Senate’s doing business— fe 
Senator knows, all important business is done by amperes : 
consent—has been that everybody has understood that » ‘ - 
unanimous-consent agreement was entered into it was fina ; a 
that at the time agreed upon the vote would be ren the 
every man had due notice to be here. Now we are ope on! 
door to making a change in a unanimous-consent agreenich’. 


and, as the 
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think the other part, as the Senator originally introduced it, is 
of the utmest importance as an amendment to the rules, and I 
shall vote for it with great pleasure. 

Mr. BACON. I will say to the Senator that I am not the 
author of the amendment to the proposed amendment, nor did 
I suggest it, although I acquiesced in it. I think, however, the 
ameudment is a very good ene. My only objection to it was the 
apprehension that there would occur exactly what now occurs— 
gumething which might endanger the original amendment by 
reason of the complication which results from there being two 
propositions instead of one to be considered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Senator believe that where a 
unanimous-consent agreement conflicts with the better judg- 
ment of the Senate, as it did in the case to which he referred, 
it would be better to do as we did at that time, act upon it and 
then ask for a reconsideration, rather than to have a standing 
rule here by which a unanimous-consent agreement can be 
changed by another wnanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. BACON. I myself would be perfectly willing to have 
the amendment adopted as it was originally presented. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say that I am heartily in favor of the 
amendment to the rules, provided the amendment to it is 
eliminated. I do not want to vote for the amendment to the 
rules with the preposed amendment in it. We ought to hold 
strictly, as the Senate always has, to the spirit and terms of a 
unanimous-censent agreement once given. It has always been 
the way of hastening legislation in this body. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the author of the amendment to the 
amendment is not here, and therefore probably it would be 
better to have it go over until he is here. 

Mr. BACON. I should very much prefer to have the two 
propositions considered separately. There is no reason why that 
which is now offered as an amendment to the amendment should 
not be hereafter considered by itself as a substantive amend- 
ment. Even if the amendment to the amendment should be 
rejected now, I do net think it would be any barrier to its con- 
sideration hereafter by the Senate as a substantive amendment. 
I am speaking of the amendment for the abrogation of a 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Georgia will allow me, I 
should like to call his attention to another point in this same 
connection. Of course,-as the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root] has suggested to me, if you can revoke the whole agree- 
ment you can revoke any part of it. That is, you can introduce 
a modification in your new agreement, which amounts to 
changing some of the terms. Some of the terms of a unanimous- 


consent agreement, as we well know, are insisted upon very 
frequently by one Senator or two or three Senators—some ar- 
rangement about the length of time for debate, if we put on 


the 5.inute rule or the 10-minute rule, or something of that 
sort. A Senater who may be very much interested in the terms 
of the original agreement may be absent when it comes up 


the second time. He ean no longer rest on the assurance that 
an agreement made by the Senate is final. 
As the other amendment is so important, I wish the commit- 


tee would be willing to let this go and be dealt with as a sep- 
arate rule, as the Senator from Georgia very properly suggests 
can be done. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 
Mr. BACON. I yield the floor. 
Mr. THOMAS. I have the utmost deference for the judgment 
of Senators older than myself, not only as to the propriety 
but as to the practical operation of the rules of the Senate; 
but during the short time I have been here I have been im- 
pressed by the fact that many of our rules tend rather to the 
postponement and delay of business than to its prompt and 

eflicient transaction. 

I am heartily in favor of the proposed amendment, both as 
to the amendment originally offered and the amendment to 
the amendment. As far as unanimous consent is concerned, I 
think a quorum ought to be present when action is finally 
taken upon such a request. 

The suggestion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHamper- 
LAIN], which, in substance, was that such a rule would practi- 
‘ally put the business of the Senate in the hands of absentees, 
does not appeal to me at all. Im the first place, absenteeism 
(oes not go to sueh an extent as to deprive this body of a 
quorum. Generally during the sessions of the Senate 
* quorum is obtainable; and I think perhaps it will have the 
Kod effect of increasing the attendance of Senators upon the 
reamions of the Senate. Whether that be so or not, however, 
‘is perfectly logical and proper that a majority of the Senate 
should be present when so important a matter as the obtaining 


of unanimous consent on important measures of legislation is 
under consideration. Consequently, I think the rule is a very 
desirable one, and should, therefore, be incorporated into Rule 
XII as provided by the report of the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I entirely agree with the Senator’s main 
proposition. We do not want to put anything in the rules 
which would tend to increase delay. On the contrary, we want 
to expedite business, because the tendency of the Senate is to 
delay too much. It seems to me, however—and that is one of 
my objections to the committee amendment—that it opens the 
door to fresh delays. At present, when we get a unanimous- 
consent agreement, the thing is going to be settled. It is now 
proposed to open the deor so that it shall not be final, and we 
may change it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I appreciate the force of the argument and 
the earnestness and sincerity of it. I have no doubt that such 
is the view of the Senato: and that that view may be correct. 
The reason which animates my judgment in support of this 
amendment, however, is that I am incapable of understanding 
how a legislative body can have the power by unanimous con- 
sent to agree to something and at the same time deprive itself 
of the power subsequently to agree to undo the thing to which 
it has unanimously agreed. It seems to me the most illogical 
thing in the world to say that the Senate of the United States 
can unanimously agree to something and by that act deprive 
itself of the power to agree unanimously to undo it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Provided a quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Asa plain statement that would look reason- 
able; but I with other Senators look at it from a different 
standpoint. Many times when a unanimous-consent agreement 
has been reached there have been’ not over a dozen Senators 
in the Chamber. Nevertheless, the consent has been given. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am in favor, as the Senator is, of that part 
of the amendment as well as the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I am in favor of having no unanimous- 
consent agreement made until the presence of a quorum is 
developed. Suppose, however, the presence of a quorum is de- 
veloped showing 50 Senators present and an agreement is then 
reached. The Senator who has had the unanimous-consent 
agreement granted then feels assured that the agreement will 
be carried out, and he may not be present the following day and 
some other Senator asks unanimous consent that the unanimous- 
consent agreement be set aside. 

Mr. THOMAS. A single objection would defeat it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; and a single objection in the first 
place would have defeated the original unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator or Senators interested in 
securing the unanimous-consent agreement in the first place may, 
not be in the Senate at the time the subsequent request is 
made. Of course, no Senator particularly interested in the first 
consent, if present, would allow the second request. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think, under those circumstances, 
any Senator would violate a unanimous-consent agreement or 
change it in any way in the absence of the Senator at whose 
request the unanimous-consent agreement was first obtained. IL 
do not think so; and I am certain that if an attempt were made 
there would be opposition, in consequence of which an objection 
would defeat the efforts to make the change. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Some Senator who was a friend of 
the absent Senator would certainly suggest it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; some Senator would do it, whether he 
were a friend of the absent Senator or not. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. BRYAN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is plenty of time. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that were the case, then there would be no 
object in asking unanimous consent to have a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement set aside; the effort to have it changed would 
amount to nothing. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Not necessarily. 

Mr. THOMAS. I now yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BRYAN. I wish to suggest that some of those who en- 
tered into the unanimous-consent agreement in the first place 
certainly would be present when unanimous consent was asked 
to modify the original agreement, because it takes a majority 
on each occasion. 
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Mr..SMOOT. Of course there would: be a majority present, 
but it might be composed of Senators having no interest what- 


ever in the subject. If that position is to be taken, I do not 
see what good the amendment to the amendment would do, 
because it would resolve itself into this proposition, that the 
Senator who asked for the unanimous-consent agreement would 
have to consent that it should be set aside, or else it never 
would be. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think. the Senator’s argument amounts to 
this—that there would be and could be no oceasion on which 
the setting aside of a unanimous-consent agreement would be 
possible unless it should carry with it a violation of an agree- 
ment to some individual Senator, or a number of Senators, if 
you please; and, consequently, there would be no necessity for 
the rule. I do not like, however, to do things by indirection 
where they can be done directly and where they ought to be done 
directly. 

I remember very distinctly the instance which was cited by 
the Senator from Georgia. It was one in which unanimous 
consent had been obtained to vote upon a certain matter at a 
certain time, and the Members of the Senate present were dis- 
tinctly and unanimously of the opinion, because of the happen- 
ing of exigencies that were not foreseen, that the unanimous- 
consent agreement ought to be yoided. We were then con- 
fronted with the fact—and it was the first-time I ever was con- 
fronted with it—that the Senate of the United States had the 
power by unanimous consent to agree to something, but did not 
have the power by unanimous consent afterwards to undo that 
which it had agreed to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was a nomination. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was a nomination. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not a legislative matter, and the Senator 
knows that is the only case in his seryice in the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. My service has been very brief, how- 
ever. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say it is the only case that has happened 
in that way while I have been a Senator. It was so easily 
accomplished, since everybody knew as soon as the conditions 
surrounding the case were mentioned the person should not be 
confirmed, and the Senate decided to vote, as provided in the 
unanimous-consent agreement, and then immediately recon- 
sider it. 

Mr. ‘THOMAS. I am glad to know that in the Senator's 
experience here, which is very, very much longer than mine, 
this is the only instance in which such a situation has pre- 
sented itself. I certainly hope no such situation will present 
itself hereafter; but the very fact that we were once confronted 
with such a situation suggests, I think, the reasonableness of 
the impression that it may again arise, and perhaps in some 
more important matter. 

The Senator says we easily got around the difficulty in that 
case. As I remember, we discussed the situation for something 
over an hour, and then it was determined that there was but 
one way in which to avoid the dilemma—first to go ahead and 
do the thing we agreed to do and then move to reconsider our 
action, which motion was carried, after which the entire matter 
went over until some other time. 

It seems to me that is practically whipping the devil around 
a stump. Why has not the Senate of the United States the 
authority, and why should it not have the authority, and why 
should not any legislative body have the power to undo any- 
thing which it has the power to do in the first instance? The 
incousistency which to my mind is involved in the notion that 
ihe Senate, by taking some specific step, practically paralyzes 
its power with reference to that specific step thereafter, is such 
that it seems to me that if a rule is necessary for the purpose 
of reasserting the power—and certainly it must have existed 
once—the rule ought to be adopted. 

I do not want to be understood as insisting that the matter 
be determined to-day. If there is any request that it should go 
over, I am perfectly willing to postpone it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I agree very fully 
with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas]. It seems to 
ine to be utterly illogical for the Senate to put itself in the atti- 
tude of saying it can make a unanimous-consent agreement 
and it then loses the power by unanimous consent to do away 
with the unanimous-consent agreement. During the two years 
I have been here I have seen the Senate embarrassed a number 
of times by unanimous-consent agreements that have -been 
made and embarrassed by the doubt as to’ whether by unani- 
mous consent we could do away with a unanimous-consent 
agreement, the older Senators all telling us that it could not be 
done away with and the younger Senators rather resenting the 
idea that it could not be done, but yielding to the experience and 
wisdom of the older Senators. ’ 
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I can see no possible objection to the second clause in tie 
resolution. I would rather see the first clause adopted thay 
to jeopardize it in any way by having trouble over the second 
but the second simply provides that after a unanimous-consey;t 
agreement has been made we can by unanimous consent recede 
from it. Before the second unanimous consent is obtaineg 
there must be a roll call. It would be impossible that absent 
Senators should slip up on it and that a second unanimous 
consent should be obtained in their absence to dispense with the 
first. The roll call will bring the Senators back into the 
Chamber, and it will only permit the Senate when we actually 
do want to get rid unanimously of a previous unanimous-consent 
agreement to have the power to do it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Georgia, and I wish to suggest another reason why there 
ought to be some way whereby the Senate can act by unani- 
mous consent upon any matter that might come before it, ana 
especially upon a subject agreed to by unanimous consent. [t 
seems to me that such a change in the rules would also be an 
inducement to some extent for Senators to attend the sessions 
of the Senate. For that reason, among others, it occurs to me 
that we ought to adopt some such rule as is suggested here. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I very much hope that the amend. 
ment will be adopted also, and not put the Senate in the embar- 
rassing attitude, when everyone in the Senate feels that a 
unanimous-consent agreement ought not to be enforced, that 
we can not get rid of it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from Georgia that it seems to me it would improve 
it very much, if we are to adopt the committee amendment, that 
there should be notice given of the intent to ask for the revoca- 
tion, so that those who are particularly interested in the pro- 
posed revocation should at least have notice that it is going 
to be asked for. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is there not this trouble about that? 
On the occasions where I have seen the Senate embarrassed by 
a unanimous-consent agreement it was right up against it and 
did not want to go on under the uwnanimous-consent agreement. 
Everyone on the floor felt that we were not ready to go on, and 
in one instance, as the Senator from Utah suggested—lI do not 
think the Senator from Massachusetts was here; I think it was 
when he was away ill—— 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We were in that embarrassing po- 
sition; we all wanted to recede, ana some of us felt that we 
had a right by unanimous consent to recede, but others thought 
that we had not the right. So by unanimous consent we agreed 
to act, with the understanding beforehand that as soon as we 
did act we would reconsider the action. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator has pointed out what is perfectly 
true, that the revocation by another unanimous consent can 
not take place without unanimous consent, and I think it 
would be the feeling of many Senators that unless there is 
some previous notice given they should object on general prin- 
ciples to any revocation. I think that would tend to leave us 
in the same situation we are now in. If a unanimous-consent 
agreement is to be changed, I think some notice ought to be 
given that a request is to be made to change it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My only idea would be that if any 
Senator felt that the unanimous-consent agreement ought not 
to be receded from he ought to speak up and stop it. We ouly 
want the privilege of receding when we really and actually 
have a genuine unanimous desire to recede from a unanimous 
consent agreement. I would not want to help to make it easy 
to recede at all; it is only desired that it may be possible that 
we can recede when everyone present and everyone concerned 
with the matter actually unites in a genuine desire to suspend 
a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. LODGE. I think as it stands now Senators who would 
be very willing to modify or change or revoke the original 
consent, and would make no objection to it, would make ns 
objection on the broad ground that Senators might ~ 
present who were present at the original one, and that t r 
had no opportanity to be notified. I believe you will make ~ 
very much more difficult to get a revocation than if you put 1 
a requirement of one day’s notice. fittner that 

Mr. BACON. As far as I'am concerned, I am willing &™ 
that shall, be inserted. ire to 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to assure the Senator I have no desire P 
insist on the passage of the amendment in the original angi 
used. I am perfectly willing to do anything that will recon) 
in the Senate the power to undo what it has declared it wil! de. 








Mr. BACON. I suggest to the Senator. from Massachusetts 
to offer as an amendment the addition of the words “after one 
ay’s notice.” 
or r, LODGE. Suppose we add, at the end of the committee 
amendment, “upon one day’s notice,” so as to read, “but any 
ynanimous-consent agreement may be revoked by another 
yuanimous-consent agreement granted in the manner prescribed 
above upon One day’s notice.” 

Mr. BACON. Let the Senator offer that amendment to the 
amendment, 

Mr. THOMAS. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. LODGE. I offer that as a committee amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think that will be agreeable to the author 
of the amendment, who is not here. I will not insist on the 
resolution going over, with that understanding. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not quite sure that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wiin1amMs] would be satisfied with that. The 
Senator from Georgia will remember that I made a similar 
suggestion before the resolution was referred to the committee. 

Mr. BACON. I think it will be satisfactory. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the amendment proposed by 
the committee was, as I remember it, unanimously adopted by 
the committee. I have no great objection to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts to the amend- 
ment, but I do not recognize the soundness of the reason which 
has been suggested for it. We must all proceed upon the 
hypothesis that a Unanimous-consent agreement may be asked 
for at any time, and the argument in favor of the position 
taken by those who have spoken against this amendment is an 
argument against every unanimous-consent agreement unless 
every Senator is in his seat. It is no greater hardship upon 
Senators to suffer the danger that a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment will be asked for to revoke or abrogate a previous unani- 
mous-consent agreement than it is to know that a unanimous- 
consent agreement upon some matter in which the Senator may 
be interested may be asked for at any time, whether he is here 
or whether he is absent. 

If the amendment with regard to the abrogation is to be 
adopted, then I shall insist that no unanimous-consent agree- 
ment shall be granted. without one day’s notice. It is just as 
fair to put Senators on their guard with regard to an original 
request for a unanimous-consent agreement as it is to put them 
on their guard with respect to the abrogation of a unaanimous- 
consent agreement already made. I do not think that either 
is necessary, but if one is required the other ought to be re- 
quired. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Fresident, I want to say frankly that, if 
the amendment is net adopted and I was in the Chamber and 
any Senator asked unanimous consent that a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement be set aside, I would object, no matter what 
Senator asked it, if the Senator who asked for the original 
unanimous-consent agreement was not present. It seems to me 
it resolves itself into this, that to have a unanimous-consent 
agreement set aside the Senator asking for the original unani- 
eae coat agreement would have to be present in the 
Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The questoin is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] to 
the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the reso- 
nye oe [Putting the question.}] The ayes appear 

0 have ji 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask for a division. 

Mr. BACON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia sug- 
= the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call the 
Poul, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
Swered to their names: . 


Ashurst Gallinger Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Sooke Hitchcock Norris Smith, 8. C. 
Bennead Hollis Oliver Smoot 
Breaies Hughes Overman Sterlin 

y Johnson Perkins Suther/ ind 
Brist egec Jones Pittman Swanson 
co" Kenyon Poindexter Thomas 
ad Kern Root Thompson 
oor igh Lane Saulsbury Thornton 
Chat h as Lea Shafroth Townsend 
Chilt erlain Lippitt Sheppard Vardaman 
Canty Shively Walsh 
Cutt, Wyo. McCumber = =‘ Simmons eeks 
‘amming Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. Works 


Riingham Myers Smith, Ga, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call, There is a quorum present, The question is 
on agreeing to the resolution as amended. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr}.. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLiver]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If I were per- 
mitted to vote I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have a general pair with the 

Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SrepnHenson] and 
vote. I vote “yea.” 
_ Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAN], which I transfer to the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Catron] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace]. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] and 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] which 
I transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] and vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THORNTON (when Mr. RANSDELL’s name was called). 
I desire to announce the necessary absence of my colleague 
[Mr. RANSDELL] on account of public business. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RANsDELL] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Mitnesota [Mr. CLapp]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE] and yote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHreLps} 
and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CrarKr], who is 
absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from [Illinois 
{Mr. SHERMAN] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when Mr. WaARREN’s name was 
called). I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. WARREN] 
is necessarily absent. He is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] to the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. SmitH] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I again announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Pace]. 

Mr. REED. I renew the announcement of the necessary ab- 
sence from the Senate of my colleague [Mr. STone]. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have just been informed of the 
iliness of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wii11ams], which 
accounts for his absence to-day. I ask that this notice stand 
for the remainder of the day. The Senator from Mississippi is 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose}. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, nays 8, as follows: 


YEAS—51. 
Bacon Dillingham Perkins Smoot 
Bankhead Gallinger Poindexter Sterling 
Borah Hughes Reed Sutherland 
Bradley Johnson Root Swanson 
Brady Jones Saulsbury Thomas 
Brandegee Kern Shafroth Thompson 

tow Lane Sheppard Thornton 

Bryan Lea Shively Townsend 
Burleigh Lippitt Simmons Vardaman 
Burton Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
Chilton Nelson Smith, Ga. Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. Oliver Smith, Mich. Works 
Cummins Overman Smith, 8. C. 

NAYS—8. 
Ashurst Hollis McCumber Myers 
Chamberlain Kenyon Martine, N. J. Norris 
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NOT VOTING—36. 


Catron Goff Martin, Va. Robinson 
Clapp Gore Newlands Sherman 
Clarke, Ark, Gronna O’ Gorman Shields 
Colt Hitchcock Owen Smith, Md. 
Crawford Jackson Page Stephenson 
Culberson James Penrose Stone 

du Pont La Follette Pittman Tillman 
Fall Lewis Pomerene Warren 
Fletcher McLean Ransdell Williams 


So the resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the rules of the Senate be amended by adding the 
following paragraph to the twelfth standing rule of the Senate, to be 
numbered and known as paragraph 8 of said Rule XII, to wit: 

“ Par. 3. No request by a Senator for unanimous consent for the 
taking of a final vote on a specified date upon the passage of a bill or 
joint resolution shall be submitted to the Senate for agreement thereto 
until, upon a roll call ordered for the purpose by the presiding officer, 
it shall be disclosed that a quorum of the Senate is present; and when 
a unanimous consent is thus given the same shall operate as the order 
of the Senate, but any unanimous consent may be revoked by another 
unanimous consent granted in the manner prescribed above upon one 
day's notice,” 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
business on the calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 218) proposing to create a standing 
committee to be known as the Committee on Public Documents 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 


Mr. CUMMINS. That is the resolution offered by me. Is 
the Senator from Utah very desirous of having it go over? 
Mr. SMOOT. I am desirous that it shall go over. The chair- 


man of the Committee on Printing, the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FrercHer], is absent, and he hes requested me to ask 
that the resolution be not considered in his absence. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is quite sufficient. I did not observe 
that the Senator from Florida is absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over, 


COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK. 


The bill (S. 3091) to provide for cooperative agricultural 
extension work between the agricultural colleges in the several 
States receiving the benefits of an act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1862, and of acts supplementary thereto, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that that bill go over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would be gled for the bill to have 
its formal reading at this time, which would also carry it into 
the Recorp, After that has been done I am perfectly willing 
to have it go over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The reason I asked that it go over was 
that, as I remember, the Senator from Georgia has promised 
to give us the benefit of his views on the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. To-morrow I hope to have an op- 
portunity to do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill, 
he Secretary read the bill, as follows: 
t enacted, etc., That in order to aid in diffusing among the people 


Be it 
of the United States useful and practical information on subjects re- 
to agriculture and home economics, and to encourage the appli- 


I think it is proper that the bill should 


i 
ry 
A 


lating 
cation of the same, there may be inaugurated in connection with the 
ollege or colleges in each State now receiving, or which may hereafter 
; benefits of the act of Congress approved July 2, 1832, en- 
i “An act donating public lands to the several States and Terri- 
es which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts” (12 Stat _L,, p. 505), and of the act of Congress 
approved August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. L., p. 417), agricultural extension 
work which shall be carried on in cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture: Provided, That in any State in which two 
or more such colleges have been or hereafter may be established the ap- 
propriations hereinafter made to such State shall be administered by 
such college or colleges as the legislature of such State may direct. 
Sec. 2. That cooperative agricultural extension work shall consist 
of the giving of instruction and practical demonstrations in agriculture 
and home economics to persons not attending or resident in said col- 
leges in the several communities, and imparting to such persons infor- 
mation on said subjects through field demonstrations, publications, and 


‘ 
re 
title 
te 


otherwise ; and this work shall be carried on in such manner as may 
be mutually agreed upon by the Secretary of Agriculture or his repre- 
sentative and the State agricultural college or colleges receiving the 
benefits of this act. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of paying the expenses of said coopera- 
tive ‘ricultural extension work and the necessary printing and dis- 








tributin 


g of information in connection with the same, there is perma- 
nently appropriated, out of amy money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $480,000 for each year, $10,000 of which 
shall be paid annually im the manner hereinafter provided to each 
State which shall, by action of its legislature, assent to the provisions 
of this act: Provided, That payment of such instaliments of the appro+ 
priation hereinbefore made as shall become due to any State before the 


adjournment of the regular session of the legislature meeting next after 
the passage of this act shall be made upon the assent of the governor 
thereof, duly certified to the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided fur- 
ther, That there is also appropriated an additional sum of $300,000 for 





the fiscal year following that in which the foregoing appropriation first 
becomes available, and for each year thereafter for nine years 4 sym 
exceeding by $300,000 the sum appropriated for each preceding year 
and for each year thereafter there a permanently appropriated for \ ach 
r the additional sum of $3,000, : Provided further, That befor. 
e beginning of cach fiscal year projects setting forth the 
plans for work to be carried on under this act shall be submiited jy 
the proper officials of each college and approved by the Secretary o¢ 
Agriculture before the funds herein appropriated shall become ayaj|,\|, 
to such college for that fiscal year. Such additional sums shai) ja 
used only for the purposes hereinbefore stated and shall be allotted ap. 
nually to each State by the Secretary of Agriculture and paid in ¢),. 
manner hereinbefore provided in the os which the rural pony. 
° i ¢ 


proposed 


lation of each State bears to the t rural population of aj| tha 
States, as determined by the next preceding Federal census: Py(»i:/,, 


further, That no payment out of the additional appropriations her c 
rovided shall be made in any year to any State until an equal sum }y.. 
n sppropeiates for that year by the legislature of such State, op 
provided by State, county, college, or local authority for the iain. 
parce of cooperative agricultural extension work. , 
Sec. 4. That there shali be in the Department of Agriculture 
director of cooperative agricultural-extension work, to be appointed py 
the Secretary of Agriculture and report directly to him. The salary of 
such director shall be such as may be provided for by law from {ine 
to time. iE 
Suc. 5. That the sums hereby appropriated for extension work shq)j 
be annually paid in equal semiannual payments on the Ist day of Jany. 
ary and July of each year, by the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
warrant of the Secretary of Agriculture, out of the Treasury of jhe 
United States, to the treasurer or other officer of the State duly author. 
ized by the laws of the State to receive the same; and such officer 
shall be required to report to the Secretary of Agriculture, on or before 
the Ist day of September of each year, a detailed statement of tho 
amount so received during the previous fiscal year and of its dishurse. 
ment on forms prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. ; 
Sec. 6. That if any portion of the moneys received by the designated 
officer of any State for the support and maintenance of cooperative qcri- 
cultural-extension work, as provided in this act, shall by any action or 
contingency be diminished or lost, or be misapplied, it shal! be replaced 
by said State to which it belongs, and until so replaced no subsequent 
appropriation shall be apportioned or paid to said State ; and no portion 
of said moneys shall be applied, directly or indirectly, to the purchase, 
erection, preservation, or repair of any building or buildings, or the 
purchase or rental of land, or in college-course teaching, lectures in 
colleges, promoting agricultural trains, or any other purpose not speci. 
fied in this act; and not more than 5 per cent of each annua! appro. 
priation shall be applied to the printing and distribution of publica- 
tions. It shall be the duty of each of said colleges annually, on or 
before the ist day of January, to make to the governor. of the State 
in which it is located a full and detailed report of its operations in the 
direction of extension work, as defined in this act, including a detailed 
statement of receipts and expenditures from all sources for this pur- 
pose, a copy of which report shall be sent to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 
Sec. 7. That on or before the Ist day of July in each year after 
the passage of this act, the Secretary of Agriculture shall ascertain 
and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury, as to each State, whether 
it is entitled to receive its share of the annual appropriation for coop- 
erative agricultural-extension work under this act and the amount 
which it is entitied, respectively, to receive. If the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall withhold a certificate from any State of its appropriation, 
the facts and reasons therefor shall be reported to the President and the 
amount involved shall be kept arate in the Treasury until the expira- 
tion of the Congress next suc ing a session of the legislature of any 
State from which a certificate has been withheld, in order that the 
State may, if it should so desire, appeal to Congress from the determina- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture. If the next Congress shal! not 
direct such sum to be paid, it shall be covered into the Treasury. 
Sec, 8. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall make an annual 
report to Congress of the receipts, expenditures, and results of the coop- 
erative agricultural-extension work in all of the States receiving the 
benefits of this act, and also whether the appropriation of any State 
has been withheld; and if so, the reasons therefor. 
Sec. 9. That Congress may at any time alter, amend, or repeal any 
or all of the provisions of this act. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on January 14 I offered an 
amendment intended to be proposed to the Alaska railroad 
pill, and asked that it might He on the table. I understand the 
Committee on Territories expects to have a meeting to-morrow; 
so I ask that that amendment may be referred to the committee. 

Also, in behalf of the Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. Noenis}, 
and at his request, I ask that the amendment which he submitted 
on January 14, and which is now on the table, relating [0 
steamships for Alaska, may be referred to the same committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 3403) to abolish the office of receiver of public 
moneys at Springfield, Mo., and for other purposes, ws an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over) ‘ 

The bill (8. 8149) to remove the charge of desertion am 
the military record of Moses Chauncey was announced as 0 
in order. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let that go over. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tlie bill will be passed ov Ci 

The joint resolution (8. J. Res, 26) proposing an ee os 
to the Constitution of the United States was —— 
next in order, and the Secretary read the joint resolution. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. I believe it is accompanied 
py an adverse report. 
“The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 
R. W. BRANSON. 


The bill CS, 156) for the relief of R. W. Branson was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill wil’ be passed over. 


CLAIMS OF POSTMASTERS. 


The bill CH. R. 9821) to amend the act approved May 9, 1888, 
as smended by the act of June 11, 1896, was announced as next 
in order, and there being no objection, the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, preceeded to its consideration. 

he Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, ete., That the act authorizing the Postmaster General 
to adjust certain claims of postmasters for loss by burglary, fire, or 
other unavoidable casualty, oy —. 9, 1888, as amended by the 
act of June 11, 1896, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read 
as follows: 

“That the Postmaster Genefal be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
investigate all claims of postmasters for the loss of money-order funds, 
postal funds, postal savings funds, postage stamps, stamped envelopes, 
newspaper wrappers, postal cards, postal savings cards, postal savings 
stamps, and postal savings certificates belonging to the United States 
in the bands of such postmasters, and for the loss of key-deposit funds, 
funds deposited to cover postage on mailings, and funds received as 
deposits to cover orders for stamped envelopes, in the hands of such 
postmasters, resulting from burglary, fire, or other unavoidable casualty, 
and if he shall determine that such loss resulted from no fault or 
negligence on the part ef such postmasters, to pay to such postmastc.s 
or credit them with the amount so ascertained to have been lost or 
destroyed, and also to eredit postmasters with the amount of any re- 
mittance of money-order funds, postal funds, or postal savings funds 
made by them in compliance with the instructions of the Postmaster 
General, which shall have been lost or stolen while in transit by mail 
from the office of the remitting tmaster to the office designated as 
his depository, or after arrival at such depository office and before the 
postmaster at such depository office has me responsible therefor : 
Provided, That no elaim exceeding the sum of $10, shall be paid 
or credited until after the facts shall have been ascertained by the 
lostmaster General and reported to Congress, together with his recom- 
mendation thereon, and an appropriation made therefor: And provided 
further, That this act shall not embrace any claim for losses as afore- 
said which acerued more than four years prior to the date of approval 
of this act; and all such claims must be presented within six months 
after such date, and no claim for losses which may hereafter accrue 
shall be allen unless presented within six months from the time the 
loss occurrec a 

Sec. 2. That it is om made the duty of the Postmaster General 
to report his action herein to Congress annually, with his reasons 
therefor in each particular case. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the thir! time, and passed. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask that there may be printed in the Rrecorp 
the report of the committee on this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be 
(done. 

The report (No, 149) submitted by Mr. BANKHEAD on the 
14th instant is as follows: 

[Report to accompany H. R. 9321.] 


The Postmaster General is authorized by the act of May 9, 1888, 
as amended by that of June 11, 1896, to reimburse postmasters for 
losses of certain funds resulting from burglary, fire, or other un- 
avoidable casualty while in their custody or in transit to their desig- 


nated depositories, but there is no provision for the granting of relief 
in the case of similar losses of postal-savings funds, postal-savings 
cards, postal-savings stamps, and certificates, key deposit funds, funds 
feposited to cover postage on mailings, and funds received as deposits 


\o cover orders for stamped envelopes, for which postmasters are 
cyuaily responsible. It is the purpose of the accompanying bill to 
remedy this inconsistency and authorize the Postmaster General to 
accord the same measures of relief with respect to losses of these 
rants as may now be accorded in the case of losses of funds covered 
Vy CXIStin aw. 


JUDD M’KELVEY. 


The bill (S. 2903) for the relief of Judd McKelvey was an- 
nounced is next in order; and there being no objection, the 
Senile, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 


sideration. 


The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


how’ i! enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
for authorized and directed to issue a patent to Judd McKelvey 
po ig ». 6, 7, and 8, and the northwest quarter of the northeast 
= er, the northeast qpeieer of the northwest quarter, the south- 
the cttter of the southwest quarter, and the southwest quarter of 
cast, Moncest Quarter of section 18, in township 4 south, range 44 
a. ontana meridian, as shown by the plat of survey of said town- 
pea approved December 16, 1908, after the said McKelvey has, by deed 
cad * y executed and recorded, reconveyed to the United States lot 4 
the » 'e northwest quarter of the northeast quarter, the east half of 
conte thwest quarter, the east half of the southwest quarter, and the 
the nb ‘' quarter of the southeast quarter of said section, as shown by 
plat of the survey of said township approved July 25, 1887. 


ane bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
“I to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed, 


PUBLIO LAND RESERVATIONS. 


The bill (S. 1214) to amend sections 2380 and 2381, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, was announced as next in order. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. 


The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with amendments, on page 1, line 11, after the word 
“for,” to strike out “ subdivision into villa sites at places suit- 
able for resort by persons seeking pleasure, recreation. cr 
health” and to insert “ villa sites, summer homes, hotels, sani- 
tarium, health, recreation, or pleasure resorts"’; and, on page 
2, line 9, after the word “lots,” to insert “or tracts”; and, in 
the same line, after the word “size,” to insert “for the pur 
poses mentioned,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 2380 and 2381 of the Revised 


Statutes of the United States be, and the same are hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 


“ Sec. 2380. The President is authorized to reserve from the public 
lands, whether surveyed or unsurveyed, town sites on the shores of 
harbors, at the junction of rivers, important portages, or any natural 
or prospective centers of population; also lands having a particular 
value for villa sites, summer homes, hotels, sanitarium, health, recre- 
ation, or pleasure resorts. 

“ Sec. 2381. When, in the opinion of the President, the public inter 
ests require it, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to 
cause any of such reservations or part thereof to be surveyed into 
urban, suburban, or villa lots or tracts of suitable size for the purposes 
mentioned, and to fix by appraisement of disinterested persons their 
cash value, and to offer the same for sale at public outcry to the 
highest bidder, and thence afterwards the unsold lots to be held snub 
ject to sale at private entry according to such regulations as the Secre 
tary of the Interior may prescribe; but no lot shall be disposed of at 
public sale o¢ private entry for less than the appraised value thereof. 
and all such sales shall be conducted by the register and receiver of 
the land office in the district in which the reservations may be situ- 
ated, in accordance with the instructions of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


FISHLAKE NATIONAL FOREST, UTAL. 


The bill (S. 1087) authorizing the exchange of certain lands 
within the Fishlake National Forest, Utah, was announced as 
next in order. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Utah to make a brief statement of the reasons for making 
this exchange of lands? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will gladly do so. 

This bill was sent to me by the Department of the Interior. 
There is a unanimous report from the committee. An investiga- 
tion was made as to the value of the lands to be exchanged. 
The lands to be exchanged are now within a forest reserve, and 
are in private ownership. The Forestry Service desires that 
those lands shall be under the Forestry Service, on account 
of the better administration of the Fishlake Forest in the State 
of Utah. The parties owning the lands have agreed to make 
the exchange, the lands have been designated, and it is perfectly 
satisfactory, not only to the Government but to the parties own- 
ing the lands. I will say to the Senator that I knew nothing 
about the exchange until my attention was called to it by the 
department. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is not one of these lieu-land grabs. 
I suppose, by which they exchange glaciers and bare rocks for 
valuable lands? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President, it is not. If the Senator 
will look at the report from the department, he will find that 
that is not the case. I wish to say, in that connection, that I 
have fought such transfers just as hard as my ability would 
permit, and I am opposed to them just as strongly as is the 
Senator from Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands with certain amendments, which 
will be stated. 

The amendments of the Committee on Public Lands were, on 
page 2, line 22, before the word “to,” to strike out “fourth” 
and insert “forty”; and on page 5, line 8, after the word 
“Forest,” to insert, ‘“ Provided, That the Attorney General of 
the United States shall certify that a good and sufficient title 
to the reconveyed lands will vest in the Government: And pro- 
vided, That the lands reconveyed to the United States shall 
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forthwith become a part of the Pishlake National Forest,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to issue patent to the Salina Land & Grazing Co., a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the laws of Utah, for the following- 
described lands: 

East half southwest quarter, southwest quarter southwest quarter, 
south half northwest quarter, northeast quarter northwest quarter, 
north half northeast quarter, southeast quarter northeast quarter, north 
half southeast quarter, southeast quarter southeast quarter, section 245 
east half northeast quarter, north half southwest quarter, section 25; 
southeast quarter northeast quarter, east half southeast quarter, sec- 
tion 35; and a strip eight chains in width extending from the northwest 
corner of section 2, township 24 south, range 1 east, to the junction 
with the southeast quarter southeast quarter of section 35, township 
23 south, range 1 east, of the Salt Lake meridian. 

Lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, section 19; southwest quarter northwest quarter 
section 20; northwest quarter southeast quarter, northwest quarter 
northeast quarter, east half northwest quarter, section 30, township 
23 south, range 2 east, of the Salt Lake meridian. 

Northwest quarter southwest quarter section 1; east half northwest 
quarter, northeast quarter section 11; west half northwest quarter, 
north half northeast quarter, southeast quarter northeast quarter, north- 
east quarter southeast quarter, northeast half northwest quarter, south- 
east quarter, section 12; said northeast half being an area of 20 acres 
made by drawing a line from the northwest corner of 40 to the south- 
east el ef 40, township 24 south, range 1 east, of the Salt Lake 
meridian. 

Southeast quarter, south half southwest quarter, section 
west quarter northeast quarter, lot 2, southwest quarter, 
quarter southeast quarter, section 7; southwest quarter, 
northwest quarter, northwest quarter northwest quarter, 
quarter, north half southeast quarter, southwest quarter southeast 
quarter, section 8, township. 24 south, range 2 east. of the Sait Lake 
meridian, upon the transfer by the said Salina Land & Grazing Co. to 
the United States of the northeast quarter northwest quarter section 
28; southeast quarter northeast quarter section 35, township 22 south, 
range 1 east. 

Southeast quarter northeast quarter, east 
southwest quarter southeast quarter, section 31, 
range 2 east. 

Southeast quarter, southeast quarter northeast quarter, section 11; 
west half southwest quarter, southeast quarter southwest quarter, sec- 
tion 12; northwest quarter northeast quarter, southeast quarter north- 
east quarter, southwest quarter southeast quarter, northeast quarter 
southwest quarter, section 13; north half northeast quarter, southwest 
quarter northeast quarter, northeast quarter northwest quarter, east 
half southwest quarter, section 14; southeast quarter southeast quarter 
section east nalf west half, southwest quarter southwest quarter, 
section 23, township 23 south, range 1 east. 

Northeast quarter northeast quarter section 6, township 23 south, 
range 2 east. 

Northwest 


5; north- 
southwest 
east half 
northeast 


half southeast quarter, 
township 22 south, 


|. 


° 


quarter southwest quarter section 3; northwest quarter 
southwest quarter, southeast quarter southwest quarter, southeast 
quarter southeast quarter, section 11; east half southwest quarter, 
southwest half southeast quarter southeast quarter, section 12, the last 
40 being divided by a line drawn from northwest corner to the south- 
east corner, northwest quarter northeast spentre sontheast quarter 
northeast quarter, northwest quarter southwest quarter, southwest 
querter southeast quarter, section 13; northwest quarter northeast 
quarter, southeast quarter nogtheast quarter, northeast quarter north- 
west quarter, northeast quarter southwest quarter, section 14; south- 
west quarter nertheast quarter, and lot 2, section 15; northeast quar- 
ter southeast quarter section 21; northwest quarter northwest quarter, 
southwest auarter northeast quarter, section 23; northwest quarter 
‘ter, southwest irter northeast quarter, section 24; 

thwest quarier northwest quarter section 25; north half northeast 
quarter section 26, township 24 sonth, range 1 cast. 

Lot 3, south half northwest quarter section 4; 
northwest quarter, northeast quarter southwest 
northwest quarter northwest quarter, southwest 
quarter, northeast quarter southeast quarter, southeast quarter south- 
west quarter, section 16; northwest quarter southeast quarter, northeast 
r northwest quarter, southwest quarter northwest quarter, section 
i7: northeast quarter northeast quarter, northeast quarter northwest 
quarter, section 18, township 24 seuth, range 2 east, of the Sait Lake 
meridian, within the Fishlake National Forest: Provided, That the 
Attorney General of the United States shall certify that a good and 
sufficient title to the reconveyed lands will vest in the Government: 
And provided, That the lands reconveyed to the United States shall 
forthwith become a part of the Fishlake National Forest, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as 
amendments were coneurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
the third time, and passed. 

RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I believe that completes the calendar, 
and I ask to have laid before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. I am going then to request that it be temporarily laid 
aside, unless somebody is ready to speak on it. 

Mr: POINDEXTER. Before that is done, I desire to give 
notice that on Monday next, immediately after the transaction 
of the routine morning business, I shall make some observa- 
tions upon the Alaska railroad bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state, for the infor- 
mation of the Senator from Washington, that one announce- 
ment of that kind has already been made. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. By what Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By the Senator’s colleague from 
Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to say that if my colleague desires to 
speak at that time, it will be perfectly agreeable to me. 


oPnen + o 
thwes qu 


northeast quarter 
quarter, section 9; 
quarter northeast 


quart 


amended, and the 


third reading, read 


JANUARY 16, 


ee 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I would not interfere at all with my 
colleague’s announcement. I was not aware that he had nude 
one. I will defer my observations until the conclusion of }js 

At this time I desire to offer an amendment to the pil). and 
ask the Secretary to read it, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as ro. 
quested. 


The SECRETARY, It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert the follewing: 


That the President of the United States is hereby empowered au- 
thorized, and directed to construet, acquire, establish, and equip such 
system of transportation in the Territory of Alaska, including rail ang 
water transportation, on such routes and between such points as in his 
udgment shall best tend to meet the tramsportation needs of that 
erritory and to develop its resources; such system of transportation 
however, shall include a well-constructed and thoroughly equipped rail! 
road from some available harbor on the south coast of Alaska to soime 
point on the Yukon or Tanana Rivers from which continuous nayica. 
tion may be had to the mouth of the same; and he is further empow. 
ered, authorized, and directed to establish such lines of freight and Das- 
senger boats as he may determine connecting the ocean terminys of 
said Alaska Cone system and such other Alaska points as 
may be available, in his diseretion, with the city of Seattle and sucy 
other Pacific coast ports as he may determine. 

See. 2. That the President is further authorized, empowered, ang 
directed to cause to be opened and equipped on the public lands in 
Alaska reserved as hereinafter provided such coal mines as may be 
necessary to comply with the terms of this act, and to provide for the 
transportation, distribution, and sale of the proceeds oF same as pro- 
vided in this act. 

Sec. 3. That the President is further empowered, authorized, and 
directed to operate said transportation system, incinding railroads and 
boat lines, and all the accessories thereof, and to operate suid coal 
mines and dispose of the product thereof by means of the agencies of 
the transportation and mining services herein erect 

Smee. 4. That the President is hereby autho: to appoint and to 
remove the same at will such agent or agents as in his discretion may 
be required in the execution of the powers and duties conferred upon 
him by this act, to fix their compensation, and to confer on them any 
powers necessary for execution of his duties as herein provided. In ail 
causes of action or special proceedings in law or equity arising from 
the work, ee er enterprises herein provided the President may 
sue or be sued in the name of the Alaska national utilities, and service 
therein may be had on any agent of the President engaged therein. 

Sue. 5. That the President shall cause to be reserved from private 
appropriation or lease in such tracts and locations as he shal! deter- 
mine one-half of the coal lands and coal deposits in Alaska owned by 
the United States, including at least, as near as can be estimated, one- 
half of the high-grade coal. No coal lands or coal deposits whatsoever 
in Alaska shail hereafter be disposed of except by lease, as hereinafter 

rovided; and in any public lands hereafter alienated by the United 

tates in Alaska there shall be reserved to the United States title to an 


coal deposits therein. 

The ident is hereby empowered, authorized, and directed to re- 
serve from the public domain Alaska any lands, easements, rights of 
way, or other property necessary for the purposes of this act, includ- 
ing any water terminals and any waters for navigation, power, or other 
uses, together with the lands necessary for utilization thereof; to pur 
chase, construct, or acquire such transportation facilities in Alaska, 
and to establish such coal-distributing stations there, or in the Pacific 
ports of the United States, and to soe property, real or personal, 
as may be necessary for the purposes of this act; to exercise the power 
of eminent domain in acquiring a for such use, which use is 
hereby declared to be a public use, by condemnation in the courts of 
competent jurisdiction (but any property so obtained by purchase or 
eondemnetion shall be paid for on the basis of the actual physical value 
thereof) ; and to exercise all the powers granted to railroad companies 
under and by virtue of the act of Congress entitled “An act extending 
the homestead laws and providing for right of way for railroads in 
the District of Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved May 14, 18%s. 

The term “ transportation. facilities” as used in this act shall in- 
clude - or all portions of steam or electric railway lines, together 
with rolling stock and all equipment; telegraph and telephone lines, 
express service; canals; wharves, docks, bridges, or other terminal 
facilities; ocean or river vessels suitable for carrying coal or other 
freight or passengers, and: which may be used as colliers or transports 
in time of war; and all buildings, plant, and equipment necessary for 
utilizing such facijities. . ' 

The term “coal mine” as used in this act shall include any or all 
portions of a coal-mining plant, on the surface or underground, which 
contribute, Giyectty or indirectly, to the mining of coal. 

The term “ coal-distributing station” as used in this act shall in- 
clude any bunkers, elevators, stores, or other buildings, plant, or eq'!!p- 
ment necessary for the storage, sale, or distribution of coal to col 
sumers. 

Any existing railway connecting with any line of railway constructed 
under this act shall be operated in connection with the new line as a 
through route, with through fares and rates upon a reasonable apport 
tionment of revenues and expenses, to be determined by the President. 

Sec. 6. That the President or his agents are hereby authorized, a 
the purposes of this act, to enter into such contracts and to emp oy 
such persons as may be necessary, and, consistently with the prot 
sions of sections 10 and 13 of this act, to fix their duties, powers. atl 
compensations: Provided, That the President shall cause to me a 
lated suitable regulations, consistent with the civil-seryice 1 States 
govern the selection of persons to be cmployed by the Unites ineers 
under this act, and he may utilize the services of any Army oe nat 
experts in the Geological Survey, or in any other Government de} 
ment. ; 

United 

Any tools, equipment, or other pro belonging to the 
States used in constructing the Isthmian Canal, or elsewhere. ro 
cnet needed for such purpose, may be transferred to Alas 

for the purposes of this act. the exeet- 
ene President shall employ a force of inspectors to insure 

D orders, rules, and regulations. he 

Sec. 7. That the constructio planis, as distinguished from tp 

tion thereof, shall be conducted under the immediat: ¢ rach por 
the President or of his agents, and upon the completion Ovid portions 
tions of plants as are capable of being operated as units s 












shall be turned over to, and the operation thereof shall ‘thereafter be 
conducted by, two services, to be nown, respectively, as the Alaska 


transportation service and the Alaska mining service. The term 
“olant” as used in this act ineludes any or all portions of transpor- 
tat n facilities, or coal-distributing stations, extensions thereof, and 
pert nent improvements in connection therewith. The term “ trans- 


portation serv ce”’ as used in this act shall refer to the Alaska trans- 
portation service; the term “mining service,” to the Alaska mining 
corvice; and the term “services,” to the transportation and mining 
services taken together. 

Each service shall be in charge of a chief appointed by, removable 
py, and acting under the direction of the President, and such chief of 
service shall have no power or duty other than the operation of said 
service; and the duties of inspection, fixing of wages and prices, and 
making of general rules and regulations provided for ‘herein shall be in 
charge of other officials. 

The transportation sservice shall be charged with the duty of operat- 
ing for all purposes whatsoever all transportation facilities in the 
manner hereinafter provided. 

The mining service shall be charged with the duty of operating the 
coal mines on lands reserved to the Government and the distributing 
stations, wherever established, in the manner hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 8. That in each service the total debit account for any fiscal 








rear sball comprise .all. expenditures for operation and maintenance 
during said year, including payments for injuries to employees, charges 
for land, and other expenses. with 5 r cent per annum interest 
thereon plus 5 per cent of the capital investment of_ said service, 


together with the depreciation charges for said year and payment for 
deficit accounts, if any, as specified in section 9; and the total credit 
account for any fiseal year shall comprise all money received or charge- 
able for service or products during said year. 

In each serviee the capital investment for any fiscal year shall com- 
prise all money chargeable to original plant and extensions thereof up 
to the close of said a 

Sec. 9. That if, in either service, the total debit account for any 
fiscal year exceed the total credit account for that year, the difference 





shall be charged to a deficit account, 5 per cent of which, with interest 
at 5 per cent on the wemainder thereof, shall be included in the total 
annual debit account of the appropriate service each year for 20 years 
thereafter. 


Sec. 10. That the President shall fix, and from time to time readjust, 
he minimum wages and salaries and the maximum prices to be paid 
or charged by the services. The minimum hourly wage paid any class 
of labor shall be not less than the average wage paid that class of 
labor by other employers under conditions equivalent to those pre- 
vailing in the respective services; the maximum price charged for 
any class of transportation shall be not greater than will pay a reason- 

net profit on operation and a reasonable interest on the actual 





physical valuation of the properties involved, the same to be deter- 
mined by the President; the maximum price charged for coal shali be 
net greater than will pay a reasonable profit on operations, to be de- 


termined by the President, transportation, distribution. and rental 
value of lands to be included in cost of operation. The President may 

fer the power of fixing minimum wages and maximum prices upon 
gent or agents appointed by him as provided in section 4, but such 
ower shall not be redelegated, and nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as allowing any other person or body to fix said minimum 
wages or maximum prices. 

If. in either service, in any fiseal year the total credit account shall 
exceed the total debit .aecount, the difference shall be charged to a 
dividend fund, to be divided between the operatives in and the pur- 
chasers of service or products from said service, the share assigned 
to the operatives to be determined by the President, but not to be 
less than one-half the dividend fund. The share of the dividend fund 
assigned to the operatives in amy fiscal year shall be distributed 
among them in such manner that each operative shall receive an 
amount proportional to the — or salary previously receivable by 
him during said year, and the share assigned to the purchasers afore- 
said in any fiseal year shall be distributed among them in proportion 
to the sums paid by each of them for service or products during said 
year. 

The operatives in either service for any fiscal year shall comprise 
all persons who have been employed in said service during any portion 
of said year. including the ¢hief thereof. s 

Sec. 11, That the President may in his discretion require that the 
ng service shall give preference in the sale of its coal output, so 
far as practicable, to eertain classes of consumers in the following 
order: First, the transportation service; second, the United States 
Navy and other Government services; third, schools and other public 
institutions, ineloding gg my Fe fourth, domestic users of coal, 

ultinate consumers; fifth, fide cooperative associations dealing 
th ultimate consumers; sixth, commercial retailers; seventh, whole- 
vers; eighth, manufacturers and all other purchasers. 

te term “ cooperative association” as used in this*act shall mean 
; association of ultimate consumers, not organized for commercial 
oft, based upon ‘the following principles: First, each member to have 

one vote in all transactions, regardless of the number of shares 
e econd, the number of shares to be unlimited and the price ef a 
Share to be net more than $10; third, all dividends not sgpegerinied by 
najority vote of the members for the general purposes the associa- 
ton to be distributed Gn Peewee to purchases. 

. 12. That any coal lands not reserved as provided in section 5 














may be leased by the President to private parties for coal-mining = 
MO ay wll leases being to the conditions imposed in sections 


a 14 inclusive, and any lease being revocable upon breach of any 
aes condition : Provided, it is the intent of this act that there 
hall ‘be an equalization of coal uction, as nearly as practicable, 
fpiveen the coal lands develo the total number of lessees and by 
° lining service, respectively : further, That the estimat 
annual coal production of land under development by ‘the mining service 
by vi» ne time shall mot be less than that of Jand under development 
+, Je total number of lessees; but this provision shall not be construed 
i ee. the abandonment or red of any mining operations 
ead © coal land leased to any one lessee shall constitute a contiguous 
an fiche 20 area or coal content estimated to he sufficient to form 
‘eticient working unit, ‘bat shall not include more than 2,560 acres ; 
od Shall run for more than 50 years; no coal Jand shall be sub- 
if... Dov in amy way svhatsecver used for ative purposes, and 
shart of the lands or deposits leased under the provisions of this act 
all be subleased, trusteed . or controlled by any device per- 


no lease 
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= acre per annum as to be suflicient only to render unprofitable the 


from time to time readjusted by the President, and an equivalent cl 
per acre per annum shall be collected from the mining service, the 
receipts from all such charges to be paid into the school and road 
fund of the Territory of Alaska, to be expended under the direction 
the legislature. 








Manently, temporarily, aeceliy, aanteecaty, tacitly, or In avy manner: 


whatsoever so that they form part of or in any way effect any com- 
bination or are in any wise controlled by any combination in the form 
of an unlawful trust, or form the subject of any contract or conspiracy 
in restraint of ‘trade in the mining or selling of coal. or of any holdinz 
of such lands by any individual, partnership, association, corporation. 
or control, in excess of 2,560 acres in the Territory of Alaska, the lense 
thereof shall be canceled, and said individual, partnership, association, 
or corpofation shall forfeit the right thereafter of obtaining lands under 
lease under the provisions of this act. 


The ‘term “lessee” as used in ‘this act shall refer to any person, 


firm, or corporation representing a single, independent interest, to whom 
coal land is leased under the provisions of this act. 


All coal land leased to private ‘parties shall be at such uniform cha 


olding of such land without production, said charge to be fixed 





Sec. 13. That all enterprises provided for in this act shall be cov 


erned by further provisions as stated in this section. The term “ ente: 
prise ” as used in this act shall include any and all railroad constr 
tion or operation, coal mining, and all other work and activities what 
soever carried on by authority of this act by or under the President. 
either service, or any lessee. 


The hours of tabor of all persons employed in any enterprise shal! 


not exceed 48 per week, save in emergencies wherein life or property 
in imminent danger. 


No ‘lessee shall adopt a scale of hourly wages lower than the mi 


mum wage scale fixed by the President for the mining service as pr 
vided in section 10. 


The wages or salaries of al! persons employed in any enterpr 


— for in this act shall ;be paid at intervals not greater than two 
weeks. 


No person under the age of 16 years shall be employed for any pur- 


pose whatsoever in any enterprise herein provided for. 


The relation of the mining service ito ‘the transportation ‘service as a 


shipper shall be identical with that of any other shipper; and the 
relation of the transportation service to the mining service as a 
purchaser of coal shall be, except as to the preference given in secti 
11, identical with that of any other purchaser. 


Sec.14. That the President shall make all necessary rules and 


regulations— 


To insure the safety of operatives employed in the enterprises pro- 


vided for in this act. 


‘To insure the safety of passengers in the transportation service. 

To provide for detailed reports upon all accidents or occupational 
diseases occurring in any enterprise. 

To provide fer just and reasonable compensation to all operatives in 
any enterprise.or to their dependents, who may be injured or killed « 
who may contract any occupational disease in the course of their work 

To provide a system of insurance of operatives employed in al 
enterprises under this act in cases of sickness, injury, or denth, and for 
this purpose the employees of all Jessees, or of all enterprises taken 
toget er, may be included in any single system of insurance. 

° | rte ana for an adequate system of sanitation, housing, and 
general living conditions for the operatives engaged in any enterprise 
under this act. 

To, prevent unnecessary waste of coal in mining by the mining service 
or by any lessee. 

To prevent any adulteration whatsoever of coal sold by the mining 
service or any lessee. 

To permit bona fide settlers actually .residing on the land to use 
coal from deposits in such land for domestic purposes only without 
charge. 

To provide for suitable and just fines to be imposed upon either 
service or any lessee as penalties for specific breaches of rules or . 
ditions of lease. 

To provide for the sale of any surplus water or electric power 
(giving preference to ultimate consumers or municipalities) developed 
in connection with the operations of either service. 

To carry out and enforee the provisions and ultimate purpose of 
this act, said purpose being to provide transportation service and coal 
at the lowest price consistent with the maintenance of the welfare of 
all operatives at a high level, the stimulation of efficient service, and 
the maximum and at the same time most economical utilization of the 
fuel and other natural resourees of Alaska. 

The President, in performing his duties under this act, may consult 
with and consider suggestions from any coal-land lessee, any advisory 
board, association, or bedy representing the citizens of any community 
in Alaska, the operatives in either service, or of any lessee or any 
other assemblage of persons affected by the aforesaid rules, regulations, 
or policies. 

Sec. 15. That the President of the United States, or the Secretary of 
the ‘freasury upon the order of the President, is hereby authorized to 
borrow, on the credit of the United States, from time to time, as the 
proceeds may be required to defray expenditures authorized by this act 
(such proceeds when received to be used only for the purpose of me 
ing such expenditure), the sum of $50,000,000, or so much thereof as 
may be mecessary, and to prepare and jissue ‘therefor coupon or re: 
tered bonds of the United States in such form as he may prescri 
in denominations of $20 to the extent that such denomination ma) 






desired by purchasers, or any rey 4 of that sum, redeemable in gold 
coin at the pleasure of the United States after 10 years from the da 

of their issue, and payable 50 years from such date, and bearing inter- 
est, payable quarterly in gold coin, at a rate not exceeding 3 per c nt 
per annum; and the bonds herein authorized shall be exempt from all 


taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any 
form by or under State, municipal, or local authority: Provided, That 
said bonds may be disposed of by the Secretary of the Treasury at not 
less than par ‘under such regulations as he may prescribe, giving to all 
the citizens of the United States an equal opportunity to subscribe 
therefor, but no commissions shall be allowed or paid thereon, and a 
sum not exceeding one-tenth of 1 per cent of the amount of the bonds 
‘herein wuthorined is ‘hereby appropriated eut of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to pay the expense of preparing, 
advertising, and issuing the same: Provided further, That for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of ‘this act there is hereby appropri- 
ated, ont of any money in the Treasury not otherwise a propriated, the 
sum of $1,000,000, to be used and expended as requ red wnder and 
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according to the provisions of this act, and to continue available until 
expended, but the said sum of $1,000,000 shall be reimbursed to the 
Treasury out of the first proceeds of the sale of said bonds. 

Sec. 16. That there is hereby created a vedemption fund in the 
United States Treasury to be known as the “Alaska utilities redemption 
fund,” into which shall be paid in each fiscal year, by each service 
hereinbefore created, 5 per cent of the capital investment of said serv- 
ice; and the said redemption fund, or any part thereof, may be used 
from time to time, upon the order of the President, to pay the interest 
on the bonds authorized and issued under the provisions of this act and 
to redeem, cancel, and retire said bonds under such rules and regula- 
tions as the President may establish. 

Sec. 17. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provl- 
sions of this act are hereby repealed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What disposition does the Senator 
wish made of the amendment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will ask to have it lie on the table. 
Since I have offered it as an amendment, if it is within the 
rules to have it referred to the committee, which I v--derstand 
is to have a session on to-morrow, I should liké to have that 
done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is within the rules. 
ments have been already referred to the committee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to have that action taken, 
then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be referred 
to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In order that there may not be any 
misunderstanding on the part of the friends of the bill in regard 
to this amendment, or in regard to my attitude on the bill, 
I desire to state at this time that I am in favor of this bill 
if it is all that can be obtained at this time for Alaska. In 
case the bill is passed, I think it will be absolutely necessary 
that other legislation shall be enacted in order to make a 
complete system. 

The amendment I have offered contains a provision for the 
connection of the railroad which is proposed for Alaska by a 
line of ships with the United States, which I think is absolutely 
necessary to make valuable, for the purposes for which it is in- 
tended, the railroad in Alaska. It also contains a provision 
for the development of coal lands in Alaska by the Govern- 
ment. I think that those three enterprises, the railroads, the 
line of ships, and coal mines furnishing material for trans- 
portion and solving the coal question, are essential parts 
of what ought to be one complete system. 

The amendment which I have offered and upon which I will 
speak on Monday also contains provisions which are entirely 
absent from the pending bill, provisions directing the manner in 
which the work of construction shall be conducted, establish- 
ing the relation between the United States and its employees, 
and directing the manner of operating the railroad after it 
shall have been constructed. All these things, it seems to me, 
are proper subjects for disposition while the pending measure is 
before the Senate. 


Two amend- 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) providing 
for the appointment of a commission to consider the need and 
report a plan for national aid to vocational education, and it 
was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
is Senate bill 48. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the ccn- 
sideration of the bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of the 
United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand that no Senator is 
ready to address himself to the bill now, and I ask that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken without 
objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, there is no other 
matter, so far as I know, ready for the action of the Senate. 
Quite a number of Senators are engaged on committees that are 
necessarily in session preparing matters for the Senate. Unless 
some Senator knows a reason to the contrary, I shall now move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia moves 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 2 o’clock and 2 minutes 
p. mm.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 17; 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fripay, January 16, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God Almighty, maker of the heavens and the earth 
through whose gracious providence we live and move and have 
our being, consider. we beseech Thee, our frailties, the foibles 
of our nature, the temptations to which we are constantly sy). 
jected, and have mercy upon us. Strengthen us by Thy ‘might 
for all the duties of life, and guide us by the light of ‘Thy 
wisdom, that we may fulfill Thy desires, have the approvine 
conscience, and enter into the joy of the faithfu! and 
always. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


how 


RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com. 
munication : 


JANU: B, 1% 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, Bee ogy 2008 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. Cc. 


My Dear Mr. Speaker: The duties of my other committec assign- 
ments are such I do not feel that I can give the attention to the 
work of the Committee on Claims its importance demands, and | ll 
tender my resignation as a member of the Committee on Claims, to take 
effect immediately. oe kee 

Sincerely, yours, 
DUDLEY M. Hvcues 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation wii) pe 
accepted. 
There was no objection. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, COLUMBIA HOSPITAL. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair reappoints Mr. Samurn, W. 
SmirH, of Michigan, and Mr. Martin D. Foster, of [linois. to 
succeed themselves cs members of the board of trustees of 
Columbia Hospital. 

BILLS ON THE PRIVATE CALENDAR. 

The SPEAKER. This is the day devoted to the consideration 
of bills on the Private Calendar. The Chair will recognize (ix 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Russet]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, this is not pension day, but is 
the day devoted to the consideration of other bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. There are some bills on the Private Calendar. 
and there is one pension bill which I expect to call up on Friday 
next. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

§. 2560. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to 
the Grand Army of the Republic, Post No. 45, of Smith Center, 
Kans., three.cannon or fieldpieces; and 

S. 3206. An act for the protection of the water supply of the 
city of Baker, a municipal corporation of the State of Oregon. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their ap- 
propriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3206. An‘ act for the protection of the water supply of the 
city of Baker, a municipal corporation of the State of Oregon; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 2560. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to denate 
to the Grand Army of the Republic, Post No. 45, of Smith Cen- 
ter, Kans., three cannon or fieldpieces; to the Committee 00 
Military Affairs. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 11338, the 
Post Office appropriation bill. , 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inqui'y. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, how long since the House 
had a private bill day? 5 

The SPEAKER. The House had a private Dill 
last preceding regular Friday. 

Mr. SIMS. It was just before the holiday recess. nate 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, if this motion prevails, the 
regular day will be two weeks from to-day? 


has 


day on the 
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The SPEAKER. Two weeks from to-day. 

\ir. MILLER, ‘There are only four bills on the Private 
Calendar to-day. Could we not have them disposed of in a 
ow minutes? 
fe SITZGERALD: Mr. Speaker, debate is-not in- order: 

The SPEAKER. The question is om the motion of the gen- 
tleman from indiana [Mr. Cox] that the House resolve itself 
jnto Committee of. the Whole House on the state of the Unien 
for the further consideration of tle. Post Office appropriation 


Mr MONDELL. rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpese does: the: gentleman rise? 

\lr. MONDELL. Mr: Speaker, [ desire to emphasize the sug- 

sestion of the gentleman from Minnesota 
*\ir. FILZGHRALD. Mr Speaker; I demand the regular 
yrder. 
. rhe SPEAKER. No, one moved to go into the Committee of 
the Whole House for the consideration. of bills on the Private 
Calendar, and the question. now is on the motion of the gen- 
tieman from Indiana, that the House resolve itself imto the 
Committee of the Whole Heuse on.the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the. Post Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the Post Office appropriation bill, with Mr. Hay 
in the chair. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed to the- con- 
sideration of the Post Office appropriation bill, may I be per- 
mitted to occupy the time of the committee for a moment for 
the purpose of making a statement. I have. been. requested, to 
announce to the Members of the House that there is on the 





first floor of the Senate Office Building an Alaska exhibit, which 
each and every Member of the House is especially requested to 
inspect. It is an exhibit of the resources—agricultural, min- 


eral, and otherwise—of the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, im the absence of the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], by 
agreement between himself and myself, I desire to announce 
that I shall occupy 40° minutes of time. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recog: 
nized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, T crave the indulgence of the com- 
nittee a few moments. I shall follow the admonition of my 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. Austr] and endeavor to confine 
my remarks strictly to the bill under consideration. I had 
thought of addressing myself exclusively to section 8 of the 
bill, which proposes to give to the: Postmaster General $200,000 
out of an appropriation of $5,000,000 to enable him to buy and 
enter into contracts with railroads to operate Government- 
owned railway postal ears: 

The question of pay to the railroads for hauling the mail is 
a long-continued, vexatious question; and is:as ripe to-day as it 
wis 50 years ago, and will continue to be an unsettled question 
until it is settled right. but in view of the remarks made yes- 
terday in the desperate assault upon section 6 of the bill, and 
limagine others te fellow, I desire to add a few words to what 
our splendid chairman se admirably said yesterday in defense 
of this section of the bill. 

The section proposes to take assistant postmasters out of the 
civil service and make them appointive; as they were prior to 
the eens order icened by ex-President Taft on September 
ow, 1910, 

First, I desire to outline my position in this particular; I am 
a partisan and plead guilty. to the charge; and I would not be 
anything else. Every. Member of this: House is a partisan; I 
Cire not whether he sails. under the banner of the Republican or 
Progressive Party, Independent or Democratic Party; he is: a 
partisan nevertheless; otherwise. he. would not be in Congress. 
I deplore the time if it should. ever, come in this country when 
we should not have two parties. In my judgment it is the only 
Safeguard of the rights and liberties of the American people to 
have in this country two strong, fighting, virile parties, ever 

‘ttuggling for supremacy for the policies for which they stand. 

But I cau be a partisan and at the same time not a. spoilsman 

1 its wide, broad, and universal seope, and while I am in favor 

of this section of the bill Known as section 6, I believe I have 

— for the faith that is within me, and that I am able. to 

plain the reason why I think it ought to become a law—at 

sac am able to explain it. to my own satisfaction—and in 
sanding for it I dectine to be classified as an absolute spoils- 
te We have had in this country a “pretended” civil service 

‘in ‘he last 30 years or more. I call it “pretended” civil 
aat ae beeause that is all it-is, all it ever was, and all it ever 

‘1 be until the Civil Service Commission amends its rules and 





regulations in regard to certifying eligibles who have passed a 
civil-service examination. Talk to me about merit system all 
you please. We do not have merit system under civil service, 
never have had, and never will have until the rules and regula- 
tions of the commission are amended so as to make it strictly a 
merit system. The trouble with the civil-service system as it is 
administered to-day, im nry judgment, is that you give a leeway 
for any and all persons and parties to play “ football’ with it, 
and the Republican Party for 16. years has played “football” 
with it under the leeway. If the rules and regulations of the 
civil service were so amended that the commission would only 
certify the person making the highest grade to the department 
for appointment, then you would have an actual meritorious 
cifil-service law, but until you amend the rules and regulations, 
only allowing one person to be certified to the eligible list, you 
will coutinue to play “football” with it, until you reach the 
point when it will be stopped by certifying the one who has 
honestly aud meritoriously wom by a competitive examination. 

The majority report says. that. the purpose of this measure 
is to return to the spoils system. I deny that statement in their 
report. The criticism we have against it is this: The “ blanket 
orders.” issued. by the President heretofore in covering men 
and. women. into the civil. service without holding a written 
competitive examination, where brain. power, and brain power 
alone, should be the supreme test of ability to win. I am not 
quarreling nor will I quarrel with President Taft, who. I be- 
lieve, holds. the record for “ blanketing’’ more people into the 
civil service than any President who ever administered the law 
since we have had.a civil serviee law in this country. Many 
of his Executive orders whereby he turned employees into the 
civil service. were right, in my judgment—for instance, the 
men in the employ of the navy yard and quartermasters’ de- 
pots, arsenals, and various. other institutions. It would be 
a difficult task to frame up a written competitive examina- 
tion for employees. to win on the merit system in this kind 
of work. These empleyees achieved their ability by constant 
and continued energy at work. with their anvils, hammers, 
and. saws, until they become. net only efficient but proficient. 
With. that class of men, where the President has turned them 
into the civil service by Executive order, I believe he did right. 
Nor. do I have any. quarrel to make with the Presidents of the 
past.in the administration of the law, where in a few instances 
they have issued Executive orders turning a few individuals into 
the civil service. I had occasion two years ago to investigate 
the. number turned in by President Reoesevelt and President 
Taft,.and found the number to be very small—lI think less than 
20—and if L remember correctly, every one of them except one 
had been. at. one time in the civil service, so with special 
Executive orders issued. by Presidents of the past turning 
people into the civil service I have no. criticism to offer what- 
ever. But when. we come down to purely clerical positions we 
reach a totally different proposition, where, in my judgment, 
ability, intelligence, learning, and education should be the test 
of fitness. On September 30, 1910, President Taft by an 
Executive order turned into the civil service approximately 
2,400 assistant postmasters. Of these 2,400 assistant post- 
masters less than 500 of them had ever been subjected to or 
had ever stood a written. competitive examination. 

The remainder of them, 1,900 in number, had beyond doubt 
been appointed to their respective positions solely and exclu- 
sively because of their peculiar fitness politically. It is against 
these Executive orders that the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads undertakes to lift them out of civil service, and 
hopes that later the President of the United States will held a 
written competitive examination for the purpese of filling these 
places. with men under the merit system. Judge Moon yester- 
day covered. the whole field along this line; showing that men 
have been turned by hundreds, aye, by thousands, into the 
civil service by Executive order without holding any competitive 
examination with the view of determining their mental! quali- 
fications to fill the pesition. Instead of the civil-service law 
being faithfully administered in the past, the service has been 
polluted; it has been destroyed; it has been dragged into the 
mire. of political campaigns, ever since the law was written on 
the statute books, and will continue so to be until that condi- 
tion is remedied by requiring the Civil Service Commission to 
certify only the one making the highest rating. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question solely, 

Mr. GAMPBELL.. The gentleman has made the statement 
that the civil-service law has been violated continually since its 
enactment. Will the gentleman specify in what manner it has 
been so violated? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Never mind your reason; but you admit 
you are doing it. ‘ 

“Mr, COX. Whether you call it playing football or not, 
by your own example you have set the pace, and if we turn 
the trick om you, you should not blame us. I am a partisan; 
of course I am, and frankly state to you that if a Democrat 
vets on the eligible register for fourth-class postmaster he is 
soing to get the appointment if I can aid him in so doing. 

*'\ir. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Suppose a Republican should have a higher 

grade than a Democrat for the same office, then what w@uld 
ou do? 
Mr. COX. Ah, I have had to go up against that ever since I 
have been in Congress, I am sorry to say, where Democrats in 
my district who had taken rural-route examinations and were 
several points the highest in the grade. I have gone down to 
ihe Post Office Department and tried to get them to appoint 
the Democrat, but was told that some Republican referee in 
the State of Indiana, after both Republican United States Sena- 
tors were defeated, had to be consulted, and their orders had 
to be obeyed; and the result was time and again that Democrats 
failed to get the position, although holding the highest grade. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. They may haye done that in Indiana, but 
I know a congressional district in Kansas—— 

Mr. COX. If you have any questions, I will answer them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I know a congressional district in Kansas 
where rural earriers and fourth-class postmasters are appointed 
in accordanee With their standing in the examinations. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I wish the gentleman from 
Indiana would not make the statement quite so sweeping, be- 
cause I want to testify a little. 

Mr. COX. Iam only yielding for a question now. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. All right. I do not know 
whether I can put it in the form of a question, but I want to 
say to the gentleman that in the matter of rural carriers in 
the fourth district of Michigan there are many Democrats hold- 
ing those places. Within my observation and experience the 
Civil Service Commission has been absolutely fair. 

Mr. COX. I am not quarreling with the Civil Service Com- 
mission. I imagine, so far as the examining of the papers are 
concerned, it is fair; but you have had an underground tunnel, 
. subterranean passage, whereby in some way or manner the 
Democrats in my part of the country have had no show on 
earth: and this became so obnoxious out in Indiana several 
years ago that bright, active, intelligent young men—Demo- 
crats—flatly refused to go forward and stand examinations. 

Mr, CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a brief question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have heard much from the gentleman on 
the lines of economy; may I ask him whether the reexistence 
of the spoils system will lead to economy in that regard? 

Mr. COX. I do not think it will affect it one way or the 
other. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. COX. I will, for a question, 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman deem the evasion of the civil- 
service law by the Republicans a justification for us to do what 
they did? 

Mr. COX. That is a matter for each individual to answer 
according to his own conscience. [Laughter.] Now, in response 
to queries from gentlemen on the Republican side, let me give 
you an instance as to how you have played football in the past 
With public offices. I had a Republican friend two years ago 
Who wanted to be reappointed postmaster in my district, and, 
being 2 member of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, | thought I might give him some little influence with 
Postiuaster General Hitchcock, I called upon the General, and 
Wis told by him that the little post office in a little town of 


tbout 2.500 was on the auction block and that if the postmaster 


could deliver the delegates to the district meeting that would 
Select the delegates to attend the national convention he could 
recelve the appointment. I informed my friend by letter, and 
he carried out my orders to a certain point, but failed to carry 
them out to the final conclusion, and the result was that he did 
hot get that post office. 

Mr. SW ITZER. What was the highest bid? 

Mr. COX. The bid was for the nomination of the Republican 
President in 1912. 

A MrMeer. Who told you that? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Hitchcock. 
. Talk ‘bout the merit system; you men on that side of the 
aoe have evolved an entirely new definition for the word 
merit,” I went out yesterday and looked up the definition of 
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“merit,” according to the new Standard Dictionary, and it is 
defined as follows: 

Merit: The state of fact deserving, either in a favorable or unfavor- 
able sense; desert; as used absolutely, the state or fact of deserving 
well; excellence, worth, as, he is a man of merit. Reward or recom- 
pense deserved or received ; specifically in some school systems, a mark 
or award of excellence. 

You have not followed that definition at all in the past: 
you have evolved and manufactured a new definition of the 
merit system which has been a political merit system. By a 
political pull it has found its way into the appointment of civi!- 
service employees so that you have filled practically every 
department with Republican employees at home and abroad, the 
exceptions being, indeed, very few. You have paid no atten- 
tion to merit, ability, intelligence, education. These things were 
wholly unknown to you in your appointments. You were gov- 
erned solely and exclusively by the political rule of political 
expediency; you have applied this test faithfully; have never 
faltered or fallen by the side along this line. Out of 1,900 rural 
route carriers in the State of Indiana to-day I assert it to be a 
true fact, for I have investigated it, that less than 5 per cent 
of this 1,900 rural route carriers are Democrats; the remainder 
were Republicans when appointed and are Republicans to-day, 
and were it not for encumbering the Recorp I would place in it 
a volume of correspondence from 82 of the 92 counties in my 
State conclusively showing this condition to be true. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question only. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Is it not true that the postmaster to whom 
the gentleman referred a moment ago as having not been re- 
tained was not under the civil service? 

Mr. COX. He was not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Then there was no pretense that the civil- 
service law was violated in that case? 

Mr. COX. I gave that instance in response to what the gentle- 
man from Michigan said. I wanted to show that you are play- 
ing “football” with the men who are under ciyil service, and 
playing football with the men who are not under civil service. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Then, why mention an instance of a man 
who is not under civil service? 

Mr. COX. It is an undisputed fact that Mr. Taft could never 
have gotten the nomination at Chicago if it had not been for 
the Republican officeholders. If it had not been for this method 
of selecting delegates you know it would have been impossible 
to have nominated him, and if you would take advantage of 
officeholders not in the civil service it is fair to assume that 
you would take advantage of the civil service to get your 
partisans appointed. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 

Mr. FESS. Is the gentleman opposed to the merit system or 
the manner in which it is administered? 

Mr. COX. I am opposed to the manner in which it has been 
administered by your party. 

Mr. FESS. Can it be administered differently? 

Mr. COX. It can be. 

Mr. FESS. Is the gentleman afraid that his party can not 
administer it that way, or why is he opposing it now? 

Mr. COX. I am not afraid one way or the other. I tried to 
make myself plain on the proposition, that if you would get the 
Civil Service Commission to amend its rules and regulations so 
as to certify the person who has won the examination in open 
and fair competition, then you would get a merit system; but 
you will never have it until you do. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman mean that we can not get 
that regulation and that we must repeal the system? 

Mr. COX. I do not know whether we can get it or not, we did 
not have it under the régime of the Republicans during 16 
years. True downright merit was unknown during your rule 
and reign of supremacy in this country; political merit was the 
only thing you recognized. 

Mr. FESS. Is not the gentleman’s remedy worse than the 
disease? 

Mr. COX. No; it is not. My remedy is the only remedy for 
the disease. 

Mr. BOWDLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 

Mr. BOWDLE. Assuming we have a civil-service law that 
has been worked by the Republicans for many years, and that 


may be worked by the Democrats for a good many years, will 
the gentleman please tell us in terms of simple English what is 


the value of the law in his judgment? 


Mr. COX. That is a pretty hard question to answer. It isa 
cloak and a cover and that is about all it is for any party in 
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power. There is no use to dodge the question; we had just as 
well be honest with each other and honest with the country. 

Mr. BOWDLE. Does the gentleman believe that the law is 
of no value? 

Mr. COX. The way it has been administered in the past 
by the Republican Party I do not believe it is of any value 
whatever except to the party in power. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 

Mr. FESS. In view of the question that my colleague from 
Ohio [Mr. Bowpre] asked, and the manner in which the gen- 
tleman from Indiana answered it, does he mean that a civil- 
service regulation can not be administered? 

Mr. COX. No; I do not mean that. I believe it can be ad- 
ministered, but I doubt that it will ever be administered fairly 
unless its rules and regulations be changed as I have stated. 
How many rural-route carriers in the gentleman's district are 
Democratic? How many fourth-class postmasters in the gen- 
tleman’s district ure Democratic? I dare say less than 5 per 
cent of them. I was in the gentleman‘s district for three months 
two years ago, and I know something about it. I found sub- 
stantially the same conditions existing in his district as exist 
in mine in the State of Indiana, and that is every job under 
civil service filled by a Republican. Will you contend for a 
moment that the Republican Party in your district represents 
all the brain power in it? Can not a Democrat be found who 
is able to win out on a written competitive examination for a 
rural-route carrier’s job? It may be that a few rural-route 
carriers in your district are Democrats, but I dare say very 
few of them. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield to another question? 

Mr. COX. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Did the gentleman come to my district to find 
out how many? 

Mr. COX. Oh, no; I was there on totally different business, 
but while there took occasion to investigate some of the 
political conditions in your district, and found the same condi- 
tions there that exist in the State of Indiana. . 

Mr. FESS. Do I understand that it does net matter what 
the regulation, the gentleman is opposed to civil service on the 
merit system? 

Mr. COX. No; I am opposed to the way in which you have 
administered it, or your party rather. 

Mr. FESS. Then why does the gentleman not endeavor to 
administer it differently? 

Mr. COX. Because partisans will administer it in a partisan 
way. If the gentleman from Ohio can rise above his partisan- 
ship, then he is the greatest man on the floor of this House. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman mean that the Democratic 
administration can not administer the civil-service merit system? 

Mr. COX. I do not mean to say it can not, but I mean to 
say this, for the third and last time that I am going to say it, 
that if I have any contrel or any voice in the selection of per- 

ons to fill positions in my district where a competitive examina- 
tion has been held, that if a Democrat gets on the eligible 
register he is going to get the appointment. 

Mr. FESS. I thank the gentleman for his frank statement. 

Mr. BOWDLE. Is it not true that what the gentleman is 
really saying to the House, by implication at least if not directly, 
is that the only way the civil-service law of the United States 
can be prevented from being a monumental farce is by raising 
the ethical condition of the people of this Nation? 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is absolutely correct in that. 

Mr. BOWDLE. That is the nub of this whole situation; and 
may I ask the gentleman whether he has any ways or means to 
suggest to the House for a way of accomplishing that thing? 

Mr. COX. None on earth, unless some of the brethren on the 
opposite side of this aisle, who are now railing against the pro- 
posed enactment of section 6 of this bill, will agree to devote 
the remainder of their lives to raising the ethical standards in 
this country. I know of no other way whereby it can be done. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does not the gentleman think that the 
Democratic postmasters can raise the ethical conditions of the 
people? 

Mr. COX. Yes; I do. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Let him start on the Demo- 
cratic side right now. 

Mr. COX. I do not have to start on the Democratic side right 
now. The ethical standard of the Democrats on our side of the 
Chamber is at least on a par, if not superior, to the standard 
of the men on the other side of the aisle. Now, this bill only 
proposes to exempt assistant postmasters from the provision of 
the civil service. I am for it because the nineteen hundred and 
some odd assistant postmasters never won their positions upon 
the merit basis, but, on the other hand, won their present posi- 
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tions solely by means of political pulls, and were politica) 
pointees pure and simple, and appointed solely for the Purpose 
of awarding political merit; no other consideration entered jnto 
their appointment whatever, and I am not quarreling about this 
I am not quarreling because they were appointed to reward them 
for partisan work. I would like to see them taken out of ciyj 
service, and then see a written competitive examination heiq 
with an amendment of the rules and regulations of the ¢iyi) 
service so as to give to the one making the highest grade the 
position, and require the commission to so certify one name. and 
one name alone, and require the department to appoint the ono 
to the position who was certified by the commission. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield {0 ine 
for a question? 

Mr. COX. For one question. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. For one question. Now, 7 
understand the gentleman would be in favor, is in favor. of 
applying the principle which he has just expressed to fourth. 
class postmasters under this administration? 

Mr. COX. Yes; as outlined by the President in his Executiyoe 
order last spring relating to fourth-class post offices. i 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. He would have all the fourth. 
class postmasters examined and the man who stands the highest, 
he thinks, should be appointed. 

Mr. COX. If I had my way about it I would like to see the 
Civil Service Commission amend its rules and regulations gs 
as to only certify one eligible, and then let the one making the 
highest grade receive the appointment. I would give no leeway 
to any Member of Congress, postmasters, or any post-office 
inspector any right to designate who should be appointed to 
fill the place, but leave it absolutely up to the applicant who 
made the highest grade. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Let me suggest to the zentle- 
man—— 

Mr. COX. I can not yield any more. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman knows at small 
places there is frequently only one store, and that facilities for 
conducting a post office are very meager. 

Mr. COX. Oh, yes; I know that. But you have them all: 
some way you have found the man at the crossroads, and he is 
always a Republican. You are doing nothing except “ singing 
the song of the dying swan.” 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. No; we are alive and we are 
getting better. 

Mr. COX. I hope you will; there is room for improvement. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. The gentleman spoke of the fact 
that so many Republicans are rural carriers, Does not that 
arise from the fact that they were appointed by the Republi- 
cans before they were put in the classified service? 

Mr. COX. No. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. It certainly does. 

Mr. COX. Not in my State; I do not know what pertains in 
the gentleman’s State. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. All over the Union. 

Mr. COX. I say it does not as far as Indiana is concerned, 
and I know what I am talking about. I know how the matter 
has been conducted in Indiana, and every other citizen of I- 
diana knows, be he Republican or Democrat. I have seen school- 
teachers in Indiana carrying a two-years’ license—and this re- 
quires considerable of an education in Indiana before one cin 
earn a two-years’ license—I have seen them stand civil-service 
examinations for rural-route carriers side by side with ward 
politicians, men with practically no education whatever, and 
yet invariably the ward politician received the job; and he was 
invariably a Republican at that. a 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I want to call the gentlemans 
attention to this—— 

Mr. COX. I can not yield further. $45." 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Is it not true the majority of the 
rural carriers to-day in the rural service were appoiuted before 
they were covered into the civil service—— ‘eld 

Mr. COX. I do not know about this, and I refuse to yi 
any more. ’ 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. May I not ask the genticman 
this question? 

Mr. COX. Only a question. facts 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Whether, in view of the - : 
he has stated, he has not come to the conclusion that In _ 
is an exceptional State? Does he think that this same “ 
tion exists throughout the other 47 States? Hons out- 

Mr. COX. I am not expressing an opinion of am in the 
side of my own State. I know nothing of the condit Todiana I 
gentleman’s State, but what I state in respect to ‘ 
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state under the solemn sanction of an oath, because I know 
what I am talking about, and know it to be true. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I believe the gentleman is 
stating What he believes to be the truth, because I know the 
gentleman and have a high regard for his veracity. 

Mr. COX. I do not know whether it is a fair inference to 
infer that the same condition exists throughout the United 
States as exists in the State of Indiana. If they do not exist in 
the gentleman’s State, all right. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. They do not, I am glad to say 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOWDLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman tolerate 
one friendly question? [Laughter.]} , 

Mr. COX. I will yield for a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. BOWDLE. I would like to ask the gentlem:n this ques- 
tion: There are 398 post-office inspectors in the United States, 
and will the gentleman explain to the House the mystery 
whereby only 4 or 5 of them are Democrats? 

Mr. COX. I think the gentleman’s ratio is correct. I think 
there are three hundred and sixty-odd post-office inspectors, and 
| think only five or six of them are Democrats, while the re- 
mainder of them are Republicans. 

Mr. BOWDLE. Allow me to make a correction. There are 
390 post-office inspectors and 5 of them are Democrats. ; 

Mr. COX. I ean not explain this. Some of my ardent Re- 
publican friends on the other side of the Chamber could, no 
doubt, if they would, and I give it as my judgment that the 
Republican post-office inspectors have been the underground 
tunnel whereby many thousands of Republican rural-route car- 

riers have been appointed, and many thousands of bright, active, 
intelligent young Democrats, who went in and stood a written 
competitive examination, failed to get the coveted plum, be- 
cause these inspectors are and were in direct touch with the 
appointing power here in Washington; and no doubt, while on 
their tours of inspection, they learned the politics of all the 
applicants standing these examinations, and, faithful to their 
political trust, reported to the appointing power here in Wash- 
ington the favorite Republicans who desired to be appointed. 
Now. to sum this matter up, when these assistant postmasters 
were turned into civil service by an Executive order, why did 
not President Taft then eall a competitive examination and let 
merit win, if you are in favor of the merit system? Ah, 
you took no chances on it; took no chances on giving Democrats 
in opportunity to come in and compete in these examinations; 
you were afraid a Democrat here and there might possibly win 
aml get one of these positions; but with one stroke of the pen 
the President of the United States turned into civil service 
upward of 1,900 men by Executive order without any written 
competitive examination whatever being held, and this in the 
face of the plain provisions of a positive written statute which 
requires competitive examinations to be held to fill these places. 

Now, let us get down to an honest, conscientious working 
basis. Let us, at least, not deceive ourselves nor undertake to 
deceive the country on this monstrous proposition. If you 
want to put this service on the merit basis where brain power, 
intelligence, and education shall win, have the Civil Service 
Commission amend its rules and regulations to certify only 
one man for appointment and then require every man filling 
clerical positions to stand a competitive examination and you 
will have a true merit system established, and you will never 
lave « merit system until you get it this way. 

The minority report says that section 6 is a violation of our 
platform adopted at Baitimore last year. Let us see what the 
platform does say on that subject : 

Civil-service law: The law anes to civil service should be hon- 
estly and rightly enforeed, to the end that merit and ability shall be the 
standard of appointment and promotion, rather than service rendered to 
4 political party, 

And so forth. 

How the minority can find anything in section 6 of the pro- 
posed bill that violates the Baltimore platform is more than I 
‘in understand. The makers of this platform recognized the 
blanketing abuse of Republican Presidents in turning thousands 
of employees into the civil service by Executive order without 
holding a written competitive examination, and hence the Demo- 
‘rats in the Baltimore convention declared in the platform that 
the civil-service law should be honestly and rightly enforced. 
I insist that the adoption of section 6 is a step in the direction 
ind in line with the Baltimore platform. The platform could 
hot have meant anything else other than a criticism of the 


“blanketing” orders of the Republican Presidents in turning 
inet into civil service by Executive orders without competitive 


*X1minations, Dalk about the Democratic Party to-day being a 
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spoils party! The Republican Party was the worst spoils party 
that ever administered this Government, and it used the civil 
service as a cloak, for the sole and exclusive purpose of getting 
possession of the spoils, places, positions, and jobs in the Goy- 
ernment, and our criticism on it to-day is in the way and man- 
ner that you procured these jobs, positions, and places, not as 
the result of competitive examinations, but first filling them 
with Republicans, and then, by Executive orders, turning them 
into civil service. He who finds any antagonism between the 
provisions of section 6 and the Baltimore platform is only able 
to do it by a wide stretch of political imagination, and is mnable 
to find any difference by any ordinary rules of construction of 
the English language. 


Section 6 in this bill is based squarely on the provisions of 


the Baltimore platform. The platform aimed at the staggering 
evil of the Republican Party in getting possession of these 
places by Executive orders, and this bill proposes to exempt 
them from the civil-service law. 


Now, so much for this branch of the subject. 
I want to say a few words in regard to section 8 of the bill. 


Section 8 appropriates $200,000, and the Postmaster General is 
given the power to buy full railway postal cars for the purpose 
of carrying and transporting the mail therein, and he is further 
given the power to enter into contracts with the railroads for 
hauling the cars. The railway pay question is a tremendous 
proposition and one that the railways themselves are not agreed 
upon. They continue to insist that they are underpaid for the 
transportation of the mails; hearing after hearing has been had, 
and volumes upon volumes of evidence have been taken pro and 
con on this proposition, and as near as the railroads ever get to 
the proposition is the bare assertion on their part that they are 
underpaid for the transportation of the mail. 


This bill carries $60,600,000 as pay for the railroads: 


$55,188,000 for the transportation of the mails at the pound 
rate, and $5,412,000 as railway postal car rent, making a total 
of $60,600,000 as the amount paid to railroads for transporta- 
tion of the mails. 


On the one hand the public continues to cry out that the rail- 


ways are overpaid. That is met with the bare assertion on the 
part of the railroads that they are underpaid. I have read 
every word of every hearing that has been had on this subject 
for the last 10 years, and I am frank to confess that I do not 


know anything about it, and do not believe anyone else knows 


anything about it. I believe that many of the smaller lines 
of railway are underpaid while many of the great trunk lines 
are overpaid, and I believe my judgment is just about as near 


right as any other one’s judgment. I hope this section will 


eventually lead to a solution of this much-vexed question. Some 


may criticize it on the ground that it tends to Government 


ownershp of transportation facilities. I do not believe it will 
lead that far; at least I hope it will not be an entering wedge 


to Government ownership of railroads, a proposition to which 
I am unalterably opposed. The Post Office Department owns 
its own mail bags, pouches, mail equipment, and so forth: why 
not own its own cars? Postmaster General Vilas, during his 
term as Postmaster General, urged upon Congress the passage 
of a law whereby the Government would own its own railway 
postal cars, and, in fact, from his day down to the present 
moment this question has been agitated with more or less 
vehemence. 

My amendment is offered for the purpose of enabling the 
Post Office Department to try this experiment, and I believe 
that it will give the Post Office Department an opportunity 
to solve the vexatious question of railway mail pay. The Post 
Office Department now requires cars to be built out of steel, 
the average cost of which is about $10,000; the average length 
of the life of a steel railway car is not known, because they are 
a matter of recent construction; the testimony before the Bourne 
Commission this summer shows that the average life of a steel 
ear would be from 15 to 20 years. We are now paying an 
annual average rental of about $5,000 for a full railway postal 
ear, the cost of construction of which is approximately $10,900. 
This is certainly a tremendous rental to pay for a railway postal 
ear. If its average life be 15 years, and we pay $5,000 per 
year rental for it, we have paid in the way of rental, during 
the 15 years, the enormous rental of $75,000 for one of these 
ears. Of course, if section 8 becomes a law and the Postmaster 
General buys, builds, or constructs these cars, he will be re- 
quired to enter into a contract with the railroads for hauling 
or transporting them. Many large business interests of the 
country own their own cars—the Pullman people, the packers, 
and many of the large manufacturers—and enter into contracts 
with the railroads for transporting their cars over their lines. 
They certainly find it more economical for them to own and re- 


pair their own cars and enter into contracts with the railroads 
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to haul them than to have their produce shipped in cars owned 
by the railroad companies; otherwise they would not do business 
in this way, because large business interests are not in busi- 
ness for their health, but in business for the money there is in 
it. Reasoning along these same lines, I believe it will eventually 
be a matter of great economy for the Government to own its 
own railway postal ears and be permitted to enter into con- 
tracts with the railroads for hauling and transporting them 
over their lines of railway. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman, who is a member of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, give us his opin- 
ion abeut penny postage and increased compensation for rural 
carriers? 

Mr. COX. I will if I get time. I 
sitions. I will say that to you right now. We are not prepared 
to take on penny postage in this country at this time. How 
much clear profit the Government is deriving from first-class 
mail matter at this time I do not know, but statistics show that 
in 1908 the Government was deriving a net profit of approxi- 
mately $78,000,000 per year on first-class mail; and we know that 
if this be cut in two and penny postage be adopted the Govern- 
ment would lose one-half the amount of the revenue that it is 
now making on first-class postage, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment is not prepared at this time to lose this tremendous amount 
of revenue. : 

As to increasing the pay for rural carriers, the Post Office 
Department testified before our committee that the increased 
weight of mail matter carried by the rural carriers by reason 
of the parcel post was so negligible in quantity that it would 
not justify any increase of their salaries. I think we have 
been very kind to the rural-route carriers in the way of in- 
creasing their salaries, and am opposed to it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. How about an imerease of the postage on 
second-class mail matter? What does the gentleman think on 
that proposition? 

Mr. COX. I am in favor of increasing the postage. I think 
it ought to be done. There is no question in my mind about 
that. In the last 10 years we have had commission upon com- 
mission appointed to investigate this question, and every one of 
the commissions have recommended an increase of postage on 
nil second-class matter. We have expended between six and 
eight hundred thousand dollars upon these commissions, yet no 
good has ever come of it, exactly as no good ever comes from 
any of these special commissions appointed to investigate any 
subject. They are always a plea of confession and avoidance, 
a plea that something is wrong, but postponing the day of 
reckoning. The last commission appointed to study this question 
was presided over by Justice Hughes, a member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The commission sat for months 
during the year 1912 in various places in the United States, and 
found that the Government was transporting second-class mail 
matter at a tremendous loss, and conservatively recommended 
an increase of from 1 cent per pound toe 2 cents per pound, but 
nothing has been done in the way of carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Hughes commission. Complete and exhaus- 
tive statistics were gathered in 1907 and compiled in 1908, show- 
ing that the Government lost annually approximately $63,000,000 
in the transportation of second-class mail matter. Something 
ought to be done; something must be done in order to make this 
kind of mail matter pay its proportionate charge of transpor- 
tation; and if legislation of this kind was enacted so as to re- 
duce the cost of handling second-class mail matter to the Gov- 
ernment, penny postage might not be a visionary dream but a 
realty. 

The railroads, in transportation of mail, do not occupy the 
same position as common carriers in this regard as they do in 
the carrying and transporting of freight. In other words, 
railroads are not regarded as common carriers in the trans- 
portation of mail in the same light as they are regarded as com- 
mon carriers of freight and passengers. Congress has the power 
to enact legislation making railroads common carriers of mail 
as well as common carriers of freight and passengers, but down 
to this time Congress has not enacted legislation declaring 
railroads to be common carriers of mail, and until Congress 
does this, and the statute is construed judicially by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the question of railway mail 
pay will ever continue to be a disputed proposition. In the 
case of the Eastern Railroad Co. v. United States (129 U. §S., 
391) it was held that the company might have refused to trans- 
port the mails at the reduced rates fixed by the Postmaster 
General in accordance with the act of Congress. 

In the case of Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Co. v. United 
States (24 C. Cls., 350) it was held that the orders of the Post- 
master General and the business of carrying the mails are sub- 
ject to the statutes and regulations of the department, which 
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constitute the terms of the contract; and a railroad company 
by carrying the mails aecepts those terms: That the clainant 
company was not aided by the United States with grants of 
land or issues of bonds and so was under no obligations jo 
carry the mails, and that it might at any time have abandoneg 
the service if it were unwilling to accept the terms offered ang 
imposed by the Postmaster General, as was held in the Easter) 
Railroad case, 

In the case of Texas & Pacific Railway Co. v. United States 
(28 ©. Cls., 379) it is said by the court that the company was 
under no obligation to perform the service for any agreed 
period and could have refused to take the mails at any tine. 

In the case of Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway (o. ». 
United States (198 U. S., 385) it was held that while a cop. 
tract may not be forced upon a railway, it may accept and 
become bound by the action of the Post Office Department. 

In the case of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. v. 
United States (225 U. 8., 640) it was held by the court that 
the railroad was not bound to furnish “half lines” por to 
accept the terms named by the Postmaster General, for (Cop- 
gress had not legislated so as to require compulsory service at 
adequate compensation to be judicially determined, or in a 
method to be provided by statute, and as the plaintifi’s roaq 
between Chicago and Kansas City had not been aided by a land 
grant, it was, under existing law, not obliged to carry the mails 
when tendered, nor to supply railway post-office cars when de- 
manded, (Eastern Railroad Co. v. United States, 129 U. s. 
391, 395, 396; United States v. Alabama Great Seuthern Rail- 
read, 142 U. S., 615.) 

In the case of Pensacola Telegraph Co. v. Western Union 
Telegraph Co. (96 U. S., 1) the court held that the act of Con- 
gress, July 24, 1866 (14 Stat., 221; Rev. Stat., sec. 5263, et seq.), 
so far as it declares that the erection of telegraph lines shall, as 
against State interference, be free to all who accept its terms 
and conditions, and that a telegraph company of one State shall 
not, after accepting them, be excluded by another State from 
prosecuting its business within her jurisdiction, is a legitimate 
regulation of commercial intercourse among the States and is 
appropriate legislation to execute the powers of Congress over 
the Postal Service, nor is it limited te such military and post 
roads as are upon the public domain. 

It was held in Pensacola Telegraph Co. v. Western Union 
Telegraph Co. (96 U. 8., 1), Western Union Telegraph Co. v 
Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph Co. (23 Fed, 12: 19 Fed., 660) 
that railroads are post roads under the United States statutes, 
and a contract which grants the exclusive privilege to do tele- 
graphing along any railroad is void as against public policy. 

In the case of Western Union Telegraph Co. v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. (195 U. S., 540) it was held that the act of Con- 
gress of July 24, 1866 (14 Stat., 221; Rev. Stat., sec. 5263, et seq.). 
giving a telegraph company the right to construct and operate 
its lines through, along, and over the public domain, military or 
post roads, and navigable waters of the United States, was a 
legitimate regulation of commercial intercourse by telegrapl 
among the States and appropriate legislation to carry into exe- 
cution the power of Congress over the Postal Service; it was 
merely an exercise of national power to withdraw such inier- 
course from State control and interference. 

Questions relating to post roads have been further discussed 
in other United States courts in cases following: 

Cleveland Railway Co. v. Franklin Canal Co. (1 Pitts. L. J. 
142; 5 Fed. Cas., No. 2890), Railway Mail Service cases (13 
©. Cls., 199), United States v. Korchersperger (9 Am. Law. 
Reg., 145; Fed. Cas., No. 15541), Atlantic, ete., Telegraph Co. °. 
Chicago, ete., Railroad Co, (6 Biss., 158), Blackman v. Gresham 
(21 Blatch., 354; 16 Fed., 609), Hewett v. Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. (4 Mackey (D. C.), 424), Western Union Telegrap® 
Co. v. New York (38 Fed., 553), Michigan Telegraph Co. r- 
City of Charlotte (93 Fed. (C. €.), 11), Postal Telegraph Cable 
Co. v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway ©°. 
(94 Fed. (C. C.), 234). ; 

I sincerely hope that section 8 of this bill will finally be 
adopted and become a part of the law of the land. I belles 
it to be a step in the right direction, an aid to the solution ° 
this embarrassing question. ‘ffice 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the Committee on the Post { a 
and Post Roads has presented a clear, clean bill. The —_ 
priations are larger than they have been heretofore, but i : 
the one department of the Government that is self-sustaining 
It is the department of the Government next to the Treaeary 
Department; it comes nearer reaching every man, wom:n. oe 
child throughout continental United States and its island ~ 
sessions than any other great department of this eee ae 
While this bill carries an appropriation of $305,000,000 
mendous sum of money—for the ensuing fiscal year ° : 





















— 


it is believed by the Post Office Department, and this belief is 
supported and backed by the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, that the revenues next year to be derived from 
the mails will be sufficient to meet this appropriation. 

| trust this bill in all its entirety will be passed and become 





\ir. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Grirrrn]. 

Mir. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, Postmaster General Burleson 
in his annual report makes the following recommendation for 


jevislation to amend the law which grants compensatory time 
to jotter carriers and post-office clerks on one of the six days 
following the Sunday on which they are required to perform 
gervice: 


That after June 30, 1914, should the needs of the service require the 
employment on Sunday of jetter carriers In the City Delivery Service 
and cierks in first and second class post offices, the employees who are 


required and ordered to perform Sunday work shall be allowed com- 
nensatory time for such service at such times as they can be most con- 
yeniently exeused from duty. 


The annual report of First Assistant Postmaster General 
Roper, for the fiseal year which ended June 30, 1913, contains 
the following comment on compensatory time for Sunday 


service: 

The act of August 24, 1912, prohibits the ming on Sunday of t 
off of the first and cone classes for the purpose of delivering 
ordinary mail to the general public, but authorizes, when the needs of 


the service require it, the employment on Sunday of city letter carriers 
and clerks at such offices, preset they be granted compensatory time 
for such services on one of the six succeeding days. 

The enforcement of this law, particularly the latter clause, not only 
adds largely to the cost of the service but materially lessens its 
efficiency. Mails ate received and dispatched at practically all first 
and second class offices on Sundays, and during certain honrs this 
necessitates the employment of at least a part of the force. Under 
the law these employees must be granted compensa’ time on one of 
the six succeeding, doze. Owing to the constant fluctuation in the 
postal business th iepal erent works materially to the detri- 
ment of the service. or instance, during the very busy periods, espe- 
cially between October and , in order to prevent an undue accumu- 
lation of mail in post offices, it is necessary to require a considerable 
number of the employees to report for duty each Sunday. The grant- 
ing of compensatory time to these employees dur the succeeding week 
when the condition of the work urgently demands their presence and 
to employ inexperienced substitutes in their places. results in serious 
impairment of the efficiency of the force. The granting of compensatory 
time in New York Clty alone deprives that office of the seryices of 
about 190 clerks on every week day du the busy periods, 

The department belleyes it would be in the interest of beth the serv- 
ice and the employees to amend the law so as to provide for the grant- 
ing of compensatory time for Sunday work when the employees can be 
most conveniently exeused from duty. 

How the department officials arrived at this conclusion is 
difienit to understand. That the Postal Service is to be bene- 
fited by depriving men of a day of rest each week to recuperate 
is not borne out by reports of investigations made by the De- 
partment of Laber. By what flight of the imagination can em- 
ployees be benefited by compelling them to work on Sunday and 
granting them compensatory time at such times as they can be 
-_ conveniently excused from duty is beyond my compre- 
ension., 

The Sixty-second Congress passed the S-hour-in-10 law and 
inserted a compensatory time provision, which, if put into effect 
properly, will grant one day of rest each week to employees, 
becvuse a number of heartless, overbearing, and dictatorial su- 
pervisory officers continually made life miserable for postal em- 
plovees by working them overtime and stretching their hours 
of duty over unreasonable hours of time each day. This law 
has only been im force since Mareh 4, 1913, and it appears that 
‘nsicad of trying to conform with the law and adjust the serv- 
i ® meet its requirements, every possible effort has been 
i: 1s being made to discredit it. To return to the old order 
ot {ings and permit supervisory officials, popularly known as 
bureaverats, to define the most convenient time to allow em- 
_ compensatery time for Sunday service would be to de- 
1° The employees of compensatory time altogether and nullify 

' Litention of Congress to provide a day of rest each week 
for ‘he men who perform the actual work. 

‘| it is the purpose of the department to save a few dollars 
for the Government, why not do it in a direction where it will 
hot work a hardship om a body of men who are now taxed 
to the limit? It was this cheeseparing policy that caused so 
much friction under the last administration, and it seems that 
the lesson learned by that experience has not made its impres- 
sion. It might be well for the Postmaster General and his first 
assistant to consult with some new advisers occasionally, par- 
ticularly on matters affeeting the working conditions of the 
employees, Bor a number of years the rank and file of the 
ap orets have received ttle consideration from department 
. ‘cals, whe knew nothing whatever, through personal experi- 

‘ice. of the actual working conditions of clerks and carriers in 
Post offices, and it is high time that a remedy of this condition 
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should be had. So far the present administration has been 
successful in handling the big problem of the parcel post, and 
its success has been due in a large measure to the earnest, 
unselfish cooperation of the employees, This is attested by 


the Postmaster General and postmasters throughout the coun- 
law exactly as the committee has presented it. [Applause.] | 


try, who have made publie declarations to this effect and praised 
the men for the exceptional service rendered during the recent 
holiday season. 

The enactment of legislation along the lines suggested in the 
recommendation of the Postmaster General will be in direct 
conflict with the principle of one day of rest each week to all 
those who labor. It would be a distinct step backward. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Redfield, my distinguished predecessor in this 
House, in an address before a meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation held in Washington recently, is 
quoted as follows: 

I am of the opinion that the day is not far distant when economically 
administered industrial enterprises will realize they ean not afford to 
allow their employees te go to their homes in an exhausted condition. 

If this expresses the sentiment of the present Democratic 
administration toward industrial enterprises, I am of the firm 
opinion that a similar policy should be pursued by the Govern- 
ment toward its employees as an example for captains of in- 
dustry to follow. The United States Government should lead 
in this movement, and should not wait for private capital to 
prepare a humanitarian industrial policy. I contend that every 
man who labors should have one full day of rest each week. 
If it is necessary to employ letter carriers or clerks in post 
offices on Sunday, all well and good; but if they are require! 
to work on Sunday, they should have another day for rest and 
recreation. The argument of cost is ro argument at all, for it 
is an absurd proposition to compel a man in any line of busi- 
ness to work and then by some subterfuge or fiction deprive him 
of payment. The idea of ordering a man to perform Sunday 
work during the heavy rush seasons, and allowing him com- 
pensatory time divided into fractions of hours at a dull season, 
if such a one oceurs, is too absurd to be considered seriously by 
men whose hearts beat in sympathetic unison with the trials 
and tribulations of the underpaid and overworked postal em 
ployees of this country. 

The Post Office appropriatien bill fer the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1912, approved March 4, 1911, contained the 
following section: 

That hereafter for service required on Sundays of supervisory officers, 
clerks in first and second class post offices, and city letter carriers 
compensatory time off during working hours in amount equal to that of 
the Sunday employment may be allowed, under such regulations as the 
Postmaster General may preseribe; but this provision sbali not apply 
to auxiliary or substitute employees. 

This section was submitted by the department officials after 
a request had been made by the Post Office Committee for their 
opinion regarding the curtailment of Sunday service and the 
need of a day of rest each week for postal employees. To a 
great extent it was left optional with postmasters as to whether 
Sunday service should be eurtaiied or not, and the granting of 
compensatory time was left entirely to their discretion. Relief 
was granted to some employees, while others were deprived of 
it, and the result of the experience was anything but satisfac- 
tory. Somany were the protests against the manner in which the 
compensatory time provision was being enforced that Congress- 
man REILy, my distinguished colleague of Connecticut, a mem- 
ber of the Post Office and Post Roads Committee, in framing 
his 8-hours-in-10 bill, inserted a provision that gave compensa- 
tory time to employees on one of the six days following the 
Sunday on which they are required to work. It is this pro- 
vision in the bill'that the recommendation of the Postmaster 
General recommends changing. 

The bill to regulate the hours of labor of clerks and carriers 
in post offices grew out of the unrest and discontent among t! 
employees caused by the lack of method in enforcing the 48 
hour law, The mystery surrounding the whole proceeding, and 
the manner in which the ease was made up and presented to 
the Court of Claims, upon which a decision was rendered which 
nullified the letter carriers’ eight-hour law-—the act of May 24, 
1888—left a bad odor behind it, and the question of trickery 
and bad faith on the part of the administration officers who engi- 
neered the case up to court has been repeatedly made. So in- 
censed were the employees over the breaking down of the eight- 
hour law and the principle enunciated by the Government for 
reguiating the hours of labor of the employees and the non- 
enforcement of the compensatory time provision and other petty 
annoyances, that the Postal Service suffered materially through 
lack, of sympathy and cooperation between the officials and the 
rank and file of the men. 

The present administration of the Post Office Department has 
up to this time commanded the admiration of the business world 
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on account of the high grade of service it has given and is 
giving the public. The penurious, penny-wise economy ideas of 
the Hitchcock administration, whereby the service was curtailed 
in the hope of gaining a reputation for wiping out the postal 
deficit, has been done away with and prompt delivery and dis- 
patch of mail has taken its place. The treatment accorded the 
employees up to this time has won back their confidence and 
cooperation, and as a result the Postal Service has benefited 
materially. 

The Postmaster General, in his last annual report, has stated 
that for the first time in 30 years there is an actual surplus 
of receipts over expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1913, of $3,841.906.78. The estimated revenue from the new 
parcel-post law, which has only been in effect six months of the 
fiscal year, reported by the Postmaster General, was approxi- 
mately $13,644,295.27. The burden of taking care of this new 
and additional service fell largely on the shoulders of the 
postal employees, and particularly on the clerks and service 
carriers. The business transacted during the holiday season, 
according to printed reports, was of such enormous volume as 
to tax the ability and energy of the officials and the rank and 
file of the working force. Every calamity howler in the country 
opposed to the Government ownership or control of public 
utilities was standing around anxiously waiting to be told that 
the parcel post collapsed under the crush of Christmas busi- 
3ut no, Mr. Chairman, at the back of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral was an army of as loyal and faithful men as were ever 
banded together in these United States, and they met the situa- 
tion unflinchingly and without hesitation, and by force of in- 
genuity and devotion to their work they came out victorious in 
the face of tremendous odds, and every package and every 
piece of mail was handled promptly and expeditiously, and the 
public was loud in praise of the service they received. I sub- 
init herewith a statement issued by the Postmaster General 
which bears out my contention: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, January 1, 191}. 
To the officers and employees of the Postal Service: 


The splendid manner in which every employee of the Postal Service, 
in the department and in the field, acquitted himself in handling the 
enormous quantity of mail during the recent holiday season is not 
only a source of deep gratification to me, but a pride of every Ameri- 
can citizen. Although the parcel post more than doubled the usual 
volume of Christmas mail, the task of handling this mall proved not so 
much a test of the capacity of the Postal Service as an opportunity 
for the employees to demonstrate their ability to meet all emergencies. 
The result is a substantial evidence of the energy, resourcefulness, 
efficiency, and loyalty of every employee, wherever his post of duty, 
from the highest to the most inconspicuous, This achievement assures 
me that all emergencies of the future will be promptly and effectively 
met. 

I extend to you my very best wishes for a happy and prosperous 
new year. 





ness. 


A. 8. BURLESON. 


This tribute from the Postmaster General to the rank and 
file of his employees was the expression of a great administra- 
tive officer, who realized the loyalty and devotion of his men 
to him and the services in which they were engaged. If they are 
not mere idle words, they should count for something in behalf 
of the men to whom they were directed. Such loyalty should 
be rewarded by fair, just, and equitable treatment and a keen 
appreciation of duty well done. 

In all mechanical trades employees are paid double time 
for overtime or Sunday work, and if any change in the present 
hours of labor is contemplated I hope it will be in the direc- 
tion of shorter hours and the enactment of a law that will 
insure one complete day of rest each week to these employees 
of the Government, 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to note that the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads has inserted a provision in the 
Post Office appropriation bill that will grant relief to postal 
employees who are injured or killed in the discharge of their 
duties who are not entitled to protection under the Federal 
compensation law. This is an onward step in the march of 
progress and is in keeping with the policy being pursued in a 
number of States of humanizing the law. Wise and humane 
changes are being made daily in the law of the land, and the 
old, obsolete common-law defenses are being superseded by 
paternal and progressive ideas. Our whole idea of human 
relations is constantly changing. The American people have 
come to require a larger distribution of the perils of civiliza- 
tion and wider distribution of the benefits and the recognition 
of the rights of the humblest citizen to some share in every 
good thing we possess. 

It is true that we are far behind many of the States in 
enacting much-needed progressive and beneficial legislation. 
It is true also that this body more than any other is sus- 
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ceptible to follow the pulse of public opinion in dealing with 
important problems. There is a great public demand from one 
end of this country to the other for the enactment of just anq 
liberal compensation laws for the protection of injured ey. 
ployees, and, I trust, that the Members of the Sixty-thirg 
Congress will be afforded the opportunity of expressing the. 
Selves unequivocally on this question. There is a bill pendins 
before the Committee on the Judiciary, H. R. 5899—Kknown as 
the McGillicuddy bill—which provides compensation for ey. 
ployees of the United States suffering from injuries or ocey. 
pational diseases received or contracted in the course of their 
employment. I have examined this bill, and I believe that it js 
drawn on broad, liberal lines, and is in keeping with the spirit 
that dominates the American people throughout these Uniteg 
States. 

The Federal compensation law, now on the statute books, is 
totally inadequate in regard to the compensation for injuries 
as well as the number of employees to whom its benefits are 
restricted. It does not cover a single employee in the Posta| 
Service, notwithstanding the fact that the last report of the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, dealing with the Federa] 
compensation law, under date of February 27, 1912, shows that 
more than 2,300 of these employees were reported as haying 
met with accidents during the three years that the report 
covers. This condition is wrong and should be remedied with- 
out delay. For the information of the Members of the House 
I will cite an instance that was brought to my attention re. 
cently: Mr. A. E. Rump, for 12 years a clerk in the St. Louis 
post office, has been confined to his bed for the past three years 
unable to move any part of his body except his hands and his 
arms. While at his work in the St. Louis Union Station post 
office, in 1903, Mr. Rump was struck on the head by a large 
bundle of papers thrown from a car. He was knocked down 
and rendered unconscious, but his 170-pound constitution made 
light of the matter and apparently he suffered no ill effects. At 
the end of the year his sufferings from the effect of this acci- 
dent began. He was treated for five years and continued to 
work in constant daily misery. For two years he went to and 
from his work on crutches; then he was placed in a plaster 
cast from his chin to his ankles, in which position he remained 
for 10 months. At the end of this period his joints were 
anchylosed and he is a helpless invalid. 

This man is trying to eke out a living for himself and 
family by soliciting subscriptions for newspapers and maga- 
zines. With only the freedom of his arms and fortified with 
a stand-up chair built by a letter carrier, he has installed on 
either arm of his chair two telephones, and in this manner, 
together with the use of a typewriter, he is endeavoring to do 
business. It is a sad case, a very, very sad case. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman; it is a case that should receive consideration at the 
hands of this Government, yet it is only one of a number of 
others, none of which has been compensated for if any way. 
What a shame to throw helpless men on the charity of a cruel 
and unfeeling world. Let us hope that this condition will be 
remedied at an early date, as justice loudly demands it should. 
This can be done by the enactment of the McGillicuddy Dill 
into law. ; 

Before concluding my remarks, Mr. Chairman, there is an- 
other subject that I wish to mention, one that, to my mind, af- 
fects the very stability of the civil-service law. There is a condi- 
tion existing in the civil service with which I do not believe the 
American people are conversant, or there would be a public 
demand for a remedy. The employees in the Postal Service, 
and particularly the city and rural carriers, post-office clerks, 
and laborers, are paid only for the actual time they are em 
ployed. When overtaken by sickness or if they meet with an 
accident and become incapacitated for duty their pay ceases 
at once. It matters not if an accident was caused by the 
grossest negligence on the part of the Government, these - 
ployees have no redress for damages, not even for the loss 0 
salary. They are laid off without pay until they are able to 
assume their official duties, and should the sickness or ecules 
be of a nature to confine them for a period of more than 14 
days they are notified to hand in their resignation, ieee a 
department rule provides that no employee will be excused for 
a longer period, no matter what the cause may be. ee 

At no time during their official connection with the serv ce 
do they receive more than enough to provide for the tg = 
wants of themselves and their families, and it is a very. _— 
and thrifty letter carrier who can save something '0r that 
proverbial rainy day. One thing is certain, and that a 5. 
no matter how saving he may be, if ill health or ae 
falls him his little hoard soon melts away and he is pluns 
into debt. 











The very best men, the most devoted men, the men who wish 
to wake it their life work, are the only men who continue in 
the Postal Service for a long number of years. It has been 
staied that the personnel of the Postal Service changes every 
seven years, and this will give an idea of the small percentage 
of those who do make it their life work. And now, Mr. Chair- 
man, what is the reward for these men and women who give 
the best years of their lives to the public service? Well, it is 
hard for me to say it, because I detest ingratitude, govern- 
mental or otherwise, these employees are forced to resign when 
they become superannuated, unceremoniously kicked out, and told 
that they are inefficient and can no longer do the work required 
of them—outlived their usefulness. It is one of the saddest inci- 
dents of our governmental life. Thrown out with the flotsam 
and jetsam of humanity who have no aim or object in life, 
because years of ardent labor have used up their energy and 
vitality. Yes, Mr. Chairman, like an obsolete piece of machinery 
or a broken piston rod, they are thrown on the scrap heap. 
What a terrible fate! And to think that this is the treatment 
accorded to our civil servants who have lived long, honorable, 
and exemplary lives. What a destiny for a faithful underpaid 
employee! Do the American people know of this condition? 
Have they the knowledge before them that their letter carrier 
whom they knew from childhood and whom they all loved and 
honored is treated in this manner? No, Mr. Chairman, a thou- 
sand times no. You and I and all of us here know too well 
that no red-blooded citizen in our district would stand by and 
permit such a condition to exist without entering a loud and 
emphatie protest. 

\nd what are we going to do about it; might I ask? Are we 
to permit this shameful condition to continue longer without 
making at least some practical effort to remedy it? I hope not, 
Mr. Chairman, and I. sincerely trust that the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service will take this question up at an 
early date and consider the several bills now pending before 
them in the hope of bringing before the House for consideration 
some measure that will bring about the necessary relief. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Situs]. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask in advance to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, as I may not read ali that I have 

ere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
— consent to extend his remarks in the Recogp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, in order to relieve the Members 
of the House I promise not to refer to anything in the bill. 
[Laughter.] I shall address the House, or the committee, upon 
a matter of great public importance, and especially to all that 
Section of the country lying north of the Potomac, east of the 
Mississippi, bounded by Canada and the Atlantic Ocean, known 
as the official classification territory, embracing, I think, 50 per 
cent of the entire railroad business of the country in volume and 
value, for which territory the common carriers are now asking 
ao per cent increase upon freight rates, which application is 
how pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Ordinarily, it might not be proper to discuss in a public way 
and before the House the subject of increased freight rates 
asked for by carriers of official classification territory while 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission for deter- 
mination. Were it not for the unusual conditions surrounding 
this subject would I venture to diseuss the same at this time 
and in this place, but because of that very singular situation it 
may not be deemed inappropriate to bring to public attention 
folie phases of the efforts of the railroads to secure additional 
charges upon freight traffic. 

When Congress by the original Cullom law of 1887 and by acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto created the 
Intersiate Commerce Commission and clothed it with authority 
to he: r and determine questions arising in connection with trans- 

portation, it was believed that there had been created a high, 
just, ond competent tribunal that would hear and determine all 
Such issues in a temperate and judicial manner, uninfluenced by 
any other than proper considerations, Certainly, this is the 
Public view and the correct attitude the commission should 
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always maintain before the country, But it is apparent that in 
this case the question of allowing or disallowing the carriers’ 
application for increased transportation charges has passed from 
the domain of practical economics and has been directed into a 
public or political issue. 




























































When these same carriers three years ago sought an increase 


in their charges they attempted to make a similar issue of their 
case which 'ed Judge Prouty in his opinion in that case to say 
that— 

it seems to be the popular impression that this is In some sense a 
political question which may properly be disposed of in accordance with 
the wishes of the majority. 


This remark had reference to the fact that— 


since the beginning of this proceeding great numbers of letters and 
petitions have been presented from individuals, organizations, and com 
mittees representing various interests, some urging that advan 
sanctioned and others protesting against them. 


Notwithstanding that admonition the bushes have been much 


more vigorously thrashed this time than was the case in support 
of the application for increased rates in 1910. No attempt was 
made to conceal the efforts to secure this sort of support nor to 
overcome opposition. The newspapers of the country were, 
wherever possible, induced to lend their powerful support to the 


railroads’ cause, and they have succeeded in convincing a large 


part of the American people not only of the necessity for in- 
ereased revenues by the carriers but that the same should be 
granted with little or no ceremony. Friendly jobbers, manu- 


facturers, and material dealers, who sell to the carriers, have 


given their enrly adherence to the cause. It is of record that the 
Consolidation Coal Co., a large producer and shipper of coal! in 
West Virginia and Kentucky, is much quoted as favoring the 
increase in rates “ because the railroads need it,” but the fac 
that this company is in reality a subsidiary of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. is not given equal prominence. Those who 
doubt this statement are referred to the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to Congress of the investigation under 
the Tillman-Gillespie resolution, dated January 25, 1907. All 


manner of schemes have been worked to create public sentiment 
favorable to the increase of railroad freight rates. Many of 
the newspapers of the country have been misled into making 
ridiculous statements concerning the alleged facts. 

The literature of the publicity bureaus of the carriers were 
replete with wise observations from learned and disimterested 
writers upon economics tending to show the necessity for in- 
creased revenues by the railroads. The fact was concealed that 


sometimes these “disinterested” economists were in the rail- 
road employ and were paid munificently to give these opinions. 


In the recent New Haven investigation it developed that a 
professor of the Harvard Law School drew $833 per month 


from the New Haven Railroad for delivering lectures favorable 


to the railroads without telling his hearers that he was a paid 
employee. Likewise it was developed in that same hearing of 


immense sums paid to newspaper men for similar service, prob- 


ably printing said professor’s “lectures.” ‘This same professor 
proffered his aid to Gov. Foss, of Massachusetts, and assisted 
him in framing the public-utilities law of that State while on 
the pay roll of the New Haven Railroad. It is needless to say 
that since those disclosures there was an early vacancy in the 


chair of professor of transportation law in Harvard University 


formerly held by that professor. 

It is because of this unusual condition of affairs that the 
House is now asked to listen to the question of increased 
freight rates. 

The only object the railroads of this country could have had 
in conducting their campaign of publicity as they have is to 
overwhelm the Interstate Commerce Commission and compel 
it to grant their application regardless of its merits. Else why 
should there have been all this trouble, expense, and devious 
methods employed? Surely no one will have the temerity to 
say that the American people, or any considerable part of them, 
would for a moment withhold from the carriers what they could 
establish any claim to. The American people are now and 
always have been for fair play, for decency and justice. Eyen 
in the face of all the iniquitons wrongs of the past which they 
have suffered from railroads and their exploiters, the people of 
this country are more than willing that those wrongs shall not 
be held up against the carriers when they can prove that they 
are in need of public help. 

The railroads first tried to gain sympathy by magnifying the 
public feeling against them. ‘They have talked leud and long 
against “baiting” and “reprisals” as though there never had 
been any wrongs to remedy or prevent. When faced with their 
crimes of the past they have declared that the regulative law, 
the very iaw they condemned, had done away with those 
offenses; yet if we turn to the last—twenty-seventh—report of 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission, the advanced sheets of 
which were issued on December 15, 1913, we find a record of 
prosecutions of railroads for practices just as reprehensible as 
were any of the past, the only difference being that these prose- 
cutions are for willful violations of law clearly stated and 
frequently pointed out by courts in construing the statutes. 

It has been the intention of the railroads to build such a 
stone wall about the commission that, regardless of the facts 
that might be developed at the hearing made necessary by the 
act of Congress, that body would not dare to brave public 
opinion, albeit manufactured for the occasion, and deny the 
carriers’ request for the privilege of additionally taxing the 
American people. 

The occasion for making this application was propitious, for 
it is said that many of the shipping public have begun to lose 
confidence in the commission itself. Some persons contend that 
recent decisions of that body have indicated a slackening of 
zeal for the law and its strict and just enforcement. This 
alleged fact no doubt is only apparent and does not betoken a 
backward tendency upon the part of the commission, but, as 
some people say, it may also be that the commission, over- 
whelmed by its responsibilities and fearing the results of the 
attempts to enforce the regulative law as clearly intended by 
Congress, has lost courage. Whatever the cause may be of this 
apparent change in the attitude of somé members of the com- 
mission, or however rightly or wrongly shippers may interpret 
the signs of the times, the fact remains that such sentiments 
abound in all parts of the country, and the carriers were not 
unmindful of this fact when they planned their campaign for 
overwhelming the commission with their “ made-to-order public 
sentiment.” As an evidence of this sentiment against the com- 
mission, the North Carolina Legislature, as appears from the 
newspapers, in a recently called special session to consider the 
freight-rate situation, which has grown so utterly intolerable 
as to arouse the whole State—and it said in this connection 
that the same situation prevails over all the South with respect 
to transportation charges—declared that shippers of that State 
had appealed in vain to the Federal commission for relief, and 
expressed their solemn views to be that the commerce act was 
not being interpreted and enforced in the spirit of its enact- 
ment by Congress, calling upon Congress to investigate the 
subject, in order to determine if such be the fact. 

Congress has created the commission, has clothed it with 
large powers, and in broad and general language directed that 
agency to see that there be no injustices practiced by the car- 
riers, either in rates, fares, or services. By a recent amend- 
ment the commission was empowered to suspend and pass upon 
all increases in rates before permitting the same to become ef- 
fective, and under that authority the commission is now hearing 
this advanced-rate case. Having clothed its agent with the proper 
power and authority, it is not the duty or province of the Con- 
gress to prejudge its work or to interfere in any manner with 
its discretion, nor do I propose anything looking to such action; 
but Congress should not be deaf, dumb, and blind to a condi- 
tion that is abroad, that may affect, as it threatens to affect, 
the very integrity of its agency in the commission. The com- 
mission whose judgment it is sought to arrest, and by “ ways 
that are dark” another judgment sought to be substituted 
therefor, should not be left to struggle alone in the cause of 
the American people. It is a very vital concern of Congress to 
know what are the machinations that threaten such results. 
It is the business of the Congress to know that there is not 
even a partial miscarriage of justice in the advanced-rate case. 
If all this campaign of a political or semipolitical nature is 
for the purpose of unduly influencing the commission, by which 
the carriers hope to obtain something to which they are not 
legitimately entitled and the accomplishment of which they 
have sought through means and by ways and tricks that are 
not proper, then it becomes a matter in which Congress is most 
deeply and directly concerned. At least it should be made 
known that we are on the watchtowers keeping an eye on this 
affair and ready to take a hand should it appear that there is 
likely to be other than just treatment of this agency of Con- 
gress as represented in its commission. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the pertinency or the value 
of evidence offered to the commission in support of the car- 
riers’ application for increased revenues threugh higher rates. 
A cursory examination, however, of the record made in that 
case does not disclose sufficient grounds upon which to warrant 
the approval of the commission. What the views of the mem- 
bers of the commission may be respecting this record, or what 
the ultimate combined judgment of that body may be respect- 
ing the evidence now adduced or which may be offered before 
“a conclusion of the case, it is not my purpose to deal with 
ere, 
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Under the law it is made obligatory upon the carriers t, 
show by full and satisfactory evidence that an increase in the 
charges which they propose is warranted. It does not mean 
that an increase upon all the traffic, as it is proposed hori. 
zontally to make, would justify this increase in rates, even 
though it should appear that the carriers needed greater gross 
revenues. It is possible, and it will probably be shown before 
the conclusion of this case, that upon much of the traffic the 
carriers are already earning a margin of profit which com. 
pared with the cost of rendering the service is grossly out of 
proportion to what they should be entitled to earn. To tax 
this traffic with additional revenue, even though that increase 
might be no greater than 5 per cent, would be a gross injustice 
to that traffic which is already bearing an undue proportion of 
the burdens of transportation. Nor does it follow that even 
though the carriers’ situation might be such that they would 
require additional revenues with which to conduct their busi- 
ness, if they propose to conduct it in the future as they have 
in the past, that an authorization of an increase in these rates 
would be warranted. It seems strange, indeed, to a Nation of 
intelligent people, such as the American people are, that these 
carriers with their greatly increased revenues, amounting to 
something like $200,000,000 per year more than they were 
when the commission previously denied their application, that 
they can not conduct their business so as to reap a fair return 
upon the same. It would seem, in view of this fact alone. that 
an increase of 5 per cent would not make any material differ. 
ence in their situation, for if their business is so conducted 
that their expenses are fast outrunning their revenues, 5 per 
cent would be a very small palliative and would afford po 
real relief. 

Up to this time the carriers have not attempted to show any- 
t-ing more than gross earnings and gross expenditures. They 
have not attempted to segregate their passenger from their 
freight business to show what measure of profit 0: loss there 
may be in these two branches of their business. Neither have 
they attempted to segregate the raw-commodity heavy tratflic 
from. the high-class traffic and show what measure of profit 
there is in these two respective lines of traffic. If it be true. 
as commodity shippers have insisted before the commission, not 
only in this case but in numerous other cases, that low-grade 
commodities are already taxed unduly by the transportation 
lines, then it must follow that there is much of the traffic that is 
not properly taxed. If any increases are to be allowed, there 
should, it seems in all fairness and common sense, be a read- 
justment of the charges so that the increased burden, should 
any be found necessary, would be laid upon that class of 
traffic which apparently is not sustaining its fair share of 
expense of maintaining the transportation lines, but which in 
the very nature of things could best afford to sustain an in- 
creased charge. 

In dealing with all these several questions the commission 
should not be hurried into a conclusion. The matter of increas 
ing transportation rates is similar to that of increasing taxation 
rates by the Government. In fact, freight rates have been lik- 
ened unto taxes by the Government. The effect is the same, 
since they both involve moneys to be paid. When a freight rate. 
like a tax rate, is once raised, it is next to impossible to secure 
its reduction. If, now, the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
to authorize an increase in carrying charges, perhaps no livits 
man to-day will live long enough to see those rates so authorized 
reduced. Certainly, this will be true if the carriers continue to 
absorb in operating expenses, as they say they have, the rapidly 
multiplying and increasing returns which come to their business 
from the development of the country and the expansion of Its 
commerce. . 

As I have just said, I have brought this to the attention of 
the House at this time that not only the Members but the 
country generally might know the character of the campaign 
which has been waged by the carriers in anticipation of this 
application, and also of the publicity and other means for giv. 
ing to the public the railroad side of the controversy. There ' 
no harm to come from a proper presentation of this case, though 
it may be considered bad ethics to try a case before the country 
through the newspapers, pamphlets, and otherwise rather than 
before the commission. It is not fair, however, to the commis 
sion who must determine this question, and determine it _— 
its merits, to have the public mind prejudiced in favor “3 - 
railroads by a distortion of facts, by the half truths, ar st 
other subtle suggestions which do nof go to the merits of es 
controversy. The commission, if it is to perform tle an 


work designed for it by Congress, must at all times have “f 
publie confidence and enjoy the public good will, else !ts dect 
sions will be treated with derision, 
the law set at naught. 
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policy of regulation as a corrective for the great evils of cor- 
porations, particularly the transportation lines. That policy 
has not yet been fully developed, nor has it been brought to 
the full fruition of the hopes and expectations‘ of those who 
planned this scheme. It must needs have time and a fair field 
within which to work out the plans under which regulation 
must succeed, if it can succeed at all. It is not fair, therefore, 
that in any such momentous event as this now pending that the 
public mind should be prepared to denounce the commission, should 
that body not find in accordance with the popular notion. If, for 
exnmple, the country has been made to believe that national suc- 
cess and prosperity depend upon the success of the railroads, 
aud that suecess can only be had by giving them the increased 
revenue which they now demand through increased rates, and 
if the commission should refuse such increase of rates, the 
country would be disposed to blame the commission and the 
entering wedge would have been driven into the popular belief 
in the efficacy of regulation. 

Mr. LEVY. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will, for a question. 

Mr. LEVY. In the last case of an application for an increase 
of rates, when the commission adjourned, on the 15th of De- 
cember, all the evidence was in; they adjourned to give the 
opposition to the 15th of January. Then the commission will 
require a brief that will take six weeks longer, and then they 
will probably take two months for decision. I understand that 
sometimes the commission takes two years. Does not my col- 
league admit that there has been an enormous increase in the 
wages during the last four or five years and no increase in the 

‘rates, and that the roads are carrying the parcel-post matter for 
almost nothing? Does not the gentleman admit that we need 
100,000 miles more railroads in the country? Does he not think 
that carrying a ton 6 miles for a postage stamp is a small rate? 

Mr. SIMS. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am dealing with the sub- 
ject consecutively. The question the gentleman asks would take 
too long to answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 10 minutes 
more. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, for the chairman of the com- 
mittee, I will yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 10 minutes 
more, 

Mr. Chairman, I now give a summary of the results of 28 
principal railroads operating in eastern territory requesting in- 
creased rates, taken from annual reports to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and to stockholders for years ending June 30, 
1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913. 

The following are the 28 railroads referred to above. namely: 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co.; Central Railroad of New 
Jersey; Lehigh Valley Railroad Co.; Erie Railroad Co.; New 
York, Susquehanna & Western Railroad; New York, Ontario & 
Western Railway Co.; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road; Delaware & Hudson Co.; Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway; Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co.; Virginian Rail- 
way Co.; Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co.; Hocking Valley Rail- 
way Co.; Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.; Western Maryland 
Railway Co.; New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co. ; 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Co.; Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad Co.; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co.; Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway; Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.; Pennsylvania Co.; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
« St. Louis Railway; Vandalia Railroad Co.; Northern Central 


Railway Co.; Philadetphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad 


Co.; West Jersey & Seashore Railroad Co.; and Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co. 


Summary of results of the 28 principal railroads. 
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Summary of results of the 8 main railroads of the Pennsylvania system. 


Poe 
Operating Other Allinterest | = t - 
income. income. charges. | holde = 








Seba dkedictibiacdasastden $78, 182,364 | $35,383,394 | $56,864,753 | $56,701,005 
ES a rer 79, 301,558 | 32,395,801 57, 738, 708 54, 458, 651 
Bs  desetidincsn <dsesiael 93,242,112 | 36,020,370 54,487,082 | 74,775,400 
a EE 79,840,879 | 37, 168, 651 49,261,337 | 67,748,193 
Be wdc dgtstee bgcdn 81,451,717 | 37,559,007 48, 192, 699 70, 818, 025 
SES re a Sivclhibadivboueted 83, 238,779 | 39,053,124 47, 683, 794 74, 608, 109 








The five main railroads of the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad system consist of the following, namely: New 
York Central & Hudson River Co.; Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; 
Michigan Central Railway Co.; and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railway Co. 


Summary of results of the 5 main railroads of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad system. 










































































Operating Other | Allinterest | Net for 

income. | ineome. charges. | oun 

elders. 

| 

ees el ie $47,809,012 | $21,454,932 | $40,063,471 | $29, 200, 473 
ne re ee, le rae | 53,758,295 | 18,920,715 40,659,670 | 32,019,340 
Us eidl leita sbvdechdde 63, 347, 081 26, 766, 516 42, 247, 684 47, 865,913 
An. dntin chsecsinssh~ tse 52,988,783 | 29,408,343 | 46,816,806 35, 580, 320 
ia ts sianthhtnncedidtaies 61,069,449 | 29,280,130 | 48,961,005 41, 338, 574 
SRG. ot ondisesna dana eae 67, 690, 471 30,469,542 | 51,362,050 46, 797, 963 


The only increases in stock issues by cash payments in the 
28 railroads during the period from June 30, 1907, to June 30, 
1913, have been the following: Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., 
$20,000,000 issued to retire bonds; Pennsylvania Railroad, $139,- 
270,000 issued to retire bonds; Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 
$34,130,000 issued to retire bonds. 

The Pennsylvania Co. issued a $20,000,000 stock dividend and 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad issued a $5,000,000 stock 
dividend. 

COVERING EARNINGS OF THE SAID 28 RAILROADS IN TRUNK-LINE TERRITORY. 

Attention is called particularly to the fact that the net earn- 
ings for stockholders for the year ending June 30, 1913, was the 
largest in the history of these roads, combining the results. 

It is utterly impossible to tell what reports were used by the 
railroads in compiling the results in the combined statements 
submitted by them November 24 and 25, 1913. This is due to the 
carriers recasting their figures for the purpose of bolstering up 
their case. 

In selecting the 28 carriers, the lines operating in New Eng- 
land, as well as the Long Island Railroad, were not considered, 
as increase in the rates of these lines can be made or denied 
regardless of any other carriers. The eight railroads being op- 
erated under receiverships have been also eliminated. The bal- 
ance of the railroads in this territory are either small lines 
operating in a limited territory or short lines running north and 
south between the Ohio River and the Great Lakes, as increase 
to these lines can be granted or denied without consideration 
of the principal trunk lines. 

The combined results of the eight main roads of the Pennsyl- 
vania system are within $170,000 of the results of 1910. The 
net earnings to the Pennsylvania stockholders for 1912 were 8.78; 
1913, 9.35. This does not consider the equity in any earnings 
which were not taken by this railroad in dividends from the 
underlying roads. The net results of the New York Central 
system’s five main roads were within $1,000,000 of 1910. The 
results of 1913 could have been materially increased on this 
road if they had taken down as large a dividend from the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Brie Railroad as they did in 1910. The balance 


of the railroads had a greater net income in 1913 than they did 
Operating Other All interest =e in 1910, with the exception of the following: Western Maryland, 
income. income. charges. holders. Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, New York, Susquehanna 
eee & Western, and New York, Ontario & Western. 
198... $298, 352, 670 | $73,828, 906 | $167, 163, 848 | $135,018, 118 In connection with the matter of variable operating expenses, 
190. LITTEEEEEISIE) "bar? ea aan | “67}s03}.088 |” 169,859,005 | "145, 658, 224 the following extract is taken from the Inter eae Sens 
1] nnntttseseeaeeene 282,958,282 | 82,661,381 | 168,091,091 | 197,528,572 | Commission’s twenty-seventh annual report, filed December 15 
19io TT oooe tt eenseneneane 255, 780,277 | 86,674,935 | 175,272,575 | 167, 182,637 | Jast - 
1,-2.7.“ 250, 985, 756 | 91,414,063 | 176,614,626) 174, 785, 199 A matter of great importance and growing recognition in nearly all 
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The eight main railroads of the Pennsylvania system consist 
* the following, namely: Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; Pennsyl- 
Vania Co.; Northern Central Railway Co.; West Jersey & Sea- 
shore Railway Co.; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway; Vandalia Railroad Co.; Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
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Washington Railway; and Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 


ees ecccccceseche sense 281, 335, 220 | 100,395,753 | 180,306,555 | 201,424,418 
' 














lines of business is the proper accounting for depreciation, The com- 
mission’s classification of operating expenses for steam roads, issued in 
1907, provided accounts for depreciation of the equipment of such car- 
riers. The amount of such depreciation, measured in money value, was 
left to the determination of the carriers, the rules, however, plainly 
requiring that such determined amount should represent the actual de- 
reciation as nearly as it can be estimated. This latitude has resuited 
n widely different practices, the rates used by different carriers vary- 
ing from nothing up to 7 per cent or more per annum upon equipment 
operated under substantially similar conditions, It seems evident that 



























this variance is in some cases due to the differences in policy rather 
than differences in actual depreciation or in the estimates thereof, 
The effect upon the accounts may be best understood from an illus- 
tration: Assuming that a railway company has equipment valued at 
$25,000,000 and that the correct average rate of depreciation is 4 per 
cent, the resulting charge to operating expenses would be $1,000, 


for the year. ‘The railway company elects to charge only 1 per cent, 
or $250,000. The income for the year is thereby inflated $750,000; 
the asset in equipment is overstated by a like amount, and a fictitious 





surplus is built up. On the other hand, a charge of 7 per cent would 
result in a corresponding overstatement of operating expenses, - 
statement of income, and writing down as assets, creating what fs 
known as a “secret reserve.” That the accounts of many railroads 
are manipulated, with the results above indicated, can not doubted. 
This matter is receiving the attention of the commission, and steps 
will be taken to compel the carriers that are delinquent in this respect 
to establish and use rates of depreciation which will conform to the 
requirements. 

The results shown as net to stockholders is after paying all 
interest charges on borrowed funds of all kinds, but does not 
cover amounts set aside as appropriations to sinking funds, and 
so forth; as payments to reduce bonded indebtedness, it is the 
practice of the Pennsylvania system and the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Railroad Co. to so state their results, which are shown on 
the detail sheets in italic figures. 

Mr. Chairman, the Interstate Commerce Commission has made 
up a list of about 78 questions to the railroads asking the 
5 per cent increase on freight rates. I intended to set them out 
in full in my remarks, in order that the pertinency of these 
inquiries may be seen, in order to arrive at any just determina- 
tion of the proper course to be pursued by the commission in 
arriving at its conclusions, but I find it will take up teo much 
space in the Recorp; and as a substitute I now read a list 
of pertinent inquiries for those railroads seeking the 5 per cent 
increase to answer, in order that we may be more fully informed 
of the real conditions with which these roads are confronted. 


First. Have the railroads in trunk-line territery during the last 10 
years increased their capitalization? so, what amount and for 
what purpose has it been spent? If spent in improving the .property 
devoted to railroad purposes, has it been spent for the purpose of im- 
proving the property as a whole, considering its past freight and pas- 
senger business, or has it been devoted to the building of expensive non- 
revenue-producing terminals? 

A. Have the operation of these passenger terminals been more ex- 
pensive? If so, to what amount? 

B. Have the railroads invested their funds in other nonproducing 
properties (coal lands or other real estate ventures) ? 

C. Have the railroads invested their funds in stocks, bonds, or ad- 
vances to other railroads? Have any of these investments been made 
for the purpose of controlling traffic or policies of these lines? 

D. Have the investments made by the railroads in other carriers re- 
turned them a sum in per cent equal to the payments made by these 
carriers to their stockholders during the same periods? 

E. ae a statement showing what returns, if any, have been 
received, 

F. Have the railroads leased other carriers during the last 10 years 
at fixed rentals that have been burdensome? Have these leases been 
approved by the State commissions and courts after investigation? 

G. Have the railroads invested their funds in manufacturing indus- 
tries? If so, to what extent? 

H. Have there been any railroads that have sold their holdings in 
— properties, so as to return to their treasury their investments in 
cash? 

I. Have there been any carriers that have carried out the intention 
of the commodities clause before or after the Supreme Court decisions 
of May 3, 1909 (213 U. 8., 366), and April 3, 1911 (220 U. S., 257)? 

Second. What proportion of the claimed increases in operating ex- 
penses have been due to the following causes : 

A. Increased train schedules, both in number and speed, between 
New York City, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

B. Is there an economic waste in the present schedule of the Penn- 
sylvania, New York Central, and Baltimore & Ohio in their operation 
between New York, Chicago, and St. Louis? 

C. Does the present passenger schedule on these roads tend to seri- 
ously interfere with their high-class freight traflic? 

D. Have these carriers lost a considerable portion of their high-class 
freight busimess to the differential lines? If so, to what extent? 

ik. Have the operating ratios of the big three—Pennsylvania, New 
York Central, and Baltimore & Ohio—increased to a larger percentage 
than the ratios of the little three—Philadelphia & Reading, Jersey 
Central, Lehigh Valley, and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western? 

I’. Do the operating rates of large roads show economy in operation 
over smaller roads doing a trunk-line business in connection with other 
connecting lines? 

G. Is there a tendency of shippers to favor the differential lines 
on account of their ability to give prompter and better service, both 
in operation and office efficiency ? 

Third. Have increases been made by the trunk lines in the freight 
rates on coal during the last 10 years? What increases in efficiency 
have been secured by the use of larger cars and locomotives in this 
class of freight? 

Fourth. To what extent have the railroads attempted to control the 
local coal dealers by renting to them terminal facilities, and what 
restrictions are embodied in these leases? 

\. Have terminal docks or coal piers been leased to private ship- 

s, and on what terms? 

B. What return is secured by the railroad from express privileges? 

lrifth. Have the railroads control of the package freight on the 
Great Lakes? If so, to what extent? 

A. Is there any attempt to discriminate against private boat lines 
securing competitive business at the railroad piers at the Lake ports? 

Sixth. What rules and regulations have the carriers adopted for the 

Sieee of employing their terminal and local delivery yards to their 
ullest capacity? 

A. Are these facilities used by middlemen and commission brokers 
for the purpose of storing shipments, enabling them to control the 
market prices and supply of necessities? 
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B. To what extent are terminal properties or cars used for 
storage of shipments to or from foreign countries, In bond or 
wise, awaiting steamers for loading? 

¢. t as to the desirability of Increasing the present demurrac, 
charge to $2 and the imposing of additional charges for track storace 
at all points to relieve the present inefficiency in terminal operations) 

Seventh. Have the carriers conformed to the prescribed accountin, 
rules of the commission? Py 

A. What provisions haye been made to cover expenditures from gy;. 

us funds: First, spent on permanent eerrment of pron 
eased ; second, advanced to companies controlled? p 

hth. Report to the commission any case where the carriers haya 
failed to take advantage of increased rates when allowed by the coi. 
mission after investigation. 

Ninth. What effect, if any, has the constant blabbing of ratirogg 
executives as to their inability to borrow money had on the inyestin. 
public; has this discouraged investments in railroad securities? , 


Detailed statement for the 28 raitroads for the years 1908-1913. 
PHILADELPHIA & READING. 
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i - 4| Net for 
Ending June 30— — oe — stockt old- 
ers. 
MiRoisT ib. as sili $14, 898, 521 87,: 
RCT OT aE 15, 168, 255 6: 
Os hte dian aa teehimsiad 17, 331, 405 6 g 
GBS o... . Sen cchindbchnaicentah odd 16, 358, 922 8, 801, 889 | 7 
UDB ood sicc ctticdbcte <tnbbanddiina 15,318,328 | 1,045,733 | 8,220,483 | 8, 138 578 
D.. ~ cnet < dyabinncQumneeiete sail 19, 126, 7 8,276,905 | 12,090,170 
CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY. “= oe 
rh ee eee $9, 054, 813 | $1,196,283 | $5,127,655 | $5,128, 411 
SUE . uicbedesvembes cho ceadbarel 8, 489, 748 , 228,848 | 5,130,640) 4.537.955 
eb 5b tka aebilsj Bids 9,314,932 | 4,626,704 | 4,737,785 | 9,103. 851 
TI. satan ahdhihta chibietiemameal 9,514,282 | 2,267,624 | 5,079,240 | 6, 702) 503 
RT eee, «Cela tet Tabet oe 9,040, 2,200,128 | 5,231, 493 | 6,009, 072 
8 RRA ceed 10,279,097 | 2,259,846 | 5,206,060 | 7.332’ ss; 
LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD, aT 
RG cite iscidsl. ics eee $12, 672, 678 | $1,432, 489 | $6,734, 593 $7,370, 574 
Oe cele ec seianeiniaie anil 11,628,314 | 1,264,902 | 7,049,413 5, 843, 803 
Taegan 13,541,920 | 1,605,862] 7,010,381| 8, 137.401 
WOES. cccnkcenccichiacces deen 13,159,720 | 1,973,108 | 6,632,816 | 8,500,007 
as in: hbk «nrg eel sakonihed 10,582, 434 | 2,116,461 | 5,885,875 | 6,813,020 
SEs cis <Kindenesextetniae ies 12, 208,136 | 2,303,755 | 5,750,063 | 8,761, 828 
ERIE RATENOAD, ee 
RAR ACHE n> $8, 673, 655 $2,250,984 '$12, 565,526 | $1,631,987 
BOOMS 565s eG 14,832, 774 | 3,770,122 | 12,815,951 | 5,786,945 
ND ih ni vindcile cite basaries< a 13,037,075 | 2,750,436 12,854,061 | 2,933, 
i aie 15,592,414 | 3,335,100 | 13,547,762 | 5,37 
Rd aasnins snacetnn tonne 13, 547,914 | 3,893,178 | 14,212, 918 | 
WU. SOs SSE A 16,500,599 | 6,133,812 14,528,736 | 8, 105,675 
_ NEW “¥oRK, ‘SUSQUBHANNA & WESTERN. 
| 
$623, 262 $56,143 | $763,711 | $34,306 
870, 27 72,525 821, 617 120, 187 
907, 870 107, 294 825, 409 189, 755 
1, 104,946 ; 704,176 | 534,536 
858, 519 167, 625 $53, 250 | 172, 895 
1, 010, 480 179, 199 981,583 | 208, 095 





$475, 333 $1, 452,397 | $1,520,589 


428,410} 1,506,871 | 1,343,127 
403,317 | 1,531,620 | 1,312,797 
384,143 | 1,737,690 | 1, 142, 935 
367,308 | 1,657, 645 473, 729 
212, 785 | 1,211, 683 


1, 693, 050 
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DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. . 
SOE... dscsduadbbde desteeuee $13, 143,076 | $1,382, 884 |.£5,536, 01 $8, 96,589 
MORO. wvicvssh cans saneakey anu 14, 285,358 | 1,422,827 | 5,500,645 | 10, 207,07 
BAU < coc cccubbeen test cuneeane 15, 477, 1,048, 960 5,538, 2! t > beet 7) 
ebVETsessbsceteccostecwinetd 12,073,984 | 1,030,552 | 5,482,486) Sin 
eck desseda 10,935,090 | 4,380,591 | 5,680,779 9, G4, * > 

es ok teeta Ol eek peel 14,068,848} 4,876,307 | 6,710,909 | 43, 40%" 





DELAWARE & HUDSON RAILROAD. 
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petailed statement for the 28 railroads for the years 1908—1913—Contd. 
BUFFALO, ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH, 





Net for 
Operating | Other in- | All interest 1. 
income. come. charges. a 


ers 


Ending June 30— 








$2,109,264 | $678,187 | $1,751,259 | $1,036, 192 
2,373,002 | 436,812) 1,767,482] 1/042) 422 
2, 841, 763 552,380 | 1,866,760} 1,527,374 
2, 774, 557 840,518 | 1,908,789 | 1,706,286 
2, 874, 147 779,578 | 1,882,830 | 1,770,895 
3,057,901 | 1,018,717 | 1,949,714 | 2) 126,994 

75 BESSEMER & LAKE ERIB, 
1008. .. ..0s-easeebcenieenenenene $2,086,116 | $60,624 | $1,742,550 | $404,190 
1000 |. ...02desubeneeneOet yeas 2, 428, 496 86,773 | 1,735,930 779,339 
1010... ...00deadaalineenelaaiaae 3, 623, 147 168,341 | 2,118,958 | 1,672, 530 
61]. ... -cosetaeeeeaeeeeaioaed 2,581, 098 107,728 | 2,189, 235 499) 591 
1012. ...0.26«ddeeeeebekeeuane 3, 667, 039 137,289 | 1,867,524 | 1,936,805 
1913. .....s0--sieeieanal 3, 610, 023 170,821 | 3,512,991 | 2) 267,853 





VIRGINIAN RAILWAY CO. 


1911... .--eeeeeeeewerenreenerens $1,367, 417 $14,352 | $2,495,167 | $1,113,398 
1012... ...-0as5<acnealeaiehe 1, 671, 607 92,715 | 2,512) 722 748, 401 
tn caceep -<ovgnnesannane 2,254,127] 349,509] 1,585,291] 1,018, 435 





CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY CO. 





J008.....c-csdbecdenetuneneenene $7,945,935 | $829,822 | $6,010,971 | $2,764, 786 
1000... lescdbbe Seb SeE EAE 9, 435, 199 766,275 | 6,208,947} 3,992,527 
1010. .c.. <0 veheahelaelanaaenanala 11,416,660 | 1,316,897 | 6,443,509 | 6,290,048 
if]... .....ceeceauuaeeleanaa 9,922,227 | 1,102,440 | 7,419,341 | 3,605,326 
1012. .... ..ccocaasensaeelaeiaae 10, 639,969 | 1,808,563 | 8,174,326 | 4,274, 206 
1013... .......dee cede du SCUETES 9,257,855 | 2,225,537 | 8,184,889} 3,298,503 





HOCKING VALLEY RAILWAY Co, 








$1, 550, 912 $970, 886 | $1,157,094 | $1,364,704 
1, 767, 930 980,746} 1,232,687 1,515, 989 
2, 755, 734 $85,961 | 1,201,931 2, 539, 764 
2, 227,249 862,871 | 1,257,393 1, 832, 727 
2,310, 449 694,156 | 1,173, 768 1, 830, 836 
2,355, 900 772,479 | 1,211,975 1, 916, 404 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD, 






Y ee eee $17, 480,368 | $5,136,901 |$12,181,925 | $10, 435, 344 
1000. ....-..02s><cuedaileaee 20,903,172 | 3,935,181 | 11,875,618 | 12,962,735 
$050. .... . «a naw naahenlleeenaeea 24,497,853 | 4,217,898 | 12,468,164 | 16, 247,587 
Wil. .......-ccuecesdalialcclaean 22,634,375 | 4,845,279 | 14,659,663 | 12,819, 991 
1912...........cceceeeeencenecen) 24,434,950 | 4,342 802 | 14 837,301 | 13,940, 452 
WMS. ........-ennananeeeenenn 23,941,277 | 5,212,206 | 15,771,372 | 13,382,111 








$1,870,044 | $636,756 | $2,848,674 $341, 874 
2,048, 967 570,772 | 2,496,576 123, 163 
1, 254, 020 332,122 | 1,265, 411 320, 731 
2, 21,2 568,434 | 2,329,380 760, 336 
2,111, 209 925, 427 | 2,389,366 647, 271 
1,375,873 | 1,084,060 | 2,874,896 414,973 











ee $17, 858, 399 |$13, 666, 199 {$21,686,211 | $9, 838,387 
1000........3<00<isgpeenlaeaeannnane 21,370,636 | 12,309,052 | 21,520,713 | 12,158,975 
1010... .......cnsiangene enn 23,010,921 | 14,885, 531 883 16, 012, 772 
191]. ........ccsccedbaneeennen 21, 540, 405 | 15, 858,005 14,315, 058 
1912, . . :...0450d5 sae 22, 264,513 | 17,082,946 14, 092,049 
1013... . .....<n00i5 cians 25, 056, 112 | 17,509, 310 15, 790, 330 
LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN. 
| 
a $12, 446, 688 | $6,145,691 | $8, 149,065 | $10, 443,314 
WUD... ....ccsccewacdibed ~bal 13,789,590 | 5,039,835 | 8,338,244] 10,491,181 
1910. .........0sccdshelaiaananee 15,513,944 | 9,806,783 | 9,019,835 | 16,300,892 
1911... sods ce cae 11, 950, 530 | 11,045,519 | 10,560,364 | 12, 435, 685 
W12............sseedeaeeaiaaae 16, 298,514 | 9,912,063 | 10,325,657 | 15,884,920 
1913... .... Jo... cee ce 18, 069, 373 | 10,297,086 | 10,991,115 | 17,375,341 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILWAY CO. 
10S. ........ceasceenbnennnnn $6,774,016 | $1,024,028 | $4 
1909 854, 967 5. 
1,068,195 | 5 
1, 302, 068 
1,046, 082 
1, 100, 820 





PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERID RAILROAD, 





E ding 
nding June Operating Net for stockholders. 





—: ears | $5,836,843 | $139,005 | $057,838 |............ $5, 018, 100 

ae, 22°58 6, 066, 445 » 200, 

IO. 9,777, 754 9, 114, 200 

ng 7, 063, 624 7, 101, 683 
BS Sineecena 7,400, 485 7,031, 802 
heheaodecens 9, 573, 585 454, 079 










































Detailed statement for the 28 railroads for the years 1908-1913—Contd. 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS, 








Ending June | Operating Other in- All interest 









































30— income. come. charges. | Net for stockholders. 
pees © bom ity 
OB reise o ions $4, 893, 066 $479,919 | $4,309,104 |............ $1, 063, 881 
nani ene: 5,876, 535 551, 362 Gene T.. ..- 5 acs. ot |} 1,512,613 
SUN. 5350. 65. 7, 124, 263 706, 275 4,795,046 |............ | 3,035,492 
WOES. b5c08 30.25 5, 792, 937 939, 77 5, 708, 320 |............ | 1,024,394 
TT eee 6, 552, 701 739, 079 0G SER oss. cca. | 1,798,543 
) RS ae 5, 867, 890 781, 820 5,770, 594 | ee ca lends 879, 116 
} 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO, 
BRS oo fone ocx, $39,328,986 | $17,523,910 | $24,739,530 | $6,922,344 | $32,113,366 
Mess c2 Es 38, 666, 530 15,777, 104 25,345,673 | 9,143,650} 29,097,961 
WEED. cite cto we 43, 739, 026 17, 498, 744 20, 671,570 617,084 | 40,566,200 
ia atten 36, 842, 624 18, 484, 308 17, 156, 141 $, 487, 768 | 38, 170,791 
WEE <3 dhoncene 37, 654, 389 18, 717, 333 16,513,931 | 2,354,260) 39,857,791 
WB ees esk 39, 361, 018 19, 454, 843 16,342,462 | 1,618,923 | 42,473,399 
| 
PENNSYLVANIA CO. 
I... 6 tctnees $12,062,740 | $13,427,246 | $15,556,807 | $1,769,518 | $9,933,179 
i natinnintetamaie 12, 952, 250 12, 009, 661 15,270,934 | 2,045,760 
Meta sscccss 16, 775, 660 13, 343, 832 17,108,805 | 1,783,509 | 13,010 
Ee ee 13, 889, 809 13, 187,423 15,408,898 | 7 3, Be 
BD nangewnite 13, 668, 904 13,335, 752 16,027,378 | 1 10, 977, 278 
ome fil a 14, 278, 615 13, 688, 874 15, 821, 120 | 12, 146,369 
PITTSBURGH, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS, 
eS eer oe 
Baie $8, 475, 120 71,621 | $5,132,765 | $498,400 | $4, 113,976 
ented 8, 720, 920 773, 671 5, 269, 264 492,150 | 4,225,327 
ee ee 10, 395, 419 797, 250 5, 284, 595 | 546,045} 5,908,074 
MURS... ..ctsahdz 9, 245, 808 759, 223 5,194,344 | 728,900 | 4, 810, 687 
RNR 9, 790, 597 883.074 5,048,205 | 761,141 | 5, 025, 460 
iitseeaseeaaea 7, 833, 776 854, 951 jy Aiea clas | 3,513,360 
VANDALIA RAILROAD CO. 
Beas. feuds 901, $66, 849 $1, 153, 711 a daaae.e.| $814, 672 
Ridcapultkid 846, 243 79, 468 1, 209,329 |............ 716, 382 
Pawdsoceccs’ 37, 2 2, 326 1,241,540 | $140,683 #28, 030 
i asinine ; 141, 208 1,446,968 | 189,974 722, 765 
: 120, 514 1,331,401 | 181,312 | 523, 615 
oduct. eth; 114, 053 OsO0O OUR Pies... 920, 148 





j 
NORTHERN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
























Operating | Other | Allinterest| Net for 


Ending June 30— income. income. | charges. | eee 
| : 
$2, 372, 187 $1, 532,575 | $1,411,030 $2, 493, 732 





2,160,955 | 1,458,975 | 1,329,436 | 2,200, 494 
2,376,874 | 1,542,561 | 1,271,882| 2,647,553 

1,433,124 | 1,529,475 | 1,297,975 1, 664, 624 

1,183,527 | 1,540,443 | 1,222,634 1, £01,336 

1,474,943 | 1,606,041 | 1, 136, 506 1, 944, 478 

PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON. 

8,755 | $1,024,283 | $3,547,520 | $1,005,518 

,393 | 1,123,716 | 3,572,737 1,335,372 


5935 | 1.310.344 | 3.003.504) 2 212 775 





2,373 | 1,410,484] 3,129,265 | 2,143,592 
Me eran Le ee eo | 3,808,497 | 1,321,593 | 2,852,278/ 2,277,s12 
See ath. Soediln EisSendsiesi5% | 3,386,549 | 1,340,437 | 2,954,332) 1,772,654 


' } 


WEST JERSEY & SEA SHORE. 








$1,108,831 | $222,171 | $714,114 
1, 092, 953 | 157, 367 611, 398 

1, 072, 307 | 224, 444 | 623, 5 

1,269,349 | 338,554 1, (20, 08 

975,904 | 277,056 | 80.3 

1,069,518 | 229, 443 731, 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD. 

$9,404,211 | $814,739 | $5, 512, 448 
10, 577, 314 1, 015, 839 6, 490, 740 
12, 889,647 | 1,220, 869 © 878, 565 
WES « hb eet wncdbbeedut~ diva | 11,269,262 | 1,317,981 7, 547, 318 
SOK . ab abhaksbhds ode thbe ue 12, 635, 397 1, 363, 242 9, 474, 424 
Ta edi eet Reman A ential hickihial 13,714,499 | 1, 764, 482 11, 106, 641 








Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Michigan to use some of his time. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HumpnHrey]. He does 
not expect to use but 20 minutes. After that I will yield one 
hour to a member of the committee, and he does not expect to 
use but 20 minutes. I give this notice so that the other side 
may be prepared. 

















y 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. 


Chairman, I have 
been a Member of this House for something over a decade, and 


the other day I witnessed something new. For the first time 
since I have been a Member of the House the leader of either 


party made a political speeeh and refused to be interrupted 
when Members desired to propound questions. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UnNperwoop} made a 


speech replying to some remarks that I had made and that 
some of the other Members had made, but when he was asked 
to permit questions he refused to be interrupted. It was not 
because the distinguished leader of the Democratic side of this 
House was not posted, because no man in this House knows more 
about the tariff question than doeshe. It was not because he did 
not wish to be courteous, because he is a very courteous gentle- 
man. ‘The reason he refused te be interrupted was because of 
wisdom. I had been talking in regard to the closing of the 
steel mills throughout the country, and he knew that I stated 
the facts and that, if permitted, I would ask him questions he 
dare not answer. I do not, however, care to severely criticize the 
gentleman [Mr. UNpERwoop]}. I have no doubt that had he had 
his way about the present tariff law it would have been far 
different from what it is. 

I do not eare what motive is assigned te me by gentlemen on 
that side of the House for remarks that I may make in regard 
to these closed mills; but, so far as they dispute the correct- 
ness of the facts, I propose whenever I have an opportunity to 
show, if I can, that I am correct. I do not believe that I will 
be accused by Members of this House, when speaking upon the 
floor, of making statements recklessly; yet that insinuation is 
practically the only answer that was made to the figures I pro- 
duced the other day. Some complaint was made upon that 
side of the House that I used Republican newspapers. As a 
matter of fact, I used only a trade paper. In order, no doubt, 
to show whether or not my statements were correct, the New 
York Times of yesterday contains a large number of telegrams 
from the owners of mills that I had mentioned that were 
closed in answer to one that they sent out, asking whether or 
not my statements were true. It will hardly be contended that 
the New York Times is a Republican newspaper. If I am cor- 
rectly informed, it supported Mr. Wilson, and it is now sup- 
porting the administration. The headlines over the articles, 
which occupy something like half a page, are: “ Steel. men 
affirm HumMpuerey’s figures.” 

I have looked through the figures, as they give them in detail, 
and if I have them correctly, out of 53 stacks reported closed in 
Pennsylvania they received telegraphic replies from 32, and 
every one of them say that my figures are correct. Out of a 
total of 123 they have received and published 45 replies, and 
every one of them say that my figures are correct. So far they 
have been unable to discover a single mistake which I made. 
I repeat again to my friends on the other side what I said the 
other day, and again challenge them now or hereafter to dispute 
the correctness of the figures I have given. I have not taken them 
from partisan papers, but if I had that is net material. Are 
they true, is the only important fact. Let any gentleman in this 
House show they are wrong if he can. As to why these mills 
closed is a question, of course, about which we differ, but I in- 
tended that the fact that they are closed no man shall dispute. 

This article in the New York Times, I may say, is a fair one. 
I have no criticism to make of it, although they have made one 
or two mistakes in their statements owing, undoubtedly, to the 
lack of technical knowledge of the steel business. I want now 






to read a few quotations from the article: 

Inquiry yesterday at the local offices of steel and iron companies and 
al *s to telegrams sent by the Times te the points named in Con- 
gressman HUMPHREY’s speech in the House on Tuesday, in which he 
said that 23 pig iron stacks, with an annnal capacity of nearly 
3,000,000 ions, had been blown out since March 1, indicated that his 
figul were bstantially correct when made up iast week, but that 
there had been some signs of improvement since then. As an instance, 
tl ingot production of the United States Steel Corporation has in- 


creased 12 per cent since January 1. 
In answer to the statement that there has been some improve- 
ments, I wish to quote from a telegram which I received yester- 


day from Cleveland from the Daily Iron Trade, the paper which 
furnished me the figures I used before, in which the New York 


Times and my Democratic friends have not been able to discover 
error. That dispatch reads as follows: 

CLEVELAND, OnI0, January 15, 19%}. 
Congressman WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 

Washington, D. €.: 

Steel situation continues to grow worse. Connellsville, Pa., district 

workers’ wages are being reduced 10 per cent, and 2,100 coke ovens 
closed down this week for indefinite period. 


ngle 


Dat_y IRON TRADE, 
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I put that statement from a trade paper against their 
ment that things are improving. They say further: 


Some points were made, however, that changed the interpretation »,,, 
on the figures by Mr. Humprteny to a certain extent. One was t)).: ; 
decline did not date from March, when the Democratic admini« io 
came in, but began in June and was not marked until November. 
December. This is shown by the actual record of production, ns... 
piled by The Iron Age. The figures, in gross tons, are as follows - 


State 





It is true 


I have no confradiction to make of that statement. 
that the marked depression commenced about the time the tarir 


t 


law went into effect; but I was going back a year. I went back 4 
year because the figures were furnished to me in that way. 
I have no dispute if this Demoeratic paper insists that this de. 
pression had come on within the last three months, since we 
have had the new tariff law on the statute books. I think the 
figures they give in that particular are correct. Further dowy 
there is this which I wish to quote, and here is the one mis 
take I find in the article, except as to matters of opinion, and | 
have no disposition to quarrel with them about matters of 
opinion : 

The figures cited by Mr. Humpuargy also ignored the fact that since 
March new stacks, estimated to aggregate 60 or 70, had been blown 


in and no allowance was made for these as an offset against the 12: 
said to have been blown out. 


The New York Times is somewhat muddled in that statement. 
In 1918 there were only four new blast furnaces constructed. 
They have a combined capacity of about 550,000 tons of pig 
iron annually. These four are the only ones that went into 
blast last year. There were two of these furnaces for the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. at Monesson, Pa.; one for the Youngstown 
Steel & Tube Co. at Youngstown, Ohio; and one for the Oris- 
kany Iron & Ore Corporation in Reusens, Va. These facts are 
taken from the annual number of the Iron Trade Review for 
January 1, 1914. 

Now, without attempting to explain just what the Times did 
mean by the statement that I failed to include the 60 or 70 blasts 
they mentioned, it seems likely they have confused blast fur- 
naces with open-hearth steel furnaces. There were 62 of the 
latter completed last year. But that is an entirely different 
proposition from the stacks I mentioned. I was speaking of 
blast furnaces that make pig iron, and they probably were talk- 
ing about open-hearth furnaces that make steel. Outside of this 
error, which was undoubtedly intentional, I think the article in 
the Times is substantially and entirely fair. 

Now, I want to read from this article in the Times once more 
The other day, when I was talking, my distinguished friend 
from Georgia {[Mr. Harpwicx] said that the difficulty at this 
time was that we were still suffering from the calamity and 
hard times that had been inherited from the Republican admin- 
istration, Now, the Times quotes from some gentleman, Whose 
name it does not give, to show that the prospects iu tlie siee 
business were better. Here is what he says about it, and | wis! 
my friend from Georgia was here to hear it. He seems to think 
we inherited prosperity, not calamity, from the last Republica 
administration. He says: 


I note that Mr. HUMPHREY goes back to March 1 to choose 
the beginning of the depression. The blowing out of furnaces was iit 
to becin then. It might as well have been November i as Marc note 
the decline of iron and steel activity came suddenly toward tho cos! 0 
October, althongh the groundwork for it, in the shape of steadily dec 
ing orders, was being built in several months preceding. 

OLD ORDERS MELPED. gn 

Throughout the greater part of last year the steel companie aie 
after a manner of speaking, burning the backlog left from the pr viou 
year. I mean that the great accumulation of orders which Se at 
into 1913 from 1912 kept the companies busy up ¢o nearly 90 per cor 
capacity until winter, But new orders fell away steadily all the ee 
The result could not be po geen else than it was. When speciiou 
ceased to come against old orders, a slump of furnace ane i 
occurred. The slump was the worst that I have ever seen i"! I 
ence in the steel business, Furnaces by the score had to be 
because there was not anything for them to do, and thousane 
were let go for the same reason. ho have 

who } 


Now, I commend that to my Democratic friends. oo ae 
been saying that the conditions are inherited from th s ‘ a 
lican administration, It shows that what little Tn ellis 
did have in 1913, in the steel mills, at least, was from onde 
which were taken in 1912. As I pointed out the other = er 
United States Steel Corporation on the ist day of Janur 


a date for 





irried ove 


of men 


1918, had orders for 7,852,883 tons of steel. On January 1, 1914, 
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they had orders for only 4,250,000 tons. Orders given in the 
Republican year have so far largely kept the mills running in 
the Democratic year. I want to read one or two of the dis- 
patches to the Times in regard to the statement I made in 
reference to the closing of these 123 mills, representing 38 per 
cent of the entire steel production of the country. I have here 
a copy of one of the telegrams sent to me this morning from 
the Columbus Iren & Steel Co., of Columbus, Ohio. Here is the 
dispatch that the Times sent to that company: 
New Yor, N. Y., January 18, 191}. 

Tue CoLuMBUS IRON & Steet Co : 


Asserting that 1,000,000 workmen are idle in the country, Repre- 
sentative fluMPHREY in the House Tuesday said your company had 
plown out one stack on March 1, 1913. ill you kindly wire early 
Wednesday evening brief message, press collect, stating these facts: 
First, is HUMPHREY’s assertion true? Second, how many men have 
you laid off since March, 1613? Third, how many have you ae 
Fourth, what is prospect of employing more men during 1914 
New York TiMeEs. 


Now, here is their reply to that dispatch: 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, January 1}, 191}. 
New York Times, New York, N. Y.: 
Replying to your telegram January 18. One stack blown out January, 
914, instead of March 1, 1913. No men laid off since March. None 
reempioyed. Snore for employing more men during present year 
very poor, indeed. 


THe CoLuMBUsS Iron & Sree Co. 
I read now some of the other replies to the same dispatch: 
[Special to the New York Times.] 


PitTsBuRG, January 1}. 

We have four idle blast furnaces. We have laid off about 30 per 
cent of our men since March 1, 1913. As yet we have reemployed none. 
We hope conditions will permit us to employ more men during 1914. 

Jones & LAUGHLIN Sree. Co, 

IT call the attention of the House to that particular dispatch 
because the distinguished leader upon that side of the House 
[Mr. UNDERWooD], when talking the other day, inserted a news- 
paper clipping to the effect that there had been a large number 
of men reemployed in Pittsburgh, and among the companies men- 
tioned that reemployed men was this company, the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. The dispatch that I have just read shows 
that at least to that extent that dispatch was not correct. Then 
I read this one from Cleveland: 


M. A. HANNA & CO. 
[Special to the New York Times.] 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 1}. 


Humphrey’s assertion in regard to the furnaces we represent as 
agents is true, but we have not in this office the detail of the number of 
men laid off or reemployed. ‘There is a decided probability that more 


men will have to be laid off at an early date. 
M. A. Hanna & Co., Agents. 
Then, I read this one from Chicago because my distinguished 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Fowrer] asked me the other day to 
quote or to make some statement in regard to the condition in 


Chicago in the steel] industry : 
IROQUOIS IRON CO. 
[Special to the New York Times.] 


Soutu CHICAGO, January 1}. 
We do not know how many workmen in this country are idle at the 
present time. This company was operating three furnaces on March 1, 
i915, and employing 620 men, At present we are opera two fur- 
haces and employing 421 men. The employment of additional men will 
act id entirely upon an improvement in the consumption of merchant 
TIroquors Iron Co. 
Then, I want to read another one from Chicago. Here it is: 
INLAND STEEL CO, 
{Special to the New York Times.] 
. Bast CHICAGO, January 1}. 
We had one stack out for repairs, but it is in blast again. We laid 
of about 1,000 men, some of whom were on a new kind of work, which 
is completed. Our regular operating departments are running about 
‘) ber cent of capacity. If railroad buying should be resumed, we 
think f mployment could be given through 1914. 
, ° INLAND STEEL Co. 
Now, I will read one from the South: 


CHATTANOOGA IRON & STEEL CORPORATION. 


[Special to the New York Times.] 
CHATTANOOGA, January 1). 








. Our f irnace has been shut down since July 1. We laid off 1,200 men 
mployed at the furnace and the coal and ore mines. We have thus far 
oH ‘unl loyed any, and there are no prospects for starting up during 


inless market conditions improve. In our nion, the present 


depression is due to uncertainty caused by tariff legislation and threat- | 


a Government mon to regulate and control all industrial oper- 
sous, which plan, if pursued, must inevitably result in a gigantic 
fivernmental trust that will eventually thr@ttle all business competi- 
indivige ee corporations, and leave no opportunity or incentive for 


ual endeavor, cE P t 
. BUEK, resident. 
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Now, I will read one nearer home, and then I will put the rest 
of the list in the Recorp. This is from Sparrows Point, Md. I 
read : 
MARYLAND STEEL CO, 
[Special to the New York Times.} 
Sparrows Point, Mp., January 14. 

One blast furnace has been blown out and two furnaces banked since 
December 15, 1913. The blast furnaces and steel works are completely 
shut down for the first time in 17 years. The reason is the want of 
orders for stee] rails. We intend to resume just as soon as we can 
secure orders for sufficient tonnage. About 1,500 men are laid off until 
then. The prospect is indefinite and not encouraging. 

MARYLAND StTrex Co. 

In conclusion, I desire to call the attention of the distin- 
guished Secretary of Commerce and of the distinguished Secre- 
tary of Labor to the fact that they no longer have to look for 
the evidence. These “guilty wretches” have come up and an- 
nounced over their own signatures that they have closed down 
these mills. They have admitted the crime. Now let the execu- 
tions proceed. 

Before I sit down I want to mention but one other matter. 
The other day, when I was talking, my distinguished friend 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx] said that he knew something 
about the lumber business in the South, and intimated and, in 
fact, stated that the conditions in the lumber business there 
were very good. I am very glad the gentleman comes in just 
at this moment. I do not know anything about the conditions 
of the lumber business in the South, and what I read is simply 
a newspaper clipping. It is taken from the Herald of this city, 
of January 15, and the transaction that I am going to read 
about took place at the very time that my distinguished friend 
from Georgia was making his speech. Here is the dispatch: 

[Washington Herald, Jan. 15, 1914.) 
BIG LUMBER COMPANY FAILS—JUDGE HEARS PETITION OF FLORIDA 
CORPOBATION. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA., January 1, 121). 

A petition was filed with Federal Judge Sheppard to-day by the 
Keyser-Muldon Co., of Pensacola, asking to be adjudged bankrupt. Lia- 
bilities totaled $2,700,000, with assets aggregating $1,700,000, 

The general demoralization of the lumber business is given as the 
cause of the failure. 

Again, just upon the general proposition, I read another dis- 
patch from the Washington Herald of this morning: 

SALARIES ARE CUT DOWN-——-WESTINGHOUSE EMPLOYEES FEEL EFFECTS OF 
RETRENCHMENT. 
PrrTsporcH, Pa., January 15, 191}. 

Two thousand employees of the Westinghouse Electric Co. received 
notice to-day that their pay had been reduced 169 per cent. 

This order, due to retrenchment, affects office men, officials, and all 
other than those employed in the shops on a piecework schedule. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield to me for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I yield; certainly. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. I would like to know if the gentle- 
man has seen the report in the paper from Pensacola, Fla., to 
the effect that the closing down of the bank there was due 
te the failure of certain dealers in London to protect drafts 
that had been made upon them by this lumber company? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; I know nothing 
about it. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. I think that was the cause of the 
failure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man from Washington wanted to be advised when he had con- 
sumed 20 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Have I consumed that 
much? ; 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘That much has been consumed. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I made a statement the other day, Mr. 
Chairman, in reference to the lumber interests in Georgis. If 
the gentleman from Washington will examine the Recorp, he 
will find it. But I understood the gentleman from Washing 
ton to say that there was no reason why the tariff should affect 
the lumber industry in the South, because we were a thousand 
miles or more removed from the Canadian border and had a 
freight rate which was a thorough protection against any com- 
petition of that kind. Now, if that be true, and some lumber 
concern has failed in Florida, how does that prove that the 
tariff has anything to do with it? 
| Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I shall be very glad to 

answer the gentleman, although it will take a minute or two 
to do it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I would like the gentleman to answer 
that, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will take great pleasure 
in answering that question. The answer to it is that whenever 
you have a tariff law such as you have now you stop produc- 
tion, as I said yesterday, and people stop buying. You take it 
to-day in the United States as compared with a year ago, and 
building has decreased over 30 per cent. If you will go back 
to your star Democratic year of 1896 and compare the figures 
of that year with 1912, take the statistics furnished by the Goy- 
ernment, and you will discover that not only did the people at 
that time not buy half as much lumber, but they did not buy 
half as many clothes. Per capita they did not consume half as 
much bread. Per capita they did not consume one-half as much 
meat. Per ci upita they did not consume one-half as much of any 
of the necessaries of life. That is the reason why, when you 
have a Democratic free-trade tariff law upon the statute books 
you have panic and depression. People are out of work. You 
stop consumption. Men lose their wages. They are idle, and 
they do not buy either at home or abroad, That is the answer to 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman let me ask him one 
more question, and then I will stop—or will it bother the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; I am not going to 
follow the rule of the distinguished leader the other day, and 
refuse to answer questions. I do not think I am in as pre- 
carious a condition as he was. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I always yield to the gentleman. Does 
the gentleman still complain that the steel industry is languish- 
ing, or has he concluded his weepings along that line? I did 
not hear the first part of the gentleman’s remarks. That is the 
reason I ask. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will have to ask the gen- 
tleman to read the Recorp, because I have occupied more time 
now than I should, most of it upon that proposition. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. I will ask this question, then: 
Does not the gentleman know that the railroads of this country 
consume probably 60 per cent of the steel men’s output, and that 
their condition, which is in no way caused and could not pos- 
sibly be caused by a Democratic tariff or any other sort of a 
tariff, or by Democratic legislation—that their condition grows 
out of their overcapitalization and their inability to earn the 
returns on largely watered stocks and bonds, and is the real 
reason why the steel people have not got the orders they had 
in other years? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The answer to that is just 
the same as it has always been under a Democratic administra- 
tion, that the railroads can not build. The people have no con- 
fidence. Business all over the country is depressed.. The rail- 
roads have no tonnage. They can not borrow the money with 
which to build or improve. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the gentleman blame the tariff law 
for that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will answer the gentle- 
man’s question, and then I do not want to be interrupted any 
more, because I am trespassing upon the courtesy of others, 
and I do not want to do that. 

I answer yes. As I pointed out to the gentleman the other 
day, within the last three months the condition of railroad 
business has changed so that instead of having a shortage of 
something like 1,200 cars, they now have idie cars to the num- 
her of 190,000. 


Mr. HARDWICK rose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am not going to yield 
any more. I hope the gentleman will not insist. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. I will not interrupt the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The railroads are unable 


to borrow the money now to extend their roads, and as a result 
of that, of course, they are not giving any orders for steel, and 
so the steel mills are closed. Solely for the benefit of the gen- 
tleman [Mr. Harpwick] I will say once more, I quoted from 
the New York Times, which has taken occasion to send tele- 
grams presumably to each of the 123 mills that I said were 
closed, and they have published some 45 replies which say that 
every statement I made was correct. So the truth is to-day 
that there are 38 per cent of all the steel mills in this country 
closed—that is, representing 38 per cent of the and 
there are about 1,000,000 men out of employment. I do not 
care what explanation you give for it. That does not concern 
me. I am simply giving the facts to the House and to the 
country; because I believe that it is the patriotic duty of any 
man who believes, as I believe, that these conditions have been 
brought about by the legislation that the Democratic Party 
has written upon the statute books, and by what they propose 
to do; to tell the facts to the country and to tell them exactly 
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as they are. So far, no man has yet found that I have made , 
mistake. I believe it is my duty to see if public sentiment ¢q), 
be aroused by telling the truth until the Democratic Party wi); 
stop in its crusade of ignorance and mistake before the busi- 
ness of the country is entirely destroyed. [Applause on {ho 
Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my r 
marks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, [xs 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
of my time. 


C- 


I yield back the remainder 


APPENDIX. 
Idle plants and men in the steel industry. 
(The accompanying table shows the number of men laid off by various steel plants of 


the country, as well as the number of stacks blown out, as reported by plants other 
than those of the Steel Co so, in answer to telegrams sent by the New York 
Times to companies named by Representative HUMPHREY in the National House 
on Tuesday as having curtailed their pr production.} 
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Number 
oe er Prospect of 
:. ail i a aid 01 of men employing 
Name of company. Stacks out. ence saeme mare thie 
Mar. 1, | ployed. year. 
1913. | - 
oe - . 7 =~, ———— 
PENNSYLVANIA. | 
Empire Steel & Iron Co., | 4 (1 resumed).. 234 0} Doubtful. 
Catasauqua. 
Cambria Steel Co., Johms- | 2.............. 0 0} Not good 
town. 
ym Sh a A ae 2,000 Hopeful. 
Steelton. | | a 
Jones & Laughlin, Pitts- | 4.............. 130 0 Do. 
burgh. 
Sharpsville Furnace Co...) : ni otp teidgnien 2 80 0 | Uncertain. 
Central Iron & Steel Co...| 1.............. 200 0 | Not bright 
Thomas Iron’Co.:........ | 3a resumed ) 154 0} Probably 100. 
Shenango Furnace Co....}..............-- 7 0 | Hopeful. 
TN Furnace | 1 (October) 150 0} Doubtful. 
0. 
Emporium Tron Co....... 2 (GR... 150 0 | If warranted 
Eastern Stee! Co.......... Riek iad g aki 135 0 | Doubtful. 
Lackawanna Steel Co..... SMe an cade 4, 202 342 | Do. 
Joseph E. Thropp, Sax- | 1 (July)....... 300 0 | Hopeful of partis 
ton. | | resumption. 
ILLINOIS. | 
Iroquois Iron Co., Chicago.) 1.............. 199 0} Doubtful. 
Inland Steel Co........... | (1 resumed)... 1,000 0} Depends on rail 
road buying. 
KENTUCKY. 
Nogton Tron Works, Ash- | 1 (Noy. 15).... 160 0| Note 
land. 
| 
NEW YORK. 
Tonawanda Iron & Steel | 501............ 150 0} Not bright. 
Co. | 
OHIO. | 
Belfont Iron Works Co., | 1 (Dee. 20)... 110 0| Not good. 
Ironton. oe 
Brier Hill Steel Co., | 1(March)..... 125 0} Expect all back 
Youngstown. Apr. 1. 
Columbus Iron & Steel | 1 (Jan. 1, 1914).! 0 0! Very poor. 
Co., Columbus. 
TENNESSEE. 
Chattanoega Iron & Coal | 1 (July 1)....- 1,200 | Doubtful 
Corporation. | ; 
Bon Air Coal & Iron Co...| 1.............. 160 0! Hopeful. 
COLORADO. | | 
J. F. Wilburn, ee Scns edie 2,000 500 | Good. 
MARYLAND. } 
Maryland Steel Co., Spar- | 3 (Dec. 15).. 1, 500 | Not encouraging. 
rows Point. 8 
1 Percent. 


WHAT THE MILL OPERATORS SAY. ur 


The Times sent inquiries to the steel companies mentioned ly 
HUMPHREY in his s speech, asking them these questions : 

1. Is HumMPpHReyY’s assertion true? 

2. How many men have you laid off since March 1 

3. How many have you reemployed ? : 

4. What is prospect of employing more men during 1914: 

The replies received by the Times are given below : 


LACKAWANNA STEEL CO. 


A. 8. Clarke, president of the Lackawanna Stcel Co., 
his "sttice in this city, saig: 

“Representative HumPurex’s assertion that this comps 
out five stacks since March 1, 1913, is true as far as rere ~ 
furnaces at Buffalo, and his statement that we have blo 
stack at Cornwall and one stack at Lebanon is also true. 





1913? 


writing frow 


any had blown 
ards our blast 
n out ont 









1914. 


“As of March 1, 1913, our records show that there were 9.190 men 
on the pay roll, and as of December 27, 1913, there were 888 men on 
our pay roll. For the week ote January 10, 1914, the records show 
o) men on the pay roll, the difference being due to temporary re- 
employment on account of a small accumulation of orders which had 
o be filled. 
be I am unable to give any estimate of the additional number of men 
which may be employed during 1914. In my judgment, it depends very 
largely on the prosperity of the railroads. If the railroads are not 
nrosperous, the number of men may be further reduced instead of being 





“Ty cased stone were received by telegraph : 
PENNSYLVANIA STEEL CO. 
[Special to the New York Times.) 
STEELTON, Pa., January 1. 


HuMPHREY’s assertion is true. Four out of seven stacks were blown 
out since Mareh 1, 1913. Net number of men discharged since March, 
2000; others on reduced time. We are keeping many men busy on 
remodeling portion of = that- would otherwise be laid off. The 
number of men has declined steadily. We ex t to put on more men 


as quickly as we receive new orders, of which we will get our share. 
Present acute stagnation can not continue long. A demonstration of 
Democratic prosperity “would reassure the business community for many 
years to come, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co, 


CAMBRIA STEEL Co, 
[Special to the New York Times.] 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa., January 1}. 
We now have two idle stacks out of eight furnaces that were in blast 
in March. The present total force is practically the same as in March. 
The earnings of the men are 10 per cent less, on account of reduced 
time and tonnage. The force has been practically constant since March. 
Present indications are that a less number of men will be employed 
during this year, but we hope for improvement in business. The Cam- 
bria has operated more fully recently than orders warranted, in order 
to keep our men employed. This has been accomplished by making 
improvements and repairs and by stocking metal billets and other 

pre aucts. 
CAMBRIA STEEL Co, 


SHENANGO FURNAGE Co. 
[Special to the New York Times.] 
PITTSBURGH, January 1). 

1. Yes. 2, Seventy-five at blast furnaces; 450 at mines. 3. None. 
4, Hopeful that during the year we will have a full force reemployed, 
if the demand for ore and pig iron resumes. 

Tue SHENANGO FuRNACE Co, 
CENTRAL IRON & STEEL CO. 
[Special to the New York Times.] 
HARRISBURG, Pa., January 1). 

HUMPHREY’S assertion is correct. We blew out one stack December 31, 
1913, and have laid off approximately 200 men since March 1, 1913. 
We have reemployed none. The immediate prospects of employing more 
men during the current year are not very bright. This feature may 
change should the iron and steel trade pick up. Our reason for blowing 
out the furnace was due to the remarkably low prices obtainable in the 
demoralized pig-iron situation. 

RECEIVERS CENTRAL IRON & STEEL Co. 
SHARPSVILLE FURNACE CO. 
[Special to the New York Times.) 
SHARPSVILLE, Pa., January 1}. 
Our furnace was blown out March 3; laid off about 80 men; have 


reemployed none. The prospects of employing more men in 1914 
depend on the condition of pig-iron market. 


SHARPSVILLE FuRNACE Co, 


THOMAS IRON CO. 
[Special to the New York Times.] 


EASTON, Pa., January 1}. 


We have blown out one Hokendauqua, one Hellertown, and one Al- 
burtis furnace since March 1, 1913, and have blown in one Alburtis 


furnace since Mareh 1, 1918. We have laid off 154 men since then | 


and have not reemployed any of them. We will reemploy 100 men as 
soon as market conditions warrant. Prospects look more favorable. 


Tue THomas Tron Co. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY FURNACE CO. 
[Special to the New York Times.] 

: Dusors, Pa., January 1}. 
a The Punxsutawney furnace was blown out early in October, 1913. 

e have laid off 150 men at that point and reemployed none. This 
plant will remain idle until business conditions are materially better. 

PUNXSUTAWNEY FURNACE Co. 
EMPORIUM IRON CO. 

; EMPoRIUM, Pa., January 1}. 
19o NPHRET's statement is correct that we blew out one stack July 
on 1913, laying off about 150 men. None of them have been re- 
re We will resume cur operations as soon as the market war- 


Emporium Iron Co, 
EASTERN STEEL CO, 
[Special to the New York Times.] 
Porrstown, Pa., January 1). 


Since March 1 one furnace has been blown out, repaired, and not 


1a, im On account of insufficient business we have laid off about 


pects none reemployed. We are unwilling to prophesy as to pros- 


Eastern STEEt Co. 
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EMPIRE STEEL & IRON CO. 
[Special to the New York Times. ] 
CATASAQUA, Pa., January 1. 
On March 1, 1913, we were operating five furnace stacks. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1914, we were operating one stack. To-day we have two stacks 
in blast. On March 1, 1913, 1,150 men were employed. On January 
14, 1914, 916 men were employed, neither the amount of business in 
sight nor the prices obtainable are such as to justify any increase in 
the present number of men employed. The present wage schedule, in 
effect since January, 1913, is the highest in the history of the industry 
in this section. 
Empire Steet & Iron Co, 
JOSEPH E. THROPP. 
[Special to the New York Times. ] 
EVERETT, Pa., January 1}. 
Blew out Saxton furnace in July and laid off about 300 men at the 
furnace, mines, and coke ovens. No prospect fo arly resumption at 
Saxton, but hope to continue the Eariston furnace in Diast. 
JoseruH B. THRopp. 






TONAWANDA IRON & STEEL CO. 
[Special to the New York Times.] 
NorTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., January 1). 


According to iron trade statistics compiled as of January, 1914, 
HUMPHREY’sS statement of idle men in the country is conservative. 
Since March, 1913, we have shut down one-half of our plant and laid 
off a corresponding number of men, none of whom has been reemployed. 
The prospect of employing more men in 1914 is not regarded by us as 
bright. 

TONAWANDA Inon & STertu Co. 


BON AIR COAL AND IRON CO. 
[Special to the New York Times.] 
NASHVILLE, Jandary 1). 


HuMPpurey’s assertion is true. We have laid off 160 men. No men 
have been reemployed. The present prospect for iron business is look- 
ing better. The present condition, however, would not warrant employ- 
ing more men. 

Recetvers, Bon Arr Coat & IRon Co, 


BRIER HILL STEEL Co. 
{Special tc the New York Times.] 
YouncstTown, Ono, January 1). 


One furnace has been closed since last March, and the number of 
men employed redhiced about 25 per cent. We have not reduced wages, 
and expect to have 100 per cent of men arr by April 1. 

BRIER HILL STEEL Co. 


BELMONT IRON WORKS CO. 
[Special to the New York Times.] 
Ironton, January 14. 


Yes ; we blew out one furnace December 20 and laid off 110 men. We 
have reemployed none. The prospects are not promising for future 
employment. J 

BELMONT Iron Works Co, 


COLUMBUS IRON & STEEL CO. 
[Special to the New York Times.] 
COLUMBUS, January 1}. 


One stack was blown out on January 1, 1914. No men have been 
laid off since March and none reemployed. The prospects for employ- 
ing more men during the present year are very poor, indeed. 

CoLtumsBus Iron & STEEL Co. 


NORTON IRON WORKS. 
ASHLAND, Ky., January 1}. 


We closed our blast furnace down November 15, 1913, throwing about 
160 men out of employment. We have not reemployed them. The 
prospects are not good at this time of employing more men. 

Norton Iron WorKS. 


COLORADO FUEL & IRON CO. 
{Special to the New York Times.] 
Purs.o, Coro., January 14. 

On account of the strike of Colorado miners and some reduction in 
the demand for steel our operating blast furnaces were reduced from 
three to one, and about one-half of our employees, or 2,000 men, were 
temporarily laid off. Conditions have improved. We have about 2,500 
men working, are blowing in another blast furnace, and there is a fair 
prospect of still further increase in the working forc . i 

oJ. Bs ILE N. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harp- 
Wick] wish five minutes? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia. ts 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 
nized for five minutes. ' 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. How much time has the gentle- 
man from Washington consumed? ; 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers). Twenty-nine minutes. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I now yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick}. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to 
pursue very much further this very interesting discussion be- 
tween the gentleman from Washington [Mr, HumMpurey] and my- 
self, and yet I will use five minutes, because I want to call atten- 
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tion to the remarkable position that the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has gotten himself into. He starts out with the argument 
that the country is being ruined, if not already ruined, by the 
operation of the Democratic tariff law, and he finds himself in 
this position: He says that the lumber industry and the steel 
industry are the two great industries that have sufferea& and 
fallen down on account of the Democratic tariff law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon, but I did not say that they were the only two. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They were the two that the gentleman 
specified and about which he undertook to go into particulars. 


The gentleman generalizes, I think, incorrectly about other 
things. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not want to be} 
limited. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I do not want the gentleman to be lim- 
ited; I want him to have a field as broad as his pessimism re- 
quires. He takes the southern lumber industry and speaks 
of a Pensacola concern that failed. The other day the gentle- 
man said that even if the lumber business in the South was 
in a prosperous condition, the removal of the duty could not 
have injured it, because they had several thousand miles freight 
rate protection from foreign competition. And yet, when he 
finds in a local newspaper an account that some Florida concern, 
on account of the failure of some of its foreign correspondents 
to pay their drafts, has failed. he immediately cites that as a 
proof that the Democratic tariff has hurt the country. 

The gentleman takes next the steel industry, admitting the 
fact that fully 60 per cent of its product is used by the rail- 
roads of the country, and admitting the fact that the railroads 
can not possibly be injured by the lowering of the tariff duties, 
yet he says that the steel industry is very much damaged by 
this Democratic tariff law and by the general tariff conditions, 
Saying that 24 per cent of them are shut down, whereas he 
knows, and the country knows, that whatever trouble the steel 
industry is in grows out of the railroad situation, and that that 
situation could not be affected either by a Republican or a 
Democratic tariff law. 

The truth is that the railroads of the country have issued 
aud overissued bonds and stocks until they find themselves un- 
able to pay dividends, unless they are allowed to charge higher 
rates for freight and passenger service. For that reason they 
cub not continue to make further improvements or pay the divi- 
dends on all this water. 

I want to tell my friend that this is no new condition, and 
that it does not result from a Democratic administration. It 
has been going on during the last two Republican administra- 
tious. It is no more occasioned by the tariff, it is no more 
the result of any tariff changes than this discussion is the re- 
sult of conditions at the North Pole. The gentleman knows it, 
I think, or it seems to me that he ought to know it, for he has 
an acute intelligence. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman from 
Georgia says that I admit that the tariff has nothing to do 
with the condition of the railroads. I do not admit that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right; well, the gentleman does not 
deny that the steel industry sells about two-thirds of its product 
to the railroads of the country? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘Then there is one thing that the gentle- 
man from Washington does not know. The gentleman can not 
dispute the fact that the position of the railroads is not 
attributable to a raising or lowering of duties? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not admit that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does not the condition of the rail- 
roads depend upon the prosperity of the country? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, I thought the gentleman wanted to 
ask me a real question. The gentleman knows as well as I do, 
I think, that the trouble that the railroads are having with 
their stocks, bonds, and rates is not on account of the tariff 
question. If the gentleman does not know it, I do not wish to 
waste words upon him. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I showed the other day from statistics 
that the trouble with railroads was because their traffic is fall- 
ing off every day. 

Mr. HARDWICK. On the contrary, the statistics which the 
gentleman offered did not prove it at all. He filed statistics 
showing the number of idle railroad cars. Does not the gentle- 
man know, or has his observation been so limited that he has 
not noticed it, that every year after the crop season, after the 
crops are moved, the railroads have many idle railroad cars? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There are 171,000 more idle cars this 
December than there were last December. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. But we had a great deal larger crop this 
year than last year. 

Mr, STEVENS of Minnesota. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 

Mr. MOON. 
additional. 

Mr. HARDWICK. For a gentleman who looks so wise and 
talks so confidently this gentleman’s information is more limited 
than any man I have ever heard speak on this floor. When the 
crops are laid by every year there are a number of railroad 
cars that are empty. We can not have enough to carry the 
crops during the busy crop-moving time and not have some 
ears idle. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Very few the preceding December as 
compared with last December? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I trust the gentleman will obey the rules 
of the House and not interrupt me without my consent. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I treat the gentleman as he treats me. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman ought to obey, or try to 
obey, the rules of the House. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. MOON. I yield the gentleman two minutes additional. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I would ask the gentleman 
what would become of his argument if the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in valuing the railroads should 
show that there is not an excess of capitalization over issuance 
of securities now and the actual valuation of the railroads now 
as it is being taken is about equal to the issuance of securities? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The report does not show that. It has 
not even been made as yet. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I am asking the gentleman, of 
course the report will not be issued for some time? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think it will show anything like 
that. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, I think it will. I think the 
report will show that, because nearly every State report that 
has been made has shown that there is an excess of valuation 
over the issuance of securities, and I think that the railroads 
were glad to see this valuation, because it would show that 
the excess valuation of this country exceeds the issuance of 
securities, and that the gentleman’s statement is incorrect. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Now, let us see whether it is or not. As 
I understand the gentleman from Minnesota, he now is willing 
to state in his place as a Member of the House that he does 
not believe the railroads of this country are overcapitalized: 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I think the value of the prop- 
erty, as far as anyone can get at it approximately, is about 
equivalent to the capitalization of securities upon it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman’s views and my own are 
so far apart I do not see any need of pursuing that matter 
any further. To my own knowledge, and as far as [ have beet 
able to observe things in my own part of the country, that 
statement is not accurate. Now, if it be true that they count the 
enhanced value of terminals, and that they figure on a great 
many things on paper, which probably they could not get money 
out of, they may be able to make somewhat better showing 3s 
to value that the real facts will, in my opinion, justify—— 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. One more question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me finish the sentence. I do not 
think anyone in this country believes, unless it is the gentle: 
man from Minnesota—and I say it with all respect—that the 
railroads of this country are not overcapitalized. « 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. The gentleman, I think, will 
take the valuation of the commission for which he himself 
yoted on a bill which his own party supported. I will take it. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I want to Say . 
the chairman of the committee that while I am going to he 
to a member of the committee [Mr. Griest], he does not a 
to occupy more than 20 minutes. f now yield 1 hour to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania {[Mr. Griest]. bs 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Chairman, having recently introducet > 
measure urging Congress to complete its business with dispa - ; 
and adjourn not later than May 30 next, I shall now ee 
to be consistent by addressing my remarks exclusively tine 
Post. Office bill and by consuming but a portion of the 
allotted me. 


In a moment. 
The time of the gentleman from Georg!, 


May I have one minute more? 
I yield the gentleman from Georgia one minute 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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The Post Office Committee having disagreed with the Post 
Office Department’s recommendation for the discontinuance of 
the town and village mail delivery service, I wish to present 
sone reasons which seem to me to be conclusive in justification 
of the committee’s action. 

Not less than 15,000,000 people are directly concerned ulti- 
mately in the success and permanence of town and village mail 
delivery, and general surprise and disappointment were evi- 
denced at the failure of the department to estimate for an 
appropriation to continue the service after June 30, 1914. That 
the service has been unusually successful and popular, and is 
now almost indispensable, in the 114 towns scattered throughout 
the Union in which the service has been experimentally in- 
stalled, is abundantly attested and verified by nearly all of 
more than 100 Members of this House in whose districts the 
experiment is im operation, and likewise by a multitude of 
business men and others in the communities affected. Inquiry 
in these districts discloses not one discordant note as to the 
popularity and necessity for this service but a unanimous 
desire for its continuance, as is fully shown by a digest of the 
letters received either from Members of this House or by 
their courtesy, and inserted in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, as proof positive of the success and desirability of the 
town and village mail delivery service. 

Two years ago the initial appropriation for experimental 
village delivery was $100,000, and last year $150,000 was au- 
thorized. The paragraph in the bill now under consideration 
provides : 

For experimental village delivery service in towns and villages hay- 
ing post offices of the second or third class that are not by law now 
entitled to Free Delivery Service, $200,000. 

These townspeople deserve to be treated squarely, and I am 
sure that the Members of this House will sustain the committee 
in its effort to give adequate mail delivery service to the 
developing t6wns throughout this great country. 

Not since the inauguration of the Rural Delivery Service 
nearly a score of years ago has the Government authorized a 
postal service which carries comfort and convenience to the 
very doors of as many people as can be benefited by the 
establishment of mail-carrier service in the towns. 

The strong point of discrimination against the townfolk is 
the fact that Congress has deprived them of service which it 
has given the cities and rural districts. The time has arrived 
to complete the link, and by the permanent establishment of an 
economical town delivery service the injustice will be eliminated. 

Years ago the City Delivery Service proved its value to the 
millions of people residing in the big cities having gross postal 
revenues in excess of $10,000. In recent years the Rural Deliv- 
ery Service development has been accompanied ‘y great ad- 
yancements in the rural life of this country. 

The City Delivery System serves fully 46,000,000 people at an 
annual expense of $36,000,000, and the Rural Delivery, with its 
42.00) routes, supplies 20,000,000 people at an annual expense 
of $45,000,000. But there are more than 15,000,000 of our 
people in the towns who also help to support the Postal Service. 
These people live in communities having presidential post 
offices, and there are fully 4,000 such towns with from 1,000 
to S000 population, each office producing postal revenues in 
excess of $2,500 yearly. Such people are entitled to mail deliv- 
ery if for no other reason than that their offices transact suffi- 
cleat business to pay for the carrier service and still return a 
“ubstantial margin of profit to the general postal fund. 

rhe town people are also entitled to the service, because the 
Government provides city carriers on routes serving from 800 
to 3,000 patrons, according to the density of population, while 
ola rural route they serve from 300 to 1,500 patrons per route. 

In the City Delivery Service the average cost per carrier is about 
$1.130, and in the Rural Service it averages about $1,000. The 
‘Vverage cost per carrier in the experimental town delivery serv- 
lee is $625, and the First Assistant Postmaster General re- 
ports that with the extension of the service the cost per office 
Will amount to about $1,000 per annum. This, he says, would 
warrant a “conservative estimate that the operation of a satis- 
factory mail deliyery at all second and third class offices will 
‘ost the Government ultimately $10,000,000 a year.” Even if 
these figures be correct, this limit of expense would not be 
reiched in years, and even then would be economical service for 
the supply of more than 15,000,000 people as compared with 
other jnail-delivery branehes-of the Government: service. 

his town or village mail-delivery service fas been experi- 
Mentally installed. at 114 post offices In 40 States, with 126 
“triers. ‘These'towns range in-pepulation from 1,000 to 7,000 
ful live gross receipts of from $2,500 to $9,000. An examina- 
tiou of the figures- and comparison of the receipts and expendi- 
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tures at these offices merit the conclusion that this demand for 


mail-carrier service is fully justified. I submit for incorpora- 


tion in these remarks a list of these experimental mail-delivery 
post offices for the information of Members of the House in 
order that they can see the size, importance, and postal business 
of the class of towns which should be made eligible to receive 


a permanent mail-carrier service. 


Class of towns which should be made eligible to receive a permanent 
mail carrier service. 
we “ ee 
Gross 








State. Post office. postal — In congressional district of— 
receipts. _ 
Alabama... ..... Florala. ...... $5,711 2,439 | Hon. S. H. Dent, jr. 
DOE caine ce Piedmont. .... | 3,624 2,226 | Hon. F. L. Blackmon. 
es Russellville . . .| 4,301 2,400 | Hon. John L. Burnett 
Arizona ........ Tempe........ | 6, 608 1,800 | Hon. Carl Hayden. 
Arkansas ....... Benton ....... | 5,110 2,400 | Hon. Samuel M. Taylor. 
Do Reierdons Horrioen. = ape | - 7,702 2,000 | Hon. John C. Fleyd. 
DBnwe nccnes Clarksville . . .. 5, 054 | 1, 700 si aa 
ee Morrillton... | 6, 293 | 2 ooot Hon. H. M. Jacoway. 
Se en. oa Van Buren.... 9,356 4,500 | Hon. Otis Wingo. 
California....._- | Willits..... | 6,695 | 2,000 | Hon. William Kent. 
Colorado........ | Littleton. .....| 7,017 1,600 | Hon. George J. Kindel. 
Connecticut ....) Guilford ...... 6, 150 | 1,475 | Hon. Thomas L. Reilly. 
gf Monticello. .... 5,032 2,000 | Hon. Emmett Wilson. 
Georgia.........' Calhoun....... 5,617 | 1,850 | Hon. Gordon Lee. 
TE nnsbeste% Forsyth. ...... 8, 320 2,500 | Hon. Charles L. Bartlett 
Bsc aaeseee Decatur....... 6, 807 | 3,000 | Hon. William 8. Howard. 
BND 4 tine cnesic | Sylvania ...... 5, 234 1,500 ion. Charles G. Edwards. 
: i > x10 | fHon. B. L. French 
— Leet et see a ve se ges j wi \Hon. A. T. Smith 
ve ‘arterville.... 5,2 3, 100 . a ina 
et acne | Pinckneyville . 6,010 | < soy Hon. Robert P. Hill. 
epee: | Dundee....... 8, 517 3,000 | Hon. Ira C. Copley 
eT | Georgetown. .. 3,909 | 3,000 | Hon. Frank T. O’ Hair 
eee Homer........ 3, 219 | 1,130 | Hon. Charles M. Borchers. 
i send Le Roy.....-. 5, 507 1,702 | Hon. Louis FitzHenry 
Do.........| New Athens. . 2, 799 | 1,200 | Hon. William N. Baltz. 
Indiana.........| Hope.......... 4,433 | 1,400 | Hon. Lincoln Dixon. 
BE diene sca | Belmond...... 5,051 1,350 | Hon. Maurice Connolly. 
RRSP : + pe Rapids. . 4, 522 1,200 | Hon. Frank P. Woods. 
Re oe esi it | Lemox......... 4, 628 1,274 ital 
Se | Seymour...... 5, 206 2; 290 i Hon. H. M. Towner. 
ET RY | Guthrie Center 7,063 1,600 | Hon. William R. Green. 
DOR Sisis:. | West Liberty. 6, 154 1,666 | Hon. I. S. Pepper (deaa). 
Kansas... ...... | St. Johns ..... 6, 494 1,800 | Hon. George A. Neeley 
| a ee | Minneapolis. -. 7,979 1,925 | Hon. Guy T. Helvering. 
BOS 6saus.s | Wamego...... 5, 675 1,900 | Hon. Dudley Doolittle 
Kentucky. .....| Carlisle........ 5, 656 | 1,433 | Hon. William J. Fields 
ORS bis Sui Russellville . . . 8, 160 | 3,300 | Hon. Robert Y. Thomas, jr. 
Louisiana... ... Mansfield . . .. 8, 163 | 2,600 | Hon. John T. Watkins 
PDs ouk wid Kennebunk. . . 7,093 | 2,300 | Hon. Asher C. Hinds. 
Maryland.......; Prineess Anne. 7, 173 | 1,009 | Hon. J. H. Covington. 
Massachusetts ..| Baldwinsville. 4, 669 | 2,000 | Hon. C. DeWitt Paige. 
Do........-; Yarmouth 2, 463 | 800 ) 
Port. } |}Hon. T. C. Thacher. 
ee | Indian Or- 8, 104 | 6, 000 { 
chard. | 
Michigan. ..... | Durand. ....../ 7,310 2,315 | Hon. J. W. Fordney 
Pind ds dese | Fremont... .../ &, 660 2,000 | Hon. James C. McLaughlin. 
ar .| Morenci....... 5,110 | 1,700 | Hon. S. W. Beakes. 
Rh ak eon Reed City... .. 8, 516 | 1,630 | Hon. Francis O. Lindquist. 
ee | Plainwell..... 516} 1,600! Hon. E. L. Hamilton. 
Minnesota......| Ada........... | 1,432 | Hon. Halvor Steenerson. 
RS | Zumbrota. . . 1,200 | Hon. C. R. Davis. 
Mississippi. -.. Boonville. ....} . 1,378 | Hon. E. S. Chandler, jr 
Min couse | Itta Bena... .. | 4, 221 1,800 | Hon. B. G. Humphreys. 
Missouri... ..... Edina......... 5,117 | 1,562 | Hon. James T. Lloyd. 
end deat Jackson....... 6, 036 | 2,300 | Hon. J. J. Russell. 
Ta ciindiuens Lebanon ...... 8, 403 2,500 | Hon. T. L. Rubey. 
PG kadcs on Plattsburg . -... 5, 870 1,960 | Hon. J. W. Alexander. 
TMM ¢acccen | Pierce City... 5,356 2,000 | Hon. P. D. Decker. 
eS os od | Salisbury... .. 7,673 | 1,834 | Hon. W. W. Rucker 
a <4 dacues Savannah..... 6, 256 | 1,860 | Hon. Charles F. Booher. 
Nebraska. ...... Peeetn .... 000 4, 276 1,500 | Hon. D. V. Stephens. 
id 8 dcccers Wymore...... 6, 181 2,613 | Hon. Charles H. Sloan. 
New Hampshire; Woodsville... . 8,379 2,000 | Hon. R. B. Stevens. 
New Jersey..... Leonia........ 3,617 | 2,200 | Hon. A.C. Hart. 
New York...... | Dundee....... | 5, 778 | 1,227 | Hon. 8. E. Payne. 
Rs Sewtiadas | Mayville. ..... 5, 136 | 1,200 | Hon. Charles M. Hamilton. 
tk: tilenensy | Norwood...... 5, 436 | 2,000 | Hon. Edwin A. Merritt, jr. 
Sere ee | Painted Post..' 5,542 1,400 | Hon. E. 8. Underhill 
North Carolina .| Newton. ...... } 6, 337 3,000 | Hon. E. Y. Webb. 
North Dakota. .| Enderlin...... | 5, 540 | 1,540 | Hon. Henry T. Helgesen 
Mes <dca¥ne< | Eaton........ | 8, 913 3,187 | Hon. Warren Gard. 
Do. ........| Jeffersonville. .| 2, 7265 628 | Hon. James D. Post. 
DOi<2 seit Loudonville. . .! 6, 505 | 1,800 | Hon. William G. Sharp. 
Do devin te | Paulding...... 9,082 2,500 | Hon. T. T. Ansberry 
EE bsido scale | Swanton...... ' 5, 434 1,200 | Hon. I. R. Sherwood 
Oklahoma......| Dewey........ 6,841 | 2,400 | Hon. James S. Davenport. 
WP hiwactnes | Edmond... ...| 6,835 |  2,090/ Hon. Dick T. Morgan. 
Be nassadea | Sulphur... .... | $,053 3,225 | Hon. Charles D. Carter. 
Bl a sna) on ' Wynnewood. .| 5, 080 2,002 | Hon. Scott Ferris. 
Pennsylvania...' Ephrata... . .. | 7,608 3,300 | Hon. W. W. Griest. 
Oss <ésacs | Freeland...... i 7,599 7,300 |\py,,, wr 
alta | White Haven.|  7,072| 1,500 |j Hon. John J. Casey. 
erate. | Palmerton....| 6.464|  5,200| Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer. 
MG see) | Peckville...... | 4141| 4,000] Hon. John R. Farr. 
Sp siat ens u i Spring City. . .| 6, 924 | 3,000 | Hon. Thomas 8. Bu-ler. 
a se chine Tunkhannock. | 8, 022 | 2,100 | Hon. W. D. B. Ainey. 
ee | Wrightsville. .| 3.785 | 2,025 | Hon. A. R. Brodbeck. 
Rhode Island...| Pascoag....... | 4,334 2, 500 
South Carolina .| Blackville. .... | 4, 154 2,400 | Hon. J. F. Byrnes. 
ns 9904p | Belton........ | 4,490; 1,650) Hon. Wyatt Aiken. 
WES 6bo08 3 | Branchville... 2, 713 | 2,500 | Hon. A. F. Lever. 
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Class of towns which should be made eligible to receive a permanent 
mail carrier service—Continued. 








| | Gross | Papule- ! ae 
State | Post-office. postal | ra | In congressional district of— 
receipts. | AT | 
8,004/ 2,200) et 
$8, 2,2 eid 
6.061 | 2’ 009 |pHon. D. E. Finley. 
3, 077 2,000 | Hon. J. T. Johnson. 
5, 424 1,142 | Hon. E. W. Martin. 
5. 597 | 1,202 | Hon. Charles H. Burke. 
6,937) 2,478 hae om gone 
6 293 | 2’ 003 |fHon- Sam R. Sells. 
&, 680 | OK Hon. Cordell Hull. 
3, 061 1,200 | Hon. F. J. Garrett. 
5,875 | 3,392 | Hon. R. W. Austin. 
7, 796 | 2, 3f Hon. J. A. Moon. 
5, 415 2,000 | Hon. T. W. Sims. 
5, 558 | 00 }) =) ws 
7” ORO | — pH n. J. P. Buchanan. 
4,821 | 1,500 | Hon. Sam Rayburn. 
6,078 | 1,700 | Hon. Frank Plumley. 
5,378 | 1,15 Hon. James Hay. 
7,481 3.000 ‘ omiiidin 
‘ 6, 016 2’ a0 \iton. William A. Jones. 
( m | 8, 105 3,000 | Hon. C. B. Slemp. 
vv ington... | 7, 223 2,400 | Hon. William E. Humphrey. 
V Virginia..| Princeton. | 8, 945 | 5, 00 Hon. J. A. Hughes. 
Wisconsin Dodgeville....| 6, 775 | 2, Fien. John M. Nelson. 
Pails nas Durand... ...-| 7, 038 1, & Hon. James A. Frear. 
DO iakabwts Evansville. ...} &, 58! 2, 25) Hon. Henry A. Cooper. 
IO. os eking .| Kewaunee... ..} 8, 112 2, 00 Hon. Thomas F. Konop. 
Oc chs wcee New Lisbon...} 3, 949 1,07 Hon. John J. Esch. 
Some months ago the patrons of the post offices at Marietta 
and Manheim, Pa., petitioned the Post Office Department for 
the establishment of mail-carrier service, and I recently invited 





attention to these petitions, urging that the service be in- 
augurated. In response I received the following letter: 
Post OFrrice DEPARTMENT, 
First ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washki gt n, Decembe 27, 1913, 
Hon. W. W. G 
House of Representatives. 
My Deak Mr. Geiest: In reply to your letter of December 23. 1913, 
relative to the establishment of experimental mail-delivery service at 
Marietta and Manheim, Pa., I beg to say it is understood that in the 


bill making appropriations for the Postal Service for the ensuing fiscal 


probably be the plan of the department to administer this service in 
the towns where it hds already been inaugurated, as well as in other 


towns for which its necessity may be shown by the department, by a 
combination of the rural delivery with the experimental delivery, thus 

ducing the number of village delivery carriers and hence the expense 
of operating the service. 


The department will be able to inaugurate this service in a few more 


year, which is now before the Post Office Committee of the House of 
Representatives, provision is being made for the continuation of ex- 
perimental village delivery service by a special appropriation. It will 
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towns during this fiscal year, and if the rural carriers can be used as 
contemplated the number of towns which will receive the benefit of | 
the experimental delivery service will naturally be considerably in- 
creased 
Yours, very truly, Dante. C. RopEr, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 
Since receiving the above letter Postmaster General Burleson 
has issued the following order, dated December 31, 1913: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, December 31, 1913. 
Order No. 7745 
n 717, Pe ! Laws and Regulations, 1913, is amended to read 
\ll persons, except those who reside within the city-delivery limits 
‘ y whe City Delivery Service is in operation, may be served 
| carriers, provided they will erect approved boxes on the es- 
t shed line of the route in the manner required by the Gepartment.” 
A. 8. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General 
I difficult to realize that the department expects to force 


its idea upon the people, as the letter and the order seem to 

In well-regulated boroughs and incorporated towns 
the authorities will hardly allow the erection of numerous posts 
and boxes gutters within the borough limits, even 
for the delivery of mail. The conditions in the towns justify 
an adequate tem of carrier service, and the department 
should accept the expressed will of the Congress and arrange 
ve the townfolk merited relief in a complete and systematic 
manner, 


indicate, 
alone the 
Hione cin 
sys 


to gi 


The First Assistant Postmaster General has furnished no 
specific reasons why the towns of 1,000 to 10,000 people should 
be deprived of carrier service. He says the primary object of 
“delivery service is to prevent congestion which would attend 
the effort to make a general delivery of mail at the post office.” 
it might also be stated that mail-carrier service provides an 
expeditious exchange of mail and promotes the improvement of 
business and social life. The department, however, expresses 


the opinion that the rural letter carriers should be required to 
perform 


on an eight-hour basis instead of a mileage 
scale, and says the carriers could then deliver mail in the towns 
las on the rural routes. But no definite plan was offered, 
and as the suggestion is evidently not feasible except in towns 


sery ice 


as we 


it 
su 
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of only a few hundred population, the committee was strongly 
in favor of renewing and enlarging the appropriation so as io 
continue carrier service after July 1 in towns where the system 
has been installed. 

The department says: 

Patrons have shown an appreciation of this facility where it has 
been extended. * * * But there has been a tendency to demang 
service of the same character as that rendered at city delivery oficos, 

Surely the patrons of the Postal Service are not to be cop. 
demned for desiring to secure the best obtainable mail facilities, 
especially when they have been paying for what they did not 
get. The nonmail-delivery post offices of the second and thirg 
classes are profit producers, but for years the profits have beep 
expended elsewhere. 

Reports which I have received concerning this experimenta| 
service show that it has proven highly successful, and has pe. 
come indispensable, and would be even more so were it not 
for the failure of the department to provide mail boxes for the 
collection of the mail, despite the fact that the people were 
in many places compelled to incur considerable expense in num- 
bering houses, erecting boxes at their doors, and otherwise com- 


| plying with the requirements, 


In towns of several thousand inhabitants it can not be ex. 
pected that the rural] letter carriers can deliver town mail iy 
addition to their rural routes. After a carrier traverses a route 
of 18 or 26 miles, either in summer or winter, his team requires 
attention as soon as possible after the collected maii is deposited 
in the post office. With the development of the Parcel Post 
Service the rural carriers have increased burdens of their own, 
and the new parcel-post system is an additional reason wi 
the towns should have separate carrier facilities. 

Surely the people on the rural routes are not willing to wait 
for their mail until the town mail is all delivered, and the people 
in an active business town could not wait for their mail until 
the rural carrier returns from his route in the afternoon. 
Neither proposition would satisfy the people concerned, and 


ly 


an 


| intermediate system between the City Delivery and Rural De- 


livery Services, such as the present town-mail delivery, is abso- 
lutely essential for practical business administration. 

On February 24, 1910, and April 16, 1912, I offered remarks 
in behalf of town mail-carrier service, and gave facis and 
figures to show the warrant for its establishment, and as an evi- 
dence of the public demand attention is invited to the scores of 
petitions which haye been filed in Congress during the past three 
years praying for the legislation. In addition, Members of this 
House have made special effort to ascertain the views of their 
constituents concerning the experimental service, and I have 
received numerous letters which unanimously testify, as.) 
viously stated, to the success and benefit of the town delivery 
service. The reports tell how local business and postal reve- 
nues have been stimulated, and prove that the service has be- 
come a part of the permanent necessities of the various cow- 
munities where it has been established. As incontestable evi- 
dence of the popular and enthusiastic demand for the perma- 
nent establisLment of this mail delivery and collection service, 
I now offer excerpts from letters submitted by many of my col- 
leagues; and I believe that a reading ef them in the Recoxp will 
satisfy the membership of this body that the Post Office Commit- 
tee has acted wisely and well in its indorsement and retention 
of the town and village mail-delivery service. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIEST. Certainly. te 

Mr. GOULDEN. Does the gentleman not think that he wil! 
destroy one of the great social functions of the country town 
by having the town furnished with a carrier? The post vliice 
is the place in which the fair maidens and gallant young med 
assemble, noon and evening, to receive their mail, and | have 
no doubt that that results in very many happy marriages. | 
am very much afraid that my friend is going to destroy ove of 
the most important social functions of the small towns. 

Mr. GRIEST. Hardly; though possibly the gentleman can 
speak with authority on that subject. 2a 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIEST. Certainly. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman wi!! |! so 
I desire to state that I received a very courteous lette! eg 


him asking with reference to the experience and sentient © 
the people in a town in my district served with town de ivery. 
Unfortunately, and through no discourtesy, I was unapic to ol 
swer that letter. I now want to say, in connection with t 7 
other letters that the gentleman has put in, that I know = 
numerous statements to me from citizens of that town tha' 

service is most gratifying and gives perfect satisfaction. 


Mr. GRIEST. I thank the gentleman for his qonrteny, ue 


information. That is precisely what is reported by ot) 
bers of this body, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state that I re- 
ceived a letter from my colleague asking me whether the ex- 
perimental free delivery established in my district at Jackson, 
Mo., was satisfactory. I did not answer the letter, for the rea- 
sou that I desired accurate information from some patrons of 
that office before doing so. I wrote to three of the prominent 
citizens of that place and ascertained what the feelings of the 
patrons there were with reference to that service. I received 
two replies, I believe on yesterday. A reply from the third I 
have not yet received. That is the reason I did not reply to 
the gentleman’s letter. The two letters that I did receive 
stated that the service was very satisfactory and that the peo- 
ple would regret very much to have to give it up. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that the gentle- 
man has received information of that character. 

Hon. Joun L. BURNETT, representing Russellville, Ala., trans- 
mits a letter from Mr. J. A. Wilson, and says: 


From this letter you will see that the people there are very much 
delighted with the service. 


Commenting on the service at Russellville, Mr. Wilson writes: 


I think it is one of the most successful experiments that the Post 
Office Department has ever attempted; all the patrons are very much 
pleased with the service, getting two deliveries per day, except Sun- 
days. Our carrier can not make the rounds on foot, ause of the 
yolume of mail matter, and frequently has to use a buggy. He handles 
more matter than either of the rural free delivery carriers. 


Hon. Cart HAYDEN, representing Tempe, Ariz., presents a 
letter from Mr. J. O. Mullen, who writes: 


In replying te your letter of the 30th ultimo, I am pleased to say 
that the experiment of village delivery in this town has been an entire 
success in so far as it has been carried out. There never has been any 
objection from the patrons except that collection boxes have not been 
placed, and that has not been exactly an objection to the service but 
rather a request for more service, Notwithstanding the absence of 
collection boxes, if the service were withdrawn now after they have 
been accustomed to its convenience there would be a great clamor go 
up from the people of this town. They would not stand for it at 
all if there was any way to help it. All mail, including parcel post, is 
now being delivered to a oe ee of 1,400 for an allowance of $900 
per annum. ‘That only leaves about 500 who are not being served, 
and many of these would take the service if they were asked, but our 
carrier has all he can do at the present time, He is delivering an 
average of 795 pleees daily, weighing an average of 155 pounds. The 
houses have been numbered and street signs put up, which is a great 
convenience for everyone who has any business whatsoever in the town. 


Hon. H. M. Jacoway, representing Clarksville, Ark., writes: 


I am in receipt of your letter asking for information relative to the 
seutiment of the people of Clarksville, Ark., toward the experimental 
village mail delivery which has been established at that place, and in 
reply will say the same meets with universal approval. I have never 
heard a word of complaint about the system, and I am sure that the 
people would not willingly give it up. The above system is regarded 
by all as an absolute success and a great convenience. I would hate to 
see the system abolished. 


Hon. Otis T. WINGO, representing Van Buren, Ark., says: 


i am just in receipt of your letter of the 29th inquiring as to the 
experimental city oe service at Van Buren, Ark., in my district, 
and in reply beg to say that this service has been highly satisfactory. 


Hon. Ronert P, Hirn, representing Pinckneyville, Ill, writes: 

Replying to your letter of recent date asking for information on the 
experimental test of mail delivery in Pinckneyville, Ill., I beg to advise 
that it is so highly satisfactory that the citizens of Pinckneyville feel 
that it is an absolute necessity from now on. It would be regarded 
as a great calamity if the same should be taken off. Postal receipts 
have increased, and business been greatly helped. 

Congressman Hits has furnished letters from two constitu- 
eats. One of the gentlemen, Mr. J. L. Gallimore, says: 

Relative to the experimental test of free mail delivery in this city, 
Will say that in my judgment from what I have seen and heard it has 
been a success and our people are more than satisfied, and we often 
hear the remark, “ How could we get along without it?” It is surely 
i time saver for the busy man, and has done for this city an amount 
of good. As one of your sincere constituents, I urge upon you to use 
your influence to maintain the same. Our people, regardless of political 
affiliations, are for free mail deliveries in Carterville, 


Mr. J. A. Lander states: 


_ | am, indeed, very glad to hear from you and especially on the sub- 
ject of experimental free deliveries in small towns. I intended writing 
. you soon about this matter, as I saw in the daily papers that 
ostmaster Burleson did not favor it. I wanted you to know that I 
‘onsider it a fine thing for the postal service of our town, and it is 
very popular and nearly everyone is using it. Our two carriers are 
carrying about 1,500 rue per day. As to the —— of the office, 
they are more since the earriers began March 1, 1913, than the same 
period, 1912. Besides, we have a loss of box rent, owing to the de- 
iy ery. ot over $100 per quarter year and still our business holds out 
pr (‘han in 1912, Every business firm here, with only two or three 
rxceptions, is using the service. I think it is but fair that small 
‘owns should have delivery service as well as large towns and rural 
communities, Mr, Hit, I trust you will use your utmost endeavor to 
‘ave thls service continued, and also extended to other towns in the 









country and also in your district, I know it will be appreciated by | 


your const ituents, 


Hon. CTIARLES M, Borcrter, representing Homer, Ill., submits 
‘letter from Mr. James P. McPherren, who says: 

‘ i our letter of inquiry at hand, and in reply will say that the experi- 
\fton on .t¥ delivery was begun in Homer, Ill., on October 16, 1912. 
ents 1 eft inquiry I find that the most or, majority of its constitu- 
erent). wt it & necessity and would feel that they would have been 
cointc. w fonged if it were discontinued. In regard to the postal re- 
ot yy) eo had & gain of $340 for the quarter October 1 to December 
“% 90, Over the quarter from October 1 to December 31, 1912. 
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Hon. WILLIAM N. Battz, representing New Athens, Ill, 
writes : 


Replying to your letter of the 29th ultimo, wishing to know the atti- 
tude of my constituents toward the experimental service now in opera- 
tion at New Athens, I1I., in my district, I beg to advise that from letters 
and personal conversation from these people they are highly pleased 
with the service. I can only say to you that as far as this office is 
concerned your experimental service has proven eminently satisfactory 
and has become indispensable. 


Hon. FRANK P. Woops, representing Coon Rapids, Lowa, 
reports: 


I have received the following report from a friend in whom I have 
considerable confidence in regard to the service which was established 
by the Post Office Department at Coon Rapids, Iowa: 

“Started here April 15, 1913; is working fine; the people like it 
and would hate to give it up now. It started with delivery for the 
resident part of our town first, and about August 1 was extended to the 
business part of town. One man does the work; makes two deliveries 
per day, and can make it promptly except two days per week; this is 
on paper days, Fridays and Thursdays, the days the local papers come 
out. These two days the carrier should have help. Our people here 
would want you to support its continuance.” 


Hon. Guy T. HELveRING, representing Minneapolis, Kans., 
writes: 

In answer to your communication of December 29, will say that a 
few months ago there was established at Minneapolis, Kans.. in my 
district, an experimental village mail-delivery service. I* understand 
that it is very satisfactory to the people of that town. 

Hon. DupLeyY DOooLiTTLe, representing Wamego, Kans., says: 

I have made personal inquiry regarding the same, and the service 


performed has been extremely satisfactory to the patrons and the postal 
employees at that place. 


Congressman Doo.ittite forwards a letter from Mr. Z. QR. 
Detwiler, who writes: 


There is no question about village delivery being successful in 
Wamego. Ninety-cight per cent of our mail is delivered. The people 
are building sidewalks right along, and the city putting in the cross- 
walks, putting up street signs, all houses numbered. As to the finan- 
cial end of it, it has increased the business end of it more than the 
rural routes have. Should the department withdraw the services we 
think it would be very unjust. 


Hon. WiILtiaM J. Frevps, representing Carlisle, Ky., consulted 
constituents in regard to the experimental service and sub- 


mitted letters “which are very encouraging.” 
The letter from Mr. A. B. Tilton says: 


I want to say that the experimental mail-delivery service here has 
proven highly satisfactory and has materially increased the efficiency 
of our post-office service. The people here are pleased with it. and it 


seems now to be indispensable. Our postal receipts have been increase: 


l 


and business generally helped. I will mail you a letter from the officials 


and some of the leading citizens of Carlisle, giving their estimate o 


the value of the services to us. At the proper time we desire to get 


a hearing for the continuance of the service here, and I am sure every 


patron of this office will join in asking for our city delivery services t 
be. continued, 

Accompanying the letter was a petition, as follows: 
Hon. W. J. Fietps, M. C.., 


) 


Dear Str: Relative to the experimental mail-delivery service now in 


operation in Carlisle, we, the undersigned officials and citizens of Car 


lisle, wish to say that we regard the service a great success here ; in fact, 


we have found it to be so beneficial as to now be, as we believe, indis 


pensable. The patrons of the Carlisle post office, in Carlisle, are greatly 
nleased with the service and would regard it almost a calamity to 


| Washington, D. C. 


ose it. We find, also, that it has greatly increased the efficiency in th: 
service of the local post office, as well as the postal receipts, as the 


’ 


records we are sure will show. The business of the town has been 


materially helped. 


The service here is highly satisfactory, and we respectfully ask that 
you do everything possible to the end that the delivery service here is 


maintained. > 
We beg to remain yours, very truly, J. H. Freez, 


Mayor of City. 


The petition was also signed by the six councilmen and other 


city officials. 
Hon. Joun T. WATKINS, representing Mansfield, La., writes: 


In reply to your favor of the 29th instant, I will state that the 
experimental village delivery of mail at Mansfield, La., has proved emi 


nently satisfactory: so much so that when it came to reappointing a 


postmaster there 90 per cent of the Democratic patrons of the office 
titioned for the reappointment of the postmaster. who is a Repub 
ican, largely because they appreciated his services in procuring this 


village delivery of mail. The citizens of Mansfield would feel that i 


; 


was a great deprivation if they should now have this service withdrawn 


from them, 
Hon. THomas C. THACHER, representing Yarmouth, Mass. 
writes : 
| I would say that the experimental delivery of mail in Yarmouthport 
| Mass., has given general satisfaction to the patrons of this office. 
Hon. Josep W. ForpNey, representing Durand, Mich., pre 
sents a letter from Mr. A. B. Freeman and a press item fron 
the Durand Express (Mr. H. L. Izor, editor). 
Mr. Forpney comments as follows: 


to see the system extended as rapidly as possible. 
Mr. Freeman writes: 


people would regret very much having it discontinued. 


’ 


1 


This system has given very great satisfaction at Durand, and I wish 


I am pleased to say that free delivery worked out extremely satis- 
factory here and has become very popular with patrons. I have had 
my compliments for the department, and believe that another year will 
see it far more popular than it is to-day; but even now I know our 
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Editor Izor writes: 


Durand has had mail delivery a year. The first word should be that 
it has proven a “howling success.” Durand patrons of the post 
pecans Ry more than pleased with the service the new system makes 
Ppossibie, 

This assertion is made after a canvass of popular opinion, and it 
is safe to say that fully 90 per cent are enthusiastic in their praise 
of the city mail delivery. hose who are not enthusiastic can be 
accounted for in the fact that they live within close range of the 


post office and it is no trouble for them to call for their mail. The 
service has had a full test now, especially as the Christmas season 
has just closed. It was understood that when the free delivery in 


town started that it was of an experimental nature. That it has proven 
so successful and is of so mueh value and accommodation to the patrons 
in general must be a source of satisfaction to the Post Office Department 
in 


general, 


Hon. CHarces R. Davrs, representing Zumbrota, Minn., kindly 
submitted a letter from Mr. S. B. Scott, who says: 


You ask me regarding the success of the Free Delivery Serviee insti- 
stuted at this office during the experimental period. It has been suc- 
cessful far beyond the expectations ef us who are interested in its 
success. Our people are more pleased with the service at this time 
than when it was institu! :d; in fact, if it should be withdrawn I think 
we would have to turn in a riot call. The carrier is making two de 
liveries a day in both the business and residential district, and prac 
tically every resident of our village has taken the delivery; our busi- 
ness houses and residences are all numbered; street signs are erected 
at all intersections, at a considerable expense to our taxpayers, but they 
have never complained, as they consider the convenience more than 
repays them for the outlay. I find that the increase of business in this 
office this year is $453.71 over the year 1912, which is a very substan- 
tial imcrease at an office of this size. We are handling considerable 
more first-class mail than ever before, and the increase is due largely 
from the resident district. It is surprising the amount of mail we re- 
ceive addressed with the street and number, making it evident that our 
people take pride in being somewhat citified, and the Gevernment is 
nsible for these improvements in the towns and villages of this 


resp 
. i 


size, as it wouid never be done only they must eonform to the reqnire- 
ments in order to get the service. I find that since this service has 
heen agitated that the people in the smaller towns and villages feel 


that they have been discriminated against by having rural] deliveries in 
the country and free deliveries in the cities, and they have to go fo 
the post office to get their mail and pay box rent besides. There is an- 
ot] surprising thing—about the box rents not having decreased at 
this office any great extent since this service was inaugurated. 
Nearly all the business houses keep their lock boxes, and we distribute 
mail to them arriving after regular deliveries, which is the cause of the 
small decrease. I firmly believe that this service will be every bit as 
popular as the rural service, and it is the last step in free delivery at 
the office or home of every patron of the post office in the United States. 
Now, why are the towns and villages not entitled to free deliveries? 
Hon. Ezexret S. CANpteR, representing Corinth, Miss., writes: 
The experimental mail service at Boonville has been very satisfactory. 
and the discontinuance of it, I think, would be detrimental. I am glad 
that the service in Ephrata was successful. [| think the discontinuance 
of this mail service where it has been established would be a mistake, 
and I would be glad to see it extended. 
Fon. THomas L. Rupey, representing Lebanon, Mo., says: 
While this experiment has been going on in my own town, I have 
away from there so much of the time that I do not know whether 
en satisfactory or not, but I feel quite certain that it has been, 
I hope that we can continue it and make it permanent, and that 
service may be extended to other towns and villages. 


to 


as be 





like 
Hion. CHaries F. Boower, representing Savannah, Mo., writes: 
We have had this service now something like one year, and the people 


are greatly pleased with it and would not consent to have it discon- 
tinued. The postmaster tells me that it has inereased the receipts. of 
his office, and that one carrier is not enough to distribute the mail: 
that two carriers could be kept busy. He has asked the department 
for an additional carrier. 

The people of the city regard it in the same light as the people 
of the country do rural deliveries, and I sincerely trust that your 
committee will see proper to extend this mail facility to other towns 
and cities or, at least, make an appropriation large enough to fully 
carry out its intent and purposes in towns where it is already in 
existence. 


Hon. RAYMOND B. STEVENS, representing Woodsville, N. H., 
I interesting letters from constituents. 

Mr. James F. Leonard says: 

This delivery is very satisfactory to the people of this place, the only 
criticism being that the delivery should extend to some places within 


presents 


the village limits to which it does not now extend. I presu .e this 
ean not be done on account of the distance from the office and the 
limited number of carriers. I have talked with several of our rep- 


resentative business men, and they are all more than pleased with 
mail delivery, and I think that no more unpopular measure could be 
advocated than the abolishment or even curtailing of the mail delivery 
service. 


Mr. F. P. Deenth reports: 
Replying to your communication of the 31st 


C / t experimental mail de- 
livery was established at this office April 15 last; 


we have two deliveries 





daily and two carriers, It has worked pe ‘tly satisfactory, is very 
popular with the patrons, and a very strong remonstrance would be 
made if the service was to be discontinued. I trust that you will use 


your influence in the end that the service may be made permanent. 
}. ARCHIBALD C. Hart, representing Leonia, N. J., says: 


informed that there are several experimental services in my 
disWiet, and these afford splendid satisfaction, and I would consider 
the discontir of these services most unfortunate. 


Ilion. Epwin 8S. UNDERHILL, representing Painted Post, N. Y., 


juance 


forwards a letter from Mr. John L. Chatfield, whe says: 
I beg to say that the experimental village delivery has been in effect 


in Painted Post, N. Y., since July 1, 1913, and that it is very highly 
regarded by over 400 families served thereby. 
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The village mail carrier makes two trips. daily and serves two hours 
in the evening in the post office as assistant postmaster, makin a 
total service daily of about eight hours, for which he receives $50 ‘per 
month. The institution of this service has had practically the same 
effect, proportionately, that the Bree Delivery Serviee had when jn 
stalled in cities, doing away with the rental of post-office boxes by 
those served thereby. Instead mail boxes have been Placed on their 
houses by the patrons of the village experimental delivery service, while 
the village board has had the houses numbered systematically in appre- 
ciation of the new service. Like the Rural Free Delivery Service. the 
experimental village service probably would not be considered | self. 
supporting except as regards the golden opinions of those served. 


population of this village is made - to a certain extent, of those dee 
are accustomed to advantages of city life, and the Installation of the 


local experimental village delivery service apparently has pleased the 
great majority of the citizens. Ofa population ef about 1,600, more than 
1,400 are enjoying the advantages of this delivery of their mail. Many 
former residents of Corning having homes here, to say nothing of tho. 
having their business in Corning, are having their mail deliverca he... 

At the time thevillage experimental! delivery service was put into effec: 
here the capacity of this office, so far as box equi t is concerned wae 
taxed to the limit, every lock box being rented; so this new service 
relieved that congestion. y 

The receipts of this post office in the last month were t 
the history of the office. 


Hon, Epwin Y. Ween, representing Newton, N. €., transmits » 
letter from Mr. FP. M. Williams, who says: 


The experiment in mail deliveries in Newton has been an entire sue- 
cess. There is but one carrier, and he serves about half the town 
The people on the route like it so well that they say they never want 
to give it up, and the people not included are continuously inquiring at 
the post office ff another carrier will not be soon put on, so that they 
can have the same convenience enjoyed by the other half. : 


Hon. WARREN GARD, representing Eaton, Ohio, writes: 


I beg to advise you that, at my solicitation, the Post Office Depart. 
ment established experimental service at Eaton, Ohio, and that the 
service is indeed highly appreciated by the citizens there, so much « 
indeed, that they are striving with ail their power to have their mu. 
nicipality advanced in post-office receipts so that the fullest adyantave 
of complete city delivery may be had. . 


Hon. J. D. Post, representing Jeffersonville, Ohio, says: 


Some eight months ago I procured the Post Office Department to 
establish the experimental test of mail-delivery service at Jeffersonville, 
in this countv. From what I have learned this service has proven 
highly satisfactory to everyone who are patrons of the office within the 
limits of the village. The business men of the village appreciate it very 
— and some, after having tried it, say that it is indispensable to 

em. 


Hon. Trwotuy T. Ansperry, representing Paulding, Ohio, ex- 
presses the hope that a liberal appropriation will be provided 
for the seryice, and he says: 

As you are a member of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, I desire to call your special attention to page 15 of the annual 
report of the First Assistant Postmaster General to the Postmaster 
General, with reference to the ———— for experimental tests of 
mail-delivery service in towns and villages not now eligible to receive 
eity deliveries. 

Paulding, Ohio, a second-class post office in my district, was des- 
ignated as one of a number of places throughout the country for the 
experiment and has enjoyed the benefits of this service since December 
1, 1912, and upon investigation I find that the patrons of this office are 
more than pleased with the service and enter their vigorous protests 
against the discontinuance of the same in the most emphatic manner 

I might add that the serviee at this office has proven a wonderiu! suc- 
cess, although they have been compelled to conduct the same wil 
full equipment. Under instructions from the Post Office Departm 
preparations were made, and the posts were erected for collection boxes 
at the points designated by the inspector, with the understanding that 
these boxes would be furnished at the time the service was inaugurated, 


he largest in 


£0, 






but although repeated requests have been made for same the fiice is 
still conducting the service without any collection boxes; but notwith- 
standing this handicap the people are enthusiastic over the servic: and 
consider it a great benefit. Paulding is one of the thriving towns of 
my district, with a population of about 3,000 inhabitants, and ! am in- 
formed that the receipts of this office for the fiscal year will come 


within a few hundred dollars of the amount required for city deliver) 
Congressman ANsBERRY also submits a letter from a cov 
stituent, who says: oe 
As you are aware, our village is one of the fortunate ones Seleciec 
for the first experiment in village free delivery and have been enjoy ing 
the benefits of this service since December ¥, 1912. From this yor 
will understand that our people are very muck interested in the ee 
mendation of the honorable First Assistant Postmaster Genera _ 
this service be discontinued. We are at a loss to know on wes 
grounds he bases the statement that the service has proven ALF. 
failure, as in our individual case the reverse is true, a 
proven a wonderful suceess, although we haye been compelled to one 
duct the same without full equipment. Under instructions from th 
department all preparations were made and posts erected for = 
boxes at the points designated by the inspector, with the unders'™ 
ing that the boxes would be furnished at once, but although : ? vviee 
requests for same have been made, we are still coniseting ™ enviss 
without any collection boxes. But notwithstanding this our pe 
are enthusiastie over this service, as it is a ¢ help. ervice and 
Our people desire to express their appreciation for this serv a the 
to voice their protest against the discontinuance of po - the 
most effective manner, and any 8 tion you might make : 
best way to proceed would be appreciated very much. Pao 
Hon. Isaac R. SHERWOOD, representing Swanton, oa; cata 
mits a letter from Dr. A. B. Lathrop, who for ards ody anes 
bearing several hundred names and the signatures 
business firm in the town.” 


The petition reads as follows: 


. 





ing within 
ice of 
do 


ce and liv 


We, the undersigned patrons of Swanton post offl aries 
the incorporated limits of said village, having enjoyed the *:'\ 
village experimental livery stablished 


November 16, 11-. 


de’ as e 
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ily appreciate this service and ptay that such service be continued, Hon. Wratr AIKEN. representing Belton. S. C., forwards a 
a that the honorable Postmaster General be urged to ask Congress letter from W. C. Clinks “ ~ : h a 
to make appropriation for said service to the end of permanent estab- - C. Clinkseales, who says: 
lishment. Yours inclosing letter of Congressman Garest is received, as to how 
Ion. Dick T. Morcan, representing Edmond, Okla., submits | We like experimental delivery of mail at third-class offices. 
yea f Mr. A. D. Dailey. who reports: The service at this place is working finely and giving entire satis- 
a letter Irom ABE. 4. Fo WHC OVEte : faction. In fact, we do not see how it can be dispensed with without 
Replying te orn of January 5, relative to experimental free de- | the people being greatly displeased. Beg to advise that Post Office 
livery of mail in Edmond, will say that in my opinion the so-called | Inspector Morganroth has just made an inspection of the service at 
experiment has proven highly successful. The service is well patron- | this office and by reference to his report you may see h the plan is 
iged, and the patrons ef this service are so well pleased that I hardly working here. Hope the service will be made permanent and extended, 
see how you can take it away from them, This is a city of 2,500 popu- | for we need another carrier here now and could use one to advantage. 
lot ind the residents here believe that they are as much entitled to * a ; : : 
free delivery of mail as are the residents of larger cities and those Hon. Espen W. Martin, representing Gregory, S. Dak., sub- 
who reside in the or Our —— — geewee =r tps cones mits several letters which are somewhat similar to scores of 
as any patrons as any of our six rural carriers an oes at bat | yottare whip = we “AR ’ s : tre 
lit ‘ore than one-half the expense of one rural carrier. I believe letters which have been received, but four of thes¢ letters so 
+) e delivery of mail here has also resulted in an inerease of re- | ably state the facts that I take the liberty of printing them 
ceipts, although I can not furnish facts to substantiate this opinion. Mr. Fred Huston writes: 


sents a letter from Mr. G. C. Williams, who writes: think this is the most satisfactory all-around convenience the depart 
ment has installed. It certainly is a paying proposition, for during the 

| vant to the inclosed letter will say the village delivery service | year 1912 we had a rush here on account of the filing of Mellette and 
in Spring City is geing along very fine. The people are highly pleased | ead County lands, and our postal receipts for 1913 are about the same as 
; and would not want to go back to the old way, coming to the | the year 1912 We honestly believe that this is.due to the free delit ery 


Hon. THomas S. Butter, representing Spring City, Pa., pre- Yours received concerning the free delivery service in our town. I 
| 


of r their mail. They have taken a deep interest in it. | People write more and subscribe for more papérs and magazines when 
{ it have placed signs at the intersection of all streets. The | they can have them delivered at their door regularh Our patrons 
citizens have had their houses numbered and a great number have | have remarked that they could not live without } ty delivery now, 
pl receptacles for their mail. _, | and to dispense with it would be a erent inconvenience and disapp - 
Vi deliverying over 20,000 pieces of mail monthly, serving 676 | ment to them. I talked to several of the business men here. | am 
families, approximately 2,800 people, at a cost of a fraction over $1.77 | inclosing letters they have written urging the continuance of this 


» per family. 


. 7 3 service, as they think it so necessary to the town. 
reas we have three rural routes eminating from this office serving 











15 trons, or 325 families, at a yearly cost of $10.05 per family. | Mayor F. W. Thomas says: 
s this Is a great showing in favor of village delivery, taking | Since the establishment of the free delivery of mail in Grecory it 

‘ nomieal view of it, and the citizens of this place would greatly | has become incorporated into and made a part of the city’s business 

deplore the abolishing of the service. | life. It is as important in a town the size of Gregory as the rural free 
yn. Joun R. Farr. representing Peckville. Pa:. offers an in- | delivery is to the rural communities and has b come j ist as necessary 
. : 7 ; ’ . to the business life of Gregory as the rural delivery has become to 

te! ng letter from Miss Nora L. Pickering, who writes: the farmers. I feel that from my position as mayor of the city 
1 indeed very glad to be allowed to tell you of the success of the I can truthfully say that it is one of the greatest progressiv: love 

fre livery of mail wnder the experimental, or village delivery law, | ™eats which has been made by the postal department. Fro: i 

at office. We can not be termed a small village, as we serve a | from people who have the delivery here I am_satisiled that they feel 

population of 7,000 an@ cover an area 3 miles in length and 23 in | that it is one of the greatest movements and improvements in mail 

breadth, and sinee the establishment of delivery here—August 15, | Service in years. 

19 we have reached every part of this territory twice daily. By O. M. Burch, Esq., writes: 

cor ison we handle more mail and give better service than the av- Wide eek tehdehsratia ves Pe ee ee lg pi walt 

erage city carrier at very much less expense to the department. Many | »,. that aii “abdareaneene thetanes eamaaenin the citisens of Grezory—and, 

of cur patrons are 2 miles from the office, and the delivery to them has oo th ae S Gt Ouaee tones of similar size—shi his b t 

been the greatest boon. The loss of it would be a calamity you can ative 7 oe _ “ames nd ne een ‘ 

t lize. They can mot be served from a rural free-delivery route, | $7)" ae desks I have learned to Poet * : 

as there is not one in this section. Tine s by. It saves time and is highly convenient thod 

The gross proceeds from this office for the three quarters of the aaa oe . ‘mall I find that I am Buved much time and void 

year show a gain over that of last year of $224.05. Considering i in? Seantes JOS SB ERS PO ence GUuLnE — 


ofter “_use Y > aste « the r rt ¢ 
revenue from box rent is lessened by carriers and that parcel- ften caused undue haste on t Oe 


Foy hho the chances and opportunity for mistakes. Why should 
post ‘s are so much cheaper, this increase is ceiaite and decided. men and citizens in general of Gregory be discriminated ac 
Hon. A. MircHett PALMER, representing Palmerton, Pa., trans- | the more sparsely settled districts—namely, the country 


mits a letter from Mr. W. H. Gruber and a resolution signed by | their mail delivered? Surely the people of a town the size of Gregory 


: ; ay as much toward the maintenance of the department as the country 
the burgess and councilmen, which is indorsed by several hun- | fistrices. It seems. therefore. that the city peonle should has ~ 














rve the same 

dar citizens. treatment, and we are asking no more than an equal right and share 
Mr. Gruber writes: in the service of the department, and it is hoped that you will do y 
othe! a r best to maintain the service in the city as it has been during the pas 


I beg to assure you that it has so far been so very successful that the | year Without going further into detail. will simply cay that I consider 
patrons view with alarm any prospect of it being abolished. I have | the patronage which the service has received in Gregory 





informed some representative citizens of this town of the import of your | jtself to prove the practicability of the service and the desire on the 
communication upon which they declared themselves ready to send on a | part of the people to retain it . 

stro vrotest against the proposed action. * * * ‘The receipts of i . 4 
r the month of December, 1913, were $962.86, against which | Mr. J. M. Hocker writes: 

Wi sed the running expenses of the office, which amounted to | With reference to the free mail delivery in Gregory, beg to s: that 

$296.80, which includes $100 paid for carrier hire, netting the depart- | in my opinion the service has become almost indispensable It is so 

m $566.06. i pone my and practicable that it would certainly be a setback to our 

» wemateied ‘ % » . : wople to have it discontinued. I have talked with many of eur towns- 

ae resolution Sigaee by the burgess and councilmen of Pal meen on this subject. and every one of them is very much, like myself, 

merton reads: ncreasingly aware of the benefits of the service and the good it is 

R zing that the discontinuance of this experiment would be a decided | doing the town. It would be a serious mistake to do away with the 


detriment to the growth and general welfare of the borough ; and service, as it is about the only real convenience the Government has in- 





| Se 
Appreciating that not only the business of the post office but of be +05 | stituted for the small town. 
generally has benefited by it, and that its discontinuance would be a | Fy : IURER. YT sentin iller. § ak ne 
hoa. : on. CHartes H. Burke, representing Miller, S. Dak., pre- 
ackward in our otherwise steady and rapid progress: Therefore “gars! ets ’ a. 
F 7 ons .Aere " sents a letter from Mr. F. E. Saltmarsh, who says: 
_ Resolved, That we the undersigned members of Borough Council of | Those who have mail delivered appreciate the service very much, 
Palmerton, in special session assembled, authorize the circulation and | and say they could not now get along without it. Patrons have put 
pl tion to the Post Office Department of a petition requesting that | wp mail boxes and seem to think they have a vested right in the Post 
t ry be continued, | Office Department which they would very much dislike to relinquish 
y eel As the service bas been running here less than six months, compari- 
I Joun J, Casry, representing Freeland, Pa., writes: | ima oni dak be mandie to be of any valte. sie ai 
ng to your favor of December 29 in reference to the experti- : te ee eee | Redk e pte iit - 
m vice ‘at Preeland, Pa., permit me to say the patrons of the Hon. Sam R. SELts, re presenting Elizabethton, Tenn. ex 
Fr | post office are well pleased with the service they oe receiving, | presses approval of the service, and says: 
” ow they are looking forward to the extension of the present I would very much dislike to see this service discontinued now. 
set nd will be greatly disappointed if it is discontinued on July 1 i, ‘ dba statter eee ~the acherr Ma gennages 
mplated., | Hon. James Hay, representing Berryville, Va., presents a 
Hon. ANDREW R, Broppecx, representing Wrightsville, Pa., | ter from Mr. B. F. Foley, who writes: 
Writes: | I must advise you that this service is in every way a s 


people are very much pleased with it. As for u f, 1 think it a 


- find that the village-carrier delivery syStem now in operation at | Yonderful benefit and service. 


Ville, Pa., has been highly satisfactory to the patrons of the : : : 
i its discontinuance would undoubtedly be met with emphatic Hon. C. Bascom Stemp, representing Marion, Va., submits a 
q wits ESPs . utis letter from Mr. R. A. Anderson, who says: 

“phtita, Pa. which is in my congressional district, The service is popular and highly appreciated by our patrons. As 
e been received encouraging reports as to the experi- | evidence of this, box renters are giving up their boxes in order to get 


1 

mnt mat) Aalte . . es the benefits of the service. The service was established for 12 months 
ment all delivery. There is submitted a news item from the and it will be a great disappointment to our people if it is discon- 
‘htata Reporter, which says: 


: ugh the free delivery system has been In operation for | the houses and meet all the requirements of the department in the 
niesind _& year and it is proving a great success. Two men are em- | establishment of the service. The receipts of the post office have grown 
~ ; aking deliveries, Tey go the rounds of the berough twice a i the ostablishment of the service, they being larger during the 





tinued. The town council has gone to considerable expense to number 





the: .. \°ttas amd collecting mail matter, Postmaster Lightner said ane sere wee for any peosiows comet Re pneyes Ss the office. 
\ Since the free deltyer fT the receipts have in- e hope you will use your best efforts to maintain and make permanent 
Creased more than $100 per month. re ere this service, which has become quite indispensable to our people. 
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Hon. Henry A, Cooper, representing Evansville, Wis., informs 
me that— 


No complaints of the service afforded by the experimental test in 
Evansville have come to me from residents of that city, and therefore 
I presume that it is giving satisfaction. 

Hon. JouN M,. NELSON, representing Dodgeville, 
offered a most interesting statement from Mr. Emery Bray. 
reads: 

In compliance with your request, I am making a report of the experi- 
mental city delivery established in this city a short time ago. 

The city delivery has given the utmost satisfaction, and I never saw 
anything that is being so thoroughly appreciated as the mail delivery 
has been in this city I will give you a list of the following benefits 
that have been derived from its establishment here: 

(1) It has increased the receipts of the post office here, and some 
months run from 12 to 15 per cent more than last. For example, 
September, 1912, the receipts of the stamp window were $409 and this 
year $554, a difference of about $150, while the cost for the city 
delivery for that month was only $100. The receipts for the last month 
were $100 more than one year ago, etc. 

(2) We find that a great many more families take daily papers than 
before the mail delivery was established, because now they have their 
mail waiting for them gat the door when the miner or the laboring man 
gets through work. BeTore the free mail service the mail would remain 
in the office until Saturday night and no interest was taken in daily 
papers. 

(3) The mail delivery has caused many local improvements, such as 
new cement sidewalks, tree courts, and a local pride such as never 
before. For a number of years the city council has been trying to get 
good sidewalks on certain streets without success until the delivery was 
started, and now they are auxious to have sidewalks, as it is necessary 
to get their mail delivered. 

(4) Our carriers do register and money-order business, collect on 
Cc. O. D. parcels, deliver all parcel-post packages, delivery three times a 
day in the business section and once a day in the residence section. 
Everything is brought right to the door of the patrons of this office, 
and we hear compliments every day on the service. 

(5) Collections are also made when all deliveries are being made, 
which is a splendid benefit to patrons of the office. 

(6) I have held personal conferences with business and professional 
men, and we have taken up the advantages of the service from 
their standpoint, and they are very well pleased with the new service 
and all sincerely hope that Congress will see its way clear to make the 
service permanent in all such places as Dodgeville, especially when this 
office turns in a net profit of nearly $4,000 a year to the Government. 

Hon. THomas F. Konop, representing Kewaunee, Wis., writes: 

In reply I will state that while I was at home this summer I found 
that the citizens were pleased with this delivery and enthusiastic over it. 

Hon. JoHN J. Escu, representing New Lisbon, Wis., also 
writes: 

I visited New Lisbon some months after this new service became 
effective and made inquiries as to its operation. I was gratified to 
learn that it gave universal satisfaction, and one letter carrier was able 
to make the necessary deliveries in both the business and residential 
sections. To deprive the citizens of New Lisbon of this service, after 
having enjoyed it for a year and a half, would be as disastrous as to 
deprive the patrons of any rural route of free-delivery service. 

The Postal Service appropriation bill as reported from the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads carries an aggre- 
gate of $305,000,000 for the ensuing fiscal year. The amount 
recommended is greater than the aggregate required for the 
yearly maintenance of the State, War, Navy, and Agriculture 
Departments. But there is ample justification for this great 
appropriation. 

Last year the postal receipts were $266,619,525, and the con- 
tinuing growth of the mail business, together with the develop- 
ment of the parcel-post service, warrants an estimate that the 
revenues will about equal the appropriation proposed. These 
revenues of the postal service are derived from direct payments 
to the Government by the people, and as the postal service is 
not operated as a means of money-making, it is therefore emi- 
nently proper that the money received in the form of postal 
revenues shall be appropriated and used for the public benefit. 

From 1903 to 1913 the postal receipts have increased from 
$134,224,443 to $266,619,525. In 1903 the excess of expenditures 
was $4,560,044, and in 1913 the excess of receipts was $4,551,984. 
During these 10 years great progress has been made in postal 
betterments. New and modern methods have been installed; 
the service has been greatly extended, and to-day the United 
States has a postal establishment which is not outranked in 
inagnitude or general efficiency. 

A wonderful development has produced the splendid system of 
Railway Mail Service; the City Delivery Service; the Rural De- 
livery Service; and these have proved valuable adjuncts to the 
growth and public welfare of the Nation. Still more recently 
have come into existence the postal savings bank and parcel- 
post systems. Much to the surprise of many Members of this 
House, it has been announced that the postal banks have been 
operated at a loss of about $1,000,000 since the establishment of 
the system. But as yet the workings of the parcel-post and 
postal-bank systems are largely experimental, and it is too 
early to determine the results. The postal banks have not 


Wis., has 
It 


proven popular with the great masses of our people, and the 
system may or may not be the boon prophesied. With the 
parcel-post service and its comparatively economical rates, the 
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new system has met public favor. Three things are fore. 
shadowed—that in the next several years the parcel-post sery. 
ice will have a tremendous growth; that it will create a great 
increase in the number of Government employees under the 
supervision of the Postmaster General; and that there must pe 
wise, sound, and businesslike administration of the service. 

The development of the parcel-post service has increased the 
burdens of those engaged in the transportation of the mails. 
As an illustration, the rural mail carriers are subjected to 
greater responsibilities, and with increase in the weight }imit 
of parcels many of these carriers are confronted with serioys 
questions as to how they are to handle the articles sent py 
mail. Some means should be devised to fairly compensate the 
rural carriers for the increasing weights of mail matter which 
they are compelled to transport over their routes. Many of the 
carriers have been able to deliver the mail by using motorcycles 
and light vehicles, but to carry the parcels they are being 
compelled, in many instances, to use heavier wagons, and with 

| the increased weight limit carriers driving one horse wi!) be 
forced to use a double team and pay the expenses thereof. 

Great as have been the improvements, there are stil! many 

| difficulties confronting the officials of the postal service, and the 
| organization of the department is inadequate to thoroughly cope 
| with the many new problems. Questions affecting the operation 
of the postal-bank and parcel-post systems are yet to be solved 
| and the supervisory officials must study conditions while at- 
| tending to an ever-increasing flow of current business. 
The parcel-post system has resulted in a greater demand for 
| a simplification of the present money order or for the issuance 
of a postal note for the easier transmission of smal! sums of 
money by mail within the limit of $10. 

Postage rates are the subject of frequent discussion. and 
changes in the rates have been but infrequently made. The 

| general tendency has always been toward reductions whenever 

| possible. Under the general authority providing for the opera- 
tion of the Parcel Post Service the Postmaster General is au- 
thorized to readjust the parcel-post rates, with the consent of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the rates have been 

| accordingly readjusted and reduced. No authority is, however, 

| imposed in the department for the readjustment of the rates 
for other kinds of mail matter, and such changes can only be 
made by congressional action. 

In recent years there has developed a growing demand for a 
reduction in the first-class or letter-postage rate. There is 

| merit in the arguments advanced, as the Government makes a 
profit of fully sixty or seventy millions of dollars out of the 
letter-mail business. I am in sympathy with the movement for 
a universal 1-cent postage rate, and wish it were possible for 
Congress to authorize such rate, but upon an examination of 
the figures showing the receipts and expenditures for the sey- 
eral classes of mail matter it is convincing that Congress 
would not be warranted in making a universal reduction at 
once. 

Conditions demand, however, that some reduction in the let- 
ter rate be made, and it is imperative that the authorization be 
made without delay. As a feasible proposition I introduced in 
the Sixty-second and reintroduced in the Sixty-third Congress 
House bill 7478, which provides: 

That upon all mail matter of the first class postage shal! be charged 
at the rate of 2 cents per ounce, or fraction theredf, on a letter weish- 
ing 1 ounce or less, and for each additional ounce or fraction thereof 
there shall be charged 1 cent; but on drop or local letters postage shall 
be charged at the rate of 1 cent per ounce, or fraction thereof, includ 
ing delivery-at letter-carrier offices where the system of free delivery Is 
established: Provided, That the postage be fully prepaid by stamps 
affixed to said mail matter. 

There is no sound reason why a local delivery or so-called 
drop-letter rate of 1 cent an ounce, or fraction thereof, should 
not be at once authorized in cities having carrier service, as 
that rate now prevails at post offices which do not have carrier 
service. The Government now makes fully 150 per cent profit 
on the handling of drop letters in the cities. 

The second feature of House bill 7473 makes the rate 1 cent 
for each additional ounce instead of 2 cents for the additional 
ounces when a letter weighs more than 1 ounce. For the single 
ounce or less the rate would continue to be 2 cents in the case 
of letters which have to be transported from one post office * 
delivery at another post office. These two features which - 
have proposed will give the people a reduction in the pottes 
rate; and, as the change would not involve ten millions of " 
lars, the benefit would serve to increase the postal revenue’ 
increased volume of mail matter sufficient to make an equit) 
offset. 

Surely some money could also be saved the 
restriction of the present franking privilege. It seems 
substitution of a stamp allotment for the franking 


Government by 2 
that the 


privilege 
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would be neither satisfactory nor economical, as the scheme yy aaenespent of npital and labor required to secure it pansion 
ued erT’s as ¥¢ . . ay ‘ > aumanas Adopting the algebraic formula, as before. if 2x capital civ r product, 
failed in operation 2s a part of the postal savings bank system. an economic application of 3x capital will give “y ‘ec th product 


* * The important thought in this connection is that where the 


»+ there is question as to the propriety of sending large ; 
law of increasing returns works with any degree of intensity the prin- 


pul es 
len boxes of mail, and the rights of no Member would be 











we : : ; Sart . . ciple of free competition is powerless to exercise healthy regulat 
harmfully abridged by a limitation of the privilege as proposed | infnence. This os true, bi eeailliie it is caster for an established ee 
in House bill 2985, which I introduced some months ago. It | to extend its facilities for satisfactorily ‘ting a new demand than 
ovides that the use of the franking privilege shall be limited i ae to spring "io cementitive existci 

, a 28 here a . ance | are by nature monopolies. Ve certainly decety 1 ’ ‘ ¥ 
to the mailing of official correspondence not exceeding 4 ounces that competition can secure for the public fair treatment in su 
in weight and to the distribution of copies of such gpeeches and | or that laws compelling competition ean ever be enforced. If it is f 
jocuments as are printed by order of Congress. the interest of men to combine, no law can make them 
et? i all industries, therefore, which conform to the pi f 


One humane feature of the bill now before the House is that 
which provides indemnity in the cases of post-office clerks, 


returns, the only question at issue is whether soci hall 
irresponsible extra-legal monopoly or a m 


I 




















- rs, and rural carriers, who may be injured or killed while | poe oe age & in. the int rest af the pul ic. tl mA : 
i performance of their duties. For some years such relief | people, and inno other. . , 
has been extended in the case of railway-mail clerks, and it | Now sir, what is meant by the “ benefits of oreanization it 
has not proven expensive. The rapid inerease of labor-saving | gon of monopoly"? Brietiy. it is that the To ae eit ane’ A 
d ; in the post offices and the increased dangers to carriers | janor and capital emploved. the result per dollar expend a weil 
who must traverse the public highways both in the City and | p. croater because aa the ititine) ‘acaimtoedints. + oa Pa ‘oly 
> Services enlarges the justification for the proposed legis- atatite - ot Meera oT ee a, See 5 eens 
The law will provide an indemnity for the families of |". tity and oxclusivences of orea 
f | employees who.are injured or killed while on duty, and | =p pyorcing of aaltiiaae ment bet: eae tea waite] 
the proposition shoul@ be supported by every Member of the |" ©’ Facility for extension by mere’ du n of existin; 
i MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the gentle- RPACUARES » : 
, ali at fle ine ’ ; d. A social demand for the service which is widespread and 
0 m Tiinois [Mr. Pow er}. constant : ' 
FOWLER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] e. Adequate ability in iority 
Service < ree Ans hral ot : 
MOON. Does the gentleman desire to use some of his o Tesla es "demeai , ton oS rare Desa 
. vee » eC on toned ina - oe ceili ali Satin closest calculations: 
\MUEL W. SMITH. I will, if the gentleman wishes m« i. Was ai deanna Baietid of ined’ midute 
t : : ‘ labor: 
OON. I will yield one hour to the gentleman from | eye ge ea eee 2 
M | (Mr. Lewrs]. a Lee ee am erate vig 
> wien poe 4 ws he ab eel ti ee | and expense necessary for perform 
LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, in approaching the | gh eae re eg ; 
ta ’ . “ | ie Spec ulative manazgeme iS n t L 
su I propose to present to the House to-day, the telegraph k. Thus. with the p sabe Ses pore Pate 
he telephone agencies of the country, it is appropriate, I | l. The alee Siaialoth a eae sa a re 
t] at they should be treated not as mere ephemeral inci- | rendered possible Ero mente 
( ‘ legislation, but with a view to those more fundamenta! a ra 
truths which determine our actions in disposing of the most oe Sure! RY. 
problems of governmen’. | Mr. Chairman, wh it is meant by the prival : e ] : 
is the relation of the public and the post office to the tele Well, briefiy quoting from the political economists again, 
g 1d the telephone, those great agencies of communication | S@y that with « monopoly the degree of social service to be ren 
bet) the people, which now equal, if they do not eclipse, the dered, the output, is a question of the motive active in its finan- 
D stem in the taxes leyfed upon national communication? | clering. 
Do they differ from the post office in the function they per- Pri nz: A private 
for nd if not, how do they differ from industrial activities | *%°:. | 5 being equal, ti s 
( ed by general consent to private control? Is there some- | fnane srefore is to maintaty thie 
thing in their nature which distinguishes them from the farm | th« price which has no te i ! < 
and ' retail store, some difference which reaches the dignity |, im ealnaeee te oa oe 
of a principle of Classification, assigning one to the domain of | of government to render = : vith 
post ion, while leaving farm and store to the field of com- | efficient service. Price equals cost. This S 
pet » control ? being the_manag« r of the j eg . 
Mr. Chairman, there is a science of political economy; it Ever if private persons possessed au LOpo ye 
speaks with an authority, not to say with a thoroughness of | tuey must fail to render the greatest pul e ruse th 
analysis and breadth of view, which I could not claim. ft public-sery ice motive would be absent. } uid nat 
] too, with a responsible sense, a knowledge, of those | conduct the monopoly with the object of pr id usually 
perplexing varieties and compiexities of modern society and higher the price charged the greater t “ofit An i on 
industry. It knows that so¢iety has never governed itself well | of this may be given: The Chicago & Milwaul i hone Co., 
with merely a single truth or principle, whether it be laissez | doing business between those cities for many irs, charg 
fai qualified individualism, socialism, or communism: that | T@te of 15 cents for 10 words, and 1 cent per additional y 
‘is not a one-td@ea or a one-fingered institution, but pos- | After the American Telephone & Telegr: Co. secured 
sesses aspirations and ergani¢ attributes and powers which it is | Of the Western Union, it managed to gain trol of 
j y to utilize to promote its welfare... Now, what does it company, and raised its rates to 25 cents and 2 ce pei 
i the subjeet before us, first as to the natural division de- | Under the low rate in 1909 the service | “it! 
i hose activities which should and those which should not, | 4moumted to.103,245 telegrams. In 1912 under the 25-cent rat 
on | c and social grounds, be assigned to the control of the | the number of telegrams fell to 57,69). By this raise ul 
ing ! ? I quote from the work of Prof. Adams, “ The State rate the Bell Co. gained the salaries of two operators and 1 
and its Relation to Industrial Action”: ny mie ag oe — to Gatherer by red ug 
' service to the public one-half. But by the same proceeding 
CLASSES OP INDUSTRY. ; : : 
fall into three classes, according to the relation that =a mar aeemneinn a + en ane . " 
exists 1 the inerement of product which results from a given | *” 1909 to 24 cents each in 1912. , 
im uent of capital or laber.. These may be termed indusiries of con- WwW bat the Bell Co. did in that case was according to the rule 
~ _ industries, of pone —- Bp RB. ot ie of private financiering. Under postal control, and the pu lic- 
cont by e mpetitive action; the third class, on the oth e hand, | ee motive, the iS-<cent Bere, while es om a“ 
r the superior control of State power. | did—-woukl have remained to insure the u cial serv- 
Omitti | ice. There is no such motive unless the or the postal 


ng in the necessary brevity of this address his analyses 
of classes 1 and 2, of which the retail business and the farm are 
quoted as examples coming under the effective control of com- 
Petition, I shal] quote his statement as to class 3, which does not, 





system is itself owner 
Mr. MADDEN. How does it operate in England, the 
Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. In what respec 


but is monopolistic : Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman says it has y one motive, 
and that is to serve the public. How did it get along there; 
a THIRD ChASS—CASENS SEPURN. did it make any money, and did it serve the public? 


<i + SE -cullarity of those industries Sarees to the third class, which Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I want to say that as a whole the 
of in r a ing rathen ae oe mead ee hes ofan English postal system is the most profitable in the world. In 
The increment of product from an expanding enterprise is greater than | 1910 its receipts were $130,145,874, and expenditures $107,- 
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815,457 in round numbers, showing a surplus of $22,330,417. 
If the gentleman refers to the telegraph, then I wish to suggest 
that its personnel is not separated from the postal personnel ; 
their efforts are devoted to both services. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman was talking about 
the telephone service. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. And the telephone service can not 
be fully segregated, either. The only way to judge the efficiency 
of the postal institution is by its total results. You can not segre- 
gate the mail, telephone, and telegraph expenses satisfactorily. 

But to resume with the rules of private and public financier- 
ing. I am able to give an illustration of the public or Postal 
Service motive. The parcel-post rates on local and the 50 and 
150 mile zone in April last were 1, 3, and 4 cents a pound, 
respectively; and the number of shipments for two weeks in 
April last at these rates, from 1 pound and up, was 1,047,954, 
bringing a revenue of $133,530.06, of which $78,028.14 was profit. 
The Postmaster General, with the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, reduced the rates from 1, 3, and 4 cents 
to a half cent on the local and to 1 cent a pound on the others, 
and as a result the traffic leaped up 61 per cent in October. 
The rate was reduced thus from 12.7 to 8 cents per average 
package in these zones; and yet after allowing 8 cents a ton- 
nile to the carrying railroads, which is more than the express 
companies pay, the profit in October was still $36,239.53. Mr. 
Chairman, it was just as natural for the Postmaster General, 
acting under the rule of public financiering, to make these 
reductions, when he found them feasible, as for the Bell man- 
agement to raise its telegraph rate from 15 cents to 25 cents; 
and it was just as natural under the well-known laws of 
monopoly economics that the traffic should increase 61 per cent 
in the parcels as it was that the traffic in telegrams should fall 
44 per cent. In the case of the parcel you have a public-service 
efficiency that has been raised 61 per cent, while in that of the 
telegram the service efficiency has been lowered nearly half. 

OPERATIVE EFFICIENCY. 

Mr. Chairman, this brings me to the point of operative effi- 
ciency. There is a widespread conviction that public operation 
is inefficient; that is, that employees will not work as earnestly 
for the public as when supervised by the self-interest of a pri- 
vate employer. Doubtless this is true in some kinds of employ- 
ment. But there is a broad and fundamental exception; it 
consists of those monopolies in which the quantity of work to 
be done by each employee can be systematically measured out 
in advance and assigned to him each day. Such, for example, 
is the rural and city carrier with his scheduled route and de- 
liveries, and so almost the whole Postal Service. Such, too, are 
the tasks of telephone and telegraph operators and messengers, 
for when the flow of traffic becomes known the working capacity 
of each in number of calls and of telegrams per hour may be 
determined in advance, and the failure of a delinquent to “ make 
good” practically checked. So this objection of malingering 
does not apply to the postal institution, whatever its merits when 
applied to some other public employments. 

That this distinction proves true in practice is seen in the case 
of the telephone. The product per average employee of the Bell 
system in 1912 was 58,000 calls, while that of the public tele- 
phone employee in Norway in 1910 was 147,000 calls. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman mean by that that he 
thinks a Norway operator of a Government-owned telephone is 
very much superior to an operator under the Bell system? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. No; but I do mean that the insti- 
tutional efficiency of the system in Norway, measured in terms 
of product and personnel units employed to obtain it, is that 
much greater. It is the low rates in Norway, averaging less 
than a half cent a call, which account for the high efficiency 
of its employees. If the rate is but a cent I use the phone 
freely. If it be a nickel or a dime I use it sparingly. The 
Norwegians can fully employ the service, and so the plant and 
the personne! are utilized to the maximum and not left in idleness. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I may not quarrel with that conclusion, 
but the gentleman started out to demonstrate the fact that 
the general impression that Government employees did not do 
as much work as private employees was Lot true. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Where the work can be assigned 
and checked—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want to know if he thinks it is true? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Where the work can be stand- 
ardized and measured out in advance the institutional product 
per telephone and telegraph employee is higher for the postal 
systems. In fact, the Bell system ranks but ninth and our 
telegraph companies about the lowest in such institutional 
efficiency. But as this is so important a feature of the dis- 
cussion, I shall take up all three—the mail piece, the telephone 
eall, and the telegram—and submit the comparative operative 
experience of the different countries. 
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Telephone operative efficiency. 
Phone calls Postal units 
em- e 
Country. ployee per Rank gligee per | Rank, 
annum. annum. | 
IN, Shi uns slciaxmantbbadee 146, 854 1 32, 414 | 
RIE eo CARP geet A, 114, 659 kag ote 
PR kA ec adE a IC in. cowdis howubons 98,715 3 85,819 | i 
Netherlands (municipal)................ 92, 251 iad eduu......|. 
PGI G0 0 cn. nnanan antbibibidieccde hs thaaitee 79, 142 5 35,837; """” 9 
Denmark (private)...................--- ,000 Bt eeeden..... 
WN 25) <> heen Bin i oes coedars etches 67,727 7 42,947 | i 
Netherlands (private)................... 65,181 Se iebiedus~... 
United States (Bell Co.)..............--- 58, 134 9 60,651 | 2 
ROOT WAY CONUUUNDD 6 oon oc cccucccactbecvcas 50, 751 el a 
MUTE Sob SOL Eins. ok cue deo ccgecs 47,328 11 37,562 | 7 
Netherlands (State)... 2.022.002.0002... 38, 912 12 | $3,621] 43 
PODER, in sunita ctbtes dade tte» daneiin te 34,018 13 33, 697 | 10 
RIE 6 cate ET aed a an an aan oh tae oe 14 40,321 | 5 
PC MO Bat et ee vag RE Sa oe 15 38, 930 | 6 
CRG os os cies's . ecewhatighs -thgbeboceaattcnthus step sl 16 37, 236 | 8 
Bon nto si< veshh equ emeadmaains ts cations 17 30, 528 | 12 
SOO MOINES on cca ceca neeia te ds Cotes ona ae 18 28, 696 | B 
Grows Mirttate . oo... sik ccc ch tec cccadtibs ck cduh tenn 19 26, 056 | M4 
MSIE intone nis ckh bik dab cdpeedas ine tdeed 20 | 23,025 | 15 
Palate, <maati sits who o'anin ath niatediendndieei ait 21 21, 820 16 








In the column for phone efficiency the long-distance or inter. 
urban call is included and rated as equal to four loca! calls in 
its demands upon the personnel. The column for postal eff- 
ciency is inserted to show the performance of the posta! persop- 
nel. For this purpose the Postal Service unit is treated as the 
average mail piece and the telegram as equal in service to 10 
mail pieces, while the local call is rated as equal to one-half 
mail piece, or unit, and the interurban as equal to two mail 
pieces. All kinds of employees of the telephone and post are 
included in the statement. While these service valuations sre 
only assumptions, it is believed that they are approximately 
accurate, and certainly in no case unfair to the phone service, 
as may be seen in the cases of Norway, Russia, and Belgium. 
where the phone performances per employee reach as high as 
146,854, 114,669, and 98,715, respectively. 

Thus, among 16 countries our postal system ranks first, while 
the Bell system ranks but ninth in operative efficiency. This 
has reference purely to the amount of institutional product per 
unit of labor, which is the correct functional test, I take it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am prepared to admit you may get a 
higher percentage on your basis, because of a more constant 
demand, but on the broad proposition that the individual in 
private employment does not do as much work as a Govern- 
ment employee I would dispute the gentleman 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I understand the distinguished 
gentleman. Where the work is not standardized and the amount 
of the product required, or the task, can not be specifically de- 
fined, the self-interest of a pritate employer may be necessary 
to make the laggard do his part. But the point I make is that 
a régime of postal monopoly in the telephone and telegraph 
services permits of defining the tasks; so that society, as 4 
model employer, can give the worker proper conditions and yet 
so organize and direct him as to secure a greater average prod- 
uct than the private employer. The telegraphic institution sup- 
plies another illustration of this principle. I call the attention 
of the House to the following list of processes through which 
the telegram goes in the United States: 

HANDLING OF COMMERCIAL MESSAGES. 
THE TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


1. Figures charges on telegrams. 

2. Reads each message for purpose of 

3. Marks on each message “ time filed j * 

4a, Enters each telegram on sheet “ receiving clerk's record. 

5. Turns in cash to local cashier. 

6. Sends telegram. a 

7b. Puts time sent, numbers, sending and receiving operators’ 58 
nals on telegram. 

8c, Checks off numbers on number sheet and initials sheet. 

RECEIVING OPERATOR. 


9. Receives and transcribes telegram on proper blank. . 
10a. Checks off number on number sheet and initials opposite the 


number. 





properly deciphering It. 


DELIVERY CLERK. 


ile. Makes wet copy of telegram. 

12f. Puts delivery number on telegram. 

13g. Makes out delivery sheet for messenger. io 

14h. Enters telegram on “ delivery clerk's record. 

15. Incloses telegram in envelope and addresses envelope. 
16i. Examines delivery sheet to see telegram is proper’) 


for. ~ a 
17j. Collects cash from messenger to cover “ collect received 
ams. 

orrsk. Turns in cash to local cashier. 

MESSENGER BOY. 
19. Delivers telegram to proper addressee. 
201. Secures roudien for thegrase on’ delivery sheet. 
21. Collects cash on “ collect ” ms. ~ - i 
22m, Returns delivery sheet and cash to delivery clerk. 


receipted 


tele- 
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RECEIVING OPERATOR (RELAY POINT). 


23. Receives and transcribes telegram on proper blank. 
°4n, Checks off number on number sheet and initials sheet. 


SENDING OPERATOR (RELAY POINT). 


95, Sends telegram, 
2¢0. Times telegram, etc. 
27p. Checks off number sheet. 


Here, then, are 27 acts or processes, for 16 of which (the let- 
tered ones) an argument of elimination might well be made with 
the introduction of the stamp and other simplified postal 


methods. 

But whatever may be thought of the susceptibility to elimina- 
tion of half of the above items, it is believed that the following, 
all accounting processes, would give way under public manage- 
ment to the prepaid or postage-due stamp. We find it safe to 
intrust nearly three hundred millions of postal revenue to such 
stamps how. 

OPERATIONS IN THE ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT. 
CASHIER (LOCAL). 
1, Checks up and balances “ receiving clerk's record” of messages. 
2. Checks up and balances “ delivery clerk’s record ” of messages. 
Checks up and balances money-order clerk’s sent-and-received 

record. 
~'4. Cheeks up “charge accounts" weekly or monthly bills of cus- 
tomers for messages. 

5. Turns over above four accounts to bookkeeper. 

3. Checks up receiving clerk’s record, branch offices. 

7, Checks up delivery clerk’s record, branch offices. 
BOOKKEEPER (LOCAL). 

Records cash-received, daily receiving clerk’s record. 

9. Records cash received, daily delivery clerk’s record. 

10. Records cash received, “ sent”’ money orders record. 

11. Records cash received, “ received "’ money orders record. 

i2. Records cash received, receiving clerk’s record, branch offices. 

13. Records cash received, delivery clerk’s record, branch offices. 

14. Records all charge accounts. 

15. Records payment of charge accounts. 

16. Makes out weekly balance sheet. 

CHARGE ACCOUNT CLERK. 

17. Makes out charge accounts (weekly and monthly). 

1s. Balances with bookkeeper. 

19. Sends out bills of charge accounts. 

AUDITOR’S OFFICE (LOCAL). 

20. Balances with cashier “* receiving clerk’s”’ record. 

21. Balances with eashier “ delivery clerk's" record. 

22. Balances with cashier receiving clerk’s record, branch offices. 

Balances with cashier delivery clerk’s record, branch offices. 

24. Checks up number sheets of main and branch offices. 

25. Keeps book record of branch office receipts. 

26. Inspects “ sent messages” to see that they all bear number, time, 
and operator's signature. 

27. Makes daily record of messages on forms ae for “ Sent 
paid,’ “ Sent eolleet,” “ Received paid,’ “ Received collect,” for public, 
press, and Government accounts, 

28. Statement of Government messages sent paid, for Government, 
for general auditor. 

29. Statement of Government messages sent collect, for Government, | 
for general auditor. 

30. Statement of Government messages received paid, for Government, 
for general auditor. 

31. Statement of Government messages received collect, for Govern- | 
ment, for general auditor. 


n 





32. Statement of messages upon which there are other line tolls, for 
general auditor. 

33. Makes daily check sheets for each city (amount of tolls). 

34. Makes statement of “deadhead” messages. 

30. Makes monthly statement of uncollected messages.’ 

36. Sorts all messages as to cities. 

37. Sorts all messages as “sent paid.” 

38. Sorts all messages as “ received paid.” 

39. Sorts all messages as “ sent collect.” 

40. Sorts all messages as “ received collect.” 

41. Figures amount of tolls on each message. 

42. Files all messages by dates. 

43. Answers all check-error sheets. 

as. Makes daily statement of “sent” press report (number of words 
and city). 


45. Counts number of words in “sent” press matter. 
46. Makes datly statement of “ received collect” press matter. 
47. Counts number of words in “ received collect” press matter. 


If it is objected that all these are very little things, let it be 
remembered that so, too, is the telegram; and that if it is to be 
loaded down with an accounting burden only to. be compared 
with the accounting applied to a carload lot of freight in railway 
transportation, as the express companies have done with their 
packages, the 25-cent minimum of the railway and of the 
express company and the like minimum of the telegraph com- 
pany become logical enough, even if economically indefensible 
for a mere electrical letter. : 

It is exaetly accurate to say that merely affixing the stamp 
to the letter replaces these 47 accounting processes with the 
individual telegram under postal practice; that is, the Postal 
System realizes the first great canon of a publicly financiered 
aa boly. Its “details of management have been well worked 
his is, indeed, one of the greatest advantages of the postal 
forin of monopoly, and compared with it the operative economy 
of the express companies and telegraph companies is little less 
then a joke. Let us compare our telegraph with New Zealand. 

Nittrmly these companies do not maintain offices at points 
that do not pay, and the result is that the commercial telegraph 


offices have a traffic of 39 telegrams per day while New Zealand 
has but 12, and yet with less than one-third the traffic per office 
the postal telegraph employee over there has 10.1 telegrams per 
day to his credit, while the American institution has but 8. 
The following table compiled from the experience of these 
countries is now presented : 
Traffic density and efficiency. 


Telegrams per em- | Telegrams per op- 








ployee. erative office. 
Country. earnest epee: “amma a 
Per an- av | Per an- os ; 
anes Per day. aan Per day. 
ST ee ee 3, 700 10.1 4, 380 | 12 
MOT GaSe lod pcnee see cecc et ce ceans 3,115 8.7 2, 097 6 
OR. 6 Bek. Dadi cbis Vb edeiute bide 3, 063 8.6 5, 451 15 
EE EE ODE AIEEE 2, 933 8.0 14, 332 39.3 
i ceen ogee ee, ee 2, 370 6.6 1, 495 4 
OU. Seo es USE cbcleeciceekce 1, 607 4.4 4,774 13 
SPN a <in'sine onsidte seckeds besos Siu 1,596 4.4 7 


2, 454 





What boots it that our companies can work their employees 
longer hours, and can have three times the traffic per office by 
denying us six-sevenths of the local accommodation accorded in 
New Zealand, and other postal telegraph and telephone countries. 

Mr. Chairman, let me explain the significance of these con- 
ditions. Recurring to the analysis of industries placing mer- 
chandising in Class I, with its law of constant returns; farming 
as Class II, because of its law of diminishing returns; and such 
industries as the post, the express service, and the telegraph 
and telephone in Class III, under the law of increasing returns; 
now, what do we find? That in the United States Classes 
I and II—the store and farm and factory. privately financed, 
according to their natures, and acting under circumstances of 
struggle and competition—are unquestionably among the most 
economically conducted of their kind among nations. That our 
Postal Service, publicly financed, in spite of our high price 
levels, is giving rates the lowest prevalent in the world, and 
possesses the very highest working efficiency, while the two 
examples of the third class—the telegraph and telephone 
monopolies, like the express companies, subjected unnaturally 
to the rule of private financiering—rank among the very lowest 
in working efficiency and among the highest in the rates ex- 
acted from the public. 

THE RATES—TELEGRAPHS. 


Mr. Chairman, with the single exception of Japan, our postage 
rates are the lowest among all countries, and these rates are 
now more than paying the cost of the service. This under the 
rule of postal monopoly and of the public financier. There is 
no real occasion for the lowering of our postage rates, but with 
respect to the electrical letter, the telegram, the following table 
gives the rates in other countries where the service is postal- 
ized as compared with our own, as also the degree to which 
such rates permit of use by the people in each country: 

Rate and number of telegrams per capita. 


Minimum rate per Telegrams per 














telegram. capita. 
| 
Number Rate— 
Country. of words. | | 
j | as } 
a Each Rank. Number. | Rank. 
word word | 
. extra. | | 
| ~ ae 
AE tee en cha aen® 180. 067 | 99. 0067 a 0. 84 11 
France... . j 10 -0965 | .0096 1 1. 65 4 
Sd hdl cndbl sinldebhdnek<senila oss tedsn seems nepeeves<. . 60 14 
et esonaencesny 10; .134 0134 ll 1.48 5 
PEELE Cates céccccessce 15 | . 0965 . 0193 2) 25 7 
Netherlands.............. 10 - 1005 . 0201 3 1.19 8 
DE dd ceereennmnsedses 10 134 . 0134 10 . 80 12 
New Zealand............. 12 oe | Gt 6 | 8.01 | 1 
Great Britain............. 12} .1217} .o1015 7 | 2.18 2 
Switzerland... 2... .......)..000.0..- 1.0579 | 2.0048 | 4 1.75 | 3 
ds dcinnn bien nes 10 19 | .0L19_ | 5 92 | 10 
Dictniudtincakanssnoten 15] .1% . 01015 12 55 16 
Denmark................. 10} .130 013 | 8} 1.31 6 
dc, oaviniciasboted |eeeeeeeeee Jenceceene|eeeaeecceeieceenees ‘- 3 
ceccess . ~» 
ee 221 sey eo i ml Oo 
United States 10 3 .02 14 97 9 
ve Ie | 
. 40 
.0 
-& 
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Although we rank first in postal rates, we rank. fourteenth 
and last as to telegraph rates and only ninth in resulting social 
rvice. We have but 1.1 telegrams per capita as against 8 in 
New Zealand, a country whose secial conditions and wage levels 
compare with ours about as ene State in our Republie compares 
with another. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was wondering whether the gentleman 
attributed the lavk ef the use of the telegraph te the fact that 
telephones are in such universal use and in so much more sys- 
tematic use than in any place in the Old World? 

LEWIS of Maryland. Well, if you combine the interur- 
and long-distance telephone messages with the telegrams 
in the United States, both together amount to < capita, as 
igainst the 8 telegrams in New Zealand. Byen in low-waged 
Germany both together number 6 per capita. The cause of the 
low service is unquestionably the high American charges. Our 


Se 


Mr. 


ban 


per 














services were privately managed, the interurban and one ex. 
change in London alone being postalized. The telephone seryico 
there now fs in a state of transition from private to posts| 
management, the British postmaster general personally told me 
However, England is not a fair example of either private o, 
postal management, for neither institution there, in their coy. 
flicts with each other, have had a fair chance to do their best. 
It is true, however, that there are more phones per capita here 
than anywhere in Europe. That is because in the United States 
a very much larger percentage of the people are well to do, 
and in spite of our abnormal rates can afford the luxury of 
phone. 

Mr. Chairman, I new insert a table giving the average charge 
per local telephone call fer the different countries: 


Letter and local telephone rates. 


a 
































telegraph rates run from two to four times as high as in postal- Pelee. 
tel ph countries. They average. 12 cents and a cent per : Local | Lett rate 
rane a y Country. Rank. arter e 
additional word there; here they run from 25 and 2 cents to E rate. rate. phon 
$1 and 7 cents per additional word; here | rate, 
Mr. MADDEN. for the same distance? oe ee ee — 
Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The rates given in the table are | Norway (private) jo Twaate 2 2 tidewn : sons 2 ante ent 
flat, good for any distance. Im Austratia, that compares with | sweden.. pI, EMS a Ma 2 005 "028 +n 
he United States in extent, they have a State rate ef 12 cents | Japan.... 3 . 005 -015 00 
and an interstate rate of 24 cents, good for any distance, namely, | »° ‘a . 
=a . = : . . 056 { 
a shilling against a dollar for our extreme distances. The tele- | Hun 6 . 009 - 020 2 
gram obviously corresponds with the interurban or long-distance | Dent nmark (private) 7 -010 . 026 16) 
telephone talk and not with the local call. | Tte . _ a = 
Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, a great deal of | « 10 015 -020 | 
the telegraphic communication in England is right in the city; Nett horlands ts 8S .029 
in London you will find this is so. Switz 13 a 4 17 
Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes; but that is a special condi- | United States (Bell Co.).........c.cccuecse- 14 . 024 "020 25 
. . . . : r Luxem 7 on | > 
tion which does not obtain in New Zealand. es ne once cncsccdaesnsunstsseocnranm = = 020 | 2 
| GNCB.. « cn cacges sovtoupense - 02 «020 | 22 
TOLL TELEPHONE RATES. i— al oattiianctameaerahiin ane coi 
ied / 1 Belgium, 1911. ? Phone rate exeeds letter rate. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the telephone long-distance rates are even ter ra 
more abnormal than the telegraphs. There has never been any Thus the Bell system gives us a rank of fourteenth among 16 
competition as to them and obviously can not be. What is the Ok although our postal rates virtually rank us first. 

. tee ote Se r telephone rates ar “1 an the) 
result? They run from four to eight times the rates prevailing pe t 1: lone rates are really much more abnormal thar the; 
on the Qesipent of Europe. Here is a table giving the rates for | *PPear in the above table, which represents the average receipts 
a three-minute ccnverastion : | per call and not the tariffs. When they are considered, espe- 

ae eet iked ie cially for the greater cities, we find that the subscriber's rate 
€ f aa rates for lo ng-dis stance compared with square-root formula. | a a : > 
— _ . Shainin ; - | for a service limited to about 15 calls per day is $228, or creat 
i = 300 mites.} 490-miles a as Baa lt in amount than the combined rates of London ($82.79), Paris 
ee Soe opt ($77.20), Berlin ($43.20), and Stockholm ($24.44). 
i F ~ 4 Table giving annual tariffs (flat-rate service) for leading citics of 
al | { $0 = $0. 13 20 | 0. 20 $0. 34 | emntinnnns different countries. 
newer... 5c. fost G7 | - 09 34 4 EAL ES! tapes) ae i op a ee EE a YEE i MB 80 EBS oo $21. 44 
i Pe 0S -10 35 43 | 53 | eT I oericnestemintemnes nde nmi eee 24. 44 
| Seebaieoeests ane 10 .19 . 38 38 eo Soe Bee en a SR tla 
Belgium... ........ 10 ge Ba diosas Se Joes cessesefecsncesses eS tae | Lopenhagen ins ctaemgilaeehiidelsh ch cma taal teeiiniies the Me 32. 00 
l Fin. cdsduoben OT | .20} BEE a Ld, all. ls Cath Basen Se 5 FO a pect hehe eli ean ka a li ee +. 00 
Germagtiy.......... a 06 | 24 | 24 | 6 | 36 | .48 AIOE TOs TE a icrmtenisisiieaiadineiiaeiiiiataiieta epee 60 
-| 12 1 | 38 S| Set DE ao cen rae casero aoe nce eae ae ean ap enen eee §. 00 
10 | 19 38 | S| RR 83 pettentom i a ha Nie al I ie a eS 4 §. 00 
: 4 } | Bo EEA CR MR OS 15. 20 
07 16 | . 30 | 36 | 37 45 Budar a 7.9 
10 | -20 35 | 40 45 | JS | Paris... ae ee ee oe TF. 20 
25 -60 1. 80 2. 40 3. 08 | £2) Lonm@ew... oii ee enna $2. 79 
axes) a. Wey TRG VOR icc acid geccsteninin taken ie a Re tad t tenet w= 84 
: : a} ew akland, Cs 84 
Bell system toll or long distance rates are based « ona Reams’ al _____-~_-----~------~-~~-------------------- “ 124 
‘ of 6 mills per mile—that is 60 cents for a hundred-mile | Phi lade! phia_______----------~---------—--------------- - > 30 
( ‘sation. The railways receive an average of 7} mills a | Seattle onal 
mile for carrying a ton of freight. Gentlemen may realize how Cincinaati_--——-——-----»senr ET a ee 125. 
1 ty their conversation is over one of these wires. It | Denver 1c8 
chs about a ton. [Laughter.] Donh btless the telephone Washing 
rers honestly think that this rate yie the hs “ive Baltimore * Tei) Of 
: d < 8 rat J i is U ROE WRRE PTE VITO Bitinm, Weremmrte i 180), 60 
ers turally look for—the highest profit—even if it con- | New York ?_-_------__--_ 228 
demns the plant and personnel to comparative idleness. Only | American average exceeds foreign average 300 per cent. 
S per cent of the theoretical time value of our interurban lines | —7; Compe ahaa T iajil SORE Gk ead SO 
is lized as a result of these prohibitive rates, while in Ger- 2 Recently this rate raised to $125; competition _presuma ib 
many the utilization equals 19 per cent I say that we do not 2 Baltimore and New York limited to 5,400 and 5,700 c: 
censure these private monopolists for seeking the highest rate In many of our cities, such as New York and W ashi ngton, UK 
of profit, although their rates are the scandal of public-service | business phone rate is $48 for the first 600 calls, or 8 cents a | 
4 . . = + . 7 LT ? 
rates the world over. But have not the people a right to cen- | You can send a 4-pound shipment from Baltimore to New +0r 


sure us—the Governnment—for neglecting to discharge the con- 
stitutional funetion of communication, d subjecting them to | 
le than half services for more than double pay? 

LOCAL TELEPHONE RATES. 

Mr. Chairman, there are three countries only in which the 
a ge charge for a local call exceeds the letter rate. The 
United States is one of them. In all the others the local rate | 
runs mr lower, while in our_cities the rate runs with the 
street r fare, and is ae twice as great. 

Mr. M. ADDEN. Will the gentleman fell us, if his figures are | 
correct, why it happens that in England there is only 1.4 tele- 
phones and in London 2.8 telephones to every 100 people, and | 
that it is impessible to get a telephone after 8 o'clock at night? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I will say, in answer, that in 


Engiand, up te January 1, 1912, nearly all the loeal telephone 


for 8 cents, have it delivered, and the postal system mak 
nearly a cent profit after paying the railway and other expens 
I now insert a table showing the measured service raics tor 
eight American as compared with eight foreign cities: 
Rates per call for measured service in principal cities of the 
Per call. 





Country. 








2,000 calls. } 5,000 calls. || 
Switzerland, Berne.......-..<.+--seene-eee-ee} “80-0140 | 90 0116 . 
Covington, , Ky aibawede IEE ALCS vine tae | “pees 1 
Belgium, Brussels................. bi eu htaatn ‘ = _ 
Se altimnore, BOD: 1.us innate ddd ablbelld chil - 0500 0336 2 
Australia, Sydney... <ca.sosesrnes-nnsee a - 0197 “ONS 
Washington, D.0....--- eonapssanie-oanere Oreo | bree | 4 
Mi ediesia usable: el ee) 
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Rates per call for measured service in principal cities of the world.—Con. 





Per call. 


Country. 


Austria, VieMNB, .02+0<-5------00 Gngscecicctes 
Cincinnati, Ohjo..............0. Wevedeeded 
Germany, Berlin atta bdadddaddecadcetéud 
Bostath, BaMiinks sss oceensecdcce. ap daialbinatii 
France, ee a Ee eS ae 
New York, N. a ce beni 2s 
Denmark, SQNGMEEGd ies os0cbos seb ive cecccecgbse 
San Francisco, Cal... ........-.00.-cceceese 
Average postal telephone rate.......... 4 
Average American telephone rate 


American rate exceeds geen 6 
American rate exceeds Aus 





rcent)....... 
(per cent). . 


1Computed on flat rates. 


The rule of the private financier in the United States means 
local rates about three times those under the postal manage- 
ment of other countries. 

COMPETITION. 


Mr. Chairman, the recent surrender of the Bell system to 
dissolution under the antitrust law, which many people believe 
to have been a mere coup d’état to prevent the effectuation of 
the Postmaster General’s recommendation for postalization, has 
been accepted in some quarters as possibly containing some 
relief through the agency of competition. It can not, of course, 
bave such a result on the interurban or long-distance service, 
because there is no duplication of these lines. Nor can it be 
now expected to lower telegraph rates in such a way. We 
have had some of it in the local telephone service, and it may 
be of interest to ascertain the results. Sir, I now present a table 
giving the Bell rates for 60 American cities, the letter “C” 
after the rate indicating the cities in which it has competition: 





Popula- 













No City. tion. Rate. 
1 | Now Youls. Wecinubi Mibiadsdtnctiies utetatmnabecticcetex 2,331, 542 $228-a 
2 | Chicamah, Miinasein nsieieietitt eae ti laade ccdesenanseie 2, 185, 283 125-c 
Philacetpihie, PW. lis ws ocbblce ocnveccbsdccnndsccouldas 1, 549, 008 90-c 
4) St. Lowie, Misc sti a. seccskcdiescdubowssdyCenseee 687,029 78-c 
S| Boston, INOUE cu wdeukianetieens+danecqus<—itenueranhseeee 670, 585 12% 
6} Cleveland, CRs calattate conn puddeteaverscueoeueapie 560, 663 84-c 
7 | Balthmore, MG Uii is. cp cocccocsstsccecscdacutecbeeuel 558, 485 153-a 
S| Pittsburg Biss biiaitien tac + Sdosde~ cnncendedsons tutte —_ es 
9| Buffalo, B.. F camistipemncnedcsuacttcesconagucerdeaiie yh 
10 | Gan WremeieG isc esta rece cececccesensevbdbesuncdeeee 416,912 165-a 
1] | Cinciumath, ORie i sivi sien cesb esos bubs ss Leb NeeE 364, 463 100 
12 | Washington, D. C 331,069 168-a 
13 | Los Angeles, Cal. .... 319, 198 69-¢ 
14 | Seattle, Wash........ 237,194 90 
15 | Indiqnapetin, Bisiigs cStidlde dane andkdvsdaosveuesebauen 233, 650 54-c 
16 | Provicdetigh, Bia Baers stt kits at ene piennennctanneumanens 224,326 216-a 
17 | Rochester, Si, Maudemins dt cata teas ode coccedematonrcsts 218, 149 48-¢ 
SS | Denver; Come. ceuhs al siiedlcnhcencanccannsecapocnas 213, 381 138-a 
10 | Porthomal, QO obi cite tan ncn ctiiiiitaaseaedinn lh dna DaUe 207, 214 96-c 
20 Sudip, Gee eh ee ec neswack 168, 497 60-c 
di | Onkion®, CMe Ae oo. oa neetuchiucdntmabelee i 150, 174 84 
22 | New Haveli, GappMt ell nnchescdbdeocddsdsbwddsaecese~ 133, 605 84 
= Memphis, com PERT Re oC Spe cadcececccccccccsevedorssesee _—_ _ 
é SCTRINIOT, Fic cd de den nana tenn ban ntiveinieiieanagin JF, UE 
2 | Richmomdl; "Wasi th oeedetecdastesccetoccschoccendessses 127, 628 72 
2% | Hartioed, Cott, tite Sessa sists. is ldiinc bieeed S5id 98,915 R4 
Se | THOU Ii. Minette aie tie ens cee a ola de 96, 815 36-¢ 
2% Springfield, Mass 88, 926 75 
29 | Wilmington, Del 87,411 60-c 
30 | Des Moines, lowa 86, 368 60 
1 | Norfolk, Va 67,452 60 
2! Savannah, 65,064 60 
)| Portland, Me 58, 571 oO 
1 Johnstown, Pa 55, 482 OO 
= | Altoona, P 52, 127 (6 
© | aa Ill 51, 678 48 
‘ 51,521 3B 
38 | 8 46,921 48-c 
9 ; 44,750 48-b 
| Sacramento, Cal 44, 696 72 
w | Berkeley, Calitisad Soieansdthbtacb Jedd. cbicdabvecat 40, 434 MM 
42 San Diego, Cal 59, 578 -c 
{> | Dubuque, Iowa 38, 494 48 
44| Tampa, Fla 37, 782 54-b 
so | Roanoke, Va 34, 874 8 
5 | Jackson, Mich 31, 433 36-¢ 
{7 | Decatur, Ml... 31, 140 36-c 
oii hburg, Va 29, 494 48 
4 | San Jose, Cal 28, 946 60 
v - wport, iy NcadaithAtiik Ladi cam eeetnnaheealieniin tess on 27,149 60 
3 FESO, CUE.. .SeLakeb sakes eveebecc cane Vinee oceacses 24, 892 60 
od | Everett, Wests ssituss A 2h ds bad Otek -ddbk suet 2 24,814 48-c 
OO | BUT ingtemn, Rl Ne ll ha ile 24,324 48 
oS | Alarmed, CONS opis ee Baal Cates 23, 383 S4 
e | OS WORO, Ee Wien ceeeabes cb sckecdueuess so cdbccesscucds 23, 368 36 
© | Stockton, Qals sweat Rea. a Ub Loe sua cc ced 23,253 60 
o, | enoShs, Wik. ..cedeonneane Chiba « Guitansgethetes <ernied 21,371 42-b 
30 | nnd, MIND. .....na0n. rete Es et lng 18, 583 42 
a, | Helena, Momt. 22.2 etksbese rh edlds tivuctucantdeda 12,515 6-c 
| lowa City, Rammer. 4 vocuh sctigleeioe i en 10,091 36 
Nort 
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‘udes Manhattan district only. 
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The above rates are taken from original sources, and collectively show that 36 
cities averaging 202,941 population under no competition, pay $89; while 24 cities 
averaging 305,975 population, with competition, pay only $62. Even where competi- 
tion is absent there does not appear to be any rational order of rates. Stockton, 
Cal., with 23,253 population, pays the same rate ($60) as Des Moines, Iowa, with 
86,368, and pays twice as much as Johnstown, Pa., with 55,482 population, and only 
$24 less than Cleveland, Ohio, under competition, with 560,663 population. 

Now, sir, what do we learn from this experience? Two lessons, 
I think. First, that even though competition does lower the 
rates it is ineffective, because to get the benefit of the full 
Service the user has to have two phones and pay both rates. 
This is so obvious that telephone economists universally con- 
demn competition as a wrong both to subscribers and telephone 
capital. The second lesson is equally important, if not quite so 
obvious. The competitive networks could be operated more 
economically under one ownership. Accordingly, the difference 
between the rate in a competitive city and a monopoly city gives 
some measure of the excessiveness of the charge in the monopoly 
city, where the populations are about the same. Mr. Chairman, 
by way of summary of the preceding facts I present a table in 
which the letter, telegraph rates, local and long-distance rates, 
as well as the efficiency in product per employee, is stated pro- 
gressively for the different countries, the relative rank of the 
United States being indicated by a continuous line. (The table 
is printed on following page.) 

Gentiemen, these facts speak for themselves. They distinctly 
support the conclusions reached by political economists as to 
the relative efficiency in social service of the public and the 
private financier, as to a monopoly falling within the domain 
of the postal function. 

Mr. Chairman, rates from two to six times normal] is too great 
a price to pay for the privilege of neglecting to fully discharge 
our constitutional functions. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the statement of the gentleman is correct, 
I want to ask how it is that in Great Britain there are only 
17.7 per cent of messages sent by telephone, 1.8 per cent by 
telegraph, while 80.5 per cent of messages are sent by mail; 
and in the United States 58.7 per cent of messages go by tele- 
phone, four-tenths of 1 per cent by telegraph, and 40 per cent 
by mail? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. It is a question of social wealth 
and ability of people to have telephones. But this question 
naturally brings me to the future of the telephone itself. 


THE 





BENEFITS OF POSTALIZATION. 


Mr. Vail, president of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., has said, “ There is a road to every man’s house; there 
ought to be a telephone inside.” 

This is, I think, a correct ideal, and the parallel is indispu- 
table, but he neglects to observe that it was society, with its 
public-service motive, that built these roads and not a privately 
financiered monopoly. We can state without offense that a 
telephone financier is naturally prone to confine his investments 
to points yielding the desired profit, and is not inclined to ap- 
ply any excess profits from such points to other points which 
do not promise remunerative returns. And so it is that the 
countryside and the farm which need the service most have re- 
ceived but little attention from the Telephone Trust, but have 
had to rely mainly for such limited service as they get upon 
the “ farmer lines” or cooperative enterprises. 

As a matter of fact, the limitations of the development of our 
telephonic network by private capital have been practically at- 
tained with its extension to the prosperous offices and well-to-do 
homes of the country. Of the present service, Mr. Vail cor- 
rectly remarks in the Bell report: 

Instantaneous and immediate transmission of electrical communi 
eations is as yet a convenience and luxury, although under modern 
methods of business and commerce it is an economical alternative to 
the cheaper mail service in business operations. The use of the tele- 
graph may be a popular convenience, but it is not a necessity and is 
confined still to the comparatively few, and for that reason should be at 
the cost of the few that find besefit and profit in that use. 


In effect, this means that the masses without the wealth to 
enjoy the luxury, or the commercial affairs to justify the pay- 
ment of these abnormal rates, must go unserved. tut the 
fathers of the Republic intended that they should be served, 
and the Constitution directs Congress to make provision as to 
the great function of communication. And why should they not 
be served? Does not the farmer need this communication in 
marketing his products? Does not the town consumer need it, 
too, to buy from the farmer direct? And when the plain citi- 
zen’s child is sick does he not need a physician as quickly as his 
richer brother? The benefits to come from the application of 
postal rates, extension and efficiency, to electrical communica- 
tions, “a phone in every man’s house,” are difficult to describe 
or even to exaggerate. Certainly all things should be done to 
make farm life as attractive as may be, and this is at least one 
of the rational and practical methods. 
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Relative standing of United States among principal countries with respect to postal, telegraph, and telephone charges, and efficiency of postal and telephone employees. ( Unite 
; States indicated by continuous line.) 
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charge. charge per Tee. Le Telephon ay 
. fe > b be 7 1e Postal 
| local call. 100 miles. 300 miles. 500 miles. 700 miles. | 1,000 miles. | (phone calls). (mail pieces), 
eesnssmnensieteaiinsabeianl $0. 015 $0. 09 $0. 08 $0. 12 $0. 20 $0. 34 2 $0. 402 85, 819 
a i pr m n n n m @ 
Bi3. ciiokwalis. Atal 02 -12 | - 005 -10 .B -36 .38 *, 48 60, 651 
Us {| n f n c d e US 
B09 d eenpiayesye hive spewtind 123 | - 005 bb 19 -38 48 5A 
a | a k 8 Pp c n 
DSP cee ea ebe th one setnast 134 006 19 24 -39 58 - 58 
m m Pp e h { 
pianiiritn giana eteniendl 14 - 007 -19 . 30 40 1,25 21.37 
e} q e f m a a 
Dr acs lds cbback te cheeees 15 . 009 . 20 . 34 50 1.26 6. 00 
j h m m { r Us 
aS 153 - 010 20 - 38 1.60 4.20 
g n Pr oO 0 d 1 Us 
BF. UG 0 A -02 157 | O11 . 20 38 82 
h l d a Dp | a 
Das inn adie cid tetenseal -02 172 - 013 24 39 | -77 
i g Pp l h | q 
DDoS. enon theese | -02 172 | 015 . 24 50 1.56 
j K | e c a g 
a -eentteninaienetaneseaal .02 is | 015 «25 50 3. 00 
k c j q q Us 
59753. RNIN. ibe | - 02 193 . 015 .32 . 54 
l Pp A@ r ° 
hee tp - agen mnienetnmdndl 026 205 017 - 36 .72 
m 0 k | £ l 
Bis cli c.. .veseen dhe 026 224 021 | .38 . 80 | 
n 's d T | 
a ara Ne tad . 026 : 39 1.08 
0 h 
oo ee ee . 028 - 60 .§ 
Pp SB) 
i7 ‘ . 036 
q 
a= Japan. d= Austria - Great Britain. j= Netherlands. m= Norway. p=Italy. 
US=I ed States. e= Belgium. h= Hungary. k= Switzerland. n= Sweden. q= Russia. 
c= Germany. f= France. i= Luxemburg. _l= New Zealand. o= Denmark. r= Australia. 
1 Via telegraph circuits. ? Maximum rate for any distance. ’ 4 1911 data. pr Private. 
If in spite of our distances and nondensity of population we Rapenditusss: re 
can have mail piece rates among the very lowest, who, in the face Bell caus . —— each-_~--------~--~---------_- $21, 000, 000 
of our marked postal efficiency, our experience with the parcel ee ee 65, 246.677 
post and the intimate relationship of the telephone and telegraph ind ae SUI cserensanisncitansitaatekintinn ath 24 $1, 762, 636 
. ‘ . I e > ants - 
monopolies, can not see that our Postal System could give us | o’ eeanlens ai 
as low rates for the telephone and telegraph as other countries? | Current maintenance__________._._.._.__.__._. 584, 009 
Mr. Chairman, I present a statement showing the financial | en = 3 per cent on purchase__________...._- 27, 000, 000 
results where the postal institutions are exercising the tele- | epreciation, at 5 per cenf on purchase_-—-----_-- by $8,000. O00 
phonic and telegraphie functions in connection with the mail. Satat verpeuliitwres.... 5 i ses 229, 246. 313 
Financial results, receipts, and expenditures of postal systems in respect | 
a ances Ste Se ee RESUME, 
~ | pees il ieee igs? =| GBeRml] remiin@ec 355, 524, 143 
untry. Receipts. oxpenses. Surplus. | oat an a ei sw i en Sa en orm . eo. 
Country — | — — | Expenditures, interest, and depreciation._........______ 229, 246, 313 
tut 7 t. Ne f = “ 196 997, a°[0 
GORI. sos <p asian -tunaiion semana $194,272, 463 | $171,594,102 | $22,678,361 Ot RRC nse _> 
Austr 37,494,963 | 36 39 720, 270 as ; ; — 
ek mest Ssrotr se trenese-aeane nas aa ems = aeaeee | X is = ol New Zealand has eight telegrams per capita with her low 
Demmeric: . acc. catchall: mek 5,151, 680 | | 1,009,577 | rates. The above statement assumes that we should have at 





S, 922,075 | least three, and that the zone minimum rates, running from 12 
Sie | to 48 cents, would preduce an average rate of 25 cents, the 


§.342,213 | present receipt being over 40 cents. Since there would be no 


we goo | separate telegraph plant, the operator and messenger service 
» Vee 








5 7 418. 162 368.391 | Would practically comprise the telegraphic expense. The table 
} | 33,590,294 | 34,632,112 | assumes the present telephone rates, and the surplus roughly 
sweden... | ggtgaetened ion tet ‘are | indicates what could be safely accomplished in rate reductions. 
New Zealand. .........cccccecsccccccccess} » 5/805,750 | 5,112,762 | 692, 988 The most careful study convinces me that we could develop 





- —— | telegraph and telephone rates, like our mail rates, as low 4s 10 
Casco ine eneahehnst tecthetindl 631, 133, 621 506, 788, 404 24,335, 217 | other countries: that is, a cent per local eall, a reduction of one: 
; mie lowe mes ———— | half in telegraph rates, and rates for the long-distance or to! 
Such are the results with the postal establishments com- | seryices about one-fourth of those now prevailing. 
pleiely exercising their normal functions. Who can doubt that 
our so-called postal deficits simply represent the deprivation of 
those profitable functions which the express companies and the Mr. ANDERSON. I merely want to ask the gentleman if le 
wire agencies for 40 years have succeeded in diverting from | intends to go into the method which he proposes to adopt it 
our Postal System, a at taking over these institutions? 
apn sig. Ap abe Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Of course, I think all wil! agree 
Mr. Chairman, it may be of interest to ascertain what the | with the statement of Judge Moon, chairman of the Committee 
budget of 1912 would have been had the telephone been under | on the Post Office and Post Roads. that there is no question as 
postal management with the telegraph function superimposed. | +, the right of the Government te acquire the telephone network. 
The Bell figures are actual; the other estimates for the inde-| 7, win} not be necessary to take over the telegraph lines 
pendents, and for the operator and messenger expenses in the Both telegraphic and telephonic messages go over the same 
transmission of the telegrams. wires simultaneously where the communications have been 
Receipts, 1912: postalized. My judgment, after a year’s study, is that the ter 


METHODS OF ACQUISITION, 





Teecrams CSOD ey ccc kee heetinmeethenintins 75, 000, 000 tated s e 
elt enateth. sensei. shal ae Sth “isa ce toon Eb 172; 154 | phone network should be condemned and appropriated nn 
Independent companies, receipts___._.._._..-__..---~- 81, 351, 989 | properties taken possession of by the Postmaster General, 1 a8 
etd) fecdiits_ 2) 10 ee cele ae "355, 524,143 | 28 of January 1, 1915, the rates to be gradually ae aenwelt 

r | experience developed the wisest way. The interurban 
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represents approximately 200,000 miles of pole line and 3,000,000 Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes. At first that looks like the 
miles of wires; the local about 16,000,000 miles of wires, and | easy way, but I have concluded that it is not the wisest way, 
¢,900,000 phones. for reasons I do not now have the time to state. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to ask the gentleman whether his 
proposition embraces the taking over of what are ordinarily 0 : ; 
considered as farmer lines? ne of the reasons is that it would have a tendency to dis- 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Not by statutory appropriation, | > the working organization of the personnel, of which the 
put by agreement with the Postmaster General. The reason | Bell had about 140,000 in 1912 and all companies about 200,000. 
for leaving them to voluntary purchase is that they are mostly It is, of course, proposed to take over these employees with the 
cooperative institutions and that their rates are now sufficiently properties and put them under the civil service. Gentlemen 
iow, less than a half cent per call. They should be allowed, of | ™@y think they see danger in this addition to the Government 
course, to articulate with the postal system. Is that sufficiently | SeTvice. Let me say over half of these are girls, and that expe- 
responsive to the gentleman’s question? rience shows that they remain only from three to four years in 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. Now, I would like to ask the gentle- the exchanges when they leave to get married, so that in four 
man what he would propose to do in a city, for instance, where | Ye@rs the exehange operators have to be almost completely 
there was a competing line? I merely ask for information, as replenished. This is a circumstance of the greatest importance. 
I want to get the gentleman’s iden. The “automatic” or girlless phone has come, and is going into 

Mr, LEWIS of Maryland. I believe we should take both. We | Semeral use abroad and even here. It means that the personnel 
should not want competition in the telephone business; it is will be cut down by nearly half, since the subscriber makes his 
economically unsound and wasteful. The proposition is to take | °W" connection in a simple and effective way. I have heard 
the whole telephonic network. I do not think it would be fair complaints about the slow service abroad; for example, Eng- 
to act otherwise. land—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman speaks of taking over two Mr. MADDEN. They only operate there in the daytime, and 
competing lines of telephone, because it would not be fair to | 20t at night. 
take one and leave the other. Does the gentleman think the Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Well the automatic phone can be 
eome rule would apply to taking over the telegraph companies, used at any time and as quickly as the subscriber finds the 
so as not to leave the telephone companies in competition with | 2Umber, and since taking over the telephone network the 
them? English postmaster general is putting the automatic in. It is 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The gentleman raises a serious | 20 answer to such complaints as I have heard, and answers also 
question of public ethies. A telegraph company, let us say, fails | the political fears of an unwieldly telephone personnel. 
to keep up with the progress of mechanical civilization, as else- Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I have yielded the gentleman 15 
where, and fits itself to discharge only one function, the tele | 24ditional minutes. Will the gentleman speak about the service 
graph message, when it might have added the interurban and | 12 Australia, a country practically the same in size as the 
long-distanee telephone message with proper improvements. | United States, where they have government-owned service? 
Another company builds a network ready for both functions, Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I regret to say that the telephonic 
which the Government, finding fit for postal uses, concludes to | Statistics are not sufficiently reported for Australia to enable me 
purchase. ‘The telegraph company now comes forward and | 
usks to be purchased, too, on the grounds that postal competition . eo uae 
would injure it. That presents one question of ethics. The | ™@n’s statement about the number of telegrams in New Zealand. 
other question of ethies is this: Should the innocent taxpayers Has the gentleman also figures as to the telephonic communi- 
of the country be required to go down into their pockets for cations in that country? 


THE PERSONNEL. 


to form any conclusion about it. 
Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I was interested in the gentle- 


$200.000,000 to make good the obsolescent losses of telegraph Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. No. It is the same as with 
companies whose owners took their chances with the profits Australia. 
of the enterprise? I am free to say that the question may be Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a debatable one, but my conclusion is that we would not be | if he has any information as to what view President Wilson 
justified. entertains of this proposition? 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I would like to make tkat inquiry. 

Mr. SLOAN. I object to that inquiry. The important fact 
is what Members of this House think of this, not what the 
President of the United States thinks. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Assuming, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, that this step is to be taken, we ought to consider the 
measures necessaary to make it effective. One of the things 
I wish to call to the attention of the committee this afternoon 


Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman bas asked me a question. 
Tam inclined to agree with the latter conclusion, but I can see 
no reason why it should apply in one instance and not apply to 
the smaller fry in the other. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The question is a close one, I con- 
fess. But it is the telephone institution that we propose to take, 
and not the telegraphs. If we were taking the telegraph, I 
should advise taking competing telegraph plants. 

Mr. Chairman, I come now to the financing of the acquisition 








which under the cirenmstances I can treat only in the most is this: A history of the subject im the United States shows that 
smaring way. In 1912 the outstanding stocks and bonds of | Some 17 times in the last generation committees of this House 
the Bell system amounted to $620,760,654, and according to the | of of the Senate have reported favorably to Congress measures 
last census the Bell system represented 71 per cent of the | looking to the postalization of the electrical communication. 
total telephone capital, and it probably represents more now. Not once, not one single time, has one of these measures ever’ 
This would indicate the total capitalization as being about | come to a vote. They have been lost on the calendar with a 
$575,000,000. thousand sisters and brothers, perhaps of unequa! importance. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Tilinois. Has the gentleman any infor. | A2@ I want to say to this House to-day that if this great 
mation as to how much watered stock and counterfeit capital | *sency is to be postalized, there ts no escape from the necessity, 
there is in that $621,000,000 of stock of the Bell Telephone Co.? as a matter of parliamentary procedure, of placing it on the 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. It seems there is not any water | Post Office appropriation bill. If a great majority in this 
in the capitalization of the American (Bell) Telephone & Tele- House, with a few exceptions, were favorable to the proposition, 
graph Co. Its officers make this statement with a degree of | Such is the state of our parliamentary practice and procedure 
earnestness which convinces me that its stock does not repre- | that it would be nearly impossible of accomplishment unless 
sent water in any degree. it were incorporated in the appropriation bill, which can not be 


Mr. Chairman, it is proposed to finance the acquisition by | ¢ Piseomholed. , ; 
the issue of 3 per cami Whmeas bonds. These auke not oe Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit a question there? 
to be issued in block. While it is designed that the properties | Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes. ; 
be taken on a single day, they would have to be valued by the Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman consider th it a supply 
Interstate Commerce Commission, plant by plant, and they bill is the medium for carrying reforms of a magnitude such 


Would be paid for as the final awards were found for each | 28 this? And if he considers that it should apply to the postal 
distinct company, which would take about three years; mean- | bill, does he think it should apply to the sundry eivil bill, 
While it is propesed to pay the owners 4 per cent pendente whereby the jurisdiction of every other committee in this House 
lite, so that their sources of income may not fail them during | would be destroyed? 

the period of transition. Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I am very frank to say to the 


Mr. ANDERSON. If my recollection serves me right, there | gentleman that I do not consider myself as good a judge of 
Was a proposition to take over the telephone companies in | that subject as the gentleman himself. 
ne block at a time. Has the gentleman considered that Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; but the gentleman makes the state- 
Proposition ? ment that under the rules of this House it is absolutely impos- 
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sible to get the legislation that he advocates on the postalizing 
of telegraph and telephone lines, even though an overwhelming 
majority of the House favor it. I think that is an indictment 
of the rules that is not warranted by the rules. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The rules are under so many in- 
dictments that they will suffer no particular embarrassment 
now. I am giving you my conviction, with the reason for it, 
that 17 times in the history of this Congress legislation on 
this subject has been favorably reported by committees, and 
never yet has any one of them come to a vote. I should prefer 
to charge the rules with the delinquency rather than charge 
individuals, Such favorable reports are as follows: 

March 3, 1845. House Report 187, Twenty-eighth Congress, second 
session. Committee on Ways and Means. 

July 5, 1870, House Report 114, Forty-first Congress, second session. 
(Washburn.) Select Committee on Postal Telegraphy. 


House Report 115, Forty-first Congress, second session. (Palmer.) 
1872. House Report 6, Forty-second Congress, third session. 


1875. House Report 125, Forty-third Congress, second session. (Gen. 
Butler.) Judiciary Committee. 
1881. House Report 137, Forty-sixth Congress, third session. Com- 


mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


1883. House Report 2004, Forty-seventh Congress, second session. 
(Bingham. ) 
1884, House Report 1436, Forty-eighth Congress, first session. Com- 


mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1888. House Report 955, Fiftieth Congress, first session. 
Committee on Commerce. 

1870. Senate Report 18, Forty-first Congress, second session. 


(Rayner.) 


(Ram- 


sey.) Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

1872. Senate Report 20, Forty-second Congress, second session. 
(Ramsey.) Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

1872. Senate Report 223, Forty-second Congress, second session. 


(Zachary Chandler.) Committee on Commerce. 

1872. Senate Report 242, Forty-second Congress, third session. 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

1874. Senate Report 242, Forty-third Congress, first session. 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

1875. Senate Report 624, Forty-third Congress, second session. 

1884. Senate Report 577, Forty-eighth Congress, first session. 
Hill.) Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Senate Report 577, part 2, Forty-eighth Congress, first session. 

1896. Senate Document 291, volume 11, Fifty-fourth Congress, first 
session. (M. Butler.) Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In the first place, the gentleman ought to 
state that the rules of this House new are not the rules of 
the House that existed when these 17 instances came up that 
he speaks of. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Before the gentleman gets to that 
I will state that I have an arrangement with Judge Moon to 
yield the gentleman five minutes as compensation for the loss 
of time he may take in answering my question, and that is 
about getting bills up. Under the rules and practice of the 
House now, does not the gentleman believe that any bill of 
importance can be got up in one of the five extraordinary ways? 
For instance, you have Calendar Wednesday, first; second, you 
have the call of committees; third, you can put your bill on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar; fourth, you can call it up under 
suspension of the rules; fifth, you can get a special rule from 
the Committee on Rules. Now, I will ask the gentleman if he 
does not believe that if there is a great sentiment on the floor 
of the House in favor of passing a great remedial measure or 
of discussing it, that the Speaker, who has absolute charge of 
the suspensions, would not feel compelled to recognize some 
gentleman to move to suspend the rules and call up the bill? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished 
Speaker has asked a question I am not able to answer. I have 
recited the history of the subject; there have been 17 favorable 
reports made on this subject, and none have ever come to a vote. 
Now, I can not tell the Members of this House the many by- 
ways and the pigeonholes and other circums‘ances that may 
account for that result. I am glad to have the suggestion that 
we have recent amendments of the rules and, perhaps, especially 
an improved spirit of fair play in the individual Members, 
and that these difficulties may not be so great in the future as 
they have been in the past. I am glad that one so experienced 
as the Speaker feels so optimistic, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER, The Speaker suggested that this matter might 
be brought up under suspension of the rules, but it requires a 
two-thirds vote to suspend the rules, and when a bill is up for 
consideration under suspension of the rules, only 20 minutes on 
a side are allowed for debate. Of course, we could not begin 
to discuss a bill of this magnitude in 20 minutes. That disposes 
of that opportunity. As for the suggestion that opportunity 
might be provided by unanimous consent, it neec only be said 
that on a matter of such great importance some gentleman 
in the House would be certain to object, and that disposes of 
opportunity No, 2. 


Com- 


Com- 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
a question. 

Mr. COOPER. I was just answering the distinguisho 
Speaker’s suggestions. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Take the matter of the suspensioy 
of the rules. Of course, it requires two-thirds to suspend {ho 
rules, but what is it in the book for if it does not afford any 
relief? ; 

Mr. COOPER. It might upon a bill of no great importance 
but it could not be expected that the House of Representatives 
would pass or even think of considering a bill of such vast 
importance as that of the gentleman from Maryland [My 
Lewis] with only 20 minutes of debate on a side. Therefore 
rt sagan opportunity to bring up the bill is no opportunity 
at all, ; 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And what is the reason the Calep. 
dar for Unanimous Consent will not afford relief? 

Mr. COOPER. Because with over 400 Members here there 
will be always one who would object. For instance, the cent|e. 
man from Illinois [Mr. MapDEN] would object to considering tho 
proposition that the gentleman from Maryland is now discussing 
if a motion were made to bring it up by unanimous consent 
That is very evident from his attitude here to-day, and that 
disposes of that opportunity. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then there is Calendar Wednesday. 
What is the reason you can not get a bill up on Calendar 
Wednesday ? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I will tell the distinguished 
gentleman. When we had up for consideration the bil! for 4 
revision of the laws that committee took Calendar Wednes- 
day, and the gentleman from Missouri will not have forgotten 
how many Calendar Wednesdays they held. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, I am aware of that. 

Mr. COOPER. They absolutely monopolized that day for 
a weeks. How long is the Alaska bill going to take this 
time? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think the Alaska bill will take 
cne or two tore Wednesdays, and I am guessing about it. 

Mr. COOPER. There is no certainty that bill of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland could come up on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is no certainty at all; but 
what I am trying to do is to disabuse the mind of the gentle- 
man from Maryland, of whom I think a great deal, and who 
knows, I think, more about postal matters than all of the rest 
of us combined, except the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] and the other members of his committee—to disabuse 
his mind of the notion that one can not get a bill up for con- 
sideration. I am frank to state how the present Speaker of the 
House feels about it. If the Speaker believes there is a pro- 
nounced sentiment in this House amounting to a majority, or 


I would like to ask the gentleman 


| anywhere approximating two-thirds, in favor of the considera- 


tion of a particular bill, whether it be a big or a little bill, I 
believe it is the business of the Speaker to recognize some 
gentleman, under suspension of the rules, to call up that bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman [Mr. Lewis] a question. How can he get a rule to 
make this a rider on an appropriation bill except by getting, 
first, a majority of the Committee on Rules, and then, second, a 
majority of the House; and if he can get a majority of the 
Committee on Rules and a majority of the House, why can not 
he bring in a special rule to consider the bill irrespective of an 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. SIMS. In discussing this question as to a rider on an 
appropriation bill, in the general Committee on Appropriations, 
of which the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Sueriry} is * 
member, the rule should be applied, it seems to me, with much 
more strictness with respect to that committee, in the case of 
bills reported by it than in the case of bills coming from the 
committee having both legislating and appropriating jurisdic- 
tion. For instance, the Committee on Military Affairs has juris 
diction of legislative propositions and also jurisdiction of an 
appropriation bill. Now, as to the question of the propriety * 
orderliness of legislation reported by a committee having appre- 
priating functions, it seems to me we would not in this case 
be breaking down the very proper rule of not putting riders on 
appropriation bills. Inasmuch as the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads has charge of legislation and also appropriates 
for it, that fact, it seems, removes from it the objection that 
generally applies to riders placed upon appropriation pills. a 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman vile 
excuse me from further discussion of this feature. [ am qu 
sure the House can receive much more enlightenment from 
others on that subject than I can give. 











1914. 


Sociat PRINCIPLES. 
PUBLIC MORALITY, 


Mr. Chairman, the economists are right; there is a law of 
nublic finance; there is a law of private finance. Applied in its 
yroper domain, each law operates with a fitness in human 
‘ffairs. But we, sir, have been violating one of those laws by 
allowing private financiers to encroach on the public domain. 
rhe resulting injury involves more than national economics, 
creat as that is. It involves national character. If these tele- 
phone monopolies are not to be postalized, then private fran- 
chises must continue to be granted, and in the struggle for them 
noth private and public character must be demoralized. Com- 
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the history of New York and Berlin as to street-railway | 
franchises; and then that of London and San Francisco on | 


the telephone, where a Bell Co., on the one hand, and a com- 
titor and what is regarded as an intruder into its domain— 
he Home Telephone Co.—on the other, both bought up the city 

uucil, one to defend and the other to procure privileges and 

nchises which have been postalized in all the leading coun- 
tries. Behold the consequences of our violation of sound pub- 
ic economics and of our neglect to discharge the national postal 


ye 


ligation—rates the highest in the world, and a public state of | 


morality to shame us. 
such, sir, are the results of a business and economical survey 
the field of communication by electricity. 
‘ pnblic morals the lesson is not different. 
f the laws of public and private financiering, by which public 
vovernments have been disinherited of their normal functions, 
his led to such corruption and demoralization—of the function- 
ies giving and the alien claimants receiving the despoiled in- 
itance—that cities like New York with its street railways, 
iiladelphia with its gas works, and San Francisco with its 
telephones, have shamed the scions of Roman corruption in 
their most dishonorable days. The policy of weakening these 
vovernments by alienating their functions to ambitious private 
i ‘© has made them despised and attractive only to such 
weak political creatures as see opportunity for individual en- 
richment. Compare them, sir, with the proud cities of other 
lands, undespoiled of their rightful attributes of public serv- 
ice and where publie position gives honor, prestige, and respect. 
Sir, all other countries have granted their postal systems their 
fu | rights. Why has not ours? It is notorious that since the 
Civil W ar the history of our country has not Been the narrative 
ial institutions, but a stirring story of the gigantic achieve- 
ments of individuals in the domain of private finance. You can 
of the names of a half dozen such men quicker than you 
ecall the names of the contemporary Presidents of the 
Republic. Meanwhile the substantive powers ¢f our national 
ife have belonged not to the States or the Government, as repre- 
ing society as constitutionally organized, but to private indi- 











luals and their personal empires, really great princes of 
fing ance with powers exceeding those of the States, and col- 
tively directed, exceeding, too, the active resistant powers of 
the 3 National Government, At some points their private activi- 
Hes Lave trenched over onto the Government domain, with the 
t that some of its functions have been partly diverted, and 
others suspended, in their interest. Such has been the master- 


fi 


iness of their control that even the most popular national 
institution, the postal system, has had to yield two of its princi- 
pal functions—the parcel post and the electrical method of com- 


mnniest 


tion. For 40 years it was deprived of the parcel func- 
_Now like influences are trying to withhold its function of 
eectrical communication. Their efforts raise an issue which 
itriotic citizens will not longer ignore. It is: Which is now 
’ be Paramount in the country—the Government or certain 
(ows financiers? [Applause.] 

MOON, Mr, Chairman, does the gentleman from Michi- 
sin | Mr. SAMUEL W. Smare] desire to proceed? 

ir, SAMUEL W. SMITH. Yes; I desire to proceed. I yield 
-/ luinutes to the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. KENNEDY]. 


Mr _KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman, as a 
= ity me mber of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
“ads T desire to record my disapproval of that feature in the 
= ‘t Post Office appropriation bill which gives the Post- 
ant p General power to reveke the appointment of any assist- 


unt postmaster and appoint his successor at his discretion, 
tl y proposing to take assistant postmasters in the first and 


ond class offices out of the civil service, thus striking a blow 
at t the herit system. 
“a jurpose of the merit system is obviously to obtain the 


ssible service for this department of the Government; 
- Promote industry, efficiency, and economy ‘in the public 
‘tyice. as well as to remove from political-party struggle the 


In the domain | 
The perversion | 
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corrupting influence of a vast number of business positions held 
out and offered as spoils to the victors. 

The Post Office Department does a great part of the business 
of the Government. In recent years, owing to the postal savings 
banks and the parcel post, the department has onatuniie ited 
an enormous mass of new and diversified business, and all with 
a remarkable ease and in a manver satisfactory to the people 
of the country, 


The handling of the increased and diversified business with 
such apparent facility speaks volumes in favor ef the organiza- 
tion of the department and proves beyond peradventure that 
its present personnel, selected upon merit, measures up com- 
pletely to all the requirements of a system whose successful 
operation depends upon the honesty, industry, and efficiency of 
the agencies in charge. 

This proposition to remove assistant postmasters from the 
classified civil service is a step backward and deserves the uni- 
versal censure and condemnation of all good citizens without 
regard to party affiliation. It is a gross injustice to a set of 
men comprising about 2,500 in number the country over who 
were classified by an Executive order which became effective 
in December, 1910, and which required that any imcumbent 
then in office, before he should become classified, must give evi- 
dence of his qualifications for the performance of official duty. 
More than this, it is a blow leveled directly against the civil 

service, 2 movement in support of the semi-barbarous maxim 
that “to the victors belong the spoils.” 

For many years previous to the adoption of the act of 1883 
the abuses and evils resulting from appointment to and removal 


| from public office to serve party ends were debated in Congress. 


Though public-spirited men of all parties agreed upon the propo- 
sition that public offices are created for the public convenience 
and not for the benefit of these selected to fill them, the spoils 
system continued to prevail until the enactment of 1885 to 
regulate and improve the civil service of the United States. 
Since that law was enacted, appointment and promotion in the 
service have been made to depend upon fitness, so that the in- 
cumbent in office under the system has been enlisted for public 


| rather than for party service. 


The rider which appears in section 6 of the present bill seeks 


| to reverse the present order in relation te one set of employees 


in the teeth of emphatic party declarations to the contrary. 
Why select these post-office officials for this slaughter? 
Public opinion is strongly against it; party platforms decry 
it; the Chief Executive in all his utterances unequivocally as- 
sails it; the Postmaste: General himself, in his recent report, 
proclaims that “it is highly important that only the most ef 
ficient employees should be in the service.” “For this reason,” 
he says, “the merit system should be adhered to in the Post 
Office Department above all others, in order to secure the very 
highest standard of efficiency in the conduc. of its affairs.” 
The duties connected with the post-office administration are 
of a business character, and under the merit system the pres- 
ent honest, efficient, and economical operation of this depart- 
ment, due to the industry and intelligence of every employee 
in the classified list, from assistant postmaster dewn, should 
meet with the approval of all patriotic Americans. No party 


| has a corner on honesty or efficiency. These are personal at- 


tributes that exist apart from party consideration; and the 
door of opportunity under the merit system is open to all who 
possess the qualifications to enter. 

Many of the assistant postmasters have been promoted from 
clerkships and supervisory positions. Their years of experi- 
ence have acquainted them with the infinite “‘etails of the 
office. Their removal, as proposed in this amendment, will 
necessarily cripple the system and bring down the high stand- 
ard of efficiency hitherto attained in the department. I be- 
lieve the merit system should be extended rather than curtailed, 
thus tending always to bring the department to a higher plane 
of efficiency. 

But, Mr. Chairman, while I am unalterably opp: sed to this 
feature in the bill, I am glad to register my approval of other 
portions of it which are extremely meritorious in my opinion. 
The proposal to increase the compensation of rural letter car- 
riers, whose burdens, under the parcel-post increment, will be 
measurably augmented, should be met with general approbation, 
as well as the amendr-ent to extend to all postal employees who 
are injured or killed in the course of duty the benefits of com- 
pensation now provided by Jaw for railway postal clerks and 
post-office inspectors. 

The latter is an application of the principle enacted into law 
in many States of the Union that employees are entitled to 
, compensation for injury received in the course of employment 
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in case the injury was not caused by the willful misconduct or 
negligence of the employee hin:self. 

Under the postal laws and regulations the period of leave of 
absence of carriers in cases of illness or disability received in 
the service is limited to 150 days in one calendar year, and a 
distinct provision is made that carriers who desire leave of) ab- 
sence for a longer period will be dropped from the rells without 
prejudice. What relief is given to the carrier who has Jabored 
a number of years in the service if i!lIness or disability re- 
ceived therein should make it imperative that he request leave 
of absence beyond the limitation period and is consequently 
dropped from the rolls? 

None whatever is offered to him; and yet were he engaged 
in a different occupation, where the doctrine of “ master and 
servant ” applied, under the laws of most of the States of the 
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Union, he would receive compensation in accordance with the | 


nature and extent of his disability; or in the absence of a work- 
men’s compensation act he would have the right to sue his 
employer at. common law, a right, however, which does not 
extend to him as an employee of the Government. 

The effect of this proposed legislation, which carries its merit 
upon its face, would be to negative substantially the harsh and 
rigorous effect of the present laws in cases of illness or dis- 
ability reeeived in the service. 

This legislation, affording as it would justifiable compensa- 
tion, is in accord with the broad, enlightened, and progressive 
spirit that is world-wide to-day; and, besides. it is responsive to 
the recommendation of the First Assistant Postmaster General 
for the year ending June 30, 1913, “that the present law be 
amended so as to indemnify employees of all classes in the 
Postal Service.” 

The postman to-day is one employee in the service of the 
Government who is deserving of benevolent consideration. He 
is the daily messenger of all classes and creeds. From morn 
till eve he tramps his accustomed route and knows no rest until 
his ever-increasing daily task is accomplished. 

‘He trudges along through the snow and the sleet, 

With a pack that is heavy to bear; 

The slush of the roadway has hampered his feet, 
And the whiteness has powdered his hair. 

But he stands by the gate with a smile on his face, 
And kis whistle is cheery and gay ; 

Oh, people who live in a far-away place, 
Thank God for the postman to-day! 

[ Applause. ] 

He carries a message that comes from the heart 
Of a boy who has gone from his home; 

And sometimes a letter to make the tears start, 
From a soul that is sad and alone. 

The news of a world that is far from our sight 
Is stored in his magical pack ; 

And he mingles the sorrow with words of delight, 
For he carries a world on his back.”’ 

[Applause ] 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
did the gentleman use? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman used 12 minutes. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from’ Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, on Tuesday last the gentile- 
man from New Hampshire took occasion to make certain state- 
ments relative to business conditions in New Hampshire and 
New England. It is not my purpose at this time to take excep- 
tion to his statements, which can readily be done, relative to 
the cause of Democratic success in the last presidential elec- 
tion, nor do I desire to contradict his statement regarding busi- 


ness conditions in New Hampshire. Of this latter I have very 


little knowledge other than the general opinion that New Hamp- 


shire conditions can not be so very different from those in other 


States, but I do desire to relieve the gentleman and the Demo- 
cratic Party of the burden of feeling it their duty to report 
upon business conditions in the whole of New England. I 
quote from his remarks: 


And I venture to say that if the gentleman from Illinois could assem- 
ble the manufacturers and business men of New Pngiand and recite 
’ it would provoke 


to them his Dr. Cook story of “ America prostrate,’ 
such laughter as would warm the heart of the most pretentious vaude- 


ville artist of any American circuit. I believe,;Mr. Chairman, on ‘the 


whole that the business interests of New England are well satisfied 
with the achievements of this Congress to date. 

So much has been said upon this fleor in the course of debate 
within the last few weeks as to business conditions, and beliey- 
ing that these statements have been dealing in. genéralities 
that I have taken pains to make inquiries about the business 
in the district I represent, namely, that ‘sectiOn of western 


| 


of further © 
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Massachusetts extending from the New York State line to ti. 
Connecticut River. About a month ago I sent out about 5) 
inquiries—one-half were addressed to employers of labor and 
the other half to employees as represented by labor organiza- 
tions. The responses to these inquiries will relieve my frien 
from the necessity of including in his pieture of business pros- 
perity that portion of New England which I have the honoy 
of representing. 

I did not submit inquiries to merchants, for the reason thy; 
their business is so dependent on the manufacturer and tho 
employee that the others are naturally a barometer of the busi. 
ness of the merchants. 

At a conservative estimate the responses received represey; 
the employment of 35,000 people. Some of the lines represented 
include paper mills, woolen mills, cotton and worsted wills. 
machine shops, book manufacturers, foundries, taps and dies. 
electrical machinery, box manufacturers, leather works, exy- 
riage robes, metal works, whips, and so forth, so that it is fair 
to state that it is as diversified a section in the nature of em. 
ployment as represented by any member in this House. 

I entered upon this inquiry in no spirit of partisanship, 
neither as a calamity howler, nor as a Papewerity prophet, but 
absolutely for the purpose of securing information, and I am 
glad to lay the result of that information before the House at 
this time. As stated, the inquiry was in the form of two letters. 
The first letter was to the manufacturers, and was as follows: 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, December 22, 1973. 

I am addressing you and other concerns in western Massachusetts 
in order to obtain information as to present condition of business. | 
should be pleased if you would assist me to the extent of answering 
in whatever detail you may see fit the following questions, it being, of 
course, understood that any information received will not be used in 
any personal way. 

1. How has business compared during the past six months with the 
ome six months of last year or two years ago? 

2. So far as you know, has there been any variation in that period 
of the rate of wages or of the cost of purchasing ordinary commodities 
of life, as compared with corresponding period of last two years? 

3. Has there been variation in the bey: of your product during this 
period ; and if so, to what do you ascr the cause? 

4. What comparison do you make with prospect of business during 
the next six months and corresponding period; amd if any variation. 
to what do you ascribe it? 

5. Are people generally employed in your community and at satis- 
factory wages; and what is the comparison in the number of your em 
ployees now and the corresponding time last year? 

‘ Thanking you in. advance for furnishing the information desired 
am, 
Sincerely, yours, brine 


In answer to question 1, as to how business compared dur- 
ing the past six months with the corresponding period of last 
year or two years ago, the replies were as follows: 

Ten per cent reported that business was the same, 27 per cent re 


ported that business was better, and 63 per cent reported that business 
was poorer. 


In answer to question 2, as to the variation in the rate of 
wages and the cost of purchasing the ordinary commodities of 
life during this same period, the replies received were «as fol- 
lows: 

Sixty per cent reported that wages were higher, 40 per cent reported 
that wages were the same, 60 per cent reported that commodities were 
higher, and 40 per cent reporte< that commodities were the same. 

In answer to question 8, as to the yariation in the price of 
their product during this time, replies were as follows: 

Three per cent reported that prices were higher, 38 per cent reported 
a prices were the same, and 59 per cent reported that prices wer 
ower. 

In answer to question 4, as to the prospects for business for 
the next six months, compared with prospects for the sme time 
Jast year, and if any variation the cause for the samg replies 
were as follows: ; Bs a 

; hat prospects were the s ) 
tha Next sis months, 12% per cent reported that prospects were bette 


for the next six months, and 75- per cent reported that prospects were 
poorer for the next six months. . 


The reasons given in answer to the second: part of {lis ques 
tion are rather interesting, and I will read some of thet: 


nera iness P » coming 
I believe the ge 1 prospect of bus in my line for the com 
six months correspond favorably With the six months a year aso. 
Judging the outlook by our own business would say that |! sh acts Oe 
1914 seem to us very good. There are no great amount of workive! 
here, one far — business in concerned our pay rolls show § 
ber than a r ago. : iis bea 
ne cater ine cote ae six months goin: llya lid of a bestagss 
than a‘year ago, and vr active | all share this oe _ a 
Dapirinn oe eee Sea same Wages, ‘ 
ei rospects et of aS aoe Ri if uncerta! « to the effect o 
the ta , the ances ‘of Bs er eactiee feoling of fear 
ar eo We aseribe it to the un- 
; ‘fhe néw currency }i!!, and aiso 
ages aie he into Gaandnes over ‘ resuming "more antitrust 
legislation. 
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The unfavorable effect of-the tariff bill may be somewhat offset by the 
passage of the currency bill, and, while not wishing to appear pessi- 
mistie, we feel that the outlook is decidedly uncertain, with the chances 
largely favoring a decrease of business over former years. 

While we do not believe in taking any pessimistic view of conditions 
and believe that occasionally we are bound to have depressions in 
business, — business in general with us does not look as bright as we 
might wish. 

We have no positive ww of comparing prospects of business during 
the next six months. Jn this connection, will add that on December 1, 
1912, we had on hand four times the yolume of orders that we had on 
December 1, 1913.. There has been a heavy decline in new orders during 
the last two months. For the past six weeks the universal —. of our 
prospective customers has been that they are marking time; in other 
words, Waiting to see what effect the tariff will have on the situation. 

Lusiness has shown a very spasmodic condition during the past six 
months. There has been no pressure or stability to it. e think that 
our business is quite indicative of general conditions, and have found 
the entire business situation uneven. We feel that the spotted condi- 
tions of business is very apt to continue during the coming six months, 
basing our judgment upon futuriiies in orders this year as compared to 

yrevious years. 

From present indications our business for the next six months will 
undoubtedly be much worse than during the past six months, owing to 
the fact that there are practically no new developments contemplated. 

The prospect of business for the next six months is not at all encour- 
aging in comparison with the large volume we received during the first 
six months of 1913. -We were then tremendously busy; in fact, run- 
ning two or three nights a week. We had a large number of unfilled 
orders on hand at all times. At the present time the outlook is not at 
all encouraging. We have very few orders on hand, and have the 
largest stock of finished goods on our shelves that we have ever had in 
ihe 40 years we have been in business, which means that we will be 
obliged to go on short hours in the factory for some time, until there 
is a decided change for the better. 












In answer to question 1. as to whether the members of the 
organizations were as generally employed now as during cor- 
responding time last year, 72 per cent reported that members 
were as generally employed and 28 per cent reported that mem- 
bers were not as generally employed. 

Some of the answers to this question were: 

We are better and more in our craft are employed. 

Not as generally employed ; cause, curtailment of expenses of pay roll. 

The year just passed was, from our point of view, one of the dullest 
building years for four or five years. The cause is attributed to the 
tariff and currency bill. 

In only one instance did the unions report men were more 
generally employed. 

In answer to question 2, as to whether there has been any 
change in the rate of wages during this period, and cause for 
same, replies were as follows: Seventy-two per cent reported 
that wages were higher and 28 per cent reported that wages 
were the same. 

In a majority of cases the cause given was— 

The scale af wages has increased, owing to the high cost of living. 

And— 

There has been an increase in wages during the year 1913, brought 
about after years of effort by the unions. 

In answer to question 3, as to whether the price of the ordi- 
nary commodities of life have changed during this time, they all 
answered that prices have advanced. Some of the reasons 


Our business for the first six months of 1913 was by far the largest on 4 
we have ever experienced. We are ae off very slowly this year, are as follows: 
and it certainly does not look very promis ng for the first six months Commodities have increased: cause, supply and demand make a slid- 
of 1914. We have on hand at the present time the largest amount of | ing scale: also due to trusts and combinations. 
semifinished and finished goods we have ever carried, and it simply Prices have advanced greatly in every commodity, and are of an infe- 


means that we are obiiged, for the first time in many years, to run 
our factories on short hours. 

In answer to question 5, as to whether people were generally 
employed in the community, and also the comparison of number 
of their own employees at the present time and the correspond- 
ing time last year, the replies were as follows: 


Twenty-two per cent reported the same number employed in the com- 
munity, 6 per cent reported more. people employed in the community, 
and 72 per cent reported less people employed in the community. 

In answer to second part of question— 


Twenty-five per cent reported same number employed in their own 
business, 17 per cent reported more people employed in their own busi- 
ness, and 58 per cent reported less people employed in their own busi- 
ness. 

Some of the replies to this question are interesting, and I wil) 
read a few of them: 

People here are generally well employed and at satisfactory wages, 


rior quality. ‘Cause: Monopoly of money and business interests and 
concentration of the money power. [Food products, especially meat. are 
very high on account of monopoly, there really being no competition 
in this locality. 

There has been an increase in the price of the ordinary commodities 
of life. We find a big increase in meats, but do not know what to 
ascribe the cause to. 

The price of the necessities of life have certainly raised, and the 
members here ascribe the cause purely and simply to the trusts. 

Prices of ordinary commodities of life has increased. Meat has 
raised 25 per cent. butter and milk 10 per cent: some think this ts 
due to shortage of beef and the others that when the wages go up 
they raise the price of beef in proportion. 


It will be seen that these replies are first-handed informa- 
tion, not generalities, not compiled for partisan purpose, not 
made up in the spirit of optimism or pessimism, but the ubso- 
lute facts, from which the conclusions to be drawn are— 

First. Business is not as gcod in western Massachusetts as 
during the past two years. 


Our employees are more in number than a year ago. ‘ 
‘At the ores time we are employing bent 5 on cent more men than Second. The prospects of business are not as good as they 
same time in 1912. In 1912, however, we were operating 54 hours a} were a year ago. 


week, while now we are running only 40 hours a week. 

There seems to be a great Many more unemployed in our vicinity 
than last year at this time. Our number employed has decreased 15 
per cent. 

People in the community are fairly well employed, although we have 
reduced our working force about 20 per cent. 

The number of unemployed has increased perceptibly. Number of 


our own employees has decreased about 10 per cent less than a year 
a 


Third. The cause of same is the effect of the Democratic 
tariff and the uncertainty of future Democratic legislation. 

I would respectfully commend this method of inquiry regard- 
ing actual conditions at home to our Democratic friends, who 
are so optimistic in regard to the future business prosperity 
under existing and expected Democratic legisiation. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman from Michigan desire to 
occupy any further time now? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. No; I wish the gentleman from 
Tennessee would use some of his time. 

Mr. MOON. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. REILLY]. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, this Post Office 
appropriation bill contains considerable legislation, and I wish 
to be recorded as in favor of all of it. 

We heard this morning a very excellent statement by my col- 
league on the committee, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Cox], in relation to the civil-service feature of this bill as it 
affects assistant postmasters. I fully agree with his position 
in that matter. I believe that if we are to have a rea! civil- 
service or merit system the present law should be changed, and 
that the man who stands first should be the one to receive a 
position in competition. Until that is changed, or until post- 
masters themselyes are placed under a civil-service rule, I 
believe assistant postmasters should not be under the civil 
service, but should be, as the postmaster is, subject to re- 
moval at the pleasure of the appointing power. 

I believe that the civil service, excellent as a whole, shov!4 
not be extended to all offices. I believe that confidential posi- 
tions, positions for the faithful performance of the duties of 
which the superior is bonded, should not be under the civil 
service. I take my hat off to no man in defense of the civil 

service as a whole, applied to those positions outside of confi- 
Sincerely, yours, a dential ones and those for which the supericr is bonded. 


go 

We do not believe that anywhere near the same number of people are 
employed here as there were a year ago at this time. As for our own 
business we are employing about two-thirds the number we were a year 
ago, and it is our understanding that in the majority of instances other 
manufacturers are practically in the same condition we are. 

_Help are not generally Sa About 75 per cent employed by us. 
No change in hourly rate of wages, but hours employed were reduced. 

We are employing about 10 per cent less people, and think this is 
true of other factories here. No trouble in getting help. 

Have laid off a good many of our employees, and a portion of the 
remaining are working short time. 

_We have laid off about 15 per cent of our employees, but in all prob- 
ability we shall have to lay off quite a large percentage more in a 
Short time, 

People are not generally employed in this town or in my business to 
the extent of a year ago, but know of no reduction in wages. 

Have reduced our force considerably, and the remaining are working 
on short time. No immediate prospect of getting back to the regular 


schedule 


_The other letter, as stated, was sent out to labor organiza- 
tions, and was as follows: 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, December 23, 1913. 
_ Dean Sir: T am writ you and officers of other organizations 
in western Massachusetts in order to secure information as to the 
Present business conditions. Will you be kind enough, at your con- 
venience, to answer the following questions : 

1. Are the members of your nization as rally employed now 
48 during the correspond period of the last two years If there 
iS any difference, greater or to what do you ascribe the cause? 

2 lias there been any change in the rates of — during these 
Deriods ; and if so, what is the reason for the difference 

_3. Do the members of your organization find the prices of the ordl- 
et commodities of life have chan during these corresponding 
veriods ; and if so, to what do you ascribe the cause? ; 

‘hanking you in advance for furnishing me with the information de- 

am 


sired, J 
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I believe that as a matter of self-defense, which was referred 
to here to-lay, the postmaster should have the right to choose 
his assistants and I think sef-defense is the proper term to 
apply to it. It reminds me of a story told by a friend of mine, 


as to grant very liberal compensation for permanent partial 
disability. The report states: 


While a very considerable number of serious injuries were debarreq 
from compensation under this act beeause of the restrictions of its 


Frank Fogarty, the noted comedian, that 1 believe illustrates on Troms honvibity teow Soe D wbeae, on 
this proposition fully. Two Milesians were boasting of the] anticipated results in very inadequate compensation of such cases 
relative merits of their families. Patrick said, “I have the | Thus fractures of an arm or leg led to payments in amounts less than 


$25, the loss of an eye in amounts varying between $25 and $50, and 
in a case of the loss of a right arm the injured workman was entitleq 
to a payment of less than $50, while in three cases of the loss of both 


finest six girls that ever biessed a father or mother.” Michael 
said, “ I agree with you, but they have nothing on my six beys— 


fine strapping big fellows, the oldest 28 and the youngest 18, | legs, oecurring during the third year, the averace- compensation was 
You know them, and it is the pride and boast of my life that paw an to Gasat waar Sa ane aud eke — pn 
from the day they were able to walk I never had to raise my 5 em- 


ployee is able to resume work, and in any case can not continue beyoud 
i2 months. 

A law that permits such a condition to exist should be 
speedily amended, as it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that in re. 
spect to permanent-disability provisions it is a farce. 

During the three years covered by the report there were 
21,033 accidents reported in all the departments of the Govern. 
ment. Of the total number of accidents 670 were reported as 
fatal, and approximately 10 per cent of these fatalities were 
in occupations not subject to compensation under this or any 
other law. What number of employees of the Government who 
received injuries and were not entitled to compensation is 
problematic, but I judge from the report from which I quote 
the above figures that they are far in excess of those covered 
by the law. 

In the Postal Service during the three years covered by the 
report 670 city carriers, 141 rural carriers, and 176 other em- 
ployees received injuries more or less serious, but none of them 
were entitled under this or any other law to any compensation 
whatever. 

In order to provide for postal employees who are not covered 
in the Federal compensation law the committee has inserted 
a paragraph in the pending bill, and I trust that our action in 
= respect will meet the approval of every Member of the 

ouse. 

A bill to supersede the present inadequate compensation law 
for Federal employees disabled by accident or disease has been 
introduced in the Senate by Mr. Kern, of Indiana, and in the 
House by Mr. McGiuriicuppy, of Maine, in the form of H. R. 
5899. The latter bill is now pending before the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and I trust that the committee will see its way 
clear to report the bill to the House at an early date. 

Mr. GORMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Certainly. 

Mr. GORMAN. Does the bill make any compensation where 
the employee is guilty of contributory negligence er where the 
accident is the result of the negligence of a fellow servant? 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. The compensation is only paid 
where the employee is not responsible for the injury in any 
degree. 


hand to one of them—except in self-defense.” [Laughter.}] So 
I believe that the chief reason why we will have to raise our 
hand or our foot to Republican assistant postmasters is self- 
defense on the part of the Democratic appointees. 

We talk about the merit system and fairness. Is it fair to 
ask a postmaster, Democrat or Republican, to take as his as 
sistant a man who may be a mental sharp but a moral crook; 
a man who is certain to be his political opponent and possibly 
his personal enemy? You say he can get‘rid of the assistant 
postmaster without violating the civil-service rules. Yes; he 
can demote him. But what guaranty has he that he will find 
anyone in the office who is more desirable, so far as his official 
position is concerned? 

This bill simply does by direction what may be done by indi- 
rection. It is the man-fashion way of doing business, and until 
the postmasters themselves are placed upon the civil-service 
basis I do not believe that the assistant postmasters should be 
placed there, for the reasons I have stated. 

In connection with this legislation there are one or two 
other things to which I wish briefly to refer. The provision in 
this bill which asks for compensation to clerks, foot carriers, 
mounted carriers, rural carriers, and special messengers should 
be passed. The compensatory law protects certain employees 
of the Post Office Department to-day, namely, railway mail 
clerks, seagoing clerks, and post-office inspectors. I believe 
that to-day, with the present rush and swirl of automobiles on 
eur public highways, the letter carrier is liable to be injured 
as much as the railway mail clerk. He has to dodge machines, 
and runs the danger of being assailed or injured by vicious 
men or vicious animals, especially dogs, or injured going up 
and down rickety stairways. In many ways is the foot carrier 
liable to injury in the legitimate discharge of his duty. 

The same thing applies particularly to rural carriers, whose 
horses may be frightened by automobiles, and who may be in- 
jured by falling through unsafe bridges, made so by floods or 
some other calamity. Even the clerk in the post office, with the 
new parcel post piling up boxes and packages 50 pounds in 
weight, may be injured by the falling of one of these bundles. 
A case was recited to-day where an injury of that nature took 
place. These employees are all liable to injury. As a matter 
of fairness, I believe that the protection given to the other 
set of employees should be extended to this. 

The provision is that any one of these employees designated 
who is injured in actual performance of duty, to him shall be 
given full pay for a year, and if still unable to resume work, 
one-half pay for another 12 months. If he should di: as a re- 
sult of the injury, his legal representative, who may be de- 
pendent on him, shall receive $2,000, but in no case shall any 
compensation be given or death benefit be given where the em- 
ployee is liable in any degree for the accident. That is a 
compensation law which is fair and just, and I believe should 
become a part of the bill and a part of the law of the lang in 
simple justice to the most faithful set of employees that this 
er any other Government ever had. 

The principle of workmen’s compensation is well established, 
and many of the States have enacted laws that are working 
satisfactorily to employer andemployee. Employers, who at first 
feared the legislation with its increased cost, have stated freely, 
from time to time, that they were mistaken in their original 
opposition to its enactment and would oppose any effort to 
repeal it. 

With respect to legislation of this kind, I find that the Con- 
gress has failed to keep up with the progress that has been 
made in the several States. It is true, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have a Federal workmen’s compensation law, the act of May 
30, 1908, providing for compensation for accidental injuries to 
certain employees of the United States. It is also true that, 
while the law has done much good, it is wholly inadequate 
and should be amended to cover all employees of the Govern- 
ment. Judging from the report of the Secretary of Commerce 
aud Labor of February 27, 1913, it should also be amended so 


RETIREMENT OF SUPERANNUATED EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. Chairman, I come now to a subject that I trust will re- 
ceive the serious consideration of the Members of this House, 
in the form of remedial legislation, at a very early date—the 
retirement of superannuated letter carriers, clerks, and other 
civil-service employees. It was not until I became a member of 
this body that I learned that old worn-out letter carriers and 
other superznnuated employees of the Government were not 
retired on part pay, but, on the contrary, were dismissed from 
the service when they could no longer keep up the pace. One of 
the first letters I received after being elected a Member of Con- 
gress was from an old postal employee, who had received an 
official notice from his postmaster informing him that he bad 
been off duty the allotted uumber of days in the year allowed by 
the department and that his resignation would be accepted. 
The simple statement of that heart-broken man asking me to 
assist in having him kept on the rolls made my heart ache. He 
had spent 34 years of his life pounding the pavements in all 
kinds of weather and at all hours of the day and night, and was 
known and loved by the citizens of the community he served, 
composed of all classes and creeds and political affiliations. He 
had not only given the best years of life to the Government !2 
building up the Postal Service, but was at an age and in sueh a 
condition that he could not hope to find employment of any kind. 
He was in such financial straits that if thrown on the world he 
would have to depend on the bounty of relatives or friends, or 
else become a public charge. bap 

What a cruel, cruel fate to leave a man to who had lived og 
honorable, upright life and was a model citizen. Why, ; 
Chairman, if this man had worked for a railroad company a 
a banking institution er.a Jarge eorporation of any kind, a 
was treated in such a manner, it would be the subject of pu’ 
condemnation. But being a life-long employee of the Gover 
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juent no one seems to take more than a passing interest in him. 
We legislate here to curb the trusts and the railroads and cor- 
porations, and deneunce them as soulless, but I believe it would 
be well for us to reflect and take a few leaves from the book of 
rules which govern them in their treatment of their employees. 

| have heard men say that Government employees are not 
compelled to continue in the service, and that few of them die 
and none resign. Well, all I can say is that this same rule 
applies to men in any vocation in life. Large employers of 
labor encourage their employees to continue with them and 
offer many inducements as a reward for long, loyal, and faith- 
ful service. It is these encouragements that act as an incentive 
for men to stay with these firms. It is the loyal and faithful 
service of the employees that helps largely to make their busi- 
ness a success. It is mutual understanding, sympathy, and co- 
operation that makes a business profitable and likewise expand. 
In this House there are mhany, many men that are doing every- 
thing in their power to so conduct themselves and represent 
their people as to merit their being continued here. We do not 
have to stay, not one of us, and if we do not like the job we can 
quit. But few of us leave here of our own accord, and the ma- 
jority of those who go out do so after a desperate fight. And 
so, Mr. Chairman, we should be reasonable and apply the 
golden rule in considering the welfare of these Government 
employees. They are human, just the same as we. They have 
their hopes and their ambitions and their ideals, just the same as 
we. They are citizens of our country and must of necessity live 
exemplary lives to held the positions they do. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man, I dare say that we could learn much and be better men 
were we to pattern our lives and our conduct by the lives that 
many of them live. 

This question of making some provision for the retirement of 
superannuated civil-service employees is one that we should 
not close our eyes on any longer. It is a problem that should 
be solved for the best interest of the Government service. It 
should be considered from a business as well as a humani- 
tarian standpoint, and from either er both angles it should 
be faced and some practical solution arrived at. In the name 
of good common sense and in the name of humanity I make 
this appeal for justice to those whose sole hope for relief is in 
our hands. 

READY TO TAKE THE JOBs. 


When we come before Congress and ask for an increase of 
pay and better hours for these employees we are often met 
with the answer like that which was given me by a Member in 
relation to the proposed slight increase for the rural carriers, 
an increase from $1,100 to $1,150. He said: “ Why, in my dis- 
trict hundreds of men are clamoring and waiting for a chance 
to take the rural earrier’s job at the present pay or less.” 

That is no answer. That could be applied to the Member 
himself or to me. There are hundreds of men in my district 
and in yours, Mr. Chairman, who would be perfectly willing 
to take our jobs at the present rate of pay, and in my case, at 
least, I feel that they might fill it just as well. It is no answer 
that other people will do the work as cheaply or cheaper. It 
is no reason for not granting a decent wage to a faithful em- 
ployee, 

I believe the Government is the poorest-payinz; employer in 
the world, and I say that intending to include therein all 
branches of the service from the man who receives $800 to the 
man who receives $8,000. I believe that the same service with 
the same ability, the same intelligence, the same faithfulness 
given to this Government if given to a private corporation 
would receive in reward double the pay on an average that the 
Government pays to-day. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this legislation along the com- 
Pensatory line and for retirement under civii pensions are 
matters that should become a law. Just so long as we retain 
our present merit system, so called—imperfect though it may 
be—I believe, with the distinguished chairman of the committee, 
8o long will we be forced, as a matter of fairness, as a matter 
of business, to provide a civil pension. You can not fairly treat 
men who are retained under the present system longer, it may 
be. than the efficiency will warrant; you can not expect to. have 
them thrown out into the street when they become unable to 
work. You must provide the civil pension. 

It will be a matter of great economy to this Government to 
Provide that pension, because you will not only be acting in a 
humanitarian sense but in a business sense in providing it, as 
you will take care of the superannuated employee during the 
remainder of his short life and at the same time be replacing 
him with a man more competent, who will give better service 


— Government. §o long as one is retained the other must 
e, 
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GROWTH OF BUREAUCRACY, 
Mr. Chairman, I believe these employees in the Postal Service 


particularly—and it may in a way apply generally to Govern- 
ment employees, but I know it applies to the employees of the 
Post Office—are among the very best assets of this Government, 
and it comes with poor grace from any whipper-snapper, placed 
in temporary charge of these men—I do not care what his 
politics—to assume a bureaucratic air of superiority, that con- 
demns every move made for the employee, and who feels the 
moment he gets into this temporary position of power he is not 
showing the real caliber of a supervisory official unless he im- 
mediately disbelieves all that is told to him by the employee 
and believes that his whole effort must be to get the most out 
of the fellow for the Government that has temporarily placed 
him in power. 


The report that the eight-in-ten bill, so called, which the Con- 


gress in its wisdom passed at the last session, is working great 
injury to the service and is costing a great deal of money, is 
simply an emanation from lickspittle postmasters and other 
Officials, who think that in assuming such attitude they are 
doing something that will prove their fitness for the job. I 
have in mind now a convention held last year of first-class post- 
masters, I think they were called, and I wish to be distinctly 
understood that when I refer to first-class postmasters, I do so 
in a sense specifying the relative standing of the office which 
they occupy. I do not wish to imply for a moment that it ap- 
plies to the character of service given by the men ‘*hemselves, 
because there are postmasters in first-class offices who are not 
by any means first-class postmasters. These postmasters con- 
demned the eight-in-ten law, but it was simply carrying out 
that bureaucratic idea that men have the moment they assume 
any position of authority over other mer. They did not treat 
that law fairly, but it remains in spite of them. I repeat, these 
post-office employees are without question the greatest asset 
the Post Office Department has. 


WONDERFUL GROWTH OF POST-OFFICE SERVICE. 
This is a department that is growing by leaps and bounds, 


and its growth was splendidly told by the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee yesterday. Let me give a further idea 
of the growth of this business. Ten years ago the appropria- 
tions for the entire post-office service amounted to $138,000,000, 
This present bill reported by the committee has appropriations 
for the First Assistant’s department alone the sum of $137,- 
000,000, within a million dollars of the amount of the appro- 
priation for the entire department 10 years ago. This is a 
service that now entails an appropriation of over $300,000,000. 
It is now self-sustaining, and it is a service that is giving 
better hours of employment to the men and women who work 
in the department; a service that has given to the people of 
this country the parcel post, which is being greatly extended 


and enlarged in every sense, and yet with all these increased 
charges it is a department so well conducted at present that 
there is a surplus of almost $4,000,000 to its credit. 

When the employees of this department that have shown such 
increased efficiency ask for legislation that will better in a 


degree their position, I say such legislation should be granted. 


No set of Government employees are more entitled to it, and I 
sincerely trust that the legislation asked in this bill wil! be 
passed in this House. It will be legislation that will redound 
to the credit of the Congress and will be of great benefit to 
this army of faithful employees. [Applause.] 

CARRYING EXCESSIVELY HEAVY LOADS OF MAIL, 


It seems to me that the Post Office officials shou!4 devise some 
means to relieve letter carriers from carrying excessively heavy 
loads. I do not speak of emergency or extraordinary occasions, 
when the mail is received in large volumes, such as the Christmas 
rush, but of the ordinary everyday work. A visit to a post office 
at 7 o'clock in the morning will disclose a condition that is 
known to comparatively few people outside the local officials of 
post offices and the working force. Every carrier leaving the 
office for his district is loaded down with mail ranging in 
weight from 50 to 125 pounds and more. Some of the men 
fairly stagger under their burden, but there is no alternative but 
to go on and deliver the mail as quickly as possible to their 
patrons. These loads are carried amidst conditions which ag- 
gravate the physical strain. The shoulder is dragged; the spine 
is stiffened; the chest is restricted. The streets may be sloppy 
or slippery. The eye and hand must be working; the mind must 
be clear. Part of the physical and nervous strength must be 
directed to these other parts of his task. 

To my mind it is brutality, and useless brutality,too. The great 
bulk of the weight is in second-class and parcel-post matter. I 
believe that the great bulk of this mail could and should be de- 
livered by wagon or motor vehicles. When I was a boy I re- 
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member distinctly the letter carrier coming to our house loaded 
down and struggling along just the same as the letter carrier of 
to-duy. The veterans of those days have to a large extent dis- 
appeared. 

They have dropped out of sight and new faces, younger men, 
have taken their places. The old fellows have done their work 
and performed it well. They have reached the stage in life, 
however, where they could no longer stand the physical strain, 
and like an old dishrag they have been thrown aside and dropped 
out of the service as useless material. In the last decade many 
innovations have been installed in the Postal Service that are 
of great public benefit, the postal savings bank and the parcel 
pest being the latest and most popular. In up-to-date estab- 
lishments where large numbers of men and women are employed 
new responsibilities bring about new methods of handling busi- 
ness if the officials are alert and progressive enough to meet new 
conditions. I do not Know wheré the responsibility rests, for 
the antiquated methods of continuing to load down letter car- 
riers with burdens that tax their strength to the utmost, but 
I hope that the Post Office Committee will inquire into condi- 
tions that I have cited and see if some method can not be de- 
vised to place a limit on the amount of weight that letter car- 
riers should be required to carry on any one trip. The following 
statement is taken from the report of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department, to 
inquire inte conditions in the New York and Brooklyn pest 
offices: 

It is our judgment that a letter carrier should not be required to 
take out a weight exceeding 75 pounds. ‘This, however, is on certain 
days much exceeded; the testimony showing one case of 112 pounds, 
We recommend. that a limit of 75 pounds’ weight for a carrier on any 
one trip be fixed, save in cases of special emergency, of which due 
record sheuld be made and explanation given. 

The popular theme and the one that public men talk most 
about seems to be conservation of our natural resources. This, 
indeed, is very commendable, but I believe that we should first 
conserve the health and strength of our workers and not permit 
a condition to exist that makes physical wrecks of them. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR WORKDAY. 

“Far better for the pockets as well as the peace of mind of 
employers if they would work their men only eight hours a day.” 
Thus spoke Secretary of Commerce Redfield before the Amer- 
can Association for Labor Legislation at a meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the American Political Science Association on 
December 31, 1913. 

In the last annual repert of the solicitor to the Secretary 
of the Navy appears the following comment on the eight-hour 
workday : 

The effect of the act of June 19, requiring Government contracts to 
contain a provision that the employees of contractors and subcon- 
tractors should net work more than eight hours a day on the work 
involved has had a decided effect in the direction of making the eight- 
hour workday general. That, of course, was the object of the act, and 
t is gratifying to see that it has operated so satisfactorily ; and there 
seems to be little reason to doubt that with the powerful effect of the 
Government's practice exercised in this direction the eight-hour day 
will, in the not distant future, become a universal custom of the coun- 
try. Just after the passage of the act rumors were prevalent that 
manufacturers and contractors were likely to ignore the Goyernment’s 
call for supplies and work and decline Government contracts, So far, 
however, as this office has been able to perceive, that result bas not 
been realized. Competition has. been as keen as ever and ne difficulty 
on account of the eight-hour law has been experienced in placing con- 
tracts “First costs” to the Government have been somewhat in- 
creased, but costs of maintewance have not been affected, as the eight- 
hour day for laborers and mechanics in the employ of the Government 
has prevailed for a number of years. 

The above statements are in keeping with the spirit of the 
times and are reiterations of the set policy of the Government 
in recognition of the eight-hour workday for all Government 
employees. ‘The Postal Service is now working on an eight- 
hour basis under the act of August 24, 1912, which limits the 
hours of labor to 8 hours within a ,period of 10 consecutive 
hours. This law was enacted by Congress for the purpose of 
relieving a very unsatisfactory condition which existed, wherein 
the dav'’s work of postal employees was spread over Jong and 
unreasonable stretches of the day. The elasticity of the law 
nace postmasters and supervisory officials indifferent to the 
working conditions of the employees, and when the bill to regu- 
late the hours of labor was introduced in the House it met with 
le most violent opposition of department officials under the 
Hitchcock administration, and many postmasters throughout 
the country, who were drawing salaries from the Government 
and devoting their time to other business. The wisdom of the 
legislation was so apparent, however, that Congress enacted it 
into law. This law went into effect March 4, 1913, and since 
that time the great majority of hold-over postmasters have 
done everything in their power to try and discredit it, not- 
withstanding the fact that few, if any of them, ever gave eight 
hours’ service to the Government in any one day. These men 
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have given out interviews to the press that were entirely erro. 
neous and without any foundation in fact, and if a clerk oy ex. 
rier was to make a statement for publication to make know) 
the true conditions and place the responsibility for bad sched. 
ules and inefficient service on the shoulders of those respousil)|.. 
it would leave him liable to removal from the service. For {)o 
information of the Members of this House, I submit herevi;) 
three statements made at the convention of the New Yor; 
State Association of Postmasters, held in Troy, N. Y., June 19 
and It, 19138. 

Statement of Edwin A. Niess, assistant attorney in the office 
of the Attorney Genero! for the Post Office Department: 


I infer from what T Lave heard in this convention and elsewhere 
that the restriction of the services of letter carriers and clerks in post 
offices to 8 hours in a period of 10 consecutive hours is not producing: 
re-ults satisfactory to the postmasters, and in some instances js pro- 
ductive of complaints from patrons whose mail is delayed in delivery 
or dispatch on account of is provision. L may say further that jt 
pee proms expensive to the Government, and some change in the law 
s probable. 


Statement of Postmaster Gleason, of Carthage: 


Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen: The chairman of the program 
committee requested me to say something on the 8-in-10-hour law and 
its operations in the smaller offices. 

It is easier and miore comfortable to speak im favor of a law already 
in force than to protest and work for its repeal. However, if by any 
word of mine the repeal of the vicious 8-in-10-hour law might be 
hastened. I would feel much as the girl did who rode through the long 
tunnel with her lover. As the train came out into the light the young 
man carelessly remarked, “They say this tunnel cost over a million 
dollars.” With flushed face and tumbled hair the girl. drawing a Jong 
breath, replied, “It is certainly worth it.” It would be worth the 
effort of every postmaster whom this law touches to express his views 
forcibly whenever and wherever the nity offers. 

At the outset the law was not wan by the department nor the 
postmasters. At the meeting of this association held last year in 
Rochester the |aw was opposed by every postmaster present. And the 
great hue and ery that was made about the overwork of the clerks 
and carriers was, it would seem, but a petty game of politics. Con- 
ceding that there might be a grain of truth im the claim that in the 
largest cities the help was overworked, it has’ proved a swift and sure 
hardship to thousands of offices im order to relieve the situation in 
the few offices where the conditions miglit just as well have been 
relieved in some other —— 

I have been Iara n the Carthage office nearly 16 years—but 
the end is in ht—and in all that time the 48-hour-a-week law was 
the best we ever had, safisfactory both to the postmaster who aims to 
give the best possible service to the people amd to the carriers and 
clerks who are willing to give an honest day’s service. 

Right here let me say that this law does. not seem to recognize the 
fact that every man should give an honest day's work, whether he is 
working for the Government or am individual, amd he is a better man 
for so doing, A postmaster who gets into: the work himself. even as 
to minor details, is a better official than the one who leaves it to his 


subordinates. 
IT INDUCES SHIRKING, 


This law gives governmental aid to the shirk, the man that has no 
excuse for living. It is impossible to know, at least to prove, whether 
a carrier is giving honest time to his work or not. ere is oppor: 
tunity for loitering without detection, and instead of working to get 
everything cleaned up for the day oy work with one eye on the 
clock. The framers of this law must have reasoned from the ideal 
standpoint instead of from real practice. If the same amount of wail. 
both in bulk and weight, was handled each day; if the trains were 
always on schedule time and were run conveniently for the clerks and 
carriers to do 8 hours’ work within the 10 hours; if the holiday busi 
ness could be cut out; if there were but one mail a day. this law 
might be all right; but there are too many “ifs” to overcome, and 
the whole postal department is casting about for relief. 

We postmasters can appreciate the dilemma of the two men who 
were walking along together, one named Wood, the other Stone, Con 
ing toward them was a young woman in a hobble skirt, looking ss if her 
feet had been put through a napkin ring, Stone turned to Wood and 
Wood turned to Bienes. _ on bee Suet to rubber. We are 
rubbering to see when s law w repea’ led. 5 

Under the 48-hour law carriers made their deliveries, had time to 
take care of the late afternoon mails, and made the late collections. 
I am sure in my office no carrier suffered from burdensome overwork 
or overtime, and what would be true there would be true etscwhere. 
With us, and probably in the large majority of offices. the biggest anc 
most important mails are received in the early morning, and alt the 
help is needed to handle it quickly; but under this law the help 2s 
divided you can not have them when most needed. Later they are a! 
there when there is not much to do; and if there is a place on top = 
this green earth that is exasperating it is im an office with o ne 
unemployed clerks and carriers loafing about putting in tim Be 
pecially is this so when you realize that in the early part of the - 
yourself and what clerks you could have on duty worked and a 
to get the large mails distributed, with anxious patrons waiting ia the 
lobby of the office wondering. why you were so long. getting = Magee 
into their boxes. And when you realize that when the later afteracs’ 
mails arrived that must be distributed and a of registered lette %, 
both local and transit, that must be ente on the record books of 
the office; when the rural-delivery carriers return from serving theif 
routes with their collections of mail and a score of money-order ap! - 
cations and registered. letters, and the local banks and mills —s 
their mail for the day, and numberless others that want their — 
dispatched “on that 6 o'clock train,” and only one-half of ape 
are there to assist in_ this work, the <= law is really . hardship. 
Then is the time you don’t say, “ God the 8-in-10-hour law. 

THE LAW A TIME FILLER. 


imum 
1 is a time filler instead of a method to secure the max 
oar A aan tae eae at is 
’ Vv: C , 
Paver; ‘ibe wack Oe ner aiucemous mails come in the carriers 


d the 
served their schedule time, the law must be obeyed, and tie 
that should be delivered stays in the office until the next moruine, thus 
working inconvenience with the business 
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The public is finding fault, and justly, because it is not getiing the 
Fie ed about Stamertet diet” © AN wlll important to th 

Just a word a “in ant mail.” o the 
one to whom it is addressed. ‘To the man who subscribes for a weekly 
newspaper, to the woman who expects her fashion or the last 
word about Lydia Pinkham’s Discovery, to the who knows the 
very hour bis Youth's Companion reac the home office—to all these 
any mail is important, and they want it when it should be delivered. 

Again, you condemn the 8-in-10-hour law when a patron of the 
oftice calls on the phone or calls at the office and inquires how it is 
that a letter that was received at your office in the early afternoon was 
not delivered wntil nearly moon the next day. You try to that 
it is the 8-im-10-hour law. It may be that the carrier had the let- 
ter out on his afternoon trip but was unable to cover his route, as he 
must return te the office so as not to violate the law. Again, when 
some one complains that mail deposited in a collection box in the early 
afternoon was net collected and dispatched until the next day. These 
are some of my Own experiences. 

WAIT TILL CHRISTMAS. 


If there Is a single postmaster who has not criticized the law his 
wail will be heard when the rush of the Christmas holiday business be- 
gins. Every tmaster knows that a ‘sub’ is a poor reliance where 
efficient poe. S needed. Carriers and clerks must bave experience to 
handle the vy Christmas mail with dispatch and accuracy. Under 
the present taw it will be practically impossible to meet the emer- 
gency. It is safe to say that unless there is a change the post office 
men will ac be overwhelmed with congratulations fer satisfactory 
Christmas service. 

Senater Brrstow, who is working for the repeal of the law, told the 
Senate recently that “im order te correct a few isolated abuses we 
have enacted a lew which requires the yment of additional clerks 
and carriers where they were never needed and are mot needed to-day.” 

Last, but not least, law is condenmmed because it is an e ve 
law, bringimg abont confusing conditions in the department. fact 
came out in the Sepate a few days ago that this bad law will cost the 
Government mere than $2,000, a year. ‘The reason for this is so 
well stated ‘by Senator tstow that I will quote direct from him: 
“Say Monday is a heavy day and Friday will be a light day. Under the 
old system a carrier might wok over half am hour on Monday and he 
would be permitted 10 deduct that from some other day during the 
week, putting In his 48 hours during the week instead of 8 hours each 
day. The result of that m has necessitated this additional 
expense, a2 where the burden of the service is me greater now than 
it was then.” 





SHOULD BE EEPEALED. 


Here is a law that furnishes opportunity for shirking, a law that 
upsets any system of efficiency in a post a law that hinders the 
distribution and deliv of the mail at the earliest possible time, a law 
that works to disadvantage in cases of emergency, a law that demoral- 
izes the condition of the entire Postal Service, a law that has already 
plunged the department into a debt of several millions. What shall be 
ome with | In behalf of the postmasters, who feel its injustice, | ask 
or its repea 


A statement of Postmaster Callanan, of Schenectady : 

Postmaster Gleason, I think can te, yourself, without my 
saying it, how much Interest dis body in your paper and what a 
hearty response is shown to your sentiment. I t we all oe 
with you. I think this is a pretty one-sided question, too, and if re 
is any postmaster here whe bas the courage and bravery toe get up here 
and defend this law, 1 would like to see him do it. I would like to see 
some of the Congressmen here who yoted for this law. I am afraid 
they would soon take French leave. ‘Nothing has been done in the 
histery of the Pestal De which so thoroug interferes with the 
service as this 8-in-10-hour law. I used to be able to deliver a very 
important western mail on our afternoon , but now I have to 
deliver it the next morning. I don’t think an could be a friend of 
this law. It wonldn’t do amy harm, Mr. ns, to express to your 
superiors at Washington what the New York State postmasters t 
of this law. We may haye been somewhat afraid to express our views 
last year, but we mean what we say now. 


I also submit the statement of Postmaster Isedor Sobel, of 
Erie, Pa., a man who @id his duty properly, adjusted the service 
: meet the new conditions before the law was put in force, 
March 4, 1918: 


I might talk te you about the City Delivery. How about the eight-in- 
ten? The eigbt-in-ten suits me to a “T,” although I suppose most of 


you are surprised te hear me say that. "It didn't take us very long te | 


readjust our schedules, and with the addition of a very little help the 

eight-in-ten suits. In my 1 was educated that the day was 24 

hours, but the Post Office tment has said to us that it has been 

changed to 10 hours. Fran speaking, the second-class offices are very 

hard pushed with this elght-in-ten hour law. I think those of you who 

ae - your o for the next 8 or 10 years may see some change 
ns law. 

My entire strength in my office in the enforcement of this law and in 
connection with all other matters pertaining to the work of the office 
has not been due to the fact that I was well versed in the technical 
work of the office at all, but thr 
Acguainted, as it were, with their spacicomtngs. Through the errors 
that occur In the office and getting In touch with the public, I became 
as buch familiar with the work in my office as if I had passed from 
— to room and done the entire work. One time a postmaster at 
‘ochester, N, ¥., whe had just been appol 
the national association, and said that he had been actemetins to put 
Some new schemes in operation at his office, but every time su ed 
“Qything the assistant goctemenen, who had served 
tell him it couldn't be done. He was told to be firm and to go 
and do whatever ne thought was right. rdiess of what his assistant 
thought. He went home and put his ockem 
vo it that they were followed ‘and before he went out of office be was 
‘unning @ first-class post 
folntients as postmaster, not so much through political pull, becanse 

was always a friend of 
tind r27ene that could do 

ut want 
master ‘of a frankly to every person aoe that I 
possible so long as T remain im office. Let us 
tice, even though we know that our heads are coming off, so that 
faut -~ follow us can’t make the success that we have it will be no 
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ough the discipline of my men, getting | 


mted, attended a meeting of | 


es in operation, and saw 
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York State postmasters: Do your work just as well during the last 
few days of your postmastership as you have in the past. 


Fer the information of the Members of the House, I desire 
to state that 1 was informed by an official of the Postal Service 
that one of the men who spoke against the eight-hour law was 
referred to as a big, good-natured blowhard who knew nothing 
whatever about the Postal Service, and spent the greater part 
of his time attending to his private business. I asked this offi- 
cial if that postmaster ever refused a salary check, and he 
laughed and said, “No; JT don't think he ever passed up any- 
thing that once got into his hands.” 

T would also like to draw particular attention to the fact that 
this law had only been in force and effect a period of three months 
at the time that these criticisms were made against it. These 
postmasters were evidently laboring under the impression that 
it would be popular with the department to condemn the eight- 
hour law, knowing, as they did, of the intense opposition to the 
enactment of the law by the officials under the Hitchcock admin- 
istration. It was.a matter of keen disappointment to the post- 
master who was referred to as the big, fat, good-natured blew- 
hard when he received notice before that convention adjourned 
that a successor had been appointed in his place. 

I alse submit for consideration of the Members of this bedy 
two clippings from the Idahe Statesman, one under date ef 
June 22, 1913, and the ether of December 2, 1913: 


Something not generally known by ‘these who patronize the post 
office—and who does not—is that the man who stands at the windew 
and deals out stamps or letters or papers and packages or advice er 
ie or courtesy is himself constantly on trial, and that the 
ho ng of his job is dependent upon his record. The practice of the 
Post Office Department is not to reward the worthy servant, but to 
punish those who are slack or incompetent. 

In the Boise = Office, for instance, there is a regular demerit 
system kept by Postmaster McMillan and his assistant, Mr. Nelson, 
which is held a dead secret from all except the hi r authorities 
until the fatal moment arrives, if it should arrive, when the sum of 

accumulated shali be sufficiently large to demand the sepa- 
ration of the man and his job. This doesn’t often occur in Boise, but 
ft is like the sword of Damocies in that it hangs “ hair-hung and wing- 
ore over each devoted head. 

This demerit system was created through an order of the Post Office 
Department of five years ago and covers the whole range of post-office 
work. Characier, efficiency, accuracy, faithfulness, regularity, and 
knowledge are all taken into account in these records. terminatien 
of the latter is made the subject of yearly examinations of the em- 
ployees. These examinations are now deing held in all the larger post 
offices of the United States. Qne of the mest interesting of these is 
what is called case examinations, when distributing clerks are re- 
quired to show their knowledge of their distribution schemes. ‘The 
examinations consist in sorting addressed cards representing all the 
possible ees called for by the scheme. A record of 95 per cent 
correct and an average of 16 cards correctly thrown per minute is 
required as a minimum. [If the percentage of correctness is greater 
than this, the clerk is given two credits for each 1 per cent above this 
minimum. It is not the icy of the postal authorities that the results 
of these and other ex tions shall be given. However, in the case 
of a showimg of unusual efficiency being made, that fact occasionally 
breaks into eo. 

Assistant Pestmaster Nelson, in talking of the work of the post office, 
called attention to recent changes in the regulations in regard to carriers 
which had resulted In reducing their efficiency without giving the men 
any added advan “The rates of pay of carriers has been increased 
so that now a carr starts his career at §800 a year, and in his fifth 
year is drawing the maximum of $1,200 a year, the amount that is 
drawn, for instance, by Ross Miner, who has been a carrier in Boise for 
20 years. 

“ Under a former regulation the carriers were required te work only 
48 hours a week, although the way in which these hours of labor were 
distributed throughout the week was somewhat dependent upon the 
exigencies of the occasion. This regulation worked out al! right, but, as 
you know, im any considerable mumber of men there are always a few 
that are inclined to look for the best of it. There are enough of them 
among the clerks and carriers in the post offices of the United States 
to ’ tation against the 48-hour law, as fit was called, so that a 

‘sess of Congress was induced to amend the law so that no car- 
rier or clerk is permitted to work more than eight hours in any one day. 
Iu this way the efficiency of all the offices in the United States has becn 
impaired so far as mail delivery is concerned. 

“In Boise, for instance, our heaviest mails are the Sunday and Mon- 
day arrivals. Both mails have to be delivered, im large part, on Monday, 
and with most of the carriers it is a physical impossibility for the car- 
rier to handle the wall matter in bis district fn eight hours, although in 
nearly every instance this could be dome in 10 hours. Throughout the 
week there are usually days when the work could be done, if the Sunday 
and Monday mails had been gotten out of the way, with less than eight 
hours’ week datty. 

“The practical result of this regulation here is that on Monday the 
carriers succeed in distribat the first-class letter mail and some 


| newspapers, while a Tuesday and Wednesday they manage to dis- 
many years, would | and circula 
ahead | argument was u to convince Congress of the need of changing the law 


pose of the packa rs. iam unable to say just what valid 
from not more than 48 hours a week to eight hours a day. The only 
actual difficulty ever experienced with the 48-hour law was tn seeing 
that the clerks and carriers did not work over hours enough during the 
first part of the week that it shortened the force of clerks and carriers 
on Saturday, which fs one of the heaviest days of the week. Finally, it 
was found necessary to issue mstructions that the work of al em- 
pleyees must be so arranged (bat t hours remained of week's 
work on Fri night. This regulation was made general throughout 
cs » 


The new Federal eight-hour taw is causing some trouble at the 
office, ac te one of the officials there. The law was en- 

it fixes an absolute limit ef eight hours for any 

work can be done hy an employee of the post office. 
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“The former law fixed the limit at 48 hours a week,” said one of the 
officials. “It was a satisfactory regulation. Under the present plan, 
however, some difficulty is met. 

“For instance, the work Monday is considerably heavier than on 
any other day in the week on account of the Sunday's accumulation. 
Formerly the carriers used to spend about 10 hours doing their Mon- 
day work. An accurate record was and is now kept of the time put 
in by each employee. If a man puts in 10 hours on Monday he would 
make it up by doing less than eight hours’ work on some other day. 

“As it is now, if the Monday work is so heavy that a carrier can not 
cover his route he must let some of the work go over until the next 
day, and some of the Po living at the outer edge of his route do 
not get their mail until the next day. On another day, when there is 
much less work to be done the eight hours must be put in just the 
same, and it is hard to find work for the carriers to do at such times.’ 

Judging from reading these articles they were given or in- 
spired by the assistant postmaster of Boise or some high official 
of that office who knew the methods employed to keep the 
records of the employees. It will no doubt be news to the 
Members here that a secret system of espionage is being prac- 
ticed on the employees in the Postal Service, as the statement 
is made that it has been instituted through an order of the 
Post Office Department, and if such is the case it must be a 
relic of the former administration. One thing is plainly evi- 
dent on its face and that is the utter incompetency of the assist- 
ant postmaster of Boise, or whoever gave that information to 
the press, as I believe he is unfit to hold a position of any kind 
in the Government service where he would have supervision 
over employees. He lacks that balance to win the confidence 
and cooperation necessary vo successfully conduct any business, 
and the Postal Service would be materially benefited were he 
out of it. Officials of this Government should try and enforce 
the laws enacted by Congress and not assume to themselves 
through their egotism the position of official censors. 

Men whom the accident of birth or fortune makes laborers are 
human beings with all the feelings and aspirations, all the 
capacities for joy and sorrow, for pleasure and for suffering, 
possessed by the other men whom birth or fortune places in 
more happy planes of life. I believe it is of far more importance 
that men and women engaged in the Government service should 
not have their health ruined or their lives destroyed than it is 
that some whippersnapper of a boss, holding a temporary posi- 
tion of authority, should be allowed to make an unenviable name 
for himself. 

Let us examine the records of the Post Office Department and 
the reports of the department officials, and what do we find? 
The Postal Service has conducted the largest business in its his- 
tory; increased revenue over expenditures of approximately 
$4,000,000, the first surplus of its kind in the Post Office Depart- 
ment for 30 years. Such a record is one that Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson can well be proud of. This showing has been 
made in the face of liberal treatment of the employees and the 
prompt delivery and dispatch of the mail such as the public 
has never enjoyed before. I trust that he will hesitate before 
taking the advice of these hold-over officials, whose policy of 
retrenchment and false economy was so genuinely rebuked by 
the American people in the last general election. 

I read with much interest the debate in the Senate in May, 
1913, on the deficiency bill appropriating $600,000 to take care 
of the growing needs of the Postal Service for the remainder 
of that fiscal year. Senator Bristow, of Kansas, and Senator 
Bryan, of Florida, worked themselves up to a fever over this 
appropriation, and charged that the eight-hour-in-ten law was 
responsible for creating the deficiency. ‘The Senator from 
Florida offered an amendment to the law whereby compensatory 
time would be given to the employees for overtime instead of 
paying for it in money, as the law now provides. It might be 
well for us to know just what was responsible for the deficiency, 
in order that no one will be deceived. The annual report of the 
Postmaster General for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, con- 
tains the following statement: 

The growth of the parent peat business has been phenomenal. Dur- 
ing the first six months of its operation approximately 300,000,000 
parcels were handled. The percentage of loss and damage has been rela- 
tively small, as has also been the number of complaints of delay or un- 
satisfactory service. The department has earnestly endeavored to ayail 
itself of every possible means for reducing to a minimum the difficulties 
incident to taking over such a vast enterprise. Officers and employees 
have shown commendable zeal and resourcefulness in meeting every 
exigency that has arisen in connection with the service. The proper 
handling and prompt delivery of the more important classes of mail 
have not been impeded, and at the same time the parcel-post business 
has been conducted with gratifying celerity and dispatch. 

It appears to me, Mr. Chairman, that the handling of this 
great volume of new business must have required additional 
help, and it is falacious to fool oneself into the belief that the 
business could be handled otherwise. Should a private corpora- 
tion attempt by subterfuge to compel their employees to take 
care of such an exceptionally large amount of new business 
without additional help or extra pay for overtime, there is not 
a question of doubt in my mind or in the mind of any fair- 
minded man but what there would be trouble. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
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man, and the gentleman who seemed on that occasion so solici- 
tous of the Government as to place this burden on the postal 
employees, would no doubt be shouting loudest against the 
heartless corporation. But such is politics, and such is life, anq 
I presume it will be so until the people do more thinking ang 
studying of public affairs. 

Prior to the holidays a few weeks ago, according to press 
notices, orders were issued for the closing of all the executiye 
departments of the Government at 12 o’clock on the day before 
Christmas and the day before New Year’s Day. I have been 
informed that this order also included the navy-yard emp- 
ployees, and I am heartily glad that this was so, as it is seldo, 
that the fellow who does the real hard work is given a share 
of any of the good things going. There is no fault to be found 
with the order if public business did not suffer and the ey. 
ployees could be spared. While these clerks were enjoying 
this extra half holiday and the full holidays of Christmas and 
New Year’s Day, the clerks in post offices were compelled to 
work day and night, and the letter carriers were required to 
carry loads that taxed their strength to the limit. These em- 
ployees did not complain, nor were they envious of their more 
fortunate brothers in the executive departments, as they real- 
ized that the mail had to be distributed and delivered, and 
they gave every ounce of energy they possessed in getting it 
to its proper destination as promptly as possible. I have been 
informed that in the Brooklyn post office ambulances were 
called three different times on Christmas eve to take several 
of the employees who collapsed to hospitals for treatment. A 
newspaper dispatch contains the information that a carrier in 
Newark, N. J., collapsed under the strain, stricken with 
apoplexy, and I presume that these were but incidents of like 
conditions that applied to the rest of the post offices in the 
country. As I read in the papers of the public expression of 
Postmaster General Burleson to the postal employees, com- 
mending them for the splendid manner in which they acquitted 
themselves in handling the enormous quantity of mail during 
the recent holiday season, it brought to mind the thought that 
something more substantial than expressions of thanks should 
be shown to a body of men who are ready at all times to do 
their duty and to meet any emergency to the best of their 
ability and with no other purpose in view than the knowledge 
of a duty well performed. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. Kinpet]. 

Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Chairman, the subject of parcel post is 
not a new one with me. Seven years ago, after having fought 
the railroads for their discriminatory rates for 16 years, I con- 
cluded that the thing with which to conquer the railroads and 
express companies would be a parcel post. I am glad that we 
now have a parcel post, although under its present rules it is 
far from being perfect. 

While our Postmaster General takes great credit upon him- 
self, I must say that I can not agree with the distinguished 
chairman of the Post Office aad Post Roads Committee, who 
thinks that Mr, Burleson is the best man on earth. He may be 
that, but certainly he has not demonstrated to me that he is the 
wisest in conducting the parcel post. 

I have made an exhaustive comparison of rates, and when I 
have demonstrated my findings I think I will have convinced 
most everyone that the parcel-post rates are out of all propor- 
tion and that they are apparently made to aid the express com- 
panies and mail-order houses instead of the general public, 
which has been promised a parcel post and will expect to have 
one which will reduce the cost of living materially. 

I will demonstrate to you that you can not ship above 10 
pounds and you can not ship farther than 150 miles in competl- 
tion with the express rates that will be in effect after February 
1 next. 

I will first dispose of this map, which in colors displays the 
territories embraced—the official, the southern, western, and 
other classification territories. This colored in red is the offi- 
cial; this in yellow is the southern; this in blue the wester, 
and this, more particularly west of Denver, is recognized as the 
transcontinental. E 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled that the es 
press rates in our section west of the one hundred and = 
meridian should be in the ratio of 23 to 10 in comparison — 
the rates east of the ninetieth meridian. The parcel post could, 
and would in a way, remedy these discriminations if the _ 
were properly graduated and if a zone system on a moet 
basis were inaugurated, While I admire the gentleman 4 
Maryland, Mr. Lew1s, for the interest he has taken in the ” : 
ter of parcel post, I can not agree with him in his theory © 
rate of a half cent per pound per 100 miles, which we now il", 
in effect. The present zone system beyond the fourth is ba 
on 400-mile distances or zones. 
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To get back to the express rates from New York to Indian- 
apolis the rate is $2.40 per 100 pounds, while from Price, Utah, 
to San Francisco, Cal., the same distance, it is $4.80 per 100 
pounds, OF 100 per cent higher rate. It is discriminations like 
this that we had hoped to overcome with the parcel post. Abi- 
lene, Kans., is in the central part of the United States, as every 
primary-school boy knows. The rate from Abilene to San Fran- 
cisco is double that which it is from New York to Abilene. 
Now, talk about conservation; our section of the country is cer- 
tainly beimg conserved with a vengeance. It is worse. It is 
confiscation that we suffer under the discriminatory transpor- 
tation rates which are now in force. 

Nowhere in transportation do I know of a case where a pre- 
mium is paid for reshipping except under our present parcel 
post. For example, the express companies assess the following 
penalties for reshipping 100 pounds from New York to San 
Francisco : 


New York via Chicago to San Francisco....................... $1. 30 
New York via Omaha to San Francisco__._..-__....._-..._. — Le 
New York via Cheyenne to San Frandisco................____. 1. 70 
New York via Denver to ER EE PEE 2. 05 
New York via Pueblo to San Francisco....................... 2. 30 
New York via Ogden to San Francisco.._.._................... 1. 65 
New York via Elko, Nev., to San Francisco. ............_..... 1. 43 
New York via Reno, Nev., to San Francisco..........__.....__ . %& 


Here I might ask why are the rates from the two Colorado 
points 100 per cent higher than those from the two Nevada 
points? 

If you board a street car here at the Capitol and go as far as 
the Treasury Building, it will cost you 5 cents. If you then 
reship yourself to Georgetown on another car, it will cost you 
another 5 cents, or an increase of 100 per cent. If you buy a 
through ticket from Washington to San Francisco, it is certainly 
considerably less than if you bought it from Washington to 
Chicago and then bought another ticket from Chicago to San 
Francisco. This same rule applies to freight and express rates; 
then why should it not be the rule in parcel post? 

For example, if you ship 50 pounds to the second zone, 150 
miles, it is 54 cents; then if you reship it to the 300-mile zone, 
making another 150 miles, you pay another 54 cents; and again, 
if you reship from this latter point to the destination, 450 miles 
in all, then the total rates will be $1.62 for 50 pounds, while 
the present graduate rate figures $2.03 for 50 pounds, or 41 cents 
higher than the sum of the locals, 

Again, take, for example, Chattanooga, Tenn., the town of our 
distinguished chairman of the Post Office Committee, or the 
town of Austin, Tex., the town of our distinguished Postmaster 
General. From Chattanooga to Wilmington, Del., the rate by 
parcel post on 20 pounds is 83 cents; from Chattanooga to New 
York the parcel-post rate on 20 pounds is $1.22. Now, by re- 
shipping the 20-pound package from Chattanooga at Wilmington 
to New York this combination of rate takes place: Chattanooga 
to Wilmington, 83 cents; Wilmington to New York, 24 cents; 
making a total of $1.07; so you see that the sum of the locals is 
15 cents less than the through rate from Chattanooga to New 
York. If you increase the shipment to 100 pounds—assuming 
that the weight limit is to be extended—you could save 95 cents by 
reshipping in this case. This rule holds good in all zones beyond 
the third. The Austin, Tex., case will duplicate the same figures. 

The express companies are manifestly very well pleased to 
have the parcel-post rate for short distances very low, because 
they will make the post office perform the service of delivery 
of their shipments from junction to the interior points. The 
mail-order houses will do likewise. Thus 100 pounds can be 
shipped by express to Des Moines, Iowa, and from there re- 
shipped to near-by points by parcel post in 20 or 50-pounds lots 
with the saving of $5 by reshipping on parcel post at Des 
Moines instead of through shipment by parcel post. The same 
thing can be done between any points of similar distance. It 
therefore behooves the American public to get wise and trick 
the post office instead of being tricked by the post office. 

gain, assuming that the parcel-post rate and weight limit 
were extended to 100 pounds, then on 100 one-pound packages 
from Washington, D. C., to Salt Lake City, Utah, which ts in the 
eighth zone, the rate will be 12 cents per pound, or $12. If you 
wen ship a pareel weighing 100 pounds the rate would also be 
912, but if you were to ship 100 one-pound packages to the third 
sone they would cost you 6 cents each, or $6, while the 100- 
= ‘ parcel in the same zone would cost you $2.04. In the 

atter case you get the advantage of $3.69, because of a whole- 

- Shipment instead of retail shipments. In the fourth zone 
o rate On similar shipments is $7 as against $4.03. Under 
ese circumstances, in the first, second, and third zones there 
fhe 22,8 difference of $3.96; in the fourth zone, $2.97 ; in the 
whe one, $1.98; in the sixth and seventh zones, 99 cents each; 
a in the eighth zone, as shown above, there would be no 
a ‘rence. Now, the graduate of rates ought and can be ar- 

‘ged on a basis that would prevent the possibility of reship- 
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Ping, and these other inconsistencies mentioned. In other words, 
there should be a penalty on parcel post reshipping as there is 
im all other transportation. 

I have offered under my resolution. No. 179, a new graduate 
on an eight-zone system, under which the pound number is mul- 
tiplied by the zone number, with three added for overhead 
charge to the result of the multiplication, which produces the 
answer or the rate. The parcel-post rates should be, above all 
things, simple and automatic, as well as equitable, and ought to 
be as readily calculated as our monetary system, under which 
10 dimes make a dollar or 4 quarters make a dollar. My system 
would secure for us the long and fat hauls as well as the short 
and lean haul business, something which can not be accom- 
plished under our present parcel-post rate system. 

I have here prepared a table on which are indicated 32 shipping 
points. My calculations with respect to those points have re- 
sulted in figures here shown, which demonstrate that there are 
only few cases—those within the 150-mile radius and those in the 
section west of the cne hundred and fifth meridian—where the 
parcel-post rates are less than the express rates. Under such 
conditions how can the parcel-post system be of advantage and 
a general saving to the public? Has it not become a paper 
tariff, and is not our Government getting money under false 
pretenees when it accepts a package beyond a third zone, in 
which case the rate in all territory east of the Missouri River 
is usually about 100 per cent higher than the express rates on 
a 20-pound package? 

Owing to the increased business in the near-by zones, I am re- 
minded that I am very much in favor of increasing the pay of 
our rural delivery men, who are being overloaded with local- 
zone delivery business. 

Now, gentlemen, you must consider that the parcel post under 
above rates is not insured. If you desire to put it on the same 
basis of insurance as an express package you would have to 
pay 10 cents extra in each case. You can plainly see that none 
but a fool would patronize the parcel post in the cases shown 
above, yet our Postmaster General at this time is seriously con- 
sidering increasing the weight limit of packages from 20 to 100 
pounds and continuing present gradwation of rates and zones. 
This would be all right if rates and zones were correct. To 
illustrate that they are entirely out of reason, I would take 
Bangor, Me., as an initial point and Denver as the destination 
point; the latter becomes the apex of rates. If San Francisco 
is taken as the initial point and Chicago as the destination, then 
Chicago becomes the apex point. They tell us that the mail- 
carrying rates have something to do with this condition—that 
is, that they must be regulated before the parcel post can be 
changed. I ask how is the parcel post affected by the railroad 
rates when you can reship just beyond the zone line and save 
95 cents on a package of 100 pounds, as I have illustrated above? 
At present the parcel post is simply a plaything in the hands of 
express companies, and it will contimue to be so if we go on at 
this rate. If anybody here thinks I am not right, I want him to 
come up and I will prove to him that what I say is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KINDBL. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the gentleman, he is using 
the express rates as they have recently been determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—the rates that will go into 
effect shortly? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes; on February 1. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘These rates are materially lower than the 
present parcel-post rates, are they not? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes; only in the case of the short distances 
up to the third zone and on packages weighing less than 10 
pounds are the parcel-post rates lower than the express rates. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which .has had this subject under consideration 
for more than two years past 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes, sir 

Mr. STAFFORD. Determined those rates independent en- 
tirely of the parcel-post rates under the law passed about a year 
and a half ago? 

Mr. KINDEL. They simply concurred with the Postmaster 
General’s proposed rates by their rubber stamp of approval, 
without investigating. Since last March I have been busying 
myself with the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Post Office officials, endeavoring to convince them of the fallacy 
of the present system of zones and rates. 

Mr. STAFFORD. . You do not mean to convey the impression 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission merely rubber 
stamped the rates adjudicated by them, so far as the express 
companies were concerned? 

Mr. KINDEL. No, sir, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. 


That was a matter of investigation of 
more than two years’ standing. 


Mr. KINDEL. Yes; and cost about $225,000. I mean to say 
that the rates of th: Postmaster General were concurred in ‘by 
a rubber stamp, so to speak, by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 

Mr. STAFFORD. And I presume that your argument leads 
naturally to the further step that you wish the postal author- 
ities to enter into competition now with the revised express 
rates so as to meet the rates determined upon by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the express companies? 

Mr. KINDEL. That is exactly what I want to do, and they— 
the Post Office officials—can not do it with the rates they now 
have in effect. Beyond a 600-mile distance they have flat 400- 
nile zones, and, as I have said, the zones cease at Salt Lake 
when New York is the initial point, and at Denver when Bangor, 
Me., is the initial point. Why should Denver pay as high a 
rate on parcel post from Bangor, Me., as San Francisco or 
Salt Lake City, which are from 700 to 1,500 miles longer haul? 
I do not believe in flat rate on parcel post. I think that only one 
kind of matter, namely, letters—that is, intelligence—should be 
carried on flat rate, but when it comes to merchandise and 
traflic, as in the parcel post, the rates should be commensurate 
with the service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know that the gentleman has given a 
very great study to this question of the zone system. I assume 
that he would extend the application of the zone system to 
periodicals and to all character of postal matter that bears the 
general character of merchandise. 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes; that is true. The fault that I find with 
the new rule that is to go into effect on March 1 is that the 
rate on books shall be 4 cents for 8 ounces and 12 cents for 9 
ounces, say, from New York to San Francisco or Salt Lake. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, under the new rule of the Post- 
master General the rate for books remains as to all those under 
8 ounces 1 cent for every 2 ounces and for 8 ounces 4 cents; but 
on the weights above 8 ounces the parcel-post rates are applied 
under the order of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. KINDEL. Sixteen ounces costs 12 cents from here to San 
Francisco; that is the rule of the various zones—4 to 12 cents— 
but there should be a distinctive order made there. One of 
the things that I complain of in the parcel post to-day is that 
they have increased the weight from 11 to 50 pounds in the 
first and second zones, but they have not increased the size of 
the package.: England or Germany can ship an 11-pound pack- 
age over here under 72-inch measurement, while our citizens 
must crowd 50 pounds into a 72-inch size package in our do- 
mestic parcel post, which in many cases can not be done. 

We talk of how the parcel post will cheapen the cost of living 
by making it possible for the farmer to ship directly to the con- 
stmer, but I will show you that many of the farmer’s products 
can not be shipped by parcel post in 50-pound lots because the 
72-inch package can not contain 50 pounds. I have had prepared 
for me by the Bureau of Standards a table of weights under 72- 
inch measurement. I find that a cubic foot contains but 31 
pounds of apples, 27 pounds of blueberries, 11 pounds of grass 
seed, 35 pounds of bolted corn meal, 32 pounds of cotton seed, 
18 pounds of onion sets, 14 pounds of peanuts, and so on. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the gentleman met the situation in his 
own State, as I have in mine, that on many of our mountain 
roads the parcel-post rate for the first and second zones is so 
much below the current freight rate, and that, therefore, pack- 
ages of flour and canned goods and groceries are being unloaded 
on the parcel-post carriers in vast quantities? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. How does the gentleman think we are going 
to meet that-situation? 

Mr. KINDEL. I have contended from the first that those 
near-by zone rates are entirely too low. If they can prove their as- 
sertions that they are making money on that basis, then I say that 
the only thing to do is to follow up with the other distances and 
make them correspondingly low so as not to throw the big and pay- 
ing business to the express companies as is now being done. We 
certainly will not get any of the long and profitable haul busi- 
ness under the present rates. It is out of all reason to expect it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand your contention, it is not 
so much that as a whole we fail to compete in rates with the 
express companies, but that our rates are so arranged as to 
zones that we let them keep the business that they want and 
we take the business that they do not want. 

Mr. KINDEL. 


panies have an office in each railroad town of any size. Now, if 


they can unload, as they are doing to-day, at these points and 
then do their distributing by parcel pest, then the Post Office 


Exactly. You understand the express com-: 


Department is getting the worst of it. That is what I complai) 
of. The shipment by express can have the stamps put on be. 
fore it goes to the express office, and when it reaches the june- 
tion point or post-office station can be reshipped by parcel post 
to the detriment of the parcel post. It is hard to explain , 
matter of this kind in a speech. 

Now, I want to say, for time is fleeting, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with Mr. Lane as the commissioner, 
engineered the making of the tariff on express rates, which [ 
regard as the greatest and most scientific tariff that has ever 
come to my notice. It is wonderfully accurate and automatic. 
The only objection I have to the present express rates is that 
when the territory of the fourth zone in express tariff is reached 
the rates are at the ratio of 23 to 10 as against the eastern 
territory. 

My great appreciation of the work of the four men, Mr. 
Lane, Mr. Marble, since deceased, Mr. Ryan, and Mr. Dunlap, 
led me to introduce my resolution, No. 175, asking that a year’s 
salary be paid to Mrs. Marble,.who is the widow of Mr. Marble, 
formerly secretary to Commissioner Lane, and afterwards his 
successor as Interstate Commerce Commissioner, and who prac- 
tically killed himself by overwork in the service. 

The present personnel of the Interstate Commerce Comuis- 
sion, working under this same excellent express tariff, say that 
the opposite is true when applied to the parcel post. Who can say 
which is right, and under what kind of rates are we to work? 

Here is what I have said to my people in Denver. I showed 
them first that where the parcel post and express rates meet 
in the second zone the parcel post has a slight advantage. 

From Denver to Norton, Kans., a distance of about 300 miles, 
the uninsured parcel-post rate is $2.04, as against $2 insured 
express rates per 100 pounds. From Denver to Chicago the 
parcel-post rate on 100 pounds would be $6.02, while the express 
rate is $4.20. On a 20-pound parce! between Denver and Chicago 
the rate is $1.22, while the express rate is $1. Between Denver 
and New York the parcel-post rate on 100 pounds would be 
$10.01 and the express rate $5.70, and on a 20-pound parcel 
between Denver and New York the parcel-post rate would be 
$2.10, while the express rate is $1.30. 

Now, remember that under these rates I have mentioned 
parcel-post shipments are not insured. An extra charge of 5 
cents is made if you insure a package valued at $25, or 10 cents 
for a package valued at $50. So the whole fabric is wrong, 
and ought to be righted, instead of compounding and perpetuat- 
ing the errors that we here show. 

The Postmaster General is now contemplating extending 
weight limit to 100 pounds. See what will happen under pres- 
ent graduate. 

Express and parcel-post rates effective Feh. 1, 1914. 
[Express rates are shown in roman figures and parcel-post rates in italic-| 
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In addition to being higher than the express, these parcel-post 
rates do not include insurance. 

One of the important matters to be considered in parcel post 
js that the express companies allow a 25 per cent discount on 
all shipments of food products except candy, which is considered 
a juxury. This is not true of the parcel post. Under it every- 
thing eatable goes at the current merchandise rate. Now, 
under what I have shown here, how is the parcel post going to 
be of any avail to the general public, except on parcels weigh- 
ing from 1 to 10 pounds and in only near-by zones? This could be 
easily remedied, but I will not be able to go into that further now. 

The 7HAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINDEL. In further extension of my remarks, I have 
prepared comparative tables of freight, express, and parcel- 
post rates, to be inserted herewith. 

I consider the present graduate of parcel-post rates a worse 
botch than the one that preceded it, which I exposed in a speech 
on October 2, 1913, to the chagrin of the parcel-post and Inter- 
state Commerce officials, 

I necessarily have to repeat much, for that is a vice peculiar 
to speeches which seek to hammer a fact into every conceivable 
shape. Further, I make no pretense to literary accuracy; 
truth is my whole aim and object. Therefore, I again say 
what excuse is there for this great Government, in the land of 
the brave and the free, for compounding and perpetuating error 
in the much-hoped-for parcel post, which every fair-minded citi- 
zen believed would be the means of reducing the cost of living. 

Take any of the tables in which I make comparisons of ex- 
press and parcel-post rates. I find that the parcel-post rates 
figure exactly 25 per cent higher on the average than the express 
rates. These tables are all based on 20-pound shipments. By 
perusing the tables anyone can see that the Government need 
not expect any business over 5 pounds or beyond the 150-mile 
zone and that the post office becomes the burden carrier or 
messenger boy for the express companies and the mail-order 
houses. If the express companies had been given a commission 
to fix the parcel-post rates, could they have made them more to 
their liking and advantage than they are to-day? Why did the 
Interstate Commerce Commission make the express rates west 
of the one hundred and fifth meridian 130 per cent higher 
than those in effect east of the ninetieth meridian? Why did 
the Interstate Commeree Commission make the express rate of 
64 cents on 20 pounds from New York to Chicago and at the 
same time concur with the rubber stamp in Postmaster General 
Burleson’s parcel-post rate of $1.22 on 20 pounds from New 
York to Chicago? In addition to that, the express companies 
ire allowed to give 25 per cent reduction on all eatables except 
candy, which would make the express rate on a 20-pound pack- 
age 48 cents, while by parcel post it would be $1.22. Of what 
avail is such a paper tariff in the parcel post to the public? 
Why continue to mislead and do that which we condemn in 
others? Is it not simply a case of getting money under false 
pretenses? Since Congress is in the mood of investigating 
everything, had it not better inquire into these matters? 

After all, is not this apparent discrimination the result of 
cause and effect? There are 21 Members of the House of Rep- 

reseitatives on the Interstate Commerce Committee, and not 
ove Democrat of whom resides west of the ninetieth meridian. 
ind every one of them is a lawyer, not a shipper, merchant, or 
sraiger among them. When complaining of this matter in the 
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Democratic caucus, I said, among many other things, that there 
was not a man on the Interstate Commerce Committee who 
knew the difference between a bill of lading and a waybill, and 
I was hooted at for making this statement, but no correction or 
change in the personnel was made. I now repeat there is nota 
man among them who can reconcile the present parcel post 
with the express tariff. The same can be said of the Post Office 
and Post Roads Committee, every one of them living east of 
the Tfissouri River. 

The chairman of the latter committee, Mr. Moon, of Tennessee, 
who was the dispenser of time in debate, took two hours to re- 
lieve himself of a speech, but gave me only 30 minutes to pre- 
sent my findings. Since I failed to interest the committees, I 
now appeal to the House and the public generally. 

I have taken the matter up with several Cabinet officers and 
the honored President himself, and while I have a great regard 
for the President, who is unquestionably an authority on syntax 
and etymology, he admittedly knows little or nothing about the 
science of transportation. 

This is not the first time I have made known the inconsisten- 
cies and injustices to the powers that be. Besides, this being my 
fourth speech on the subject, I have almost daily talked to the va- 
rious heads and subheads for the past nine months. Some changes 
have followed, but not one of them in a logical or scientific way. 

Until the President realizes his mistake and sends the blun- 
dering Postmaster General Burleson and Chairman Clark, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, one of them to punch cows 
in Texas and one to punch railroad tickets in lowa, we can 
not hope for any improvement. 

Chairman Clark champions the railroads by saying the rail- 
roads must have more pay because of the parce!-post trafiic, 
which continues to increase so rapidly (?). I say wait 60 
days and with an X ray you will not find a parcel over 5 pounds 
weight going over 150 miles distance. 

To my constituents I would say, in conclusion, I have done 
my best and am giad to say that through my efforts, which 
have cost me a fortune and the best years of my life, the first- 
class freight rate from Chicago to Denver has been reduced 
from $2.32 per 100 to $1.80 per 100 pounds, and countless other 
reductions. 

The first suit in the United States against the express com- 
panies was brought by me, with the result that the rate was 
reduced from New York to Den«~-r from $8.50 to $8 per 100 
pounds. Not being satisfied with this 50-cent victory, I brought 
a second suit against the express companies before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in consequence of which several 
hundred commercial bodies have been encouraged to bring 
suits since, with the result that we now have an express rate 
from New York to Denver of $5.70 instead of $8.50 per 100 
pounds, 

I am assured by the Post Office officials that the parcel post 
will right itself in time, but I say that it will be accomplished 
only when patriotic and efficient men apply themselves to the 
task of righting it. As for me, I shall continue, like radium, 
to work in my own way for the benefit of mankind, especially 
the suffering poor. 

The Post Office should, and can, be made the enlarger of the 
common life by utilizing it as the instrument of trade and 
industry instead of a “ gold brick.” 

Then why continue to bamboozle the American public, whose 
expectation after investigation will be turned to consterna- 
tion, followed by retribution? 





The Kindel parcel-post graduate is offered as a substitute for 


the irreconcilable and unscientific one under which we are now 
operating. 


Statement showing the postage at the proposed rates and the estimated cost of handling parcels ( Nov. 20, 1913). 
[This table of parcel-post rates and cost of service to the Government was issued by the Post Office Department.] 


Weight. 


“—~s—n——n-snsouneesnseressnemmethsnsiieelels lade sitesi 
pound... 


TERE EERE REET EEE EEE EEE EEE EERSTE EEE EERE EHO 


2 pound 


pounds. . 


‘Pounds. 


TT OTRO eRe Cee TTT eee ee R ERE teers Pee teres eeenee 






Zones. 
; 1. 1,800 miles 
1,000 miles. | 1,400 miles. | 1,300 aon and over. 
6 6 8 
$0.08 $0.09 $0. 11 $0. 12 
"08 10 12 ‘14 


8 BS #3 ae 
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Statement showing the postage at the proposed rates and the estimated cost of handling parcels ( Nov. 20, 1918)—Continued. 








Zones. 






Weight. 50 miles. | 150 miles. | 300 miles. | 600 miles. | 1,000 miles.) 1,400 miles,| 1,800 miles. — miles 


@ over, 

















ee 
1 2 6 7 4 
silihiegeninsnapiipsiig peas Se a 
$0. 09 30.09 23 $0.32 90. 41 $0.51 
ONG 6b ioaos i ok SAAS PS. ore { "0423 - 0675 3 “98 “38 8 #09 
10 -10 27 .38 49 -61 
OR GRMER, wi eindine piveresewbbesbins dbde di cbicabe dh selteued «ood 045 075 21 33 45 57 ™ 
edu its 1 M1 31 44 57 71 
7 POUDGS. .. 0... ee eeenee eee eeeeceeceneececeneecesenceenecenesseetees { .0475 0825 ~24 38 52 66 = 
prise re 12 35 -50 65 8 % 
POUDEL. cnn cemncenassopsectensbeunt sins é maths stine cue dhtintihecnsioeeei \ 05 09 27 .2 =) 75 91 
has 13 13 -39 56 73 91 8 
{ POUNAS..... 2... .eeeeeeeeeerececeeeeceseneeeececssesmmenmeans euneweens { . 0525 0975 .30 48 66 84 = 
onidiind 4 M4 i 48 .62 81 1.01 Lo 
SOONG <0 sp apt oS isan recess sctcus the uiehernonsecesnehpenekauaaneee { 055 105 18 .33 .58 .B 93 1B 
; 5 5 26 7 .68 . 99 1.11 13 
MM pete ess 6k Sl. SR, ED ea See 0573 1125 195 36 58 30 1.02 14 
oe 6 16 28 5 74 97 1.21 1.44 
RIES siren 0 in tows bade ednstoibcrwive ctesiatbbectewecdned 06 12 21 .39 .63 87 Ll 1.35 
; 7 17 -30 55 ~80 1.05 1.31 1.56 
1 3 pounds OO eee ewe et eee ee ewe reese eee e es ewes see ee eee seeseweeee 0623 1275 235 .2 .68 04 1.20 14 
j 18 18 -32 .59 . 86 1,13 1.41 1.68 
MANE. .. cxveped -<440enteiwbl> igsiaibbbtiige tstihidin dike diakige il 1 065 .135 .24 6 .73 1,01 1.29 1.57 
enh j -19 -19 . 34 -63 -92 1.21 1.51 1.9% 
UUs» os tnncnoncnees nahi aa wpanesennenemenrreaneennncinensll i 0875 . 145 255 .48 7 1.08 1.38 L68 
me 2 -B . 36 -87 -98 1.29 1.61 1.92 
SOON oS. eons le ceebcmsccqetbeccpesscaceccbodbaectsovenencuen see .O7 15 27 bt 88 1.15 1.47 1.79 
ocala 2 21 .38 71 1.04 1,37 1.71 2.04 
OF RO iin occ ccc ceeete cee dobtite didtordudadsovbedesdsdeecdune heel 0725 1575 285 54 .88 1.2 1.58 1.9 
a .22 22 - 40 -% 1.16 1.4 1.81 2.16 
18 POUNGS... ... ... wecewomecenen ss csscncecsbosmestres sce -sucsetssésauehis .075 165 .30 57 .98 1.29 1.65 2.01 
7 ‘ j 23 23 42 -79 1.16 1.53 191 2.28 
19 POUNGS. .. .... 2.222. eeeeewnenes ceceenewewecteren cecrenennns soe cees \ . 0775 1725 315 -60 98 1.36 1.74 2.12 
ji { 24 24 44 -83 1.22 1.61 2.01 2. 40 
20 POUNGS. ....... 2. ereeeececwerncsnscemereceeecenerscsseessemescsnes is .18 .33 63 1.03 1.43 1.83 2.23 
7 .29 -29 
DONE. a ss.0spcnnnccntanieubensemibanumemnomsranenines mae { "9925 N75 
SO POTN 6.5. ose cece ede Bi Mb cite ba ibdaat iene’ { 7 5 = 
35 pounds { ‘oe. - A 
“s nn ee ee 1175 -2925| ‘The first amount im each of the above blocks indicates the proposed 
44 .44 | postage; the other the estimated cost. 
40 POUAS........ oon. n0e- cresnacenencwdvwnciescessmeoscosesbons. asuebi { _B 33 The average haul is based on the radial distance of the zones, except 
e o the eighth, where it is fixed at 2,200 miles. 
B DODD, 4 care peso nn eeqnces serene eat apetiia ninenorqoniniinnlietiis * 1425 -3675 
ie « ann avevdihedeinsenndiilidnlutiuaiinandbhistaneie a. alee { aa a 





Here I show from above Post Office figures that our Govern- express companies charge, including delivery. Had we not bet- 
ment is paying more to the railroads for haulage than the ter make contract with express companies to do our hauling? 








From New York to— 


; 
' 





Salt Lake, 
Utah, $1.71 
Mich. Towa. | [Deaver, Colo.) (san Fran- 


cisco, $2.24). 





Newark. N_J: en Boston, Pana. Gang oe Des Moines, 


Mass. 














Zones. 
1 | 2 3 4 5 6 7 . 
— — ae a a nana een 
I I aig wick lca sn tucnneiionawamend £0.24 $0. 24 £0. 44 £0. 83 $1. 22 $1.61 $2.01 : 3 
Railroad cost, as per Post Office statement............ -08 - 13 - 33 - 63 1.03 1.43 — 11 
maine 3 -38 +36 ~46 ~62 «2 a“ 





[In addition to the above, fruits and nuts are carried from | who are going to reduce the cost of living by the parce: 
California to New York by express at a rate of 4 cents per | post. a 
pound, while the parcel-post rate is 12 cents per pound. In] And to think of it! We pay nearly $2,000,000 per year 
other words, you can ship 10 pounds of fruit or nuts by express | to support this Interstate Commerce Commission when 
from California to New York and intermediate points for 40 | boy with a rubber stamp would have better judgment oe 
cents, or 100 pounds for $4, while by parcel post the rate would | to indorse such an idiotic proposition as our present pa 
be $1.20 for 10 pounds, or $12 for 100 pounds. It must be remem- | post. 2 
bered that the railroads “receive cule one-half of the gross re- Notwithstanding the above claim of cost of service, raph 
ceipts of the express companies. In this case, then, the rail- | ernment does carry packages from Europe to any par ‘ 
roads get from the express companies 2 cents per pound, and, | United States at the following rates: 


according to the above Post Office report, they charge the Govern- | Germany, # POUNGS -- nnn nnn mnannnnmnnn nnn“ “ = 
ment 11 cents per pound, or almost 600 per cent higher rates for eT ae ee 


the same service that they give the express companies. And Italy, 11 pounds_____ Bia iad ciate eallihimmeenrrette 
yet we talk of being an intelligent and progressive Nation, | Great Britain, 11 pounds....-_--.-...-.----- -- 














_ 





Kindel’s Exhibit of parcel post and express rates passed on and approved by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
100 and 20 pound express rates; 100 and 20 pound parcel-post rates. 







eo Sacramento. Cal. 


Express rates carry $50 insurance. 

All eatables, except candy, take 25 per cent lower rate 
than merchandise. 

Parcel-post rates are without insurance. 


Eatables are not allowed lower rates. 

Weight of package increased to 50 pounds in the first and second zones, 
but size of package still remains 72 inches, the size of a gentleman's 
medium-sized hatbox. 


How long will the American people be fooled by the present parcel-post “ gold brick” ? 
Has anybody heard protests from express companies and mail-order houses ? 
Express rates appear above the line, parcel post below the line. 
Parcel-post rates and weights, inaugurated by Posimaster General Burleson, objected to by George J. Kindel. 
| 


miles. 








cd PoRTLAND, Me. 
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| 20 mie. | 80to 150 | 150to300 | 300to 600 | 600 to 1,000 | 1,000 to 1,400 | 1,400 to 1,800| 1,800 miles 
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1 Pru 3 4 5 6 7 
- pd eeeneerntnesetctgeliceesetiiieieaesnnpceee rates teem ee annette egatnnceanasccnetrscasntns Mectanestteats ; a 

. 05 $0.05 $0. 05 $0. 06 $0. 07 $0. 08 $0.09 $0. 11 

.08 06 06 08 lt 14 17 21 

.06 07 .07 .10 15 .20 25 31 

.07 .08 .08 .12 .19 26 33 41 

-07 09 09 14 23 .32 41 51 

.08 .10 .10 16 27 .38 49 .61 

.08 I lt 18 31 44 57 7 

.09 .12 .12 .20 35 50 .65 81 

09 13 13 22 39 .56 73 91 

.10 4 «5 4 10 -24 «619 43 «19 .62 19 81 2 101 19 

.10 15 15 26 47 .68 89 1.11 

ll .16 16 28 51 7 97 1.21 

ee 17 17 30 55 80 1.05 1.31 

12 .18 .18 .32 59 86 1.13 1.41 

12 .19 .19 34 63 92 1.21 1.51 

.13 .20 1) 36 67 .98 1.29 1.61 

.13 21 21 38 71 1.04 1.37 1.71 

14 22 .22 40 75 1.10 1.45 1.81 

.l4 .23 .23 42 79 1.16 1.53 1.91 

15 .24 15 24 20 .44 39 83 39 1.22 39] 1.61 40 2.01 39! 

1d 29 .2 - 46 7 1.2 | 1. 69 | 2.11 

.16 26 26 48 91 1.3 |} 77 2.21 

.16 27 27 50 95 1. 40 1.85 2.31 

ans -28 28 52 99 1. 46 1.93 2.41 

17 .29 .29 54 1.03 1.52 2.01 2.51 

18 .30 .30 56 1.07 1.58 2.09 2.61 

18 31 31 58 1.11 | 1.64 | 2.17 2.71 

.19 .32 .32 .60 1.15 rik? 2.25 2.81 

.19 .33 .33 . 62 1.19 1.76 2.33 2.91 

.20 34 25 34 «30 64 59 123 58) 1.82 59 2.41 6 3.01 59 

20 85 35 .66 1.27 i 1,88 2.49 3.11 

-21 .36 .36 .68 1.31 1.94 2. 57 3.21 

21 .37 .37 .70 1.35 2.00 2.65 3.31 

22 .38 .38 .72 1.39 2. 06 2.73 3.4 

.22 .39 .39 74 1.43 2.12 2.81 3.51 

.23 40 .40 . 76 1.47 2.18 2. 89 3.61 

2 41 41 .78 1.51 2. 24 2.97 3.7 

24 42 42 80 1.55 2.30 3.05 3.81 

.24 .8 43 -82 1.59 2. 36 3.13 3.91 

25 44 35 44 «640 4 «679 1.63 79 2.42 79 3.21 80 4.01 79} 

25 45 45 86 1.67 2.48 3.29 4.11 

26 46 46 88 1.71 2.54 3.37 4.21 

- 26 -47 47 .9 1.7 2.60 3.45 4.31 

.27 48 48 .92 1.79 2.66 3.53 4.41 

-27 .49 49 94 1.83 2.72 3.61 4.51 

28 50 .50 -96 1.87 2.7 3. 69 4.61 

.28 51 51 .98 1.91 2.34 3.77 4.7 

29 -52 -52 1,00 1.95 2.90 3.85 4.81 

-29 .53 . 58 1.02 1.99 2.96 3.93 | 4.91 

.30 54 45 54 50 104 6 2.08 9 3.02 99 4.01 100 5.01 

“a0 "DD "De 1.06 2.07 3.08 4.09 5.11 

31 .56 .56 1.08 2.11 9.14 4.17 5. 21 

31 57 .57 1.10 2.15 3.20 4.25 5.31 

.32 58 .58 1.12 2.19 3. 26 4.33 5.44 

.32 59 59 1.14 2.23 3.32 4.41 5.51 

.33 - -0O 1.16 2. 27 3.38 4.49 5. 61 

.33 .61 - 61 1.18 2.31 3.44 4.57 5.71 

34 -62 -62 1.20 2.35 3.50 4.65 5. 81 
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Parcel-post rates and weights, inaugurated by Postmaster General Burleson, objected ‘to ‘by ‘George J. Kindél—Continued. 
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6.01 
6.11 
6. 21 
6.31 
6.41 
6.51 


6.61 
6.71 
6.81 
6.91 
7.01 
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eaten iti linia NN ll ee Nic 
er pound between zones after second zone on the first pound, and then how the rate increases 19 cents on 10 pounds, 39 cents 
on. 20 pounds, 5% cents on 30 pounds, 79 eents on 40 pounds, and 99 cents on 60:pounds, etc., instead of Lcent per 
The 5, 15, 25, 35, and so on, figures in zone 1 column indicate what can be saved in reshipping 150 miles into the next.zone after the second. 


Kindel’s parcel-post graduate. Copyrighted and presented to the people of the United States. 
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WHAT SOME THINK OF KINDEL’S AND THE PRESENT PARCEL-POST 
GRADUATP. 


ents on the Kindel graduate of parcel post by Mr, Frank H. Mc- 
_ of Portland, Oreg., expert traffic man and many times a pleader 
pefore the Interstate Commerce Commission.] 


Mr. McCune says: 


| think your schedule plan excellent of increasi 
iformly from zone to zone, plus the terminal cost. 
ith natural transportation laws. 


the haulage cost 


ut It is in accord 


Ww 


[Letter from Mr. H. H. Buckwalter, of Denver, Colo.] 
January 18, 1914, 


Hon. Geo. J. KInDEL, 
ase of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
pDrjr Str: This is the first real, scientific dope on post charges I have 
seen. It is not only perfect but educational. A glance at the system 


shows the lack of system in the present schedule, I positively can’t see 


how the post-office people arrived at the figures now im use. Maybe 
they used a dream book, because the schedule is certainly a nightmare. 
lm for your 


os now and forever. 


Yours, truly, H,. H. BUCKWALTER. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Washington, D. C., January #2, 191}, 
Georce J. KINDEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Kinpet: I wish to acknowledge receipt of House joint reso- 
lution 179, intreduced by yourself on December 20, 1913, to establish 
a fair and relative parcel-post graduate. From the little study I have 
been able to give the figures submitted by you I have no reason to be- 
lieve they are umreasonable, and I hope I shall have a chance to vote 


Hon 





upon your resolution, with what amendments I may fecl are necessary 
after further examination. There is no question but that it provides 
rates much better than the present ones, 


Yours, truly, 
Reep SMoor. 


THe Daniets & FISHER Srores Co., 
Denver, Colo., January ®, 191}. 


Hon. Groree J. KINDBL, 
Congressman Firet District Colorado, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Krypeu: I reeeived yohr letter of January 13. 

I am glad to see you are going r the parcel-post game the way 
you are, as it is of material benefit to us here in Colorado, especially 
in our wholesale departments where good and cheap service to our 
wholesale customers means so much; in fact, we have a_ great 
many cases now where the parcel-post rate is much cheaper 
than the elgne rate, and it is bound to help us whip the freight 
rates into line. 

I am afraid, however, that the express rates going into effect Febru- 
ary 1 will materially affect the tonmage moving via parcel post. It so 
figures out on our stuff that after the ist of February every package | 
over 4 pounds we will switch back to express es as the express 
rate will then be cheaper than the parcel post. Washington au- 
thorities ought to keep this matter pretty well in mind, or the sudden 
drop in pareel-post topnage will scare them to death. 

Very truly, yours, A. B. Trott. 















BupPNA VISTA, CoLo., January 18, 191}, 


Hon. George J. Kuwpst, 
Washington, D. OC. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Your parcel-post graduate at hand, 
‘ It surely _— be an improvement on the one we now have. I hope 
or its adoption. 

Why was the weight limit to the second zone extended to 50 pounds 
Without an allowance beimg made for increased size in package? 

Why should Eurepeans be granted a 72-inch measurement on 11 
pounds while we must crowd pounds into the same size package? 

At the present moment it is hope deferred to see the express com- 
panies eclipsed by our parcel post. 

With best wishes, 

Yours, very truly, W. M. TEErer. 


Every State having two Senators, I selected two eres oe 
State that were on railroad and enjoyed both exp ae 
office, with the following result. 


The rates are on 20 pounds, the present weight limit beyond 
the second zone. | 







Express rates are shown 





From Denver to— | exp 





1. Fayette, Ala.. $1.19 $1.61 
2. Dothan, Ala .. | 1.31 1.61 
3. Fayetteville, Ar 83 1.22 
4. Monticello, Ark | 1.12 1.22 
fh, SI, FE i ncnenstinctimncdenistiieenereteteeesst vd i 1.05 1.22 
I a ed ekeiaapecenec -90 83 
EE oi ah aeteli atta hd oad eile ie 1. 81 1.¢ 
i. ee Bee ns Se 1.51 ] 
Sy Sees cnicchecasccasdhcdudite cabensdetactininaed 1.30 | 2.01 
OR GMD... nn claanscancdnctitaasutaytcsnasberne 1.32 OL 
le Ds deen canccadedbaichodhottetinetsckccnnie sian | 1.27 2 bit 
Se CN, I, wn cncancdiaatteodbehie ceatessiesecvechoes i 1.29 | 2.01 aa} 
OF RS. Slee 1s SE RRR REE Ls, 5 } 1.25 2.01 $i 
ie SE, PORE, td nus did cdpetadsipath ciesecubsccscey 1. 43 | 2.01 iv ts 
Se RT PR A). See ae | 1. 34 | 1.61 es 
Oa ER lan i menndincccanebsecnace | 1. 43 2.01 5 
ie OO so UE ee me nace coca den cees 1.19 | 1.61 afi 
RS Reo Rk a | 1.16 | 1.22 } 
ee oe Jokes cee cncunncbeacbipacoacss nce 88 | ; ! 
Eo dlisR le oscckhabhommodngadpabhetsecanhaces cas 1.00 I : 
21. | i Ah 
i Bie Widen nccakl bi adepitsicactbestahacckeccnes 1.00 | 1.61 se 
Se IE, ied ae 3 6c <tpihn cen cdnssdpcehonsaccnkdcceses 1.00 | 1.28 sia 
Se SN BOIIGL . « o nan dacs ccnceccccdsccccceccccdece 90 | 1.22 a ty 
25. Council Blutts, Towa. ..... 2.6... ee ceceneeenee noah en -oe -74 .83 dass 
pe kn eo eee 65 | 83 ay 
Sie SONNEI, 20 Le... 0 F8--- 320 oe -onancseccceeran ce 72 | 83 at i 
SO Tad hakemnasbaonned 1.05 | 1.61 Bo 
eee i. tecthbbaenecuadscce as 1. 02 | 1.61 a 
30. Napoleonsville, La.------..020 22 co oii 1. 25 | 1.61 
I 1.05 | 1.23 
32. Angusta Fla 1.37 2.40 
33. Portland, Me 1.35 | 2.01 . 
34. Hagerstown. Md. 1. 22 2.01 
35. Baltimore, Md 1.25 | 2.01 
as on, Sos 1.37 | 2.01 4 
“ ton, Mass 1.32 2.01 
38. Marshall, Mich 1.08 | 1.61 : 
39. Detroit, Mieh 1.0 1.6! ; 
40. New Uin, Minn -93 | 1.22 as 
41, St. Paul, Minn .93 | 1.22 ah 
42. Ellisville, Miss 1.22 | 1. 61 We 
43. Jackson, M 1. 16 | 1. 22 
44. Boonville, Mo - 86 | 1.22 
45. St. Louis, 93 | 1.22 
46. Missoula, Mont. .. 1.27 | 1.22 





48. Grand Island, Nebr -61 .83 
<9. Sidney, Nebr... . 48 | 24 
50. Austin, Nev 1. 24 1.22 
on le EE odo alta Minne dhindibhecsncaccnatiitieed deik 1.10 .83 
ST Mii ancaithccncpwcildncocetnsnccheccsiaed 1.33 | 2.01 
cle. 1d, nati. « cbdlls nibcdascecdiibiudadiasd 1.32 | 2.01 
ES itt. ion ddindilt cna shasta desaceccodiibeaink 1.30 2.01 
nC di iie t,<ts5d Alinacspudiiliheeedsanceccecosititiad 1. 28 | 2.01 
I DR, 0 ot ebbddvonhe danacedsatabended 71 | .83 
I OR ete on A die cco ditdiodi omacacecctsibéscon 87 . 83 
ie ncnnmotiinnald 1. 22 | 2.01 
I cian 1.30 | 2.0 
a i ke ctl 1.37 | 2.01 
i hited, «cine diinccagcsbibesccesnneseecaseeted 1. 24 | 1.61 
se ed .96 | 1. 
63. A inctin snc ddinitilbabnalieiile sceceecccussauead 96 | . 83 
Nee nn eeieanall 1.02 | 1.61 
I i lt ll ee a a te 1.10 1.61 
NG 9 tthiclitnace cindibusacbheiiicdéancacectubitieul 90 1. 22 
i cite. catch ans Sadedncosdsezaneacenatiinhd 86 | 

he tiling 6 tinal ok cane ncedinithiedianhied 1. 63 | 1.61 
ct, dit dio be cttbebdndaccencecsntsacan 1, 25 | 1. 22 
eg ie Me A NR RRS eT 1.22 | 2.01 
I i el 1.14 | 1.61 
kin, din dbbetiihascabdrtiincdnacecaccibbadal i 1.32 2.01 
Ey PPC INEEED, Bod Binns ccc ccadbapecesccdecceccncccceccangseses 1.32 | , 

ERS de tinal. clint catsbbddoameaneénsiinaislied 1.38 | 2 
lit i A he no. on wlll 1. 36 | 1 
ec woniinienied .68 , 
IE SI ks. cic inn in a ctulinatibeenccectéutmaeben a .90 ; 
Oki, cc clitindithchctiihabdacnccescactitibeliaed 1.13 1.6 
ns nncnthl intact adthbete sncannedanndiial 1.05 1.3 
oe inn di tnhpnd Seidpadaenecactutidiaiie .93 

81, Ei Paso, Tex. ... .90 g 
82. Price, Utah......... .78 

$3. Salt Lake City, Utah 90 

ITS 6 cit Riles cin hi cith ocenbBeddsvcnccecaccdtiavces 1.32 

Ne nen eneundiband f 133 
I a Cn eeenee 1.25 
I ee | 1.22 1 
cle sia Si dancddstinead cpecceccacccnsece 1.55 
Ct is ols dee ee). caen eee en 1. 47 

90. Wheeling v abe eR bcc ccccncstnencel 1. 22 | § 
91. QC tere TR rae 1.12 1.¢ 
enn ceca 1.00 I 
Se 06st onc cinddacccodtneee 1.02 i 
94. Evanston, Wyo................. — 19 

95. Cheyenne, Wyo............... Dein i 
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ll. 


16. 


2. Galveston 


. Baltimore: 


. Birmingham. ... 


, DON. ie dao coe 


» I 5a docces 


. Butte, Mont..... 


. Cheyenne........ 


> Chhicage.cso....0- 


Express........ 
ican éaudaode 
{Parc el post... .. 
Express........ 
Ti nc.aegenat 


{expre post..... 


Parcel post.....| 
+Express........ 
eiccaretones 
fexpre post..... 


Express........ 
nin tn nsanind 





Express........ 
on ab dimaiial 
jraros post..... 


{expe post..... 





Cincinnati....... Express........ 
enced 

Parcel post..... 

Cleveland. ...... ,Express........ 


Denver.........- 


Detzeléy, .sivecse 


. Indianapolis... .. 


. Kansas City..... 


5. Los Angeles. .... 


Louisville. ...... 


. Memphis........ 


. Milwaukee. ..... 


9. Nashville........ 


20. New Orleans. ... 


. New York....... 


2. Omaha. .......-. 


3. Philadelphia. ... 


24. Pittsburgh...... 


. Portland, Me.... 


. Portland, Oreg.. 


. Salt Lake City... 


3. San Antonio..... 


29. San Francisco. ..{E 


Parcel post... .. 
<{Express........ 


Rs is ancaded 


j Parcel post..... 
4Express........ 

Miles... ........ 
jEarcel post..... 


Parcel post... .. 
4+ Express....... 
I Miles badsdcdcedé 


Parcel post... ..| 


Express........ 


prascel post..... 
Express........ 
(Miles........... 

Parcel post... .. 


Express........ i 


\Miles........... 
j Parcel post..... 

Express........ 
\Miles a 





{Parcel post..... 
{Express........ 
\Miles........... 
{Parc el post... .. 


Express........ | 


SIDI ahaatesinhoutl 

Parcel post... .. 
4Express........ 
\Miles...27 227727 
j Parcel post..... 
4 Express........ 
(Miles.....2..... 
{ Parc el post..... 
} Express........ 
E08 00 sencsnies 

Parcel post... .. 


\Miles........... 
{Parcel post..... 
}ixpress........ 
\Miles.....--77: 
fpwroat post..... 
Express........ 


rr 


Ihre post... 
Miles........... 
{ere post..... 







Express... 


peaseet post..... 

Express........ 
illes........ctene 
Parcel post... 

+ Express........ 
\Miles...2222227 


..| $1.31 


1. Baltimore. 


| $1. 22 4 
| $0.78 
| 856 
| $0.442) 
| $0.46 | 
| 419 
$0. 83 2 
| $0.46 
| 888 
$2. 407 
$1.70 | 
| 2.358 | 
$2. 01 6 | 


| 1,805 
| $0.832 
| $0.61 | 
| 797 | 
| $0.83 3 
| $0.54 
593 
$0.83 2 


| $1.61 | 


| $0.81 | 


| $0.834 





ce 
& 
Rs 


2. 40 8 
$2.09 


Parcel post and express rates based on 20-pound shipments and distances 





8 
: 
a d S Ss 
5 s 2 g £ 3 
+ 8 5 5 = 
a Q ® a 6 
ti4 ~ 6 3 « 
$1.225 
$0.92 | 
1,201 | 
$1.224| $0.833 
$0.76 | $0.48 
908 488 
$2.01°| $2.407| $2.017 
$1.74 | $1.74 | $1.68 
2,008 | 2,461 | 2,054 
| $1.615| $2017] $1.61%| $0.933 
| $1.06 | $1.34 | $1.21 | $1.09 
1,377 | 2,019 | 1,699 815 
$0.832| $1,224) $0.833| $1.615| $i.224 
$0.64 | $0.66 | $0.52 | $1.47 | $0.99 
649 | 1,011 | 683 | 1,688 | 1,006 
$0.83%| $1.224| $0.833) $2.01%] $i.6i%| $0.442 
$0.62 | $0.65 | $0.50 | $1.58 | $1.08 | $0.41 
481 915 427 | 1,813 | 1,242 285 
$0.83%) $0.83%| $0.242) $2016] $1,615) $0.442 
| $0.70 | $0.56 | $0.39 | $1.60 C118 | 90.44 
? 1,890 | 1,339 35 
































763 739 | 251 " ohh a7 
$0.832| $2,016) $1.61¢] $2,016] $1.225] $1.225 
| $0.78 | $1.28 | $1.10 | $1.85 | $1.20 | $0.98 
762 | 1,669 | 1,693 | 2,047 | 1,982 | 1,188 
$0.833} $1.224/ $0.83%) $1.61%| $1,225) $0.241 
$0.60 | $0.65 | $0.50 | $1.53 | $1.02 | $0.86 
606 954 466 1,712 1,131 | 183 
$0.83} $1.615| $1,224] $1.615| $0.832| $0.33 
$0.80 | $0.90 | $0.74 | $1.83 | $0.80 | $0.58 
787 1,496 962 1,273 747 | 468 
$2.407} $2.40) $2.40%| $1.22¢| $1.224] $2,017 
$1.88 | $2.16 | $2.08 | $1.85 | $1.44 | $1.94 
2,110 | 3,276 | 2,776 | 1,215 | 1,308 | 2,217 
$0.83?) $1,224) $0,833) $2016) $1.61! $0.442 
$0.60 | $0.67 | $0.54 | $1.58 | $0.09 | $0.41 
394 1,029 | 6541 | 1,82 | 1,190 306 
$0. 442 $1.61 §| $1.224| $1.61) $1.224) go. 833 
| $0.51 | $0.87 | $0.69 | $1.66 | $1.12 | $0.58 
251 1, 397 921 | 1,767 | 1,171 | ser | 
| $1.224| $1,224] $0.832| $1.615| $1.224) $0. 241) 
$0.71 | $0.71 | $0.56 | $1.40 | $1.00 | $0.34 | 
558 1,096 608 | 1,443 | 1,010 85 
$0.242 | $1,224] $0.833| $2.01¢| $1,615) $0.933) 
$0.44 $0.79 | $0.65 | $1.66 | $1.18 | $0.51 | 
207 | 1,165 728 | 1,88 | 1,246 42 | 
$i.61¢) $1615) $2018] siéi*| $1224] 
| $1.08 | $0.98 | $1.86 | $1.34 | $0.78 
Sh 1,550 | 1,257 | 2,192 | 1,457 | 981 
$1.224| $0.442] $0.442| $2.407| $2,016) $1.224 
$0.85 | $0.36 | $0.46 | $1.72 | $1.88 | $0.64 
988 214 Ail | 2,482 | 1,874 912 
|} $1.224| $1.615| $1.224| $1.224)| $0.833| $0,832 
| $0.84 | $0.94 | $0.78 | $1.25 | $0.72 | $0.61 
909 | 1,608 | 1,013 | 1,183 516 490 
| $1.22¢) 80.442] $0.442| $2.407| $2.01°| $1.224 
$0.81 | $0.44 | $0.48 | $1.72 | $1.82 | $0.62 
897 | 305 416 | 2,346 | 1,783 821 
| $0.833| $0.833| $0.442| $2016] $i.616| $0.933 
$0.72 | $0.54 | $0.84 | $1.64 | $1.19 | $0.50 
702 | 654 234 | 1,996 | 1,434 468 
$1.615| $0.24'| $0.833/ $2.407| $2,017 | $1,224 
$0.96 | $0.84 | $0.52 | $1.76 | $1.87 | $0.69 
1,310 116 592 | 2,458 | 2,811 | 1,116 
$2.407| $2.408| $2,408) $0.833| $1.225| $2.017 
$2.14 | $2.20 | $2.08 | $0.92 | $1.42 | $1.98 
2,060 | 8,302 | 2,812 | 785 | 1,983 | 2,988 
$2.01) $2,407) $2.017 | $0832) $0.832/| $1.615 
$1.71 | $1.73 | $1.60 | $0.78 | $0.87 | $1.48 
1 898 2 540 2 050 621 1 627 
$1.224| $2.407| $2,016] $1.66] $1,224] $1.615 
| $0.92 | $1.39 | $1.28 | $1.98 | $1.16 | $1.13 
870 | 2,072 | 1,688 | 2.062 | 1,188 | 1,206 
$2.407| $2,408] $2408] $1,224] $1.225 . 407 
$2.16 | $2.26 | $2.12 | $1.85 | $1.41 | $2.02 
2, 685 8, 289 2,7. 1,183 1,270 2,276 
$2.407| $2.408} $2.408] $0,833] $1.615! $2.017 
$2.10 | $2.17 | $2.02 | $0.88 | $1.47 | $1.88 
2,807 | 3,196 | 2 768 783 | 1469 | 2,248 
$0.833} $1,615! $1,224) $1.61 | $1,224) 90.442 
$0.59 | $0.71 | $0.60 | $1.48 | $0.96 | $0.44 
495 | 1,196 08 | 1,647 922 286 
$1.224| $1,615] $1.224| $1.22) | $1.224| $0.832 
$0.82 | $0.90 | $0.76 | $1.20 | $0.98 | $0.57 
1,072 | 1,420 34 | 1,118 839 10 
$0.834 | $0.833| $0.442] $2.407] $2,016] $0.833 
$0.77 | $0.50 | $0.48 | $1.70 | $1.81 | $0.61 
762 441 423 | 2,087 | 1,786 770 
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12. Galveston. 
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13. Indianapolis. 


$0.83 3 


$0.58 
of 


$2.01 7 


$1.94 





$0.24: 


JANUARY 16, 


| $).241 
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Kansas City. 


14. 





$1.61 
$1.72 
$0. 833 
$0.62 
& 832 
$0.65 
s "S32 
$0.54 
$0) 933 


0.69 


$1. 224 
$0.90 


$1. 615 
$0.86 
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20. New Orleans. 
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Copyright, 1914, by George J. Kindet. 


21. New York. 
22. Omaha. 
23. Philadelphia. 




















































































$1.61 5 
$0.90 
1, 402 
$0. 241 
$0.38 
91 
$0.83 * $0.44 
#46 90.44 
$0. 442 $0.83 8 
$2. 408 $2. 408 
$2.16 $2.13 
$407 $40 
: 407 
fa Su | Se 
$2. 01 ¢ $2.01 6 
81.36 $1.33 
1,767 
ga" a2 
3, 188 3,097 
2° g3" 
3, 160 3,089 
$i.22¢ $i. 224 
1, 054 ws 
da) 2'| oe 
1,328 1,231 
$0. 442 $0. 242 
$0.41 $0.36 
298 136 


25. Portland, Me. 
26. Portland, Oreg. 
27. Salt Lake City. 


24. Pittsburgh. 





























$1. 224 
| $0.99 


958 


$2.01 7 


o-. 


| $2.00 


2. 294 


$2. 01 


| $1.94 


2,178 


$2. 40 ® 


$2.22 
3,084 








30. Seattle. 


ee 
| etme cere | eens ge eS | 


' 
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$2.01 7 | 
$1.87 

2,391 

2.01%} $0.83 
$1.69 $0.62 

1, 828 576 
$2.40°| $1.224) 
$2.08 $0.65 | 


8,018 


906 | 


32. St. Paul. 
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Tables that explain themselves. 100- 


























First- 7 | . 
{Express rates are shown in roman figures and parcel-post rates in italic.) F Distance | ‘class pound 20-pound | 20-pound 
— oo —— — between. | freight | express ao | Dareel- 
First- 00- | Tate rate, * | POSt rate, 
. : . . class abuad 20-pound | 20-pound Oe —— 
From New York to— Distance, ‘ i 2 sae || GXpress parcel- . Py 
freight | express <+e post rate Miles. 
rate. | rate. : * | New York to Chicago.......... 912 $0. 75 $2.40 $0. 64 $1.29 
—_—_—_—_—- | —_\ cr —_— |__| Chicago to Philadelphia... °- +... 821 73 2.30 62 | fo 
; Miles. Philadelphia to Boston........- 326 35 1.40 144 or 
CERO, BRA A... divin <Rvcudeee 912 $0. 75 $2. 40 $0. 64 $1.22 | Boston to St. Louis............ 1, 230 - 88 2.75 71 Lat 
Philadeiphia, Pa.*.............. | 91 22 .90 34 -24 | St. Louis to Pittsburgh. ....... 621 - 564 2.10 58 "88 
Boston, Mass.‘................. 235 34} 1.00 . 36 -44 | Pittsburgh to Brooklyn........ 446 45 1.50 . 46 | 3 
mer Ee. oes ooh toe 1, 065 .88 2. 60 . 68 1.22 | Brooklyn to Cleveland ......... 586 53 1.85 53 | 83 
Pittsharen, P.%.......<ccccsces 444 - 45 | 1. 50 . 46 -83 | Cleveland to San Francisco..... 2, 636 3.60 9.65 2.09 | 21 
Cleveland, Ohio ?..............-. 584 .53 | 1.90 . 54 .83 | San Francisco to Cincinnati. ... 2,577 3. 50 9. 65 2.09 | ° 0 
San Francisco, Cal.*............ 3,191 3.70 10. 40 2. 24 2.40 | Cincinnati to Detroit........... 271 - 385 1.25 41 | i 
Cincinnati, Ohio ® ............. 757 . 65 2.15 59 -83 | Detroit to Kansas City......... 714 1.01 2.55 . 67 | 
Detroit, Mich.°...............- 693 59 2.15 59 -83 | Kansas City to Baltimore...... 1,211 1. 44} 3. 20 . 80 | 199 
Kansas City, Mo.M@............. 1,342 1. 43 3. 50 . 86 1.66 | Baltimore to Minneapolis... ... 1, 222 1.07 3.50 86 | 9 
Baltimore, Md.'3............... 188 .34 1. 00 - 36 -44 | Minneapolis to Buffalo Si gp acce 945 -95 3.00 . 76 | 1 99 
Minneapolis, Minn.'3........ signal 1,332 1.15 3.70 - 90 1.22 | Buffalo to Los Angeles......... 2,774 3. 60 9. 35 2.03 0 
EN. SO... by ieee eens 442 .39 1. 50 . 46 -44 | Los Angeles to Milwaukee...... 2,350 3. 40 9. 10 1.98 | Of 
Los Angeles, Cal.5............. 3,149 3.70 9. 70 2.10 2.40 | Milwaukee to Washington. .... 75 -72 2. 50 . 66 “ae 
Milwaukee, Wis.!*.............. 997 75 2. 60 . 68 1.66 | Washington to Indianapolis... . 664 -62 2.00 .56 " 983 
Washington, D. C.17............ 228 -37 | 1. 25 41 -44 | Indianapolis to St. Paul........ 593 - 81 2.35 .63 ‘83 
Indianapolis, Ind.1® ........... 825 70 | 2. 30 .62 1.22 | St. Paul to Demver............. 874 1.62 3. 85 .93 1 99 
St. Paais Mee... J... coches 1,322 1.15 | 3.7 0.90 1.22 | Denver to Newark. ............ 1,921 2. 493° 5. 60 1,28 ? af 
Denver, Colo.®............000-- 1,930 2.50 | 5.70 1.30 2.01 | Newark to Atianta............. 867 1.17 2.95 275 1.98 
Atlanta, Ga... 876 1.17 3. 05 77 1.22 | Atlanta to Rochester........... 1,002 1.26 3. 20 80 1.9 
Rochester, N. Y. 373 35 1.50 - 46 -44 | Rochester to Louisville...:..... 608 .53 2.00 56 8 
Louisville, Ky.% 871 75 2. 40 . 64 1.22 | Louisville to New Orleans...... 778 - 90 2.95 75 | 1.99 
New Orleans, La.4._..........- 1,372 18 4. 50 1.06 1.66 | New Orleans to Omaha........ 1,080 1.15 4.10 98 | 1.98 
Omaha, Nebr.%................ 1, 405 1. 43 3. 70 -90 1.66 | Omaha to Portland, Oreg...... 1,799 3.00 8.05 1.7 161 
Portland, Oreg.%............... 3, 204 3. 70 10. 00 2. 16 2.40 | Portland, Oreg., to Seattle. .... 185 .30 1.40 44 | j 
Seattle, Wash.2’................ 3, 136 3.70 9.95 2.15 2.40 Seattle to Columbus, Ohio. .... 2, 538 3.60 9. 20 2.00 | eW 
Columbus, Ohio %.............. 637 59 | 2. 00 . 56 .83 | Columbus, Ohio, to Providence. 827 - 644 2. 25 61 | 3 
Providence, R. 1.%............. ' 190 31 1.00 . 36 .44 | Providence to Des Moines. ..... 1,392 1.25 3.50 86 16! 
Des Moines, Iowa ® 1,270 1. 25 3.30 . 82 1.66 Des Moines to Toledo.......... 602 . 88 2. 20 60 29 
Toledo, Ohio # 705 59 2.15 .59 .83 | Toledo to Dallas........... 1,145 1.87 4.10 .98 1 99 
Dallas, Tex.®?......... 1,773 2. 35 5. 20 1.20 1.66 | Dallas to Richmond.......-. 1,370 2. 234 4.95 1.15 | 1.61 
Richmond, Va.* 343 37 1.55 .47 -44 Richmond to Memphis......... 902 - 89 3.25 81 1.99 
Memphis, Tenn.*.............- 1, 157 1.00 3.25 -81 1.22 | Memphis to Dayton............ 550 “tot 2.10 .58 3 
Dayton, Ohio %..........cc00ee 708 63 2.15 - 59 -83 | Dayton to Syracuse. ........... 539 ° 1.40 44 83 
Syracuse, N. Y.%............... 293 35 1.40 .44 -44 | Syracuse to Hartford........... 277 -38 1.40 441 uu 
Nashville, Tenn.7.............. 998 91 2.85 73 1.22 | New Haven to Nashville....... 1,074 -91 2.95 75 | 23 
Springfield. Mass.%§............. 139 22 1. 00 - 36 2 Nashville to Spr MB eshecdse 1,146 95 3.05 77 ? 
Athen eo E ® 03 a avbdsoes 145 2 1.00 36 -24 | Albany to Jersey City.......... 143 - 26 1.00 36 a 
Grand Rapids, Mich.®......... §21 -72 2.30 - 62 -83 | Jersey City to Grand Rapids... 819 72 2. 25 .61 
Moustem, Tem.@..)..scccccadess 1,734 2.35 5. 40 1.24 1.66 | Grand Rapids to Houston... ... 1,278 1.87 4.40 1.04 
Jacksonville, Fla.@............. 983 | 1. 0 3.35 8 1.22 | Houston to Jacksonville........ 978 1.52 3.75 91 
Worcester, Mass 43.............. 193 | .32 1.00 36 -42 | Jacksonville to Worcester, Mass. 1,176 1.13 3.75 91 #2 
Spokane, Wash.*.............. 2,797 3.50 9.00 1.96 2.40 | Worcester, Mass., to Spokane. . 2,875 3. 50 9.15 1.99 
falt Lake, Utah .............. | 2,442] 3.15 7.75 1.71 2.40 Spokane to Salt Lake City... .. 922 1.72 4.40 1.04 
* 
Kinvev’s Exnisit oF 
1.C.C. Gotp Brick 
201s. Pancer Post RaTEs 
20lbs. Express Rates 
( )Lonimore, N.D. 
$2.40 
. 4 
| 2.40 f2 
< 2 
: : 
o 4. 
Z D 
~ 
ft 
Zz, 
- 
"| 










REEN River .Utan 


$1.14 $1.22 


‘ABILENE. KANS. 


$1.42 


PARCEL POST 1S WITHOUT INSURANCE 
NO DISTINCTION OR REDUCTION IS MADE 
ON EATABLES. SIZE OF PACKAGE 
LIMITED TO 72 INS. 


EXPRESS RATES CARRY $50.2 INSURANCE 
ALL EATABLES EXCEPT CANDY TAKE A25% « 
REDUCED RATE,BELOW MERCHANDISE 


.83 CENTS 


$2.42 
92-24 


Os AnTon10, TEX. 
Parcel ‘post rates appear above the line, express rates below the line. 

















SOMETHING FOR THE MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE TO PONDER OVER. 
Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
FourtH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, January 27, 191}. 


Hon. Georce J. KiInDEL, House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Kinpei: In ee with your telephonic request, 
I beg to submit below a list of the parcel-post units that contain 100 
or more post offices, together with the number of stations, rural routes, 
and statute miles in each respective unit: 











Parcel-post unit number. Fate od Stations. — square 
716. . «oc ccc nenihaiiien inane aaa 108 ll 30 898. 49 
967 . . oc ccccctinne shabeetieecieenmaiuns 155 507 34 905. 29 
817... cc cccesceshovapbosbessucecessneess Tiladnasietdcmes 48 905. 29 
818... .ccccccdodeesneeenagebebesedeneeee lil 14 48 911. 87 
S68... .-ccccccccvccsesesessbesscesssoese 215 7 57 911. 87 
969... .cecccvccscsouseseteccesouebeecses 138 233 41 918. 52 
17... ..-ccccccccusocccentesecsccssscscs lll 5 59 905. 29 
O18. ..... .ccccccesecvoasasceceeeccossese 129 14 64 911. 87 
919. ...-cccccccccneccesccesoccscecoceses 114 13 68 918. 52 
067... .cccceccheseseheeieewosaebetasend 105 3 27 905. 29 
ee ae 113 14 81 911. 87 
060... ..ccoccecdeucetousoudecseeusseenas ) ee 66 918. 52 
102 ccdcccdbdess dbnqccecobetens TOR Ti eben decnid 14 931.51 
1022... ..ccosessaboeneuenall Sedcdssdséecs~ BP isicn css 2 937. 83 
1023... ccccccccescccdcccessocedcesescsscs SOR fh, sdsocinws 2 944. 21 
1318... ..cccccccsapnesccscsosesecesacets 163 8 57 911. 87 
1421 ......cosceccesdansenesesneasecounes Ee eu caestnos 5 931.51 
1423... .ceceaccccanseeeeeeanaasapeseanen Tall Inbathoeanciedecnenss 944. 21 
1470. . . .occocecepenounateesenentnesasess 100 Seen aeceatinedl 39 924. 99 
1471 occcescepeceesonsceqnoses | 7 931.51 
1472 ccccccsecesecessssoeadenes 5G 4, adienvosiin 1 937. 83 
Ci a Ste Sb eee cabdnn< dae Os 944. 21 
1476... cccodaumel Less dsbieisinckivhce di MEE . btsccod 19 962. 62 
1681... ...ccscsuunauene detisusd Weiss 2B Scie 29 931.51 
1623. ......coconsccenmeedededueeeenenee 106 2 13 987. 83 
1033... . .ccscecesutnee idnetnn<iihteae a BE Ue cute Nilncs dbo dea 6 944. 21 
1694. .....cccuenseaennnennnnnnnEannnn relent ahead 950. 38 
1673. .....<consngielseiaenaianiiaass aan SEE scanetsasttaattaabad 987. 83 
1673. . .... ins andl naan ID Nek at Saclitnedieh tad 944. 21 


This data is up to January 15, 1914, except that relating to rural 
routes, which is to June 1, 1913. 
Sincerely, yours, 





Jas. I. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that ‘the committee do 
how rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

\ccordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr, Hay, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the Post Office appro- 


priation bill (H. R. 118388) and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Heim, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely, on account of illness. 


COMMITTEE ON ROADS. 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the 
Committee on Roads, I have filed a report to-day, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may file an additional or supple- 
mental report within five days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri, chairman of 
the Committee on Roads, announces that he has filed a report 
to-day, and asks unanimous consent for leave to file a supple- 
mental report in five days. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to print the report of the minority on the Post Office 
“ppropriation bill in the Recorp. It should have been printed 
this morning, but by mistake it was omitted. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the report of the minority be printed in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The report is as follows: 


[House Report 165, part 2, Sixty-third Congress, second session.] 
POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SamMunn W. Smirn, from the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, submitted the following views of the minority, to accom- 
pany H. R. 11338: 

The undersigned minority members of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads are opposed unqualifiedly to the proposed sec- 
tion 6 of the Post Office appropriation bill, removing assistant post- 
masters from the classified service, thus restoring them to the spoils 
system. 

Section 6 of the bill reads: 

“Sec. 6. That hereafter any assistant postmaster who may be re- 
quired by law or by authority or direction of the Postmaster General to 
execute a_ bond to the Postmaster General to secure faithful perform- 
ance of official duty may be appointed by said Postmaster General, who 
may require such bond, without regard to the provisions of an act of 
Congress entitled ‘An act to regulate and improve the civil service 
of the United States,’ approved January 16, 1883, and amendments 
thereto, or any rule or regulation made in pursuance thereof, and the 
Postmaster General shall have power to revoke the appointment ef any 
assistant postmaster and appoint his successor at lis discretion, without 
regard to the act, amendments, rules, or reguiations aforesaid.” 

Assistant See were placed in the classified service by the 
Executive order dated September 30, 1910, effective December 1, 1910. 

Public opinion approved that action, and it was regarded as in the 
interest of good service. It was recognized that assistant postmasters 
are a class of employees of a high order of efficiency. Most of them 
obtained their original appointments as the result of competitive exam- 
inations, and by reason of long experience and fidelity to duty rose 
from the lower —— Their tenure during good behavior was made 
secure, it was thought, as a fitting recognition of meritorious service 
and as a guaranty that the larger post offices would be conducted in a 
businesslike manner. Assistant postmasters must possess knowledge 
of the infinite details and the practical management of their offices. 
Upon them devolves great responsibility and heavy work, to which they 
are required to give unremitting attention. To subject them now to 
removal for any cause other than inefficiency would be a distinct injury 
to the Postal Service. 

The action contemplated by the majority is antagonistic to public 
sentiment, contrary to the spirit of their own platform declaration, and 
inconsistent with the professions of the Chief Executive. 

Furthermore, it furnishes striking additional evidence of the evident 
Purpose of the Democratic majority in Congress to obtain the spoils of 
office at the expense of efficient public service. The Democratic Party 
since it came into power, a little less than a year ago, has both openly 
and insidiously attacked the principles and practice of civil-service 
reform, while inconsistently proclaiming its adherence thereto and its 
purpose to extend rather than to diminish the classified service. 

hat are the people to think of such a profession as that made in the 
annual report of the Postmaster General for 1913, that it is his earnest 
hope that ultimately all positions in the Postal Service will be covered 
under the civil-service law, as compared with the performance of 
Democrats in Congress who purpose taking away the protection of the 
civil-service law from more than 2,000 efficient employees of the Postal 
Service? Will not and should not the people distrust the good faith of 
a political party which will thus deliberately make a promise to the ear 
and break it to the hope? 

By attaching a rider to an appropriation bill, a favorite Democratic 
method of legislating against the civil service, they proposed a seven- 
year tenure plan. It was in the urgent deficiency appropriation bill at 
the extra session of this Congress that deputy collectors of internal 
revenue and deputy marshals were removed from the classified service. 

It would appear from the concerted and well-devised plans of the 
Democratic Party in Congress to be the scheme of the party in power 
to knock the props, one by one, from under the civil-service structure 
and to return to the spoils system so dear to the hearts of Jacksonian 
Democrats. 

The advice given by President Wilson at the Jackson Day banquet, 
January 8, 1912, “to hit the heads you see” is being taken literall 
and applied to those having jobs in the country’s service. The plan 
in the Democratic platform of 1912 favoring “ recognition of the civil 
service” has been and is being construed to mean offices for faithful 
partisans ; the lust of office must be satisfied at any price, even at the 
expense of the people's service. 

Opportunities have been afforded fairly and honestly to extend the 
civil service to new positions, but such opportunities have not only not 
been embraced, but care has been taken to ignore and disregard them 
and to make certain that these new places become political patronage. 

The income-tax employees provided for in the tariff law are exempted 
from the civil service and will be political appointees. The civil- 
service law is not to apply to them. When they are not busy collectin 
the income tax they may perform general internal-revenue work. I 
means that during the two years that such appointments can be made 
outside of the classified service the entire internal-revenue force of 
trained clerks, storekeepers, gaugers, etc., can be supplanted by partisan 
—. . 

n the currency law also the principle of civil service was again ignored 
and the employees under the Federal Reserve Board will be legalized 
partisan spoils, the Baltimore platen to the contrary notwithstanding. 

President Wilson approved the deficiency appropriation bill containing 
a rider providing that deputy marshals and deputy collectors of internal 
revenue and their subordinates should be removed from the classified 
service. The President failed to veto this attack by his party asso- 
ciates upon the merit system. ‘ 

The determined assaults upon the civil service, evidenced by overt 
acts, give credence to the suggestion that the price of administration 
legislation is a place at the political pie counter. It is within the 
power of the President, even now, without resort to a veto, to have the 
obnoxious section 6 of the post-office bill eliminated. 

We regret exceedingly that partisan politics has been injected into 
the great supply bill for the postal department by this attempt to 
cripple the service in one of its most important branches for the pur- 
pose apparently of getting offices with which to pay political debts. 

We feel it to be our bounden duty to the Postal Service, a service 
robably nearer the people than any other, to emphasize our objections 
. a proposition that violates every principle of good faith toward the 
people—that repudiates every promise and profession that the civil 
service would be honestly administered. Hence we make this minority 
report, hopeful that the President himself, late vice president of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, will intervene for the protection 
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of the Postal Service, or that enough Denldcrats who have the good 
of the service at heart may join with the Republican side of the House 
to accomplish the defeat of a proposition so unworthy. 
SaMvurt W. SMITH, 
H. STEENERSON, 
Martin B. MAppEN, 
AMBROSE KENNEDY, 
W. W. Grrest. 








APPENDIX. 
DEMOCRATIC ATTACKS UPON THB CIVIL SERVICES. 
TH) SEVEN-YEAR THNURB PLAN. 

This was proposed by a Democratic House in the legislative appropria- 
tion bill and was vetoed by President Taft. The effect of the plan is 
stated in the President’s veto briefly, as follows: 

“ The effect of this section is to leave it to the discretion of the head 
of the department in the case of each classified employee at the end of 
his term of seven years to say whether that employee, no matter how 
high his standing, shall continue or whether another shall be selected 
from the eligible list submitted, in accordance with law and regulation, 
by the Civil Service Commission.” 


THE INCOME-TAX COLLECTION PROVISION. 


In the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue at Washington, 
D. C., there shal! be appointed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, one additiona 
deputy commissioner, at a salary of $4,000 per annum; two heads of 
divisions, whose compensation shall not exceed $2,500 per annum; and 


such other clerks, messengers, and employees, and to rent such quarters 
and to purchase such supplies as may be necessary: Provided, That for 
a period of two yecrs from and after the passage of this act the force 
of agents, deputy collectors, inspectors, and other emplo not incliud- 


ing the clerical force below the grade of chief of division a in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the city of Washingten, oi 
authorized by this section of this act, shall be aynoss y the Com- 


missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, under such rules and regulations as may be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to insure faithful and competent service, and 
with such compensation as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may 


fix, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, within the 
limitations herein prescribed: Provided further, That the force author- 


ized to carry out the provisions of Section II of this act, when not 

employed as herein provided, shall be employed on general internal- 

revenue work. 

PROVISION TAKING DEPUTY MARSHALS AND DEPUTY COLLECTORS OF INTER- 
NAL REVENUE OUT OF THE CLASSIFIED SERVICE. 


Hereafter any deputy collector of internal revenue or deputy marshal 
who may be required by law or by authority or direction of the collector 
of internal revenue or the United States marshal to execute a bond to 
the collector of internal revenue or United States marshal to secure 
faithful performance of official duty may be appointed by the said col- 
lector or marshal, who may require such bond without regard to the 
provisions of an act of Congress entitled “An act to regulate and im- 
prove the civil service of the United States,” apearees January 16, 
1883, and amendments thereto, or any rule or regulation made in pursu- 
ance thereof, and the officer requiring said bond shall have power to 
revoke the appointment ef any subordinate officer or ene and a 
point his suecessor at his discretion without regard to the act, amend- 
ments, rules, or regulations aferesaid. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MEMORANDUM. 


I am convineed, after a careful examination of the facts, that the 
offices of deputy collector and deputy marshal were never intended to be 
included under the ordinary provisions of the civil-service law. The 
control of the whole method and spirit of the administration of the pro- 
vision in this bill which concerns the appointment of these officers is 


no less entirely in my hands now than it was before the bill became 
law; my warm advocacy and support both of the principle and of the 
bona fide practice of civil-service reform is known to the whole country, 

there is no danger that the spoils principle will creep in with my 


and 
approval or connivance. 
BALTIMORE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1912. 

The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rigidly 
enforced, to the end that merit and ability shall be the standard of 
appointment and promotion, rather than service rendered to a political 
party. 

PRESIDENT WILSON IN HIS PREELECTION CAMPAIGN PLATFORM. 

i am a hearty believer in the principles of civil-service reform, and 
shall take pleasure at all times in doing what I can to promote those 
principles in practice. 

PROVISION RELATING TO EMPLOYEES AUTHORIZED BY THE CURRENCY LAW. 

Spec. 11. The Federal reserve board shall be authorized and empow- 
ered : 

a * ee * 4 e * 

(1) To employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, or other 
employees as may be deemed necessary to conduct the business of the 
board. All salaries and fees shall be fixed in advance by said board, 
and shall be paid in the same manner as the salaries of the members 
of said board. All such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, and other 
employees shall be appointed without regard to the provisions of the act 
of January 16, I883 (vol. 22, U. 8. Stat. L., p. 403), and amendments 
thereto, or any rule or reguiation made in pursuance thereof: Provided, 
That nothing herein shall prevent the President from placing said em- 
ployees in the classified service. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourn to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. TI object. 
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ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. MOON. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 7 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday 
January 17, 1914, at 12 o’clock noon. ; 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with q 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on examination ang 
survey of the waterways from Orangeburg to Charleston, s. ¢. 
including cutoff or canal from Edisto River to Ashley River. 
with a view to providing a more direct route between said cities 
than that afforded by existing channels (H. Doe. No. 606); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary exam. 
ination and survey of harbor at Norfolk and Portsmouth ang 
approaches thereto, and channel to Newport News, with a view 
to securing increased width of channel and providing additiong) 
anchorage area (H. Doc. No. 605) ; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report.on preliminary exam- 
ination of Alloway Creek, N. J., above Quinton (H. Doc. No. 
604); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustration. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication of the Postmaster General, submit- 
ting estimates of deficiencies in appropriations for the Postal 
Service, payable from the postal revenues, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 600); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication of the Postmaster General submit- 
ting estimates of special appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment for the purpose of equipping and furnishing the new 
Washington, D. C., post-office building, to cover the expense of 
moving, etc. (H. Doc. No. 599); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and plan and estimate of cost of improvement of 
Santee River, S. ©. (H. Doe. No. 603); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Mill Creek, Middlesex County, Va. 
(H. Doc. No. 602); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Pere Marquette River, Mich., from deep water in 
the harbor of Ludington, following the south branch of said 
river to the State road and iron bridge and thence to the city 
of Scoitville (H. Doc. No. 601) ; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

9. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a request that the estimates for the Division of 
Appointments, Secretary’s Office, Treasury Department, for the 
fiscal year 1915 be amended by dropping therefrom one clerk at 
$1,200 per annum, instead of one clerk at $1,800 per annum (H. 
Doc. No. 598) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland, from the Committee on Labor, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R, 10735) to create a bureau of 


‘labor safety in the Department of Labor, reported the same 


without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. ena 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee ° 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. : 
Mr, SHACKLEFORD, from the Committee on Roads, : 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11686) to provide that 11% 
United States shall, in certain cases, aid the States and sv 


divisions thereof in the construction and maintenance of _ 
post roads, reported the same without amendment, acc’ 
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panied by a report (No. 168); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 


. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 11755) to establish a 
Government bureau to loan money on agricultural lands as 
security; tu the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LEVY: A bill (H. R. 11756) to give effect to the fifth 
article of the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, signed January 11, 1909; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STANLEY: A bill (H. R. 11757) to amend an act 
of July 2, 1890, entitled “An act to protect trade against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11758) 
to appropriate $416,000, in addition to the amount heretofore 
authorized, to complete the project for the improvement of the 
Upper Cape Fear River, N. C.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 11759) providing for a sur- 
vey of Ogdensburg Harbor, N. Y.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. IGOE (by request): A bill (H. R. 11760) to empower 
and direct the President to appoint a commission to select and 
locate the route or routes of the railroad approach or ap- 
proaches in the State of Lilinois to connect with the Municipal 
Bridge of the city of St. Louis, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 11761) pro- 
viding for the erection and completion of a public building 
at Nyack, in the State of New York; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. eg 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill CHL .R. 4992) granting a pension to George Mc0O. 
Foster; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (HL R. 11240) granting a pension to Harriett A. Turn- 
bull; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 7577) granting a pension to Belle S. Gould; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (HL R. 5858) granting a pension to Nettie Metzgar; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Uuder clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

by Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 11740) to cure defects 
in and to validate chapters 52 and 54 of the acts of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Alaska, approved by the governor of 


the Territory of Alaska May 1, 1913, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

by Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 11741) to ratify, 
approve, and confirm an act duly enacted by the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii relating to the granting of a franchise 
for the purpose of manufacturing and supplying gas in the dis- 
trict of South Hilo, county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 11742) providing 
for the erection and completion of a public building in the city 
of New Rochelle, in the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11743) pre- 
scribing fees for printing records and documents in the courts 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11744) to pro- 
vide for the insurance of deposits in national banks; to the Com- 

ee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11745) to provide for certificate of title to 
homestead entry by a female American citizen who has inter- 
married with an alien; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 11746) authorizing a survey 
of Coosa River between Rome Ga., and Lock and Dam No. 4, 
in Alabama; to the committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 11747) to increase the 
limit of cost for the purchase of a site and the construction of a 
public building in Memphis, Tenn.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

sy Mr. MeGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 11748) authorizing 
the payment of pensions monthly by means of the issuance of a 
certificate with coupons attached; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 11749) to create a national uni- 
versity at the seat of the Federal Government; to the Ccmumittee 
on Education. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11750) pro- 
viding for the survey of South Fork of Edisto River, 8. C.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (HB. R. 11751) granting land to the 
county of San Diego, State of California, for public watering 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11752) 
Providing for the appointment of a board of survey for the pur- 
pose of selecting a suitable site for a naval armor plant at or 
hear Huntington, W. Va., and submitting an estimate of the cost 
thereof; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 11753) to provide for the 
—" y of Great Kills Harbor, N. Y.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. ADATR: A bill (H. R. 11754) to amend the acts to 
regulate commerce so as to provide that publishers of news- 

Pipers and periodicals may enter into advertising contracts with 
common carriers and receive payment for such advertisements 


: ‘ransportation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
onnmerce, 












By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 11762) to provide for the 


leasing of coal lands, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 


By Mr. CROSSER: Resolution (H. Res. 371) directing the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to report to the 
House a bill providing for the ownership and operation of rail- 
roads by the Government of the United States; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. CRAMTON: Resolution (H. Res. 372) authorizing 


.a survey of Belle River, Mich.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 


Also, resolution (H. Res. 373) authorizing a survey of St. 


Clair River, Mich.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


By Mr. MOON: Resolution (H. Res. 374) to change the rules 


of the House temporarily for the consideration of House bill 
11338; to the Committee on Rules. 


By Mr. ANSBERRY: Memorial from the General Assembly 


of the State of Ohio, urging the passage of a bill relating to the 
volunteer retired list; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11763) for the relief of 


M. Heldenbrand; to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 11764) granting a pension to 


Annie McNamara; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 11765) to perfect the 


title to land belonging to the M. Forster Real Estate Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bili (H. R. 11766) for the relief of 
Petter Johnson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: A bill (H. R. 11767) for the relief of 
I. C. Johnson, jr.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11768) grant- 
ing a pension to P. T. Christensen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A biil (H. R. 11769) granting a pension 
to Oscar H. Cox; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11770) granting an increase of pension to 
John Watts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11771) for the relief of the heirs of Robert 
Tharp, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 11772) for the relief of the 
P. J. Carlin Construction Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11773) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John N. Gill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11774) granting an increase of pension to 
L. D. Frogue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 11775) granting 2 pension to 
Thomas McCormick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11776) granting an increase of pension to 
Georgiana W. Sampson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 11777) granting a pension to 





Edward H. Burringten; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 11778) for the relief vf 
Harrison D. Burcham alias T. C. Watson; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (BH. R. 11779) to ‘remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of Fredolin Solodin ; ‘to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 11780) for the relief of 
William W. Russell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 11781) for the relief of 
Albert W. Phelps: to the Committee on Claims. 

ty Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 11782) granting an it- 
crease of pension to Martha Jane Curtis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HINEBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 11783) granting a pen- 
sion to Anna Lakin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. IGOR: A bill (H. R. 11784) for the relief of Martha 
A. Murphy; to the Commictee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 11785) granting a pension to 
Nancy BE. Burse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEED of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11786) granting 
an increase of pension to William Adams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11787) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin Simons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 11788) granting a pension to 
James T. McIntosk ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11789) granting a pension to Anna Lefevre; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 11790) for the relief of 
Mrs. Lottie Bowman, widow and heir of Thomas R. Bowman, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 11791) granting an increase of 
pension to Andrew Tanner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11792) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy Halcum; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (@. R. 11793) granting a pension to 
Robert McIntosh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11794) granting a pension to Isaac E. Led- 


ford; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11795) granting a pension to A. C. Don- 
nelly; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11796) granting a pension to William H. 
Hart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11797) granting a pension to Andy C. 
Shipley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11798) granting an increase of pension to 
D. Kk. Rowe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11799) granting an increase of pension to 
James Wintersteen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 11800) granting a pension 
to John Tooly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11801) for the relief 
of the heirs of Benjamin Clark, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11802) granting 
a pension to Arthur H. Brady; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 11803) granting an imcrease 
of pension to Walter W. Donahue; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 11804) granting a pension 
to Jennie Betts: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11805) for the relief of 
Walter F. Lockhart; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 12806) for the relief of heirs of James H. 
Ware, deceased; te che Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Memorial of Farmers’ Institute at 
Convoy, Ohio, favoring a liberal appropriation for elimimation 
of hog cholera, and against any reduction in present rate of 
first-class postage; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Dr. D. M. Smith, William 
Schligerman, and William Murphy, of Newark, Ohio, protesting 
against the passage of a bill for Federal prohibition legislation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Cliff Koner and 15 other citizens of Holmes 
County, Ohio, protesting against the passage of H. R. 9674; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. BAILEY (by request): Petition of members of tho 
Socialist Party of Bradford, Pa., favoring an investigation of 
the mining troubles in the United States; to the Committee op 
Rules. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Memorials of Local Joint Executive 
Board of Chicago, [ll., of the Bakery and Confectionery Work. 
ers’ Union, and Local Union No. 1, International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Tron Workers of Chicago, M1., fayory- 
ing an investigation of strike conditions in Michigan; to the 
Conmnittee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of United Lithuanian Societies of Chicaco 
Ill, protesting against Burnett immigration bill; to the Commi: 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Alse, memorial of Austin Court, No. 9, Guardians of Liberty 
Chicago, Il, favoring Burnett immigration bill; to the Com, 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BRODBECK: Petition of citizens of Adams County 
Pa., favoring a national prohibition amendment; to the Com. 
inittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of Central Branch, Socis)ist 
Party, Camden, N. J., favoring investigation of strike condi. 
tions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: Petition of Alvin C. Glander 
of Chicago, Ill., favoring the passage of the Bartlett-Bac: n 
bills -(H. R. 873 and 8S. 927); to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ Union 
and the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union, of Chicago, Tl., favoring an investigation of the strike 
in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of citizens of Ocla, Iie. 
opposing Howse bill 9674; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of Bell, Fla., opposing the Sunday- 
observance bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. COOPER: Memorials of Federated Trades Council, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Cigar Makers’ Union No. 447, Kenosha, Wis.: 
Metal Polishers and Buffers’ Union No. 45, Kenosha, Wis.: 
Social Democratic Party, Racine, Wis.; Trades and Labor 
Council, Kenosha, Wis.; Tailors’ Union No, 427, Racine. Wis.; 
Painters’ Union No. 108, Racine, Wis.; Metal Polishers and 
Buffers’ Union No. 89, Racine, Wis.; B. I. L. Local No. 331, 
Beloit, Wis.; Cigar Makers’ Union No. 100, Bdgerton, Wis. ; and 

Sohemian Slovak Socialist Branch, Kenosha, Wis., favoring 
investigation of strike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Milton and Milton Junction, Wis.. 
protesting against H. R. 9674; to the Committee on the Disirict 
of ‘Columbia. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Memorial of Association of Fully Dis- 
abled Union Veterans, favoring House bill 8605, for relief of 
maimed soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of J. S. Miller, of Bailey, Mich., favoring 
H. R. 11332; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of American Association of Forciga 
Language Newspapers, protesting against the passage of the 
Burnett literacy-test bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturatization. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of Local Union 259, T. I. U. I. 
of Rochester, N. Y., favoring investigation of mining conditions 
in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of American Association of Foreign Language 
Newspapers of New York City, protesting against the immigra- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE (by request): Petition of citizens of 
Emporia, Kans., protesting against Sabbath observance Dill; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Methodist Episcopal Church, Le Roy, Kans., 
favoring national constitutional prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. . 

By Mr. ESCH: ReSolutions of American Federation of Musi- 
cians, No. 201, of La Crosse, Wis.; Local 1, La Crosse, Wis.; 
Local 519, A. A. of S. and B, R. B. of Ax La Crosse, Wis; 
Teamsters Local Union 199, La Crosse, Wis.; Metal Polishers 
and Brass Molders, Ne. 18, La Crosse, Wis., favoring invest! 
gation of strike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee oi 
Rules. 

Also, petition of Germania Club, German-American Alliance, 
Reedsburg, Wis., protesting against House joint resolution 165; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. , 

Also, papers in support of a bill granting a pension to John W. 
Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of the Andrew Jackson 
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of the American Continental League, of Whitman, Mass., ie 
testing against the appropriation of any funds for celebrating 










































100 years of peace with England; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

hy Mr. GILLETT: Petition of citizens of the city of North- 
ampton, Mass., for a two-battleship program; to the Committee 
en Naval Affairs. 

3y Mr. GILMORE: Memorial of Campbell’s Branch of Brock- 
ton Socialist Club and Brockton Socialist, favoring an investi- 
gation imto the strike conditions in Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, of Boston, 
Mass. favoring an investigation into the strike conditions of 
Michigan; te the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the Socialist Party, Brockton, Mass., pro- 
testing against the passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial.of members of the Massachusetts Association 
of Sealers of Weights and Measures, favoring the passage of a 
pill for uniformity of weights and measures; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Italian 
Journal, of New York City, N. Y., protesting against the literacy 
test in the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of citizens ef Philadelphia, protesting against 
the appropriation for celebrating “One hundred years of peace 
with England”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions ef Camp No. 146, Pennsylvania Patrietic Order 
of Americans, of Germantown; Philadelphia Patriotic Order 
Sons of America; Washington Camp, No. 363, of Olney; Phila- 
delphia Washingten Camp, No. 34, Patrietic Order Sons of Amer- 
iea, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the passage of the Burnett 
immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, memorial ef Philadelphia ({Pa.) Board of Trade, pro- 
testing against House bill 1873; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia (Pa.) Board of Trade, pro- 
testing agaiust BH. R. 1983; to the Committee on Labor. 

sy Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of Frederick Keye Camp, 
No. 1, Department of North Dakota, Spanish War Veterans, 
Fargo, N. Dak., favering the passage of a bill granting pensions 
to the widows, ete., of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Petitions ef Brotherheed of Painters and 
Paper Hangers of America, Local Union No. 983; members of 
Local Yuma of the Secialist Party of America; Warren District 
Trades Assembly, ef Bisbee, Ariz.; Cooks and Waiters’ Union, 
Local 880; Meat Cutters and Butchers; and Bisbee Socialist 
Local, favoring an investigation of the conditions of the copper- 
mine troubles in Michigan ; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitien of Joseph K. Strewer and 47 other citizens of Tuc- 
son, Ariz., protesting against the passage of H. R. 9674, the Sab- 
bath observance bill; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: Petition of R. Lee Lashley et al., favor- 
ing investigation of strike conditions in Michigan and Colorado; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HINEBAUGH: Petition of Progressive Loaige No. 440, 
International Association of Machinists, of Rockford, Il., favor- 
ing an investigation of the trouble in the copper regions of Michi- 
gan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. I1GOE: Memorials of L. Marcus and other citizens, 
the Karl Marx Educational Club, the Jewish Hducational Al- 
liance, M. Newman and other citizens, the Polish Societies of 
the Polish National Alliance, and Schiff-Nerdau Lodge, Ne. 58, 
Independent Western Star Order, all of St. Lonis, Me., pretest- 
ing against the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on 
linmigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Memorial of various labor 
organizations, favoring the passage of the seamen’s bili without 
pine to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 

isheries, 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of Polish 
Branch 109, Secinlist Party, of Woonsocket, R. I., favoring con- 
sressional investigatien of copper strike conditions in Michigan ; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memortal of New England Manufacturing Jewelers and 
Silversmith’ Association, protesting against the passage of 
House hill 1878; te the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINKADD of Nebraska: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Amherst, Nebr. protesting against the passage of the Sab- 
bath observance ill (H. R. 9674); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Petitions of merchants of Coatsville, Lan- 
caster, Greentop, Queen City, Bevier, Callao, New Cambria, 
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Atlanta, Ethel, Granger, Glenwood, Kirksville, State of Missouri, 
favoring tax on mail-order concerns doing interstate business; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of James R. Marr and others, 


of Bridgeport, Conn., favoring an amendment to the Kahn law; 
to the Committee on Patents. 


Also, petition of the American Association of Foreign Lan- 


guage Newspapers (Ine.) of New York, protesting against the 
literacy test in the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 


Also, petition of the Connecticut Laundrymen’s Association, 


favoring the passage of the Lindquist pure-fabric bill (H. R. 
10080) ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Also, petition of the Atwater Manufacturing Co., of South- 


ington, Conn., protesting against the passage of House bill 1873 
and Senate bill 927, relative to anti-injunction legislation ; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. MAHER: Petition of the George Washington Branch 


of the American Continental League, of Breoklyn, N. Y., protest 
ing against an appropriation of “One hundred years of peace 
with England”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Also, petition of the New York Post Office Clerks’ Association, 


protesting against the clause in the Post Office appropriation 
bill withdrawing assistant postmasters from the protection of 
civil service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany House bill 11791, for the 


relief of Andrew Tanner; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. PARKER: Memorial of the common council of the 


city of Glens Falls, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 
11326, for the improvement of the Narrows of Lake Champlain, 
New York and Vermont; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 


By Mr. PETERS of Massachusetts: Petition of Massachusetts 


Association of Sealers of Weights and Measures, favoring the 
passage of a bill for uniformity of weights and measures: to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


Also, petition of Socialist Party of Massachusetts, favoring 


an investigation into the strike eenditions in Michigan: to the 
Committee on Rules. 


Also, papers in support ef pension claim of William Calvin 
(H. R. 4963) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, petition ef Loeal Union 229, Boot and Shoe Workers’ 


Union, Boston, Mass., favoring investigation of strike conditions 
in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 


By Mr. REIULY of Connecticut: Petition of International 


Cigar Makers’ Union, of New Haven, Conn., favoring an investi- 
gation into the strikes in the United States; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


By Mr. RIORDAN: Petition of citizens of New York State, 


favoring two-baitleship program; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of steckholders of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Sen Bright, N. J., favoring protection by the Fed- 
eral Government of this peninsula, Fert Hancock, and the ship 
channel; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of the borough of Keyport, N. J., favoring Fed- 
eral aid for the borough of Sea Bright for protection of the 
peninsula; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of National Civil Service Reform League, pro- 
testing against Post Office appropriation bill; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolutions of Chamber of Commerce, Long Branch, 
N. J., favoring bill providing seacoast protection along the New 
Jersey coast; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of citizens of Long Branch, N. J., favoring the 
passage of the bill restricting imuaigration; to the Committee 
on immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Typographical Union No. 658, Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., favering congressional investigation of the strike 
in the copper regions of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Daughters of Liberty of Long Branch and 
Highlands, N. J., favoring the passage of the Kurnett immigra- 
tien bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Memorial of Brickiayers’, Masons’, 
and Plasterers’ International Union of Amevica, favoring im- 
vestigation of the copper strike in Michigan; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, memorial of local Socialist Party of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
favoring an investigation of strike conditions in Michigan; te 
the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Malleable Iren Works, Albion, Mich., protest- 
ing against the Bacon-Bartlett anti-injunction bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, papers to accompany House bill 10689, for increase of Mr. BRADY. I present resolutions adopted by the Upper 
pension for Sarah E. Freed; to the Committee on Invalid | Snake River Valley Good Roads Association at a regularly 
Pensions. called meeting on December 3, 1918, at Rexburg, Idaho, fayor-. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: Memorial of Kiesders Socialist | ing the enactment of legislation making an appropriation sufi- 
Local and other Socialist societies, favoring an investigation of | cient to cover the expense of building a public highway through 
strikes throughout the United States; to the Committee on Rules. | the Targhee National Forest Reserve from a point near Ashton, 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Memorial of District Lodge, | Idaho, to the present western entrance to the Yellowstone 
No. 32, International Association of Machinists, favoring investi- | National Park. I ask that the resolutions be printed in the 
gation of strike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee on eee and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Rules. orestry. 

Also, memorial of German-American Alliance of Minnesota, There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
opposing the enactment of legislation providing for an amend- | Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
ment relative to the manufacture, etc., of intoxicating liquors | printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
for beverage purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. _ The following resolutions were by the Upper Snake River 

Also, petitions of St. Paul (Minn.) Branch of Journeymen | Valley Got Roads Association at a oe called meeting on the 
Tailors and county committee of Public Ownership Party, St. | 94 44y of December, 1913, at Rexburg, @ 

Paul, Minn., favoring investigation of strike conditions in Mich- Resolution. 
igan; to the Committee on Rules. Whereas the greatest natural wonder in America to-day, and the place 

Also, memorial of Workmen’s Circle of St. Paul, Minn., oppos- epost pense Satan Ss visit for a summer outing, is the Yellowstone 
ing Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration | Whereas the Legislature of the State of Idaho has created a State 
and Naturalization, Se eel eet sae Iatceer es aeeeraeateeeheg ase © 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 2 . , e sum of 
11738) granting a pension to James M. Black; .o the Committee | wi20:000 to Ray horny’ atter barslinins ag ond rao ay 
on Invalid Pensions. Short Line Railway through Bonneville, Jefferson, Madison, and 

By Mr. TAVENNER: Memorial of Local Union No. 796, Car- | Eremont Counties, must necessarily follow said railway through the 
penters and Joiners of America, Rock Island, [ll.; Local Union 
No. 241, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 


Targhee National Forest to the said park, this being the most 
America, Moline, Ill.; Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 451, Bushnell, 


feasible and practicable route; and 
Whereas it will be necessary to expend considerable sums of money to 
lll.: Socialist Locals of Macomb, I, and Silvis, IIL, favoring 
investigation of strike conditions in Michigan; to the Cemmit- 


improve the present poorly constructed wagon road through ‘aid 
tee on Rules. 


national forest reserve, which is the main obstacle to those traveling 
by automobile or other conveyance to reach the Nation’s wonderland: 
a 
Also, petition of Nelson H. Greene, of Moline, Ill., protesting 
against Senate >ill 22832; to the Committee on the Post Office 


t said counties have at considerable expense built fairly well- 
constructed wagon roads through their respective territories, and are 
willing to complete said Yellowstone Highway in connection with the 
State of Idaho, if the Federal Government will appropriate a suffi- 
cient sum to properly build a good wagon road through said forest 

and Post Roads. reserve; that the Federal Government exercises full control of and 
By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of Mrs. J. J. Kranter and 18 other 

members of Broken Sword Missionary Auxiliary of the Meth- 

odist Episcopal Church, of Bucyrus, Ohio, favoring the adop- 

tion of a constitutional amendment prohibiting polygamy; to 

the Committee on the Judiciary. 













collects all the revenue produced in said forest reserve, and the same 
should be used in the building of said wagon road through said 
forest reserve for the use and benefit of the people of, the United 
States who desire to visit said park; and 
Whereas the Upper Snake River Valley Good Roads Association, an 
organization including the counties of Bonneville, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Fremont, and having a large cash contributing membership, 
including the county commissioners of said counties, does hereby 
ledge its support, financial and otherwise, to the duly constituted 
‘ederal, State, and municipal authorities : Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we do hereby mest the Congress of the United 
States to make a sufficient ap o— jon to cover the expense of build. 
ing a public highway throu Targhee National Forest Reserve 
from a point near Ashton, Idaho, to the present western entrance to 
the park; that Idaho's delegation in Congress is hereby requested to 
introduce a bill in Congress at the present session asking for a sufficient 
appropriation to build said highway through said national forest. 

Marx AUSTIN, President. 

Attest : 


. 


SENATE. 


Saturpay, January 17, 1914. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J, Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
ACCOUNTS FOR AUDITOR FOR DISTRICT SUPREME COURT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Attorney General, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of December 23, 1913, a report on the 
receipts and disbursements of all moneys received by the auditor 
for the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia since his 
incumbency in office, and so forth. The communication and 
accompanying paper will be referred first to the Committee on 
Printing, as the Chair does not remember the Senator who in- 
troduced the resolution. 

VESSEL BRIG “JUNO” (H, DOC, NO, 609). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting findings of fact and conclusions of law filed under the act 
of January 20, 1885, in the French spoliation claims set out in 
the annexed findings by the court relating to the vessel brig 
Juno, William H. Nichols, master, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed, 

PETITIONS AND MEMOBIALS, 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented memorials of Anthony 
Wayne Branch, American Continental League, of Philadelphia ; 
of General Sullivan Branch, American Continental League, of 
Pittsburgh; and of Andrew Jackson Branch, American Conti- 
nental League, of Shenandoah, all in the State of Pennsylvania, 
remonscrating against any appropriation by Congress for the 
celebration of the so-called “ One hundred years of peace among 
English-speaking peoples,” which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. BORAH presented the petition of B. H. Rettig, of Oppor- 
tunity, Wash., with reference to the needs of those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, and praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide for the establishment, operation, management, 
and control of an agricultural capital or central clearing house 
for the scientific distribution and marketing of agricultural 
products, and for other purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


Cc. C, Drereicn, Secretary. 


Mr. WEEKS presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Quincy, Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for the acquisition of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of Cedar Lake, Mich., and a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Mendon, Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in 
the District of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the board of direc 
tors of the Grand Rapids Association of Commerce, of Michigan, 
favoring the execution of the proposed park-commission plan for 
the develpment of the city of Washington, which were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 1 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of the Retail Merchants 
Association, of Evansville, Ind., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to employ 
consulting architects in connection with the work of the Super 
vising Architect’s Office, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. . at 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Indiana Div 
sion, Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of Americ’. 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the fur- 
ther extension of the parcel-post system, etc., which was Te 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented resolutions of the Trades an 
Labor Council of Escanaba, Mich., praying that an nee, 
tion be made into the conditions existing in the mining districts 
of Michigan, which were referred to the Committee on Eduea 
tion and Labor. a 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of ! a 
Mich., and a memorial of sundry citizens of Vassar, _ " 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation compe" i'r 
the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District ¢ 








———— 


Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

He also presented resolutions of the Grand Rapids Associa- 
tion of Commerce, of Michigan, favoring the adoption of the 
proposed park system for the city of Washington, which were 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BURTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of To- 
lpdo, Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

JOE JOUBERT. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. From the Committee on Public 
Tands I report back favorably, with amendments, the bill 
(H. R. 8688) providing for the issuance of patent to Joe 
Joubert, and I submit a report (No. 157) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I rise to a partia- 
mentary inquiry. Is this one of the unanimous-consent requests 
that under the rule adopted yesterday requires a roll call before 
we can act on it? 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. No. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It is not. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I had hoped that it was not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair hears no objection to the 
request of the Senator from Wyoming, and the bill is before 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments of the Committee on Public Lands were, in 
line 3, after the word “for,” to strike out “the west half of 
the northwest quarter” and insert “lots one (1) and two (2) 
in,” and in line 5, before the word “west,” to strike out “ sixty- 
eight” and insert “ eighty-eight,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That patent be issued to Joe Joubert for lots one 
(1) and two (2), im section 7, township 39 worth, range 88 west, and 
the east half of the northeast quarter section 12, township 39 north, 
range 89 west of the sixth principal meridian, Douglas (Wyoming) land 
district, which tract was included in homestead entry Douglas 02699 
made by said Joubert. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

ELLA 0. RICHARDSON, 


Mr. RANSDELL, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 388) for the relief of Ella O. 
Richardson, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report (No. 158) thereon. 

AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION AND RURAL CREDIT. 


Mr. CHILTON, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 245) submitted by Mr. Gorr 
on the 16th instant, reported favorably thereon, and it was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Senate document 
room 1,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 214, Agricultural 
Cooperation and Rural Credit in Europe. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOODS (8. DOC. NO. 366). 


Mr. CHILTON. I am directed by the Committee on Printing, 
to which was referred an article taken from the report of the 
Mississippi River Commission for 1912 giving a description of 
the flood of 1912 of the Mississippi River, and so forth, submitted 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Vagpaman] on December 
22, 1918, to report it favorably, with the request that the article 
be printed as a public document. 


. T - VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
e taken, 


ADDRESS BY J. C. SOHMIDLAPP (8S. DOC. NO. 367). 


Mr. CHILTON. I am directed by the Committee on Printing, 
to which was referred an address delivered by Mr. J. C. Schmid- 
lapp at a joint meeting of the Optimists’ Club and the Commer- 
cial Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, giving some impressions of the 
economic conditions in Germany, submitted by the Senator from 

Mhio (Mr. Burton] on December 23, 1913, to report it favorably, 
with the request that it be printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

TELEPHONE SERVICE IN THE DISTRICT (8. DOC. NO. 368). 
ite CHILTON. TI am directed by the Committee on Printing, 
Cow tich was referred a conimunication from the Public Utilities 
Ctmission of the Distriet of Columbia, transmitting informa- 
tion relative to telephone service in the District, to report it 
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favorably, with the request that it, together with the accom- 
panying papers, be printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the communica- 
tion and accompanying papers will be printed as a public docu- 
ment. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 4042) granting an increase of pension to George R. 
ne (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 4043) granting an increase of pension to Henry O, 
Williamson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 4044) to correct the military record of Samuel O. 
Rowe; and 

A bill (8. 4045) to correct the military record of John Chick; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BORAH (by request) : 

A bill (S. 4046) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
management, and control of an agricultural capital or central 
clearing house for the scientific distribution and marketing of 
agricultural products, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 4047) granting to the Washington-Oregon Corpora- 
tion a right for an electric railroad, and for telephone, tele- 
graph, and electric-transmission lines across the Vancouver 
Military Reservation, in the State of Washington, and repealing 
an act entitled “An act granting to the Washington-Oregon Cor- 
poration a right for an electric railroad, and for telephone, tele- 
graph, and electric-transmission lines across the Vantouver 
Military Reservation in the State of Washington,” approved 
August 9, 1912; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. JONES. With reference to this measure, I desire to say 
that it covers the proposition involved in Senate bill 821, and in 
view of that I ask that Senate bill 821 be taken from the 
calendar and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read by title. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 821) authorizing the Secret: ry of 
War to relieve the Washington-Oregon Corporation, as far as 
he may deem advisable in the public interests, from certain 
conditions in an act entitled “An act granting to the Washing- 
ton-Oregon Corporation a right for an electric railroad, and for 
telephone, telegraph, and electric-transmission lines across the 
Vancouver Military Reservation, in the State of Washington,” 
approved August 9, 1912. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the bill will be taken from the calendar and rereferred.- 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 4048) to provide for the repayment of certain fees, 
commissions, excess payments, and purchase moneys, paid under 
the public laws; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HUGHDS: 

A bill (S. 4049) for the relief of the Paterson & Hudson River 
Railroad Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8. 4050) granting a pension to Rose V. Stoops; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 


A bill (8. 4051) to correct the military record of John Davis 


(with accompanying paper); to the Committee -on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 4052) for the erection of a monument to Nathaniel 
Macon; to the Committee on the Library. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 4053) for the relief of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (8. 4054) to provide for the bringing of suits against 
the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMERDMENTS TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey (by request) submitted an 
amendment proposing to pay the balance due to depositors in 


the Freedmen’s Savings & Trust Co., intended to be proposed 
by him to the District of Columbia appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 


to be printed. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $5,000 for the removal of dead and down timber from the 
woods and streams of Rock Creek Park in the District of Colum- 
bia, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the District of 
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Columbia appropriation bill, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 

Mr. TOWNSEND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the omnibus claims bill, which was ordered 
to be printed and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

COMPENSATION OF STAR-ROUTE CONTRACTORS. 

Mr, BRADY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 246), 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General is hereby directed to inform 
the Senate as to what provisions have been made for increasing the 
compensation of star-route contractors, made necessary because of 
nereased weight of the mails as a result of the establishment of the 
parcel post; the names and addresses of such contractors in Idaho; the 
amount of additional compensation claimed by them; and the amount 
which it is proposed to pay them. 

COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I gave notice several 
days ago that I would desire to present this morning to the 
Senate the bill S. 2091. In view of the condition of the business 
of the Senate I will wish this morning not only to present some 
views in support of that measure, but also to ask that it be 
taken up for consideration. It was reached on yesterday on 
the calendar and passed over for the day. I brought it to the 
attention of a number of Senators and suggested to them that 
this morning might be a very suitable time to pass finally upon 
the measure. Perhaps I might now ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be taken up for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3091) to provide for 
cooperative agricultural extension work between the agricul- 
tural colleges in the several States receiving the benefits of an 
act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, and of acts supplementary 
thereto, and the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, at the last Congress 
a bill upon this subject was introduced and reported favorably 
by a majority of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
A similar bill was reported favorably by the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House, and it passed the House. Senators who 
were Members of the last Congress will remember that when 
the House bill came up for consideration in the Senate the Sen- 
ate adopted a substitute. The House declined to recede from 
its disagreement, conferees were appointed, and the conferees 
could not agree. The Senate conferees did not report the dis- 
agreement to the Senate. 

The present bill is upon the same line as the bill then before 
the Senate, with some modifications which I think quite mate- 
rially improve the bill. The pending bill contemplates the 
conduct of agricultural extension work from the colleges of 
agriculture under the immediate direction of the colleges of 
agriculture, but requires that the plans each year shall be sub- 
mitted by the representatives of the college of agriculture of 
each State to the Department of Agriculture in Washington 
City and shall receive the approval of the Department of Agri- 
culture before the appropriation carried by the bill can be re- 
ceived by the State for the work done in the line of agricultural 
extension. This bill far, better than the former bill seeks to 
bring about cooperation between the State colleges, the experi- 
ment stations, and the Department of Agriculture in the conduct 
of agricultural extension work from the colleges of agriculture. 

We are all familiar with the fact that something over 50 
years ago the Morrill bill was passed, and as a result of the ap- 
propriation carried by that bill in each State there is now a 
college of agriculture. About 25 years later the Hatch bill 
was passed, and now in each State there is an agricultural 
experiment station established as the result of the appropri- 
ation carried in the Hatch bill. Other appropriations have 
also been made to further support these institutions. The 
experiment stations are conducted exclusively, I think, from 
Government funds. The agricultural colleges have been largely 
supported by State appropriations, and now probably three- 
fourths of the money spent upon the agricultural colleges comes 
from State appropriations. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? ; 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator if this is the bill we 
had before us at the last session? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I just stated that it is upon the same 
line as that bill, with certain improvements, which I mentioned 
a few moments ago. 


Mr. BORAH. Is it the Senator's intention to dispose of tho 
bill to-day? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I hope so. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Georgia has just stateq 
that he hopes to dispose of the bill to-day. My attention has 
been called to the bill and I am very much interested in it, pyt 
I have not yet had time to examine its provisions as closely as | 
should like. I wonder if the Senator would insist on disposing 
of the bill to-day or whether he would be willing to let it go 
over for a short time. s 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would greatly prefer to dispose of 
it to-day, but as the consideration of the bill proceeds I would 
not wish to press that view upon a Senator who still felt that 
he could not consent to act upon it to-day. Its provisions are 
simple. It carries an appropriation of $10,000 a year to each 
State, beginning the 1st of next January. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georeia 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I want to call the attention of 
the Senator from Georgia to an inquiry I made at the time the 
bill was under consideration by the Senate before. The state- 
ment that he has just made recalls it to my own mind. He 
uses the words “each State.” Under present conditions we have 
a Territory of the United States that to my notion at least is 
more in need of this particular legislation than any of the States 
of the Union, to wit, the Territory of Hawaii. It is recognized, 
I think, in all quarters that the recent tariff legislation has 
placed the agricultural interests of the Territory of Hawaii, 
which are very, very important and of tremendous money value, 
in rather a chaotic if not an unsatisfactory condition. 

The Territory of Hawaii now, I understand, receives aid 
under the Morrill Act, and my contention at that time and now 
is that if an extension of the Morrill Act is made it should be 
made to any community or place where the Morrill Act now ap- 
plies. I will ask the Senator if it is the intention of the com- 
mmittee—assuming that it might have been an oversight in this 
bill—to limit the bill to the States or whether the Territories 
now receiving the benefit of the Morrill Act will be included? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator from Wyowming will 
prepare an amendment including any Territory which receives 
the benefit of the Morrill Act, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned I will accept it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I will say to the Senator that in 
looking over the bill I had inserted as proposed amendments 
wherever the word “State” occurs the words “or Territories,” 
but thinking that would rather disfigure the bill, I propose to 
add at the end this: 

The word “ State,” wherever the same appears herein, sha!! be held 
to include any Territory which is now or may be hereafter included 
under or have the benefit of the act of Congress approved July 2, 1862— 

And so on. I want to ask the Senator would that be agree- 
able to him? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it will; but the total of 
$480,000 should be increased $10,000, on account of each Terri- 
tory added. I have just said that the bill carries an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 to each State, beginning the ist of next Janu- 
ary. At the end of 12 months thereafter it carries an appropria- 
tion of $300,000, to be divided among the States according to 
rural population, with the condition that no State shall receive 
the benefit of the fund that does not appropriate to the cause 
an amount equal to the amount which the State would receive 
from this Federal appropriation. The appropriation of $300,000 
each year continues and increases $300,000 each year for nine 
years until it reaches the sum of $3,000,000. 

Mr. President, when I was diverted from the line of thought 
which I was presenting I was calling to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that our agricultural colleges and our agricul 
tural stations have been in operation for quite a number 7 
years. We have spent upon them something like $70,100,000. 
We spend now about $4,000,000 each year. We spend about 
$15,000,000 annually upon the Agricultural Department for 
purely agricultural work. dun 

While it is true that in the colleges of agriculture there Ste 
young men receiving an education and being trained as expt" 
upon agricultural lines, it is also true that the number 0 * 





dents who reach those colleges in proportion to the number 
engaged in agriculture is almost negligible. The colleges e 
agriculture do the greater part 
scientific investigation, and the 


of their work along tlie line ° 
experiment stations exclusively 
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upon the line of investigation. They study problems connected 
with the farm and connected with farm life; they study soils 
aud analyze them. They determine the plant food found in par- 
ticular soils. They analyze plants and determine the plant food 
required by particular plants. They ascertain where a particular 
soil used for a particular plant lacks an element of food neces- 
sary to bring to the plant its highest perfection. They analyze 
fertilizers and determine what class of changed cultivation can 
make available the plant food in a particular piece of soil and 
what fertilizer is necessary to stimulate that soil so as to pro- 
duce for the plant a plant food which will bring from the plant 
the best return to the man cultivating the plant. They study 
plant diseases. They study seed problems; by experimentation 
they determine a seed that will resist a particular disease from 
which in certain localities a particular plant suffers. 

They study animal life and the character of food calculated 
to produce the best results. They study animal diseases—how 
to cure them and how to avoid them. They investigate 
orchards and find how to stop the ravages of diseases upon 
them. They test in localities the best class of orchards for a 
particular kind of product in a particular section. They are 
continuously working out the problems of the farm and of farm 
life. They have a vast amount of valuable information which 
they have gathered, and they are day by day demonstrating 
new truths of great value to the agricultural interests of our 
country. I believe it a perfectly safe proposition to say that if 
the truths known in experiment stations and the agricultural 
colleges, and also those known in the Agricultural Department, 
were put into application upon the farms of this country, with 
no increased cost of production, but with probably a lessened 
cost of production, we could double the agricultural production 
of the country. 

The Agricultural Department is studying the same problems 
ina broad way. ‘The experiment stations and the State colleges 
study these problems with reference to their particular States 
and localize their work in the States where they are found, 
while the Agricultural Department studies the problems broadly 
with reference to the entire Nation, handling more particularly 
problems that apply to a number of States than problems that 
apply to a particular State. 

We have this expenditure of money, wisely expended, and this 
vast amount of information, continually accumulating, that is 
not bringing back the returns which it should. It is not bring- 
ing the returns to the farmer and to the Nation because it is 
not used. 

Agriculture is an art as well as a science. It must be 
taught by practical illustration rather than on paper. Experi- 
ence has shown that it can not be taught simply by the distri- 
bution of literature. It can be taught in the colleges to a few, 
but not to the great body of those engaged in agriculture. 

The object of this bill is to authorize the colleges of agri- 
culture, under the plan which it provides, to send out their 
skilled teachers, who in each locality, alongside the farmer’s 
home, on the farmer’s own land, enlisting his cooperation, will 
take tracts of land and cultivate them in the way which has 
been shown by scientific experimentation to be the best way. 
These trained leaders will show how to select seed, analyze 
the piece of soil, show the plant food it lacks, show the plant 
food required by the plant to be used, show how to make 
available in a particular piece of soil for plant-food purposes 
the plant foed it contains, personally direct the cultivation 
of the particular piece of soil, and a demonstration right in the 
lidst of the farmers’ homes of the truths which have been de- 
Yeloped by research and by study. They will over and over 
= do the same thing on all the varied lines of agricultural 
ile, 

Is this the way to carry these truths worked out at agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations to the farmers? Will 
this mode of procedure accomplish the results so much to be 
desirel? Is it practicable to carry the work of the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations to the grown farmers, enlisting 
them in an effort to use the knowledge possessed and show 
them practically how to use it? 

rhis problem is not one for the simple application of logic. 
It has already been tried. We have tried it to a limited extent 
‘i our own country, and it has been tried with great success 
abroad, Dr. Knapp is authority for the statement that the only 
Way successfully to carry the truths of the colleges and the ex- 
leriment stations and the department to the farmers of the 
ae is by practical demonstration alongside the farmers’ 
‘lies. Dr. True ig authority for the same statement, and the 
residents of all the State agricultural colleges of the United 
— have coneurfted in the view that the way to carry these 
iU'bs into practical use is by farm-extension work from the col- 
“ses through trained demonstrators who, at the homes of the 
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farmers, will practically teach the truths that have been de- 
veloped by these years of study and investigation. 

Dr. Knapp has tried it to a limited extent, beginning in Texas, 
with a cooperative-farm demonstration on a single piece of land. 
The check that has been made to the ravages of the oll weevil 
has largely been due to the demonstration farm showing how to 
cultivate the cotton with greater speed and with choicer seed 
and by diversification. Farm demonstration along the line this 
bill contemplates hag helped largely to aid the people of those 
ravaged sections to resist the pest of the boll weevil. 

The boys’ corn clubs are a part of the demonstration work of 
the Agricultural Department. How much they have accom- 
plished! In my own State the average production of corn a 
few years ago was 13 bushels to the acre. It has risen certainly 
above 16 bushels and probably to 19 bushels, and last year 8S 
corn-club boys, under farm-demonstration instruction, raised 
over 100 bushels to the acre. In South Carolina a farm-demon- 
stration teacher directed the work of a corn-club boy, who broke 
the world’s record, producing 242 bushels of corn on 1 acre. 

The girls’ tomato canning clubs have been stimulated upon 
the same lines. The president of the Agricultural College of 
New Hampshire bore testimony before us of a boy from the 
college of agriculture who went into a section of his State and, 
by demonstrations in quite a large area, saved the apple or- 
chards, showing farmers the little scale which was ruining 
their trees and how to get rid of it, so that quite a section of 
land which had gone back to a very small price and on which 
they were cutting down their old apple trees changed back to 
the former plan of apple culture and the land increased, ac- 
a a to his statement, in two years over 500 per cent in 
value. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am greatly interested in the discussion 
of this question. I believe it is one of the most important that 
we have had before the Senate for a long time. I wish to ask 
the Senator from Georgia, for information, as to the cost in- 
curred by those boys who raised such an enormous quantity of 
corn on an acre. Can the Senator tell approximately what was 
the added cost of accomplishing that result? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In the instance where there was a 
yield of 242 bushels to the acre I am not able to say, but the net 
profit was enormously more in spite of the added cost than was 
the case before. In the experiments in Georgia, which I have 
watched much more carefully than in other States, I would say 
that the results were brought about less by the added cost of 
fertilizer than by the better preparation of the soil—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is what I supposed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. By deeper plowing, greater care 
to pulverize the soil, greater care to mix into the soil leguminous 
matter and vegetable matter that would make the plant food 
already in the soil thoroughly available. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was really along the line of what we 
frequently denominate intensive farming, I assume. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Intensive and more intelligent 
farming. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And more intelligent farming. I will say 
to the Senator that I was pleased to hear him allude to the 
movement that is now on foot in my own State, as well as in 
other New England States,.to bring back the apple orchards 
to a condition where they will again be profitable to the farmers. 

The fact is that in New England the farmers have allowed 
their apple orchards to fall into decay. They have paid little 
attention to them by way of pruning, and none at all by spray- 
ing, so that the diseases incident to those trees progressed unti! 
the apple trees were practically destroyed, became useless, anc 
were cut down in great quantities for the purpose of fuel. Our 
college of agriculture has taken that matter up; the young men 
are going out and teaching the farmers the truths concerning 
which they ought to have information, and they are going back, 
not only to the planting of new orchards but are intelligently 
taking care of the old orchards. In that way we are producing 
some of the best apples that any State of the Union is giving to 
our ‘people, and an export trade is being developed that is of 
great interest to our people and of great advantage to them. 

I ask pardon for interrupting the Senator, but the question 
he is discussing, to my mind, is of the utmost importance to the 
agricultural interests of our country, and I trust that he will be 
successful in passing his bill through the Senate at as early an 
hour as possible. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield to me to make a 
short interesting statement as to canning? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. About three weeks ago I was called to the} 


Marble Room by an official of the Department of Agriculture 
and introduced to a little 12-year-eld girl. He told me she had 
made $1,000 from a half acre of ground raising and canning 
tomatoes. 

Mr: SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr: SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that connection I wish to say that at about 
the same time of which the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 





OvrrMAN] speaks and in the same place I was introduced to a } 


young boy from the State of Utah who had raised upon 1 acre 
of land 785 yushels of potatoes. FI want to say, also, that there 
was not a single cent of expense attached to the raising of the 
potatoes upon that 1 acre of farm outside of the close attention 
given to it by the bey: It was an acre of land adjoining 10 acres 
which were planted in potatoes by the boy’s father. The aver- 
age yield on the full 10 acres was not quite so much as on the 1 
zere cultivated by the bey, which certainly proves beyond’ a 
question that the boy had given especial attention to the weeding 
and to the deep plowing and to the perfect irrigation upon that 
1 aere of Iand, and there was not a cent of cash, so far as cash 
outlay was concerned, placed upen that 1 acre. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgian. I thank the Senators for these 
iliustrations that they bring from their owm States. I had 
thought to mentiom a claim by a boy in my own State, who 
showed me a couple of years ago; at a fair in south Georgia, 
some potatoes that were a part of between 700 and 800 bushels 
that he raised on an acre, but it sounded so big that I was 
almost afraid to repeat it. Since, however, the Senator from 
Utah brings the same account from his State, I mention the 
report from my own. They were sweet potatoes in our State, 
however, and not Irish petatoes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Irish potatoes were raised in our State. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, the Senater has been inter- 
rupted considerably in his remarks; but I wish to ask certain 
questions as to the preposed appropriation, in order that it may 
be clearly understood what is the amount contemplated and 
what is its distribution. 

As I read the bill, the mitial sum is to be $480,000: per year, 
with the thought that there should be $16,000 for each State: 
The following year there is to be an additional appropriation 
of $300,000; and the same addition in each suceeeding year for 
9 years, making im all 10 years, so that at the end of 10 years 
the total appropriation weuld be $480,000 plus 10- times $300;000; 
or $3,480,000. Im lines 20 and 22 it is possible there is: no am- 
biguity, though at first, as I read them, those lines seem to 
contemplate an addition of $3,000,000 per year for each sue- 
ceeding year. Do I understand it means that, in addition to the 
$3,480,000, a further sum of $3,000,000 per annum shall be 
appropriated at the end of 10- years, making $6,480,000? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; that is not my understanding: 
The continued appropriation thereafter is to be $3;000,000° each 
year. 

Mr. ROOT: Ff think the use of the word “additional,” in 
line 21, page 3, might introduce some ambiguity. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. I did not think it altogether clear, and for 
that reason I desired to raise the question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator would not object to 
taking up the critical suggestions with regard to particular 
lines of the biil after I finish my more general remarks upon 
the bill, it would be helpful to me rather than to take them 
up now. 

Mr. BURTON. Would the Senator prefer not to be inter- 
rupted upon this subject? 

Mr. SMIPH of Georgia. I would prefer not to be interrupted 
now fer a critical discussion of the bill, because I think we 
ought to go over it critically later on and see what verbal 
ehanges might perhaps properly be made. 

Mr. BURTON. Very well. While I am on my feet, since 
other Senators have spoken of their States, I wish to say 
something of the State of Ohio, which is usually facile princeps 
(easily chief) in almost every branch of endeavor and so read- 


ily at the fore that it needs’no exploitation either in the Sen- 
ate or elsewhere. That Bas been especially true with regard 
to this recent movement for the raising of increased quantities 
of corn and vegetables. 


Mr. ROOT. Does the Senator mean that Ohio would not take 
its quota under this bill? fLaughter-] 

Mr. BURTON. That is a different question. TF should be very 
giad to accept such appropriations as belong to the State ac- 
cording to its deserts; which would give it a very considerable 
share. 
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In the corn-growing movement trainioads: of the corn growers 


de not know the exact number, but I think between 1,000 yn, 
peeves they showed a most remarkable record of resi), 
_aehiev 


the State. At a later time I was invited out trom 
this Chamber to meet half a dozen young girls from Geauga 


_ County, one of the oldest counties in. the State, who had mace 
| remarkable record in raising tomatoes and im canning them 
| They were young ; 
' tion—who had been attracted by this: movement to add to the 
| agricultural resources of the State. 


women—young girls of education and cultiy,. 


As I understand, the object of this bill is to bring home to the 
farmer the results of agricultural education; to awaken a1 jn. 


' terest, as far as possible, in every rural home in this country: 


to extend all over the States the instruetion whieh heretofore 
has been largely theoretical and confined to the halls of tho 
celieges. Demonstrators may go to the different eounties and 
townships and spread the benefits of agricultural education. | 
must say that, from that standpoint, I very heartily approve it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, there fs one matter [ should 
like to bring to the Senater’s attention. As: I understand, in the 
agricultural apprepriation bill I introduced an amendment ap- 
propriating $150,000 for demonstration work, which was adopted 
in the Senate: This is in addition to that, is it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Entirely. 

I wish te give one other illustration to the Senate; brought out 
before our committee, of the great service that can be rendered 
by carrying this demonstration work home to the farmer. [It 
was brought to the attention of the committee by the president 
ef the Agricultural College of Wisconsin, who tol us of an 
experience whieh the president of the College of Agriculture of 
Illinois had. 

There was a section ef TMiinois in which the corn raised for 
quite a number of years had dropped down to between 14 and 
15 bushels to the acre. The president of the college sent his 
experts there and analyzed the soil, and after some study and 
some experimentation found that with no additional work, but 
with a different plan of culture and a dollar and a half to the 
acre of phosphorus, the yield of that corn could be brought 
back to between 50 and 60 bushels to the-acre, it actually costing 
only a dollar and a half an acre to make the change. He 
planted a F-acre field under his demonstrator, following the 
results of his scientific investigation and carrying out exactly 
the plan which his study and investigation showed him was 
wise, and the field brought about 60 bushels to the acre. The 
farmers from that section were invited in to see what had been 
done, to see what was the result, that they might have the 
actual demonstration before their eyes of what they could do 
with a little more intelligent work and an expenditure of a 
dollar and a half am acre. 

Then he went on to tell me of the remark of an old farmer, 
who came up to Dr. Hopkins and said: “Doctor, I am 70 years 
old. I have raised a family of six children. [ have been 
struggling barely to feed and clothe them. I could not send 
them to college. I wanted to. If I had just known 30 years 
ago what you have shown us to-day, that instead of having 14 
or 15 bushels of corn to the acre I coulé@ get 60, my boys would 
have gone through college and would have been educated. I 
am so sorry you did not come sooner.” 

I mention this to illustrate the fact that not only can we 
bring a better financial return of general benefit to the country, 
but this improved Iine of work will bring benefits far beyond 
mere financial returns. It will bring benefits in the line of more 
prosperous farmers, better schools in the country, better roads. 
and largely increasing farm populatiom coming with the pros 
perity and happiness that better conditions bring to farm life. 

Mr. ROOT. Will the Senator add to that, as I hope he feels 
he can, that it will tend to bring also the benefits of better bus! 
ness—business cooperation among farmers? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Undoubtedly. 

Mr: BRISTOW. Mr. President—— aor 

The VICH PRESIPHNT: Does the Senator from Georg 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. " 

Mr. BRISTOW. T am very much interested fn the Senator's 
discussion; but IT have been communicated with a good deal by 
the farmers of my own State, and some of them think oo 
demonstrators do not know much about their business. ' 
they rather resent their visits to the farms as being 2 kind re 
nuisance instead of a benefit. T have heard farmers say = 
they would work on the farnr awhile themselves and ah 
practical knowledge they would be more useful in undertat . 
to teach the farmers; that they came out there with « '° 


theories that would not work well, and that the actu! — 
ence of the farmer who has worked his farm 


intelligently 2m 








1914. 


read his agricultural papers year after year gives him a better 
knowledge than the demonstrator himself has. The incom- 
petency of some of these demonstrators has resulted in a good 
deal of criticism of the bill in certain sections of my own State. 
{ should like to have the Senator deal with that phase of the 
subject. ° 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will. That prejudice we must 
overcome. We found it in my own State. I can recall one 
place, a few miles from Atlanta, where a demonstration was 
made five years ago revolutionary of the farmer’s conception 
of plowing and preparation of the soil, where the farmers came 
by and heartily joined in the merriest laughter at the expense 
of the man directing the change; and yet I am gratified to say 
that the change doubled the preduction of cotton and more than 
doubled the production on 4 acres of corn; and now around 
that whole section where the farm demonstrator was ridiculed 
on account of the lack of knowledge of those who ridiculed 
him they have adopted the improved methods and are getting 
the resulting benefits. 

This plan of demonstration has been tried abroad. For 30 
years Belgium has had her trained demonstrators going through 
the farming sections of Belgium, carrying the knowledge of the 
college and experiment station to the farmer on his farm; and 
the department of agriculture of Belgium reports an increased 
ayerage production per acre of over 60 per cent, with a less 
eost of production. 

in Denmark they bave their traveling teacher or leader, 
whose business it is to carry to the farm the knowledge that 
research has obtained, and also to direct cooperation among 
the farmers of Denmark in marketing their crops, in better 
business methods, and in better systems of farm bookkeeping. 
The benefits that have come to the agriculturist, the farmer of 
Denmark, are testified to by the large increase of profits from 
his farm and the general improvement of farm life over the en- 
tire section. 

Perhaps no country has given more thought to this subject 
than Germany. Those profound people, those great thinkers, 
when they determined a number of years ago to build up the 
power of their nation by the improvement of the individual 
citizen, by the better preparedness of the individual man to do 
what opened up to him in life, whether as an artisan or other- 
wise, did not overlook the farmer. More than 25 years ago 
Germany began a system along the line of what we propose in 
ihis bill, and the German Wanderlehrer went from community 
to community, and in each locality carried the knowledge 
gathered at their colleges of agriculture and experiment sta- 
tions and jemonstrated it at the farmer’s home. Not only so, 
but the German Wanderlehrins, in petticoats, went to the farm 
homes and carried their knowledge of household problems, of 
domestic science, and of hygiene, and added vastly to the skill 
of the German woman on the farm. 

Farm life is isolated. The farmer has not the opportunity 
by contact with his fellows to grasp all the progress that is 
going on around him with the readiness that is offered to men 
in the cities and which is absolutely essential. 

It has been found by experience that experimentation in 
agriculture is expensive. It is not in the line of the ordinary 
farmer to conduct it. It is a work of governmental responsi- 
bility. It is a work that concerns the welfare of all the people. 
It must be done by the Government, by the States or the 
Nation, or by both. 

After having worked out truths through experimentation, 
the object of this bill is to carry to the farmers systematically 
ind thoroughly that which is now being carried in a desultory 
way. A number of the States are doing it to a greater or less 
extent. The Department of Agriculture is doing it in spots. 

The purpose of this bill is to coordinate the work of the States 
and the Department of Agriculture, to use the agricultural land- 
srant colleges to start it by the aid of the National Government, 
and, under plans prepared to suit each State, but approved by 
the Department of Agriculture here, and through the State col- 

ges, lo carry the tested information to the spots where experi- 
ice has shown us it will do the work. 

| believe we all realize the importance of the farm to the Na- 
‘oh. Not only for our food, but for the raw material that enters 
into hearly all of our industries, we rely upon the farm. 

| believe there are lines that can be properly followed, di- 
tected, and partly supported through legislation which we may 
pass, practical and not extremely expensive, that will greatly 
add to the fertility of the soil and to the net profits of our agri- 
cultural work, and will greatly improve the general conditions 
of farm life. I wish to name them—five in number. First, the 
‘uly of market problems in the Agricultural Department, stimu- 
a ‘hroughout the country the better preparation of food- 
Stuffs and other agricultural products for market, helping point 
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the place where best it can be marketed, helping to cooperate 
with local organizations of consumers to bring closer together 
the producer and the consumer. I am glad to say we have 
already begun a work on that line under an appropriation made 
last year. It is progressing nicely, and I feel sure that it will 
receive the support of Congress with liberal appropriations, and 
that in a few years it will help largely to save what a former 
Secretary of Agriculture referred to in this way: Secretary Wil- 
son declared about two years ago that for what the farmer re- 
ceived 50 cents the average consumer in the United States paid 
a dollar, and then he pertinently inquired what becomes of that 
other 50 cents. The result of his investigation was that but a 
small part of it went for transportation and a large part of it 
went to waste. 

The second proposition is the one covered by this bill, agri- 
cultural extension work, the work of carrying the knowledge of 
the colleges and the experiment stations to the farmer and of 
enlisting the complete use by the farmer of this knowledge. Dr. 
Knapp has said that to fully accomplish the result you must 
have a trained leader in each small locality, one at least 
for every county, because he must make sufficient demonstra- 
tions and interest a sufficient number of people in his demon- 
Strations to overcome the predisposed opposition. Then this 
wise and most useful man, who I think rendered a great service 
to the people of the whole country in connection with his work 
in the Agricultural Department, added that the intelligent 
thought of the world was realizing that no problem of education 
was complete that did not undertake through a system of rural 
teachers to carry into use existing scientific truths and those 
still to be acquired, continuously, to the home of the farmer, and 
impart it through practical demonstration. 

Third, the parcel post we have adopted. It will be improved. 
and it should be a great means of facilitating the exchange of 
commodities from the farm to the consumer and back to the 
farm when the farmer is the purchaser. 

As to the fourth item, we should direct our attention to the 
subject of good roads, and not alone with national advice and 
with some appropriations for great highways, but looking 
toward bringing up the average country road, and that better 
standard of efficiency which can be accomplished at small ex- 
pense but with continuous attention. 

Fifth, the problem that we are soon to have before us, that of 
rural credits. I believe it is practicable to adopt and so encour 
age a system of organizations which in their loans to the farmer 
upon limited areas of land will shape the payments so that the 
interest will not be paid annually, but annually a part of the 
principal will be paid and at the termination of the contract the 
loan, principal and interest, will both be paid. 

Mr. President, I believe there are practical and sane ways in 
which we can aid the farming classes of this country, not in 
a sense of paternalism, not in a sense of taking from them their 
own responsibilities, but to stimulate them as individuals to a 
better condition of preparedness as individuals to carry indi- 
vidual responsibility and thrust open the decor of hope to many 
a struggling farmer and encourage many a tenant farmer to 
become the owner of the land he tills. If western Europe could 
increase 60 per cent the products of her soil by agricultural 
extension work, I think we have the orzanization already at 
hand to do better work in our own country. I do not doubt that 
through this farm demonstration work in the course of a few 
years the net profits of the farmers of this country can be 
doubled, and it will mean more than the mere additional gain 
of farm products and form profits. It will mean better farm 
homes; it will mean better country schools; it will mean a con- 
tinual increase of rural population, prosperous, patriotic, and 
happy. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgi: 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I join the Senator in his hope that we may 
extend all the benefits we can to the farmer and give him the 
advantage of all the scientfic information that is available, but 
I am of the impression that one of the most important things, 
so far as legislation relating to agricultural interests is con- 
cerned, is to provide him with a market for what he now has 
as well as to enable him to raise more of his products. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will be glad to hear the criticism 
upon the particular line the Senator from New York [Mr. Root} 
suggested, the possibility or necessity for an amendment of 
some paragraph to make clearer its meaning. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Naturally I am very much interested in 
this subject, inasmuch as I come from a State which, generally 
speaking, has an agricultural product of greater value than any 
other State in the Union. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Georgia whether he has a table which shows the distri- 
bution of the appropriation according to the last census that 
would indicate how much each State will receive? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have it not with me. You will 
find it as an exhibit to the report of the Agricultural Gommit- 
tee of the House. I did not include it in the report of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate. I 
sought to put into the report of the committee of the Senate 
matters not contained in the report of the House committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The inquiry is preliminary to another. 
What is the meaning or definition of the term “ rural popula- 
tion ”? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It says “as shown by the last cen- 
sus report.” and I understand that the census reports include 
towns of 2,500 population and less as rural. The bill takes the 
census report on rural population as the basis of rural popula- 
tion, and the census report, as I understand it, classifies towns 
of perhaps less than 2,500 inhabitants as rural. 

Mr. CUMMINS, It is, then, the purpose to accept the inter- 
pretation or application of those words found in the last census 
report? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is the provision of the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Georgia believe that 
is a fair interpretation or meaning of the term? If we are 
trying to provide a standard for the distribution of this appro- 
priation, could we not find a standard that would do more per- 
fect justice to the rural population than to include towns of 
2,500 inhabitants and less? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is necessary, of course, to use 
some figure as to population gathered together in determining 
what you will consider rural, The Census Office have adopted 
2.500, and furnished us a census on that basis. Even if some 
of us might have thought that a little under 2,500 would have 
been wiser, we did net have the population furnished us 
sufficiently in that way. I think the argument in favor of 
2,500 is that if you will go to the smaller towns, while you will 
find the men in them engaged in various lines of occupation, 
most of their investments are in farms; that nearly all the 
population of the smaller towns are at least semiagricultural, 
and have their farm investments and run their farms in coop- 
eration with their general work. I suppose that the Census 
Office fixed 2,500 population as a result of investigation, con- 
cluding that they must place it arbitrarily somewhere, and 
they thought that was the best point of demarkation between 
the people who were more largely interested in farm work than 
they were in other lines of work. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why not adopt another standard, that is 
also furnished by the census report, namely, the area of land 
in each State under practical cultivation? It is intended to 
make that land more productive. It seems te me the benefits of 
the bill if distributed according to the lands under cultivation 
in each State would be more fairly, more equitably divided than 
though the population including towns of 2,500 people is ac- 
cepted as the standard. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will give this reason why the 
change suggested by the Senator from Iowa would not be desir- 
able: We are sending men out to handle the people according 
to population, largely. The extent of their work will depend 
more upon the number of people to be reached than the mere 
number of acres. You might have a State where the system of 
cultivation was one under which one man handled a large 
number of acres. You might have another State in which the 
system was one under which a man handled a very few acres. 
Therefore, population rather than acreage would seem to be the 
fair plan of division. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If that will do, why not, then, accept still 
another furnished by the census report, namely, the population 
actually engaged in agricultural pursuits or farming? I do not 
think it is fair to divide the appropriation in this way. I think 
that States which have a large population in towns of 2,500 
and less, having comparatively little interest in agriculture, 
will receive an undue proportion of this gratuity or benevolence 
granted by the General Government in the aid of better soil 
production. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROOT. I want to make a suggestion in support of the 
raethod of distribution which is included in the bill and with 
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reference to the question put by the Senator from Tows [Mr 
Cummins]. : 

The people who really need this instruction are the small lana. 
holders, not the large landholders, and the people whom we 
should most desire to help are the small holders and not the 
large holders. It is the small farmer who is getting along just 
on the edge of poverty, with the little farm, who needs the king 
of instruction and the encouragement which this bill wil! fur. 
nish, and not the man who has his thousand acres and who has 
at his own command, without any help, all the literature and 
all the instruction and high-priced assistance and superintend. 
ence for himself. 

I wish while I am up to say something about the inc!ysion 
of the small town, the village itself. ‘The village of less than 
2,500 is essentially a farming community. Its life is the farm- 
ing production about it. Its activity is but a facility for the 
farming community. The men who compose the village are 
living upon the product of the farm and are really engaged in 
the activities which are necessary to its production and marker. 
ing of the production. You are not getting far from the farm 
laborer when you go into a village of less than 2.500. In my 
own State this method of distribution will exclude the greater 
part of the population, but I do not believe that any better 
epee ean be reached than the one which is prescribed in the 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will state that the presidents of 
colleges and the Secretary of Agriculture and men in the De. 
partment of Agriculture who have been studying this problem 
for several years suggested to us this plan of distribution as 
the result of their observation. They thought the plan was the 
plan that would serve most. It came from no particular State. 
but from all of them, as I understand it, as a result of their 
observation. I had not heard it suggested that there was a 
better plan until the Senator from Towa suggested it, I have 
not looked at the figures to see how it distributes them, although 
I know that they were published in a report made by the Con. 
mittee on Agriculture of the House. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I shall address the Senate 
at some future time upon this particular subject and present 
the effect of the distribution according to the rule adopted in 
the bill. I think it a very unwise as well as unfair rule. 

The observation made by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root] in one respect is true. This bill is intended partially, 
possibly largely, for the benefit of the small farmer, but the 
conclusion which is to be drawn from that fact is not the con- 
clusion found in the bill. 

If the small farmer is to be benefited fully, then you must 
adopt the rule of persons engaged in agriculture. I agree that 
possibly the rule of area would not take sufficient account of 
the small farmer, but the rule of population engaged in agri- 
culture gives to the small farmer the very consideration which 
the Senator from New York says he ought to receive. 

There is a distinct wrong, viewed from my standpoint, in 
taking the standard adopted by the Census Burean in its classi- 
fication. It is all right for the purposes of the census, but it 
is not right for the purposes of distributing an appropriation 
of this sort. There are very many places in the United States 
having populations of 2,500 and under which have no relation 
at all to agriculture—I do not intend to be invidious enovsh 
to point them out just now, but every Senator here knows where 
they are—where a large part of the population of the State 's 
gathered together in communities of 2,500 or less, communities 
which are’ not engaged in agriculture and have no interest in 
agriculture except to consume the nets of agriculture. 
It is not, as it seems to me, a just provision for this great 10 
terest to divide the largess of the Government in that way. 

I want to ask the Senator from Georgia another question. It 
seems to me that section 2 of the bill gives undue emphasis and 
importance to field demonstration. It would appear from that 
to be the intent of Congress that the money should be prc 
tically all expended, so fax as it is expended in agriculture, up 
field demonstration. We have had a good deal of experience 
in this in my State, as I know the Senator from Georgia has 
had in his. I do not undervalue the great benefit that the farmer 
will derive from field demonstrations. Necessarily, however, 
there can be comparatively few of such demonstrations: —o 
few compared with all the farmers of a cotmty. We have de 
rived greater benefit from short courses in the various pee 
munities, usually led by a professor or an instructor er : 
by the agricultural college. I would not want anything be . 
into this bill that would seem to discourage that method 
instruction in the science of farming. I do not intend to ss a 
pare the value of the field demonstration with the er gtr 
short course, which is really nothing but a temporary (4 
course; but I feel very sure that we ought to stimuls 
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oucht to encourage the short course held i the various lecalities 
of the State-and at which all the farmers with their wives and 
their children ean gather from time to time im order to study 
these vavTious subjects. 

1 do not mean to say that this bill excludes im ‘terms ‘that 
kind of instruction in the science of agriculture, ‘but there is 80 
much prominence and so much emphasis given to the field 
gemonstretion that the agricultural college and ‘the Department 
of Agricultere might infer that this money ought to be ex- 
pended in that way, and the Secretary of Agriculture might 
refuse to approve a 'plan ‘that involved as one of its consider- 
able features the neighborhood short course. I wanted to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Georgia that any doubt with reference 
to that could ‘be elimimated by changing the phraseology a trifle 
in the second section. 

I ask another question which the Senator from Georgia can 
answer at his Jelsure. Bhese questions are not asked in hos- 
tility to the bill, for Tam in favor of ‘the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I remember very well that the 
Senator from Towa Was a warm advocate of the measure from 
the time it was timtreduced into the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The only objection I have to the bill is 
that the appropriation is not sufficiently large. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgian. I really think that we ought to 
double the first appropriation. We started two years ago by 
asking for an appropriation of $300,000. Instead of now start- 
ing at $300,000, having lost those two years, I should be ‘glad 
to see it started at $60000 and increased only for eight years 
insterd of nine years. I am not, however, going ‘to press that 
unless some other Senator feels that it should be done. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We should endeavor to bring the benefits of 
this work to the people generally, ‘to arrest one thing which is 
now in progress in ‘this country and to which comparatively lit- 
tle attention is paid here, namely, ‘the robbing of the soil. This 
conutry is destroying ‘the fertility of its soil. We do not pro- 
duce as much in ‘the United ‘States ‘per acre as we did years ago. 
The reason that we do not do so is because we are taking every 
year from the ‘sofl @ements that we are not restoring to the soil. 
Presently our land will ‘be as barren as any that can be seen 
elsewhere. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator from Fowa will allow 
me > 
Mr. CUMMINS. T will pass from that. I touched on that 

subject accidentatly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the ‘Senater from Towa will allow 
me just 2 moment, turning to section 2, he will ‘find the language 


reads : 


, Cooperative agricultural extension work shall consist of the giving of 
nstruction— 

There the word “instruction ” comes first— 
and practical demonstrations da .agriculture. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I understand ‘that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In the latter place it says, “‘through 
field demonstrations, publications, and otherwise.” I think that 
the words “field @emonstrations” are used to emphasize the 
fact thet this system of tmstruction, which is not now general, 
shal! become general, ‘and ‘not to elimimate other limes of instruc- 
tion which are alpeady ° 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I had in my memory the 
language used in ‘the Giever bill of the last session. I knew that 
there were some ‘things im that bill which the Senator did not 
intend to include im ‘this bill, bat I ‘think the language of ‘that 
bill is a little broader and gives a little better idea of what is 
to be done than @oes this one. 

Mr. SMITH ef Georgia. That bill came nearer coinciding 
‘o my own language ‘than ‘this one does, as I came nearer 
drawing it than J @i@ ‘this. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘She other point which I desire to mention 
to the Senator from ‘Georgia is ‘the proviso in section 3, which 


I read: 


Provided further, That no payment out of the additional appropri- 

1 conte +— shall at ny — year —s State — 
wal sum has been or r 

eee or provided by State, county, dees Tocal’ authority 
ve Maintenance of cooperative agric ‘extension ‘work. 

Is it the idea of the Senator from Georgia that if a particular 
amenity were to furnish a sum that would be fafrly adequate 
or that community, ‘then ‘the State could secure a part or all 
of this additional appropriation, or would a county or college 
° local authority be required to furnish the full one-half? 

; Mr. SMITH of ‘Georgia. My own view was that the State 
ught to furnish in some way its entire part. If it were appro- 
rivted by the legislature for the whole State, well and good; 
Would 1 wade up tn other ways by the State, well and good. It 
i be very @iffictt to andle it successfully unless ft were 





handled ‘uniformly throughout the State. It would be difficult 
properly to put the ‘teachers into the State unless it were uni- 
formiy Gone, and I think that ‘a State ought to produce in some 
way its full half. The ‘real purpose was to require the full 
half to come from the State, so that the college of agriculture 
would have in its work double the amount of the national ap- 
propriation to handle its men throughout the State. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Iiagree with the Senator from Georgia, and 
my question is whether this proviso ought not to be so changed 
as to make it ‘perfectly clear that the college which is to dis- 
tribute or use the fund should not have in its possession, through 
an appropriation by the State legislature er in some other way, 
the equivatent of the appropriation coming to that State from 
the General Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It seems to me very clear that that 
certainly was what we meant. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How could a county give to the fund a part 
which would entitle that county 

Mr. SMITH of ‘Georgia. Tt could not do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is the use of having the provision in 
here? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There were members of the com- 
mittee who wanted that broad provision, that the counties 
might raise a ‘part of it. It was thought that in some States 
the fund would be raised by county contributions to the gen- 
eral fund. Some ‘counties might not contribute and the people 
of the community might raise it. It was to give a broad op- 
portunity in ‘the State to raise the fund in any way they could; 
but it was contemplated that ‘the State, either as a State or 
by subdivisions or by individuals, must put up with the agri- 
cultural college a sum equal to ‘the amount appropriated by the 
National Government or the part proposed to be appropriated 
under the pending bill should not go to that State. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What the Senator from Georgia means, I 
take it, is that the agricultural college must have at its dis- 
posal, derived from the State in ‘some form or from some source 
within ‘the State, a sum equal to ‘the appropriation made by the 
General Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Georzia. ‘That is it. 

Mr. ‘CUMMINS. I fear that the language used here might 
give rise to some missmderstanding about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not see how under this lan- 
guage they could get the money unless from some source in the 
State the equivalent fund was put up. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, there is a matter about which 
I will not undertake to offer an amendment, but I desire to call 
it to the attention of my colleague and to make a suggestion in 
regard thereto. It is in section 2 and reads in this way: 

Sec. 2. That cooperative agricultural extension work shall consist of 
the giving of instraction ‘and practical demonstrations in agriculture and 
home economics to > om not attending or resident in said colleges in 
the several communities. 

Of course, I understand the purpose of that. It is to extend 
these benefits and ‘these opportunities to those who have not the 
advantages of the colleges, and possibly it is not intended to ex- 
clude those who have the advantages of the colleges from these 
additional advantages. 

There is a condition of affairs in our State which when I call 
it to the attention of my colleague I am sure he will recognize, 
as I know he is familiar with it. The Agricultural College of 
Georgia, as my ‘colleague knows, is now a part of our State uni- 
versity, and it has been very largely added to and extended by 
appropriations from the State. It is a most valuable and 
important institution and is doing a great work in our State. 
We have two classes of students there. There are the young men 
who go there and take regular courses, in which they have the 
advantage not only of the technical instruction im agriculture, 
but all the advantages of the university. Of course, those young 
men are not ina condition to receive any advantages from this 
demonstration work; but, as my colleague will recall, we have 
also another class of students there. In order to give the farm- 
ing population the advantage of the instruction we have a special 
course consisting of a term of only a few weeks—possibly a 
month or six weeks—which is so adjusted that farmers, not 
only young men but mature men, can, at a time when their 
crops are not needing special attention, attend this special 
course. There are hundreds of farmers in Georgia who, in the 
month of August, I think, or possibly in September, at a time 
when their farm work is not requiring the same exclusive at- 
tention as it does at other seasons, attend a short course at this 
agricultural college in the university. They are not simply stu- 
dents in the ordinary sense, but still they are students. They 
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are enrolled and have the advantage vf this instruction. It 
might happen that under this phraseology, as it is a matter of an 
appropriation, none of the money could properly be expended 
in demonstration work upon the farms of any one of the farmers 
who go there and actually become students for a short course of 
weeks. 

I do not see what advantage there is in putting this language 
in here. Why should we not simply in a general way state the 
object without by such language possibly excluding from the 
benefit of the bill some who ought to have the opportunity 
for this demonstration work? The very men—the regular 
farmers, not young men—who go there to attend these courses 
and stay there for weeks at a time are the advanced class of 
farmers who want this demonstration work, They are the very 
men who will seek it, to whom it will be of the greatest ad- 
vantage, and who will benefit the most by it, because they are 
so deeply interested in the subject that they actually leave their 
farms and go there and at the university town remain a month 
or six weeks in securing direct practical instruction in the State 
agricultural college. 

You will notice that the words are very broad. The provision 
says “persons not attending or resident.” These farmers do 
attend, and they attend in large numbers, and are, I repeat, of a 
class which would possibly most desire to have on their farms 
this demonstration work; yet, it being a matter of appropriation 
and expenditure, it might be held by an auditor that that was 
not within the scope of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If there could be any possibility of 
such a construction being put upon the bill, all interested in it 
would desire to have it avoided. 

Mr. BACON. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not see any objection myself 
to just omitting the words “attending or” and leaving it “to 
persons not resident in said colleges”; but I should want to 
submit that for consideration, 

Mr. BACON. This is a regular course. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Suppose a farmer attended the 
regular course and went back and was on his farm. If it would 
exclude the demonstration on his farm, it would be a mistake. 
He would be the very man whose farm it would be desirable to 
use, because he would help the demonstrator see that the demon- 
stration was made perfectly on his farm. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why not say, “or not regularly matricu- 
lated as students at”? 

Mr. BACON. I do not see what is to be lost by striking 
out, in the seventeenth line, after the word “ economics,” all of 
that line and line 18. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would not simply omitting the two 
words “attending or” be sufficient, so that it would read, “to 
persons not resident in said colleges ”? 

Mr. BACON. I think so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it were made to read, “or not regularly 
matriculated as students at,” that would avoid the difficulty. 
The danger is that if you struck out all of that language, pos- 
sibly this money might be appropriated merely in the further 
extension of work going on at the college now. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The purpose was to exclude the use 
of any of this money at colleges, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The purpose was to force the use 
of all this money in the country, where the farmers live, with 
the farmers who really needed it most, who did not go to the 
college and who could not be persuaded to go to the college, 
and some of whom, like the ones referred to by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] in his State, do not now believe 
in scientific agriculture, so that they might have the benefits of 
the demonstration which would convert them. 

Mr. BACON. Why not, instead of the language used, then, 
after the word “ persons,” inse>t the words “engaged in prac- 
tical agriculture,” and strike out all other description? That 
might cover it, might it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I think if we adopted those words the 
object of the bill would be defeated. 

Mr. BACON. I do not want to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The junior Senator from Georgia has cer- 
tainly stated the case exactly as I understand it; that is, that 
words should be used for the purpose of compelling the expendi- 
ture of the money away from the colleges, so that it must be 
used in demonstration work in the different communities in 
which the work is needed. 

Mr. BACON. I think striking out the words “ attending or” 
will cover it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, myself, that will cover all the objec- 
tions the senior Senator from Georgia has. 
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Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, it seems to me the language at 
present in the bill is entirely apt, and really conveys the mean. 
ing that the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry intended 
to have conveyed. As I understand, it was the intention to 
have this money spent in communities and places where the 
people were not attending the colleges or were not resident 
members of the college. If they are not attending the college 
they would be entitled to this instruction. I believe it woulq 
be a very good idea to leave it just as it is, and at the sume 
time I believe the ground will be thoroughly covered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The truth about it is that the req) 
object this bill had in view was to prevent the diversion of the 
money to the college. It was to force it away from the college. 
and to the country. This language is in the present tense— 
“to persons not attending or resident in said colleges.” That 
is to say, if they are now attending and are there, it could only 
be spent there for them. That was the view of the framers. [t 
was to exclude the expenditure at the college and to force it 
to be spent out in the country. 

Mr. BRADY. In demonstration work for the farmer. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; but that is not the language of the pill, 
If it were stated as my colleague states it, it would be a differ. 
ent thing; but it expressly says that this demonstration work 
shall not be extended to anyone attending these courses. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a moment? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Practically all of these agricultural co)- 
leges are now doing demonstration work. All of them have 
farms upon which the demonstration work is being conducted, 
and any person who is attending an agricultural college is not 
in need of the instruction which is contemplated by this pill, 
When the suggestion was first made by the senior Senator 
from Georgia I thought it was quite forceful, but upon further 
consideration of the matter I believe it might defeat one of the 
primary purposes of the bill to adopt the amendment which has 
been suggested. 

There is no necessity for agricultural-extension work to per- 
sons who are so situated as to be able to attend agricultural 
colleges. I believe the primary purpose of this bill is to carry 
the information which is gathered at those colleges and at the 
experiment stations to the farmers who are deprivec of the 
opportunity to attend the demonstrations which are made 
either at the experiment station or at the agricultural college. 

All of the agricultural colleges with which I am fawiliar 
are doing demonstration work, so chat one who has the ad- 
vantage of training in those colleges does not need the demon- 
stration work. The primary purpose of this bill is to give the 
information which the colleges accumulate to those who have 
no opportunity of attending the colleges. 

I do not know of an agricultural college in the United States 
that does not do demonstration work. They all have farms. 
One of the primary things they do is to give instruction in prac- 
tical farming; and if this work is going to be conducted on a 
cooperative plan between the Department of Agriculture and 
the agricultural colleges, the inevitable result will be, if this 
amendment be adopted, or if any amendment be adopted along 
the lines suggested by the senior Senator from Georgia, that 
the entire appropriation will be diverted to the use of the 
colleges, or the greater part of it will be. 

The primary purpose of the bill, as I understand, is to reach 
those who can not be reached by the colleges and the exper'- 
ment stations throughout the United States. During the last 
few years there has been a great revival and awakening 10 
agriculture. I express it as my opinion that the work done 
already by the Department of Agriculture in the matter of dem- 
onstration has been of incaleulable value to the farmers of the 
United States, and it is of primary importance in the adoption 
of this bill that every dollar of this fund shall be used for those 
who can not or who do not avail themselves of the privileges of 
the agricultural schools. 

If the Senator will permit me just one further statement, jf 
believe this bill is of far-reaching importance. Its provisions 
have been well considered, and it ought to be adopted with- 
out any amendment giving the colleges the power to apply this 
fund to experiments conducted on farms owned by those who 
are attending the colleges. : . a 

One of the reasons why I reach that conclusion !s me 
Those who are attending the colleges will.be very proms 
apply for the use of this fund on their farms, and I nee 
result will be that the great part of it will be used in mith 
demonstrations for persons who already have the opportun "ee 
acquiring the information which is sought to be ae Sa 
farmers by this bill, and that the primary purpose of the ation 
that is, to awaken those who are indifferent, to give inspir’ 
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to the farmers who do not realize the value and importance of 
gientific agriculture—will be lost if this language should be 
eliminated from the bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

“Mr. BACON. I do. ? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will pardon me, I was 
absent at a meeting of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions this morning, and did not have the pleasure of listening 
to the address of the junior Senator from Georgia, nor have I 
heard the amendment proposed by the senior Senator from 
Georgia and referred to by the Senator from Arkansas. I 
should like to have that amendment read. 

Mr. BACON. There has been none offered. I am simply 
ealling attention to what I consider to be phraseology which 
js open to eriticism and about which, possibly, there should be 
an amendment. I have not yet offered any amendment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I thought the Senator had offered an 
amendment, and I simply wanted to follow his amendment. 

Mr. BACON. I have not. I will state, for the benefit of 
the Senator from Mississippi, that the language to which I 
ealled attention is in the second section, which I will again read: 

That cooperative agricultural-extension work shall consist of the 
giving of instruction and practical demonstrations in agriculture and 


home economies to persons not attending or resident in said colleges 
in the several communities. 


I had called the attention of the Senate to the fact that in my 
State there are two classes of men who attend the agricultural 
college, which is now a part of the State university, and with 
which I have some familiarity from the fact that I am one of 
its trustees. 

One class is the class properly to be excluded, and which is 
intended by this bill to be excluded, to wit, the young men who 
go there and take a regular course. They are students; they are 
matriculated in the college, and in my State they not only have 
the advantage of the agricultural college but they have the 
advantage of the university, so far as they ean give any 
time to instruction other than purely technical agricultural 
instruction. 

We have another class of men, however, who attend the agri- 
cultural college and to whom it is extremely important, I think, 
to extend the advantages of this bill. They are not young 
men; they are grown men, matured men. They are farmers, 
men who are engaged in the actual business of agriculture and 
for whom there is, in our agricultural college, a special course 
every year of a month or six weeks. 


We have large numbers of farmers, hundreds of them in 
my State, who go there and spend that month or six weeks for 
the purpose of having special instruction along certain lines in 
agriculture. They are men who can not give up their regular 


vocation for the purpose of going and getting this instruction, 
but who go there during this short period, which is generally 
fixed for a time when their crops do not demand their exclusive 
attention. As I said before, when the Senator from Mississippi 
was not in the Chamber, they are men advanced in their ideas 
as to agriculture, men who are anxious to learn, men who are 
anxious to get the benefit of all this agricultural education, and 
they are the very men upon whose farms this demonstration 
work would be most desirable and most valuable. Yet, accord- 
ing to the language of this bill, if it were strictly construed, as 
ithay be by an auditor, they would be excluded from ever hav- 
ing demonstration work done upon their farms, by reason of 
the fact that they did spend a few weeks at this college attend- 
- in the language of the bill, the instruction there to be 
iven. 

All that has been said by the Senator from Arkansas, so far 
4s the purpose of it is concerned, is certainly something with 
Which we would all agree. We want so to frame this bill that 
hone of the money can be used in the agricultural colleges. 
None of us differ as to that. Everything the Senator says ap- 
Plies properly to the students who are engaged in the regular 
course of study at these colleges; but it does not apply, and 
can hot be made to apply, and none of the reasoning suggested 
by the Senator from Arkansas can be made to apply, to these 


eae naa spend a few weeks there and attend only for a 
’ Weeks, 


Demonstration work is met something which can be done 
a month. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will recognize 
oe correctness of that suggestion. Demonstration work is 
pmething which begins with the planting, and continues through 


ers cultivation, and up to the gathering of the crop. The farm- 


advantag 
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go there for a month have no opportunity to have the 
in ge of the demonstration that is carried on upon a farm, 
"cpt as to some particular process. They have no oppor- 
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tunity to have the advantages of the general demonstration as 
to the preparation, planting, and cultivation of a crop. 


The regular students, who are there for nine months in the 


year, of course, have; but the man who leaves his farm when 
his cotton is laid by, as it is called in the South, and takes the 
month of time between the laying by of his cotton and the be- 
ginning of the opening of the cotton to go and receive this par- 
ticular instruction at this farm, has no opportinity in that 
time to have the advantage of the demonstration which is made 
at the agricultural college. That demonstration began six 
months before, and it is to continue several months afterwards, 
and while he is there all he can have any advantage of is some 
demonstration as to a particular process—not any general 
demonstration. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield for just one state- 


ment? 


Mr. BACON. Certainly. 
Mr. ROBINSON. That is true largely, or at least in part; 


and it is also true that any farmer who is sufficiently wide- 
awake and active to attend an agricultural college is likely to 
avail himself of the advantages of demonstrations which are 
made at the college, even though he be not present during the 
entire course of the demonstration. 


The purpose of this bill is to reach the farmer who is not 


awake, who is so situated, for one reason or another, that he 
ean not attend the colleges. It is to differentiate, if you please, 
between the work done at the college and the carrying of 
that work to the minds of the farmers themselves who have no 
opportunity of attending the colleges. Now, if you permit the 
farmer who attends the college to have these demonstrations on 
his farm, the great probability is that practically all the dem- 
onstration will be carried on upon the farms of those who are 
attending the colleges, and the man who is asleep will remain 
so. The work will not be carried to him; the instruction will 
not be given to him, because the man who is attending the col- 
lege will solicit the demonstration to be made on his farm, and 
the college, appreciating the fact that he is awake, will be dis- 
posed to cooperate with him. The result will be, I fear, to 
defeat the primary purpose of the bill, which is to awaken the 
farmers throughout the country to the necessity of acquiring 
seientific information, concerning agriculture. 


Mr. BACON. The Senator has emphasized what he previously 


said, which I think we properly appreciate, so far as his purpose 
is concerned. I entirely disagree with him as to one matter, 
however, and that is that the purpose of this bill is to limit the 
appropriation to those who are sluggards and asleep. I think 
it is to be extended to those who are wide-awake and pro- 
gressive and who wish to accomplish great things. I quite 
agree that it is to be differentiated from the work that is to 
be done at the colleges. 


Here is a man, however, who is so interested in his business 
that although he has been actively engaged on it all the six or 
eight months during the preparation and planting and early 
cultivation of his crop, in a time of comparative rest between 
the. laying by of his crop, as we term it, and the beginning 
of the harvesting of it, he is going not simply to devote himself 
to pleasure but to go to the university where this college is 
located for the purpose of getting still further information. 

I repeat, Mr. President, these auditors are very bright men. 
Here is an appropriation, and under the language of this pro- 
posed law this particular man—the man who above all others 
ought to have the advantage of it—will be excluded. I do not 
think we differ at all, except as to the one suggestion made 
by the Senator from Arkansas that these progressive men ought 
not to be excluded. We do not differ at all as to the purpose 
to exclude from it those who are the regular students or the 
regular officers of colleges. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will yield, I think—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
is Senate bill 48. 

RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of the 
United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BACON. I am probably responsible for the hour having 
expired without Senate bill 3091 being acted upon. I hope the 
Senator from Oregon will consent that the unfinished business 
may be laid aside until we may dispose of it, if possible. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to state in this connection 
that I am simply going to ask for a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment for a time when we wil! vote on this bill, on which I think 
there will be no discussion, and I will then be glad to lay the 
bill aside informally, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 





Ashurst Hollis Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Hughes Overman Smoot 
Bankhead Johnson Perkins Sterling 
Brady Kern Pittman Stone 
Brandegee Lane Poindexter Swanson 
Bristow Lea Reed Thomas 
Bryan Lippitt Robinson Thompson 
Burton McCumber Saulsbury Townsend 
Chamberlain McLean Shafroth Vardaman 
Chilton Martine, N. J. Sheppard Walsh 
Dillingham Myers Shields Weeks 
Gallinger Nelson Shively Williams 
Gore Norris Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum now present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yesterday I suggested a form of unan- 
imous-consent agreement with reference to the time when the 
pending Alaska railroad bill, so called, shall be voted on. I 
yield the floor for a moment to the Senator from Mississippi 
1Mr. Wittiams}], and then I desire to offer a substitute agree- 
ment, which I present after talking with a number of Senators 
who may want to discuss the subject. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, upon day before yesterday 
I said something about an official of one of the railways in 
Alaska who had been before the subcommittee of which I was 
chairman during the discussion of the income-tax bill. At that 
time I could not remember his name. His name is Mr. Falcon 
Joslin, as was suggested by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NeLscn] at the time. Nor could I then remember what rail- 
road he is connected with. He is president of the Tanana 
Valley Railroad Co., with headquarters at Fairbanks, Alaska, 
and is not connected with the Guggenheim roads at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to state in this connection 
that Mr. Joslin has always been a friend of the proposed bill 
and has taken great interest in the development of Alaska. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to offer the following unan- 
imous-consent agreement in lieu of the one which was offered 
yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on, Thursday, January 22, 
1914, immediately upon the conclusion of routine morning business, 
the Senate will proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 48, to author- 
ize the President of the United States to locate, construct, and operate 
railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes, and any 
amendments that may be offered; and that at not later than 4 o’cloc 
p. m. on that legislative day the Senate will proceed to vote upon an 
amendment that may be pending, any amendments that may be offered, 
and that in the debate no Senator shall speak more than 15 minutes 
on the bill itself and not more than 15 minutes on any amendment 
thereto; and that a final vote upon the bill and all pending amendments 
shall be taken on the legislative day of Thursday, January 22, 1914, 
before adjournment on that day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I observe the words “and that no Sen- 
ator shall speak more than 15 minutes,” and so forth. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is, after 4 o’clock on the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. After 4 o’clock on that day? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the Senator makes it the legislative 
day instead of the calendar day? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. At the request of one of the Senators 
I have made it the legislative day. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not catch the reading of the proposed 
agreement completely. I should like to inquire whether it re- 
quires that we shall begin to vote at any particular hour? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. At 4 o’clock. We begin to vote at 4 
o'clock on Thursday. 

Mr. BACON. What does that mean, that we begin to vote at 
4 o'clock? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Jater than 4 o’clock.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it again. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Thursday, January 22, 
1914, immediately upon the conclusion of routine morning business, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 48, to authorize the 
President of the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads 
in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes, and any amendments 
that may be offered, and that at not later than 4 o’clock p. m. on that 
legislative day the Senate will proceed to vote upon any amendment 
that may be pending, any amendments that may be offered, and that 
in the debate no Senator shall speak more than 15 minutes on the bill 
itself and not more than 15 minutes on any amendment thereto, and that 
a final vote upon the bill and all pending amendments shall be taken 


on the legislative day of Thursday, January 22, 1914, before adjourn- 
ment on that day. 


It does not so read. 
We intended to have it read “not 
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Mr. BACON. It seems to me there is somé little ambiguity 
to say nothing of inconsistency, in the agreement as framed. 
It can very readily be corrected by striking out certain words 
and simply making 4 o’clock the period at which the limited qe. 
bate shal! begin. 

a CHAMBERLAIN. That is the intention of the agreo. 
ment. ; 

Mr. BACON. It says we shall begin to vote at that time 
We do not want to be put in that position. The Subsequent 
phraseology, to vote on the bill and pending amendments pro- 
vides for everything that is needed in that regard. So, if the 
4 o'clock limit is agreeable and if it is so framed that the 4 
o'clock limit shall apply to the time when 15 minutes’ debate 
shall thereafter be enforced, it is all right; and I, for myseit 
have no objection to it. F 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will state to the Senator that that 
was my intention, and I followed almost literally the agreement 
that was adopted withort any objection in reference to the eur. 
rency bill. That was the purpose, I will say to the Senator: 
and if he can suggest any elimination of words that wil! better 
earry out that purpose, I shall be glad, so far as I am cop. 
cerned, to have the agreement changed in that regard. 

Mr. BACON. It is very easily fixed. I suggest to the Sena- 
tor that some of the words be stricken out, so that it will read 
as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Thursday, January 29 
1914, immediately upon the conclusion of routine morning business. the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 48, to authorize 
the President of the United States te locate, construct, and operate rail 
reads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes, and any 
amendments that may be offered; and that after 4 o'clock p. m. on that 
day no Senator shall speak more than 15 minutes on the Dill itself 
and not more than 15 minutes on any amendment thereto: and that 
a final vote upon the bill and all pending amendments shall be taken 
on the legislative day of Thursday, January 22, 1914, before adjourn. 
ment on that day. 

That covers the entire ground. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to accept those 
changes in the proposed agreement. The nodification really 
earries out the purpose that I think the origins] proposition 
did, but it' may be a little more clearly expressed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement as proposed? The Chair hears non, 
and the unanimous-consent agreement is entered ‘nto. 

Mr. PITTMAN. With the consent of the Senate, I give no- 
tice that on Thursday morning, at the close of the morning 
business, I will address the Senate on the pending Alaska pill. 


COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask that the Senate now proceed 
to the consideration of Senate bill 3091. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. STERLING. There is objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
South Dakota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not hear whether 
the Senator from South Dakota was objecting to the further 
consideration of the Dill. 

Mr, STERLING. I object to the further considerstion 
shuts off all question and inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It does not at all. I simply asked 
unanimous consent to take up the bill again and to proceed 
with its consideration. 

Mr. BACON. Before the Senator proceeds, I wish to state 
with regard to the suggestion made by me, that I have but one 
purpose 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
given? 

Mr. BACON. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? : . 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 8091) to = 
vide for cooperative agricultural extension work between ‘the 
agricultural colleges in the several States receiving the benents 
of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, and of acts on 
plementary thereto, and the United States Departmen! of Agri 
culture. iaied ual 

Mr. BACON. I want to say that I had but one purpose > 
that was to safeguard against the possibility of Sete 
worthy men among our farmers being excluded from the be r 
fit of the bill; but there seems to be among those immediate s 
in charge of it confidence that it will not exclude thee = 
I said in the beginning, I do not myself propose to °'e" 
amendment. I think possibly the fact that the matter has 


I did not hear the Senator from 


if it 





Has the consent of the Senate been 


I thought it had. - 
Is there objection to the present 
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debuted and that confidence has been expressed will prevent 
the construction being put upon it which I have presented. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think not only they will receive 
the benefit of it when at home, but any demonstrator will be 
very fortunate to have their cooperation and assistance. I do 
not think they could possibly be excluded from deriving the 
penefits of the demonstrations when they have left the college 
and have gone to their homes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I simply wish to make an 
inquiry. On page 4, commencing at line 9, the proviso reads: 

provided further, That no payment out of the additional appropri- 
ations herein provided shall be made in aay year to any State until an 
equal sum has been eee for that year by the legislature of 
such State, or provi by State, county, college, or local authority 
for the maintenance of cooperative agricultural extension work. 

I will ask the Senator if there would be any objection to 
striking out the word “or” before “local authority” and add- 
ing “or individual contribution ”? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Our agricultural college was largely 
founded by contributions from an individual, and if the State 
did not feel like making this appropriation, small appropriation 
as it is, we might have some rich man, some farmer perhaps, 
who felt that the State ought not to be discriminated against, 
and who would make the contribution. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would be glad myself to join with 
the Senator from New Hampshire in the suggestion of an amend- 
ment by striking out the word “or,” in line 13, before the 
word “ local,” and adding, after the word “authority,” “or in- 
dividual contribution.” I move that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the amend- 
ment? The Chair hears none, and the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not propose to enter 
upon any discussion of the bill. I did not anticipate that the 
bill would be brought on for full discussion and final disposition 
to-day; but there are one or two features of the bill to which 
the Senator from Georgia has not referred and to which no 
reference has been made in the statements of any of the Sena- 
tors, to which I wish to call attention. 


I am in receipt this morning of a communication from the 
agronomist at our State agricultural college. He incloses with 
his letter an article which he proposes to publish in regard to 
the bill, and he suggests some objections to the bill. I should 


like to call the attention of the Senator from Georgia and the 
attention of other Senators to a particular paragraph or para- 
graphs in his proposed article: 

An educational antifederalist— 

He says— 
would amend the title of the Lever bill by striking out the word 
“cooperative” and maki the amended title read as follows: “A bill 
to provide for agricultural extension. work in the agricultural colleges 
in the several States receiving the benefits of an act of Congress ap- 
proved July 2, 1862, and of acts supplementary thereto.” 


He proceeds in this proposed article: 


Furthermore, the text of the bill would be so amended as to har- 
monize with the amended title. Under such a new reading the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture would not be empowered to pee a 
erate” in the educational affairs of the States in any such wholesale 


way. It should not so “ cooperate”; and if it is further empowered 
to do so, in addition to the power in that direction which it already 
has, the ultimate effect will be wasteful, bureaucratic, pernicious. 

Then follows this paragraph : 


Whatever modicum of good can come or is coming out of Federal 

interference with State educational affairs under the general heading, 
Cooperation,” is secured largely at the expense of ees efforts 

already inaugurated by the States, thus causing friction and bitterness 

and consequent waste of effort, and, furthermore, at the expense of 

Gestroying the initiative of the people; who should conduct their own 
airs. 

I have not had time since the receipt of the communication 
this morning to read the entire article, but in glancing over it I 
have marked certain paragraphs. One toward the conclusion of 
the article is as follows: 

The writer has a right to urge that this article be not construed as 
any attack upon the eral Department of sae or any of its 


excellent workers." It is an attempt to outline, 
the initiative 


ocal and State communities. It is to urge upon the authorities of a 
Supposedly anti-Federal- administration that-they give evidence of 


faith to amend the Smith-Lever bill by 


by urging ¢ 

striking out’ the word c cooperative " in the cpeeieunanmene, (Be: fest 
© correspond thereto, 
_ I will say to the Senator from Georgia that not having exam- 
ined the entire article and being without opportunity to study 
the subject in connection with the article; I am unable to judge 
whether these objections to the bill are valid or not, and hence 
Thad hoped that there might be time for further nen. 

I want to all attention to a statement made in an a sa by 
Prof. | ivenport, dean of the college of agriculture and director 
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of the agricultural experiment station at the State University of 
Illinois, his address being made in November and before the 
Association of State Agricultural Colleges here in Washington. 
He takes the same view with reference to cooperation and holds 
to the position that the Federal Government has in the matter 
of agriculture and agricultural education a great field, but 
that there is a separate field which should be occupied by the 
State colleges themselves, and that the interference of one with 
the other causes duplication, a waste of effort, and friction. 
Says Mr. Davenport: 


To the Federal department belong all matters requiring national admin- 
istrative authority— 


He specifies them— 


such as import and export regulations, live-stock .nd meat inspection, 
and international relations in general; also the control of matters re- 
quiring interstate regulations, such as contagious or infectious diseases 
of animals and plants, together with investigations preparatory to or 
arising out of such control. 

Problems covering a wide expanse of country, such as the wédther 
service, come preeminently within the province of the department and 
without argument. We should have no weather service without a na- 
tional department for its administration, for no cooperative scheme that 
could be devised between the States could establish it, beeause of the 
inherent weakness of cooperation and the necessity for definite organi- 
zation in order to accomplish specific ends. 

Without reading further along that line, I will call attention 
to what he says about the functions of local institutions: 

To the State institutions belong the study of local questions, 
meeting and mastering of local situations, and the <e. to the local 
constituency by such studies and demonstrations of either local or gen- 
eral truths as shall best advance the agriculture of their respective 
localities, and this, again, they must be able to do without the cumber- 
some machinery of enforced cooperation with anybody. 

The department should work with large agricultural questions in 
the abstract and with groups of people rather than with individuals, 
except when necessary to the discharge of its national functions. The 
State institutions, on the other hand, live and work largely in a world 
of the concrete, and especially with and through individuals, many of 
whom are their graduates, who should be stimulated to solve their 
own problems and not habituated to stand helplessly waiting for outside 
assistance. 

It occurs to me, Mr. President, that there is considerable 
force in what.is stated by Dr. Hume, the State agronomist of 
South Dakota, and what is said by Dean Davenport, of the 
University of Illinois; and, as I have stated, I have heard no 
mention of this particular phase of this subject since the dis- 
cussion began. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, in the bill which was 
introduced two years ago we did not use the term “ coopera- 
tion” and we did not provide for any authority whatever in the 
Department of Agriculture in any way to advise with the local 
colleges in this work. The changes made have been due to the 
conviction we have reached that the attitude of Dean Daven- 
port as to this particular measure is not sound. I suppose I 
was fully as much inclined to the view he expressed, and am 
still generally as much inclined to that view as is anyone upon 
the floor of this Chamber. I would very much oppose any inter- 
ference that would give national control in any way to our local 
systems of education; but I have brought myself to agree to 
the change from the original bill which I introduced to the 
present bill containing the features differing from the original 
bill to which Dean Davenport and the gentlemen connected 
with the agricultural colleges of South Dakota object, because I 
really think those changed provisions will render this bill more 
effective. 

The Department of Agriculture has been engaged most ef- 
fectively in demonstration work. They have men who are 
trained in agricultural extension work. It has only been done 
in spots, but where done it has been most valuable. While 
some of the States have engaged in it, others have not, and we 
concluded that it was advisable to take the plans gotten up by 
the different States for the work, subject to the approval of the 
Department of Agriculture, because such a course would help 
perfect and systematize the work in its origin and be of great 
benefit to those engaged in it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TuHornton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from. 
Mississippi? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I am very greatly interested in the work 
sought to be done by this measure. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment, if the Senator will 
allow me. I should like to finish answering the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr.. VARDAMAN. 
Georgia a question. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


the 


I was going to ask the Senator from 


Very well, 
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work, and ‘the work ts to be Gone in cooperation with the men 
on the farm and with the women on ‘the farm. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That quite answers my question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. Whichever college makes hp 
selection, I ‘hope that ‘that college will not only select men yt 
that ‘it will ‘have women travéling. I called attention this 
morning to the fact—— 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I did not have ‘the pleasure of hearing 
the Senator this morning. As I have said, I was absent at a 
committee meeting. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The country which does this work, 
perhaps, most perfectly, or more perfectly than any other coun. 
try, is Germany. Germany has not only her man teacher tray. 
eling but has her woman teacher out in the homes carrying 
> bac instruction in home economics and domestic science to the 
question in a few moments and answer it with plexsure. | women on the farm. The legislature of the Senator's own 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Very well. State can name the college, where more than one receives the 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Replying further to the Senator from | benefit of the land gramt, which ‘shall administer the fund. 


I 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There are two institutions in ‘the State | 
of Mississippi—the Agricultural an@ Mechanical College, of 
Starksville, where boys and men are instructed, and the In-| 
dustrial Institute and College at Columbus, establishea for the 
education of women. I have not had an opportunity to examine 
this bill as I should like to consider it, and I rise te ask the 
Senator from Georgia if the appropriation carried therein ap- 
plies only to agricultural and mechanical colleges? i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to finish answering’! 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Steric] and then I will 
come to the question of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I do not 
wish to interrupt the course of his argument, but I am deeply 
concerned in the subject matter of this measure. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will come back to the Senator's 


i 


South Dakota [Mr. Srrrcrye], I wish to call his attention to the Mr. SMOOT rose. 
fact that this bill limits the employment of the force and the Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 
conduct of this work exclusively to the colleges of agriculture. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
The Department of Agriculture here will not employ a man, will | yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 
not control the work, and will have no connection with the Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the Senator from Utah first 
actual work done, but the State college will conduct the work. | interrupted, but I yield to beth Senators. 
The onty part the Department of Agriculture has is that when Mr. SMOOT. 1 thought the Senator from Georgia was 
the representatives of the college get up their plan for the ensu- | through. 
ing year it is submitted ‘to the department here for its approval. Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 
That being obtained, the relation of fhe department to it ceases The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas is 
and the work is conducted exclusively by the land-grant colleges. | recognized by the Chair. 
Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— | Mr. ROBINSON. I merely desire ‘to say to the Senator from 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia | South Daketa [Mr. Sreruine] that instead of duplicating dem- 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota ? onstration work this bill will prevent duplication. That, to my 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. | ind, is one of the strongest arguments in favor of the bill. 
Mr. STRRLING. Does the Senator from Georgia refer ‘te | The theory of the bill is that the general plan of the work shall 
the language of the bill which provides thut the work shall be | be planned out between the Department of Agriculture and the 








carried on by the agricultural colleges? | land-grant agricultural celleges in the respective States. In- 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. | stead of eneouraging a duplication of work of the character con- 
Mr. STERLING. That is the very language. templated by the bill, I repeat it will prevent it. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, yes. It is found in two or three The second objection suggested by the document presented 
places. It is found in every place. There is not a suggestion | by the Senator from ‘South Dakota is that the bill constitutes 
anywhere in the bill except that the land-grant college is to |an unwarranted Feferal interference in Jocal matters. I have 


do it. no sympathy with that suggestion. In my judgment, one of the 
Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Georgia yield to me | Strongest and ‘best features of the bill i: the fact that while the 
for a question? | Federal Government is expending money Zor the purposes con- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia | templated by the bill it still retains a general supervision, if you 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? please, over the manner of expenditure. When the Federa! Gov- 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Allow me to first answer the Senator | ernment is called upon to expend money for any purpese, criti- 
from Mississippi before I am drawn away frem the point he | cism does not lie because the Government reserves the righi to 
had in mind. see that the money is expended for the beneficial purposes con- 

The bill provides that the money shall go to the land-grant | templated by the appropriation ‘itself. 
college. Where there are two or more of them the legislature | Instead of constituting a valid criticism of the bill, in my 
of the State can select the college to handle the funds. judgment, the two points urged by the memorandum presented 

Mr. VARDAMAN. As I was about to remark, Mr. President, | by the Senator from South Dakota comprise two of the most 
that in the State of Mississippi there is an institution estab- | valuable features of the bill. While under this bill the Federal 
lished for the purpose of affording industrial education to | Government lets the work ‘be done largely under the actual con- 
women, and I am afraid that under the provisions of this bill | trol of the agricultural colleges, it does ‘reserve the right to co- 
that institution would not share in its benefactions. I realize | operate with these colleges, through the Department of Agricul- 
that it is quite as important—indeed more so—that the charac- | ture, to Getermine the plans by which ‘the work shall proceed. 
ter of instruction to be given under this plan is needed quite as | In doing that it will prevent duplication, and ‘it will see that the 
much among the women of the country as it is among the men, | Mmeneys are properly expended. 

We all understand the far-reaching influence of the home, and Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I had intended to speak at some 
we all realize the advantages of instruction in home economics. | length on this bill, but really I am -so interested in seeing it 
Unless the bill is so framed that its provisions can be made ‘to | ‘pass the Senate at ‘the earliest date possible ‘that I am going 0 
apply to institutions designed for the education of women, I | withhold the remarks I had expected to make. I will content 
think it ought to be amended so that they may share in the | myself with saying that I am heartily in favor of the pro- 
appropriation. I shall look further into the matter, and if the | visions of this bill. Its beneficial results can not be overest!- 
bill does not cover that I wish to offer an amendment to do so | mated. It means everything to this Nation; but I do feel that 
in erder that it shall. it could go still further and achieve still more beneficial results 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the bill covers no | to the American home. 
contribution to either of the colleges mentioned by the Senator I believe in the. s¢ientific education of our farmers. I know 
from Mississippi—not a dollar of this money can be spent in | what has been accomplished along that line tin the past, and I 
those colleges; not a dollar of it can be used in any of the | ean in some degree appreciate what can be accomplished in the 
_colleges. The bill simply provides a plan by which the ae- | future; but I believe that it is of just as much importance that 
cumulated scientific information acquired by the experiment sta- | our gitls and housewives be taught how to take care of that 
tions and by the agricultural colleges may be carried to the | which is produced upon the farm as it ‘is te teach the farmer 
home of the farmer ‘through a trained representative and be | how to produce crops from the soil. When we stop to think 
demonstrated and taught in the country at the farmer’s home. | that there are ‘$10,000,000,000 spent annually ‘in the United 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is not that done through the cooperation | States for food, shelter, and dothing, and ‘that 90 per cent . 
of agents of agricultural departments and the educational insti- | that $10,000:000,000 is handled and spent by the vos 
tutions of the State? this country, we can appreciate ‘how important it fs to bein fo 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is done by the agents of colleges | think seriously of how to educate the girls and the women 
of agriculture in the States. The Agricultural Department here | this country as ‘to the value of a dollar. + ben ail 
does not select them. The college in the Senator’s State desig-| “Mr. Preside, the peniting bill provides for aid * tn Samael 





nated by the legislature of his State selects the men to do the | among the people of the United States useful and pri 











information on subjects relating to agriculture and home 
economies.” In section 2 it is provided : 

That cooperative agriculiural extension work shall consist of the 
giving of instruction and practical demonstrations in agriculture and 
home economics, 

There is no Senator here who does not know that in every 
agricultural college in the United States home economics are 
taught, but the instruction is so limited and the amount of 
means that can be spared for this work from their annual ap- 
propriation is so small that the results are not what they 
should be. 

Mr. President, I have introduced a bill in the Senate, being 
Senate bill 280, providing for an appropriation of $10,000 an- 
nually to each of the agricultural colleges in the States and 
Territories, to be used for research work in home economics. 
The bill which we have now under consideration provides for 
demonstration work, but it does not provide for collecting the 
information necessary to be carried to the homes of the people 
and for the development and teaching of home economics. I 
had intended offering this bill as an amendment to the bill at 
present under consideration; but Dr. True has advised me that 
he thought it would better serve both purposes if the pending 
pill were allowed to pass without further amendment and go 
to the House, where a similar bill has already been reported. 
The junior Senator from Georgia, as he informed me, was per- 
fectly willing that the bill to which I have referred should be 
offered as an amendment; but I would not do a thing that 
would jeopardize the bill which we have under consideration, 
for I am, as I have said, heartily in favor of it. I believe, how- 
eyer, that when the questions involved in Senate bill 289 are 
brought to the attention of Congress they will—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will as soon as I finish the sentence. When 
that bill is brought to the attention of Congress I have no 
doubt that it will be passed, for it has in view, in my opinion, 
the solution of one of the greatest subjects before the Ameri- 
can people to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not quite understand 
what the Senator meant by his statement a few moments ago. 
Does the Senator mean that any amendment made by the Sen- 
ate to the pending bill will jeopardize the passage of the bill? 
I am inclined myself to offer amendments to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. An amendment, of course, that does not really 
affect the object of the bill or add to its purpose would not 
jeopardize it in any way in the House; but a similar bill has 
been reported and is upon the calendar of the House. The bill 
introduced by me is an extension, as it were, along the lines of 
another agricultural system, and Dr. True thought—— 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a moment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I merely want to ask the Senator under 
what title or name does the bill appear in the other House? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is exactly the same bill as introduced here 
and is known as the Lever-Smith bill. That is the bill to which 
I had reference. 

a VARDAMAN, I simply wanted to know if that was the 
identical bill, 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the bill to which I referred. I am 
informed, I will say to the Senator from North Carolina, that 
that bill has been reported to the House and is now upon the 
calendar of the House, and I do not wish to jeopardize the im- 
mediate passage of it in the House by introducing another bill, 
which I believe will pass upon its merits. As soon as it is 
brought to the attention of the House, I believe they will see 
the wisdom of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr, WILLIAMS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think I have the floor. 

_The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina has the floor, 

Mr. SMOOT. Tf yielded to the Senatof from North Carolina. 
_Mr. SIMMONS. I am glad to have the explanation of the 
Senator. I did not like the intimation contained in the Sena- 
tor's previous statement that we must not amend a bill here 
for ferr that it may jeopardize it in the other House. I wish 
to offer some amendments, but I am as much in favor of the 
general principles of the bill as is the Senator and I will do 
hothing to jeopardize or imperil its passage by any amendment 
that | intend to propose. I have no intention of offering an 
amendment that will change the fundamentals of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT._ I will say to the Senator that I did not want 
to offer an amendment that would jeopardize the bill in any 
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way, but I did not say that we must not offer amendments. 
Of course, the Senator will recognize the difference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the Senator from Utah 
yielded the floor; and if not, does he yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wanted to say a word or two in connec- 
tion with what the Senator has just said. The State of Mis- 
sissippi has the honor of having been the first State of the 
Union to establish a woman’s university. We believe that at a 
certain stage of progress the pathway for the education of men 
and women diverges, and that there are certain things which 
after that time women ought peculiarly to learn and certain 
other things which men ought peculiarly to learn. Home eco- 
nomics is preeminently a question for the consideration and 
education of women. Our agricultural and mechanical college is 
not coeducative, nor is our women’s industrial institute and col- 
lege coeducative. It is not a land-grant college; it is a State 
college, and I suggest that the Senator from Utah amend his 
bill before he offers it finally so that in those States where the 
women have a separate industrial institute the money may go 
to them in order that, instead of going to teach home economics 
to boys at agricultural colleges, it may be applied te teach home 
economics to women at women’s colleges, because they are the 
ones through whom the information is to be best filtered to the 
home itself. I hope that the Senator will so amend his bill as 
that in the case of my State and other States, if there are others 
in the same situation, the legislature may designate the women’s 
college. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I follow the course that has 
always been followed in all the supplementary acts to the Mor- 
rill Act, passed over 50 years-ago. Congress up to the present 
time has never made an appropriation for educational purposes 
unless it has confined the appropriation to agricultural colleges 
receiving benefits from the Morrill Act or acts supplementary 
thereto. That is the reason I have followed that plan, but I 
recognize the force of the suggestion of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that; but the money would 
be worse than wasted if you merely taught boys home economics. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read the bill closely, he 
will find that the bill provides for the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information on this subject not only to rural districts 
but to the homes in the cities, and I believe myself, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that to-day—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the bill of the Senator contemplate 
purely research work anc the dissemination of information? 

Mr. SMOOT. Merely research work and dissemination of in- 
formation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No teaching in colleges at ail? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. It provides for research work and 
dissemination. I want through the passage of the bill to reach 
all the homes in the United States, the same as is done in 
France and in Germany, so that when a home needs instruc- 
tion—and almost every home in the United States does need 
instruction—it can receive it, and have a demonstration in the 
home as to how to cook bread, how to cook meat, how to prevent 
waste, and how to take care of and manage a home. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator's bill also involye home 
sanitation in any way? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does. Mr. President, I will content myself 
now simply by saying that I shall ask the Senate at an early 
day to grant me the privilege of speaking upon this most im- 
portant subject, for i believe that the results which will flow 
from it will be even more beneficial than the megnificent results 
which are bound to flow from the passage of the bill which we 
now have under consideration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. On page 3, line 19, I move to strike out “$300,000” and 
insert “ $500,000"; and on page 3, line 21, to strike out “ $3,- 
000,000 ” and insert “ $5,000,000.” 

I do not desire to enter into any discussion of the amendment 
further than to say that’ I am heartily in sympathy with the 
objects of the bill, but I think the amount provided to carry out 
its provisions is wholly inadequate. If we are going to help 
the farmer, we ought to do if upon a comprehensive scale, and 
we ought to appropriate an amount sufficient to carry this dem- 
onstration work to every community in the United States 
within the next nine years. Of course, in the beginning the 
amount, even as increased by my proposed amendment, would be 
very inadequate, but at the end of 10 years the amount would 
be, on an average, about $100,000 to each State. While I do not 
think that is adequate to accomplish the purpose we have in 
view, it would be very much better than the amount provided 
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in the bill, and I hope the proposition to increase this appro- 
priation will meet with the approval of the Senate. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I do not wish to do any- 
thing that is going to interfere in any way with the expeditious 
passage of the bill, but I agree most heartily with the Senator 
from North Carolina that the best investment this Government 
can make is in the improvement of the minds of the men and 
women in the rural districts of America. 

We all understand that upon the country home depends 
the permanency of American institutions. They form the source 
of all enduring prosperity, and every dollar invested in this 
way brings a thousandfold in return for the investment. 

I, for one, desire to register my approval of the measure, and 
to say that if more money could be expended in the improvement 
of the agricultural interests, if more money could be spent in 
arousing the American farmer to the importance of the part he 
plays in the economy of this Government, and less for building 
ships and maintaining armies, greater benefit and advantage 
would result to the entire country. 

I hope the amendment may be adopted, unless the Senators 
who have charge of the bill should feel that its adoption will 
in some way impede its progress through the Senate and its 
becoming a law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina. 

The Secrerary. On page 3, line 19, it is proposed to strike 
out “$300,000” and to insert in lien thereof “$500,000,” and 
in line 21 it is proposed to strike out “ $3,000,000” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “ $5,000,000.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I do not intend to oppose this 
measure, but I do not believe it is so important as seems to be 
indicated by the remarks of some of the Senators. 

As I said a short time since, the bill is not very popular with 
the farmers of Kansas, judging from the correspondence I have 
received from them. For myself, I believe it would be better to 
appropriate money to establish agricultural schools or branches 
of the present agricultural colleges in the various counties of 
the States and to aid in establishing industrial branches in our 
high schools in the various county-seat towns. By such a policy 
as that the children of our farming regions would be educated 
in scientific agriculture, and when they returned from schoo] to 
their homes to do the work upon the farms they would in- 
stinctively and naturally apply to their daily work the ideas 
received in the schools. I think the results of that would be 
very much more satisfactory than to pursue such a line of edu- 
cation as suggested in the bill, and I regret that the legislation 
has not taken that course. 

I am not in sympathy with the spirit of the discussion that 
has been had here this afternoon, because it has proceeded to a 
certain extent, it seems to me, upon the hypothesis that the 
farmer is an ignorant man, who knows little about his business, 
and that it is necessary to send people around to show him 
things he ought to know in regard to his daily vocation. That 
has been the general tone of the debate. My observation has 
been that the farmer is just as intelligent and just as well in- 
formed as to his own business as is the merchant or any other 
man in any other vocation, and many farmers are really better 
informed in regard to the business of farming than are the 


demonstrators who go around to teach them. At least, that is 
the experience in the State which I in part represent. 
I am not going to oppose this measure, because its purpose is 


good, though I do not think it is the wisest legislation we could 
have for the farmer. I think, as a rule, that in regard to his 
business, and indeed in regard to other matters, including the 
current affairs of life, he is better and more thoroughly in- 
formed than is the average business man. He can discuss with 
equal intelligence any question that affects the welfare of the 
country. He can discuss these questions just as intelligently 
as the man of any other vocation. He does not need anybody 
to instruct him any more than the merchant needs somebody to 
instruct him as to how to take care of his store. We are pro- 
ceeding upon an entirely wrong hypothesis in the discussion of 
this legislation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. TI should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Kansas if there has been up to this time any demonstration 
work of consequence in his State? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think so. Our agricultural college there 
conducts the demonstration work, and I think it is doing a great 
deal of good. I think the gentlemen who are in control of it 
are enthusiastic and earnest, but the farmer does not take to 
it so well as he does the instruction of his children along scien- 
tific lines. He rather resents it. At least, the Farmers’ Union, 
a farmers’ organization in our State, has passed resolutions 
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against this bill, because the farmers think it is proceeding upon 
the hypothesis that they do not know anything about their 
business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Have they been sending the demonstrators 
out to the fields, and having demonstrations in the fields? 

Mr. BRISTOW. To a certain extent; yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Have the men who have gone out to do the 
work been simply the students of the college? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Have they been graduates of the college? 

Mr. BRISTOW. They may have been graduates, but they 
have been the usual demonstrators who go about and instruct 
the farmers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I ask these 
questions because in my State we have had a great deal of 
this demonstration work, and I find the farmers very enthusi- 
astic about it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have talked with other Senators, and they 
make the same report. It may be somewhat different in my 
State with our farmers. The most popular branch of agricul- 
tural education we have had in Kansas has been the contests 
that have been carried on by boys and girls in the production 
of prize crops. That has been very useful, because the young 
minds ate eager for new ideas, they grasp them readily and 
put them into practical operation, and with the experience of 
the father, with the conditions of climate and sof! that exist in 
the immediate vicinity, a line of experimental work becomes 
very useful and very interesting to these young people. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The boys’ clubs and the girls’ clubs in my 
State have accomplished wonderful things. A few days ago a 
couple of boys from my State were in my office. I think one of 
them had raised about 190 bushels of corn to the acre and the 
other about 160 bushels. But it is not the boys any more than 
the fathers and the mothers of the boys who “are enthusiastic 
about this work in my State. I thought probably it was done 
in my State on a different plan than that on which it has been 
done in the State of Kansas, and that might account for the 
different reception it has had. 

The work in my State is done first, I think, under the super- 
vision of the General Government. The counties contribute one 
half of the expense and the General Government the other half, 
just as is the principle of this bill. This bill, as I understand, 
is only an extension of certain work now being done by the 
department. It simply provides a larger fund for the work than 
is now available to the department. 

There is a State agent in my State. He is a very high-class 
farmer, a man of broad intelligence. He selects the county 
demonstrators, the county paying half the expenses. He does 
not necessarily select a college-bred man. Generally he selects 
a practical farmer, and before that farmer begins his demon- 
stration work he undergoes a process of instruction in his 
work under the general direction of the State agent, so that 
he brings to his aid in the work not only his practical knowl- 
edge as an actual farmer but the knowledge he hus gained 
through the literature of the department and through the in- 
struction of the general agent of the department, who is 2 
man thoroughly familiar with farm work. 

The result of that demonstration work in North Carolina 
has been, I think—that is the general consensus of opinion 
there—that it has already added very largely to the productive- 
ness of our farms, especially our corn and our cotton farms and 
to some extent our tobacco farms and our wheat farms. The 
yield per acre has been largely increased. In fact, I think 
that, taking all of these four staple crops—corn, cotton, tobacco, 
and wheat—the yield per acre has been largely increased 10 
my State in the last few years. The farmers are disposed to 
attribute this better cultivation and these better results [0 
some extent—not altogether, of course, but to some extent—to 
the scientific and practical information they have received 
through the farm demonstrations that are being condacted al 
over the State. They are not being conducted in every county, 
it is true, but they are being conducted in a large number of 
the counties of the State. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not wish to be understood to say that I 
do not believe good has come from these demonstrations, but I 
do not believe it is the best way to promote the interests of 
scientific agriculture. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. aaah Senator from Kansas 

; e Senator from Mississip 
yee BRISTOW. In just a moment. I think that nee 
establishment of departments of domestic science and —, 
ture in the various high schools throughout the opener 
you primarily instruct the youth in the science of Aeon nat 
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in the course of time we would have a much better system. I 
think that this, while useful, is the superficial way of promot- 
ing the development of agricultural education. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not want to take the Senator from 
the floor ner to interrupt him unnecessarily, but his remarks 
regarding the relative value of the instruction to. the youth and 
thai received by the more mature man or woman recall a very 
interesting conversation I had a few days ago with one of the 
most progressive farmers in my State, who attended the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College in his boyheod. I wish to say 
in this conneetion that the Agricultural and Mechanical College in 
Mississippi is ene. of the best in America. After remaining there 
two or three years this gentleman became a very prosperous 
planter or farmer, and after two or three years of experience 
on his farm he returned to the college and with the demon- 
strators he remained five or six weeks. He told me that the 
information he received from the demonstration work was really 
ef more practical benefit to him in the management of "is 
planiation than the imstruction he received during the entire 
freshman session in which the science of agriculture was a part 
of the course. 

The value of an idea or a thought is inealeulable. Its in- 
fluence is far-reaching, not only upon the farmer, upon the 
merchant, and upon the lawyer, but it sometimes helps the 
statesman, There is no doubt in the world, however, that the 
man who is daily engaged in this work, who goes out and meets 
men from other parts of the country who have had their 
thoughts put inte practical operation, who have had their ideas 
materialized into corn, oats, wheat, or cotton, is greatly bene- 
fited. There can not be a dollar judiciously invested by the Fed- 
eral Government or the State government to promote this sert 
of education that will not bring the largest return, because upon 
the prosperity of the farmer the prosperity of all other busi- 
ness and the general welfare of the Republic depends, 

Mr. BRISTOW. I thoroughly agree with the Senator’s last 
observation; and, of course, I was interested in the incident he 
related; but I want to repeat the snggestion I made a short 
time ago, and that is, that the farmers of the country are not 
only interested in the means of producing crops so as to get the 
largest return, but they are also interested in legislation that 
will provide for them a geod market for their surplus. While 
I think legislation of this character is good, I think without an 
effort on our part to open up markets fer our surplus products, 
instead of opening up markets for the surplus products of 
other countries, this educational feature will not bring the re- 
sults which it otherwise ought to bring. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Srwmons}. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, before a vote ts 
taken on the amendment I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the status in which this bill is in the House. It is on 
a special calendar, which, ag I understand, precludes action 
except upon the bill just as it stands. If we make so im- 
portant an amendment as that prop sed by the Senator from 
North Carolina, then, as I understand, the bill will have to be 
referred in the House to the committee, and the progress that 
has been made In the House on the measure will be largely 
lost. There are Senators who have served in the House who 
are familiar with the rules of the House—I am not—who tell 
me that is the case. 

I think it would be unfortunate to make that kind of an 
amendment at this stage, So far as I am concerned, I should 
be glad to see the amount $500,000 instead of $300,000, if the 
Senate were willing to pass it and the House to accept it; but 
omg it would be a mistake to make the amendment at this 
Stage, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Georgia admits the merit of the amendment; but he op- 
poses it because he anticipates the House may find itself in a 
Position, net with reference to the Senate bill, but with refer- 
- to the House bill, where it will mot be able to amend the 

Lil, 

It does not seem to me the Senate ought to act upon such 
considerations as that. We are supposed to perfect our legis- 
lation without any reference to the situation in the House. I 
think it would be a bad precedent to establish to say that we 
are hot te amend @ measure here in a particular in which we 
think it ought to be amended for the reason, net that the amend- 

melt May net meet with the approval of the House but that 
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there is a parliamentary situation in the House that will not 
permit it to eensider the bill as amended. 


I suggest to the Senator that if the House is in such a situa- 


tion as that, it can adopt its bill and send it over here, and we 
will amend it when it comes over here. We ought to adopt 
our bill, however, and send it over to the House, and let the 
House accept it or not, exactly as it sees fit. 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President——- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 


Carolina yield to the Senator from New York? 


Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 
Mr. ROOT. I think the question of amount may very well 


be a question of time. I am warmly in favor of this bill. [I 
should like to see it become a law as early as possible, in order 
that the work of creating an organization under it may begin. 
That is the great trouble. It is easy for us to vote money, but 
it is going to be a great and difficult work to build up the 
organizations that are to give effect to the bill. 


There is no use of picking up men in the street and sending 
them around when they do not know anything. Such a course 


would bring the whole system of education into disrepute. We 
have had some reference to-day, here in the Senate, to incidents 
which illustrate that. The sooner the work begins of getting 


together the personnel and making the organizations to do this 
work the better; and we can not make up by increased money 


for the injury which delay will do. 


Furthermore, I do not think the sum ought to be increased 
now. I do not believe the officers who are charged with the 
performance of the duties under the bill can usefully employ 
at first any greater sum than the bill now carries, because they 
will have to get their personnel; they will have to get their 
organizations. The appropriation of too much money at the 
beginning will merely tend toward useless extravagance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think it is going to take 
them nine years to get their organizations? 

Mr. ROOT. It will take them more than nine years to per- 
fect their organizations. I think the appropriation which is in 
the bill now goes as far as we can usefully go without having 
our allotment of money in advance of the personnel through 
which the money can be used. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have noticed that when it 
is proposed to appropriate money for the benefit of the farmers 
of this country the Senate becomes exceedingly economical 
and penurious. 

The Senator says, and he says correctly, that one of the 
ehief things is to secure competent men to do this work. I 
think that is one of the troubles with the demonstration work 
up to this time. The fund at the disposal of the Agricultural 
Department, part of which, I understand, has been made up of 
p.ivate donations, has been so very small, so utterly inade- 
quate, that they have not been able to pay the agents emplored 
to do this work sufficient money to secure the best talent. I 
know that has been the situation in my State, and I rather sus- 
pect that is at the bottom of the trouble in the State of the 
Senator from Kansas. 

What we want is to get the very best talent engaged in this 
work. Unless we can get that we are not going to get the 
best results. In order to get the best results we shall have to 
pay good salaries, much larger salaries than have been here- 
tofore paid, 

If the United States is going to help the farmer, if it is going 
to bring instruction to the door of every farmer in this country, 
and if one farmer is entitled to have the benefit of this instruc- 
tion at the expense of the United States Government, every 
farmer in the United States is equally entitled to have the 
benefit of it—if, therefore, we are going to give instruction in 
modern methods of soil cultivation to the millions of farmers 
seattered throughout the United States, it does seem to me 
that $310,000 a year is a pitiable sum for us to appropriate for 
that purpose. It is a trifling sum, Mr. President, and I can 
net see why if we are going te undertake this work we should 
not in the very beginning lay it out upon broad, comprehensive 
lines and appropriate a sum of money sufficient to meet the 
situation and to bring the benefit of this knowledge, admitted 
by all Senators to be of the greatest importance, to the indi- 
vidual farmer in every community in this country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Colerado? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to inguire if the bill does not 
provide that the State shall duplicate this amount by an appro- 
priation before it becomes effective? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 
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Mr. THOMAS. If so, then is not the amount appropriated, 
when the condition is complied with, $600,000 a year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is $600,000 a year, to be distributed 
among 48 States in the Union. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is to be distributed among 48 States; but 
they will have that amount to begin with. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And $600,000 to enlighten the millions of 
farmers in such work is, I say, a sum that is pitiable, and it is 
insufficient. 

Mr. THOMAS. It may be pitiful, but it seems to me to be 
sufficient to initiate the enterprise, and in view of the fact it 
means a considerable burden upon some of the States it is a 
large amount. For example, thé State which I represent in 
part here is one whose present burdens are such as to make the 
amount required by the Government to be appropriated quite 
a considerable item. Some other States, of course, are much 
more capable of carrying the burden. By some it will not be 
felt at all; but when we consider that of the 48 States there are 
a very large number whose finances are not in any satisfactory 
condition, it is a sufficient amount to begin this work with. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The State of the Senator frcm Colorado is 
not a distinctively agricultural State. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, Mr. President, the State which I in part 
represent, I will say to the Senator, is one of the great agri- 
cultural States of the Union. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know it is becoming one of the great agri- 
cultural States, but it will not become one until we get enough 
water on the ground in order to raise crops. 

Mr. THOMAS. The agricultural products of my State exceed 
its mineral products over five times, and in some lines of pro- 
duction we lead all the other States in the Union; for example, 
in the production of beet sugar ours is the first State in the 
Union. Colorado is one of the great agricultural States, and 
it is becoming more so all the time. 

I am heartily in sympathy with this bill and I want to see 
it enacted. I believe, as was stated here by some other Senator, 
perhaps it was stated more than once, that we ought to ap- 
propriate money for things of this sort rather than for battle- 
ships that become utterly useless before they are completed, 
and rather than make other appropriations for which there is 
really no positive need or justification. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. DU PONT. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina whether, if his amendment is carried, there will be a 
greater amount payable to each State each year than the 
$10,000 now provided in the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. My amendment only goes to the additional 
sum. This additional sum is to be distributed among the States 
according to the agricultural population. 

Mr. DU PONT. In section 3 of the bill, in the sixth line, the 
sum of $480,000 each year is appropriated, “$10,000 of which 
shall be paid annually in the manner hereinafter provided to 
each State.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the fixed appropriation. My amend- 
ment only goes to the additional appropriation, not to the fixed 
appropriation. 

Mr. DU PONT. That is what I wished to ascertain. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I recognize the fact that 
there are some States which are less agricultural than other 
States. I did not mean to say that Colorado is not a State in 
which agriculture had not reached a very high state of per- 
fection. They do some magnificent farming there. What I 
meant to say was that it is not to the same extent an agricul- 
tural State as some other States, that agriculture is not the 
dominant industry. I may be mistaken about that, but I do 
not think Iam. However, in that State, under this bill, if the 
number of its farms is limited the amount that it is to receive 
of this additional appropriation will be likewise limited: that is 
to say, a small agricultural State would have to pay, in order 
to get the benefit of this additional sum, the same proportion 
that a large agricultural State would have to pay. It would 
be no hardship upon the small agricultural State, because it 
would not be entitled to participate except in proportion to its 
agricultural population, while the larger agricultural State 
would participate in proportion to its population. In other 
words, it would only be a question whether the State was 
willing to put up the same amount that the. Government put 
up for every unit engaged in agriculture in its boundaries. 

I do not see the force of the argument that by reason of in- 
creasing the amount a small State would not be able to put 
up its pro rata part. I think the Senator will find that the farm- 
ers of this country are sufficiently interested, and I think he 


will find when this work is put in practical cperation and its 
benefit shown the farmers will promote it to such an extent 
that there will be no difficulty about their being heard whey 
their legislature meets and in foreing a contribution by the 
State equal to the contribution of the Government, even jf 
that contribution were much larger than my amendment jo. 
poses. 

Mr. President, I can not sympathize with the argument of 
the Senator from New York [-4r. Root] that this matter wil! pe 
jeopardized by a little delay. It seems to me that both Houses 
are in a parliamentary position for speedy action upon the pill. 
If the House does not accept our amendment, but, on the con- 
trary, passes its bill and sends it over here, then w:2 can amend 
that; if the House does accept our amendment, then it cap 
pass our bill; but whichever course may be pursued by the 
House when this bill goes to it, there will be no delay. I cay 
see no reason for the assertion or the argument that there wil) 
be any delay because the bill is amended. We are right at the 
beginning of a new session. We have months beyore us. I do 
not think that for the purpose of getting this Dill through next 
week we ought to forego such amendments as the Senate, in its 
judgment, thinks are recessary to make it a more just and a 
more equitable measure to the great interests involved. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to make a suggestion to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina in view of the objection to his amend- 
ment made by the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. I will 
say in the beginning that I am in favor of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from North Carolina. We have here 
$10,000 given to each State for the first year. That is all. 
That does not require, of course, a similar sum t> be expended 
by the State. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, suppose every penny of that were paid 
out to farm’ demonstrators, and they were paid a salary of 
$1,200 a year, that would give something like eight to a State. 

Mr. SIMMONS. About eight. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Would there be any difficulty in getting eight 
competent men in North Carolina within a year to do that 
work? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainiy not, if you paid them anything like 
a reasonable salary. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The next year, if we divided it numerically, 
according to the number of States, and that is good enough for 
an approximation, there would be added to each State about 
$6,000, and the State would add $6,000. Twelve and ten ake 
twenty-two. Twenty-two thousand dollars is all that would be 
expended during the second year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Can anybody think that there will be any 
difficulty in getting competent people to carry out the provisions 
of this act, at least enough competent people, so that a great deal 
more than $22,000 will be consumed? I see nothing in the sug- 
gestion that we can not get ready. ’ 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we have over 20 at work in my State 
now, but they are paid largely by the counties, and the salaries 
paid are wholly inadequate. 

Mr, CUMMINS. This contribution is given so gradually that 
there will be no trouble whatever in each State getting ready to 
get all the instructors who will more than consume the amount 
that will be at their disposal, as it seems to me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. To supplement the argument of the Senator 
I wish to state that I have been advised by the Agricultural 
Department that they get better results when they give each 
demonstrator a small territory. On one occasion, when I sus- 
gested three small counties for one demonstrator, they said that 
that territory was too large, that a good-sized county, thickly 
populated, would be about as much as one demonstrator could 
attend to, and that two small counties were about as much as 
one demonstrator could attend to. So to cover my State we 
would need not less than 50 demonstrators. 

Mr. President, I do not care to pursue the argument further. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I will detain the Senate just . 
moment. This bill, it seems to me, proposes to attempt to teach 
the farmer how to farm better than he does now, and also '! = 
designed, it seems, to give him practical iegermation on” . 
subject of agriculture and home economics; in other Se ae 
proposes to enable him to raise a larger amount from the — 
quantity of land and with the same amount of cultivation a 
is now the case. It seems to me that that is not exactly - 
the farmer needs at this time. I believe him to be fairly © - 
posted. I believe him to be fully as well posted on mattcrs 
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general interest and general information as the average citizen 
throughout the country, wnd ‘that perhaps the farming class are 
the best posted of any citizens in this country. 

The evil which now besets the farmers, it strikes me—and that 
is my opinion; I am giving it 'to you for what it is worth—is not 
his ignorance 2s to how to vaise sufficient crops from the soil. 
He seems to be, however, in a difficult pesition in respect to his 
ability to market his crops. If you teach him, in other words, to 
raise larger crops than he does now and to live at smaller 
expense, in doimg so I do not believe it will alleviate his 
condition so much as if you were to provide that he should 
be placed in a position wherein he could market his crops eco- 
nomically and receive ‘the value fer them or a greater portion 
of the cost than is now paid by the consumer of those crops. 

I sew an article the other day written by some one who stated 
the rate received by the farmer for what he raises. It was 


springtime will be even less than it is now. But what good are 
you deing the man who consumes the eges or, indeed, the farmer 
ta the enfl? The evil of agriculture is not th~ lack of intelli- 
gence on the part of the farmer in getting his land to yield the 
crop; it is in the handicap that he is under m marketing his 
‘crop or finding a market for it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Poes the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Toes the Senator think the farmer is 
now suffering from an overproduction ? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not stating that he is suffering from 
overproduction, but I am saying that what the farming inter- } 
est of the United States needs most is 2 market that is a live, 
active market. 
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stated that in many instances he receives only one-tenth of the| Mr. VARDAMAN. Why not help him in the bill? 
price which the consumer pays for the product, and in some Mr. BRISTOW. That is what the Senator from Oregon has 
cases the Consumer pays as much as one hundred times as great | Suggested. 


The difficulty is, if the Senator will permit me to refer to 
what in seme quarters is rather an uncomfort: yle subject, that 
during the last 9 or 10 months instead of undertaking to enlarge 
the markets ef the American farmer we have been enlarging 
the markets of the farmers of other countries by throwing our 
market places wide open to them. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 17 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? , 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator from Kansas will be so kind, I 
should like to have him dGetail to us a plan by which we can 
enlarge the markets of the American farmer, and if he has a 
feasible plan, I shall be very pleased, indeed, to cooperate with 
him in getting it adopted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator from New Hampshire has not 
risen to propose the old, obsolete fake of the home market. | 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Hampshire is not Psy 
responsible for words he has not spoken. I rose, Mr. President, 
to ask the Senator from Kansas whether he has observed the 
fact that either two or three great shiploads of corn have re- 
cently come into the United States from a foreign country? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am advised by the public press that not 
1, 2, or 3 shiploads, but 13 shiploads are on the way from Argen- 
tina to New York, and that 5,000,000 bushels have been con- 
tracted for by the Corn Syrup Co., which is said to be a subsidiary 
organization of the Standard Oil Co. This corn is to be used in 
the making of corn sirup. That is, this product is to be made 
from corn grown in Argentina instead of in the United States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Missouri will permit me 
to answer the question, I will say that first I would protect 
the American farmer in his home market, and then by a series 
of reciprocity treaties I would enlarge his market across the seas. 

Mr. REED. Now, will the Senator kindly allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. REED. I am interested in this question. There is, of 
course, the old home-market argument, but the people of the 
United States eat only a certain amount, and you can not make 
them eat any more by ‘statute, hence you can not materially in- 
crense the home consumption. You could prohibit them from eat- 
ing corn raised elsewhere, which might be all right for the gen- 
tlemen who raise the corn, but it might be a little hard on the 
man who has to buy it te eat it. If there are 13 shiploads of 
corn coming here, in one form or another, it will finally find 
its way to the stomachs of the American people. The man who 
will stand up and protest against the opportunity for people to 
buy their foodstuffs wherever they can buy them, when food is 


an amount as the price the farmer receives for the produce. At 
any rate, there is a great difference. I do not remember who 
wrote the article. 

I will say that the trouble in the part of the country in which 
I live is not in the fact that the farmer is not intefligent. He 
is the most intelligent member of our community, and the people 
who would be sent out te teach him, I think, perhaps might not 
be as well fitted to give htm information as he would be to 
impart it to them. But his crying need now is that the rep- 
resentatives of the Government shall assist him in reaching a 
market fer his preduce at the least cost possible in fairness to 
the carrier and in fairness to the men who handle the crops 
after they are produced. 

Right here I wish to suggest a provision. It is that a por- 
tion of this money, in addition to being expended in giving use- 
ful and practical information on subjects relating to agriculture 
and Lome economics, in line 5, on page 1, shall be expended in 
poiniing out to the farmer the proper method of marketing his 
crops, according to the best judgment and in the best manner. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. ‘Will the Senator from Oregon allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. LANE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We have already passed a bill mak- 
ing an appropriation, through which we have organized a 
market division in the Agricultural Department which is en- 
gaged in the work of studying the problems of marketing the 
crops. We started it last July. Our next estimate of the Agri- 
pag eh increases the appropriation from $50,000 

0 S195, ‘ 

The theory of this bill is that it goes hand in hand with the 
appropriations to the Agricultural Department creating and 
maintaining a market division. The Department of Agriculture 
is to continue the study and prepare fhe facts, as far as possi- 
bie, on the subject of marketing. It is expected that the farm 
demonstrators from the colleges will familiarize themselves 
With all the facts gathered by the Department of Agriculture 
and that they will be instrumental in helping stimulate co- 
operation among the farmers themselves and helping them pre- 
pare and utilize the services rendered them by the department 
through the market division. 

Mr. LANE. Do you thimk that would be helping them? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. I will state to the Senator 
that { presented to the Senate two years ago two measures— 
one for the market division and one for extension work. I 
agree fully with the Senator that the market problem is just as 
sd rtant as the productive problem. I think they go hand in 

and. 

Mr. LANE. T will say, in conclusion, it strikes me that that 
is the more important subject. My attention was also attracted 
by the fact that, while I live in a State which is largely devoted 





































= criculture and farming of all kinds and fruit raising, I do | aimost at a prohibitive price, thinks more of the votes of a i 
not remember to have recefyed one letter from the farming com- | few farmers of his district than he thinks of the welfare of 
= y i my support of this pill or in any way comment- | the American people as a whole. 

£ upon Tf. 


Mr. BRISTOW. T desire to say, if the Senator will permit 
me, I supposed he rose to ask another question. 

Mr. REED. I was coming to the point. The Senator says 
that we could, by a plan for reciprocity treaties, enlarge the 
markets for American grain. Does the Senator know of any 
country the government of which is so benighted, so lost to the 
welfare of its own people, that it is willing to prohibit them from 
buying their corn and wheat from other countries and force 
them to buy our corn at a higher price than they can get corn 
elsewhere? If he does, I should like to have the names of the 
countries. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The Senator refers to the suggestion I made 
that we should give our own farmers the advantage of their 


: Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I want to supplement what 
he Senator from Oregon (Mr. LAwe] has said. I think by far 
the most important legislation that we could enact in regard to 
the ‘irming interest would be to provide markets and in some 
Way correct the methods of toll taking that are indulged in by 
mid'emen on products after they leave’the farm until they are 
finally consumed. 
° We had the spectacle last fall of eggs that were bought from 
hen irmers along in April, May, and June for from 15 cents 
hed ne cents & dozen being sold in November and December for 
thse a dozen; and still we would pass legislation to ‘help 
® farmer produce more eggs so that the price along in the 
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own market, and offers a covert criticism to the remark by say- 
ing that anyone who objects to the importation of farm products 
into the United States to compete with the farm products that 
we grow here is showing a lack of interest in the general Ameri- 
can-consuming public. 

sut, if the Senator will study the question from a practical 
point of view, he will learn that while the meat that is imported 
from Argentina costs the packers who import it less than the 
meat that is produced in Kansas City or in Chicago from the 
American-grown cattle, it does not sell for any less when it 
reaches the New York market. It sells for the same. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, of course it is true that if 2 
pounds of meat are offered of the same quality from the same 
block at the same time they will sell for the same price, but 
the fact that both pounds of meat are there to supply the 
market reduces the price of both. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘That theoretically is true, but, as a matter 
of fact, it does not do it. 

Mr. REED. If it has not done it up to this hour, it is bound 
to do it in the course of time when the competition is fully 
established. If competition does not exist, if there is an in- 
ternational trust on beef, that question of course must be met, 
but I should like to have something beside bald assertions to 
demonstrate that the importation of 13 shiploads of corn into 
this country has no effect upon the supply and demand. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that if the shipment 
of meat from abroad has not lowered the price one penny, then 
it has not injured the American farmer one penny. If it has 
not lowered the price of corn a penny to the consumer, it has 
not lowered the price of corn to the American preducer. You 
can not allege in one breath that the price remains steadfastly 
the same to the consumer and in the next breath say that the 
producer has been injured. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator’s logic, of course, is very con- 
clusive, but it does not harmonize with facts. The truth is that 
the price of American cattle has gone down, while the price of 
meat on the block that the consumer buys has not. Now, thatis 
a fact which argument can not destroy. 

Mr. REED. What about the price—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield further to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr, REED. What about the price that is paid by the re- 
tailer? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I suppose the retailer is paying the packers 
just the same that he has always paid. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator know or does the Senator sup- 
pose——— 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not know whether the retailer is mak- 
ing more profit or not, or whether all the profit is confined to 





the packers. What I know is that the consuming public is pay- 
ing the same price for its steaks, while the packers are paying 


less for the cattle from which they make the steaks. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield further to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. REED. When we come to deal with facts and put facts 
before the country, we ought to do so with some degree of 
accuracy. The Senator makes the assertion that the price of 
meat has gone down to the farmer and has not gone down to 
the consumer a particle, and he does not know what the price 
is to the retailer. If the price has gone down to the retailer, 
then, certainly, if the retailer is getting the same price from 
the consumer, he is making more profit, and it certainly is 
benefiting somebody. 

If, on the other hand, the prices are absolutely the same to the 
consumer, with no increased profit to the retailer, then we have 
an interesting proposition, for that means that we have a Meat 
Trust in this country; and I undertake to say that if we have 
that we ought to direct our attention to it, instead of flounder- 
ing «round here and protesting against the people ever having 
any chance at a reduction by buying something from abroad. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will say to the Senator that I have a bill 
before the Committee on Interstate Commerce 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senatc: from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRISTOW. In just one moment. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri that I have a bill before the Interstate 








Commerce Committee now pending which I think would have a 
curative effect—at any rate, that is my opinion—in regard to the 
Meat Trust, and I hope the committee will deal with it at this 
session of Congress. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, \{y. 
President. What is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The consideration of Senate 
bill 3091. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I thought it was ancient history. 

Mr. BRISTOW. This is not ancient history; it is modern 
history, as the Sena.or from Mississippi will find out if he wi)! 
examine the curren: news of the day. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator from Missouri a question. 
Does he think that the Corn Syrup Co., which the papers {el| 
us h. . contracted for 5,000,000 bushels of corn from Argentina. 
will sell its sirup to the American people any cheaper thay 
it would if it had bought that corn from the farmers of Illinois 
or Ohio or Maryland? 

Mr. REED. I think, Mr. President, that it is indubitap|y 
true, barring combinations and monopolies—— : 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, well 

Mr. REED. Just let me conclude—that a greater suppiy 
has a constant tendency to reduce prices if there has not bee) 
a corresponding increase in demand; that the man who has two 
or three places from which he can supply his demand will get 
better prices than if he has but one; that a country that has 
t-ro or three source: of supply will get better prices than if it 
has but one. 

Now, I can not answer as to what this particular sirup mi)! 
will do, but if that mill is going to consume a given quantity of 
corn « year and other mills are going to consume quantities of 
corn, if a part of that corn is obtained from outside of the 
United States at a lower price, the result in the end will be a 
reduction of the price of their product to the American people, 
always providing that there is not a monopoly; and the way 
to stop a monopoly is not by stopping the source of supply, put 
by destroying the monopoly by direct action. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I, of course, can not take issue with the 
Senator when he says that barring combinations and monopolies 
the price depends largely upon the supply and demand, but my 
complaint has been that because of combinations and monopolies 
the placing of the farmer’s products upon the free list has re- 
sulted in advantage to the monopoly, disadvantage to the 
farmer, and no advantage whatever to the consuming public. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simons). 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I merely want to make this ob- 
servation: I have been sitting in the Senate here now for a num- 
ber of months seeking to avoid being drowned in the river of 
tears which is pouring from the eyes of my friends on the other 
side over the wrongs and injuries of the poor American farmer. | 
am going to take a few minutes now to swim out of that stream 
of sorrow. One of two propositions is true: Either competition of 
American grains with the grains of South America in the mar- 
kets of the United States will reduce the price of those graius 
or it will not. If it does reduce the price of those grains, then 
the 100,000,000 American citizens who consume grails are 
bound to receive the benefit first or last. Monopoly or no 
monopoly, combination or no combination, the people will! get the 
benefit, because it is impossible that all forms of foodstuffs that 
are manufactured from grain shall come within the control of 
any one or any dozen combinations. If the sirup company— 
which appears to not be a sweet morsel to the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow]—should buy a million or ten million 
bushels of corn abroad, and thus lessen its consumption of cori 
grown here at home, the 10,000,000 bushels it would have con- 
sumed of American corn will be left upon the market. Being left 
upon the market, it will increase the supply, and having increases 
the supply, there will be a reduction of price to the manufacture: 
or user of corn, and inevitably a reduction to the ultimate col- 
sumer. If, on the other hand, the price in this country is not 
affected, it must be because of this: While that 10,000, 
bushels of corn is flowing in from Argentina or from some other 
South American countries to our Atlantic ports we are shipping 
great quantities of corn abroad; instead of the South Americas 
corn going to tuiverpool and meeting us in competition there, t : 
lines of trade have been merely shifted, and our corn, whic 
can more advantageously or easily reach Liverpool, has gone 
there direct, and the Argentine corn has come to take its 1 
with some saving in freight rates, If, on the other hon = 
the Senator c-ntends, there is no reduction in the price of 0M 
to the ultimate consumer, there can be no reduction in tee hye 
of corn to the producer, for the very reason that I offered a 
moments 60. American farmer, 

Mr. President, upon the question of the poor / pas - eros 
I wish to say that I come from an agricultural Sta Ne aan 
agricultural State there is in the Union; a pate, we 
diversity in its products than any other State is blessec 
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| know that the State pride of other Senators will lead them to 
challenge that statement, but if it were a matter of discussion 
| would undertake to make it good. The farmers of Missouri 
are more prosperous to-day than they have ever been in the 
history of the State. There is no clamor among them for pro- 
tection. They have the best soil or as good soil as there is 
in the world; they have splendid railway facilities. They meet 
the competition in this country to-day, which is the only com- 
petition any American farmer need fear—the competition of the 
American farmer who ] ves in the same county and the com- 
petition of the American farmer who lives in other Ameri- 
ean States. There they must meet men of the highest intelli- 
cence; they must compete with men who possess. modern ma- 
chinery and ample capital; they must compete with men who 
have every advantage which they possess. That is the compe- 
tition that they have always had to meet. Any American farmer 
who can meet the competition of the great army of other Ameri- 
evn farmers can meet the competition of any man beneath God's 
pending sky. He has always done it in the past; he will always 
do it in the future. He is compelled to do it whether he wills it 
or not. He must meet competition not only at home but abroad. 
He has always met the competition at home and abroad. 

The attempt to say that there has been discrimination against 
the American farmer does not commend itself to the judgment 
of men who know the facts. The claim so often made that there 
has been discrimination in the tariff law against the American 
farmer falls flat when it is laid down alongside the facts in the 
There is not an article in the entire tariff law, from first 
to last, upon which a reduction of the tariff was made that 
does not benefit the American farmer in common with every 
other American citizen. Even though the reduction was on an 
article used exclusively by manufacturing plants, yet that bene- 
fit flows back to the American farmer the same as it corr 
the American mechanic, the preacher, or thedoctor,ortheb: «er. 
In the long list every reduction goes for the benefit of all 
American consumers, 

The repeated statement coming from the other side of the 
‘hamber that we took the tariff off the farmers’ goods and 
that we took nothing off that which the farmer consumes is 
a statement which is not only false, but is known to be false 
by the men who continue repeating it. 

Mr. GALLINGDR. Mr, President—— 

Mr. REED. It is not a question of difference of opinion, but 
it is a question of fact; and yet we have heard it here upon the 
floor of this Chamber for months and months at a time—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I rise to say that that is a pretty serious 
accusation the Senator is making against Members on this side 
of the Chamber, that they are stating falsehoods, and that they 
know them to be false. For my part I repudiate it, and I call 
the attention of the Senator to a rule of the Senate that I 
think will forbid such a statement. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from New Hampshire is oversen- 
sitive to-day—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all; but the Senator from New 
Hampshire regrets that the Senator from Missouri is so im- 
prudent as to make that statement. 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr, President, I have often had occasion to 
think, as I pass along the weary trail of this life, that if I 
could just lift my eyes to that high plane which is occupied by 
the Senator from New Hampshire and occasionally bathe my- 
self in the sweet light that is shed from his soul, I, of course, 
would be ready to walk with the archangels. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that is an unnecessary 
allusion. It was interesting the first time the Senator made it 
in this Chamber, and perhaps it is interesting to some now, 
but the Senator from New Hampshire claims no such beatific 
Virtue as the Senator from Missouri grants him. I think that 
a exigencies of this debate do not really require an attack of 

lt kind, 

Mr, REED. I thought the remarks of the Senator from New 
Hampshire injected into mine, in which he accused me of im- 
Proper conduct, were as far from having any basis as anything 
could be. I repeat that any man of intelligence who says that 
the redustions made in the tariff do not inure to the benefit 
f the farmer makes a statement which, if he makes it as a 
‘tatement of faet, is untrue, and as an intelligent man he must 
know it is untrue, 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘The Senator from Missouri has modified 
lis stitement now, but even with that modification he comes 
very hear transgressing the yule of the Senate. 


case. 
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Mr. President, while I am on my feet, if- the Senator will 
permit me, I wish to say that the Senator is making an appeal 
that the consumers of the country have benefited by tariff legis- 
lation, Will the Senator inform us of any article that has been 
reduced in price to the consumers of the country since the tariff 
was revised? 

Mr. REED. Yes; men’s clothing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We all know that is not true. 

Mr. REED. Weil, if the Senator talks about parliamentary 
retorts and parliamentary conduct, that is a direct challenge of 
the truthfulness of my statement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all. The Senator may believe 
that, but the rest of us do not; at least, those of us who are 
on this side of the Chamber do not. 

Mr. REED. I take it, Mr. President, the Senator has not 
bought a suit of clothes recently. [Laughter.] I know that I 
got one from my tailor and I got it for $5 less than the usual 
price, and he told me it was the difference in the cost of the 
cloth. That is all I know. I have only bought one suit. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, does not the Senator 
know that there is not a difference of $5 in the price of cloth 
in a suit of clothes? 

Mr. REED. I think there certainly is in the kind of clothes 
I buy. There may not be in the kind the Senator buys. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That may be 

Mr. REED. The Senator asked me to name some articles 
which are cheaper. I will mention ladies’ gloves. There has 
been a marked reduction in ladies’ gloves. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been told to the contrary by those 
who buy them. 
Mr. REED. 

shop. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Well, they did not go to the Senator’s 
expensive shops evidently, if the Senator wears clothing so 
superior to that of the rest of us. 

Mr. REED. Oh, I do not know. Not being possessed of that 
character of shrewdness which has made the Senator’s State 
one of the wealthiest in the Union, I possibly have been paying 
a higher price, but I am sure I never obtained better values. 

Mr. President, the interruption of the Senator led me away 
from the theme I was discussing. I affirmed that the reduction 
generally of the articles upon the tariff list did inure to the 
benefit of the farmer. I want to discuss that for a moment; 
but before I do so I wish to go back again to the proposition I 
have repeatedly made, that if there has been no reduction in 
the price of the articles upon which the tariff was reduced, then 
the American manufacturer has suffered nothing. If prices 
have remained the same under the low tariff as under the high 
tariff, if they have remained the same under the Underwood bill 
as they were under the Aldrich bill, then let us have done with 
this weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth over the wrongs 
and injuries which have been perpetrated against the American 
manufacturer, for, if prices have remained just as they were 
before we changed the tariff rate, then the manufacturer is able 
to sell his goods at exactly the same price as formerly. So that, 
if the Senator from New Hampshire is correct in his statement 
that there has been no reduction in prices to the American 
people, there can have been no reduction in prices to the Ameri- 
ean manufacturer; and if there has been no reduction in prices 
to the American manufacturer, then let us have done with the 
cry that the new tariff law has injured and ruined and de- 
stroyed the American manufacturer, because he stands just 
where he stood before and is extorting the same prices and 
receiving the same profits. If, on the other hand, there has been 
a reduction or is to be a reduction, let us see whether the 
American farmer can get any benefit. 

We reduced the tariff upon woolen goods, including clothing. 
The American farmer uses woolen goods the same as any other 
citizen. We reduced the tariff upon blankets. The American 
farmer uses blankets the same as all other classes of citizens. 
We reduced the tariff upon steel and iron in its various forms, 
The American farmer uses those products in common with 
every other citizen of the Republic. We reduced the tariff 
upon bagging. The American farmer uses bags in common with 
every other citizen and much more than the average citizen, 
We reduced the tariff upon cotton goods, and the American 
farmer uses cotton goods just as extensively us any other class 
of people in this Republic. We reduced the tariff upon leather 
and upon the various products of leather. The American 
farmer uses them the same as other citizens of the Republic use 
the products of leather. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 





The Senator’s informants did not know where to 
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Mr. REED. I wil! yield when I have concluded this sentence. 
So I might go down the entire list, including every schedule in 
the tariff bill, and show that the American farmer is a direct 
consumer as often as is any other class of our people, except 
as to those particular commodities which are used in the 
processes of manufacture, and then he is a consumer of the 
manufactured article. Hence, if there is any reduction, he re- 
ceives the benefit of that reduction. An attempt, therefore, to 
say that the American farmer does not receive the benefit of 
tariff reduction upon all the articles in the entire schedule the 
same as any other citizen is a false claim, and is known to be 
false by those who make it. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me 
I should like—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like to ask the Senator whether the 
American farmer to-day is purchasing any or all of these 
articles, such as cotton goods, woolen goods, blankets, leather, 
and so forth, at any lower price than that for which he was 
purchasing them a year ago when the exorbitant Payne tariff 
law was in force? 

Mr. REED. Then, 
question. 

Mr. OLIVER. 
question first. 

Mr. REED. I will answer; but will the Senator tell me 
whether the manufacturers are selling these articles any 
cheaper, and, if they ure not, then how have they been in- 
jured, and what becomes of your cry that the smoke will die 
out of the chimneys; that the fires will become black in the 
furnaces, and desolation and woe will sweep over that part of 
country where there are manufactories? 

Mr. OLIVER. If the Senator will yield, I should like to call 
his attention to the fact that he has not answered my question. 

Mr. REED. Very well; I will answer it. I have not under- 
taken to go through the lists of the retail and wholesale prices 
of goods; but, standing upon the floor and speaking from my 
own experience and knowledge, I have called attention to two 
articles which have been reduced in price. I will say, however, 
that the question is utterly immaterial, for if the prices have 
not been reduced then the manufacturer has not suffered. I 
believe they have been reduced, and I believe that further re 
ductions are bound to come. They can not be brought about in 
a minute; but inevitably they will result, or else the tariff is 
still so high as to be: prohibitive, and if ic is so high as to be 
prohibitive, surely the manufacturer ought to quit complaining 
and go to work. 

Mr. OLIVER. I presume, Mr. President, the Senator will 
not contend that the tariff is prohibitive upon the numerous 
articles which he and his party have placed upon the free list? 

Mr. REED. I hope the tariff is nowhere prohibitive; [I hope 
it is competitive; but if it is competitive a reduction in the 
price is inevitable to some extent. If there has been no re 
duction, it is some evidence that it is prohibitive: but if it is 
prohibitive, or if there has been no reduction, then certainly 
the manufacturers of this country can not be heard to complain, 
for they have not been hurt. 

Mr. President, I repeat what I said a moment ago, that it 
seems to me that there are two classes of people to consider in 
this country. The two classes are the producers and the con- 
sumers. This cry about the farmer sounds a good deal to me 
like the Macedonian cry which so many candidates utter just 
before an election. They are wanting the farmers to come over 
and help them a good deal more than they are desirous of help- 
ing the farmers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I assume that an American 
consumer who eats a loaf of bread and only needs one loaf can 
not well eat an American loaf and a foreign loaf at the same 
time. He would get into trouble if he tried to do so. The fact 
is that if we open our markets to foreign countries and they 
are enabled to send their goods in here at a lower rate of duty, 
we will have a surplus in this country. The Senator from Mis- 
souri admits that, and then, says that the farmers will have to 
sell their surplus at a lower cost, so that, according to his view, 
it does not make much difference what becomes of the American 
farmer. 

Mr. President, we have had a profitable trade with. Canada 
heretofore, Canada purchasing much more from us than we did 


I want to ask the Senator a counter 


I should rather have the Senator answer my 


from her, a condition which greatly troubled some of our tariff 
reformers in past years. I find now that the Underwood tariff 
law has been a life-saver for Canada. Up to October the bal- 


ance of trade was running steadily against her, and most sert- 


ous consequences were feared; but the moment the wall along 
the border went down Canadian goods rushed into this country, 
with the result that in a single month exports trebled, all of t)\. 
increase coming to this country save for a small amount of 
wheat, which went to England. 

Mr. REED. Exports of what? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of Canadian products. 

Mr. REED. That is very vague, indefinite, and uncertain. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. REED. If they sent to us a few million bushels of 
wheat and our mills ground that wheat and American labor 
got the benefit of it, and possibly the American consumer some 
of it, and the greater part of it was sent abroad, it certainjy 
would not have any effect, except to furnish employment fo): 
American labor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The imports included not only Canadian 
wheat but all the products of Canadian farms, and to some ex. 
tent of Canadian factories. Of course, a very large amount js 
made up of beef which came into this country, which may have 
reduced, and I understand did reduce, the value of cattle on 
the American farms, but the American consumer did not get 
any benefit from that. The Senator throws up his hands, and 
well he may, because the truth is that beef has been increasing 
in price rather than decreasing in price since the passage of 
the wonderful Democratic tariff bill, which was going to re. 
duce the high cost of living. 

Mr. REED. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that beef had been increasing in price for some years before the 
enactment of the tariff law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; it had; but the Senator and his 
party were going to stop that increase and give usa decrease. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr, GALLINGER. That was the promise of the Baltimore 
platform. 

Mr. REED. We promised not to reduce prices—no political 
party ever promised to reduce prices. We did promise to give 
the American citizen a chance to buy in a reasonably free 
market. We did denounce the high cost of living. 

Mr. GALLINGHR. Yes. 

Mr. REED. We did say we would do what we could to 
remedy it. We have taken the first step in pulling down that 
wall behind which the American manufacturer was able to 
plunder the American people, and beyond which the American 
people could not go for relief from the exactions of monopoly. 

We are about to enter upon some legislation that will produce 
a still greater calamity howl. We are about to strengthen 
the trust laws in this country, so that combinations in restraint 
of trade will be brought to book and properly punished. When 
we have done so against the protest of our friends upon the 
other side, when we have pulled the wagon through to the 
end with every one of these balking horses sitting back on 
bis haunches and digging his heofs into the ground and try- 
ing to stop progress, if any good has resulted they wil! deny 
us’ the credit. If we have not produced an absolute industrial 
revolution and brought prices down, they will denounce us; 
and if prices have gone down, they will then rise in the name 
of the American manufacturer and American farmer and pro- 
test to all the gods at once that we have brought calamity upou 
the country by reducing prices. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator’s delicate reference to the 
Republican Party, made in my time, is appreciated, and now | 
will resume. 

If the Democratic Party did not, in its Baltimore platform. 
say that the reduction of the tariff would reduce the high cost 
of living, I am unable to read the English language correctly. 
That was the promise. It was repeated and reiterated on every 
stump from Maine to California, and the American people were 
led to believe that the Democratic Party could accomplish that 
result. ‘The Democratic Party has failed to do it, and 1! 's 
idle for the Senator from Missouri to contend to the contrary. 

Mr, President, I do not know exactly what brand of clothing 
the Senator from Missouri wears. Evidently it is better = 
that which I wear, because the Senator intimated that. 5 
the Senator has a tailor, however, who says that he now fur 
nishes a suit $5 cheaper, because of the difference in the price 
of cloth, the Senator had better investigate the facts and eor- 
rect his tailor in his mathematics. 3 - 

Mr. REED. That would be the last thing I would do, % 
long as the price was coming down. [Laughter-] i 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, some of the rest © ae 
have bought clothing, probably not of so fine a quality as ; 
worn by the Senator from Missouri, but some of us have oe - 
who are inclined to tell the truth about their business. : noi 
pen to have one I have employed for over 40 years, ana © 
a most excellent man. He tells me he is not going to ™ 











_ 


clothing any cheaper because of the tariff, because he can not 
afford to do it, and that the difference in the price of cloth 
is negligible, and that if he should undertake to make clothing 
cheaper because of the difference in the price of cloth, it would 
be 2 mere trifle at best, which I understand to be the fact. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator pardon a further interruption? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. If the reduction to the tailor is a mere trifle, so 
inconsequential that he can not carry it on to his customer, then 
is it not also a trifle to the man from whom the tailor bought 
the goods? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Five cents a yard is a pretty good profit 
on cloth. If we open our markets to English cloth and German 
cloth and French cloth and Canadian cloth, of course, when 
men buy expensive clothing, which is usually of English or 
German manufacture, they are going to leave the American 
cloth on the American market, and the American woolen mills 
will suffer the consequence, as they are suffering it to-day. 
Twenty-five per cent of the looms of the woolen mills of the 
United States are idle at this moment. I do not know how 
many more will be idle six months from the present time. 

Mr. REED. May I ask the Senator if 25 per cent of the 
looms are not always idle, or nearly always idle? Do they not 
carry a surplus in every mill in this country? 

Mr. GALLINGER. There are some looms that are idle all 
the time. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But this is a much larger proportion 
than is usually idle at this season of the year. 

I do not know that anything is to be gained by continuing 
this discussion. The Senator from Missouri believes that the 
Democratic Party has conferred a great boon upon the American 
people in this legislation that the Democratic Party gave the 
country. I have believed to the contrary, and I believe to the 
contrary now. I do not think my sincerity or my honesty of 
purpose or of belief should be called in question because I hold 
that view. 

The Senator says we are flooding the Senate Chamber and 
the country with crocodile tears over what the Democratic 
Party has done for the country. I have not seen any tears. 
There has been more pathos in the voice of the Senator from 
Missouri, which always borders on tears, than I have heard on 
this side of the Chamber at any time during the discussion of 
this question. 

Time will tell whether or not the Democratic Party has con- 
ferred a boon on the country. For my part, I am quite willing 
to wait and see the result of this legislation. I believe it will 
prove disastrous; I believe it is to-day proving disastrous; but 
if what I fear does not come to pass, if the country prospers 
under this legislation, no one will rejoice more than Republi- 
cans will rejoice. 

I do not believe there is a Republican in this land who wants 
to see hard times or a panic; but, notwithstanding that fact, 
there is no reason why Republicans should not contend for the 
principles in which they believe and the doctrines of the party 
to which they belong without being accused of ulterior motives 
or of bringing disaster to the industries or the happiness of 
the American people, 

I am quite willing to let the matter rest there. I had no 
purpose of saying anything that would excite the unkind feel- 
ings of the Senator from Missouri. The Senator from Missouri 
started out by saying that I rose to talk about “ that moss-grown 
idea of the home market.” I did not intend to do that; but I 
will siy now that a market in which 92 or 93 per cent of the 
products of the American mills and the American farms is con- 
sumed by their own people is a market that we ought to protect 
under all cireumstances, We ought not to open it to the prod- 
ucts of the underpaid labor of Europe or of Asia to the detri- 
bent of the people we try to represent. 

Mr. REED. Hag the Senator concluded? 


Mr. GALLINGER, I have concluded for the present; yes. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has gone back once more to the old, 
musty ghost—if I may apply the adjective musty to a ghost— 
of the underpaid labor of Asia. The complaint he has been 
liaiking, however, is of the shipment into this country of goods 
of some kind, which he does not name, from Canada—a coun- 
"ty 90 per cent of whose citizens speak our language, a large 
/ropertion of them being emigrants from the United States; 
« country like ours in every respect; a country where farm 
Wages are higher than they are in the United States; and 
Where horses and eattle, as has been demonstrated on this 
“oor, are for the most part higher than they are in the United 
States, ‘That is the competition that he says has come to us, 
did not competition from the pauper hordes of Asia. If any 
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competition from the pauper hordes of Asia has come to us 
since the enactment of the tariff bill, will the Senator please 
tell us what it is? 
Mr. GALLINGER. 
or of Europe; I said “the underpaid labor.” 
Mr. REED. Very well; I will accept the amendment. 


I did not say “‘ the pauper hordes of Asia ” 


Mr. GALLINGER. If the beautiful suit which the Senator is 
wearing, which he says is superior to that which I wear, is of 
English or German cloth, as I apprehend it may be, that is one 
article that has come in under the tariff law. I do not agree 
with the Senator, however, as to Canadian wages. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I relieve the Senator’s mind? 
The suit I am wearing, which I bought from a cheap tailor in 
my own town, I bought two years ago. I do not know where it 
was made. I never inquire whether his goods happen to be 
made in Germany or France or where; but I assume the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire always does inquire with care, for I 
am sure he could not be induced to patronize anything but 
home industries. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The reason I alluded to the Senator's 
suit is that he observed to me that I probably had not pur- 
chased a suit recently, and I inferred that be had, because he 
told us he got it $5 cheaper than he used to get it. 

Mr. REED. It may astonish the Senator to know that I 
have another suit. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The galleries will please observe 
order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Concerning the importations from Can- 
ada, of course they are largely of cattle, horses, and so forth. 
It may interest the Senator from Missouri to know that under 
the tariff law which the Democratic Party has given us, if a 
citizen of the United States drives a steer to the international 
boundary to get it into Canada he has to pay $10 for the privi- 
lege, while if a Canadian drives a steer to the international 
boundary we fling the gate wide open and he comes in without 
paying any duty at all. That is one of the beauties of this 
tariff law, as far as our relations with Canada are concerned. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator pardon me further? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. REED. It would look as though the American con- 
sumers were being benefited both ways. Our cattle can not be 
taken away; they must be kept at home and be consumed; and 
the Canadian cattle can come in for our people to use. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; to make our cattle of less value to 
the American farmer, but the beef no lower in price to the 
American consumer. 

Mr. REED. The Senator overlooks the very practical fact 
that most of the cattle that are imported into this country from 
Canada are young cattle that have been grassed up there upon 
the almost illimitable prairies and then brought down here to 
be fed United States corn, and that the farmer, by being 
allowed to get his calves in that way and turn them into money, 
has been very greatly benefited. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Senators representing western districts 
tell me that the Senator from Missouri has made a remarkable 
discovery in this matter. I am not informed as to it, and I do 
not care to discuss it. I simply call attention to the discrim- 
ination that the existing tariff law makes in behalf of Canada 
and against the United States. 

I shall conclude what I have to say on this subject by saying 
that the Senator and I will both wait, I have no doubt with 
some patience, and perhaps with hope, that the tariff law which 
the Senator so eloquently and somewhat violently defends will 
work out to the welfare of the American people. Let us hope so. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I do not desire to indulge 
in any further tariff debate; but the Senator from Missouri 
stated that any man who said that the tariff had not benefited 
the farmer, and that he had suffered loss from it, stated what 
he knew to be false. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me just 
one interruption? The Senator is not quoting me accurately. 
I did not make that statement. I made the statement that those 
people who said that the benefits of the reductions brought 
about by the tariff did not flow to the farmer as they did to 
other individuals were making a statement which was not true 
and which they knew was not true. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I had just made the statement that the 
reduction in the duty on cattle had resulted in a reduction of 
the price of cattle to the farmer, but that it had not resulted 
in a reduction of the price of meat to the consumer. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me a further interrup- 
tion? My remark had no relation whatever to the Senator's 
observation which he has just repeated. I-was dealing with the 
general question. I would not have the Senator from Kansas 
understand that I for a moment meant to apply that remark 
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to him individually or to anything he had said: There was 
nothing personal in my remark, 

Mr. BRISTOW. With. that statement from the Senator, I 
have nothing further to say, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sr mens]. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of exeeutive business. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgian. Before that motion is made, Mr. 
President, if the Senator will withhold it for a mement-—— 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that this bill be’ made the 


special order immediately following the disposition of the 
Alaska railroad bill. 
Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, some time ago I asked 


unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the woman-suffrage amendment, and the Senator from 
Georgia assured me that when the currency bill and the Alaska 
railroad bill were disposed of—he did not say he would con- 
sent, but he assured me that there would be no further objec- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH ef Georgia. 
time. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, with that understanding 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not expect, personally, to imter- 
pose an objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. 
stand what the request was. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My motion was that this bill be 
made the special order immediately after the Alaska railroad 
bill. Ordinarily, I would seek to get it up Monday, but TI shall 
be out of the city Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday: 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Does the Senator make that as a 
motion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of course if it is made as a 
motion, I suppose there is nothing to do except to take a vote 
upon it. If it is made as a request for unanimous consent, I 
shall object to the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was under the impression that 
that time probably would be agreeable to all of us. It will give 
us until about next Saturday. . 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: It is not a question of time; it is 
a question of indulging in the practice of piling up orders, ene 
behind the other. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This bill having beem so nearly com- 
pleted to-day, it seemed to me that if we could fix a time to 
dispose of it now it would be in the economy of time. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have not any question but that 
the Senator can easily take it up at the time he suggests, but 
I do not like to see a formal order entered when there is a 
special order already before the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have agreed with several of my 
friends that I would make the motion, and net try to press 
the bill this-evening; so I think I ought te make the motion 
still, and I hope it will be carried, to make this bill the special 
erder at the conclusion of the Alaska railroad bill 

Mr. CUMMINS. Myr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Has an order been entered, or a unanimous-consent agreement 
made, with regard to the time of voting upon the Alaska rail- 
road bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; the legislative day of next 
Thursday. 

The motion of the Senater from Georgia [Mr. Smrrm} is that 
the pending bill be made the special order immediately follow- 
ing the disposition of the unfinished business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Another parliamentary inquiry: Does that 
mean, may L ask the Senator from Georgia, that at that time 
the bill will be again taken up for consideration? I suppose 
that is what it means. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is all a special order means 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It will require a two-thirds vote to 
make this bill the special order. That will require a call of 
the yeas and nays, and I shall not insist upen it. Instead, I 
wish to give notice that immediately upon the conclusion of the 
consideration of the Alaska railroad bill I shall move to take up 
this bill, and endeaver to keep it before the Senate until we 
reach a final vote upon. it, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is better. I do not think 
the Senator will find any difficulty in that course. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 


This bill will take only a very short 





President, I did not under 


Mr. BACON. 


to the consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
After 10 minutes spent in 


consideration of executive business 


executive session the doors were reopened. and (at 5 O'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, January 19, 1914. at 
12 o'clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Hrecutive nominations received by the Senate January 17, 19; i. 
SUBVEYOR GENERAL. 
Frank H. Gould, of San Francisco, Cal. to be suveyor genera; 
of California, vice Edward H. Archer, whose term will expire 
February 10, 1914, 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


James B. Holohan, of California, to be United States marsiiq), 

northern district of California, vice Charles T. Elliott, remoyeq 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 

Col. William C. Gorgas, Medieal Corps, to be Surgeon General, 
with the rank ef brigadier general, for the period of four years 
beginning January 16, 1914, with rank from that date, yice 
Brig. Gen. George H. Torney, who died December 27, 1913, 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL BESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from January 15, 191}, 

William Grosvenor Bissell, of New York. 

Herbert Eddes Brown, of Texas. 

John Graham Davis, of Iowa. 

Henry Stewart Fruitnight, of New York. 

Axel Emanuel Hedback, of Minnesota. 

Iverson Howard Jewell, of Arkansas, 

Harry Carl Nichols, of Nebraska. 

Edwin Jacob Schisler, of Missouri. 

Robert Boyden Underwood, of Tennessee. 

Jesse LeVan Wagner, of Pennsylvania. 

PROMOTIONS. AND. APPOINTMENTS. IN THE Navy. 

Commander Andrew T. Long to be a captain in the Navy from 
the 20th day of December, 1913. 

Lieut. Commanders Provyoost. Babin: and. Gilbert S. Galbraith 
to be commanders in the Navy from the 1st. day of July, 1913. 

Lieuts, Ivan B. Bass and William S. Pye to be lieutenant com- 
manders in. the Navy from. the 1st day of July, 1913. 

Lieuts. (Junior Grade) William L. Beck and David A. Scott 
to be lieutenants in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1913. 

Ensign Aquilla G. Dibrell to be a lieutenant. (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1913. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Walter S.. Hoen to be a surgeon in the 
Navy from. the 14th day of November, 1913. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons in the Navy from the 28th day of March, 1913: 

Andrew B. Davidson, 

Duncan C. Walton, and 

Willard J. Riddick. 

Asst. Surg. William H. Halsey to be a passed assistant sur- 
geon in the Navy from the 1st of Oetober, 1973. 

Asst. Surgs. John J. O’Malley and Robert FP. Sheehan to be 
passed assistant surgeons fin the Navy fronr the 5th day of Octo- 
ber, 1913. Z ' 

The following-named citizens to be assistant paymasters in 
the Navy from the 15th day of January, 1914: 

Josiah Merritt, a citizen of California, 

King Terrell, a citizen ef New Jersey, 

Charles G. Holland, a eitizen of Georgia, 

Hiram P. Tudor, a citizen of Missouri, 

Richard C. Reed, a eitizen of South Carolina, 

Andrew Mowat, a citizen of Rhode Island, and 

George ©. Simmons, a citizen of Michigan. 


POSTMASTERS, 

In compliance with the request of the Senate of January B 

1914, Senate resolution of January 12, 1914, advising © reel 

senting to the appointment of A. W. Howell to be eon ; 

at Frost, Tex., and James Norton to be postmaster at Hacken 
sack, N. J., are herewith returned. 


s CONFIRMATIONS. 
Heecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 17, 1914. 
(Omitted from Recorp of January 17, 1914.) 
CoLtLecton OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Lewis T. Carpenter, of Arizona, to be collector of 
revenue. 





internal 


POSTMASTER. 
IOWA. 


Wallace M. Higbee, Fairbank, Lowa. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sarurpay, January 17, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Re. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We invoke Thy blessing, Almighty God, our heavenly Father, 
upon this great body of representative men. Impart unto them 
health of body, a sound mind, a sensitive conscience, a warm, 
sympathetic, patriotic heart, that its proceedings .y be in 
consonance with the laws which Thou hast ordained and re- 
dound to the good of the people here represented. And Thine be 
the praise, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to e=- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the pending 
immigration bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on the Library be discharged from further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 11174) providing for the appro- 
priation of a sum of money for the erection at Fort McHenry 
of a monument and flagstaff to Francis Scott Key and a me- 
morial hall to the defenders of the Nation in the War of 1812, 
and the erection of a monument upen the North Point battle 
field, and for the necessary alterations in the buildings and 
grounds in connection therewith, and that the same be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have some explanation from the gentleman from 
Maryland before giving consent to this change of reference. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, this bill was referred to the 
Committee on the Library. It was to purchase a site and erect 
a memorial building. The Committee on the Library has no 
jurisdiction, beeause the building is to be erected on Govern- 
ment property. It ought to be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. It is merely taking the bill away from the 
Committee on the Library, with the consent of that committee, 
and referring it to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. STAFFORD... I understand it has the full approval of 
the Committee on the Library? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It has the approval of the chairman. I 
talked to the chairman and he said that the committee had taken 
up the matter and found that it was not within their jurisdiction. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


LAURA F. STIMSON. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read ag follows: 

House resolution 366 (H. Rept. 170). 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to Laura F. Stimson, 
widow of E. D. Stimson, late an employee of the House in the folding 
room, a sum equal to six months’ salary, amounting to $450, and an 
additional amount, met exceeding $250, for the funeral expenses of the 


said FE. D. Stimson. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this simply provides the usual 
amount that we pay on the occasion of the death of an employee. 
Mr. Stimson was employed in the folding room. 

fhe SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


JOHN A. BARNES. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I also present the following privi- 
leged resolution from the Committee on Accounts, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 852 (H. Rept. 171). 
ar ezolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized and 
rected to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to the legal 
Foresentative of John A. Barnes, deceased, late an employee of the 
; ouse in the folding room, a sum equal to six months’ salary, amount- 
the to $450, and an additional amount not exceeding $2 for the 
Uneral expenses of the said John A. Barnes. 


With the following committee amendments: 


. Line 6, strike out the “$290” and insert in lieu thereof 
$250,” so that it will read: 


“An’ additi : . 
the said Joh — — not exceeding $250 for funeral expenses 0 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this is on account of the death 
of another employee in the folding room. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I notice in the reading of the 
resolution that this amount is to be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of the deceased employee. Do we pay these stated amounts 
regardless of whether the deceased person leaves any direct 
relatives or not? 

Mr. LLOYD. That is the rule; yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. At present we have under consideration 
the Post Office appropriation bill, and we propose in that to pay 
certain sums to the dependent relatives. I was curious to ascer- 
tain from the chairman of the committee whether the committee 
made any difference between paying the sum to the relatives 
and to the legal representative, who is the administrator? 

Mr. LLOYD. It seldom occurs that a resolution of this kind is 
offered, because in nearly every instance the deceased employee 
has a wife. In that case we always provide that payment shall 
go to the wife. If there is some one specially dependent upon 
the deceased, if he has no wife, then we provide for the pay- 
ment to that dependent person. In this particular case, as in a 
few others in the past, there is no particular person specially 
dependent upon the deceased. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think it is good policy 
of the Government to pay a gratuity to the legal represent- 
atives where there are no dependent persons living, that may 
go to the payment of his debts or in the usual course of ad- 
ministration for other purposes? 

Mr. LLOYD. This is a gratuity in a sense and it is not a 
gratuity in another sense. This is an allowance that we 
make to the family of a deceased person, without reference 
specially to whether the individual has anyone immediately 
dependent upon him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course no one ean have any objection 
to paying the funeral expenses of every deceased employee, but 
to pay six months’ salary to the legal representatives that may 
even escheat to the estate or go to his administrator for the 
payment of expenses I do not see why the National Govern- 
ment should indulge in that policy. 

Mr. LLOYD. In this case I can assure the gentleman it will 
go to his creditors, and that probably the estate will not be 
sufficient to pay the debts he owes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 6 of the resolution, strike out the figures “290” and insert in 
lieu thereof “ 250.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The question was taken, and the resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 

ADDITIONAL TELEPHONE OPERATOR. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 857 (H. Rept. 172). 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to appoint one additional telephone operator at a salary of $75 
per month for the remainder of the present session, the same to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this provides for an additional 
employee. We have never had this additional employee in the 
past; but owing to the fact the membership of the House 
has. increased very greatly we find that the telephone force 
are very much hampered in the discharge of their duties, and 
the Clerk and the chief telephone operator both assure us that 
we specially need additional help, and the Committee on Ac- 
counts thought it was the proper thing to provide this addi- 
tional assistance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand it, this employee is 
to be attached to the main exchange of the Capitol telephone 
service? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


ASSISTANT TO JOURNAL CLERK. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 354 (H. Rept. 169). 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to appoint a messenger to the Journal clerk, who sball be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House at the rate of $1,600 per annum 
until otherwise provided. 
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The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

Line 2, after the letter “a,” imsert the word “special,” and after 
the word “ messenger” strike out the words “to the” and insert the 
words “who shall also serve as assistant”; and in line 4 strike out 
the figures “ 1,600" and insert in lieu thereof the figures “‘ 1,800,” so 
that the resolution as amended will read as follows: “Resolved, That 
the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint a 
special messenger who shall also serve as assistant Journal clerk, and 
who shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House at the rate 
of $1,800 per annum until otherwise provided.” 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, at the present time the Journal 
clerk of the House has no assistance of any character. There 
is no one specially provided whose duty it is to carry bills from 
the Journal clerk’s table to the Journal clerk’s office, or from 
the Journa) clerk’s office to the enrolling clerk’s office, and 
at the present time that service has to be rendered by pages 
on the floor. It sometimes happens that it is necessary for the 
Journal clerk to be away from his place for a few minutes, or 
possibly a few hours, and at the present time there is no other 
officer who is authorized to take his place and perform the 
duties of the office when he is away temporarily. Now, under 
the Republican régime there wasan assistant Journal clerk 

Mr. MANN. And stenographer. 

Mr. LLOYD. And this in part restores the position that was 
held under the Republican régime, though the salary is not so 
great and the duties are fixed a little differently from the duties 
which were performed by the assistant Journal clerk then. 

Mr. MANN. I did not catch the amendment, my attention 
being ‘diverted. Does this office still retain the title of mes- 
senger? 

Mr. LLOYD. Special messenger, with the duties of—I will 
read it—‘ special messenger, who shall also serve as assistant 
Journal clerk.” 

Mr. MANN. Would it not be better to call him assistant 
Journal clerk? If we start in creating special messengers 
whose salary is $1,800 we commence a rather dangerous prac- 
tice, I think. 

Mr. LLOYD. Not if you give him the additional duty. The 
necessity for using the word “messenger” is this; That in 
addition to the work he is expected to do as messenger he is 
also to serve as assistant Journal clerk. If he is appointed to 
messenger duty, he will have enough to do in connection with 
the other duties he is performing. He is assigned to that kind 
of duty, and if it is specified in the resolution, he will expect 
to perform also the duties of the Journal clerk in the absence 
of the Journal clerk and the duties of assistant Journal clerk 
during the presence of the Journal clerk. 

Mr. MANN, It seems a strange thing to appoint a special 
messenger and then say that he shall perform the duties of 
assistant Journal clerk. 

Mr. LLOYD. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. We have 
some special messengers in the House at the present time who 
receive salaries as high as $2,000 each. 

Mr. MANN. We have nominally some special messengers who 
are really minority or majority employees on the floor of the 
House receiving that rate of pay. 

Mr. LLOYD. And we also have a special messenger in the 
folding room who receives $2,000 a year. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know how that came in, but I suppose 
it was originally some political appointment. 

Mr. LLOYD. Neither one of us knows, I suppose. 

Mr. MANN. But it certainly is anomalous to appoint a man 
as 2 special messehger and require him also to perform the 
duty of Journal clerk. The Journal clerk is one of the principal 
officers of the House. I think he ought to have additional help. 
We formerly gave the Journal clerk an assistant and a stenog- 
rapher. When they were taken away I thought it was an error 
natural on the part of a new party, coming into power, who did 
not have full knowledge of the work to be done. We can afford 
to give the Journal clerk the proper officials and the proper 
assistants. It seems to be anomalous to say you will appoint a 
messenger to perform the duties of a much higher officer. We 
need some additiona] help in the House. 

For instance, I noticed in the Recorp the other day, but did 
not call attention to it because I was absent, that on the first 
day of this session the Committee on Enrolled Bills presented 
to the President the currency bill for his approval, whereas, 
of course, we know that that is not so, although the Recorp, 
and I suppose the Journal, will say hereafter that the currency 
bill was approved by the President of the United States in 
December, but was not presented to him for approval until the 
12th day of January. That is somebody’s mistake—a thing 
which ought not to occur. But it probably comes about because 
of the fact that the employees are pressed with work so that 
they do not give the proper and diligent attention to noticing 
these things. 








be, and is hereby, authorized to have printed 2,500 co 
2, and 3 and 3,400 copies of volume 4 of the p 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries in the 
shipping combinations under House resolution 587 of 
Congress, second session. 





The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the ameya. 


ments, 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resol. 


tion as amended. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


HEARINGS, COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISIIERIFs 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, iy pe. 


half of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
to consider a resolution authorizing certain printing to be done. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send it to the desk, ang 


the Clerk will report it. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 376. 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
les of volumes }. 
ings of the Com- 


investigation of 
the Sixty-second 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider. 


tion of the resolution? 


Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, cay 


the gentleman say what it will cost? 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman what objection he would 


have to letting the resolution take the regular course and go to 
the Committee on Printing? 


Mr. HARDY. I would not have any objection; but the Goy- 
ernment Printer is now printing those volumes at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office under the authority they have for printing 
a thousand copies under a resolution heretofore adopted, and 
these additional copies could be printed at but little additional 


cost. 


We find that there is a great demand for these documents. 
I am sure that the number that I have asked to have printed 
will be demanded, and perhaps more, because of the fact that 
the proceedings which are to be printed cover the investigation 
of the committee into the alleged Shipping Trust, and every 
shipping line in the whole United States was called upon for 
reports. All of these shipping lines will perhaps want these 
volumes, and particularly the fourth volume, which embraces a 
summary of the important facts brought out by the committee. 
In addition to that, these volumes contain the consular reports 
from our representatives abroad touching the subject of our in- 
vestigation, and they are sources of information on that ques- 
tion that will be wanted by universities and colleges and stu- 
dents of our merchant marine and the freight and transportation 
questions all over the country. Of course, I can not give you 
an estimate of the cost. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. BARNHART. The members of the Committee on Print- 
ing are in Washington. We could consider the resolution 
within the next two or three days. It does seem to me that 
these matters should take their regular course. I think, from 
the statement of the gentleman, that there will be no difficulty 
about having the resolution favorably reported. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle 
man from Texas this question: Does he not think that matters 
of this sort ought to go to the committee that has jurisdiction 
of them rather than that he should ask that action be taken by 
unanimous consent without consideration by a committee: 

I am not a member of the Committee on Printing, but for 
many years I was, and I found that it worked for economy ( 
have these matters considered by the committee having Juls> 
diction of the subject matter. : 

Mr. HARDY. Let me make a suggestion along that line. 
Could your committee have a hearing on Monday so 4s (0 de- 
termine this matter? I understand there is much economy '! 
having the whole work done at once and not by piecemeal. 

Mr. BARNHART. It could. . 

Mr. HARDY. ‘Then I ask that the matter be referred to th 
Committee on Printing. $ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair refers the matter to the Cour 
mittee on Printing. 


PUBLIC PRINTING. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous ne 
proceed for two or three minutes as introductory to * reque: 
for unanimous consent. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks wnanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes as an introduction to a request for 
gnuimous consent. Is ‘there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Wibat is the subject? 

Mr. BARNHART. The printing bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, for a good many years past 
Members of beth ‘the House and the Senate have devoted a 
greit deal of time to hearings for the preparation of a printing 
pill, providing for a revision of the present laws and 
the rules governing the printing for the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. 

During the last Congress, as I recall it, the Senate passed a 

pill, but ewimg to ‘the fact that the House was overwhelmed with 
pusiness the Printing Committee was not able to get tts bill up 
for consideration, and it went over, and is reintroduced in ‘the 
resent term. 
‘he bill provides for.a irevision of the laws governing the ap- 
portionment of the printing to ‘the membership of ‘tthe House, 
and is, therefore, I believe, of vital immportance to every Mem- 
per. it is of vital impertance to the Treasury of the United 
states, and it és of vital importance to the people of the United 
States who want to secure the sort of public documents that 
they might want, of most interest and worth in the ‘respective 
districts in which they live. Therefore, I -am going to ask 
unanimous consent that House bill 6539, the same being known 
as the printing bill just described, be considered in order for 
consideration at amy time when the same dees not conflict with 
the consideration of general appropriation bills or special orders 
established under ‘the rules. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BARNHART. I will. 

Mr. MANN. Is this bill on the calendar? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes; it is on the calendar. 

Mr. MANN. Has it been reported? 

Mr. BARNHART. I:am not sure as to that. The bill ‘thas 
been introduced. 

Mr. MANN, Qh, I know; but it is not customary ‘for ithe 
House to give unanimous consent for the consideration ef bills 
until they are reported. 

Mr. BARNHART. I understand that, and if ithe gentleman 
has objection to it I can only permit it to take its place. 

Mr. MANN. I-do not feel like consenting to an order for the 
consideration of a bill in the House at any time when it has not 
yet been reported. I asked the gentleman whether it had been 
reported, and although he is chairman of the committee he does 
not know. 

Mr. BARNHART. Wes; I do know that it has not been for- 
mally reported. 

Mr. MANN. Well, then, I object. 

The SPERAKBR. The-gentleman from Illinois objects. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that tthe Heuse resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill (HI. R. 11338). 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly ‘the House resolved itself inte the Com “1ittee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further eon- 
sideration of the bill GH. R. 113388) making appropriations for 
the service of the Pest Office Department for the ‘fiscal year 
anting June 80, 1915, and for other purposes, with Mr. Hay in 

le Cbair. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
savur. W. Sarr] desire to proceed? 

Mr. SAMUBL W. SMITH. I yield one ‘hour to the gentleman 
from Iltineis Mr. Mapper]. 

: ~— ee The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
or one hour. 

‘ir. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, what I shall have to say will 
Probably not interest ‘the House much, but I want ‘to call atten- 
Uon to the fact that the constantly increasing activities of the 
Alerican people are, perhaps, better reflected through the Post 
Ofice «ppropriation bill than ‘through any other instrumentality. 

This bill carries an appropriation of $305,270,000 for the pay- 
tient of the expenses.of the Postal Service of the United States 
for the current year, It affects every citizen in the Union. It 
covers the payment of men who enter every household. A 
— Datriotie let of ‘men were never engaged in any service 
> a in the world than the men who are engaged in 

service, 
a want to try to explain, if I can, in a measure, some of 

* Provisions of the bill. Wor example, legislation has ‘been, 





enacted providing for the automatic promotion and classtfien- 
tion of every employee in the post-office service except ithe super- 
visery employees. These are the men who direct the activities 
of the ‘service, ‘the men ‘by ‘whose experience the Postal Service 
is made efficient and ‘popular with the people. They ‘are a de- 
serving class; they ave ‘the only men who have had no con- 
sideration given to them. It seems to me that the time has 
come when the Congress of the United States should consider 
them among the men who are worthy of some lerisiution 
ameliorating ‘the conditions under which they work. 

The classification law, as it relates to post-offiee Glerks, pro- 
vides that all men shall be automatically prometed at the rate 
of $100.2 year until they reach a salary of $1,100; .and this bil! 
provides for the promotion of 75 per cent of tle men from the 
$1,100 to the $1,200 grade. 

I have long believed it to be a mistake to leave this class out 
of the automatic-promotion provision of the law. The fact ‘that 
they are only promoted at the whim of the postmaster, whoso- 
ever he may be, sometimes does injustice to those worthy men. 
The belief was, when this provision was made for the ‘promo- 
tion of only a percentage of the men from $1,100 :to $1,200, ‘that 
it ‘would ‘be ‘an inducement to the men to do better werk and 
thereby merit the promotion. But, ‘however you may attempt to 
safeguard ‘the situation, it ‘is almost sure to follow that some 
favoritism will creep in in the promotion of men where one 
man has the say as to who ‘shall be promoted. I ‘believe that 
simple justice demands that the automatic-promotion provision 
of the law should apply to this class as to all other Classes. 

We have another provision in ‘the lew which provides for 
men to be promoted to a special grade from $1,200 to $1:300, 
and this promotion is altogether within the jurisdiction of the 
postmaster, and ‘perhaps it fis wise that as to this particular 
class that should be so, because the purpose ir creating ‘the 
grade was ‘to encourage men in the Postal Service to become 
expert distributors. No man is supposed to reach the $1,300 
grade ‘unless he be an expert distributcr, but it is within the 
jurisdiction of the postmaster to say in this case whether the 
man is wn expert distributer or not, and it is within his power 
to exercise favoritism as to who or who shall not be promoted 
tu the $1;300 gerade. 

This ‘bill provides for the promotion of .a thousand men from 
the $1200 to ‘the $1/300 :crade, and leaves it within the juris- 
diction of the postmasters all over the United States to say 
what man or what men shall be promoted to the grade. 

I am ‘rather inclimed ‘te think that the authority should be 
left ‘to ‘the postmaster in cases of this kind, because without 
that authority there would be no inducement te men to study 
the schemes which are intended to be learned in order that they 
may become expert distributors, and the Postal Serviee is 
efficient in a large degree to the extent of the number of expert 
distributors we have engaged in the service. 

We have a provision in this bill which fixes the compensation 
of watdéhmen and leborers—350 at $840 a year and 1,450 at 
$720 a-year. The man who draws $720 per annum does exactly 
the same work as the man who draws $840 per annum, and it 
hans always seemed ‘to me to be very unjust to make two classes 
of these men. Most of the men employed in this service live in 
large cities, and the cost of living in the cities is much higher 
than it is in the rural districts, and $840 per annum for the 
work that they perform is none too high. I hope that during 
fhe consideration of this bill under the five-minute rule we 
will "be ‘able to find a way to make but one class, and to pay 
that one class the maximum of $840 per annum. 

We ‘have a system of pneumatic tubes in a good many large 
cities of America, by means of which we transmit the mails 
from the post office to the station, and this tube system has 
become obsolete, in my judgment. It is not large enough to do 
the work that it was intended to perform. The size of the tube 
used ‘is about 8 inches in diameter, and the size of the package 
that can ‘be transmitted through the tube is an ordinary binille 
of letters as ‘tied up by the carrier. 

The expense of redistribution at the end of the tube is enor- 
mous in ‘the city of Chicago, where I have made a special in- 
vestigation of it. We are paying $17,000 a mile for rent per 
annum for ‘the use of the ‘tube, and we are spending $60,000 for 
redistribution of ‘the mail at the end of the tube. We are able 
to transmit but a very small percentage of the mail through 
the tubes, and ‘if the Government is to continue the practice of 
using pneumatic tubes for the transmission of the mails it will 
have ‘to increase the size of the tubes so ‘that -ve can transmit 
five or ‘six ‘bags in one tube instead of one package, or five or 
six packages, as the case may be. If the tube was large enough 
we could transmit the mail at the rate of about 4 cents a mile 
unit. For example, if we had six bags of mail in one receptacle 
go through the tube, it would not cost 'to exceed 4 cents a mile 
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for the transmission of those bags, whereas now the movement 
of the mails over the surface by screened wagon and automobile 
costs all the way from 88 cents to 60 cents per mile. I com- 
mend the consideration of this question to those who are respon- 
sible for the economical and expedi:ious movement of the mail. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Is it practical, or does the gentleman 
know whether it is practical, to put the mail in large bags? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes. Five or six bags can be placed in 
one receptacle without any trouble. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. What would be the additional cost over and 
above the $17,000 per mile now charged to install and maintain 
a large tube? 

Mr. MADDEN. 
ernment itself. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I agree with that. 

Mr. MADDEN. And they can be built in New York and 
Chicago and like cities, to cover every phase of the mail move- 
ment for not to exceed, I think, $10,000,000. 

Mr. GCULDEN. May I ask the gentleman from Illinois 
whether his committee has given any consideration to that? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have. There is a commission appointed 
through the activities of the Post Office Committee, and I be- 
lieve that commission is about ready to report, and we will then 
be able to have definite and scientific information upon which to 
base some future action. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Has the gentleman at his command now 
the number of miles over which these tubes are being operated 
in the entire country? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have only 9 miles in Chicago. I forget 
the mileage in New York, and a small number in Boston. 

Mr. GOULDEN. There is not much more mileage in New 
York than in Chicago? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; but we ought to have a great deal more 
mileage and it ought to be constructed along scientific lines, or 
we ought to do away with the mileage that we already have. 

Mr. Chairman, last year the House passed, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Post Office Committee, a provision authorizing the 
payment of $2,000 to the relatives or legal representatives of 
any railway mail clerk who might be killed in the perform- 
ance of his duty, and it also provided for the payment of a 
full year’s salary in case of disability as the result of accident 
to these men, and for an additional year at half pay. It pro- 
vided also for the protection of the supervisory force in the 
Railway Mail Service. This, I think, was a very salutary meas- 
ure. It was a move in the right direction, for the men in the 
Railway Mail Service are performing a very hazardous em- 
ployment. 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to the question involved in section 
6 of the bill which is now before the House. It provides that 
assistant postmasters shall be taken from under the protection 
of the classified service. I think this is a backward movement. 
The 2,400 men acting as assistant postmasters throughout the 
United States are occupying these places as the result of exam- 
ination as to their efficiency and experience. I think it quite 
safe to say that more than 95 per cent of these men entered 
the service at the lowest grade, that because of their long serv- 
ice and activity they have accumulated knowledge and experi- 
ence to especially fit them for the places which they now occupy. 
The United States Government is a great business institution. 
There ought not to be any politics in its management. The men 
in charge of the various activities of the Government should be 
in charge of those activities because of their knowledge and 
experience and fitness. 

The men who are now acting as assistant postmasters are so 
acting because of their knowledge and experience and fitness. 
It would be a great calamity, it seems to me, to enact this pro- 
vision of the law recommended by the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. I think it quite safe to say that in the 
great post office in the city of Chicago, with 6,750 men, most of 
the men holding places of high responsibility and trust are men 
who were appointed to the service during Mr. Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration as President. Nobody ever questions their right 
to their political belief. No one ever has, so far as I know. I 


Oh, the tubes ought to be built by the Gov- 


think it is safe to say also that no man ever inquired into the 
politics of a man applying for a position in that great office; 
that all men come into the service as a result of examination 
under the civil-service rules, and all men have been promoted 
without qualification from place to place and from grade to 
grade, without any question being raised as to their politics. 

Mr. GOULDEN, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 





Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The gentleman has made the statement that 
these twenty-four hundred men were all put there on account 
of their qualifications, after an examination under the ciyj). 
service rules? Is that correct? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true. 

Mr. .GOULDEN. I have heard it stated on this side of the 
House, I think, that they were not subject to any Civil-seryice 
examination whatever, and that it was simply a matter of 
favoritism. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no. I think the gentleman is not as 
well informed as he usually is or he would not make that 
statement. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I have only quoted what I have heard stated 
and I am asking the gentleman for information, as he is usually 
well informed. " 

Mr. MADDEN. I will give it to the best of my ability, ang 
I am not here to denounce the attitude of any man here: | am 
not here to change any man’s belief; I am not making the talk 
I am making now based on politics. I think every man has 4 
right to his political belief, but if we have a civil-service law 
we ought to live up to it strictly; and I am here to Say that 
every man qualified to take the examination, and does take it 
successfully, if he be a citizen of the United States, a man of 
good moral character, with the ability that is required to per- 
form the duties to which he aspires, regardless of what his 
politics may be or what his nationality or color or creed, ought 
to be permitted to serve, and he ought to be protected in his 
right to serve the Government so long as he behaves himself 
and does his duty properly. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman pardon another ques. 
tion? I am going to say that, although on this side of the 
os I am in sympathy with the gentleman on this proposi- 

on. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman has always been in 
sympathy; we harmonize very well. 

Mr. GOULDEN. On some things. I would like to ask the 
gentleman,’ however, when these assistant postmasters, and 
what number of them, were placed under the direction of the 
civil service? 

Mr. MADDEN. They were placed under the civil service in 
1910 some time; I am not sure about the date. 

Mr. GOULDEN. By whose authority? 

Mr. MADDEN. By order of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. GOULDEN. One more question, if the gentleman will 
pardon me. Does the gentleman know—and I am only asking 
for information, for I have heard the charge made that 95 per 
cent were Republicans—does the gentleman have any knowl- 
edge on the subject as to what proportion are members of his 
own party? , 

Mr. MADDEN. I really could not say. I want to be frank 
in replying to the gentleman, but I do not know the politics of 
any man in the service. I have never asked a man who came 
to me in my official capacity for any assistance what his politics 
was. I do not care what a man’s politics is. If he is a good 
citizen, if he is capable of performing the duties he is charged 
with performing, if he passes the examination for entrance into 
the public service and is qualified to perform the duties of the 
office, I believe he ought to be protected in his right to the 
office. : 

' Mr. GOULDEN. I am entirely in accord with my distin- 
guished friend from Illinois. If, however, there were two men 
applying to me of equal qualifications, and one of them was 4 
Democrat and the other a Republican, I fear the Democrat 
would get the preference. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that would be natural enough and yet 
would not be discrimination. I can subscribe to that doctrine 
myself. Now, this bill also provides that all letter carriers, all 
rural carriers, all clerks, and special delivery messengers are 
to be provided with an indemnity against accident or death. 
If any of these classes of men or boys should be killed while 11 
the performance of. their.duties, the Postmaster General would 
be required to pay to their legal representatives $2,000. If they 
are injured so as.to be disabled from performing their duti™ 
the Postmaster General. be required to pay the salary whe 
one year at full pay a another year at half pay. +2¢ 
only class of men not co by this provision is the supervisory 
officers of the Post Office] t, and I could never under- 
stand why they shouid be dered sufficiently worthy 
to be placed under the protection of this provision. ‘They 1 
the only class of men in the service who are not plamises. . 
only men in the service have not had their compensatv’ 
‘increased since 1884, the “men in the service who have ? 
been accorded the privileges granted in this indemnity clause ° 
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{he bill. This bill provides for an increase in the compensation 
of the rural carriers from $1,100 to $1,150 per annum for the 
standard route of 24 miles, and for an increase of $22.50 a mile 
over the standard route of 24 miles, not to exceed $25 in all, 
which would make it possible for a man receiving the maximum 
pay to get $1,175, whereas they now get but $1,100. The bill 
also provides that rural carriers on less than the standard route 
of 24 miles shall receive an increase of 10 per cent to their present 
compensation, That will add to the expense of the Rural Route 
service of the United States about $3,000,000 per annum, and 
will do what the committee believes to be but simple justice to 
a very worthy, hard-worked force of men. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman indulge a 
uestion? 

’ Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Does not the gentleman think that the charac- 
ter of the roads over which these rural mails are carried has 
more to do with what should be paid to the rural carrier than 
anything else? There is a great difference between a man 
driving over a pike or pavement and a man driving over a mud 


road. ‘There is no comparison between the two. 

Mr. MADDEN. If we went into that field, we would have to 
send an inspector out with each carrier to see if the road over 
which he earried the mail was the kind of a road that justified 
a larger compensation than over some other road, and we can 


not very well do it, 

Mr. FRANCIS. As a matter of fact, are not the roads 
already Classified now, and does not the department have to 
know that a road is such and such before a rural route can be 


established? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course they must have a report, but not 
with a view to finding out the character of the road particu- 
larly. The report is required principally with a view to 
finding out the population that lives there or would be served 
on the route, 


Mr. FRANCIS. Is not the one as easy of ascertainment as 
the other? Might not the road be a turnpike? 

Mr. MADDEN. It might be a good road to-day, and six 
months later it might be a bad one. 

Mr. FRANCIS. They could inspect it and see if it is bad. 

Mr. MADDEN. When my good friend SHackKterorp has his 
bill passed, providing for Federal cooperation in road building, 
I do not think the gentleman will have a right to complain that 
the roads are not all boulevards. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is one provision in this bill, known 
as section 14, which I do not approve of. It is the provision 
authorizing the Postmaster General to assess the employees of 
the Post Office Department for the purpose of creating an in- 
surance fund out of which may be paid the losses created by 
defalcation of any member of the working force of the depart- 
ment. This, it seems to me, would be a very vicious thing to 
do. It is vicious. It is unjust to the men. It is not justified 
by the conditions that prevail. The losses are already guarded 
against now by insurance, and what I think should happen is 
that every man who is required to give a bond for the faithful 
performance of his duty should have the premium of that bond 
paid for out of the Treasury of the United States, so that the 
man himself might be able to draw all the salary that he is 
Supposed to be entitled to draw. But to assess one man for a 
possible loss created by the action of another man is not justi- 
fied, and this section of the bill ought not to receive the favor- 
able consideration of the House, 

There is another provision in the bill, known as section 16, 
which I think is very wise, and that is the provision which 
authorizes the Postmaster General to pay subcontractors where 
the contractor fails to make his payments. Up to the present 
time a man might be able to take a contract from the Govern- 
ment of the United States to move the mails by screen wagon 
or other service and employ other people to do that work and 
fail to make his payments to the men he employed, and still 
there might be no remedy for those men. This provision 
simply applies the remedy which will enable men who perform 
faithful service for a dishonest contractor to get their pay. 

Mr McKENZIE. Mr, Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

\r. McKENZIE, ‘These amounts are to be paid out of any 
a that may be due to the prineipal contractor? 

a ; MADDEN. Oh, yes; not to exceed the amount of the 


me”, BUCHANAN of Illinois, Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
vield? 


Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I yield. 


Poe BUCHANAN of Dlinois, Does the gentleman think we 
sht to follow that principle a little further and have the 
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Government insure workingmen who are injured in the service 
of the subcontractor, and who secure a judgment against a sub- 
contractor and sometimes are not able to collect it, owing to 
the fact that the subcontractor has not sufficient property to 
justify it? 


Mr. MADDEN. Well, I think, to the extent of the amount 


due, the Government might well become responsible for the 
payment of the same, either in the case of injury or in a case 
where a man has been unable to collect from the contractor. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I mean in cases where judg- 


ments are secured and the contractors are unable to pay the 
judgments on account of not having property. 


Mr. MADDEN. I would not agree that the Government 


should assume the responsibility beyond the amount that it had 
contracted to pay to the contractor. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. The Government should require 


the subcontractor to give a bond and hold the bondsmen liable, 
so far as that is concerned—and it would not come out of the 
Treasury of the Government—just as a builder would have a 
contractor give a bond for the construction of his building or 
other obligation that it might be necessary to meet. 


Mr. MADDEN. I would not want the Government to be 


charged with the responsibility of meeting a greater obligation 
than is provided in the contract, and I would not want the 
Government to be charged with the obligation of paying some- 
thing that it did not owe the contractor. I would not want the 
Government to be charged with the responsibility of paying a 
judgment rendered against the contractor if the amount due the 
contractor was less than the amount of the judgment. It would 
not be fair. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. The gentleman said he would 
not want the subcontractor to be at a loss on account of the 
failure of the principal contractor. 

Mr. MADDEN. Only to the extent of the amount due. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. That is what I speak of. 

Mr. MADDEN. The same thing would apply in either case, 
but it should only cover the amount due. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wish to make an inquiry about section 12. 
The gentleman has a copy of the bill before him? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is the one that relates to the contro! over 
the maintenance and equipment of buildings. As I understand, 
under the present law the construction, maintenance, and equip- 
ment of public buildings is entirely under the control of the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. And it is proposed here that where buildings 
are to be jointly used by the Treasury Department and by the 
Post Office Department or by the Post Office Department and 
any other department of the Government there shall be joint 
jurisdiction between the Postmaster General and the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Does not the gentleman think that would 
lead to confusion in the transaction of the public business? 

Mr. MADDEN. My opinion is that where a public building 
is used altogether for post-office purposes the selection of the 
site, the erection of the building, and the equipment and main- 
tenance of that building should be entirely within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the gentleman say that the erection of 
the building should be under the supervision of the Postmaster 
General? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the gentleman think the office of the 
Supervising Architect should be transferred bodily to the Post 
Office Department? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that some assistant of the Super- 
vising Architect should be designated to help out in the matter 
of the construction of strictly post-office buildings, and that the 
Postmaster General should be given entire jurisdiction, with the 
assistance, of course, of the Supervising Architect. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman has not quite covered the other 
case. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know. I am going to cover it. 

Mr. WILLIS. All right. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think perhaps where the building is used 
for court purposes and for customs purposes and all other 
governmental activities, and where the post office is only a 
very small part of the activities for which the building is 
erected, it would be unwise to make joint jurisdiction. And yet 
I think it would be for the more efficient management of the 
Postal Service if the Postmaster General were permitted to make 
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such changes in that part of the building occupied for postal 
purposes as would meet the needs of the case. For example, 
if the Postmaster General should conclude to-day, after careful 
investigation, that certain changes were necessary in order to 
economize in the transaction of the business of his office, he 
would not be able to make those changes without going to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and getting his permission, and I 
do not think he ought to be required to do that. If he wants a 
chair or a desk now, he must go to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to get it. I think really that the Post Office ought to stand by 
itself. To-day it does not. To-day we have a false notion of 
what the situation is. 

The receipts of the Post Office Department may be stated to 
be $300,000,000, and the expenses may be stated to be $296,000,- 
000. That would show a surplus of $4,000,000. But the fact 
is that the Post Office Department ought to be charged with 
interest on the cost of the sites and buildings, or charged rent, 
and let the figures show just exactly what it does cost to oper- 
ate the Post Office Department. 

Mr. WILLIS. I agree, in part, with the statement of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. You can not do that very well without placing 
these matters under the jurisdiction of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. WILLIS. Another thing to which I wish to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman specifically is the language of the 
latter part of the section, which reads: 

And all sites for Federal buildings to be used in part for post-office 
urposes shall be selected jointly by the Postmaster General and the 
secretary of the Treasury, who shall be jointly charged with the direc- 

tion and control of the equipping and maintenance of such buildings. 

Now, when it comes to the appointment of a custodian and to 
the furnishing of the necessary supplies, does not the gentleman 
think it is a poor business method for two Cabinet officers to 
have jurisdiction over that? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think they ought not to have two men in 
charge of the maintenance of the building. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is what it provides. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know that, but I do think this, that the 
Postmaster General ought to have supervision, with the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury, in the selection of the sites. Why? 
Because the location of the site may have a lot to do with the 
expense of operating the post office. Why? Under the postal 
laws every railroad company hauling the mails is required to 
deliver them to the post office if it is within a certain distance 
of their terminal; whereas if the Government selects a post 
office a long distance away from the terminal of the railroad 
the Government is required to hire wagons to haul the mails. 
Now, for example, in the city of Chicago we are having some 
trouble about the selection of a post-office site. Some people 
want the site lecated where about 60 per cent of the mai] comes, 
close by the terminal station, so that there will be no charge for 
wagon service. We are paying $184,000 a year for screen-wagon 
service there, and we will probably be obliged to pay more in the 
near future. If we could save 60 per cent of that $184,000 by 
locating the site of the post office close to the terminals of these 
railroads, we would be able to capitalize that and pay more 
money for the site and yet save money to the Government. 

Mr. WILLIS. As a matter of fact, as the thing works out in 
practice now, do not the Treasury Department officials always 
confer with the Post Office Department when they are selecting 
a site for post-office buildings? 

Mr. MADDEN. They always confer with them, but they 
rarely accept their advice. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the gentleman knows that to be a faet I 
will accept it. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the fact out my way. 





Mr. WILLIS. It is not the fact out my way. It seems to 
me the authority should be vested in one officer instead of 


being scattered. Now, will the gentleman yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will he again state specifically just what 
change it makes in the pay of the rural carriers? 

Mr. PAYNE. Before the gentieman gets off from that point, 
I want to ask him if it is not a fact that the postmaster is 
appointed, as a.general thing, custodian of the building? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; the collector of customs is the custedian 
generally. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is almost universally the fact that the post- 
master is appointed custodian without pay. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do net know what they do in small places. 

Mr. WILLIS. The responsibility is with the Treasury De- 
partment, and if it ‘s divided. we-de not know where it will be. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, in answer to the question by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio as to the change in the salary of the rural 
carrier, let me say that the pay of a carrier on a 24-mile 
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standard route is now $1,100. This bill recommends the pay- 
ment of $1,150 for such a carrier and recommends an addition 
of $22.50 per mile over 24 miles, not to exceed $25 altogether 
making it $1,175 to any man carrying more than the standarj 
24-mile route, and for a mau earrying less than the standard 
route of 24 miles it recommends an increase of 10 per cent in 
his present pay. 

Mr. WILLIS. That increase in pay is a Just provision of tho 
law. Now, will the gentleman state for the information of my. 
self and others how the present law will be changed by section 
7, relating to the compensation for injuries or death incurred 
in the line of duty? 

Mr. MADDEN. The law prior to this recommendation only 
covered railway mail clerks and railway supervisory officers 
This will include the city carrier and clerk and the rural) eay. 
rier and the special-delivery messenger. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the gentleman will yield once more, [ wi! 
not trespass further. The gentleman remembers that a good 
deal of controversy arose about the authority of the Postmaster 
General to use aeroplanes in delivering the mail. I notice on 
page 13, at the bottom of the page, a proviso, and I want to got 
the gentleman’s interpretation of that, because he is thorough'y 
cognizant of the postal laws. It says: Buy 

Provided, That out of this appropriation the Postmaster Genera! {s 
authorized to provide difficult or emergency mail service in Alaska 
including the establishment and equipment of relay stations, in such 
manner as he may think advisable, without advertising therefor. 

Does the gentleman think that is broad enough to give the 
Postmaster General authority to use aeroplanes? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it does not. We had a specific provision 
for that, and it was defeated by the House. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know that it was. 

Mr. MADDEN. This was not intended to do that, and it 
was Only intended for relay stations where there would be diffi- 
culty in getting a team to go beyond a certain point. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then, what does this mean: 

Out of this appropriation the Postmaster General is authorized to 
provide difficult or emergency mail service in Alaska. 

If the Postmaster General thought it would be more con- 
venient and economical to use aeroplanes in the transportation 
of mails from one mountain to another, would not he have the 
authority to do so under this provision? 

Mr. MADDEN. I would not think that he had. 

Mr, WILLIS. I thank the gentleman for his courtesy. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think it is not only im- 
portant that the assistant postmasters should be protected by 
the civil-service law, but that all men who enter the service 
should be encouraged to hope that they will be allowed to re 
main in the service as long as they behave themselves and 
perform their duties. The one thing which will make for the 
efficiency of the Postal Service is continued assurance that merit 
wili prevail. A man enters the service in his early manhood. 
He does so with the firm determination to make it a life work. 
He learns what there is to be learned and applies himself 
diligently to the task assigned him; he works with a feeling 
that he is a member of the great army of men who are serv- 
ing their country. He becomes an expert in the line in which 
he is engaged: a specialist—this is an age of specialists. It 
is through specialists that we get the best resulis. The Post 
Office Department is highly specialized, for every inan in it is 
required to learn and perform his part scientifically. Hach mat 
is always required to be at his best. We should encourase 
them to be faithful by giving them assurance of permanency o' 
tenure. He should realize that nothing but failure to periorm 
his duty will interfere with the permanency of his position. 
This is the best way to make the post office serve the peop. 
It is a great arm of the Government. It reaches every home; 
every man, woman, and child is interested in its work. The 
men who carry the mails do so in rain or sunshine, in siorus 
or fair weather; they are patriotic, deserving, conscienuious, 
and worthy of the best consideration that can be given to them. 
By all means I say let merit guide in the management of (Js 
great arm of the Government service. a 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, how much “ue 
has the gentleman from Hlinois consumed? : 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Oxprietp). Forty-five minutes. J 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minute 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketry}. . 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have bed a. 
many requests and communications from persons and ny 
ations in my district that I feel I should say a few wor 
regard to section 6 in this bill and the proposition to take ' 
assistant postmasters from the eivil-service list. I want - ot 
a paragraph from resolutions adopted by the Hast Pitts! : ches 
Branch, National Association of Post Office Clerks. It to 
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one phase of the matter that seems most important to me. 
This branch resolved : 

That the law enacted September 30, 1910, err assistant post- 
masters under civil service is a wise and just law, inasmuch as it 
secures the most worthy men for that position, and also affords the 
post-oflice clerks their only chance for advancement under the civil- 
service employment. 

I also wish to print resolutions received from the organization 
of carriers of the same office in East Pittsburgh, calling atten- 
tion to the Same proposition. These are samples of the resolu- 
tions I have received from many sources. 

I want to answer the question of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PAYNE], propounded a moment or two ago to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], regarding the situation 
at present, and to do so from an official statement. I think it 
answers Clearly the question as to whether or not those at 
present employed as assistant postmasters have been covered 
into the civil service through competitive examination. This 
comes from an official source and states: 

The order by which these sitions of assistant ne oueten were 
classified was different from all previous orders of this character in 
that it provided before any incumbent then in office, who had not 
passed a civil-service examination, should become classified he must 
prove to the satisfaction of the Post Office Department that he was 
capable of performing the duties of the office in an efficient and satis- 
factory Manner. 

This was a test never before applied to a class of employees covered 
into the classified service by an Executive order. The result has been 
that only those who could and did successfully meet the test have 
been retained and classified. 

All the positions in first and second class post offices are now classi- 
fied except that of postmaster. 

The present incumbents did not all reach their present position with- 
out examination and years of practical post-office service; many of them 
have been promoted from the initial and intervening grades of clerk- 
ship and supervisory positions and are fully conversant with the duties 
of every position in the office. Those who are classified have long since 
ceased to be active in politics, and are complying strictly wit: the 
departmental mandate against political activity or offensive partisan- 
ship. ‘Their time is exclusively devoted to post-office service, and no 
part of it is given to political management or committee work. 

So that of the 2,400 assistant postmasters almost all of them 
have been placed in the classified service as the result of a test 
which demonstrated their ability and efficiency. 

Mr. GOULDEN,. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN, Can the gentleman tell the committee how 
many of the old assistant postmasters then in the service of 
the Government were retained under this order of President 
Taft ? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. All but about 100 of the 2,400 
assistant postmasters now have a competitive status. That is 
the answer given here in an official bulletin of the Civil Service 
League. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. DECKER. I believe the gentleman read that before these 
assistant postmasters could be covered into the classified service 
they had to convince the Postmaster General—and I believe 
he was a Republican at the time—that they were qualified. 
Would the gentleman mind stating to us what method was used 
to convince the aforesaid Postmaster General that these men 
were qualified ? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I could not answer exactly as 
to the nethod, except that ability and efficiency must be clearly 
shown. 

Mr. DECKER. 
in examination? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. They had an examination to 
prove efficiency and ability, and it was required that they satisfy 
the examiners as to their possession of the necessary qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. DECKER. Does the gentleman know that to be the 
fact—that they took an examination? 

_Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I have just read from the 
National Civil Service Reform League statement, headed by 
suchen as Charles W. Eliot and Judge George Gray. 

‘a Mr. DECKER. That did not say that they took an examina- 
ion, 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. It states that they hold their 
positions under competitive status; yes. 

Mr. DECKER. Are not the facts of the case these, that these 
lhe Were covered into the civil service on the recommendation 
of their postmaster? I know that was the case in the largest 
Dest office in my district. The man there never did take an 
examination. 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania, 


The gentleman would not state that they took 


I woulc say to the gentleman 
that the order which put these assistant postmasters under the 
Classified service wag different from any other order ever issued, 
and put a different phase upon it, so far as ability and efficiency 
Were o ucerned, 
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Mr. DECKER. 
ent. Why did not they make them take an examination just the 


Let me ask why it should have been differ- 


same as the other fellows? Why should they make a different 
rule in respect to these assistant postmasters who had received 
their appointments on the ground that they were good Repub- 
licans? Why did they not require them to go into permanent 
life tenure under the same rule as the rural carrier and the 
mail distributor and every other employee of the Post Office 
Department? 


Mr, KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, in saying that 
it was different I mean that it went farther. It went farther 
in the direction of the merit system and the civil-service idea 
than any other Executive order ever issued. It went farther 
than any other order in that they were compelled to give full 
satisfaction as to ability and efficiency before they could be 
classified, and at the present time twenty-three hundred out of 
twenty-four hundred are on the competitive basis as the resuit 
of that requirement. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. I would like to ask this question: When 
these assistant postmasters were covered into the civil service, 
and thereby given life positions, does the gentleman know of any 
reason why the gates should not have been thrown open and 
an opportunity given to other efficient and qualified men to 
compete for these positions, following the same rule that applies 
to other men who have obtained their positions under the civil 
service? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. There was exactly that propo- 
sition involved, and the requirement of the order implied that 
very procedure. 

Mr. DECKER. I would like to have the gent!eman’s 
thority for stating that. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. ‘fhe experience of those who 
have been in the service for 10 or 15 years and have per- 
formed their duties satisfactorily, of course, overbalances any- 
thing else in regard t» considerations of ability. 

Mr. DECKER. Dees the gentleman mean to state as a fact, 
and if so, I would tike to have his authority, that the gates were 
thrown open »:d other men were allowed to compete with these 
assistant postmasters? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I contend that on the ground 
that out of the number of assistant postmasters at the present 
time, 2,300 of them are now on the basis of having met all 
qualifications on a competitive basis. 

Mr. DECKER. In other words, the gentleman means to say 
that 2,300 out of 2.400 men who received positions as the result 
of political preferment have been covered irto life jobs‘ 

Mr. KELLY oz Pennsylvania. No; I mean nothing of the 
kind. I mean that at the present time, counting those who 
have been appointed since, counting vacancies filled and those 
retired because they were inefficient and their places taken by 
efficient assistants, 2,500 of the 2,400 now ate on that basis, 
and I desire to put that statement from the official bulletin 
in the Recorp. I want to make thi: point——— 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. For a question only, as I have 
but 10 minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Is it not a fact that when the civil-service law 
was originally extended there was a Democratic President in 
office, Mr. Cleveland; and is it not a fact that he put the wgis 
of the civil service over Democratic officeholders of his admin- 
istration, and they were not remo-ed and could not »2 removed 
under the succeeding Republican administration; and was not 
that the first instance where men were covered into the civil 
service in large numbers by an Executive order? 

Mr. KELLY of Penusylvania. That is absolutely true, and 
it was without regard to any test of efficiency or ability or any- 
thing else. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. For a question only. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is that to show the civil service is simply 
for the purpose of protecting and saving political employees of 
an outgoing administration ? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. No; it is for the purpose of 
basing postal results on business efficiency and merit, and that 
is what is being demanded in this country more and more every 
day. I want to advance a point in reference to this general 
question, and that is that these assistant postmasterships as 
well as other administrative offices of that kind are created 
for one purpose only, and that is for the public service and 
benefit of the people of this Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 


Aau- 
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Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
consent to extend my 
mentioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


Resolutions of the United National Association of Post-Office Clerks, 
Branch 1263, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


At a meeting held January 7, 1914, by East Pittsburgh, Pa., Branch 
1263, U. N. A. P. O. C., the following resolutions were gg 

Whereas the law enacted and passed September 30, 1910, making 
civil service rather than the service rendered to a political party the 
standard of appointment and promotion; and 

Whereas an attempt has been made in the House of Representatives 
to annul the civii-service status of assistant postmasters by an amend- 
ment to the appropriation biil December 17, 1913; it is hereby 

Resolwed, By this branch assembled, that the law enacted September 
30, 1910, placing assistant postmasters under civil service is a wise and 
just law, inasmuch as it secures the most worthy men for that position 
and also affords the post-office clerks their only chance for advancement 
under the civil-service employment; and be it further 

Resolved, That we object to the amendment to the Post Office ap- 
propeiation bill of December 17, 1913; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Hon. 
Borsm Penrose, Hon. Grorep T. Oviver, Hon. M. Cixpp KsLLY, our 
Representatives at Washington, D. C., imploring and beseeching them 
to do all in their power to defeat the bill in its present amended form ; 
that a copy be sent to the Post Office Clerk, the official organ of the 
u. a A P. O. C.; and that a copy be placed on the minutes of our 
ranch, 


I would like te ask unanimous 
remarks, including the resolutions 


Frank H. ZIscHKAU, 

Rvussett L. CALg, 

Harky R. CAMPBELL, 
Committee. 

Henry WaGner, President, 

EF. J. Drvrmur, Secretary. 

Resolutions of Branch 1473, National Association of Letter Carriers, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Whereas a second attempt has been made in the House of Representa- 
tives to annul the civil-service status of assistant postmasters by an 
amendment added to the Post Office appropriation bill, December 17, 
1913: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the members of Branch No. 1473, National Asso- 

ciation of Letters Carriers, vigorously protest against any amendment or 

changes that would in any way weaken their standing as civil-service 
employees; and be it further 

Resolved, That merit and ability shall be the standard of appoint- 
ment and promotion rather than service rendered to a political party; 
and it is further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our Congress- 
man, Senator, ond the secretary of the National Association of Assistant 

Postmasters. 

R. B. Frearp, 

W. A. WaLForRD, 

W. C. Surrey, 
Committee, 


Statement of National Civil Service Reform League. 

The assistant postmasters were classified over three years ago by 
President Taft in an Executive order, in which he required that every 
assistant pomntiine should satisfy the department as to his efficienc 
and qualifications before he be given a competitive classified status. All 
but about 100 of the 2,400 assistant postmasters in these offices now 
have such a status. Many of them have been appointed since the issue 
of this order, either through promotion, transfer, or original examina- 
tion. ‘The post offices, therefore, are now supplied with a thoroughly 
trained expert force from the assistant postmasters on down. 

This organization is vitally important to the efficient management of 
the postal business, particularly in view of the development of the postal 
Savings banks and the parcel post system. The postmasters in these 
offices are not themselves postal experts—at least at the time of ap- 
pointment—and have to depend on the permanent expert staff under 
them for the management of the office. If the assistant postmasters 
are removed from the classified service, they will become political job 
holders. changing with every change in the postmastership. The ap- 
pointments of the assistants will be governed to a large degree by 
political considerations, and it is a notorious fact that postmasters are 
forced under such a system to accept inferior persons as their assistants 
for political or less worthy reasons, and that they are, in fact, not free 
to make their own selection. 

With assistant postmasiers chosen on the merit basis alone, on the 
other hand, the tone and efficiency of the entire Postal Service have 
been elevated. The opportunity to advance to an assistant postmaster- 
ship has improved the character of the applicants for the minor posi- 
tions and served as an incentive to all employees to prove by efficient 
service their fitness for advancement. So beneficial has been the classi- 
fication of the assistant postmasters that Postmaster General Burleson 
is strongly opposed to this very rider as “‘ subversive of the best inter- 
ests of the Postal Service” and as certain to “ militate against the 
effectiveness of the policy outlined in the last annual report of the 
department,” namely, the management of the Postal Service on a 


strictly businesslike basis. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I deny the proposition that 
these offices are instituted for the purpose of perpetuating any 
party in power. If, then, public offices exist only for the service 
of the people, it follows that they must be administered not only 
with honesty but with trained knowledge and ability. Especially 
is this true in this time, when the functions of Government are 
growing in extent and complexity. 

The just and impartial administration of the civil service is 
the only way to assure trained knowledge and ability, as it is 
the only way to destroy the spoils system that degrades and 
oppresses the people. 


This rider means a backward step, it means new poison to oyr 
political life, more office-seeking mania, and more power to the 
spoils-hungry politician. It means less efficiency in the pubjic 
service, less respect for Government, aud less independence for 
every legislator in this body. 

It has no place in this appropriation bill, and the attempt to 
incorporate it in this legislation is unwarranted from every 
standpoint. It is a covert and unfair blow at the civil-seryica 
system, which has proven its worth and which is approved bya 
vast majority of the American people. So fully approved has it 
been that there is a widespread demand that the entire Posta) 
Service be placed under civyil-service requirements so that every 
postal official, including postmasters, shall be taken out of 
politics. But, in spite of that public demand, we are forced to 
consider this rider with its directly opposite tendencies. 

I took occasion to protest against such assaults on the merit 
system in other bills passed during this Congress, and I am cop. 
vinced that these riders are not simply isolated evidences of in. 
tention, but that they are a part of a policy. I warn you again 
that the people will stand for no such policy, which can haye 
but one purpose and that the building of an official autocracy 
strong enough to maintain itself in defiance of public opinion. 

Every sign of the times points in the opposite direction. The 
people propose to run this Government. If they can not do it 
through one party, they will do it through another. They pro- 
pose to run it themselves. I hope that every Member who be 
lieves in fundamental Democracy, who opposes the use of public 
funds and public offices to defraud the people, and who values 
his dignity and independence as a Representative will vote 
against this rider. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am very strongly opposed 
to this provision of the Post Office appropriation bill removing 
assistant postmasters from the protection of the civil service. 
It does not belong on an appropriation bill. It is not a mere 
repeal of an Executive order which covered these men into the 
civil service, but it is a substantive piece of legislation which 
excepts them for all time from the operation of the civil- 
service law. It does not even leave it optional with the Presi- 
dent to place them under the civil service. 

It could not be put upon a Post Office appropriation bil! with- 
out some sort of a rule overriding the established practices of 
this House, a method that we Democrats have denounced re- 
peatedly when we were in the minority as an arbitrary exercise 
of gag rule. I am here to oppose the putting of that legislation 
upon an appropriation bill in that form; but, in the second place, 
I oppose the legislation itself. I stand with President Wilson 
and the Postmaster General on this question. I think it is a 
return, a bold and indefensible return, to the spoils system. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] What the people of the 
United States are demanding to-day is an extension of the 
doctrine of merit and efficiency in the public service and not a 
curtailment of that doctrine. I listened for some time to the 
forceful, ruggedly honest chairman of the Post Office Com- 
mittee, and a great many things that he said would meet the 
agreement of Democrats. There is no doubt that when an 
administration comes into power it is entitled to have its own 
advisers in the Cabinet; it is entitled to have its own diplomatic 
representatives abroad, to put men in the service who represent 
and carry out the policies of the Government, the policy of ihe 
party in power as distinct from its mere administrative work, 
representing and reflecting the views of the administration. 
There is no parallel between that and the quties of assistant 
postmastefs, nor can it be said there is any parallel with the 
legislative body of the Nation, the House and the Senate, which 
must reflect the changing political views of the people, and 
reflect it as correctly and as up to date as is possible ina free 
government to reflect it. Those men who represent the peop!e, 
who come directly.from the people, who vote taxes, charges, «nd 
impositions on the people, make the laws for the people and 
expend the people’s money, must reflect directly the political 
sentiment of the Nation. But the Post Office Department is 4 
great business institution. It is one of the largest, one of the 
most complicated, and at the same time one of the most suc 
cessful business institutions ever established and carried on 1" 
the civilized world. : 

There is not a business institution of its magnitude any 
where, extending its ramifications over the territory of a creat 
Nation of 8,000 miles in extent, reaching from the great, busy, 
throbbing hearts of industry of a million or three million peo 
ple in a metropolis down to the humblest farm home away 


back among the hills, or at the top of Bitter Creek, and putting 
the mail into the hand of the humblest 
farthest removed from the centers 


farmer in the land, the 
of trade and of commerce. 
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The ramifications of that service have become one of the great 
pusiness problems of this Nation. To it applies distinctively 
and with a peculiar force the necessity of a merit system and a 
permanent tenure of office. 

Why, these assistant postmasters occur only in cities of a 
suflicient size to have an important branch of the Postal Service. 
It would be bad enough to leave those men subject to political 
appointment and political change if the service had not grown 
to the extent that it has grown; but in late years we have im- 
posed new activities upon the Postal Department, with the con- 
gent and at the insistent demand of the American people—ac- 
tivilies of the most complicated and technical business charac- 
ter. We have imposed upon them the duties of the postal 
savings bank, and now we are barely beyond the threshold of 
the creat activities of the parcel post, an activity which alone 
bas engaged, as I understand, in this country, when it was 
handled by the express companies, the skill and the experience 


and technical ability of many men each drawing more than 
$10,000 salary. So that if the great express companies have 
found the need to employ men of great experience and capacity, 
so puch more will the great Post Office Department find the 
sf mae need, 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I have only a brief time, but I will yield 
to a question from the gentleman. 

Mr. BARNHART. Does the gentleman from Missouri know 
of any business institution in this world that provides in its 
organization that the manager thereof shall have nothing what- 
ever to say about his help; that he shall have no voice in select- 
ing it? 

Mr. BORLAND. Well, I see the force of that question. It 
is an argument against the whole civil service. Undoubtedly 
that question is asked to bring out the idea that the postmasters 
who are appointed will have the selection of those assistant 
postmasters. I expect, however, that there are very few men 
of so limited a political experience in this House as to really 
believe that that would be the case. The postmasters will not 
have the selection of these men. 

Mr. RUCKER. Who will? 

Mr. BORLAND. The postmasters did not have it under the 
régime of the Republicans that we have so roundly denounced. 
It has been my experience and observation that not only was 
the postmaster named by some political officer in authority for 
political purposes and named without any special regard to his 
experience in that post-office business, but that same authority 
named also the assistant postmaster, and without consultation 
with the postmaster. And not only that, but it has frequently 
happened, I will say to my friend from Indiana [Mr. Barn- 
HART], that the assistant postmaster was named from the fac- 
tion of the party that did not happen to land the postmaster. 
I have known of cases—and I have no doubt my friend has, 
too—where they not only did not work in harmony, but where 
they did not trust each other personally, and I have always re- 
garded it as a political blunder, if no worse, to put those men 
under political appointment. 

Mr. BARNHART and Mr. BOWDLE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND, T have not much time, but I will yield 
once more to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Baknwarrt]. 

Mr. BARNHART. Does the gentleman know of any business 
institution that will tolerate clashes constantly between its 
heads of departments, as is indicated here between a postmaster 
and a deputy postmaster? Would that be tolerated by any 
board of directors in any business institution? 

Mr. BORLAND; Unquestionably not. 

Mr. BOWDLE. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BORLAND. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOWDLE. Is it not true that the difficulty about the 
genticman’s question is just this: That he is trying to assimilate 
4 privately owned enterprise to a great national institution, and 
that, as a matter of fact, the civil-service law was adopted in 
order to prevent an enormous political evil arising from the 
struggle of two contending parties for those offices, and that, 
thes-‘ore, there is no reasonable comparison between the two? 

Mr. BORLAND, Yes. And the logic of the gentleman’s 
{uesiion would go te the full extent of naming 700 new men 
in the Kansas City post office every time the political com- 
Dlexion of the Government changes. I am going to meet the 
seiicman more than half way. I think the time is rapidly 
ipproaching when the common sense and hard business judg- 
Ment of the American people will demand that the postmasters 

thet selves be placed under the civil service [applause], and that 
a! Lien who are charged with any administrative and technical 


duties on the part of the Government shall be placed in their 
positions on the basis of merit and permanency in office. 

Mr. RUCKDR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Do you think the examinations held for assist- 
ant postmasters or for postmuasters secure the best material for 
those offices? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I do not think they do. 

Mr. RUCKER. Do you not believe the man charged with the 
responsibility can come as near selecting a man who is quali- 
fied, who will give satisfaction to all the patrons of the office, 
as a mere civil-service examination conducted on lines that 
have no bearing whatever upon the‘iuties of the office? 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman knows that if the ideal 
situation existed which he presents, there would be no necessity 
for any civil-service regulations. The civil service exists for the 
purpose of meeting a part of the deficiencies of human nature. 
The gentleman knows that the ideal situation presented by his 
question never exists,.never did exist, and never can exist. If 
it did exist, there would be no necessity for the civil service. 

Mr. RUCKER. It exists in every town in this country to-day. 
The man who could not select that kind of an assistant ought 
not to be in a position to name him. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it not true that under the policy or prac- 
tice suggested by the question of the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Rucker] assistant postmasters were appointed in this 
way: The Member of Congress wanted it understood that if 
John Smith was appointed postmaster it was done upon the 
express condition that John Brown should be the assistant 
postmaster, and that in many cases the postmaster had to 
agree to that before he could get the appointment, and in that 
way the Congressman fixed up a part of his own machine. 

Mr. RUCKER. That is exactly what I would do in every 
case, and I have no apology for it. 

Mr. BORLAND. It would be bad enough under the old con- 
ditions; but under the altered conditions, since the Post Office 
Department has become distinctly a business institution, there 
is no justification whatever for appointing these men for 
political purposes. _Now, we have a condition of affairs where 
the postmaster himself is subject to political appointment. 
Positions ranging ali the way from $180 a year to $8,000 a 
year are given to men who do not present and are not asked 
to present any evidence of their experience or ability in the 
post-office business. 

Mr. MOON. Is not the gentleman mistaken about that? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I think not. 

Mr. MOON. You say that from $180 up they are appointed 
and confirmed by the Senate? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I did not say that they were appointed 
or confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. MOON. What did you say? 

Mr. BORLAND. I said those places were given to men who 
did not present and were not asked to present any evidence of 
previous experience in the post office. 

Mr. MOON. They are all subject to examination, and above 
$180 they are subject to a civil-service examination. Under 
$180 they are subject to examination by the inspector. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Can the gentleman from Michigan let me 
have five minutes more? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is true that there is an examination being 
prepared, which was to begin on the 10th of January of this 
year, so that nobody knows what the result of it is. By it 
fourth-class postmasters are to be examined, to what extent I do 


not know, and neither does the gentleman; but we wil! assume 
that as to fourth-class postmasters there is going to be some 
experience qualification. The gentleman from Tennessee can 


give no reason why these fourth-class postmasters should be 
under civil service and assistant postmasters not. But as to 
postmasters who have assistants—— 

Mr. RUCKER. First and second class. 

Mr. BORLAND. As to first and second class postmasters it 
still remains true that experience in the postal business is not 
one of the qualifications expected of them. 

Mr. RUCKER rose. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am sorry I can not yield any more. I 
have had to ask for more time as it is. Now, if these men go 
into these great offices, some of them paying $6,000 and $8,000, 
which is more than the salaries of the First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Assistant Postmasters General of the United States, if 
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they go into these offices without any previous training in this 
great, complicated business they will have to rely then upon their 
assistant postmasters, who are presumably at least experienced, 


whether they have any other qualifications or not. Presumably 
an agsistant postmaster has the experience necessary to run that 
office to the satisfaction of that community. Is this experienced 
assistant to be thrown out, and are both places to be made 
political appointments? I object to any such idea. It is unjust 
to the great army of postal clerks and carriers, for it takes 
away their right to aspire to promotion to an assistant post- 
mastership. I do not even believe those men are appointed in 
all cases for. party service. I believe they are often appointed 
for service to some political officeholder who has the recom- 
mendation of their appointment. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman ought not to go that far. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will go that far. 


There is no more reason why the gentleman should desire to 
retain that right of recommendation than that he should appoint 
officers in the Army or chemists in the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman goes entirely too far. 

Mr. BORLAND. I say that they are appointed not neces- 
sarily for party services, distinguished as such, nor because 
their views upon party questions are sound, and would appeal 
to the mass of the voters in their district if they were candi- 
dates for an elective office; but they are appointed because they 
have been politically useful to the man who recommends their 
appointment. Why, they may not have been serving the party. 
They may have been serving only a faction. They may have 
served only a political boss or leader. [Applause.] I object to 
either the postmaster or the assistant postmaster being made 
the official whip cracker over the heads of the men in the classi- 
fied service, in the interest of either party, faction, or boss. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by inserting in the RecorD a letter from the Postmaster General. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting in the Recorp 
a letter from the Postmaster General. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

DECEMBER 20, 1913. 
Hon. Joun A. Moon, 
Chairman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear JupGE Moon: I am somewhat disturbed by a paragraph in 
this morning’s paper to the effect that your committee has voted to 
put into the Post Office appropriation bill for the next fiscal year a 
provision removing the position of assistant postmaster from the 
classified service. I think the enactment of such a provision would be 
subversive of the best interests of the Postal Service, and certainly it 
would militate against the effectiveness of the policy outlined in the 
last annual report of the department. 

There are at this time 2,464 post offices of the first and second classes 
in which the positions of assistant postmaster are classified. All save 
about 100 of the persons occupying these positions are now within the 
classified service. In these 100 cases the benefits and rights of classi- 
fication have been withheld from the incumbents, because they have 
failed to satisfy this department as to their capacity for efficient service. 

In the interest of the most efficient and effective Postal Service it is 
vitally necessary that the positions of assistant postmaster be filled by 
persons specially qualified to discharge the duties thereof, and I feel 
that no person should hold the position of assistant postmaster whose 
capacity and efficiency has not been properly and thoroughly tested. 
Among the qualifications necessary for this position are practical knowl- 
edge of and experience in post-office work, coupled with administrative 
ability. The present administration has been rigidly enforcing the 
policy of filling these positions either by the promotion of competent 
employees already in the office or by the transfer of experienced em- 
ployees from some other branch of the Postal Service. Only in rare 
instances are postmasters permitted to fill the position otherwise, and 
then only by selection from a certification of eligibles resulting from an 
open competitive civil-service examination. 

In connection with this subject I wish to direct your attention to the 
following excerpts from the last annual report of this department : 

“The prime consideration in perfecting the personnel of the Postal 
Service should be to recognize efficiency and to eliminate partisanship. 
It is the earnest hope that ultimately all positions will be covered under 
the classified civil service, and that merit and faithfulness will be the 
sole consideration in making appointments as well as promotions.” 
(Page 8.) 
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“It is hoped that by thus maintaining a high standard of efficiency 
for postmasters and keeping paramount the interest of the Postal Sery- 
ice in making appointments that the way will be made clear for the 
eventual classification of all presidential postmasters.” (Page 43.) 
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“The Post Office system is essentially a business institution. It 
touches every home, comes .n contact with every commercial institution 
and with those engaged in every line of industrial enterprise throughout 
the country, and in the nature of things it is highly important that only 
the most efficient employees should be in its service. For this reason 
the merit system should be adhered to in the Post Office Department 
above all others in order to secure the very highest standerd of effi- 
ciency in the conduct of its affairs.”” (Page 43.) 


I have received no official advice as to the accuracy of the merneeer 
interest in the 
trust, however, 


report referred to, and therefore my anxiety and cop 
Postal Service must be the excuse for this letter, 


that in its wisdom your committee will not see fit to recommend the 
enactment of the legislation referred to. 
Very sincerely, 


A. 8. Burtzson, 

Postmaster General. 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back three minutes 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from, 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker] two minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that my dis. 
tinguished colleague [Mr. Bortanp] comes from Kansas City 
where they have bosses. Out in the country, where I live, every 
man is a free man, we have no bosses. I have named a num. 
ber of postmasters in my district, and I challenge my colleague 
to name one of them who is not as good a man as you or | 
am. [Applause.] I challenge him to name one of them who 
is not as loyal a party man as he or I. True, they are my 
friends or they would not have obtained my indorsement, put 
they are also the friends of the President in the White House. 
the friends of Democratic Senators, the friends of Democratic 
principles, for the supremacy of which they have battled for 
nearly one-fifth of a century. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will, although I have only two minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman want to retain the 
right to name those postmasters? 

Mr. RUCKER. Unquestionably I do. 

Mr. BORLAND. You regard it as a valuable right, do you? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes; because I believe I can select a man 
in every town in my district who will give better satisfaction 
as a postmaster than any mere civil-service examiners ean 
select. My colleague seems to think that no one is qualified 
to distribute mail and sell postage stamps unless he can name 
all the principal cities in South America and the rivers iy 
Africa. [Laughter.] It is absurd. How did alli these men, so 
eminently qualified and for whom my colleague pleads, get their 
experience? There are Democrats growing up in the country 
everywhere who are entitled under a Democratic administra- 
tion to recognition; and if that means going back to the spoils 
system, then I am a spoilsman and I have no apology to make 
for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GovuLpEN]. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, the bill H. R. 11338, now 
under consideration, making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1914, is an 
admirable measure. 

The increases provided for making advances in the carriers 
and clerks’ lists are more than in previous years, but not sufli- 
cient to do justice to a most deserving class of men. Seventy- 
five per cent of the $1,100 class in the large cities will go to 
$1,200 under this bill. 

Considering the high cost of living and the arduous work per- 
formed by these faithful public servants, the pay of all classes 
is too small. 

This is especially so when the rapid increases of the rural 
free delivery carriers are considered. This, too, in view of the 
fact that the city offices show a handsome profit yearly while 
the others a big deficit. 

While in favor of giving every citizen mail and parcel-post 
advantages, I em pleading for a class of hard-working, faithful 
men who need and should have better pay. 

Section 6, intended to take assistant postmasters out of the 
civil service, is, to my mind, a step backward, and not justified 
under our enlightened and progressive Government, especialy 
so under Democratic administration. 

President Taft, for what he thought good and sufficient rea- 
sons, three years ago placed these twenty-four hundred men 
under the protection of the civil service. Now, if it is deemed 
wise and necessary after this trial to return them to tlie exempt 
class, President Wilson can do so by an Executive order. 

For this reason, and the further one of placing riders on 
appropriation bills, I am opposed to this section. If the ! resi- 
dent does not wish to assume the responsibility of rescinding 
the order of his predecessor, there must be good and valid 
reasons for his action. nn 

If Congress wishes to make the change, let it be done on its 
merits in the usual way of changing or making new laws. ° | 

I have received a number of protests against the adoption 
of this section from both individuals and organizations. nw i 
time and space I will insert but one, that of the New York aN 
Office Clerk’s Association, and with that wil! close the matter 


0 he 
th mmittee on the Post Office and Post Roads of : 
tapes of muprenenteteves have placed in the Post Office appropriation 
bill now pending before that committee a clause withdrawing the 
sistant postmasters in first and second class post offices fro 
protection of the civil-service law; and 
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Whereas such action on the part of the committee, if enacted into law, 
will be the means. ef removing from office a lange number of efficient 
employees who have been eee to that position on merit after 
years of faithful work in the Postal Service; and 

Wiereas the enactment of such a law will be @ long step backward 
in the upbuilding ef the civil serviee in the Post Office artment, 
the Postal Service, and the public service in general: The re be it 


resolved, That we, the New York Post Office Clerks’ Association, In 
regular meeting assembled on Sunday, December 28, do rn against 
the enactment into law of such an umjust measure; and be it further 

resotved, That the Representatives in. Congress from the metropoli- 
tan district of New York be forwarded a eopy of these resolutions, and 
that they be requested to vete and work against the passage of the 
amendment above mentioned. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, f yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GoLprocLe]. 


|Mr. GOLDPOGLE addressed the committee. See Appendix.) 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Brrves]. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
direct the attention ef members of the House to section 9 of 
this bi, which relates to the compensation of rural carriers. 
While this section ostensibly provides an increase of salary for 
all carriers, as matter of fact under its provisions the salary 
of one class of earriers instead of being increased will be 
materially decreased, and where there is an increase it is not 


livery Service, for the year 1915, the sum of $48,650,000, and 
this amount is carried im the bill; but the estimate of the de- 
partment did not inclhade the increase of salary for carriers 
provided for in the bill, and the statement I have from the 
department shows that this imerense of salaries will amount 
to $2,868,976. The total appropriation for this service includes 
an increase of $1,000,000. for new work, but this increase in 
salaries, amounting to practically $3,000,000, will mean a def- 
icit of $2,000,000 in this department unless the total amount is 
increased. Such a deficit will result in a curtailment of the 
Rural Delivery Service because of the lack of funds. This will 
be of some interest to those of you who hope to have rural reutes 
established in your districts. The benefits of this rural service 
are so appreciated by the American people that it is their desire 
to see it extended instead of eurtailed. 

Give the carriers a living wage. Make the inerease propor- 
tionate and previde for such increase in the total appropriation, 
so that the Rural Delivery Service will not be crippled. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman mean to say that there will 
be a deficit under the seetion as now provided? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Under the section as no 
provided. 

Mr. MOON. ‘Phe gentleman menns after the increase in pay 
is granted? 
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a proportionate imerease, but certain classes of carriers will Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. ' 
receive a greater proportionate increase than others. Mr. MOON. That is not done yet, the gentleman understands. 


In order to confirm this construction of the provisions of this | That is subject to the rule. : ; 
section I wrote the Postmaster General asking that I be | Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the increase in pay of 
furnished with a statement of the cost of the Rural Delivery $2,886,000 is granted, then there is a deficit in the department, 
Service under the schedule now existing and the cost under the | so far as rural free delivery is concerned, and we know what 
schedule proposed In this bill. The statement I have received | chance we will have of the establishment of any new rural 
from the Postmaster General I wish to include as part of my | Toutes next year. 5 hs 
remarks. Under this statement it will be seen that the total | The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
compensation of carriers engaged in triweekly service will be | ©atelina bas expired. . 
reduced $29,451.10. The salaries of the triweekly carrier with By unanimous consent Mr. Byryes of South Carolina was 
a 24-mile route will be reduced $41, and every carrier in this | granted leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp, as fol- 
service, regardless. of length of route, will receive less, and this | lows: 
in spite of the recognized fact that the parcel-post law has | gretement showing cost for Rural Delivery Service under present and 
placed upon them increased labors. For the increased labor proposed schedules. 
they will recefye a decreased salary. 


° be 4 . DAILY SERVICE. 
As to the carriers engaged in the daily service this statement 
































shows that carriers whose routes are from 16 to 24 miles will Num- 
receive an increase of $75, while the salary of carriers with Length of | ber of poy i — ra meme | Gross 
a 24-mile route is increased but $50. The salary of the carrier |  ¢hijos) Shea be curiae cee te ee 
traveling a 25-mile route is increased $72.50.  _ is | 
I can not conceive of any geod reason why the carrier of a leery earn pein rnaee 
23-mile route should be increased $75 and the salary of the | $434 $484 | $532.40 | $532. 40 $48, 40 
carrier of a 25-mile route increased $72.50, while the salary of | 7 7. = saab! one a n'a 
the carrier of a 24-mile route is increased only $50. . = 3606} 580.80 | 4,068. 60 369. 60 
The Postmaster General, in his. annual repert, informs us allan 23] 6572 16,016 | 629.20 | 17, 617. 60 1, 601. 60 
that the postal service is now for the first time since 1883 “0 573 | 17,100) 29.20) 18, 876. 00 1,716.00 
self-supporting, and that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 7 4 oa ate 2s aa pp 
1915, there is an actual surplus of $3,841,906.78. I have no ; 131 0 | 86, 460 | 726, 00 95, 106.00 | 8, 646..00 
doubt that the fncreased revenue is due, in some measure at ak, el Sa Sah staat See 
least, to the success of the parcel post. On account of this ot > 217, 140} 845.00 | 238° 290. 00 | 21 150.00 
service the Postmaster General has asked for increased ap- 637} 880 560,560 | 955.00 | 608, 335. 00 47,775.00 
Propriations for Railway Mail Service and star-route service, poet Seok Lameehiemest pemtemes! le ree 
and the provisions of this bill indicate that the committee |: ""| 1686 990} 1,669,140} 1,065.00 1, 795, 590, 126. 450. 00 
int led to grant some increase to the rural carriers. Even |; -| 3,438 | 1,056 3, 630,528 | 1,131.00 |  .3, 888,373.00 . 
if it were so worded as to carry a proportionate increase to all | : Paes keel eee tas | YEeot ian ames 
carriers I submit that the increase would not be commensurate | : 7.904} 12.100| 8.793.400 | 1,172.50 9, 372, 965. 00 579, 565. 00 
with the increased service demanded of the carriers. This | 26, and over.| 11,998 | 1,100 | 13,197,300 | 1,175.00 | 14,097, 650.00 899, 350. 00 
= now demands greater expense, greater labor, and longer Total. 22,198 ft. | 45,089,418 |.......... 47,978, 882.60 | 2. 880. 464.60 
The time has passed when the carrier could travel his route oS sa i at Suits sy Tet il 
riding a moter eycle. Nowadays he is a movable express office a eee a 
und has more use fer a twe-horse wagon than a moter cycle, and | —————— Re ia one sk Se ae 
this service is destined to increase instead of decrease. If the | u............ 2 | $440 $880 | $814. 60 $629. 20 $250. 30 
request of the carriers. for an allowance to cover expenses can | 12------------ f a eee oa —s 
hot be granted, we should at least increase the salary of the fp coreenrenee: | 528 12, 672 | 10, 116. 00 | ?, 566. 00 
carrier traveling @ standard route of 24 miles from $1,100 to | 18............ 25 528 13, 200 11, 937.30 | 1, 232. 
*1200 per annum, and for each mile above 24 add $30 per | %------------ s| & sy oes 38, 454 00 | 42. 0 
year, and for each mile below the standard deduct a like |; | @6| 26,498 | 24, 725.00 t, 763.00 
thount, Such a provision would be more equitable than the | % “| 616 24, 640 | 23, 450. 00 1, 190. 00 
Scholule in section 9 of this bill, which proposes to help one class ot cet)” eee aS 
ore than others. These gentlemen are not at war with each 61} 680 40,280 | 2 0 
oth One class of earriers does net wish to profit at the ex- 2h 770 16, 170 | ie 
“ise Of another elass, but they believe in and ask for a propor- 3 foo YP T00 85. 00 
tlohate inerease for all earriers. 1 830 "330 | . 5D 
! how wish to direct your attention to the estimate of the Ap m0 :oet ‘> 
total cost of the Rural Delivery Service under the present and hers ie Sloane ied — 
Proposed schedules. The Pest Office Department, according to Total.) S17 |........ p 319,968 f.......... Si. 10 
the report ef this committee, estimated for carriers, Rural De |. | |) 
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« Statement showing cost for Rural Delivery Service, etc.—Continued. 
TRIWEEKLY ROUTES SERVED TOGETHER. 


$845. 00 § 
































Din unnuiaasiet 2 770 $1, 540 1, 690. 00 $150. 00 
Oe. cetess.. 4 | 880 3,520} 955. 00 3, 820. 00 300. 00 
OR. ctewdsr dd 7 | 990 6,930 | 1,065. 00 7, 455. 00 525. 00 
OR cotape das 16 1,056 16,896 | 1,131.00 18, 096. 00 1, 200. 00 
ihn iki medina 10 1,100 11,000 | 1,150.00 11, 500. 00 500. 
MD. ove Ceceeee 5| 1,100 5,500 | 1,172. 50 5, 862. 50 362. 50 
26, and over. .| 79) 1,100 86,900 | 1,175. 00 92, 825. 00 | 5, 925. 00 
Total. 23 | os | 132, 286 |.......--- | 141, 248. 50 8, 962. 50 
RECAPITULATION. 
Num- oe 
ber of | E eS Proposed cost.| Increase. | Decrease. 
|carriers.| 55 
eae mais | sd coe Meiatin nei 
DaOy sii ee 42,198 |$45, 089,418 |$47,978, 882. 60 |$2, 889,464. 60 |.......... 
Triweekly (served 
URGENT cs wn nnites anal 517 | 319, 968 Seo AOE, BO hac dnc coventnat /$29, 451. 10 
Triweekly (served | 
gethat). é. cicikcio ow 123 | 132, 286 141, 248. 50 | 8, 962. 50 |.......... 
Total. .......... 42,838 | 45,541,672 | 48, 410,648. 00 | 2, 898, 427. 10 | 29, 451. 10 
| 


Net increase, $2,868,976. 

Mr. MOON. , Mr. Chairman, I 
man from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp]. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, the pending appropriation bill 
carries the largest amount ever carried in any bill that has ever 
been presented to the Congress of the United States, an amount 
so large that as far back as 1900 we said it was impossible that 
such increase in expenditures could arise. In the year 1900, 
only 13 years ago, the amount carried by the Post Office appro- 
priation bill was $102,000,000. This bill carries $306,000,000, 
or three times as much. The appropriations for Postal Service 
in 13 years, therefore, have trebled. This is a most astounding 
fact, when you come to consider what this may mean in the near 
future. If there is the same proportionate increase in expendi- 
ture on account of the Postal Service in the next 15 years as 
there has been in the last 13 years, the amount carried by the 
then bill will be more than $1,000,000,000. It is astonishing to 
know how rapidly we are progressing in the Postal Service. 
It is surprising to contemplate what we have done in recent 
years in advancing this splendid service. No business institu- 
tion in the land, none on earth, as far as I know, compares with 
this institution, the Postal Service of the United States. We 
paid in 1900, $19,000,000 to the postmasters who had charge of 
the various post offices in the United States. We propose in this 
bill to expend next year $30,750,000 for a like service. The 
salaries of the postmasters alone have increased 60 per cent in 
13 years. The City Delivery Service, so important to the busi- 
ness success of the land, has made a marvelous growth, as 
shown by the number of employees necessary to carry on its 
work. In 1900 we expended $14,250,000 for that service, while 
we propose in this bill to expend for next year $38,000,000, or 
very nearly three times as much as was expended for like 
service 13 years ago. The Railway Mail Service, having refer- 
ence now to the railway mail clerks who render service on the 
trains in the United States, received in 1900 nearly $9,000,000 
for their service, while it is proposed in this bill to pay them 
$30,000,000 for like service, an increase of more than three times 
the amount that was paid in 1900. The clerks of the post office 
in 1900 received $12,500,000 for their service. It is proposed 
in this bill that there shall be expended next year for that 
service $45,000,000, or nearly four times as much as was paid 
13 years ago. 

In 1900 we expended for rural service $425,000. Notice the 
amount—$425,000. We now propose in this bill to expend for 
next year $48,650,000, or one hundred times as much as we paid 
13 years ago. In 1900 we expended $425,000 for experimental 
rural delivery. We are now expending as a part of the perma- 
nent appropriation this vast sum of money for this splendid 
service. One remarkable difference that is observed in ex- 
penditure is with reference to the transportation on the rail- 
roads. In’ 1900 we expended for that service $37,000,000, and 
it is proposed by this bill to expend $60,500,000, or less than 
60 per cent more than in the year 1900. 

The impression has gone to the country, as you know, that 
we are expending an enormous sum beyond that which should 
be expended to the railroad companies for carrying the mails, 
and yet I call your attention to the fact that the expenditure 
for the carrying of the mails is nothing like keeping pace with 
the other expenditures of the Postal Service. I do not say 


yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 


this as having any bearing on the question as to whether the 
railroad companies are to-day receiving too much or too little 
for the services they perform, 





There is one branch of the Postal Service that is not appre- 


ciated in the country, in my judgment, as it deserves. [ have 
reference to the inspection branch. I may be mistaken, put jy 
my judgment there is no money expended by the Postal pe. 
partment from which we get better returns than for the seryjceg 
that are performed by the inspectors of the United States. | 
shall not take the time in the few moments that I have at my 
command to go into their work and explain in detail the spjep- 
did service they render to the American people. This bil) jp. 
creases the number of inspectors from 390 to 420. This igs 
necessary because of the fact that the inspection service has 
more work to perform than those now employed in it can per. 
form, and it is necessary to enlarge the force in order that 
they may perform the work that devolves upon them. 

The most remarkable thing, however, in connection with the 
Postal Service is the branch of the service with which most 
persons have but little familiarity and hear the least. I have 
reference to the monetary branch, that branch of the service 
which is controlled by the Third Assistant Postmaster Gep- 
eral. There passes through that office the demands for $250. 
000,000 worth of postage stamps every year. The Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General controls the Money-Order Division, and 
in that division last year there was done $625,000,000 worth 
of dome.tic business. The international work that was done in 
sending orders to other countries amounted to over $110,000.00. 

The Third Assistant Postmaster General has charge also of 
the postal savings banks of the United States, and they have on 
deposit at the present time about $35,000,000, so that this ofticer 
has charge of the most gigantic business of any man living 
to-day in the United States or elsewhere. The present Post- 
master General was exceedingly fortunate in selecting for Third 
Assistant Postmaster General a man of splendid business quali- 
fications, large experience in public affairs, and a man who has 
performed his duties as an officer in a manner that has not 
been surpassed heretofore. No more competent official could 
have been chosen. [Applause.] 

I have been interested especially recently in an investigation 
of the subject of railway mail pay, one of the most difficult 
propositions that has been presented to the American Congress 
at any time. The present system of pay is one of the most 
difficult to understand of any system of business that can be 
devised. I will warrant you that I am safe in making the state- 
ment that I can go to any promiscuous audience in the country 
and inquire if there is a man within that. audience who can ex- 
plain the present system of railway mail pay, and I will hardly 
find an individual in an assemblage of one thousand who can 
rise in his place and satisfactorily explain the present system of 
railway mail pay. There was appointed a short time ago, as you 
are all aware, a commission to investigate the system of railway 
mail pay and ascertain if possible whether we could not devise a 
simpler and better system than that which is now in vogue, and 
whether we can not ascertain in some practical way whether 
the railroad companies are receiving sufficient compensation for 
the services they render or are receiving too much for carrying 
the mails. This commission has had numerous hearings from 
various sources with reference to this subject. The hearings 
have been exhaustive both from the part of the Post Office 
Department and from the railways and experts of the country. 

If you have not read those hearings, if you are interested at 
all in the subject of railway mail pay, I feel sure that you will 
find in them that which will give you information which you 
have not heretofore received. It is not my purpose to go into 
the work of that commission and to indicate in advance what 
in my judgment may be some of the recommendations which it 
may make, but I am hopeful that the report which it shall sub- 
mit in the near future will be one that will give information 
that has never yet been given by any report of any commission 
appointed on that subject. This subject of railway mail pay, 
the question of how much we pay, is the most difficult question 
to answer. Suppose one of your constituents asks you how 
much we pay to-day for carrying the mails. You can only at 
swer in a general way. You say we pay $60,000,000 for carry- 
ing the mails, but that does not answer the question. He asks 
you how much you pay for carrying passengers of the eae 
on the railway mail train. Your answer is very readily mave 
in a way that he can well understand when you say 2 cents 
23 cents, or 3 cents a mile, as the case may be. He asks you, 
however, the more important question for you to —— 
what we pay for carrying the mails of the country, and unies 
you go into a learned dissertation you will make no answe! yn 
direct than to say that we are paying $60,000,000 for 
service. some kind 

My own judgment is that we need to get down to eee at 
of a simple system of ascertainment of pay. We ous! ° Com 
some kind of a basis, so that every individual Member 0 
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The people of the United States to-day are paying 223 cents, on 
an average, for the transportation of every passenger car in the 
United States 1 mile. 


Mr. McKENZIE. That is based on the supposed actual cost 
of moving it, is it not, without any profit or revenue? 

Mr. LLOYD. No; that is the actual amount that they re- 
ceive, from which they may make a profit or a loss. 

Mr. HOWARD. Have you made any estimate of the value of 
the franchises that the railroad companies of this country enjoy, 
which they have received absolutely free—as free as the air? 

Mr. LLOYD. That is one of the things that goes into the 
question of determination as to whether the railroad companies 
should receive the same compensation for carrying the mail 
that they receive for carrying passengers or freight. 

Mr. HOWARD. As a matter of fact, those franchises which 
were granted to them gratis are worth millions upon millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. LLOYD. In some instances that is true, and in other 
cases they have been required to pay for the property; but 
where they have been required to pay for the property they 
have acquired a right which you have not. They have authority 
to build a railroad right through your dwelling house and de- 
stroy it. They have the right to take the most valuable prop- 
erty you have, and you have nothing to say in return except 
this: “I must receive reasonable compensation for the property 
which you take from me.” It is my purpose to speak of one 
or two other branches of postal legislation. I am especially in- 
terested in the extension of the delivery of mail. At the pres- 
ent time we deliver the mail in large cities at the door of 
every individual, and we deliver the mail in the country at the 
door of every farmer who is accessible to town, but in a town 
of 2,000, 2,500, or 3,000—I care not how large a territory over 
which it may spread—we do not deliver any mail. My judg- 
ment is that we ought to take that into consideration; that 
these people in the smaller towns of the country have as much 
right to have the mail delivered at their doors, if they want it, 
as has the farmer or the men who live in the city. 

I introduced a bill following this line several years ago, and 
I have made two or three speeches on the floor of the House in 
which I have advocated it. I am glad to knew that there is a 
provision in the bill of $200,000 for further experiments along 
the line. [Applause.} 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, in looking over my remarks in 
the House a day or two ago I find that I stated that for the 
next fiscal year approximately 600,000,000 packages would be 
carried through the parcel post, yielding sixty millions of money. 
I am afraid the language would indicate that I intended that 
there would be $60,000,000 profit. Of course, that was an esti- 
mate aS to the gross amount. The net amount that would arise 
from that source it is impossible to ascertain, because we do 
not know what part of the expense of handling and carrying 
ought to be charged to the parcel post. 

Again, in the same remarks I submitted an estimate of the 
deficit that might arise in the event that we undertook to es- 


tablish 1-cent postage for first-class matter. My estimate, 
roughly made, was to the effect that we would probably lose 
$37,000,000, estimating profits from a possible increase in first- 


class matter on that account. The department has since made 
rather an accurate estimate of that matter, and I am in receipt 
of a communicaion from the department to-day which I will 
ask the Clerk to read, and I will place it in the Recorp. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, January 27, 1915. 
Hon. JoHn A. Moon, 
Cheirman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Moon: This department has received a large number of 
communications urging the adoption of l-cent letter postage, and it is 
assumed that similar communications have been received by your com- 
mittee. In order, therefore. that you may be advised of the probable 
loss to the postal revenues in the event of the enactment of legislation 
providing for a reduction in the letter rate from 2 cents an ounce to 
1 cent an ounce I may say to you, after consultation with the Post- 
master General and the chiefs of the Divisions of Classification and 


Stamps, that this department estimates that if the letter rate of 
postage should be reduced as indicated it would result in decreasing 
the annual revenue derived from first-class matter by approximately 
$75,000,000. This conclusion is based on the income of the department 


from matter mailed at the 2-cent letter-postage rate during the fiscal 


year ended June 30, 1913. 
Yours, very truly, A. M. Dockgry, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the estimate made by the chair- 


man of the committee was, of course, exceedingly rough, with- 
out the facts in detail being before him. It appeared clearly 
that we could not go to 1-cent letter postage without the loss 
which I suggested would occur as a minimum of $87,000,000. 


I am surprised that the amount is so great, but it makes the 
reason the greater for the committee not yielding to the sugges. 
tions of 1-cent postage. 

I now yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr, 
SELDOMRIDGE]. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, yesterday, in the lati- 
tude of debate allowed on this bill, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. HumpHrey] took the opportunity to engage the at- 
tention of the committee in a narration of the facts connected 
with an apparent decline in the steel and iron industry of the 
country, and took occasion to attribute this condition to the 
effect of the legislation of the party in power. We have beep 
regaled with these statements from time to time from Members 
on the other side, representing various constituencies, and it 
would seem now that the gentleman from the Northwest has 
mingled his voiee with that of the gentleman from Illinois, and 
possibly the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in order to create 
throughout the country a belief that the policies: of this admin- 
istration have been productive of depression and loss in busi- 
ness affairs. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, we expect that these who have been 
beneficiaries of special privileged legislation im the past, and 
into whose coffers has flowed the stream of golden profits from 
the operation of our protective-tariff laws, that they would be 
the first to find eecasion in any apparent loss of business to 
charge the same to the Democratic Party. Were these repre- 
sentations to go before the country without refutation or denial 
it might result in a feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction to the 
party in power on the part of the people throughout the country. 

But we know, Mr. Chairman, that it is not altogether true 
that this business condition is capable of analysis along the 
line that these gentlemen have followed, but we do know that 
if any depression exists that it is due to causes other than those 
which have been named. In fact, we know that in European 
countries for the past six months there has been an unusual 
stringency in money affairs; that the great nations of Germany, 
France, England, and Italy are to-day seeking by every means 
in their power to control the supply of gold which they have; 
that it is difficult for them to finance their great governmental 
necessities, and naturally they are seeking to realize from the 
sale of American securities the wherewithal to supply their 
financial requirements. It is also true that during 16 years of 
Republican rule the country had been asking for and demand- 
ing from that party legislation along the line of relief from 
currency restriction and from control of credit which has 
hampered, to a large extent, the development of the industrial 
and agricultural sections of our country. 

It is undoubtedly true that at the present time many large 
building operations are in process of stagnation and of develop- 
ment, because of the inadequate sources of financial relief, 
which the projectors of these enterprises desire to secure. But, 
Mr. Chairman, we should not take the statement made by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Humpurey] as entirely cor- 
rect. In fact, we would rather have him quote from business 
conditions in the district and section of country that he repre 
sents, in order that there might be in the statements which he 
makes some degree of local authority. I hold in my hand a 
copy of the Trade and Crop Bulletin, issued in December last, 
by the Seattle National Bank, of Seattle, Wash. ‘This bank 
has resources amounting to $16,000,000, and we learn from a 
perusal of this publication that its purpose is to portray the 
business conditions existing in that particular section of the 
country, the Pacific Northwest. I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to some of the statements made in this 
bulletin, issued by this great bank of Seattle, because I believe 
that a declaration made by an institution of this character 1s 
more worthy of belief and more credible than any statement 
made by one whose purpose is apparently to alarm aud scare 
the country into the idea that we are hovering upon the border 
of business and commercial collapse. This bank goes on to state 
as follows: 


We have been in receipt of late of a great many trade reports, cover 
ing many sections of the United States, which, while lacking in una 
nimity, would indicate as a whole fairly satisfactory conditions. Ww 
the exception of Inmber, reports cove the Paelfie Northwest indl- 
cate more uniformly satisfactory conditions than those which aan 
over the country as a whole. Our grain crops have averaged up to jan 
year and, incidentally, indicate another great grain empire, making 
rapid strides in Montana. ee 

umber is the one unsatisfactory staple important jo this sé ene 
of which we hear complaint, and the complet in this ee. 
general. Mills have been curtailing and shutting down, and ‘s a ad 
quence production has decreased, r resulting in a slight, beter 
ment in prices. The lumber output this year will a te $50,0¢ iaste 
Our California market has been only nominal, owing to crop 
there, 


Let me state in this connection that I recently interviewed ? 
Member of this House who comes from the same section 0 
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country represented by the distinguished gentleman from Wash- 
jngton [Mr. HuMPHReyY] with reference to this apparent decline 
in the lumber business in that section, about which so much has 
peen said, and I have been informed—and I do not vouch for 
this upon my own knowledge, but by the statement made by an 
honorable Member of this body—that this decline in the lumber 
pusiness in the Northwest has been due almost entirely to the 
fact that the market in Australia has been closed to the exporta- 
tion of California, Oregon, and Washington lumber; that there 
has developed in the Continent ,of Australia a colossal lumber 
trust which has closed the doors to American importation; and 
as our Republican friends through their 16 years of power 
have been unable to give to this country a merchant marine, 
controlled -and dominated by American interests, in order that 
our citizens might avail themselves of American transportation 
to put their products at the doors of foreign markets, our 
friends from the Northwest find themselves to-day the victims 
of this inaction and incompetency. So the conditions there are 
not of domestic origin, but are those resulting from conditions 
in the Continent of Australia. 

The bank report goes on as follows: 

Our fish crop, meaning principally our salmon output, has exceeded 
the most brilliant expectations, even for the quadrennial or sockeye 
year, and Puget Sound waters alone are credited with producing 
$15,000,000 this year, most of which is marketed through Seattle. 
Twenty-five million dollars more would about cover the yield from 


salmon and other fisheries in adjacent waters, a very heavy propor- 
tion of this crop being handled through Seattle. 

Salmon means ready money, for it moves to market and into cash 
through an ever-widening market with a quickness not exceeded in 
any staple line of product. 


Our fruit crop has been short of last year’s glut, naturally, but prices 
have been highly satisfactory, and thousands of cars have already been 
turned into cash. 

I desire now, Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to a statement made by the officers of this bank which 
is analytical of the business conditions existing throughout the 
country, and which I believe is to be taken with more assurance 
of belief and accuracy than the statements made by the gentle- 
man from Washington, who desires to attribute these conditions 
to Democratic legislation. The bank makes this statement: 


3usiness moves in cycles, and we are now between two cycles. The 
results of 1997 have waned, but have not disappeared, and the approach- 
ing upward movement is not sufficiently perceptible to make us feel that 
we are out of the woods. One thing is certain, and that is that the 
scarcity of money is not peculiar to the United States alone. It is 
world-wide, and while the breadth of the situation saves our pride some- 
what, it does not offer in itself a special hope of the solution of this 
problem. The eredit machine is too ae wound, and the world’s 
investments of late years have not been of a liquid character; armament, 
extomobtiags and extravagances ff municipal and in public improvements 
are examples. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
10 minutes more. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad to give it 
to the gentleman, but I have more time promised than I can 
afford to give. It is impossible for me to give another minute. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Very well. I will take occasion to 
conclude my remarks at another time. 

_Mr. MOON, Mr, Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Tuttrre] for 30 minutes. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, in his very 
able and eloquent speech at the opening of this debate, took 
occasion to make some observations upon the subject of Govern- 
ment-owned railway post-office cars which should receive the 
careful and serious attention of the Members of this House. A 
Joint committee of the Congress is about to report the results 
of its investigation of the whole question of compensation to 
railroads for carrying the mails, and will recommend legislation 
Which should receive consideration before the close of the present 
Se€SSiOn, 


The pending appropriation bill, among its legislative features, 
provides in— 





Sec. 8. That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to contract for the construction of and to purchase steel full 
railway post-office ears and storage mail cars, and to pay not exceeding 
= 000 for the same out of the appropriation for railway post-office 


s; and to contract with railroad companies for hauling them and 
their contents, including mails, cams, supplies, officers, employees, 
and railway postal clerks, and for their maintenance, heating, lighting, 
cleaning, and repairing, upon such routes and between such points as 
j{ may deem advisable, and to pay for the same out of the appropriation 
or inland transportation by railroad routes: Provided, at for the 
Purpose of readjusting compensation for the transportation of the mails 
upon the routes over which such ears shall be operated from the date 
on which such operation begins for the remainder of the contract terms, 
the Postmaster General is authorized to weigh the mails transported in 
Such rallway post-office and storage mail cars, which shall be verified 
= Stated monthly in such manner as he shall direct, from which re- 
urns he shall compute the average daily weights of mails carried in 
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such railway post-office cars and storage mail cars on the routes over 
which they may be operated, and deduct such average weights per day 
from the average weights per day upon which the pay for the trans- 
portation of the mail on the routes respectively was allowed at the last 
mamas readjustment, and readjust the pay on such routes at not ex- 
ceedcin. 


wi 
other 
of mails upon which any readjustment of pay te railroad companies 
shall be made: Provided further, That the Postmaster General is author- 
ized to return to the mails where practicable empty mail bags, supplies, 
ete. 
by law and transported by freight or express, and thereafter transport 

them in the railway post-office cars and storage mail cars herein pro- 
vided, but the weights thereof transported as herein provided shall not | 
be included with the weights upon which the readjustment of compen- ‘| 
sation for transportation as provided herein is based. beet 


the mails has been a vexed one ever since the railroads super- 
seded the stagecoaches in 1837. The history of the Railway 
Mail Service, from its beginning down to the present day, is 
one of contention between the railroads and 
Department over the adequacy or inadequacy of the rates paid 
and the proper basis of payment. 


respects method used in computing the amounts due for rail- 
road service has never been understood by our people, and the 
common impression has always been that the Government has 
been imposed upon, and that we have been paying the railroad 
companies well in excess of what they have earned or deserved 
for their part in the development of our gigantic and marvel- 
ously successful postal system. 


pensation was limited not to exceed in any instance “ more than 
25 per cent over and above what similar transportation would 
cost in post coaches.” 
limited by an act restricting the cost on any route to not ex- 
ceed $300 per mile per annum. 
classified, dependent upon size of mails, speed, and importance 
of the service, and pay was limited to $300 per mile per an- 


or just, and in the law of 1873 the classification of mail routes 
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the statutory rates for the reduced average weights of mails per 
rovided further, That the weights of mails, equipment, supplies, or 
matter carried in such cars shall not be included in the weights 


that have theretofore been withdrawn from the mails as provided 


The question of the compensation for the transportation of 


the Post Office 


The intricate, complicated, cumbersome, defective in many 


When the railroads first came into service in 1837 the com- 


In 1839 this compensation was further 


In 1845 the railroads were 4 


num for first class, $100 per mile for second class, and $50 per 
mile for third class. These rates held for a period of 20 
years, wholly arbitrary and subject to the varying judgment 
of the department officials. In 1867 the mails were weighed in 
order to secure a more equitable assignment of roads. 
During the late sixties the distribution of mail in transit was 
begun, and became an important branch of the service; but it 
was recognized that if the railroads were not only to transport. 
the mail itself, but also to supply, equip, and haul post offices 
for the distribution of mails, the weight basis was not adequate 


was abandoned. The average weight of mails carried the whole 
length of the route with due frequency and speed was made the 
gauge of compensation, and additional allowance was provided 
for railway post-office cars of length 40, 45, 50, and 60 feet, 
respectively. 

. This act fixed the schedule of mail pay, as follows: 

The pay per mile per annum shall not exceed the following rates, 
namely: On routes carrying their whole length and average weight of 
mails per day of 200 pounds, $50; 500 pounds, $75; 1,000 pounds, $100; 
1,500 pounds, $125; 2,000 pounds, $150; 3,500 pounds, $175; 5,000 
pounds, $200, and $25 additional for every additional 2,000 pounds; the 
average weight to be ascertained in every case by the actual weighing 
of the mails for such a number of successive working days, not less 
than 30, at such time after June 30, 1873, and not less frequently than 
once in four every four years, and the result to be stated and verified 
in such form and manner as the Postmaster General may direct. 

Note.—Act of March 3, 1905, provides that beginning with the adjust- 
ment of 1906 the period of the weighing upon which such adjustment is 
based shali be not less than 90 successive working days. 

These rates were reduced 10 per cent by the law of 1876 and 
were further reduced 5 per cent in 1878. On March 2, 1907, a 
still further reduction of 5 per cent was made on all weights 
over 5,000 to 48,000 pounds. On June 7, 1907, the Postmaster 
General issued an order changing the divisor—from 6 to 7—in 
computing the average daily weight of mails, thus resulting in 
another reduction of about § per cent in the pay of railroads for 
mail transportation. 

In addition to the sbove payments based uvon weight there 
is a further allowance when full railway post-office cars are 
provided—the Post Office Department deciding when these are 
necessary. The rates of pay for these cars were fixed originally 
as follows: 












Length of car and rate per annum per mile of track. 










In order to obtain these rates a round trip must be made over 
each mile of road per day. i 
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But the act of 1907 reduced postal-car pay to $27.50 per an- 
num per mile on 45-foot cars, $30 on 50-foot cars, and $40 on 
55 to GO foot cars, a reduction of 8% per cent, 18} per cent, and 
20 per cent, respectively. 

Land-grant roads receive 80 per cent of compensation pro- 
vided in these acts. 

Since this method of pay has been in effect there has been 
constant diseussion in and out of Congress over the rate and 
the basis of its ascertainment. Various congressional commis- 
sions have been appointed from time to time. In 1878 the Hub- 
bard Commission, in 1883 the Elmer-Thompson-Slater. Commis- 
sion, in 1898 the Wolcott-Loud Commission in turn investigated, 
made their recommendations, and dissolved without any action 
being taken by Congress. The Post Office Department has made 
diligent efforis to 
be fair alike to the Government and the railroads. 

In 1909 Postmaster General Hitchcock, under authority of 
the law of March 8, 1879, obtained a vast amount of statistical 
data upon railroad eperations, particularly those of the pas- 
senger-train service, the amount of car space devoted to pas- 
senger service proper, express service, the mail service, and the 
operating expenses and revenues. 

The results of this inquiry are contained in a very com- 
prehensive report by the Postmaster General, under date of 


August 12, 1911 (H. Doc. 105), as to the operation, receipts, and | 


expenditures of railroad companies transporting the mails, with 
recommendations for legislation. 

With this data, and that assembled by former congressional 
and departmental committees, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Post Office Department, and the committee from the 
railroads, the present commission, headed by former Senator 
Jonathan Bourne, has made an exhaustive investigation of the 
whole subject, with the expert assistance of Dr. M. O. Lorenz, 
an associate statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. It is expected that a report will be made at an early 
date, and we hope to lay before Congress a reasonable and 
acceptable plan for the adjustment of this much-mooted ques- 
tion. 

I desire at this time to discuss only the Government owner- 
ship of the railway post-office cars, reminding the committee, 
however, that this is distinct from the question of whether the 
railroads are overpaid or underpaid. 

One of the first propositions taken up by the present com- 
mission was that of the advisability of the Government owning 
the postal cars. The two rates of pay for the same service, 
viz, one rate for the weight of mail in the car and another pay- 
ment for the car itself, have given rise to much confusion. The 
proof of this is seen in the wide currency gained by the state- 
ments of Postmaster General Vilas in 1887, to the effect that at 
Jeast $1,500,000 annually might be gained for the Government if 
it should purchase its own post-office cars, and also the surpris- 
ing assertion the other day by that usually careful and judicious 
student of postal affairs, Mr. Chairman Moon, that— 
if a car costs $6,000, and the Government pays an annual rental of 
$5,000 on it, and the car lives 15 years, there is $75,000 for the use of 
a ear that the Government could have purchased in the first instance 
for $6,000, and the repairs upon it amount to 20 per cent, so it is a 
dead loss of over $60,000 in a period of 15 years upon one of those 
cars, and a corresponding joss upon the ali-stee! cars. 

The fallacy of these conclusions has often been shown. The 
additional compensation allowed for railway postal cars is not 
to be regarded as a rental charge; it is supposed to cover the 
extra cost imposed upon the railroads of hauling in trains the 
great weight and space due to moving a distributing post. office 
on wheels, with neeessary working space for clerks, as com- 
pared with transporting the mails merely as weight, in which 
case far less space would be required, and that in much lighter 
cars. 

In a hearing before the joint commission Second Assistant 
Postmaster General Stewart said: 

The fallacy of the statement of Mr. Vilas, it seems to me, lies in this: 
That there is no account taken of the cost of operating the ears. The 
payment that we make to the railroad companies for cars may soon 
equal their cost, but there is nothing to be argued from that as to 


the adequacy or imadequacy of that pay, because that leaves out of 
consideration entirely the cost of operating or hauling the cars. 


And, again, to the House Committee on the Post Office and 


Eu 


Post Reads, December 4, 1913: 

Mr. Strwart. The amount we pay, and which we are now consider- 
ing as compared with the cost of the ears, is based for services ren- 
dered for hauling the cars. It is for their operation. If you take a 


passenger or any other car and make the. same comparison ‘with revenue 
received per car you will have a similar result. he amount which a 


railroad company receives is not for the construction of a car, but for 
the-operation of it, for the performance ofa service. 


useertain a preper basis of pay which would | 
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In this connection I desire to read from a letter of Postmeastey 
General Hitchcock to Hon. Jonn W. Weeks, the whole text of 
which will be inserted as a part of my remarks: 


Orrice or THE pubtitsetas Genmrat, 
Vaskington, D. C., March 2, 191 
Hon. Joun W. Weeks, : ; Re fi... 


Chairman Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
House of Representatircs. 

My Dear Str: In response to your inquiry made of the Second As. 
sistant Postmaster General in regard to the cost of maintaining and 
operating railway pest-office cars and its relation to the compensa: on 
received by railread companies for the same and your reference to tha 
speech delivered by Senator Vilas on the subject in the United States 
Senate Febrnary 13, 1895, I ‘have ‘the honor to advise you as follows: 

The department has not at this time sufficient imformation upon thi; 
point to give from its own records a reliable estimate. As you aro 
aware, we have recently asked railroad companies to submit answers to 
inquiries -with reference to the cost of operating the mail service, 9n( 
it is believed that when these shall have been received ‘we will] be in a 
position to furnish such information. Inasmuch, however, as it may 
be of importance to you to have estimates made from time to time })y 
others and such incomplete information as we have at present, I sy) 
the following : 

The cost of operating a railway post-office car has been variously esti- 
mated (but not officially by the department) as from 15 to 30 cents ; 
car-mile. The average run per'day of such a car is about 300 miles. 
Estimating the cost at 18 cents a car-mile, the total cost of operatin: 
such car for one year would be $19,710. + 

The specific items which constitute this total cost are not definitely 
known te the department. However, as to the cost of lighting, clean. 
ing, repairs, ete., the General Superintendent of Railway Mail Service 
furnished the following estimates before the commission to investicate 
the Postal Service In 1890, viz: Lighting, $276; heating, $3865: cieq- 
ing. water, ice, oil, ete.,. $365; repairs, $350; preportion of orivinal 
cost of car (estimating the life of a car at 15 years and the orizin 
cost at $6,000), $400; total, $1,756. Recent inquiry gives the followi 
as the approximate cost of maintaining a car at the present ti: 
Lighting (electric), $444 ; heating, $150 ; cleaning, $360; repairs, $300: 
oil and brasses, $120; interest on cost of car (at $7,500), $300: annual 
deterioration (estimating the life of a car at 20 years). $375: total. 
2,049. These figures give the cost of'a car built aceording to the do- 
artment’s standard specifications. The cost of modern steel cars being 
ullt by some of the railroad companies is from $14,000 to $15,000. 

The compensation received by a railroad company for operating a 
car and carrying the mails in it would be approximately as follows: 

The pay for a 60-foot car at $40 a track-mile per annum for a 
track mileage of 150 miles would be $6,000. ‘The ‘average load of a 
60-foot car, according to statistics obtained recently, is 2.83 tons. 
The rate per ‘ton on an average daily weight of 50,000 pounds carried 
over the route is $25.06. At this rate the company would receive 
$10,637.97 per annum for the average load of mail hauled in the car. 
This sum, added to the specific rate for the railway post-office car 
($6,000), makes the total pay for the car and its average load 
$16,637.97 per annum. 

Senator Vilas’s argument was based upon the theory that the rates 
fixed for railroad transportation alone, based on the weights of the 
mails carried, are adequate compensation for all services rendered, 
including the operation ef railway post-office cars, and that, therefore. 
the railroad companies would be required to operate postal cars owned 
by the Post Office Department for the compensation allowed by law for 
the weight of mails alone, including apartment-car space and facilities. 
— theory is not justified by the facts, as will appear from the 
ollowing : 

A careful perusal of the debates in both Houses of Congress which 
led to the enactment of the present law fixing the rate of pay for rail- 
road transportation of the mails and for railway post-office cars clearly 
indicates that the additional compensation for railway post-office cars 
was intended to cover the additional expense imposed wpon the railroad 
companies for building, maintaining, and hauling such cars. The com- 
panies at that time insisted that these cars, which were practically 
traveling post offices. did not carry a remunerative load, and that, there- 
fore, the amount of pay, based on weight, did mot compensate them for 
their operation. This led to the specific appropriation for railway post- 
office cars. In this connection it should be borne in mind that the 
purpose of the railway post-office cars is to furnish ample space and 
facilities for the bandling and distribution of mails en route. ‘Therefore 
the space required is much greater than would be required for merely 
hauling the same weight of mails. is 

In regard to any pr 1 for Government ownership of postal cars. 
other facts as well as the above should be given consideration. Suc! 
cars must be overhauled, cleaned, and inspected daily. It would be 
necessary either to arrange with the railway companies for this sety- 
ice or for the department to employ its own inspectors, repalr men, 
and car cleaners at a large number of places throughout the country, 
which would probably be more expensive than the cost to the railway 
—— in that respect at»present. It would hardly be feasible 4 
establish a Government repair shop. ‘Theréfore the department wens 
be compelled to use the shops of the several railway companies throus)” 
out the country. Without the closest supervision and attention 0} - 
Government's inspectors it could scarcely be expected that out ane 
would receive the same consideration in railroad shops as those : ae 
by the railway companies. ‘These shops are frequently congested, an 
it is probable that the railroad work would be.given the preference. 


Se ot ere Pranx H. Hrrencock. 
Postmaster General. 

Mr. Worthington, of the Southern Pacific, testified that the 
cost of maintenance, $1,225, with allowance of $800 for interes! 
on investment and depreciation, together with train-hauling os 
of $15,000, would make an aggregate for direct train haul an 
maintenance per annum of $17,025. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUTTLE. Certainly. ae. 

Mr. MAPDS. Im reading the testimony of Mr. Stewart A 
fore the committee, I find he was asked if he could give = 
amount which the railroads receive for hauling the priva'®) 


ut 


















owned cars, like the packers’ and others, and he was not able to 
give the committee that information, as T recall it. Can the 
gentleman tell us what the rafiroads received for hauling those 
cars? 

Mr. TUTTLE. I am coming to that matter now. 

Mr. Worthington also makes the following comparison of rates 
per mile received by his company for 60-foot railway post-office 
cars as conmpared with rates it would receive under its published 
tariff from Chicago to California for moving empty cars belong- 
ing to other railroads: 


5.5 


Railway postal-car pay for 60-foot car, per mile run 
cars, per mile run... 16. 


Tariff rates for empty sleeping and din 
Tarif rates for passenger coaches, per mile rum_.-—.-.._______ 1 
Tariff rates for empty freight cars moving in freight trains, per 

mile PUR Wek ek ben ee eee lesen nein ee 8.3 

He calls attention to the fact that the tariff rates mentioned 
“are for hauling in trains only, and do not include any obliga- 
tion on the part of the carrying railroad for maintenance or cost 
of car ownership.” 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUTTLE. Certainly. 

Mr. MAPES. In order to be sure that I understand the gen- 
tleman, is it the statement of these railroad officials that they 
receive something about four times as much from other railroad 
companies for hauling the cars of those companies as they re- 
ceive from the Government? 

Mr. TUTTLE. These figures compare the postal-car rates 
with what is received from other railroad companies for hauling 
empty sleeping cars, dining cars, passenger coaches, and empty 
freight cars. It appears they receive approximately three times 
as much for hauling sleeping, dining, and passenger coaches as 
they receive for the postal-car pay per mile run. 

Mr. MAPES. I suppose that is due somewhat to the fact 
they do not haul the cars of those other companies regularly; 
but they do haul the postal cars every day. 

Mr. TUTTLE. That is probably a factor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUTTLE. Certainly, 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The gentleman as a member of the com- 
mission has given the subject of the cost of carriage of railway 
post-office cars as full comsideration as any Member of the 
House. I would like to ask him, so as to make clear his ex- 
position, whether the rates, as quoted by Mr. Worthington, of 
5.5 per mile rum and the rate quoted by the representative of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad of 4.4 per mile run is the average 
rate, including their return for the tonnage on the mail car, 
that is usually carried im those cars, or whether it is merely 
the rate of pay based upon the prescribed rate-per-mile run of 
railway post-office cars? 

Mr. TUTTLE. i will read Mr. Werthington’s statement, 
which I think answers the question: 

To cover these 


expenses the railroads receiye from the department 
for railway-post-office-car pay, for 60-foot car, $40 per mile per annum, 
or 10.96 cents per day for furnishing a car, maintaining ft, and hauling 
it both ways over a mile of railroad, this being equivalent to 5.46 SO eeD. 


per car-mile run, an average annual mileage of 1 , 
the total railway-post-office-car pay per annum would be $5,480, or 
about one-third ef the above expenses. In the case lines, where 


= <4 = oe for return movement, the revenue would be only 
e-half o 8. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘That statement shows it dees not include 
any pay that the railroads receive for the mail that is included 
in railway post-office cars. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Tt refers only to the railway-post-office-car 
pay and not to the transportation of the mail in the car. 

The Pennsylvania lines give 4.4 cents a running mile as the 
average present pay for their raflway post-office cars and 3.4 
cents as the cost of repairs, light, heat, and so forth, leaving 
lcent a mile for cost of hauling and return on capital invested. 

Mr. Worthington, being reminded by the chairman that his 
computation was based entirely on his railway post-office 
revenue, and upon the latter’s suggestion that he should have 
considered fn his computation the revenue received from the 
mail carried in the railway post-office car, stated that if the 
Day for the 2} tons were included the total rate for these cars 
would be about 20 cents, whereas for their passenger cars they 
received 31.8 cents. 

Mr. A. H. Rowan, of the New York Central lines, in his testi- 
mony states that in addition to the transportation charge for 
the weight of mail handled in the car—estimated to be 2 to 3 
tous—his lines receive for their railway post-office service pay 
ranging from 8.4 cents per mile for a 40-foot car to 5.04 cents 
Per tile for a 60-foot car, making the average earnings on a 
allway post-office cat 20 cents per ole as compared with 32 
rents per carmile received from passengers, the average num- 
ber of passengers carried being 16. 
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The data in Table 7, House Document No. 105, shows that the 
operating expenses, excluding taxes, of a passenger train car 
mite—that is, the cost of running one passenger coach 1 mile— 
are 18.5 cents; but perhaps a better determination of this car- 
mile operating expense is the result of the special reports made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for the year ending 
June 30, 1912. 

Sixty-four raffroads reported a complete separnation of their operating 
expenses as between freight and passenger services in a special report 
required the | e Commerce Commission in 1913. The average 
operating expense per passenger train car mile for all of these roads 
taken together for the year ending June 30, 1912, was 19.41, exclusive 
of interest, dividends, and taxes. This result is probably somewhat 
lower than it would have been if all roads had been included, because 
among the omitted roads are those in the New England States and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which have a higher operating expense per 
ear mile than the above average. This is indicated by the fact the 
average passenger car-mile revenue of 62 roads was 23.9 cents as 
against 25.4 for the country as a whole. 

It thus appears that the average passenger car-mile cost of 
operation is not far from 20 cents, and if the Gevernment owned 
its own cars and engaged the railroads te operate them, a much 
lower rate than this could not be expected; and the authorities 
agree that the Government can not impose a confiscatory rate 
upon the carriers. 

Gen. Stewart, on the basis of weighings in 1907, estimates 
that the transportation cost of mails carried in the full cars is 
$15,382,448. To this should be added $4,323,577 paid additionally 
for the cars, making a total cost of $19,706,020 for the two items. 
The car miles made by railway post-office cars in 1913 was 
104,588,541. Dividing this in the estimated cost above stated 
gives a car-mile-rate of 18.84 cents. On this basis we would 
have to have a rate lower than this figure for all cars in order 
to effect an economy. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to interrupt the 
gentleman, but I am very much interested in what he has to 
say. Do the railroads claim that they are carrying the mails 
now at less than cost? What is the explanation of the wide 
difference in the figures that the gentleman has given? 

Mr. TUTTLE. ‘The gentleman means the difference between 
the Post Office figures of 18.84 and the Interstate Commerce 
figures of 19.41. 

Mr. MAPES. I thought what the Government was actually 
paying was something like 5.46. 

Mr. TUTTLE. The 5.46 cents per car mile run is for railway 
post-office cars only. The Post Office and Interstate Commerce 
Commission figures cover the pay for the weight of the mails 
as well as for the railway post-office car. 

Mr. MAPES. Is that ample compensation to the railroads for 
the work that they are doing? 

Mr. TUTTLE. The question of compensation is one upon 
which the department and the railroads have widely differed. 
The commission is about to bring in its conclusions, and the 
Post Office Department will probably insist that the railroads 
are receiving adequate pay. The railroad representatives who 
have appeared before our commission have claimed they are 
being underpaid by some $15,000,000. I myself do not care to 
express an opinion as to the adequacy of the compensation at 
this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUTTLE. Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I understand the exposition just pre- 
sented by the gentleman, it costs, for the operation alone, per 
train-mile, for a passamger coach, 19.41 cents, whereas all 
that the Government pays for the use of the railway post-office 
ear and the mail carried im that car is 18.84 cents, so that the 
Government is receiving a service to-day at 5.7 mills less than 
the cost of operation of a corresponding passenger car. Is that 
the deduction ef the gentleman? 

Mr. TUTTLE. That would be approximately the deduction. 
Of course, these two computations are made upon different sets 
of figures. The 19.41 cents rate was compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as of June 30, 1912, while Gen. Stew- 
art’s figures are based upon the weighings of 1907, five years 
previous. Of course, the conditions may have changed in the 
interval. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield just 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Would it interrupt the course of the gentle 
man’s argument if he would discuss the question of rates of 
postage? Members of the House are receiving communications 
every day about the penny-postage proposition. Has the gen- 


tleman’s committee made any investigation on that subject; and 
if so, what is the conclusion arrived at, and what is the gentle- 
man’s own opinion? The gentleman has studied the matter, and 
{ am anxious to have his opinion. 
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Mr. TUTTLE. 
committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand; but it is an interesting postal 
question. The gentleman does not care to discuss that? 

Mr. TUTTLE. No; I do not care to discuss that, because I 
have only a limited time, and I want to finish with this propo- 
sition. 


That has not been under consideration by the 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 
Mr. TUTTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


extend these remarks in the REcorpD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
TUTTLE] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUTTLE. It has been suggested that private concerns, 
owning their own cars, are paid by the railroads three-quarters 
of a cent or a cent a mile for the privilege of hauling these 
cars. In reply to this I quote Dr. Lorenz: 

It needs no great acumen to see that if the railroads pay anyone for 
the privilege of hauling his cars they get back the money, unless there 
is an illegal rebate, in some other manner. In the case of these special 
commodity shipments the railroad gets its remuneration by charging 
a rate for the commodities carried in the car, the mileage charge 
paid by the railroad company being explained by its being saved the 
expense of furnishing and keeping in repair the special type of car 
required. If it be desired that the railways pay the Government some- 
thing for the privilege of hauling the postal cars, it would be necessary, 
under any equitable arrangement, at the same time to have the Goy- 
ernment pay the railroads for the mail carried in the cars at a suffi- 
ciently high rate to compensate them for the service of transporting 
the car. How would the Government ownership of the car help to de- 
termine what the proper transportation rate would be? Private ship- 
pers of perishable commodities have a reason for wishing to own their 
own cars, which would be of no weight in the case of the Post Office 
Department. That reason is that, irrespective of any direct saving, 
there is an advantage in having an adequate supply of cars adapted to 
their special needs. There is no complaint, however, on the part of the 
Post Office Department that it is not supplied with the special cars 
which it needs, 

Attention has been called to the Pullman ears which are oper- 
ated by the railroads. In this case it would be difficult to make 
a comparison, as the rates paid vary with the amount of earn- 
ings. 

This is true also of the express companies, and it would be 
difficult indeed to compare the compensation paid by the express 
companies with that paid by the Government for the transpor- 
tation of the mails. 

The railroad company gets a percentage of the express rate, 
while the Post Office Department pays according to the weight 
and distance carried. The only figures on a common basis are 
those for November, 1909, when the car-foot mileage in pas- 
senger trains was ascertained separately for passenger, mail, 
and express services. If the empty space hauled in connection 
with the mail service is charged to that service, then the 
comparison is as follows: From the mail, 3.37 mills per car-foot 
mile; from express, 3.86 mills; and for other passenger-train 
services, 4.34 mills. 

It appears from these computations, therefore, that the ex- 
press companies in 1909 were not favored beyond the Govern- 
ment, but, of course, conditions have changed and these figures 
may be unsafe to-day. 

There are fortunately certain kinds of private-owned cars 
which the railroads operate, and the rates charged for their 
haulage may be considered an indication of what the Interstate 
Commerce Commission believes to be equitable for the passenger 
service. 

For example, the railroad tariff for hauling private pas- 
senger cars, not occupied, is 25 cents per car-mile; if occupied, 
25 passenger fares, or 50 cents per car-mile. 

Special baggage cars, loaded but unoccupied, must pay 25 
cents per mile for first 500 miles, and 20 cents per mile for 
longer distances. If accompanied, 30 cents per mile, and if 
passengers are also carried, 25 fares are exacted. 

The Fish Commission has its cars hauled at rates paying 
from 10 to 20 cents per car-mile, but the acting commissioner 
states that he thinks that the railroads appreciate the ad- 
vantage of having the lakes contignous to their lines stocked 
with fish and therefore grant extremely low rates. Many lines 
give free transportation. 

A careful study, therefore, of every phase of this question 
leads me to the conclusion that there is no ground for the con- 
tention that an economy would result from the purchase of the 
railway post-office cars. Mail cars do not move themselves, 
and the Government would have to pay the railroads for hauling 
the cars either directly or so many cents per car-mile, or indi- 
rectly by paying for the mail in cars at so much per ton-mile. 
In either case the Government ownership of the cars would not 


_ 


help in the slightest degree to tell what the proper transport,. 
tion charge would be. 

I submit that the wise course will be to suspend consideratjo) 
of this section until the report of your committee is before yoy 
and the House is fully informed upon one of the most important 
problems awaiting solution by this practical and business-|j\o 
Congress. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minuies 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California {| \y. 
KAHN] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, on the 10th of last October, when 
the urgent deficiency bill was before this House, the Democratic 
majority raped the civil service successfully; and, doubtlessly 
emboldened by their success on that occasion, they are preparing 
to commit another outrage in the same direction in the pending 
Post Office appropriation measure. 

The provisions of section 6 of this bill would take the assist- 
ant postmasters of this country out of the civil service. Those 
employees can be recruited, and are recruited, from the clerks 
and carriers of the Postal Service. An efficient clerk or an 
efficient carrier, ambitious to rise in the world, may take a civyi!- 
service examination for the position of assistant postmaster, 
and if he be successful and a vacancy should occur there is a 
possibility of his appointment to that position under the civil- 
service law. And yet the Democratic majority of this House 
under section 6 of the Post Office appropriation bill would de- 
prive the ambitious clerks and carriers of the right to take a 
civil-service examination in order that they might improve their 
stations in life. 

I am not surprised at the attitude of the gentlemen on the Dem- 
ocratic side of this House. The pressure for place is undoubtedly 
very great. Your Democratic constituents are demanding their 
reward. They want the jobs. They insist on their pound of flesh. 
Not alone are the civil-service positions sought for, but various 
executive chiefs have demanded the resignation of postmasters, 
United States marshals, district attorneys, and other Federal 
employees, even though those officials still had two or three 
years to serve under their commissions. Happily some of these 
men haye had the backbone and the courage peremptorily to 
refuse to surrender their commissions and to demand that their 
official conduct be investigated, to find out why they should be 
removed from office. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic national convention which met 
in Baltimore a year ago last summer adopted this civil-service 
plank : 


The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rightly 
enforced, to the end that merit and ability shall be the standard of 
appointment and promotion rather than service rendered to a political 
party. And we favor a reorganization of the civil service with ade- 
quate compensation commensurate with the class of work performed for 
all officers and employees. We also favor the extension to al! classes 
of civil-service employees of the benefits of the provisions of the employ- 
ers’ liability law. We also recognize the right of direct petition to 
Congress by the employees for the redress of grievances. 

I commend that plank to my friends on the Democratic side 
of this House: 


The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rightly 
enforced, to the end that merit and ability shall be the standard of 
appointment and promotion rather than service rendered to a political 


party. 

When that plank was written it was doubtlessly lauded to 
the skies by every Democratic candidate for Congress. You 
won an overwhelming victory at the polls. And now you are 
deliberately trying to revert to the old Jacksonian doctrine, “ To 
the victor belong the spoils.” ; 

With my Democratic friends that language and that plank 
are now simply an agglomeration of words, words, words. 

Mr. DIFENDERFER. Mr. Chairman, will the geutlemau 

ield? 

Mr, KAHN. In order that there might be no mistake about 
pledging the candidates of the Democratic Party to the planks 
of the platform, the Democratic national convention first nomi- 
nated its candidates and then submitted and adopted the plat: 
form in order that the candidates might know positively what 
the tenets of the party would be, and govern themselves accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. DIFENDERFER. Mr. 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. KAHN. And the Democratic candidates subsequently 
accepted the platform and with it, of course, the civil-service 


Chairman, will the gentleman 


plank. And yet, when the urgent deficiency bill was presented 
to the distinguished leader of the Democratic Party—the neem 
Chief Executive—he finally affixed his signature to the bill, civ 
service plank notwithstanding, although I 
that he did it with a very wry face. 


am willing to admit 
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Mr. DIFENDERFER. Will my friend from California per- 
mit a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. DIFENDERFER. The platform of the Democratic 
Party @ year ago last summer was adopted just prior to the 
presidential election of that year, was it not? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. DIFENDERFER. It had no particular reference to the 
placing of §1,000 employees under the civil service afterwards 
py Executive order, had it? 

“vr. KAHN. If the gentleman has followed the history of 
his country, he must know that practically every President since 
Grover Cleveland, who began the practice, has issued an Execu- 
tive order before he retired from office extending the civil 
service of the United States. 

Mr. DIFENDERFER. Except Presitent McKinley. 

Mr. KAHN. President McKinley unfortunately became a 
martyr to duty. He was not allowed to fill out his term. 

Mr. DIFENDERFER. Then do you believe in disregard- 
ing the Executive orders of a prior President of the United 
States? 

Mr. KAHN. Executive orders have been issued frequently, 
and have generally been respected by the successors of the 
Presidents who issued them. Thus when President Cleveland 
extended a blanket order covering many employees of the Gov- 
ernment into the classified civil service, the President who 
succeeded him did not undertake to reverse that order. 

Mr. DIFENDERFER. In the case that I have particular 
reference to President McKinley did reverse the order of Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not recall that. 

Mr. DIFENDERFDER. He absolutely revoked it. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not recall the incident. 

Mr. DIFENDERFER. If my friend from California will 
permit, I do net. want it understood that I am opposed in any 
wey to merit service, because I believe that the efficiency of 
this Government depends largely upon it, bat I do insist that 
we ought to have merit service and not snivel service. 

Mr. KAHN. When these orders have been issued heretofore, 
the employees of the Government who were affected by them 
have generally had experience extending anywhere from 1 to 20 
years or more, and it has been presumed by the executives of 
the Government, and, I think, rightly so, that the efficers cov- 
ered into the civil service were entitled by their experience to 
continue in the employ of the Government. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the gentleman ought to limit that. The 
Cleveland order extending to railway-mail clerks the protection 
of the civil service was issued very soon after the fresh clerks 
came in, and I remember distinctly in my own district the new 
railway-mail elerks got so balled up that letters were not de- 
livered for a week, and sometimes longer, and papers accumu- 
lated for several weeks before they were delivered, because of 
the freshness of the men who were put into the service. When 
McKinley came in, in order to relieve the mails, he suspended 
that order of President Cleveland and put back some of the old 
experienced clerks who had been removed in order to make 
place for the Cleveland employees, and after that he extended 
the order, covering those clerks. 

Mr. KAHN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will yield, perhaps he 
will explain why President McKinley revoked the order turning 
into the classified service the employees in the Internal Revenue 
ofices, and later, after the employees had all been changed by 
the Republican collectors, he then issued another order putting 
them back into the classified service. Was that because there 
was a congestion in the mails? 
ena PAYNE. That isa suggestion, but not very well founded 

Nn tact, 

Mr. KAHN. However, the employees who have generally 
been covered into the civil service by Executive order have been 
men who have had more or less experience, and in order to re- 
= the a of experienced men they were continued under 

tese orders, 

[ do not desire to detain the committee any longer. I desire 
fo ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks by inserting 
in the Recorp an artiele published in the North American Re- 
View of December, 1943, written by Col. George Harvey, its 
editor, being an editorial on “ Breaking the Pledge.” 

‘ the CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California asks unan- 
Gane n sent to extend his remarks im the Recorp. Is there 


there was no objection. 


The article referred to is as follows: 
BREAKING THE PLEDGE. 
"Tis well said again, 
And ‘tis a kind of good deed to say well; 
And yet words are not derds. 
—King Henry VIIT, act 3, scene 2. 


The Democratic Party, acting through its representatives assembled 
in convention in Baltimore, made the following declaration: 

“The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rig- 
idly enforced, to the end that merit and ability shall be the standard 
of appointment and promotion, rather than service rendered to a polit- 
ical party.” 


The candidate for President designated simultaneously with the 
romulgation of this doctrine was a vice president of the National 

‘ivil Service Reform League at the time of bis nomination and con- 
tinued to hold that position during the campaign which resulted in his 
election. Im August, 1912, replying to am imquiry addressed by the 
league to the three leading candidates, he wrote as follows: 

“T am a hearty believer in the principles of civil-service reform and 
shall take ees at all times in doing what I can to promote those 
principles in practice.” 

One month after he was elected President of the United States, Mr. 
Wilson declined reelection as vice president of the Civil Service Reform 

gue in a communfcation to the chairman of the committee on polit- 
ieal activity reading as follows: 

“Thank you for your thoughtful letter of November 26. Perhaps it 
would be wise for me not to associate my name with any league or 
association duriug my term as President, though I beg you to believe 
that my interest in and my sympathy with the work of the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform League has not been and can not be abated.” 

On September 8, 1913, following the precedent, established at Irest- 
dent Wilson's instigation, of attaching “ riders” to appropriation bills, 
Representative BartTLerT, of Georgia, proposed an amendment to the 
urgent deficiency bill, reading as follows: 

“All Executive orders heretofore made placing the positions of deputy 
marshals and deputy internal-revenue collectors in the classified service, 
and all regulations made thereunder, are hereby reyoked, and hereafter 
oe to said positions shall be made in the same Manner as 
obtained prior to the making of such Executive orders.” 

Mr. BarrTLeT? had already stated succinetly his reason for urginy % 
— z the old system in a speech made on September 4, when ec 

eciared ; 

“I know that there is no office, in my judgment, under Democratic 
administration, that could not be better filled by a Democrat than by 2 
Republican. If you can call that the spoils system, you are welcome 
to so denominate it.” 

iegee grag upon further motion by Representative Barturtr, th 
scope of the amendment was enlarged so as to enable collectors an 
marshals to discharge all subordinates and employees, in addition tf 
deputies, and to appoint their successors “ without regard to the act, 
ee rules, or regulations” prescribed by the civil-service law 
° : 

Tn this form the bill came before the House for final action on Octo- 
ber 10, and was adopted by a vote of 110 to 106. Ali of those voting 
fim the affirmative were Democrats. Of those voting in the negative, 
56 were Democrats, 44 were Republicans, and 6 were Progressives. 
Three days later the “rider” passed the Senate by a vote of 31 to 18, 
2 Democrats voting in the negative. 

Simultaneously with the passage of the bill by the House the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League unanimously adopted the following 
resolutions : 

“Resolved, That the National Civil Service Reform League most 
strongly opposes and condemns congressional action as taken in the 
new tariff law and as proposed In the urgent deficiency bill involving 
the exemption of important departments of the civil service from the 
provisions of the civil-service law not only as a backward step in the 
progress toward the — recognition and enforcement of the merit 
system in the Federal service but also as a departure from the solemn 
pledge and definite promise to sustain and promote the merit system 
contained in the platform of the Democratic aay. 

“Resolved, That the league officially condemns the practice of attack- 
ing the merit system by riders to revenue and es bills, as 
such provisions have no proper place in such bilis, and such practice 
prevents the fair and independent consideration of the merits of the 
propositions contained !n such riders.” 

Tpon the passage of the amendment by the Senate, the secretary of 
the league telegraphed to the President as follows: 

“On behalf of the National Civil Service Reform League I earnestly 
urge that you veto urgent deficiency appropriation bill because of pro 
vision exempting from civil-service law subordinates of collectors of 
internal revenue and marshals. Provision affects not only deputies but 
all subordinates of collectors and marshals, und is a vicious attack on 
merit system throu rider legislation.” 

On October 22, nine days after receipt of the protest by the league, 
President Wilson signed the bill and filed the following memorandum: 

“TI am convinced, after careful examination of the facts, that the 
offices of deputy collector and deputy marshal were never intended to 
be included under the ordinary provisions of the civil-service law. ‘The 
control of the whole method and spirit of the administration of the 

rovise in this bill, which concerns the appointment of these officers, 
s no less entirely in my hands now than it was before the bill became 
law. My warm advocacy and support both of the principle and of the 
bona fide practice of clivil-service reform is known to the whole country, 
and there is no danger that the spoils principle will creep in with my 
approval or connivance.” 


a 
d 
> 


uch, ir brief, is the history of a law whose enactment signalizes 
reversion to the spoils — as against the merit system, in fiat vio- 
lation of the pledge of the Democratic Party and of the reiterated pro- 


fessions of the Democratic President. 

What are the excuses offered? 

President Wilson sets them forth in his exculpatory memorandum. 
In the first place: 

“T am comvmaren, after a careful examination of the facts, that the 
offices of deputy collector and deputy marshal were never intended to 
be included under the ordinary provisions of the civil-service law.” 

This has a familiar ring. It was upon his personal “ understand- 
ing” of the “intent” of the Congress as contrasted with the text of 
the bill that the President based his official approval of the “rider” 
exempting labor unions and farmers’ associations from _ prosecution 
under the antitrust act. So now he divines that the cfvil-service law 


was “never intended” to apply to deputy collectors and deputy mar- 
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But why? 


What are the “facts” from which this conclusion 
No such exemption appears in the statute itself and ‘but 


shals. 
is deduced? 
two official rulings have been rendered on the question. One was by 
the Attorney General, in 1907, and the other by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, in 1910. Both wera to the effect that these appointments do 
fall within the meaning of the statute and that the President had the 
undoubted right, which thereupon he exercised, to include them in the 
classified service. On this statement, which it temperaieyy pestenaces 
“unfortunate,” the Civil Service Reform League, of which Mr. Wilson 
was but recently a vice president, and is still, we assume, = member, 
“takes issue squarely with the President.” 

With respect to the army of subordinates and employees withdrawn 
by the “rider” from the classified service the President maintains a 
discreet silence. Here apparently could be found no room for even 
an imagined interpretation of intent. 

The President continues: 

“The control of the whole method and spirit of the administration 
of the proviso in this bill, which concerns the appointment of these 
officers, Is no less entirely in my hands now than it was before the bill 
became a law.” 

That is, the President might issue an Executive order, as his prede- 
cessors had done, requiring collectors and marshals to continue to ap- 
point their subordinates from the civil-service registers. The league 
begged him to prove his good faith by doing so forthwith. His response 
appeared in the following order issued by Commissioner Osborn, of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, on October 29: : 
“Collectors of internal revenue: 


_ eae to that portion of the urgent deficiency act, approved 
October 22, 1913, relating to the appointment of deputy collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, collectors are advised that the object of this provision 
of law is efficiency and only efficiency, and that any tendency to use 
this class of appointments merely for personal reward, or for anything 
that savors of the spoils system, will be regarded as a ng serious dis- 
regard of public duty, and that they will be expected to deal with 
these matters in a spirit which the whole country will approve. 

“ Hereafter when vacancies in this class of offices occur or changes 
are ae and before such vacancies are filled or such changes 
are effected, collectors will forward to this office the names of the 
persons whom it is desired to appoint, together with a statement of 
their qualifications and records. 

“No appointments in this class of officers shall hereafter be made by 
collectors without the approval of the department. 


“(Signed) W. H. OssBorn 
“Commissioner. 
“ By direction of the President. 
“(Signed) W. G. McApoo, 


“Secretary of the Treasury.” 

“ Efficiency and only efficiency” is a most resolute phrase, used first 
by Andrew Jackson and since by every spoilsman in public office. But 
the true way to obtain efficiency, according to the league to whose 
principles Mr. Wilson has so frequently and so recently avowed his 
allegiance, is through the merit system, which now, so far as it applies 
to some thousands of employees, by his signature to the bill and by his 
refusal to renew the Executive order, he has abolished. The Osborn 
notice contains not a word which President Jackson would have dis- 
epprwees. It leaves the collectors wholly free to make whatever changes 
they may see fit, after having set forth the admirable qualifications 
which assuredly every appointee will possess, for the information and 
approval of the sympathetic department. “Any tendency to use this 
class of appointments” for political purposes “ will be regarded as a 
very serious disregard of public duty.” Yes, indeed; very serious! 
Very solemn would be better; very solemn buncombe. 

To say, as Commissioner Osborn says, “ by direction of the President,” 
that a change which whclly eliminates restriction upon appointments 
and reestablishes what Woodrow Wilson so accurately descri in The 
State as “the unfortunate. the demoralizing influences which have been 
allowed to determine Executive appointments since President Jackson's 
time,” in no way “ savors of the spoils system,” evinces a hardihood of 
presumption that would have surpassed the imagination of Machiavelli. 

President Wilson’s reference to the country-wide knowledge of his 
“warm advocacy and support” of civil-service reform calls for no com- 
ment. It has long been recognized and served an excellent purpose in 
winning votes in the recent campaign. The point in issue is one not 
of profession but of performance. 

Why did President Wilson permit this backward step to be taken? 
That is the question. By a nod of his head he could have beaten it in 
the House of Representatives, where a change of only three votes would 
have prevented its passage. But no intimation was forthcoming, and 
the obnoxious “ rider” was made a law of the land by the signature at 
the bottom of “ Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States,” to 
which should have been added, for the making of a complete record, 
“former vice president of the National Civil Service Reform League.” 


Mr. KAHN. I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr, SAMUEL W. SMITH. I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. WILLIs]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WILtIs] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, in the course of this debate 
the attitude of President McKinley has been brought in ques- 
tion with reference to the civil service. Fortunately, I happen 
to have before me a copy of the CoNnGressionaL Recorp of 
April 24, 1890. I want to read for the benefit of the erring 
brethren across the aisle just what Mr. McKinley said on that 
occasion in order that there may be no doubt at all as to the 
position which that great, heroic soul occupied with reference 
to this matter. He said: * 

Mr. McKIniey. Mr. Chairman, in the single moment that I have I 
desire to say that I am opposed to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Tennessee to strike from this bill the appropriation for the execu- 
tion of the civil-service law. My only regret is that the. Committee 
on Appropriations did not give to the commission all the pe ay eee 
that was asked for for the improvement and extension of the system. 
If the Republican Party of this country is pledged to any one thing 
more than another, it is to the maintenance of the civil-service law 


and its efficient execution; not only that, but to its enlargement and 
its further application to the public service, ; i 
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The law that stands upon our statute books to-day was put ther 
by Republican votes. It was_a Republican measure, Every nation.| 
platform of the capaho Party since its enactment has declaro| 
not only in favor of its continuance in full vigor but im favor of jt. 
enlargement, so as to apply more generally to the public service. 4), 
this, Mr. Chairman, is not alone the declaration and lurpose of the 
Republican Party, but it is in accordance with its highest and pes; 
sentiments—aye, more, it is sustained by the best sentiment of {}.. 
whole country, Republican and Democratic alike. And there is not , 
man on this floor who does not know that no party in this country 
Democratic or Republican, will have the courage to wipe it from ti. 
statute book or amend it, save in the direction of its improvement. 

Look at our situation to-day. When this party of ours has contro) 
of all the branches of the Government it ——— to annul this 
law by withholding appropriations for its execution, when for fo; 

ears under a Democratic administration nobody on this side of ;h» 

ouse had the temerity to rise in his place and make a motion simi!q; 
to the one now pending for the nullification of this law. We thouch: 
it was good then, good enough for a Democratic administratio, . 
and I say to my Republican associates it is good enough for a Repub 
lican administration ; it is and wholesome for the whole count), 
If the law is not administered in letter and spirit impartially, +). 
President can and will supply the remedy. Mr. Chairman, the Reput 
lican Party must take no ckward step. The merit system is here 
and it is here to stay, and we may just as well understand ani 
accept it now and give our attention to correcting the abuses, if any 
exist, and improving the law wherever it can be done to the advant 
of the public service, 

William McKinley, speaking on this floor 24 years ago, could 
not imagine the situation that actually confronts us to-day. 
wherein we see the party in control of affairs in this House 
seeking by subterfuge to strike down the civil service. That the 
Democratic majority of this House is opposed to the merit sys- 
tem is indicated by the fact that when statements have been 
made here, as they have been made within the last two days, 
attacking not simply the appointment of assistant postmasters 
under civil-service rules but attacking the Rural Free Delivery 
Service and other branches of the civil service—when these 
statements have been made by gentlemen across the aisle they 
have been received every time by loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side, thus indicating that it is the purpose not of the 
great man in the White House, I am glad to say, not of the 
Postmaster General, but it is the purpose, apparently, of a ma- 
jority of the gentlemen on the Democratic side of this House 
to strike down and paralyze the civil-service system of the 
country. 

Now, I want to read again two or three sentences from what 
Mr. McKinley said, and I bid my friends to note these words: 

The merit system is here, and it is here to stay, and we may just as 
well understand and accept it now and give our attention to correcting 
the abuses, if any exist, and improving the law wherever it can be done 
to the advantage of the public service. 

The civil service is here, and it is here to stay, and it will be 
sustained by the best sentiment in this country, without regari 
to political opinion. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOOHER. As the gentleman has read what Mr. MecKin- 
ley, as a Member of Congress, said in 1890, will he kindly read 
what Mr. McKinley, as President, did in 1897? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not have that before me. [Laughter on 
the Democratic side.} All I know about that proposition is that 
President McKinley and the party for which he spoke was tle 
founder, originator, and defender of the civil service, and that 
they have defended it in the history of this country, and they 
are proposing to continue to defend it against the veiled as 
saults that are being made upon it by its enemies, the profes- 
sional job hunters and hungry place hunters. 

Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. FINLEY. I understood, perhaps erroneously, that Sena: 
tor Pendleton, of Ohio, had a great deal to do with the passase 
of the civil-service law. f 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly, most every good thing comes out 0 
Ohio; the gentleman is correct. [Laughter.] ; 

Mr. FINLEY. How does the gentleman figure that his party 
originated the law and was responsible for it? ; 

Mr. WILLIS. Senator Pendleton was a great Democr''. pe 
he had to go outside of his party to get support for the !aw. -. 
therefore it is a Republican law. It was passed by a Kepub- 
lican Senate and signed by a Republican President. as 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman- tell us why har - 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, a distinguished Republican, “ 
nounced it as the “ snivel-service” law? — 

Mr, WILLIS. Oh, I am not responsible for that; what oe 
talking about is the attack by the Democratic Party 0" 
law now. , : ’ 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. vil ; : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee.. Does the gentleman somes 
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Member of the House—about the ciyil service? I refer, of 
course. to Gen. Grosvenor, whom many of us remember very 
jleasanthy? . 

P Mr. WILLIS. I do not recall the remarks of Gen. Grosvenor, 
but I would be glad to have the gentleman quote them. I know 
they would be entertaining and instructive. I know, of course, 
that he was opposed to the civil-service law. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. WILLIS. I will. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman spoke about professional job 

nters. 
air WILLIS. Oh, I did not refer to any Member of the 
House, but to the gentlemen back home who are writing to 
Democratic Members of the House, making their lives miserable 
in demanding appointments, 

Mr. CARTER. That is whom I thought the gentleman re- 
ferred to, but I want to ask him as to the fellow back home 
who has been taking his part in the community and making 
the best citizen he could, is he,’ because he seeks a place in the 
post office, any more of a professional job hunter than the man 
who runs for Congress? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not think so—not at all; but the point I 
make is this: I do not think there is anything disreputable at 
all in seeking to get a post-office job. If I were a Democrat 
and in good standing, I have no doubt that I would be a candi- 
date for one now. 

Mr. BOOHER rose. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, let me finish that—one at a time, and it 
will last longer. What I say is that it is unwise legislation to 
turn a great business concern—the greatest not only in this 
country but in the world—over to a lot of mere politicians, 
whose only recommendation is that they have been able to 
deliver Squashville Township or the sixteenth ward. 

A little while ago the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp] 
delirered a most instructive and remarkable address, in which 
he traced with great lucidity and eloquence the growth and 
development of the Post Office Department in the past 13 years. 
Among other important facts, he pointed out that in that period 
the annual appropriations for the Rurai Free Delivery Service 
had increased from $400,000 to more than $48,000,000, and that 
the Post Office Department is now handling $625,000,000 worth 
of business per annum. This is the greatest business institu- 
tion, not only in this country but in the whole world, and the 
fact that this immense amount of business has been transacted 
practically without scandal and with the greatest degree of 
efficiency is the highest possible comment upon the work of the 
civil service. It seems to me extremely bad business judgment 
to turn a great enterprise of this character over to the manage- 
ment of those who have had no practical experience in handling 
the problems with which they are to deal. These assistant 
postmasters throughout the country are trained men, they have 
had experience in their work, they understand the intricate 
details of the parcel-post system and the recently established 
postal-savings bank. It certainly would be an inexcusable 
business blunder to remove these men, who are holding their 
position because of merit, and put in their places men who were 
appointed as a reward for political services. On this point the 
minority on the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
Say with great force and clearness: 

There are about 2,400 assistant postmasters in the United States, 
practically all of whom have entered the classified service by a civil- 
service examination, It is proposed to take these tried and faithful 

public servants out of the classified list and make their tenure of office 
dependent on the whim of the postmaster appointed under the spoils 
System as a reward for party service. In many, if not. most, cases 
it would be equivalent to a dismissal from office without cause or 
excuse. But the injustice of the proposal as affecting these men is not 
the main objection to it, but that it is an attack on the merit system 
and civil-service reform generally. It is a backward step, and will be 
injurious not only in its effect on the Postal Service but to the cause 
of good government generally, It is one step in the direction of the 
readoption of the spoils system. 

Por these reasons, so clearly stated by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mapper}, I am strongly opposed to section 6 of this bill 
and trust that, in the interest of the purity of our civil service, 
it lity be stricken from the measure. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BOOHER. I want to ask my friend from Ohio if he is 
hot hore concerned now and more agitated over the idea that a 
£00d many Republicans are likely to be turned out and Demo- 
cents put in their places than he is concerned .about the civil 
Service? ; 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, the gentleman is tremendously mistaken. 
Tam not very much of a partisan. 
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Mr. BOOHER. I understand the gentleman is not. He is 


just about as much a partisan as I am, but is it not the fact 
that the gentleman’s party is bitterly opposed to this provision 
of the bill because they are afraid that a great many Repub- 
licans will be turned out of office and the Democrats put in? 


Mr. WILLIS. Oh, I know my friend from Missouri so 


wel]—— 


Mr. BOOHER: That is why I am urging it, I will be honest 


enough to say. [Laughter.] 


Mr. WILLIS. I know my friend so well that I know he is 


perfectly frank and sincere in the position that he takes, and 
I want to say to him in the greatest sincerity and frankness 
that that is not the only reason, nor the main reason, why I am 
in favor of the maintenance of the merit system. 


Mr. BOOHER. No; it is not the only reason. 
Mr. WILLIS. I believe sincerely, and I think the gentleman 


believes sincerely, and I think that every friend of the civil- 
service system in this country believes sincerely, that this is a 
blow at the civil service, and that is why I am opposed to 
section 6. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


expired. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 


more to the gentleman from Ohio. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, if it be true that the opposition 


to this is because it is going to take a Republican out of office, 
how does the gentleman explain the position th:t is taken by 
the National Civil Service Reform League? I have before me a 
document which I shall ask permission to insert in the Rrecorp. 
Who are some cf the men whose names appear upon it? The 
document referred to is as follows: 


NATIONAL Civit Service RerorM LEacunr, 
Offices 79 Wall Street, New York, January 14, 191}. 


To the Members of the House of Representatives: 


On behalf of the National Civil Service Reform League I respectfully 


but earnestly urge that the rider in the Post Office appropriation bill 
now before the House taking assistant postmasters in first and second 
class offices out ot the classified service be eliminated. 


The assistant postmasters were classified over three years ago by 


President Taft in an Executive order, in which he required that every 
assistant postmaster should satisfy the department as to his efficiency 
and qualifications before he be given a competitive classified status. 
All but about 100 of the 2,400 assistant postmasters in these offices 
now have such a status. Many of them have been appointed since the 
issue of this order, either through promotion, transfer, or original 
examination. The post offices, therefore, are now supplied with a 
thoroughly trained expert force from the assistant postmasters on down. 


This organization is vitally important to the efficient management of 
the postal business, particularly in view of the development of the 


postal savings banks and the parcel-post system. The postmasters in 


these offices are not themselves postal experts—at least, at the time of 


appointment—and have to depend on the permanent expert staff under 


them for the management of the office. If the assistant postmasters 
are removed from the classified service, they will become political job 
holders, changing with every change in the postmastership. The ap- 
pointments of the assistants will be governed to a large degree by 
political considerations, and it is a notorious fact that postmasters are 
foreed under such a system to accept inferior persons as their assistants 
for political or less worthy reasons, and that they are, in fact, not free 
to make their own selection. 

With assistant postmasters chosen on the merit basis alone, on the 
other hand, the tone and efficiency of the entire Postal Service have 
been elevated. The opportunity to advance to an assistant postmaster- 
ship has improved the character of the applicants for the minor posi- 
tions and served as an incentive to all employees to prove by eflicient 
service their fitness for advancement. So beneficial has been the classi- 
fication of the assistant postmasters that Postmaster General Burleson 
is strongly opposed to this very rider as “subversive of the best 
interests of the Postal Service” and as certain to “militate against 
the effectiveness of the policy outlined in the last annual report of the 
department,” namely, the management of the Postal Service on a 
strictly businesslike basis. 

This rider is, in fact, a slap in the face of the responsible officials 
who have for years been trying to rid the Postal Service—the great 
business department of the Nationa! Government—from politics. Public 
opinion has reached the point where it demands the complete elimina- 
tion of politics from the service by the classification of every post- 
master, to say nothing of the assistants. Recommendations to that 
effect were repeatedly made by President Taft, and Mr. Burleson is 
to-day on record as favoring the classification of second and third class 
postmasters. 

Furthermore, the passage of this rider will be a ruthless violation of 
the pledges of all three great parties in the last presidential campaign. 
The Democratic Party, for example, in the Baltimore platform declared 
that the civil-service law “should be honestly and rigidly enferced,” 
so that merit and fitness should be substituted for political service; and 
pledges even stronger than this were in the platforms of both the 
Republican and Progressive Parties. ‘The passage of this rider wilt be 
recognized as the negation of these piedses, as a barefaced attempt to 
secure, 2,400 valuable places for the payment of political debts, and as 
an utter disregard of public interest 

For these reasons this league earnestly asks that you vote for the 
elimination of this rider when it shall come before the House. 

s fully, yours, 
orn : Rost. W. BeLcuer, Secretary 


Mr. BOOHER: Wil! the gentleman tell the committee who 
the Civil Service Reform League is? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am going to tell about that. In the first 
place, if it is a matter that concerns simply) Republicans and 
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Democrats, will not the gentleman explain why the great Post- 
master General, whom we all leve and respect through our 
knowledge of his eminent qualifications, is standing up 80 
courageously in the face of a hungry, rioting crowd of office 
seekers, saying that the civil-service system shall be main- 
tained? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

An article in the Washington Times of January 15 contains 
the following statements, including Postmaster General Burie- 
son’s letter: 

Backed by President Wilson, Postmaster General Burleson is pre- 
pared te make a hard fight to prevent the disintegration of the merit 
system in the Postal Service. 


That the President has considered seriously the veto of the Post Office 
appropriation bill, if mecessary, In order to get rid of the spoils pro- 
Vision concerning the assistant postmasters is very definitely under 


stood It is not believed he will be compelled to go to such an ex- 
treme, because, with a better understanding of his insistent support of 
the civil-service law it is believed the Senate will remove the obnoxious 
previso. 

PROBE UNDER WAY. 

The Civil Service Commission has been giving attention to various 
reports of violations of the law in different departments of the Govern- 
ment service. It has found the Postmaster General thoroughly in 
sympathy with its purposes of preserving the law's integrity; and the 
commission and the Postmaster General count confidently on the fullest 
measure of support from the President. 

Just at this time the Post Office Department is the center of interest. 
Mr. Burleson is a determined supporter of the merit system, and has 
insisted that under no consideration will he permit the department to 
have its efficiency in anywise impaired by reason of politics and 
patronage. His ambitions for the department are concerned with 
making a reeord of efficiency and development. He has a good deal of 
Sympathy for those Democrats who think the civil-service law has been 
administered in 2 way hostile to them in the past; but, when urged to 
turn the Republicans out by wholesale, he recently said that “two 
wrongs would not make a right,” and that after both parties had 
mocked the purposes of the law in such fashion, there would be nothing 
worth while left of it. Therefore he insisted that merit should con- 
tinue to rule, even if Republicans kept jobs that they didn’t originally 
gct strictly on merit. 

DEMOCRATS ARE DISPLEASED. 

This attitude has been by no means pleasing to a good many Demo- 
crats in active politics, who feel constantly the pressure from patriots 
at home in need of the jobs, but the Postmaster Genera! has stood pat 
and is still standing. 

Recently, when the rider regarding assistant postmasters was written 
into the Post Office appropriation bill, he wrote a letter fully setting 
forth his views on this civil-service subject. it was addressed to Chair- 
man Moon, of the Post Office Committee, and protested against the 
spoils rider. This letter, to which reference has repeatedly been made, 
has never till now been made public. Its text indicates the character of 
the contest that will be likely to follow if there is persistence on the 
part of Congress in efforts to open up the spoils jack pot. 

ATTITUDE OF BURLESON. 

The letter follows: 

My Dear JuDGr Moon: I am somewhat disturbed by a paragraph in 
this morning’s paper to the effect that your committee has voted to put 
into the Post Office appropriation bill for the next fiscal year a pro- 
vision removing the position of assistant postmaster from the classified 
service. I think the enactment of such a provision would be subversive 
of the best interests of the Postal Service, and certainly it would militate 
against the effectiveness of the policy outlined in the last annual report 
of the department. 

There are at this time 2,464 post offices of the first and second classes 
in which the positions of assistant postmaster are classified. All save 
about 100 of the persons occupying these positions are now within the 
classified service. In these 100 cases the benefits and rights of classifi- 
cation have been withheld from the incumbents because they have failed 
to satisfy this department as to their capacity for efficient service. 


MERIT SYSTEM NBCESSARY. 


In the interest of the most efficient and effective Postal Service it is 
vitally necessary that the positions of assistant postmaster be filled by 






persons specially qualified to discharge the duties thereof, and I feel 
that no person should hold the pesition of assistant postmaster whose 
capacity and efficiency has not been properly and thoroughly tested. 
Among the qualifications necessary for this position are practical 


knowledge of and experience in post-office work, coupled with adminis- 


trative ability. The present administration has been rigidly enforcing 
the policy of filling these positions either by the promotion of competent 
employees already in the office or by the transfer of experienced em- 


ployees from some other branch of the Postal Service. Only in rare in- 
stances are postmasters permitted to fill the position otherwise, and then 
only by selection from a certification of eligibles resulting from an open 
eompetitive civil-service examination. 
In connection with this subject I wish to direct your attention to the 
following excerpts from the last annual report of this department: 
“ BLOW TO PARTISANSHIP, 


“The prime consideration in perfecting the personnel of the Posta) 
Service should be to recognize e one and to eliminate partisanship. 
It is the earnest hope that ultimately all positions will be covered under 
the classified civil service and that merit and faithfulness will be the 
sole consideration in making appointments as well as promotions.” 
Page 8.) 
: “It is hoped that by thus maintaining a high standard of efficiency 
for pestmasters and keeping paramount the interest of the Postal Serv- 
ice in making appointments that the way will be made clear for the 
eventual classification of all presidential postmasters.” (Page 43.) 

“The post-office system is essentially a business institution, It 
touches every home, comes in contact with every commercial institution 
and with those engaged in every line of industrial enterprise through- 
out the country, and in the nature of things it is highly impertant that 
only the most efficient employees should be in its service. For this 
reason the merit system should be a@hered to In the Post Office Depart- 
ment above all others in order to secure the very highest standard of 
efficiency in the conduct of its affairs.” (Page 43.) 

i have received no official advice as to the accuracy of the newspaper 
report referred to, and therefore my anxiety and deep interest in the 
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Postal Service must be the excuse for this letter. 
that in its wisdom your committee will not see fit 
enactment of the legislation referred to. 


I trust, however, 
to recommend the 


ALBERT S. Burtesoy, 

Why do you not stand with your President? There is ) 
doubt about his attitude. The Postmaster General is Standing 
as a guardian between the Post Office Department and the crow, 
of office seekers, and I am asking you simply to stand by your 
leaders.* About this Civil Service Reform League—— 

Mr. BOOHER rose. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, I can not yield now. 

Mr. BOOHER. I want to answer what the gentleman has 
just said. 

Mr. WILLIS. But [I want to answer him first. Who are 
some of the men in this National Civil Service Reform League: 
The gentleman wants to know. Here is one—Mr. Charies 7. 
Bonaparte. Does anybody suppose that the Hon. Mr. Rong- 
parte is lying awake nights because a Kepublican is going to 
lose his office? [Cries of “Oh, yes,” on Democratic side.] Oh, 
gentlemen are sadly mistaken in their knowledge of politica! 
conditions if they think that. Then there is ex-President 
Charles W. Eliot. 

Mr. BAILEY. He is a Republican. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, no. The gentleman shows his lack of 
acquaintance with the political situation when he says that. 
Then there is the Hon. Franklin MacVeagh. Everybody inows 
he occupied a position as a Cabinet member in the preceding 
administration, but it is reported he was a Democrat and a 
free trader, even while he was in the Cabinet. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] Others of the eminent men who are at the 
head of the National Civil Service Reform League are Hon. 
Joseph Choate; Hon. George Gray, of Delaware, a Democrat: 
Hon. Seth Lew, Dr. Harry Garfield, and President A. T. Hadley. 
Now, let us be very frank about this, as my friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Boonrr] is. There is no doubt about the position 
he takes on this matter, because he wants to put Democrats in 
office, and he does not care a fig about the civil-service system. 
Let me tell you that if it is supposed that public sentiment is 
back of this thing a great mistake is made. ‘There are some 
good things in this bill; I am not complaining about all the 
work of the committee. This section 7, providing for compeusa- 
tion features, is eminently fair and humanitarian. 

This section provides: 


That hereafter the Postmaster General shall have authority to em- 
pley acting pee in place of ali employees or substitutes herein- 
after mentioned who are injured while on duty, who shall be granted 
leave of absence with full pay during the period of disability, but not 
exceeding one year, then at the rate of 50 per cent of the employee's 
yg for the period of disability exceeding one year, but not exceed: 
ing 12 months additional, and to enable the Postmaster Genera! to 
pay the sum of $2,000, which shall be exempt from payment of debts 
of the deceased, te the legal representatives, for the benefit of those 
di dent on him for support, of any Sa postal clerk, substitute 
railway postal clerk, supervisory o: 1 of the Railway Mail Service, 
letter carrier in the City Delivery Service, rural letter carrier, post-office 
clerk, or special-delivery messenger who shall be killed while on duty, 
or who, being injured while on duty, shall die within one year there- 
after as the result of such injury: Provided, That no compensation 
shall be paid any such employee for any injury occasioned by his own 
negligence. ; 

These provisions are eminently fair and just and in line 
with humanitarian legislation. It certainly is proper that the 
beneficent provisions of the compensation act which now #)- 
ply to those who are injured in the Railway Mail Service should 
be applicable to substitute postal clerks, letter carriers, rara! 
earriers, and to post-office clerks and to special-delivery messen- 
gers. ‘These provisions certainly ought to meet with tle 4) 
proval of everyone who is inclined to do the fair thing ''" 
reference to those who are employed in the Government serv'"’. 

Section 8, in regard to the construction of steel railw) oe 
office cars, is a good provision. It provides, in part, as follows: 

That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized in his discretion 


4 vay 


to contract for the construction of and to purchase steel full r: 
ost-office cars and storage mail cars, and to pay not exceeding 20) 
or the same out of the appropriation for railway post-office cars. 

It would seem that no argument was necessary to show the 
justice and propriety of legislation of this character. na 
long time the railway postal clerks have been subjected to the 
awful dangers that must necessarily attach to travel in wo peter 
cars in heavy trains made up of steel passenger cars and — 
sleepers. The amendment which this section seeks to ae 
upon the postal laws is certainly a fair one and meets : a. , : ; 
hearty approval. It has been too long delayed. I trust that - 
will be only a short time until all the railway postal clerks are 
housed in steel cars. ae 

Section 9, for the enlargement of the payment of certain em 
ployees, is proper and right, 

Section 9 provides: ole 
rucal’ eter Gactieey Sie careyind the mail six days each week on 


yoy 


Fuly 1914, the compensation of 


stand- 
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ard routes of 24 miles in length shall be the sum of $1,150 per annum, 
to be paid monthly; and on routes exceeding 24 miles in length, the 
sum of $22.50 per mile per annum for each mile in excess of 24 miles; 
and on routes under 24 miles in length, an increase of 10 per cent per 
mile per annum; on routes carrying the mail three times each week, 
>? the same length as above, the pay shall be one-half the compensation 
there provided: Provided, That no carrier’s pay shall be increased more 
than $75 per annum on account of the passage of this act. 

This reasonable increase of compensation for the rural letter 
carriers is surely to be commended. The work of these public 
servants has been vastly increased because of the establishment 
and successful operation of the parcel post. It is only fair 
that their compensation should be somewhat increased to accord 
with the heavier burden which they are obliged to bear. 

But the section that ought to call down upon this bill the abso- 
jute condemnation of every patriotic citizen in this country is 
section 6. This section is as follows: 

That hereafter any assistant postmaster who may be required by law 
or by authority or direction of the Postmaster General to execute a 
pond to the Postmaster General to secure faithful performance of offi- 
cial duty may be appointed by said Postmaster General, who may 
require such bond, without regard to the provisions of an act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the 
United States,” approved January 16, 1883, and amendments thereto, 
or any rule or regulation made in pursuance thereof, and the Postmaster 
General shall] have power to revoke the appointment of any assistant 
postmaster and appoint his successor at his discretion without regard 
to the act, amendments. rules, or regulations aforesaid. 

Why, I have before me here a clipping from one of the best 
Democratic papers in Ohio—— 

Mr. CARTER. What is it? 

Mr. WILLIS. The Daily Journal-Herald, of Delaware, Ohio, 
and my friend and colleague from the fifth district [Mr. ANs- 
perry] knows it perfectly well, knows it about the best of any 
of the Ohio delegation, and knows that the editor of it is about 
as good a Democrat as there is in Ohio. He holds an office 
under the State administration and is a true-blue Democrat— 
Hon. J. D. Knowles. Here is what he says at the head of the 
column in big, high letters for the edification of his Democratic 
brethren in the country. Here is what this Democratic editor 
says in the Daily Journal-Herald of January 14, 1914: 

EFFICIENCY COUNTS. 

There is a question of considerable importance that is being carefully 
considered by persons close to the work of the National House, and 
that is the propriety or the impropriety of placing assistant postmasters 
in the civil-service class. The national Democratic platform contains 
a plank of this favor, and many prominent men over the country have 
interested themselves in the perfection of a plan that will work out to 
this end 

Efficiency is the end sought and the Post Office Department could 
quip itself with an army of competent servants if a plan like this were 
to be adopted. Men skilled in this work should be so valuable that it 
ought to require much more than now to remove them. Take. for 
example, our own townsman, Mr. Hosea Spaulding. Who in_Dela- 
ware would even hint that he is not the man for the place? He has 
passed through one administration after another and his faultless work 
goes on just the same with no interruption, and, better still, no dis- 
content to anyone for a mere political reason. The time has come when 
men who deliver the goods are given such security of position as to 
make them just continue to deliver the goods. Get competent men to do 
the work, then help them, That’s the way we do in our business. 

I have already referred 

Mr. ANSBERRY,. If the gentleman will yield, I do not desire 
to ask him a question, but only to make a suggestion, and that 
is this—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall most certainly appreciate it. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. That if the opportunity is given me to 
Select or suggest to the Post Office Department assistant post- 
masters in my district, I assure the gentleman I will see that 
that editorial is carried out in that those places will go to men 
Who have delivered the goods, and men in addition to that who 
will carry out strictly the definition of the Democratic platform 
that my friend from California has read as to merit and ability. 
Some of the gentlemen now occupying those positions in my 
district I could not indorse on that proposition. 

Mr. WILLIS. Well, I thank my friend for the suggestion 
he has made, and, knowing his sincerity and ability, I know 
he Will make an effort to carry out that proposition; but he is 
‘ike most of the brethren—not all of them, because there are 
Sole remarkable exceptions here; some strong men, such as the 
eeileman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] and the gentleman 
frin New Jersey (Mr, Hamitt], have stood up and have fought 
— proposition in the face of hostile opinion on their own side— 

ut the gentleman, like most of his brethren on his side, takes 
the common position that our Democratic friends usually take 
With reference to the civil-service law, and that is that they are 
'n favor of the law always but absolutely opposed to the enforce- 
went and application of it. That is what this amounts to, and I 
a tell you, gentlemen, speaking in the greatest seriousness, 
= _Suuply because the National Civil Service Reform League 
— ittention to this; not because the President is against it, 
= Jou know that he is; not because the Postmaster General 
*asalust it, and has published a letter in the strongest terms 


objecting to such legislation; not simply because of these facts, 
but because everybody in the country knows that if this bill 
is passed with section 6 in it you pass it because you are under- 
taking to do just what you undertook to do when you kept the 
employees under the income tax out from under the civil service; 
just what you did when you refused to let the employees pro- 
vided for in the Federal reserve banks act go under the civil 
service—— , 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. You are undertaking to pay off your. politicai f 
debts, and you violate the rules and spirit of the civil service. bi 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am satisfied from my knowledge of the 
gentleman from Ohio that he desires to be fair. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am fair. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman think that it is any 
more of a blow to the civil-service system for this House to ex- 
empt assistant postmasters by law than it was for President 
McKinley to exempt the internal-revenue collectors and mar- 
shals by Executive order, and to suspend the civil-service re- 
quirements as to railway mail clerks? Wherein lies the differ- 
ence as to the blow to the civil service? 

Mr. WILLIS. Is my friend through? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I am through. 

Mr. WILLIS. Now, Mr. Chairman, without admitting at all 
the implications of the gentleman’s statement, the question that 
my good friend from Kentucky has asked illustrates the same old 
proposition over and over again, and that is this, that the constant 
and only excuse that the Democrats in this Congress and in the 
preceding Congress have brought up when they have undertaken 
to do something that they are ashamed of, that really is not in bar- 
mony with their platform and is contrary to public sentiment, is 
that they have undertaken to find somewhere, at some time, an 
instance in which Republicans may have done what they are 
proposing to do. I want to suggest to the gentleman that I 
want to go ahead; I want to make progress. It is not a suffi- 
cient answer to me to say that any Republican in any preced- 
ing administration may have done or said thus and so. I am 
standing upon the merits of this proposition, and I throw full 
into your faces the charge that you are now seeking to prostitute 
and defeat and destroy the civil-service law, no matter what 
anybody else at any other time may have said or done. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RUSSELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wish the gentleman from Michigan would 
give me a minute more, so that I can yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Russetr]. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I yield to the gentleman one min- 
ute more. 

Mr. WILLIS. Now I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My friend will agree with me that a post- 
master in a first or second class office is not under the civil 
service, and yet such a postmaster is more responsible to the 
public for good service than anyone else in that office. Is not 
that true as to the postmaster himself? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; all right. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Now, as long as the postmaster himself is 
not under the civil service, does it not occur to the gentleman 
and is it not reasonable to contend that the postmaster should 
himself select at least one man in that office to help him give 
good service to the public, for which he is more responsible to 
the public than anybody else? 

Mr. WILLIS. To my mind that is not a reasonable conten- 
tion, because the same line of reasoning will apply to every em- 
ployee in the office. 

I want to say to my friend from Missouri that if you want to 
start upon that career there is no end to it, except the absolute 
disruption of the whole civil-service system in this country at a 
time when we most need it, when the parcel post has just begun, 
practically, and with the postal savings bank just established, 
and with a proposition now brought up for taking over the tele- 
graphs and telephones of this country, and with a proposition 
pending in this House for the Government to build and operate 
a railroad in Alaska. I say that at the very time we are ex- 
tending the functions of the Government, and when, if ever, vied 
there is a need for the stringent application of the civil-service es 
principles, it is now proposed by this section of the pending bill 
not to go forward, but to turn backward; not to perfect, but to 
cripple; not to build, but to destroy. haat 

Mr. POST. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? ane 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I yield. 
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Mr. POST. 


I understood my colleague from Ohio to say a 
moment ago that we were opposed to the merit system because 
we want to prostitute it in politics. 

Mr. WILLIS. I de not know whether that is just what I said, 


but that is well stated. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. POST. Well, the gentleman did put it that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Wits] has again expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am sorry, because I would like to yield more 
to the gentieman. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two min- 
utes more to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. ‘The gentleman from Michigan has kindly 
yielded me more time, and I shall be glad to answer my col- 
league. 

Mr. POST. I want to give the gentleman a concrete illustra- 
tion to show that the merit system, as it has been administered 
heretofore, has been indeed prostituted to politics. In the city 
of Springfield, Ohio—and the gentleman is familiar with that 
city—we have a post office where there are 107 employees, and 
of that number only 6 are Democrats. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman if in the city of Springfield, in the application of the 
merit system, that office has not been prostituted to politics? 

Mr. WILLIS. Now, my friend, that is altogether unfair to 
undertake to make me responsible for the fact that the Demo- 
crats in Clark County can not pass a civil-service examination. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] I am not responsible for 
that, neither is a Republican administration. 

Mr. POST. Let me give the gentleman another concrete illus- 
tration. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. Let us have it. 

Mr. POST. Right here, under the very nose of the Goddess 
of Liberty, right in front of the Capitol here, in the Congres- 
sional Library, you have 4986 employees under the civil service, 
and less than 50 of them are Democrats. Have you not prosti- 
tuted the merit system to politics in that case? Those people 
are there under a Republican administration. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know anything of the facts concern- 
ing the service in the Library of Congress, except that it is good, 
nor of the politics of the employees, and I really doubt whether 
the gentleman knows. Maybe he does. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman from New 
York, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman knows that the Postal 
Savings Bank System has recently been established, and the 
Parcel Post System has recently been initiated. He knows that 
we are going to build a railroad in Alaska and that we have 
just enacted an income-tax law, all of which require expert, 
experienced, and competent men. In view of all this, does not 
the gentleman from Ohio think it was a very great misfortune 
that his party carried only two States in the last election? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think it was a great misfortune to the coun- 
try that the gentleman’s party has control of Congress and the 


Government. I agree with the gentleman on that. What is 
the getitleman’s question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But in view of the—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman state his question? I can 


not be interrupted for mere persifiage. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Im view of the radical difference of 
opinion expressed by the vast majority of the country in oppo- 
sition to the sentiments of the gentleman, does he not think he 
is getting unduly excited? 

Mr. WILLIS. Not at all. I am as calm as a midsummer 
night’s dream, and I am trying to warn gentlemen on that side. 
I do not want them to go wrong. I do not want the gentleman 
to desert his Postmaster General and to desert his President. 
I want him to stand by his colors. Will he do it? [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will stand by my colors: yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting certain of the documents to which 
I have referred, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan},. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman frem Oklahoma [Mr. 
Morcan]} is recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, on the 25th of 


January, 1912, Sixty-second Congress, I introduced H. R. 
18711, entitled “A bill to regulate the commerce of certain 
corporations, and for other purposes.” I have reintroduced 
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this bill. Its new number is H. R. 1890. The bill creatos 

“an interstate corporation. commission.” The commission js 

given supervision over our great industrial corporations ¢ )). 

moniy cailed trusts. On the 20th day of February, 1912 | 
delivered a speech in the House in which I advocated {ho 

creation of such a commission. So far as I know, H. 

18711, introduced by me, was the first bill introduced in ¢):, 

House to create such a commission. So far as I have pee, 

able to ascertain, I was the first Representative in Congress i 

advocate such a measure on the floor of t.e House. 

Since I introduced my bill, H. R. 18711, two great politica) 
parties have indorsed the proposition. The Republican nat{ioy,| 
convention in June, 1912, declared that— 

In the enforcement and administration of Federal laws governine 
interstate commerce and enterprises impressed with a public use on. 
gaged therein there is much that may be committed to a Federal trade 
commission. 

In September following the Progressive Party in its platform 
declared : 

We urge the establishment of a strong Federal administrative com. 
mission of high standing which shall maintain permanent active super. 
vision over industrial corporations engaged in interstate commerce. 

During 1912, under Senate resolution 98, Sixty-second Cop- 
gress, the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce held ay 
exhaustive hearing on the subject of antitrust legislation, The 
proceedings of these hearings cover nearly 3,000 printed pages, 
Over 100 persons were heard. A large majority of those who 
were interrogated on the subject indorsed the commission pian. 

The testimony before the Senate committee shows the Na. 
tional Civic Federation sent letters to 1,006 business men to 
ascertain their views on the subject; that the inquiries went to 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and business men generally, 
and that 892 answers were received; 614 of these declared in 
favor of an interstate trade commission. Finally, after this ex- 
haustive hearing, the majority of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, through Senator Cummins, filed with the Sen- 
ate a carefully prepared report in favor of the creation of a 
Federal commission with extensive control over our great indus- 
trial corporations engaged in interstate and foreign commerce. 
This brief review demonstrates that wonderful progress has 
been made in the growth of the sentiment in favor of creating a 
national trade commission. The plan has been indorsed by Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress, by distinguished political 
economists, by manufacturers, merchants, bankers, and business 
men, by the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, by the 
platform declarations of two great political parties, and finally 
by a majority of the voters of the United States in 1912 by their 
ballots cast in support of the Republican and Progressive plat- 
forms. 

ADMINISTRATION SAID TO FAVOR COMMISSION. 

According to the newspaper reports, the President of the 
United States in a few days will present to Congress a message 
relative to antitrust legislation. These reports say the Presi- 
dent will favor the creation of an interstate-trade commission 
to exercise certain authority over the large industrial corpora- 
tions. I am anxiously awaiting what the President shall say 
to us. I shall give what he says very careful and candid con- 
sideration, and I shall be pleased if the administration in 
power shall support a proposition which I was the first to intro- 
duce in this House nearly two years ago. 

I am myself very much in favor of creating an interstate- 
trade commission. And right here I will say that one of the 
reasous why I am in favor of such a commission is because | 
have concluded that the Attorney General of the United States 
is now exercising a power over the business and financial inter- 
ests of this country which, in my judgment, he is authorized 
to do by the law. My information of what the Atiorney Gel- 
eral is doing comes from the newspapers. But I assume these 
reports are, in substance, correct. 

DISSOLUTION OF PHONE TRUST. 

In the Washington Star of December 20, 1913, is an account 
of the dissolution of the so-called Telephone Trust. I w-sh t 
make some quotations from this article. 

The headlines are as follows: 

NO PHONE TRUST UNDER AGREEMENT—SURREXNDER TO UNITED STATES wee. 
AVOID YEARS OF COSTLY BATTLING IN THE COURTS—-MAY AVEK Se 
MENT FOR PUBLIC OWNERSHIP—PRESIDENT WILSON SEIZES OPPORTUNIT 
TO REASSURE “BIG BUSINESS” AS TO INTENTIONS. 

The first paragraph of the article is as follows: Be 

The greatest antitrust yictory of President Wilson's administrate” 
thus far—the voluntary dissotation of the so-called Telephone {rus 
manded the attention of all administration officials to-day. 


ORIGIN OF PLAN, 
The origin of the plan is told in this language: 


fegraph Co.» 
e plan otiginated with the an atations oe its vice 
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president, N. Cc. Kingsbury, and Attorney General’ McReynolds. Great 
admiration for the attitude of the corporation is expressed by President 
Wilson, as Well as by the Attorney General. 


THE AGREEMENT. 
In brief, the ppvenent pravides that the American Telephone & 


Telegraph Co, will dispose promptly of its holdings in the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., so that each concern shall be under distinct man- 
agement, and so that each shall be entirely independent. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S LETTER. 


President Wilson’s letter, written to the Attorney General, is one of 
the most interesting’ documents made public in connection with the 
settlement. It reads: 


My Dear Mk. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Thank you for letting me see the 
letter from the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. It is very gratify- 
ing that the company should thus volunteer to adjust its business to the 
conditions of competition. 

1 gain the impression more and more from week to week that the 
pusiness men of the country are sincerely desirous of conforming with 
the law, and it is very gratifying indeed to have occasion, as in this 
instance, to deal with them in complete frankness and to be able to 
show them that all we desire is an opportunity to cooperate with 
them. So long as we are dealt with in this spirit we can help to build 
up the business of the country upon sound and permanent lines, 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
MONTHS OF INVESTIGATION. 


The announcement of the agreement for a reorganization comes at the 
conclusion of several months of negotiation, in which the Attorney 
General and Mr, Todd and Mr. Kingsbury, Theodore N. Vail, president 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and other parties on both 
sides conferred. Mr. MeReynoids took up the question early im his ad- 
ministration of the Department of Justice, and officials of the telephone 
company showed a willingness from the first to do anything in reason 
to satisfy the Government’s lawyers. 

EFrect OF AGREEMENT ON STocKs. 
TELEPHONE STOCK GOES UP. 


The announcement from Washington that the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co, had reached an agreement with the Department of Jus- 
tice whereby it would relinquish control of the Western Union and 
avoid a suit under the antitrust law caused an excited advance in the 
stock of the telephone company at the opening of the stock market 
o-day. 

. The first transaction in. the stock was a block of 2,000 shares, one of 
the largest blocks of that stock which has been handled on the oa 
for years. Prices ranged from 1204 to 124, a maximum gain of 64 
points. Subsequently the advance was run up to 7 points. The ye 
of 1244 represented a gain of 144 points since Monday. The price later 
reacted 3 points. American Telephone convertible bonds gained 3. 
PrREesiIpeENt Vail Expresses His Views. 
ANXIOUS TO MEET LAW. 
LYNDONVILLE, VT., December 20. 

Theodore N. Vail, president of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., gave out the following statement last night on the proposed re- 
organization of his company and its separation from the Western Union 
Telegraph Co,: 

= The correspondence hep was the result of a protracted and 
exhaustive discussion between the Attorney General a our company, 
and speaks for itself. We are complying with the wishes of the Govern- 
ment because we desire that our operations shall continue to be as we 
have always believed them to be, in strict conformity to law, and for 
that reason we are now adjusting them to the law as understood and 
interpreted by the Attorney General. 

Ex-ATTORNBY GENERAL. WICKERSHAM’S OPINION. 
NOT A NEW IDBA. 


Ex-Attorney General George W. Wickersham, when he heard the 
hews, said: 

“T can’t say I am pleased, because I think it will be an economic mis- 
take. I see no reason why telephone and telegraph companies should 
not be conducted aS one concern. 

“ However, the action of the Wilson administration in bringing about 
this voluntary dissolution is not a new policy. When I was Attorney 
General there were a number of such dissolutions brought about by the 
efforts of Mr. Taft and myself.” 

M’REYNOLDS WRITES KINGSBURY. 

Mr. McReynolds, in aecepting the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Gove offer, wrote to N. C. Kingsbury, vice president of the company, as 
OLLOWS: 

“Permit me to acknowledge, with expressions of appreciation, your 
letter of December 19 outlin the course of action which the telephone 
oupanies composing the Bell system obligate themselves to follow tn 

e future. 

_ Your frank negotiations in respect of these matters compel the belief 
that what you p will be carried out in good faith ; and it seems to 


Me clear that such aetion on your part will establish conditions under 
Which there will be full be eae throughout the country for com- 
petition in the transmission of intelligence by wire. 


, TELLS OF ADMINISTRATION'S PLANS. 

a May I take this oceasion to say that the administration earnestly 
fsires Co cooperate with and to promote all business conducted in har- 
ihony with law; and that, without abating the insistence that the stat- 
must be obeyed, it will always welcome opportunity to aid in bring- 
as about whatever a ments are necessary for the reestablishment 
of lawful conditions withont litigation.” 

NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD RAILROAD. 


Th the Washington Star of January 11, 1914, appeared a long 

pe announcing that an agreement had been reached between 
le Attorney General and the New York, New Haven & Hart- 

ford Ra ilroad relative to its dissolution, 

The following are quotations from the article: 


NEW HAVEN GIVES IN—ELLIOTT YIELDS TO M’REYNOLDS’S PLANS FOR 
The N DISSOLUTION, 

of Jen’ York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and the Department 

cheer ice last night announced a eaners agreement designed to 

dicen), iso’ Sanization of the New Haven, and to prevent a suit for its 
‘solution under the Sherman law. 


In compliance with department demands the New Haven will dispose 
of its holdings in the Boston & Maine Railroad, cancel its joint agree- 
ment controlling the Boston & Albany, give up its trolley lines and 
several of its steamship lines. 


TEXT OF CHAIRMAN BLLIOTT’S STATEMENT. 

Announcement of the agreement was made in the following statement 
from Chairman Howard Elliott and President A. T. Hadley, a member 
of the New Haven board: 

“An agreement has been reached between the Department of Justice 
and the New Haven Railroad. The New Haven, in addition to the 
cancellation of the Boston & Albany agreement, which becomes 
effective February 1, will dispose of its holdings in the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, the various trolley systems, the Merchants & Miners Trans- 
portation Co., the Eastern Steamship Corporation, and the Maine 
Steamship Co. under a plan the details of which will be worked out as 
promptly as possible with representatives of the Department of Justice 
by Chairman Howard Eliiott and Messrs. Moorefield Storey, of Boston, 
and Walker D. Hines, of New York, special counsel of the board of 
directors. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the Attorney General of the United States is not by law clothed 
with any authority to enter into agreements with individuals 
or business concerns relative to how they shall transact busi- 
ness or upon what terms or conditions they shall engage in 
interstate trade and commerce. 

According to these newspaper reports, the business interests 
of the country are going to the Attorney General and entering 
into agreements with him. Negotiations are being carried on 
and the Attorney General is fixing the conditions and the terms 
by which individuals, associations, and corporations sha)! en- 
gage in interstate business. 

My purpose in calling attention to this is to emphasize and 
urge upon Congress the importance of creating additional ad- 
ministrative and executive machinery to enforce the laws of 
this Nation. 

READJUSTMENT OUTSIDE OF COURT. 

We need a commission to aid in the readjustment of business 
in harmony with the law, through conference, nego*’ ition, and 
mediation. In other words, to do outside of the courts, but by 
express authority of the law, what the Attorney General, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, is now doing without authority 
of law. 

The United States is a Government by law and not by men. 

This Republic is founded on the principle that all shall recog- 
nize the absolute supremacy of the law. 

The highest officer of the Government, as well as the most 
humble citizen, is subject to the law. 

The Attorney General of the United States has no authority, 
power, or jurisdiction except such as is conferred upon him 
by law. 

I have examined the statutes creating the Department of 
Justice and the office of Attorney General. I have examined 
subsequent statutes relating to the authority and duties of the 
Attorney General. 

Nowhere do I find any law conferring upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral the authority or imposing upon him the duty, outside of 
proceedings in court, to direct upon what terms or under what 
conditions citizens of the United States may engage in inter- 
state trade and business. 

If newspaper reports are true, this is what the Attorney 
General has been doing. Newspapers of the country have con- 
tained long articles relating to the negotiations between the 
Attorney General and the officers of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Co., and also between the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the officers of the American Telephone Co. These news- 
paper accounts publish what purports to be the final agree- 
ment, understanding, or arrangement made by the formal ap- 
proval or consent or aequiescence of the Attorney General. The 
newspapers publish what purports to be a letter from the At- 
torney General relative thereto, and also a letter from the Presi- 
dent to the Attorney General, apparently approving what the 
Attorney General has been doing, not through proceedings in 
court by indictment and prosecution, nor by proceedings in 
equity, but by negotiations wholly outside of court. 

Where is the authority for this kind of proceedings? 

Under the Sherman antitrust law the only authority given 
to the Attorney General is found in section 4, which provides as 
follows: 

Sec. 4. The several cirenit courts of the United States are hereby 
invested with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violations of this 
act; and it shall be the duty of the several district attorneys of the 
United States, im their respective districts, under the direction of the 
Attorney General, to institute proceedings in equity to prevent and 
restrain such violations. 

It is well settled that the Attorney General is not authorized 
to furnish legal opinions except to the President, heads of de- 
partments, and other high executive officials. 

Nearly 100 years ago Attorney General William Wirt held 
that the Attorney General could not act as an arbitrator. (1 
App., 209.) And in refusing to give an opinion, Attorney Gen- 
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eral Wirt referred to the act creating the office of Attorney 
General, and said: 

This act limits me to questions of law propounded by the President 
and heads of departments, and to these limits I have made it a rule 
to confine myself, on the ground that in a government purely of laws 
no officer should be permitted to stretch his authority and carry the 
influence of his office beyond the circle which the positive law of the 
land has drawn around him. (1 App. Atty. Gen., p. 211.) 

What I say is not to criticize the Attorney General. His 
predecessor in office, Attor:ey General Wickersham, in a recent 
interview, referring to the work of the present Attorney Gen- 
eral in securing the dissolution of certain large corporations 
outside of court, appeared to boast of the fact that he, when in 
office, had done the same thing. 

The Attorney General, outside of court proceedings, is now 
exercising a power over the business, financial, and commercial 
interests of this country far greater than the dispensing power 
exercised by the Stuart Kings of England, which led to the 
Revolution of 1688. 

If the Attorney General is to exercise this power, if he is to 
open up negotiations with business concerns and enter into some 
agreement or understanding as to the terms, conditions, and so 
forth, under which they may engage in trade and commerce, 
then Congress should confer this authority upon him, and 
make this a part of his legal duties. I believe, however, that 
the wise thing to do is to create a Federal trade commission 
and confer upon it the authority and power to do what I claim 
the Attorney General is now doing without authority. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does the gentleman believe that the New Haven 
Railroad Co, will not continue to be good, as they have agreed 
to be good to the Attorney General? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I am not so familiar with the 
officers of the New Haven Railroad Co. as is the Department 
of Justice and its officials, because I have not been negotiating 
with them, but so far as I know they will carry out in good 
faith what the newspapers say is the agreement entered into 
between the Department of Justice and the railroad. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Do I understand my col- 
league to criticize the present Attorncy General for insisting on 
the dissolution of the partnership of the New Haven Railroad 
Co., the trolley lines, and the steamship lines that it has con- 
trolled up to this time and approve the conduct of former At- 
torney General Wickersham in permitting these combinations? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I am not, Mr. Chairman, criti- 
cizing the Attorney General’s good results he has achieved. 
As I said, I believe, through force of circumstances, through the 
fact that Congress has failed to give him or some other ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government proper power, he has 
been forced to some extent to do things never contemplated 
by law that he should do. If good results are attained, the 
people are inclined to exeuse an officer for exercising powers 
not authorized by law. I certainly have no criticism to make 
of the Attorney General in doing what I believe he has tried 
to do conscientiously; but it is a most dangerous practice to 
permit high public officials to assume and exercise unauthorized 
power. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Let me ask the gentleman 
if he approves of what Attorney General Bonaparte did in per- 
initting the absorption of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. by the 
United States Steel Co.? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. In answer to that there is no 
one act, no one circumstance connected, so far as I know, with 
the administration of President Roosevelt and his Attorney 
Geueral that has brought so much criticism as the arrangement, 
or whatever you may call it, that was entered into by that 
administration in relation to the absorption of the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Co. by the United States Steel Co. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklehoma. Yes, 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. In what respect did Mr. 
Wickersham accomplish one-half or one-hundredth part of what 
Attorney General McReynolds has accomplished in his term of 
office ? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I am not concerned about that. 
I would like to see the present Attorney General accomplish a 
thousand times more than he has already accomplished, if the 
people shall be benefited thereby. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I appreciate that, but I want 
my colleague to answer my question, and that is, If he approves 
the conduct of ex-Attorney General Bonaparte and President 
Roosevelt in their. permitting the absorption of the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Co. by the United States Steel Go? 
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Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 


No; I do not approve of it. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Do I understand the gentleman from Okiy. 
homa to contend that the present Attorney General is exceediyy 
his authority under the law in construing the antitrust law ayq 
permitting corporations to arrange their affairs in accordayeo 
with his construction of the law? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I understand it is the duty of 
the Attorney General to enforce the law through proceedings j) 
courts. I do not understand that the Attorney Genera] has :1, 
authority to enter into any agreement whereby any individua) 
association, or corporation shall engage in trade and commer, 
in the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman mean to say that under 
the law as it is now the Attorney General has no authority to 
construe the antitrust law to corporations and say that they 
may with safety within the meaning of the law do so and so 
and thereby obviate the necessity of an expensive and tedious 
lawsuit in order to bring about the same result? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will answer that by saying 
again that I can not find any authority whereby the Attorney 
General or the President is authorized to negotiate with a busi. 
ness concern and enter into any agreement, contract, or ar. 
rangement expressing the conditions under which they shall 
engage in business. I do not say this to deter the Attorney 
General from doing what he can within the scope of the lay 
to encourage business concerns to comply with the law: put [ 
am doing it to call the attention of this House to the fact that 
we are negligent in our duty if we do not by enactment at this 
session of Congress create laws which will create an executiye 
authority that will be legally empowered to do outside of court 
what the Attorney General is, in my judgment, doing without 
authority of law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If I understand the gentleman, then, his 
position is that whereas under the law now there is no pro- 
vision that, either prevents the Attorney General or any other 
agency from negotiating with business corporations to bring 
about an adjustment of their affairs to conform to the law, he 
desires affirmative law, affirmatively authorizing some agency 
to do that which the Attorney General is now undertaking to do. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. Mr. Chairman, as I have 
already said, I introduced in this House nearly two years ago 
the first bill to create an interstate trade or corporation com- 
mission—H. R. 17811. I have reintroduced that bill at this 
session. I presented it in an argument before the Committee 
on the Judiciary a few weeks ago. I believe that such a com- 
mission would be a splendid administrative body to do this 
work that the Attorney General is now doing, as I sincerely be- 
lieve, without the sanction of law either express or implied. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, aside from this phase of the proposition, 
there are many good reasons for creating a Federal commission 
to supervise the trusts and I wish to discuss the proposition 


generally. 


ree 


A FEDERAL COMMISSION IS NEEDED, 


I wish first, in the very briefest manner, to enumerate some 
of the purposes for which we need such a commission: 

1. To aid the courts in the dissolution, disintegration, and 
reorganization of unlawful corporations. 

2. To aid in the enforcement of the laws. 

3. To do the work of investigation, recommendation, and 
publicity now assigned to the Bureau of Corporations. 

4. To aid in the readjustment of business in harmony with 
the law through conference, negotiation, and mediation. I 
other words, to do outside of the courts, but by express author- 
ity of the law, what the Attorney General, according to news 
paper reports, is now doing without authority of law. 

5. To control the practices and business methods of large 
industrial corporations. 

6. To reenforce, restore, and maintain competition as 4 fac- 
tor in price regulation and, if necessary, exercise direct control 
over the prices of all monopolistic corporations. ; 

7. To maximize the power of our industrial corporations 4s 
agencies for the equitable distribution of wealth and to — 
mize their power as instruments for the concentration 0° 
wealth. os 

8. To enable us to secure all the benefits of large industria 
units and escape the evils and dangers thereof. 

9. To relieve doubt and uncertainty in business 
mote trade, encourage business, and contribute to 
prosperity of the country. 

10. To secure for labor the largest amount 


and to pro- 
the general 


of employment, 


the highest rate of wages, and the most favorable conditions 
under which to perform labor. : 
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11. To respond to the imperative public sentiment of the 
country for antitrust legislation that will adequately protect 
the people from. all menopolistic industrial concerns. 

12. To premote the general welfare, strengthen the fabric 
of the Republie, and to increase, extend, and magnify its power 
and influenee throughout the, world, 

AID LN DISSOLUTION OF CORPORATIONS. 


We need a commission to aid in the dissolution of unlawful 
corporations. Our courts are overcrowded with business. They 
are unfitted for the work of supervising the dissolution and re- 
organization ef gigantic business concerns. They have not the 
executive machinery necessary to dismantle these vast indus- 
trial corporations, nor the expert knowledge of business condi- 
tions to devise and execute proper plans for their reorganization, 
nor the time to supervise the readjustment of their complicated 
business affairs, nor the facilities to exercise the proper degree 
of scrutiny and watehfulness over the business methods of the 
new coneerns inte whieh they may be divided. 

AN ENTORCEMENT AGENCY. 


Neither the Sherman antitrust law nor any additional enact- 
ments can be made effective without a proper enforeimg agency. 
The courts have no adequate executive machinery to give effeet 
to their own judgments and decrees. 

A commission would be exceedingly helpful im this work. 
The Sherman antitrust law has largely failed to meet the ex- 
pectation of its authors. The fault is not so mueh in the law 
as in Congress for failure to create the proper executive ma- 
chinery to give force, life, and vitality te the law. The Attor- 
ney General’s Office was not organized and is not now equipped 
to do the work now devolving upon it. It is folly to enact addi- 
tional laws until we have created the administrative and execu- 
tive machinery to insure the thorough and effective enforcement 
of the law we now have. If the men who conceived and enacted 
the Sherman antitrust law had placed its execution and admin- 
istration under an independent commission, with adequate au- 
thority and power, the trust question would have been largely 
settled long ago, our industrial force would have developed 
along safe, conservative, permanent, and legitimate limes, and 
the prosperity of the country would not now be endangered by 
the process of tearing down great business organizations. 

it is unwise to multiply our restrictive and prohibitory laws 
when existing laws are dormant for want of proper enforeement 
agency. 

We are poor architects, indeed, of constructive legislation 
if our plans and specifications call for statutory material which 
can not be utilized in eur enforeement structure. 

We will gain little by enacting laws to prohibit interlocking 
directorates, or to abolish holding companies, or te provide for 
Federal incorporation, or to establish a national-license system, 
or to enact other prohibitory or restrictive legislation unless we 
shall create adequate exeeutive and administrative machinery 
to enforce our enactments. 

A farmer might as well plant crops. without men, means, and 
machinery for cultivation as for Congress to multiply anti- 
trust laws without creating adequate executive machinery and 
equipment for their enforcement. For wise laws not properly 
enforced will be as unfruitful to the public as good seed not 
properly cultivated will be unprofitable to the farmer. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I yield to my colleague from 
Michigan, 

Mr. MAPES. I would like to have the gentleman’s opinion 
on this point: Would he dissolve the great combiuations of 
capital, for instanee, like the Steel Trust, combinations made up, 
as it were, of independent steel companies, and of the great 
Harvester Trust, made up, as it were, of the Deering Co. and 
others, or would he place this interstate trade commission 
over them and let them control the prices and the amount of 
profits they should make and the issuance of their stocks, 
bends, and so forth? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I would, of course, let the 
courts, the proper constitutional authority, decide whether the 
United States Steel Corporation and other corporations are 
lawful. If they are unlawful, of course the courts wil! dis- 
solve them. My conception is that we will continue to have 
large industrfal eorperations. My idea is that large corpora- 
Uons are beneficial in some respects. My conception is that the 
pepulation, the wealth, trade, and commerce of this great 
Nation will grow, and that along with the growth of our 
country our business concerns will naturally grow larger. 

So long as we have men with great minds who are capable of 
orsanizing and directing great business concerns—industrial 
Oreenizations that will advance the greatness and glory of this 
Country; that will aid im producing and distributing wealth 
‘niong the people; that will advance our splendid civilization 


and the benign principles of this Republic; and that will be 
instruments. to promote the public good—so long I bid God- 
speed to the growth and development of our great business con- 
cerns. [Applause on the Republican side.] I would not limit 
their growth so long as they are servants of the people and 
contribute to their welfare. 

Mr. MAPES. If they are allowed to. continue, then, is it the 
gentleman’s idea that they should be controlled and supervised 
by this commission that he advocates? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes; that is my idea. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I yield to my colleague from 
Miehigan. 

Mr. MAPES. I am very much interested in what the gentle- 
man is saying, and in that ecennection I would like to ask him 
if he would have this commission have control of the issue of 
stocks and bonds of corporations engaged in interstate com- 
meree, something after the manner of the recommendations of 
Mr. Brandeis that are appearing in his articles written in 
Harper’s Weekly? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Im answer to that I will suy 
that EF believe the Federal Government should exercise such 
control over the issuing of stocks and bonds of large business 
concerns as will properly pretect the public. 


WORK OF CORPORATION COMMISSION, 


The Bureau of Corporations has done good work, but a com- 
mission wili do better work. It will carry more weight, com- 
mand higher respect, and inspire greater confidence with the 
public. The recommendations made, the reports submitted, 
statistics gathered, the information furnished, and the conelu- 
siens reached by a commission will be accepted more readily 
than when coming from a single commissioner, however emi- 
nent, able, and conscientious he may be. 

The report of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
well says: 


If the Bureau of Corporations were converted into am independent 
commission composed of trained, skillful men and clothed with ade- 
quate authority, there could be gathered more complete and accurate 
knowledge of the organization, management, and practices of the cor- 
perations and associations engaged in national and international com- 
merce than we now have. 


TO CONTROL, PRACTICES, 


We need a commission to act as an administrative board to 
control the practices and business methods of large industrial 
corporations. 

The primary object of all prohibitory, restrictive, and regula- 
tive statutes pertaining to industrial corporations fs to control 
the practices and busimess metheds of such corporations. The 
object of controlling practices and business methods is to secure 
reasonable prices and charges and prevent unjust discrimina- 
tions as to individuals or localities. 

Statutes of this kind may be divided into two classes. First, 
those which prohibit some specific thing, act, or practice; and 
second, these which promulgate a general rule prohibiting or 
meking unlawful certain kinds or classes of acts or practices. 
We may wisely specifically prohibit certain well-known practices 
of industrial corporations which are notoriously injurious to the 
publie and are under condemnation of the public. But we 
should also promulgate some general rules of conduct for our 
big industrial corporations and thereby place all acts or prac- 
tices of a certain kind or character under the condemnation of 
the law. This is what Congress did when, 27 years ago, it 
fi-st assumed the gigantic task of regulating and controlling the 
acts and practices of common carriers. The first section of the 
“Act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and 
which created the Interstate Commerce Commission, fixed a gen- 
eral standard by which all charges of common carriers should be 
measured by declaring that “all charges * * * shall be 
reasonable and just.” Section 2 prohibits and makes unlawful 
“unjust discrimination.” Section 3 makes it unlawful for a 
common carrier “to make or give any undue or unreasonable 
preference or advantage to any particular person, firm, corpora- 
tion, or leeality.” 

The act clothes the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
power and jurisdiction to determine what are “just and rea- 
sonable charges,” what “device” other than a “special rate, 
rebate, or drawback” shall be “unjust discrimination,” and 
what act, practice, or method shall constitute “undue or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage to any particular person, 
company, firm, corporation, or locality.” 

These provisions have worked wel! in controlling the practices 
and charges of railways and other common carriers, and, I be- 
lieve, similar provisions would prove equally effective and satis- 
factory in controlling the charges and practices of industrial 
corporations. 
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, By sections 4 and 5 of my bill (H. R. 1890) I fix a standard 
by which the acts and practices of industrial corporations sub- 
ject to the act shall be measured. By a clause in section 9 I 
have empowered the commission to prohibit by rule, order, or 
regulation, any act, practice, or method which shall be contrary 
to the general rules laid down in sections 4 and 5. 

Sections 4 and 5 and part of section 9 are as follows: 

Sec. 4. That every practice, method, means, system, policy, device, 
scheme, or contrivance used by any corporation subject to the provisions 
of this act in conducting its business, or in the management, control, 
regulation, promotion, or extension thereof, shall be just, fair, and 
reasonable and not contrary to public policy or dangerous to the public 
welfare, and every corporation subject to the provisions of this act in 
the conduct of its business is hereby prohibited from engaging in any 
practice, or from using any means, method, or system, or from pur- 
suing any policy, or from resorting to any device, scheme, or contrivance 
whatsoever. that is unjust, unfair, or unreasonable, or that is contrary 
to public policy or dangerous to the public welfare, and every act or 
thing in this section prohibited is hereby declared to be unlawful. 

Sec. 5. That every corporation subject to the provisions of this act 
shall deal justly and fairly with competitors and the public, and it shall 
be unlawful for any such corporation to grant to any person or per- 
sons any special privilege or advantage which shall be unjust and unfair 
to others, or unjustly and unreasonably discriminatory against others, 
or to enter into any special contract, agreement, or arrangement with 
any person or persons which shall be unjustly and unreasonably dis- 
criminatory against others, or which shall give to such person or per- 
sons an unfair and unjust advantage over others, or that shall give to 
the people of any locality or section of the country any unfair, unjust, 
or unreasonable advantage over the people of any. other locality or sec- 
tion of the country, or that shall be contrary to public policy or danger- 
ous to the public welfare, and any and all the acts or things in this 
section declared to be unlawful are hereby prohibited. 

Paragraph of section 9: 

The commission is hereby authorized and empowered to make and 
establish rules and regulations not in conflict with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States to aid in the administration and enforcement 
of the provisions of this act, and may, by such rules and regulations, 
prohibit any particular or specific act or acts, practice, method, sys- 
tem, policy, device, scheme, or contrivance that is contrary to any of 
the provisions of this act. 

The rules of conduct promulgated in these sections if enacted 
into law would blaze a pathway for the guidance of our busi- 
ness now groping in darkness through a trackless wilderness of 
doubt and uncertainty. The principles of business honestly 
enunciated in these sections are in harmony with existing public 
sentiment and would be approved by the conscience of the 
Nation. 

We should crystallize this sentiment and conscience into law. 
We will thereby aid all legitimate industry, promote peace in 
the social and industrial world, encourage the growth and ex- 
pansion of business along lines which are morally sound, and 
inaugurate a policy that will bring blessings to all our people 
and higher glory to the Republic. 

TO REENFORCE COMPETITION. 

We need a commission to reenforce, restore, and maintain 
competition as a factor in price regulation, and if found neces- 
sary exercise under the law direct control over the prices of 
trusts. 

Hitherto we have acted upon the principle that competition 
will serve as a sufficient regulator of prices. We have enacted 
laws to prevent monopoly and maintain effective competition 
among the manufacturers and dealers in all articles and prod- 
ucts in common use. Unquestionably existing laws have not 
been adequate to do this. In spite of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, in spite of the weapon of publicity as wielded by the Bureau 
of Corporations, in spite of prosecutions, proceedings, findings, 
decrees, and judgments rendered in the United States courts, 
combinations have been formed, concentration of business has 
continued, industrial corporations have enlarged their capital, 
increased their output, extended their business, perfected their 
machinery, equipment, facilities, and organizations, and. per- 
sisted in acquiring those things which added to their arbitrary 
control and domination of the prices at which they sell their 
products. Competition has been losing ground. The sphere of 
its influence has been lessened. ‘The field wherein its power is 
dominant and supreme has constantly diminished. Competition 
has fought its great decisive battle, and met its Waterloo. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, assuming that the majority 
would have the wisdom to follow the gentleman’s suggestion in 
this particular, would it be the policy of the Government, as 
suggested by the gentleman, to keep on prosecuting, as it were, 
for the offense or would you grant immunity under the new 
system of control for past offenses and shortcomings generally? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will say I would not grant 
immunity, and that I would continue to enforce the law as we 
now have it. 

TO AID THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

We need a commission to maximize the power of our indus- 

trial corporations as agencies for the equitable distribution 
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of wealth ‘and to minimize their power as instruments for tho 
coneentration of wealth. 

The census of 1910 shows that one-third of our manufactur. 
ing establishments employ.90 per cent of the 7,000,000 wae 
earners in these establishments and produce 95 per cent of «|| 
our manufactured products. In round numbers, 10 per ce; 
of our manufacturing establishments employ three-fourths of 
the labor in such establishments and produce four-fifths of th. 
product. 

One per cent of our manufacturing establishments employ 
one-third: of the labor and produce nearly one-half of our 
manufactured products. 

We have had a revolution in the nature and character of our 
industrial concerns. Our business methods have changed. The 
instrumentalities used in commerce and trade have changed. 
But our laws have not changed. Interstate business ir largely 
under control of the gigantic business concerns—great corpor,- 
tions—mammoth industrial organizations, wielding incompre- 
hensible power in the business and commercial world. This 
power may be used for the glory of our country or it may be 
used. for the exploitation of the public and oppression of the 
people. 

We do not realize to what extent the corporations contro) the 
business of this country. We do not comprehend how these cor- 
porations now touch every avenue of trade, commerce, and pusi- 
ness, receive tribute from every avocation, calling, and profes. 
sion of life, and draw support and sustenance from every home 
and fireside in the land. 

The corporations of the country in 1912 made an annua! jet 
profit of $3,213,247,000. Industrial manufacturing corporations 
alone made an annual net profit of $1,309,819,000. They employ 
7,000,000 persons and their annual products are worth $21,000. 
000,000. The corporations of the country, by a conservative 
estimate, own one-half of the wealth of the Nation. Probably 
not one-tenth of the people have any interest in these corpo- 
rations. 

The corporations are modern inventions which have contrib- 
uted largely to the production of the wealth of this country. 
They have likewise been great engines for the concentration of 
wealth. The people know this. They will not be satisfied until 
Congress shall use all its constitutional power, if necessary, to 
make these corporations instruments for the distribution of 
wealth, because upon the equitable distribution of the wealth 
produced depends the very perpetuity of this Republic. 

Finally, I plead for a great commission to stand like an armed 
sentinel to jealously guard the mighty hosts of intervening cor- 
porations, plying between the producer and the consumer, and 
see that these corporations do not exact excessive, exorbitant, 
or unrighteous charges for the service they render to the public. 

I believe that would be a very wise provision. 

CONTROL OF PRICES. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio; yes. 

Mr. FESS. Has the gentleman provided in any part of the 
bill for any form of control of the prices of articles sold, or 
would the gentleman go to that extent? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will try to make that plain. 
I would go this far: If necessary for the public welfare we 
should authorize the commission to regulate the prices at which 
large industrial corporations shall dispose of their products. 

Section 3 of my bill, H. R. 1890, promulgates a standari 
for the control of the prices at which industrial corporations 
subject to the act shall dispose of their products, 

It provides as follows: 


Sec. 3. That the price or prices at which any corporation subject to 
the provisions of this act shall sell or dispose of any article of mer 
chandise, er any product whatsoever, shall be just, fair, and reasonable, 
and it shall be unlawful for any such corporation to sell or dispose of 
any article of merchandise, or any product whatsoever, at a price ot 
at prices that are unjust, unfair, or unreasonable, and every corpora 
ie subject to the provisions of this act is hereby prohibited from 5° 

oing. 

In support of this provision I will say: . 

1. The Federal Government long ago assumed tle right to 
control the prices of products sold through the instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce. This it did when. the Sherman law 
was approved, July 2, 1890. Prices may be controlled either 
directly or indirectly. When by law we declared that certain 
acts, contracts, agreements, combinations, and conspiracies = 
lating to trade and commerce were unlawful we thereby eut¢ - 
upon: the policy of controlling prices indirectly. It can not % 


denied that the very object of this law was to prevent ee 
listic prices. If the Congress may control prices by oa 
methods, we certainly- have the power to do the same thing ) 
direct methods. Otherwise the Sherman antitrust law 


is a 
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sham and swoterfuge and should be held invalid as against the 
jegal principle that one can not do indirectly what he is for- 
hidden to do directly. 

Aj] antitrust laws now in force, or which may hereafter be 
enacted, which control the practices, methods, or in any way 
regulate, restrict, or limit the acts of corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce are primarily for the purpose of controlling 
th» prices and charges of such corporations. 

» The Federal, State, and municipal governments have long 

ago entered upon the policy of the direct control of the prices 
and charges of transportation and communication corporations 
and of practically all public-service and public-utility corpora- 
tious. This is done upon the theory that such corporations in 
their nature have large monopolistic power. If we control 
the charges of such corporations on the ground that they 
naturally possess monopolistic power, we are inconsistent 
unless we control the charges of industrial corporations 
which have acquired large monopolistic power. In its effect 
upon the people acquired monopoly is as dangerous as natural 
monopoly. If publie policy demands the direct control of natu- 
ral monopolies, it also requires the direct control of acquired 
yonopolies, 
3. At present there is no law which in the least controls the 
prices at which our great industrial corporations dispose of their 
products. It matters not how large the corporation may be or 
what monopolistic power it may have or how avaricious its 
manager and owners may be, in the matter of prices it is a 
law unto itself. I believe it would be wise public policy to 
declare, as I have done in section 3 of House bill 1890, that these 
great industrial corporations, commonly called trusts, shall 
dispose of their products at prices which shall be “ just, fair, 
and reasonable.” We will be doing just what Congress. did 
when it passed the act of February 4, 1887, “to regulate com- 
merce,” which declared that— 

All charges made for any service rendered or to be rendered in the 
transportation of posmengnee or property. as aforesaid, or in connec- 
tion therewith, or for the receiving, delivering, storage, or handling 
of such property, shall be reasonable and just; and every unjust 
and unreasonable charge for such service is prohibited and declared to 
be unlawful, 

My conclusion is this: That, so far as is consistent with the 
public good, we should continue to use only indirect methods 
to regulate prices; we should rely, so far as possible, upon com- 
petition and supply and demand as price regulators; that 
natural economical forces are the safest for the control of our 
trade, commerce, and business; and that we should leave to the 
individual, so far as possible, the freedom of coutract, and en- 
courage individual initiative, effort, and ambition in every 
legitimate line of business endeavor. But there is a limit to the 
power that can be safely intrusted to an industrial corporation, 
and we must restriet that power, or exercise governmental con- 
trol over their charges and prices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman fom Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mor- 
CAN] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will yield to my colleague for 
a question. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. My understanding is that my 
colleague from Oklahoma is complaining about the present con- 
ditions under the Sherman antitrust law. I will ask him, as 
a follower of President Taft, why it was, after the Supreme 
Court of the United States rendered its rule of reason decision, 
that the Republican administration then in power did not 
remedy that decision, and why the gentleman did not intro- 
duce a bill to that effect? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Well, Mr. Chairman, in the 
first place, if I remember correctly, we had a Democratic House 
it that time, and of course we did not have the control of the 
legislative department of the, Government. 

a MONDELL. . Will the gentleman yield there for a sug- 
gestion ? 

Mr. MORGAN of, Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. Jndging by, the way the corporations’ coons 
have been coming down from the apple tree without any change 
it that rule-of-reason decision, would it-not seem that the rule- 
of-reason decision was a very excellent one and was producing 
very excellent results? 

Mr. MORGAN of. Oklahoma, It.strikes me. Mv. Chairman, 
that there is very mueh force in that suggestion. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Then, do I understand from 
the gentlemen on the other side that they approve of that rule- 
of-reason decision ? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will answer that question. 
I will say this, that my conception is that it is our duty to 
uphold the law. I believe that is a cardinal principle of the 
Republican Party, and I believe the great mass of the Repub- 
licans throughout this Nation now and in the past have al- 
ways stood by the National Government and upheld the su- 
premacy of the law. They have always upheld the law. They 
have always been in favor of supporting and standing by the 
law as it has been construed by the highest court of our land. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, am [ to under- 
stand, then, that the gentleman approves of the construction of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and is not in favor of 
amending any construction that they have put upon the laws of 
the country? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Oh, no; certainly not. We 
ought to enact laws that we think are right, and if by decisions 
of the Supreme Court the law has been said to be so and so, if 
necessary we ought to amend our Constitution in order to rec- 
tify that law. But that decision of which my colleague com- 
plains was rendered and promulgated by the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, who, I understand, is a Democrat. I am 
not here to criticize that decision. I am here to accept it as 
the law of the land. I am here to try, through legislation, to 
help all I can. I am here to try, by adding my little mite, to 
contribute to additional legislation that will make our !aws more 
effective, that will make our laws more helpful to the great 
masses of the people, that will not disorganize business, destroy 
commerce, and take earnings and employment from wage 
earners, but laws that will bring peace and prosperity to the 
people of the country. And so I believe that proper control over 
these gigantic business concerns will enable us to appropriate 
from them all that is good and to destroy all that is bad. I 
believe that it will enable this Government to go on and achieve 
even greater things in the future than have been achieved in 
the past. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I want to ask my colleague 
from Oklahoma if he was a follower of the progressive princi- 
ples as initiated by Col. Roosevelt or a follower of the stand- 
patter as exemplified by President Taft in the last campaign? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the Republican 
platform of 1912, upon which President Taft ran, declared in 
favor of a trade commission to exercise administrative power 
over industrial corporations; and the Republican platform was 
the first to declare for such a commission. About six weeks 
thereafter the Progressive Party nominated Theodore Roosevelt 
and placed in its platform a similar but somewhat stronger 
declaration in favor of such a commission. In answer to the 
gentleman’s question, I can say that in advocating the creation 
of this commission I am following both William Howard Taft 
and Theodore Roosevelt. But it so happens that my bill to 
create such a commission was introduced about six months 
before either the Republican or the Progressive Party made 
platform declarations thereon. I am therefore not following 
any party or any leader, but have been led by the dictates of 
my own judgment. I shall be highly pleased if the present 
Democratic administration will follow the lead I suggested in 
Congress two years ago. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. The gentleman auswers still 
without information as to whom he supported for President in 
1912, and I would like to know whom he supported for Presi- 
dent at that time. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. [I will answer that very frankly 
by telling what our condition was in Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I am not asking that. 

Mr, MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the only way I 
can tell whom I supported is by telling for whom I voted. We 
had 10 presidential electors on the Republican ticket. After 
the Progressive Party was organized their leaders made some 
effort to have a full set of electors placed on the ticket. But 
the laws made by-the Democratic Legislature of Oklahoma 
prevented them from placing their names on the ballot. They 
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went into court, but failed, and so we had but one set of electors. 
They were on the Republican ticket. I voted for them. I can 
not yield any further along that line. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I would like to know for 
whom the gentleman voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma declines 
to yield. 

QUASI PUBLIC CORPORATIONS. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Many of our industrial cor- 
porations have become impressed with a public use. They 
are public agencies. They «re in every legitimate sense of 
the word quasi public corporatieons, and we should by 
law declare them to be such. By statutory enactment 
they should be placed in a class with our railways, telegraph 
and telephone companies, and with all other public-service and 
public-utility corporations. We must in some way make a dis- 
tinction between the gigantic corporations, possessing large 
monopolistic power, and controlling the manufacture, sale, and 
distribution of the necessities of life, and the smaller corpora- 
tions, which possess little, if any, monopolistic power, and which 
are in no way in a position to impose any great burden upon the 
people through excessive prices. Out of nearly 300,000 indus- 
trial corporations in the United States perhaps 300 to 500 would 
cover all the industrial corporations which really possess such 
monopolistic power as to be able to injure any great part of the 
public through the possession of monopolistic power. Let us 
separate the sheep from the goats. The sheep may be per- 
mitted to gambol unmolested upon the public industrial com- 
mons, but the goats must be placed in a corral under the sur- 
veillance of representatives of the Federal Government. 

The great corporations largely control the productive forces 
ef our country. The wealth produced naturally flows into the 
corporations. Measured by their stocks and bonds our corpora- 
tions own $92,000,000,000 of our national wealth. Upon this 
vast sum they make an annual net profit of nearly 4 per cent. 
All our farms and farm property are valued at only $41,000,000.- 
000. Industrial and manufacturing corporations have stocks and 
bonds outstanding of about $37,000,000,000—almost equal to the 
value of all the property possessed by all our 6,500,000 farmers. 

THLE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION A MODEL. 

The success which has attended the work of this great Inter- 
state Commerce Commission abundantly justifies the Nation in 
creating a similar commission to supervise, regulate, and con- 
trol the gigantic industrial corporations of our country. 

Twenty-six years ago a great controversy was in progress in 
this country. The parties engaged in the contest were the 
people and the railroads. Congress created the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to aid the people in their struggle. Congress 
also promulgated a new code of business morality for the guid- 
ance of the railroads. The act creating the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in substance, declared, first, that the rail- 
roads should give to the public reasonable and just rates; sec- 
ond, that they should give to individuals and localities equality 
of rates; and, third, they should give to all impartial privileges 
and facilities. Prior thereto the great transportation companies 
had possessed the power to levy annually upon the people of 
the United States millions of dollars of unjust tribute. The 
railway managers were absolute in their power, supreme in 
their authority. All this has been changed. The people are 
now supreme. They are free from railway domination. They 
are masters of the railways, not their subjects. 

The people of the United States are now in a second great 
struggle. Their antagonist at this time is our great industrial 
ccrporations. These gigantic organizations are strongly in- 
trenched. They have untold wealth. They have unlimited re- 
sources. They have able leadership. They have the confidence 
which comes from many victories already won. They are 
equipped in every way to make a long, stubborn, and effective 
ficht. The interests of 100,000,000 people are at stake. Con- 
gress is in duty bound to aid the people in every conceivable and 
legitimate way. We should create every constitutional agency 
to protect the people from monopolistic corporations. Why 
should we hesitate to utilize a governmental agency that has 
achieved such unparalleled results in the regulation of trans- 
portation companies? 

Let us, therefore, give the people a great commission, clothe 
it with ample power, and direct it to proceed forthwith to 
bring these, our gigantic industrial corporations, into subjection. 

As a new moral code for the guidance of these great business 
institutions let us proclaim by legislative enactment that their 
prices must be reasonable and just; that all must be given like 
privileges and advantages; and that the National Government 
will not tolerate practices or methods in business that are un- 
fair, unjust, or unreasonable, or that are against public policy 
or dangerous to the public welfare. 
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Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monperi]. ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Moy. 
DELL] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Okj»- 
homa [Mr. THompson] who just interrogated the other genjje. 
man from Oklahoma his colleague [Mr. Morgan], seems {o be 
hard to please. So far as I have observed, the only hopety) 
sign and symptom under this Democratic administration }.; 
been the disposition of great corporations to realize the eflicacy 
of the Sherman antitrust law as interpreted by the Supreine 
Court. The administration is not entitled to any credit at aj) 
for this most helpful and desirable manifestation. 

It is the natural outcome and consequence of the vigorous, 
forceful, and successful prosecutions under the Sherman anti- 
trust law during ‘the administration of William Howard ‘aft. 
The gentleman has complained of the “rule-of-reason” inter. 
pretation of the Sherman law. I realize that some gentlemen 
on that side find it difficult to understand anything that has to 
do with reason or any rule of reason. In their philosophy a 
statute must be so interpreted as to make it impossible of exe- 
cution or entirely destroy its usefulness. That, as I under- 
stand it, is the position of some gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does the gentleman understand that the ma- 
jority know just where they do stand on the rule of reason, or 
will they know until the next message is delivered from that 
desk by the President of the United States? 

Mr. MONDELL. I was about to remark that just at this 
critical moment there seems to be a question as to whether the 
administration proposes to strike its colors to the freebooters 
of monopoly or raise the black flag of piracy against al! suc- 
cessful enterprise, and we shall not know which horn of the 
dilemma they expect to take or will take until they hear 
further from the source the gentleman from Nebraska has 
suggested. | 

But I rose not to speak of these things, but to refer briefly 
to a section in this otherwise very excellent measure, section 6, 
which provides for another onslaught by the place hunters upon 
the civil service of the Government. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield just 
for a moment? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. What does the gentleman think 
about the rule of reason, as applied to the Standard Oi! Trust 
and the Tobacco Trust by the Supreme Court, and as applied to 
the Hatters’ Union? They do not compare very well, do they? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know so much about the effect of 
the tobacco decision, but 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Affirming damages of $250,000 
against the hatters, and allowing the Standard Oil to continue, 
and the Tobacco Trust to continue to rob the people under the 
rule of reason. 

Mr. MONDELL. As I have said, I do not know so much 
about the effect of the decision in the tobacco case, but [ 
um somewhat familiar with the effect of the decision in the 
Standard Oil case, for I live in a region containing, we hope 
and believe, great oil deposits. For years we had great difficulty 
in securing the development of those deposits. I charge those 
difficulties to no one in particular, but I do know, and al! my 
people know, that since the Standard Oil decision was rendered 
there is an entirely different condition in our country. Now 
there is no difficulty whatever in securing capital and encour- 
agement for the development of oil property, and no difficulty, 
unhampered of anyone, to find a market for the product when 
produced. An ounce of fact is worth a ton of speculation 10 
this as in every other matter. é 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the fact is that 
oil has increased in price to the consumer and the Standard 
Oil Trust stock, I believe, has gone up. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not informed how much oil may have 
advanced in price, take the country as a whole. I do not see 
advised on oil stocks. No one who was familiar with the va 
tions of the Standard Oil Co. is necessarily greatly surprise’ 
if it is a fact, that the dissolution of the company his a 
cheapened oil. The complaint of intelligent men against sat 
Standard Oil Co. has mever been wholly or principally ti 
it raised the price of oil unreasonably, In fact, in defense 0” 
that company it was constantly urged that the price of = adi 
its management tvas not abnormally or unreasonably cent 8 
Possibly that great corporation exerted to a certain See. 
steadying influence that had something to do with the | The 

for oil. i 
nance in most of the country of a reasonable price as to it 
charge and complaint against the Standard Oil Co. was 
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methods, under which it drove out its competitors; methods 
under which it ruined them; methods under which it assumed 
to itself the sovereign right of saying whether men should de- 
yelop enterprises and have a free opportunity in the world. It 
was not altogether, or in the main, a question of the cost or price 
of oil. It was a question of industrial liberty, and industrial 
liberty is largely established; at least it is advancing under 
Supreme Court decisions rendered in prosecutions by Republican 
administrations under the Republican Sherman antitrust law. 
if you gentlemen do not gum the cards, the better conditions in 
connection with our control over great corporations will advance. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Lllinois. Let me ask the gentleman—I 
think the gentleman wants to be fair—— 

Mr. MONDELL. I should like to carry on a discussion with 
the gentleman at any length, and if the gentleman from Michi- 
can [Mr. SaMuEL W. Smiru] will give me more time, I will be 
very glad to do it; but I rose to discuss an entirely different 
matter. 

Mr, SAMUEL W. SMITH. I want to say right here that I 
regret I will not be able to give the gentleman any more time, 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Just one moment. 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not yield any further. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen on the other side have complained 

various times when I have expressed surprise and even 
anazement at some of the things they have done. After read- 
ing section 6 of this bill I promise never again to allow surprise 
or astonishment to affect me sufficiently to give expression to 
them. 

After what is proposed in this section, nothing you gen- 
iiemen can do should cause astonishment or surprise to any 
reasonable person. The President’s attitude in the matter is 
a peculiar one, if we may judge from the newspaper reports. 
It is said, and I hope the President is not incorrectly quoted, 
else I should net want to mention the matter at all—the state- 
ment in the newspapers is that the President felt entirely com- 
fortable about the onslaught of the spoilsmen on the civil service 
of the Government so long as the President had the appoint- 
nents to make. But this proposition to have the Postmaster 
General make the appointments, we understand, occurs to the 
President as not being altogether proper. It is not the spoils 
system so long as the President is to make the appointments, 
but it is the spoils system in all its iniquity if the Postmaster 
General has to do it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if he is referring to his speech he made during the 
Republican administration, making an onslaught on the civil- 
service system? 

Mr. MONDELL. I never delivered a speech containing an on- 
slaught on the civil-service system. I believe in the civil service. 
Iam also a partisan, and I believe in having political appoint- 
ments made by the party in power from among its supporters. 
This great Government, so far as the ordinary machinery of 
administration is concerned, so far as its scientific and business 
activities are concerned, will never be wisely or economically 
administered except under a _ civil-service system. Further 
than that, after having had some 18 years’ experience with 
nominations for public office, I suggest to my friends on the 

ther side that theirs may not be altogether a bed of roses 

en they have to hand out a few more slices of pie and have 
hot enough to go around among the hungry hordes that, so long 
ne back from the pie counter, are now clamoring for a place 
at the board. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. For a question. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman speaks of the hungry horde at 
the pie counter. Does he think that the fellow down at the 
fourth-class post office, say, who has applied for a position, is 
any tore of a hungry applicant at the pie counter than the 
= who has run eight or ten times and served 15 or 20 years in 
_ Mr. MONDELL. That is not the sort of a man that this 
item [am speaking of has to do with. It has to do with the 
hen (he majority of whom fill places secured either by advance- 
ment or direct examination, and, whether they so wou them or 
hol, ire men who have by reason of experience in office quali- 





fed (omselves to perform their duties infinitely better than 
the liijority of the men who would be selected to take their 
a ‘s even by so conscientious a gentleman as my friend from 
toma from among his constituents who will be clamoring 


th ‘se jobs. 

. Now, Mr. Chairman, what I rose to say was that I fear the 
» OSU SOF General in his entirely laudable attempt to enlarge 
“ud extend the pareel post has not given sufficient consideration 


to the conditions that exist, at least, in some parts of the 
country. 

This is the situation in my mountain State. It is a situation 
that I know of no remedy for except in the modification of the 
order in regard to the 50-pound limit and rate. Under the 
50-pound limit the rate in the first and second zones is $1.08 a 
hundred pounds or 54 cents for 50 pounds. Now, in our coun- 
try a post office on a star route within the first and second zone 
from the supply office may be 100 or more miles from the sup- 
ply office. The ordinary freight rate on an average to good 
road is about $1 a hundred per 100 miles or 20 cents a ton a 
mile, as the freighter puts it. It may in very exceptional cases 
be a little lower on goods that can be compactly stored and are 
not liable to damage over very good roads, and it increases 
rapidly, even under the keenest competition, when the roads are 
difficult or when the goods to be carried are bulky or liable to 
damage. 

As the distances from a pest office of supply—generally on a 
railroad—over a star route to office of supply within the first 
and second zones may be anywhere from 50 to 150 miles, it 
will be readily seen that the parcel-post rate may in many cases 
be less than the ordinary freight rate by team. For instance. 
on one star route in my State there is a large creamery in a 
mountain valley and that creamery, I think, has already started 
to ship all its product by parcel post to the nearest railroad point. 
The parcel rate being, as I understand it, some 25 or 30 cents 
a hundred less than any freighter, under the keen competition 
that exists, can afford to haul it. 

Another star-route carrier in my State, who drives a two 
wheel cart with a pair of herses over a mountain road, found 
confronting him the other morning 2,400 pounds of flour anil 
nearly the same amount of sugar, and a large consignment of 
horseshoes. 

Another star-route carrier, who a part of the time when the 
weather is very bad carries the mail on horseback, was over 
joyed in the midst of a winter squall the other day to find 
awaiting dispatch the first half-ton installment of 5 tons of 
navy beans. 

Another star-route carrier, desiring to bid for the coming con- 
tract term, calls attention to the fact that there are three set- 
tlements of quite considerable importance having country stores 
on his route, with a population to be supplied aggregating, | 
should say, 2,500 people, to which the wagon-haul freight rate 
is $1.30, $1.60, $2.10, respectively. They are all within the 
second zone rate of $1.08 a hundred, or 54 cents for 50 pounds. 
The problem here is not one as to what extent the farmers shall 
utilize the parcel post to ship out their products, nor is it a 
question as to what, extent the individual farmer or ranchman 
will avail himself of the parcel post to obtain his groceries and 
supplies from town. The real serious problem is how to provide 
for such services as that without at the same time taking over 
the general overland freighting business of the country—the 
transportation of the goods of country merchants and the prod- 
ucts of considerable industries to the points of distribution. 

As matters now stand the parcel-post carrier will be required 
to carry all the canned goods, flour, sugar, in fact, a very 
large proportion of all the goods, particularly groceries, re- 
quired by very considerable populations of stockmen and farm- 
ers living in the mountain valleys on star routes. and this 
Government haul will largely be for small merchants. I realize 
that the Postmaster General believed he was doing entirely 
the proper thing in his recent order relative to the 50-pound 
limit and rates, but the officials of the department evidently 
failed to acquaint him with the conditions to which I have 
referred with which they should have been entirely familiar. 
I am frank to say that I do not see how we are going to meet 
it. Already practically every star-route carrier in my State 
has appealed to me for relief from the burdens that were 
placed upon them, first, by the inauguration of the parcel post; 
second, by the increase to 20 pounds; and, third, by the increase 
to 50 pounds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. , 

Mr. MONDELL. I will ask the gentleman from Michigan 
to grant me five minutes more. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to do 
so, but I am so hard pressed for time that I can not. 

Mr. MOND"SLL. Then I will ask the gentleman to give me 
two minutes more. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I will grant the gentleman two 
minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the Government, of course, 
ought not to enter into the freight-hauling business. No one 
ever intended that under the parcel post. Wagon-haul freight 
rates are generally as low as they can well be under the con- 
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ditions, beeause there is ordinarily competition. No one expects 
the Government to embark in the business of hauling freight; 
and in some way the situation to which I have referred must 
be met. In the meantime the present star-route carrier is 
having a hard time of it under a contract which did not cover 
pareel carrying, much less freight hauling. Prospective bidders 
hesitate te subinit bids for carrying the mail for a new contract 
term, because while they may be entirely familiar with the con 
ditions of mail carrying, they can not form an intelligent opinion 
as to how much freight there may be to haul under the condi- 
tions which now exist. The Post Office Department is doing 
its best to afford relief to the men now under contract, although, 
like all Government bureaus under like circumstances, it seems 
to feel that Uncle Sam is rather hard up and therefere they 
must be exceedingly careful about the allowances which they 
make. The allowances are, I think, fairer under the second 
than they were under the first readjustment. I trust they will 
be more liberal! under the readjustment based on the increase to 
50 pounds, for that hit the star-route carriers hard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has again expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Rovse]. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I offered this amendment to 
the Post Office appropriation bill, which seeks to take out of 
the civil service the assistant postmasters in first and second 
class cities, and am firmly convinced that it should be adopted, 
not because there are no men employed in the first and seeond 
class post offices who will make competent assistant postmasters, 
but because I believe, in the first instance, that the postmasters 
should be allowed to select their confidential men, the man 
whom the postmaster is constantly associated with and who is 
really an assistant, the man who takes the place and supervises 
the office during the postmaster’s absence. The actions of the 
assistant are considered as the actions of the postmaster. Is it 
just that any man should be held responsible for the acts of 
another when he did not choose that man to act for him and 
one in whom he has never placed implicit confidence and trust? 

Mr. Chairman, there are two first-class post offices—Covington 
and Newport—in my district, and I am personally acquainted 
with nearly every man in these post offices. I will venture the 
opinion that there are enough men connected with these two 
offices to ably administer the duties of as many first-class 
post offices as there are men connected with these two offices. 
The postal men of my district are able, intelligent, and faithful 
to their trust, and no two offices in the United States can 
boast of better averages than is yearly made by the men con- 
nected with the Covington and Newport post offices. I am 
proud of these men, my constituents and my friends. The ques- 
tion of qualification only does not enter into this amendment. 
I believe when an administration changes men should be ap- 
pointed to office who believe with the administration and are 
in accord with its policies. You can not have first-class 
service when the principal and assistant entertain different 
views and do not work in harmony and for the interest of the 
party which is in power. To force upon a postmaster an 
assistant whose views are not in harmony with his puts that 
postmaster at a distinct disadvantage; it subjects him to a 
handicap which would not be tolerated in any other line of 
business. ‘The injustice is obvious, and as a result works to 
the detriment of the service. It is a gross violation of the 
letter, the spirit, and every rule of good business. It is an un- 
disputed fact that for business to succeed the work of its 
employees must conform and dovetail with each other. When 
the assistant has not the trust and confidence of his principal, 
and when the work of the assistant does not conform with that 
of the postmaster, instead of being am assistant he is a detri- 
meni to the service and a load to be carried. 

Can you picture in your mind any business being a success 
when the heads thereof have different views as to the manner 
in which the business should be conducted? Not only should 
the postmaster be allowed to select his assistant and be regu- 
larly associated with some person of his choice, but the head 
of every business should have this power, and it is exercised 
in all business except certain branches of the Government serv- 
ice. The United States marshals select their deputies, the col- 
lectors of internal revenue select their deputies and assistants, 
and why not give the postmasters the same privilege? 

The report of the minority on this amendment terms it “as 
vicious legislation, a step backward, and an attack on the merit 
system and civil-service reform generally.” Do we expect any 
other report from the Republicans of the House? Do you gen- 
tlemen know that the assistant postmasters were placed under 
the civil service by an Executive order of President Taft on 
the 30th day of September, 1910, and that of the twenty-four 
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hundred and more assistant postmasters in the United States 
not 50 of this number were Democrats? These assistants were 
placed under the civil-service blanket with one stroke of ¢},. 
pen, to be there for life, and only a very small per cent of the 
twenty-four hundred men ever passed the civil-service examing- 
tion. Do you consider this “ vile legislation”? Did you coy. 
sider it “vile legislation” when President Taft placed over 
40,000 fourth-class postmasters under the civil service without 
an examination? We all know this action was done for politi- 
eal purposes only. I do not wonder at you taking the stand 
that this is “ vile legislation.” Whenever we propose an amend- 
ment which might provide a place for a Democrat now held by 
a Republican you term it “ vile legislation and a step back- 
ward.” We have thousands of good Democrats who can {jl) 
these places and who want to fill these places, and let us re- 
move the political civil-service blanket and let some good 
Demecrats occupy these positions, and they will fill the offices 
with honor to themselves and credit to the Government. 

Gentlemen of the majority, I appeal for justice in the interest 
of the service and the party, and if the conditions that exist at 
the present time should continue, the penalty of injustice to the 
faithful at home will be paid by the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill carries the largest amount of appro- 
priation of any bill that has ever passed ver $300,- 
000,000—yet this money is not taken out of the poekets of our 
people with no return. -The person who makes the greatest use 
of the stamp contributes in proportion the largest amount of 
this appropriation. The Post Office Department is the greatest 
branch of the Government; it serves all the people, rich or 
poor, alike, with no favors, and is now self-sustaining under 
the able management and direction of the greatest Postmaster 
General this country has ever known and his corps of untiring 
and competent assistants, with a surplus at the end of the last 
fiscal year of more than four and one-half million dollars. 

There are several amendments added to this bill which should 
pass at the earliest date and become permanent law; the amend- 
ment regarding the limit of funds to be deposited with postal 
savings banks should be adopted. By this provision the amount 
deposited is uniimited and the amount on which interest is 
paid the depositor is raised from $100 to $1,000. The Govern- 
ment pays 2 per cent interest to the depositor and immediately 
deposits the money with the banks on which 23 per cent is paid 
to the Government. On December 1, 1913, the Postal Savings 
System had been in operation for 30 months and there was over 
$33,000,000 deposited in the banks belonging to the people who 
deposit their’ money with this system. It is estimated that with 
the limit provision repealed and the amount on which interest 
is paid raised to $1,000 that this amount will be doubled within 
a year, and that the Postal Savings System will be self-sustain- 
ing. This amendment will not injure any bank in the country, 
because the money that is deposited with the Postal Savings 
System comes either from foreigners or from that class of our 
citizens who never do business with the banks, The people are 
benefited, the banks benefited, the Government is putting into cir- 
culation money that is idle or money that will be sent to for- 
eign countries never to return, and no person is injured. 

The amendment dispensing with surety bonds now required of 
officers and employees accountable for funds or property and to 
substitute therefor a guaranty fund established by assessment 
levied against officers and employees will be much cheaper to 
the officials and at the same time provide for a safer guaranty 
and should be adopted. 


Our able Postmaster General, who is at all times thinking 
and working for the interest of the great department of the 
Government of which he is the head, has made wonderful 
strides during the past six months in pushing the parcel post. 
He has raised the weight limit upen whieh articles can be 
mailed, and every person residing in the city or country }s 
benefited by this order, and I predict that before many mouths 
other orders will be issued which will further benefit the people 
by this service. The express companies were charging exorbi- 
tantly and have been forced to cut their rates nearly half in 
order to meet the rates offered by the parcel post. Many of 
us live in small towns, miles from the railroads and express 
offices, and could not have access to the express. The parcel 
post takes care of us rural people like the express companies 
do to the city people and with less expense. 

The parcel post benefits the merchant in the city and in = 
country the farmer, the city man, and, in fact, all classes of 
people. I admit the parcel post has added additional burd¢ ns 
to the rural carrier, and to these faithful officials ones 
should take notice and increase their salary in accordance a 
the amonnt of service rendered and pay them a sufficient sa’ * 
On the 26th day of last August I introduced a bill asking fi 


the increase of the salary of the rural carrier 10 per ceul 
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The salaries proposed in my bill would pay to the carriers for | ment is conducting a great business, one of the greatest in the 
routes between 6 and 8 miles in length $532. For routes from 8} country, which goes into every home throughout the land, and 
to 10 miles, $580; for routes from 10 to 12 miles, $629; for | presents all the great problems found in other classes of busi- 
routes from 12 to 14 miles, $677; for routes from 14 to 16 miles,| ness. It is made up of details, all of which must be coordi- 
$726; for rowtes from 16 to 18 miles, $847; for routes from 18 nated. The maximum of efficiency is required at the minimum 
to 20 miles, $968; for routes from 20:to 22 miles, $1,089; for | of cost. When you consider how niehb less is the cost to the 
routes from 22 to 24 miles, $1,161; for routes of 24 miles and | people of matter handled through the Post Office Department 
over. $1,210. The carriers on star routes are paid an amount in} than that handled by private parties, you can readily see why 
addition to their contract price, when it appears that the weight | there must be the maximum of efficiency at the minimum of 
of mail has been materially imereased on aceount of the exten- | cost in order to make beth ends meet. That such an enormous 
sion of the pareel post. business is carried on with such a muitiplicity of detail at such 
Mr. Chairman, we have offered an amendment to the present | a small cost for each transaction, without loss to the Govern- 
law providing that the Postmaster General shall have authority | ment—that both enas do meet—is a high tribute to the men 
to grant leave of absence with full pay for one year te the | in the Post Office Service. 
railway mail elerk and substitute, the letter carrier, the rural While this appropriation bill, totaling $305,247,767, is the 
carrier, the post-office clerk, and the special delivery messenger | largest appropriation bill coming before Congress and consti- 
when injured while on duty, and alse fer 50 per cent of salary | tutes much more than a quarter of all the expenses of the Goy- 
for the sueceeding year, and also to enable the Postmaster Gen- | ernment, it is for the only department which pays its own way, 
eral to pay the sum of $2,000, which shall be exempt from pay- | amd the committee believes that the expenditures will be fully 
ment of debts of the deceased, to those dependent upon these | met by the sale of stamps. The bill was thrashed out in com- 
ofiicials in case of death. mittee item by item, and I wish to bear witness to the careful 
The Postmaster General has recommended that leave of | Consideration given each item by my colleagues on the com- 
absence with pay net to exeeed 30 days in any fiscal year may | Mittee. The appropriations as reported are as low, I believe, 
be allowed to aby railway postal elerk on account of personal as they eould be made without injury to the service. In fact, I 
ijlIness, and that the substitute clerk in such a case shall be paid | think the committee is practically a unit now on each item in 
by the Government and not by the regular clerk. This amend-| the appropriation bill, differing only on the one question of the 
ment is not included in the bill at this time, but is a good recom- | Propriety of taking the assistant postmasters out of the civil 
mendation; it is right, just, and should be adopted, and I trust | Service. But this unanimity in support of the appropriation 
that it will be included im the bill before it becomes a law. did net come until after warm and animated discussions, look- 
Mr. Chairman, I offered the amendment to the bill providing | 2 @t each item from every angle. , 
that all railway companies carrying mail shall furnish free There is one item in the appropriations on which I wish to 
transportation on the lines of their respective roads to railway | @well a moment, and that is the appropriation of $200,000 for 
mail clerks, ineluding transfer clerks, terminal railway post- village free delivery. This appropriation was not recommended 
office clerks and clerks detaileé to division superintendent and | >y the department. In fact, at first it was not favored by a 
chief clerks’ offices. This is not entirely new; the railway mail | ™@Jority of the committee, but after ree discussion it received 
clerks are granted this concession and it should be granted to | 22 Seerenenns ey Se ie po Bara! ee 
all the clerks in the service. Department, » Recogi > sear ee 
7 tena these villages for free delivery by stating that they were work- 
cone eran Sak Cena hoe ter te eelaet cae feo es a ing on plans for free delivery in all villages by rural carriers. 
and second class offices, by the railway mail clerks, by the They did net have these plans perfected and asked for no ap- 
rural and star carriers, and I think this is one of the best bills propriation by which they could be carried out, so that if this 
om = verted nana Post Office Co [Applause. ] appropriation were dropped from the bill free delivery in 114 
. ot MOON "0 Chai I ere an from | Villages which now have it would be dropped. ‘The citizens of 
Michies (Mr Saeed rman, I yield gentleman these villages are very proud of having their mail delivered, 
i ae LKER Br Chel T should feel in- | 2n@ to take away from them this accommodation would be a 
Gent. tor the sine a gm aioary etceuien if : fart peony ‘hat | distinet step backward. They have had this delivery long 
the gentleman from Wyoming (Mr. Moxpsit} in no way exag- | the continuance of it should be dented them. I hope that a plan 
gerated their condition, but the gentleman from Wyoming has| i}; be worked out to give all villages free delivery of miail. 
spoken of the assistant postmasters, who, he said, owed their} rryo cities have it, the farmers have it. Why should the villages, 
positions to examinations and promotions. Is not this a slight | signe of our population, be discriminated against? Many of 
exaggeration? All the examination that the majority of assist- these villages are practically one-street villages, and it is cer- 
ant postmasters that I know of ever took was an examination | tainly an anomaly that a village resident a mile from the post 
into what they had done for the Republican Party, and all pro- | office can not have his mail delivered while a farmer a quarter 
notions that I knew of are promotions from a ward worker to! of 9 mile from the post office may have his mail delivered. 
an assistant postmaster. The gentleman must remember that| he main reason given for a discontinuance of the village 
nearly all of these men were covered into the civil service. I,| tree delivery is that the postal revenues in these villages have 
for one, am a believer in the civil service, and I believe that the | not increased in as great a proportion as had been expected. 
assistant postmasters should be under the civil service, but they Having served as postmaster myself, and having given as post- 
should come in by examination or promotion of the genuine | master some study to the increase of revenue, I would say that 
sort. the increase of revenue in these villages is small because proper 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? facilities are not afforded for mailing letters without going to 


Mr. BEAKES. I yield. the post office. No street boxes for mailing letters have been 
Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman would be in favor of it, provided. If this were done, I venture the prediction that the 
then, if all these offices were filled with Democrats and then | desired increase in revenues would follow. You have made it 
covered inte the civil service? easier for these village residents to get mail, but yon have not 


Mr. BEAKES. Mr. Chairman, if I had my way, I would fill | made it easier for them to send out mail, and it is on the mail 
these offices by examination now, and I would make the present | sent out that you get your revenues, 

incumbents eligible to examination. Some of the present in- It costs the Government $97,000 to deliver mail to 114 vil- 
cumbents whom I know I would be glad to see retained, but | jages scattered in 41 States of the Union. These villages have 
for the future I would make the office of assistant postmaster | a total population of 252,720. In other words, it costs less than 
one to be filled by promotion from the ranks of post-office em- | 38 cents to deliver mail for an entire year to each unit of popu- 
ployees. I would hold this office as a reward for faithful | lation. According to the report of Gen. Roper, it takes but 
Service on the part of the clerks or carriers—something ahead | 11.86 per cent of the revenues of these offices to pay for village 
to spur them om to make a study of their life business and per- | carriers, and these carriers are employed to do extra work in 
fect themselves im all the details of a great business, which | the offices. The “expense of the City Delivery Service is 
comes so close to all the American people. The fault with the | $36,000,000 for 46.000,000 people, or 78 cents per unit of popula- 
Civil-service system, as I view it, is that when a man gets in, | tion, and the 42,000 rural delivery routes, supplying 20,000,000 
after a few slight and immaterial promotions, there is nothing | people, costs $45,000,000 a year, or $2.25 a year per unit of popu- 
ahead. In business cireles, outside the Government service, a | lation. Judging the subject in the light of the cost, one can not 
man begins down in the ranks and he is spurred on by the} blame the villages if they should bitterly resent the taking 
knowledge that if he shows unusual knowledge, skill, efficiency, away of this privilege which has been accorded them and to 
or capacity, there is almost no limit as to how far up the ladder | the enjoyment of which they have become accustomed. 

he may climb. ‘There is always something ahead for him. But Mr. Chairman, I lift my voice in behalf of the residents of 
in the civil service, after one or two rungs of the ladder, there | Morenci, a thriving village in my district, close to the Ohio line. 
isa blank wall and nothing ahead. And the Post Office Depart- | They have been highly appreciative of having their mail deliv- 
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They would bitterly but justly resent it if their Repre- 
sentative on the floor of this Congress should allow this privi- 
lege to be taken away from them without doing his utmost to 


prevent it. There are other villages in my district that are 
asking for this right. They are getting an inkling as to how 
much it is appreciated in Morenci, and, Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to devote myself to an effort to get it for them. I can 
see no just reason why this Government should discriminate 
against the villages, and I predict, also, that in time the added 
expense would be fully met by increased revenues. But- this 
bill does not attempt to bring about full village delivery; it 
merely provides for a continuance of the service in villages 
which now have it and for the starting of it in a like number 
of villages which do not now have it. The extension of the 
service to all villages, I think, ought to be provided for in the 
appropriation bill next year. We must take no step backward, 
however, and, once having conferred a privilege so highly ap- 
preciated, we should not take it away. 

The main increases in the Post Office appropriations are 
eaused by the increased cost due to the rapid growth of the 
parcel post. This service is growing by leaps and bounds, and 
it is doubtful, indeed, if all the items of appropriation are as 
large as the tremendous increase in parcel post will demand. 
While we get this money back in postage on parcel-post pack- 
ages, we must provide in advance for all the expenses of the 
parcel post from July 1, 1914, to July 1, 1915. An attempt has 
been made to do this in this bill. The people are just beginning 
to learn the use of the parcel post, and they are very highly 
appreciative of it. But not all the benefit has come to those 
who make use of it. Already it has forced the express com- 
panies to make a very material reduction in their rates, in many 
cases compelling them to cut their rates into halves. This has 
caused a great saving to consumers, running into the millions 
of dollars. But this taking over by the Government of a large 
proportion of the express business of the country by the Post 
Office Department gives rise to many new and perplexing prob- 
lems. The method of carrying mail other than the letter mail 
in cloth sacks in use so many years is not fitted for the safe 
carrying of parcel post without breakage, and the recent in- 
crease in weight will cause an increase in the necessity of de- 
vising a different method of handling packages. A small 20- 
pound package of iron placed in a sack with fragile packages 
and handled the way these sacks are handled would have a 
tendency to do much damage. While this has nothing to do 
with this appropriation bill, I hope I will be excused for refer- 
ring to it only as illustrating one of the many problems to 
which your committee, together with the department, must give 
its attention. 

The parcel post is only in its infancy, and the volume of it 
will increase manyfold. It will greatly increase the revenues 
of the Post Office Department, but it must also correspondingly 
increase the expenses, and that in every branch of the service. 
Not only the cost of transportation, the number of employees in 
the service, the expense of the rural carrier, the cost of city 
delivery, the cost inside the post offices and the railway mail 
car, the cost of the screen-wagon service, the amount of the 
star-route contracts, but in many other ways. It will also 
compel the building of additions to a number of post offices, 
and an increase in the size of offices to be hereafter built. 
It is a big business that the Post Office Department has added 
to its already large business, and it is a great testimonial to 
the efficiency of the department that this big business has been 
successfully carried on with so Wttle preparation for it. We 
bave taken this great step in advance, and we must devote our- 
selves to improving the service and making it of still more 
value to the people. 

This bill provides for an increase of $50 a year each in the 
salaries of approximately 42,000 rural mail carriers. Surely 
this is a smal] enough increase when the extra work imposed 
upon them by the parcel post is considered. 

The bill provides for 30 additional post-office inspectors, which 
will be a welcome addition to a greatly overworked but highly 
efficient force of men. The business of the post office has be- 
come so extensive, its employees so numerous, its activities so 
varied, that money spent for inspection is money well spent 
and is returned manyfold in increased efficiency of the work 
done. 

The principal increases in appropriations in this bill are 
$600,000 for the screen-wagon service, caused by the parcel 
post; $1,570,000 for the star-route service, expense caused by the 


parcel post, and which I hope will in some measure at least 
alleviate the distress of the star-route carriers who so feelingly 
appeal to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL] when 
confronted with the task of carrying out 5 tons of beans on one 
trip; $750,000 for temporary and auxiliary clerk hire caused 
by the shifting demands of a new service such as the parcel 
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post is; $3,688,000 for railroad transportation, caused by tho 
increased weight of the mails; $1,647,900 compensation to Clerks 
and employees; $400,000 for rent, light, and fuel in Post-otiice 
buildings; $2,340,000 for pay of letter carriers; $690,000 for 
substitutes for letter carriers; $470,000 for horse-hire aljow. 
ance; $2,197,840 for pay of employees in the Railway Mai! 
Service; $410,000 for the expenses of operating railway 1).j| 
terminals, which, besides shortening the time, it is estimated 
are effecting a saving of $1,500,000 in expenses a year: and 
$1,150,000 for the rural mail carriers. 

It will be noticed that a very large part of this increase is 
demanded by the rapidly increasing volume of parcel post, 
which is adding greatly to the work of all departments of the 
service. As to the appropriation for rural mail carriers, the 
increase is needed for increase and extension of the service. 
and if the House should agree to the proposed legislation jn- 
creasing the compensation of the rural carriers $50 each it wil! 
- necessary to add approximately $2,000,000 to this appropria- 
ion. 

The bill, as has long been customary in a Post Office appro- 
priation bill, carries some new legislation. That referring to 
the assistant postmasters has already been referred to, and this 
is really less material than some of the other legislation that 
the bill contains, although, of course, more productive of parti- 
san debate. Unlike many preceding bills, however, this new 
legislation has all been eliminated from the appropriation part 
of the bill and put at the end of the bill in added sections. yum- 
bered from section 2 to section 18, inclusive. The propriety or 
necessity of most of this new legislation is so apparent that I 
need take no time to refer to it, and there are only two pvints 
that I wish to take up. 

The first is an appropriation of $200,000 for the purchase by 
the Government of steel railway post-office cars. This appropria- 
tion is for the purpose of determining what the saving wil! be if 
the Government should own its own railway mail cars instead of 
continuing to rent them from the railroads. The Government is 
paying the railroads now a rental of $5,000 a year for each of 
these cars and paying also for the mail carried in them by 
weight. The rental cost for these cars is considerably over 
$5,000,000 a year. Approximately two years’ rental wi!! build 
one of these cars. Many private corporations own their cars 
and pay the railroads for hauling them over their roads. If it 
pays the private corporations to own their cars, why should it 
not pay the Government, especially when the Government can 
buy these cars at a cost of two years’ rental? A peculiar fact 
is that where the Government occupies a compartment car for 
its mail—that is, one half of the car being used for a railway- 
mail post office and the other half for baggage or express—the 
Government pays no rental at all; just simply pays for trans- 
porting the mail by its weight. If the Government can use half 
a car without rental, why should it be compelled to pay «s 
large a2 sum as $5,000 a year for the rental of a whole car? 

The other point I wish to refer to is the extension of the law 
granting full pay to railway mail clerks granted leave of 
absence on account of injuries received while on duty, and giv- 
ing the family of a railway mail clerk $2,000 if he is killed 
while on duty, so that it will apply to letter carriers, rural 
carriers, post-office clerks, or special-delivery messengers. There 
is no reason why the Government should not be subject to a 
workmen’s compensation law as well es an individual or cor- 
poration. If this law is just as to railway mail clerks, and | 
believe it is eminently just, it is as just to the other postal 
employees, who are liable to be run down by automobiles, bitten 
by vicious dogs, or injured in many ways through no fault of 
their own. I feel sure that Congress will feel the propriety of 
the Government providing for its employees injured in the line 
of duty. 

There is nothing in this bill about superannuated employees, 
but with the avenues of promotion practically closed, and ¢'\ il- 
service employees growing older with their wages only sutficient 
in most cases for their daily living, the question must eventually 
be taken up and settled in a spirit of mercy. Superannuated 
employees can not render efficient service; neither can a merc: 
ful Government turn them out helpless on a cold world abso- 
lutely incapacitated from earning their living in other emp'cy- 
ment, and the civil-service law will shortly make this a burning 
question. i 

Mr. Chairman, your committee worked many days on this 
bill. They had before them the careful estimates of the ros 
Office Department. They wanted to cut the appropriation to °s 
low a figure as was consistent with the good of the service. 
We grant that the total asked for in the bill is uarge, butte 
not so large that the estimated revenues of the Post a 
partment will not care for it. It is not true Pier io . big 
parsimonious. We must serve the people well. It is « D's 
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pesitions were created by the Republicans and appointments 
made to these positions as a reward for services rendered to 
the Republican Party. Some ef the men so appointed had de- 
veloped. humps on their backs from carrying their election 
precincts or districts, but none of them was appointed by 
virtue of any civil-service test to determine their qualifications 
for the office, and after the creation of these places and the 
appointments had been made, Executive orders extending the 
civil service were issued from time to time to retain these men 
in power. I am one of the new men in the present Congress, 
and I have been amazed, Mr. Chairman, in going through the 
various departments here in Washington, at the number of big, 
able-bedied men whom I have seen sitting around the corridors 
in the various public buildings performing no useful function, 
doing absolutely nothing but drawing the salary that is paid 
them, and on inquiry as to how long these men have been in the 
Government service I have been informed that they have been 
here, some of them, 15, 20, and 25 years, and now they are all 
eivil-service employees. 

The only thing I have ever seen some of these men do in 
the way of work is to open a door leading into the office of a 
Government official as a visitor approaches it or close the door 
after a visitor has departed. Will some gentleman on the other 
side of the House be kind enough to inform us as to the kind 
of civil-service test one should be subjected to to determine 
& man’s qualifications to fill so absolutely useless a posi- 
tien ? 

Mr. Chairman, among the other employees of the Govern- 
ment whom I have had the good fortune to see at their work 
are the Government clerks, and there are many thousands of 
these. They report for duty about 9 o’clock in the morning 
and quit at 4.30 im the afternoon. The first hour of their day 
is usually devoted to making preparations for beginning work, 
and the last hour is devoted to prayerful contemplation to the 
approach of quitting time. The mechanics employed at the 
Government Printing Office, the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, and in the navy yard are as hard working an army of 
men as I have ever seen employed anywhere; but the Govern- 
ment clerk, protected by civil service, after appointment by 
Republicans as a reward for services rendered to the party 
and after long years in the Government service, develops an 
impression that he is molded of superior clar and comes to 
regard himself as absolutely secure in his position. And in 
view of the fact that many of them were appointed with a view 
to doing nothing but drawing salary, they can not be success- 
fully accused of neglecting their duty or being incompetent, 
and my observation of them has led me to the cenclusion that 
they are eminently qualified to do nothing, and they live up 
religiously to that qualification. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who had the good fortune 
to sit here yesterday and listen to the eloquent, forceful, power- 
ful, legical speech of the distingushed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Reads when he told the House 
that in his judgment the Diplomatic Corps should be entirely 
abolished as. a useless appendage to this Republic. I believe, 
Mr. Chairman, with the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, that the Diplomatic Corps maintained by our Govern- 
ment at a great expense is absolutely worthless to us. It was 
created at a time when the Republic was young and a stranger 
among the nations, and there may have been some occasion in 
those days for the creation of such a corps en the theory that 
it weuld help our Government to be represented abroad. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. GORMAN. I must decline to yield now. I do not wish 
to be discourteous, but my time is very brief. 

Mr. Chairman, from my reading of the functions performed 
by the gentlemen who occupy these high-salaried positions 
ef ministers to European courts, the most useful thing they do 
is that of serving as matrimonial agents in bringing about the 
introductions of rich Americans with daughters of marriage- 
able age to dissolute dukes or puny princes with matrimonial 
inclinations. In the days before we had the telephone, the 
telegraph, wireless telegraphy, and a _ well-developed Postal 
Service there may have been some occasion for a representative 
stationed abroad, but in these years of our modern progress, 
in view of the speed with which we can do things, aided as we 
are by modern scientific inventions, it seems to me that if the 
Government of the United States wants to transmit a communi- 
eation to a foreign Government it can very properly, safely, 
and with due dignity transmit it by mail or by cable or with 
the aid of our wireless telegraphy; but I believe it is beneath 
the dignity of any American citizen to require him to sit around 
any foreign court, garbed in the livery that royalty may dic- 


pusiness, employing 295,469 people, and is growing so rapidly 
that the namber of employees must largely increase, It is well 
pandled and it comes clese to the people. It has done much, and 
it will deo more. Et has had a wonderful development. But I 
pelieve the development of the next five years will far exeeed 
the development of any five years of its history. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. GorMAN}. 

Mr. GORMAN, Mr. Chairman, there has been so much said 
here this afternoon by gentlemen on the Republican side of the 
House coneerning their love for the civil-serviee law that one 
would get the impression that the Republicans alone are in favor 
of its enfereement. I wish to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to publiely declare that I am im favor of an honest and 
conscientious application and enforcement of the civil-service 
law. 1 believe that all appointments to positions in the eivil 
service should be governed in the first instance by the qualifica- 
tions of the man or woman appointed to the position, and that 
retention im the civil service should continue as long as the 
employee renders conscientious and efficient service te the 
Government. 

I listened with a great deal of interest to gentlemen on the 
other side of the House reading to us from ancient volumes 
what some Republieans said in times past concerning civil 
service, and if they are going to read all that Republicans have 
said in favor of civil service they will keep us here an out- 
rageously long time, beeause Republicans have said a great 
many things in faver of civil service. But if some one of the 
distinguished and scholarly gentlemen on the other side of the 
House will take upom himself the insignificant task of writing 
down what Republican administrations and Republican leaders 
have done in favor ef an honest, conscientious application of 
the civil-service laws, he can write it in eapital letters on the 
back of a postage stamp and have room to spare. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the question of civil service that is here in- 
yolved, as E view it, is not whether we shall have civil service, 
but as to whether the administration charged with its appli- 
cation will do it in an henest and conscientious manner. The 
knowledge which I have gained from conditions obtaining here 
in Washington in the Government service, and in view of 
the statements that have been repeatedly made here upon the 
floor of the House by gentlemen whom [ believe to be in a 
position to know, that 95 per cent of the Government employees 
now under civil service are Republicans, leads me to believe 
that there has been a gross violation of the civil-service law and 
partisan favoritism earried on under that law and in violation 
of it by the Republicans during their years of power. 

The last Republican President, Mr. Taft, has been lauded 
here by the Republicans because of his issuing an Hxecutive 
order extending the civil service. But if President Taft had 
issued that order before his defeat for the Presidency it would, 
in my judgment, have shown better faith on the part of Presi- 
dent Taft. It was stated on the floor of the House a few days 
ago that President Taft’s order extending the scope of the 
civil-service law was made before his defeat, but everyone who 
was at all familiar with the conditions knows that President 
Taft was defeated by the bosses of his own party at Chicago 
in June, and what happened in November was only anticipated 
by the issuing of his Executive order in October extending the 
seope of the civil-service law. 

Mr. Chairman, while the Republicans have done little for 
civil service it might be observed in this connection that they 
‘ve done a great deal to civil service. If I were to go into 
details and cite specific instances, it would extend beyond the 

of time allotted to me; but to sum it up in a word, Repub- 

‘an administrations have time and again done the same thing 
the spirit ef civil service that the bosses of the Republican 
tty did to the delegates elected to the Republican conven- 
on at Chicago in June, 1912. The bosses used the steam 
rover on Republican delegates who were not friendly to Mr. 
fait and Republican administrations used the steam roller on 
the civil-service law when it stood between them and the friends 
Whom they wanted to reward. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the gentlemen on the Republican side 
this afternoon quoted the plank in the Democratic platform 
= ‘!hg reference to civil service. There is another plank in the 
a ratic platform adopted at Baltimore which I hope my 
~chocratic associates will do something to carry out during the 
“le of the present Congress, and that is the plank which com- 
mits the Democratic Party to a policy of economy by the wip- 
‘is out of unnecessary and useless offices, the salaries for which 
‘re consuming the taxes of the people. 
ane the many years of Republican administration, and 
While the civil-service law was on the statute books, numerous 
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tate, in order that he may be on hand to carry a message from 
this Republic, flunky like, to any. king. 

Mr. Chairman, in carrying out the party’s pledge to the 
people—of economy in the public expenditures by abolishing 
useless offices—the Democratic Party could render no better 
service with the money thus saved than to apply it to the 
increase in salaries of the men in the Postal Service, who render 
real service to the country. In the large cities throughout the 
land, where the cost of living has increased out of all proportion 
to the income of men who work for moderate fixed salaries, 
there are a great number of letter carriers and clerks in the 
Postal Service who, in my judgment, are underpaid. There 
has been a good deal of agitation in recent years for the es- 
tablishment of a minimum-wage principle, and some of the 
private concerns throughout the country have voluntarily, with- 
out legislative enactments requiring it, adopted such a prin- 
ciple. I believe the principle to be economically sound and 
that the Government should not require the clerks and carriers 
in the first and second class offces who are mazried ané raising 
families to work for less than $1,200 a year. 

With a view to bringing about economy in the public service, I 
would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the President be authorized 
to appoint a commissicn of five, to be known as the commission 
on efficiency and economy in the public service, and that this 
commission be authorized to examine into and determine what 
laces or positions in the Government can be dispensed with 
without interfering with in any manner or impairing the effi- 
ciency of the service, and that the compensation of such com- 
mission be fixed at one-half of whatever sum is saved to the 
Government in salaries during the first year after the recom- 
mendations of such commission have been put into effect. 

I desire also to direct the attention 
feature of this bill which, in my judgment, should limit or 
define the duties of the men referred to. I have in mind that 
section of the bill which provides for the appointment and com- 
pensation of inspectors. I know, of course, that inspectors are 
necessary to the service and that the work of the department 
could not be efficiently carried on without the aid and assist- 
ance of inspectors, but there has been a great deal of complaint 
among the post-office employees of the undue activity of these in- 
spectors. Some nen, on being appointed inspectors, seem to de- 
velop the idea that a proper discharge of their duty as inspectors 
requires them also to be “spies.” I have known of instances where 
inspectors trailed letter carries days at a time with a view to 
determining how fast their work was done on certain days and 
comparing it with the time consumed on the same trips other 
days. Instances have been cited to me where inspectors have 
watched the clerks at their work in the post offices day after 
day with a view to finding out whether or not the persons 
watched were opening mail. Now, I realize, of course, that 
some men will go wrong and do things that they should not do, 
but it seems to me that an inspector who takes it upon himself 
to dog the footsteps of a man or spy upon a clerk without some 
basis for suspicion that the person followed or watched requires 
h following or watching is insulting to the dignity of a re- 
spectable man, and the men in the Postal Service, from my 


1) 


knowledge of and observation of them, will compare favorably 
in character, dignity, and worth with an equal number of men 
in any other line of employment, and if inspectors, without 


direction from their superiors and in the wrongful exercise of 
authority vested in them, do such things, they ought to be 
called to account for it. If it is done by order of the in- 
ctor’s superior, there ought to be some basis for the insinua- 
tion against the person watched or followed which such conduct 
implies. If there are inspectors in the service whose work con- 
sists exclusively of dogging the footsteps of men or watching 
them in the offices, the money so expended by the Government 
could be put to better use. No private concern would subject 
its employees, under ordinary circumstances, to such humilia- 
tion, and the Government of the United States should treat the 
Lard-working, conscientious men of the Postal Service with that 
same measure of dignity that every honest, law-abiding, in- 
dustrious man has a right to expect from his employer. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
Mr. Murray, on the floor? The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, Mr. JoHNSON, seems to be absent, too. Is the gentleman 
from Kentucky, Mr. BARKLEY, present? He desires to speak. 

They all seem to be absent, Mr. Chairman. Will the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. SAMvEL W. SmitrH] occupy some time? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I desire to say to the chairman 
of the committee that I expect some Members are on the way 
over from the House Office Building, and they will be here in 
a moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


sre 
I 


Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 


man from Michigan [Mr. Samurt W. Smirx] will permit, I 


of the committee to a | 
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desire to place in the Recorp a number of protests from the 
State of Washington in regard to the destruction of the ciyi| 
service as planned in this bill. The post offices there are fow 
and far between, but they have reached a high state of exce). 
lence through the zealous service of assistant postmasters. | 
ask that they be placed in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to place certain documents mentioned in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the hardest 
worked men among all of the Federal employees in the State 
of Washington are the assistant postmasters. In a State where 
the population grows by leaps and bounds every one of them 
works to the limit. They have little rest; they have few hours 
of leisure. No Democrats in my great State are clamoring for 
this additional patronage, so far as I know. They want the 
civil service improved, not broken down. 

I submit an article from the Centralia (Wash.) Daily Chron- 
icle-Examiner, from the pen of Thomas H. Duncekley, which I 
commend to those who have the real advancement of the Posta| 
Service at heart: 

A BLOW AT THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


A second attempt has been made in the House of Representatiyos to 
annul civil-service status of assistant postmasters by an amendment 
added to the Post Office appropriation bill on December 17, 1913. and 
as a State organization and individual members they should fight and 

rotest against the passage of this amendment. The deputy collectors 
aad no organization and lost only by a smal! margin, while the assistant 
ostmasters have both State and National associations. The United 
National Association of Post Office Clerks at its last annua! meeting 
passed resolutions indorsing the Executive orders extending the classifi. 
cation of assistants. 

Assistant postmasters in first and second class offices are classified 
civil-service employees. They are the first set of Government employees 
whose inclusion by Executive order was qualified and restricted by a 
requirement that before reeeiving the benefit of a classified status cach 
one should be subjected to a test to demonstrate to the Postmaster 
General his efficiency in the position; this applied to all who had pot 
taken a civil-service examination. This order was issued September 30, 
1910, and became effective December 1, 1910. This order, therefore. has 
been in effect a little over three years. The platform adopted at 
Baltimore contained this: 

“The law pertaining to the civil service should be honest!y and 
rigidly enforced to the end that merit and ability shall be the standard 
of appointment and promotion rather than service rendered to a politica! 
party.” 

Assistant postmasters in first and second class post offices are 
classified employees of the Post Office Department. 

It is believed to be conducive to the best interests of the Postal 
Service that they shall continue to have the same status and the 
same tenure as all other supervisory employees in first and second class 
post offices. 

There are very good reasons why the assistant postmasters in first 
and second class offices ie 2,400 in all) should be retained. They 
are experienced; most of them have performed the duties of assistant 
postmaster for the past 10 or 15 years—-some of them longi than 
that—and-it would necessarily take a poten appointee, without ex 
perience, a long time to become as proficient as the man who has 10 
or 15 years’ experience behind him. 

The new appointee must begin to learn the multitudinous duties 
of the position exactly where the present one began 10 or 15 
ago, Meantime the service to the public is deficient in the 
degree as the relative importance which attaches to the duties of 
assistant postmaster in any post office. 

The present system contemplates promotion of experienced super- 
visory post-office employees to all vacancies in the position of assistant 
postmaster, so that the service under such conditions is maintained at 
a high standard. 

The order by which these positions of assistant postmaster were 
classified was different from all previous orders of this character, 
in that it provided before any incumbent then in office who had not 
passed a civil-service examination shovld become classified he must 
prove to the satisfaction. of the Post Office Department that he was 
eapatle of performing the duties of the office in an efficient and sath 
factory manner. 


years 


same 


This was a test never before applied to a class of employees cov- 
ered into the classified service by an Executive order. The result has 
been that only those who could and did successfully meet the test 
have been retained and classified. A 

All the positions in first and second class post offices are now ciassl 
fied. except that of postmaster. with- 


The présent incumbents did not all reach their present position wi 
out examination and years of practical een service; mans oe 
them have been promoted from the initial and intervening grades S 
clerkship and sup2rvisory positions, and are fully conversant \ th t be 
duties of every position in the office. Those who are ciass!!i © ee 
long since ceased to be active in politics and are complying stuic’y 
with the departmental mandate against political activity or ovens” 
partisanship. Their time is exclusively devoted to post-office scrvic' 
and no part of it is given to political management or commitive wol 


If these positions were thrown open to political prefer nce, | the 
appointees would be compelled to, immediately cease their poitics 
activity, as required by postal regulations and Executive order. 

following 


Mr. Chairman, I desire also to call attention to the ! 
editorial from the Tacoma Daily Ledger: 


ASSISTANT POSIMASTERS ARE IMPERILED BY A RIDES. 


Democratic hunger for office is far from appeased. One etter a ane. 
obstructions presented by civil service are being removed to open ot 
way to the pay roll. The most recent effort in that eet a thet 
insertion of a rider on a Post Office appropriation bill. ae wee oat 
assistant postmasters in first and second class offices shall by '\" 
of the classified list. That has been done in committee. m om fais 
gress as a body will do with the rider remains to be seen, thou’ 
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what has already been accomplished one may folrly infer that the heads 
of assistant a who happen to be Republicans will fall iv the 
pasket before long. 

When Mr. Taft was President he issued an Executive order placing 
assistant postmasters under the civil service. We suppose the backers 
of this order will 7 that the order had the effect of putting a lot of 
men in the classifi list without requiring them to undergo a _ civil- 
oyvice examination. ‘There are said to be about 3,000 positions affected 
py the Democratic rider. 

“It was Mr. Taft's idea that assistant postmasters should continue in 
office, without regard to changes in administration, in order to make 
sure that there was always an official in a post office familiar with its 
afl In many offices the assistant postmaster is the active executive 
head. It dees not matter much whether the postmaster is on hand or 
not. Business goes on efficiently anyhow. 

' If any change is made, instead of overthrowing Mr. Taft's order, it 
should be se extended as to inicude postmasters, for the postmaster 
really has no duties of a confidential nature affecting national adminis- 
tration polic’es, 
; r crowing practice of rider legislation is to be deplored. Instead | 
of 2 hing such a measure to the Post Office <poweeotin bil it 
hould be considered separately and on its merits. The Democrats have 
fonnd the rider a convenient means of hampering the civil service and 
making places fer the faithfal. They employed it in the income-tax 
royision of the tariff bill, in the urgent deficiency bill, and in the bank- 
| currency bill, Now, in their hunger for more spoils, they are 
os sing to use it fo oust assistant postmasters that were covered in 
the civil-serviee Exeeutive order in 1910. 
Mr. PAYNE, Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] that possibly these gentlemen 
he is waiting for are taking a Saturday half holiday. I think 
it would be a good example to follow. The gentleman from 
Tennessee is not to blame that they are not here. 

Mr. MOON. No; by no means, I take it. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. SAMuEL W. SMITH] desire to have anyone 
else address the House? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. As I said, Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand two or three gentlemen are now on their way hither from 
the House Office Building, 

Mr, MOON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask how much time is un- 
expired? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee has occu- 
pied 8S hours and 22 minutes, and the gentleman from Michigan 
7 hours and 47 minutes. 

Mr. MOON. How much time have I left? 

fhe CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not know how much time 
the gentleman has left. The gentleman has consumed S hours 
and 22 minutes, 

Mr. MOON. Then, I would have an hour and 38 minutes 
left. How much has the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Both of these gentlemen that I 
referred to are on their way here. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan has 2 hours 
and 13 minutes left. 

Mr. MOON. Well, the gentleman from Michigan had better 
ccupy some of the time, then. 

Mr. SAMUBL W. SMITH. I hope not to detain the com- 
mittee but a moment or two. These gentlemen are on their 
way here, 

Mr, MOON, 
with a speech? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
nan from Nebraska [Mr. Barton]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Bar- 
TON} is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Or will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee care to have the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSON] occupy some time now? 

Mr. MOON. No. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, then I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Barton] 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Bar- 
TON] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BARTON, Mr. Chairman, on October 27 I introduced 
House resolution No, 295, asking the Secretary of the Treasury 
for information as to the ownership of certain railroad property 
in Kansas formerly belonging to the central branch of the Union 
) ‘a nr . J g § 

Pacific. This resolution reads as follows: 


House resolution 295. 


0 


Will the gentleman from Michigan favor us 


i Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to send to 
2 louse of Representatives the following information, so far as this 
information is now contained in the files of the Treasury Department : 


First What corporation now holds title to the 100 miles of railroad 
ex ending from Atchison to Waterville, Kans., formerly owned by the 
Central Braneh of the Union Pacific? 

Second. Did the United States issue subsidy bonds to this railroad 
company to the amount of $1,600,000? 

' I = 1. If oo Ee the principal and interest been paid? If not, state 
¢ Amount st ue, 

Fourth. Has the United States made demands epen the present 
a 's of the said railroad for reports of its business 
of if Nas the United States commenced action to recover the amount 
take, Pal and interest due from said railroad? If so, state action 
aken by your department. 
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The resolution was referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and, with many other matters referred to them, is now 
enjoying quiet repose. Having grave fears that this condition 
will grow worse and this resolution with its comrades may 
under the hypnotic influence of this committee sink into its 
everlasting sleep, I desire now to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers to this resolution. 

On the ist of January of each year it is a common custom of 
business concerns to collect deferred debts, but our Government 
does not seem to adhere to this established and good business 
principle. 

During the years 1886, 1887, 1888, $1,600,000 United States 
subsidiary bonds were delivered to this company. These bonds 
matured 30 years after date and were dated when issued. They 
bore interest at 6 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, on 
the ist of July and January of each year. The interest and 
principal was paid from time to time by the United States as 
they matured, amounting in the 30 years to $3,880,000. If to 
this sum there be added 6 per cent simple interest on the prin- 
cipal sums since paid, we have about $5,250,000, less the amount 
paid or credited thereon on account of 5 per cent of the net 
earnings received and one-half transportation charges for carry- 
ing Government property, amounting in all to about $804,000, 
leaving about $4,500,000 yet due. In addition to this loan the 
company received patents to 223,080.50 acres of land. 

The Hon. Franklin MacVeagh, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, requested the Hon. W. T. Thompson, then Solicitor of the 
Treasury, to examine into the condition of this claim and re- 
port to him the possibilities of collection. On July 27, 1913, 
Mr. Thompson, in a well-considered 44-page brief, which I 
hold in my hand, but which I will not print in the Recorp on 
account of its length—it is open to the inspection of any Member 
who is interested in this business—made a careful analysis of 
the case, and made recommendations as follows: 

. That so much of Treasury Department Circular No. 79, dated 
April 19, 1895, or any other Treasury order which in effect directs the 
payment of one-half of the transportation charges over this road be 
paid to the company earning the same, should be revoked, and all such 
charges should be retained by the Treasury Department and applied to 
reimburse the Government for interest paid on said subsidy bonds. 

2. That the Secretary of the Interior should forthwith make de- 
mand upon the present owner of said railroad for reports of said road 
which it is now in default of to that officer. 

3. That demand should be made upon the present owner of the road 
to pay or reimburse the Government for principal and interest paid on 
account of the subsidy bonds issued and paid by the Government in aid 
of the construction of this road. 


4. That in the event of the failure on the part of the present owner 
of the road to reimburse the Government as aforesaid, that an action 
be directed to be brought to foreclose the Government's subsidy bond 
lien and for a sale of said road and telegraph line, for an accounting 
of its net earnings, and for a personal judgment against the present 
owner of the road for any deficiency which remains unpaid upon said 
lien and judgment after proper application of the proceeds of said sale. 

5. That if it becomes necessary to protect its interest and to secure 
reimbursement for the moneys expended on account of the subsidy 
bonds, the United States bid in at the foreclosure sale and take over 
said road and telegraph properties, and should it be determined that 
the act of March 3, 1887, did not amount to an appropriation for that 
purpose, Congress be asked to appropriate a sum sufficient therefor 

It is my candid conviction that if these steps are taken with that 
vigor and determination which the magnitude and importance of the 
claim demand, the United States will ultimately receive satisfaction 
of at least the principal of this claim. 

Respectfully submitted. 


W. T. THompson, Solicitor, Treasury. 

To date, so far as I can learn, this amount is still due the 
Government. The purpose of my resolution was to show the 
true condition, so that the Members of this body might be 
fully advised.. My reason now for calling this matter to your 
attention is not only to attract the attention of the Members 
of this body to the existing condition, but also to attract the 
attention of the Attorney General. 

I prophesy the Democrats will say that a Republican admin- 
istration did not attempt collection as an excuse for their not 
taking action. This faulty argument was advanced in defend- 
ing caucus action and outrages upon the classified civil service, 
but that kind of argument will not be convincing to the Ameri- 
can people. The question as presented to them as to our actions 
here will not be directed tc partisanship, but whether the 
subject matter treated is right or wrong. If it is right that we 
proceed to make this collection, and I can not think of one 
legitimate argument against so doing, then the responsibility 
of action rests with the Attorney General. If he refuses to 
accept this responsibility and permits this corporation to keep 
the sum of $4,500,000 that belongs to the people of this coun- 
try. then it is our duty as their representatives to demand that 
action be taken. I sincerely trust that the Attorney General 
will do his duty and make this collection; if not, I am going to 
ask you, the representatives of the people, to assist me in forc- 
ing action. 
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that the company defaulted the principal and some of the inter- 
est: that the property is in existence that guaranteed the loan. 
What weuld you do if this was your private busmess? Would 
you not enferee colleetion ? 

Mr. Chairman, I favor the proposition o building a railroad 
in Alaska, but when we speak of that seme gentlemen bave 
viewed with consternation the proposition that the Govern- 
meut shonld attempt to put its money into a railroad. Here we 
have a case where the Government made a lean, and the com- 


pany still owes the Government, after nearly 35 years, $4,500,000, 
and no effert is made to collect the debt, while the Alaska 
preposition effers to repay the money as the land is sold. | 
{ Applause, } 


L vield back my remaining time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute remaining. 
Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Ohie [Mr. WIx1s}. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to refer te an 
interesting state of facts, to which I wished te call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from [lineis [Mr. Gorman] a few 
ements ago when he declined te yield to me, The gentleman 
is opposing the Diplomatic Corps and saying that it ought to 


be abolished IL note that when, on December 3, the vote was | 
had on a bill to establish a perfectly useless ministership to 


Paraguay the gentleman from Illinois {Mr. GorMaNn] was not 
present to vete, but the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon}, 
whose animadversions upon the Diplomatic Corps have been so 
generally quoted through the country, was here and voted for 
the bill to establish an additional oifice in Paraguay. 


Mr. MOON. That was my prerogative. The gentleman 
would probably vete against all of them if he had the chance. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I should like to inquire of the gentleman 
from Ohio how he voted on that preposition? 

Mr. WILLIS. I voted against the bill. 

Mr. MOON. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHnson |]. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I have in- 
troduced inte the Heuse and had referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads a bill to de justice to the rural 
letter carriers. In the first place, it increases their pay from 
$1,100 to $1,200 a year. In the second place, it provides that for 
al! mileage in excess of 24 miles they shall be paid at the rate of 
$50 per mile per annum. In the third place, it provides that 
where a rural! carrier is required to carry into the interior and 
ly a post office with a mail pouch he shall be paid $10 per 
month for that service. 

Since the passage of the parcel-post law the work of the rural 
carriers has been very largely increased. I believe that as the 
parcel post is improved and the people more generally take 
the benefit of it, the rural letter carriers instead of going out 
‘y now do with their one-horse yehicles will be called upon 

two horses. 
During the Christmas holidays, when I was in my district, I 
iw some of the carriers as they started out on their morning 
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murney. Packages and parcels were piled up until the men 
could just barely look over them. 

Parcel Post Service has previded an especially low rate 
for packages that are mailed in the country to be carried into 
the town by the rural carriers. It has provided an especially 
low rate for parcels that are mailed at the office from which 
the rural route starts, where there is no railway transportation 
and nobody handles the package except the office from which 
the route emanates and the rural carrier from that office. The 
result of that is that the merchants in the towns. and villages 


are takin; 


cing advantage of the rural service to send out into the 
country ali sorts of merchandise. 

It might surprise some of you gentlemen to know that I saw a 
sack of flour being carried out Dy a rural carrier. 
‘ merchandise is being sent out by merchants 
and these carriers are burdened with it. 
expense to the Government because the packages are mailed 
at the office from which they travel. It involve the 
matter of railway transportation and thé great handling of the 
matter by the clerks, so that whatever revenues come to the 
Government by reason of the parcel post in this respect is 
la ly clear profit. 

I earriers are not only earrying merchandise to the 
people in the country, but the people in the country are begin- 


, 
} 


c 


over rural] 
There is no 


routes, 


does not 


the 


Ling learn advantage of sending their products te tewns. 
And re incidentally I may remark that I have been all the 
while an ardent advocate of the Parcel Post System. Il never 
dii look at it as a means of helping the great mail-order heuses 
fo get their merchandise over the country, but I look upon it 


All manner | 
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products to town. 

Have you ever thought, gentlemen, that if any manufacturing 
concern had to allow a large part of its products to go to waste 
that it would either have to charge a very high price for what 
it did sell or the manufacturer would never pay a dividend: 
Every up-to-date factory should have a market for all of its 
products and all of its by-products. We have in this country 
people out on the farms producing thousands of things |ike 
tomatoes, beans, and cabbage that are good to eat but which are 
going to waste. They absolutely rot, while not far away hun. 


| dreds of thousands of people are suffering for those very things, 


Now, there is a wasted energy; there is an economic waste 
It has gone on because under 
our system of transportation there was a missing link, and we 
have: not enabled the farmer to take all that he made to tho 
market. It is just as important for the people and the civilizg- 
tion of this country that all that is produced and is needed 
should find its way to the markets from the farm as that all 
that is produced in the factory should find its way to the 


| market. 


That brings me back to these carriers. I believe that the par- 
cel post is going to be developed, that it is going to be utilized 
by the people of the country for the purpose of getting their 
products to the towns. It is going to be used by the merchants 
in the towns to get their merchandise to the country, and the 
burden of carrying into effect these beneficial reforms wil! fq)! 
upon the shoulders of these carriers. I think I can safely say 
that I understand the duties of a rural letter carrier as well as 
any other Member of Congress, I spent several months in going 
over the rural routes. I know that they must travel through 
the heat and dust of summer, that they must travel through the 
cold of winter. They are subjected to all of the vicissitudes 
of the weather. While the expense of living has been going up 
by leaps and bounds these carriers have not eseaped. They 
must not only live, but they must maintain a horse or horses 
and other outfit. , 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Carolina his expired. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five mip- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Haminton]. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, Mr. Chairman, I want to con- 
dense into a few words my objection to section 6 of this bill, 
whereby it is proposed to remove assistant postmasters from the 
classified service. 

The postal system is a business system which touches every 
home and is part of the working machinery of every business 
enterprise in the United States. It is important, therefore. that 
every employee in this vast system should be efficient, and we 
should be seeking ways to promote this efficiency rather than 
ways of impairing it. 

The essential qualifications of an assistant postmaster are 
practical knowledge, experience, and administrative ability, and 
the men who hold these places now are men whose capacity 
and efficiency have been tried, tested, and approved. 

To take them out of the classified service and fil! their places 
by political appointment is obviously detrimental to the Postal 
Service and is contrary to the platform declaration of the 
Democratic Party that— 
merit and ability shall be the standard of appointment and prom 
rather than service rendered to a politica! party. 

This standard has governed these appointments heretofore, 
and the platform on which a majority of this House was elected 
condemns the purpose of this provision and puts its advocates in 


The time of the gentleman from South 
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| the attitude of repudiating their party pledge for the purpose of 
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| but my lecturer was visiting an up-State town, w 


injuring the public service. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, at this late hour, 
afternosn, I do not intend to take up the question of the Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads in Alaska, as I had hoped to do, 
but shall confine myself to a subject that will take less time. 
Perhaps I should begin with a story which may or may Not 
pertain to some of our great Chautauqua lecturers, even to 
those who find themselves unable to live upon the salaries paid 
them by the Government. I have no. particular one in mind. 
7 here he held 
When he 

reduced 


Saturday 


forth to the audience, which gradually disappeared. 
had about three-quarters finished the audience had 
itself to one. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt the 


ory. secretary 
Mr. BRYAN. That evidently was sot the present Secreu 


of State. 
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Mr. MOORE. I said that in the beginning. The gentleman 
evidently is mistaking himself by reason of the similarity of 
nimes. He has mixed himself up with the Secretary of State, 
which I much regret. 

The lecturer was holding forth and the audience had dimin- 
ished to one. At the close he said, “I feel that something is 
due to the audience and I want to thank him for his kindness 
and patienee in remaining until I have concluded my perora- 
tion.’ Whereupon the audience promptly arose and said, “ You 
owe me nothing, sir; nothing at all; I am the next speaker on 
the program.” [Laughter.] So I am grateful to the distin- 
cyished gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], who used to 
make the motion to adjourn, for having held here until this 
time, and I am grateful to the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Moon] for his patience, and to my friend the distinguished 
minority leader of the Post Office and Post Roads Committee, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SmirH], for having yielded 
e some of bis time. 

Mr. PAYNE. But none of us are on the program. [Laugh- 
ter. 

= MOORE. I thank you just the same for having re- 
iained until these remarks are started, and I hope you will 
stey until I have delivered my peroration. 

We are discussing the state of the Union, as I understand it, 
and the state of the Union is such that we may commend the 
eaders of the House for permitting a general discussion of 
public questions in the time allowed for the consideration of 
the Post Office bill. It is evident from what has been said 
that there is much valuable information concerning the coun- 
try’s welfare which the people have not acquired through the 
newspapers and which they will not acquire until they sub- 
scribe to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and peruse it diligently. 

From the Republican point of view, as described by the gen- 
tlenan from Washington [Mr. Humpurey], more men are out 
f employment, due to the Democratic tariff, than the news- 
apers generally care to acknowledge, and as the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] sees it, the Democratic tariff 
has brought unbounded prosperity, which has made “ the coun- 
try smile and blossom as a rose.” No one in particular on the 
Democratic side refers to any reduction in the high cost of 
living. I observed that the gentleman from South Carolina 
|Mr. Jonnson], in his eloquent speech on the parcel post a 
fey moments ago, said forcefully and truthfully that the cost of 
living bad been getting higher and higher and higher. He fixed 
no limitation to the height to which the cost of living has 
risen, though we have been governed by the Democratic Party 

r nearly three years in this Congress and for one year from 
the White House. 

But the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNperwoop] blandly 
quotes the New Year’s speech of the Hon. John Wanamaker, 
delivered before the directors of the Union League of Philadel- 
phia, to show that notwithstanding the uncertainty that besets 
us in the industrial and mercantile world we ought to cheer up 
and be hopeful. When he brought Mr. Wanamaker into court 
as his best witness, the gentleman from Alabama evidently did 
not know that on the day after Christmas this greatest of Amer- 
ican merchants, with his large department stores in Philadelphia 
and New York, was advertising his readiness to take “ the over- 
Stocks of manufacturers and jobbers,” and that in his adver- 
Usements he was telling of the difficulties that confronted the 
manufacturers. 

Tn the Philadelphia Record, a Democratic newspaper, a por- 
tion of which I have in my hand, in a signed advertisement on 
the day after Christmas, less than a week before he delivered 
we address quoted by the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Wana- 

laker said: 

\ station clock needs to be only a minute wrong to make thousands 


ll 


e=3 ¢ 


of people miss their trains, and if the pendulum of the clock of busi- 
hess loses a single beat it starts a halting and trembling and worri- 
ment from one end of the country to the other. 


I do not know whether in writing this paragraph Mr. Wana- 
maker had in mind the effect upon the country of a change 
from the system of progress and revenue raising created by the 
Payne tariff bill or not, but in the next paragraph he says: 

There was some such ttle worry started in Manhattan as long ago 


Thanksgiving, Some business brains that were a as regular 
hard sy vmeters began to lose minutes. People got to th nking about 
mare Unnes, and so got to losing time. 

joe r Mr. Wanamaker had in mind the passage of the 


“etwood tariff bill, which was making the people in the fac- 
tories and foundries mark time, or not, I do not know. In the 
next paragraph he said: 

ion and firms usually very reliable began to do unusual things. 

“nd why? We were changing. We were in a transition 
rerio’. ‘The textile, the industrial, and the mercantile worlds 
‘ere wondering what the change would bring about, because 


we were to pass from a Republican tariff bill to an uncertain 
Democratic tariff bill; but he went on in that advertisement the 
day after Christmas to say: 

There was a check and a halt and a wait and a worry in business. 
Old-time conservative firms stopped buying new stocks and begau al- 
most frantically to advertise special sales. Firms even that s arcely 
ever used the newspapers began to advertise. Manufacturers saw their 
winter stocks piling high and joined in the worrying, and all the time 
poses went on about their Christmas merrying and let business worry 
tself along. And the result is that now— 

The day after Christmas, mind you, when ordinarily the stocks 
would be cleaned out and the bargains would have been taker 
by people who sought them, no matter what the wages paid to 
those who made them—the day after Christmas, said Mr. Wana- 
maker— 
there is a congestion of merchandise, and millions of dollars are tied up 
in winter clothing that people have not found it necessary to buy. 

Did they have the money? But we will read further from 
what Mr. Wanamaker said the day after Christmas: 

Most manufacturers and a great many stores are heavily overstocked 
with these winter goods. The overstocked manufacturers and whole- 
salers are bound to lose money— 

Bound to lose money, he says— 
if the owners hold the surplus goods over to the next winter. 

Then Mr. Wanamaker said that he had room in his creat 
store to take these surplus stocks, and added: 

And we stand ready to take them. We will take the overstocks on 
hand of manufacturers and jobbers, no matter how large. * * # 
This means a fine opportunity for the people. 

And then he says: 

It gives the mill people and ourselves employment when some manu- 
facturers need money. It means, too, in some instances that one dollar 
will buy as much as two did some montis ago. 


Mr. BEAKES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. BEAKBES. Does not the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
think that that was written by some advertising writer like a 
fire sale? 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Wanamaker’s facsimile signature is at- 
tached to this and here it is. I know it very well, and I would 
swear to it in court. 

Mr. BEAKES. Does not the gentleman know that the habit 
of attaching John Wanamaker’s signature to advertising 

Mr. MOORE. I venture to say Mr. John Wanamaker would 
dismiss any man who intimated that was not written by himself 
and that he was not himself thoroughly qualified to write it. 
He is proud that he is able to write his own advertisments 
and that startling statement comes from him. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut. Will the gentleman permit a 
question ? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut. Is not that the usual ad- 
vertisement issued by Mr. Wanamaker in all the New York and 
Philadelphia papers on the day after Christmas? 

Mr. MOORE. It may be. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOORE. It may have been in other papers besides 
Philadelphia, but it has not been customary on the day «after 
Christmas, during the existence of a Republican tariff, that that 
kind of an advertisement would appear. That advertisement 
said that manufacturers were overstocked and could not sell 
their goods; and, in effect, that the people were working half 
time and at half price in order that shoppers might secure 
bargain sales. That is not customary in Republican times, 

Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut. Will the gentleman permit 
another question? 

Mr. MOORE. Certainly. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut. Does not Mr. Wanamaker 
issue an advertisement every three months to take over a!! the 
surplus stocks of manufacturing concerns? 

Mr. MOORE. I am not aware of it if he does. Now, at the 


time this advertisement appeared, on the day after Christ- 
mas 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I saw an editorial in an Ohio paper 
along about Christmas time in which the statement was alleged 
to have been made by my good friend Moore of Pennsylvsnia, 
and I would like to ask him whether it is a correct statement. 
Speaking about getting a regional bank for Philadelphia. the 
gentleman is alleged to have said: “If you can convince Presi- 
dent Wilson that it would help the Democratic Party it would 
come here.” Did the gentleman say that? 

Mr. MOORE. I guess I did say it; perhaps not literally, but 
that was the substance of it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Well, the gentleman is more of a partisan 
than I assumed he was, 
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Mr. MOORE. I am a partisan: there is no question about 


that. I am a Republican and a protectionist. 
Mr. ASHBROOK. I will ask the gentleman if he can point 
to any instance where President Wilson has been guilty of any 


soch partisanship as he has charged here? 

Mr. MOORE. I am glad to do it. The currency bill itself is 
the finest evidence of partisanship this country has ever seen. 
The currency bill, passed by a Democratic Congress.at the 


dictation of the President of the United States, gives him, the 
Democratic President, absolute power to appoint the organiza- 


tion committee and a Federal reserve board of his own party, 
which Federal reserve board will have authority and juris- 
diction ever the local reserve boards. Such an evidence of 
partisanship has not been seen in recent times. . 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Well, will the gentleman then explain 
why so many Members on his side of the House voted for that 
bill? I understand 48 Republicans voted for it. 

Mr. MOORE. ‘They may have had reasons of their own for 
voting for it; but so far as the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
concerned, he spoke against the bill and voted against it. I 
thank the gentleman from Ohio for asking me that question. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MOORE. Certainly. 
Mr. FESS. Do you know of any administration, from the 


time of Washington down to the present, where more partisan- 
ship has been shown than has been shown by this one? 

Mr. MOORE. I am not as good a historian as my friend 
from Ohio, but during my whole lifetime I have not seen such 
an exhibition of partisanship as has been displayed by this 
present administration. I challenge anyone te point to the ap- 
pointment to public office of anyone who is not a partisan of 
the present President of the United States. On the other hand. 
I can point to dozens of appointments made by the President’s 
predecessor, the Hon. William Howard Taft, from the party 
of the opposition—dozens of them. Some of the most noted 
men in this country were so honored by President Taft, although 
they did not belong to his party. But up to this time I have 
not heard of a single individual having been appointed by the 
present President of the United States who is not a full-fledged 
Democrat. And moreover, whereas the former President of the 
United States, Mr. Taft, did provide that the assistant post- 
masters should be treated as ef and in the civil service, under 
the present administration they are to be taken out, and the 
very bill that we now have under discussion proposes ruthlessly 
to destroy the vital principles of the Civil Service Reform ‘As- 
sociation, of which the present President of the United States 
was an honored vice president. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. In reference to the gentleman’s statement 
about appointments, I feel compelled to make one correction. 
Mr. Herman W. Craven, of Seattle, Wash., is a member of the 
Civil Service Commission. He was a Republican until last 
year, and then he became a member of the Progressive Party. 

Mr. MOORE. I am sorry my information as to individuals 
does not go so far as Seattle, but I assume the gentleman’s 
friend was a Progressive. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does not the civil-service law provide in terms 
that no more than two members of the commission shall be of 
the same political party? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; I think the gentleman from New York 
is correct, and therefore the appointment ef the gentleman 
named by the Member from Washington was in accordance with 
law and in spite of politics. No doubt if there had been no 
law, there would have been no deviation in that case from the 
general rule that has prevailed under this administration, of 
appointing Democrats only to office. 

Mr. FESS. Has it not been necessary, if a man on this 
side of the House wanted to vote for a measure that came up, 
that he had to vote for a partisan measure in crder to yote 
for it? Has not every measure been a partisan measure, pushed 
in a partisan spirit, as the currency bill was, which should not 
have been a partisan measure, for which I voted? 

Mr. MOORE. I do not think there has been a time in our 
history when so many obnoxious riders, involving important 
legislation to the country, have been incorporated in appropri- 
ation bills, and Members on this side have been compelled either 
te vote them up or yote them down as a whole. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield to another question? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Is it not true that in the President’s writings, 
with which the gentleman js fanriliar, the President is a strict 


partisan, and is carrying out his plans now 4s 4 partisan aq. 
ministration? 

Mr. MOORE. There is no doubt about that whatever. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the geatleman from Pennsylyaria 
yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I do. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. How, then, does the gentleman explain 
the reported attitude of the President as to the rider on the 
present appropriation bill, which seeks to take the assistapt 
postmasters out of the civil service? 

Mr. MOOR2. In very much the same way as we interpret 
his message, written when he signed the bill which President 
Taft vetoed because of the rider exempting labor unions and 
agricultural unions from the operation of the Federal law. The 
President then said, in swhstance, that while the rider was por 
wholly in accordance with his views he would permit it io 
stand, believing that his party adherents would respect pis 
well-known wishes in the matter, which left a nice, big, bron 
field for his party leaders to work upon when they want to 
bring down the ax upon some poor Republican who has a jo) 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman has information, then, that 
I do not Lave as to the position that the majority will take on 
that matter that I have mentioned. The chairman of the Com. 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads advocates that the 
rider be retained in the bill, and I am convinced that a con. 
siderable number on the majority side are in favor of it. But 
I am not sure that the bill will contain that rider when it is 
finally enacted into law. 

Mr. MOORE. I have a high regard for the courage of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], the chairman of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. He has spoken 
out boldly and openly here, and said that notwithstanding the 
declaration of the President he stood for this proposition of 
taking over the offices. 

Do not misunderstand me. [I do not object to Democratic 
leaders taking over the offices. They won them. They won them 
by a fluke, it is true, but they won them nevertheless, and they 
are entitled to them. As a Republican, I am not asking any 
special favors on that line. But when the President of the 
United States leaves the question up to Congress you can de- 
pend upon the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [\Ir. 
Moon] or the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD] or on any other practical Democrat to see to it that 
you get all the offices just the same, notwithstanding the Presi- 
dent’s well-known principles. 

Mr. FESS. Myr. Chairman, will the gentleman again yield 
to me? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I do. 

Mr. FESS. In the case of this appropriation bill, for which 
we want to vote because we want to see the Postal Service car- 
ried on through the instrumentality of this bill, which carries a 
$305,000,000 appropriation, is it not absolutely necessary, if we 
vote for the bill, to vote for a principle that we condemn, namely, 
section 6, which is placed in the bill? Is that fair? 

Mr. MOORE. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. FESS. Is that fair? 

Mr. MOORE. No; it is not fair. It is not only unfair but it 
is cruel to the man who has convictions of his own. In other 
words, if you want to see the letter carriers paid their salaries, 
if you want to pay what they justly earn to the rural free 
delivery carriers, if you want the boys in the post offices to 
obtain their pay checks, you have got to swallow the anti- 
civil-service provision in this bill. If you vote against the bi!! 
you vote against paying the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment; you vote against paying the wages of the men who work 
for the Government, or to do this you are forced into the post 
tion of violating your principles upon the civil service. There 
never was a more vicious legislative proposition. 4 i 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman has referred to 
the appointments of the President of the United States 4s 
partisan appointments. He has said that a former President 
made some appointments from another party than his own. I 
take it that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] bas 
followed the custom of Congressmen generally, and that during 
the time when’ his party was in power he made recommenda- 


tions for appointments. Did the gentleman, at any time, ever 
recommend a Democrat for appointment for any office? 

Mr. MOORE. I have said nice, kind words 
Democrats. i 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The precise question which 
asked the gentleman was: During the time tbat his party was 
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in power and while he, following the custom that Representa- 
‘ives have followed for a long, long time, was making recom- 
wendations to the appointing authorities, whether he ever rec- 
ommended any Democrat for appointment? 

Mr. MOORE. To a Republican President? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. I question whether I have; but that does not 
interfere with my feeling that if the President of the United 
States wants to appoint a Democrat or a Republican because he 
is competent he may be getting a good man for the place. 

A moment ago when these interruptions came I was speaking 
about Mr. Wanamaker’s advertisement, indicating that manu- 
jecturers were hard put to dispose of their overplus stock on 
rhe day after Christmas. The Christmas shopping had been 
jone. The people had spent their Christmas money, and there 
was an overplus of stock. Mr, Wanamaker was willing to 
buy it so that it might be sold at 50 cents on the dollar. I do 


not know whether it is fair to ask the question now, but who | 


obtains the most advantage out of a situation like that, the 
woman who rushes to the bargain-counter sale to obtain goods 
at 50 per cent of the usual price, or the woman who is turned 
out of the mill when the manufacturer closes down because of 
nis overplus of stock? Which is best for the country, which is 
pest for the people—cheap goods, or cheap wages, or no wages 
at all? 

When this “day after Christmas” advertisement appeared it 
was publicly said by men who knew what they were talking 
about that there were from 25,000 to 30,000 mill hands idle in 
ihe district of Kensington alone because of overplus of stock— 
coods made up for Christmas, and so forth. The department 
stores had been advertising an avalanche of foreign goods that 
could be had cheap, and it was said the price of American goods 
had come dewn. Many men in the manufacturing business in 
Philadelphia therefore could not dispose of their steck, and on 
“the day after Christmas” the opportunity was offered to 
them to dispose. of what they had at 50 cents on the dollar. 
At that time it was reported in the Public Ledger that from 
95.000 to 30,000 men and women were idle in the mill district 
of Kensington. These were American laborers out of work. 

What Mr. Wanamaker had to say on “the day after Christ- 
was” attracted great attention in the city of Philadelphia. 
Men commented upon it, It was regarded first as a business 
move, the move of a great business man attracting trade to him- 
self and to his large enterprises; commendable from the mer- 
chant’s viewpoint and most up-to-date; but men marveled at it 
and wondered why it was that there had been such an overplus 
of stock in the warehouses of the manufacturers and why they 
could not have been sold before Christmas and were still piled 
up mountain high on the day after Christmas. 

So the question was brought up to Mr. Wanamaker, and on 
the 3d of January ‘the inserted in the newspapers another ad- 
vertisement, whieh I shall read. 

Mr, Wanamaker knows how to catch the public eye, and he 
does it marvelously well. His record is one of great success 
in the mercantile world, Here is what he said three days after 
the speech that was quoted by the gentleman from Alabama: 

A CITIZBN’S QUESTION TO MR. WANAMAKER. 


If Mr. Wanamaker is so optimistic, why does he advertise that he 
Hs take stocks of merchandise out of the hands of manufacturers and 


Di es not this denote that he realizes that there are bad times upon us? 
Nobody can answer this better than the writer himself. And this 


§ the answer: 

_ Nothing is so deadening to business as stagnant merchandise, cased 

pA boxes in the lofts of the mill or on storage in commission houses 

‘Ung up interest, which is a terrifie ineubus upon the manufacturer 

and jobber. Such situations are common every year, and ge ped 
when everybody has been looking at the new tariff and some 


j 


this 


of them saying, “ We can’t tell which way the cat will jump.” 

, ere are times in business when the banks draw in their funds 
and curtail their diseounts; at such times the manufacturer has 
Korhing to dnanece with except his manufactured product. 

, 9 be helpful all around in insuring good times we will do our part 
“ir od, large measure by taking over merchandise of our quality even 
faetager eS ee over the customer’s dollar to pay back the manu- 
once rs do ar. 

Mr. Manufacturer, come along! 





eS JouN WANAMAKER. 

JANUARY 3, 1914, 
; Now, if the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsHBrook] wants to 
%¢ further informed about the regional banks, and it is a fair 
(uestion, I will ask him whether it is not reasonable to assume 
‘uit even the banks of Philadelphia were beginning to fear they 
vere going to lose their prestige and that they had to draw 
“ ind curtail their loans, so that the manufacturers could not 
ee on which to moye their stocks? Mr. Wanamaker 
wa spoken of the inability of the manufacturers to get 
an hat was the occasion for Mr, Wanamaker, on January 3, 
‘ree days after he made the prosperity speech which the gen- 
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tleman from Alabama quoted—what was the necessity for him 
offering to take this vast volume of business, these tremendous 
stocks of goods, even if he did not make a dollar? Why should 
he offer to turn them over to the customers at the same price 
he would pay the manufacturer? Times good? With ware- 
houses stocked, foreign goods rushing into the country, and the 
Underwood tariff bill in full swing; times good? Were they? 
Mr. Wanamaker knew the conditions, the manufacturer knew 
the conditions, and it was known to everybody in our city when 
this advertisement was published that idleness in certain trades 
existed. Everybody was hoping for prosperity and Mr. Wana- 
maker was looking forward with his prophecy of better times, 
but ‘the conditions actually confronted us. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I will. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Does not the gentleman recog- 
nize that it is usual at this time of year for stagnant stocks of 
merchandise to be on the market? 

Mr. MOORE. I have just answered that in response to the 
gentleman from New York. Mr. Wanamaker answers it in his 
advertisement, I have not known it to be usual after the holi- 
days in Republican times, and Mr. Wanamaker indicates in his 
advertisement that it is unusual. As I said, it attracted great 
=— and the explanations from day to day indicated as 
much, 

Now, I will not deal with the question at length except to say 
that other men, as well as Mr. Wanamaker, were thinking about 
this problem. The head of the Baldwin Locomotive Works was 
thinking about it, and this may help to answer the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Tatcott]. The president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Mr. Alba B. Johnson, during the holiday 
season was discussing this very question in public at a meeting 
in Philadelphia, It is not the popular view, for the news- 
papers want us to be hopeful, but because of what Mr. Johnson 
said then—things which my Democratic friends do not want 
to hear, things which go to prove that the Democratic tariff 
policy is not succeeding very well up to date—I wrote to the 
head of the great Baldwin Locomotive Works for a trustworthy 
statement as to actual conditions affecting labor in that great 
establishment during the past year. Mr. Johnson’s letter is as 
follows: 

THe BaLtpwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, December 27, 1913. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moors, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dram Mr. Moore: I have your favor of the 26th instant. 

One year ago we bad in our shops 19,300 men; on July 1, 17.695 
men; on September 1, 17,046 men; on October 1, 14,623 men; on 
December 26, 10,464 men. 

It is, of course, impossible for us to know during what period this 
reduction of employment will continue. If the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should grant the advance of rates requested by the rail- 
roads, I think it would stimulate all of the industries of the country 
dependent upon railroad prosperity ; otherwise I can foresee only further 
reductions of force after January 1. 


Very truly, yours, AcBA B. JonNsoy, 


President. 

Think of it! At the beginning of the year 1913, 19,300 men 
turning out as many as 8 locomotives for use in this and 
other countries per day. Six months elapse. The Democrats 
are in control. Fear with regard to the tariff and currency, 
slackening of orders because of business uncertainty and inquisi- 
torial legislation, and at the end of six months, on July 1, that 
19,300 men had been reduced to 17,695. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MOORE. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Did the gentleman read on the first page of the 
Philadelphia Ledger to-day—a Democratic paper—of the in- 
stallation of soup houses in Pittsburgh, at which place the 
Society for the Improvement of the Poor has taken charge of 
the situation and is furnishing soup at 3 cents a bow!? 

Mr. MOORE. I did not read that particular article, but I 
read in the same paper that during the last few weeks soup 
houses have been established in the district of Kensington, and 
that soup is being served to the unemployed. At the same time, 
while I did not see the article the gentleman refers to, I saw 
in the Ledger this morning a dispatch from New York, signed 
by “Holland,” analyzing the report of the Royal Bank of 
Canada and indicating that American capital was coming over 
the border so rapidly that the Canadians and the British were 
becoming extremely prosperous at our expense. The report 
started out by announcing that $25,000,000 of Canadian munici- 
pal debentures were marketed in the United States in 1913, 
and this without regard to our loss in giving Canada virtual 
free trade in our markets through the Underwood bill. Ap- 

rently American capital that is not now profitable in the 
United States is finding its way over to Canada. 
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3ut recurring to Mr. Johnson's letter: On the ist of Sep- 
tember the number of men employed had been cut down to 
17,046 men. On October 1 they had been reduced to 14,628, 
and on December 26, the day after this letter was written, the 
total number of men employed in the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works in Philadelphia had been reduced to 10,464. Here you 
have cold facts. Nine thousand men, skilled mechanics, building 
locomotives, the weather vane of progress throughout the world, 
had been laid off and had become wanderers on the streets or 
bad sought employment in other places. Said Mr. Johnson: 

It is, of course, impossible for us to know during what period this 
reduction of employment will continue. If the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should grant the advance of rates requested by the rail- 
roads, I think it would stimulate all of the industries of the country 
dependent upon eye yg ene he otherwise I can foresee only further 
reduction of force after January 1, 

That is no newspaper report. 
That an actual statement 
books of the company. 

Mr. BALTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes, 

Mr. BALTZ. I understand the gentleman to say that a good 
many men are out of employment in his district. Different 
conditions exist in my district. I hold in my hand a copy of 
the Washington Times which says that the foundries and fac- 
tories at Granite City, ILL, will employ 8,000 men. 

Mr. MOORE. I have observed that some of the newspaper 
reports are ohe way and some another. The newspapers want 
to be hopeful. I have heard them denied back and forth since 
the discussion began; but in answer to the gentleman I will say 
that the letter that I have produced is a letter from a business 
man stating actual facts, according to the books, and there is no 
denying it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
vania has expired. 

[By unanimous consent Mr. Moore was granted leave to re- 
vise and extend his remarks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. MOORE. What Mr. Wanamaker had to say about the 
worries of manufacturers during the holidays, Mr. Johnson said 
in another form on December 22 in an address to the New 
England Society at Philadelphia. A part of Mr. Johnson’s 
address is so directly to the point that I take advantage of the 
leave to extend my remarks by inserting it here. He said: 

It is apparent that a new principle has come into the spirit of our 
Government—that men shall be made honest by statute rather than by 
the individual conscience. The tacit principle underlying both legis- 
lation and administration is that the aims and acts of individuals are 
evil and that goodness and wisdom are to be found only in the repre- 
sentatives chosen by the mass. These representatives act as monitors 
to control the wicked constituents from whom they derive their power. 

It is a principle as old as civilization that that government is strong 
which is composed of strong men. In feudal days that nation was 
strongest which held the strongest feudal lords. In modern days that 
nation is strongest in its own resources and in the contest for the 
world’s trade which has within it the strongest business units. We 
are reversing that principle by insisting that so far as it is in the 
power of Government to do it, the business interests upon which our 
greatness as a Nation rests shall be made small and weak; that whatever 
individual or whatever corporation is permitted to prosper, it will inevi- 
tably do evil to the community. It is not considered sufficient to control 
the misuse of power when it occurs, but we must go further and forbid 
the possession of power. That which other nations are striving to create 
we are bent upon destroying. Efficiency as a theory is extolled, but effi- 
ciency leads to success. Success is offensive to the spirit of the times, 
and is therefore condemned. The muckrakers have sowed the wind, and 
those who by intelligence and industry have developed the materia) 
interests of the country are reaping the whirlwind. 

Thus, despite the New Year’s prophecy of Mr. Wanamaker, 
we find two of the leading business minds of the Nation, one a 
merchant and the other a manufacturer, agreeing that trade 
conditions were unsatisfactory, notwithstanding they would each 
like to have made a more favorable report. : 

There was no such worry during the year 1912, when the 
Payne tariff law was in operation. It came along in 1913, after 
a Democratic tariff law had been put upon the statute books, 
and was aggravated by the prospect of a Democratic currency 
law. In addition a wasteful series of inquisitorial investiga- 
tions had been instituted, to the great annoyance of legitimate 
business everywhere. 

Though we closed our eyes and ears to it, we could not fail 
to observe that the tariff law was operating against existing 
industries in the larger centers of population, and that the 
currency law was calculated to take away from those centers 
much of the money upon which large enterprises had been con- 
ducted. Moreover, it was evident that investigations were 
directed principally against those who had been successful in 
business and that constant investigations were undermining 
confidence and the stability of industrial institutions. Under 
these conditions it was natural that business should halt, as Mr. 
Wanamaker clearly indicated it had halted. And it was notable 


That is no political statement. 
of actual facts taken from the 
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Canada, in Great Britain, and in Burope. The only satisfac. 
tion our own people got out of it was the knowledge that they 
were aiding foreign workmen to obtain more work and better 
wages, while our own cost of living, with a reduced wage in the 
United States, continued to increase. The economic resu\is of 
Democratic legislation up to date are, therefore, not as helpful 
or as hopeful as gentlemen upon the other side of the Honse 
would have us believe. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee qo 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re. 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hay, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com 
mittee had had under consideration the Post Office appropriatioy 
bill (H. R. 11338), and had come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

8.1087. An act authorizing the exchange of certain lays 
within the Fishlake National Forest, Utah; 

S. 2903. An act for the relief of Judd McKelvey; and 

S. 1214. An act to amend sections 2380 and 2381, Revise) 
Statutes of the United States. 

‘The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 9321. An act to amend the act approved May 9, i888, as 
amended by the act of June 11, 1896. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to theiy 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

8.1087. An act authorizing the exchange of certain lands 
within the Fishlake National Forest, Utah; to the Committee on 
the Publie Lands. 

S. 2903. An act for the relief of Judd McKelvey; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

8.1214. An act to amend sections 2380 and 2381, Revised 
Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

ENROLLED BILE. SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9321. An act to amend the act approved May 9, 1888, as 
amended by the act of June 11, 1896. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. Haw ety to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers in the following cases, no adverse reports having been 
made thereon: 

Daniel C. Derby, H. R. 24650, Sixty-second Congress. 

Amos Dahuff, H. R. 1004, Sixty-first Congress, and H. R. 
28485, Sixty-second Congress. 

Peter Deardorf, H. R. 28353, Sixty-second Congress. 

John McArthur, H. R. 27346, Sixty-second Congress. 

W. R. Wells, H. R. 21396, Sixty-second Congress. 

Charles W. Clark, H. R, 1943, Sixty-second Congress. 

Papers in the cases of H. R. 1920, Sixty-second Congress, and 
H. R. 25699, Sixtieth Congress. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Wess, Mr. FirzHenry, and Mr. Votstrap, indetinitely, on 
account of taking testimony on the subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee concerning Judge Emory Speer, of Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to asi: leave of absence. 
indefinitely, for the gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. Racs- 
pALE. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Then, on motion of Mr. Moon (at 6 o'clock and 18 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned until Monday, January 19, 1914, at 
12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans 
mitting a communication from the president of the Civil Service 
Commission submitting an amended estimate of appropriato! 


















under the title “ Salaries, Civil Service Commission” (H. Doc. 
No, 607); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
ye printed. 

9 A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a copy of a communication of the Secretary of War 
submitting estimates of deficiencies in appropriations required 
py the Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers (H. Doc. No. 608); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. . 

‘2. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims relating to the vessel brig Juno, in 
the case of the Insurance Co. of North America v. The United | 
States, and the ease of the Insurance Co. of the State of Penn- 
sylvania v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 609); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on survey of the St. 
George Sound, Fla., to the Rio Grande section of the proposed 
continuous inland waterway from Boston, Mass., to the Rio 
Grande (H. Doc. No. 610); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 












PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 11807) to provide for the 
rapid defense of Gulf coast ports; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill CH. BR. 11808) to secure cooperation 
between the Interstate Commerce Commission and the State 
railway boards and commissions of the several States in corre- 
lating, changing, and establishing of intrastate rates, charges, 
and fares which indirectly affect interstate commerce in the 
transportation of passengers and property by public carriers, 

nd providing for procedure relative thereto; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 11809) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to grant permission to the South Park commis- 
sioners and to the Illinois Central Railroad Co. for the erection 
of bulkheads and other obstructions to navigation, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (BH. R. 11810) to determine the 
standard reute of rural carriers and to fix their compensation 
and equipment allowance; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill CH. R. 11811) to amend section 6 of the 
reclumation act of June 17, 1902, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11812) 
granting to the Washington-Oregon Corporation a right for an 
electric railread, and for telephone, telegraph, and electric- 
transmission lines aeross the Vancouver Military Reservation, 
in the State of Washington, and repealing an act entitled “An 
act granting to the Washingten-Oregon Corporation a right for 
un electric railread, and for telephone, telegraph, and electric- 
transmission lines across the Vancouver Military Reservation, 
in the State of Washington,” approved August 9, 1912; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 11813) to establish a library 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Reads. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11814) 
authorizing a survey of Hoods Creek, in Brunswick County, 
N. C.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

sy Mr. BALTZ: A bill (H. R. 11815) authorizing the payment 
of pensions monthly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11816) au- 
thorizing the construction of a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Columbia River at or near Vancouver, Wash. ; to 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. , 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (HL. R. 11817) to establish an experi- 
ent station in Grady County, Ga., to standardize the grades of 
table sirup made from sugar cane and to study the use and 
aan of the by-products of sugar cane; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11818) to provide for the 
not thly payment of pensions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: A bill (HL. R. 11819) to authorize the 
Payment of salaries to injured pestal employees and of an allow- 
“nce to certain persons in case of death ; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 
an, Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 11820). to provide for 
‘© Survey of the Chickasawhay River in Mississippi from the 
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mouth of said river to Shubuta, Miss.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 11821) to provide for the 
survey of Pensauken Creek, N. J.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 11822) to acquire, by pur- 
chase, condemnation, or otherwise, additional land for the post 
office, courthouse, and customhouse in the city of Richmond, 
Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11823) to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of War to transfer a public 
building at St. Paul, Minn., to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to remodel and rearrange public buildings at St. Paul, Minn., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 11887) to establish a bureau 
for the study of the criminal, pauper, and defective classes; 


| to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolution (H. Res. 375) providing 
infermation on currency law; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HARDY: Resolution (H. Res. 376) authorizing the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries to have 
printed 2,500 copies of volumes 1, 2, and 3, and 3,400 copies of 
volume 4 of the Preceedings of the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries in the Investigation of the Shipping Com- 
bination; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HILL: Resolution (H. Res. 377) authorizing the 
Speaker to appoint a committee of five to investigate conditions 
in the coal fields of Colorado; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Resolution (H. Res. 378) for the 
sideration of H. R. 6060; to the Committee on Rules. 


con- 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 11824) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. McKinley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11825) granting an increase of pension to 
Hamiiton G. Gullett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11826) to correct the mi 
tury record of Charles Rayfield; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11827) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alexander Harrison; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BALTZ: A bill (H. R. 11828) granting a pension to 
Alexander Lamont; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11829) for the relief 
of the heirs of J. C. Lankford; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: A bill (H. R. 11830) for the relief of 
Samuel Schmitz; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11831) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Augustus W. Beswick; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11832) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Peet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 11883) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Brewen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11834) granting an increase of pension 
to Ed N. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11835) granting 
an increase of pension to James E. Waters; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 11836) for the relief of Henry 
R. Murcer, United States Army, retired; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11887) granting a pension 
Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11838) granting an honorable discharge to 
William H. Thomas; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11889) granting an honorable discharge 
to William Ham; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 11840) for the relief of R. G. 
Arrington; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FITZHENRY: A bill (H. R. 11841) granting a pen- 
sion te Francis M. Phares; to the Conmmittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11842) granting a pension to Mary LI. 
Seltzer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11843) granting a pension to Mary OC. 
Cherry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11844) granting a pension to Barbara Ham- 
ilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11845) granting a pension to John W. Fer- 
ris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11846) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Elder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11847) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvanus G. Popple; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11848) granting an increase of pension to 
Harmon McChesney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11849) to correct the miiitary record of 
William Schroeder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R, 11850) granting an increase 
of pension to James F. Charlesworth; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11851) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Van Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 11852) granting a pension to 
James Lee Cochrun; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11853) granting a 
special pension to Catherine McCombs; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 11854) granting an increase 
of pension to Monroe F. Kirby; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11855) granting an increase of pension to 
tobert M. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11856) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel S. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11857) granting an increase of pension to 
Margarett Reese; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 11858) 
granting an increase of pension to Henrietta N. Blodgett; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11859) granting a pension to Frank Smith, 
alias John Lynch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R.11860) granting a 
pension to Cora Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 11861) granting 
a pension to Edward F. McKeon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11862) granting an increase 
of pension to Edmond Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11863) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Eversole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 11864) for the relief 
of the trustees of Pea Vine Academy, Walker County, Ga.; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 11865) for the relief of the trustees of Pea 
Vine Church, Walker County, Ga.; to the Committee on War 
Claims 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 11866) granting a pension to 
Marion B. Eldred; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11867) granting a pension to Susan J. 
Stockwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

by Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 11868) for the relief of 
Thomas J. Gardner; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11869) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James B. Pate; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 11870) for the relief of 
Charles W. Callaway; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 11871) granting an increase of 
pension to Allen W. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 11872) granting a pension to 
Minnie Newton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 11878) granting a pension 
to Susan A. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11874) granting a pension to 
Samuel Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11875) granting a pension to George W. 
Gaby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 11876) granting a pension to 
Henry Kehl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11877) granting a pension to 
John Owenby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11878) granting a pension to C. Albert 
Lyle; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill CH. R. 11879) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against the record of William Jones; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. BR, 11880) granting an 
increase of pension to Granville Lanham; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11881) granting 
a pension to Josephine L. Graham; to the Committee on [p. 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TEN EYCK: A bill (H. R. 11882) for the relief of 
John V. Behan, administrator; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11883) for the relief of heirs of Sar.) 
B. Clopton, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 11884) granting ay jp. 
crease of pension to John Weir; to the Committee on Pensions 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 11885) granting an increase of 
pension to Albert Foraker; to the Committee on Invaliq Pep. 
sions. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 11886) granting a pension 
to Peter Crosby; to the Committee on Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Memorial of the General Assembly of 
the State of Ohio, favoring the passage of the bill known as the 
volunteer retired list; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of the Socialist Party of 
Doylestown, Ohio, favoring an investigation of labor conditions 
in the Michigan copper mines; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Memorials of Wolfe Tone Society. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the General Sullivan Branch of the 
American Continental League, of Pittsburgh, Pa., against ap. 
propriating money for the celebration of 100 years of peace 
a English-speaking peoples; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 11526, granting a pen 
sion to Mary §8. Salisbury; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Petitions of Hane Height Local, of 
St. Louis, Mo.; Local Hazel Hill, of St. Louis, Mo.; and W. G. 
Pierce, of St. Louis, Mo., favoring investigation of strike con- 
ditions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Relief Society for Political Nationals in 
Russia; the Carl Marx Educational Club, of St. Louis, Mo.: 
Polish Council, of the Polish National Alliance, St. Louis, Mo.: 


American Association of Foreign Language Newspapers of New 


York City; and the Italian Journal, of New York City, protest- 
ing against Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of A. J. McBride, of Atlanta, Ga.; Ell Torrence, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. ; and George W. Martin, of Brookfield, Mo., 
favoring erection of a peace monument at Gettysburg; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

Also, petitions of Provident Association of St. Louis, Mo.; the 
D. R. K. Central Verein, of St. Louis, Mo.; and the Wednesday 
Club, of St. Louis, Mo., favoring bill limiting working day of 
women in District of Columbia ; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the House of Delegates of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring Bartlett-Bacon bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: Petitions of the German-American Alli- 
ance and the Akron Saengerbund and Akron Turn-Verein, of 
Akron, Ohio, protesting against the passage of House joint reso- 
lution 168 and Senate joint resolutions 50 and 88, relative to the 
manufacturing of alcoholic liquors; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ; 

Also, petition of Summit County, Ohio, Rural Letter Carriers 
Association, favoring the passage of a bill for increased compel- 
sation to rural mail carriers; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. : 

Also, petition of Akron Chamber of Commerce, of Akron, Ohio, 
favoring a modification of the income-tax law relative to deduc- 
tion at the source; to the Committee on Ways and Means. — 

Also, petition of citizens of the eleventh congressional district 
of the State of Michigan, favoring the passage of the Lindquist 
pure fabric and leather bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. +, ae 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Memorial of Local Union No. 
631, Journeymen Barbers’ International Union, of Sheboysan, 
Wis., favoring investigation of the trouble in copper regiols of 
Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. ‘ 

Also, petition of D. A. Stadt Verband, of Antigo, Wis. and 
other German societies, protesting against the passage of House 
joint resolution 168 and Senate joint resolutions 50 and 55; 1 
the Committee on the Judiciary. z 

Also, memorial of the Social Democratic Party of Sheboys®! 
Falls, Wis., favoring an investigation of the labor troubles '" 
copper region of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 


By Mr. COOPER: Petition of citizens of Racine, W's. 4" 
testing against the passage of the Sabbath-observance bill; 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 










































Also, petitions of Cigar Makers’ Union No. 300, Racine Wis., 
and Journeymen Plumbers’ Union No. 285, of Janesville, Wis., 
favoring an investigation of the strike troubles in the copper 
regions of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

ty Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of citizens of Appleton City, 
Mo.. protesting against Sunday observance bill; to the Commit- 
tee on the T¥strict of Columbia. 

Ry Mr. DILLON: Petition of sundry citizens of Alexandria, 
s Dak., protesting against the passage of Senate bill 722, for 
the proper observance of Sunday in the District of Columbia ; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Ry Mr. DYER: Petition of Anti-Saloon League of Hawaii, 
favoring the Gronna bill providing for Federal prohibition in the 
Hawaiian Islands; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Missouri Malleable Iron Cc., of East St. 
Louis, UL, protesting against the passage of the Bacon-Bartlett 
auti-injunction bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of National One-Cent Ietter Postage Associa- 
tion, of Cleveland, Ohio, favoring the passage of a bill for 1-cent 
letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of Saurer Motor Co., of St. Louis, Mo., favoring 
the passage of the seamen’s bill; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of C. D. Gregg Tea & Coffee Co., Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., and O. J. Lewis Mercantile Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill in its present 
form; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of the Terre Haute Paper Co., of Terre Haute, 
Ind.: Skaneateles Paper Co., Skaneateles, N. Y.; Oswego Falls 
Pulp & Paper Co., Fulton, N. ¥.; Weston Paper & Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Dayton, Ohio, all favoring the passage of a bill to 
refund duty collected on foreign wood pulp; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Quick Meal Stove Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring the passage of a bill to prevent railroad wrecks from 
being so frequent; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also, petition of St. Louis Typographical Union, No. 8, favor- 
» passage of House bil! 1873 and Senate bill 927, anti- 
injunction bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 5,500 union lead miners, River Mines, Mo., | 
favoring an investigation of the labor trouble in the Michigan | 
and Colorado mines; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Navy League of the United States, favoring a 
four-battleship program; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of William P. Cross, Providence, R. L., favoring | 
an amendment to House bill 8673; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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voring House bill 10810; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo., favor- 
ing adequate protection from floods along Mississippi River; to 

e Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of joint local executive board of the United 
Brewery Workman, St. Louis, Mo., favoring amendment to the 
Jones- Works bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Hamilton Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
against Stanley bill relative to ownership of common carriers 
engaged in interstate and foreign commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of John Hoerr, St. Louis, Mo., against House 
bill 9832; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, petition of Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
against House bill 9996; to the Committee on Interstate and 
loreign Commerce, 

\lso, memorials of Brewery Engineers, No. 246, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Local Union No. 14, United Cloth, Hat, and Cap Makers, 
St. Louis, Mo., and Socialist Party of Missouri, favoring in- 
vestigation of strike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee 
on Rules, 

Also, petition of A. Brisbane, favoring a Navy so big as to 
ake war impossible and relative to making the Army and 
- y useful and self-supporting; to the Committee on Naval 
AMIS, 

\lso, petition of Missouri Malleable Iron Co., of East St. 
Louis, Dil, favoring 5 per cent advance in railroad freight 
rates; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

\lso, petition of Shoe Manufacturers’ Alliance, of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against an unwarranted interpretation of exist- 
ng |itent laws; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Cotton and Cotton Oil News, of Dallas, Tex., 
protesting against the passage of all bills restricting certain 
trading features in cotton; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Also, petition of Halsey Automobile Co., St. Louis, Mo., fa- | 
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testing against House bills 9266, 9530, and 9987: 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Mo., favoring House bill 10310; to the Committee on Patents. 
testing against the passage of House joint resolvtion 168 and 
Senate joint resolutions 88 and 50, relative to manufacture of 
‘alcoholic liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Minn., and Socialist Local Granada, Minn., favoring investigation % 
of strike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. ; 


of New Ulm, Minn., protesting against national prohibition: to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


protesting against Sunday observance law; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


Eugene, Oreg., protesting against House joint resolution 168 
and Senate joint resolutions 88 and 50; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Marion, Ill.,°favoring an investigation of the labor trouble in 
the copper mines in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 


against an appropriation to celebrate “One hundred years of Hi 
peace with England”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


try; to the Committee on Rules. 


Also, petition of M. Longo Fruit Co., of St. Louis, Mo., pro- 
to the Com- 


Also, petition of Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., of St. Louis, 


By Mr. GARNER: Petition of Texas Staats-Verband, pro- 


By Mr. HAMMOND: Memorials of Socialist Local New Ulm, 
Also, memorial of Denkmal Lodge, No. 21, Sons of Herman, + 
Also, petitions of residents of Amboy and Winnebago, Minn.. 


By Mr. HAWLEY: Petitions of citizens of Baker, Oreg., and 


By Mr. HILL: Petition of the Marion Trades Council. of 


By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Andrew Jack- 
son Branch of the American Continental League, protesting 


By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of the citizens of Spooner, 
Minn., relating to the conditions in the Michigan copper coun- 


By Mr. LOBECK: Petitions of Blair Canning Co. and Me- 7 
Cord-Brady Co., of Omaha, Nebr., protesting against the pas- 
sage of House bill 9832, relative to the year on labels; to the } 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Italian Journal and 
others, of New York City, protesting against the literacy test 
in the Dillingham-Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of W. D. Brown, of the Rural Free Delivery 
News, of Washington, D. C., favoring legislation to increase the 
compensation of rural letter carriers; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

3y Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Rhode Island, favoring the building of two battleships 
a year; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of Rhode Island, favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 1873 and Senate bill 927, anti- 
injunction bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Local 359, Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers’ 
Union; Pawtucket Socialist Party; and Trades Committee No. 
16, Amalgamated Lace Operators of America, favoring an inves- 
tigation of the labor trouble in the copper mines of Michigan; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Providence, R. I., favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 29, relative to an eight-hour day 
for women working in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of members of the Massachusetts Association 
of Sealers of Weights and Measures, favoring the passage of a 
bill to fix the standards of weights and measures; to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petitions of various branches of the Socialist 
Party of Hudson County, N. J., favoring an investigation of the 
mining strikes in the copper regions of Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Memorial of Branch W, 
Jefferson Socialist Party, Los Angeles, Cal., favoring an inves- 
tigation of the labor trouble in the copper mines of Michigan; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Mary Eleanor Willson, of Westgate, Cal., 
favoring the passage of a law giving to Army nurses of the 
Civil War the same increase for age as was granted the soldier 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Long Beach, Cal., favoring the passage of a bill for the erec- 
tion of a peace monument at Panama; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. THACHER: Memorial of Andrew Jackson Branch 
of American Continental League, of Whitman, Mass., protesting 
against appropriation of money for celebration of “ One hundred 
years of peace among English-speaking peoples”; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. TREADWAY: Memorials of Socialist Club, of Holyoke, 
Mass.; Socialists’ Local, Greenfield, Mass.; Socialists’ Lecal, 
Adams, Mass.; and Local 96, Bakery and OCenfectionery Workers, 
of Holyoke, Mass.,, favoring investigatien of strike conditiens in 
Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of George Washington Branch of American Gon- 
tinental League, of Pittsfield, Mass., protesting against appro- 
priatieon of money for celebration of “One hundred years of 
peace among English-speaking peoples’; to the Committee on 
Fereign Affairs, 

Also, memorial of J. Lussier, of Holyoke, Mass., protesting 
against Burnett immigration bill; te the Committee on Immigra- 
tien and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Polish citizens of Adams, Mass., protesting 
against Burnett immigration bill; te the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Memorial of the George Washington 
Branch of the American Continental League, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
protesting against the passage of a bill appropriating for cele- 
bration of ‘‘One hundred years of peace with England”’; to the 
Cemmittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Painted Post, N. Y., faverimg en- 
actment by Congress of a national cooperative rural bank act; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. : 


SENATE, 
Monpay, January 19, 1914. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee to make mention of all 
Thy marvelous gifts of providence and grace to us. We trust 
we are not unmindful of the infinite goodness of our heavenly 
Father. The light that shines along our pathway comes from 
Thine own hand. Thy blessings are multiplied to us day by 
dzy. And yet we come and out of the depth of our conscious 
poverty to seek God’s richer and higher blessing, believing that 
the consciousness of our limitations and our poverty is but the 
prophecy and promise of the realization of our idenis, the height 
of the riches to which we may attain through Thy grace. 

Guide us this day as Thou wilt, that we may fulfill the duties 
of the day as in God’s sight and be enriched with Thy spiritual 
grace and blessing. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 

H. PORTER ET AL, V. UNITED STATES (8S. DOC. NO, 369). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusions filed 
by the court in the cause of Omer H. Porter, George F. Porter, 
Annie Perter Mason, Edward B. Porter, and Albert B. Porter, 
heirs at law of Albert G. Porter, deceased ; The Union Trust Co., 
of Indianapolis, executor of Benjamin Harrison, deceased, and 
Mary L. Fishback, sole legatee of William P. Fishback, deceased, 

. United States, which, with accompanying paper, were referred 
to the Committee on Claims and erdered to be printed. 
ETOWN BARGE, DOCK, ELEVATOR & RAILWAY C0.(S. DOC, NO. 370). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual re- 
port of the Georgetown Barge, Deck, Elevater & Railway Co. 
for the year ended December 31, 1913, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered te be 
pl nted. 


OMER 


GHPORC 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to a concurrent resolution providing that the two Houses of 
Congress assemble in the Hall of the Howse of Representatives 
on Tuesday, the 20th of January, 1914, at 12 o’clock and 80 
ininutes in the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such com- 
munications as the President of the United States shall be 
pleased to make them, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 9321) to amend the act 
approved May 9, 1888, as amended by the act of June 11, 1896, 
and it was thereupon signed by the Viee President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented memorials of Glens Falls 
Branch, American Continental League, of New York; of Bunker 
Hill Branch, American Centinental League, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; of Commodore Barry Branch, No. 311, American Conti- 


nental League, of Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; and ef Patrick He 
Branch, American Continental League, of Philadelphia Pa., 
monstrating against any appropriation by Congress for the 
celebration of the so-called “One hundred years of peace 
among HKnglish-speaking peoples,” which were referred to (ho 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


wy 
re- 


Mr. GRONNA. I present a petition signed by a large number 


of citizens of Osnabrock, N. Dak., relative to the restriction 


immigration inte this country. I ask that the petition, with one 
signature, be printed in the Recorp and that it be referred io 
the Committee on Immigration. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in jhe 
Recorp, as follows: 


OsnaBrock, N. DAK., December 30, i912 
Hon. Aste J. Gronna, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Osnabrock and vicinity, do by this 

ition wish to express our firm belief in the necessity of a nationa| 
aw messing upon the restriction of immigration imto this country ; that 
we believe in the illiteracy test as provided in the Burnett-Smith jmmi. 
gration commission bill now pending before the House of Representa- 
tives; and that we further believe that a man that can read and write 
is better fitted for earning a living and better qualified for participation 
in our public affairs than one that can not. 

Therefore we urge upon you to use your inflmence at every available 
opportunity in favor of the aforementioned bill and that you support 
its final passage by your vote, ; 

JORGEN SatTHer 
(And others). 

Mr. GRONNA presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Fargo, N. Dak., praying for the enactment of legislation to fur- 
ther restrict immigration and remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation making Columbus Day—October 14—a lega] 
holiday, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the International Association 
of Machinists, of Devils Lake, N. Dak., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to make lawful certain agreements between 
employers and laborers and persons engaged in agriculture 
and horticulture and to limit the issuing of injunctions in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Gackle, 
N. Dak., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the 
District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hen- 
nepin County, Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation 
providing a literacy test for immigrants to this country, which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of Frederick Keye Camp, 
Department of North Dakota, United Spanish War Veterans, 
of Fargo, N. Dak., praying for the enactment of legislation 
granting pensions to the wives and minor children of Spanish 
War Veterans, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

He also presented petitions of the Socialist Party of Otter- 
tail County, Minn., of the Socialist Party of Albert Lea, Minn., 
and of the Federation of Labor of Chicago, Ml., praying for an 
investigation of the conditions existing in the mining district 
of Michigan, which were referred to the Committee on [Pduca- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. BURTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, praying for the adoption of the so-called 
literacy-test clause in the immigration bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Knox County, Me., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PENROSE presented a memorial of the Board of Trace 
of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment 0! 
legislation to prohibit the sale of convict-made goods, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of !!!'a- 
delphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legis!a0on 
to amend sections 1, 2, 3, and 8 of an act to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. ie 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
to provide a supertax on incomes to meet the cost of 1\ al 
construction and other purposes, which was referred to tl 
Committee on Finance. a 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of sundry citiz 
San Joaguin County, Cal., and a memorial of sundry citiz 
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Santa Cruz County, Cal., remonstrating against the enactment A bill (S. 4068) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
of legislation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of | B. Low; 
rest in the District of Columbia, which were referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. accompanying papers); and 
He also presented petitions of the Federated Brotherhood of A bill (S. 4070) granting an increase of pension to Sewell B. 
ihe Monterey Peninsula, of Pacific Grove, Cal., and of California | Harriman (with accompanying papers) 
sraneh, American School Peace League, favoring the suspension | Pensions. 
of the naval programs of the great powers for one year, which By Mr. BURLEIGH: 
were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. A bill (S. 4071) granting an increase of pension to Helen FE. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented a memorial of sundry citi- | Sturtevant; and 
zens of Alden, Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation compelling the observance of Sunday .as a day of 
rest in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


A bill (S. 4069) granting a pension te Heen M. Joyce (with 


; to the Committee on 


A bill (S. 4072) granting an increase of pension to Fitz W. 
Patterson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 4073) for the relief of Hiram D. Rogers; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 4074) to purchase an oil painting entitled “The 
Death of Brevet Lieut. Col. Alonzo H. Cushing, at Gettysburg ” 
to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 4075) to correct the military record of George W. 
Parker (with accompanying papers); to the 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4076) providing additional compensation for rural 
delivery carriers for maintenance of horses, buggies, and such 
other equipment as is recessary in the discharge of their duties; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 4077) for the relief of Mary E. Goodley; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4078) granting an increase of pension to Eliis P. 
Woodward; 

A bill (S. 4079) granting a pension to Almira E. Sheldrake: 

A bill (S. 4080) granting an increase of pension to Peter 


‘ COURTS IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


Mr. OVERMAN. From the Committee on the Judiciary I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (8, 1745) pro- 
viding for the establishment of a term of the District Court for 
the Eastern District of North Carolina at Wilson, N. C., and I 
submit a report (No. 159) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator if it is a 
unanimous report from the committee? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. It directs that a term of the District Court for the East- 
ern District of North Carolina shall be held at Wilsen on the 
first Monday in April and October. 

The first amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was 
to strike out the proviso beginning in line 5 of section 1 in the | Sheplar; 
following words : A bill (S. 4081) granting an increase of pension to Theodore 

Provided, That the city of Wilson shail provide and furniah st its Labar ; 
own expens enie a o o e distric ! i i Ss oe ee increase of nensic nine ; 
c irt at Wilepm “until a courthouse shail soe constructed by the United ue 4082) granting an increase of pension to Susanna 
“oe A bill (S. 4083) granting an increase of pension to Charles E 

The amendment was agreed to. Snyder : 

The next amendment was to strike out section 2 of the bill in A bill (S 4084) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
the following words: BE. McPherran : _ = on “i aes 


Committee on 


es 
ee 


That the clerk of the court for the eastern district shall maintain 


A bill (S. 4085) granting a pension to Catherine Berkebile; 
an office at Wilson in charge of himself or a deputy, which shall be A bill ¢8.-4086) granting a pensi : . , ’ 
oat Gu act ine bh nll (S.-4086) granting a pension to Anna M. Reed; 

. - PO Oe ee eee ee ee ees A bill (S. 4087) granting an increase of pension to William 
The amendment was agreed to. Roup; 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the e 


amendments were concurred in. Shattuck : 
rhe bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read A bill (S. 4089) granting an increase of pension to Isaac P. 
the third time, and passed. 


| Whitesides (with accompanying papers) ; 
CULE AMD SORT MERLUTION. LETROPUCED. A bill (S. 4090) granting an increase of pension to William 
bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the rar 


Rodgers (with accompanying papers) ; 

time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred A bill (S. 4091) granting an increase of pension to Robert B. 
as follows: ees (with accompanying papers); and 

by Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: A bill (S. 400€) granting an increase of pension to George 

A bill (8. 4055) granting a pension to Violet Burd Grubb; | W. Taylor (with accompanying paners) 
to the Committee on Pensions. Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4056) for the relief of Patrick Howe (with accom- By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. A bill (S. 4093) granting a pension to Mary Griffith: to the 

By Mr. OVERMAN: Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (8S. 4057) for the relief of John Pool and others (with By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 
iccompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4058) for the relief of Hamilton Perryman and 
others: 

\ bill (8S. 4059) for the relief of B. H. Harrison; and 

\ bill (S. 4060) for the relief of Elizabeth Muhleman, widow, 
and the heirs at law of Samuel A. Muhleman, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORRIS: noe ine . es 

\ bill (S. 4061) providing for the establishment of a Bureau on ae ta a; Sin eee Sao f 
of farm Leans in the Department of Agriculture; to the Com- Mr. OVERMAN. I introduce a joint resolution 
ihittee on Agriculture and Forestry. the President to consider the expediency of effecting a treaty 

by Mr. BURTON: with European powers providing for the neutralization of the 

\ bill (8. 4062) granting an increase of pension to Henry | Philippine Islands, and to provide an independent government 
Pratt; to the Committee on Pensions. there when established. I ask that it may be read and referred 

hy Mr. JOHNSON: to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

\ bill (S. 4068) granting an increase of pension to Van R. The joint resolution (S. J. Res, 99) requesting the President 
Kels (with accompanying papers) ; to consider the expediency of effecting a treaty with European 

\ bill (S$. 4064) granting an increase of pension to Asa J. | powers providing for the neutralization of the Philippine Islunds, 
Alexander (with accompanying papers) ; and to provide an independent government there when estab- 

\ bill (S. 4065) granting an increase of pension to Thomas | lished, was read the first time by its title and the second time 
A. Harvey (with accompanying papers) ; at length, as follows: 

\ bill (S. 4066) granting a pension to Clara A. Perry Bstes Resolved, etc., That it is the purpose of the United States to cease 
(with accompanying paper) ; exercising sovereignty over the Philippine Islands as soon as may be 


to the Committee on 


A bill (S. 4094) authorizing the construction of a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Columbia River at or near Van- 
couver, Wash.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 100) authorizing the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing to publish a bulletin of committee hearings; 
to the Committee on Printing. 


requesting 


4 hi cy with justice to them and honor to the United States, and that it is the 
_\ bill (8. 4067) granting an increase of pension to Israel A. Geguonce of the United States to accomplish this purpose by estab. 
Gordner (with accompanying paper) ; fishing an independent government in said islands; that in pursuance of 


- A bill (S. 4088S) granting an increase of pension to Cerelle 


so) mee ee 


a so 
No A ar tp i Ra A is ae 


~ mina uh 




















such purpose and preference the President is respectfully requested ‘to 
consider the expediency of opening negotiations with the Governments 
of Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Spain, and Japan 
with a view of effecting a joint treaty with such Governments by which 






it shall be provided that an independent government in the Philippine 
Islands, when established by the United States, shall be recognized and 
preserved ; that pending the establishing of such independent Philippine 
government the Philippine Islands shall be meutral territory; that 
such Philippine government, when established, shall agree that it will 
maintain equality of trade relations toward all the signatory powers, 
n that, in the event of war between any of the nations of the earth, 


hall be neutral: that such concessions as may be made the United 
States in the establishment of such independent government shall be 
recognized by all the signatory powers. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 





The resolution will be re- 


ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN. 
Mr. PENROSE. I introduce a joint resolution providing for 
the appointment of a commission to consider and report upon 


> 
it 


the Rodman Wanamaker Expedition of Citizenship to the North 
American Indian, and for a report upon the information secured 
by Dr. Joseph K. Dixon, leader of the expedition, and empower- 
ing the said commission’ to report a bill upon the entire reor- 
ganization of Indian affairs. I ask that the joint resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and I invite the 
l attention of the committee to it. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 101) providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to consider and report upon the Rodman 
Wanamaker Expedition of Citizenship to the North American 
Indian, and for a report upon the information secured by Dr. 
Joseph K. Dixon, leader of the expedition, and empowering the 
said commission to report a bill upon the entire reorganization 
of Indian affairs, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


RAILROADS IN ALASKA, 


CUMMINS. TI send te the desk an amendment which, at 
time, I shall propose to Senate bill 48, the Aleska 
I ask that it may be printed and that it lie on 


X 
the proper 
railroad bill. 
the table. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 
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That action will be taken. 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the omnibus claims bill, which was ordered 
to be printed and, with the accompanying paper, referred te the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him te the onmibus claims bill, which was referred to 
the Committeee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

LAWS ON TRUSTS AND MONOPOLIES. 

Mr. CHILTON. I ask to have printed as a public document 
a compilation entitled “Laws on Trusts and Monopolies, Do- 
mestic and Foreign, with Auvthoritias.” I think the compilation 
should be referred to the Committee on Printing for considera- 
tion, and I ask that that action be taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

PROPOSED APPOINTING COMMISSION. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I desire te give notice that next 
Monday immediately after the close of the merning business I 
with the permission of the Senate, submit some remarks 
on the subject of patronage and in support of Senate bill 2679. 
providing for a commission to recommend appointments to office, 
and for other purposes. 

OF THE TWO HOUSES—PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (No. 80) of the House of Representatives, 
which was read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives on Tuesday, the 20th day of January, 1914, at 12 
o’clock and 30 minutes in the afternoon, fer the purpose of receiving 
such communications as the President of the United States shall be 
pleased to make them. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate concur in the resolution 
the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 

RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 
The VICE PRIDSIDENT. The morning business is closed. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I send to the desk a letter from Mr. 
James Deitrick, who for many years has been engaged in rail- 
road construction not only in the United States but abread, 
ind is how contemplating a trip te Seuth America for the purpose 
of constructing railroads there. In talking with him the other 


shall, 


JOINT MEETIN( 


of 


day I asked him something about Alaska, as he had been there 
a number of times, and he promised to address me a letter on 
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the subject of railread construction in Alaska. I have re- 
ceived the letter, and I ask that it may be read by the Secre- 
tary. 

There being no objection, the Secretary read as follows: 


Tur Cosmos C.Lvup, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 191). 


RE ALASKA KAILROAD. 


My Dear SexaTor: Some of my friends haye asked me, as a rail- 
road man of considerable general experience in this and foreign coun- 
tries, to write you my views upon the construction and operation of a 
railroad in Alaska. 

I have crossed Alaska during the summer months, during the winter 
months, and in the spring, and feel that my observations were suwifii- 
cient to warrant my giving an opinion. 

First, I will eall your attention to a country having similar climatic 
conditions as well as similar agricultural, mineral, timber, and other 
features : 

RUSSIA AND STBPRIA. : 


Northern Russia and Siberia resemble Alaska about as much as the 
State of Ohio resembles the State of Indiana, all conditions of climate, 
lands, and resources beimg on a par. 

Take as an example what the Government of Russia has accom. 
plished by ratlroad construction and eperation within such a zone. 
Siberia was looked upon in early times as a glacial, moss-coyered 
Arctie region, a sort of dumping ground fer the criminal class, and of 
no especial use save for its mimeral wealth. But the men of Siberia 
found that the soil would produce even a greater return to the acre 
the year than the solls tm the rich Volga River Valley in southern 
Russia. It was not long before the people of Siberia were petitioning 
the Government for transportation. The great Siberian Railroad was 
ultimately constructed across the so-called ice-bound north. The Gov- 
ernment created a good-roads department and operated stage lines in 
all directions to connect outlying districts with the railroad. Several 
million people eventually moved from western and southern Russia 
into Siberia. Finally the 5,000 miles of railroad across Siberia could 
not cope with the business offered to fit by the farming class. not to 
mention the coal, mineral, and other business demanding transporta- 
tion facilities. In order to furnish relief te the shipping the Govern- 
ment built a railroad north te a port on the Aretic Ocean. Great ware- 
houses were erected and wheat and other products are shipped to this 
Arctic port. When the Arctic opens to shipping in the summer 
the ships proceed to the port and take away the produets fer the mar- 
kets of Europe. Even with this now. pect and the construction of 
branch railroads which make the trans-Siberian railroad practically a 
double-track road, though separated by several miles in their paralle! 
operation, the business imcreased to such a great extent that to-day 
the Russian Government is building another system of railroads across 
Siberia. Two ports upon the Arctic have railroad communication. 
The Trans-Siberian Railroad, with its branch lines and connections, 
not only pays but has furnished enough in profits ef operation to 
carry out new construction. The officials of the Government informed 
me during my visit to that country in November that if we would con- 
struct the Alaskan rafiread to the Bering Straits, their Government 
would bave the northern branch of the Trans-Siberian Railroad ex- 
tended te meet us and operate a rail connection with the United States. 
One of the ministers of the Government, familiar with Siberia and 
Alaska, also informed me that if Russia owned Alaska again a thou- 
sand million dollars would not tempt her people to part with that 
country. 

The above facts give you an idea of conditions now existing in a 
similar country in all respects to Alaska, and where railroads have 
made it possible for the farmer, miner, an@ merchant to upbuild the 
land. 

The Government department in charge of ways and means of com- 
munieations guards with effort and clese attention the upbuilding and 
upkeep of “ post roads ” which serwe the people and furnish communica- 
tion with the railroad. 

Alaska, with a railroad starting from some good port—as close to 
the United States as possible—and built across the country to the Ber- 
ing Straits, will be epened to fafmers, miners, and others and will 
develop in the same way the ratflroads have developed Canada and 
Siberia Wheat and other farm products, within a single year after 
the railroad is put im operation, will bring in more revenue to the 
farmers there than the cost of the road, and the valuable products will 
increase each and every ye_r. 

The railroad will pay operating costs, upkeep, and fixed charges the 
same as do the Government railroads in Siberia. Being a Government 
road it would not be overcapitalized, and there would be no necessity of 
increasing rates in order to pay dividends. 2 

It will be important te have a department in charge of “ post roads, 
their upkeep, and development in order to give the many small and 
large valleys a means of communication for the farming class and other 
developers of the opportunities offered in Alaskx. In a few years’ time 
the agricultural interests of the valleys will demand branch lines to 
connect with the main read. Some im the aear future the acreage 
of Alaska will furnish shipping for this railroad in as great a tonnage 
the year as a like acreage does here at home, Give Alaska the railroad 
and you will soon be told that your judgment was proper and that no 
one can understand why it had met been dome years ago. 

Persozally I have no interest im Alaska, but I can assure you that 
if the bill is passed so that the country can be opened to development 
I shall be one of the first to teke wp a farm there and cultivate the 
soil. : _ . 
1 call your attention to a former time in the Senate, when a Senator 
was in favor of permitting the Canadian boundary to take in the now 
great producing States of Oregen and Washington, the Senator inti- 
mating that the frozen bit of the Northwest was of no use or valuc. | I 
fear that there are among your colleagues to-day men as unfamiliar 
with the vast domain of Alaska and the necessity of Government rail- 
road eat a as was the Senator who wanted to give away 
Oregon and W. on. 3 

Give Alaska a chance for development and our people will go there 
by the thousands, as they are going to a similar zone in Canada to-day. 

Vv 


= : James Deirrics. 


Hon. Groner I. CeAMBDRLALN, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the Alaskan 


consent that the 
railroad bill. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as im Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (8. 48) to au- 
ihorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, 
and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
UTposes, 

Mr, JONES. Mr. President, arguments sustaining this legis- 
lotion and the bill now pending providing for the Government 
construction of railroads in Alaska have been so fully and so 
ably presented by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
and by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] that it seems 
like a work of supererogation on my part to attempt to add 
ything to the subject. They have presented the facts regard- 


publicly the appreciation of his good work which I know they 
feel. 

Some are shocked at a proposal that the United States should 
build railroads, and .will vote against this bill solely because 
of their opposition to the general proposition. Government con- 
struction of railroads, however, is not a new proposition in the 
world’s progress. Of the 52 leading nations of the earth to-day 
all but four own their railroads to a greater or less extent. In 
47 different countries in 1905 government mileage amounted to 
217,175 miles, while in the same countries private mileage 
amounted to but 99,951. 

The modern trend is al! in this direction. New conditions de- 














a Alaska, its resources, possibilities, climate, and needs so | mand new methods of treatment. It would be strange if those 
ful y and clearly that there is nothing left to be said. I would influences which have led and are leading to Government own- 
cay nothing now were it not for the fact that my State and ership among other people should not lead in the same direction 
peo le are so vitally interested and because I have been striv- in our own country. The people themselves are making history 








to-day. They are determining what is best for them and what 


ing to bring about legislation of this character for so long. I 
they determine is best they are going to do. Why not? They 


ean do no more now than to emphasize some of the things they 














have said and state some conclusions which they have abun- | are affected by results. Their good should be the ultima Thule 
dantly established, in the hope that some Senator who may not of all legislation with such limitations as they have imposed 
have ‘been present when they spoke may gain some information upoe themselves. 

about Alaska that he does not now possess. I had laid out for Government construction of railroads may be very undesirable 


under some conditions. It may be desirable under others. 
Where and when desirable we should not hesitate to adopt such 
a policy. While I have been inclined against Government con- 
struction and operation of railroads, I will confess that I do not 
look upon it with that fear and trembling with which I viewed 
it some time ago. In my judgment, every step we are taking 
looking to the regulation and control of railroads and railroad 
corporations is leading inevitably to Government ownership. 
We can not avoid it if we would and we will soon have to face 
the proposition squarely. The people are coming slowly but irre- 
sistibly to this view, and on a question of this kind the mature, 
deliberate judgment of the people will be right. These great 
properties and investments can not continue indefinitely to be 
controlled and managed by those having no pecuniary interest 
in them, and if the public is going to regulate and contro! their 
operations and fix the charges for the services rendered and if 
methods of operations continue to demand additional regulation, 
the public will eventually be compelled to own them. I am not 
convinced that the great benefits that would come to the people 
from Government construction, ownership, and operation of rail- 
roads will not far and away overbalance the evils that result 
therefrom. Even the political domination of civil-service em- 
ployees, so much feared by my friend from Mississippi, can not be 
mueh worse—I do not believe so bad—than the domination of 
the railroads, not only in politics but in business, which we have 
experienced in the past. 

A few more illustrations of the fruits of private ownership 
similar to that of the New Haven Railroad wil! bring this sub- 
ject very quickly to the attention of the people and will greatly 
aecelerate the tendency toward Government ownership of rail- 
roads. I want to present a few facts with reference to the New 
Haven Railroad situation, which vividly portray what may 
result from private ownership, control, and manipulation. 

In 1911 the deficit of this railroad company amounted to 
$1,267,540; in 1912 to $929,989; and in 1913 it passed its divi- 
dend entirely. Its capital increased from $39,083 per mile to 
$103,424 per mile; its bonds and debts increased from $37,177 
per mile to $116.326 per mile; its debts in the aggregate in- 
creased from $136.000.000 to $492.000,000 in seven years; and 
its stock fell from $225 to less than $70 a share. The capitaliza- 
tion of the New. Haven road was $93,000,000 on 2,040 miles of 
railroad. That was increased to $417,000,000, with an increase 
of only 50 miles in its railroad mileage. In 28 months 70 
persons were killed and 420 were injured. 

These facts alone show that private ownership and private 
operation of railroads are not the greatest success in the world. 
The people must pay upon the enormous increases of stock and 
bends; and they suffer from the lack of proper administration 
and care. 

Independent, however, of the geners! proposition of Govern- 
ment construction and ownership of railroads I am convinced 
that it is not only desirable, but absolutely necessary, not only 
from the standpoint of the development of Alaska but also from 
the standpoint of the national good, that this legisiation should be 
enacted. It is an entirely different proposition from the general 
question of Government ownership. Our action with reference 
to it will not be considered and can not be taken or urged as a 
precedent for Government ownership of railroads in this coun- 
try. where we have seftiement, business, and great develop- 
ment. This is evident from the fact that the action which the 
Government has taken in the past with reference to matters of 
a similar character is not and has not yet been urged as a 
precedent for Government ownership of railroads. This is 


myself a great deal of the ground so well covered by them, 
much of which I shall omit, and shall endeavor not to repeat 
any more than may seem absolutely necessary. 

On the 11th day of August, 1911, I introduced in the Senate a 
joint resolution directing the President to make a survey for 
a railroad or railroads to connect the coal fields of Alaska with 
tidewater. This was the first legislative step, so far as I know, 
looking toward the construction of railroads in Alaska by the 
Government, 

Pending the consideration of this resolution, the Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Fisher, made a visit to Alaska and reached the 
conclusion that the Government should construct railroads in 
Alaska if we would have the Territory opened up and its various 
resources, agriculturat and mineral, developed in a broad and 
comprehensive way, so that the home demand there might be 
supplied by home productions and coal furnished not only for 
local consumption, but also for naval and other governmental 
purposes. 

On January 29, 1912, I intreduced a bill providing for the 
construction of a railroad to the Matanuska coal fields and for 
surveys looking to the extension of such road to the interior 
of Alaska to navigation on the Tanana or Yukon. This bill 
was referred to a subcommittee of the Public Lands Committee, 
and a majority of that committee, Senator CHAMBERLAIN and 
myself, submitted a favorable report on the bill to the full 
committee, but on account of the press of other matters it was 
not acted upon. Provision, however, was made for a commis- 
sion to investigate and report on the needs of Alaska and the 
best routes and systems of railroads for its development. That 
commission was appointed by President Taft, acted promptly, 
submitted its report, and the same was sent to Congress by 
President Taft with a strong message urging Government con- 
rena of railroads, and the report is the basis for this 
egislation. 

[ desire to say here, Mr. President, that I am glad this leg- 
islation has not in amy sense partaken of a partisan character. 
The legislation as now pending was, in fact, initiated by a 
Republican President and a Republican administration; it is 
how pending with the recommendation of a Democratic Presi- 
dent. The bill is new being considered, as important legislation 
in this bedy ought always to be considered, by the Senate 
and by its Members entirely free to act upon it without 
party bias, and te vote upen it as their opinion and judgment 
indy warrant. Mr. President, promptly upon the opening of 
this Congress Senator CHAMBERLAIN and I introduced bills, fun- 
damentally the same, looking toward Government construction 
in Alaska, and, as he stated, these bills were referred to a sub- 
committee, parts of each were taken, with suggestions from the 
War Department, and a substitute bill prepared and submitted 
to the full committee, which, after consideration, further 
amended it and reported it favorably to the Senate. 

it is a source of much satisfaction to me that what I really 
contemplated in 1911 is nearing fruition in the bill which is now 
under consideration by the Senate. 

At this time I can not refrain from testifying to the earnest 
and valuable work of Senator CHAMBERLAIN in connection with 
this important legislation. He has been actively supporting it 
While his party was in the minority in this body as well as now, 
When it is in the majority. The people of Alaska, the pioneers 
who have been looking so long and so anxiously for legislation 
of this kind, are greatly indebted to him for his earuest, per- 
Sistent efforts and work in their behalf, and I desire to express 
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plain to those who know the history of Government activities. 

Ten years ago the Government laid a cable from the United 
States to Alaska and constructed a telegraph system over the 
Territory. It has operated them continuously since their com- 
pletion, and yet at no time has the Government been charged 
with beginning a policy of Government ownership of telegraph 
lines by so doing. The Panama Railroad has been owned and 
operated by the United States ever since the construction of 
the Panama Canal began, and this has not launched the Nation 
upon a policy of Government ownership of railroads. The 
policies pursued by the United States in Panama, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, or Alaska have never 
in the past, nor will ever in the future, indicate the policy of 
the Government as to the United States. The conditions in 
these places are peculiar to themselves and the policies pursued 
must meet their peculiar conditions. Alaska has high moun- 
tains along the southern coast, and the passes that penetrate 
them are so narrow and few that a railroad, when built, 
creates a monopoly to the territory tributary to that pass. 
This territory tributary is thus oftentimes extensive and pos- 
sessed of great wealth. It is to prevent monopoly from thwart- 
ing and hindering the development of Alaska that has prompted 
the people of the United States and Alaska to urge the build- 
ing of the railroad by the people themselves, just as the Goy- 
ernment was urged in the past to lay the Alaska cable and 
build the telegraph system now connecting every part of the 
Territory. 

This proposition rests upon its own merits and upon the 
conditions peculiar to itself and the Territory which it affects. 

Alaska is not developing. There are fewer white people 
there to-day than there were 10 years ago. Its coal is undis- 
turbed, its mineral lands are idle, and its permanent develop- 
ment neglected. Of course its coal and minerals will keep for 
future generations. Its agricultural possibilities might be left 
fer those who are to come hereafter, but we want to see the 
development of that land of tremendous possibilities begin 
during our lifetime. Those who have gone there are entitled 
to consideration. They are looking to us for relief. They hope 
to welcome their friends to that land in whose future they 
have so much confidence. They want development made 
possible, and so do we. 

This bill is one step in that direction. It is the first step, and, 
in my judgment, an absolutely necessary one. Transportation 
rests at the basis of all permanent growth. It is the first es- 
sential to the unlocking of the vast storehouse of wealth in that 
land of the midnight sun. Of course, we can not stop with 
this legislation. Transportation alone will not suffice, but, when 
that is assured, the others also must be taken. We believe that 
when we work out the fundamentals of the proper system of 
transportation we must and will work out the problem of the 
proper opening of the coal and oil fields and the proper distri- 
bution of the agricultural and other resources, and a prosperity 
and civilization will be produced in that land that will mark 
the legislation as the most constructive enacted by Congress in 
many years. 

Objection is urged because provision is not made in this bill 
for the disposition and opening up of coal lands. While the 
two questions are very closely connected the solution of the 
transportation problem will inevitably lead to the solution of 
the other. The responsibility will rest upon Congress, it will 
rest upon us, and to postpone this legislation because of the 
fear that it will not be followed by proper legislation looking 
toward agricultural development and the opening of the coal 
mines is to confess our impotency. I am not ready to do that 
myself. I know that with proper care, proper study, and proper 
investigation we can and will frame and pass legislation fol- 
lowing this which will open up the natural resources of Alaska 
and make them available under restrictions which will promote 
the general welfare. I would be glad to solve that problem in 
this bill, but we have not the information necessary. That sub- 
ject has not been studied as it should be studied. 

The committee has not yet had an opportunity to give it 
the consideration and investigation it ought to have. The 
committee has considered the railroad proposition, and deemed 
it wise not to complicate it with the other problems that are 
of such great importance; but I wish to assure the Senate that 
the Committee on Territories expects to take up the coal situ- 
ation, study and consider it carefully, and frame legislation 
that will take care of it. We believe we can do it better after 
Congress has acted on this matter than we can by considering 
it in connection with this measure itself. At any rate, we have 
not considered it, we have not investigated it as we should, and 
it would be very unwise to attempt to legislate upon it in this 
measure. 
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What is Alaska, and what are its possibilities? The Senato; 
from Oregon, in charge of this bill, and the Senator fro) 
Montana have clearly, fully, and ably set forth the characto; 
of the climate, its products, resources, and wealth in det,jj- 
and I shall not repeat what they have so well said, more than 
may seem absolutely necessary. 

Alaska is the property of the wealthiest nation on exrth. 
It has an area of about 590,000 square miles, or one-fifth of 
the area of the United States. Its nearest point is separate 
from the United States by several hundred miles, and it is 
reached only by steamship transportation. It is surrounded py 
water, except on its eastward side. But little of this vast are, 
has passed into private ownership. It is practically all the 
virgin property of the United States, to do with as Congress 
sees fit. As the Senator from Mississippi said the other day, 
no constitutional question can arise with reference to our power 
and authority to act upon this proposition. We can do as woe 
please and deal with it as any other owner can deal with his 
own. This makes the problem of Government construction of 
railroads an entirely different one from the Government coy- 
struction and ownership of railroads in the United States 
through a thickly settled and well-developed section and for 
the benefit almost entirely of private property, and when the 
purpose would be service rather than development. Whatever 
benefit comes to the property through which the road may pass 
is a benefit to the property of the United States. Whatever 
resources are made available are resources of the United States, 
Whatever wealth comes from the enhancement of property 
becomes the wealth of the United States. Such a road is built 
by the owner of property for the benefit of that property. No 
lines of commerce are connected with Alaska, no great arteries 
of trade pass through it, no prosperous people surround it. 
But 30,000 white people inhabit this vast expanse, and but few 
of them have title to any portion of this great territory; and 
only 60,000 souls of all races and classes can be found within 
its borders. Under the circumstances, the United States, as 
the owner, is fully justified in taking such steps as may be 
necessary best to open up and improve this property without 
regard to the general question of Government ownership. 

What is the character of this great land, which seems to be 
shunned by human kind? Is it the cold, frozen, bleak, icy, 
snowy country of the popular belief? Is it the land of horrors 
which seems to haunt my friend from Mississippi? Not at all. 
The Endicott Mountain Range runs east and west to the north 
of the Arctic Circle. North of this range lies about one-fourth 
of Alaska, and this is the Alaska of popular belief. South of 
this range lies three-fourths of Alaska, in area greater than 
all of the States of the Union east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio River and Mason and Dixon’s line, and—to quote 
the commission—just “as capable of general development as 
many well-settled and rich countries.” To the south is the 
coastal range of lofty mountains, stretching in a great arc 
from British Columbia out into the Alaska peninsula. Be- 
tween these two mountain ranges lies what may be termed 
interior Alaska, the greater part of which is mineral, with the 
two great natural valleys of the Yukon and Kuskokwim sepa- 
rated by a low divide, with surprising agricultural possibilities. 
These two great valleys are designated as “regions charac- 
terized by broad, open bottom lands and great rolling uplands.” 
a description which would not sound so forbidding here in the 
States. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I should like to call the Senator's &t 
tention to the great Yukon Valley, with which he is now deal- 
ing, as I understand, and ask him if he has taken into consid- 
eration the fact that that great valley is frozen to a depth of 
from 40 to 150 feet? z 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. That phase of the matter is dis 
cussed very thoroughly by the railroad commission and by the 
agents of the Agricultural Department. All the testimony socs 
to show that while it is true that in a virgin condition the land 
is frozen probably to a depth of 30 or 40 feet, or perhaps eve! 
more, when the land is cleared or when the moss is taken (Was 
it begins to thaw, and each season it thaws to a greater depth, 
and that the frozen soil below is to a certain extent a bene'it 
the country, in that the moisture comes up when it is necled. 
That phase of the matter is considered by all the agents and 
commissions that have reported upon the agricultural! poss 
bilities of Alaska. Z c 

I think the suggestion that is in the Senator's mind, that by 
reason of that fact Alaska is absolutely useless as an agricul- 
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tural country, is met in that way. I did not intend to go into 
the matter very much in detail, because the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WALSH} went into those particular phases of it fully. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do not want to interrupt the Senator’s 

marks. 

” Mr. JONES. It is no interruption at all. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. But I notice on the part of everybody 
speaking of Alaska that they speak of it as a great agricultural 
area. I went the whole length of the Yukon River 10 years ago, 
and I found, as. the Senator has suggested, that the ground was 
covered with what they call the tundra, which is nearly 2 feet 
in depth and is composed of decayed vegetable matter and some 
grass. When that is removed—which, of course, requires a large 
amount of labor—as the Senator says, the ground will thaw from 
8 to 5 feet in depth, and then, being thrown up in ridges, you 
can raise the hardy vegsiables, like turnips, cabbage, lettuce, and 
radishes, red currants, and things of that kind, but under ad- 
yerse circumstances. I made up my mind that enough of that 
class of vegetables could be raised to supply the mining camps 
that might be established there, but I was convinced that it 
would be utterly impossible ever to make an agricultural area 
of that region in the sense in which we speak of agricultural 
areas in other sections of the country. 

Mr. JONES. Probably I would agree with the Senator in that 
respect. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The winters there are fully eight months 
in length, the sun not rising until 10 o'clock in the morning and 
darkness coming on about 3 in the afternoon. In the summer, 
on the contrary, during the 100 or 125 or 130 days when naviga- 
tion is open the sun shines 23 hours in the day, and produces the 
effects to which I have already alluded. 

I interrupted the Senator simply to interject the remark that 
when we speak of Alaska as a great agricultural area I think 
we are going beyond the bounds of probability. 

Mr. JONES. I think it is a great agricultural area. I think 
there is no question about that. Of course, however, nobody 
will contend that Alaska has agricultural possibilities like Illi- 
nois or Indiana or Ohio or the rest of the great agricultural sec- 
tions of this country. I believe, just as the Senator has stated, 
that there are possibilities there of agricultural development 
that will at least very largely supply whatever local markets 
may develop in that country. If that is done, it will mean a 
great deal. 

I desire to say that on this map the territory colored in blue 
is agricultural territory, as it is referred to in Alaska. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. In that connection, if it will not inter- 
rupt the Senator, I think the territory colored in blue south of 
the great coast range of mountains is an entirely different propo- 
sition from that colored in blue north of the coast range of 
mountains, 

Mr. JONES. Mgr. President, there is substantially none of it 
south of the coast range. This is the great part of it up here 
[indicating on the mapj. The agricultural land along the coast, 
south of the coast range, is not so good agricultural land and 
has not sueh a good agricultural climate as that in the interior. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes; but it has 12 inches of rainfall, 
while the interior has not. 

Mr. JONES. That is true. It has too much rainfall. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. It has too much. 

Mr. JONES. The interior rainfall, while it is not very high, 
comes very largely at a time when it is needed. Furthermore, 
the lack of rainfall is largely compensated for by the moisture 
coming up from below. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. JONES. Certainty. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wish to get the views of the 
Senator clear in my own mind, I take it, from the colloquy 
that has just oeeurred between the speaker and the Senator 
from Vermont, that so far as the agricultural part of Alaska is 
concerned, the view of the Senator is that the necessity for 
\ransportation there is the tramsportation that will so serve 
the development of what agricultural resources they have that 
it will bring those resources within striking distance of the 
niniig¢ centers, In ether words, the Senator believes that the 
basic industry to be served by whatever the Government may 
“o there will be the development of the mineral interest rather 
than of the agriculturad interest, Am I correct about that? 

Alr. JONES. Dhat will be the greatest interest developed 
fron i honey standpoint, but I consider that there is a necessity 
for the development of these two industries in Alaska. I 


think I have covered that matter in another part of my 
remarks. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What I am trying to get at is 
that the Senator hardly believes the development will bring 
about a large export trade in agricultural products from Alaska. 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not think it will. I do not look for 
very much export. There may be some. One gentleman who 
has been in Alaska for two years as a Government official 
states in an interview that in his opinion in the very near 
future the country up there will support a billion reindeer, and 
that reindeer meat is just about as good as beef; and he sug- 
gests that in the future reindeer development up there may have 
a great deal to do with taking care of our meat problem. I 
simply state that, however, for what it is worth. It has been 
demonstrated that the reindeer multiply very rapidly, and his 
suggestion may not be as wild as it seems. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. While it may be true, as the Senator 
says in answer to the questions of the Senater from Wyoming, 
that agricultural products for export may not be raised in 
Alaska, the Senator must concede that it is estimated by the 
Agricultural Department and other departments of the Govern- 
ment that there are 100,000 square miles in Alaska that are 
susceptible of cultivation. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I was going to refer to that a little later. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And that it will furnish homes to 
hundreds and thousands and tens of thousands of people who 
have recently been invited to Canada, into a country which is 
practically of the same class and character as Alaska. 

Mr. JONES. Just in that connection I desire to say that in the 
near future, instead of 30,000 people, I think Alaska will have a 
million or five million or eight or ten million people. If it does 
have a development of that kind in population, of course, they 
will require a great amount of agricultural products, and I 
think the supply of agricultural products for a population of 
that kind will be very largely produced in Alaska. That indi- 
cates the extent of the agricultural development which I believe 
will take place. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What I wanted to find out from 
those who have studied the matter, as the Senator from Wash- 
ington and the Senator from Oregon have, was whether or not 
we have agricultural possibilities up there such as the agricul- 
tural possibilities of Canada and the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If I may be permitted to answer the 
Senator, if we are to believe at all the reports of the Agri- 
cultural Department, through its agents up there, we have in 
Alaska just as great possibilities and just as great opportunities 
for settlement as are offered by Canada. . 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I understand, and it is fortified 
by what the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DutincHAM] gives 
as his personal observation, that there is a vast difference be- 
tween the ease with which that country can be developed and 
the farming possibilities of the United States and Canada. 
The Senator from Vermont states that there is a coating of some 
sort—he calls it the tundra—a foot or 18 inches or 2 feet in 
thickness that has to be removed before you get down to the 
ground to be cultivated at all, and that in the absence of that 
removal the summer sun will not thaw out the ground suffi- 
ciently so that it can be made available. If that be true, it 
seems to me that to compare the agricultural! possibilities of 
Alaska with the possibilities of Canada or of the United States 
is a comparison that can not be properly made. 

I wish to say that 1 do not minimize in the least the pro- 
spective value of Alaska. I think it is immensely valuable. I 
do not, however, agree with the Senator from Washington that 
in a very few years we will have a million inhabitants there, 
because I have lived for 25 or 30 years in a part of the country 
that I think is better than Alaska, and we have not yet a mil- 
lion inhabitants there. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator’s State has not the minerals that 
Alaska has. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. We have some of them. 

Mr. JONES. Yes, some of them; that is true, but by no 
means all nor such abundance. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I see that, according to the esti- 
mates here, there are about three or four hundred square miles 
of coal deposit in Alaska. I call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that the known coal deposits in the single State in 
which I live are more than 30,000 square miles in extent, 

Mr. JONES. The known area of all kinds of eoal is far 
greater than three or four hundred square miles. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. 
an interruption? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Some years ago I made a little run into 
Alaska, but I did not get beyond the then capital of the Terri- 
tory, Sitka. I came away with the feeling that the agricultural 
possibilities which were then talked of in Alaska were rather 
visionary, to say the least. Unfortunately, I did not visit the 
inland territory which the Senator is discussing, and personally 
I know nothing about it. 

I am going to ask the Senator whether, during the 47 years of 
our ownership of Alaska, any farms, as we understand the term 
in the United States, have been taken up, and whether or not 
the production of those farms is such as to give encouragement 
along the lines of the Senator’s argument? 

Mr. JONES. They have been. 

Mr. GALLINGER. One other thing, Mr. President, and that 
is as to the matter of Canadian immigration, which is always 
mentioned in connection with the Alaskan discussion. The 
truth is that in the last six years Canada has received only 
23,000 more immigrants than we have received from Canada, 
and during the year 1913, 54,000 Americans who had gone to 
Canada returned to the United States. The tide of immigra- 
tion seems now to be in our favor rather than against us. So I 
think we exaggerate the idea that our people are leaving the 
United States in great numbers and going to Canada because of 
superior advantages there. 

Mr. JONES. I think the number of those who have gone 
into Canada is much greater than the Senator has suggested. 
I can not give a detailed statement, but my impression has 
been different. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will give the statement, which I think 
is official. In the last six years 618,000 Americans emigrated 
to Canada, but in the same period 594,000 Canadians moved 
to the United States, leaving Canada the gainer over us of 
only 23,000, whilst, as I said, during 1913 over 54,000 American- 
born residents of Canada gave up their residence there and 
returned to this country. That, I think, is authentic. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire from what source he secured the data which he has 
just given the Senate? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I regret that I did not note on the clipping 
that I have the newspaper from which I took it, but I think 
it is from one of the leading newspapers of Philadelphia. I 
am not certain as to that, but this newspaper makes the state- 
ment as covering the last six years, “according to official 
Canadian figures.” That is the authority for the figures that 
I have given. I have not verified it, I will say to the Senator. 
I think the clipping is from the Philadelphia Inquirer, but I 
am not quite positive as to that. 

Mr. BORAH. I have made some investigation myself with 
reference to the number of people who leave this country every 
year and go to Canada, and it has averaged during the last 
five years close to 100,000 a year. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; this clipping gives the number at 
618.000 in the last six years, a little over 100,000 a year. 

Mr. BORAH. That is about right. Now, the Senator says 
people have left Canada and come to this country in large 
We are receiving a great many people from Canada, 
l they enter different lines of business. from that which the 
people who leave here and go to Canada enter when they go 
to Caneda. We are losing agriculturists, farmers, in very 
large excess of any other class of people, and those who come 
here from Canada enter into commercial lines of industry, and 
so forth. 

Put that is not what I rose to say. I see that the country 
has been agitated for the last day or two considerably over the 
fact that Canada has disclosed a desire to have immigrants. 
Our conduct toward the settler during the last 8 or 10 years 
arouses our interest when we find another nation upon the face 
of the earth that seems to want to have some settlers, and seems 
disposed to treat them right when it gets them. We have acted 
as if we did not want settlers; we have treated them as though 
they were a menace, 

If the committee which has charge of this matter want to 
know why the agriculturist, the farmer, the settler leaves the 
United States and goes to Canada, they will not confine them- 
selves in their investigation to what is published in some news- 
paper, but they will go further and find the manner in which 
Canada administers her public-land laws and the manner in 
which she treats her settlers as compared with the manner in 


Mr. President, will the Senator permit 


numbers. 


which we have administered our public-land laws during the 
last 10 years and the manner in which we treet our settlers, 
There they will find the real reason why the home builder has 
left by the hundreds of thousands and gone from the Uniteq 
States into Canada. They moved across to Idaho and Montana 
and that western country in search of a home, and finding 
there, as I said, adverse conditions, they have gone on to Canada. 
and not by reason of articles published in newspapers. Let us 
treat our settlers with the consideration that Canada treats 
hers and we will have no trouble in holding our people. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just one word. I quite 
agree with the Senator from Idaho as to the more liberal |anq 
laws of Canada, and I agree with the Senator that that is he. 
yond a doubt one reason for many of the farmers in oy, 
agricultural States going to Canada. That is beyond dont 
true; but I think that a great many of them are being (dis. 
appointed in Canada, The fact that 54,000 Americans last year 
who had gone into Canada, and largely of that class haye 
returned, would indicate that they did not find Canada is the 
BE! Dorado that had been pictured to them. It is true that the 
drift of immigration from Canada is to a very considerable 
extent into our industrial centers rather than to our farms. 

But I rose, Mr. President, simply to put in the Recorp what 
is not altogether a newspaper clipping, but is from officia| 
figures furnished by the Canadian Government to show that we 
are exaggerating rather the movement of population from this 
country to Canada and not taking into proper consideration the 
fact that there is a countermovement which during 1913 ap. 
parently is in our favor. That is all I desired to put in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to make an observya- 
tion with reference to the remark of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. He says that Canada is not an El Dorado. Of 
course, nobedy contends that it is, but it has unusual advan- 
tages for immigrants. It furnishes a constantly enlarging do- 
mestic market, which Canadians protect with very great vigor 
and constancy, and gives ready access to the American market, 
which is not protected with any constancy or vigor at 2!!. In 
other words, an immigrant going from the United States to 
Canada annexes forthwith all the rights that the Canadian has 
in his own market and gives up none of the rights of an Ameri- 
can citizen in our market. 

Canada may not be an El Dorado, but it enjoys the most 
unique distinction of any country on the globe. It borders the 
most prosperous Nation on the earth, having the best markets 
to be found anywhere in all the world. They may assert their 
undivided allegiance to the British Crown and enjoy unre- 
stricted commercial opportunities on our American soil. This 
course is a latter-day favor that has been bestowed upon the 
Canadian citizen, and, strictly speaking, it is not so generously 
bestowed upon other countries because many of them are not 
within walking distance of our principal American cities. 

I was struck by the use of the words “El Dorado” by my 
distinguished friend from New Hampshire. Canada his the 
soft and alluring El Dorados beaten to a standstill. There is 
not a perfumed El Dorado under any favored sun of the world 
that comprehends the blissful and unrestricted privileges of 
Canadian citizenship. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Because of our legislation, of course. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No, Mr. President; not so much 
because of our legislation, but because of Canadian lezis!«tion, 
which is vastly more sensible and helpful to her citizens than 
our legislation is to our own. 

I beg pardon of the Senate for obtruding my observations. 
but the words “ Bl Dorado” rather shocked my sensibilities. | 
have said what I have not as bearing particularly upon the 
exploitation of Alaska, but as bearing particularly upon the 
present exploitation of the United States by the people of 
Canada. . , 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wash- 
ington will permit me, I think this very likely can be exp!:ined 
so as not to make it appear quite as much to our discredit, if : 
may use that term, as the simple reading of the little ¢lipp!ns 
would indicate. With the Senator’s permission, I will «si that 
the Secretary read a clipping that I took a day or two aco from 
a Washington newspaper concerning the tillable land of the 


United States. I think it has a little bearing upon the necessity 
of our appropriating money to.add to our agricultural area. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read es T 
quested. 
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The Secretary read as foltows: 


SMALL PART OF LAND IN UNITED STATES UNDER CULTIVATION, 


Only 27 per cent of the tillable land of the United States is under 
cultivation, according to estimates of the Department of Agriculture. 
The United States, exclusive of foreign possessions, contains about 


Mr. Villard, interested in the Union Pacific and other trans- 
continental lines, had undertaken to consolidate them under 
the name of the O. & T.—the Oregon & Transcontinental line 

and he took German bondholders out there who were interested 





in the line for the purpose of securing their further invest- ‘a 

1,900,000,000 acres, Of this area about 60 per cent is estimated to be | ments. They came through Oregon—they came through the a. 
ae pat sabuaele Aer pettinre Or fruit. ‘Phe euaiaton 21 ae cued Senator’s State, I doubt not—and, judging from a hasty trip ne ve 

j; of no use im agriculture. in a ey egos are —— oe ji) i 

, uJ : securities an eprecia e stock so tha le road practically ED Bee 

Mr. JONES. I eer like to ask the semeter from New | went into the hands of a receiver. As a matter of fact, since Ltt 

Hampshire, > * ae. ca ean dete ae bearing on | that time, not only the State of the Senator from Wyoming £14 On 
this bill, yet in co San rer bs - ae ate € out oe £0 | but all the western States through which railroad lines have py 
ro | aa ne thie oot sy. the diff oa mat o> De their run, have been developed rapidly, and the lines have be- a 4 

peo] ~ aa ana eh haw any iseietiar oe to eee te come a paying proposition. I want to say in this connection 1 

anee age , Par : 


I very much doubt if Wyoming itself would have developed 
with the same rapidity if Government-aided roads had not been 
built. My own State would not have been developed so rapidly 
had it not been for the assistance rendered by the Government. 7 

Mr. JONES. In line with what the Senator just said, if you of 
go along that road in my State in certain sections and look out 
of the car windows, you see nothing but a desert and sagebrush, 
but just over and on the hills there is as fine wheat land as 
there is in the country. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What the Senator from Oregon 
and the Senator from Washington say as to what a man might 7 
think from superficial examination about the possibilities for ‘ 
future development is true, but I was trying to get a correct ; 

t 


Canadians who have come to this country and have gone back 
to Canada, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say I have not, but beyond question 
a great many go back temporarily, at least, from the industrial 
centers. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Up until a year ago there was a 
very decided movement of Canadians in this direction, but dur- 
ing the last year I think that many of them have gone back 
aud revoked their preliminary declaration of intention, because 
of the advantages which they get on their side of the border. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
fron New Hampshire that I do not attach so much importance 
io this legislation from the standpoint of keeping our people 
from going to Canada. I doubt if it will prevent a great many 


idea as to the agricultural land in Alaska. We are told that 
from going there, because they go there by reason of the induce- 


there are hundreds of thousands of acres, if not hundreds of 


thousands of square miles, of rich agricultural lands in Alaska. 9 i 
ments offered by Canada and the conditions there, and they go he ; Si ital adi hi in ‘elie, inmnitic “ Eis we 
because of the hardships of the administration of our laws in ca JONES. It is not exactly described as rich agricultural i) & 
an Se and‘for other reasons which would not be met by Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It is not perhaps so stated in : 


terms, but that impression gets out. I wanted to develop, if 

I could, from the knowledge the Senator has, from his study, 

and that of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 

whether that is land such as we describe as rich agricultural 7 {9 

land in Canada or the United States. i 
I am free to confess in regard to the resources of Alaska that 

I have not the same idea of the brilliant future that some others 

have. While I concede the tremendous possibilities of that 

Territory, I am not carried away by the enthusiastic descrip- 

tion of some of its mineral resources. I think they are great; 


In regard to the agricultural developments to which the Sena- 
tor refers, I did not intend to go into details, yet my recollection 
is that the testimony shows that two or three thousand acres of 
land in that territory—the Tanana and Yukon—have been ac- 
tually put under cultivation, not in one farm but in different 
farms; that they have been very successful and very productive, 
and those who are taking care of them, by reason of the situa- 
tion, proximity to mining camps, and so forth, have found it to 
be a profitable business. I do not look upon this matter as indi- 
citing that people would go to Alaska -for the agricultural pos- 


ae I think there is a wonderful future before the Territory; but I 4 
sibilities there independent of anything else. If Alaska - de- : S aeeeita ne ee eee t 
velops, however, in its mineral way, as we expect it will develop, think we might get onto a sane basis in considering the possi- 


bilities rather than a fanciful basis. 

Mr. JONES. I have never visited Alaska except as the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gatitncer] has done. I 
got to the capital, Sitka. Of course, along that line I saw 
nothing that indicated any great agricultural possibilities, as far 
as that is concerned; but unless we disregard the statement of 
every Government expert, every agricultural agent, and every 
commission that we have sent to Alaska, and the testimony of 
those who live there, we must believe that there is a territory 
of about 100,000 square miles that is capable of reasonable 
agricultural development, such as I suggested to the Senator 
from New Hampshire a moment ago; not like the plains of 
Illinois, possibly not like the plains of Wyoming, but a country 
which, with the mining population there, will lead to people 
going in and cultivating a small tract at a time, gradually 
increasing the quantity in order to supply the domestic or local 
demands. There will not be the broad wheat fields we find 
in Minnesota and other States, nor the great cornfields, nor 
anything of that kind. I do vot pretend anything of that sort; 
but I do claim that the reports here show, and the results of 
work by people actually in Alaska and on the ground show, that 
Alaska has agricultural resources that are capable of supplying 
possibly all the probable local dems uds, even if the population : 
increases as I expect it to increase. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Wyoming? | 
Mr. JONES. Certainly. 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I want to make my position per- 
fectly plain to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I think I understand the Senator's position. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. It is my notion that we ought not + id 
to act by a skip and jump into legislation of this sort, but i. 
waiving a matter which I personally can not waive and which aif . 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WitLiiaMs] is willing to 3; 
waive, there is a practical side to this proposition which we n 
ought to look at. Here is a proposition to spend $100,000,000——- i 


people will go there to develop agricultural products to supply 
the local demand. That is what will happen. 

Mr. GALLINGER, The Senator is very kind in yielding. I 
simply want to supplement what I said with the suggestion 
that it occurred to me that if 10 or even 5 enterprising men 
bad gone into Alaska Territory and taken up farms, by pur- 
‘hase or otherwise, and had succeeded in making them reason- 
ably profitable in the raising of agricultural products, it largely 
sustains the Senator’s argument, because if 5 men can do it 
5,000 iInen can do it. That is the reason why I made the 
inguiry. It seemed to me that in the 40 years of our owner- 
ship of Alaska there must have beeh some experiments made 
in that direction. 

Mr. JONES. That is true. Homesteaders and others have 
denoustrated this very thing beyond question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

_ The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Washington yield to 
the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. JONES. Certainty. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. . The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dit- 
LINGHAM] spoke of having formed a yery unfavorable impres- 
sion as to the agricultural possibilities of Alaska from a hasty 
trip which he made through the country, and the Senator from 
New Ilampshire [Mr. GALtrNcer] also says that when he visited 
the capital ef Alaska he got the same impression with refer- 
vnee to the agricultural possibilities as did the Senator from 
Vermont. I want to say in this connection that a man passing 
hasti 'y through a country can not possibly form any accurate 
opinion as to the possibilities of the country in respect of its 


resources, 





Mr. JONES. Especially a country of 590,000 square miles. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to illustrate that by a cir- 
“tistance that happened not very many years ago. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. [Mx. Crark] will remember about it. I 


lever investigated it to ascertain the accuraey of the state- Mr.. JONES. Well, not exactly that. I will say to the Sena- Ht i 4 
Meni, but it is currently reported out there that in the eighties | tor that the committee this morning agreed to an amendment ii i 
LI——120 . a 
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which will be reported by the committee providing that the 
President can not contract for nor spend more than $40,000,000. 





) Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am glad to hear that; but there 
is no question that if we begin in this development we will 
carry it through. That has been the universal history of legis- 
lution of that kind in this country. 

I do not take so very much stock in what experts tell us 
bout the development of a country. I would rather take the 
word of a practical man, like the Senator from Washington 
iMr. Jones], if he had examined the possibilities there, than 
ail the expert testimony that could be produced. We have ex- 
pert testimony of the enormous value of the Bering coal fields; 
we have expert testimony supported by chemical analysis; and 
i true that the chemical] analysis shows that it is better 
than the Pocahontas coal for steam purposes and for naval | 

ses: and yet in a practical test the Bering coal absolutely 
and shows itself to be worthless as fuel for naval pur- 
if the Senator from Washington will bear with me, as per- 
haps some excuse for my heresy in these matters, I want to 
attention to an article in the last issue of the Army and 
Navy Register. The Committee on Naval Affairs in the House 
of Representatives, I think, have had this matter of Alaska 
coal under consideration. We must bear in mind that one 
of the prime motive powers behind this bill, or one of the 
reasons urged for its passage, is that it is a great military 
cessity, in that we must have coal for our Pacific Fleet; and 
it was stated here on the floor only the other day that we shall 
have an inexhaustible supply of coal in Alaska for our fleet, 
but here is what eccurred—and I want to put this into the 
itkcorp just now, for I think it is authentic and will not be 
disputed. The Army and Navy Register says, in regard to a 
hearing before the Naval Committee of the other House: 

In the hearing of Rear Admiral R. S. Griffin, engineer In chief, it 
\ tated that preliminary tests of Alaskan coal from the Bering 
R listrict have been discouraging to officials, whe hoped they 
ir t develop a new fuel supply for the N . The Bering River 
co tested has falien so far under expectations in practical use as 
to no valuc but from the Matanuska fields and other sections 
of t Bering district, from which coal is yet to be tested, the Navy 

iS is hoping for better results. 


Here is the point to which I desire to call particular atten- 








tion 
Chemical tests of the Bering River coal indicated that it contained 
a higher efficiency of thermal units than the Pocahontas coal of West 
Virginia 
Which is the best, as I understand, that we have— 
but when put to actual tests In the Navy, notably aboard the cruiser 
“eryland, it developed only 43 per cent of the same efficiency and 
ed great deal of trouble. It made great clinkers, which clogged 
fu ind covered the grate bars with a molten substance like 
ir, which shut off the draft and hampered steaming. Congress has 
opriated 575,000 for experiments with coal from the Matanuska 
district, and those will be carried on. 
Of course it is hoped that further experiments will develop 
somewhere in Alaska a character of coal that can be used for 
| purposes; but I simply read this to show that we ean not 
depend for practical purposes upon scientific examinations, for 
the properties of the coal are there which indicate that it 
ce ; the equal of or better than the Pocahontas coal, but when 
cme to test it, we find that in practical application it does 
measure up to the standard. So, I say. I would rather have 
practical knowledge that might be gathered by a man like 
Senator from Washington than information from all of 
» other sources, 
thing that troubles me personally, however, about the 
s whether we are not going too fast, whether we ought 
ii experiments before adopting, as a whole, the policy 
r building in Alaska at an expenditure of at least 
PANMID AMM? 
ir. JONES. Mr. President, we have been experimenting in 
isl for a great many years. We certainly have not been 
x very fast, but we have been experimenting. We have 
one more; and, as I remarked a moment ago, there are men in 
who have actually farmed and cultivated land there— 
been there for years; they have taken up homesteads, 
l vy have actually demonstrated what can be done. They 
ide a success of it. It is not the same result that comes 
i the trial of this coal in these fields. taken under conditions 
it very questionable whether it was anything like a 
f t or not; but men have actually demonstrated in that 
1 ere they have resided, that agricultural products 
‘ be sed and can be raised successfully. 
‘ir. CLARK of Wyoming. Can the Senator make a state- 


inent from personal examination? 
JONES, 


M No; I have not been in Alaska, and I regret 
that | have not been there, so that I could give the Senator the 
benefit of my personal examination, 
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Mr. CLA’K of Wyoming. Can the Senator tell us how ox. 
tensive have been those operations? 

Mr. JONES. As I said a moment ago, my recollection is +), 
there is something like two or three thousand acres i), {)). 
Tanana and Yukon Valleys which have been actually cultiya;.) 
probably a portion of several different homesteads. Of 6) 
that does not sound very big, but yet that demonstrates , 
largely what can be done in a good portion of that Territo), 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It would make a little diffe;o, 
whether they were what might be called experimental fary)< 


ery 


or 
whether they were farms in the ordinary sense of farms as wo 
use the term in this section of the country. 

Mr. JONES. These are the farms of homesteaders ang yo; 


any kind of experimental stations at all. 
Mr. WALSH and Mr. CLARK of Wyoming addresseq {)), 
Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senatoy 
from Washington yield? ' 
Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from Montana. beeayeo 
I think he is going to give an answer to these questions jy: 
asked. : 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the point suggested py 1) 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CiarK] is very pertinent here. 
course, the results of experiments conducted by experimentai 
stations are not by any means of so persuasive a characte: 
the results obtained by men who actually go out and 
It is exceedingly pertinent, as I suggested, to inquire w! 


1a 


Ui 


Larm. 
these opportunities have thus far been availed of by 
settlers. Let me read what Dr. Brooks tells us about the mat. 
ter. He is speaking now about experimental stations and their 
work, and then he continues to show the facts to be as the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] now tells us. He says: 
What perhaps will cerry still greater weight with the averag: | 
son is the fact that there have been a whole iot of very successful 
ranches in the vicinity of Fairbanks, where there is a local market. | 
think this committee has seen photographs of some of the agricultural 
operations in the vicinity of Fairbanks, and perha I need not dwell 
on that. I do not think there is any question that the Tanana Valley 
has an agricultural fature. I do not mean to imply that we are going 
to export wheat from Tanana or going to have any crop export for at 
least a long time to come; but I do believe that the country is capable 
of supporting the population and that, with the mining development, 
the farmer will come to furnish the food supply for the mine operato 


I want to add to that the testimony of Mr. Joslin, of Fair- 
banks. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. From whose testimony has the Senator 
from Montana been reading—from that of Judge WickersuAm? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I have been reading from the testimony 
of Dr. Alfred H. Brooks, chairman of the commission, who has 
himself spent years in Alaska investigating its mineral re- 
sourees as the representative of the Geological Survey. I shall 
now read from the testimony of Mr. Joslin, who resides at Fair- 
banks. He says: 


The clearing of farm lands about Fairbanks Is going on rapidly. I 
believe that last year the area of land under cultivation at Fairbanks 
nearly doubled all that had been cleared and cultivated up to that 
time. And there is an enthusiasm about it. The yield of those crops 
is a matter of amazement and surprise to the men themselves who are 
producing them, because there, as everywhere, it was the supposition 
that the land: was worthless for farm purposes. But either from the 
fact that the soil is new and has the elements in it that produce 
growth in great abundance or from the fact that there is during 
growing period 24 hours of daylight, one or both must be the cause 
for the amazing production of that land, ; 

Senator Hircucock, Has the production been sufficient to make 
appreciable difference in the shipping in of supplies? 

Mr. Jostix. Yes; it has stopped the shipping of fresh cabba 
They raise all they use. In the matter of turnips they raise all they 
use. Of potatoes they are producing about half the quantity they use. 

I will say, Mr. President, that the evidence is here that the) 
raised a hundred thousand bushels of potatoes there last year. 

In two years more there will probably be no more shipped in. |! 


the matter of hay they have reduced the quantity shipped in some, bu 


not a great deal. Lettuce and tomatoes are all produced local 


Tomatoes are grown largely in hothouses, although they have been 
roe) a aTTeHCOCK. You are speaking of the neighborhood of Fai 
banks? al 

Mr. Jostin. I am speaking of the mefghborhood of Fairbanks. 
is undoubtedly a grain-producing country and will produce grain 
good as any. 

Mr. President, this is the testimony of Mr, Joslin, who. as | hi ve 
said, lives at Fairbanks, and we may assume, aS a maticr 0 
course, that he is inspired more or less by local pride | me 
testimony which he gives, and particularly in reference to th 
hopes that he expresses concerning the future, but Dr. Br a 
has no interest at all to bias his mind; he is a Government 
official, going there upon official business to state the condit one 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Washington ne 
Jones] will permit me, I want to thank the Senator from 


eaCvual 





» 





any 


It 


WAS 


Montana [Mr. Warsa] for putting that into the REconD. | f 
had not read the hearings, and hence was ignorant as \° 
facts which the Senator has brought out. 


: 
t 


It seems to me that 
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they very strongly substantiate the position the Senator from 
Washington has taken, and practically force us to the conclu- 
sion that there are great agricultural possibilities there, which I 
did not know before as a matter of fact. 

Mr. JONES. TI will say to the Senator—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. JONES. In just a moment. I will say to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that there are other statements in the | 
record, placed there by different speakers in the form of letters | September, in which he states that information has come to him 


from farmers in that country, showing substantially the same | that the coal that was obtained from the Bering fields for the 
facts as deseribed in the testimony read by the Senator from | purpose of this experiment was not fit; that it contained a great 
Montana. deal of impurities; that it was gathered up in a very careless, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the | reckless sort of way; and that, from the information which he 
Senator from Washington what is the longest growing period | had, he was satisfied that such experiment would not demon- 
in any part of Alaska owned by the United States? strate the character of the coal there. 

Mr. JONES. Well, in the interior my understanding is that | That is a suggestion made many months ago. I have heard 
the growing period is three or three and a half months, but | some other suggestions in reference to the manner in which that 
that 


1a coal was gotten together, which, if true, would make the experi- 
Mr. WILLIAMS. The longest growing period in any part of 


: , : ment or demonstration valueless. I will say that I have not 
Alaska that is owned by us is four months, is it not? been able as yet to read the testimony of Admiral Griffin, I 


Mr. JONES. I should judge so. did talk with him over the telephone the other morning and he 
ir. WILLIAMS. And in the interior portion it runs from | said that the Navy had nothing to do with the gathering of this 


two to three and a half months, does it not? coal; that when it was delivered to them it was very impure and 
Mr. JONES. Possibly three and a half months. constituted a very poor sample with which to experiment. So 
Mr. WILLIAMS. So that they can not raise anything that | that enough has come to me to raise a question in my mind 
can not be planted and mature within those respective periods? | as to whether there has yet been a fair demonstration as to the 
Mr. JONES. Yes; but the Senator must understand that | steaming possibilities of that coal; and 1 feel pretty confident 
the sunshine and heat contained in those two and a half to | that when a fair test is made, when the coal is gotten out 
a -— a aimue . a a a a similar time | through such means as it should be, the chemical analysis will 
ere, DecaL sus mu onger. 


: . be verified and sustained. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that when the sun shines 21 


were brought out clearly by those who have preceded me, and 
I did not intend to bring them out, yet I am very glad that the 
interruptions have occurred so that the matter might be made 
clear to those who may not have heard the other speakers. 
With reference to the experiment to which the Senator from 
Wyoming |[Mr. CLarK] referred in regard to the Bering River 
coal, I will say to the Senator that the result of that experiment 
was very disappointing to me, and yet it was not entirely unex- 
pected, because I have here a letter from a former Member of 
the House of Representatives that was sent to me away back in 





one ill it d haat eel bias h Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, the Senator hopes 
hours a day, we will say, it does hasten growing very much | ty5¢ that may prove to be the case no more than I do. 
more than when it shines only 12 or 14 hours. Mr. JONES. I know that 
Mr. JONES. There is not the checking when the sun is not Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But they are still, according to 
— that — here, either. ee ee js | Admiral Griffin, conducting those experiments. The idea | 
Mr. heft S. In every wen of Alaska yt A . S| wanted to inject into the Senator’s speech was whether or not 
any “o- ultura product a . a ae = oe a ‘ng rom | it would not be a good plan to proceed a little slowly until those 
an for it becomes very colc > ory a aco gota 3 __ | experiments have an opportunity to run their full length. I 
a Na It is not very cold at night during those two can not .see why this experiment should not have been a fair 
or iree f : J > o_ . ‘ 
, : 7 p one. It was conducted, whether by the Navy or not, by those 
Mr. WILLIAMS, When we get to the country of eternal | ynger Government employ who were interested in making, if 
summer sunshine we are up in the Arctic regions. possible, a satisfactory test. 
7 Mr. JONES, t do not know whether or not the Meaator was Mr. JONES. The experiment was carried on by the Navy, 
ave when I first began, but I said that in the Arctic regions but the coal was gathered by the Bureau of Mines : : 
a slack there ane Be cone eh iens Dae that. It Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes, by the Bureau of Mines; 
is not a debatable aieation at all od a which, of course, would be interested in getting. I suppose, an 
> TC oo 4 : ; average sample of the coal there. I presume we will have all 
{y ; 
me JONES. And I am going to give to ae pepsin’ 5m inet of thet testimony printed to-day or to-morrow, or, at least, be- 
P ee = Be oe mae Paes i rs vai; eee ty fore the passage of this bill. I tried to get it on Saturday last, 
al c 2, , * ae PS See eS Pee | but it was not then printed, and I was told it would be printed 
1 want way ‘before the Senator from Vermont has to leave, | @ the first part of this week. 
with refesaeliae to the suggestion he made a moment ago hs to Mr. JONES. I simply made the suggestion, because it shows 
the soil being frozen and ‘all that sort of thing, that I am that there were intimations given out quite a while ago that in 
told—I have not been there: I have not’ visited that country | the gathering of this coal proper steps were not taken, and 
myself, but Fame aed by very reliable persons who I have | there have been some definite charges with reference to— 
no doubt were stating the fact—that in this part of the valley Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of course I would not intimate 
of the Susitna shown here by this blue portion [indicating on wae ate ee a ae eee eae os 
the ms ‘ a . iu. + ’ b ¢ ‘ . ys Stace SELLS ; 
whi h PI Ce eters eat ¢ an es tae have been made by some of the employees who were on that 
baticsin’ sani ’ moe 4 at 2 expedition. I know what credence is to be given to statements 
of rad in tapieeeees time, ‘ene oo a oe — of that kind, and there may be absolutely nothing to them 
‘f frozen soil which the Senator referred to in his suggestion all : : 
this morning. This thaws out entirely, and there is a very at _ x s rie alee eee ae 
rich alluvial soil in that country. Mr. CLARK of V yoming. © course the Senator is aware of 
Mr. DILLINGHAM. Where does that land lie with refer- the fact that the chemical analysis of coal is not conclusive 
ence to Mount McKinley? evidence of what the coa} may do in ee operation. 
Mr. JONES. Mount McKinley is here [indicating on the map].| Mr. JONES, Certainly; that may be so. 
Mr. DILLINGHAM. It lies south, then, of Mount McKinley?| Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is the 
Mr. JONES. It lies south of Mount McKinley, and much of | get at. 
to the north of this range which goes around here [indi- | Mr. JONES. Furthermore, 


point I wanted to 


it 
es 


I know that the Bering River 
} 


mines are not really developed as mines. Whatever coal was 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The coast range? | gotten out was taken from very near the surface, if not on the 
Mr. JONES, There are several thousand square miles of | surface; and my understanding is that the coal is better when 
agricultural territory in there, and it is through there the indi- | you go farther in than that which you gather from the surface. 
cations are that one of the lines may run. Mr. KENYON. Mr. President - 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. But it is true, I suppose, that in the The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash 
Tanana Valley frost is found in the ground. ington yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. JONES. I think that is true. Mr. JONES. In just a moment. Furthermore, I want to 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes; I have been so informed by Maj. | say—and I think I cover this point a little further on—that it 
Richardson in conversation. is not solely the coal that we are after by building this railroad, 

Mr. JONES. I think my contention with reference to the | and that, so far as I am concerned, if there were no coal there 
agricultural situation is understood, and I am very glad this in- | I would still be in favor of building the railroad because of the 
terruption has come, While I thought that many of these details | other resources that are there, and the necessity for their de- 
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velopment. Coal is an important resource, but there are many 
others as important, if not more so. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington now yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. Apropos of the suggestion of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. CrarK], I am a little curious to know the rela- 
proportion of the Bering coal fields to the coal supply of 
Aloska. There are other coal fields there, are there not? 

Mr. JONES. Oh. yes. 
Mr. KENYON. Furnishing coal that can, without question, 
used by the Navy? 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Not without question. 
Mr. JONES. I would not say without question. 
Mr. KENYON. I had assumed that there were. 
JONES. H [indicating on the map] are the Mata- 
n t coal fields, which are larger than the Bering coal fields. 
He they are. These, as I understand, are the only two coal 
fields where it is known that there is any anthracite coal. There 
are tremendous areas of other coal. The black squares here in- 
» where coal is found in Alaska. You will see that it is 
all over the map and extends away up into the Arctie 
1; but the two fields here are the only fields where anthra- 
cite coal, or steaming coal for the Navy, is suppesed to be found. 

Mr. KENYON. Have the experiments spoken of by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming been made as to the other coal? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No; but we have appropriated for 
making them. 

Mir. KENYON. 

Mr. JONES. 


tive 
be 


re 
‘ ini 


oT 


lige 
as 


ost 


It is a matter of hope? 

I will say to the Senator that an expedition is 
getting coal out of the Matanuska field for experimental 
rin the Navy. It has not yet come out.. We made provi- 

for that in a bill passed just a year or two ago. 

Mr. KENYON. I had always supposed there was no question 

t the coal deposits of Alaska embraced the character of coal 
ould be nsed by the Navy, and that was a very strong argu- 
in my mind in favor of the bill, though I did feel, as the 
ior from Washington does, that if there were no coal there 

1! I should favor the bill for the purpose of developing the 

other resources. 

Mr. JONES. As TI say, these two fields—the Matanuska field, 
which we know definitely now has, I think, about 75 square 
niles, and the Bering field. which has about 50 square miles— 

hoped and confidently believed contain anthracite coal that 
good for steaming purposes; but those are the only fields 
vhere antkracite coal is found. The other fields contain lignites. 

Mr. KENYON. Some of the arguments I have read here 

oring the bill have made a very strong point of the fact that 

uld pro coal for our in times of emergency. I 
sorry argument is shattered. 

JONES. It is not absolutely shattered; but I will say it 

et a pretty-hard blow from the experiments which were 

the other day—I shall have to admit that—although, as I 

{f do not believe it was a fair test or is to be taken as in 

way conclusive The general reports are, too, that the 

ka coal is better than the Bering coal. The Bering coal 
much crushed, and from the development that has 

ce there it is very dificult to get samples for a supply 

from which you can get a fair test. From what TI have 
heard, from the suggestions that have been made, and from what 
Griffin told me, I am 1 that the coal that was 

dd wi that which would bring about a fair test of 

l at Of ce how was brought out and 

and the admiral has stated the result of the test, 

is not what we had a right to expect from previous testi- 

‘and experiments, 

. CHAMBEPLAIN. Mr. President—— 

PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
on yield to the Senator from Oregon? 
Mr. JONES. Certainly. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that test showed that it only 
k a little more of the Bering River coal than it did of the 
‘ahontas coal; but the complaint the Navy Department makes 
inst it is that it formed clinkers, and it took more men to 
lle it in the fireroom than it did in the case of the other 


t 
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vide Navy 


If that 


ae 
satisfie 
s not 
all. 


urse, ever, it 


rested, al 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
formation 
the c 
pre 


No; the difficulty in regard to the 
of clinkers was, not that it took more men to fire 
al but that it prevented combustion in the proper way to 
duce steam for the purpose desired. 
Mr. JONES. I have not yet seen the testimony and do not 
know exactly what it shows. 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
Navy Gazette. 


I just read it in the Army and 
I did not have the official report, of course, 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I was referring to the great ip- 
terior country between the two mountain ranges, and especially 
in the valleys of the Yukon and the Kuskokwim. I sh,ij 
proceed. 

This is the portion of Alaska which, it is expected, wil) }a 
traversed by the railroad system likely to be constructed under 
this legislation. My friend the Senator from Mississippi | \i;. 
WILLIAMS] has been called out. I am not surprised at it, je. 
cause we have been delayed here quite a while, and I know he 
is on very important committees that require his attention 
away from the Chamber. I know that he would not have gone 
except because he had to. I want to refer now, however, io 
the climatie conditions of the Territory, and I should have peep 
glad if he had been present. 

What are the climatic conditions of this Territory? In the 
coastal region, from Katalla to Seward, the lowest temperature 
recorded is 14° Fahrenheit below zero. That has been beaten 
right here in the city of Washington within the last 15 years, 
The highest is 82° Fahrenheit, and that has been exceeded 
many times here also. The snowfall in the mountains is no 
greater than in the Rockies and the Cascades. In the Cook 
Inlet country the highest recorded summer temperature is §7° 
Fahrenheit and the lowest 40° below zero—only 6° colder than 
that recorded at St. Albans, Vt., on the morning of January 13, 
1914, and 3° less than that recorded at Harrisville, N. Y., on 
the morning of the 14th. I have often seen accounts in the 
papers giving as low temperatures as this in many sections of 
the country represented by some of the most conservative and 
wisest Senators on this floor. The lower Susitma and Mata- 
nuska Valleys bave a milder climate than the Cook Inlet sec- 
tion and less precipitation, the temperature ranging from 12° 
below zero in the wintertime to 84° above in the summer. 


Twelve degrees below zero does not sound very forbidding or 
very dangerous to many of the Representatives from certain 
sections of this country. Along the Copper River it is about 
the same—mild and humid in the coastal regions, but colder in 
the interior. At Kennicott, at an elevation of 2,000 feet, the 
snowfall is about 4 feet, and the extremes of temperature re- 
corded are from 31° below zero to 76° above. This is not a 
very extreme range. In the upper Yukon Basin the snowfall is 
from 3 to 5 feet, with a minimum temperature of 70° below 
zero to the maximum of 90° above recorded. These tempera- 
tures, with the clear, dry conditions existing, are not at all dis- 
agreeable, but are most healthy. I have known many persons 
who have gone into Alaska, both before they went in and after 
they came out, and almost universally they have appeared much 
healthier on coming out than they were when they went in. 
This confirms the report of the Alaska Railroad Commission, 
from which I shall read at this point. I wish my friend from 
Mississippi could hear this and would accept it as guilelessly 
as he accepts glacial magazine articles: 

The experience of those long resident in Alaska has shown the 
climate to be very healthful. No extremes of cold or heat occur along 
the Pacific seaboard. The excessive rains characteristic of many parts 
ot this district are, to be sure, disagreeable, but experience demonsirates 
the fact that they have no adverse effect on health. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the excessive ee is by no means universal in 
this maritime belt. It has veen shown that at Skagway, for example, 
the total precipitation is less than 30 inches and at Seward about 54 
inches, Probably the most trying feature of the coastal climate is the 
strong winds which blow in the winter from the valleys traversing the 
coastal barrier. : : 

The Cook Inlet and Susitna regions have a climate similar to that 
of the interior, and warmer summers than those on the coast, with less 
precipitation. The same holds true of the Copper River Basin. Of the 
Yukon it may be said that the summers are cool and that bright. 
weather prevails most of the time. The aridity of the climate © s 
the extreme temperatures of winter easy to resist. All who have lived 
in this inland region are agreed that the winter climate is far more 
healthful than in many parts of the States where the temperature Is 
higher but where there is an excess of humidity. Residents of (the ° 
terior have no fear of the extreme cold that often prevails dur ng a 
winter months. The winter journey between Fairbanks and Valde’ 


made by men, women, and children and offers no serious hardshij 
except when storms are encountered. 

Alaska possesses in abundance every natural resource neces 
sary to support a large population. The foundation of ai! |ct- 
manent prosperity is agriculture; and while Alaska ma) not 
become a competitor of the States, its agricultural resources anid 
possibilities are sufficient to sustain a population of sever! 
million of people. This is the conclusion of every im) rtial 
Government expert, agent, and officer who has gone there. and 
is the opinion of almost everyone who knows anything about 
Alaska. The Agricultural Department, after a very careful 
study, estimates that over 100,000 square miles, or more th: iD 
64,000,000 acres, are capable of tillage or grazing. Much of U's 
lies in the territory expected to be traversed by the railroads 
to be constructed under this bill; and the opinion of the earn 
and others as to the possibilittes is fully confirmed by the a 
experience of countries of Europe similarly situated, with su 
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stantially the same climate and the same agricultural char- 
acteristics. 

Norway, extending from latitude 58° 30’ to 70° 30’ north, 
has a population of over 2,000,000, with 402,000 acres cultivated 
to cereals out of a total area of 76,226,000 acres. Sweden, ex- 
tending from latitude 56° 30’ te 68° nerth, has a population of 
4,919,200, with 4,113,900 acres cultivated to cereals out of a 
total area of 101,563,000 acres. In all the countries and Prov- 
inces of Europe similar to Alaska in latitude, climate, and agri- 
cultural possibilities, there is a population of over 11,000,000 
pe e, and large amounts of wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, 
hay, and other vegetables are produced, while millions of horses, 
« hogs, goats, reindeer, and other valuable animals are 


Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. President 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

DILLINGHAM. I simply wish to ask the Senator 
whether, in any of the countries he has named, there is found 
the creat subterranean depth of frost that is found in the Yukon 
Valley north of the mountains? 

Mr. JONES. I can not say as to that, but I think from the 
climatie conditions there they would have that condition. I do 
not kuow, however. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. 





I understand that is not the case, and I 


do not think it is, 

Mr. JONES. But all the experts of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, as L suggested a moment ago, who have investigated the 
n r, find as a matter of fact that that is really a benefit in- 


sterd of a detriment under the conditions there. That is to say, 


if we did net have that condition, with the small rainfall there 
is there, it probably would be a sort of arid country, and noth- 
all could be produced. 
NORRIS. Mr. President—— 
» PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 


. JONES. Certainly. 
Mr. NORRIS. ‘The last remark of the Senator impels me to 
ask him whether or not, if there were farming and tilling of the 


soil that is frozen beneath, in time the frost would all come ont? 

Mr. JONES. Probably in some sections it would not; but to 
a great extent it would come out, I think, to such a depth that 
it would not be noticed thereafter. 

NORRIS. When that occurred, would there be danger 
of their not being able to raise crops, on account of the slight 
rainfall? 

JONES. I think not, because the reports show that what 
rain they do get comes very largely in the period when they 
ni need it. 


Mr. NORRIS. I understeed both the Senator from Washing- 
t id others to say that this was really a benefit—and I have 
no reason to doubt it—and that they get some moisture from 
it; but the idea oceurred to me that if, eventually, by farming 
a good many years they should exhaust the moisture that is 
coming up frem below, they would then have to resort to irri- 
gation, or something of that kind, because there would not be 


su ent rainfall, 

Mr. JONES. Pessibly there might be something of that 
kind, although, as I said, I doubt if they would exhaust it. I 
do not knew how far it would thaw eut, but probably not more 
than 10, 20, or 30 feet, and then from that they would get the 
benefit, although that is merely conjecture. I do not know 
What the fact would be. 


Mr. NORRIS. Of course, if it is necessary for the purpose 
of raising a erep that they should get the benefit of the frozen 


gz 1 beneath, it seems to me it will be only a question of 
time until that source of supply will be exhausted, unless it is 
replenished through being connected with some underground 
SI ' 

Mi. JONES. That would be true if it were necessary; but, 
as | understand it, it is not necessary. The rainfall they do 
get mes in the season of the year when they need it. As 
the Senator knows, 11 or 12 inches of rainfall coming at the 


Proper season of the year would be really sufficient for such 
Crops as they would raise there. 





DILLINGHAM. . Mr, President 
_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ingion further yield to the Senator from Vermont? 
‘ir. JONES. Certainly. 
Mr. DILLINGHAM, I simply want to remark that I do not 


understand by what system of reasoning it can be claimed that 


the frost is to be removed from the ground to a depth greater 
than Las already been mentioned simply from its being culti- 
Yated. The winters in the future undoubtedly will be just 
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what they have been in the past, eight months of intensely cold 
weather, during which time all of that 
opened to cultivation in the 


} 


the land has been 


previous season will be again 
frozen solidly. 

Mr. JONHS. Our scientific people have a scientific exniana- 
tion as to why, after it is cultivated ech year, the thawing out 
is greater than otherwise. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. [I read all of the scientific treatises 
before I went to Alaska, and I did not find materializing the 


conditicus which I found in the reports. 

Mr. JONES. Furthermore, it seems to be actually éemon- 
strated by those who have been in there cultivating the soil 
that it does thaw down farther each year. How far it will 
finally thaw out, of course, I do not know. I can not say, 
and they do not know. They have never thawed it all out 
That, I think, is certain; but it has gone down deep enough to 
show that it leaves a sufficient space above for cultivation, and 
that, by reason of the capillary atiraction bringing up the mois- 
ture from below, it is really a benefit in the 
rainfall, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I found, however, that in a majority of 
instances where they were taking gold from the ground it was 
done by having a steam boiler there and a pipe leading from it 
to a hollow pipe that was driven into the ground, and the ground 
was all thawed by the use of steam for the purpose of taking 
out the gold. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; in taking out gold they dig down the 
arth as they go and take out the dirt. It left to exercise 
eapillary attraction or to thaw out by reason of the loosening o 
the soil above. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the § 
ington yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask tor from Wash- 
ington whether, if the idea suggested by the Senator from 
Nebraska |Mr. Norris] should prove to be correct, there is any 
reason why the land should not be irrigated? 

Mr, JONDS. None, so far as I know. I suppose the rivers 
there have sufficient fall so that water could be taken out for 
irrigation purposes during the season when it is needed. 


connection with 


is noi 


nator from Wash- 


the Sen 


Mr. WORKS. Out in California we think irrigated land is 
quite valuable. 
Mr. JONES. Yes; and we think farming by irrigation is 


about the ideal farming. 

Summing up the situation with reference to agriculture, and 
so on, I desire to read from the report of the commission. They 
make this report after a pretty thorough investigation, not only 
by going up there personally, but also by gathering together all 
the data they cowld secure from individuals and other persons 
interested. I give this simply as their conclusio 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator 
sion? 

Mr. JONES. 


refers to the railroad 


commis- 


Yes; our railroad commission, that we sent up 


there. They say: 

The agricultural areas of this province, including land le for 
tillage and grazing, are large. While estimates of the extent of the 
lands can be little more than gnesses, it is « ative to say t { 
Susitna and Matanuska Basins iIncinde 2,000 to 3,000, the Li 
3,000 to 4,000, and the Kuskokwim 2,000 to 3,000 square mile : 
cultural lands lying less than 1,500 or 2,000 feet above s: More 


complete data may show the agricultural lands of the province to « 
ceed the above by many thousand square “s it i ; 















a lat but in any ¢ 
above figures will show that this is a po 1 for ti 
farmer when raliways have opened re } 1 thus tra t 
tion furnished to the local markets. s! ! : { that Ss 
also some agricultural land in the Kexal Peninsula, where ¢ : 
many gardens and several rauchbes. 

The above-described lands, where not timbered. are in man 
¢overed by the luxurlant growth of grass whic! id 
fertility. Their odaptability to 
crops, has been proven in many ces tt 
in this report (see pp. 51-53) that in the Tanana and i 
Yukon Basin, barley, oats, and rye « d i 
experiments in growing of wheat at Fairbar ’ t re 
been a success. Conditions for a t in 
the lower Susitna Basin as in the Fairbanl i pa ythiy 
the growing season will be longer. T 
Valley offers an excellent field for agricult ‘ 
ably the best in Alaska It is also fai i i t 1s 
in the upper Kuskokwim: Basin are similar ‘ n t ranane 
Valley. In addition to the tillable lands thi ext e tracts 
of crass lands, in the Susitna 1 other t 
Large areas of reindeer pastures are found In is region above the 
limit of good grass. This is notab true along the inland front of 
the Alaska Range where there is plateau region furnishing 4.000 to 
8.000 square miles of reindeer pasture In c 1, it may be said 
that the Susitna, lower Tanana, and upper Kuskokwim Basins contain 
farming and grazing lands unrivaled in extent and fertility in Alaska, 


and which in time to come may furnish a food supply for export. 


It will be seen that this commission goes even further in its 
suggestion than I went, and they think there is a possibility of 
I desire simply 


exporting agricultural products from Alaska. 
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to say here that through the kindness of the Rules Committee 
of the Senate, room 115, over in the Senate Office Building, has 
been placed at the disposal of some who have come down here 
to display the resources of Alaska, and there you can see agri- 
cultural products, vegetables, grains, and grasses, actually 
raised in that Territory, together with a mining exhibit. I 
would be very glad if Senators would visit that room. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the number? 

Mr. JONES. Room 115 of the Senate Office Building. 

I have here also the report of Seth Mann, personal repre- 
sentative of the President on a tour through Alaska under the 
auspices of the Alaska bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce from June 21 to July 29, 1913. This gentleman was 
selected by the President and the Secretary of the Interior to 
go with this expedition, if I might call it that, in order that he 
might have first-hand information to submit to the President 
and the Secretary of the Interior and to give aid in making up 
their minds with reference to what should be done in Alaska. 
This report has not yet been printed, I think, but I have been 
furnished with a copy of it, and I desire to read what Mr. Mann 
says with reference to the agricultural expectations of Alaska. 
He is not an interested party, and we must conclude that he 
has given his honest impressions. Mr. Mann says: 

The agricultural possibilities of the interior of Alaska are a revela- 





















tion to one who visits the great valleys of the Yukon and the Tanana 

the first time There are agricultural lands also in the valleys 
of the Copper River, the Susitna, the Kuskokwim, the Innoko, and the 
Koyukuk Rivers. Great level stretches are visible from the boat as 
ene steams down the Yukon and the Tanana. The land is covered 
with a thick growt f smal! timber, consisting of spruce, birch, poplar, 
cottonwood, and a 1. ing to the freezing of the soil in the winter 
s he trees in this s¢ n have very shallow roots, reaching down 
only about a foot or so below the surface of the soil. The trees are 
small and valueless, except for fuel. They are easily uprooted, and 
Ww the cl ing is completed the covering of moss and tundra, about 
a in thi ss, must be removed and the soil exposed to the summer 
§ ae ini expense in preparing the ground is in many places 
considerable, reaching as high as $125 per acre. 


Right here some suggestion was made that it is very difficult 
and expensive to cultivate this land or put it in a condition for 
cultivation. That is true, of course, but nevertheless that does 


not and will not deter a great many of our people who are 
seeking lands for homestead purposes from going into that 
country when they are satisfied that the local market will 
justify it and going to the expense of clearing these lands. 
Take it in our western country. The initial cost, in a great 
nlany cases, of agricultural land in putting it in a state for 


cultivation runs from $50 to $100, and even more, for every 
acre. Take the ground beyond the west side of the mountains 
after the timber has been cut off, left with the stumps, brush, 
and so on, it costs a very large amount to reclaim it, but never- 
theless that does not deter people from taking up the land and 
making their homes on it and gradually clearing it away. You 
can clear land at much less expense in that way than can be done 
by hiring people to do it or something of that sort. The matter 
nse will not deter people from going into that country 
and reclaiming this land and getting it in shape for cultivation 
if mining development takes place as we 


« © 


and cultivating it 









expect. I read further: 

But when once prepared for cultivation the long periods of sunshine 
during the summer months operate like intensive cultivation and bring 
ab raj rmination and quick maturing of the crops. * * # 
Excellent strawberries are grown and vegetables are raised without 
difficulty. ‘The growing of various grains is as yet largely in the 
‘ ‘rimental stage. But crops of wheat, oats, barley, and rye are 
matur on the Government farms. The summer season is short for 
the maturing of wheat, but there is much less difficulty with the other 
grains mentioned Some hay is cut by individual farmers. The 
interior of iska is more favorable for agricultural purposes than 
the 1 ns along the coast, since there is more sunshine in the interior 
and more cloudy and rainy days upon the coast. However, the city of 
Juneau is supplied with vegetables from loca] farms situated from 


1 to 12 miles away from the town. 

Here is really his conclusion with refererce to agriculture. 
I have omitted quite a number of sentences with reference to it, 
because it is not necessary to read them, but this is his con- 
clusion: 

It does not appear that Alaska will ever export the products of 
acriculture, but it seems fair to assume, with the growth of popula- 


tion which will result from the building of railroads, roads, and trails, 
and the development of the mineral resources of the Territory, that 
larger areas of arable lands will be brought under cultivation and that 
the needs of the people of Alaska will be supplied from its own fields. 

While Alaska can not compare with many other countries in 
agricultural resources and possibilities, there is no known coun- 


try on the face of the earth, outside of the diamond section of 
Africa, than can compare with it in mineral resources, possi- 
bilities, and richness. It is a veritable wonderland. What it 
already has produced we know, but what it may produce we 
hardly dare imagine. It is a mineral storehouse of amazing 
wealth. Since 18S0 over $248,330,000 worth of minerals have 
been taken out, of which $228,200,000 is gold. Mineral wealth 
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is not confined to any particular locality; but in the far frozen 
north, in the sands of the seashore, in the valleys of the rivers, 
in the mountains of the coast is found gold—gold almost every. 
where—and with the opening of the country to transportation 
there is every reason to believe that thousands of square )j!es 
of placers and millions of tons of quartz will be discovered 2) 
made to give up their millions of the precious metal that go 


greatly affects the world’s prosperity and development. The 
known and certain possibilities are almost beyond belief. 
I simply want to call attention to this map. These reg 


squares [indicating] indicate where gold has been discovered, 
and they show the discovery of gold practically all over the 
Territory south of the Endicott Mountain. 

Between the Yukon and the Tanana is a territory of about 
40,000 square miles that will surely be made accessible to yj). 
road transportation under this bill. This territory already j\,s5 
produced over $74,000,000 of gold. The Geological Survey has 
made a rough calculation of the probable placer resources of 
the Seward Peninsula district. 

That is away out here at Nome in this part of the Territory 
[indicating]. They estimate the area of gold-bearing egroyels 
there at 210 square miles, containing from $260,000,000 to s325.. 
000,000 of gold. The Seward Peninsula district is only about 
half the area of this Yukon-Tanana district, but is apparently 
no more mineralized, so that it may be asserted with reson 
that the Yukon-Tanana region may contain double the esti)yoted 
gold of the Seward Peninsula district, or from five to six hun- 
dred million dollars in gold. Quartz mining has just becun, 
the quartz production in 1911 being $120,000 and that for 1913 
$450,000. With railroads to take in supplies at almost a!! sea- 
sons of the year, with reduced freight rates, with the large in- 
crease in population that must necessarily follow with increased 
prosperity, the developments in quartz-bearing ores that will 
take place must be very great. 

California during the last 60 years has produced $1,500,000,000 


in gold, and yet the reports of the Geological Survey and actual 
results would indicate that this Yukon-Tanana section alone 
will produce from its placers almost fhalf that amount of gold 


and may equal it in production from its placers and quarts 
mines. In Koyukuk, on the Forty Mile, and in the Iditarod are 
indications of placer grounds equal in area to all those of Cali- 
fornia and rivaling the same in richness, and yet all these dis- 
coveries have been made without railroads and almost without 
trails. What will the harvest be when all of the country is 
prospected and opened up? 

Since 1901 Alaska has produced over 110,000,000 pounds of 
copper, of the value of $16,580,000. This has come from a few 


properties in nearly the same territory, about which and 
through which the railroad already has been constructed. 
Alaska’s copper resources have hardly been touched, and we 
can confidently expect that with access to the different sections 


of the Territory new discoveries will be made and new copper 
properties developed. Silver, tin, lead, marble, gypsum, pe- 
troleum, and iron ores have been discovered in greater or less 
quantities, and what the future may develop no one can tell. 
Some iron ore already has been discovered, and if any cousid- 
erable quantity should be found its influence upon the indus- 
tries and development of the Pacific coast can only be measured 
by the developments which have taken place in Pennsylvania 
and other eastern States. 

As in the case of gold, so do we know that there are almost 
inexhaustible veins and fields of coal, ranging from poor ! 
to the highest grade of anthracite. There is coal enous! | 
sight to supply not only local needs but also to supply all 
governmental purposes on the Pacific coast for many years, 
and thereby save the cost of transportation from the Atl: tc 
to the Pacific, which amounts to from $5 to $8 a ton, and which 
in times of peace amounts to from $500,000 to $1,000,000, and 
in war from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000 more per annum than if 
supplied from Alaska. 

In addition to these vast resources and products, which come 
from the interior as well as the coast, and which will furnis) di- 
rect tonnage to any railroad we may build, there are other vilt- 
abie resources which already have added much to our mat rial 
wealth and which, with the impetus that will be given to (4 
population by the construction of railroads, will be furt! 
largely increased, and which will assist in supporting © 
creased population. The fisheries of Alaska already have |)'- 
duced almost two hundred millions of wealth and can be mde 
inexhaustible. Over $75,000,000 worth of furs have been taken 
out, and this industry is capable of greater production through 
an indefinite period. 
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With agricultural territory surp.ss'0s 


| that of Norway, Sweden, and the other countries of Europe 
similarly situated; with more 
United States; with more coal 


gold than all the rest of the 
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vinta, and Ohio; with more copper than Michigan and the 
other copper-producing States of the Union; with more fish and 


furs than all the rest of the United States, human vision can | and wealthiest Nation in the world. i 
scarcely compass the possibilities of the future of Alaska. Private enterprise can not afford to put in a railroad where 4 

If Norway can support over 2,000,000 people with 402,000 | it should be placed to bring about the greatest development. It 4 
acres of agricultural land in cultivation, what population will | must depend upon freights for its compensation or else it must R 
Alaska support when its 64,000,000 acres are cultivated and | own much of the property to which the railroad has access, 


eyozed and its mineral and other resources fully developed? 
With 30,000 white people there now, and with practically no 
railroads, the trade between this conntry and Alaska both ways 

r $60,000,000 a year. What it will reach with the growth 
hat should come and the increase in population that should 
ake place with railroad construction, and the results that must 
ome from legislation which will surely be enacted, making 
available to human industry fits tremendous resources, we can 
eniv guess; but that it will reach hundreds of millions we can 
contidently assert. 

This whole matter is summed up by our commission at page 
125. and I want to read their conclusion, which, I think, is 
clenrly sustained by the showing that has been submitted: 

rhe data presented shows that the United States possesses in Alaska 
































































a frontier Territery of great me and of eg a ang possibili: | run-of-mine coal mined from said property,” as provided in 
tic rhe commission believes that its climate is favorable to perma- ei ontract, and i yjolievy was to preven ha huildine of 
nt settlement and to agriculture; that its mineral resources are yast - > oe e t ind a I om ‘y wa 8 to Pp ; ‘ : at pte ae ae 
and as yet but little exploited; that its population is sparse, but only | Other railroads by other parties. That is the character of the 
by reason of its imadequate oennertetien meee: and that its | development we would have had if these withdrawals had not 
people are Of the same type of hardy pioneers that have carried the 2 ade. "hey wer ‘ise. patriotic. and farseeing acts of : 
United States frontier to its present limits. wae made. _ They _were wise, patrio ie, a a ng acts of 4 
ce “ j | Statesmanship. Whatever private rights had been initiated : 
iis is an imperfect and inadequate presentation of the | should, of course, be protected and safely euarded ity 
princely domain belonging to the United States which it is im-| But, as I said, the record, which is before us, in reference to f 
pe it Should be improved and developed and which should | the Copper River Railroad shows that they would not build ; 


and can be made the homes of millions of thrifty, hardy, indus- 
trious, prosperous, intelligent, happy, and contented American 
citizens, Can this be done best by the Government or by private 
enterprise and exploitation? 

If this Territory is so rich in resources and possibilities, why 
not leave its development to private capital and individual effort, 
say some. Simply because they are so vast and the conditions 
such that instead of these resources being disseminated among 
the many they would inevitably become the property of or con- 
trolled and monopolized by the few. 

Why does not private capital open it up now, we are asked. 
Because much of the Territory is withdrawn from entry, and 
especially are the coal lands withdrawn from private acqui- 
sition. 

“Then,” some say, “all that is needed is to open the coal 
lands to private entry; this would open up Alaska as it should 
be opened.” Ne doubt if these coal lands were opened to entry 
by which title could be secured by private parties, railroads 
would be constructed, but they would be constructed not to de- 
velop Alaska generally, but for the purpose of exploiting 
this particular resource and to and through particular proper- 
ties. We can not open the coal) lands of Alaska to entry as 
heretofore. Public sentiment will not permit such action if we 
wanted to do it. Private railroads in Alaska mean private 
monopoly in transportation and the exploitation of individual 
property to the neglect of any development except that which 
will enrich private property. This will not come about by rea- 
son of unreasonable rates. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion might insure reasonable rates, but it can not compel the 
building of railroads nor their extension into any certain terri- 
tory nor connection with any certain property. Raflroads might 
be built, but they would be built only as the Copper River 
Rallroad was built. That railroad was built for a distance of 
nearly 200 miles, but it does not develop Alaska. It was not 
built for that purpose. It was built for a specific object and to 
& specifie point. 

The Alaska Syndieate owned or controlled the Kennicott 
copper mines, possibly the richest copper mines in the world. 
They wanted to get the ore out and they built the road for that 
Purpose, and for no other. It was not built to develop Alaska 
or aS a general transportation line. but to enrich the Alaska 
Syndicate, and that would be the purpose and object of any 
other private roads that might be built there, even if we should 
throw open the resources of Alaska to private enterprise. These 
people are not to be condemned for acting in this way. They 
were looking after their own interests. They were doing what 
all of us would do if we had the means and opportunity. 
Whether this meets with our approval or not, it is a condition 
that confronts us and we might just as well recognize it. For 
my own part, I believe that the withdrawal of these lands made 
by President Roosevelt and renewed and confirmed by President 
Taft was wise and in the interest not only of the people of the 
: ~ eee States, but of the proper ultimate development of Alaska 

by the preservation of these properties the United States is 
in © position to enter upon a broad and comprehensive plan for 


et ee a 


the utilization of these great resources. To say that we can not 
do it efficiently is to confess the incompetency of the greatest 


til pit 


Interest charges would be too high, returns would be too long 


delayed, or freight charges would have to be made beyond 
a 


the power to pay. Open it up to private entry and privat 

railroad building and private interests will take it, will enrich 
themselves, and railroads will be built where they will bring 
the greatest return and give the greatest advantage and control. 
That is human pature as well as modern business. That was 
the theory upon which the Copper River Railroad was built, and 
that was the theory on which it was proposed by the same in- 
terests to build to the Bering River coal fields. It would not 
go there until it could tie to itself the resources of that district. 
It bound by contract those who expected to own these coal 
lands to give it—I quote now from the contract—‘“ the ex- 
clusive right to purchase for the period of 25 years the entire 





to this territory until they could secure for themselves the 
exclusive right to the coal mines. Furthermore, they were de- 
termined that no other railroad should be built in that territory 
if they could prevent it. 

There is testimony in this record that would be very inter- 
esting. I understand that the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] called attentfon to it the other day. I was not able 
to be present, and so I may repeat in this connection some 
things that he read, but I think it presents a very striking fact 
that should be kept in mind in connection with the possibilities 
of private capital building railroads into this territory and 
what policy would be pursued by it, and what any interest inde- 
pendent of the Alaska Syndicate would have to contend with. 

Mr. Ballaine, of Seattle, appeared before our committee. He 
was interested in the original building of the Alaska-Northern 
Railroad and apparently had negotiations with those interested 
in the Copper River road. He tried to get,them to take over 
this other road and had them investigate it. For that purpose 
he had conferences with Mr. George W. Perkins, who was con- 
nected with the interests controlling the Alaska Syndicate. 
On page 36 of the hearings I read from Mr. Ballaine’s testi- 
mony : 

After the Canadian owners of the reorganized Alaska Central had 
taken over the property, I entered into negotiations with J. P. Morgan 
& Co. to ascertain whether they would back me in a project to build a 
narrow-gauge railroad, taking over the railroad from Seward, changing 
it into a narrow gauge, and extending !it as a narrow gauge on into 
the Tanana Valley. I had my negotiations directly with G. W. Perkins. 

He then goes on to state what offers he made to Mr. Perkins. 
Then he says: 


In the summer of 1909 they sent A. N. Grey, the traffic and tonnage 
expert for Morgan & Co., to make that investigation. In July of that 
year Mr. Perkins himself went up to Alaska. I met him by appoint- 
ment at Seward. He was at Seward for several days on the first trip. 
He then went to the westward, and on his return a week later he was 
in Seward several days longer. Mr. Grey's investigation and Mr. 
Perkins’s investications, according to Mr. Perkins's statement to me, 
resulted in their finding resources along the route from Seward through 
the Susitna Valley to Tanana River better and more varied than they 
had expected. Mr. Perkins told me in Seward, and later in Seattle, 
that he would favor the financing of the road on the plans that I had 
proposed in- the event that he could get the consent of the Guggenheim 
brothers te do so. 

The record will show that the Alaska Syndicate practi 
controls the important transportation lines existing and pi 
posed in Alaska, and that by reason of their control over such 
a tremendous amount of wealth in the country they are able 
absolutely to dominate the situation in Alaska, and whether 
a railroad would be built under private enterprise would de- 
pend very largely upon whether they would give their consent 
or not— 

And could make satisfactory arrangements with the Canadian owners 
for a conversion of their securities into securities of the proposed new 
company. He explained to me that the Alaska Syndicate at that time 
was owned by Morgan & Co. and by the Guggenheim Bros., and that 
they had an agreement by which the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
should not engage in any other Alaskan railroad enterprise or mining 
enterprise without the consent of the Guggenheim Bros. He agreed 
with me that he should recommend favorably their taking up this plan, 
not alone on account of its merits, but because the firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and their friends held one-third of the stock in the Sovereign Bank 
of Canada, which at that time was going through liquidation. 
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The Sovereign Bank had failed in consequence of the failure. of 
Frost & Osborne. It held neariy all of the bonds of the Alaskan Cen- 
tral Railroad and nearly all of the stock. It was Mr. Perkins’s opin- 
ion, he expressed it to me, that through that arrangement they 

ght be enabled to come out whole in their investments in the Sover- 






By intment I met Mr. Perkins in New York about the 20th day 
of Novel . 1909, when I expected to close negotiations. He informed 
I ihen that the Canadian owners were having difficulty in getting 
their bendholders to agree to the proposed exchange. 

Later in the winter, or possibly in the spring, Mr. Perkins told me 
that the Guggenheim Bros. had refused to give their consent to the 
plan for Morgan & Co. to take over the financing of this project as a 
narrow-gatige railroad from Seward through the Susitna Valley to the 
ranana on the ground that they regarded the Tanana Valley as their | 


That simply exemplifies the condition in which Alaska would | 
be if left to private development. The field would be divided | 


up and certain interests would regard certain parts of the Terri- 

tory as their field, and this tremendous organization, this tre- 

inendous aggregation of capital, would practically dominate the | 
} ] rT *y) yur 

whole Territory. 


Mr. Perkins told me at the same time that Morgan & Co. were not 
red to encourage any railroad building in Alaska until the Govern- 





ent issued patents to coal claims then pending 
| asked Mr. Verkins: “ Do I understand from this that if I or any 
other individual, or any company, should go to some other bank or 
er ise money for building a railroad from Seward through the 


Susitna Valley to the Tanana I should meet with the opposition of the 
owners of the Alaskan Syndicate?” 
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Ile replied: “ We could not allow a railroad to be built through the | 


Susitna Valiey into the Tanana. There will be no more railroad building 
in Alaska until the coal fields are opened.” 

Mr. KENYON, Who said that? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Perkins. That illustrates exactly what the 
condition would be there if left to private interests and private 
aeveiopment, 
build the necessary railroads in Alaska that it can practically 
control the building of railreads where it wants them; it can 


1 


practically prevent their building where it does not want them. 


‘That would be the result if we left it to private enterprise and | 


private exploitation. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mir. JONES. Certainly. 


Mr. KENYON. Does not the Senator think that this applies | 


to Alaska differently from any other part of the country? Is 
it not the case now that railroad building is practically impossi- 
bie withont the consent of some gentlemen in New York? 

Mr. JONES. I think that is probably true, but it is especially 
true of the Territory of Alaska. They have done just exactly 
what the Nation should do, develop its own property. That is 
what they built the Coppér River Railroad for. They would 
never have built that line if they had not owned the Kennicott 
copper mine; and they built that road not for the traffic that 
would come to it from development, as I said a moment ago, 
but they built it to take out their own ore from their own mines. 
The Government of the United States should pursue the same 
policy. Alaska belongs to it. It owns practically all of it now 
and it should take whatever steps are necessary to bring: about 
a wise 2nd broad development of its own property. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want to interrupt the Senator. I 
know our conversation would not interfere with the floor very 
much. 

Mr. JONES. Not a bit. 

Mr. KENYON. There is the point right there which has 
troubled me about this bill. I am for the bill and shall vote for 
it, but the roads that are now to be constructed by the Presi- 
cent under the authority of the bill are going to increase to a 
large extent the value of the railroads already there owned by 
the Morgan and the Guggenheim interests. That is true, is it 
noi? It must of necessity do so. 

Mr. JONES. I doubt if that would result in a very great in- 
crease; possibly in some. 

Mr. KENYON. I know it. It must of necessity do that. 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the Senator that it is a fact and 
this will answer one part of his question—— 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to be cleared up on that point 
in some way. 

Mr. JONES. The committee had a meeting this morning 
and we have agreed to submit to the Senate an amendment 
which will provide in effect that if the President should find 
that the line of Government railroad that is desirable should 
include a portion of existing lines the President must acquire 
the existing lines before proceeding with the construction of 
the Government line; and if he does not deem it wise to ac- 
quire them, then the construction of the Government line must 
begin at tidewater and proceed to whatever point he desires to 
reach. 
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Mr. KENYON. That is.a very wise amendment, and solves q 
difficulty that has been in my mind. 

Mr. JONES. I thought it would. 

Mr. KENYON. Because if we should increase the value of 
this property by the expenditure of Government money »)\) 
then turned around and condemned it, we would be paying :p 
additional amount to them by virtue of the very money {)))t 
the Government has spent. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from W.).)). 
ington yield to his colleague? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like te ask the Senator fro 
Iowa, because I know he has given a great deal of attention {o 
the subject, what he would think about a plan by which, in 
case a route was selected which included private lines now coo). 
structed, the Government should complete the system and jot 


| buy the private line at all, but through its control of pubjic- 


service corporations of that kind compel a reasonable throug) 
rate between the Government part of the line and the privately 
owned part of the line so that the public would get the benefit of 
the completed route without having to buy the privateiy cop- 
structed road? 

Mr. KENYON. That has been the suggestion that has satis. 
fied my mind in voting for the bill, because the Governen{ 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission could do that. 
it having been held, as I understand, that the railroads jy 
Alaska come under the domain of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; but it seems to me that the other plan is far 


| better and saves any controversy that there might be over the 


. | rate question. 
It takes such a large and powerful interest to | q 


Mr. JONES. The committee had in the bill a provision coy- 
ering the suggestion of my colleague; but in considering the 
matter this morning we concluded that this would reilly be 
better from a governmental standpoint. For instance, just to 
make clear the point—I think the Senator from Iowa under- 
stands it, however—the Copper River Railroad runs here from 
Cordova [indicating]; and we want to get a line into the 
Tanana or the Yukon. If the President, after investigating the 
whole matter, concludes that it would be wiser for the Gov- 
ernment to have a line from Cordova or from some point here 
[indicating], going up this way [indicating], following the line 
of the Copper River road up the Tanana or Yukon, then. before 
he enters upon the construction of any other portion of this 
road, he must aequire this part of the line [indicating], so 
that the line from tidewater will be absolutely and wholly a 
Government line. While I feel satisfied that the Government, 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission, could possibly 
regulate and insure reasonable rates on this road, I believe that 
it would be better to have the Government own the entire line 
and control it as it sees fit, without having to enter into an 
arrangement or an agreement that might bring up controversies, 
and all that sort of thing, between it and a private line. At 
any rate, we thought it was wiser to do that, and that kind of 
an amendment will be presented to the bill for the consideration 
of the Senate. It is but fair to say that this suggestion cime 
to the attention of the committee through a suggestion in an 
amendment proposed by the senior Senator from Iowa |\r. 
CUMMINS]. 

Mr. President, if we were to turn Alaska over in its entirety 
to the Alaska Syndicate you would see railroads built so quickly 
that it would make your head swim. It would be done broadly 
and systematically, too; every resource and every section would 
be taken into account. We are not going to turn Alaska over 
to the Alaska Syndicate, nor to any private interest, and we 
should do with it as they would do with it if they owned it, 
and that is one of the purposes of this bill, and this bil! is one 
step in that direction. 

The greatest recompense from the building of this road must 
come from the settlement of the country, the building of homes, 
the opening of the mines, and the making of ‘the latent wealth 
of the Territory a part of the potential wealth of the country. 
That becomes the Nation’s return rather than the freight rites; 
just as the copper from the mines became ‘the real return (0 
the Alaska Syndicate from the Copper River Railroad rather 
than freight rates, because practically no freight bas been 
developed along the line: Private capital would have to pay? 
very high rate of interest to secure the money necessary to }uild 
railroads of any extent in Alaska, while the Governme!( can 
secure this money at a very low rate of interest. Private 
capital, even if it could secure money, would build its road ~ 
particular properties which it owned or which it could — 
regardless of the interests of others or of other sections. pon 
Government, owning practically all of the territory and te 
sources of Alaska, can determine upon the line which w''! not 
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only promote the development of certain territory and certain 
properties, but work into a general plan and system of trans- 
portation for the entire Territory. 

In my judgment the Nation would profit by the building of a 
roud from the coast to the Tanana or the Yukon if it allowed 
the same to be used free of any freight charges whatever. Nor 
id this be, in fact, any unusual procedure. We spend every 


wou 

year as ‘many millions of dollars as it would take to build such 
1 road for the making of transportation lines for the use of | 
which no charge whatever is made, and we shall no doubt pass 
a bill at this session af Congress providing a large appropria- 


tion for the purpose of improving and in some instances pos- 
sibly making almost new lines of water transportation. 

“But,” it is said,“ why should you not provide steamship 
s wiso for fear some monopoly will meet you at the sea- 
The right to go to the seashore on equal terms is 


lit 
iil 


shore ? 


yorth something. You would not have that under private 
ownership; you will have it under Government ownership. 

\‘r. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President——- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Right in that connection I desire to 
say, respecting the independent water lines, that the citizens of 
Portland now have incorporated and are preparing to equip a 


line of steamers up to Alaska, in view of the possibility of this 
pill passing. They may put them on anyway in competition 
with the line already established if this bill fails of passage. 

Mr. JONES. But the chances are that, if this bill fails ot 
and they put them on, they will be in the hands of 
eceivers in the very near future; but with equal opportunity 
to connect with railroads from Alaska they could maintain 
themselves. 

The water companies must meet you on equal terms, too, and 
that is some advantage. The steamships, monopoly owned or 
otherwise, must come to a’ common port. They can not discrimi- 
nate in that respect. Their rates can be regulated with reason- 
satisfaction. Furthermore, water routes are free. There 
wou'd be ample and equal docking facilities, and, in my judg- 
ment, under such conditions there would be such sharp competi- 
tion that reasonable rates would be insured. If this should not 
then I would not hesitate to favor an extension of the 
Government railroad by the ownership and operation of steam- 
ship li I doubt either the wisdom or the necessity of taking 

action, however, at this time. If the resources of Alaska 
can be brought to the seashore on equal terms and with equal 
opportunity, water transportation will be secured under such 
conditions as to insure fair and reasonable rates. 

In that connection I desire to say that Senate bill 133, which 
I intreduced, provided for the development of the mines by the 
Government to supply Government needs and authorized the 
President to procure every facility that might be necessary to 
carry coal wherever the Government needed it and desired it; 
under that bill it was contemplated that the President, if neces- 


passage 
py 


able 
{ 


develo 


Les, 


eneh 


siry to deliver coal for governmental purposes, might secure 
Whatever vessels were necessary. That provision was reported 


to the full committee by the subcommittee, of which the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CrrAuBerLaIn] and I were members; 
but the full committee felt that we ought not to complicate the 
proposition of securing railroads in Alaska with that provision 
and also the provision with reference to mining coal. There- 
fore it was left out, not because the members of the committee 
were opposed to the proposition, but because we felt that this 
int step of the Government building of railroads in 


import 


Alaska should not be complicated with other propositions, and amiss to suggest that while the building of the Panama Canal 
that it would be best to go at this work a step at a time. has been a remarkable success, the first estimate of cost 
But it is asked, “ In what way would you open the coal mines? | Was $135,000,000, and I believe it has cost something like 
You make no provision for that in the bill.” While that is an | $400,000,000. ‘ 
important matter and one that must be dealt with, it is not| Mr. JONES. That is true. In fact, we find that most of 
necessary to deal with it in this bill nor to discuss it in con- | the work on rivers and harbors, on irrigation, and all similar 
nection with this measure. We must solve that problem. It is | projects has cost more than had been originally estimated for, 
one t] needs much study and investigation, and more study | but that is not unusual in private enterpris: s. A man hardly 
and investigation, so far as I am concerned, than I have been | ever makes an estimate and builds a house but thit it sts i 
able to give it thus far. There aré many different propositions | much more than his original estimate. The increased st of q. 
submitted. None of them have been fully considered, but when | much of the Government work is largely due to the fact, a 
we have made proviston for transportation, then we can consider | that we do not make the money available as it should be. This 
this question from every standpoint. I have no doubt but that | is especially true of irrigation works and river and harbver 
i wise and proper solution. will soon be reached. As I have | works. The result is that these projects are hot carried on ‘4 
ine said, it seems to me that too much emphasis has been | economically at all. Log 
Piared on the coal resources of Alaska and the need for their Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— ey 
deve ment, and we have overlooked the other purposes and The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wasp- f a 
( creater purposes of this bill. We do not propose to build | ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? ryt iis 
these roads simply to get coal. If that were the sole purpose Mr. JONES. Certainly. — : ik 
we ( build a line te the Bering River fields, equip it, con- Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the Senxtor with st lag 
struct docks and terminals and make a harbor for not to exceed | regard to the provision in the bill wich gives the Presiden ‘(3 
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$4,000,000, and have access to all the coal we need for many 
years to come, not only for Government purposes, but to supply 
the needs and demands of the Pacific coast. If there were no 
coal fields to be developed, I would still be in favor of this bill, 
because of the possibilities of development in agriculture, the 
opening up of other minerals, and in the aid it would in 
getting people and supplies into the interior. 

In the bill which I introduced I provided for the reservation 
of a certain coal area and its development by the Government. 
I am inclined to believe that it would be a most valuable demon- 
stration in many ways for the Government to open up and de- 
velop a mine in the anthracite fields in Alaska. It would give 
some valuable and reliable information as to the cost of mining, 
how it should be done to prevent waste and explosions, and 
just what wages could be paid to those who toil, and yet permit 
the coal to be sold at a reasonable price to the consumer, with 
absolutely equal privileges and opportunities in transportation 
to all. With good transportation facilities I also believe that 
a fair leasing system can be devised that will prevent monopoly, 
insure development, and furnish coal to the consumers at fair 
rates as well as compel mining under the best possible condi- 
tions and prevent waste. I have an open mind on this ques- 
tion, however, and do not shrink from the Government opera- 
tion of these mines, and see much to be gained by it. It shouid 
be given more study and consideration than it has had or than 
can be given on the floor of the Senate. Let those who are in 
favor of this step not complicate it with other considerations 
which we can and will settle properly in the near future. 

“ But,” it is urged, “you give too much power to the Presi- 
dent; Congress should have more control over the details.” I 
do -not think so. Congress can not go into the details. To do 
it would result in confusion, controversy, and indefinite delay. 
We can safely depend upon the President of the United States no 
matter who he may be and no matter what party he may belong 
to to act wisely and patriotically. This is not a party matter 
and should not be treated as such, but the sole endeavor should 
be to carry out the objects and purposes of Congress and to 
develop Alaska in the way that would best promote the pros- 
perity of that Territory and the welfare of the people of the 
United States. This is a business matter and must be carried 
on in a business way. If we give the President full power to 
carry on the work, within certain broad limits, he will see that 
it is done, and if those who are placed in charge of it are di- 
rectly responsible to him for the manner in which they do their 
work it will be well, expeditiously, and economically done. 

The Panama Canal has been an unqualified success, and, 
in my judgment, this enterprise will be equally successful if 
we do not unwisely hamper the agency that has to carry it out. 
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We must not forget that legislation is rigid. If it does not } 
suit it can not be undone except by legislative action. If the 
President makes a mistake he can correct it. Unless we are 


fully satisfied upon a proposition we should not put it in this 
bill but leave its solution to the President. 

In my judgment the building of the Panama Canal has been 
the success that it has been because we have given to the Presi- 
dent almost absolute authority with reference to it. He has 
been unhampered in the details. We furnished the money and 
he has done the work. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
ington yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In connection with the estimate of the 
cost of the pr>posed railroad system in Alaska, it may not be 
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the power to lease the railroad after he has constructed it, 
whether, in his judgment, it would not be better, after the 
Government has built the railroad, the Government to 
operate it as well? 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the Senator that I think so. The 
bill which I introduced previded for the operation, by the Gov- 
ernment, of the railroad until otherwise provided by Congress. 
‘he bill that was reported by the subcommittee to the ful! com- 
mittee provided the same thing; it had no provision for leasing 
in it. When the full committee, however, got together, they 
decided that some provision of that kind should be put in. I 
will say to the Senator that this morning the committee, in con- 
sidering the matter further, decided to recommend that, instead 
of 10 years, a lease might be made for 20 years, on the theory 
that, if we were to have leasing at all, 10 years would amount 
to nothing, that no lease could be made for that period of time 
at all: and so, if we are going to have a leasing provision, they 
thought it wise to put in one that would probably be effective. 
Personally, as I have said, I would much prefer that we should 
leave out any provision for leasing. I think the Government 
ought to operate the railroad until Congress, at least, provides 
otherwise, and we will have abundant 
any provision that may be necessary. Personally, I am inclined 
to think that the Government could operate the railroad better 
than could be run under a lease, and, far as I am con- 
cerned, I am inclined to favor Government operation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I agree with what the Senator 
has said. It seems to me that, instead of putting a provision 
in this bill permitting the President to lease the proposed rail- 
road, we ought to omit that part of it and let the road be oper- 
ated by the Government. If operation by the Government 
proves to be a failure, we can easily provide by legislation that 
the road may be leased; but, on the other hand, if the Presi- 
dent leases it for 20 years, there will be no opportunity to have 
a practical demonstration whether or not the Government can 
properly operate the railroad. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator’s opinion is exactly in accord with 
my own, but not with that of a majority of the committee; and 
that proposition, of course, will be for the Senate to pass upon 
when it comes up. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
ington yield to the Senator from Kansas? 
Mr. JONES. Certainly. 
Mr. BRISTOW. I was unable to attend the committee meet- 
- this morning because of other duties, and I want to inquire 

has been suggested that instead of the Government operat- 
road by any direct governmental agency it simply 


€ 


rizes the road to be operated by the Panama Railroad Co.? 


for 


it 
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Senator from Wash- 


ne Live 


JONES. That was not suggested this morning at all. 

BRISTOW. The Panama Railroad Co. is a corporation, 
the stock of which is owned by the Government of the United 
States: it is now operating a raiiroad, and has been doing so 


» we acquired that railroad some 10 years ago. It is also 
a steamship line. It to that we could 
authorize the Panama Railroad Co. to operate this additional 


i 
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operating seems me 


1 merely by an extension of its power and authority. I 

d ki whether it is necessary for Congress to act along 
th : but I think the President would have ample authority 
to thorize the Panama Railroad to construct and operate this 
. JONES. I was going to suggest to the Senator that I am 

ed to think that, under the broad powers given the Presi- 


this bill 


dent in |, he might do that: that is, he might use that 
y to carry out the purposes of the proposed legislation. 
r. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 


Mf 


ington yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 
Mr. JONES. Certainly. 
Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to ask either of the Sena- 


tors if the Panama Railroad Co. were authorized to operate the 


proposed Alaska railroad, who would pay any deficiency that 

mieht result? In the inability of the freight and other rates to 

pay the interest and operating expenses, who would pay them? 
Mr. BRISTOW. Well—— 


McCUMBER,. I do not believe anyone will claim that 
the Government will ever operate that railroad at a profit: and, 
Government owning the mines and using its own mines, 
be enough there to make any railroad pay. 
Might not the profits from the operation of 


never 


Mr. KENYON, 


the Panama Railroad pay for it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There wili be very little profit in the 
operation of the Panama Railroad after the construction of the 
Panan Canal is completed and all the trafiic is carried 
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| have to pay the expenses, and not the Senator. 
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through the canal and not over the railroad. In all proba})}j;, 
the railroad will then be torn up. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President-—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator is not, if he will permit mo _ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ww.) 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES. I had yielded to the Senator from Kansis. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from North Dakota is not - 
rect as to that. There is no intention to tear up the Pany», 
Railroad. It will be run as an electric line. Ample Provision 
has been made by utilizing the waste waters from the Chaey.< 
River as they go over the Gatun Dam to provide electrici;, for 
the operation of the canal and the operation of the railroad. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘Then the railroad will be operated po. 
cause the expense of the power will be borne by the Governor; 
in operating the canai, which leaves the matter in just the samo 
condition, namely, that the company itself can not make the 
railway pay its expenses. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think the Senator is simply imagining 
that, because I have not any doubt at all that the ruiiro; 
company will be very profitable, and that, if the Governmen-: 
did not desire to keep the control of it and to operate it itselr 
there would be abundant opportunity to dispose of that right. 
I am perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned, to take my 
chances with the Panama Railroad Co., the stock of which is 
ewned by the Government of the United States, successfully 
operating a railroad in Alaska without loss to the Government. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is very easy, Mr. President. for the 
Senator to take the chance, inasmuch as the Government wil! 
I was consid- 
ering whether a business man would take his chance where he 
had to pay the expenses out of his own pocket. I confess | 
can not see anything in Panama—and I have been there—that 
would justify any great outlay or expenditure in operating « 
railroad. Of course if it can be operated by electric power 
that is furnished by the Government, that will take away a 
considerable portion of the operating expenses. Under those 
circumstanees, the little passenger traffic from one city to the 
other—and that would be practically all its business—migiht 
be sufficient to pay for operating an electric line. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will permit me, I will say 
that I never have heard a single one of the members of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission express any doubt as to the ad- 
visability of maintaining the railroad, or express any doubt that 
it would pay after the canal was completed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say,:in that connection, that 
I read last night the last report of the directors of the Panam 
Railroad Co. I think I have it on my desk and if I have not | 
have it at my office. They have taken action on this very sv! 
ject, and it is their opinion that the Panama Railroad Co. will 
pay after the canal is in full operation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. How well is it paying now? i 

Mr. NORRIS. It is paying now. If I had the report here 
I could give the Senator the figures... They make money bow, 
but even though that were not true it is something that can 
not be charged up to the Government operation of the Panama 
Railroad Co., because everybody knows that if it does not pay, 
it will be because the Government has put in competition wilt 
it a great canal which the Government has constructed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But, Mr. President, that is the reason I 
think it will not pay unless the Government furnis es the 
power. Of course you can make almost any kind of a railroad 
pay if you do not have to.pay the operating expenses. If s ” 
body else will furnish the motive power to drtve the transport 
tion vehicles from one end of the line to the other withou 
any edst, I imagine that it will pay. While I admit that | 
passenger traffic from Colen to Panama, over that 6) Ili. 
would pay for an electric raitway, I do not think, and | d nat 
think anyone else will claim, that the local traffie would Py 
to operate that railroad if it were itself compelied to pay *" 
of its operating expenses and pay the usual! price for the |) _ 
that weuld be generated by the Government works at ''* 
Gatun Dam. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
not prevail there. 


r- 





The usual price for electricity probally \ 


As I understand, the price for the elect": ty 


that the Government may furnish the railroad compaly WwW! . 
very low, but I do not know that any definite figures have be“ 
given out. bie 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, the Government could mak u i 
price as low as it desired, so long as the Government !s » 
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by the taxing power and can make the people pay taxes to pro- 
vide the $400,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the $400,000,000 was not spent for the pur- 
pose of developing electric power. The power Is but an incident 


to that great dam. It would be there and would run to waste if 
it were not used, and those using the power as an incident to 
the other great development of course ought not to be taxed 
with the interest on the entire investment. No one would want 
that to be done. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We are getting away a little from the sub- 
ject concerning which I asked my question, which was who 
would pay the operating expenses of this railway up in Alaska? 
The Senator and I will probably live to see the day, if the rail- 
way is put in operation, when we will have to vote a certain 
amount in excess of the earnings of any kind of a railroad which 
may be constructed in Alaska, 

Mr. NORRIS. I take it that no man can tell now just what 
the future will bring; but, if that should be true, then the par- 
ticular clause in the bill giving the President authority to lease 
the road will never become operative because no one would 
lease it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No one would ever lease it, in my opinion, 
and pay the interest on the investment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield te the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr, JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I differentiate between 
the Government building a railroad in Alaska and the Govern- 
ment going into the ownership and operation of railroads in the 
United States proper. I think there is room for different action 
as to those two propositions. I do not know how well the 
Panama Railroad is. prospering, whether it is paying a profit 
to the Government or whether it is sustaining a loss. I have not 
looked into that. I have in mind one governmental effort to 
build a Government railroad. It was not by the United States 
Government, but by the great State of Massachusetts. That 
State built a railroad through the Hoosac Tunnel and tried to 
operate it, but lost money year by year. It was a very short 
line, but it cost a good deal of money to construct it; and the 
result was that the State of Massachusetts leased that line 
and afterwards sold it to the Fitchburg Railroad Co., and it is 
now in private ownership. Under State control it was a lament- 
able failure; and I have some fear that, whether we build 
railroads in Alaska or go into the ownership of railroads else- 
where, we will find that they will not be operated as success- 
fully as they were under private ownership. 

Mr. NORRIS. How did that road pay after the State lost it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not know. It became a part of a 
gteit system. When the question of Government ownership is 
up for discussion, as it doubtless will be a little later on, I 


have some views that I shall want to present to the Senate 
in my usual brief way. Some of us have ridden on railroads 
owned by the Government in other countries, and we have a 
vivid recollection of what kind of service those railroads render 
their passengers. I do not want to see our railroads become as 
poor in equipment and as inefficient in management as some 


that I have ridden on abroad. 
Again, there are experiments going on, and not only experi- 


ments but actual governmental operation of telegraph and tele- 


phone lines in England. On that point I have some statistics 
Which I think are rather startling as to what is happening 
there. However, that will come later; we doubtless will have 
that 


subject up after a little; but I rose simply to say that I 
think we may squarely differentiate between building a rail- 
road and even running a railroad in Alaska, where the Govern- 
ment owns almost the entire territory, and in going into the 
ownership and operation of railroads in the States of the Union. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
thoroughly in that, and, furthermore, IT admit that the question 
iS to the desirability of the Government operating a railroad 
debatable one. Whatever agency is selected by the Presi- 

‘o operate this road, if he does select an agency to operate 
' course any deficiency that occurs will have to be made 
| by the Government of the United States so long as it keeps 
mtrol Whether or not the 
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| of the operation of the road. 
ma Canal Railroad Co, would be a good agency I am not 
ired to say. The matter had never occurred to me and 
hot heretofore been suggested. As I said, I think we should 
provide in this bill for leasing. We should simply provide 
that the railroad may be operated under the control of the 
President until Congress otherwise provides. The committee, 
however, thought that. we ought to put in the bill this limited 
lin of permitting the President to lease the road if an ad- 
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vantageous proposition were submitted: and there is argument 
for that. I do not fear to trust him with this power. I am 
sure he will use it wisely. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I simply want to ask a question. I 
have not had an opportunity to look through the hearings had 
before the committee, but I understand that some evidence was 
given as to the probable revenue that might be derived from 
the amount of coal transported. I was wondering whether any- 
body had ever made any estimate as to the income that may be 
derived from any other tonnage than that of the coal mines. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think there is any estimate of that 
kind in the hearings; I do not remember it now, and I have 
looked through the hearings pretty carefully. About the only 
definite information we have concerning the probable tonnage 
is with reference to coal; and that depends very largely upon 
the Government's requirements and what might be brought out 
for the Government itself. It is based on the needs of the Goy- 
ernment, which is now transporting coal around from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Some say Congress should place a limit upon the expendi- 
ture to be incurred. Others say that if it is wise to give the 
President the great power which we do give him in this bill, 
we should be willing to allow him to be the judge of the ex- 
penditure. I can hardly agree with this latter contention. I 
believe we should limit the amount to be expended and the 
mileage to be constructed, and within those limits give the 
President full and unrestricted authority. Congress should coun- 
trol the limit of expendiiure. If the limit does not permit of 
the construction of as many miles of railroad as we desire, I 
do not believe there would be any difficulty about providing ad- 
ditional money to carry on the needed work. As I said to the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CrarK], the committee will re- 
port an amendment to the bill definitely limiting the right of the 
President to contract for or expend more than we provide for 
in the bill, so as to make that limitation certain. 

We want a railroad from tidewater to connect with water 
transportation on the Yukon or the Tanana and, in my judg- 
ment, we also should have connection with transportation on 
the Kuskokwim. If $40,000,000 and a thousand miles of rail- 
road will not make such connection, then Congress will provide 
anything additional to do it. I would have no special objection 
to authorizing the President to contract for the construction of 
not to exceed a thousand miles of railway, if we should deter- 
mine that it is advisable to construct that much; but I believe it 
wiser tu limit not only the mileage but the expenditure, con- 
fidently believing that Congress would take care of the situation 
in the future. 

Some would have us designate the route for the railroad or 
limit the discretion of the President in this respect. I think 
this would be a mistake. We do not and we can not know the 
engineering difficulties or advantages of any of the particular 
lines or routes; and it seems to me that for this reason it would 
be very unwise for Congress to attempt to settle such matters 
of detail ‘The President can safely be trusted to secure the serv- 
ices of most capable and experienced engineers. We should do 
as private interests do, and accept the matured and careful con- 
sideration and judgment of engineers as to the routes to be 
adopted. 

Mistakes, of course, may be made. They are made on private 
works. They will have to be corrected. The President, how- 
ever, is not nearly so apt to make a mistake in acting upon the 
advice of his engineers as we wou!d be now, with the little 
information we have, in attempting to fix definitely the line of 
road which we authorize to be built. I would rather trust him 
in this matter than myself, with the information I now have, 
although I confess that on this particular point I have a pretty 
strong view as to what should be done, and I do not hesitate to 
say that the road we should build should be along the general 
line of the Alaskan Northern route to the Tanana or the Yukon, 
with a main branch to the Matanuska coal fields, a main branch 
to the Kuskokwim, and a line to the Bering River fields, leaving 
the Copper River Road, at least for the present, as it is. 

Mr. President, I have the utmost confidence in the President, 
his integrity, his honesty, his patriotism, and bis purpose and 
intention to do that which he believes will be for the best inter- 
ests of the people of Alaska and the people of this country. 
While it is true that we are intrusting him with a great deal 
of power and authority under this measure, I am perfectly will- 
ing to intrust to him full authority to act in carrying on this 
great work within the limit of mileage and expenditure fixed by 
us. I do not believe we can carry it on sftccessfully by limiting 
his power. I do believe he will carry it on successfully if we 
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give him the power to act practically as private interests would 
act connection with a development of this kind. 

The Senator from Mississippi ridicules the idea that these 
railroads can be constructed for anything like the amount sug- 
ested in this bill. He apparently bases this assumption on a 
article, from which he seems te have the impression 
that these railreads will be built entirely through steep canyons, 
over lofty mountains, across icy glaciers, around fjords, and 
amid mighty volcanic and geologic disturbances, too stupendous 
for words, which he seems to think are now going on. The 
trouble with the Senator from Mississippi is that he has not 
followed his usual fair and legical course of reasoning, but has 
allowed his opposition to Government construction te sway his 
judgment, and he seizes upon the conditions described to sustain 
that opinion, regardless of the fact that those conditions do not 
exist in connection with the present problem. 

These reads will not be constructed under the conditions sug- 
gested by him. They would penetrate the coastal range on a 
water grade through the Copper River and Susitna Valleys, 
and would, therefore, have to surmount only the one major 
summit of the Alaska Range between their termini. 

This summit has an elevation of less than 3,000 feet—not a 
very high pass, not a very lofty mountain. Many railroads in 
this country pass over mountains through passes where the ele- 
vation is far greater than this. My recollection is that the Mar- 
shall Pass, for instance, has an elevation of about 11,000 feet. 
The amount fixed in this bill is based upon carefully considered 
estimates made by learned, experienced engineers of great repu- 
tation and skill, 

The Senator says that what Alaska needs is dirt roads to 
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do very little toward the development of this 590,000 s 


eome only from the construction of some main trank-line ; 
ways. 


be the result in Alaska. 
branch lines will be built, and the people and communities aig, 
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miles of territory; $7,000,000 spent as suggested woul 
largely wasted. Any substantial development in Alask, ¢ 


be 
an 
ail- 


Our western country was not opened up and its resoy 


rcas 


made available uatil the railroads were built. A vast domain 


was donated to the companies to induce them to construct 
trunk lines—a domain which, when the road was constr», ted 
was equal in value to its entire cost. No suggestion was ja; 
that the Government should first have wagon roads, but w.goy 
roads came with the building of the railreads; and that jj) 

You build trunk-line railroads, ang 


will construct wagon roads to meet their demands and peces. 
sities; and they should have assistance in doing this fron) ¢) 
National Government, 

They need, it is true, dirt roads in Alaska; but they noe 
railroads first, and the supplying of that need will go ‘a lone 
way toward the construction of necessary wagon roads. WwW hen 
you get trunk lines of railroads going from somewhere to some. 
where you will be justified in talking of wagon roads, spurs 
and branches, but not before. ; 

He says, also, that in a country where beans cost $1 a pound 
as they did in the Chesana district, what we need is wagon 
roads. > 

The Chesana district is one of the most inaccessible districts 
on the face of the earth, away ever here [indicating on the 
map], away from any railroad, almost surrounded by lofty 
mountains, and as a matter of fact in a territory very much of 


ie 


connect with the railroads already constructed, and that by the | the character that the Senator from Mississippi has the im. 


expenditure of about $7,000,000 greater good will come to Alaska | pression that all of Alaska is. 


than by the expenditure of the meney proposed in the construc- 
tion of railroads. 
roids built and their location, he weuld not make a suggestion 
of this kind. Furthermore, he overlooks the vast extent of 
Alaska and the insignificance of these railroads. 

I want to call attention to the location of the railroads re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WiLtiams], 
which he thinks, with a few wagon roads, would furnish proper 
development for Alaska. 

The White Pass & Yukon Railroad S away down in southeast- 
ern Alaska. Only about 20 miles of it are in our own territory, 
and it passes over this way [indicating on the map] into the 
mountains. It is largely in British territory. There is no 
wagon road that could be built and used that would be of any 
special benefit, even if connection were made with this road. 

The Yakutat Southern Railway is a little railread right in here 
[indicating on the map] on a peninsula and is only 9 miles long. 
It simply connects a fish cannery on the coast with another 
point on the coast opposite the fishing grounds and furnishes 
no connections whatever that would be of any benefit to any 
country that might be served by a wagon road. 

The Copper River & Northwestern Railway begins here [in- 
dicating on the map] and runs up in this direction for 195 miles. 
It extends from Cordova to the copper mines of the Alaska Syn- 
aicat 
territory that would lead to any special development by the 
construction of wagon reads other than possibly the discovery 


of copper properties, which could not be handled successfully 
by wagon transportation in competition with railroad trans- 
portation, 

The Alaskan Northern Railway, which comes in here from 
Seward through the Kenai Peninsula, is now 71 miles in length. 
Wagon roads, to be of any benefit in connection with it or to 
reach coal property or agricultural property, would have to be 


75 er 100 or more miles long, and would be of but little service, 
because the railroad is not deing very much business, and unless 
it is extended considerably it will have to shut down. In fact, 
I understand that it is now shut down. 

The Tanana Valley Railway is a narrow-gauge railway up 
near the Tanana Valley, running out of Fairbanks. It is 46 
niles long, extending from Fairbanks to the mining territory. 

The Seward Peninsula Railway, 80 miles long, from Nome to 
lion, is in a territory with no agricultural lands, but simply 

r and quartz mines, 

The Pay-Streak branch, 63 miles, is simply a branch of this 

road in the same territory. 
The Council City & Selomen River Railway, 323 miles long, 
also in the Seward Peninsula, near Nome, and no special 
benefit would come from the construction of wagon roads there. 
The same is true of the Wild Goose Railway, 5 miles in length, 
which is located in the same territory. 

So the connection of wagon roads with the existing lines of 
railroad, to. which the Senator from Mississippi referred, would 
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» and dees not pass near any agricultural territory or other - 


If the Senator knew the character of the rail- | 


The wonder is that these things 
do not cost more there, rather than less. 
Mr. President, the physical condition of Alaska is such that 


it has a great bearing on the proposition involved. As a matter 


of fact, it seems to me it should almost determine us in our 
course with reference to this measure. 

I want ‘to call the attention of the Senate to the map and to 
the indications there. The red spots represent the places where 
gold has been already discovered. You will note that they ex- 
tend almost all over the Territory of Alaska sonth of the Endi- 
cott Mountain Range. They show very graphically the extent 
of the gold discoveries, and indicate very clearly the possibili- 
ties for the discovery of gold in Alaska. The black spots indi- 
cate where coal has been discovered. Yon will note that this 
area goes clear up to the north, away beyond the Arctic Circle. 
The whole Territory is dotted with black spots, indicating actual 
discoveries of coal. 

As I said a while ago, there are only two of these fields 
where anthracite coal is produced, the Bering field and the 
Matanuska field; but the supply of lignite and bituminous coal 
is almost inexhaustible, and almost beyond belief. Some veins 
have been found exposed in different parts of this territory 20 
feet thick, and my recollection is that there are some claimed to 
be 40 feet thick. 

Along the southern coast of Alaska the harbors are open the 
entire year. They are free from ice and impediments of that 
character. The mountain range running around the coast in 
the form of an are shuts out railroad building to the interior 
except where there are breaks through the mountains made by 
rivers, and they are very few in number. The place where tle 
Copper River breaks through is one. Here, where the Susitua 
and other rivers eome through on the way to Seward, is an- 
other. Over here, at Iliamna Bay, is another going over to the 
Kuskokwim, 

The interest or the power that controls these two or three 
entrances to the interior of Alaska controls practically al! ot 
the development of that Terrtory and of that country. If the 
entrances and the passes to the interior country are controlled 
by private railroads, the development of the interior of tle 
country will take place just.as they see fit to permit it fo tise 
place. While it is true that if railroads are built somewhere 
the interior through these passes we can control the rates that 
are charged for the transportation of products and material over 
those lines, we can not compel the railroads nor the interesis 
or companies building them to build to any particular sectiou 
of this country. , 

For instance, the Copper River Railroad was built to the Ken- 
nicett mines over here because it owned those mines. We can 
control the rates that will be charged from that point to the 
coast, but we can not compel the company to build a line from 
this point, Chitina, up to the Tanana or the Yukon. We can not 
do it; and until the company sees fit to do it of its own accord, 
if we leave this matter to private enterprise, we shall have no 
railroad to that part of the country. 
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The same is true with reference to the line through here [in- 
dicating on the map] from Seward. A company has been trying 
for years to build a line from Seward to the Matanuska coal 
fields, and they have been professing that they would go on to 
ihe Tanana, but they have not been able to get the money neces- 
sary to carry on the construction. The indications now are very 
clear that they can not get it. I have read some testimony that 
indicates why they can not get it; that the great interest that 
controls this road—not a local interest, but one which has its 
ramifications all over the United States in cvery line of indus- 
try, including banking, smelting, mining, railroads, navigation, 
and all that sort of thing—will not permit the building of a 
railroad through there until it wants it done. It will not permit 
any company to get the capital necessary to put a road through 
there until it wants it done. 

So it is most desirable that these passes should be used, not 
for the exploitation of particular property but to provide the 
widest, the broadest, and the most comprehensive development 
for this great inland territory. 

On the Kuskokwim River and on the Yukon River and 
their tributaries there are about 5,000 miles of water trans- 
portation; but in order to avail of that water transportation 
yessels must come away around through the ocean and through 
the Aleutian Islands, and up into the Bering Sea, I think, about 
»000 miles, to Nome, and then they must connect there with 
poats going up the river that can go up and come down only 
about three months in the year. For instance, to get to Fair- 
banks, this point in the interior [indicating on the map], they 
must ship their goods by vessel away around to Nome and 
then transfer to boats going up the river. If a vessel leaves 
and gets to the mouth of the river a little bit late, transporta- 
tion being about to close, your goods may get up to some point 
on the river and then be frozen in there, and you must wait 
until the next season before they can go on up to Fairbanks. 
On the other hand, if your products start out from Fairbanks 
and get frozen in along the river somewhere below, they may 
have to wait until the next season to get up. 

So you can see the difficulties under which access to the in- 
terior is secured. The building of a railroad from some point 
on this coast to the Tanana or the Yukon will furnish a trans- 
portation route the whole year around into the interior coun- 
try, because these roads will not be interfered with by snow 
nearly so much as are some of the roads in this country. 

With reference to rates, my friend from Mississippi, referring 
to this almost inaccessible point away over here at Chesana, 
one of the most inaccessible points on the face of the earth [in- 
dicating on the map], spoke about the high rates for getting 
products in. That dees not apply to the coast harbors. These 
points have water transportation from Seattle, Tacoma, and San 
Francisco the whole year around, the voyage being about 1,000 
miles in length. The rates are. not very high. We all know 
that water transportation is cheap under ordinary conditions. 
The high rates in here [indicating on the map] come from the 
long haul over here and up the river and frem the fact that the 
transportation lines on the Yukon River are practically con- 
trolled by the same transportation lines that go around here 
[indicating on the map], aud they can fix almost any rates they 
see fit to charge. Of course, after you get to a point on the 
river where you have to take articles into the interior by trail 
r otherwise, the transportation charge is high. If you have a 
railroad from some of these harbors to the interior, you will 
have, without question, much lower rates than now. The low 
water rates to the coast will be increased only by the reasonable 
rates for railroad transportation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not that also true of the transportation 
con ‘panies that run from the southern outlet there down to Seat- 
Ue and other Pacifie coast points? 

Mr. JONES, To a greater or less extent that is true with 
reference to them. I do not mean to say that the lines here 
‘re entirely free from monopoly; but, of course, if we can get 
railroad lines down here to the coast that are free from monop- 


oly, to that extent we shall have exempted the traffic to the 
- ‘or from the exorbitant charges of monopoly. 
wn NORRIS. Yes; but they are still subject to monopoly 
een those coast points and the western points? 
a Mr pap Yes; unless, with equal opportunity to get te 
e® coas 


we should develop independent transportation or 
shipping lines. ‘That matter was brought up while the Senator 
had to be out this morning, and was referred to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall not go into it now, then. 


Mr. JONES. The committee deemed it rather unwise to 
adopt at this time the amendment suggested by. the Senator, 
believing that if we should give all interests an equal oppor- 
tunity to get to the coast and meet transportation lines there 
on equal terms, and have equal opportunities in the ports, that 
would encourage independent lines to build ships and operate 
them. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] ealled 
attention te the fact that now, in Portland, a company has been 
organized with the intention, if this bil is put through, of 
putting on an independent transportation line of vessels. So 
we thought the adoption of the amendment at this time was 
unwise, although that does not indicate how the members of 
the committee feel with reference to the Government putting 
on ships. We thought it best not to complicate at this time 
the situation with reference to this bill by incorporating in it 
that provision. 

If the Government controls the entrances to the interior, and 
has a transportation line into the interior, it will build the 
lines with a view to bringing about the greatest possible devel- 
opment, and not for the purpose of exploiting any particular 
property there. Every man who has developed an industry or 
a mine or an interest within the territory served by these rail- 
roads will know absolutely that he will be treated upon an 
equality with every other man. He will know that he can 
carry on his business upon that basis and in that way. 

It seems to me it is absolutely essential that the railroad 
facilities for the interior shall be dominated and controlled by 
the Government of the United States. If they are not they will 
be dominated and controlled by private interests for profit, for 
the development of their own particular properties and their 
own particular interests, and for the development of any section 
of the country that they especially want to have developed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to be understood as at all opposing 
this bill because I ask this question; but if the argument is 
sound that if the United States owns this road everybody will 
be treated fairly, and that it is necessary for the development 
of this country that the Government shall own the road. to 
the end that all interests may be treated fairly, can the Sen- 
ator tell me why the same argument would not apply to the 
United States as well as to a Territory of the United States? 

Mr. JONES. That argument will apply, to a greater or less 
extent, to the United States. 

Mr. REED. Since the Senator is in favor of having this 
railroad up in Alaska, where very few people live, built by the 
Government, may I ask him if he would be willing to favor 
the acquisition by the Government of the railroads in the United 
States, where a great many people live? 

Mr. JONES. If the Senator had been here when I began my 
remarks—and I know he would have been here if he could have 
been—he would understand my position on that point. 

Mr. REED. I have been unavoidably absent from the Cham- 
ber. 

Mr. JONES. I know it. I know there are committee meet- 
ings that keep Members away from here almost all the time. 
I stated my position clearly with reference to that matter in 
the first part of my address. 

Mr. REED. That was at a time when I was absent. 

Mr. JONES. I am not nearly so much shocked now at the 
proposition of Government ownership of railroads in this coun- 
try as I was a few years ago. 

Mr. President, nature has pointed the way for railroads 
in Alaska, but has restricted the available routes to two or 
three. We must not permit these routes to be controlled by 
private interests, but must preserve them for all time for the 
equal use of all the people and interests of Alaska. That enn 
be done only by Government lines constructed directly by the 
Government and wholly controlled by it. 

Mr. President, we have not hesitated in the past to aid in the 
construction of railroads into new and undeveloped sections 
Enormous grants of land have been made for this purpose. 
In some cases the Nation could have afforded to build the road 
and turn it over to the country free, if it had held to its own 
land. These acts have been usually criticized. I have no doubt 
but that the Congress and the President acted honestly and 
patriotically in passing and approving them. It is more easy 
to look back and see mistakes than it is to look forward and 
avoid them. We are negligent, however, and unwise, and justly 
subject to censure, if we do not profit by the experience of the 
past. Knowing what I do now, if we were confronted with the 
propositions of 50 years ago, I would vote unhesitatingly to 
build roads to the West and keep our public lands. 
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I hope the step we take now 
as a huge blunder. 
‘cuprehensive system of improvement for Alaska. Let us pre- 
serve forever free from private monopoly the two or three 
avenues by which transportation lines can enter the interior 
from the magnificent open harbors of the southern coast and 
keep those harbors and their terminal and dockage facilities 
open to all, under fair and equal conditions. While recognizing 
that much of the industrial development in Alaska must be done 
by large aggregations of capital, let us see to it that the trunk- 
line railroads are built so as to promote general development 
and not private exploitation, and that every interest, great or 
small, shall have exactly the same opportunities when it reaches 
this raHroad line. Let us see to it that water transportation 
lines are not destroyed or wholly dominated by railroad inter- 


ests, as they have been in other sections, and as they are to a | 


certain degree in Alaska’ to-day. Railroad and water lines 
should complement each other where not active competitors, and 
lade to serve the interests of the Territory and the people. 

All this can be secured only by Government lines. 


case delegate to private interests. The people have a right to 
expect us to regard their interests as a whole, and we must not 
betray their trust. 

Mr. President, Alaska is a continental domain of over 
375,000,000 acres, owned almost wholly and absolutely by the 
United States, with unquestioned authority and abundant 
wealth and credit to do whatever is necessary to develop its 
vast agricu!tural resources, and make available to the industry 
and energy of our citizens the incalculable mineral wealth of 
every character and description. Railroad transportation is 
the first necessary step to people that land with a brave, 
hardy, and industrious race who in time of peace will add to 
the Nation’s wealth, and in time of war be a mighty bulwark 
of defense. With the construction of main lines on a broad and 
comprehensive plan, securing to every individual equal oppor- 
tunities and to each section service without discrimination, and 
connecting the interior water systems with the open ports in 
the south so that commerce, trade, and travel may flow be- 
tween that Territory and the people of the United States from 
the year’s beginning to the end, will come an expansion of the 
fishing and fur industry, the peopling of the agricultural sec- 
tions with hardy pioneers raising cereals, grasses, horses, cattle, 
sheep, reindeer, and other valuable animals not only for local 
needs but for export, the discovery of new mines of gold, copper, 
silver, iron, and other minerals, together with coal of the highest 
grade, not only for consumption in the local industries but also 
for the operation of our Navy and the maintenance of our 
national defense, and an increase in the already large trade 
between that country and this that will mean prosperity to the 
people there and stability and wealth to the people here. 

The result will confound those who anticipate a confirmation 
of their views of the evils of governmental activities, and will 
bring intense satisfaction to us who believe it to be wise states- 
manship and patriotic wisdom to use the Nation’s wealth to 
make available its natural resources under equal conditions to 
all. Our action on this matter will mark an epoch in construc- 
tive legislation, will mean real and substantial benefit to the 
individual citizen in the present and the future, will promote 
contentment and satisfaction among the people, and will add 
to the stability and glory of the Republic. 

I desire to ask unanimous consent to have printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks a copy of Senate bill 133, which I intro- 


duced, a copy of the bill reported by the subcommittee to the 


full committee of the Senate, and a copy of the bill as reported 

by the full committee to the Senate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 

hears none, and permission is given. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


objection? The 


A bill (8. 133) to provide for the construction of railroads in Alaska, 
and for other purposes. 
Re it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 


authorized, through the Alaska railway commission, hereinafter pro- 
vided for, or otherwise, to cause to be surveyed and located such main 
lines for railroads from points on tidewater to the interior as will, in 
his judgment, best promote the settlement of Alaska and develop its 
resources, together with such branch lines as he may deem necessary; 
and when such line or lines are located he is hereby authorized to cause 
to be constructed, completed, and operated thereon (until otherwise 
provided by Congress) a standard-gauge railroad or railroads, with the 
necessary equipment, docks, wharves, and terminal facilities. That the 


President is authorized for the purposes aforesaid to employ such 
persons as he may deem necessary and to fix their duties, powers, and 
compensations 

Sec. 2. That to enable the President to construct the railroad and 


works appurtenant and necessary thereto, as provided in this act, there 
is hereby created the Alaska railway commission, to be composed of 
not more than five members, who shall be nominated and appointed by 
the I’resident, with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
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It is our duty to initiate a wise, broad, and | 


This is | 
a duty and function of government that we must not in this | 


Chair 
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will not be hereafter regarded shal) serve during the pleasure of the President, and one of them shaq); 


e named by the President as chairman of said commission. (f {),,. 
members of sald commission a majority shall be learned and skiljeq j; 
the science of engineering, and may be officers of the United Stato. 
Army and Navy from the active or retired lists. Said commissioners 
shall each receive such compensation as the President may proscrij,, 
until the same shall have been otherwise fixed by Congress. In 444). 
tion to the members of said commission the President is hereby aut hoy. 
ized, through the said commission, to employ, in the ascertainment 0; {),, 
location of said railroad lines and in the construction, completion. 





operation of the same, any of the engineers of the United States aoe 
at his discretion, and likewise to employ any engineers in civi) life 9; 
his discretion, and any other persons necessary for the proper and 


expeditious prosecution of said work. The compensation for such , 
neers and other persons employed under this act shall be fixed by saiq 
commission, subject to the approval of the President. The official ga}qyy 
of any official appointed or employed under this act shall be deducted 
from the amount of salary or compensation provided for or which s)).)) 
be fixed under the terms of this act. Said commission shall in jj 
matters be subject to the direction and control of the President, any 
shall make to the President annually. and at other periods as may jy. 
required cither by law or by the order of the President, full and com 
plete reports of all their acts and doings and of all money received ang 
expended in the construction of said work and in the performance of 
their duties in connection therewith, which said report shall be by the 
President transmitted to Congress; and the said commission ‘s}jq] 
furthermore give to Congress, or to either House of Congress, sy), 
| information as may at any time be reqnired either by act of Convross 
or by the order of either House of Congress, The President shal 
cause to be provided and assigned for the use of the commission such 
offices as may, with the suitable equipment of the same, be necessary 
and proper in his discretion for the proper discharge of the duties 
thereof. The commission shall acquire, by purchase or condemnation 
all property it may deem necessary for the purpose of earrying out 
the provisions of this act, including any existing lines of railway, wit) 
the equipment, wharves, docks, bridges, and other facilities that it may 
deem desirable te secure in order to carry out the purposes of this act, 
and the power of eminent domain in Alaska is hereby conferred upon 
such commission, which may sue and be sued in the name of the 
Alaska railway commission. The President, through the commission. 
shall obtain an exclusive right of way over the public lands in Alaska 
for such railway lines upon filing its map of location in the General 
Land Office, and the President may, in this manner or otherwise, make 
reservation of such public lands for stations, terminals, and other pur- 
poses in connection with the construction and operation of such rail- 
road lines as he may deem necessary and desirable; and he may utilize 
in carrying on the work herein provided for any and al! machinery, 
equipment, instruments, material, and other property of any sort what- 
soever used, purchased, or acquired by or under the direction of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, so far and as rapidly as the same is, in 
the judgment of the Isthmian Canal Commission, no longer needed in 
its work ; and the said Isthmian Canal Commission is hereby authorized 
to deliver said property to said Alaska railway commission, and no 
charge shall be made therefor. 

Sec. 3. That the President, through the said commission or other- 
wise, shall proceed as promptly as possible to segregate such coal re- 
serves for the Government and its various departments as he may deem 
necessary, and shall designate and reserve the same in such tracts as 
to include therein the largest quantity of the best quality of coal, hav- 
ing due regard to economical mining and transportation; and the lands 
contained in such reserves shall not be subject to sale or lease or any 
other disposition according to the laws of the United States. That the 
President, through said commission or otherwise, as he may deem best, 
shall, in connection with the construction and operation of said rail 
road, develop and operate a coal mine or mines within the area so 
reserved and deliver the coal mined at such point or points as may be 
necessary for the purposes of the Government, and he is authorized, 
through said commission or otherwise, to provide all the necessary 
facilities of all kinds and character to accomplish this purpose: Pro- 
vided, ‘That any coal mined and not needed for Government purposes 
may be sold to the public at not less than 6 per cent more than the cost 
at the place of delivegy, such cost to be ascertained and determined by 
the commission. 

Sec. 4. That any line of railroad designated and constructed under 
the provisions of this act may connect with the line of any existing 
railroad in Alaska, and in such case the existing line shall be operated 
in connection with the new line as a through route with through rates 
upon a fair and reasonable apportionment of revenue and expenses. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
borrow, on the credit of the United States, from time to time. as the 
proceeds may be required to defray expenditures authorized by this act 
(such proceeds when received to be used only for the purpose of meet 
ing such expenditure), the sum of $40,000,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, and to prepare and issue therefor coupon or reg 
istered bonds of the United States, in such form as he may prescri’e, 
and in denominations of $20 or some multiple of that sum, redeemable 
in gold coin at the pleasure of the United States after 10 years from 
the date of their issue, and payable 30 years from such date, and bear- 
ing interest, payable quarterly in gold coin, at the rate of 3 per cen 
per annum; and the bonds herein authorized shall be exempt from all 
taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any 
form by or under State, municipal, or local authority: Pro: ded, Chat 
said bonds may be disposed of by the Secretary of the Treasury at no 
less than par, under such regulations as he may prescribe, giving to 2! 
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‘the citizens of the United States an ual opportunity to subscrive 
therefor, but no commissions shall be allowed or paid thereon, and a 
sum not exceeding one-tenth of 1 per cent of the amount of the bonds 

ropriated, out of any money in th 


herein authorized is hereby app 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay the expense 0 
advertising, and issuing the same. 


f preparing, 


Src. 6. That it is the intent of this act to authorize and empower = 
President to do any and all things necessary to carry out and acco! 
plish the purposes of this act. 

(Subcommittee print.) ine 
A bill (8S. 48) to authorize the President of the United States o < = 


in the Territory of Alaska, 


construct, and operate railroads 
other purposes, a eine 
Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States is herev} 
authorized, through the Alaska railway 
vided for, or otherwise, to cause to be surveyed an 


after pro 


com on, herein : 
missi such main 


d located 
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lines for railroads from points on tidewater to the interior as will, in 
is judgment, best promote the settlement of Alaska, develop its re- 
yrces, and provide adequate and suitable transportation for coal for 
he Army, Navy, and other Government seryices; of troops, arms, and 
itions of war; of the mails, and for other Government and public 
together with such branch lines, feeders, sidings, switches, and 
rs as he may deem necessary; and when such line or lines are 
ted he is hereby authorized to cause to be constructed, completed, 
: pped, and operated thereon (until otherwise provided by Congress) 
lroad or railroads, with the necessary equipment, docks, wharves, 

and terminal facilities. 






»” That to enable the President to construct and operate until | 


wise provided by Congress the railroad or railroads and works 
rtenant end necessary thereto, as provided in this act, there is 
y created the Alaska railway commission, to be composed of not 
: ‘than five members, who shall be nominated and appointed by the 
president, with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall 
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oan as may be fixed by the commission and approved by the Presi- 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
borrow, on the credit of the United States, from time to time, as the 
proceeds may be required to defray expenditures authorized by this act 
(such proceeds when received to be used only for the purpose of m 
ing such expenditure), the sum of $40,000,000, or so much thereof 
may be necessary, and to prepare and issue therefor coupon or regis- 
tered bonds of the United States, in such form as he may prescribe a 
in denominations of $20 or some multiple of that sum, redeemable in 
gold coin at the pleasure of the United States after 18 years from 
date of their issue, and payable 30 years from such dafe, and bea 





| interest, payable quarterly in gold coin, at the rate of 3 per cet 


during the pleasure of the President, and one of them shall be | 


. i by the President as chairman of said commission. Of the 
a rs of said commission a majority shall be learned and skilled in 
ience of engineering, and may be officers of the United States 

‘ and Navy from the active or retired lists. Said commissioners 
' each receive such compensation as the President may prescribe 
the same shall have been otherwise fixed by Congress. In addi- 
the members of said commission the President is hereby an- 


wtainment of the location of said railroad lines and in the con- 
tion, completion, equipment, and operation of the same, any of 
; engineers of the United States Army at his discretion, and like- 
to employ any engineers m civil life at his discretion, and such 
- persons 2s he may deem necessary for the proper and expeditious 
cution of said work. The duties, powers, and compensation or 


i by said commission subject to the approval of the President. The 
“salary of any official appointed or employed under this act 
deducted from the amount of salary or compensation provided 

or which shall be fixed under the terms of this act. Said com- 

! on shall in all matters be subject to the direction and control of 
the President, and shall make to the President annually, and at other 


periods as may be required either by law or by the order of the Presi- 
G full and complete reports of all their acts and doings and of all 
! y received and expended in the construction of said work and in 


the operation of said work or works, and in the performance of their 
duties in connection therewith, which said report shall be by the 
P dent transmitted to Congress; and the said commission shal! 
' rmore give to Congress, or to either House of Concress, such 
f ition as may at any time be required either by act of Congress 
or by the order of either House of Congress. The President siall cause 
to be rented or otherwise provided and assigned for the use of the 
commission such offices as may, with the suitable equipment of the 
same, be necessary and proper in his discretion for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties thereof. The commission shall under the direc- 
1 of the President acquire, by purchase or condemnation, all prop- 
erty it may deem necessary for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, and the power of eminent domain in Alaska Is 
hereby conferred upon such commission, to be exercised in the courts 
of Alaska in accordance with the laws now or hereafter in force for 
that purpese, and said commission may sue and be sued in the name of 
the Alaska railway commission. The President, through the commis- 
sion, shall obtain an exclusive right of way over the public lands in 
Alaska for such railway lines upon filing in the General Land Office a 
map or maps approved by the President showing the line of the rail- 
road or railreads and the boundaries of the lands reserved for such 
road or reads, and the President may, in this manner or otherwise, 
make reservation of such public lands useful for farnishing materials 
for construction and for stations, terminals, docks, and for such other 
pur} s in connection with the construction and operation of such 
I id lines as he may deem necessary and desirable; and he may 


utilize in carrying on the work herein provided for any and all ma- 
chinery, equipment, instruments, material, and other property of any 
sort whatsoever used, purchased, or acquired by or under the direction 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, so far and as rapidly as the same 
is, in the judgment of the Isthmian Canal Commission, no longer needed 
in its work; and the said Isthmian Canal Commission is hereby au- 
thorized to deliver said property to said Alaska railway commission, 
a ) charge shall be made therefor. 


8 3. Subject to the approval of the President the said Alaska Rail- 
Commission shall have the power to fix, change, and modify rates 
for t transportation of freight and passengers on any railroac or 
railroads constructed and operated under the provisions of this act, to 
e compensation for such transportation, and to perform generally, 

in Alaska, all the usual duties of a common carrier for hire. 
S t. That any lime of railroad designated and constructed under 
| isions of this act may connect with the line of any railroad 
existing or which may hereafter be constructed in Alaska, or with any 
ster iip line for joint transportation of freight and passengers, and in 
the lines thus connected shall be operated as a threugh route 
wi rough rates upon a fair and reasonable apportionment of revenue 
an nses. The said commission is authorized to make contracts or 
: nts with the management of lines connecting with the lines con- 
! under the provisions of this act, for such apportionment, sub- 

the approval of the President. 

. That the President, throngh the said commission or otherwise, 
ed as promptly as possible to segregate such coal reserves for 
l ernment and its variouS departments as he may deem neces- 
d shall designate and reserve the same in such tracts as to 
i therein the largest quantity of the best quality of coal, having 
‘ ird to economical mining and transportation; and the lands 


2 


d in such reserves shall not be subject to sale or lease or any 

sition until otherwise provided by Congress. That the Presi- 

rough said commission or otherwise, as be may deem best, may 
in nection with the construction and operation of said railroad or 


: s, develop and operate a coal mine or mines within the area 


. ed, and deliver the coal mined at such point or ints as 
necessary fer the purposes of the Government, and he is au- 
u d, through said commission or otherwise, to provide all the nec- 
_ facilities ef all kinds and character to accomplish this purpose 
0 contract with other agencies for the same: Provided, That any 
rn nined and delivered for Government purposes will be paid for by 
a cr to said commission of public funds at the cost at the place of 
Ana , Such cost to be ascertanand and determined by the commission : 
o ovided further, That any coal mined and not needed for Govern- 


‘ purposes may be sold to the public at such prices and upon such 


s ngineers and other persons employed under this act shall be | 


cc ee 


annum ; and the bonds herein authorized shall be exempt from all taxes 
or duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by 
er under State, municipal, or local authority: Provided, That said 
bonds may be disposed of by the Secretary of the Treasury at n 

than par, under such regulations as he may prescribe, giving to all 
citizens of the United States an equal opportunity to subscribe therefor, 
but no commissions shall be allowed or paid thereon, and there is | by 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise anpro- 
priated, the sum of $1,000,000, to be used for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, including the expense of prepari advertising, and 
issuing the bonds herein authorized, to continue available until ex 





| pended: Provided, That so much of the said sum of $1,000,000 as shall 
ed, through the said commission or otherwise, to employ, in the | 


have been expended shall be reimbursed to the Treasury out of the first 
proceeds of the sale of said bonds. 7 

Sec. 7. That there is hereby created a redemption fund in the Wnited 
States Treasury, to be known as the “Alaska railways redemption 
fund,” into which shall be paid 75 per cent of all moneys derived from 
the sale or ee of any of the public lands in Alaska, or the al 
or mineral contents thereof, or the timber thereon, and into which 
fund shall be paid the net earnings of said railroad or railroads above 
maintenance charges and operating expenses; the said redemption fund, 
or any part thereof, may be used from time to time, upon the order of 





the President, to pay the interest on the bonds authorized and issued 
under the provisions of this act, and to redeem, cance!, and retire said 
bonds, under such rules and regulations as the President may establish 

Sec. 8. That it is the intent of this act te authorize and + wer 
the President to do any and all things necessary to carry out and 


accomplish the purposes of this act. 
(Calendar No. 53.) 

A bill (8. 48) to authorize the President of the United States to locate, 
construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized and directed to cause to be located such main line 
railroads frem points on tidewater to the interior as will, in h g 
ment, best promote the settlement of Alaska, develop its resources, and 
wrovide adequate and suitable transportation for coal for the Army, 
Navy, and other Government services; of troops, arms, and munitions 
of war ; of the mails and for other Government and public uses, together 
with such branch lines, feeders, sidings, switches, and spurs as he may 
deem necessary; and when such line or lines are located he is hereby 
authorized to cause to be constructed, completed, equipped, and operate! 
thereon (until otherwise provided by Congress) a railroad or railroads, 
with the necessary equipment, docks, wharves, and terminal facilities: 
Provided, That the President may cause said road or roads t be 
operated by contract or lease, but no contract or lease shall be for a 
longer period than 10 years. 

Sec. 2. That to enable the President to construct and operate the 
railroad or railroads and works appurtenant and necessary thereto, as 
provided in this act, he is hereby authorized to employ, in the r 
tainment of the location of said railroad lines and in the const on, 
completior, equipment, and operation of the same, any of the engi- 
neers of the United States Army, at his discretion, and likewise to em- 
ploy any engineers in civil life, at his discretion, and such other per- 
sons as he may deem necessary for the proper and expeditious prose 
cution of said work. The duties, powers, and compensation of ch 
engineers and other persons employed under this act shall be fixed by 
the President. The official salary of any official ppointed or em- 
ployed under this act shall be deducted from the amount of sala or 
compensation provided for or which shall be fixed under the terms 
of this act. The officers or other persons placed in charge of the 
work by the President shall make to the President annually and at 
such other periods as may be required by the President or by either 
House of Congress full and complete reports of all their acts and doings 
and of all money received and expended in the construction of rid 
work and in the operation of said work or works. and in tl per- 
formance of their duties in connection therewith. The annual reports 
herein provided for shall be by the President transmitted to Cor S 
The President may acquire, by purchase or condemnation, all proper 
he may deem necessary for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
ef this act, and he may exercise in the name of the United Sta t 
power of eminent domain in the courts of Alaska in accordance t] 
the laws now or hereafter after in force for that purpose. A richt 
of way over the lands of the United States in Alaska shall be : ] 
for such railway lines upon filing in the General Land Office a ma 
maps approved by the President showing the line of the railro 
railroads and the boundaries of the lands reserved for such 
roads, and the President may, in this manner or otherwise, mal . 
ervation of such lands as are or may be useful for furnishing materials 


















for construction and for stations, terminals, docks, and for su ‘ 

purposes in connection with the construction and o; on o : 
railroad lines as he may deem necessary and desirable; and he may 
utilize In carrying on the work herein provided for any and all ma- 
chinery. equipment, instruments, material, and other property f any 


sort whatsoever used or acquired in connection with the construction 
of the Panama Canal, so far and as rapidly as the same is no longer 
needed at Panama; and the said Isthmian Cana! Commission is hereby 
anthorized. to deliver said property to such officers or persons as the 
President may designate, and to take credit th r at such’ percent- 
age of its original cost as the President may approve, but this amount 
shall not be charged against the fund provided for in section 5 of this act 

Sec. 8. Subject to the approval of the President the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall bave the power to fix, change, and modify 
rates for the transportation of freight and passengers on any railroad 
or rafiroads constructed and operated under the provisions of this act, 
which rates shall be the same to all. 

No free transportation or passes shall be permitted and no discrimi- 
nation as to rates shall be made in favor of the Government or its 
officérs or agents: Provided, That the provisions of the interstate-com- 
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merce laws relating to the transportation of employees and their 
families shall Le in force as to lines constructed under this act. 

Sec. 4. That any line of railroad designated and constructed under 
the provisions of this act may connect with the line of any railroad 
existing or which may hereafter be constructed in Alaska, or with any 
steamship line for joint transportation of freight and passengers, and 
in such case the lines thus connected shall be operated as a through 
route with through rates upon a fair and reasonable apportionment of 
revenue and expenses. 

See, 5. That .the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
borrow, on the credit of the United States, from time to time, as the 
proceeds may be required to defray expenditures authorized by this 
act—such proceeds when received to be used only for the purpose of 
meeting such expenditure—the sum of $40,000,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, and to prepare and issue therefor coupon or reg- 
istered bonds of the United States, in such form as he may prescribe, 
and in denominations of $20 or some multiple of that sum, redeemable 
in gold coin at the pleasure of the United States after 10 years from 
the date of their issue, and payable 30 years from such date, and bear- 
ing interest. payable quarterly in gold coin, at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum; and the bonds herein authorized shall be exempt from all taxes 
or duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form 
by or under State, municipal, or local authority: Provided, That said 
bonds may be disposed of by the Secretary of the Treasury at not less 
than par, under such regulations as he may prescribe, giving to all the 
citizens of the United States an equal opportunity to subscribe therefor, 
but no commissions shall be allowed or paid thereon, and there Is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $1,000,000, to be used for carrying out the 
provisions of this act, including the expense of preparing, advertising, 
and issuing the bonds herein authorized, to continue available until 
expended: Provided, That so much of the said sum of $1,000,000 as 
shall have been expended shall be reimbursed to the Treasury out of 
the first proceeds of the sale of said bonds. 

Sec. 6. That there is hereby created a redemption fund in the United 
States Treasury, to be known as the “Alaska railways redemption fund,” 
into which shall be paid 75 per cent of all moneys derived from the 
sale or disposal of any of the public lands in Alaska, or the coal or 
mineral contents thereof, or the timber thereon, and into which: fund 
shall be paid the net earnings of said railroad or railroads above main- 
tenance charges and operating expenses; the said redemption fund, 
or any part thereof, may be used from time to time, upon the order of 
the President, to pay the interest on the bonds authorized and issued 
under the provisions of this act, and to redeem, cancel, and retire said 
bonds, under such rules and regulations as the President may establish. 
Sec. 7. That it is the intent of this act to authorize and empower the 
President to do any and all things necessary to carry out and accom- 
plish the purposes of this act. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumper] informs me that he is prepared to 
speak at this time. In view of that fact, I will yield to him 
and will submit what remarks I have to make upon the Dill 
after the routine morning business to-morrow. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator from Washington desires 
to go on I should prefer that he would do so. I will take the 
floor now only with the understanding that it is his desire that 
I should proceed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish very briefly to ex- 
press on this most important measure some of the reasons why 
I am not prepared as yet to raise the socialistic flag as a party 
banner under which I am to operate in the future, and to pre- 
sent to the Senate certain reasons against even the advisability 
on the part of the Government, by means of an appropriation 
or other capital, for pressing a railroad system in Alaska at 
the present time. 

This bill presents two features, one of which is obnoxious to 
my conviction of governmental functions and duties, and the 
other of which presents no justification for its enactment. 

The bill is the first great step into the realm of paternalism. 
It is the beginning of the paternalistic or socialistic idea of com- 
plete Government ownership of all public utilities. It is a step 
from which there is no receding. Each step into the pater- 
nalistic field will necessitate a further step for the protection of 
the first. I can not understand how anyone can fail to draw 
the same conclusion which I draw with reference to the full 
import and meaning of this great step. Neither can I under- 
stand how anyone who votes for it, who supports it, can by 
any possibility of reasoning raise his voice against paternalism. 
It inevitably leads to this end. Government ownership of 
Alaska railways must necessarily ultimately mean Government 
ownership and operation of the coal deposits, which alone, if 
anything, can justify or excuse it, will justify the expense of 
the constructiecn and operation of this contemplated railroad. 
And when the Government owns and operates the roads, owns 
and operates the mines solely for its own use and profit, intro- 
duces paternalism to that extent, what is left for the public 
which is to put up for the whole expense? If I believed in 
Government ownership of railways, steamship lines, and all 
public utilities, I certainly should support this measure as the 
beginning of that new governmental policy and function. But 
believing that the prime function of government and its one 
duty is to govern people who do produce, leaving all. produc- 
tion in the hands of the people, I can not but view with extreme 
disfavor this first socialistic step. 


I yield that the Senator may proceed 
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No one can point to a single fact that will justify. Gove). 
ment ownership. There is no question but that in every j)). 
stance it costs the Government from 50 to 100 per cent more {., 
perform any given work than it costs private individuals {, 
accomplish the same-result. We have abundant proof of ts 
in the fact that there is not a single irrigation project in the 
United States that has not cost from 50 to 200 per cent pore 
than even the Government estimate. And as the people gro 
the Government, these facilities cost the peeple from 50 to oy) 
per cent more than they would cost the same people to aceo)). 
plish the same thing through private effort and cooperat iv). 
It necessarily follows that the charges for the use must Jo 
proportionately higher to meet the investment when construe. 
tion or operation is carried on by the Government. And the 
people themselves must pay this higher price for its use. [f 
they do not pay it directly, they must pay it in added taxes. 

Nor do we stop there. It costs the Government of the United 
States fully 100-per cent more to operate any line of business 
than it costs any private concern to operate a similar line of 
business. And as the operating expenses must be paid out of 
the earnings, the cost to the people must again be practica|ly 
doubled. Therefore, instead of Government ownership ani 
operation being a benefit to the people, it is a curse to the 
and not only adds so much more to their burdens but also de. 
prives them of their liwful opportunities. The fact that the 
burden is distributed over all the people does not make it less 
a burden. 


It is estimated that these contemplated railways will cos; 
from $40,000 to £45,000 a mile. Making an allowance for the 
usual difference between Government estimate and Govern. 
ment fulfillment, an allowance that can now be figured with 
considerable accuracy by reason of many opportunities to make 
the computation, we will find that these railrosds will cost us 
from $75,000 to $100,000 a mile—a wholly unnecessary burden 
upon the people, and a burden from which they will neve: re- 
ceive any proper return upon the investment. 

Government ownership of railways, followed by Government 
ownership, as it must be, of other public utilities means that 
the army of employees, organized as they always will be, will 
become the complete masters of the Government and the Gov- 
ernment but the subservient tool to the interests of this great 
army. That army will be powerful enough to dictate every 
policy of Government. No man in any district in the United 
States would be strong enough to make his race-as a Member 
of Congress if his ideas of the value of the wages of these Goy- 
ernment employees did not correspond with their idea of the 
worth of their services. Whenever the Government puts itself 
i. the position of cwner of public utilities, it becomes the prey 
of an organized class of people, which will result in legislation 
against the mass of the unorganized p2ople of the country. 


We can not deceive ourselves as to this final result. The 
only question is whether we want such a condition. If we do 


want it, then we ought to raise the socialistic flag and candidly 
admit that we are serving that army. The greatest injustice 
in the labor field of to-day lies in the disproportion cf labor 
wages. The wages of one class, through organization. are so 
far above those of the ordinary laborer, so far above the farm 
laborer, that the latter always suffer an enormous disadvan- 
tage. The report of the Agricultural Department of 1912 shows 
that the average farm earnings for farmer, wife, and adult 
laborer is scarcely more than 20 cents net per day, as agains 
the more than $6 per day of the ordinary mechanic, and this 
without reference to the smaller number of hours in the !atier 
trade. The farmer and wife and children who receive less than 
25 cents per day net for their labor must purchase products 
enhanced twenty times his wages. 

It is well known that the wages for clerical service in the 
departments in Washington are a trifle more than double the 
wages of the same kind of service in the same lines of busi 
hess outside of the Goverwment, «+ 

Mr. REED. Mr. President-—< 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, apply this to the 2,000,000 people 
already engaged by privaté enterprise in pulilic-utility trades 
and business and you can get some idea of the injustice that 
must necessarily result to the balance of the people 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr, President. ; 

Mr. REED. The Senator has made a very interesting stile 
ment to the effect that the wages paid to Government employees 
in Washington are a trifle less than twice the amount paid fer 
similar work elsewhere: I wish the Senator would tell us 
where that condition fs to’ be found. 


Nc wrth 
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Mr. McOUMBER. In every department in the city of Wash- 
ington Where the average of the clerks are now getting over 
$1,200 per year. The average price paid now throughout the 
country is less than $600 per year for the same kind of service— 
less than $50 a month, 

\ir, REED. I do not want to interrupt the Senator too 
much; he is speaking largely from memoranda; but I will 
have to Challenge that statement, if he will permit me to do it, 
at this time, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will allow the Senator to challenge it, 
but that will not change my conviction of the fact that it is 
true, because I have made an estimate of the prices paid for 
similar labor throughout’the country, and I find that it is a trifle 
less than one-half of the amounts paid by the Government. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, of course the Senator wants to 
be accurate. I know that, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I beg to suggest to him that it will be necessary 
to revise his figures very thoroughly. I will take the matter 
of the pay of the Capitol police. It is probably not equal to 
the pay given in any of the large cities of our country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but that is not the case in the de- 
partments at all, 

Mr. REED. I started—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I spoke of the salaries paid in the depart- 
ments, and I must ask the Senator to keep within the limits of 
my assertion if he desires to challenge my statement. 

Mr. REED. The first statement of the Senator was, I 
thought, that bread. I will take the matter of the pay of 
stenographers in the city of Washington. A first-class stenog- 
rapher here gets from $900 to $1,200 a year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Where? 

Mr. REED. In the city of Washington. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In the departments, the Senator means? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. From $1,200 to $1,400 a year. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is in error. There are plenty of 
them who get only $900 a year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And plenty of them get over $1,400 a year. 

Mr. REED. There are a few who may be experts who get 
ihat much. The same class of work in the city where I live— 
when I get home oceasionally, when permitted to go—receives 
makes fully $1,200 a year, and many of them more. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can get just as good in my part of the 
‘country for $50 a month. 

Mr. REED. Many incompetent ones, of course, get less, the 
pay grading down. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am afraid we are getting a little bit 
from the main subject. 

‘ir. REED. The pay received by clerks to Senators is, in my 
opinion, on an average, less than men of the talent required 
would receive in any first-class business house. 

\lr. McCUMBER. Once again, Mr. President, the Senator 
has abandoned the field in which I said the prices paid are 
double what they are in private lines of business. Senators se- 
cure for clerk and clerks te committees the very best persons 
they can find in their States, and they are not under the de- 
partinents at all. 

Mr. REED. The pay received in the Government Printing 
Olfice is about on a level with the pay received in the six or 
seven first-class cities of the United States. That is my recol- 
‘ection from some investigations that were had here at the time 
the Government Printing Office was under discussion. The pay 
received by clerks in the Pension Office, in my opinion, is less 
thin would be paid for similar services and similar experience 
il any first-class business house. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am afraid I can not yield 
'o the Senator to make an address upon his view of a question 
ii Which I differ so materially, and in each instance it is but 
in assertion. 

Mr. REED. All the Senator has given is an assertion. 
} Mr. McCUMBER. But the Senator from North Dakota has 
he floor, 

Mr. REED. Oh, certainly. 

‘lr, MeCUMBER, 'The Senator from North Dakota will 
‘eld the floor to the Senator from Missouri either to correct 
‘statement or to eall attention to any statement that he thinks 
'S erroneous, but if the Senator asks to divert me from the 
discussion of Alaskan railways and to take up an hour upon this 
one little side issue, I am afraid I can not yield the time. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask, for my information, as I 
= about looking it up, with. what part of the country has the 
Selator compared the salaries paid here in Washington? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not need to go out 
of the city to compare the salaries. If the Senator will go 
down here to one of these department stores and ascertain what 
they are paying for their girl clerks, he will find it is from 
four to five dollars per week, and if he will compare that with the 
hundred dollars a month paid by the Government he will get 
some idea of the difference between the qualifications and pay 
of the clerks in one of the department stores and the amount 
paid by- the Government. But I will admit that that presents 
probably the two extremes and not the average. 

If I go down here in the city and learn the sums they are 
paying for the same kind of clerks in the offices of patent attor- 
neys and other attorneys’ offices for stenographers and clerks 
who do the same kind of work that is done by the Government, 
I will find that they are paying about one-half. If I go into 
the Middle States and make the same comparison, I will find 
that the same labor is employed for about one-half and the 
hours of service are very much longer. But I do not want to 
take too much time in debating a disputed question on that 
particular point. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will permit me to make this 
observation: Of course, if he made up his figures by taking the 

yages of girls in department stores and comparing the sums 
paid them, which notoriously, all over the country, are starva- 
tion wages 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I stated that those were the 
cases, 

Mr. REED. And are a disgrace to our 
he overlooked also the fact that the ladies 
the department stores to pass examinations and to show certain 
educational qualifications, and that is the kind of comparison 
which runs through his figures, I think it is easy to under- 
stand it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I want 
simply to suggest to the Senator from North Dakota that in 





extreme 


civilization; and if 
are not required in 


| stating that the average wage paid in the department stores of 
| Washington is from four to five dollars a week, it is consider- 


| ably below the real average wage paid, as has been shown in 
fully that much pay. On the average, a good stenographer hearings that we had when I was chairman of the Committee 


on the District of Columbia. They are inadequately paid, be- 
yond a doubt, but the wage is not as low as the Senator from 
North Dakota has stated. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have known of their attempting to get 
work where the wages offered them have been even as low as $4 
a week. 

Mr. President, as an indication of what I have been saying I 
eall attention to the arbitration made but a short time ago by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of wages of railway em- 
ployees. The wages were advanced. The railways defaulted 
in their dividends. They have now made a demand for an in- 
crease of freights. That demand will be allowed. The public— 
the ordinary laborer whose wage, hour for hour, is not one-half 
of that of railway employees—must pay this added freight. 
The farmer must pay it out of his meager net earnings, No 
Interstate Commerce Commission sits in judgment upon what 
he shall receive for his products, for his labor; but, on the con- 
trary, lest he might make enough to approach within 100 per 
cent of that received by the railway employees, our gates are 
thrown open to the importation of all the agricultural products 
of the world. This is but one example of what we may expect 
from Government ownership of railroads. The unorganized 
populace will be compelled to pay enormous tribute to the qr- 
ganized sections. 

Let us double, as we probably would in a very few years, 
the labor expense of operating all the public utilities in the 
United States. What would be the cost, then, to the balance 
of the people? We would drive every business into a condition 
in which it would have either to ask for a receivership or to 
come also under the governmental arm, and the public would 
finally become but the servants employed by the Government 
itself. 

No one will deny that we can not expect the same personal 
interest, the same curtailment of expenses, the same unfailing 
watechfulness when the Government has to pay the bills as when 
we must pay them ourselves. Government ownership of rail- 
ways, telegraph lines, and other public utilities means bad 
service, extravagance, and a menace to the rights of all the 
people. 

If it is said that I am too pessimistic about the power of a 
great organization in the shape of employees under Government 
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ownership of railways controlling Congress and governing its | itself would not be benefited. The man who has dug out the 
action at the expense of the people in general, I need only call | gold and can immediately have it made into gold dollars re. 
attention to the fact that where the influence is not pressed | ceives the benefit. I simply make the suggestion that there i; 
directly upon Congress in the shape of a demand for a raise in | nething in the Government opening up gold mines alone in that 
wages, yet it is so great that this very Congress has passed an | Section of the country. 
act subversive of censtitutional right and privilege, declaring Mr. President, I have been very much impressed by an article 
the exemption of one class of American people from the same | written by W. D. Boyce, who is the owner of two or three 
laws and responsibilities that are imposed upon other classes, | Chicago papers. The principal one, I think, is the Chicago 
and an attempt to revive the same obnoxious doctrine during | Blade. He is an extensive traveler, and has been all over 
the present session. Alaska; he has written up the conditions and the history of 
If Congress becomes so subservient to class influence with its | that country. His book, lately published, on South America. 
present infinitesimal power and organization as compared with | I think, is one of the most instructive that has ever been issued. 
that class pewer whenever the Government becomes the direct | The little pamphlet he has printed, after traveling 8,000 miles 
employer, what must we expect under Government ownership of | over Alaska and for the very purpose of presenting the ques. 
railways, telegraphs, telephones, water supply, and every other | tion of the advisability of the construction of railroads through 
public utility? that country, is certainly worth reading. I want simply to 
These reasons alone are sufficient to justify me in voting | quote a few paragraphs. I want first to give a couple of para- 
against the measure. graphs under the heading of “A statesman’s indifference.” Th. 
NO NECESSITY FOR GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS IN ALASKA, author Says: 


Leaving the question as to whether the Government should The Government at Washington at that time— 
enter into private business in competition with its citizens, the Referring to the date of the purchase of Alaska— 
question arises whether or not there is any justification for the The Government at Washington at that time knew about as littic 
construction of these contemplated lines of railway. There has | regarding the Pacific coast, and especially the northwest Pacific, or 
never been a time in the history of this country since railreads | Puset Sound country, as it does about parts of Alaska and the needs 


2 . . of the people of the whole of Alaska to-day. Indeed, the great and wise 
began to be built when there has not been sufficient private | Daniel Webster stated frankly in the United States Senate that he 


-apital ¢ srprise to build every railroad wherever the pros- | didn’t know anything about the country west of the Rocky Mountains 
or aa cae t ould justify the construction of a Tine and, further, he “didn't give a @——2." rs 
pect of development would ju: } > construct : . That is about the position, through lack of information, taken by 
The same rule holds good as to Alaska. Capital will seek in- oe ag yo atures = pafenenee to Alaska. If cach 
"ag 0 yhereyer it can find an opportunity for a proper re- | Member o ongress cou take six months or a year off and travel 
eee ee eads up the resources | fom 15,000 to 20,000 miles in Alaska, he would intelligently. wnie. 
turn. Ihe Government C: ’ ; a . | stand that country’s needs. But about the time he had fitted himseif 
of that great country and expect to make any railroad Pay: | to legislate for the 32,000 white people (equal to about one-sixth of the 
Alaska is essentially a mining country at the present time. | population of the constituency of a Member of Congress) he miclit f, 
The agricultural industry is infinitesimal. There is no justifi- S ci aan aaecae eee or Senator would have to 
cation for any development of agriculture there further than : “ ” . 

that which is necessary to suppert its own population. If the He then speaks of the “bottling up” of the coal fields. 


railroads which are already constructed can not, because of the onkw a rata a a gy rl a Barer > 
withdrawal of lands from acquisition by the people, be made to | geologically known, and only a very small part of this area by de- 
pay running expenses, if all projected lines have been abandoned | tailed surveys, any estimate of the enormous quantity of coal ivai! 
because of this action, if half the roads have already become | @bie 1s purely speculative. The United States Geological Surve 


ac : ; recent publication, states that it is bably safe te say that the mi 
bankrupt, how is it possible for the Government to operate &/| mum estimate of Alaska’s coal Presources should be placed a 


railroad line which will cost twice as much as a privately con- | 150,000,000,000 toms and that the actual tonnage may be Many times 
structed railroad, which will cost about twice as much to op- | @t amount This estimate, stated to be a minimum one, would provide 


. 7 ‘ for an output of 10,000 tons daily—the nt output of all the coal 
erate as a privately constructed railroad? How is it possible | mines in British Columbia—for over 40, years. Pr his Slee tres | 


for the Government to make such a railroad pay? can see no good reason for reserving, conserving, or “ bottling” it 1 
But you say the Government can open up these Jands. Mr. | Th¢ coal to-day being used by the United States Government for tix 


supply of our naval and revenue vessels in Alaskan waters and as fuel 
President, I reply that if the Government can open up the lands | for the northern Army posts is brought from Anstralia in Norwezi 


the Government will not need to build the railways. Private | vessels at a cost of about $15 per ton, while the billions of tus 
capital will build them and operate them just as rapidly as the ey coal remain undeveloped and tied up by our Government's 
pete of the country will justify their construction and I come, now, directly to his report on “Alaska’s railroads— 
operation. a os " 

Che figures which we received in the opening address on this area pune ne ean Saaiaaiee enn eoattesel 
subject, figures culled from the report of the Alaska Railroad | over a territery one fifth the size of the United States” ‘The winters, 
Commission, are deceptive. The purpose of their quotation is | except for a small strip of country along the southeast coast—affected 
that we may draw an inference that these products are from eed a 2S a nein aera, rae eal 
sections of Alaska that have'no proper transportation facilities. | never met with a braver, stronger lot of saaiecemnibiede of ‘the popu- 
The total of mineral products—including coal, gypsum, marble, | lation are meo—any place in the world. They come from everywiiere, 
and tin, sea food, and furs—from 1868 to 1911 were $429,500,000 fanaa — = a Coaes and xe promacing States; some 
in round numbers. Of this the fisheries alone were $214,000,000, ‘Keep in mind all the time, however, that it is over “1.500 miles from 
or one-half of the entire product. I do not anticipate that it | Ketchikan, the southeast corner of Alaska, to Cape Prince of Wales, on 
needs railroads to get to the fish. The entire gold and silver manny, hee v4 eS enema aati Bae Palla g ae 
product was $123,000,000 in round numbers, of which the Yukon | ¢, the Arctic Ocean north of Fort Yukon. ? , 
Valley produced $74,009,000 worth. And the Yukon is navigable While Alaska is not equal to a country 1,500 miles square, it is 
its whole length. The copper was all produced on the coast, and | 9% me Pood sag pe A rtp ne te hr ~» wt 
the sea fur-bearing animals were along the coast. So that all | towns and ports on the south and southwest coasts. as the rivers 
but-a few million dollars worth of all of these products came | as the Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean are frozen for eight mon 
froin those portions of Alaska now having water or railway enna acer Eee in Alaska an@ found the population of 
transportation facilities. ‘ 32,000 whites pretty evenly divided between the inland and cos and 

tut you say that you want to get at some of the gold in the | was impressed with the impossibility of our Government a: ting fair'j 
interior of the country. Why should the Government go into ——s me —— oe en ee ee oe te ctteregted 
the exploitation of the resources of a country for the purpose >. _ eccy = 
of developing its gold fields? We can not eat gold. It can And this is what I desire to call to the attention of the Senate 
not be used for clothing. The great proportion of it can only from one who has made a most careful investigation— 
be used for coinage. We simply add so many dollars to the it would cost $200,000,000 to serve 20,000 of the 32,000 Alaskan 
bulk of the coin of the country or of the world, which to the | pajiroads at an annual loss of $30,000,00 a year, or equal to 3! 
same extent diminishes the purchasing value of the same coin. | year pension for each man, woman, and child brought within 
You might as well say that it would be profitable for the Goy- | tramsportetion belt. all.” he 
ernment to go into a territory and cut down the trees and Under another heading, “ Impossible to serve them a, 4 
make yardsticks, that we may have a greater number of sticks | explains this. ’ a Lice iad (ate 
for measuring our goods, as to suppose that the people get a Of course, for $50,000,000 5,000 people cou served, ee 
direct benefit by the gold mining, or at least that portion and percentage would remem the sain, and the remains fd, and they 
of it which is to be used for coinage only. The man who | yonid have a just cause to complain. 4 nment in 
mines it, of course, gets the benefit. If we increased the prod- Now, as to traffic or tonn to be developed by otal if any 
uct of gold—if we doubled it to-morrow—there would be no | spending millions of dollars for railroads. It seems ‘ 


he cost 
; : freight cou secured aside from coal, and the eo 
question in the minds then of any Senator but what we would <i i a teh tabor’ in Alaska from $4 to $6 a day, th 


: ilroad has 
also almost double the price of every commodity. So the world ' quality of the coal, and the long water haul after the railroa 


do 








1914. 


prought it to the Alaskan coast—Alaska‘s coal is in the interlor—must 
all be considered. Always remember that steam coal at Seattle, the 
nearest market, 1,200 miles distant by water, is se!ling at about $3 a 
ton; that the ony thing Alaskan timber is really good for is to 
be used as firewood, and that the whole northwest Pacific coast has 
an abundance of such fuel; and, furthermore, that the Panama Canal, 
from a commercial standpoint, is expected to supply California with 
cheap coal in order that vessels may have a cargo both ways and reduce 
the carrying charges on American bottoms using the canal and loaded 
with Pacifie coast fruits, grains, and lumber for eastern and: European 
ports. 

If the Alaskan coal fields were fully opened up and were as extensive 
and as cheap to mine as claimed, and the rail-and-water haul as-cheap 
as on the Atlantic coast, then less coal would go through the Panama 
Canal and there would be empty bottoms going west and double charges 
for cargoes coming east. 

However, I am getting away from Alaska, though not from what 
affects Alaska. Cut off as it is from the United States, with Canada 
in between, but with a splendid navigable ocean and an inside course 
back of islands, which enables vessels to sail from Seattle to Skagway 
on waters equal to a big deep river that widens out to lakes here and 
there, the coast-town transportation by water from the southeastern 
port of Ketchikan to Seward, 800 miles to the northwest, is ideal and 
pen the year around. On this coast line of 800 miles we find more 
or less prosperous towns, with 50 per cent of the total population of 
Alaska. 


In other words, that 50 per cent now have their water trans- 
portation and their ports that are always open. 


Nearly ever coast town that has a rt open the year around is 
claiming to be the only point from which to reach the interior of 
Alaska. It is perfeetly natural that each of these points should wish 
to benefit from the building of a railroad, although the deadest towns 
I was in, like Skagway, Cordova, and Seward, had railroads. Only 
while the money was being spent building these roads did the towns 
show great activity. 

There are eight railroads in Alaska, Six have failed, and only four 


are being operated at all, and but part of the year. I will tell you about 
the only two that have never gone into the hands of a receiver, 
although they have never paid the stockholders anything. 

It is well, Mr. President, for us to stop here one moment and 
contemplate what this means. With the assured knowledge 


that it will always cost the Government a great deal more to 
build and operate a railway than it will cost any private cor- 
poration, we yet find that when operated with all of the economy 
of private enterprise six of them have already gone into bank- 
ruptey. 

A MONOPOLY THAT MAKES NO MONEY. 


The White Pass & Yukon Route, from Skagway, Alaska, to Wiite 
Horse, in the Yukon territory, Canada, is 110 miles in length. Twenty 
miles of the line is in the United States. In 1897, when the Dawson 
placer deposits were discovered, thousands of men sailed from all over 


the world to Skagel; winter and summer alike, and hundreds lost 
their lives on the White Pass through snowslides and exposure. Then 
this railroad was quickly and well built by English capital and the 


lestroyed by blasting for its construction. There followed a rate 
of 20 cents a mile per passenger. with any old rate for freight. The 
same rates are sti in effect. and, as the company owns the boats on 
the Yukon River for some 1,200 miles, passengers and shippers =? 
against the same monopoly of internal traffic, both in the Yukon terri- 


tory and Alaska. Yet even at the prices named the company is unable 
to pay a dividend. 


Even at the passenger rate of 20 cents per mile. 


int ie trains and boats are good, the best to be found anywhere in 


and passengers are treated like human beings, but there is not 
enough business, 


And there will not be enough business to make this contem- 
plated railroad pay. Taking the next railroad: 


rhe Copper River & Northwestern, the only other road in Alaska 
not in the hands of a receiver, is owned and operated by the Gaggen- 
heims and Morgans, and runs from Cordova to Kennicott, 196 miles, to 
reach a number of rich copper properties, especially the Bonanza 
croup of mines, owned by the same interests. The Copper River & 
Northwestern road is well kept up, and ts the only standard 4-foot 
Si-Inch gauge road in Alaska, All the others are narrow gauge. 

Next, we have the many times “busted,” failed, and confiscated 
Alaska Northern. It starts at Seward, and is built north 72 miles to 
Nowt re. This is known as the Frost road, not because it was such a 


‘ost.” or is located in Alaska, but on account of the promoter’s 





name being Frost. It was built by Canadian capital, and broke the 
bank in Canada that backed it. Frost himself has but recently been 
tried criminally by the United States courts. However, he was ac- 
quitted, and although his reputation as a promoter is quite bad, it is 
generally believed he was so handicapped by United States Govern- 
ment regulations, and the conservation of coal lands he hoped to open 
in \laska, that he never had a chance to win, even if on the square. 
Owing to the inability of this road to pay the United States Govern- 
ment tax of $100 a mile each year it has been closed down and about 
1,000 people in Seward and along the lines completely put out of 
business. The road could not earn the tax. The receivers for the rail- 
road company offer to let the people living in Seward and along the 
Hin ‘perate it free of rent for tracks and equipment, but the United 
= ‘t's Government said, “No taxes, no run,” and there you are. No 


neer they sing all over Alaska the song, “ Bottled-up Alaska”! 
! Nome & Seward Peninsula Railroad, the most northerly railway 
in the world, 104 miles long, is not operated by the receivers; they can 


hot pay the tax. Again, “ Bottled-up Alaska ”! 

r I Tanana Valley Railroad, 45 miles in length, operates from the 
inina River to Fairbanks, and from Fairbanks out to some of the 

Pla creeks. The last reeciver has paid the Government tax and is 

trying to put the road fn successful shape. Its equipment and tracks 

— i rather bad condition, and mos: of the mining camps on the line 
il 


prefer to depend on teams and dogs for their freight. 
oi rakutat road of 12 miles to the salmon_cannery is little more 
Kn, 2 ttamway. watle the Cook Inlet road, 8 miles in length, and 
‘talla road, G miles long, have been abandoned. i 
a reader now has the history and condition of the 465 miles of 
Tallroads already constructed in Alaska, These ra:ixoads were evidently 
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built long before there was really anything for them to haul, unless, 
like the Guggenhcims and Morgans, they created their own tonnage by 
an_investment many times the cost of building the railroads. 

My theory is— 


Here is the conclusion of a careful man, after investigation, 
with no interest to subserve one way or the other— 


that if Alaska really contains the ore and coal to warrant building 
railroads, and our Government will take the “lid off" so that capital 
can invest with reasonable hope of returns, the railroads will follow 
as a natural result. Otherwise it is my conviction that they should 
never be constructed just to accommodate and enrich a few people or 
boom a town at the expense of the people of the entire United States. 


I think, Mr. President, that that is a concise, true, and 
accurate account of railroad conditions. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Will the Senator tell me from whom he 
is reading? 


Mr. McCUMBER. W. D. Boyce, who is the proprietor and 
editor of the Chicago Blade and a number of other Chicagé 
papers, and who, as I have stated, has just made a trip of over 
8,00. miles in Alaska for the very purpose of arriving at some 
conclusion upen this question. 

Another one of the reasons given, Mr. President, for the con- 
struction of this railroad is that it will develop the great agri- 
cultural interests of Alaska. Just for whom they are to ‘o 
developed I have not yet ascertained. If the agricultural 
products are to be hauled upon the railway, they must be ex- 
ported somewhere, and I can hardly conceive of exporting cats, 
wheat, and barley, even if it be possible to raise them in Alaska 
at all successfully, with labor which costs from $4 to $6 a day 
and with their long winters, when in the interior of the United 
States and in the open markets of the world our oats are selling 
at 23 and 24 cents a bushel, our barley at about 32 cents a 
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bushel, our wheat at sixty-odd cents a bushel, and our flax at a 
price only about half of what it was worth a few years ago. Mr. 
President, there can be no possible excuse for building railways 
for any agricultural interest in Alaska. The only agricultural 
interests that can be subserved there are the little patches of 
potatoes and vegetables that can be utilized in the mining 
camps. I want to give an estimate of the agricultural inter 
ests in Alaska from the same author. Under the head 
“Farming in Alaska,” he says: 


“Gold is where it is found,” is an old and true saying. Finding it 
does not, however, depend on climate, soil, elevation, or favorable natural 
conditions. This is not true of farming. Agricultural products require 
congenial surroundings, although through the development of seed and 
intelligent handling of soll and crop we are now growing grains, fruits, 
and vegetables in many parts of the world heretofore unthought of. 
Man can not eat gold, timber, or coal. He must have foodstuff, 
plenty of it and cheap. 

Before I went to Alaska I knew about the gold and fishing and furs 
and shooting, but was ignorant as to the agricultural possibilities and 
products. After covering thousands of miles and seeing nearly every 
developed spot where anything that grows to eat is at its best, I am 
satisfied that it is a poor country for a farmer, and always wil! be. 
Shouid you succeed in getting a small patch cleared up at a place where 
there was a “boom on” you could get fancy prices for one or two 
years until the boom was over. Except for the long summers and 
nightless days in Alaska it would be impossible to grow anything. No 
warmth comes from the soil or beneath the surface. As far down as a 
shaft has ever been sunk, over 2.000 feet. you find ice. This ice was 
not made by freezing from the top down. For millions of years the 
country has been built up from the bottom, ice on ice that never 
thawed out in the summer. The moss that grows nearly everywhere is 
a complete protection from the sun, and when you sink a pick through 
it you think you have struck rock. Clear off this moss, other vegeta- 
tion, or scrub timber and you have the frozen earth. The sun will 
draw out the ice and frost about one foot the first year. freak this 
up and the next year it thaws out deeper, until after a number .of 
years the frost, on account of the long days, will disappear by June 
1 down 2 or 3 feet. 

Where alfalfa has been tried it turns yellow as soon as the roots 
strike the ice. Of course, with the frost always coming out of the 
ground, you can raise crops where you have only a few inches of rain 
fall in the summer. Interior and northwest Alaska is very dry in the 
summer. Only where the Japan current comes close to the southeast 
coast and the islands do you have much rain. 

In Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Russian Siberia, farming has been 
fairly successful in a latitude as far north as most of Alaska, and | 
has given hope to the wish that we might make an agri 
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out of our own far North possession. For many centuries thes 
countries haye been thickly settled and labor has been very cheap. An 
acre could be cleared for little cost, but that is not the case in Alaska, 
where common labor. employed only for a few months in the vear, 
receives from $3 to $6 per day of eight hours. It costs from $125 to 
$150 to prepare an acre for the plow. You have invested the total cost 

r acre of first-class farm land near a good market in an old country, 


fore you begin raising anything to sell in this dayless night and night- 
less day region. 

Think of it—$125 per acre for land up in Alaska, a country 
a fifth as large as the United States, with people sparsely set- 
tled all over that country, when you can buy better land in a 
thickly settled country, where you have a near market, for from 
$40 to $75 an acre. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I wonder if Mr. Boyce, in his discus 
sion of Norway and Sweden, calls attention to the influence of 
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the Gulf Stream, after passing the coast of Great Britain, upon 
agriculture in those countries? 

Mr. McCUMBER. He does not; he has not done so in this 
pamphlet, at least. Then, again, he touches upon the land 
laws—and I assume that those laws will be the same after we 
have built this railroad as they are now, unless we change them 
in self-defense— 

LAND LAWS ALL AGAINST FARMERS. 


Again, the Government land laws are all against you, and it is prac- 
tically impossible to secure title to a homestead. Little or no land has 
been surveyed. You must make at your own expense a private survey, 
costing from $300 to $700 for each claim, and take the chances then 
of the Government issuing you a deed. I heard nothing but com- 
plaints from all the poor people who had been led to believe Uncle 
Sam was willing to give them farms in Alaska. 

It is possible that the industrious, plodding foreigner from the far 
north countries of Europe and Asia can work out something in the 
next century in this land. I here quote the United States homestead 
law on proving up— 


And I want Senators to think of this— 


Each homesteader may take up 320 acres. 
prove it up: 

“That at least one-eighth of the area embraced in the entry was 
continueusly cultivated to agricultural crops— 

That is, one-eighth of 320 acres, or 40 acres— 
other than native grasses, beginning with the second year of entry; 
and that at least one-fourth of the area embraced in the whole entry 
was so continuously cultivated with the third year of entry.” 

Under this law not a whole claim of 320 acres has yet been lawfully 
proved up in Alaska— 

Not a single claim. 

One-fourth of 320 acres is 80 acres; at a cost of $125 an acre ane 
in the first crop, the farmer would have invested $10,000 in clearing 
the land—the price of a good Iowa farm. 

As I have heretofore stated, it is impossible for Washington. D. C., 
to legislate for Alaska. Congress can aot enact wise legislation for a 
country so far away. 

Agriculture in Alaska, at its best, should follow as an adjunct to 
other occupations. Methods suitable in one part of the country may 
be unsuitable in others. Bottom tands producing a rank growth of 
grass may be too cold and sour for root crops until thoroughly broken 
up and cultivated, so as to let in the air and assist decomposition of 
the dead vegetation, which takes place but slowly in groun saturated 
with water. 


And so forth. 
I will not further follow the line of agriculture, because it is 
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dealt with, Mr. President, to a great extent in the hearings | 


before the Senate committee, and the only conclusion that any 
rensonable man can draw from those hearings is that it must 
ultimately be a failure so far as raising anything more than 
sufficient to support a few mining towns is concerned. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if he has been over to room 115 and seen the exhibit of Alaskan 
vegetables and grain? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not; but I remember seeing, 40 
years ago, exhibits of the wonderful production of arid lands 
and deserts, and the land from which the exhibits came has 
not been taken or cultivated yet. I have not a great deal of con- 
fidence in a mere exhibit that ean be produced in a certain little 
spot. Those exhibits will be explained, or at least their equiva- 
lent, before I get through. I have no doubt that in a small 
section of Alaska you may, under some conditions, raise an 
enormous crop at an enormous expense. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator’from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator is no doubt familiar with 
the history of North Dakota, and I should like to ask him if 
it is not true that in the early days, when that country was 
first explored and first settled, it was regarded as of very little 
value as an agricultural State? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, Mr. President, if the Senator could 
have gone down to New Orleans when they held their great 
exposition, I think in the latter seventies or in the eazly 
eighties, he would have found that the »roducts of North Da- 
kota on exhibition were the most promising and wonderful in 
the world. Possibly many a poor man went to that country, 
thinking he could raise them very oasily, :nd had to learn 
through hardships, and in most cases trrough abandoning the 
property and a new and more careful class coming along, ‘hat 
those exhibits were rather deceptive in regard to the usual 
products and conditions of the country. I am always afraid 
of the overadvertising of the agricultural products of any 
country. 

POINDEXTER. I agree with the Senator in that re- 
: but that does not overcome the fact that North Dakota 
has become one of the most bountiful agricultural portions of 
the earth, and it is common knowledge that the same doubt 
and distrust of the agricultural possibilities of the land have 
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been prevalent in every new country and in every portion of 
this country that has been settled. 

Mr. LANE. I should like to ask the Senator if, in the early 
days, upon the old maps, North Dakota was not marked down 
as part of the “ Great American Desert”? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LANE. I think I used to see it marked in that way on 
the map. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know whether it reached that 
far east or not; but we had a Great American Desert. [ ye. 
member that, even as late as right after the war, Gen. Hazen 
who had traveled up in that country, made a report to the 
effect that it was worth nothing, and nothing could be produced 
upon it. The fact, however, that somebody made a misstate. 
ment as to something that we can easily investigate; the fact 
that it was said that nothing could be produced upon the very 
land where, if a spade was put down into it 3 feet, the plack 
loam soil would be found, in a country where you can raise 
almost any kind of a crop; the fact that somebody dia not 
have enough judgment at that time to foresee a great possi- 
bility, does not indicate at all that we can raise crops on barren 
stones, or in the mountains, where there is no soil, or around 
the North Pole, where there is neither land ror soil] nor any- 
thing else. 

There are some things that are within the reach of possibility 
and many things that are entirely without it. " 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not want to interrupt the Senator 
further than to say that his description is not at all applicable 
to Alaska. Of course, there are frozen regions in Alaska, and 
there is rock; but there is alse a vast extent of land where you 
do not have to put the spade down into the ground to see the 
black soil, because it is black on the surface, and it is black for 
many feet down below. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true at home. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There are vast areas of soil in Alaska 
just as fertile as anything in North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not want to be misunderstood as 
saying that there are not agricultural possibilities in Alaska, 
There are undoubtedly great agricultural possibilities there, even 
in the Yukon Valley. I insist, however, that there will be no 
occasion for the development of those products, certainly not 
for the use of this country, for centuries to come, and that there 
is nothing to indicate any necessity or opportunity fc> any 
great development for the present years, even in suflicient 
quantity to fill the demands of the mines. 

Now, I want to take up for a little while the matter of the 
mineral resources of Alaska, and I am now going to quote quite 
considerably from the hearings. 

First, I wish to speak of the coal we are going to get up there. 
It has been asserted that we shall need that coal for our Navy, 
and yet it has been demonstrated that it is absolutely unfit for 
use in the Navy. It may be, and I will not say at this time 
that that is not the case, that the construction of boilers and fur- 
naces in our ships will be so changed that they may be able to 
use to advantage a character of coal that they are not able 
to use at the present time, but that is all speculative. 

The acknowledged authority on the mineral resources of 
Alaska, I think all will admit, is Dr. Alfred H. Brooks, of the 
United States Geological Survey. I wish to call attention to his 
evidence, on page 514 of the hearings, before the Senate com- 
mittee. He says with respect to coal in the Fairbanks district: 

In regard to fuel in this district, we have—about 50 miles south of 
Fairbanks and within 20 or 30 miles of the proposed route from Cordova, 
or along the proposed route from Seward—the Nenana coal field. The 
— coal field is a fleld where there is an enormous amount of lignite 
coal. 

We do not use lignite coal in our vessels. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Have you seen this picture over here [indicating]? 

Mr. Brooks. I did not take that photograph. I am a little skeptical 
about the picture of a coal bed. 

Mr. WickeRsHAM. How thick is that bed? ers 

Mr. Brooks, I have measured coal about 20 feet in thickness in this 
field. That is about the workable limit of commercial mining. so | pre 
fer to think there is no coal quite so thick as indicated by the picture. 
because I do not think it would be worth much. But whatever may be 
said about the thickness of any individual bed, there is an enormous 
amount of coal in the field. Our party made an estimate on the basis 
of the actual coal in sight—and our surveys were not detailed—of s - 
9,000,000,000 tons, which is more lignite coal than we estimated in a! 
Alaska at the time we made the reports of the conservation comm'!> 
sion. There is an abundant supply of coal there. So far as we know, 
it is all lignite—a fair grade of lignite—and can be used to ads untege 
in local industries. It should be used, because they nerd fuel at Fair 
banks very badly, and will need it much worse before o1.iny years me 
passed, because the timber supply has been rapidly used vp by the loca 
needs of the community. 


It will be observed that the coal here discussed would furnish 
the local market, and the coal from the mimes on the coast 
would therefore not come into the market and would not fur- 
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nish any tonnage from the interior for the contemplated rail- 
“On page 580 of the Senate hearings on Senate bill 48 Dr. 
Brooks deseribes the only two coal fields producing high-grade 
pituminous coal in Alaska, the Matanuska and the Bering River, 
as follows: 

To take up the question of coal first, we have here in the Matanuska 


alley coal field which aggregates 80 and possibly 100 square miles. 
ba Joan is of the same general character as that of the Bering River 





{ So far as we know, there is little to choose between the two. 
The nalyais would indicate that the Bering River coal might be better 
. ‘teaming purposes and the Matanuska coal a little better for cok- 
~~: but £ do not believe that the evidence on this is sufficient, because 
there has Ret been enough mining to permit of a fair test of the coal. 
’ ‘+ from our present consideration we have got to regard the two 
ds as very much on a par as to quality. 
to be somewhat smaller than the Matanuska field, so far as the 


-elomments have gone. ‘The coal in the Matanuska field is a bitumi- 
S ee Toon a low-grade to a high-grade bitumixous coal. 
4 ‘cy there is seme anthracite in the exstern end of the field. Of that 
ae ao not know very much, but, im any event, I thimk the Alaska an- 
; . js less valuable than the steaming and coking coal. 
oh * = . * ~ 


1ry WICKERSHAM, Blow does the anthracite coal of Alaska compare 
with that in Pennsylvania? 


This has been gone over several times, and it has been indi- 
cated that it is ef such wonderful quality. 


Mr. Brooxs. It is not quite as good as the best of the anthracite uf 
penucylvania, as far as we know it. There have been only a few 
‘ ; made of it. 

(- WICKERSHAM. How does the bituminous coal compare? 

' Beeoxs. Some of the bituminous coal is as good as our best 
hitinous e@oal of the East; that is, the famous Pocahontas, New 
- and Georges Creek coal of the Eastern States. 

My; WICKERSHAM. Those are. the naval coals? 

Mr. Brooks. These are the naval coals, 

Mr. WiCKERSHAM. Do you think the coal of Alaska is equal to that 
standard ¢ 
“Mr. Brooks. Se far as the chemical composition goes; yes, sir. In 
t! \ysical composition it leaves much to be desired, so far as we 
know ; that is, the pereentage of lump coal would be very much smaller. 

in regard to Navy use, I will say that if there was a iarge coal- 
mining industry producing a iarge quantity ef ceal, the lump coal 
could be used by the Navy and the finer coal consumed by other in- 


dustries. If you mined enly enough for the Navy, you would have to 
rake it as it came, amd it might then be found «to contain too large a 
percentage of slack for Navy use. 


Mr. President, they did try it under the boilers of the Mary- 
land, 1 think, and after they had given it a very thorough test 
the repert was that its value was not to exceed about 75 per 
cent of the value of the coal in the Pennsylvania fields, and 
they recommended against its use. I think there has already 
been read to the Senate—at least, it is in the CoNeRESSIONAL 
Recorp of about a month ago—the report on that test, in which 
it was stated, however, that they would make a further chemical 
test at Annapolis and see what could be done. I have here a 
copy of the letter of December 27 relating to that test. It is 
as follows: 

Hon. JaMes $8. Davenport, M. C.. 
House of Representatires. 


My Dear Mr, Davenport: The preliminary report of the test of 
Bering River washed and screened coal at the Raoeeetins Experiment 
Station, Annapolis, Md., notes that under similar conditions Bering 


River coal produced only about 75 per cent of the power gotten with 
the locahontas, 


rhe department therefore notes with regret that the Bering River 
coal samples have thus far proven unsuitable for naval use. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Assistant Secretary of the Nary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I only want to state that I have in hand 
here, and probably will present at some laier time—I do not 
desire to interpolate it into the Senator’s remarks—a very 
caretul detailed statement from a man with whom I am per- 
sonally acquainted who was present when the coal was mined 
With which the test was made of which the Senator speaks. 
He was present when it was mined and helped to get it out. 
iis ‘tatement goes on to show that no care whatever was taken 
in taking ewt the eoal, that they cut out rock and shale and 
coal and left it lying eut in the weather all winter before it 
Was ttken down to the harbor where the ship was, and that it 
= hot as all a fair representation of the ¢eoal of the Bering 
fiver fields. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course I can have no information upon 
that subject. From my knowledge of the activities and the in- 
U ‘ upon the subdepartments of the Government, however, 
I have found that when the administration wanted anything it 
Could generally find a report corresponding with its judgment 
of the necessity of the thing, and I should suppose that the at- 
tempt naturally would be to get as good coal as they possibly 





| erally found that where it was possible to establish the 1 
The Bering River field | 


a mere chemical test. 


could get out of these mines when the desire was to prove that 
it was efficient for that purpose. It may be, however, as the 
Senator says, that they were careless in mining it and did not 
get the best coal that could be obtained. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have no knowledge in regard to it, of 
course. I only stated the substance of the report I have. I 
should be loath to think, however, that the Senator's insinua- 
tion is well founded—that the Government authorities would 
willfully try to make a favorable or an unfavorable report wpon 
an investigation of this kind. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not say they would willfully do so. 
The desire is generally the father of the result, and I have gen- 


et 
they did so. The fact that it was impossible to establish what 
they desired to prove in this instance indicated to me that the 
chances were very strong that they could not find anything upon 
which to base a judgment that was favorable. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. According to that argument, if they 
desired to get an unfavorable report they would have the same 
facility for getting it that they would have for getting a favor 
able one. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not suppose the Senator knows. 
and I am sure I do not know, whether they desired one thing 
or the other. They were just as likely to have desired an 
unfavorable report as to have desired a favorable one. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I think not. I think the desire is 
always te conform to the wishes of the administration. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think this administration has 
expressed any wishes in regard to the Bering River test. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It has expressed, I think, some wishes in 
regard to an Alaskan railway, and the justification of an 
Alaskan railway is to secure coal for naval use. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator for a moment? — 
Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Speaking of the coal situation and the 
test to which the Senator is now referring, permit me to say 
that in 1908 Lieut. Arthur Crenshaw, of the Navy, was re- 
quested by the equipment officer of the navy yard at Puget 
Sound to test some of the coal from the Bering River field. 
Mr. McDonald, who had a mining claim up in the Bering River 
field, brought out 50 tons at his own expense and delivered it on 
beard the Nebraska, and a test was made of the coal mined 
by a miner whe had a claim and was interested in developing 
that claim. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
owner himself? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. By the then owner of the mine. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have had some like experiences with gold 
produced by the owner of a gold mine. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator assumes that every man 
is dishonest. I believe in giving a man credit— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Ob, no; I am simply assuming that this 
man would naturally select the very best coal with which to 


In this case the coal was produced by the 


; make the experiment. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Will the Senator permit me to state 
the result of that experiment, just for a moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The lieutenant reported that this par- 
ticular coal was smokeless and of fair steaming quality; that 
it did not clinker, and, as he said in the letter to his superior 
officer, that it would stand very little working. He said the 
coal must be fired very lightly and worked with a light hoe, as it 
would not stand slicing. 

Now note what he said in reference to quantity. He said 
that 15.2 tons of Katalla coal was used to a boiler as compared 
with 18.7 tons of contract coal to a boiler during the same 
period of time. In other words, it took less of the Bering River 
coal than it did of the eastern coal which he mentioned. 

On the strength of that report of a lieutenant of the Navy, I 
am advised—though I do not know this of my own knowledge— 
that Admiral Cowles ordered from Mr. MeDonald 2,000 tons for 
further experimenting; and the only reason it was not fur- 
nished was that in the meantime Mr. McDonald's claim was 
held for canceilation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What year was that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 1908. That was coal that was mined 
by a miner. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In the test recently made of Bering 
River coal the coal was not procured by a mining man. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Personally, I have very little confidence in 
The chemical test, of course, will indi- 
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eate the amount of carbon, the amount of heat that may be 
obtained from the coal; but there are a great many other con- 
ditions, such as the rapidity with which it will be consumed, 
and many other things, that have a direct bearing upon its 
value as a heat-producing agency. In my opinion no way has 
yet been devised to determine its real valne except the prac- 
tical method, which is to put it in the furnace under the boilers 
of a great ship and test it there. That has been done, and it 
has proven a failure. 

It may be, as I have indicated before, that we shall change 
the construction of the furnaces, boilers, and so forth, so that 
this coal may be used to advantage. Still, with both of these 
reports, that on the chemical test and that on the practical 
test, against the use of the coal, both of them agreeing that it 
can not be properly used by the Navy, does not the Senator think 
we had better at least make a few more tests, under proper 
conditions, before we spend $40,000,000 to build a railroad to 
bring that coal to the coast for the purpose of using it in the 
yesse!s of our Navy? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; I am always pleased to yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish to say that if a general average 
were taken between the report made in 1908 and the report 
made recently, the coal would be equal to the Pennsylvania 
coal, anyway. I want the Senator to understand, however, that 
we are not urging the construction of this road simply as a 
coal carrier. Its purpose is to develop other resources in 
Alaska and incidentally the coal as well. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, a general average some- 
times becomes a necessity; but when we can get the absolute 
result by a practical test, taking the general average between 
the best and the poorest tests that have been made will hardly 
be a safe and reliable course. 

The Senator has suggested that we are to use this railroad 
system for other purposes. I suppose the next thing will .be 
mining purposes outside of coal. I have already discussed the 
possibilities of agriculture in Alaska, and I will now give some 
attention to the subject of mining. I shall rely entirely upon 
the evidence that was taken before the committee. 

The principal production of placer gold ‘in Alaska has been 
from the Yukon Basin and the Seward Peninsula. The figures 
to the end of 1911 are as follows: Yukon Basin, $74,118,534; 
Seward Peninsula, $60,349,700. That peninsula and the Yukon, 
of course, have transportation, one from the coast itself and the 
other from the Yukon River. It is, however, transportation 
that is open during only four or five months of the year. 

We come now to quartz mining. Quartz mining, as I under- 
stand, is carried on in the coastal region and assumes very 
large proportions. In that region is situated the celebrated 
Treadwell mine, which is one of the very largest gold mines in 
America. In this region also is the southeastern Alaska field, 
which has been quite a large producer and is growing rapidly, 
more than any other part of Alaska; but the railways contem- 
plated would not in any way contribute to the development of 





May I interrupt the Senator a 


this region, because the transportion is wholly by ocean. 
The only other quartz so far discovered is found in the Yukon 
Basin, and up to the present time there has not been sufficient 


development there to determine whether or not they will ever 
become producing mines. Dr. Brooks, on page 514 of the hear- 
ings before the Senate committee, says: 


n the vicinity of Fairbanks, within the last four or five years, there 
have been developed a number of auriferous lodes, and while it is too 
») make a statement as to lode mining, I think it is promising. 
: been working four or five years, and there are a number 
of ot yperties where considerable work has been done. There has 
been some little gold output, but probably the lode-gold production does 
not exceed $200,000 or $500,000 in value. 
“ * * *  * 

Senator WaLsH. How many of these quartz mines are in actual oper- 
ation which you have visited? 

Mr. Brooks. The most of the mining developments, Senator, have 
taken place since I had a chance to study that district in any detail. I 
was in there last fall with the commission, and I think we visited 
about 4 or 5 mines, but Dr. P. S. Smith, of the survey, of my staff, spent 
some time in there, and I think he visited some 15 or 20, but I think 
of those 15 or 20 there were only 5 or 6 that had the stamp mills. I 
think about 2,000 quartz claims have been staked. Of course you know 
what that means in a new district. 

Senator WaLsH. That would not signify anything to me. 

sRooKS. I realize that. But one mine has been operated for 
years—for three or four years. 
or WALSH. Have you visited that one? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; I have bean there two or three times. I was 
there last year. The vein is small. but it is rich. I have no knowledge 
of what profits may have been made out of it, but if it could have been 
worked at a reasonable cost it would have been very profitable. 


We would judge from this that it was quite an extensive 
affair. 
Sernator WALSH. How many men do they employ there? 


early t 
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Mr. Brooxs. I judge, 
10 or 15 men. 

fgnater Eaten. Her dorm the mill? 

Mr. Brooks, n ey have three stamps. I can n 

— + Should have = refer to ~ notebook.” ey are of 
r. ICKERSHAM, Five stamps, is it not? They are only sm " 

fits in the district. "I think that five stamps is the most of any or ti. 

mines on the creeks. . 

Senator Watsn. You say the vein is small? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, sir; all veins in that district so 
have been small. They run up to perhaps 2 feet and, in some cases, 2} 
feet. Of course, they swell out locally. I think in this particular 
presente the vein widens out to 5 feet in places. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is it all gold? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, sir; that is, the mines have been developed. Thera 
have been other ores found, but there has been nothing done with them. 

Senator WausH. That is not very encouraging in the matter ,? 
persistency, is it? = 

ue. PROS e, a A 

Senator WALSH. You would a good deal rather ~ 
-— ae ae _. so you not? SPA. POMEEIAde ore 

r. Brooks. wou ft I were going to invest money in ining 
plant. If I were going to mine ore at Fairbanks I should want wee 
high-grade ore. me 

Senator WaLsH. You would want it big, would you not? 

Mr. Brooxs. I should like it big, but it would have to be of high 
value. I would say, in that connection, there have been some larger 
veins found, and some of them may carry gold, which, so far as | 
know, could be worked under other conditions than there now where 
the cost is so enormous. I remember several years ago I visited 
property of which I do not remember the name, but there was a pretty 
well-defined vein 10 or 15 feet wide. I do not know the values : 
the owner told me it was not high enough to work under the conaiti 
with which he was confronted , 

Senator WALSH. rn learn when you were there 
had been any large-sized, persistent veins developed? 

= Brooks, I do not think there had been any developed so far: 
no, sir. ’ 

Senator WauLsH. Those which have been developed have been small 
veins carrying high values? ; 

Mr. Brooxs. Small veins carrying high values; but. as I say—] 
hesitate to speak in the presence of two Fairbanks men of what you 
would consider there as values in a vein—TI should think it would have 
7 = to $30 a ton before you could hope to do anything with them 
at all. 

Mr. WICKErsHAM. I do not think they undertake to do very much 
when it is as low as that. 

Mr. Brooks. I am trying to be conservative. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. You are conservative about it. 

Mr. Brooks. You could compare that with some of the work that is 
done on the coast. Of course you can not compare it with the Treadwell 
mine, because that is an exception. 

Senator WatsH. That, I suppose, involves the cost of getting the 
machinery in and the cest of labor and operating? 


at the time of my visit, there may have been 


far developed 


vut 


ns 


whether there 


Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; and the cost of fuel is a very high item. You 
see this wood at $18 a cord is equivalent to lignite coal at $36. Cer- 
tainly a ton of that coal would be equal to 2 cords of wood. This 


gives you a rough measure as to what the cost will be. 

Senator WALSH. Really, so far as the future of quartz mining in that 
region is concerned, you do not feel you have information enough to 
speak about it with very much assurance, do you? 

Mr. Broogs. No, sir; the quartz mining is still a question of develop- 
ment, but there are some general considerations which might not per- 
haps carry much weight with a person who intended to put money in 
any one property. You have an area of 40,000 square miles with widely 
distributed mineralization and with discoveries of numerous cuartz 
veins. Though Fairbanks is the only place they have been developed 
under these conditions, the supposition is that you will find workable 
deposits. Under present conditions of transportation a quartz vein is 
absolutely worthless in 99 per cent of the cases. You can not do any- 


thing with it. Of course there are a good many quartz prospects there 
which have been staked, and on some there has been a good deal of 
work done. The wiser prospectors do not pay any attention to quartz 


deposits so remotely situated. 


On page 530, he testifies as follows: 


Senator Hircucock. Do you figure that the development of trans- 
portation facilities will make available great bodies of low-grade ores 
which are now impossible of development? 

Mr. Brooks. There is evidence of the presence of large bodies of low- 
grade gold placer gravels, which could be developed if mining costs 
were decreased. As to the possibility of developing low-grade ores, ! 
do not think any have yet been found which are sufficiently developed 
to give an assured tonnage. 


Yet we are going to spend $40,000,000 to develop those veins 
of low-grade ore! 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take up the time of the Senate 
to discuss the copper question. About all that has been found 
is in the vicinity of the coast, as shown by the evidence on page 
530 and discussed on pages 509, 511, and 512 of the hearings 

I wish now, before closing, to take up again a little of the 
evidence on the agricultural question, because we are asked to 
spend $40,000,000 on a railway—it will be $160,000,000 before 
we get through—to develop the agricultural interest in Alaska 
in connection with the mining interest. I want to turn fo the 
testimony of Prof. Charles V. Piper, of the Department of ‘cr! 
culture at Washington. Prof. Piper in his testimony in the 
hearings before the Senate committee testified as I shall read. 
I will call attention to pages 548, 550, 552, and 556. I first read 
from page 548: 

for are concerned, any great amoun 
of Fe uteral tre Ry ee neni would have in the main ee 
from and on account of possible grain production—that is, the proc 


tion of other things like dairy products, or even meats, would not yield 
any very great amount of freight. 
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Then, tf we can not take it in meats or in vegetables, let us 
see what we may expect in agricultural products as freight 
upon this railroad. He proceeds: 


The most interesting experiment stations, so far as this problem is 
concerned Im Alaska, are those at Rampart, which has been conducted 
since about 1900; Fairbanks, where the experiment station has been 
in existenee since 1907, I believe ; and Copper Center, on the Copper 
River, where an experiment station was conducted from 1902 to 1506. 
At the first two of these interior stations—-Rampart and Fairbanks— 
spring-sown oats and spring-sown barley bave yielded good crops prac- 
tically every year they have been tested. Fall-sown rye and fall-sown 
wheat mature, but there is usnally considerable winter killing, especially 
in the wheat, due to too thin snow protection from the severe cold. 
At both of these stations a large amount of time has been spent in the 
endenvor to breed wp bardier varieties of all these grains better suited 
to the conditions in Alaska. There can be little doubt that varieties 
of these cereals will be developed better adapted to the region than any 
\ vv possess. However, among the numerous varieties tested, a good 
many varieties of oats and barley have sueceeded, as I have stated. 
The ryes have dene very well, and some fall-sown wheats have given 
very good results. Spring-sown wheats, I think, in no case have ma- 


tured. At Copper Center the results have not been as favorable. Dur- 
ine the six years that the station was conducted spring-sown grains— 
thet is, oats aud barley—matured perfectly only one season. 


Certainly you can not expect that these grains will ever be 
raised in that country in the near future for any exporting 
business. 

| read now from page 550: 

Senator Jones. What is your estimate, Judge, of the cost of clear- 
ing innd at Fairbanks? 

Mr. WrIecKERSHAM. It does not cost much: Do you know, Mr. Joslin, 
what they figare on down there? 

M Jostin. The report of the farmer for the experiment station 
for 1911 showed $200 an aere. 

Mr. WickersHaM, That was up there in that heavy timber? 

Mr. Josuix. Yes; up im that beavy timber. 

Prof. Puppr. That was also about the cost at Kenai on lands covered 
with light timber. 

Mr. BALLAINB. That is heavy timber—very heavy timber—at Kenai. 

Prof. Prewr. I would not call it very heavy. 

Mr. MacKyrwzip, I have had a little experience fn clearing land up 
in the interior of Alaska, and if you can get a burn on the ground 
and kill these trees, the roqts will lie on top of the frost, and in two 
or three years you ean go along there and almost kick them out. It is 
very easy. Of course, if you do it in one season, it is a very expensive 


system. 
“prof. Piper. At any rate, whether you put it at $100 an acre or 
$50 an acre, you can stil) get good farm lands in the United States at 
$50 an acre. However, I would not ve too much weight to that, 
because the pieneer is attracted to public land that he can homestead, 
even if it costs $200 an acre to clear. The $200 an acre for cicaring it 
is based, I suppose, on wages to the ordinary laboring man of $5 and 
$6 2 day, and if a farmer clears the land himself he saves that $5 or 
$6 2 day. So that it is really the high cost of labor that makes the 
apparent high cost of _ie that land. 

Mr. Chubbuck, on the basis of bis reconmnoissance in Alaska, has 
given expression to conservative views regarding the future possibilities 
of grain raising in the imterior of Alaska very much, I think, like 
the ideas I have presented. 

Senator WatsH. Who is Mr. Chubbuck? 

Prof. Prrrr. Mr. Chubbuck fs a member of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, and spent the years 1909 and 1910 making an agricuitural 
reconnoissance of Alaska. His report has not yet been published, but 
will be shortly. Mr. Chubbuck reatly should have appeared before this 
committee, because he personally has gone over these lands in the 
interior of Alaska, and my knowledge is second hand, 

Senator Jones, Where is Mr. Chubbuck? ; 

Prof. Prrer. He is out West at the present time. 

(cain, on page 552 he says: 

eneral, my impression of the whole interior country is that 
the it) be suecessful homesteads wherever there is a local market for 
the produce— 

Not a market for produce to be exported— 

I am somewhat skeptical about there being in the near future any sur- 
plus produce, either of potatoes or potato products or of cereals, which 

» exported, 

refore, so far as developing Alaska for agricultural pur- 
poses is concerned, the evidence is quite clear that there will be 

isiness for railways to get a haul out of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and about the only haul they will have will be hauling 
them into the interior, because of the excessive expense of 
raising them there. * 

President, I do not think that I am justified in taking 
viy more of the time of the Senate in the discussion of this 
subject. I think I am elearly right upon the general proposi- 
ti hat the worst policy on earth for this Government to enter 
into is the policy of getting into competition with its own people, 
4nd inaking its own people not only pay the expenses in a tax 
for its failure in properly doing business, but also to deprive 
the people of the opportunity which otherwise would be theirs. 
fhat alone is sufficient to keep me out of the socialistic field, 
‘o Keep this country out of it, so far as one vote will go in 
seeing it out of that field. 

_ uC in addition to that, I am morally certain that it is 
inerely burning up $40,000,000, at least under the first appro- 
Pemntlon, and it will be the means of wasting many times $40,- 

"000 before we get through with the experiment. The only 
«1 I can possibly see in the whole project will be the possi- 
bility, yes, the probability, that its complete faifere will call 
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to the attention of the American people the danger of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of railways, and it will put off 
that socialistic time for at least a few years longer. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I wish to ask the Senator from Georgia 
{[Mr. Bacon] if he desires an executive session this afternoon? 

Mr. BACON. I will say to the Senator from Connecticut 
that there has been a very general expression among Senators 
to that end, and I will now move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. KERN. Will the Senator from Georgia withhold the 
motion that I may submit a report from the Committee on 
Privileges and Plections? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

SENATOR FROM MARYLAND, 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I desire to make a privileged 
report. The Committee on Privileges and Elections, to which 
was referred the eredentials of Bare Lee as a Senator from 
the State of Maryland, have considered the same. and I am 
directed by that committee to submit a report (No. 160) thereon. 
I ask that the report be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 

The report is as follows: 


{Senate Report No. 160, Sixty-third Congress, second s ssion.] 
CREDENTIALS OF BLAIR LEB AS SENATOR FROM MARYLAND, 
Mr. Kerx, from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, sub- 


mitted the following report, to accompany Senate resolution 247: 

The committee on Privileges and Elections, te whom was referred the 
credentials of BLAIR Luz as a Senator from the State of Maryland, have 
considered the same, and submit the following report: 

In this case the governor of the State of Maryland has certified, 
under the seal of his State, as follows: 

“That at an election held on Tuesday, November 4, 1913, pursuant to 
the law of the State of Maryland and a writ of election issued by the 
governor of that State in compliance with the provi is of the seven- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States by the 
electors in said State having the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State legislature, BLair Leg, of Mont 
gomery County, was by said electors duly chosen a Senator fron 
State in the Senate of the United States to fill the vacancy in the unex- 
pired term of Isidor Rayner. 

“That at said election so beld as aforesaid on Tuesday the 4th day 
November, 1913, the candidates for the said office of United S 
Senator were BLuarm Lee, Democrat ; Thomas Parran, Republican ; Geo1 


L. Wellington, Progressive; Finley C. Hendrickson, Prohbibitionist; and 
Robert J. Fields, Socialist, each of said candidates having been d 
nominated in accordance with.the primary-election law of said State. 


“That the name of each of said candidates was vced uy 
lots at the said election, held as aforesaid on Tuesday, November 4 


1913, as required by the laws of said State, and the r« ns from said 
election having been duly canvassed by the board of State canvass 
in accordance with law. the result of said election has been declared ond 


certified by said board as follows: 
“ That— 


Buarr Lee received 
Thomas Parran received 
George L. Wellington 1 : 
Dpaaeey €. Bremarscusom recerved...._._............_....... - 2, 405 
Rebert J. Fields. received._._§.._........- salinities 2, 982 
all of which appears from the certified copy of the report made by the 
board of State canvassers, and hereto annexed, which tif be f 
true, and correct, as follows: 
DECLARATION OF THE RESULT OF THE PLECTION OF 1913 FOR TIIE OFFICE 
’ UNITED STAT SENATOR 
“ [Made by the State board of canvassers.] 
“ We, the undersigned, constituting a majority of the 
canvassers of the State of Maryland, in pursuance of t 
authority vested in us, under and by virtue of tl pr 
tion 85 of the election law, do hereby certify that : 
in said State on Tuesday, Nevember 4, 1913, for a United States Sen 
ator to fili the wnexpired term of the late Senator Isidor Rayner, it 
appears from the certified copies of the returns of said election that 








Neen nn nnn nna eee ae ccienteemtaniianintattiet anal __ 212. 485 
a ee, | Te, ae 
George L. Wellimgton received._._.............-._....-- ek 7,032 
Danes. ©. Manaricnues rocdivet. _... nee ~- © 405 
Robert J. Fields received_ 7 iene eed : 2, 982 
“ We therefore determine and declare that Blair Lee, having re i 
the greatest number of votes cast for the several candidat fi 
office, has been and is duly elected United Sta 
unexpired term of the late Senator Isidor Ra) ; 
“In witness whereof we have hereunto set our bands 201 i 
of November, 1913. 





* Ropert P. GRAHAM 


“Emerson C. HARRING' 
“Comptroller of the 7 asury 
“ MURRAY VANDIVI 
“State Treasure 
“C. C. MAGRU DBR, 
“Clerk of the Court of Appeals.” 
Included in the same certificate of the governor is a copy of the writ 
of election issued by him on the 2d day of August, 1913, which is as 
follows : 
“WRIT OF ELECTION. 
“Jo the peopie of the State of Maryland, and to the members of the s 
eral boards of supervisors of elections of Baltimore City and the 
several counties of the State, and to the sheriffe of Baitimore City 
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and the several counties of the State, and to the board of police com- 
missioners for the city of Baltimore, grecting: 


‘“‘ Whereas a vacancy now exists in the term of a United States Senator 


from Muryland, of the late Senator Isidor 
Rayner; and 

‘“‘ Whereas 1 have heretofore, by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution of the United States, temporarily appointed Sen- 
ator WILLIAM P. JACKSON to occupy a seat in the United States 
Senate ‘until the next meeting of the legislature’ of this State: 

“Therefore, 1, Phillips Lee Goldsborough, governor of the State of 
Maryland, acting by and under the authority and direction contained in 
the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
hereby issue, publish, and declare this my writ of election for a special 
election to be held throughout the State of Maryland on Tuesday, the 
4th day of November. 1913; and 1 do hereby direct that a special elec- 
tion shall be held on that day in order that there may be chosen at 
said election a Senator of the United States from the State of Mary- 
land to fill said vacancy and to represent the State of Maryland in the 
Senate of the United States until the end of the term for which said 
Senator Isidor Rayner was originally elected. 

“And I further order, declare, and direct that the Senator to be 
chosen by virtue of this writ shall be nominated and elected in con- 
formity with all the provisions of the general election laws and State- 
wide primary election laws of this State made and provided for the 
nominaticn and election to an office filled by the vote of all the regis- 
tered voters of the State of Maryland. 

‘To this end and as authority and direction therefor have you then 
and there this writ. 

** Witness my hand as the goyernor of the State of Maryland this 2d 
day of August. 1913, and the great seal of the State of Maryland. 

‘ [GREAT SEAL, ] “Pp. L. GOLDSBOROUGH. 


4 
* By the governor: 


caused by the death 


“ Ropert P. GRAHAM, 
“ Secretary of State.” 
Your committee ho!ds that the certificate of the governor of Maryland 
sets forth all the facts necessary to show the election of BLAIR LEp in 
substantial conformity to the provisions of the seventeenth amendment 


to the Constitution of the United States and in accordance with the 
laws of the State of Maryland and to entitle him to a seat in the 


Senate of the United States. 

The facts in the case, about which there is no dispute, are as fol- 
lows : 

Isidor Rayner was elected United States Senator by the Legislature 
of Maryland in January, 1910, for a term of six years, ending March 4, 
1917. 

On November 25, 1912, Senator Rayner died, and four days later the 
governor of Maryland, in pursuance of the constitutional provision 
that “if vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise, during the recess 
of the legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make tem- 
porary appointment until the next meeting of the legislature, etc.,”’ ap- 
pointed WILLIAM PURNELL JACKSON, who, upon presenting his creden- 
tials, was sworn in as Senator. 

The first session of the Legislature of Maryland since that time began 





on January 7, 1914. 3 
On May 31, 1913, the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States went into effect by the proclamation of the Secretary 


ol state, 

That amendment provides, among other things, that “ when 
happen in the representation of any State in the Senate the 
authority of such State shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies, provided that the legislature of any State may empower 
the executive thereof to make temporary appointments until the people 
fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may direct.” 

In obedience to this constitutional requirement and acting upon the 
advice of the attorney general of the State, the governor of Maryland 
on the 2d day of August, 1913, issued a writ of election to fill the 
vacancy in the representation of the State in the Senate, which had 
been caused by the death of Senator Rayner, and to which Senator 
Jackson had been temporarily appointed prior to the adoption of the 
amendment. 


vacancies 
executive 









{ 





The writ of election directed that the election should be held on 
Tuesday, November 4, 1913, and that the Senator should be nomi- 
nated and elected in conformity with all the provisions of the general 
election laws, and State-wide primary election laws of Maryland, 
made and provided for the nomination and election to an office filled 
by the vote of all the registered voters of that State. 


This writ of election, thus issued by a Republican governor, acting 
upon the advice of a Democratic attorney general, was acquiesced in 
and acted upon by all the political parties of the State. 

Proceeding under the provisions of the State primary laws, BLAIR 
Lee, Thomas Parran, George L. Wellington, Finley C. Hendrickson, 
and Robert J. Fields became the candidates, respectively, of the Demo- 
cratic, Republican, Progressive, Prohibition, and Socialist Parties. 

During the campaign which followed, the propriety of the governor's 
action in calling the election was not challenged anywhere within the 
State, and the vote cast for Senator at the election was as great as 
that cast for any State officer balloted for at that election. 

When the voters of Maryland went to the polls on that day they 
found upon their ballots the names of the five candidates for United 
States Senator, and substantially all the electors availed themselves 
of the new privilege so recently conferred by the seventeenth amend- 
ment by registering in the usual orderly and lawful way their choice as 
between the candidates. 

That the election was fair, entirely untainted by fraud or —. 
tion of any kind, is freely conceded, and that the result is a free, full, 
and fair expression of the popular will of the voters of Maryland is 
nowhere denied. 

The seventeenth amendment required that the governor should 
issue his writ of election in case of the happening of a vacancy in the 
representation of his State. Such a vacancy had happened. The 
people under the provisions of the new amendment then in force had 
the right to elect. The only question to be considered was as to 
whether there was in existence appropriate election machinery for 
the expression of the popular will, and it was found that such ma- 
chinery had been provided both for nomination and election. In other 
words, there was no obstacle in the way of an orderly and lawful elec- 
tion as contemplated by the seventeenth amendment. 

Under these conditions the governor issued the writ of election, 
nominations were made. and the election held, with the result that 


Mr. Lee received 112,495 votes, while the total vote of all the opposing 
eandidates was 85,720. 





As already stated, all political parties participated in the election 
and it is a matter of gratification that all have acquiesced not only iy 
the action of the governor in calling the election but in the result. 

The Republican governor of Maryland who ordered the election has 
not hesitated to certify to the election of a Democratie Senator, and 
your committee is unable to discern any reason why this election of q 
United States Senator by the people of a sovereign State—an election 
conceded to be fair in all respects—should be questioned here. 

It is contended by Senator Jackson that if the election of Mr. Lr,p 
should be found to be vatid in all respects, yet he would not be entiticq 
to a seat in this body until the 7th of April, 1914, that being the day 
fixed by the statute of Maryland for the adjournment of the legislature 
of that State, which is now in session. His contention is that althouch 
section 3, Article I, of the Constitution, under which his appointment 
was made, provided that “if vacancies happen by resignation or other. 
wise during the recess of the legislature of any State the executive 
thereof may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of 
the legislature,” yet that under legislative construction of that section 
his tenure of office would have continued until an election by the 
legislature; and in case of a failure by the legislature to elect, unti) 
the end of the session of that legislature; and that under the Inst 
clause of the seventeenth amendment, which provides that “ this amenq- 
ment shall not be so construed as to affect the election or term of any 
Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution,” ))js 
right to a seat in this body can not be challenged until the expiration 
of the extreme limit of time which he might have held his seat jf the 
seventeenth amendment had not been adopted. 

The committee gave much consideration to these contentions, but 
have been unable to yield their assent thereto. 

Under the provisions of the Constitution which were in force at tho 
time of Senator JacKSON’s appointment, his tenure of office was most 
uncertain of duration. : 

First. The governor, immediately after making the appointment 
might have called the legislature in special session, which might have 
proceeded to the election of a Senator, in which event Senator J acx- 
son’s term would have ended immediately upon the presentation and 
approval of the credentials of the person so elected. 

Second. If the Legislature of Maryland, in regular session, having 
the power so to to, should elect a successor to Senator Rayner at the 
time fixed by the Federal statute in force ree to the adoption of the 
seventeenth amendment, the person so elected would be entitled to his 
seat here as soon as the Senate could pass upon his credentials, or 

Third. According to the construction contended for, in the event that 
the legislature in regular session should fail to elect a Senator, the 
Senator might have held office until the end of that session. 

Senator JACKSON’s term might bave been a very short term, as in the 
event of an election at a special session of the legislature; ict might 
have been prolonged until an election by the legislature in regular ses- 
sion, or it might be still further prolonged to the end of the session 
of a neneen that had failed to elect. But in any event he could 
only hold until the vacancy was filled Ly an election, or until the body 
having the duty to elect had failed in its duty and adjourned without 
performing it. In no event could he hold the office after a valid clec 
tion had occurred. Now, when the seventeenth amendment was adopted 
and became operative, the legislature could no longer elect a Senator, 
so that Senator JacKkson’s term conld not be limited by a legislative 
election, and such being the case, the position that he should now bold 
office until a legislature which has no power to elect shall fail to elect 
and adjourn without electing is not regarded as tenable. 

Your committee is of the opinion that Senator JacKson’s right to a 
seat in this body terminates upon the election and qualification of the 
person lawfully elected to fill the vacancy referred to, without regard 
to the manner of suck election, and that the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Senator Rayner having been filled by the election of Biair Lex, 
Senator JACKSON has no right to hold his seat longer and exclude from 
this body the man who has been regularly and fairly elected by the 
voters of Maryland and duly commissioned by the governor of that 
Commonwealth. 


Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I am directed by the 
on Privileges and Elections to submit the following 
which I ask may be read. 

The resolution (8S. Res. 247) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Biarr LEE was duly and legally elected a Senator of 
the United States from the State of Maryland at a regular election 
held in that State on the 4th day of November, 1913, and that the said 
Buiatr Leg, having presented proper credentials from the State of Mary- 
land, is now entitled to take the oath of office as a Senator of the 
United States from the State of Maryland. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The report and accompanying reso- 
lution will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I did not happen to be in the 
committee when this election case was voted upon, but I desire 
to state that I am in favor of seating Mr. Ler. I will! not fle 
any written views at this time, but will probably discuss the 
matter when it comes up for consideration. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 20 min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 
6 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, January 20, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


Committee 
resolution, 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Barecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 19, 1914. 
COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 
John Skelton Williams, to be Comptroller of the Currency. 
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POSTMASTERS, 
OKLAHOMA. 
M. W. Ligon, Ada. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Edward Ace, Nicholson. 
Milton H. Gundy, Wernersville, 
John B. Parks, Leechburg. 
TEXAS, 
A. S. Collins, Bay City. 
VERMONT. 


Herbert S. King, Manchester Depot. 
Carl A. Mattison, Manchester Center. 





REJECTED. 
Erceutive nomination rejected in the Senate January 17, 1914. 


PosTMASTER. 
LOUISIANA, 
Ss. S. Gullatt, Ruston. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, January 19, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We thank Thee, O Lord our God, for the peace and quiet, 
with its uplifting influences, of the Sabbath; for the light of 
this day, filing the earth with its glory; for the hopes and 
glorious aspirations which fill our hearts; for the joy of living. 
Quicken, we beseech Thee, by all the influences at Thy command, 
every noble impulse within us and thus lift us day by day 
toward the perfected manhood, in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 17, 
1914, was read and approved. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES OF CONGRESS, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have received a com- 
munication from the President, stating that he desires to deliver 
a message to the Congress on Tuesday next, and with that in 
view I offer the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama sends up a 
privileged resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 30. 


Concurrent resolution providing for a joint session of the two Houses 
of Congress to receive communications from the President of the 
United States. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives on Tuesday, the 20th day of January, 1914, at 12 
o'clock and 30 minutes in the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving 
such communications as the President of the United States shall be 
pleased to make them. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. UNDERWOOD, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the concurrent resolution was passed was laid on the 
table, 

The SPEAKER. This is Unanimous Consent Calendar day, 
and the Clerk will report the first bill. 


AMENDMENT TO LAWS RELATING TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6827) to amend an act entitled “An act to change the 
name of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service to the Public 
Health Service, to increase the pay of officers of said service, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 14, 1912. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, and the 
Clerk will read the bill. 

rho Clerk read as follows: 


, ve it enacted, ete., That the act approved August 14, 1912, chapter 
~SS, entitled “An act to change the name of the Public Health and 


Marine-Hospital Service to the Public Health Service, to increase the 
pay of officers of said service, and for other purposes,” be amended 
by the addition of the following section thereto: 

‘Sec. 8. That the officers of the Public Health Service may en- 
oe upon the property of all common carriers, when enga in in- 


erstate commerce, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the vessels. 
vehicles, trains, carriages, or conveyances of guy and every kind, and 
depots, premises, and eer of every oe ion belonging to such 
carriers, are, while such carriers are engaged in interstate commerce, 
Kept ly them in a sanitary condition. And the Secretary of the Treasury 


is \uthorized to make all such reasonable rules and regulations as may 
ve necessary to secure the keeping of such vessels, vehicles, trains, 
Lntges, OF conveyances and depots, premises, and property of every 
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state commerce, and to direct, through the Solicitor of the Treasury, 
the institution of all such legal proceedings in the district courts of 
the United States as may be necessary to compel the observance of 
such rules and regulations by said carriers.” 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 2, line 9, strike out the word “is” and insert “and the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission are.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objectior to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Georgia what is the 
purpose of changing the title of the present law from “the 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service” to “the Public 
Health Service”? 

Mr. ADAMSON. That has already been done; that was done 
last year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then there is not any purpose to amend the 
title? 

Mr. ADAMSON. This bill does not make any change in 
that; this bill simply adds the authority in the Secretary of 
the Treasury to keep things clean and healthy. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
ation of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none 
The gentleman from Georgia asks unanimous consent to con- 
sider this bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The question is on the commit- 
tee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend page 2, line 9, by striking out the word “is” and inserting 
“and the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission are.” 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, at the present time the Public 
Health Service does, in fact, make certain recommendations or 
regulations without authority of law which this would give. 

Mr. ADAMSON. And they have no power to give effect to 
the recommendations. 

Mr. MANN. I understand, and I appreciate the point of view 
of having this in connection with the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does not the gentleman from Illinois 
think——— 

Mr. MANN. Will it not be apt to lessen the effective value 
by putting that in, though? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, answering that, we thought 
that due regard for the probable necessities of transportation 
would make it advisable that the Secretary of the Treasury 
confer with the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as to any regulation that might be regarded as at all 
drastic. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, I move to strike out the last word, 
for the purpose of asking another question. I see that the bill 
provides that the Secretary of the Treasury may direct, 
through the Solicitor of the Treasury, the institution of all such 
legal proceedings in the district courts of the United States. 
I do not recall how far the Secretary of the Treasury may be 
authorized, through the Solicitor of the Treasury, to commence 
proceedings relating to tax matters. Is it not unusual to pro- 
vide that proceedings in the Federal courts shall be instituted 
through the Solicitor of the Treasury instead of through or 


under the direction of the Attorney General? It would seem 
to me it would be desirable to have the Secretary of the 
Treasury request the Attorney General to cause to be instituted 
the necessary proceedings, for the reason that the Attorney Gen- 


eral has the power to direct the district attorney, through 
whom proceedings ought to be commenced. The Solicitor of the 
Treasury does not have that authority, and any proceedings com- 
menced by the Solicitor of the Treasury would, I take it, have 
to be commenced by himself, whereas the Attorney General 
may direct the district attorney in any of the districts of the 
United. States to commence proceedings. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, speaking personally, I am 
inclined to think that the plan suggested by the gentleman from 
Illinois would be the regular plan, but whether the only proper 
one or not I do not say. I confess that the only reason this 


ind, in @ sanitary condition by such carriers while e in inter- ' provision is put in this way is that the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury thought it would be more directly under the control of the 
department. 

Mr. MANN. It would still be under the control of the depart- 

ent; but suppose it were necessary to institute proceedings 

ainst a railroad in California, it would necessarily be done 

district atterney there. The Solicitor of the Treas- 

iry can not direct the district attorney of California, but the 

Atterney General may direct him to proceed. If the gentleman 
has tion, I will offer an amendment. 

Mr. ADAMSON. What does the gentleman suggest there? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on page 2, lines 
15 and 16, by striking out the words “direct, through the So- 
liciter of the Treasury, the institution of all” and insert in 
lien thereof the words “ request the Attorney General to cause 
to be instituted,” so that it will read: 

And to request the Attorney General to cause to be instituted such 
legal proceedings in the district courts of the United States as may be 
necessary, 

And so forth 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 2, jines 15 and 16, by striking out, in line 15, after 
the word * ”" the following: 

‘Direct, through the Solicitor of 
all” and insert in lieu thereof 

to cause to be instituted.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is the engrossment and 
third reading of the amended bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ADAMSON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 3638. An providing for the 
Joe Joubert. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the following concurrent resolution: 

House concurrent resolution 30. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the 
Representatives on Tuesday, the 20th day of J: 
o'clock and 30 minutes in the afternoon, fer the 
such communications as the President of the 
pleased to make them. 

PUBLIC 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 5993) authorizing the city of Mentrose, Colo., 
to purchase certain public lands for public park purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5993) authorizing the city of Montrose, Celo., to purchase 
eertain public lands for public park purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the city of Montrose, Montrose County, Colo. 
is hereby authorized to purchase, and the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby directed to convey to said city for public park purposes, for the 
use and benefit of said city, the following-described lands, or so much 
thereof as the said city may desire, to wit: The south half of the south- 
west quarter, the southwest quarter of the southeast quarter of section 
9; the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 8 ; the east 
half of the northeast quarter and the northeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 17; the northwest quarter and the west half of the 
northeast quarter, the north half of the southwest quarter, and north- 
west quarter of the southeast quarter of section 16, all in township 
47 north, range 7 west of the New Mexico principal meridian, contain- 
ing 640 acres, more or less: Provided, That this act shall be subject 
to all the conditions and the same provisions as are contained in section 
2 of an act entitled “An act granting public lands to certain cities and 
towns in the State of Colorado for public park purposes,” approved 
June 7, 1910 (36 U. 8. Stat., p. 459). 

Sec. 2. That the portion of said act of June 7, 1910, which authorizes 
the said city of Montrose to purchase the northwest quarter and the 
half of the northeast guarter of section 14, township 49 north, 
range 9 west of the New Mexico principal meridian, containing 240 
heres, more or less, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Also the following committee amendments were read: 
In line 4, page 1, after the word “ authorized,” insert the folowing: 
or a period of five years and after the passage of this act.” 


On page 1, strike out all of lines 10, 11, and 12 down to and includ- 
1g the word “seventeen.” 

In line 14, page 1, and line 1, page 2, strike out the words “ north- 
west quarter” and insert in Heu thereof the words “ west half.” 

in line 3, page 2, strike out the words “six hundred and forty ” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “five hundred and twenty.” 

On page 2 change the colon after the word “less” to a 


ho objec 


the institution of 
the Attorney Gen- 


the Treasury, 
the words “ request 


on 


A message 


act 


» issuance of patent ‘to 


Senate concurring), 
Hall of the House of 
pnuary, 1914, at 12 
purpose of receiving 
United States shall be 


LANDS, MONTROSE, COLO. 


south 


2, line 4, 
period, and strike out all the remainder of section 1, beginning with the 
word “ Provided.” 
ge 2. after line 10, insert the following: 
2. That the said conveyance shall be made of the said lands 
yy the Secretary of the Interior upon the payment by 


JANUARY 19, 


the said city for the said land, or such portions thereof as they may 
select, at the rate of $1.25 per acre, and patent issued to said clty for 
the said land selected to have and to hold for public park purposes. 
subject to the existing laws and regulations coos public parks. 
and that the grant hereby made shall not include any lands which a{ 
the date of the issuance of patent sball be covered by a valid, existing 
bona fide right or claim initiated under the laws of the United State;: 
Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United States all of], ena) 
and other mineral deposits that may be found In the land 60 granteq’ 
and all necessary use of the land for extracting the same: And pyo: 
vided further, That said city shall not have the right to sell or convey 
the land herein granted, or any part thereof, or to devote the same ip 
any other purpose than as hereinbefore described; and that if the saiq 
land shall not be used as a public park, the same, or such parts thereos 
not so used, shall revert to the United States.” 

That the figure “2” in lime 11, page 2, be changed to “ 3.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider. 
ation of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman frem Colorado [Mr. Taytor] 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the first amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 4, page 1, after the word “ authorized,” insert the following: 
“Per a period of five years and after the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the word 
“and” in the amendment. It plainly does not belong there. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Lllinois [Mr. Mann] 
moves to strike out the word “and” in the amendment. The 
question is on agreeing to the Mann amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyomnig [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] offers a substitute. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is: “for a period of one year after the 
passage of this act.” 

Mr. 'TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make 
this suggestion to the gentleman from Wyoming: There are 
some filings on a portion of this claim; that is, on a portion 
of this land. There is, for instanee, an old homestead filing 
that has been abandoned because the land is worthless, and the 
town will have to institute contest proceedings respecting that 
one and other filings, and it may take two or three years before 
they can clear off these ol abandoned entries on the land so 
as to get a title that would be good. The committee, upon the 
showing of the city, deemed it reasonable that they ought to be 
given sufficient time to clear off the records and get title to if. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does my friend from Colorado think it is 
good policy, ordinarily, to tie up a thousand acres of public land 
for five years, during whieh peried it can not be disposed of in 
any way, and at the end of which time the city may conclude 
that it dees not want it? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorade. Gh, no; I do not think that. I 
would just put in the limit here to the effect that as soon as 
they can expeditiously get off these old rights that are o! solete 
and get a clear title they should be given title. That is all 
they ask. . 

Mr. MONDELL. They ought to be able to do that within a 
year or two years at the outside. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The gentleman knows that you 
can not get a case like that through the General Land Office 
within a year. 

Mr. MONDELL. Under this administration? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think so. asl 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, they are improving down there. I think 
they can. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let us make it two years. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I have no objection to that. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me suggest to the gentleman 
that the original act had no limitation at all. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my sub: 
stitute and propose in lieu of it to strike out the word “five 


and insert the word “ two.” ; eal 
report the substitute offer 


Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute amend- 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 
by the gentleman from Wyoming. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


\mend the amendment by striking out the word,“ five” and inserting 
the word “ two.” 

the SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
meut to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amended 
amendment, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(mend, page 2, by striking out all of lines 1 and 2 and line 3 up to 
and including the semicolcn. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(mend, lines 5 and 6, by striking out the words “ northwest quarter ” 
and inserting the words “ west half.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman that he 
insert the word “the” before the words “ west half.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; insert the word “the” 
before the words “ west half.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the word “the” will be 
inserted, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, lines 8 and 9, by striking out the words “six hundred and 
forty ’ and inserting the words “ five hundred and twenty.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out all of the proviso beginning in line 9. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting the following: 

“Sec. 2. That the said conveyance shall be made of the said lands to 
the said city by the Secretary of the Interior upon the payment by said 
city for the said land or such portions thereof as they may select at 
the rate of $1.25 per acre, and patent issued to said city for the said 
land selected, to have and to hold for public park purposes, subject to 
the existing laws and regulations concerning public parks, and that the 
grant hereby made shall not include any lands which at the date of the 
issuance of patent shall be covered by a valid, existing, bona fide right 
or claim initiated under the laws of the United States: Provided, That 
there shall be reserved to the United States all oil, coal, and other min- 
eral deposits that may be found in the land so granted, and all neces- 
sary use of the land for extracting the same: And provided further, 
That said city shall not have the right to sell or convey the land herein 
granted, or any part thereof, or to devote the same to any other purpose 
than as hereinbefore described; and that if the said land shall not be 


used as a publie park, the same, or such parts thereof not so used, shall 
revert to the United States.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
hent, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Colorado what is meant by the language in lines 22 
and 23. page 2, in the amendment, as follows: 

Subject to the existing laws and regulations governing public parks. 
; wae is that intended to accomplish? What laws are re- 
erred to? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Wyoming is familiar with the fact that we have now a general 
publicpark law, allowing any city or town to locate 160 acres 
of public land within 3 miles of the municipality for public-park 
purposes. Many towns throughout the West are trying to ob- 
“un a public park, There are a number of cities and towns in 
Colorado that have no publie land within the 3-mile limit. On 
June i. 1910, I secured the passage of a bill by Congress which 
Provided that 14 eities and towns in Colorado might locate 
Specified tracts of public lands for parks beyond the 3-mile limit. 
lhe city of Montrose was one of those cities and it was granted 
‘40 acres about 15 miles from the town. By an error on the 
til of some one, however, the descriptions were wrong, and 
the city was given land that was utterly unfit for a park or 


for any purpose whatever. Now, the city asks by this bill that 
that law be repealed and that it be allowed to take this piece 
of ground, which is several miles from the other, in lieu of 
the land that Congress gave them for a park in 1910. 

When we passed that general bill before for the 14 Colorado 
cities and towns, this section 2 was inserted as a proviso appli- 
eable to all of those towns. It was at that time considered very 
earefully by the Public Lands Committee and adopted by Con- 
gress as appropriate language for a public-park bill. In this 
bill as I introduced it the grant is made subject to those same 
conditions, by reference; but the committee thought we ought to 
incorporate the specific language that had been used heretofore 
rather than refer to it in that way. This language is simply 
the language that Congress adopted in the other public-park 
bills, and makes this grant subject to the rules and regulations 
concerning public parks generally throughout the United States. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am familiar with the legis- 
lation to which the gentleman refers. There aie also various 
bills relating to national parks, and the difficulty with this 
language is that it does not sufficiently identify the particular 
legislation that the committee evidently had in mind, under 
which they desire to bring this grant. It strikes me that it will 
be very confusing indeed. Language which might properly have 
been carried in a bill relating to the grant of park lands or the 
sale of park lands and containing references to other legislation, 
may be entirely inadequate in legislation that contains no such 
reference. I suggest to the gentleman that in my opinion no 
one reading this language would understand or could possibly 
definitely know what legislation is referred to. This language 
either ought to go out of this bill, which is complete in itself, 
or the gentleman should identify in particular the legislation to 
which he refers. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me suggest that this language 
was adopted in the park bill by the Public Lands Committee 
when the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpbELt] was chair- 
man of that committee, and he helped to frame that measure. 

Mr. MONDELL. I just remarked to the gentleman a moment 
ago that language contained in a general public-park bill, con- 
taining reference to other legislation, identifies the reference; 
but there is nothing in this bill to identify the reference to 
other legislation, and there is a variety of park legislation on 
the statute books, some of which ought not to apply to this 
grant. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I have no objection to this 
language being cut out, or to other lapguage being substituted 
which will make it more specific. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not insist on it, but I do not under- 
stanac how anyone can interpret it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The committee thought if we made 
it subject to the general regulations as to public parks that was 
sufficient. I am not insisting on the language at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. The criticism which the gentleman from 
Wyoming makes, if it be a criticism, is directed to the publiec- 
park bill itself, because that is just as indefinite as this, this 
being the identical language of section 2 of that bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. I thought the gentleman heard me say a 
moment ago that language contained in a public-park bill, with 
reference to other legislation, identifies the reference, but there 
is nothing here to identify by this reference any specific legisla- 
tion, and there is a variety of legislation on the subject of parks. 
Legislation on the subject of parks is not confined to the bill 
which the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; neither was it in the general law which 
the gentleman speaks of. That refers to other legislation, 
without identifying it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not recall that. That may have been 
true: but if that was true, then it was a mistake at that time, 
and it is equally a mistake at this time. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I have no objection to this bill 
being subject to all the usual regulations concerning public 
parks. I do not think that provision does any harm. 

Mr. MONDBLL. Well, Mr. Speaker, I shall not offer an 
amendment, although I think it is a mistake to have such in- 
definite language presented in legislation in the House. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The committee thought the lan- 
guage was general and broad enough to cover everything. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I think there are serious ob- 
jections to some provisions in this amendment, but I imagine 
they are not objections that perhaps would appeal to many 
Members of the House, and therefore I do not propose to offer 
an amendment, but [I want to make this suggestion: Page 3 of 
the bill contains a proviso which reserves to the United States 
all the oil, coal, and other mineral deposits that may be found 
in the ground, and all necessary use for extracting them. It 
also limits the title so that the city never can convey the tract, 
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and has a reversionary provision in case that the lands are not 
used for park purposes. In other words, the title is a mighty 
poor one, 

The SPEAKER. 
amendment to offer? 
Mr. MONDELL. 

word. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Let me suggest 

Mr. MONDELL. Just a moment. This is a grant to the 
people collectively; it is not an individual grant. It is a grant 
to a municipality. Now, my opinion is that a grant to a mu- 
nicipality of mineral land, known to be such, for other than 
mining purposes ought not to be made, or lands in which there 
is any reasonable probability that they contain mineral. Does 
the gentleman think—and, of course, he is familiar with these 
lands—that they contain oil or coal? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; I do not think that there 
chance in a million of their containing oil er coal or 
any other kind of mineral. But, at the same time, the city only 
wants it for park purposes, and that is all we are giving them. 
The inhabitants are satisfied with it, and the Committee on 
Public Lands was willing to give them the land, subject to these 
reservations, for park purposes. If they want to beautify this 
tract, and build reads out there, and plant trees, if they can 
get them to grow, the committee thought it was along the com- 
mendable lines of health-promoting, by an outing place. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman, without realizing it, has 
made an argument that proves that the limitations should be 
stricken from the bill. Here is a piece of almost worthless 
mountain land which the people desire for a park, if they can 
get trees to grow on it, and they can, probably, some of the trees 
indigenous to the soil, in spite of the rocks and barrenness 
and want of moisture, and the city is to pay $1.25 an acre for 
ihe land, and yet it is to be sold under a title that is so vague 
and indefinite that it is bound to be very unsatisfactory. While 
there is no mineral on the land, all sorts of prospectors can 
chase over it for the purpose ef prospecting, or pretending to 
prospect, for mineral. Under this title, if some Federal official 
should eenclude that the city was not doing just what it ought 
to de in improving the tract for park purposes, a suit could be 
brought to recover title, and I do not know but that by action of 
the Interior Department, without suit, the title could be 
brought in question if not extinguished. I do not believe it is 
wise, I do not think it is reasonable, I do not think that it is 
necessary in the interest of the people, and I think, eventually, 
it will be regretted on the part of the beneficiaries, if you can 
call people who receive a title like that beneficiaries, to issue 
a title like this. 

In the first place, let us have a report as to whether the 
land probably contains mineral—the geologists of the Govern- 
ment are able to pass on that—and if it does not, give them 
a title in fee. In dealing with the people in their collective 
capacity, as when we deal with municipalities, I do not think 
we ought to deal with them in this miserly and niggardly way. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. I agree with the gentleman from 
Wyoming quite largely in what he says, but this is a condition 
and not a theory that confronts us. The city wants the park, 
and it is willing to accept this kind of a title if it can not get 
any better, and it can not from our committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. I suppose they are willing to accept it, 
because they can not do any better. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will. 

Mr. BRYAN. Referring to the word “they,” in line 20 of 
the amendment, page 2, to whom does that refer? I think the 
word “they” should be changed to “it.” Otherwise it makes 
the Secretary and the city cooperate. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
amend by striking out the word “they” and substituting the 
word “ it.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 20, strike out the word “they” and insert the 
word x _". 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment as 
amended. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am not willing that the play of 
words between the gentleman from Colorado and the gentleman 
from Wyoming shall go unchallenged as the sense of the House. 
Both of these distinguished gentlemen, representing the views 
of their localities, probably believe that the public lands should 
be turned over as far as possible to the people who have it in 
the States without any regard whatever for the rights of the 
rest of the people of the United States. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is hardly a fair statement. 


Has the gentleman from Wyoming an 
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Mr. MANN. It is an absolutely true statement, according to 
my experience in the House. It is very certain that a bill like 
this would not easily pass throngh the House except for the 
idea that the land is not taken for speculative purposes, th t 
the people ask for the land for park purposes really and not 
speculative purposes; and if gentlemen from the West should 
decline to permit the reservation to the Government of the 
United States of the mineral in the land, of the coal, oil, ang 
gas, these bills would not pass at all. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I realize that. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Colorado realizes that: 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] realizes that; 
but he has become so saturated with the idea that the Govern. 
ment ought to reserve nothing to itself that he always makes 
the speech he has just made, and I usually follow it with this, 
[Laughter.}] The people of the United States have a right to 
reserve—and I am very sure they will insist, through Congress, 
that the Government shall reserve—the minerals upon these 
lands which are given for park purposes or for other public 
purposes of that kind, notwithstanding the opinion of my very 
distinguished friend from Wyoming. [Applause.| 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike ont the last 
two words. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] who 
has just taken his seat and I do not disagree anything like 
as much as one would judge from the statement he has just 
made. The gentleman does not intend to misstate my position 
or that of the gentleman from Colorade [Mr, Tay tor]; but I 
think, without intending to do so, he does misstate our posi- 
tion. My position is that, in the first place, mineral lands 
should not pass to municipalities for park purposes unless 
there is some very extraordinary condition which would war- 
rant it, and in that case there should unquestionably be a 
reservation, unless it is transferred to the people collectively 
as a municipality for mining purposes. I would agree in such 
a case with my friend from Illinois; but these tracts are not 
mineral. If they contain any mineral, it is some mineral sub- 
stance the presence of which can not be known at this time, 
and the probability is that they contain no mineral. The 
trouble with these grants, with such a multitude of reserva- 
tions, is that it gives an entirely unsatisfactory title that in 
the future is almost certain to lead to complication and diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. BRYAN. 
question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Just one moment. Very frequently we 
have had bills before the House attempting to perfect titles of 
so indefinite and unsatisfactory a character as to be valueless 
for the purposes for whieh they were desired. I now yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. BRYAN. I wanted to ask the gentleman to whom these 
titles are unsatisfactory—to the Congress and the people whom 
we represent or te the parties who are getting the deeds? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Wash- 
ington can differentiate as a representative of the people of 
his part of the State of Washington from the people of the 
country generally and assume that in some way we must al- 
ways present a hostile front and attitude toward any particular 
bedy of American citizens—and, if that is his view, it is a view 
that I can not understand, and therefore it is difficult for me 
to answer his question. It is good public policy to have titles, 
no matter who may possess them, of such a character that they 
will be satisfactory to the party who holds the title. ‘The pub- 
lic does not gain anything by a reservation of a nonexisting 
mineral. 

As to the reversionary clause, it does seem to me that we are 
stretching things when, after charging the municipality com- 
posed of the public collectively $1.25 an acre, we also insert 
a reversionary clause which may make a good deal of trouble 
in the future. I do not disagree with my friend from [Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] in the general public policy half as much as he 
would have you think, or perhaps as he thinks, but I do think 
that it is a mistake in dealing with municipalities, particu: 
larly with regard to lands like this, to adopt a policy which is 
un-American and which will be unsatisfactory, and when I say 
that I have no reference particularly to the beneficiaries, to the 
grantees, but to the people generally. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker—— aii 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise: 

Mr. NORTON. I move to strike out the last three words. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves to strike out the last 
three words. : hich 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I represent a State in W - 
we have had a great deal to do during the last few years wit 
the laws and regulations reserving coal rights to the ome 
ment and a great deal to do with the men who bave been sé 
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out from Washington by the Geological Survey to examine 
public lands and classify them. Now, it seems to me that the 
provisions for the classification of public lands and the methods 
of those engaged in the work borders on the height of the 
ridiculous, and I believe if the policy and desire of this Govern- 
ment is to conserve to the Government the coal, oil, and other 
minerals in the public lands, then we should have a general 
statute reserving all coal, oil, and minerms in all public lands. 
] am convineed that such a general statute should have been 
enacted by Congress years ago. I have never been able to de- 
termine for myself why in the name of common sense such a 
jaw bas not been long ago placed upon our statute books. 
Now, in this particular case there are many reasons why all 
of these mineral rights should be reserved to the United States. 

If this Congress was to pass a law giving this land for park 
purposes to the city of Montrose without any reservation to 
the Government, why there would at once be a very great 
demand for a similar grant from almost every town to-day ad- 
jacent to public lands. I hope that in this Congress a general 
statute will be passed reserving all eoal, oil, and other minerals 
in all publie lands to the United States. It is ridiculous to 
see the manner in which seme of the cassifications of public 
lands are now made throughout the West. Many young and in- 
experienced and newly graduated mining engineers who are 
sent out there tell one they can determine to a positive accuracy 
by examining the surface whether there is coal 500 feet under 
the surface or whether there is a large quantity of oil 1,000 
feet below the surface. They even appear in the United States 
land offices throughout the West and testify to such ridiculous 
conclusions. I say again, it is the height of the ridiculous that 
such conditions should exist. If this Congress wants really to 
couserve the coal, oll, and ether minerals in our remaining public 
lands, the enactment of a general statute for the purpose is 
the best manner in which to do it. 

The SPEAKER, These pro forma amendments are with- 
drawn, and the question is on agreeing to the amendment as 
amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Are there any other committee amendments? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; one more, and the Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, in line 13, by striking out the figure “2” and in- 
serting the figure “ 3.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move, in line 13, page 3, to strike 
out the word “said” and insert the word “ the.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. All right; that is in the same line? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, in line 13, by striking out the word “said” and in- 
serting the word “ the.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I meve to strike out the last word. 
I would like to ask the gentleman in reference to a technical 
description. In lines 4, 5, and 6, page 2, it reads as follows: 
The northwest quarter and the west half of the northeast quarter, 
the north half of the southwest quarter and west half of the southeast 
quarter of section 16. 

Should not that be “the northwest quarter” and a comma, 
and “the west half of the northeast quarter,” and so forth. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I think there ought to be a 
comma there. 

Mr. MANN. Instead of the word “and”? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think that is correct; yes. 
There should be a comma after the word “ quarter,” in line 4. 

Mr. MANN. Because it means the northwest quarter of sec- 
Hon 16, not the northwest quarter of the northeast quarter. I 
move, in line 4, page 2, to strike out the word “and” and insert 
in lieu thereof a comma. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 4, page 2, by striking out the word “and” and inserting 
a comma after the word “ quarter.’ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Tayror of Colorado, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
PAYMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF CORBETT 

TUNNEL. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
Was Senate joint resolution 74, appropriating money for the 
biyhient of certain claims on account of labor, supplies, ma- 


terial, and cash furnished in the construction of the Corbett 
Tunnel. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resotved, etc., That there be, and is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
oaze in the reclamation fund in the Treasury, supplemental and adadi- 
tional to the appropriation made in public resolution No. 56, Sixty- 
second Congress, the sum of $15,750, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, for the payment of and toe be paid to those persons who 
have presented claims remaining unpaid on account of labor, supplies, 
materials, or cash furnished to the contractor or the subcontractor and 
used in the construction ef the Corbett Tunnel, including the spillway 
connected therewith, as a part of the Shoshone irrigation project, in the 
State of Wyoming, under any contract er contracts let for that purpose 
by the Govermment of the United States; and the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to forthwith, and as soon as 
may be, investigate, hear evidence about, determine, and declare the 
several amounts due and remaining unpaid, if any, and account thereof, 
and te whom so due, and to certify the amounts due to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who is hereby authorized to pay the several amounts 
so ascertained to the persons entitled to the same: Provided, That no 
such claim not now filed shall be considered: And provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall deduct frem the amounts to 
be certified for payment hereunder and under the said resolution No. 
56, Sixty-secord Congress, to each claimant a proportionate sum to 
cover the expense of and fair compensation for the person er persons 
through whose time and services this matter has been laid before 
Congress, except such claimants as have agreed with such person or 
persons for compensation; and such deductions shall be certified for 
payment to such person or persons in like manner as other claims. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I will 
Say to the gentleman several gentlemen in the House have asked 
me, whom I do not see to be new present, to object to the passage 
o* this bill in case they were not here. I am inclined to do it 
on my own account, bowever. 

Upon what basis, may I ask the gentleman, is it proposed by 
an act ef Congress to take out of a fund which has heretofore 
been appropriated for the payment of claims.a sum of money 
now as attorney’s fees or agent’s fees? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, we do net propose to do that with this bill. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That is what the bill proposes to do. I do not 
knew what the gentleman proposes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I do not understand it that 
way. Now, Mr. Speaker, in answer to the gentleman I will 
say this: That the bill does provide that the Secretary shall 
withhold or deduct a certain part :s attorney’s fees. That 
clause was put in for this reason: The gentleman will remem- 
ber, I presume, that in the last Congress a bill similar to this 
was passed providing for an appropriation of $42,000 with 
which to pay these claims. After that bill passed, certain 
other parties, who had made no effort whatever to secure their 
money theretofore, also filed claims. The original amount of 
the claims was $42,000—the amount first appropriated. Then, 
after it was seen these claims were to be paid, the other claim- 
ants filed their claims to the amount of $15,000. Now, the 
committee thought this, that in view of the fact that this first 
appropriation of $42,000, which is still in the Treasury and still 
unpaid, because of the fact thet the department refuses to 
make any payment until the whole matter can be settled, that 
in view of the fact that these first parties had been active in 
their efforts to secure their moner, had gone to certain ex- 
pense, the parties who had gone to po expense whatever, but 
had come in at a later date, should also be required te share 
in the expense of the proceedings. 

Therefore, taking that view of it, the Senate passed the reso- 
lution with that language in it, and the House committee fol- 
lowed the action of the Senate, thinking it just and proper that 
it should be done. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I remember this case very dis- 
tinctly. We passed ft at one time and the President vetoed it. 
I voted to pass it, I think, over the presidential veto, but I 
think we did not succeed in doing that. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. It lacked only two or three 
votes. 

Mr. MANN. Subsequently it was passed in another form and 
became a law. I remember the case very distinctly. The lady, 
who came here from my home locality making the claim, gave 
me the information and stated to me in positive !angcuage that 
she did not expect any compensation for the service she was 
rendering; that there were a large number of claims in which 
she was not interested, but she hoped to get enough out of this 
to save her home, upon which a mortgage had been placed be- 
cause of the failure of the parties who had done work te pay 
their supply bills, and so forth and so on. There was no pre- 
tense that, after Congress or before Congress should pass a bill, 
anybody would come in afterwards and want any part of 
that money as attorney's or agent’s fees. It was proposed to pay 
this money out of the reclaimed fund. There was grave doubt 
about the advisability of paying it at all, but Congress finally 
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ordered it paid. True it was thought it might possibly pay 
the full amount, although there was no guaranty of that. 
Now comes the proposition, which seems to me absolutely 
monstrous, that after Congress has appropriated the money for 
these claims, upon the special pleading of the parties interested, 
we should now propose to turn around and take it away from 
the people to whom it belongs and pay it to somebody else as 
agent's fees. If the Government wants to pay Mrs. McDonald, 
that is all right. Let them pay it. There is no reason why the 
Government should pay Mrs. McDonald out of the money we 
appropriated to the other people. I do not think we ought to 
do it at all. I think we have been buncoed in this whole busi- 
ness. We had tears shed before us, our sympathies were played 
upon, until we made provision for the payment of these claims 
under conditions which have not existed as to the payment of 
claims anywhere else. And finding that so easy, they now pro- 
pose to add to the amount and put it in their pockets. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from [Illinois objects, and 
the bill will be stricken from the calendar. The Clerk will 
report the next bill. 

DISPOSAL OF PORTION OF FORT BIDWELL INDIAN SCHOOL RESERVATION. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11006) authorizing the disposal of a portion 
of the Fort Bidwell Indian School, Cal. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be surveyed, appraised, and 
conveyed by patent to R. R. Baker, P. H. Trendt, Mary E. Manning, 
Mrs. Fred. Schadler, 8. 8S. Garrett, A. C. Lowell, and Harry Watson, of 
Fort Bidwell, the tracts of land in Modoc County, 
California, now a part of the Fort Bidwell Indian School (formerly the 
Fort Bidwell Military Reservation), being a part of section 17, town- 
ship 46 north, range 16 east, Mount Diablo base and meridian, which 
are severally inclosed and actually occupied by the above-named parties, 


respectively, said tracts not to exceed in all 2 acres: Provided, That | 


the cost and expense of surveying and appraising said lands shall be 
added proportionately to the appraised price thereof: Provided further, 
That the persons named shall pay the appraised price, including the cost 
of surveying and appraisement, to the proper district land office within 
90 days from receipt of notice of such price, or their rights to make 
such purchase shall be forfeited: Provided further, That the value of 


the improvements placed on the land by the occupants shall not be | 


included in the appraised price of the land. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas rose. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask a question. Of course the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Raker] knows that this bill does not belong on 
the Union Calendar. It is a Private Calendar bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make no objection 
to that, but I desire to ask the gentleman whether or not the 
Indian school children have been protected by this bill? This 
bill proposes to cut off, as I understand, something like 200 
acres of land out of the amount of land that the school is now 
using for school purposes. What I desired to ask was this, 
Whether or not the superintendent of this Indian school—Mr. 
Fuller, I believe, is his name—and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs have passed upon this bill and recommended its passage? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, in response to the question of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STepuens], I will say that this 
bill was originally recommended by the superintendent of the 
Fort Bidwell Indian School, and it is also favorably recom- 
mended by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and also favor- 
recommended by the Secretary of the Interior. About 
acres of this land is inclosed now by these five separate 
parties, and has been inclosed for 40 years, on which there is 
a row of trees about.2 feet in diameter along the border. Two 
of the parties have barns along the line which would be cut 
and another has a garage. 

The department tried to dispose of it under the act of 1884, 
but it can not; and this bill provides that the parties shall 
pay the price of appraisement and provides that the Govern- 
ment shall be at no expense, so that the Government might 
build a new fence along the line where the road has been run- 
ning, to my personal knowledge, for over 30 years. It is only 
to clear up the titles as they now actually exist—that is, the 
improvements and fences. The money to be derived will go 
into the Indian fund. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. RAKER. It has the approval of all the departments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mrt- 
LER] reserves the right to object 
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Mr. MILLER. I would like to inquire of the gentlem.:) 
from California if the land that is proposed to be conveyed }, 
this bill to these respective parties is not now a part of ay 
Indian school and belongs to the Indian school service? 

Mr. RAKER. It is a part of the old Fort Bidwell Military 
Reservation. : 

Mr. MILLER. I understand that. 

Mr. RAKER. I will go right on. Now, the land, which 
embraces some seven to ten thousand acres, is turned over for 
the use of the Indian school at this time. The departmen; js 
trying to build a new fence, and after starting to build tho 
new fence they found, after it was surveyed many times, that 
the line cuts along the lands of these people, taking off a jot 
of trees and cutting through the barns of two of these parties 
and through the garage of another. They want to move the 
fence along the line of the road as it now exists and as it has 
existed for many years, and these parties are willing to haye 
the land appraised and pay the appraised price and pay the 


|} cost of appraisement to which the Government may be syb. 





jected in going through with this work. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand that. Their attitude is very 
clear. The question now is, Does the Indian school need this 
land? 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say that it is half a mile between this 
land and the Indian school. There is a great deal of alfalfa 
raised there, and down at the lower end are 320 acres of the 
finest land there is in the country, formerly grown over with 
sagebrush and willows, that I have been trying for years to have 
cleaned. Now they have it practically cleaned up, and have 
about a thousand acres of tillable land for raising vegetables 
and grain and alfalfa; and then there isa range back in the moun- 
tains, also about 400 acres of as fine timber land as there is in the 
State of California, still belonging to this reservation. 

Mr. MILLER. I find nothing in the report of the committee 
as to whether or not the school needs this land for agricultura! 
purposes. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman will find by reading the report 
of the superintendent, Mr. Fuller, that he recommends it. The 


; Commissioner of Indian Affairs also racommends it, and it is 


recommended also by the assistant commissioner, and «also by 
the Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Is the gentleman from Minnesota 
through? 

Mr. MILLER. I was not quite through. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I wanted to make 9 suggestion to 
my friend from Minnesota. Is not the fact that it has been in 
use for 30 years or more pretty strong inferential proof that it 
is not needed for Indian purposes? 

Mr. MILLER. I think that is possible, but I think I have 
the right to ask that question. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 

right. 

Mr. RAKER. In answer to the question, I think if the geutle- 
man will read pages 2 and 3 of the report 

Mr. MILLER. I have read the report. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman will read the statement 
signed by Superintendent Fuller, that is a sufficient answer to 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. MILLER. No: it is not sufficient. The Indian Office 
does not state in any place, nor does any official of the Govern- 
ment state, that this land is not needed for Indian purposes. 

Mr. RAKER. I know; but a statement of the facts leais to 
that inevitable conclusion. Here are 1,000 acres of arable land. 
Here are about 2 acres along the border—that is, 1.18 acres ‘1 
one piece and eighty-two one-hundredths of an acre in the 
other—that have been used by these settlers for over 40 years— 
30 years to my knowledge. Now, that certainly shows that the 
land is not necessary for Indian purposes. ; 

Mr. MILLER. As a matter of fact, this is actually Indian 
land that it is proposed by the bill to transfer to these parties. 

Mr. RAKER. No; it is not Indian land. It belongs to the 
Fort Bliss Reserve, which is now being used by the Govern: 
ment for Indian school purposes. It does not belong to the [n- 
dians. It belongs to the Government, and the Government can 
at any time abandon that school if it so desires and then dispose 
of the land as it sees fit. 

Mr. MILLER. Oh, yes; the Government could convey the 
to all the Indian lands in the United States to the Kin 
Great Britain, if it chose to do so. 

Mr. RAKER. This is not Indian land. ; 

Mr. MILLER. It is land, however, that by speci:! 
Congress is reserved for Indian school purposes. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Therefore it is a part of the I 
service of the country. 


I do not deny the gentleman's 


title 
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act of 


ndian school 
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Mr. RAKER. No; it is not. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not know what the gentleman would call 
it, then. 

Mr. RAKER. If it was in the Indian Service, if it was sold 
the money would go into the Indian fund. What was done was 
simply to take over a part of the Fort Bidwell Reservation 
and say, “ We will use the grounds and buildings and water 
works for the purposes of an Indian school,” and it has been so 
used for 10 years. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER, Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ask how this bill comes to be reported by the Committee 
on Public Lands when, under the rales of the House, it should 
have gone to the Indian Committee, where it belongs. 

Mr. RAKER. It was referred to the Committee on the Public 
Lands by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. It is too late to raise that question now. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not going to raise it. 

Mr. RAKER. The land in question is still public land. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to say this: I notice that there 
are three bills on this calendar to-day reported from the Public 
Lands Committee, not one of which belongs to the Public Lands 
Committee, but every one of which should have gone to the 
Indian Committee. They deal with Indian lands. I am not 
going to object to this, because I think the bill is meritorious; 
but I think that practice ought to be called to the attention of 
the House, and it ought to be discouraged. 

Mr. RAKER. I should like to make a statement about that. 
A bill turning over 10 acres of this tract for cemetery pur- 
poses was introduced last year and sent to the Public Lands 
Committee. All the departments went over it, and the bill 
finally passed; and it was conceded by all that this title re- 
mained in the Government and that the land was Government 
land, just like any other reservation, except that by resolution it 
was temporarily set aside for an Indian school. Therefore the 
jurisdiction belongs to the Publie Lands Committee. That juris- 
diction was not questioned in the House, but the question was 
raised in the committee, and it was determined in the com- 
mittee that that legislation properly came before the Public 
Lands Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
make this suggestion: Whether this bill belongs to the Public 
Lands Committee or the Indian Committee is, of course, a 
question that can not now be raised. However, it deals with 
land which is being occupied for Indian school purposes. In 
addition to that, the bill was reported to the House on December 
22 last, and was placed on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, 
although the report was not available until last Saturday 
morning. 

In addition to that, the bill, when reported to the House, was 
placed, by whoever had charge of it—I do not know at whose 
suggestion—on the Union Calendar, althongh it is a private bill 
which belongs on the Private Calander, and if it were on the 
Private Calendar could not be placed on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar. A bill has to be very meritorious to be first referred 
to the wrong committee, then reported by the gentleman on the 
committee who introduced the bill, it being his own committee, 
and reported for weeks before the report is printed—the report 
not being printed until the day before the bill is called up in 

the House—and then placed upon the wrong calendar and 
brought up under a rule under which it could not be brought 
up if placed on the right calendar. Yet I do think the bill is 
all right, and I shall not object. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanizaous consent that 
a - may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

1oO1e, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whoie. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was erdeved to be engrossed -né read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Raker, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PROCEDURE OF UNITED STATES COURTS. 


The next business on the Unanimous Consent Calendar was 
the bill (H. R. 10946) to regulate the judicial procedure of the 
courts of the United States. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


. Be it enacted, ete., That section 269 of the act approved March 3, 
011, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 


2 judiciary,” be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
OLLOWS : 


“ Sec, 269. That no judgment, decree, or order shall be set aside or 
reversed, or new trial granted by any court of the United States in any 
case, civil or criminal, on account of any error which does not in- 
juriously affect the substantial rights of the party complaining. The 
trial judge may, in his discretion, in any case submit to the jury the 
issues of fact arising upon the pleadings, reserving any question of law 
arising in the case for subsequent argument and decision, and he and 
any court to which the case shall thereafter be taken on writ of error 
shall have the power to direct judgment to be entered either upon the 
verdict or upon the point reserved, if conclusive, as its judgment upon 
such point may require.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask whether or not the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. McCoy] would have any objection to the following 
amendment to the bill. I will read it. After line 8, on page 2, 
as a new paragraph, insert: 

The trial judge shall not charge juries with respect to matters of 
fact, but may state the testimony and declare the law. 

Now, that is the constitutional provision in many of the 
States. It is the law in many of the States of the Union to- 
day that the judges shall not charge the jury respecting a mat- 
ter of fact, but can fully and clearly state the testimony as 
presented before the jury, and upon that testimony can declare 
the law of the case. It is a proper provision, and it is a pro- 
vision that ought to be in the statutes in regard to the trial of 
cases in the Federal courts. The constitution of California 
makes this provision in section 18, article 4: 

Judges shall not charge juries with respect to matters of fact, buf 
state the testimony and declare the law. 

In many of the States there is the same constitutional pro- 
vision. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that such 
a revolutionary change in the Federal practice should be made 
by unanimous consent to-day, however meritorious the bill itself 
may be. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object to the bill. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Speaker, I am going to ask my friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. Ftxrtey] to withdraw that objection. 

Mr. FINLEY. I think a matter like this ought to be thrashed 
out when there is more time and opportunity. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The bill as reported is all right. 

Mr. McCOY. The bill passed the House at the last session. 
It has been considered at various annual sessions of the Ameri- 


can Bar Association and kas the approval of that association. - 


It was considered in the Judiciary Committee in the Sixty- 
second Congress, which committee reported unanimously in favor 
of the bill. The Solicitor General, Mr. Davis, then a Member 
of the House from West Virginia, wrote the report which is 
adopted now as the report on the bill. 

I have never heard a single objection raised by anybody to 
what is practically a clearing up of the practice in the United 
States court. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to two 
of the decisions which are referred to in the report of the com- 
mittee. One of them holds that where error is committed, 
the person who has secured the judgment is practically bound 
to show beyond a reasonable doubt that the defeated party could 
not have been injured. Some time after that the Supreme Court 
decided that the appellant was the person who had the burden 
of proof that the alleged error was harmful to him. 

Now, in the absence of law, if I may say so, due to these two 
decisions, this bill steps in and makes certain what is now 
uncertain. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman that 
I am familiar with the facts and everything that has been 
stated here, and I do not think that an important amendment 
to the judiciary act should come up under unanimous consent, 
and I made the ebjection after mature deliberation. 

EMIGRATION CANON RAILROAD CO. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 541) granting to the Emigration Canon Rail- 
road Co., a corporation of the State of Utah, permission, in so 
far as the United States is concerned, to occupy, for a right of 
way for its railroad track, a certain piece of land now included 
in the Mount Olivet Cemetery, Salt Lake County, Utah. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Emigration Canon Railroad Co., a cor- 
poration of the State of Utah, is hereby granted permission, in so far 
as the United States is concerned, to occupy, for a right of way for 
its railroad track, that piece of land now included in the Mount Olivet 
Cemetery, Salt Lake County, Utah, particularly bounded and described 
as follows: Commencing at a point 169 feet east and 100 feet ttorth 
of the southwest corner of the Mount Olivet Cemetery (formerly the 
southwest corner of the Fort Douglas Military Reservation), im Salt 
Lake County, Utah ; thence northwesterly, rounding a 20 degree curve a 
distance of. 351.99 feet, at a point on the west line of the said Mount 
Olivet Cemetery; a distance of 387.9 feet north from the southwest 
corner of said Mount Olivet Cemetery; thence south to a point 100 
feet north of the southwest corner of said Mount Olivet Cemetery; 
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thence east a distance of 169 feet. to place of beginning; containing in 
all seven hundred and sixty-two thousandths acre. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tien of the bill? 

‘There was no objection, 

Mr. BROWN of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to consider the bill in the House as in Committee of the 
W hole. 

The SPEAKER. 


mous 


The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
consent to consider the bill in the House as in Committee 
the Whole. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out all after the colon in line 8, page 1, and all on page 2 of 
said bill and insert the following: 
* Commencing at a_point 195.62 feet east and 100 feet north of the 
i corner of Mount Olivet Cemetery (formerly the southwest 
of the Fort Douglas Military Reservation), in Salt Lake County, 
1; thence rounding a 20-degree and 35-minute curve to the right a 
disiance of 351.99 feet to a point on the west line of the said Mount 
O} t Cemetery, said point being a distance of 366.94 feet north from 
the southwest corner of said Mount Olivet Cemetery, the center of said 
curve with a radius of 279.94 feet, being located at a point 279.94 feet 
cast and 366.94 feet east and 366.94 feet north from the southwest 
corner of said Mount Olivet Cemetery; thence south 266.94 feet to a 
point 100 feet north of the southwest corner of said Mount Olivet Ceme- 
tery; thence east a distance of 195.62 feet to place of beginning; con- 
tuining in all 319,000 acres.”’ 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
from New York whether or not there is not a typo- 
graphical error in the last line? Would it not be better to have 
i ced so as to read “three hundred and nineteen thou- 
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sandths of an acre”? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk informs the Chair that the bill 
at the desk is correct. 

Mr. MANN. Let us see about that print. Is it a star print? 
Mr, STAFFORD. May we have the amendment again read 
the desk? 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 
STAFFORD. 
hundred and nineteen thousandths of ap acre”? 

Mr. BROWN of New York. ‘That might clarify the bill, and, 
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Would it not be better to have that “ three | 
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Mr. MILLER. Can either gentleman inform me whether o; 
not. the lots here referred to are lots that were sold from 
Indian lands adjacent to the city of Lawton? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Ferris}, the author of the bill, is not present, and it js 
very evident that the bill can not be passed to-day in his 
absence. I suggest that someone on that side ask unanimous 
consent that it be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

SALE OF LAND TO LAWTON, OKLA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Conse) 
was the bill (H. R. 10258) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell to the city of Lawton, Okla., a tract of land to 
be used for watershed and water-supply purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the a ne A of the Interior is hereby ay- 
thorized to sell to the city of Lawton, Okla., and issue appropriate con- 
veyance therefor at any time within six months from and after the 
passage and approval of this act, for the sum of $1.25 per acre, the 
following-described tracts of land: The west half section 1 and al) 
of section 2, township 3 north, range 13 west, the same to be used phy 
the city of Lawton as a part of the watershed and water supply 
Provided, That in the event the lands above described cease to be needed 
or used for the purposes above mentioned, the same shall revert to the 
Government of the United States. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “ half,” insert the word “ of”; on page 
1, line 10, after the word “* Lawton,” insert “ solely”; page 2, line 1. 
after the word “supply,” insert “ for said city and other public uses.’ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, | 
would like to ask the gentleman in charge of this bill if this 
relates exclusively to lands belonging to an Indian reservation ‘ 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. And it is proposed to convey to the city of 
Lawton, Okia., for $1.25 per acre, the area of land specified. 


| How many acres, approximately, are there in this tract? 


if the gentleman wishes, I would be very glad to accept such an | , . : 
; ; oP * ‘ I | question, either, but the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frr 


ainendment. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 
The SPEAKER. 
1 to. 


Then I offer that as an amendment. 


ere was no objection. 
fhe SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ent as amended. 
he amended amendment was agreed to. 
he SPEAKER. The question now is on the third reading of 
nate bill. 
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Without objection, the amendment will be 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the | 


third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Brown of New York, the motion to recon- 
sider 


4 


PATENTS TO TRANSFEREES OF CERTAIN TOWN LOTS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 4988) providing for the issuance of patents 
to transferees. of town lots purchased from the United States 
at publie sale in certain cases. 

lhe Clerk read the bili 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


| Indian 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the | 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I am not able to answer that 
RIS] Stated that it was very rough and broken land, of no pra 
tical use for any purpose. 

Mr. LENROOT, About 1,000 acres. 

Mr. MONDELL. Nine hundred and sixty acres, I will say, 
it would be according to the description. 

Mr. GRAHAM of ILllinois. It is in the neighborhood of 1,000 
acres. 

Mr. MILLER. I bave no purpose to object to the bil! on my 
own account. Of course, this is a bill that should have gone to 
the Indian Committee, which committee has exclusive jurisdic 
tion, under the rules of the House, of the disposition of al! 
lands. I am inclined to think that this is a very 
ineritorious bill and regret that there is not some one here who 


| can answer some of the Indian questions relating to it. 


I would like to ask a question or two of the gentleman in | 


charge of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. There does not seem to be anybody par- 
ticularly in charge of it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ferris is not 

present, and I am not sure that I can answer the gentleman’s 
question, 
. Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I notice this bill specifies the 
date, October 11, 1911, and that transfers made prior thereto 
sre in one sense legalized by the bill. My inquiry is, What is 
there about that date that particularly affects these town lots? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I am not able to give a specific 
answer to that question. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
I will say I was not present at the time the bill was considered, 
but I believe the reason why that date of October 11, 1911, was 
fixed is that the Secretary of the Interior issued an order to 
the General Land Office to complete all of these titles by fur- 
nishing proper instruments, and that is why that date is 
mentioned. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I might state there is an Indian 
school which gets its water supply from this reservoir. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand; but where the statement 
made by the department that the advantage accruing to the 
Indian schoo] from the increased purity of the water consumed 
by it—a condition to follow the passage of this bill—is greater 
than the advantage to the Indians which would come from the 
sale of the lands involved and the money going into their 
treasury, is a refinement of reasoning that can not now have 
the indorsement of my judgment in my present benighted con- 
dition, as far as the facts disclosed are concerned. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. One of the greatest advantages 
which the Indian school and others would receive from it woul! 
be in the prevention of the contamination of water by preser\- 
ing this watershed from invasion or from any contaminating 
influence. 

Mr. MILLER. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
advisable to have some expression from the Indian Service or 
the Indian Office as to the propriety of transferring these 1 
dian lands? I say, at the outset, I am in sympathy wii) tlie 
purposes of the bill, and I would like to see an improvement! 
in the water supply at any place; and anybody who has visited 
that section of Oklahoma knows that the improvement of [le 
water supply is of serious. moment. I have a ‘little further 
curiosity in my mind in connection with the paragraph in ‘« 
report which says the Reclamation Service eontemplites °! 
enlargement of its activities in that vicinity if the dam shall 
be raised in connection with this. waterworks system. Now: 
just what part does that play in this project? What is 1's bt 


is 








jationship in service to the Indian school there and the develop- 
ment of the Indian lands? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I regret I am not able to answer 

ihat question either. I would suggest to the gentleman that, 
if he desires it, I will ask that this go over until Mr. Ferris 
-eturns. 
Mr. MILLER. I will say to the gentleman I wil! not per- 
sonally object to the bill, although these are features which I 
think ought to have been considered by the Indian Committee, 
and it is most unfortunate the bill did not receive some con- 
sideration from Indian sources. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Firzceratp). Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, for 
what is it propesed to use this land? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. For no other purpose than as a 
watershed. 

Mr. MANN. What are you providing in the bill “for other 
yurposes ”? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Well, “for other purposes” re- 
fers to water rather than use of the land, I take it. 

Mr. MANN. Here the committee proposes to insert an 
amendment, “and other public uses.” After having defined it 
shall be used for watershed purposes, when you put in “and 
other publie uses,” I think we are entitled to know what the 
other publie uses are to be. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. For other public uses, I take it, 
refers to the use to which the water will be put after it is col- 
lected in the reservoir. There is an Indian school in that 
vicinity adjacent to but not within the municipality. It will 
be supplied with water. The water supply is to be for said 
city and other public uses. The other public uses may be such 
as for the benefit of the school in the vicinity. 

Mr. MANN. That is very bad grammar or rhetoric, I will 
say to the gentleman, “the same to be used by the city of 
Lawton solely as a part of the watershed and water supply for 
said city and other public uses.” I will submit that any gram- 
marian on earth will say that the meaning of that was that it 
was to be used as a watershed, water supply, and other public 
uses. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I take it the word “solely” was 
inserted there to obviate the difficulty the gentleman suggests, 
that it is to be used solely as a part of the watershed. 

Mr. MANN. For the purposes named in the bill. I ask for 
information. I do not know that I have any objection to the 
city of Lawton using whatever it pleases. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 


Mr. RAKER. In answer to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. | bill. 


Mann], the purpose of that is, first, that they may furnish 
water to the military reservation and school, and the matter 
was fully explained before the committee that for other public 
purposes was so there should be no question they could use 
the water for these particular purposes and permit an irriga- 
tion project that is being formed or is formed to raise the 
dam at least 50 or 100 feet higher than it is and conserve 
the water that is there, and that they might use it in the city 
of Lawton, the military reservation, and the school. That it 
would permit them to raise the dam and use that water for 
these reclamation purposes. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to my distinguished friend from 
California [Mr. Raker] that if this water out there is no clearer 
than his explanation to me it will not be fit to drink. While I 
have no doubt his explanation is clear, I do not get it. 

Mr. RAKER, I see. 

Mr. BRYAN. Do I understand that the gentleman figures 
that the putting in of this clause, “for other uses,” meant a 
reservation for reclamation purposes? Al! these rights are 
transferred to the city of Lawton, and the Government of the 
ae States has no rights reserved in behalf of the Reclama- 
ion Service. 

Mr. RAKER. They have a reservoir built, and a dam, and 
they use it for the city of Lawton and the school. They want 
this 960 acres to make their watershed larger, in order to keep 
the water pure and prevent it from being polluted. Now, the 
ivestion involved as to other purposes is that the city of 
Lawton might not have the power under the act of Congress, 
if it did not say “for other purposes,” to permit the reclama- 
tion people to join in with them and build up the dam another 
hundred feet, and thereby use a part of this surface water. - 

‘ Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Let me say to my colleague [Mr. 
MANN] that I am very sure it was the intention of the com- 
mittee that the word “solely,” in line 10, on page 1, would 
‘pply to the area only, and that this area proposed to be given 
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for watershed purposes should be used by the city of Lawton 
only for watershed purposes, and if the language does not 
convey that idea with sufficient clearness I know of no reason 
why it should not be changed to suit my colleague or anyone 
else. 

Mr. MANN. What is the use of inserting the amendment 
at all, then? What good does it do at all in that case? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the gentleman mean 
words “and other public uses”? 

Mr. MANN. I mean the words “for said city and other 
public uses.” If the gentleman is correct, why not simply say 
“to be used as part of the watershed and water supply ”? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The question came in as to the use 
of the water for the Indian school and the military reservation. 

Mr. MANN. That would leave the city of Lawton to deter- 
mine that. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The committee probably did not 
want it that way. 

Mr. MANN. The committee has left no provision in here for 
water for the Indian school. They leave it to the city, I say. 

Mr. RAKER. In addition to what was stated, the committee 
went over this matter thoroughly—— 

Mr. MANN. Then they ought to be able to tell us what it 


the 
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Mr. RAKER. I will tell you this time. [Laughter.] The 
grant being to the city of Lawton solely for municipal purposes, 
some one might raise the question that, this being a grant of 
Congress as it relates to these 960 acres, they could not dispose 
of any of the water that might come from this reservation for 
any other purpose except the city of Lawton, and to avoid that 
they put in those words “for said city and other public uses,” 
in order that they might furnish it to these two places, namely, 
the Fort Sill Military Reservation and the Indian school, and 
then might permit the dam to be raised and the use of the 
surplus water for irrigation; and there would be no complica- 
tion then arising by virtue of this act upon this land, as it was 
intended to give it to the city of Lawton for its public uses and 
the purposes of the military reservation and Indian school. 

Mr. MANN. Then, as I understand the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, this amendment, “for said city and other public uses,” 
was intended because the rest of the bill provided that the land 
should be used by the city of Lawton solely as a watershed? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. The word “solely” was not in the bill. The 
gentleman proposes to insert an amendment in the bill and then 
put in an amendment to it. The gentleman bases his whole 
argument upon the fact that the bill provided “solely.” but 
“solely” is a committee amendment and not in the original 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER. ‘Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought to have the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Fexrris] here to-day. 

Mr. RAKER. I am trying to get him here just as hard as I 
ean. That is what I am working on now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Pass it over until he comes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice for a few minutes, until the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] arrives. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not in order. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from California means to pass it 
over on the calendar. 

Mr. RAKER. I move that it be passed over without prejudice 
and retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has been repeatedly decided 
that that is not in order, and the Chair will not entertain that 
motion. 

' Mr. RAKER. We did it on a prior bill this morning 

Mr. MANN. Consideration has not yet been granted, the 
Speaker should understand. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Raxer] asks that this bill be passed over temporarily. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Temporarily—that is, for the day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Passed over for the day? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chcir hears nane, and it is so ordered. 


ACTION FOR DEATHS BY NEGLIGENT ACTS OCCURRING ON THE HIGH 
. SEAS AND OTHER NAVIGABLE WATERS. 
The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6143) relating to the maintenance of action 
for death on the high seas and other navigable waters. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the death of a person shall be 
caused by wrongful act, neglect, or default occurring on the high seas, 
the Great Lakes, or any navigable waters of the United States the 
personal representative of the decedent may maintain a suit for 
damages in the district courts of the United States in admiralty for 
the exclusive benefit of the decedent’s wife, husband, parent, child, or 
dependent relatives against the vessel, person, or corporation which 
would have been Hable to a suit for damages by or in behalf of the 
decedent by reason of such act if death had not ensued. 

Sec. 2. That the recovery in such suit shall be a fair and just com- 
vensation to the persons for whose benefit the suit it brought and shall 
Be apportioned among them by the court in proportion to the pecuniary 


damage they may severally have suffered by reason of the death of the 
person by whose representative the suit is brought: 
Sec. 3. That suit shall be begun within one year from the death 


of the decedent, unless during that period there has not been reasonable 
opportunity for securing jurisdiction of the vessel, person, or corpora- 
tion sought to be charged: Provided, however, That after the expira- 
tion of a period of one year from the decedent's death the right of 
action hereby given shall be deemed to have lapsed within days 
after a reasonable opportunity to secure jurisdiction has offered. 

Sec. 4. That if a person die as the result of wrongful act, neglect, 
or default occurring on the high seas, the Great Lakes, or any navigable 
waters of the United States during the pendency in a court of admiralty 
of the United States of a suit to recover damages for personal injuries 
in respect of such act, neglect, or default, the personal representative 
of the decedent may be substituted for the decedent as a party, and the 
suit may proceed as a suit under this act for the recovery of the com- 
pensation provided in section 2. 

Sec. 5. That in suits under this act the fact that the decedent has 
been guilty of contributory negligence shall not bar recovery, but the 
court shall taken into consideration the degree of negligence attributable 
to the decedent and reduce the damage accordingly. 

Sec. 6. That this act shall not affect the rights of shipowners and 
others to avail themselves of the provisions of the laws of the United 
States relating to limitation of Hability. 

Sec. 7. That all suits for damages for the death of a person caused 
by wrongful act, neglect, or default occurring on the high seas, the 
Great Lakes, or any navigable waters of the United States wherever 
such death may occur shall be deemed to be within the admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction of the United States, and in all suits in admiralty 
recovery of damages for death so caused shall be had only under the 
provisions of this act; and where the death has been caused by wrong- 
ful act, neglect, or default occurring on the high seas suit for damages 
shall not be maintained in the courts of any State or Territory or in 
the courts of the United States other than in admiralty. 

Sec. 8. That nothing in this act shall be canatenne, to abridge the 
rights of suitors in the courts of any State or Territory or in the 
courts of the United States other than in admiralty to a remedy given 
by the laws of any State or Teritory in case of death from injuries 
received elsewhere than on the high seas: Provided, That there shall 
be but one recovery by the person injured or by or in behrif of any of 
the persons mentioned in section 1 


Vith the following committee amendments: 

On page 2, line 4, after.the word “compensation,” insert “for the 
pecuniary loss sustained.” 

On page 2, line 7, strike out the word “ pecuniary.” 

On page 2, line 10, strike out the words “one year” and insert in 
lieu thereof “two years.” 

On page 2, line 15, strike out the words 
lieu thereof “ two years.” 

On page 2, line 16, after the word “shall,” insert “ not.” 

On page 2, line 17, strike out the word “ within” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ until.” ’ 

On page 3, line 5, strike out the word “taken” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ take.” 


Mr. McCOY. Mr. Speaker, I should like to propose an amend- 
ment, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois reserves the 
right to object. 

Mr. McCOY. I should like to have this amendment considered 
as adopted, subject to the right to object. 


“one year” and insert in 


Mr. MANN. You could not adopt an amendment subject to 
the right to object. 
Mr. McCOY. It is purely verbal. What I propose is this, 


that on page 2, line 7, the word “ damage” be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that consent has not 
been obtained yet. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. 
right to object. 

Mr. MANN. It seems to be a very important bill very much 
affecting the section of country that I come from; at least, 
around the Great Lakes. Apparently it does away with or su- 
persedes the jurisdiction over damages that occur within the 
States upon the Great Lakes and transfers the jurisdiction to 
the admiralty courts of the United States. 

I would like to know what is the reason for it, if it is urged 


The gentleman from Illinois reserves the. 


Mr. McOCOY. If the gentleman will permit, I believe that 
the bill is not intended to do what the gentleman thinks, and, 
in fact, it specifically provides that no jurisdiction shal| be 
taken away from the State courts. 

Mr. MANN. I understand it just gives it to somebody else 

Mr. McCOY. Yes, if you please; but in these words. It 
says, on page 3, line 17: 


And in all suits in admiralty recov for damages for death go 
caused shall be had only under the provisions of this act. 


Mr. MANN. Of course, that is the only jurisdiction that 
Congress has. It has only the admiralty jurisdiction. Under 
the Constitution we have jurisdiction over admiralty cases. 

Mr. McCOY. What it says, as I interpret it, is this: That i¢ 
you go into admiralty, in case this bill passes, you can recover 
only under this bill; but it does not say that where the State 
courts have jurisdiction of the cause of action you shall go 
into admiralty, but you may, if you choose, go into the State 
court and recover there. 

Mr. MANN. I understand it offers another admiralty juris 
diction—another chance to bring a suit—where they now have 
but one chance. What is the reason for that? If an accident 
occurs on the high seas, you can not bring a suit anywhere else 
than in the admiralty court; but if an accident occurs on the 
Great Lakes, where anybody is liable, you can bring suit in the 
State in which the lake lies. 

Mr. McCOY. I will say to the gentleman that, as I under- 
stand, the purpose of including the Great Lakes is in order io 
bring about uniformity of jurisdiction in these cases. 

Mr. MANN. The purpose of this bill is to bring in the 
Great Lakes and the rivers. There is no necessity for it, as I 
understand, as far as the high seas are concerned. 

Mr. McCOY. The gentleman is wrong about that. There is 
an absolute necessity for it, because you will see that this bill 
will, if it becomes a law, create a cause of action for death on 
the high seas, where none now exists. 

Mr. MANN. I thought a cause of action did exist for death 
on the high seas. 

Mr. McCOY. No. The primary purpose of the bil! is to 
create a cause of action for death on the high seas due to 
negligence, where no cause of action now exists. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, just a word on that—— 

Mr. BRYAN. Those who suffered injury by death of their 
relatives on the Titanic are suing in some court of the United 
States at this time, are they not, in admiralty? 

Mr. McCOY. I understand they are making a desperate at- 
tempt to get some recovery, but so far without success. And I 
will say to the gentleman from Washington that in the very 
ease of the accident to the Titanic, if this bill had become a 
law before that accident, there would be a right to recover 
damages due to the death of those who went down in that 
great disaster, and it is to correct the hiatus that there is in 
the admiralty law in that respect, and to make the law in 
admiralty the same as it is im all the States of the Union 
where they have adopted substantially Lord Campbell's act, 
that this bill is introduced. That is the primary purpose of it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Another question: For instance, out on Puget 
Sound, if some one is hurt on a vessel going from one point to 
another on the Sound, the right to sue exists for three years, 
I think, under our State law. 

Mr. McCOY. This would not take it away. 

Mr. BRYAN. This provides a two-year limit. 

Mr. McCOY. Only in admiralty. 

Mr. BRYAN. Would it not be permissible under this statute 
for either the defendant company that owned the boat or the 
plaintiff to ask that the case be transferred to the admiralty 
court? 

Mr. McCOY. I understand there is no such thing as a trans 
fer from a State court into the admiralty court. That ouly 
applies to transfers to the district court of the United States 
in a different sort of case. You can not transfer a case from 4 
State court into an admiralty court unless perhaps in a pro 


“ceeding to limit liability. 


Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCOY. Yes. ; 

Mr. COX. If I understood the gentleman correctly, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry:of the gentleman from Washington | Mr. 


by anybody other than the admiralty lawyers. I can very | BRYAN] a moment ago as to the survivors of the Titanic disaster, 


readily understand that the admiralty lawyers would like to 
increase their jurisdiction, and, if I were one of them, I would; 


but the gentleman knows that the same reason affecting the 


admiralty courts’ jurisdiction of accidents upon the high seas, 
where nd States have jurisdiction, would not apply to one of 
the Great Lakes where all of the bed of the lake is within 
some State. 


the gentleman stated that if a bill of this kind had been in 
force in this country at that time the survivors could have 
recovered for their loss. Would not that have depended we 
the ability of the survivors to get service upon the compan) ° 
Mr. McGOY. In that instance it would come up unde! . 
proceeding to limit the Hability. They can get jurisdiction. a 
I understand it, and the District Court for the Southern Disiric 
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of New York now has acquired jurisdiction of some phase of 
that situation. I can not speak with entire accuracy, but I 
understand that it is in a proceeding to limit liability. But 
eyen in a proceeding to limit liability—and that is where the 
question has come up twice before in the United States court— 
it has been held that unless peculiar circumstances exist the 
survivors of those who have met death because of negligence 
at sea have no right to intervene and be heard. I do not know 
just what the survivors of the Titanic disaster will be able to do, 
but if a bill like this had become a law before that disaster the 
survivors of the decedents specified in this bill would be able 
to join the survivors of the accident and recover damages for 
the loss due to the death of such decedents. 

Mr. COX. I understand. Now, let me put this inquiry to 
the gentleman for information. No doubt the gentleman has 
looked it up. If I understand the law of admiralty correctly, 
where death or injury occurs on the high seas under the existing 
law, without any reference to this proposed law, if a judgment 
is recovered and an execution issued, that judgment can only 
be collected out of the property; in other words, in a proceeding 
in rem. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. McCOY. No; if they get jurisdiction in personam, they 
have the same judgment, for whatever it may be worth, that 
they can get in any case of injury not resulting in death. 

Mr. COX. Not only against the vessel, but against any other 
property of the corporation, 

Mr. MeCOY. The distinctive feature of admiralty is its 
jurisdiction in rem; and you can often get jurisdiction of the 
res, and realize, through attaching that, where you are abso- 
iutely unable to get jurisdiction in personam. 

Now, you take it in a case of an accident at sea, where dam- 
ages short of death have been inflicted, and you can recover in 
personam and in rem under the law as it exists to-day; but if 
death ensues, you can not recoyer, and this bill is to remedy 
that evil. 

Mr. LENROOT., Is the gentleman entirely correct in saying 


that an action in personam is unlimited? Is it not limited, 
whether it be in rem or in personam, to the actual value of the 
property ? 


Mr. McCOY, Not if you get personal jurisdiction. Your 
judgment is good to whatever amount you may recover. 

Mr. LENROOT, Up to the value of the property. 

Mr. MeCOY¥. No. As I understand, the difference between 
actions in rem and in personam is this: The property of a non- 
resident, for instance, is attached in a State court. You get 
your judgment; you may get a judgment for $10,000, and what 
you have attached may be worth only $5,000. You sell the prop- 
erty and get $5,000, but you can not recover the other $5,000 
in that court, nor ean you go to any other court on the judg- 
ment recovered. Whereas, if instead of proceeding by attach- 
ment you had got personal jurisdiction in your suit and then 
got judgment, you would have a valid judgnfent for the full 
amount in that court on which you could sue in another State. 
It would be the same thing here if you got personal jurisdiction 
in admiralty. You get your judgment, and the judgment would 
go for the full amount and would be enforceable wherever rules 
are provided for enforcing any kind of a judgment. But if you 
preceed in rem merely by attachment, all you get is the value 
of the property. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have not so understood the law. But if 
that be true, what is the purpose of section 6, which provides 
er shipowners may avail themselves of the laws of limited 

liability? 

Mr. MeCOY. Now, the gentleman is getting into another 
branch of the law. If they proceed under the limited liability 
luv’ they ean limit the liability to the value of the ship and 
the freight, as I remember it, whether the action be in rem or 
in personam, There they proceed under the statutes of the 
United States for limited liability, and by surrendering the hull 
and freight they may limit the liability to whatever they are 
found to be worth. 

Mr. COX. That is new to me as far as the law is concerned. 
Suppose this bill was the law and the person is injured on the 
high seas and he brings suit both in rem and in personam. 
Could the shipowner release himself from further liability by 
surrendering the ship and the freight? 

Mr. MeCOY. If you get him in admiralty he can do it. 

Mr. COX. Even with this law on the statute books? 

Mr. McCOY. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Dees the gentleman think that is just and fair? 
Mr. McCOY. ‘That is the admiralty law. 
ele )X. Does not the gentleman think that it ought to be 
amended? 

Mr. MeCOY. I do not think it could be amended easily. I 
Would not want to do it in this particular act. If such a thing 
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is to be suggested, I should like to have it submitted to the 
committee with full argument and full consideration. I have 
no practice in admiralty that is worth speaking about, but I 
should not want to say how far such a provision as that would 
go. I think that this is a meritorious bill. 

Mr. COX. I think it is, unless section 6 destroys its useful- 
ness. I doubt very much the justice of letting shipowners limit 
their liability by simply turning over the hull and freight. 

Mr. PETERSON. That has been the law for 10,000 years. 

Mr. COX. I do not know but that it has, but I do not think 
it ought to be the law. 

Mr. McCOY. I would not say that it would not be a good 
change; but here is the answer: If you can get personal jurisdie- 
tion of the shipowner by going into a State court you do not 
run up against any limited liability. 

Mr. CAREW. But he could file a petition to limit his liability 
in the admiralty court. 

Mr. McCOY. I do not think he could if you get personal 
jurisdiction in a matter which would be within the jurisdiction 
of the State court. I do not think you could so limit the lia- 
bility, but I would defer to the judgment of the gentleman 
from New York. ‘This is to do for the law of the high seas 
what has been done in all the States, with differences in detail; 
that is, to provide a cause of action for loss dus to death caused 
by negligence. 

Mr, BRYAN. The gentleman stated that such jurisdiction as 
the State courts now hold over matters arising in Puget Sound 
waters, for instance, would still be retained by the State 
courts? 

Puget Sound is considered a part of the high seas under the 
law. It is an arm of the sea, and the bill says: 

And where the death has been caused by wrongful act, neglect, or 
default occurring on the high seas suit for damages shall not be main- 
tained in the courts of any State or Territory or in the ccurts of the 
United States other than in admiralty. 

Harrington Putnam in his letter, which is made a part of the 
report, says: 

Section 7 makes the act the law of the courts of admiralty of the 
United States, and, so far as the high seas are concerned, makes the 
remedy exclusive. This is for the purpose of uniformity, as the States 
can not properly legislate for the high seas. 

I can not see where the jurisdiction of the State court would 
be retained. 

Mr. McCOY. Puget Sound is not a part of the high seas. It 
is subject to admiralty jurisdiction, but the term “high seas” 
refers to that part of the ocean outside of the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. BRYAN. Unless the gentleman is quite sure about that, 
I think he is mistaken. The arms of the sea are deemed a 
part of the high seas. The 3-mile limit is a different proposi- 
tion altogether. 

Mr. McCOY. No; the high seas, as I understand it, are that 
part of the ocean outside of the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. COX. The States have no jurisdiction. 

Mr. McCOY. As I understand it, only the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman will remember that when I first 
met him he was out investigating the Federal court at Seattle. 
The people of my State are very jealous of the jurisdiction of 
the State courts where we elect our judges, and they are very 
loath to divide in any respect the jurisdiction of the State 
courts in the waters of Puget Sound with the Federal court, 
and if I were called upon to immediately vote on this, I would 
vote “no,” and for that reason I am going to object. 

Mr. McCOY. I will ask the gentleman to let the bill be con- 
sidered and to bring his objection up in the Senate. 

Mr. BRYAN. But I am not a member of that body. 

Mr. McCOY. I will say to the gentleman this, that he has 
such influence that he can get anything done over there that he 
desires. If the objection of the gentleman is a sound one, I 
say to him that I will go with him and I know that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Peters] will go with him to the 
Senate to have the correction made; but I am assured by Judge 
Putnam, than whom there is no higher authority in admiralty 
law in this country, that such will not be the fact, and the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Montacue], who has had a great 
deal of experience in these matters, assures me that the juris- 
diction over Puget Sound would not be affected in any way by 
this bill and that Puget Sound is not a part of the high seas, 
although of course it is a part of the navigable waters of the 
United States for admiralty purposes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I will ask unanimous consent 
that the bill go over without prejudice. It is a matter of too 
much importance, and having been called to my attention, and 
the Rrecorp showing that it has been called to my attention, I 
would not want to let it be voted on without further investiga- 
tion. The time to take up a matter of this kind is now. It is 
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not next year or some time in the future in the Senate, and 
unless it goes over without prejudice I am going to object to 
its consideration. I do not want te throw it off the calendar, 
ae I would do if I objected. 

Mr. McCOY. The gentleman’s objection is so perfectly sound 
and valid, if the basis of fact exists for it, that I think he will 
be perfectly safe to let the bill pass, and be knows me well 
enough to take my word for my assurance—— 

Mr. BRYAN. If it were a favor to the gentleman, I would 
do it, but I am speaking for my constituents. If you let it go 
over without prejudice, it will come up again next Monday. 

Mr. McCOY. This is a matter that has been hanging fire 
for a good many years. It has been opposed from sources 
which I do not care to name, people interested to oppose this 
kind of legislation—not on the same ground that the gentleman 
Objects to it, but for other reasons—and it is the wonder of 
those practicing ia admiralty that we have gone so long without 
lord Campbell’s act having been extended to the high seas. 

Mr. BRYAN. I desire further time, and unless the gentleman 
will permit it to go over I am going to object. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman kindly 
state his precise objection? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the matter retain its place on the calendar and go ever without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill go ever without prejudice. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

APPRAISERS’ STORES BUILDING AT MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 7487) to authorize an additional appropria- 
tion for the erection of the United States appraisers’ stores 
building at Milwaukee, Wis, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in addition to the sum of $75,000 heretofore 
authorized by the act of Congress approved June 25, 1910, being chapter 
383 of the laws of the Sixty-first Congress, second session, for the con- 
struction on a site in Milwaukee, Wis., already purchased by the Gov- 
ernment for such purpose, of a ‘suitable and commodious appraisers’ 
stores building, including fireproof vaults, heating and ventilating ap- 
yaratus, elevators, and approaches, for the use and purpose of the 
Inited States Government appraising goods and merchandise imported 
from foreign countries and inte Milwaukee, Wis., the additional sum of 
$50,000 is hereby authorized, at a total cost, including said vaults, 
heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, and approaches, complete, 
not to exceed $125,000, for which plans, specifications, and full esti- 
mates shall previously be made and approved according to law. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 2. line 4, strike out “$50,000” and insert in lien thereof 
* $40,000." Page 2, line 7, strike out the figures “ $125,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “ $115,000.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. 
bse 





Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
rve there was an authorization for the building in Mil- 
waukee for $75,000 on a site already acquired by the Govern- 


ment. Now, as I understand, they undertook to let bids for the 
amount, but found they could not build for the $75,000, and in 
the report from the Treasury Department the statement is 


made that the bids received exceeded the amount by nearly 
25.006. Now, if they only need $25,000 for building this build- 
ing, I would like to inquire why this bill provides for $40,000; 
originally, $50,000? 

Mr. CLARIX of Florida. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
notice the letter of the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Allen, the last paragraph, I think he will find the reason 
for that increase. The Assistant Secretary says: 

The difference between the high and low bid for this work was 
$25,000, and as the competition was keen and it is very probable the 
bids would be higher if the work were again placed on the market, it 
is estimated that an increase in the limit of cost of $40,000 is neces- 
sary to construct the building as designed. 

The committee acted upon that representation of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. Of course, the gentleman under- 
stands that this is $40,000, or so much thereof as may be nec- 
essnry, and only seo much as may be necessary will be used. No 
more will be used ‘than is absolutely necessary to construct this 
building. 

Mr. FOSTER. Did the gentleman ever hear of an authoriza- 
tion of a certain amount and building being completed with a 
less amount? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Oh, I think so. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The Library Building. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think it is a rare thing to find such is the 
case. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
ease occasionally. 


It is rare, but it happens to be the 


doubt in the mind of the gentleman from Iilinois. 
has been one which has received my personal attention for more 
than six years. First an appropriation for a site was obtained. 
and then a proposal for a building to cost $125,000. The com- 
mittee, through the action of one of the members of the su)b- 
committee, cut that down to $75,000. Under that authorization 
of the act of 1910 proposals were called for and the bids ranged 
from $89,000 to $115,000. According to the Assistant Secretary, 





Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think I can clarify the 
This matter 


who has charge of this matter, there will be $10,000 needed for 


equipment, leaving only $65,000 for the building proper. Now 
plans have been completed. It is not an ornate building. It is 


not proposed to increase the size as originally proposed, and 


the Assistant Secretary says that a one-story building could 
not be built for much less than a two-story building, as pro- 
posed, and it would not be as serviceable. With a limit of 
$25,000 bids might have to be called for again, and we might be 
in the same predicament as at present. The difficulty, as the 
Assistant Secretary suggests, is that there might not be an 
adequate amount of money available to award the contract, and 
under the law, as the gentleman knows, we can not go ahead 
with this building, which is so much needed in Milwaukee at 
the present time, because there would: be still lack of appro- 
priation. It is not intended, by reason of the increase of this 
appropriation, to change the plans one iota, but to have avyail!- 
able a reasonable amount, which will permit the Secretary of 
the Treasury to go ahead with the awarding of these contracts. 
Now the bids have been canceled, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will have to call for new proposals. 

If the new bids would again not come within the new limit 
of appropriation, why he would have to reject them again. 
This matter has gone through the hands of two Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Treasury—the former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Sherman Allen, and the present incumbent—and 
these officials both recommend that $40,000 should be allowed. 
I said to the Public Buildings Committee that I only wanted 
such an amount of money as would insure the building of this 
warehouse urder the existing plans. It is merely a concrete 
basement building with a brick superstructure and with no 
ornate furnishings. When I found the bids were in excess of 
the appropriation, I went and called upon Mr. Assistant Secre- 
tary Allen and asked whether there was not some way whereby 
he might curtail the specifications so as to bring the bid within 
the $75,000 appropriation, and he said that there was no possible 
way consistent with the Government service. On the strength 
of that I introduced this bill for $50,000, and the Treasury 
recommendation is that $40,000 would be the lowest possible 
amount. I know the gentleman is always guardful of the 
Public Treasury, and in this case it is not intended to increase 
the size, to increase the ornamentation, or to add anything 
to the original specifications, and we only want to build the 
structure which Was provided for in the act of 1910. 

Mr. FOSTBR. Let me ask the gentleman this question: I 
observe in the letter of Assistant Secretary Allen that he says 
the walls of this building have been designed so that they may 
support three additional stories. Now, in the authorization of 
a building for this purpose, why is it that the Treasury Depart- 
ment should go to work and put in a foundation which, of 
course, costs a lot of money, to support three additional! stories 
when it is contemplated to put in but one here? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Tt was contemplated originally to put in 
two. <A one-story building will not be feasible for the purpose, 
and I know the gentleman will consider it is wise economy, 
with the increase of imports in Milwaukee, that we should not 
only increase thé floor space but should provide a foundation 
so that the building will not be out of use, perhaps, in the course 
of 10 years. I yield to the gentleman, the chairman of the com- 


| 
| mittee, to reply te that question and to show that it is good 


business economy to make such provisions in the plans and 
specifications. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to say that one of the causes 
of extravagance in public buildings heretofore has been the fact 
that we have not builded for the future; that we have not made 
preparation for the growth of business and the growth of popu- 
lation, and it is the policy of this committee, so far as | have 
been able to ascertain from the membership, that in buildings 
in the future we propose so far as we can to erect them so that 
in the course of two or three years we will not have to tear 
down a perfectly good building, go to some other site, buy lots 
at extravagant prices, and construct new buildings at enormous 
figures. In this case, as in others, it is the design and the pur 
pose of the committee to build a foundation so that, in case the 
business does increase, and the future demands larger and “ed 
ter quarters, we can build on top of what we already have wit 
out having to go to some other place. 
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Mr. FOSTER. I think the gentleman is right in his state- 
ment, 80 far as attempting te provide for the increased business 
in the future. I submit it is pretty hard to do that in cases 
where nebody knows what the future growth is going to be, 
and I think that sometimes the Government has built more than 
is necessary. They have oeverbuilt in seme places and under- 
puilt in others. I think that the $25,000 is as much as we ought 
to have here, and I would not agree to let it go through for 

$0,000. 

, Mr. STAFFORD. I am very desirous to have this matter 
provided for, and, of course, do not wish to be unreasonable. It 
is barely possible we may be able to get bids within that 
amount. I hope that the gentieman may see his way clear 
not to object to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not believe always in their opinions 
ebout these things. They did let the bids, and they were less 
than $25,000, and now you are asking $40,000. How do we 
know that they can not let it for $25,000? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The great majority of bids submitted were 
above the $25,000 Timit, and to provide for the maximum would 
pave required $50,000. The highest bid is $115,000, and, $65,000 
being available, would make it $115,000. When I went before | 
the committee I said I wanted them to use their best judgment 
as to what would be needed, and I would be satisfied. Here is 
the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
plans have been prepared. There has been no change in them. 
I will say to the gentleman that I wished to have the plans 
curtailed in such a way as to bring it within the original 
$75,000 apprepriation, but found it was not practicable. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say to the gentleman that, with ‘build- 
ings scattered from one end of the country to the other, it is 
very easy for anyone who has a building authorized to ask for 
more than jis really needed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. FOSTER. There are meritorious cases, and I do mot 
say that this is not one of them, but I do not believe we ought 
to increase the limit authorized without goed reason for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I quite agree with the gentleman—— 

Mr. FOSTER. And I do net believe we should give more 
money than the facts seem to indicate 1. necessary. 

Mr. STAFPORD. The gentleman would not wish to have 
this appropriation placed at a figure where the bids would be 
in excess of the appropriation available. I do not insist on 
having any change made in the character of the construction 
or in the plans and specifications. Iam only doing my duty in 
that particular, and wish to provide that this warehcuse should 
be erected in accordence with the plans prepared some time ago. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, I think if the gentleman will make a 
motion to do it, that would ‘be all right. Of course, I do not 
know what the House might do, but I think $25,000 vould be 
all right, because the lowest bid was lecs than $25,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; it was only a couple of hundred dol- 
lars under. $25,000. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, I say it is less than $25,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will not the gentleman consent to—— 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] reserves the right to object 

Mr. MOORE. T want to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Crark] to that paragraph of the report 
which says that there is “an urgent need for an appraiser’s 
storehouse building at Milwaukee, as shown by the fact that 
the basement of the Federal building is now used for that pur- 
pese and the edor arising from such imports as liquors and 
tobacco make it very disagreeable to the occupants of the 
building.” I do not find anything in the official correspondence 
berring out this statement, and I desire to ask if this infor- 

mation comes wholly from the committee? 

Mr. CLARK of Piorida. Tt is from information furnished to 
the committee by the gentleman from Milwaukee. 

4 Mr. MOORE. Information to the effect that in Milwaukee 

the odors arising from such imports as liquors and tobacco 

are so disagreeable” that they ought to have a new appraiser's 
storehouse? 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Well, that is one of the reasons. 

If the gentleman is seeking to get the facts upon which the 

=n of this measure rests, I will say this: That in the year 


titer ee I was wontlering if the committee had direct 
ormation. 

Mr. CLARK of Piorida. In 1910 this building was provided 
for, because a need for it existed. Bids were asked, but there 
Was not sufficient money to provide for the building. That was 
four years ago, and the urgency of the demand for it has grown 
greater all the time, and there is urgent need for the construc- 













tion of this building right now. My information as to the odor 
arising from those articles coming up through the basement 
into the court rooms, and so forth, is to the effect that it makes 
it very disagreeable to the occupants of the wpper quarters. 

Mr. MOORE. That does not appear either in the letter of the 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Hamlin, nor in the letter of the former 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It appears in the hearings had by 
the committee, from the statement of the Representative from 
that district and ether evidence submitied to it. 

Mr. MOORE. The committee, then, does stand for the state- 
ment that the odors arising from the liquor and tobacco stored 
in the basement are disagreeable? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. Does not the gentleman agree 
with that? 

Mr. MOORE. I will, if the genileman himself vouches for it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does not the gentleman agree to it 
on his own account? 

Mr. MOORE. I would probably not run away from it as 
quickly as the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I judge the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania would not run away from a small quantity, nor would 
the committee [laughter], but we do not want to be deluged 
with it. 

Mr. MOORE. I wondered if the committee spoke of its 
own knowledge. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will answer no. 

Mr. MOORE. Very well. That is not the important ques- 
tion. This bill provides that an additienal appropriation shall 
be made for the convenience of the United States Government 
in appraising goods and merchandise imported from foreiga 
countries. Now, is there any information before the committee 
that imports er exports that may have occasion to use the ap- 
praiser’s storehouse in Milwaukee are increasing at all? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. We accepted the statement of the 
gentleman from Milwaukee as to that. 

Mr. MOORE. Is it not a fact that since the new tariff bill 
has been in effect both the imports and the exports have been 
decreasing throughout the country, and there is less oecasion 

for the use of an appraiser’s sterehouse now than there was 
fermerly ? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not think that is the fact. I do 
not think that is the testimony of the author of this bill 

Mr. MOORE. But the statements of the Treasury Depart- 
| ment in the last few days indicate tliat there is a great falling 
| off both in imports and exports, and hence it is probable that 

there will be a reduction of revenue on that account, and hence 
| also there might not be as great a necessity for enlarging the 
| storehouse. 
| Mr. OLARK of Florida. Let the gentleman discrss that 
| question with the gentleman from Milwaukee. 

Mr. MOORE. I assume the gentleman from Florida does not 
want me to object to the gentleman’s bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I think not. 

Mr. MOORE. I am not going to object to the gentleman's 
i ‘bill. I want to see the appraiser’s storehouse filled up under 
the new 2dministration, if possible. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Dees the gentleman mean to say thant im- 
| ports have decreased under the new tariff law? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; that is true. According to the reports 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, imports have decreased. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
ask that this bill go over until next wnanimous-consent day. f 
| do not want to object to a bill that is right and proper, but I 
do not feel that I can give consent to the consideration of this 
bill to-day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am confident that if the gentleman will 
examine the hearings and all the testimony that has been taken 
in this case he will come to fhe conclusion that $40,000 is a 
reasonable amount; and under the circumstances I ask unani- 
| mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKDR. The gentleman asks that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


JOE JOUBERT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 3638) 
providing for the issuance of patent to Joe Joubert, with Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Senate 
amendments be concurred in. They are not such amendments 








as under the rule would take the bill to the Committee of the 
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Whole. They have reference only to the descriptions of the 
land, and not the price. 
The motion was agreed to. 


COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bili H. R. 7951, with the committee amendments as 
indicated in the printed bill, and with the additional amend- 
ments which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
to suspend the rules and pass House bill 7951 with the com- 
mittee amendments, and also with the amendments which he 
sends to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let the Clerk read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7951) to provide for cooperative agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges in the several States receiv- 
ing the benefits of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, and of 
acts supplementary thereto, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to aid in diffusing among the people 

the United States useful and practical information on subjects relat- 
ing to agriculture and home economics, and to encourage the applica- 
tion of the same, there may be inaugurated in connection with the 
college or colleges in each State now receiving, or which may hereafter 
receive, the benefits of the act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, en- 
titled “An act donating public lands to the several States and Terri- 
tories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts” (12 Stat. L., p. 503), and of the act of Congress 
approved August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. L., p. 417), agricultural extension 
work which shall be carried on in cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture: Provided, That in any State in which .wo 
or more such colleces have been or hereafter may be established the 
appropriations hereinafter made to such State shall be administered 
by such college or colleges as the legislature of such State may direct. 

Sec. 2. That cooperative agricultural extension work shall consist 
of the giving of instruction and practical demonstrations in agriculture 
and home economics to persons not attending or resident in said col- 
leges in the several communities, and imparting to such persons in- 
formation on said subjects through field demonstrations, publications, 
and otherwise; and this work shall be carried on in such manner as 
may be mutually agreed upon by the Secretary of Agriculture, or his 
representative, and the State agricultural college or colleges receiving 
the benefits of this act. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of paying the expenses of said coopera- 
tive agricultural extension work and the necessary printing and dis- 
tributing of information in connection with the same, there is per- 
manently appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $480,000 for each year, $10,000 of which shall 
be paid annually, in the manner hereinafter provided, to each State 
which shall by action of its legislature assent to the provisions of this 
act: Provided, That payment of such installments of the appropriation 
hereinbefore made as shall become due to any State before the ad- 
journment of the regular session of the legislature meeting next after 
ihe passage of this act shall be made upon the assent of the governor 
thereof, duly certified to the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided 
further, That there is also appropriated an additional sum of $300,000 
for the fiseal year following that in which the foregoing appropriation 
first becomes available, and for each year thereafter for nine years, a 
sum exceeding by $300,000 the sum appropriated for each preceding 
year, and for each year thereafter there is permanently appropriated 
for each year the additional sum of $3,000,000: Provided further, 
That before the funds herein appropriated shall become available to 


any college for any fiscal year plans for the work to be carried on 
under this act shall be submitted by the proper officials of each college 
and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. Such additional sums 


shall be used only for the purposes hereinbefore stated, and shall be 
allotted annually to each State by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
paid in the manner hereinbefore provided, in the proportion which the 
rural population of each State bears to the total rural population of 
all the States as determined by the next preceding Federal census: 
Provided further, That no payment out of the additional appropria- 
tions herein provided shall be made in any year to any State until an 
equal sum has been appropriated for that year by the legislature of 
such State, or provided by State, county, college, or local authority for 
the maintenance of the cooperative agricultural extension work pro- 
vided fer in this act. 
Sec. 4. That the sums hereby appropriated for extension work shall 
annually paid in equal semiannual payments on the Ist day of 
January and July of each year by the Secretary of the Treasury upon 
the warrant of the Secretary of Agriculture, out of the Treasury of 
the United States, to the treasurer or other officer of the State duly 
authorized by the laws of the State to receive the same; and such 
officer shall be required to report to the Secretary of Agriculture, on 
or before the ist day of September of each year, a detailed statement 
of the amount so received during the previous fiscal year, and of its 
disbursement, on forms prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Sec. 5. That if any portion of the moneys received by the designated 
officer of any State for the support and maintenance of cooperative 
ricultural extension work, as_ provided in this act, shall by any 
action or contingency be diminished or lost, or be misapplied, it shall 
be replaced by said State to which it belongs, and until so replaced 
no subsequent appropriations shall be apportioned or paid to said 


State, and no portion of said moneys shal! be applied, directly or indi- 
r , to the purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of any build- 
ng or buildings, or the purchase or rental of land, or in college-course 
icaching, lectures in colleges, promoting agricultural trains, or any 
ther purpose not specified in this act, and not more than 5 per cent 
of cach annual appropriation shall be applied to the printing and dis- 


tribution of publications. It shall be the duty of each of said colleges 
annually, on or before the Ist day of January, to make to the governor 
f the State in which it is located a full and detailed report of its 
operations in the direction of extension work as defined in this act 
including a detailed statement of receipts and expenditures from all 
sources for this purpose, a copy of which report shall be sent to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States. 
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Sec. 6. That on or before the ist day of July in each year after tho 
passage of this act the Secretary of Agriculture shall ascertain ani 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury as to each State whether it js 
entitled to receive its share of the annual appropriation for cooperatiy. 
agricultural extension work under this act, and the amount which it js 
entitled to receive. If the Secretary of Agriculture shall withhold a 
certificate from any State of its appsee tiation, the facts and reasons 
therefor shall be reported to the President, and the amount involyeq 
shall be kept separate in the Treasury until the expiration of the 
Congress next succeeding a session of the iegisicture of any State 
from which a certificate has been withheld, in order that the State may 
if it should so desire, appeal to. Congress from the determination of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. If the next Congress shall not direct such 
sum to be paid, it shall be covered into the saneeess . 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall make an annual report 
to Congress of the receipts, expenditures, and results of the cooperative 
agricultural extension work in all of the States receiving the benoctits 
of this act, and also whether the appropriation of any State has been 
withheld; and if so, the reasons therefor. 

Sec, 8. That Congress may at any time alter, amend, or repeal any 
or all of the provisions of this act. : 

The Clerk read the proposed additional amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Evidently there is an omission in the amend- 
ment as read by the Clerk. 

Mr. LEVER. If the Clerk will send the amendment to me I 
will read it. Although it is in typewriting, it has been inter. 
lined. The additional amendment which I propose reads as 
follows: 

Amend, by striking out the period on page 22, line 15, after the w 
“ direct,” and insert the following: . ee 

“ Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
discontinue either the farm management work or the farmers’ coopera. 
tive demonstration work as now conducted by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to suggest-——— 

The SPEAKER. No objection is in order. No objection 
obtains in this proceeding. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Are there any more amendments? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, let the Clerk report the other 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 21, after the word “the,” strike out the word “ addi 
tional’’; and on line 22, same page. strike out the colon and insert in 


lieu thereof the following: 
“In addition to the sum of $480,000 hereinbefore provided.” 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from New York opposed 
to the bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD], who is opposed to the bill, demands a second. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina has 2 
minutes and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzcrrarp] 
has 20 minutes.° 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. TOWNSEND]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the 
Leyer bill to provide for cooperative agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges in the several States 
and the United States Department of Agriculture. [ am in 
favor of this bill not so much because of the money aid it will 
provide for the diffusion of advanced agriguitura! education to 
the States which cooperate with the Government, as provided 
for in this bill, as because of the fact that under its provisions 
the States so cooperating with the Federal Government wil! have 
the very great advantage of instruction and practica! demon- 
stration in agriculture through actual field demonstration, 
which benefit the State could not derive in any other way. The 
vast educational resources of the Federal Department of .\st!- 
culture will, under the operation of this bill, I firmly believe, 
stimulate a better character of farm work, which will result in 
better and increased crops, and not only will it do that—a result 
which is peculiarly desired in New Jersey—but it will result in 
the increase, and, I believe, a large increase, in the acreage of 
cultivated farms. ; 

These two points are ali of peculiar value to New Jersey. 
because my State has during the past 20 or 25 years developed 
so amazingly in its industrial side that not only has the rela- 
tive importance of agriculture diminished but there has been 
an actual decrease in the agricultural production of the a. 
The reason for this is, of course, familiar to every student 0 
the subject; the attraction of employment in industri:! - 
cerns, offering good wages, and the entertainments of «ilies om 
drawn from our agricultural population until, as I have stated, 
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there has been an actual decrease in the number of farms and in 
the acreage of cultivated farm land. 

New Jersey’s Legislature has recognized this fact and has 
been most generous in its appropriations im aid of the agricul- 
tural department of the ancient and honorable college at New 
Brunswick—Rutgers. I shall, in a later part of my remarks, 
give the figures of these appropriations for a term of years to 
show that the legislatures during those years have been liberal 
in the appropriations of money for the purpose which this bill 
is designed to bring about in a much greater measure. 

It is important for the people of New Jersey to consider, in 
respect to this most important subject, that while the popula- 
tion of our State increased from 1900 to 1910 more than 34 
per cent, there was during that same decade a decrease of 
3.4 per cent in the number of farms and a decrease of 267.109 
acres, or 9.4 per cent, in our farm lands. A recent bulletin 
of the Census Bureau supplies even more striking reasons why 
the people of New Jersey should, through their Representatives 
here, support this Lever bill; and it furnishes a reason also 
why it should be assumed that whatever this bill requires of 
New Jersey in the way of assisting appropriations, that State 
will gladly make. The bulletin to which I refer shows that 
we are not as well off as to our farming results to-day as we 
were 30 years ago. In 1880 there were in New Jersey 34,307 
farms, while to-day there are but 33,487. In 1880 there were 
in New Jersey 2,929,776 acres of farm lands, while in 1910 the 
acreage was 355,918 less. In other words, the percentage of 
our total land area in farms decreased from 1880 to 1910 more 
than 7 per cent, while our population in that time much more 
than doubled. 

As I have intimated, the principal reason probably for this 
deplorable decrease in our agriculture is to be found im the 
amazing increase in our manufactures. In the city of Newark 
alone, part of which lies in my congressional district, there is 
invested in manufacturing more than $160,000,000. These 
manufacturers employ 60,000 operators, who turn out annually 
finished product of a value considerable in excess of $200,- 
, 000,000. Probably some of my colleagues ou the floor here repre- 
senting other manufacturing cities ef New Jersey could give 
figures which would show in the same striking degree the 
enormous capital and labor employed in their cities. This 
greatly increased city population has made a proportionately 
greater demand upon farm products during a time when, as I 
have said, the output of the farms has decreased instead of 
increased. The situation which is found in New Jersey re- 
quires some active and powerful incentive to bring up the 
farm product of the State more nearly to what it would be 
were farming operations carried on under those modern, sci- 
entific methods the Federal Agricultural Department is so 
well equipped to teach. 

The farming population of New Jersey is of a character 
peculiarly fitted to receive and be benefited by this proposed 
instruction. Four out of five farmers are native whites, 18.6 
foreign-born whites, and only 1.4 of all the farmers in the State 
nonwhites. This practically all-white farmer population op- 
crate about 38,487 farms, two-thirds of which are between 20 
and 174 acres in size and about one-fourth between 3 and 19 
acres. I mention this fact to show that the great number of 
small farms lends itself to the plan of practical demonstration 


which would be carried out under the provisions of this bill. | 


It will easily be seen that when the highly competent agents 
of the Agricultural Department travel through New Jersey to 
give their field demonstration these demonstrations can be wit- 
hessed and studied by a great number of farmers gathered at 
one point without the necessity of traveling a great distance for 
that purpose. A very beneficial purpose of the bill which can 
also be carried out in New Jersey under peculiarly favorable 
circumstances for the reasons just mentioned is the instruction 
in home economics. The instructors can gather large classes, 
because of the small average size of the farms, easily and with- 
out — trouble or expense to the women and children to be 
instructed. 

Mr. Speaker, I have submitted the Lever bill to the distin- 
guished gentleman who to-morrow is to be inaugurated as 
e0vernor of New Jersey, James F. Fielder. If had already, in 
conversation with that gentleman, discovered his great interest 
In this question, and I feel warranted in saying that the provi- 
Sions of the bill, when it shall become a law, will receive the 
earnest and sympathetic support of Gov. Fielder, and that he 
wil have an intelligent legislature working in harmony with 
him, to the end that New Jersey may at the earliest possible 
ume enter into this beneficent cooperative work with the Fed- 
eral Government. I have also submitted this bill to the dis- 
tinguished president of Rutger’s College, Dr. W. H. 8. Demarest, 
Who would have much to do with the administration of the bill 





as it affects New Jersey, and I am glad to say that Dr. Demarest 
heartily approves of this measure as one that is workable and 
will bring about the desired results. 

Mr. Speaker, New Jersey has 2,573,857 acres of land in farms, 
nearly 10 per cent less than it had 10 years ago, but of that 
acreage just mentioned but a fraction over 70 per cent is to-day 


what can be listed as farm land improved, a decrease of 5 
per cent of farm land improved since the census of 1890. I 
should like to see that percentage of farm land improved 
greatly increased, and I believe the provision of this bil! will 


help to bring about that desired end. New Jersey has given 
liberally in this respect. From figures supplied by Dr. Demarest 
I find that during the past five years the Legislature of New 
Jersey has appropriated a total sum of $370,038.49 for the State 
experimental station, or an average annual appropriation of 
more than $75,000. She will, I am sure, cooperate heartily, in- 
telligently, and liberally with the Federal Government under 
the provisions of this act to extend and better the business of 
farming and to make easier and more attractive the home life 
of the farmer, his wife, and their children. 

My State now spends annually millions of dollars for farm 
products, meats, vegetables, fruits, butter, and eggs brought to 
her markets from points beyond her borders. Her own farms 
could and should supply these products, thus increasing by those 
millions the prosperity of the farmer and his capacity to pur- 
chase the products of the State’s industries, the articles of the 
State’s commerce. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman from 
South Carolina would ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the right to print on this bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I have had a number of requests 
for time, but have not the time to yield. I therefore ask unani- 
movs consent that all gentlemen who desire to speak on this 
subject may have the right to print for five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Russert). The gentleman 
from South Carolina asks unanimous consent that all those who 
speak on the bill may be permitted to extend remarks in the 
Recorp for five legislative days on the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Hucvrs]. 


WHY I SUPPORT THIS BILL. 


Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. In supporting this bill I do so as 
a practical farmer, having been enguged in this occupation for 
40 years. 

Four years of this time I was president of the Georgia State 
Agricultural Society, the duties of which office carried me into 
almost every county of my native State—Georgia. During these 
visits I carefully considered and studied farm conditions both in 
the field and in the home. My conclusions were that educa-~ 
tion—edueation that could be applied—was the important ques- 
tion. I found unrest on the part of the young man, who was 
dissatisfied with his surroundings, believing that the tiller of 
the soil was not getting just compensation for his labor. «I 
found that the adult farmer had accepted the aphorism that 
the farmer was “a hewer of wood and a drawer of water”: 
that the mother was burdened with the monotony of household 
duties, committed to her confines without restful diversion. She 
aecepted the monotonous duties and seclusion with resigned 
fate. The daughter, without secial contact, showing discontent. 
This I found to be the condition of ostracized farm life. 

CONDITIONS IMPROVED. 


E am happy to say, however, that within the last few years 
conditions are being changed and farm life with them. Good 
roads have eliminated distance, putting neighbor in closer touch 
with neighbor and the country home in touch with the town 
home. Telephones are connecting most homes. Churches are 
more accessible and social relations are made possible. Good 
school buildings have been erected, with capable school-teachers, 
under direct control of competent county schoo! commissioners, 
who are visited and directed by the State school commiss‘oner. 
The Rural Free Delivery carriers daily disseminate various kinds 
of literature—magazines, daily papers, and bulletins. Such im- 
proved agricultural conditions have caused the farm home to 
beeome enlightened and more cheerful, giving more happiness 
and contentment. The improved conditions have brightened the 
hepe and aspiration of the father and son. But the young man, 
ambitious and determined to better his financial condition, is 
still dissatisfied with the financial results of his farm life. 
Hence he is seeking employment in the city. A question of 
importance is, What must be done to keep the boy on the farm? 
IL answer, Farm conditions must change in order to keep him 
there. *He must be brought to the realization of the fact that 
he is engaged in a great business undertaking. For him to 
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become content the farm must become remunerative, with -in- 
creased intellectual interest. In my opinion the passage of this 
bill will be a potent factor in consummating this end. I am in 
favor of education, and compulsory education if necessary, for 
it generates light. I favor academic, scientific, and industrial 
education, 

GEORGIA’S EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Georgia is preeminent in her educational institutions, namely, 
the Georgia Normal and Industrial College for Girls, the Tech- 
nological School, Mercer University, her State Agricultural Col- 
lege, for the establishment of which I rendered my best efforts 
and of which I have been a trustee since its organization. Her 
agricultural schools are situated or located in every congres- 
sional district. Her system of common schools is in operation 
throughout the State, and the great University of Georgia, in 
the classic city of Athens, has sent forth men of mark in every 
calling of life, some of whom within this very Hall of “our 
fathers’ house” have electrified the Nation with their logic, 
eloquence, and statesmanship. 

This advanced stand in education speaks well for Georgia, 
but, alas, with all these institutions the farmer in Georgia— 
like the farmers North, East, and West—has been unable 
to get and use that practical information which would raise the 
standard of his occupation to the position it deserves. This 
information, which has been obtained by scientific research, is 
locked up in the vaults of cur agricultural colleges, dormant 
and rusty. This bill is the key which will unlock these vaults 
and take this valuable information now had and to be obtained 
to the farmer on the land and by demonstration put it into 
the various agricultural channels where it will render great 
service and get results. 

DEMONSTRATION NEGLECTED, 

It may be asked why the various agricultural colleges of this 
Union have not inaugurated this great plan of demonstration 
and put it into effective operation. In the first place, I think 
they have neglected an important duty, relying too much on the 
graduates who were expected to return to the farm and employ 
their scientific information; and, in the second placa, they have 
not been sufficiently equipped financially to undertake and 
conclude so gigantic an undertaking. The agricultural bulletins 
have disseminated much knowledge and information, but these 
haye reached successfully only a very small percentage of the 
farmers of this country, and especially have they failed to com- 
prehensively reach the great majority of the farmers who were 
most in need of practical information. This bill will reach 
and grasp this great majority—about 90 per cent—and will 
revolutionize the agricultural interest of this entire country. 

DR. KNAPP’S GREAT WORK. 

In iy opinion Dr. Knapp, late of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who extended this demonstration in the 
South, has accomplished more directly for the farmer than all 
other agencies combined. He has carried pent-up, inert, scien- 
tific information through his demonstrations to the man in the 
fiell. Wheresoever he has reached this man he has awakened 
his energies, his thoughts, his purposes, and that man is pro- 
ceeding to-day with new life and brighter hopes. His land has 
been made to yield 100 per cent more and his profit has been 
correspondingly increased. 

This bill proposes to put the Knapp demonstration plan into 
active operation in every county throughout the broad limits of 
this Union on a larger and broader scale. 

Just here permit me te say that the name of the late Dr. 
Knapp is stamped indelibly upon the hearts of the farmers of 
this country, especially those of the South, and a monument 
should be erected to his memory, the handiwork of every State. 

HOW DEMONSTRATION HELPS. 

Demonstration on the land proves the importance and value 
of scientific research. For the third district, which I represented 
in the Sixty-tirst and Sixty-second Congresses before Georgia 
was redistricted, I obtained from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, through Dr. Knapp, demonstrators, men who had 
qualified by reducing theory to practice, for 6 of the 15 coun- 
ties of the district. ‘They established in each of the 6 counties 
from 10 to 20 one-acre farms—and in one instance a farm of 
100 acres—so distributed, as far as possible, to include the dif- 
ferent classifications of soil. Each proprietor of these farms 
contracted with the United States Department of Agriculture 
to conduct these farms as directed by agents of the department 
aus to preparation, fertilization, and eultivation. These farms 


were inspected weekly and a report made to the department 
after each inspection. 

At first it was difficult to get the farmers to cooperate with 
the Governnient, but those who did readily saw by comparison 
and results that science was not a myth. 


Demonstratiow alone 
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could have convinced, and those who complied with the require- 
ments of the Government to-day have adopted the Knapp syste), 
not only on one acre, but the entire farm. Under this bill th.; 
which was accomplished in these counties will be accomplishe| 
not only in the 15 counties which I represented there, but iy, 
every county in every State of this Union. 

THB CASE OF A LARGER LANDOWNER. 


Demonstration is effective and conclusive not only to the man 
behind the plow and with the hoe, but to the large farmer wit}, 
his agents and supervisors. I know a large landowner conduct. 
ing several farms, who has two sons that have remained on th» 
farm and are his partners. They have attempted to be pro. 
gressive along agricultural lines. They are members of the 
State agricultural society, attend the farmers’ institutes, sy)})- 
scribe to the best agricultural publications, and apply to tho 
State agricultural college for scientific information. They de 
clare they have obtained better results and more practical jin- 
formation by and through the Knapp demonstration work thay 
from any other source, and now they are conducting their farms 
exclusively on scientific plans which have been demonstrated. 


NECESSITY FOR DEMONSTRATION UNIVERSAL, 


Now, if demonstration is necessary for a class of farmers wlio 
are supposed to operate under progressive and advanced ideas, 
how much more necessary is it to the large majority of farm- 
ers—at least 90 per cent—who have neither the time nor in- 
clination for study, who could not if they would, and would not 
if they could, solve the abstruse problems as set forth by bulle- 
tins, lectures, and agricultural trains. 

Demonstration is necessary to every class of farmers. Ex. 
perimentation is costly to our experiment stations in their efforis 
to hand results to the farmer in digested form, to save him the 
heavy cost of personal experiment, which is almost prohibitory 
to the individual farmer, all of whose time must be devoted to 
execution in order to successfully manage, control, and work 
his land. The agricultural college is the motor and demonstra- 
tion the dynamo. To realize full force and power they are 
inseparable. This bill unites them and the spark is flashed. 

BOYS’ CORN CLUBS, 

The boys’ corn clubs of Georgia achieved remarkable results 
and planted a spirit of laudable ambition in the hearts of the 
young boys on the farm that is encouraging. Five hundred of 
these boys raised over 100 bushels of corn on 1 acre each in 
1912, and 750 raised more than 80 bushels per acre. I have not 
the results of last year. This result was surprising not only 
to the fathers of these young men, but to the entire State, re- 
membering that the average yield of corn per acre for the last 
10 years was about 124 bushels per acre in Georgia. 

COOPERATION BETWEEN STATE AND UNION. 


The Lever bill will cause such cooperation between State and 
Union, through the agricultural colleges, accelerating and in- 
tensifying agricultural education by the only method that can 
possibly reach the adult farmer. He will hear, but he must 
see to be convinced. Demonstration convinces, and arouses 
latent action and inspires hope, and progress is the result. 

THE BOLL WEEVIL. 


The cotton crop of the United States is a national crop, which 
directly or indirectly enters into every business in this great 
country. Its condition, from the planting of the seed until the 
time it is baled, is heralded throughout this country and cabled 
to every foreign land, for it not only keeps intact the gold re- 
serve of this Union, but it clothes 60 per cent of the people of the 
entire globe. It reaches every home, whether the mansion or 
the cot. This great national crop is to-day being attacked by 
the increasing and indestructible boll weevil, first on the frontier 
of Texas, and gradually but surely marching toward al! the 
Atlantic cotton States and due in Georgia this year; and if per 
manent demonstration is not inaugurated and pushed wit! al! 
possible force and power before and after the weevil reaches 
the Atlantic cotton States millions of dollars will be lost to the 
producer, and millions of dollars of the loss will accrue to the 
consumer. If this bill is passed, this great destroyer will |e met 
with the combined power of State and Nation, and the !oss from 
the ravages of the weevil will be reduced to a minimum. 

THE PEACH INDUSTRY. 

The peach industry is an important sammer crop to many 
States of the Union. It isa crop conducive to health and wealth. 
It is being attacked by various destructive insects and fungi 
growths. This has cost the producers of this country ees 
of dollars. Meany States have in- 6peration departinents ° 
entomology, which, in connection with the United Stiles ~ 
partment of Agriculture, have carried their experiments '° the 
peach orchard, consummating remarkable results. 
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PERMANENT DEMONSTRATION, 

The passage of this bill will inaugurate a system of continued 
demonstration which no State alone can or will do, but by this 
united effort of the various States this summer crop will be 
preserved as an asset to the national wealth. 

| could mention other important crops which suffer from dis- 
ease and insects, the continued production of which at a profit 
io the producer depends upon scientific demonstration. 

LANDS DETERIORATING IN FERTILITY. 

Due to absence of scientific cultivation and rotation, the fer- 
tility of the soil has greatly deteriorated, and we are now forced 
io use commercial fertilizers to supply chemical ingredients 
which are necessary to plant life and soil preservation. This 
condition is recognized by all farmers. They realize their land 
has become less productive and that the soil must be impreg- 
nated with artificial fertility, but those farmers whose circum- 
stunees have been such that they have had no opportunity for 
sefentifie study do not know the fertilizer required to supply 
the deficiency in the different and varied soils. 

This expert knowledge, which the farmers will be able to 
obtain under this bill through the demonstrations, will be to 
them just what the prescription of a physician is to the patient 
sud the advice of a lawyer to the layman who is confronted with a 
legal question. Mr. Speaker, the need of a physician by a patient 
who is suffering from a malignant disease, the need of a litigant 
who is hard pressed in the courts for a lawyer, is no more im- 
perative than is the need of the farmer for scientific demonstra- 
tion. Under this bill it is anticipated, and it will be demanded, 
that a scientific man of practical experience, as a county com- 
missioner of agriculture or a doctor of agriculture, be placed in 
every county to answer the calls of the farmer. 

CONSERVATION OF THE SOIL. 

The soil of this country, in the last analysis, is the storehouse 
of all wealth. Every living soul is dependent upon it. The very 
best thought of this Nation should be directed to its conser- 
vation, 

We hear much of the conservation of our timber, our mineral 
lands, and our rivers and harbors. The soil is the mother of 
all, and by whom or when has a voice been raised and decisive 
active stand taken to conserve and perpetuate the soil? 

In the hearings before the Agricultural Committee Dr. Soule, 
president of the Georgia State Agricultural College, said: 

We have a great problem in this country, the conservation of our 
soil. That alenten’ and science have practically developed hand in 
hand, but agricultural science has altogether outrun the practice of 
farming. In oéther words, our colleges to-day and the Department of 
Agriculture of the United States are in possession of thousands of 
fundamental facts that would increase crop production in this country 
were they placed within the reach of the farmer in a way which he 
could understand and apply. 

This bill enlarges and perfects the Knapp plan, and will place 
within the reach of the farmer that which he can understand 
and apply. 

Demonstration deferred for whatever cause has been a mis- 
take which should be corrected, and this bill will not only cor- 
rect but inaugurate and put into execution, in no uncertain way, 
this great system of reaching every farmer. 

THE NEGRO LABORER. 

(i) the large plantations in the South negroes are the prin- 

cipal laborers. The older negroes, the heads of families, are 


cenerally renters and tenants; the younger, as a rule, wage- 
workers. Negro labor annually is growing less effective on the 
fara, The tenants, and especially the renters, are not only 
absolutely indifferent as to the care of the land and preservation 
of the soil, but destructive, remaining on one plantation until 


they have denuded the soil, then moving on some other planta- 
‘lon to rent and eultivate lands that have been kept in fair con- 
(ition under the strict surveillance of the proprietor under the 
wage system, 

_ the younger generation is congregating in cities as day 
‘borers and on public work, where they have the opportunity 
Which they seek of immediate investment in that which they 
‘lo hot need, and frequently to their detriment, injury, and ruin. 
lt is the desire ¢f the South to change and improve these con- 
ditions. It is te the interest of the landowner to improve and 
advance the negro laborer. Something must be done to prove 
fo lin that it is te his interest, as well as to that of the pro- 
brictor, to preserve the soil, thereby reaping better returns. 
They attend as a holiday “conclave” the presentations by the 
‘sricultural colleges from agricultural trains and farmers’ 


‘Lstitutes, called extension work, and receive not one atom of 


‘ulormation which they will or.can apply. There are in my 
‘tite and in the South quite a number of negro landowners. 
We wish to make them better farmers and object lessons to the 
tchants and renters, — . " 
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The passage of this bill, in my opinion, should mean much to 


the negro as a tenant or renter. It will go to him on the land 
and prove to him by demonstration that he can make and get 
better returns for his labor by the progressive methods inau- 
gurated by Dr. Knapp and concluded by this bill. When you 
convince them of this, with the eternal vigilance of the pro- 
prietor as a daily teacher, they will be better renters, tenants, 
and owners and will be attracted back to the farm. 


INDIVIDUAL OWNERSHIP OBTAINS, 
Our land is farmed by individuals, not corporations. It is 


farnied by many millions of small farmers, and these can only 
be reached by national aid. The passage of the Morrill Act 
created a system of agricultural colleges which was impossible 
for the States to accomplish acting separately. The Hatch Act 
passed in 1887; and when this act became operative, experi- 
mentation attracted national interest; and when this bill—the 
Lever bill—is enacted into law, together with a vocational 
education bill, there will be carried into operation the very 
intent and purpose of this great system which these earlier 
enactments intended for the perpetuation of the soil, making 
better farmers and more prosperous country life. 


DEMAND OUTGROWING SUPPLY. 


It is estimated that in the last 10 years there has been a 23 


per cent increase in acreage, 35 per cent in production, and 60 
per cent.in consumption. If this ratio continues, this country 
will, in 10 or 15 years, be importers of food instead of exporters. 
Our cities are growing rapidly, the inhabitants of which are 
consumers of farm products, 


Every industry—manufacturing enterprises, railroads, bank- 


ing and mercantile institutions—relies upon the farm for their 
daily food supply. These facts and conditions should attract 
the attention of every Member of this Congress to the national 
necessity of preserving and improving the soil, thereby giving 
increased production to the farmer. The discussion of this 
question—the preservation of the soil—has attracted wide in- 
terest throughout the Nation. The scientist in his laboratory, 
the agricultural colleges, the banker, the merchant, the railroad 
president have spoken in its behalf. The Farmers’ Union and 
the Grange, representing millions of farmers, urge the passage 
of this measure. Whereas much has been done in behalf of 
agriculture, less than 1 per cent of all the appropriations has 
been devoted to this interest, of such vital importance; and 
should this bill pass it will be a tax of only about 3} cents per 
eapita. It will not do for this great country to defer this 
matter. It has been delayed too long. 


From information just compiled by the Bureau of Statis- 


tics, it is shown that in the case of corn, the most important 
of the great cereal crops, the total yield in 1911 was little 
more than 2,500,000,000 bushels, or slightly below the average 
for the past 10 years, and to produce this corn required a larger 
area than was ever planted for this crop. The average yield 
per acre throughout this country was 23.9 bushels—less than 


any year since 1901. The average yield of wheat in 1911 was 
12.5 bushels per acre, or less than in any year since 1900, 
except in 1904, when this low level was reached. While the 
increases per acre of American crops have been slight for the 
last 25 years, the European countries, which have been tilled 
for centuries, have shown a much greater gain in productivity 
within the same period. Germany, in 1884, was producing an 
average of 40.6 bushels per acre of wheat, rye, barley, oats. and 
potatoes. The United States the same year had an average 
of 20.6 bushels. Twenty-five years later, in 1909, the average 
yield of these same crops in Germany had advanced to 71.8 
bushels per acre, while in the United States the average was 
24.8 bushels. Experts who have studied the question agree that 
that remarkable improvement in European agriculture is due 
to the adoption of new methods of farming, such as this bill 
proposes. 

This great Union has resources so varied, and in her confines 
the soil and climate are so adapted to the production of all 
crops, that we have grown indifferent, thoughtless, and inert, 
seemingly believing that the soil is indestructible and that its 
fertility is eternal, but facts show that such is not the case. 
The soil is deteriorating rapidly for the want of intelligent care, 
and it would be criminal on the part of those with whom the 
very destiny of the people rests to continue to delay and finally 
realize that they have been aroused too late. 

The soil—the land—is an inheritance, handed down to man 
for humanity. It belongs to future generations, and, as it 
passes through our hands, we are as responsible as the man 
with the talents. Let us do our duty—pass this bill—and re 


ceive the plaudit, “ Well done, thou good and faithful servants.” 
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Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, this measure, providing for coop- 
erative agricultural extension work, now before this House for 
consideration, meets with my hearty approval. A bill similar 
in form and having identically the same aim passed this body 
during the last Congress, but failed to pass the Senate. Senti- 
ment favorable to this legislation is so strong that there is not 
the least doubt in the mind of anyone that this measure will 
meet with favor at the other end of the Capitol and receive 
tle approval of our Executive. That it will soon be the law 
of the land is conceded by all. It is a great advance step taken 
by Congress in the interest of agriculture, and the benefits to 
be derived from it can not be calculated. 

Let us examine briefly, for my time is limited, the Federal 
statutes which have been enacted to assist the States in the 
promotion of agriculture. Strange as it may seem, it was at a 
time when our country was in the midst of a great Civil War, 
when men’s thoughts, one would think, would have been centered 
upon that fierce struggle, that the first great law in aid of 
agriculture was passed by the Federal Congress. In July, 18@2, 
was passed what is known as the Morrill Act. That act bears 
the signature of Abraham Lincoln. Under its provisions, with 
the cooperation of the States, has grown up a system of agri- 
cultural colleges unexcelled in all the world. 

It fell to the lot of a great Missourian, William H. Hatch, 
then chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, to father 
the next important Federal act for the advancement of agri- 
culture. In 1887 Congress passed what is known as the Hatch 
Act, which provided for the establishment of experiment sta- 
tions in connection with the agricultural colleges. The object 
of these stations, as their names indicate, is through re- 
search work and by investigation to ascertain scientific truths 
which may be used in the teaching of agriculture and which 
may result in new and improved methods to be applied directly 
upon the farms. 

Under the Hatch Act experiment stations have been estab- 
lished in every State and in some of our island possessions. 
Inestimable benefits have come to the country from the estab- 
lishment of these experiment stations. They are the great 
workshops, the laboratories, or demonstration farms where 
scientific investigations have been carried on and in which for 
more than a quarter of a century an immense amount of useful 
information has been accumulating. 

In 1890 Congress passed a second Morrill Act, which had for 
its object the further endowment of agricultural colleges. It 
appropriated $15,000 to each State and provided that that sum 
should be increased $1,000 per year until there should be a 
permanent annual appropriation of $25,000. 

In 1906 the Adams Act was passed, which provided for in- 
creased appropriations for the experimental stations. At the 
present time, under this act, each experiment station in the 
United States gets an annual appropriation of $30,000. 

In 1907 the Morrill Act was further amended by an act 
which increased the appropriation to each State $5,000 and 
which provided that the amount should be increased $5,000 each 
year for five years. To sum up, Mr. Speaker, the National Gov- 
ernment is now appropriating annually to each State, under the 
Morrill Act and acts supplementary thereto, the sum of $50,000 
for the use and benefit of agricultural colleges, and under the 
Hatch Act and amendments thereto the sum of $30,000 for the 
maintenance and support of the various State experiment sta- 
tions. 

Agricultural colleges teach theories and methods; their field 
is limited; they reach only a comparatively small number of 
people. Experiment stations, by extensive research and investi- 
gation, have accumulated a wonderful amount of valuable in- 
formation, which is furnished to the colleges, but which is not 
available, under present conditions, to the great body of the 
people. For more than 50 years the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture and the State agricultural colleges have been accumulat- 
ing information; for more than 25 years experiment stations 
hive been gathering together valuable data. How shall this fund 
of information, the result of years of study and scientific re- 
search, be gotten to the man on the farm, that he may put it 
into practical use and profit thereby? Farm bulletins have been 
tried—hundreds of thousands have been printed and scattered 
broadcast—and while they have done much good and are a 
valuable means of diffusing knowledge, they have not accom- 
plished the desired result. The lecturer at farmers’ institutes 
and agricultural meetings has been listened to with rapt atten- 
tion and keen interest, but spoken words are soon forgotten. 
The agricultural press of the country, while it has done and is 
doing a great work for the advancement of the industry, while 
through its columns it is constantly carrying to the farmer new 
and valuable information, still it can not compel the farmer to 
put into practice the theories it so well presents. 
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Mr. Speaker, we must find some practical way of connecti)- 
the Federal Agricultural Department and the State colleges ayq 
experiment stations with the man on the farm. Why should wa 
accumulate all this vast information if it is to go to waste ang 
not become available to the farmers of the country? In my 
opinion, the pending measure will accomplish the desired ya. 
sults. Under the provisions of this bill the accumulated know}. 
edge of years of experiment and research will be carried to ¢) 
farmer, and by actual field demonstration he will “be show)” 
as we say in Missouri, and the value and benefits proven to his 
entire satisfaction. 

Farm-demonstration work is not a new and untried experi. 
ment. It has been thoroughly tested and the results are known. 
For many years farm-demonstration work has been carried on 
in the South and more recently in widely scattered counties jn 
the Northern and Western States. The work in the South was 
carried on under the direction of the late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, 
the founder of farm-demonstration work in this country. A 
number of years ago the boll weevil attacked the cotton fields 
and threatened the extermination of that great industry. ‘The 
Government came to the relief of the people; it began to cooper. 
ate with them in their fight against this pest. Dr. Knapp took 
charge of this work, and under his direction men were sent into 
the territory infested. It was soon found that the only suc. 
cessful way to fight the boll weevil was by improved methods 
of cultivation and by diversifying the crops; that instead of 
raising cotton, and cotton alone, the farmer must learn to raise 
a variety of crops which the boll weevil would not attack. The 
agents of the Government, acting in hearty cooperation wit!) the 
State and local authorities, went upon the farms and by actual 
demonstration showed what could be accomplished by certain 
improved methods of cultivation, by rotation, by fertilization, 
and by diversifying the crops. Thus began the work of far 
demonstration, and so successfull has it proved that methods 
of agriculture have been revolutionized, and to-day the name 
of Dr. Knapp is a household word throughout the Southland. 

Farm demonstration work, however, is not confined to the 
South alone. A few years ago the Department of Agriculture 
inaugurated what is designated as “improved methods of farm 
management, farm practices, and farm demoustration work.” 
This work is carried on in about 150 counties in the Eastern, 
Western, and Northern States. It is cooperative work, and the 
funds for carrying it on come from the National Government, the 
State, and the county. A county desiring to avail itself of the 
advantages of this work is required to contribute one-half of 
the funds, the State one-fourth, and the Government one-fourth. 
In my own State, Missouri, in 1912, this work was taken up by 
3 counties, in 1913 by 13 counties, and applications have been 
received from 25 additional counties—a much larger number 
than can be accommodated under the appropriation for this 
work—for 1914. In each of these counties there is a farm ad- 
viser, who gives his entire time to the work. He is selected by 
the Department of Agriculture with great care and only after 
advising with the officials of the agricultural college of the 
State. It is a significant fact that of the first seven farm 
advisers appointed in Missouri counties, all of them were farm 
boys, brought up on the farm, each of whom having had prac- 
tical experience upon the farm after graduating from the agri- 
cultural college. I am not informed as to those more recently 
selected. The State leader in my State, Dr. D. H. Doane, is a 
graduate of the agricultural college, and he spent four years 
going over the State studying agricultural conditions, consulting 
with the most enlightened and progressive farmers, before he 
was appointed to his present position. The men who are ap- 
pointed to do demonstration work must be practical farmers if 
their work is to be a success. 

The work of farm management and demonstration thus inau- 
gurated by the Department of Agriculture has been eminently 
successful, but the limited funds available will confine the work 
to comparatively few counties. Under the provisions of the 
pending bill a farm adviser or demonstrator will eventu:!!y be 
put into every county. This pending measure provides for ® 
permanent appropriation of $480,000 each year, or $10,000 
each State. It further provides for an increased appropri\tion 
of $300,000 each year for a period of 10 years, or until the per- 
manent increased appropriation shall reach the sum of $3,000, 
000. This increased appropriation shall be distributed «mons 
the States in the proportion which the rural population of each 
State bears to the total rural population of all the States. By 
this method of distribution it is intended that the larger sums 
shall go to the States haying the larger rural population. Tas 
it will be seen that the amount received by each State wil! bese 
with $10,000 and will be gradually increased cach year for 
years, when the maximum amount will be reached. 1 nder t “ 
distribution, when the system has been put into complete ope! 
































tion—that is, at the end of the 10-year period and annually 
thereafter—Missouri will receive from the increased appropria- 
tion, it is estimated, the sum of $115,000, provided, of course, 
that the Legislature of Missouri cooperates in the work and 
appropriates a like amount. 

Mr, Speaker, I shall not take the time now either to detail 
the advantages to come from farm-demonstration work or to 
enumerate the many ways in which the farm adviser can be 
helpful to the farmers in his county. I desire, however, to 
briefly touch upon one phase of the work of the farm adviser 
which I do not think has been mentioned in the discussion of 
this subject. The farm adviser, as the appointee or agent of 
the Department of Agriculture, becomes the distributor of valu- 
able information to the farmers and at the same time the col- 
lector of important data for that department. I will illustrate 
what I mean by two concrete examples: 

The marketing of farm products is the most important 
feature of farm economy, and yet the most neglected. A year 
ago, when the matter was before the committee for considera- 
tion, the present chairman [Mr. Lever] and I drafted the 
provision which was finally adopted and made a part of the 
appropriation bill, under which the Office of Markets has been 
established in the Department of Agriculture. This important 
line of work has just been started. This year we shall make a 
substantial increase in the appropriation, but the greatest diffi- 
culty which confronts the Office of Markets, we are told, is the 
lack of responsible agents, from whom to gather statistics and 
through whom to give out information. If we had a system of 
farm-demonstration work in full force and effect, the farm 
adviser would become a valuable medium, nd would render 
efficient service to the Office of Markets in gathering statistics, 
and at the same time could give aid to the farmers in the 
marketing of their products by carrying to them the informa- 
tion sent out to him from the Office of Markets. 

Last year we appropriated $100,000 to demonstrate that the 
spread of hog cholera could be prevented. A serum has been 
discovered which the Department of Agriculture claims is an 
absolute preventive. How to get this information to the people 
and induce them to take advantage of it is the important prob- 
lem. A farm adviser in every county would solve this problem, 
and millions of dollars would be saved annually to the farmers 
of the country. 


As I said in the opening of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, this 
measure is sure to become a law. Like other great bills, it will 
bear the name of its author, the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, Hon. A. 8. Lever, of South Carolina. 
It will be known far and wide as the Lever bill. Future 
generations, as they study the acts of Congress as they relate 
to agriculture, will discover standing out in bold relief above 
all others three great statutes, the Morrell Act, establishing 
State agricultural colleges; the Hatch Act, establishing experi- 
ment stations; and the Lever Act, establishing cooperative 
agriculture-extension work, which is but another name for 
farm-demonstration work. 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
New York to use some of his time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I supposed, Mr. Speaker, that the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina would explain his bill before any- 
body yielded time in opposition to it. 

Mr. LEVER. I had intended to close the debate on this 
side, and I would like very much to hear the objections of the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, it is a remarkable thing 
that the gentleman should propose a bill, saying that he will 
explain it at the close of the debate, and then ask gentlemen 
ae to the bill to present objections before he even explains 
what the bill is. 


Mr. LEVER. The bill was very thoroughly debated in the 
last Congress, practically for a week. It is well understood in 
the country by everybody, unless it is the gentleman from New 
York, and my friends to whom I am yielding are elaborately ex- 
plaining the provisions of the bill. But if the gentleman from 
New York insists, I will explain the bill myself. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope the gentleman will do so. 

Mr. LEVER. I think it would clarify the atmosphere if I 
oa wa the objections of the gentleman from New York are 
0 the bill. 

lr. FITZGERALD. I would like to know the reasons for 
ree the bill, and particularly in regard to one of the 
ilhendments. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

"he SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Whose time is this discussion coming out of? 

‘le SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would like to know 
that himself, [Laughter.] 
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Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to appropriate at 
the end of 10 years $3,480,000, three millions of which appro- 
priation is conditioned upon the States appropriating a like 
amount, for the purpose of enabling the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the agricultural colleges of the various States to do 
what is commonly known as field demonstration work in aid of 
agriculture and home economics. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I will. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Will an amendment be offered that will 
Save the farm demonstration work and the farm extension work 
now being done? 

Mr. LEVER. The amendments I have presented absolutely 
take care of that situation, and were suggested by the geutle- 
man from Alabama when tbe bill was considered last year by 
the House. 

Mr, Speaker, we have accumulated in the agricultural co! 
leges and in the Department of Agriculture sufficient agricul 
tural information which, if made available to the farmers of 
this country and used by them, would work a complete and abso- 
lute revolution in the social, economic, and financial condition 
of our rural population. The great problem we are up against 
now is to find the machinery by which we can link up the man 
on the farm with these various sources of information. We 
have expended in the neighborhood of a hundred million dollars 
in the last half century gathering together valuable agricultural! 
truths. We have been spending 50 years trying to find an effi- 
cient agency for spreading this information throughout the 
country and putting it into the hands of the people for whom 
it was collected. We have tried the Farmers’ Bulletin. We 
have tried the press. We have tried the lecture and the insti- 
tute work. All of these agencies have done good. They have 
been efficient in a measure, but there is not an agricultural 
student in the country who does not realize that the greatest 
efficiency is not being had from these agencies. This bill pro 
poses to set up a system of general demonstration teaching 
throughout the country, and the agent in the field of the depart 
ment and the college is to be the mouthpiece through which 
this information will reach the people—the man and woman and 
the boy and girl on the farm. You can not make the farmer 
change the methods which have been sufficient to earn a liveli- 
hood for himself and his family for many years unless you 
show him, under his own vine and fig tree as it were, that you 
have a system better than the system which he himself has 
been following. 

The plan proposed in this bill undertakes to do that by per- 
sonal contact, not by writing to a man and saying that this is 
a better plan than he has or by standing up and talking to him 
and telling him it is a better plan, but by going onto his farm, 
under his own soil and climatic conditions, and demonstrating 
there that you have a method which surpasses his in results. 
[Applause. ] ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has consumed four minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I will now ask the gentieman 
from New York to consume some of his time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MapprEn]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill in many of its features 
is meritorious and in some of its features otherwise. ‘The 
principal objection that I have to the bill is the fact that it 
proposes to distribute the fund appropriated according to the 
percentage the agriculture population of any State bears to 
the whole population of the United States. As a matter of fact, 
the fund furnished by the Government of the United States 
should be furnished to a State in the proportion that its popu- 
lation bears to the population of a!! the States. For example, a 
great agricultural State like Illinois, with a large urban popula- 
tion, would pay very much more than its proportion of the 
expense of this educational system under the terms of the 
pending bill. The bill provides for the appointment of a large 
number of men to be known as demonstrators, and [ am wonder- 
ing whether they are to be placed’in the classified service or 
whether their appointment is to be made under the spoils sys- 
tem, whether i**«e places are to be used for politics, or whether 

they are to be attached to an educational institution, in fact, and 
are to be educators. ‘The best way to raise farm products is to 
till the soil. You can not raise a crop of corn unless you culti- 
vate the soil. You can read all of the pamphiets that may be 
published from now to the end of time, but unless you cultivate 
the soil you will have no crops, and the farmer does not work 
on an eight-hour basis. He goes to work at 4 o'clock in the 
morning and usually quits at about 8 o’clock at night, if he is 
a successful farmer, and when he comes in at 8 o’clock at night 
after having worked from 4 o'clock in the morning, as a rule he 
is tired enough to want to go to sleep. 
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The gentleman behind. me asks ff that is under the old 
method. Yes; and it will be under the new method. You can 
not work a farm without tilling the soil. You can not produce 
crops without working the land. The States .hemselves ought 
to dv the work of demonstration. It is a State function, and, 
as a matter of fact, States like that which I in part represent 
do this work. They have men employed educating the farmers 
as to how they can raise the best crops. That work is impor- 
tant, of course; but we should not forget that the distribution 
should be on an equitable basis, and it can not be unless the 
whole population of a State is to be the basis of participation 
in the fund, not merely the rural population. Under this bill 
Tilinois would get $131,000 per annum, but its people will pay 
$400,000 into the fund from which that $131,000 is taken. So, 
I say, they could better afford to do their own work of dem- 
onstration. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, surely. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is it not about as reasonable to distribute 
this in proportion to population as to distribute the money that 
is appropriated for cleaning out harbors in proportion to popu- 
lation? 

Mr. MADDEN. It would be easy to distribute this accord- 
ing to population; very easy. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. What would the population in the city of 
Chicago care about the money to demonstrate farms? 

Mr. MADDEN. The population of the city of Chicago is in- 
terested in successful farming. It is interested in reducing the 
cost of living. There the product of the farm is bought, and 
if they are not interested who is? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman would not want farm 
demonstrators in New York City or in Chicago; you want the 
farm demonstrators scattered in proportion to the farming 
population. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
question. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I am asking a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. The people of the city of Chicago and the 
people of the city of New York and every other city in the 
Union are called upon to pay their proportion of these taxes, 
and the States with the largest urban population pay the great- 
est proportion of the taxes, and they are being unfairly treated 
in the distribution of the funds. And, besides that, I am not 
always sure that it is safe, sane, or wise to make permanent 
appropriations, fix a permanent charge on the Government, 
about which future Congresses know nothing or very little. 
This bill ought to be taken up under the rules of the House 
that would admit of amendment. Under suspension of the 
rules no opportunity is afforded a Member of the House to offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in a very short time spring will 
have come again and the farmers throughout the country will 
be engaged in sowing seed in the black, cold ground, from which 
will eome a bountiful harvest. That is what we are engaged 
in doing now. The passage of this bill is sowing the seed, and 
a bountiful harvest will come when the value of this gets down 
to the farmer. We have a great country, greater in no re- 
spect than it is in its agricultural possibilities. and its agri- 
cultural workers; and having this great country, we can afford 
out of the Public Treasury to expend large sums of money 
for the purpose of aiding men to get closer to the ground and 
the products of the soil. We can afford it. I for one sup- 
ported the bill once before. I support it now believing that 
we ought to do these things for the farmer now. Eventually 
we will do more or less in the way of education for other citi- 
zens of the country, industrially and otherwise, and I swallow 


I thought the gentleman wanted to ask a 


the bill, bait, hook, line, sinker, pole, and the gentleman behind 
it. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, no one who has been in this 


House for any length of time could have failed to note the 
admiration in which the gentleman from Illinois, who has just 
spoken, holds the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
en Agriculture, the father of this bill, and I think very worthily 
so, because the tributes paid to him as a friend of the farmer 
are properly bestowed. He is the farmer's friend, is the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. [Applause.] But there 
are some features of this bill to which a man from the larger, 


the more thickly populated sections of the country, ought to 
draw attention. We support the farmer in the large cities, 
The product of the soil which we want him to cultivate, and 
which we ericourage him to cultivate, is taken by the man who 
pays him for his toil and effort. That man must receive g 
wage. When that man does not receive a wage, he can not 
profitably buy the output of the farmer. Now, what has been 
done by the Congress, by this or by any other administration, 
to educate the man who depends upon the wage upon which the 
farmer, in the last analysis, must depend? We are asked to 
appropriate $3,000,000, and some of the States are induced to 
make a like appropriation, for the purpose of educating one 
class of our citizens. It is not a direct system of practica! edy- 
cation; it is as much to educate instructors of practical men 
upon the farm as it is to educate the practical man himself. 

If I had my way and such an amendment would carry, [ 
would provide in this bill that one boy, at least, should be 
taken out of every congressional district, whether it be in the 
city or whether it be in the country, and sent to one of these 
colleges, thus to become the benefictary of the bounty of the 
Government for a practical education as a - We want 
the boy in the city to get a farm education. He will not get 
it through the medium of this bill, because it distinctly bars 
from fts benefits all those who are resident in communities of 
2,500 or more. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] 
very properly raised the question of the classification of ap- 
propriations. We are to appropriate to those particular sec. 
tions of the country that are rural. Those that are urban, 
where there is a population of more than 2,500, are to be ex- 
cluded from the advantages of this bill, and there is, of course, 
in consequence, to be an unequal appropriation of the general 
funds for the benefit of some of the people of the country to be 
paid for by all of the people of the country. In other words, 
there is unquestionably, commendable though it may be, a 
special privilege to some of the people of the land. Tnake the 
State of Rhode Island and the utmost it can receive under this 
bill is $1,200, a paltry sum, and yet if you refer to page 12 
of the report and compare the poprilation of Rhode Island with 
that of some of the so-called rural States you will observe that 
vast appropriations go there, made up from the taxes of al! the 
people, whether they come from Rhode Island, a revenue- 
producing State, or whether they come from Arizona. In that 
respect the bill is unfair. We want to train the boys in the 
city, in order that they may go upon the farms and in order 
that they may attain to other useful occupations. What are 
we doing to train the boys who are to go on the ships? What 
are we doing to train the boys who are to go in the mines? Is 
there any Federal provision joining with any State provision 
to pay for the education of the miner boy? Is there any ap- 
propriation to pay for his education as a seafaring man? Is 
there any appropriation to pay for his education as a fisherman? 
Is there any appropriation to encourage him to learn any one 
of the industrial trades? Wherein have we made provision for 
these? I am glad some provision is to be made again for the 
farmer in this instance—not for the farmer’s boy, as I would 
like, but for the farmer—through trained educators, to be paid 
for at the expense of the Federal Government, and I do not 
expect to vote against the bill, but I want some provision ulti- 
mately for the boy in the city. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vyania has expired. 

Mr. BEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Havucen]. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 2 minutes allotied to 
me out of the 20 minutes’ time given to this side to discuss the 
bill it would be futile to undertake to discuss the bill in detail. 
Besides, that does net seem necessary at this time. As stated 
by the chairman ef the committee, a similar bill passed this 
House in a previous Congress without a dissenting vote. ‘The 
bill has been given careful consideration by the Commitice 02 
Agriculture. It comes from that committee backed up with @ 
unanimous report. It has the approval ef the Department of 
Agriculture, of the President of the United States, and of te 
representatives of agricultural colleges and experimental stations 
throughout the country. This I believe is sufficient to show (lat 
the bill has not only been given due consideration but «also that 
its merit is generally recognized. So in the few minutes I have 
I will not undertake to diseuss the bill in detail except to “*y 
that the proposed legislation furnishes an outlet for knowledge 
that has been bottled up over in the of Agriculture 
We have there a corps of scientists which I believe the mos 
able in the world. It is proper that the farmers of this country 
should have the benefit of the scientific investigations and rT 
search work of these very excellent men. 
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Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavcEen] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. 
Is there objection? 

There was ne objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Spedker, I yield back the balance of my 
tine. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman occupied all of his time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. In availing myself of leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to add that the proposed bill provides : 


Be it enacted, ctc., That im order to aid in @iffusing among ‘the 
cople of the United States useful and practical information on subjects 
lating to agricultu-e and home economics, and to eneourage the appli- 

, of the same, there may be inaugurated in*connection with the col- 
ve or colleges iIn-each State now receiving, or which may hereafter :re- 
ive, the benefits of the act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, entitled, 
tc. * ™  agricultural.extension werk which shall be carried on in 
jperation with the United States Department of Agriculture. * * * 
Sec. 2. That cooperative agricultural extension work shall consist of 
the giving of instruction and practical demonstrations in agriculture 
and home economics to persons mot attending or resident in said edllezes 
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in the several communities, and imparting to such persons information 
on said subjects through field demonstrations, publications, and other- 
wise; and this werk shall be carried on in such manner as ‘may be | 


mutually agreed upon by ‘the Secretary of Agriculture and the State 
agricultural college -or colleges nae the benefits of this act. 

s 3. That fer the purpose of pay ng the expenses of said coopera- 
tive acricultural extension werk and ‘the mecessary printing and dis- 
tributing of imformation im connection with the same, there is perma- 
nently apprepriated, out of.any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $480,000 for each year, $10,000 of which 
shall be paid annually, in the manner hereinafter provided, to each 
State which shall by action of its legislature assent to the provisions 
of this act. * * * Provided, That there is also appropriated an 
additional sum of $300,000 for the fiscal year following that in which 
the foregoing appropriation first becomes avallable, and for each year 
thereafter for nine years a sum exceeding by ‘$300,000 the sum appro- 
priated for each preceding _ and for each year therenfter there is 

or 


permanently appropriated each year the sum of $3,000,000: Pro- 
vided further, That before the funds herein appropriated -shall become 
ava le to any college for any fiscal year plans for ‘the work to be 
carricd on under this act shall be submitted by the praper officials of 


each college and approved by the Seeretary of Agriculture. Such addi- 
tional sums shall be used only for the purposes hereinbefore stated, and 
shall be allotted amnually te each State by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and paid in the manner hereinbefore provided, in the proportion 
which the rural pepulation of each State bears to the total rural 
population of all the States as-determined by the next et Federal 
census: Provided further, "That no payment out of the additional ap- 
prepriations herein provided shall be made in any year to any State 
until an equal sum has been appropriated for that year by the legisia- 
ture of such State, or provided by State, county, college, or local 
authority for the maimtenance of the cooperative agricultural extension 
work »vided for in this act. 

It will be seen that the object of the bill is to establish agri- 
culture-extension departments in connection with the agricul- 
tural colleges in the several States to aid in diffusing among the 
people of the United States useful and practical information 
on subjects relating te agriculture and home -economics, and 
to encourage the application of the same by appropriating, to 
begin with, $10,000 annually for and to be paid to each ‘State, 
and increasing the appropriation $300,000 each year up to the 
amount of $38,480,000, and that amount to be permanently ap- 
propriated each year thereafter and paid ‘im the proportion 
which the rural pepulation of each State bears to the total 
Tural population of all ‘the States. Congress has up to this 
time uppropriated, as set out in the report for State colleges 
ind experiment stations, about $70,000,000. The appropriation 
bill for the Department of Agriculture, imcluding permanent 
| appropriation for the coming year, will probably exceed 
$24.000,000. The several States annually appropriate upward of 


$400,000,000 for public schools. The major portion of that 
unount is to prepare men and women for the profession, while 
Only S out of every 100.0f our people belong to the professions 


and the balanee—32—to the industrial, commercial, agricul- 
tural, and idle classes. In view of that fact it seems wise 
and proper for Gongress to appropriate the amount propesed in 


th s bill to fit young men and women to work efficiently and 
to dignify the laudable occupation of farming, to give them a 
practical training, and, I might add, in developing a skill and 


efliciency not only on the farm but in ‘the different trades and 
occupations, 

In ny Opinien, the people in the industrial and commercial 
Pursuits are entitled te consideration in this connection, and 
x I} ad my wey about it I would amend the bill se as to make 


\dditional appropriation for secondary schools, high schools, 
horinal schools, and State colleges; thus also giving those 
Schools the benefit of m Federal appropriation fer vocational 
education and trainimg for those in the ‘trades and industria! 
oa commercial pursuits. But such an amendment is not 


order under the suspension of the rules, and inasmuch 

* bill dees not provide for it, or can be so amended, 
tha! is ne veason why ‘this ‘bill should ‘be turned down. In 
Hy opinion, if this is all that can be had we had better take 


as 


ee 


what we can get and trust to the future for additional appro- 
priation. 

Statistics show that our farms yield less per acre than those 
in European countries. Many contend that eur small yield is 
due to a lack of practiex! and scientific farming. Be that as 
it may, one thing is certain, that it is necessnry for the farmer 
to ‘have knowledge of ‘the plant ‘which be plauts and ‘the soil 
which ‘he ‘tills and how to bring about such conditions of the 
soil as will make it more fertile and productive. If so, 
and if ‘the Departnrent of Acriculture possesses the required 
knowledge, and ‘can be of greater service to the farmer in 
creasing yiel and in making farming more profitable—if not 
more profitable to make it more proeductive—and thus reduce 
the cost of pretiuction and ‘thereby reduce the cost of living, by 
carrying this information «and knowledge directly to him, it 
seems to me fit ought te be done. It will benefit not only the 
farmer but the consumer @s well. 

All are agreed that with prosperity on the farm we have 
presperity in the city, ‘im ‘the shops, and the mills, and with 
close tinres -on the ‘farms we have close times in the Cities, 
crumbling banks and factories. All our interests ‘are in com- 
mon. “Wego up and dewn tegether. Why not take this impor- 
tant step? Why not «also proviie for education in ‘home 
econeniics? “Why not provide, as is provided in this bill, for 
education in home econouiics—not simply im cooking, but in 
every science conducive to making ‘home better and more at- 
tractive? If it is wise te appropriate millions of dollars an- 
nuelly for the study of the-soil, the life of the pliant, the diserses 
of animals, is it not of even more importance to the mothers and 
the housewives te know what food to give to the child and 
members of the family; to know the nutritive value of different 
foods; to know ‘that a certain kind of ‘feod builds up the tissues 
of ‘the ‘body that others destroy; others supply heat for the 
bedy ; others energy and strength; ‘to know just how it should 
be fed in preducing ‘the right physical condition, good health, 
anil longevity? Knowledge of these things is certainly of vital 
importance to the goed health, happiness, prosperity, and the 
longevity of our people. And it seems to me that ‘the teaching 
of domestic science and the practical application of the same in 
the home are of great importance. 

I repeat what I’have said before. We have accumulated facts 
and ‘bottled up in ‘the ‘Department of Agriculture millions ef dol- 
lars’ worth of valuable knowledge. Our scientists over ‘there, 
generally conceiled to be the greatest in the world, are full 
of it. They have been endeavoring to disseminate ‘knowledge 
on agricultural home economics through the mails by adver- 
tising and sending out bulletins, and much has been accom- 
plished, ‘but as a general thing the people do not apply things 
simply ‘by reading or hearing about them. “Now, !et us send 
practical men, with expert knowledge, inte the field to demon- 
strate what can ‘be done when labor is practically, scientifically, 
anil intelligently applied, as has been done in the cotton-boll 
weevil district-and in the acre corn contest carried on all over 
this country. I believe that the department is and has been 
doing good work. All are proud of its achievements; yet while 
I fully appreciate that it has done splendid work, and I con- 
cur im practically -all that has been said and is ciaimed for it, 
I do not share in the contention that the department or 
scientists are entitled to all the credit for what has been ac- 
complished -or ‘that we must iook to ‘them alone for our future 
prosperity and happiness. Due crefit must also be given those 
who have largely made the country what it is—thoese who have 
built our villeges, homes, roads, farms, and charitable insti- 
tutions; those who have ‘constructed our vast system of public 
schools, many of them in poverty, in sickness, privation, and 
sorrow, others in health, wealth, joy, and prosperity, sympa- 
thizing with each other’s woes, sharing each other’s joys. step 


by step advancing along lines of accumulated wealth, culture, 
and refinement, until to-day we boast of the fact that we rank 
among the most successful and intelligent peeple upon the 
earth. Their onward march to true greatness has placed them 


in the foremost ranks of .medern civilization and refinement. 
These towns, ‘these villages, these temples of religion and in- 
dustrial institutions, ‘the morality and industry of our peop'e, 
all accomplished in this government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people, are not the achievements of an ignorant 
or indolent people. To the contrary, they bear upon them the 
most enlightened views and policies, executed with the greatest 
prudence, firmness, and wisdem; they are the trophies of free- 
dom «end the grandest monument of national! glory. 

Several reasons for passing ‘this bill at this time has been 
suggested. One is on account of the recent tariff legislation. 
That it unjustly discriminates against the farmer in placing 
practically everything which he preduces and hws ‘to sell on the 
free list and leaving a high tariff on the things which he has 
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to buy, thus compelling him to sell his product in competition 
with products from cheap labor and cheap and productive lands 
of the world and to buy most of the things which he has to buy 
at home, or if he buys abroad, he must pay a high duty. As 
for instance when he offers his corn, wheat, cattle, beef, or wool, 
he must compete with the world, and when he goes outside 
of his own country to buy clothing for his family, woolen or 
cotton, he is compelled to pay a high duty. The contention is 
that under such conditions the farmer can not hope to succeed; 
that under this unjust discriminating tariff legislation, its 
enactment made possible only through the Democratic vicious 
caucus system, he can not continue to pay higher wages and pro- 
duce less per acre than other nations; therefore not only the 
yield must be increased, but the cost of production must be de- 
creased, so that the Iowa farmer paying $125 to $300 per acre for 
land and from $380 to $50 per month for labor can not grow 
corn, raise and feed cattle, and sell in competition with cattle 
or beef raised by cheap labor on cheap land under more favor- 
able conditions in other countries. He can not grow sugar beets 
and sell in competition with other countries with cheap labor 
growing sugar cane. 

Now, I have no desire to sound a chord of alarm or discuss the 
tariff question, but I take it that a statement of facts is proper 
at any time, and that the statement relating to the subject may 
properly be inserted in the Recorp; and for the information of 
those who may care to know as to what effect the recent tariff 
legislation has had on the sugar-beet industry in northern 
Iowa, I insert in extension to my remarks a copy of a petition 
signed by thousands of people affected by the Underwood bill: 





To the Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives, Wash- 
inaton, D. C.: 


We, the undersigned petitioners, are residents of the State of Iowa 
and are interested in the growing of sugar beets. We have observed 
the development of this industry in this section and we believe in its 
encouragement. We have noted decided increase in the crops succeeding 
sugar beets, and we believe that the introduction into the rotation in 
this State of this crop is of material benefit to the farmer. We find 
the growers are also generally satisfied with the results of beet growing 
measured by the immediate profits. 

We would therefore respectfully petition that no legislation that will 
injuriously affect this industry, or that will prevent its further develop- 
ment in this State, will receive the support of our National Congress. 


Also extract from my remarks of May 2, 1913: 
Considering the intelligence, eloquence, and integrity of the excellent 


gentlemen in power; considering all that you have said and promised 
to the good people, both in legislation and jobs, the power of the big 


stick, and your hunger for pie; considering the pressure brought to 
bear, the contributions made to the Democratic national committee, 
the support given your party in campaigns by your devoted and insep- 
arable friends, representatives of the Sugar Trust; and knowing that 
you are pledged to free trade, commonly called “tariff for revenue 
only’; that you are now in fuii control of the executive and legislative 
branches of this Government, it is, of course, fair to assume that you 
will exercise your power and honestly redeem your party platform 
pledges. Yet, considering it all, with the evidence and facts before you, 
i was in hopes that you might at least save this one great and promis- 
ing industry, one that not only concerns the farmers and consumers, but 
all the people of the United States. 

It occurred to me that the fact that Uncle Sam has been paying an- 
nually about a hundred million dollars for sugar pastaesl in other 
countries, an amount about equal in value to the total output of all 
our gold and silver mines, and the fact that sugar can, by a proper 
protection, cultivation, and encouragement, be produced at home with 
benefit to the farmer, thereby giving profitable employment to capital 
and hundreds of thousands of people, and will ultimately, if not imme- 
diately, furnish ovr 92,000,000 consumers sugar cheaper than now, and 
certainly cheaper than if that great industry is wiped off from the map, 
thereby giving the Sugar Trust a monopoly on sugar, and thus placin 
the consumers at the mercy of the Sugar Trust, whose representatives 
urgent request has been so generously heeded in this respect. As to 
proof as to that, I refer you to the testimony given before your own 
select and excellent committee, the Hardwick special committee on the 
investigation of the American Sugar Refining Co. and others, testimony 
given by experts employed and witnesses summoned and examined by 
your own committee, as is, for instance, found in Senate Document No. 
378, Sixty-second Congress, second session, “A brief digest of testimony 
embodied in the hearings held before the Hardwick special committee.” 
Its contents, summed up, are as follows: 


CHAPTER I. 
Shows that the refiners of foreign raw sugar are a unit in desiring 
the duty on foreign raw sugar reduced or removed. 
Cuaprer IT. 


Shows that the refiners are striving to have the duty reduced on for- 
eign raw sugar in order that they may destroy the increasing competi- 
tion of the home sugar industry, which already forces them to lower 
prices while the home product is on the market. 

CHAPTER III. 


Shows that the alleged “‘ committee of wholesale grocers” is Spreck- 
els, the New York sugar refiner, who uses the grocers as a cloak to 
conceal his identity. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Shows that when in September, 1911, the sugar refiners marked the 
price of imported sugar up to 74 cents per pound domestic sugar was 
not on the market. 

CHAPTER V. 

Shows that when domestic sugar came onto the market, in October, 
it was that and that alone which brought the refiners’ price down to 
6.11 cents in November and 5.63 cents in December. 
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CuarrTer VI. 
Shows that the most effective manner in which to lower the price of 


increase the home production, 
* - * « * 


“Mr. WILLETT. Yes; an enormous influence. If it were not for thea 
domestic sugar industry, sugars in this country would be to-day ye;y 
considerably higher. I can not say how much higher, because [ ¢a) 
not tell what influence they have had upon the European market, |) 
the refiners would be compelled to purchase a quantity of sugar jn 
foreign ports equal to the SS of beet sugar coming into the 
market from this country. would not be surprised if it would not jo 
a cent a pound more but for the beet and cane sugar produced in ¢ijs 
country.” (Part 38, pp. 3153-3154 of hearings.) ; 

7 * a” ~ 


* * * 


“The CHAIRMAN. My idea in having this matter repeated, if it js 
repetition, was to understand Mr, Willett—who is probably the great. 
est living American authority on sugar prices "— 

” * * * + e 


“Dr. Witey. Yes; * * * fT have been encouraging it. I believe 
it to be one of the best things for the agriculture of this country that 
could possibly exist, because if one raises beets he must use scientitic 
methods. Every beet-sugar field is practically an pe tiental station 
which teaches every farmer in the neighborhood. am in favor of 


Sugar permanently is to 
* + 


protecting the sugar crop in Louisiana and all along the coast. | am 
not making a plea for taking the tariff off of sugar at all.” 
* ~ - * . y e 


“Dr. Witey. I look at this matter as I do everything else in which 
the farmers are interested; I want the farmers to have a fair chance jn 
the markets, governed by supply and demand as to rise and fall, and pot 
have everything they grow and everything they buy manipulated as to 

rice by somebody that has nobody's interests at heart but their own 

ean not sell a steer to-day, or a bushel of wheat, or a bushel of corn 

at a price governed by supply and demand, nor can you. The price of a 

steer, or of a bushel of wheat, or of a bushel of corn is set by gamblers 

in Chicago and elsewhere.” (Part 42, p. 3447, of hearings.) 
+ Mm = 


* * - e 


It would seem that under ordinary circumstances the testimony of 
these experts selected by your own committee would receive considera. 
tion and be heeded in preparing this all-important bill, Evidentiy the 
farmers and consumers, in whom you profess to have so much interest, 
were lost sight of and the persuasive and all-powerful eloquence of the 
Sugar Trust in its ceaseless efforts and unrelenting plea for free sugar 
won the day. Here you are—page. 3 of the brief: 

CLAUS A, SPRECKELS, PRESIDENT FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING Co. 


“Mr. H1nps. In other words, perhaps, you would take it [the tariff] 
all off, would you not, and have free trade? 

“Mr. SPRECKELS. I would have free trade.” 
hearings. ) 

“Mr. Hrnps. You would have free trade in sugar? 

“Mr. SPRECKELS. Absolutely.” (Part 27, p. 2278, of hearings.) 


CHARLES R, HEIKE, SECRETARY AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. FROM 1887 
TO 1910, 


“Mr. ForpNey. Now, if the duty were removed absolutely on sugar, 
could we produce either cane or beets in this country? 

“Mr. Heike. I doubt it very much. 

“Mr. ForpNey. Then that would destroy the industry absolutely in 
this country? 

“Mr. HerKke. Yes. 

“Mr. ForpNey. And you wonld approve of that? 

“Mr. Heike. Yes.” (Part 4, p. 292, of hearings.) 


WILLIAM G. GILMORE, PARTNER ARBUCKLE BROS., SUGAR REFINERS. 


“Mr. MAprison. In other words, you think the thing to do is to take 
off the duty, and that it would be to your advantage to take it off as 
a refiner of cane sugar? 

“Mr. GinMorge. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Mapison. And you would advocate the taking off of the duty? 

“Mr. Gi~mMore. I would personally. I am only speaking now per- 
sonally.” (Part 14, p. 1169, of hearings.) 


JAMES H, POST, PRESIDENT NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 


“Mr. Post. If Congress did not need the revenue from sugar. That 
is a different proposition. But they have to_ have it from something, 
and sugar seems to be the thing that has paid a part of it for a great 
many years. As far as I personally am concerned, I would like to see 
free sugar. As we look at the copetry at large, however, I think it 
would be a very unfair proposition.” (Part 6, p. 527, of hearings.) 

* = * - > * . 


(Part 27, p. 2277, of 


CLAUS A. SPRECKELS, PRESIDENT FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
- * ¥ + . * * 
“Mr. Hrxps. Mr. Spreckles, you have been carrying on a campaign to 
reduce the tariff as beneficial to the cane-sugar refiners? 


“Mr. SPRECKELS. I have. 
~ Mr. Hinps. Of course that will be damaging to the beet-sugar re 
finers ? , 
“ Mr. SPRECKELS. To some extent it will.” (Part 27, p. 2275, of hear- 
ings.) 
= * * * + * ® 


“Mr, Hinps. In other words, perhaps you would take it [the tariff) 
all off, would you not, and have free trade? 4 adie ie 
“Mr. SPRECKELS. I would have free trade.” (Part 27, p. 2-', ° 
hearings. ) 
“Mr. Hrnps. You would have free trade in sugar? 
“Mr. Spreckets. Absolutely.” (Part 27, p. 2278, of hearings.) 
8 


According to printed testimony the Sugar Trust has gone to the 


trouble and expense of thousands of dollars in distributing a 
under the assumed name of “ Committee of wholesale grocers.” I rete 
you to pages 9 and 10 of the brief. 
~ * o * * * S . 
“Mr. Forpnpy. Mr. Lowry, I notice a paper here that you are se 


retary, and the paper says secretary and treasurer, of the grocerymens 
committee. 
“Mr. Lowry. That is correct.” 
* > * * 1" a : 
“Mr. ForpNey. Who was instrumental, Mr. Lowry, in organizing tha 
committee? 




















1914. 
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“Mr. Lowry, I was” 

. + + ~ e - . 
“Mr. Forpnry. You alone, then, organized the committee, did you? 
“Mr. Lowry. 1 did.” 

> oy > 7 = © > 
» Mr. Forpyer. How much money has been spent in distributing lit- 

erature by that committee? 

“Mr. Lowry, Somewhere in the neighborhood of $12,000. 

“Mr. Forpney. Who paid that money? 

“Me Lowry. * * * the enly one that subscribed was the Fed- 
eral Sugar Refining Co. 

“Mr, Farpney. So that the Federal Sugar Refining Co. have paid in 
this S12,.000 for the distribution of the literature? 

“Me. Lowry. Ves. 

Mr. Fonpney. And no other concern has paid in any sums of money? 
“Mr, Lowry. No other concerns; no.” (Part 19, pp. 1607-1688, of 

hearings.) 

$ * 6 . + on. . 

\ir. Hinps. Now, Mr. Spreckels, tt was testified in Washington that 
ibe movement fer lowering the tariff on sugar, the movement which is 
coing on now and in which you were interested, that your company had 
expended $12,000 for literature, etc. 

“Mr. SPRECKELS. Possibly. I do not know what the amount is. I 
dare say we have.” (Part 27, p- 2276, of hearings.) 

Nearly every day communications are received from Mr. Lowry. Here 
jis one, Bulletin No 34: 

(Committee of wholesale grocers formed to assist in obtainin 
cheaper sugar for consumers through reduction of duties en raw — 
refined sugars, 138 Front Street, New York, N. Y.) 

As above stated, many are honest in their contention for free sugar. 


In my opinion, to _ sugar on the free list, as the Underwood bill pro- 
poses to do May 1, 1916, will not only do barm, but will do exactly 
what the experts and representatives of the Sugar Trust, who testified 


before the committee, said that it will do—that is, it will destroy the 
vear-beet industry in this country, and as a result, of course, addi- 
u millions will te foreign countries te pay for sugar imported. 
Prices of American farms will go down, thousands of wage earners and 
producers of sugar beets will have to seek other employment, and I am 
afraid the price of sugar to the consumer will go ; but that is 
neither here ner there. The question ef protection to n indus- 
tries and labor has ssed that stage, and argument along that line is 
oply a waste of time, as you have declared that it is not te be con- 
sidered. Your party pledges are out; you promised free trade under 
the guise of “ tariff for revenue only.” You excuse your action on the 
cround that the pes have spoken. The cure has been prescribed ; 
the remedy is free de. The bill puts sugar, together with many 
other farm pre@uets, on the free list. You promised free trade to the 
farmer; you have given it in spots. You put his products on the free 
list, especially in the Northwest. The grower of sugar beets is down 
and out and the Sugar Trust is on top. ‘The responsibility is on you. 





tie 
ti 










Now, a werd as to sectionalism and discrimination this bill, so 
manifest from beginning te end. Far be it from my Gomes this 
question In order to stir up sectionalism. No; I have glorified in the 


fact and believed that the last vestige of sectionalism was wi ont 
years ago and I regret exceedingly that it a rs in this bill. he bill 
speaks for itself. Sectionalism ? {on a from Tennessee [ Mr. 
AustiIN] and others say “No.” ‘The bill says “ Yes.” Discrimination? 
You say “No.” The bitl says “Yes.” As for instance, biscuits, 


bread, wafers, also wheat flour if coming from — ——- whieh im- 
poses no duty on wheat flour imported from the United States, buck- 
wheat and buckwheat flour, cys and rye flour, corn and corn meal, oat- 

, mutton, lamb, rk, and bacon, prac- 


mea!, meats, fresh = ecoen 

tically all produced up h, are on the free list; while down th 
cotton thread and carded yarn are protected by from 5 to 25 per cent 
ad valorem; cotton-card laps, 10 per cent; cotton waste, manufactured 
or otherwise advanced in value, 5 per cent; spool thread of cotton, 15 
per cent; cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, ete., from 10 to 
274 per cent; eotton handkerchiefs, 30 per cent; clothing composed of 
cotton, 30 per cent; shirt collars and cuffs of cotton, 25 per cent; cot- 
ton stockings and hose, 20 per cent; shirts, corset covers, and all un- 
derwear of cotton, 30 per cent; all cotton not Hy provided for, 
30 per cent; peanuts or ground beans, cent per pas: 
limes, oranges. out, and lemons, a duty of 18 cents for 1} cubic 
feet, which to me looks like handing out a lemon to the North. 


Also a statement by Earl C. Moore, general manager of the 

Iowa Sugar Co.: 
[From the Mason City (Iowa) Daily Times, Jan. 16, 1914.] 

SUCAR-BEET MILL STOPPED BY PREB TRADE—DEMOCRATIC MEASURE CLOSES 

WORK OF BERT GROWING IN NORTHERN [tOWA—FIRST EFFORTS OF THE 

WILSON ADMINISTRATION—BARE C. MOORE, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 

WAVERLY PACTORY, ANNOUNCES THAT MILL WHICH HAS FURNISHED 

LABOR WITH BMPLOYMENT AND MARKET FOR THE AGRICULTURAL PROD- 

UCTS WILL SHUT DOWN—CAN NOT OPERATE. 


The Waverly sugar beet factory, that has ee such a great Indus- 
tria! propesitien for the farmers of northern Iowa, paying out thousands 


of dollars for the product and arranging for further extension, will 
close down because the Democratic free-trade bill has put the business 
on the bum. 


rn Cont ae and Osage mills, which had been arranged for, will 
abandon ? 

Charles PF. Crane, of Clear Lake, who has been at the head of the pro- 
posed Clear Lake mill, is in receipt of the following letter from Ear! C. 
Moore, general manager of the Iowa Sugar Co., which tells its own story : 


To the beet growers of the Towa Sugar Co.: 


It is with regret that I inform you that the directors of the Iowa 
Co. hay e decided to suspend opera s of the Suabewy at Waverly. 

rhis action is dae to the unfavorable conditions the sugar market 
and the prospect of further decline in eet ee, 

We have been obliged to sell sugar from to 70 cents a hundred 
— - - mg the price a year ago, and there are prospects of 

irther reduction. 

You understand that ia-the sugar-beet business we are compelled to 
anticipate the markets one year in advance. We have to buy our best 
beet seed from foreigm countries, we have to contract with the growers, 
and inake arrangements for labor nearly one year ahead of the time we 
have the sugar to sell, and with present p ts it is amply a straight 
business propositien with us that we are ob to close down. 

_lhis is @ severe blow to the beet who have furnished us 
With beets. to the men we have furnished with employment, to the 
Cltizens of Waverly, and indirectly to the whole State of Iowa. 





Many of you have grown beets for us from the very beginning, and 
you have known the many obstacles and the false ideas we have had to 
overcome. Much was said to discourage this industry, but its rea! 
worth has gradually become known. It took time for the growers to 
find out the benefits of beet growing; and al! this time we waited pa- 
tiently, because we Kyew that im the end the farmer would want to 
grow beets. For the ign of 1913 we had to turn down thousands 
of acres of beets that’ were offered to be grown for us because we could 
not handle them. 

Iowa was so well thought of as a beet-sugar State that in 1911 and 
1912 a party of men with sufficient capital had decided to build a fac- 
tory at Osage. Plans for the building and articles of incorporation 
—_ Gam, when the tariff agitation was started and the deal fell 

reugh. 

The business men of Clear Lake also started a factory movement, and 
they had sufficient acreage written for 1914 to justify a factory, but 
the attitude taken on the tariff has killed the prospects, as no one 
would invest a dollar in a beet-sugar factory under present conditions. 

Raw sugar can be laid down in New York to-day at from $1.85 to $2 
per bundred pounds, without any duty. The refiners can manufacture 
and put into the barrel and sell it at a profit at 80 cents per hundred 

ounds, which would make the net price on sugar about $2.30 per bun 

red. You see from this condition what we will have to meet 
when the free-sugar bill goes imto force, and we would show very poor 
business judgment to try to operate the plant at Waverly under these 
conditions. 

We have employed from 35 men the whole year to 250 men during 
the running of the factory. The farmers who grew beets for us em- 
~ about 700 men in the beet fields during the growing season. 

e amount of money we have paid out for salaries and labor during 
our operations in Iowa would pay 125 men $75 a month each for six 
years of steady work. 

The money paid to the families who work for the farmers growing 
the beets would pay 132 families $500 a year each for six years. 

We have invest in the factory at Waverly over $600,000. 

We have paid the farmers for beets $1,100,000. 

We have paid the railroad congenise for freight on coal, coke, lime 
rock, and beets and sugar, $312,465. 

Our coke and coal bills have amounted to $84,000. 

We have paid for barrels, bags, and chemicals $57,000. 

Our miscellaneous supplies and expenses have amounted to $50,000. 

I am giving you these §gures so as to give you some idea of the 
amount of business which has been done. . 

There is no need for me to tell you how badly the agricultural! con- 
dition of this great State of Iowa needs the sugar-beet industry, as you 
are all familiar with this condition. 

The men who have been connected with this sugar company and who 
have put in several years of hard work to build up the industry feel 
confident that there has been a gross misrepresentation of the sugar 
industry, and that the time will come when the reestablishment of one 
of the greatest aids to good farming that has ever been known will 
occur, 

Yours, truly, Iowa Sucar Co., 
Hart C. Moore, 
General Manager. 


Also a clipping from the Howard County Times of January 
20, 1914: 


TARIVE DISCRIMINATIONS. 


The Pacific Daily Review thinks fit sees accumulating evidence that 
the new tariff grossly discriminates against the American agriculturist, 
and particularly the western dairy farmer. It calls attention to the 
fact that if an American dairyman wants to ship butter to British 
Columbia, as we used to do a few years ago, they will find their product 
confronted by a 4-cent Canadian import duty, while on cheese it is 3 
cents per pound. Germany would tax your butter at 3% cents and 
Austria 43 to 54 cents. Those enterprising Siberians who are trying to 
sell us their butter are a part of Russia, which country has an import 
duty of 12 cents on butter. Spain imposes 7 cents, Brazil 23 cents, 
Argentina 9 cents, and Japan 7{ cents. 

e criticism made by the Review seems to bear out the contention 
of Senator Cummins that the new tariff law clearly discriminates 
against the western farmer, and for that reason he yoted against the 
measure. 


Another from the Decorah Republican: 


RIVAL TO 10WA COW-——-FINE BUTTER IS SHIPPED INTO THE STATE FROM 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


fowa butter must all be of the best quality. Competition from New 
Zealand and Australia has appeared. Butter churned 12,000 miles away 
is on the market in Iowa. 

W. B. Barney, dairy commissioner, has in his office samples of this 
foreign batter, purchased in the open market in Iowa. It was sold for 


25 cents a pound. It proves to be butter that wil! score about 85. 
Government experts in Chicago scored it a little higher. It is not adul- 
terated, but is not of the quality of best lowa creamery butter. 

It ts learned that within the past few months a million pounds of 
this butter from the other side of the world has been received on the 
Pacific coast and from there distributed to the markets of America. A 
large quantity went to Chicago. Some of this was shipped back to 
Cedar Ra ids and there sold to bakeries and restaurants at 25 cents a 

nd t was from this source that a sample was received and sent 


peund. 
to the State dairy commissioner. 


Mr. Moore’s statement and that clipping tell the story. No 
comment is necessary. The very thing pointed out and pre- 
dicted when the tariff bill was up for consideration as to the 
sugar-beet industry has happened in northern Iewa. I take it 
that conditions elsewhere are the same, and that this great 
industry, so essential to the farmer and consumer, doomed to 
destruction by the framers of the present tariff law, has been 
destroyed ; if not, it is sure to fall in 1916, when sugar goes on 
the free, list and when the Sugar Trust will have full contro! 
and will be in position to make prices in accordance with its 
greed. Evidently this is not the only obstacle which is likely 
to be encountered. Take, for instance, the cattle industry. Ac- 
cording to a statement made by Dr. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, who was sent to South America to study, 
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conditions there, reports show more than 30,000,000 cattle in 
Argentina, the annual increase being about 25 per cent, or 
seven and one-half millions; the increase being about 2,000,000 
in excess of the number of cattle slaughtered in our 996 packing 
houses; 16,000 carcasses imported in a single day. 

We read in the press of millions of eggs coming from China 
and Canada. I take it that the large importations are likely to 
greatly affect the farmer. But be that as it may, as before 
stated, I have no desire to now discuss the tariff; far be it 
from that. The tariff bill is passed and gone. Its friends, the 
Democrats, are responsible. ‘Time will tell. The test of the 
pudding is in the eating of it. 

Now, having pointed out a few of the unfortunate things that 
have happened to the farmer, to show the necessity of the pro- 
posed legislation under existing conditions, I dismiss the sub- 
ject and close by saying, whether the bill is brought in and 
rushed through for the purpose of Democrats to square them- 
selves with the farmer, whom they have wronged and discrimi- 
nated against, or to meet a pressing need, whether the numerous 
reports of disastrous results from the present tariff law has 
anything to do with it or not, one thing is certain, and that is 
that the yield on our farms is not as large as in many other 
countries, and that something should be done to increase the 
yield: and if by appropriating the amount stated in the bill 
and authorizing the department to send men into the field to 
give instruction and demonstrations in agriculture and home 
economies will enable the farmer to rehabilitate his soil, make 
it more productive, increase the yield, reduce cost of production, 
as is believed it will do, at least in a degree, then by all means 
the bill should pass. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Aparr}]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, no Member of this House is more 
greatly interested in the enactment of legislation that will ad- 
vance and promote the interests of the American farmer than 
myself. No one realizes more than I do that the general pros- 
perity of the country depends almost entirely on the success of 
those who till the soil. Believing this, I have taken advantage 
of every opportunity during the eight years I have been a Mem 
ber of this body to use both my voice and vote in support 
of legislation that, in my judgment, would advance their inter- 
ests and make life on the farm more pleasant and the profession 
more profitable. 

Mr. Speaker, about two years ago in discussing a bill similar 
to the one now before the House I stated that I was here rep- 
resenting a large agricultural district whose farmers are intelli- 
gent, industrious, progressive, and successful. We know out 
in Indiana that their success means the success of the merchant, 
the manufacturer, the banker, the lawyer, the doctor, the la- 
borer, and the mechanic. While I am not a farmer myself, all 
the business I have depends upon the farmer, and if his busi- 
ness is not profitable my business is likewise unprofitable. The 
fact is, agriculture is the foundation of all prosperity. It has 
built up and maintained our great manufacturing industries, It 
has made possible our beautiful and opulent cities, bound to- 
gether with bands of steel, It has furnished the wealth that 
has opened up and beautified, no matter how obscure, every 
hole and corner of this vast universe. You may burn down and 
destroy our splendid cities, and the wealth of the farm will 
rebuild them more beautiful than before; but destroy our farms, 
and our cities will decay and our people will starve. 

Appreciating these facts as I do I have advocated measures 
that, in my judgment, would tend to make better the condition 
of the men who live upon the farm and by whose toil the entire 
population is fed, and upon whose welfare and prosperity the 
country depends. I have been pleased to watch the growth of 
the Agricultural Department here in Washington. No depart- 
ment of this Government has done so much of genuine benefit 
to the country as a whole as has this department. While I have 
voted for and favored the strictest economy in the administra- 
tion of governmental affairs, I have never yet and never will 
vote to lower the appropriation for agricultural purposes. Each 
year since I became a Member I have helped to increase the 
appropriation for the use of the Department of Agriculture in 
order that its efficiency may be improved and its power for good 
increased. 

Mr. Speaker, I stand to-day where I stood two years ago, so 
far as legislation affecting the interests of the American farmer 
is concerned. On the 12th day of December, 1913, I introduced 
I. R. 10393, known as the Adair agricultural-extension bill, 
providing for the establishment of agricultural extension de- 
partments in connection with agricultural colloges in the sev- 
eral States. The Lill now under consideration contains all the 
provisions of my bill. The work to be done is exactly the same, 
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but the method of doing it differs in a slight degree. No one 
will question the necessity for some legislation that wil! offer 
encouragement to rural communities. For many years there 
has been a constant drift of rural population to the towns and 
cities. In 1880, 70 per cent of the population was rural, while 
in 1910 only 53 per cent of our people lived upon our farws, 
With our population increasing at the rate of 2,000,000 a year 
and 1,500,000 of these being foreign immigrants, who will not 
go upon the farm, but remain in our cities and must be fed, the 
question of stopping this movement away from the farm be- 
comes an important one. Many farms have already been dec- 
serted throughout the country, and the only way to change this 
condition is to make farm life as attractive and as profitable 
as city life, and this can be done only through a systematic 
effort to redirect rural methods and ideals. 

Mr. Speaker, it is stated in the very able and illuminating re- 
port prepared by the chairman of the committee, Mr. Lever, 
that the bill under consideration provides for the inauguration 
of cooperative agricultural extension work through “ field dem- 
onstrations, publications, and otherwise,” to be carried on in 
accordance with plans mutually agreed upon by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges receiving the benetits 
of the first Morrill Act. 

In practical effect it undertakes to provide such machinery as 
will bring to the attention of the farmer, the farmer’s wife and 
children, in the most striking manner, such demonstrated truths 
and practices of successful agriculture which, lived up to, make 
rural living desirable and profitable as an occupation. It pro- 
vides the connecting link between the sources of information in 
matters relating te agricultural life and the people sought to be 
reached with such information, and furnishes an added agency 
to our system of agricultural teaching. It carries out to the 
farm the approved methods and practices of the agricultural 
colleges, experiment stations, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the best farmers, and demonstrates their value under the 
immediate environment of the farm itself, thus providing the 
means by which the organized agricultural institutions of the 
country may be made to serve all the people, as should be the 
“ase, rather than a limited and privileged few. Under the plan 
provided in this bill the information which has been accumn- 
lating for more than half a century and reservoiring in our 
colleges and other institutions organized in the interest of azri- 
culture is to be made available to the mass of the people in 
such fashion as will bring the best results in the matter of 
improved rural conditions and rural living. 

There is no more important work for the agriculture institu- 
tions of the country than that of strengthening field service, 
demonstration, and instruction, to the end that the promotion 
and development side of agriculture shall balance its investi- 
gational and research activities. To provide adequate facilities 
for the utilization by the farmer of the efficient work of the 
scientists in the Department of Agriculture and in the various 
colleges and experiment stations of the several States is one of 
the very important problems with which agricultural thought 
must deal. Earnest scientists every day are discovering useful 
truths, methods, and processes which, if known by the farmer 
and applied by him, would mean financial independence and 
social progress; but the farmer does not know what the scien- 
tist is doing and has no way of learning of his discoveries. 
Sufficient information has been gathered and is awaiting dis- 
tribution to revolutionize rural conditions in this country in 
the next 10 years, but it is dead information until it becomes 
vitalized by the service to which the farmer puts it. 

The passage of the first Morrill Act, for the endowment and 
maintenance of at least one agricultural college in each State, 
committed the Federal Government emphatically and irreyoca- 
bly to a policy of appropriating money to aid in acquiring and 
diffusing among the people of the United States useful infor- 
mation on subjects connected with agriculture. 

The first serious national effort to tedch agriculture in a 
practical way was followed by legislation providing for the 
establishment of agricultural experiment stations in the several 
States, the creation of the Federal Department of Agriculture, 
and other enactments for collecting agricultural truths. (0 be 
made available to the farmer through such colleges and other 
agencies as were found suitable for the purpose. 

Approximately $70,000,000 have been expended by the Federal 
Government in the maintenance of the State experiment si: tions 
and agricultural colleges in the last 50 years, and the annual 
appropriation for the Department of Agriculture reaches » suit 
of more than $20,000,000. These expenditures have resulted in 
the accumulation of a vast amount of agricultural Information, 
which, made available to the farmer and applied by him, would 
work a marvelous reformation in the economic and soci:! co! 
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dition of every rural community of the country. The past policy 
of the Government has confined itself largely to the gathering 
of information for the farmer. No one questions the wisdom of 
such 2 course, but it must be conceded that, if it has been wise 
t) gather information for the use of the farmer, it would now 
be unwise to deny bim that use. Every student and economist 
»crees that the efficient work of the colleges, stations, and Agri- 
cultural Department must be taken out to the farmer, and the 
most important and pressing problem at this time is that of 
finding the most effective machinery for doing this. The propo- 
sition of linking up the man on the farm with the demonstrated 
practices of successful agriculture must be met. 

Various agencies have been tried as a connecting link, with 
yarious degrees of success. The printed page is insufficient. 
The bulletin and agriculture press have not been found effective 
in reaching and impressing the farmer in the remote districts, 
who mest needs the information. The late Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp, founder of the demonstration work in this country, said: 

There is much knowledge applicable and helpful to husbandry that 


is annually worked ont and made available for the scientists in the 
[nited States Department of Agriculture and in the State experiment 
stations and by individual farmers upon their farms which is sufficient 
to reudjust agricultare and place it upon a basis of greater profit, to 


nstruct the rural home, and to give to country life an attraction, 
a dignity, and a potential influence it has never received. This body 
of knowledge ean not be conveyed and delivered by a written message 
to the people in such a way that they will accept and adopt it. This 
can only be done by personal appeal and ocular demonstration. 

Hiis judgment was correct, and to meet the deficiency of the 
bulletin and agriculture press in impressing the farmer there 
arose the system of undertaking to do this by means of the lec- 
ture-institute work, as the bulletin and lecture has its place in 
the extension field, but the best thought of the country has con- 
cluded that the characteristic attitude of the farmer is such as 
to make the development of some other system of reaching him 
with the best practice of agriculture a pressing necessity 

Yhe farmer is naturally conservative, and to an extent skep- 
tical of new methods. His habits of thought and methods of 
procedure are well settled upon him, and he is slow to change 
either unless convinced beyond any doubt of the wisdom of 
doing s0. 

The fundamental idea of the system of demonstration, or 
itinerant teaching, presupposes the personal contact of the 
teacher with the person being taught, the participation of the 
pupil in the actual demonstration of the lesson being taught, and 
the success of the method proposed. In this country it is to an 
extent a new method of teaching, but in the Old World the same 
system has been so preeminently successful as to become a 
fixed and recognized method of carrying the truths of agricul- 
ture and home economics to the door of the farmer. It is a 
system which frees the pupil from the slavishness of the text- 
books, which makes the field, the garden, the orchard, and even 
the parlor and kitchen the classrooms. It teaches to “ learn to 
do by doing.” As President Wilson said: 

It constitutes the kind of work which it seems to me is the only 
kind which generates real education; that is to say, the demonstrative 
process and the personal touch of the man who does the demonstrating. 

This method of teaching is in operation in practically every 
civilized country in Eurepe—the British Empire, Austria, Den- 
mirk, France, Holland, Germany, Russia, and Belgium—and it 
significant, as pointed out by authorities in agriculture, that 
the farmers in Buroepe are producing two and one-half to three 
times as much per aere as the American farmer, and this in the 
face of the fact that European land has been under cultivation 
for any centuries and were perhaps originally not so fertile as 


ours 


The theory of this bill is to put in practice this system of 


is 
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itinerant teaching, the State always to measure the relative 
importance of the different lines of activity to be pursued and 
to determine upon the most important to the entire country by 
providing for at least one trained demonstrator or itinerant 
teacher for each agrieultural county, who in the very nature 
of things must give leadership and direction along all lines 
of rural 


activity—social, economic, and financial. This teacher 
or agent will become the instrumentality through which the 
Coleces, stations, and Department of Agriculture will speak to 
‘hose Tor whem they were organized to serve with respect to all 
‘les of work engaged in by them. 

rhe committee, from the facts before it, concludes without 
vesitiCion that produetion can be many times increased through 
‘he lnuchinery previded in this bill, but the committee does not 
believe that Congress-can afford to appropriate money for the 
“ole purpose of teaching the farmer the best methods of increas- 
ng production, To teach the farmers the best methods of 
‘tcreasing produetion is exceedingly important, but not more 
Vitaly so than is the importance of teaching him the best and 
Most economical methods of distribution. It is not enough to 
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teach him how to grow bigger crops. He must be taught how 
to get the true value for these bigger crops, else Congress will 
be put in the attitude of regarding the work of the farmer as a 
kind of philanthropy. The itinerant teacher or demonstrator 
will be expected to give as much thought to the economic side 
of agricuiture—the marketing, standardizing, and grading of 
farm products—as he gives to the matter of larger acreage 
yields. He is to assume leadership in every movement, what- 
ever it may be, the aim of which is better farming, better liv- 
ing, more happiness, more education, and better citizensiip. 

The fundamental purposes of this bill have received the most 
emphatic indorsement of agricultural thinkers of the country, 
the rural press, influential business organizations, ard agri- 
cultural and labor organizations. President O. W. Thompson, 
of the University of Ohio, and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations, in his statement before the committee most 
heartily approves the purposes and principles of the bill, as did 
Director E. H. Jenkins, of the Connecticut Experiment Station, 
and president of the Association of Experiment Stations. The 
bill was most heartily commended by Mr. Arthur E. Holder, 
legislative committeeman of the American Federation of Labor. 

In my own State of Indiana it has the indorsement of the 
Indiana Live Stock Breeders’ Association, the Indiana Corn 
Growers’ Association, the State Grange Association, as well as a 
large number of individual farmers. 

Section 1 authorizes the inauguration of agricultural exten- 
sion work in each State in connection with its land-grant col- 
lege or colleges, in cooperation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and gives to the legislature of each State 
the authority to designate which of the college or colleges re- 
ceiving the benefits of the act approved July 2, 1862, and known 
as the first Morrill Act, shall administer the funds appronriated 
by this bill. 

Section 2 defines the character of the work to be undertaken 
as consisting in the giving of instruction and practical demon- 
strations in agriculture and home economics to persons not 
resident in the several colleges through field demonstration, 
publications, and otherwise. This work is to be carried on 
upon plans mutually agreed upon by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the several land-grant colleges. 

Section 3 is the appropriating section of the bill and pro- 
vides the sum of $480,000 for each year, $10,000 to be paid an- 
nually to each State which by the action of its legislature as- 
sents to the provisions of this act. This is a straight, uncondi- 
tional appropriation to the several States. The additional sum 
of $300,000 is appropriated for the fiscal year following that in 
which the foregoing appropriation first becomes available, and 
for each year thereafter for nine years the sum exceeding by 
$300,000 the sum appropriated for each preceding year, and for 
each year thereafter there is permanently provided the addi- 
tional sum of $3,000,000 for each year, making a total appro- 
priation for the tenth year of the life of the act and thereafter 
annually of $3,480,000. 

The additional appropriations—this sum of $3,000,000 annu- 
ally—are to be allotted to the several States in the proportion 
which their rural population bears to the total population of the 
United States as determined by the next preceding Federal cen- 
sus. The Census Bureau defines as “urban population” that 
residing in cities and other incorporated places of 2,500 inhabi- 
tants or more, including the New England towns of that popu- 
lation. Provision is also made that bo payment out of the addi- 
tional. appropriations shall be made in any year to any State 
until an equal sum has been appropriated for that year by the 
legislature of such State or provided by State, county, or local 
authority for the maintenance of the work provided in the bill, 
the idea being that some authority other than Federal author- 
ity must provide a sum equal to the additional appropriations 
made by the Federal Government. To illustrate: The allot- 
ment of a given State might be $50,000 which the State would 
receive if it should duplicate this amount; but it might hajipen 
that the State would desire to appropriate for such a purpose 
only $25,000, and under the provisions of the bill would there-, 
fore be entitled to only $25,000 of the Federal funds in addition 
to the $10,000 which is appropriated unconditionally. In re- 
quiring the States to duplicate the amount of the Federal appro- 
priation the bill is undertaking to encourage them to greater 
activity along lines of demonstration work. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope this bill will pass without a 
dissenting vote. I know it means much not only to the Amer- 
ican farmer but to the entire country. Our agriculturists are 
entitled to this legislation. Let us give it to them, to the end 
that they may make their farms more productive and farm life 
more attractive. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the reason assigned from 
time to time for the entry by the Federal Government upon 
certain fields of work has been that the Federal Government 
possesses facilities for making investigations and obtaining in- 
formation that are not possessed by any of the States, and 
which can not profitably be exercised by any of the States. 
Recognizing that fact, the Congress from time to time has ap- 
propriated money and authorized the extension of the activities 
of the Federal Government in many lines in which it otherwise 
would not be permitted to engage in order to promote agri- 
culture and the dissemination of information regarding it 
among the people. Congress by several acts has provided for 
the aiding of agricultural colleges, and at least $2,000,000 an- 
nually is expended out of the Federal Treasury to aid agricul- 
tural colleges in the various States. 

This bill proposes, however, to go further than has yet been 
proposed by the Federal Government. It is now claimed that 
the Federal Government has accumulated a vast amount of 
information of very great value to the agricultural communi- 
ties of the country, which, if properly given to those engaged in 
agriculture, would result beneficially. To persuade the States 
to make the appropriations necessary te place this information 
at the disposal of those of their citizens who are engaged in 
agriculture it seems to be the opinion that it is necessary that 
there should be paid out of the Federal Treasury to the several 
States certain sums in the form of inducements, so that the 
States will discharge the duties which properly belong to them. 

I am one of those, Mr. Speaker, who believe that questions 
relating to education along any particular line are questions of 
such vital importance to the States that that domain should not 
be encroached upon by the Federal Government. This bill pro- 
poses to appropriate $480,000 at first ; $10,000 to be given to each 
of the States of the Union te engage in this extension work. 
Annually thereafter the appropriation is to be increased by the 
sum of $300,000 until, at the expiration of 10 years, there is to 
be paid from the Federal Treasury $3,480,000 annually to the 
States. These appropriations are to be apportioned among the 
States upon the condition that each State shall appropriate an 
equal sum to that to which it would be entitled under this 
bill, in addition to the $10,000 which is carried the first year. 

The Federal Government apparently has done its part. It 
has collected the information, and it has been furnishing it to 
those engaged in agriculture by the various methods mentioned 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever}]—by bulle- 
tins, by lectures, by special circulars, by moving-picture demon- 
strations, in every conceivable way—until now it is proposed 
that employees of the Federal Government shall be sent out 
into the agricultural districts of the country and placed upon 


irms of everyone engaged in agriculture, so as to demon- 


the f 


strate the most improved and best methods of agriculture. 
Unquestionably it will be a benefit to those engaged in agri- 

culture to have a man of scientific attainments come to his farm 

and, by practical demonstrations, show the best means to till 


and prepare the soil, to plant the crop, to cultivate it, and to 
harvest it. But is it not going quite far, Mr. Speaker, that 
there should be proposed a plan here by which an agent of the 
Federal Government shall be sent to every farm in the United 
States, not onty to do for the farmer the things I have enumer- 
ated, but also te go into the farmer’s household and there to 
demonstrate, for his wife or for the other female members of 
his family in charge of his household, the most practical and 
best methods of promoting domestic economy? If it be justi- 
fiable to do that for the farmer, why not send trained experts 
into the homes of the mechanics in the great industrial centers 
of the country? Why not send the trained nurses, as is now 
done by municipalities, into the homes of those engaged in lines 
of activity other than agriculture, in order to improve and to 
make better the conditions of that portion of the population 
not so fortunate, perhaps, as to be engaged in agriculture? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman understands, of course, that 
the House has just recently passed a resolution creating a com- 
mission to inquire after the very line of work he has just sug- 
, and in a measure has shown its interest in that di- 
rection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I understand; and it is in my 
judgment wholly obnoxious to our theory of government, and 


would not, Mr. 


vreastad 
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ing this House, instead of passing it practically without oppo- 
sition, were it not for the fact that Members of Congress are 
human and have just the same ambition to continue here as 


those who are not here have to get here. 
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| But men who calmly study and familiarize themselves wit), 
our form of government 

Mr. LEVER. Men who are inhuman—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Men who study the theory of our 
Government know that the whole scheme is contrary to t), 
theory of the Government under which we live. I have )o 
sympathy with such measures. I have not voted for them ang 
I do not prepose te vote for them. 

Mr. Speaker, I might call the attention of gentlemen from 
the New England States to a feature of this bill discusseg by 
the gentieman from Lllineis [Mr..Mappen]}. The Census Ry. 
reau includes in the urban population the New England towns 
The result is that the State of Massachusetts, which needs this 
scientific help more, perhaps, than any other State in the Union 
as its once fruitful farms are now being abandoned becaysc 
they are not sufficiently remunerative or productive to justify 
their cultivation, the State of Massactusetts with a population 
of 3,366,416, under the peculiar method adopted by the Censys 
| Bureau and followed by the Committee on Agriculture, wil! be 
credited with a rural population of only 241,000, and that State 
| will be entitled to forty-nine one-hundredths of 1 per cent of 
the appropriations made in this way. 

The State of New York, which maintains a magnificent acri- 
cultural college and is spending large sums in order to develop 
and to encourage the agriculture within its borders—a State 
containing one-tenth of the population of the United States— 
will, under this system of calculation, be entitled to 3.91 per 
cent of the appropriation. Some other States—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I regret that a bill of this 
importance is brought up under such conditions for considera- 
tion as make it impossible to state fully the objections to it. 

Mr. LEVER. In order to show the great unanimity of feeling 
on the floor of this House in favor of this bill, I yield to my 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. ; 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the district I represent is 
certainly one that can be described as rural, and if any section 
will be affected by the definition of “rural population,” criti- 
cized by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcrrap], mine 
will be. But I wish to record the fact that Massachusetts and 
western Massachusetts, which I represent, are heartily in favor 
of this legislation, whereby other sister States will be more 
greatly benefited than will our own State. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcreratp] has called 
attention to the discrimination made against the State of Massa- 
chusetts in this bill through our method of local government and 
division of communities into towns. I have made carefu! in- 
quiry of the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture [Mr. Lever] about this feature, and also of those com- 
petent to judge of its effect. This discrimination does not arise 
through any intentional slight to Massachusetts or New Eng- 
land, but is an unfortunate circumstance over which the chair- 
man of the committee has no control. The clause from which 
this discrimination arises appears on page 4 of the bill, and is 
as follows: 

Such additional sums shall be used only for the purposes hereinbe- 
fore stated, and shall be allotted annually to each State by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and paid in the manner hereinbefore provided, in 
the proportion which the rural population of each State bears to tle 
total rural population of ali the States as determined by the next 
preceding Federal census. 

Now, our local system of government is the cause of great 
variation in size of our towns, and the Census Bureau, for the 
purpose of convenience, defines rural population as places bav- 
ing less than 2,500 inhabitants ané places with more than tha‘ 
as urban. There are within the limits of my own district eight 
towns with more than 2,500 in population, but having in its 
citizenship a very large percentage of persons connected witl 
agricultural pursuits, whe, were it not for this definition of 
rural population, could receive the benefits of the extension 
work intended by this act. 

Some of our citizens have tried to suggest amended plraseo! 
ogy which would meet this situation, but it has been found, 
much to the regret of the chairman of the committee, Mr. Lever, 
that such changes as would meet our needs would create unfair 
conditions in other sections of the country. We therefore are 
giad to forego the accruing benefit to our State and section, 1 
order that rural populations of our sister States may receive 
additional benefits. " 

It is true, as stated by the gentleman from New York - 
FirzceraLp], thet Massachusetts needs this scientific help — 
that many of our farms have in recent years been ao megeee ; 
but I desire to call his attention to the fact that the State it : 
realizes this need and appropriates $50,000 annually for ¢ 
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tension work, which is, expended through our excellent agri- 
cultural college at Amherst, and in addition to this the State 
Board of Agriculture last year expended $6,000 for similar work. 
We are not disposed to adopt a “dog-in-the-manger” policy 
and object to others securing their just due and needs even 
if we, ourselves, are less fortunate. 

This discrimination is so much better explained than I can 
express it in an article published in the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican of December 11 that I will quote the same in full: 


In some well-informed agricultural circles in this State there is 
criticism of the Lever aqnceterel extension bill which is pending in 
Congress. It is criticized because it takes such a large sum from this 
State and makes such a small return, and it secures this result upon 
what seems to be an unfair discrimination against certain farm inter- 
ests. It is the purpose of the bill to ap paptiote a sum from the 
Treasury of the United States every year. t is to increase in amount 
year by year, but at the end of 10 years the total for one year is to be 
$3,000,000, and that is to be the annual appropriation thereafter. 
Under the ‘perenne proposed in the bill the money is to be divided 
among the States on the basis of farming population, and only those 
places of less than 2,500 inhabitants each are to be reckoned in the 
basis. This would shut out from the calculation a large number of 
towns in the State which have a large amount of agricultural property 
and population. There seems to be no sufficient reason for making 
this discrimination against agricultural persons and property. Under 
the proposed distribution Massachusetts would get $24,653, the wa 
the friends of the bill have figured it out, while it has been computed, 
although there is no exact figuring possible, that Massachusetts will 
give about $200,000 out of the $3,000,000. The estimate of 
$200,000 is reached by saying that $100,000 would be contributed 
on the basis of total population. Then there must be considered 
the fact that Massachusetts is one of the wealthiest States and con- 
tributes much more to the National Government than is represented 
by its proportion of population. Indirect taxes fall heavier upon Mas- 
sachusetts than en the newer States, The new income tax, too, will 
get more out of this State than out of the new western States accord- 
ing to the population. 

If this estimate of $200,000 is correct, and it is held to be a fair 
proposition, then Massachusetts will contribute one-fifteenth of the 
money and will receive one one-hundred-and-twenty-fifth of it in the 
distribution. It is true that the distribution of the money in exten- 
sion work is not limited to places of 2,500 a ahd under, but it is 
felt that a much better basis of distributing the funds would be had 
if it were given around according to the number of farms in the State 
rather than the population in towns under 2,500. Or some other better 
basis could be found for dividing the money according to farm interests. 

There is a further argument against the Lever bill on the ground 
that the money is to be spent, presumably, as the bill says, for agricul- 
tural extension and domestic economy. ut there are large industrial 
interests in Massachusetts which are not connected with farms, but 
which have much need of instruction in domestic economy. Massachu- 
setts has a very large mill population, where the needs of domestic 
economy in managing the home is acute. Yet there is absolutely no 
provision for this class of ye in the distribution of —— under 
the Lever bill. There is much interest on this point in some influential 
quarters, and a change is earnestly desired so that the bill shall not 
operate with such manifest injustice to large numbers of people. 


With this information before them a meeting of the commit- 
tee on agriculture of the Western New England Chamber of Com- 
merce was held in Springfield on December 29. I also quote the 


account of that meeting and its action from the same publica- 
tion. 


The committee on agriculture of the Western New England Chamber 
of Commerce met In the rooms of the Springfield Board of Trade yes- 
terday to diseuss the Lever bill and also the agricultural interests of 
western New England. Those present were: J. B. Taylor, of Burling- 
ton, Vt., secretary of the Greater Vermont Association; Dr. E. H. Jen- 
kins, director of the experiment station at New Haven, Conn.; Prof. 


W. Db. Hurd, direetor of the extension service of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, of Amherst; Emmet Hay Naylor, secretary of the 
Springfield Board of Trade, and also secretary of the Western New 
Englund Chamber of Commerce; and J. A. Scheuerle, secretary of the 
Hampden County Improvement —" — 

‘The committee after carefully discussing the report of a subcom- 
mittee that had investigated the Lever bill, with its bearings on New 
Enzsland agriculture, recommended that the constituent members of the 
Western New ee Chamber of Commerce urge the Se>itors and 
Representatives of the several States in New England te do all in their 


power to secure the passage of the bill. 

The Lever bill, if passed, will provide Federal aid for agricultural 
extension work to be carried on by the agricultural colleges of the sev- 
eral States in the Union, with the approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Seeretary of the Treasury. This bill provides an an- 
nual appropriation of $480,000, or $10,000 for each State each year for 
the first year and every year thereafter. It also provides that $300,000 
be added annually for each fiscal year following until the total appro- 
priction shall reach the sum of $3,000,000. This additional appropria- 
tion will be apportioned to the different States according to the relation 
each State bears to the entire United States in point of the number of 
rural population, 

lhis bill ig of especial interest to those living in Hampden County, 
as the agricultural work done by the Hampden County Improvement 
Leacue through its advisers and the support of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College extension service, has already given such large results 
that it is felt that the Government could spend no money that would be 
More effective than that provided by the Lever bill. 

rhe $300,000 yearly appremeetons are paid to the several States in 
the proportion the rura population of the State bears to the rural 
Population of all the States, and Dr. Jenkins, of Yale, in connection 
with this has prepared some very interesting res. ‘he total rural 
Population of the United States is 49,348,883, and the total rural 
Population of New England is 1,097,336. Under this apportionment 
plan the share of each of the New and States in the $300,000 ap- 
Propriation would be as given below. ew England's share, if the fund 
were divided on the basis of the number of farms, is also given. 

















Basis of Basis of 

rural pop- | number 

ulation. | of farms. 
— _ | -— 
a en peahdbasane $2, 194 $2, 528 
New Hampshire = ; oS: 1, 067 | 1,273 
CO eS ee eile 1,137 1,542 
Massachusetts. ........ aan 1, 465 | 1,728 
Rhode Island..... eels 109 246 
Commeotiowt. 6 .ccccccccccccee 699 | 1,21 
Slt eines acai ndkhiudeibediiaeddernnanc as 6, 671 8, 363 


“ Urban population,” as used in the census, is given a very different 
meaning in the case of the New England States from what is given it 
in the case of other States, and Prof. Jenkins believes this works to 
the disadvantage of this section in the allotment of the extension fund. 
The Census Bureau, he says, for purposes of discussion, has detined 
urban — generally as that residing in cities and other incor- 

orated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more. In the New England 
tates, in addition to cities having this population, all towns having 
a population of 2,500 or more have also been classed as urban, without 
regard to the population of the villages (whether incorporated or not) 
which they may contain. The result is that the “urban areas” in 
New England include some population which in other sections of the 
‘United States would be segregated as “rural.” This departure from 
the general rule, rendered- necessary by local conditions in New Eng- 
land, probably makes no great change in the proportions of urban and 
rural population in those sections where population is dense and gen- 
erally devoted to manufacturing. Obviously, says Prof. Jenkins, in all 
our New England States there are many towns of over 2,500 inhabi- 
tants where the population is classed as “urban” in the census which 
are yet essentially rural and are farming communities. Many of these 
farmers are living in isolated places, and certainly are as much in 
need of the services of the extension department as if the total popu- 
lation were under 2,500. There are at least 24 such distinctively agri- 
cultural towns in Connecticut, with populations ranging from 2,537 to 
6,047, with two exceptions less than 4,000 inhabitants. 


My friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], 
said that the city population supports the country. I beg to 
differ with him on this point and reverse that statement by 
saying that we of the country support the city. No portion of 
our citizenship is more deserving of such material benefits as 
it receives as a result of its labor, nor is any portion of it less 
liable to be overpaid for its labors than is the tiller of the soil 
and the members of his family. They are the real producers, 
not only of the product of the soil but of a high standard of 
mental and physical development. I hope some day to have 
the opportunity of taking him into the farming community of 
my district that I may convince him that it is from such sturdy 
manhood and womanhood that the true support of the entire 
country comes. 


We hope that after the Lever bill becomes a law and is put 
into practical operation some method of amendment will be 
found whereby Massachusetts and other States will be placed 
on a parity with her sister States, and in accomplishing this I 
am confident we will have the support and cooperation of the 
proposer and friends of this bill. 

We anticipate ultimate amendments, but until that is possi- 
ble we wish it speedy passage and give it our hearty support. 
That I do not speak for myself alone, but represent the feeling 
of the people who will be directly affected, I would say [I have 
been asked to support this bill by the president of one of the 
agricultural societies in my district; by the president of the 
Hampden County Improvement League, which has made a 
careful study of the bill and is devoted to rural developments 
and improvements; and by the director of the extension service 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, of Amherst—cer- 
tainly as representative men as could be selected to voice the 
sentiment of the agricultural section of Massachusetts. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UnNperwoop]. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I listened with much in- 
terest to the argument that has just been made by my friend 
from New York [Mr. Firzcerarp]. That argument might well 
apply to the establishment of an agricultural department. That 
Agricultural Department has been established for many yeurs. 
It has done a great and a useful work. The only difficulty with 
that work is that up to this time it has been largely scientific 
work that has not gone to the farm. 

The real purpose of this bill is to supplement or add to the 
work that the Agricultural Department has already done and 
carry it, by farm demonstration, into the rural districts. It is 
impossible for a large number of farmers to profit by the splen- 
did work that the Agricultural Department has done simply by 
reading bulletins or having the information conveyed to them 
in printed pamphlets. In order that the people of the United 
States may receive the full benefit of this work you must carry 
it to the farm by a man who knows the work himself and can 
demonstrate it. 
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This bill may not be perfect. Few bills that pass Congress 
If f had my way I would probably amend it in some 
respects, but I have long ago found out that in this Congress 
we can not any of us pass a bill with which we agree entirely. 
All the great bills that go through here must go through as 
a matter of compromise. 

This bill drives directly at the purpose to be attained. That 
purpose is to carry this scientific work of the Agricultural 
Department to the farm, and no better appropriation, in my 

ment, can be made at this time. [Applause.] 
r. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MeLaver.rn }. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for 

practical work. It prevides for the taking out to the people 
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in such form that they can understand and make practical use | 


of it, the results of the work of the Department of Agriculture 
and the agricultural colleges in the country, many of which 
were established and are in part maintained by aid from the 
Federal Government. The question involved in this bill, the 
desirability of making an appropriation of this kind, has for 
some time attracted the attention of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. It was urged upon our consideration at a time when all 
its members were not favorable to the idea, and at a time when 
some of the active, prominent officials of the Department of 
Agriculture themselves were not altogether favorable to it. 
We are able to say now, though, that the Committee on Agri- 
culture has reported the bill unanimously. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent te extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. Younes]. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker. I like the spirit 
manifested by the gentieman from Massachusetts [Mr. Trrap- 
way] in his speech. “No man liveth unto himself.” This is also 
true of cities and States. These gentlemen from the large cities 
who have opposed the passage of this bill will live to see the 
benefits which will through it come te the farming districts float 
back to the cities. 

This is an epoch-making measure. It provides for teaching 
agriculture on all the farms of the Nation. It enlarges the 
work of the colleges; im fact, it makes every farm a classroom. 
It unlocks and makes available to those who till the soil a 
wealth of information proeured by the Government at an ex- 
pense of millions upon millions. It means genuine veeational 
education for the farmers. Best of all, it brings technical and 
practical agricultural knowledge to the adults, the men and 
women who either consider themselves too old or are prevented 
by circumstances from attending agricultural colleges. These 


men and women of my State, and I presume elsewhere, are | 


eager to learn the new methods of farming and anxious to co- 
te with the field demonstrators or teachers. 

Is the system provided for in this bill workable? Fortunately 
we are not left to the realms of speeulation. A rich fund of 
experience has been accumulated from different places where 
it has been tried out. Of these the most complete demonstra- 
tien of the system proposed in this bill is found in North Da- 
kot, where the Better Farming Association has been operating 
during the years 1912 and 1913. This association was erganized 
by 
the need of introducing better methods of farming. 


oper: 


work. They exercised great care in the selection of a man to 


direct its activities and finally chose Prof. Thomas P. Cooper, | 


of the University of Minnesota College of Agricu!ture. 
leadership the association hrs made a truly 
showing. 

Anticipating the action of Congress, President Worst, of our 
agricultural college, always abreast of the times, arranged to 
have the college take over the work of the Better Farming As- 
sociation on January 1. I favered that change and am new in 
favor of the ennctment of this bill, because it will give perma- 
nence to the great extension work begun in our State, and it 
will give uniformity te such work throughout the Nation. 

One of the greatest measures enacted during the nimeteenth 
century had to do with land, the great reclamation act. When 
the history ef anether period of 100 years shall have been 
written the Lever —gricultural education bill will be reekened 
as among the greatest pieces of constructive legislation of this 
century. 


Under 
wonderful 


his 


a group of far-seeing and public-spirited men who realized | 
They have | 
given freely of their time and money to finance the asseciation’s | 
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I have just received the annual report for 1913 from Prof 
Thomas P. Cooper. It covers the second year’s work of the 
| North Dakota Better Farming Association. 
| “The association spent $62,500 during the year, contributed 
| partly by the cooperating countries and partly by subscription. 
In an ordinary educational proposition that sum would only pay 
for part of the cost of the construction of buildings. Under 
this scheme no buildings are needed. The instruction is given 
under the shining dome of heaven. Dollars spent under this 
| system will go further and accomplish more than any other 
| money spent by the Government. Here in brief are the results 
| of $62,500 spent in 17 counties of North Dakota last year: 


lield instructors employed, all college graduates and thoroughly 
SO I Fa hide Seth oh eben widen helen coh totem sale nn papell number__ 
| Woman domestic science instructer 
Parmers cooperating with the association, being 22 per cent of 
the farmers in the territory covered by it number _ 
| Land under cooperation._.......___..-- so diaycatsae hata _aeres__ 
Average yield on demonstration fields, greater than average of 
fields farmed by ordinary methods: 


Alfalfa under supervision 
Average yield, two cuttings, per acre 
Steck brought into the State by the association: 
Head of cattle.__..._-_- do Ssd witht Bletdantnadlicpinaiibctaiid , 600 
168 
590 
64 
OOo 
OOO 
106 
180 
600 
747 
000 
000 
81 


Acre-yield corn contest : High yield mature corn, per acre__do____ 
Farmers’ clubs organized : number__ 
Members of farm families. 
Meetings heid 
Attendance 

Seed tests for germination 

Silos constructed directly due to influence of agents 
Constructed in districts where employed 150 

This is a record of which our State is proud. Other States 
can do the same under the provisions of this bill intreduced by 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
Mr. Lever. I congratulate him and predict that his name will 
find a place among those who make the history of the twentieth 
century. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield, Mr. Speaker, one-quarter of a minute 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CuLLopP}. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
meus consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have not objected to the exten- 
sion of remarks, but if there are any more yieldings of a quarter 
| of a minute I shall object, because it makes a farce of the 
proceedings of the House. 

Mr. LEVER. There are two or three more Members, Mr. 
Speaker, who desire to make remarks. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from [linois asks unani- 
mous. consent te extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrcorp. Is there 
objection ? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. SABBATH. Mr. Speaker, I make the same reqnest. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Br Ack- 
MON} aud the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SasarnH] ask unanl 
mous consent to extend their remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. WILSON of Plorida. Mr. Speaker, I make the same 

request. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Bas«- 
Ley] and the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Witson] ask 
unanimous consent to extend their remarks in the Recoxp. Is 
there objection? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. Reserts of Massachusetts, Mr. Hitt, Mr. Srer~pomeiper, 
Mr. Stepaeys of Mississfppi, and Mr. Pererson asked unani- 
mous consent fo extend remarks in the Record. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Roverts}, the gentleman from ITWinois [Mr. Hit], the gentle- 
man from Colorade [Mr. Serpomerimcr], the gentleman from Mis- 
sissipp! [Max. STEPHENS], and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
rerrrsoN] ask unanimous censent to extend their remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the bill H. R. 7951, with the matter read into it 
at the desk. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MANN) there were 177 ayes and 9 noes. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended, and the bill was passed. 


CORBETT TUNNEL. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass Senate joint. resolution 74. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 
suspend the rules and pass Senate joint resolution 74, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (8. J. Res. 74) appropriating money for the payment of 
certain claims on account of labor, supplies, materials, and cash fur- 
nished in the construction of the Corbett Tunnel. 


Resoleed, ete., That there be, and is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any moneys im the reclamation tund in the Treasury supplemental and 
additional to the ——— made in public resolution No. 56, Sixty- 
second Congress, the sum of $15,750, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, for the payment of and to be paid to those persons who have 
presented claims remaining unpaid om account of labor, supplies, mate- 
rials, or cash furn to the contractor or the subcontractor and used 
in the construction of the Corbett Tonmel, including the spillway con- 
nected therewith, a¢ a of the Shoshone irrigation project, the 
State of Wyoming; any contract or contracts let for that pur- 
pose by the Government of the United States; and the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to forthwith, and as soon as 
may be, fmvestigate, hear evidence about, determine, and declare the 
several amounts due and remaining unpaid, if any, on account thereof, 
and to whem so due, and to certify the amounts dye to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who fs hereby authorized to pay the several amounts so 
ascertained to the persons entitled to the same: Provided, That no 
sech claim net mew filed shall be considered: And provided further, 
That the Seeretary of the Interior shall deduct from the amounts to 
be certified for yment hereunder and under the said resolution No. 
56, Sixty-seeend Congress, to each claimant a proportionate sum to 
eover the expense of and fair compensation for the person or persons 
through whose time and services this matter has been laid before 
Congress, except sucr claimants as have agreed with such person or 
persons for comm nm; and such deductions shall be certified for 
payment to sueh person or persons in like manner as other claims, 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MANN. I demand a second. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection ? 

There was noe objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
StePuews] has 20 minutes and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] has 20 minutes: 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, this resolution 
comes befere the House with a unanimous report from the Com- 
initfee on @laitms Tt is not a new matter to many Members of 
this body. A bill relvting fo this same subject was before the 
lest Congress. Tt passed both the House and the Senate and 
went to the President and was vetoed. The Sesiate passed the 
bill over the President’s veto, and it only lacked, as I recall, 
3 or 4 votes of passing the House over the veto. At a later day 
the measure came agai before Congress, and the bill was 
passed, providing for a payment of $42,000. This bil provides 
for the payment of an additional $15,000. 

Some years ago the Government entered into a contract with 
one Charles Speer to construct the Corbett Tunnel at a part 
of the Shoshone trrigation project, State of Wyoming. Speer 
sublet the contract to the Western Construction Co. The con- 
tract price for that work was $594,000. The Government re- 
quired the contractor to enter into a bond in the sum of 
$75,000. After performing about 16 per cent of the work the 
contractor decided that he did not care to pursue his contract 
further and abandoned the work. The Government took over 
the contract to finish the work at an additional expense of 
$200,000 over and above the contract price. In the meantime, 
before the contractor abandoned his work, various parties had 
furnished labor, material, and supplies to him, and they were 
not paid for these things; and that causes this matter to be 
before this body at this time, 
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Mr. Speaker, the reason why the parties are before Congress 
again asking for relief is simply this: Certain parties had filed 
their clains amounting to about $42,000. Other parties with 
claims against the contractor failed to file their claims. The 
Government had no notice that these claims were outstanding. 
so far as we know. At least, no provision was made for them. 
When this $42,000 was available, which was to pay claims that 
had been or might be presented, these other parties came in and 
filed their claims in the amount of $15,000 additional. The 
Seeretary of the Interior put the matter up to the Attorney 
General, and he stated that under the provisions of the act 
appropriating the $42,000 the money could not be prorated; that 
nothing could be paid out until further provision was made. So 
a bill was introduced, the resolution that is now under con- 
sidera*ion, providing for the appropriation of an additional 
$15,000 to pay these parties who had not filed their claims prior 
to the passage of the former act. 

Mr. Speaker, it occurs to my mind that this is a meritorious 
measure, because, as I said in the beginning, the contract price 
was almost $600,000. The bond was in the sum of $75,000, a 
bond taken according to the law in such case. That law says 
that the bond shall be given with good and sufficient securities, 
with additional obligations that such contractor or contractors 
shall promptly make payments to all persons supplying him or 
them labor and material in the prosecution of the work pro- 
vided for in such contract. 

The position of the Committee on Claims is simply this: 
This bond was insufficient ; it was not adequate; it was not large 
enough to properly safeguard the rights of these men who had 
supplied labor and material. About the time this contract was 
made the law was changed. Let me say now that these parties 
were not informed as to the change, and they presumed that 
they were acting under the original law. Under the law at 
that time the supply men and the materialmen had a richt to 
go to the Government and ask permission, and it should be 
granted to them, to bring suit on the bonds. But shortly be- 
fore this contract was entered into the law was changed, sim- 
ply giving them the right to intervene when the Government 
brought suit to collect its own debts. It was provided further 
that the claims of materialmen should be subject to the prior- 
ity of the claim and judgment of the United States. We 
thought this—that the bond was insufficient, that it eught to be 
large enough to provide for any contingencies. If a sufficient 
bond had been taken, then these parties would not have lost 
their money; and let me remark further, that some of the mua- 
terial and supplies furnished by those parties were actually on 
the grounds and unused at the time the Government took over 
this contract, and these materials and supplies were used by 
the Government in carrying forward the work. 

For a more complete statement of the case I will insert the 
report of the committee that was drafted by me. 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the joint resolution 
(Ss J. Bes. No: 74) appropriating money for the payment of certain 
claims on account of labor, material, and cash furnished in the con- 
struction of the Corbett Tunnel, having considered the same, report 
thereon with a recommendation that it do pass. 

The resolution under consideration provides for an appropriation, to 
be paid out of the reclamation fund, of $15,750, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, fur the payment of claims on account of labor, 
supplies, material, or cash furnished to the contractor er subcontractor 
and used in the construction of the Corbett Tunnel, including the spill- 
way connected therewith, as a part of the Shoshone irrigation preject 
in the State of Wyoming, under any contract or contracts let for that 
purpose by the Government of the United States. It authorizes the 
Secretary a the Interior to investigate and determine the amounts due 
and unpaid. 

Durtag the Sixty-second Congress public resolution No. 56, which was 
in the following language, was passed: 

“ Resolved, etc., That there be, and is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the reclamation fund in the Treasury, the sum of 
$42,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the payment of 
and to be paid to those persons who have and hold and who have pre- 


sented, or may be presented, claims remaining wmpaid on account of 
labor, supplies, materials, or cash furnished to the contractor or sub- 
contractor and used in the construction of the Corbett Tunnel, as a part 
of the Shoshone irrigation project, in the State of Wyoming, under 
any contract or contracts let for that purpose by the Government of 


the United States; and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized and directed to forthwith, and as scon as may be, investigate, hear 
evidenee about, determine, and declare the several amounts due and 
remaining unpaid, if amy, on account thereof, and to whom so due, 
and to eertify the amounts due to the Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
hereby authorized te pay the severn! amounts so ascertained to the 
persons entitled to the same.” t 

This resolution was im regard to the same subject matter as Senate 
joint resolution No. 74, now under consideration. [rior to the pas 
sage of resolution No. 56, and during the same session of Congress, 
Senate bill No. 4862 wae introduced, touching the same matter. This 
bill. passed the Senate and came to the House. Hearings were had 
before a committee of both the Semate and the House. Testimony 
as to the merits of the question was had, which fs easily available to 
anyone desiring to read it. 

@ do not deem it necessary to review this testimony at any lengih 
because of the fact that the justice of the proposition was recognized 
by the enactment Into law of resolution No. 56, above referred to. 

A brief statement of the facts is as follows: 
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The Government entered into 


a contract with Charles Spear to 
construct the Corbett Tunnel as a part of the Shoshone irrigation 
project in the State of Wyoming. The contract price for the work 
was $594,000. Spear sublet the work to the Western Construction Co. 

The contract was made in October, 1905. After doing about 16 per 
cent of the work the contractor, because of his inability to complete it, 
was forced to abandon the work. 

In August, 1906, the Secretary of the Interior authorized the formal 
suspension of the centract and instructed the supervising engineer to 
take up the werk and complete it. This was done at a cost of about 
$200,000 above the original contract price. 

Some of the claimants under this bill furnished material and supplies 
to the subcontractor for use in kis work. Others took over the time 
checks issued to the laborers employed by the company, and they have 
not been able to collect the amounts due them. ; 

It is well to remark that some of the material and supplies were 
on hand at the time the Government took over the work, and that 
such material and supplies were used by it in completing the tunnel. 

These supplies and material were furnished and the time checks 
accepted under the belief that the parties were ay protected by 
the fact that this was work for the Government, and that under the 
law they had the right to proceed against the bond of the contractor, 
if it was necessary to do so in order to collect their debts, 

The act of August 13, 1894, provided— 

“That hereafter any person or oe entering into a formal con- 
tract with the United States for the construction of any public build- 
ing, or the prosecution and completion of any public work or for repairs 
upon any public buiiding or public work, shall be required before com- 
mencing such work to execute the usual penal (1) bond, with good and 
sufficient sureties, with the additional obligations that such contractor 
or contractors shall promptly make pormento to all persons supplying 
him or them (2) Jabor and materials in the prosecution of the work 
provided for in such contract.” 

This act gave any person who had furnished labor or materials the 
right to bring suit in the name of the United States for his use and 
benefit against the contractor and sureties. In February, 1905, just a 
few months prior to the letting of this contract, the act of 1894 was 
amended so as to give such person “ the right to intervene and be made 
a party to any action instituted by the United States on the bond of 
the contractor, and to have his rights and claims adjudicated in such 
action and judgment rendered thereon, subject, however, to the priority 
of the claim and judgment of the United States.” 

However, the provision of the law in regard to the bond and the pur- 
poses for which it was given was unchanged. In this case the con- 
tract price, as we have said, was $594,000. The amount of bond given 
was $75,000. Suit was instituted against the contractor and his bond 
by the Government, but these claimants did not intervene. It would 
have been useless for them to do so, because the Government had ex- 
pended about $200,000 on this work above the contract price. 

It is apparent that the failure of the Government to require bond in 
a sufficient amount contributed largely, if not altogether, to the failure 
of these claimants to collect their debts. 

At the passage of the former resolution claims had been filed to the 
amount of $42,000. When it was seen that Congress had appropriated 
money as provided for by the resolution other persons filed their 
claims, making the total amount of claims something more than $57,000. 
This resolution proposes to appropriate a sum sufficient to pay each of 
those additional claims that are found to be due, and provides that no 
claims not now filed shall be considered. If it was right, and we saree 
that it was, for the Government to pay claims to the amount of $42, - 
it is also right that the additional claims be paid. 

Therefore we recommend the passage of the resolution. 


[I do not believe that these claimants should be made to suffer 
because of the act of the Government in failing to require good 
and sufficient bond of the contractor. The law contemplates a 
bond large enough to protect both the Government and those 
who furnish material, supplies, and labor. These veople had no 
way to protect themselves; but, under the law in reference to 
requiring this bond, they had reason to believe that the Gov- 
ernment officials would comply with the law and amply protect 
all their rights. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this matter has been before Con- 
gress on several occasions. It comes now from the Committee 
on Claims. I think the Committee on Claims has been im- 
posed upon. The bill heretofore was not before that committee, 
if I remember correctly. The Committee on Irrigation re- 
ported the bill in the last Congress, although I am not certain. 
There never was any legal liability on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and there never was any moral liability on the part of 
the Government, but we were told that under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, the Government having received the 
benefit of the work which was done, we ought to pay for these 
supplies, because the people who furnished them were poor and 
could not afford the loss; and we were especially appealed to 
in behalf of a very pleasant and sincere woman, Mrs. Mc- 
Donald, who came here lobbying for the bill, stating that her 
house or store had furnished a large share of these supplies on 
orders which could not be cashed because of the failure of the 
contractor, and that it meant the loss of all of the property 
which she and her husband owned. The bill passed, having 
been vetoed once. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frrrtis] 
vigorously opposed it at one time and stopped it because it pro- 
posed to make the payment out of the reclamation fund. 
Finally it was passed, as I say, for the sum of $42,000, I 
think, it being stated that that would be in full. No portion 
of that money has yet been paid to the claimants, as I under- 
stand, and that was a settlement, so far as Congress was con- 
cerned. They now come in with a proposition to pay $15,000 
more, and do what? Not merely to pay out of the $15,000 
attorneys’ fees, but to take out of the $42,000 which has already 
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been appropriated attorneys’ fees to pay the people who haye 
lobbied the claims through Congress. 

It is the first time in my experience in this House of a grea; 
many years when it is proposed deliberately by an act of Congress 
to take money away from the claimant and force the claiman; 
to pay an attorney whom he had not employed. There is }, 
pretense here that these people have employed Mrs. McDonalq 
or some one else, but the proposition here is that people haying 
money due to them shal! have it taken away from them by th. 
Government and paid to somebody else. A more monstroys 
proposition was never presented to a legislative body, in my 
opinion. I do not think that Congress or the House ought 1) 
agree to such a thing, and therefore I hope the bill will not je 
passed. I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois reserves {))o 
balance of his time. 

Mr. MANN. How much time did I consume? 

The SPEAKER. Three minutes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I would like for the gentle. 
man from Illinois to yield some more time. 

Mr. MANN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mis. 
sissippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, as was stated by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], this matter has been before the 
House several times. I opposed it before, and the matter was 
defeated one time, and then, I presume through sympathy or for 
some reason satisfactory to Members, it finally passed the House 
and was yetoed. Now, the principle of this bill, I think, is q)) 
wrong. A bond was taken by the Government for $75,000 which. 
it is contended, was entirely too small. The Government attor- 
neys in investigating the matter compromised the bond, as | 
recall it, I have endeavored to get the record, but I have not 
been able to do so. But the bond was compromised for about 
$45,000. Now, the Government got that sum. When the pil! 
passed before, I agreed with a Senator who was interested iy 
the matter that I was willing to withdraw my objection, pro- 
vided the claimants got from the Government what the Goy- 
ernment got out of the bond. The Government is in no wise 
responsible, as no sovereign State has been responsible, for the 
failure on the part of a contractor to comply with the contract 
and then pay out of the Treasury the labor and materia! men 
for their liens. But in addition to all of that, as was stated by 
the gentleman from Illinois, it was thoroughly understood at the 
time that bill passed and when we permitted it to pass before 
it was thoroughly understood that that $42,000 carried what 
would be all that would be asked for and would be in final set- 
tlement of all claims against the Government. 

No statement was ever made in better faith and it was ac- 
cepted in good faith, because the amount paid out would be just 
about the amount which the Government had obtained on the 
bond, and I was willing that the labor liens and material men 
on the contract should be paid out of that fund, because the 
bond really is for that purpose. I do not know whether the 
Government received consideration for the money it paid or 
not; I do not know whether the work done on this particular 
contract is worth the money which the Government expended or 
not; but I do know, however, that the Federal Government took 
the project in hand and completed it without the intervention 
of a contractor. How much it cost I can not at this time state, 
but when the project failed the Government then, through its 
engineers, took the project and completed it out of the Federal 
Treasury. Now, that being true, it seems to me that the Gov- 
ernment is doing ample justice when it gives to those people all 
it got out of the bond, and when it does that the Government 
does not set a bad precedent and become liable for material 
and labor liens, 

Mr. COX. How much did the Government recover on this 
bond ?- 

Mr. SISSON. My recollection is about forty-odd thousand 
dollars. It was compromised. In other words, the investiga- 
tion at that time showed that the Government compromised this 
bond because of the fact they could not make the money out of 
the bond, and they took all they thought they could possibly 
get with a lawsuit. Now, that money went into the Treasury, 
and I am willing now that these people shall take it, and that 
is what the Government thought before, and we let it 8° 
through with the distinct understanding that this should end 
the matter, and we understood at the time that this would do 
it; that it would relieve the situation. But who knows now 
when this $15,000 additional is paid that this is going to be the 
last of it or not? And, as stated by the gentleman from Ili- 
nois, the President of the United States vetoed this bill because 
these claims are not legitimate demands upon the Treasury. 
If this bill should pass, the President would be fully pestified® 
vetoing it. It is wicked as a precedent for the reason that the 















bill provides for attorneys’ fees, with which Congress has and 
ought to have nothing to do. This should be a matter between 
the attorney and client. Every bill in the future would, of 
course, contain a like provision, and the committees of Con- 
gress would soon become a court of claims. If this was a legal 
claim against the Government the court would so decide, but 
the atterneys in this case know that the Government is not 
liable, and that is why they come here first. 

But it is a mere gratuity. The Federal Government is not 
liable either in law or in good morals for this claim. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is 
recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. StepHens] use some of his time. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monper]. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Wyoming is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I hope this bill will pass. I 
do not altogether approve the provision contained in the bill 
under which parties who have spent their time and made earnest 
efforts in bringing this matter to the consideration of the Con- 
gress are to be paid, but as the matter is to be left in the hands 
ef the Secretary of the Interior, and as he is familiar with the 
situation, I feel that the amounts which he would allow under 
the bill would be fair and reasonable, and I think all the bene- 
ficiaries under the bill, a number of whom I know personally 
and with a number of whom I have had correspondence, would 
be perfectly satisfied to have a small percentage of what is com- 
ing to them paid to Mrs. McDonald. I hope that percentage in 
the majority of those cases will be small. 

Now, so far as the merits of the matter are concerned, they 
are certainly clear, Congress attempted to settle this claim. 
Unfortunately, we did not have full information in regard to it, 
and when the Secretary came to consider the claims that were 
made under the former legislation he found there were valid 
ones amounting to some $15,000 over and above the amounts 
which had been appropriated by Congress. Those claims are 
largely owing to laborers, small subcontractors, and to others 
who did work on the Corbett Tunnel and spillway and other 
appurtenances to the main tunnel. 

We passed a bill some time ago under which we paid to a 
South Dakota bank a large sum of money in connection with 
reclamation work, and we heard no considerable criticism of 
that. This is a bill proposing to pay the men who actually did 
work, who furnished their time, their teams, their tools, and 
who furnished hay and grain, who boarded the men who did the 
work, And if Congress was justified in paying the claim of a 
banking institution in South Dakota, it is certainly justified in 
paying these claims of men who did the work, of farmers who 
furnished material, and of the people who fed the men, I trust 
that the bill will pass, 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming has three 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LeNnroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill, prin- 
cipally because of the proviso relating to the payment of attor- 
heys’ or agents’ claims. I am opposed to it not so much because 
it might net be meritorious in this particular case, although 
I well remember when the bill was before us before it was 
expressly stated that Mrs. McDonald had an individual claim 
of ber own and that she was entirely satisfied that the others 
should have their relief, without compensation for the benefit 
that she herself would receive, but it creates a new precedent 
in the history of Congress, and to my mind a most dangerous 
one. What is the situation? John Doe presents a claim to the 
Congress of the United States for himself and others. He states 
to the Congress that those are all the claims of that nature. 
Congress passes them and creates a precedent for the passage 
of other claims. ‘Dime goes on and other claims are introduced 
With these claims that John Doe presented as a precedent, and 
this provision would authorize and make a preeedent for every 
Claim that Congress might pass in the future to take a portion 
of that claim and give to John Doe, although he had never 
earned a dollar of it, although he had never been retained by 
the beneficiaries of the claim, and although he had received 
full compensation, presumably, in the claims that he first pre- 
sented to Congress. 

I venture to say, Mr. Speaker, that you can find no precedent 
anywhere for this kind of a case, and I am satisfied if the com- 
mittee had understood the extent to which this might go, the 
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precedent which this would crente, this proviso would not be 
found in the bill. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Frrris). The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] has consumed three minutes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will not the 
gentleman from Illinois use the balance of his time? There 
will be only one more speech on this side. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Smiry]}. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman frcm Minne- 
sota [Mr. Smite] is recognized for two minutes. . 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the amount in- 
volved in this claim is not large, but the principle is far- 
reaching. Irrespective of the merits of this claim, I do not 
think Congress ought to go on record as authorizing the reduc- 
tion from a claim of the charges made by an attorney or an 
agent. If you establish such a precedent, there is no doubt that 
hereafter we shall have men traveling up and down this coun- 
try making it their business to look up outlawed and stale 
claims against the Government. 

It is admitted here that this claim has no legal standing. It 
is simply a matter of grace. We are asked to grant this claim 
without its being a lawful claim against the United States. 
Why can not hundreds of such Claims be brought up hereafter, 
especially when you are placing a premium on bringing to Con- 
gress just this sort of claims? 

You passed a bill in the Sixty-second Congress allowing 
$42,000, and now you are holding up the $42,000 until you get 
another law passed authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
deduct from the $42,000 the expense of bringing the original 
claim to Congress and presenting the facts. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has used his 
two minutes. He has no time to yield back. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cox] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill. After 
reading it and after the report, I do not believe it has any merit 
in it. I do not believe that it is bottomed upon any financial or 
moral consideration whatever. I think it ought to be defeated, 
not so much because of the amount involved in it, as has been 
stated by others on the floor of this House, as on account of the 
principle involved in it. 

It has already been adjudicated and allowed, so far as Con- 
gress is concerned, at a former Congress. It has been vetoed by 
the President of the United States. Congress in a measure 
solemnly pledged heretofore that $42,000 or $45,000 would settle 
and adjust the entire matter, but inasmuch as the President 
vetoed it, an opening was presented for more claims to be 
brought in here, and now it comes before us as a different 
proposition. Other claims apparently have been found, amount- 
ing to $15,000, and it is argued and set forth in the report that 
because Congress allowed $42,000 or $45,000, that is a reason 
why the amount set forth in this bill, or $15,000 additional, 
should be allowed. 

Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I must decline to yield. I have only three 
minutes. 

No one has contended for a moment that the Government was 
to blame in the first instance; at least I never heard any argu- 
ment presented on that ground when the bill went through 
before, and I have not heard any presented on that ground at 
this time. If the Government was not to blame in any par- 
ticular so far as this transaction is concerned, upon what 
ground, upon what basis, upon what theory do we propose to 


appropriate this money? Simply because the Treasury of the 
United States has gotit. That is all. 
Have we got a right—moral, financial, or political—to reach 


our arms into the Treasury of the United States and pay a 
claim—TI care not whether it be for $1 or $15,000 or $15,000,000— 
unless it is based upon an honest, candid, conscientious, meri- 
torious consideration? 

This bill ought to be defeated because it has no basis on 
which to stand, morally or financially. It has no considera- 
tion upon which it stands. It ought to be defeated, because it 
comes here—— 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I ean not, because I have only three minutes. 
It ought to be defeated becanse it carries a proposition, right 
en the face of it, to reach out and pay attorneys’ fees to men 
who have dug up some of these claims in the past. That is 
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wrong, because the matter has already been adjudicated. I 
appeal to the membership of this House to defeat this measure 
beacuse it is not right. It is unjust; it is unrighteous. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has four min- 
utes remaining. . 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this is rather a peculiar proposi- 
tion. Congress has made an appropriation of forty-odd thou- 
sand dollars to pay certain claims. This bill provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall deduct from the amount certi- 
fied under resolution No. 56, Sixty-second Congress, to each 
claimant a proportionate sum to cover the expense of and fair 
compensation for the person or persons through whose time 
and service this matter has been laid before Congress, except 
such claimants as have agreed with such person or persons for 
compensation. Who cre the persons whose time and services 
have laid this mattter before Congress? That is a matter of 
proof hereafter. No one knows now. In the last Congress we 
thought we knew the quantity of claims, but we were mis- 
taken. No one knows how many people may have been giving 
their time and services. But here is a proposition that if the 
persons who have been giving their time and services have made 
an agreement that shall stand; but if they have not made any 
agreement with these claimants, then the claimants shall have 
the money taken out of their pockets and turned over to these 
persons. Now, we have at times in the past put into bills lim- 
itations upon attorneys’ fees, limitations upon the amount of 
money that could be paid out of the money appropriated for 
attorneys or agents’ fees in getting bills passed through Con- 
gress, but I do not recall any instance heretofore where it has 
been proposed, out of an appropriation heretofore made or 
then being made, to require people to pay for the services of 
agents when they have not employed the agents. Suppose these 
people out there were fully confident that Congress, in its wis- 
dom, would make an appropriation to pay their bills. Why 
should we require them to pay out of their pockets the useless 
expense of sending one or a dozen people to lobby with Tom, 
Dick, and Harry in the House or Senate? On what theory can 
gentlemen defend the proposition that, having made the ap- 
propriation, we require people who do not wish to pay to pay 
for services which they did not desire. I do not believe Con- 
gress can afford to take that position. I feel confident—I will 
not say absolutely confident, because I never feel absolutely 
confident that this House will or will not do anything—I feel 
quite confident that the sober judgment of this House will not 
commit itself to the proposition that on claims reported from 
the Committee on Claims or the Committee on War Claims, of 
which we have thousands every year, we shall provide in the 
bill that the claimants shall pay for services rendered by per- 
sons who have given their time and services to lay the matter 
before Congress. 

Is it going to be the policy of Congress that when we pass a 
claims bill and some gentleman here offers an amendment on 
the floor, and because it is like some other case that an attorney 
has represented here, we shall require both to contribute to the 
attorney’s fees? Are we going to take the position that every 
time we pass a claim we shall require the claimants to pay for 
services which they have not asked for, which they do not want, 
in regard to paying for which they have made no agreement? 

How can anyone defend such a proposition? But I leave it 
to the distinguished gentleman who is to follow me. If there 
is any vicious proposition that can be ably defended, he can ably 
defend it. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The 
minutes, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. RaAKrER] 
is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, the question of the right to ap- 
propriate the $15,000 has been practically conceded by the gen- 
tleman opposing this resolution; and it seems to me that I 
would be wasting too much time to go over that question. But 
I will just give the House a little history upon that question. 

This matter came up during the Sixty-second Congress and 
passed the House on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. It 
went over to the Senate and passed there. It went down to the 
White House and was vetoed by the President and came back, 
and, as stated, passed the Senate overwhelmingly, but failed by 
a few votes to receive the necessary two-thirds in. the House. 
The Committee on Irrigation as well as the Committee of the 
Senate on Irrigation held full and complete hearings upon this 
bill as it was originally presented to the House, and those hear- 
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ings have been reported and considered by the House, and much 
of the information derived during those hearings has been 
placed in the REcorp. 

A resolution was reintroduced in the Senate and passed, and 
came over to the House and passed here by unanimous consent, 
because it changed the fund out of which this money was to be 
paid; and it was conceded then that it was legitimate and 
ought to be paid, and that it had a real, equitable foundation, 
and that this Congress should have appropriated $42,000 for its 
payment. That bill then went to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and it provided that all parties should present their claims. 
They presented their claims under that resolution; but instead 
of amounting to $42,000, they amounted to about $15,000 more 
than the resolution provided for, and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior has been unable to adjust that claim without deducting 
proportionately the amount over and above what was appro- 
priated for. So the Secretary has recommended that this 
amount be appropriated. 

This matter went to the Senate again last year, and in the 
last days of the session it was left out rather than hold up the 
appropriation bill. It now comes back again for action. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It went out of the appropriation pil! je. 
cause the managers on the part of the House served notice on 
_ Senate that under no consideration would they agree to the 
tem. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to call attention to the fact that the 
appropriation contained in this bill was not in that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know; but I am referring to the pay- 
ment of the $15,000 additional. : 

Mr. RAKER. I am taking the statements of Senators who 
participated in the conference. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But I was there, and so was the gentle- 
= from Georgia, who sits by me, and we know what took 
place. 

Mr. RAKER. I take it that the Senators knew what was 
done in the conference, too. The matter of $15,000 was not 
involved as it is in the present resolution as it passed the 
Senate. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the House to the ques- 
tion of the amount to be allowed for the parties who did the 
work. If there was no one who participated in presenting this 
matter, then there is no one to be paid. If some one has given 
their time and was sent here by a committee of these claimants 
to present their bill to the Secretary of the Interior and to the 
committee, that person ought to be paid. But when they find 
that the bill is approved, because they did not sign a written 
contract, and desire to get out of it, it is not a fair thing nor 
is it right to deny that person compensation. That is the con- 
dition of this case, Part of the claimants entered into a con- 
tract that if this matter was presented to the Secretary and 
the House and the Senate, they would pay their proportion. A 
gathering of the creditors was had, and a representative sent 
here to attend to their claims, and they were always willing to 
pay a reasonable attorney fee until the bill was approved and 
signed, and they find that there was an opportunity to defeat 
the party who had given her time and attention to this bill 
that they might receive their just compensation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. RAKER. I am sorry, but I have only two minutes. 

I want to call attention to a further matter, Here was this 
lady running a store, who paid the workmen their time checks. 
who paid the laboring men, who furnished the lumber and other 
money so that they could use it, and the material men the same. 
She spent all of her money for this purpose, mortgaging het 
home, and it is now under mortgage to-day. She is unable to 
relieve it unless this amount is allowed and paid for. 

I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
this House unhesitatingly passed, and the Senate unhesitatingly 
passed and appropriated for a rich bank, a claim just exactly 
like this, and that bank received its money. Here is a small 
merchant and laboring people who have given their time and 
labor on these matters, and it is said that they ought not to 
have their money. 

I want to call attention to one further matter. Sixtecen per 
cent of the work done by Speer and his subcontractor ws 
performed for $57,000 less than for the same percentage of the 
work that the Government completed the contract when a 
took it over from the contractor.. That is the record; that s 
the statement that has been presented in the record here; 
that if the Government paid the entire $57,000, they wouk 
not be paying the amount of the work that was done for these 
people. 
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I want to call the gentleman's attention to | bill certainly would authorize him to do fit. You do not limit 


the language which says a trial judge may, in his discretion, in | in this provision the trial judge in his discretion to a civil case, 
any case, submit to the jury issues of fact arising upon the | but you say in all eases, civil or criminal, certain things may 


pleadings, reserving any question of law arising in the case for 
subsequent argument and decision. 

Mr. McCOY. I have not come to that part of the bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does that mean the trial judge is clothed 
with discretion to submit issues of fact to the jury? 

Mr. McCOY. Surely; I take it that he would have it. ft is 
a discretion to-day, which is in the laws of a great many 
States, where he is given that power now. 

Mr. BORLAND. He is not compelled to submit issues of fact 
to the jury? 

Mr. SISSON. In a criminal case? 

Mr. McCOY. ‘They either go to a jury in the usual course of 
a law case or the judge can submit specific issues to the jury in 
civil cases. 

Mr. BORLAND. It does not say that. It says he may, in 
his discretion, submit to the jury the issues of fact arising upon 
the pleadings. If the gentleman means that, then he can strike 
out those words; but if he means to say the trial judge can, in 
his discretion, reserve any question of law on the pleadings for 
subsequent argument, that would be a different proposition. 

Mr. McCOY. ‘That is just what the bill does. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is net what the bill does. It says he 
may, in his discretion, submit issues of fact. 

Mr. McCOY. Surely; in other words—— 

Mr. BORLAND. In other words, I think the gentieman can 
reach this question by striking out the language about “in 
his discretion submit the issues of fact” and put in—— 

Mr. McCOY. I will say to the gentleman I do not think “in 
his discretion” would add anything or take anything away. 
In other words, it follows the practice, as I understand it the 
common-law practice, of submitting the whole case to the jury 
and adding also the submitting of specific issues of fact to the 
jury and taking the verdict of the jury on those specific issues. 

Mr. BORLAND. That common-law practice of submitting 
specific issues of fact to the jury occurred in cases where the 
right to a jury trial was net mandatory. It occurred in courts 
of equity, where the judge would have the decision of both 
issues of fact and the law and in which he had the right to 
submit certain special issues of fact to the jury. This language 
is not so confined. 

Mr. McCOY. In common-law practice the judge frequently 
reserves the ruling on the law to take the verdict of the jury 
on the issues which have been—— 

BORLAND. But this law is not confined to that case. 
That is the point to which I am calling the attention of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McCOY. Why, in common law and in eguity that is a 
power which was frequently exercised by the court in sub- 
mitting issues of fact to the jury. 

Mr. BORLAND. And it was the common practice of referring 
questions of law arising upon the verdict, and not a discretion 
whether or not he would submit issues of fact to the jury, and 
this gives the right to do beth. 

Mr. McCOY. I do not think this takes away from any party 
litigant the right to have a verdict on the issues in the case, 
but it permits the judge, in his discretion, to submit separate 
issues of fact to the jury. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not think it is so worded. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. McCOY. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. This bill says “any case, civil or criminal,” 
so that the bill is intended to apply both to civil and criminal 
cases, 

Mr. McCOY. The first branch of the bill; yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. There is no distinction made thereafter, 
and it applies to common-law suits as well as equity cases, and 
all cases of the courts, both civil and criminal; commen law 
and equity, are to be governed by this bill. 

Mr. McCOY. Yes; the first part of it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Now, will the gentleman tell me why, in 
criminal cases, the trial judge should be given discretion to sub- 
mit to the jury special issues of fact arising upon the pleadings, 
reserving any question of law arising in the case for subse- 
quent argument and decision? 

Now, does the gentleman propose that a judge may in a 
criminal case or in a common-law case—say for damages—segre- 
gate the various parts in the case and submit any question of 
fact in a criminal case to a jury, and then, when the jury 
returns its special findings upon those facts, enter a judgment 
he thinks the facts justify, and take away from the jury the 
right to return a general verdict of guilty or not guilty? This 


Mr. 


be done. 

Mr. McCOY. That is the first part. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I know that. And still you do place a 
period in there, which makes a new sentence, and go on and 
say the trial judge may in his discretion, so that the trig) 
judge may in any case, civil or criminal, submit to the jury—— 

Mr. McCOY. I do not think the bill was intended to do that. 
but I should be quite willing to consent to an amendment to 
Seed in Hine 1, on page 2, after the word “any,” the word 
oe vil.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. It can not be amended under the proceed. 
ing we have here. 

Mr. McOOY. I would ask unanimous consent to have that 
done. 

Mr. BORLAND. Under the way in which this bill is broucht 
up it is not subject to amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is what I was stating to the gentle. 
man. It is under the suspension of the rules. 

Mr. McOOY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McOOY. A eriticiem, which I think is perhaps a valid 
criticism, has been made, and which I think can be cured by 
an amendment. What I would like to know is, whether it js 
possible to suggest an amendment and ask unanimous consent 
that it be considered. 

The SPEAKER. The House can do anything by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he ask unani- 
mous consent to change his motion. 

Mr. McOOY. That the bill be amended by inserting after 
the word “any,” on page 2, line 1, the word “ civil,” and that 
as amended the rules be suspended and the bill passed. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest that this bill 
is a matter of a great deal of importance, and I would ask the 
gentleman if he does not feel that it ought to go back to the 
committee and let the committee work it out. This is no place 
to work out a matter of this kind. 

Mr. MANN. This was worked out, I will say to the centle- 
man, by a very distinguished man, and a better lawyer than any 
now in the House, perhaps. 

Mr. SISSON. We may not agree. He may work out what he 
wants, and not what I want. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
McCoy] says it was not intended. 

Mr. McCOY. I will say that I am perfectly willing to have 
it changed. I merely state that the gentleman aimed a criticism 
at the bill, and by the insertion of one simple word that objec- 
tion could be removed. I think the bill as it was drawn was 
not intended in that particular part of it to refer to criminal 
cases, but if the insertion of that word would cure it I think 
it would be all right. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I want to object to any change, 
because I think this bill is pernicious in any view that you 
may take of it. It is an outrage on the citizen of the country. 
It is arbitrary and practically deprives the citizen of a trial by 
jury. This House ought to have reported to it and have passed 
a bill which means exactly the opposite of this. 

Mr. McCOY. I would like, Mr. Speaker, to reserve tle 
balance of my time, and would suggest to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon] that he secure time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
McCoy] submit a unanimous consent? 

Mr. MoCOY. Yes; I ask wnanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey 
McCoy] asks unanimous consent to amend 

Mr. McCOY. That the bill be amended by inserting. on pase 
2, line 1, after the word “any,” the word “civil,” and that 
after it is so amended the rules be suspended and the Dill 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] object? 

Mr. MOON. I object. ; 

Mr. MoCOY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey has used 
15 minutes of his time. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. S1sson] five minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I agree fully with the ee 
from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] that this is a very bad bill. = s 
bill enlarges and extends the Federal judges’ power even furthet 
than they assume now, where practically, under the oer 
rules, the Federal judge assumes all the power. This ta 


[Mr. 











away from litigants in some cases even the right of trial by 
jury altogether on issues of fact. 

* As I understand the last provision, it provides in all cases of 
appeal to the Supreme Court, in the event that the court re- 
yerses a case and it goes back to a lower court—and I am put- 
ting the most favorable construction on the last sentence of the 
pill—it is left in the discretion of the Federal judge to deter- 
mine whether he will or will not submit a question of fact to a 
jury. Under the laws and practice in England the right of a 
trian! by jury is sacred, and in this country it should be also. 
There are sinister influences in America which would love to 
get under the shadow and protection of a judiciary that ‘s ap- 
pointed for life, and I want to take them out from under that 
protection, I am unwilling that these men who are appointed 
for life, who are making these arbitrary rules, should be vested 
with that arbitrary discretion. 

| .gree with many distinguished attorneys, and particularly 
one whose name IT will not mention, living in the city of Wash- 
ington. Who contends that the Federal judiciary by reaching 
out with their decisions have absorbed almost supreme power 
and been one of the great causes of the trouble that now pre- 
vents the country from getting the right sort of remedial legis- 
lation. 

in a matter of so much importance as this, tampering with the 
right of juries to try causes and vesting in the judge that sole 
power, it seems that if Congress in its wisdom should agree 
to it, it certainly should have more discussion than is proposed 
to be aecorded here. The consideration of a matter so far-reach- 
ing as this should extend to more than 20 minutes to a side. 
This is no place in which to bring a bill of this kind and char- 
acter—a bill that affects every man within the broad domain 
of this great Republic, and even the isles of the sea that we own 
and control. A matter of this great importance should be taken 
up by the Committee on the Judiciary and fully considered and 
piseed ou the ealendar. It should be considered thoroughly, 
item by item, and every Member of this body should have the 
right to diseuss it. 

It is not sufficient to say, as I believe it is said, that the 
Anerican Bar Association indorses this measure. We have no 
right. 2s Members responsible to our constituents, to substitute 
the judgment of the American Bar Association for our own 
judgment. The question is, Does this meet with your individual 
upproval, rather than the approval of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation? Does this meet with your individual conscience, or 
the conscience of the American Bar Association? Does this 
meet your own individual judgment, or the judgment of the 
American Bar Association? I do not know that the American 
ar Association is always good authority for the masses of 
the people. I fear that great lawyers—-at least too many of 
ihem—are too much influenced by matters that would be hurt- 
ful to the people, representing, as they do, the great moneyed 
interests of the country. 

Ir. MceCOY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

the SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yeg. 

Mr. McCOY. I called attention to the fact that several States 
now have a law exactly of this kind, and this bill only extends 
to the Federal courts, if it should become a law, what is already 
done in those States. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; but in those States the judges do not 
hold office for life. In those States the judges are elected by 
the people, whereas in the case of Federal judges they are 
ippointed and hold office for life. It makes a great difference, 
as everybody knows who practices law in the respective juris- 
dictions, 

Mr. MceCOY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield further? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I regret I can not yield. I have only five 
Ininutes, 

Mr. McCOY. But will not the gentleman—— 

Mr. SISSON, I told the gentleman I could not yield. 

a _ SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi declines to 
viel . 

Mr. SISSON. I want to quote to you, gentlemen, an extract 
from Thomas Jefferson, written before we had a Supreme 
Court; written, in fact, before the court was organized. He 
sald that the Constitution vested a power in the Supreme Court 
that ought not to be vested in any human being holding office 
for life. Another expression that he used was that they would 
become sappers and miners of the Constitution of the United 
aoe and no prophet ever prophesied more truly than he did 

1ere, 

{ do not believe this House ought to pass a bill of this kind 
until we haye had ample opportunity to study it, and then 
opportunity to offer amendments and consider it carefully. 
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It is a measure of too far-reaching importance to be jerked up 
here and passed under suspension of the rules. That provision 
in the rules for the passage of bills under suspension was in- 
tended not for the passage of great general legislation, but 
simply for the passage of these unimportant private measures 
and small matters that would not require much time—matters 
that would go through merely as a matter of course. How many 
Members are here now? I venture to say there are less than 
100 Members present—no; there are not more than 75 Members 
present on the floor. The idea of taking up and passing under 
suspension of the rules a bill of this importance is not to be 
tolerated in a serious legislative body. [Applause.] 






























The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BarrrettT] four minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BartretTtT) 
is recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the fact that the American 
Bar Association has approved this bill does not discredit it to 
me. I happen for many years to have been a member of that 
association. I was present when it was organized 30 years ago, 
and I have continuously been a member since. I know that they 
do study and endeavor to advocate the passage of laws that 
they believe to be for the benefit of the people. I myself be- 
lieve it to be a true principle of administering justice in an 
appellate court that in civil cases where substantial justice 
has been done by the verdict and judgment and where immate- 
rial error may have been committed the case shculd not be re- 
versed and sent back simply to be tried over upon the same 
facts because some error had occurred which did not really 
affect the minds of the jury in finding the verdict. 

But a different proposition is involved in a case where a man 
is tried on a criminal charge. In criminal cases under our 
administration of justice, both in State and Federal courts, the 
jury are authorized to find a general verdict of guilty or not 
guilty, and an error of law or in the admission of evidence very 
often leads to injurious effects. 

When you try a man for his liberty or his life in a Federal 
court, there is but one tribunal which, under our Constitution, 
has the right to pass upon the question of his guilt or inno- 
cence, and that tribunal is the 12 men who sit in the jury box, 
selected under our form of judicial administration to pass upon 
the question. Therefore I called the attention of the gentleman 
who is in charge of this bil] to the broad and sweeping proposi- 
tion contained in the bill on page 2, that “in any case” the 
judge may submit to the jury issues of fact and let the jury 
return a verdict upon the special issue, and have the judze 
pronounce judgment upon the finding of the jury; not a general 
verdict of guilty or not guilty, but a special finding of fact; 
and not that the jury shall determine from that special finding 
whether the man is guilty or not guilty, but that the judge shall 
pronounce judgment of guilty or not guilty. However much I 
may be in favor of reforms in our judicial system that will 
hasten trials and end litigation, I am not prepared to vote for 
a bill which proposes to strike down the fundamental palladium 
of the liberties of our people, known as the jury system. I do 
not believe that the mind of man has ever conceived of a better 
or a superior tribunal to try a man criminally indicted in a 
court. The jury trial has stood the test of time and has been 
handed down to us from our forefathers and preserved in our 
constitutions, both State and Federal, as a_ blood-bought 
heritage to our people. And while this may be a technical 
criticism, yet men tried in court for their lives or liberty are 
always tried on technicalities, and if the right of trial by jury 
and the right to have a general verdict returned of guilty or not 
guilty is a technical right, it is one that has come down to us 
from Magna Charta and has been preserved to us by our fore 
fathers, and I trust it will be preserved by us for our descend- 
ants hereafter. [Applause.] 

Mr. FINLEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, in my inquiries of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. McCoy] I have said nearly all that I 
desire to say on this subject; but I will call the attention of the 
House briefly to the fact that this section, as sought to be passed 
here, practically destroys the right of trial by jury and com- 
mits into the hands of the Federal judge the. exclusive and 
arbitrary power of disposing of the rights of litigants. Now, 
listen : 

That no judgment, decree, or order shall be set aside or reversed, or 
new trial granted by any court of the United States in aay ease, civil 
or criminal, on account of any error which does not injuriously, affect 
the substantial rights of the party complaining. 

Who has the right to determine that question? The trial 


judge in the first place, and the appellate court in the next place. 


mses est 
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Now, what are <hese rights? They are rights under the law, 
arising from a given state of facts. Under the Constitution 


exceeds $20, to the verdict of a jury. 


whether the rights of a man are affected or not, and that is an 
invasion of the rights of the party under the Constitution, which 
ought not to be tolerated in this or any other country. 

Next the bill provides: 

The trial judge may, in his discretion, im any case submit to the jury 
the issues of fact arising upon the pleadings, reserving any question 
of law arising in the case for subsequent argument and decision, and he 


and any court to which the case shall thereafter be taken on writ of 
error shall have the power to direct judgment to be entered either upon | 
the verdict or upon the point reserved, if conclusive, as its judgment | 


upon such point may require. 


That provision the more completely and effectually not only | 


invades the province of the jury but destroys the jury part of 
the court system of the country. The idea is, to my mind, in- 
tolerable; that on a given state of facts on which the citizen 


is entitled to the verdict of a jury the power should, in the | 


face of the precedents of a century, be conferred upon the trial 
judge to say whether those issues shall be submitted to the 
jury or whether he, in his discretion, shail determine them. 
And, 
either upon the trial of law or fact, the order should be and is 
a reversal always where there has been any substantial error. 
Here the court is not permitted to-remand the case except, in 
its discretion, for further action in the court below, but they 
are authorized to enter such judgment as, in their opinion, may 
be proper on the facts. What is the object of all th's; what is 
the legislation for? 
eral courts has been. You know their tendency 
taining of the trusts and all those corporate interests that 
make against the welfare and interest of the people. 

Mr. McCOY. 


where there were four appeals in a recovery of $900 for the 
conients of a trunk, and there the corporation was the appel- 
lant in the case. What we are trying to do here is to prevent 
and take away the power of the corporations to wear out a 
plaintiff. 

Mr. MOON. I do not think this does it. That case may have 
been disposed of properly. That has nothing to do with the 
question here presented. If you take away from the citizen 
the right of trial by jury and allow the court to determine what 
substantial justice is, you have taken away the constitutional 
right of a citizen of the United States. 

I want to remark, in conclusion, tha<c it does not t ke a very 
wise man to see the purpose of this bill. It is brought here in 
disguise to cover the wuestions of contempt of labor organiza- 
tions and to aid corporations in this country, and the National 
Bar Association of the United States does itself no credit if it 
favors this legislation. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
Ueman from Illinois [Mr. Fow Ler]. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr, Speaker, this bill proposes to amend sec- 
tion 269, and when we read section 269 we will see just how 
much this bill will change it or how much will be added to it. 

Section 269 of the code reads as follows: 

\ll of the said courts shall have power to grant new trials in cases 
vhere there has been a trial by jury for reasons for which new trials 
have usually been granted in the courts of law. 

Phat is all there is to section 269. 
compared with this bill. 


I think it is harmless as 
It simply gives the power to grant 
new trials, the same as is ordinarily given in courts of law 
where there is a substantial reason for a new trial. 

I think new trials ought te be granted occasionally where 
justice has not been done. This bill not only undertakes to pre- 
vent new trials, but it undertakes to take away from the people 
of this country one of the greatest bulwarks of our juris- 
prudence, the right of trial by jury. If the Federal court had 
the right within its discretion to say whether cases should be 
tried by a jury or by the court, in my opinion they would all be 

( by the court at the expense of the people. I have no assault 
o lnike on our Federal ceurts, but the conduct of some of our 
‘ederal judges has often been arbitrary and oppressive. Their 
tenure in office is for life. This bill seeks to increase the power 
of th courts and should be defeated by all means, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Saunpers). The time of 
the gentieman has expired. 

Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman from New Jersey have 
more than one speech? 

Mr. McCOY. I will yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 


again, if it goes to the appellate court uncer this section, | 


You know what the tendency of the Fed- | 
i 

has been 

toward the corporate interests of the country, toward the sus- | 


If the gentleman will allow me, I want te eall | 
attention to the case of Springer v. Westcott (166 N. Y., 117), | 


only protest against the passage of this bill. 
| provides that the right of trial by jury for any amount over $20 
| shall remain inviolate, 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill is some. 


| what misconstrued, and I somewhat fear the language is sy)- 
that state of facts must be submitted, if the amount involved | 
The effect of this is to | 
leave to the court the determination of the question as to 


ject to misconstruction. I would have liked to ascertain before 
I spoke whether it was intended on the part of the gentlenian 
from New Jersey that the provisions of the latter part of the 
bill should apply to criminal cases as well as to civil. 

There is one thing certain, that the time is coming, and fast 


| coming, in spite anything genilemen may say on the floor, whey 


we will dispense with the archaic rules that we borrowed from 


| the English procedure of 400 years ago and which England has 
| dispensed with and put aside for more than half a century. 


This bill was intended net to affect the substantial rights of 
any party. So far as any person who is put on trial for a 
criminal charge, he has the one natural right, and that is to be 
acquitted if the evidence fails to show his guilt beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. He has no right to any particular form of trial, 
he has no right to any particular form of indictment exce)t as 
has been provided by our statutes, which differ in different 
States. What might be justice according to the views of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, if I understand him correctly, in his 


| State because the statutes so provide, would not be justice jn 


my State because the statutes did not so provide. It is the 
intention of amendments of this character to do away with such 
provisions which do not pertain to the natural rights of a party 


| and which obstruct justice being done in the case. 


I do not think that this bill, as has been said by some gentle. 


| men, prevents a trial by jury absolutely in any criminal cage, 


If it did, it would not be constitutional, and the passage of it 
would have no weight. It was not so intended, I am satisfied, 
and I do not believe it can be properly so construed. I would, 
however, be better satisfied with it myself if the other part of 
it applied simply to civil cases. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 


| from lowa has expired. 


Mr. FINLEY. 
ing? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three and one-half minutes. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute and a half 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McKeEtxiar]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, in a minute and a half I can 
Our Constitution 


Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remain- 


This bill, if passed, would take away 
absolutely the right of trial by jury. Federal judges in this 
country have already taken away to a large extent the right of 
trial by jury, and if you pass this law the result is going to be 
that they will take away the whole extent of the right of trial by 
jury. This ought not to be done, in my judgment, and instead 
of that, if the bill should not be voted down, I am going to offer 
the following amendment—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the gentleman can not do that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then I think we ought to kill this Dill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The committee could offer such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I notice that this is 
an amendment to section 269 of the present law—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I want to interrupt the gen- 
tleman to say that I have not examined the bill critically at ali. 
I have just come into the Chamber, and do not know what 
agreement has been made about this bill; but so much do I 
feel, as a lawyer, as a man who believes in the Constitution, 
and in what is right between man and man—as a man who 
believes in the courts—so much do I believe that this is a vicious 
measure that I desire earnestly to insist that the bill be voted 
down. I, for one, am not ready to vote to abolish any part 0! 
the Constitution, and shall uphold in every honorable way the 
right, the sacred right, of trial by jury, which that instrument 
guarantees to the American people, but which right our Federa! 
courts are apparently always seeking to take away. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Tennessee bas expired. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am not here to make wr ol 
the judiciary of the United States or of the States at all, but 
when a bill like this comes here that is unconstitutional on the 
face of it——- . 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? a 

Mr. FINLEY. No. <A bill that is unconstitutional on its face, 
that is admittedly so; a bill, which if passed, would in criminal 
cases and in other cases than on the criminal side of the = 
destroy the right of trial by Jury in any case where tle ae 
judge so willed, I can not and will not support it. I believe tha 


KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 














the people of this country should have a voice in the Govern- 
ment and particularly In the Jury box. There the voice of the 
American eitizen should be most potent. Take away his power 
io voice his honest Judgment on a state of facts presented in a 
court, and to take the law as given to the jury by the trial 
indge, and you destroy one of the strongest incentives to high 
citizenship In this country. I do not believe that this bill should 
pass. Lam opposed to it, because I think it wrong in principle 
and I think it pernicious. I think if it passes this Congress it 
will be a reflection on the Congress. Whether or not any such 
pill was ever so intended 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 





expired. 
Mr. McCOY. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry that so many men can 
see so many bugaboos in this bill. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

yield? 
“ Mr. McCOY. In just half a second. It does not take away 
the right of trial by jury from anyone, under eny circum- 
stances; but if it became the law it simply would have the re- 
sult of doing away with the delay of justice which has become 
a stench in the nostrils of the people of the country, and I am 
surprised that lawyers in this body could object to any reform 
of this kind, which so many people have been asking for. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Section 269 of the existing law 
provides affirmatively for a new trial. 

Mr. McCOY. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Is there any statement in this 
section which would give a new trial at all? 

Mr. McCOY. I think it could not be considered in any other 
way than as giving new trials, except under certain circum- 
stances. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is, under other circum- 
stances there would not be any new trial provided? 

Mr. McCOY. I hepe the bill will pass under suspension of 
the rules, and that the reform which has so long been demanded 
will be granted at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced the noes 
seemed to have it, ° 

Mr. McCOY. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey demands 
a division, and the gentleman from Illinois niakes the point of 
order there is no quorum present. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my demand. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I do not withdraw the point of order. I 
object to the vote on the ground that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will count—there is no use 
counting. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
how adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’cleck and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Tues- 
day, January 20, 1914, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of Locklies Creek, Va. (H. Doc. No. 
612); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustrations. 

-. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of New London Harbor, Conn., with a 
View to securing inereased depth of channel and for report upon 
the question of cooperation on the part of the State of Connec- 
“cut in the improvement of said harbor and its approaches 
(H. Doe. No. 613); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
“nu ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

». A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting list of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims 
which Lave been presented to this department and require an 
“ppropriation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 616) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting communication from the Attorney General submitting 
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a list of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims in favor 
of claimants im Indian depredation cases (H. Doc. No. 615); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting list of judgments rendered against the United States 
by the circuit and district courts of the United States, as sub- 
mitted by the Attorney General, and which require an appro- 
priation for their payment, and additional sums for the payment 
of interest at 4 per cent from date of judgments (H. Doc. No. 
614); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

6. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the French 
spoliation claims, relating to the brig Julia, in the cases of 
Montgomery Fletcher, administrator of John Walter Fletcher 
and others (H. Doc. No. 617); to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims, relating to the brig Patsy, in the 
cases of the president and directors of the Insurance Co. of 
North America vi The United States, and in other eases (H. 
Dec. No. 618) ; to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

8. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims, relating to the brig Sir Brothers, in the 
eases of Elizabeth Needham, administratrix of the estate of 
John Needham, and in the case of John H. Nichols, adminis- 
trator de bonis non cum testamento annexo of Isaac Needham 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 619); to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims, relating to the ship Rising Sun, in 
the cases of Gordon Gairdner, administrator of James Gairdner, 
v. The United States, and in other cases (H. Doc. No. 621); to 
the Committee on Claims and erdered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims, relating to the schooner Sea Floacer, 
in the cases of Nathan Matthews, jr., administrator of Daniel 
Sargeant, v. The United States, and in other cases (H. Doc. 
No. 622); to the Committee on Claims and erdered to be 
printed. 

11. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims, relating to the brig Betsy, in the cases 
of Solomon N. Barlow, executor of last wil! and testament of 
Solomon N. Barlow, deceased, v. The United States. and other 
cases (H. Doc. No. 620); to the Committee on Cluims and 
ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims, relating to the schooner Port Royal, 
in the cases of David Stewart, administrator of John H. Behn, 
v. The United States, and other cases (H. Doc. No. 623); to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of legislation and requesting that it be incorporated 
in the urgent deficiency bill (H. Doc. No. 611); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD, from the Committee on Roads, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11686) to provide that the 
United States shall, in certain cases, aid the States and the 
civil subdivisions thereof in the construction and maintenance 
of rural post roads, submitted a supplemental report (H. Rept. 
168, pt. 2), which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9848) for the re- 
lief of the New England Steamship Co., reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 173), which said 
b2ll and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2728) for 
the relief of George P. Heard, and the same was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURDOCK: A bill (H. R. 11888) to extend the bene- 
fits of the act of June 27, 1890, as amended by the act of May 
9, 1900, granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who served in 
the military or naval forces of the United States, their widows, 
minor children, and dependent parents, and the act of February 
6, 1907, and the act of May 11, 1912, as amended by the act of 
March 4, 1913, to the officers and enlisted men who served in 
the Nineteenth Regiment of Kansas Volunteer Cavalry; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 11889) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate condemned cannon and balls; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11890) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate condemned cannon and balls; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11891) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate condemned cannon and cannon balls; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H., R. 11892) to prehibit the 
importation and entry of goods, wares, and merchandise made 
in whole or in part by convict labor, or made in whole or in 
part from materials which have been made in whole or in part 
in any manner manipulated by convict labor; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 118938) to amend section 
3646 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by 
the act of February 16, 1885, as amended by act of March 23, 
1906, as amended by act of June 19, 1906; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 11894) to regulate the type 
and installation of scales used by railroads in interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 11895) to provide for the exam- 
ination of the Merrimac River; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11896) to amend 
section 5 of the act approved June 25, 1910, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 11897) to encourage agri- 
culture and ownership of farm homes; to reduce the rate of 
interest and extend the term of farm mortgages; and to provide 
a fund for the construction and maintenance of good roads; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 11898) to provide a pension 
for dependent mothers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 11899) to create an Indian 
Code Commission to codify the laws relating to Indians taxed 
and not taxed, and to define more exactly the privileges and 
disabilities of the several classes of Indians in the United 
States; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 11900) to con- 
struct a sewage-disposal plant for the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 11901) to establish postal 
savings banks, to enable the Government to borrow money 
directly from the people, and to market its bonds directly to 
the people in small and varying denominations through the 
medium of the post office, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 11902) to determine relative 
spinning values of standardized grades of cotton; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

sy Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 11903) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Plymouth, Ind.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11904) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Warsaw, Ind.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 11905) to improve, regulate, 
and control the streams of the United States, provide for the use 
thereof, and to appropriate money therefor; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 
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By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11906) for extension 
of time under the reclamation act, and for other purposes: to 
the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11907) for the 
improvement of the Youghiogheny River in western Pennsy}- 
vania; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. : 

By Mr. THACHER: A bill (H. R. 11908) to provide for ep. 
larging the site for the United States building at Plymouth 
Mass. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds.’ 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 11909) to refer the 
claims of the Eastern and Western Bands of the Cherokee |p. 
dians to the Court of Claims for investigation and final judg. 
ment; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 379) authorizing 
the Speaker to appoint three counselors; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. HILL: Resolution (H. Res. 380) authorizing the ap. 
pointment of a committee to make an investigation of conditions 
in the copper mines in the counties of Houghton, Keweenay, 
and Ontonagon, in the State of Michigan; to the Committee op 
Rules. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A resolution (H. Res. 381) in relation 
to the Third Hague Conference; to the Committee on Foreigy 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADATR: A bill (H. R. 11910) granting a pension to 
Lovina B. Chase; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11911) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Fullhart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11912) for the relief of 
Thomas F. Kelley; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11913) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Lane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER: A Dill (H. R. 11914) for the relief of 
Mrs. E. B. Ainsworth; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 11915) granting a pension to 
Lucy F. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11916) granting a pension to William 
Ringlaben; td the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 11917) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna M. Shafer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 11918) for the relief of the 
estate of W. L. Johnston; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11919) for the relief of the heirs or estate 
of David S. Sexton, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11920) to correct 
the military record of William A. Blades; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 11921) granting an increase of 
pension to Benjamin Collins; to the Committe on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11922) granting a pension to Major Buley; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11923) granting a pension 
to Anna Davidson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11924) granting an increase of pension to 
Clement Waldron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11925) granting an increase of pension to 
William J, Ottaway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. DONOVAN: A bill (H.R. 11926) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Henry B. 
Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 11927) for the relief of 
Matthew McDonald; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 11928) granting a pension 
to Bertha M. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 11929) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of Dr. J. R. Middleton and Mrs. Fliza- 
beth Middleton, deceased; to the Committee on War Claiis. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 11930) granting a peusion 
John W. Thatcher; to the Committee on Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11931) granting a pension to Lila H. 
Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11932) granting a pension 
Clemens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11933) granting a pension to George A. 
Huston; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11984) granting an increase of pensiol 
Alonzo Judd; to the Committee on Invalid Pencions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11985) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Barrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11936) granting an increase of pension to 
William Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11937) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11938) restoring the name of Michael 
Beyersdoerfer to the pension roll; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 11989) granting a pen- 
sion to Sophia M. Human; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GARNER: A bill (H. R. 11940) granting a pension 
to Adelia B. Woodlief; to the Committee on Pensions. 

ty Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11941) grant- 
ing an inerease of pension to Michael Shoffner; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 11942) granting an increase 
of pension to John C. Messerschmidt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (HB. R. 11948) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Luther F. Palmer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11944) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis 8S. Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 11945) for the relief of 
Levi W. Revelle; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 11946) granting a pension 
to Cyrus T. Bowman; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11947) granting a pension to William Me- 
Kim; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11948) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac Montgomery; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEB of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 11949) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles Blacker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 11950) granting an honorable 
discharge to H. J. Stanly; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: A bill (H. R. 11951) granting a pen- 
sion to Mrs. Bliza A. Keech; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 11952) granting a pension 
to William F. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (BH. R. 11953) granting a pension to Pauline 
Short; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 11954) granting a pension to Anna E. 
Thayer Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 11955) granting a pension to Henry 
Pickle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11956) granting an increase of pension to 
John Tyler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11957) granting an increase of pension to 
Seymore Denio; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 11958) granting an increase 
- pension to Samuel Reinhart; to the Committee on Invalid 

-ensions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 11959) granting an increase of 
ae to John Franklin Hobbs; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

By Mr. ROUSBH: A bill (H. R. 11960) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna M. Maratta; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
SlONns. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 11961) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Schultz; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
£10ns. 

Also, a bill (CH, R, 11962) for the relief of Andrew J. Sells; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 11963) granting an increase 
~ pension to Pernina S. Owen; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

By Mr, STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R.'11964) granting 
an increase of pension to James J. Boyd; to the Committee on 

ensions. 

By Mr. TRIBBLB: A bill (H. R, 11965) for the relief of John 
Billups; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 11966) granting a pension to 
John W. Thatcher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11967) for the relief 
of the estate of Edward B. Douglas, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 

on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follews: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the County 
Cork Men’s Patriotic and Beneficial Association, of Philadel- 
phia, and Nathan Hale Branch of the American Continental 
League, of Philadelphia, protesting against an appropriation 
for celebrating “100 years of peace with England”: to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the George B. Eastin Camp of the Con- 
federate Association of Kentucky, approving erection of a peace 
monument at Gettysburg, Pa.; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also (by request), petition of the German-American Beneyo- 
lent Association, of St. Charles, Mo., protesting against House 
joint resolution 168; t. the Committee on the Judieiai,. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Horte, Mont., favor- 
ing additional appropriations for enlarging the work of irriga- 
tion in Montana; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of the Farmers’ Institute of 
Hickville, Ohio, favoring the passage of the Kenyon hog-cholera 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 622, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Waco, Tex., favoring 
the passage of the anti-injunction bills; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AIKEN: Petitions of citizens of the third congres- 
sional district of South Carolina, favoring the passage of the 
Lindquist pure fabric and leather bill; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorial of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, favoring an investigation of the labor conditions in the 
Michigan copper mines; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Julius Juch and 12 other citizens, of Newark, 
Ohio, protesting against Federal prohibition legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): Petition of sundry citizens of 
Blair County, Pa., protesting against the passage of the Sun- 
day-observance bill; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Also (by request), petitions of sundry: citizens of the nine- 
teenth congressional district of Pennsylvania, favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill 6060, restricting immigration; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Memorial of -Central Labor 
Union, of Sheboygan, and Cigar Makers’ Local Union, No. 323, 
of Sheboygan, Wis., favoring an investigation of the labor 
troubles in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee on 

Rules. 

By Mr. CARTER: Memorial of Local No. 398, United Mine 
Workers of America, of Red Oak, Okla., favoring an investiga- 
tion of the troubles in the copper regions of Michigan; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: Petitions of citizens of Ross. Athens, and 


Hamilton Counties, Ohio, protesting against adoption of House 
joint resolution 168; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. DALE: Petition of the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
favoring an investigation of the labor trouble in Michigan; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DYER: Petitions of Lodge 432, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America, of St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago Feder- 
ation of Labor, favoring investigation of strike conditions in 
Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of W. P. Evans, superintendent of education, 
State of Missouri, favoring Senate joint resolution 5, in refer- 
ence to national vocational education; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Also, petition of C. L. Williamson, of Lexington, Ky., protest- 
ing against Senate bill 3631; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

Also, petition of EB. C. Wing, of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against House joint resolution 168; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Equitable Surety Co., of St. Louis, Mo., pro- 
testing against Post Office appropriation bill; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. y 

Also, petition of Murray Corrington, New Yor, favoring leg- 
islation curbing the power of courts and judges as to disbar- 
ment of lawyers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Brotherhood of Railroad T'rainmen, oppos- 
ing workmen’s compensation ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Bell Oil Co., of St. Louis, Mo., favoriug na- 
tional antidiscrimination law ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. EAGAN: Petitions of Local Union No. 256, Firemen 
and Engineers; United Brewery Workmen of Union Hill, Hud- 
son County; and Local Union No, 192, of North Hudson, N. J., 
favoring an investigation of the strike in the copper mines of 
Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

3y Mr. ESCH: Petition of citizens of De Soto, Vernon 
County, Wis., protesting against the passage of the Sabbath 
observance bill (H. R. 9674); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, petitions of the Chicago Federation of Labor and Tailors’ 
Tnion, No. 66, of La Crosse, Wis., favoring an investigation of 
the labor troubles in the mines of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. FESS: Petition of West Jefferson Farmers’ Institute, of 
Madison County, Ohio, favoring an amendment to the Consti- 
tution prohibiting the sale and manufacturing of liquors; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petition of Frank S. Burgess and 43 
other citizens of Haverhill, Mass., protesting against the pas- 
sage of House bill 9674, the Sabbath observance bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GARNER: Petitions of St. Joseph Society, of Divine, 
Tex., protesting against the passage of the literacy clause in the 
immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

By Mr. GILMORE: Memorial of Hyde Park (Mass.) Socialist 
Club, favoring an investigation of labor troubles in the mines 
of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, of North 
Abington, Mass., favoring an investigation of the troubles in the 
mining regions of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Andrew Jackson Branch of the American 
Continental League, of Whitman, Mass., protesting against the 
appropriation for celebrating “One hundred years of peace 
with England”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 11942) 
granting an increase of pension to John C. Messerschmidt; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Anthony 
Wayne Branch of the American Continental League, of Phila- 
delphia, protesting against an appropriation for celebrating 
“One hundred years of peace with England ”; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petitions of Arthur L. Chaney, 
A. Drysdale & Son, and other citizens of the first congressional 
district of Vermont, favoring the passage of House bill 5308, 
relative to mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of German-American Society 
of Jackson County, Minn., protesting against the passage of 
Senate joint resolutions 50 and 80 and House joint resolution 
168; to the Committee-on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of Socialist Local, Preswell, Oreg., 
favoring investigation of strike conditions in Michigan; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of E. S. Palmer, Central Point, Oreg., protesting 
against House bill 9266, relative to cold-storage regulations; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Grants Pass, Oreg., protesting 
against Sabbath-observance bill; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. HULINGS: Petition of citizens of West Middlesex, 
Pa., favoring a constitutional amendment prohibiting manu- 
facture, ete., of intoxicants; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, favoring Lindquist 
pure fabric and leather bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of Sharon Lodge, No. 306, Association of Machin- 
ists, of Sharon; Socialist Party of Tidioute, of Venango County, 
and of Grove City, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring in- 
vestigation of strike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, protesting against 
House bill 8814, making Columbus Day a legal holiday; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Gorham 
Manufacturing Co., of Providence, R. I., protesting against the 
passage of House bill 1873; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of R. G. Hazard, of Peace Dale, R. I., relative 
to improyement of Point Judith Harbor of Refuge, R. I.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

sy Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of Anita Branch, Socialist 
Party, of Pennsylvania, favoring an investigation of labor 
troubles in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 
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Also, petition of sundry citizens of the United States, favoring 
the passage of House bill 6060, for restriction of immigration ; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of W. R. Brice & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., pro- 
testing against the passage of the McKellar cold-storage pj|| 
(H. R. 9937); to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Chicago Federation 
of Labor, of Chicago, Ill., favoring an investigation of the labor 
troubles in the mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LINDQUIST: Memorial of the Socialist Party of 
Clare County, Mich., favoring an investigation of. the troubles 
in the copper region of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petitions of Chicago Federation of 
Labor, of Chicago, I1l., Local Bridgeport Socialist Party, Hart- 
ford Central Labor Union, of Hartford, Conn., favoring an jp- 
vestigation of the labor troubles in the mines of Michigan: to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the National Society for Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education, of New York, favoring national aid for yoca- 
tional education; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petitions of Sealers of Weights and Measures, favoring 
the passage of a bill for uniformity of weights and measures: 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MacDONALD: Petitions of the Michigan State con- 
ference of the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union of 
Kalamazoo, and other labor and Socialist organizations of the 
State of Michigan, favoring an investigation of the trouble in 
the mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petitions of citizens of Sagadahoc 
County, Me., favoring the completion of Fort Baldwin, at the 
mouth of the Kennebec River, Me.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: Petition of citizens of Wichita, Kans. 
protesting against the passage of the Heflin Sunday law; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petitions of Hope and Wichita (Kans.) Socialist Party, 
relative to strike in Michigan copper regions; to the Committee 
on Rules, , 

By Mr. PATTEN of New York: Memorials of Brewers’ Union 
No. 1, New York City, and Chicago (Ill.) Federation of Labor, 
favoring investigation of strike conditions in Michigan; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of Local Bridgeport 
Socialist Party, favoring an investigation of labor troubles in 
the mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Day of Rest Conference, protesting 
against amending the act relative to opening the post offices on 
Sunday; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Chicago Federation of Labor, of Chicago, IIL, 
favoring an investigation of the mining troubles in Michigan; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. SABBATH: Petition of Local Union No. 1, Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, of 
Chicago, Il., favoring an investigation of the labor troubles in 
the United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of city of St. Joseph, Mich., protesting against 
the removal of the oil-supply station from said city; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of State Administrators of Vocational Educa- 
tion, favoring the passage of Senate joint resolution 5; to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of 4,000 organized bakery workers of Chicago. 
Ill.; Chicago Federation of Labor; and Socialist societies of 
Chicago, Ill., favoring an investigation of labor troubles in cop- 
per mines in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGE: Petition of Commercial Clu), of 
Rio Blanco, Colo., protesting against withdrawal of cario- 
tite lands in Colorado; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Club of Leadville, Colo., favoring 
House bill 29; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Montrose, Colo., 
protesting against withdrawal of radium-bearing lands in Colo 
rado; to the Committee on the Public Lands. ' 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: Memorial of Zephyrhills Local, favor 
ing an investigation of the labor troubles in the Michigan cop 
per regions; to the Committee on Rules. . a al 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of Germania Club of Crooks 
ton, Minn., protesting against the passage of House joint rese 
lution 168, Senate joint resolutions 50 and 88, relative to manu 
facturing of alcoholic liquors; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. STRINGER: Memorial of Kendall County Bar ee 
ciation, of Illinois, protesting against the passage of the >! 
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providing for the reapportionment of judicial districts in Illinois ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Cook County (I1l.) Board of Commissioners 
and United Lithuanian Societies, of Chicago, protesting against 
the passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Local No. 593, United Mine Workers, of 
Lincoln, Ill.; Leeal No. 33, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, 
and Paper Hangers, of Joliet, Ill.; Local No. 796, Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, of Rock Island, Hll., favoring investiga- 
tion of trouble in copper-mine regions of Michigan; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Memorial of Board of Trade of 
Morgantown, W. Va.. protesting against discriminatory ‘tegis- 
lation against the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for increase of pension to 
Granville Lanham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THACHER: Memorial of the George B. Eustis Camp, 
No. 563, Confederate Association of Kentucky, favoring the 
movement to erect a peace monument at Gettysburg; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

by Mr. TOWNER: Petition of citizens of the eighth district 
of lowa, protesting against the passage of the Sabbath-observ- 
ance-day bill CH, R. 9674); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Ry Mr. WALLIN: Memorial of common council of Schenec- 
iady, N. Y., favoring investigation of strike conditions in Michi- 
gin; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Schenectady, N. Y., favoring 
House bill 6060, relating to immigration of aliens; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WALTERS: Petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, 
favoring the Bennett immigration bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: Petitiens of citizens of Haines, 
Cordova, Douglas, Treadwell, Petersburg, Wrangell, and Sew- 
ard, Alaska, favoring the prohibition of the sale of liquors in 
Alaska: to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of Westville Grange, No. 1625, of 
Magrew, Ohio, favoring an action by the Federal Government 
for the eradication of hog cholera; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of the George Wash- 
ington Branch of the American Continental League, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., protesting against the appropriation of a fund for cele- 
brating “One hundred years of peace with England”; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of the Daughters of Liberty of New York City, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 6060, restricting immi- 
gration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, January 20, 1914. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
Arbert B. Fats, a Senator from the State of New Mexico, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate commuhica- 
tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
nitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law and opinions 
filed under the act of January 20, 1885, in the French spoliation 
claims set out in the annexed findings by the court relating to 
the following causes: 

The schooner Seaflower, Luke Baker, master (H. Doc. No. 
622), and 

The brig Patsey, John Livingston, master (H. Doc. No, 618). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

_He also laid before.the Senate communications from the as- 
Sistunt clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting findings of 
fact and eonelusions of law filed under the act of January 20, 
JSS5, in the French spoliation claims set out in the annexed 
Uuliigs by the court relating to the following causes : 

, ‘he ship Rising Sun, Thomas Baker, master (H. Doc. No. 


a ie schooner Port Royal, William Smith, master (H. Doc. 
No. 628) : 
‘le brig Betsey, James Weaver, master (H. Doc. No. 620) ; 


ane brig Siw Brothers, John Needham, master (H. Doc. No. 
J); and ; 
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The brig Julia, Samuel Caleff, master (H. Doc. No. 617). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3638S) providing 
for the issuance of a patent to Joe Joubert. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 541) granting to the Emigration Canon Railroad Co.. a 
corporation of the State of Utah, permission, in so far as the 
United States is concerned, to occupy, for a right of way for its 
railroad track, a certain piece of land now included in the 
Mount Olivet Cemetery, Salt Lake County, Utah, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 5993. An act authorizing the city of Montrose, Colo., to 
purchase certain public lands for public-park purposes; 

H. R. 7951. An act to provide for cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work between the agricultural colleges in the several 
States receiving the benefits of an act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1862, and of acts supplementary thereto, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture; 


H. R. 6827. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to change 
the name of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service to 
the Public Health Service, to inerease the pay of officers of 
said service, and for other purposes,” approved August 14, 
1912; and 

H. R. 11006. An act authorizing the disposal of a portion of 
the Fort Bidwell Indian School, Cai, 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a letter 
from the vice president and representative of the Order of 
Railway Conductors, the vice president and representative of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and 
the vice president and representative of the Brotherhood of 


Railroad Trainmen, with resolutions adopted at the national 
conventions of these orders. I ask that the letter may be read 
and that the accompanying resolutions may be printed in the 
REcorD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read ag follows: 


{Order of Railway Conductors; Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen ; Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 19, 191; 

Dear Senator: That you may know the wishes and attitude of the 
300,000 members of the above organizations on workmen's compensa- 
tion, herewith is a copy of a resolution adopted by national conventions 
aa were attended by 2,276 delegates from all parts of the United 

tates. 

The total casualties to trainmen last year were 45,538. Fully 38,000 
of such accidents occurred to firemen, conductors, brakemen, and 
switchmen. Therefore the above organizations have a better right to 
speak for the membership, because they would be the principal bene- 
ficiaries if such a law was enacted. We ask you to use your influence 
and oppose all pending bills, because such a law would be prejudicial 
to the welfare of the classes stated above. 

The employers’ liability law affords a better way for adequate com- 
pensation. Since the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
many cases are being settled ous of court, and in many instances em- 
ployees are able to settle for a small sum of money and a position, 
which means more than money. Workmen’s compensation would 
preclude such settlements. 

Trusting you shall oppose the pending bills, we are, 

Yours, very truly, 
W. M. CLARK, 
Vice President and Representative O. R. C. 
J. MCNAMARA, 
Vice President and Representative B. L. F. & 2. 
Nat FITZPATRICK, 
Vice President and Representative B. of R. T. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter will be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and the accompanying resolutions 
will be likewise referred and printed in the Recorp, without 
objection. 

The accompanying resolutions are as follows: 


Order of Railway Conductors, resolution adopted by the national con- 
vention held in Detroit, Mich., May 12 to May 29, 1913. 


Be it resolved, That the Order of Railway Conductors does not favor 
a workmen's compensation law as an exclusive remedy for. damages 
sustained through injury or death of employees of railroads, but it 
believes that inasmuch as compensation and liability laws are forthe 
benefit of- the employee it will lend its support to any bil! that will 
strengthen the present liability laws, Federal and State, and to any 
compensation bill satisfactory to those who favor the principle of work- 
men’s compensation: Provided, however, That said compensation bill 
shall give the employee his option and election to either claim indem- 
nity under the compensation law or maintain an action under the lia- 
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bility laws, such option and election to be exercised by the employee 
after his injury, or, in case of death, by his dependents after death ; 
and that we will oppose any effort to repeal, suspend, or amend the 
present lability laws, Federal end State, unfavorable to the employee. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, resolution adopted 
by the twenty-sixth national convention, held in Washington, D. C., 


June 2 to July 3, 1913. 
tesolved, That this, the twenty-sixth convention of the Brotherhood 
‘ Loc ive Firemen and Enginemen, is opposed to the enactment 





isive Federal workmen's compensation law or of any work 
Federa! compensation law that will in the slightest interfere 
with, impair, or ebstruct the operation of the Federal employers’ lia- 
bility law or of any State employers’ liability law. 

Resolvcd further, That we believe that it is to the best interests of 
railroad employees that no workmen’s compensation legislation be 
attempted by the United States Congress, but that that body direet its 
efforts along that li to strengthening and improving the present Fed- 
eral employers’ liability law in the interests of railroad employees. 

Resolved further, That it is our belief that it is to the best mterests 


men's 











of railroad empleyees injured in the performance of their duties as 
such, or the heivs of those who meet death in the performance of such 
that it should be optional with such persons to accept the com- 
sation provided by their respective State workmen’s compensation 

law or to sue under the Federal employers’ liability law. 
Resolved further, That we heartily commend the course pursued by 
our worthy president. W. 8S. Carter, relative to the first Sutherland 
exclusive workmen’s Federal compensation bill introduced in the United 





States Congress, and that we realize that but for his action in the 
premises and for the wide publicity given the said Sutheriand bill in 
the columns of our magazine this measure would have become enacted 
into taw to the very detriment of the interests of injured railroad ecm- 
ployees and the heirs of those killed in railroad service. 

Brotherhood of Railread Trainmen, resolution adopted by the national 
tion held in San Francisco, Cal... May 19 to June 4, 1913. 








ssion of Tuesday, May 27: 
Motion that the convention go on record as opposed to any form of 
Federal workmen's compensation law affecting the Brotherhood of 





iilroad Trainmen. Carried. 
Motion that the president be instructed to notify the Président of 
the United States. President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 


House of Representatives of the action taken by the convention regard- 
ing workmen’s compensation. Carried. 

Session of Monday, June 2: 

In view of the fact that this convention has gone on record by a 
most decisive vote in opposition to any Federal workmen’s compensation 
act, and in view of the fact that bills almost identical with the so- 
called Brantley bill have been introduced in National Senate and 
House of Representatives, we strongly recommend that the efforts of 
this brotherhood and its officers be di ected to the defeat of these or 
any similar bills. We further recor:mend that in States wherein 
liability laws have not been enacted every effort be used to procure the 
adoption of laws which are in confermity with the Federal liability 
law and to supplement it. 

The resolutions represent approximately 
2 2°76 delegates. 


the 


the unanimous opinion of 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented memorials of Nathan Hale 

sra American Continental League, of Philadelphia; of 
‘orktown Branch, American Continental League, of Philadel- 
hia; of the County Cork Men’s Patriotic and Beneficial Associa- 
tion, of Philadelphia, all in the State of Pennsylvania, and 
ef Winfield H. Seott Branch, American Continental League, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., remonstrating against any appropriation by 
Congress for the celebration of the so-called “One hundred 
years of peace among English-speaking peoples,’ which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GRONNA presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
N. Dak., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Com- 

ttee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BRISTCW presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Stafford, Kans., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
ation authorizing the removal of assistant postmasters from the 
classified service, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Herndon, 
Shaffer, and Emporia, all in the State of Kansas, remonstrating 
ainst the enactment of legislation compelling the observance 
of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
were referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Bvening Star Coun- 
cil, Daughters of Liberty, of Quincy, N. H., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to fgrther restrict immigration, which 
was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

i HITCHCOCK presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
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Mr. 
Burt County, Nebr., and a memorial of sundry citizens of Sher- 
man County, Nebr., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
in the District of Columbia, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Branch No. 74, Na- 
tional Association of Civil Service Employees, of Omaha, Nebr., 
remonstrating against enactment of legislation authorizing the 
remoyal of assistant postmasters from the classified service, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 


Mr. WORKS presented a petition of the Chamber of Co. 
merce of Sacramento, Cal., remonstrating against certain fo.. 
tures of the income-tax law, which was referred to the Co,). 
mittee on Finance. . 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce o¢ 
Sacramento, Cal., praying for the adoption of the proposeq plan 
of the Park Commission for the improvement of the city of 
Washington, which was referred to the Comniittee on the pic. 
trict of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Sacramento, Cal., praying for the passage of the so-called H_»rri. 
son antinarcotic bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Sacramento, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation pro. 
viding for a reorganization of the Consular and Diplomatic sory. 
ice, which was referred to the Committee on Poreign Relations 

Mr. McCUMBER presented resolutions adopted by the Com, 
mercial Club of Enderlin, N. Dak., favoring the enactment of 
legislation providing free mail delivery to all towns or villages 
having 1,000 population or over, which were referred ty the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Chapel Hill, Tex., remonstrating against the adoption of the so. 
called literacy test in the immigration bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of Millington, Md., and a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Takoma Park., D. C., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
in the District of Columbia, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Delmar, 
Md., praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
eigenen which was referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Humboldt County, Cal., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Sacramento, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for a reorganization of the Consular and Diplomatic Serv- 
ice. which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Sacramento, Cal., praying for the adoption of the proposed plan 
of the Park Commission for the improvement of the city of 
Washington, which was referred te the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the First 
Congregational Church of Campbell, Cal., and a petition of the 
congregation of the First Baptist Church of Berkeley, Cal. 
praying for the suspension of the proposed naval programs of 
the great powers, which were referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Sacramento, Cal., remonstrating against certain requirements 
of the income-tax law, which was referred te the Committee on 
Finance. 3 

He also presented a memorial of the German-American 
Sweigervband, of San Jose, Cal., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation prohibiting the sale, manufacture. and 
importation of distilled liquor containing alcohol except for 
eertain specified purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Sacramento, Cal., praying for the passage of the so-called Harri- 
son antinarcotic bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. ’ 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of the Vineland [:- 
dustrial Club, of Clarkston, Wash., praying that an appropria- 
tion be made for the further improvement of the Columbia River 
bar, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of sundry citizens of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration and remonstrating against making Cou: 
bus Day, October 14, a legal holiday, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 


REVIEW OF DECISIONS OF HIGHEST STATE COURTS. 


Mr. ROOT. From the Committee on tho Judiciary [ report 
back favorably the bill (S. 94) to amend an act entitled An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
ary,” approved March 3, 1911, and I submit a report 


the judici- 
(No. 161). 
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thereon. 


The bill proposes to amend the Judicial Code by con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the Supreme Court to review final de- 
cisions rendered by the highest court of a State when the de- 
cision has been in favor of a claim of right under the Constitu- 
tion, treaties, or laws of the United States. 

There have been six bills introduced in the Senate upon this 


subject, all designing to accomplish the same gbject. 
port is in effect a committee substitute for the six. It is tech- 
picully a report of the first one on che list. The other five I 
now report back to the Senate with a recommendation that they 
be indefinitely postponed. Those are Senate bil! 1320, intro- 
duced by Mr. Jones (for Mr. CLapp) April 21, 1913; Senate bill 
1783, introduced by Mr. Netson (by request) May 5, 1913; 
Senate bill 3492, introduced by Mr. GALLINGER November 29, 
1913: Senate bill 3609, introduced »y Mr. Smirxa of Georgia De- 
cember 10, 1913; and Senate bill 3994, introduced by Mr. Roor 
January 14, 1914. 

I ask that Senate biil 94 may go to the calendar under Rule 
VIII, and I give notice that at the first opportunity, to-morrow 
if possible, I shall esk unanimous consent for its consideration, 
as the bill is substantially the same as a bill which passed the 
Senate at the last session; and I move the indefinite postpone- 
went of the five other bills which I have enumerated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate bill 94 will be placed on the 
calendar, and the remaining bills will be indefinitely postponed, 
if there be no objection. 

The remaining bills were postponed indefinitely, as follows: 

S.1320. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911; 

S.1783. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to codify. 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911; 

S.3994. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911; 

S. 3609. A bill to amend section 237 of the Judicial Code so 
as to provide for a review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States of all final decisions rendered by the highest court of a 
State in suits of the character and kind named in said section, 
and for other purposes; and 

S.3492. A bill to amend section 237 of*“‘An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911. 


THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. From the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce I report back Senate resolution 241 directing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to conduct an examination to ascer- 
tain whether facts or evidence exist justifying the Government 
in instituting proceedings for recovery of fines, and so forth, 
from the United States Steel Corporation, its subsidiaries, or 
any common carrier, because of unlawful rebates within the 
last six years, with amendments, and I submit a report (No. 162) 
thereon. The committee report the resolution with the recom- 
nendation that it be referred to the Attorney General and to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for investigation and for 
sich action as shall be deemed advisable by them, or either 
of them, in the public interest. The testimony taken before the 
committee in connection with the resolution is also submitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be placed on 
the calendar. 


This re- 


THE COMMITEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I am instructed by the Committee on In- 


terstate Commerce to report a resolution, which I ask to have 
read. 2 


The resolution (S. Res. 248) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and the same is hereby, authorized during the 
Sixty-third Congress to send for books and papers, to administer oaths, 
ind to employ, if necessary, a stenographer at a price not to exceed 
$1 per printed page to report such hearings as may be had in connec- 
tion with any subject which may be pending before the said committee 

nder investigation or examination thereby; that the committee or 
iDy subcommittee thereof may sit during the sessions or recesses of the 
Senate; the expenses thereef to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
t! ’ Senate; and that such committee or subcommittee thereof may sit 
coring the sessions of the Senate or during the vacation of the Senate 
‘t any place in the United States. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I should like to have unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution. 

the VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred 
under the law to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
(cent Expenses of the Senate, there being a law providing 
that no appropriation shall be made out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate without a reference to that committee. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 4095) making timberlands available for homestead 
settlement, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (8. 4096) to amend the act authorizing the National 
Academy of Sciences to receive and hold trust funds for the 


promotion of science, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 4097) for the purchase of a collection of California 
quartz gems for the National Museum; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 4098) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Brown; 

A bill (S. 4099) granting an increase of pension to Frank A. 
Olney ; 

A bill (S. 4100) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Price; 


A bill (S. 4101) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Jackson ; 4 

A bill (S. 4102) granting a pension to Mary C. Christensen ; 

A bill (8S. 4108) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Dunn; 

A bill (S. 4104) granting a pension to William G. Neeley; 

A bill (S. 4105) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
Mahon (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4106) granting a pension to Lucy S. Hamilton 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4107) granting a pension to Hiram B. Kelly (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4108) granting an increase of pension to Jeanie G. 
Lyles (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4109) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Cook (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWLANDS: 

A bill (S. 4110) authorizing the cutting of timber for mining 
purposes by corporations organized in one State and conducting 
mining operations in another; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK : 

A bill (S. 4111) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the United Spanish War Veterans, Camp Lee Forby No. 1, of 
Omaha, Nebr., two brass or bronze cannon or fieldpieces, with 
their carriages; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KERN: , 

A bill (S. 4112) granting an increase of pension to James 'T. 
Kent (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4113) granting a pension to Clarence A. Murphy 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4114) granting an increase of pension to David R. 
Forsha (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4115) granting a pension to Ralph A. Meyer (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM : 

A bill (S. 4116) granting a pension to Maria A. Holmes 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 4117) granting an increase of pension to Hanson 
B. Simmons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 4118) granting an increase of pension to William 


| B. Seace; and 


A bill (8. 4119) granting an increase of pension to Nelson W. 
Armstrong (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 4120) granting an honorable discharge tc Em- 
met M. Lowery; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4121) granting pensions to all honorably discharged 
survivors of Indian wars and their widows and minor children: 
and 


A bill (S. 4122) granting an increase of pension to Cyrus M. 
Wilson (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4123) granting a pension to Fannie E. Douglass; 
and 
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A bill (S. 4124) granting an inerease of pension to Charles 
J. F. Reimer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 4125) to place the name of Michael James McCor- 
mack upon the active list of the Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 102) authorizing the delivery to 
the proper authorities of Columbia County, State of Washington, 
two condemned bronze or brass eannen or fieldpieces and suit- 
able outfit of cannon balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ADDRESS BY LORD CHANCELLOR HAEDANE (8S. DOC. NO. 371). 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, some time ago, in the first session 
of this Cengress, the Senate had printed as a document, being 
Senate Document Ne. 233, an address by Lord High Chancellor 
Haldane before the American Bar Association at Montreal, 
Canada, September 1. There has been a very large demand for it. 
It appears that in the copy which was handed in at that time to be 
printed there was omitted the introduction by the Chief Justice 
of the United States, who presented the Lord Chancellor to the 
bar essociation and the audience, and some brief proceedings 
consequent upon the delivery of the address.. There is a general 
desire to have these proceedings printed with the address, and 
I ask unanimous consent that a second edition be printed with 
these proceedings included. It will add only two or three pages, 
I think, to the document. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to’ the Senator from 
New York that if the document is merely ordered to be re- 
printed it can not earry the additional matter, and therefore it 
will have to be printed as a separate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CHILTON. I did not hear the introductory remarks of 
the Senator. What is the document? 

Mr. ROOT. I desire to have printed the address of Lord 
Chancellor Haldane before the American Bar Association, to- 
gether with the introduction by Chief Justice White. 

Mr. CHILTON. I was going to say that it has already been 
printed. 

Mr. ROOT. It bas been printed, but without the introduetion, 

Mr. CHILTON. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the order will be made. 

ADDRESS BY HON. GEORGE W. NORBES (S. DOC. NO. 372). 


Mr. CLAPP. In connection with the subject of printing, I 
desire to ask that there be printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Grorce W. Norers, the junior Senator from 
Nebraska, before the First National Conference on Popular Gov- 
ernment, held at Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., 
December 6, 7913. s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire it printed 
as a public decument? 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator to 
ask that it be printed as a public doeument? 

Mr. CLAPP. I am not particular as to that. 
in the Recorp. That will be sufficient. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to its being’ printed as a 
public document. 
Mr. CLAPP. 

document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, and 
the address will be printed as a public document. 

PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to give notice that on Tuesday next, 
the 27th instant, I shall submit some remarks on Senate bill 
3922, relating to Presidential primaries, and to the current. poli- 
ties involved in the subject matter of the bill. 

THE EMIGRATION CANON RAILROAD CO. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House ef Representatives to the bill (S. 541) grant- 
ing to the Emigration Canon Railroad Co., a corporation of the 
State vf Utah, permission, in so far as the United States is 
concerned, to occupy, for a right of way fer its railroad track, 
a certain piece of land now included in the Mount Olivet Cem- 
etery, Salt Lake County, Utah, which was, on page 1, line 8. 
to strike out all after the colon down to and including the 
word “acre,” on page 2, line 9, and insert: “ Commencing, at 
a point 19562 feet east and 100 feet north ef the southwest ecor- 
ner of Mount Olivet Cemetery (formerly the seuthwest corner 
of the Fort Douglas Military Reservation), in Salt Lake County, 
Utah; thence iounding a 20° 35’ curve to the right a distance 
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Let it be printed 


Very well; let it be printed, then, as a public 
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‘of 351.99 feet to a point on the west line of the said Mount 


Olivet Cemetery, said point being a distance of 36694 foot 
north from.the seuthwest corner of said Mount Olivet Cemetery 
the center of said curve with a radius of 279.94 feet, beine 
located at a point 279.94 feet east and 366.94 feet north from 
the southwest corner of said Mount Olivet Cemetery; thence 
south 266.94 feet to a point 100 feet north of the southwest 
corner of said Mount Olivet Cemetery; thence east a distance 
of 195.62 feet to place of beginning; containing in all three hyp. 
dred and nineteen thonsandths of an acre.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate concur im the ameng- 
ment of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

H.R. 5993. An act authorizing the city of Moatrose, Cy} 
to purchase certain public lands for public-park purposes Wag 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Pu)jjc 
Lands. 

H. R. 6827. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to change 
the name of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service to 
the Public Health Service, to increase the pay of officers of 
said service, and for other purposes,” approved August 14 
1912, was read twice by its title and referred ta the Committes 
on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

H.R. 7951. An act to provide for cooperative agriculturat 
extension work between the agricultural colleges in. the sevyera! 
States receiving the benefits of an act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1862, and of acts supplementary thereto, and the Uniteq 
States Department of Agriculture, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that bill should be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken, and the 
bill will be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

H. R. 11006. An act authorizing the disposal of a portion of 
the Fort Bidwell Indian School, Cal, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

THE PRESIPENT’S. ADDRESS (FH, DOC. NO. 625). 

The VICE PRESIDENT (at 12 o’elock and 2~ minutes p. m.). 
In pursuance of the resolution adopted yesterday by the Sen- 
ate, the Sergeant at Arms will proceed to earrg out the order 
of the Senate. 

Thereupon the Senate, headed by the Sergeant at Arnis and 
preceded by the Vice President and the Seeretary of the Senate, 
proeeeded to the Hall of the House of Representatives. 

The Senate returned to its Chamber at 1 o’cloek p. mn. 

The address of the President of the United States, delivered 
this day to both Houses of Congress, is as follews: 

The PRESIDENT. Gentlemen of the Congress, in my report 
“on the state of the Unien,” which I had the privilege of reading 
to you on the 2d of December last, I ventured to reserve for dis- 
cussion at a later date the subject of additional legislation re- 
garding the very difficult. and intricate matter of trusts and 
monopolies. The time now seems opportune to turn to that 
great question ; not only because the eurreney. legislation, which 
absorbed your attention and the attention ef the country in 
December, is now disposed of, but also. because opinion seems 
to be clearing about us with singular rapidity in this other great 
field of action. In the matter ef the eurreney it cleared su‘- 
denly and very happily after the much-debated act was passed; 
in respect of the monopolies which have multiplied about us and 
in regard te the various means by whieh they have been org:l- 
ized and maintained it seems to be coming to a clear and ail but 
universal agreement. in anticipation, of our action, as if by way 
of preparation, making the way easier to see and easier to set 
out upon with cenfidenee and witheut confusion ef counsel. 

Legislation has its atmosphere like everything else, and the 
atmosphere of aecommodatien and mutual understanding which 
we now breathe with so much refreshment is matter of sincere 
congratulation. It ought te make our task very much less 
difficult and embarrassing than it wonld have been had we 
been obliged te continue to act amidst the atmesphere of sus 
picion and antagonism whieh has so long made it impossible to 2p- 
proach such questions with dispassionate fairness. Coustructive 
legislation, when successful, is always the embodiment of col- 
vincing experience, and of the mature publie opinion which 
finally springs out of that experience. Legislation is a business 
of interpretation, net of origination; and. it is new plain what 
the opinion is to whieh we must give effect in this matter. It 
is not recent or hasty opinion. It springs out of the expericnee 
of a whole generation. It has clarified itself by long coutest, 
and these who for a long time battled with it and sought © 
change it xre now frankly and honorably yielding to it and seek- 
ing to conform their actions to it. 
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The great business men who organized and financed monopoly 
and those who administered it in actual everyday transactions 
have year after year, until now, either denied its existence or 
justified it as necessary fer the effective maintenance and devel- 
opment of the vast business processes of the country in the 
modern circumstances of trade and manufacture and finance; 
but all the while opinion has made head against them. ‘The 
average business man is convinced thut the ways of liberty 
are also ‘the ways of peace and the ways of snecess as well; 
and at Jast the masters of business on the great scale have 
pegun to yieid their preference and purpose, perhaps their 
judgment also, in honorable surrender. 

What we are purposing to do, therefore, is, happily, net to 
hamper or imterfere with business as enlightened business men 
prefer to do it, or in any sense to put it under the ban. The 
antagonism between busivess and government is ever. We are 
row xbeut to give expression to the best business judgment of 
America, te What we know to be the business conscience and 
honor of the land. The Government and business men are 
ready te meet each ether halfway in a common effort to 
square business metheds with beth public opinion and the law. 
The best infermed men of the business world condemn the 
methods and \precesses and consequences of monopoly as we 
condemn them; and the instinctive judgment of the vast major- 
ity of business men everywhere goes with them. We shall now 
be their spokesmen. ‘That is the strength of our position and 
the sure prophecy of what will ensue when our reasonable work 
is done. 

When serious contest ends, when men unite in opinion and 
purpose, these who are to change their ways of business joining 
with these who ask for the change, it is possible to effect it 
in the way in which prudent ‘and thoughtful and patriotic men 
would wish to see it brought about, with as few, as slight, as 
ersy and simple business readjustments as possible in the cir- 
cumtanees, nothing essential disturbed, nothing torn up by the 
roots, no parts rent asunder which can be left in wholesome 
combination. Fortunately, no measures of sweeping or novel 
change are necessary. It will be understood that our object 
is not to unsettle business or anywhere seriously to break its 
established courses athwart. On the contrary, we desire the 
laws we are now abont to pass to be the bulwarks and safe- 
cnards of industry against the forces who have disturbed it. 
Wht we have to do can be done in a new spirit, in thoughtfui 
inoderntion, without revolution of any untoward kind. 

We are all agreed that “private monopoly is indefensible 
and intolerable,” and our program is founded upon that con- 
viction. It will be a comprehensive but not a radical or un- 
acceptable program and these are its items, the changes which 
opinion deliberately sanctions and for which business waits: 

It waits with acquiescence, in the first place, for laws which 
will effectually prohibit and prevent such interlockings of the 
personnel of the directorates of great corporations—banks and 
railroads, industrial, commercial, and public service bodies—as 
in effect result in making those who borrow and those who 
lend practically one and the same, those who sell and those who 
buy but the same persons trading with one another under dif- 
ferent names and in different combinations, and those who 
affect to compete in fact partners and masters of some whole 
field of business. Sufficient time should be allowed, of course, 
in which to effect these changes of organization without incon- 
venience or confusion. 

Such a prohibition will work much more than a mere negative 
good by eerrecting the serious evils which have arisen because, 
for example, the men who have been the directing spirits of the 
great investment banks have usurped the place which belongs 
to independent industrial management working in its own be- 
hoof It will bring new men, new energies, a new spirit of 
initiative, new bleed into the management of our great business 
ehlerprises. Itewill open the field of industrial development and 
origination to seeres of men who have been obliged to serve 
When their abilities entitled them to direct. It will immensely 
hearten the young men coming on and will greatly enrich the 
business activities of the whole country. 

ln the second place, business men as well as these who direct 
public affairs new recognize, and recognize with painful clear- 
hess, the great harm and injustice which has been done to 
many. if not all, of the great railroad systems ef the country by 
the way im which they ‘have been financed and their own dis- 
Unetive interests subordinated to the interests of the men who 
filcnced them and of other business enterprises which those men 
wished to promete. The country is ready, therefore, to accept, 
and accept with relief as well as approval, a law which will con- 
fer upon the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to 
kuperintend and regulate the financial operations by which the 
cailroads are ‘henceforth ‘to ‘be supplied with the money they need 





for their proper development to meet the rapidly growing require- 
ments of the country for increased and improved facilities of 
tramsportation. We can not postpone action in this matter with- 
out leaving the railroads exposed to many serious handicaps and 
hazards; and ‘the prosperity of the railrouds and the prosperity 
of the country are inseparably connected. Upon this question 
those who are chiefly responsible for the actual management and 
operation of the railroads have spoken very plainly and very 
earnestly, with a purpuse we onglit to be quick to accept. It 
will be one step, and a very important one, townrd the neces- 
sary separation ef the business of production from the business 
of transportation. 

The business of the country awaits also, has long awaited and 
has ‘suffered ‘because it could not obtain, further and more 
explicit legislative definition of the policy and meaning of the 
existing antitrust law. Nothing hampers business like uncer- 
tainty. Nothing @aunts or discourages it like the necessity to 
take chances, to run the risk of falling under the coidemnation 
of the law before it can make sure just what the law is. 
Surely we are sufficiently familiar with the actual processes 
and methods of monopoly and of the many hurtful restraints 
of trade to make definition possible, at any rate up to the 
limits of what ‘experience has disclosed. These practices, being 
now abundantly disclosed, can be explicitly and item by item 
forbidden by statute in such terms as will practically eliminate 
uncertainty, the law itself and the penalty being made equally 
Plain. 

And the business men of the country desire something more 
than that the menace of legal process in these matters be made 
explicit and intelligible. They desire the advice, the definite 
guidance and information which can be supplied by an adminis- 
trative body, an interstate trade commission. 

The opinion of the country would instantly approve of such 
a commission. It would not wish to see it empowered to make 
terms with monopoly or in any sort to assume control of busi- 
ness, a8 if the Government made itself responsible, It demands 
such a commission only as an indispensable instrument of 
information and publicity, as a clearing house for the facts by 
which both the public mind and the managers of great business 
undertakings should be guided, and as an instrumentality for 
doing justice to business where the processes of the courts or 
the netural forces of correction outside the courts are inade- 
quate iv adjust the remedy to the wrong in a way that will 
meet all the equities and circumstances of the case. 

Producing industries, for example, which have passed the 
point up to which combination may be consistent with the public 
interest and the freedom of trade, can not always be dissected 
into their component units as readily as railroad companies or 
similar organizations can be. Their dissolution by ordinary 
legal process may oftentimes involve financial consequences 
likely to overwhelm the security market and bring upen it 
breakdown and confusion. There ought to be an administrative 
commission capable of directing and shaping such corrective 
processes, not only in aid of the courts but also by independent 
suggestion, if necessary. 

Inasmuch as our object and the spirit of our action in these 
matters is to meet business half wav in its precesses of self- 
correction and disturb its legitimate course as little as possible, 
we ought to see to it, and the judgment of practical and sags- 
cious men of affairs everywhere would applatd us if we did 
see to it, that penalties and punishments should fall not wpen 
business itself, to its confusion and interruption, but upon the 
individuals who use the instrumentalities of business to do 
things which public policy and sound business practice con- 
demn. Every act of business is done at the command or upon 
the initiative of some ascertainable person or group of persons. 
These should be held individually responsible and the punish 
ment should fall upon them, not upon tie business organization 
of which they make illegal use. It should be one of the main 
objects of our legisiation to divest such persons of their corpo- 
rate cloak and deal with them as with those who do not repre- 
sent their corporations, but merely by deliberate intention break 
the law. Business men the eountry through would, I am sure, 
applaud us if we were to take effectual! steps to see that the 
officers ané@ directors of great business bodies were prevented 
from bringing them and the business of the country into disre- 
pute and danger. 

Other questions remain which will need very thoughtful and 
practical treatment. Enterprises in these modern days of great 
individual fortunes are oftentimes interlecked. not by being 
under the control of the same directors but by the fact that the 
greater part of their corperate stock is owned by a single person 
or group ef persens who are in some way intimately related :u 
interest. We are agreed, I take it, that holding companies 
should be prehibited, but what of the controlling private owner- 
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ship of individuals or actually cooperative groups of individu- 
ais? Shall the private owners of capital steck be suffered to 
be themselves in effect holding companies? We do not wish, I 
suppose, to forbid the purchase of stocks by any person who 
pleases to buy them in such quantities as he can afford, or in 
any way arbitrarily to limit the sale of stocks to bona fide pur- 
chasers. Shall we require the owners of stock, when their 
voting power in several companies which ought to be independ- 
ent of one another would constitute actual contro], to make 
election in which of them they will exercise their right to vote? 
This question I venture for your consideration. 

There is another matter.in which imperative considerations 
of justice and fair play suggest thoughtful remedial action. 
Not only do many of the combinations effected or sought to be 
effected in the industrial world work an injustice upon the 
public in general; they also directly and seriously injure the 
individuals who are put out of business in one unfair way or 
another by the many dislodging and exterminating forces of 
combination. I hope that we shall agree in giving private indi- 
viduals who claim to have been injured by these processes the 
right to found their suits for redress upon the facts and judg- 
ments proved and entered in suits by the Government where 
the Government has upon its own initiative sued the combina- 
tions complained of and won its suit, and that the statute of 
limitations shall be suffered to run against such litigants only 
from the date of the conclusion of the Government's action. It 
is not fair that the private litigant should be obliged to set up 
und establish again the facts which the Government has proved. 
He can not afford, he has not the power, to make use of such 
processes of inquiry as the Government has command of. Thus 
shall individual justice be done while the processes of business 
are rectified and squared with the general conscience, 

[ have laid the ease before you, no doubt, as it lies in your 
own mind, as it lies in the thought of the country. What must 
every candid man say of the suggestions I have laid before 
you, of the plain obligations of which I have reminded you? 
That these are new things for which the country is not pre- 
pared? No; but that they are old things, now familiar, and 
inust of course be undertaken if we are to square our laws with 
the thought and desire of the country. Until these things are 
done, conscientious business men the country over will be un- 
satisfied. They are in these things our mentors and colleagues. 
We are now about to write the additional articles of our con- 
stitution of peace, the peace that is honor and freedom and 
prosperity. 


BAILROADS IN ALASKA, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent that Senate 
bill 48 be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 48. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 48) to au- 
thorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, 
and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes, 

[Mr. POINDEXTER addressed the Senate. See Appendix.] 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to embrace this oppor- 
tunity to submit just a few observations in respect to the pend- 
ing bill. 

I intend to vote for this bill, and I will do so with much satis- 
faction. It is a great piece of constructive legislation; a step 
forward in the economic policies of this country; a declaration 
of courage on the part of Congress. It is an attempt to do 
justice to a great possession, fourth in value of our possessions. 
It strikes a blow at monopoly. It will act as a safeguard to our 
Navy in times of war, and, in my humble judgment, the benefit 
to be derived from the passage of this bill and the development 
of railroads in Alaska, both to Alaska and to Nation, is beyond 
the dream of imagination. 

I believe that in 10 years after the construction of this road 
the development of Alaska will have been so great that she will 
present herself as a candidate for representation by another 
star in our flag. 

Alaska is a great storehouse. Within its hills and mountains 
the Creator has placed quantities of coal and gold and oil for 
the use of mankind; its agricultural and grazing lands will sup- 
port a large population. It is time these resources were used 
for the benefit of mankind and not merely to augment the 
profits of those who by reason of their large wealth are enabled 
to plunder and fatten upon the wealth of Alaska. Alaska is a 
region of bigness. It needs big men for its development, imbued 
with the spirit of the pioneer, a spirit of courage, of inquisitive- 
ness, of enterprise, of development, of home building. 
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The purchase by Seward for $7,200,000 of the present Terrj- 
tory of Alaska was laughed at as “ Seward’s folly.” People 
were inclined to sneer at it; only recently have we come to com- 
prehend that what was termed “ Seward’s folly” was really 
“ Seward’s wisdom.” Alaska is larger than the original thirteen 
States, it is one-fifth as large as the entire continental Uniteq 
States. It has returned a great dividend upon the investme;- 
it has produced nearly $500,000,000 in gold, copper, fish, fur. and 
coal; and the oil, gas, and coal of Alaska will be enough for 
this country for a thousand years after our own coal and oj! js 
exhausted, It has 64,000,000 acres of grazing and agricultura) 
land. In 1912 it carried on $70,000,000 worth of commerce with 
the United States. It is a more valuable possession to us than 
the Philippines, and we have spent nothing like the money or 
had nothing like the trouble with it. Better treatment shoviq 
be accorded than it has received; it is entitled to protection 
from financial pirates of the house of Guggenheim or the house 
of Morgan. It has been a prey for big business. It is well that 
Congress act now before any further monopolistie grip exerts 
itself thereon. The great storehouse that the Almighty has 
placed there and filled with coal and gold and copper and oi; 
remains closed and locked to the people of this country. [yep 
should there be little benefit to the immediate present iy yp- 
locking this storehouse, yet the people of to-morrow would profit 
greatly thereby. 

In a number of speeches here the value to our Navy of the de- 
velopment of the coal of Alaska has been clearly shown. a!- 
though some dispute was injected into the discussion on yester- 
day as to the value of this coal. The coal for a fleet in the 
Pacific Ocean has been brought around from West Virginia to 
these points at a cost of some $9 per ton. It is estimated that 
the building of railroads in Alaska will decrease the cost of this 
coal to the Navy one-half. That in itself ought to be sufficient 
argument for the experiment and the expenditure of $40,000.000 
on these railroads. This legislation, of course, as has been sug- 
gested by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Pornprxrez), 
must be followed by other legislation for the development of 
the coal lands. The coal fields of Alaska should not be left for 
speculation; they should be used for the American people and 
for the people of Alaska as far as may be necessary in main- 
taining the American Nayy. 

It was stated in the House by the Delegate from Alaska 
[Mr. WICKERSHAM] in his very extended and able speech that 
this bill was in the interest of the people, and that as he viewed 
it the question now before us as to control in Alaskan was 
whether it should be Government or Guggenheim. It seems to 
me that the testimony before the Senate committee substauti:tes 
the statement of Mr. WICKERSHAM. On such an issue we should 
not long delay. 

I do not propose to go analytically into this bill or specifically 
into the great resources of Alaska. The report of the personal 
representative of the President on his tour through Alaska in 
1913, the numerous publications on the subject, the able report 
of the Secretary of the Interior, the report of the Committee on 
the Territories, and the hearings conducted are sufficient for 
anyone of an inquiring mind to learn of these great resources. 
Certain it is that the resources of Alaska are stupendous and of 
the kind to benefit the people of the Nation. 

I should like, however. to insert as a part of my remarks, with- 
out reading, certain portions of the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior on Alaskan railroads and Alaskan coal, and I ask per- 
mission so to do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

AS TO ALASKA, : 


The largest body of unused and neglected land in the United States is 
Alaska. It is now nearly half a century siuce we purchased this Ter- 
ritory, and it contains to-day iess than 40,000 white inhabitants —less 
than 1,000 for each year it has been in our possession. The purchase 
was made as a means of pare against the possible aggression of 
a foreign nation and without the hope that it would be even self- 
supporting. In the intervening 46 years we have given it little more 
than the most casual concern, yet its mines, fisheries, and furs alone 
have added to our wealth the grand sum of $500,000,000. : 

For almost a generation it was the rich harvest field of a single com- 
pany. Individual fortunes have been made in that country larger than 
the price paid to Russia for the whole Territory, How rich its waters 
are we know, because they have been proved; but how rich its lands 
are in gold and copper, coal and oil, iron and zinc, no one knows. — rhe 
prospector has gone far enough, however, to tell us that no other = 
tion of our land to-day makes so rich a mineral promise; and in agt : 
culture the Government itself has demonstrated that it will produce 
in abundance all that can be raised in the Scandinavian countries, t 
hardy cereals and tables, the meats and the berries off A 
9,000,000 geoph live Norway, Sweden, and Finland. It has | : . 
estimated that there are 50,000,000 acres of this land that will = . 
homes for a people as sturdy as those of New England. Whether () 
is so or not, it would appear that Alaska can be made self-sustaining 


eT, rant oe rpassed asset lies almost undeveloped. A Terri- 
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sand miles of amything that can be called a wagon road. It has a few 
inconsiderable stretches of railroad which terminate, with ene ercep- 


tion, either in the wilderness or at a private industry. Only the richest 
of its mines can be worked, and one of its resourees of greatest imme- 
diate value to the people—its coal lands—lies onworked. 

The one constructive thimg dene by this Govermment on behalf of 
Alaska in nearly half a century was the importation of reindeer for 
the benefit of the Eskimo on the border ef the Arctic Ocean. For the 
white man we have done nothing—so little, in fact, that to mention 
what we bave done is matter for chagrin and humiliation. I have 
thought that perhaps the scandals that ve developed in Alaska have 
peen in Some part the result of a feelimg that it was a No-Man’s Land, 
where the primal instincts and powers were the only law. 

This unfortunate condition can not be explained on the ground of the 
inhospitality of the Alaskan climate. A careful stu of isothermal 
lines shows that some of southeastern Alaska bas a climate more tem- 
perate amd more equable than that of this city, while much of the 
greater portion to the north has a kindlier climate than Stockholm or 
St. Petersburg. Moreover, our people are not stayed in their quest for 
homes or wealth by the rigors of a long winter. The spirit and pur- 
pose whieh brought them from Europe to Virginia and to Massachusetts 
take them te-day to Montana and Saskatchewan. The United States 
lately opened to entry a tract of land in Montana for which there were 
46,000 applicants for registration, and only 7,000 of these could be 
siven an opportunity to homestead. There is more railroad building 500 
‘miles north of the Canadian border than there is for the same distance 
south of it. 

” Why has not this land been developed The frank answer ts that we 
did not realize until within a few years that it was worth developing. 

con as we discovered its value as a natioual asset we became 
ed and drew back, affrighted at the thought that we might lose it, 
or at least that it would become the property of those who would ex- 
ploit it without respect to the public interest. Since then we bave been 
waiting to make up our minds as to what wisely could be done. We 
have hesitated and halted out of the very keemness of our appreciation 
of what Alaska might become. It bas rather been in compliment to 
Alaska than in deregation of her value that we have dove so little fer 
her in late years It was a_new land, to be opened under new condi- 
tious. The mistakes made there and here we did not wish to repeat. 
Rut now after a long pause it woald seem to be the sense of the people 
that we shall proceed at once and in a large way to deal with the 
problem of Alaskan development. 


ALASKAN RAILROADS. 


I have already expressed to the Congress my belief that it was wise 
for the Government itself to undertake the construction and operation 
of a system of trunk-line railroads in Alnska. And TI am led to this 
view irrespective of the possibility of private enterprise undertaking 
such work, although my belief is that no railroads would be privately 
constructed in Alaska for many years to come excepting as adjuncts to 
some private enterprise. Be that as it may, ft would seem wise for 
the Government te undertake this task upon grounds of State. The 
rutes and the service of such railroads should be fixed with reference 
to Alaskan development—not with regard to immediate returns. The 
charges fixed should be lower for years to come than would justify 
private investment. I would build and operate these highways in the 
same spirit that the counties or the State build wagon roads—aot for 
revenue, but for the general good. After all, a ratlroad ts little more 
than an operated wagon road. In many countries they still call rail- 
road cars “ wagons.” Our laws as to railroads are evolved from our 
Id lews as to carriage by wagoa. Our courts speak of railroads as 
property charged with a public interest and so justify the regulation of 
their rates. But no court would justify the imposition of rates made 
for the purpose for which Alaskan rates should be made—the creation 
of a commonwealth. If this is our task, it shovid be done whole 
hearted!y and with a consciousness that the dollar spent to-day on an 
Alaskan railroad will yield no more immediate return on the invest- 
ment than the dollar spent on the Panama Canal. 

‘These, then, are the persuading reasons for the belief that the 
Government shonfd undertake to drive from the coast inland one or 
more lines of railroad: (1) The Government already regards it as its 
duiv to build wagon reads. Such roads when well built are almost as 
costly as the construction of a railroad, which is the essential modern 
means of transportation. (2) There can be no assurance that without 
surrendering our resources in Alaska private railroads wili be built. 
(3) The opening ef this new country demands that the highways of 
travel and commerce should be made wholly subservient not to private 
interest but to the upbuilding of this Territory, that they may be the 
real servants of the national purpose. 

if it is thought wise to recoup the Government for its original outlay, 
it can be done, at least in part, by following a plan not unknown 
to our people—by giving a land subsidy to the owners of the road. 
Retain in the Government one-half of the land on each side of the 
railroad until it had appreciated in value by the growth of the lands 
given to the public. hus the Government would subsidize itself 
and reap some of the benefits accruing to its land from the construc- 
tion of the road. Judging by the increase in land values in the newly 
opened sections of Canada, who could say but that lomg before the 
bonds were due the Government would thus have an asset sufiicient 
to meet the original debt? 

There seems to me no necessity for barring the way to minor pri- 
vately owned roads because of the presence of longer systems of pub- 
licly owned reads. The two exist together in other countries. I 
would not even apply the principle of the commodities clause of the act 
to regulate commerce to such roads. They should be built, however, 
under governmental su ision, capitalized and operated under the 
Strictest regulation, and be at —_ time subject to purehase by the 
Government at their cost, minus depreciation. 


ALASKAN COAL. 


It is not necessary to set forth here the extent or character of the 
coal fields of ii Neither could I add to your knowledge or that of 
Congress as to the need for this coal, both by the Navy and by the in- 
custries and the people of the Pacific coast graeraily- There are al- 
most unlimited quantities of a high grade of lignite in the interior 
which may not stand extended storage or transportation. This could be 
converted tte electricity at the mouth of che mines and widely dis- 
tributed for lighting, heat, and er. Toward the southern coast of 
the peninsula there are two well-known fields of a nigh grade bituminous 
coal and some anthracite. These are the fields wh have given rise 
to the troubles with which all are familiar. 

Thess coal fields shoald be ned not to speculators 
Those should Rave these Yaode who will use them. None 
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opened ag a basis for a gamble in future values. {ff these premises 
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express a sound public policy, there appears to me but one conclusion 
that cap be reached as to the manner in which they may safely be 
turned over to the public—under a leasing and royalty system similar 
to that under which the State of Minnesota leases its ore lands and the 
States of Montana and Colorado their coal lands. The tracts opened 
should be disposed of te those who within a certain time would develop 
mines and make their product commercially avallable. This means that 
where a railroad is necessary to the operating of a mine the applicant 
should take a lease so conditioned for a limited period. Sufficient land 
should be ieased as a body to justify long-continued and economical 


operation As the average of all operations in the United States is 
2,600 acres, including many small holdings, this might be taken as a 
maximum upit. 

There has been much dispute between those who favor making a 


lewse for an indeterminate period, dependent alone upon continued opera- 
tion, and those who believe it wisest to fix a tefm for the lease, . 
30, or more years. This dispute seems to me of much more academic 
than practical interest. There should be no disposition to change the 
lessee. If a fixed term of lease is decided upon, the origina! lease 
should have an assured preferential right to a renewal until the mine 
is worked cvt. So that im the end the fixed term is a reservation of 
the right on the part of the Government to make new terms at the 


end of a number of years, a reservation which could be fixed In an 
indeterminate lease 

A fixed minimum annual royalty would conduce to operation and pre- 
vent the holding of lands out of use. These are matters, however, of 
regtiation upon which much thought should be expended, and the 
experience ef other lands wil! be found helpful. If the principle of the 
homestead law is adopted, and one lease only permitted to any one per- 
son or group of persons, and ali leases made nontransferable, excepting 
with the consent of the designated authority, it would seem that mo- 
nopoly could be prevented. 1 would, however, add one other precau- 
tion: That in each field a large body of the coal land be reserved so 
that the public and the Navy might be rendered independent of private 
supplies, if that should become necessary. 

The attraction of a _ leasing system is that it enables an operator 
to put all of his capital into the promotion of his enterprise, no invest- 
ment being meeded for the purchase of the land. This makes it pos 
sible for the man of comparatively small means to become a coal-mine 
operator. The lessee is pleased to pay the Government a royalty in lieu 
of tying up a large amount of capital in the tand itself. 

There is this further consideration, which those interested in Alaska’s 
fature might well consider: The royalties arising from these mines 
(as well as from oil) would for a long time be a source of revenue 
to the Government. To stimulate the opening of nines, all royaity 
might well be waived for a brief period; later, however, these royalties 
would be a not imconsiderable addition to the resources available for 
Alaskan development, for | would think it the wisest policy to give to 
this new land the full retmrn from her properties to be used in her 
improvement, at least for many years 

There are many isolated places In Alaska where smal! mines may be 
opened to supply a local and small need, A license to mine a small 
acreage without any charge whatever on the part of the Government 
would meet this need. 


Mr. KENYON. I regret that the bill does not limit more 
specifically the amount that might be expended by the Presi- 
dent, but I do think it is a fair construction of the bill to say 
that the amount is limited to $40,000,000. Section 5 of the bill 
would seem by fair inference so to provide. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire, with the permission of the 
Senator, to say that in the House of Representatives there was 
a limitation placed upon the amount to be expended, and those 
of us who had to de with the preparation of the Senate bill 
thought that it was limited in our bill. This amendment has 
been attached to the House bill, and I shall submit it to the 


committee with a view of placing the same limitation in the 
Senate bill: 


Provided, however, That the total amount authorized by this act to 
be appropriated shall not exceed the sum of $40,000,000, including any 
sum in or by this act appropriated. 

Mr. KENYON. I am glad—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Thirty-five million dollars is the 
amount proposed to be appropriated in the House bill. In the 
Senate bill it is proposed to appropriate $40,000,000; and [I 
think I shall suggest to the committee the propriety of making 
that limitation in the Senate bill. 

Mr. KENYON. I hope the Senator will do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will allow me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. [I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon whether he understands that there is any spe- 
cific mileage authorized? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘The committee is going to suggest an 
amendment limiting the mileage, ll as the amount to be 
expended. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Would it be agreeabie to 
Senator to say what limit fis to be recommended? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The committee was going to recom- 
mend that it shall not exceed 1,000 miles. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, upon what would you base 
the thousand miles? Surely it is not 1,000 miles from Resur- 
rection Bay up to Fairbanks? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. 

Mr. KENYON. I understood the limit was to be about 733 
niles. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Seven hundred and _ thirty-three 


miles was the suggestion of the Alaska Railroad Commission, 
but we thought a thousand miles might be fixed as the limit; 
so that, in case the President saw fit, that many miles might be 
constructed, although, of course, there may be no necessity of 
going to that extent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator from Oregon pur- 
poses to limit the extent of the mileage, it seems to me that it 
would commend itself to Senators who do not desire to gridiron 
a vast undeveloped area like that with small or disconnected 
railroads. I have been given to understand—and it is a sub- 
ject, as the Senator from Oregon well knows, to which I have 
given thought—that an expenditure of $40,000 a mile 
would be a fair authorization through such parts of Alaska as 
railroad construction may be undertaken within reason, and, 
if that is true, why not limit it in that way and let Senators, 
whose judgment may be a little more conservative than that 
represented by the committee, take part in a development so 
important as this is likely to be? 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, some miles, the Senator must bear 
in mind, may cost more and some less. His judgment is that an 
average of $40,000 a mile wil! be sufficient? 

Mr. SMITH ot Michigan. I understand that there may be 
a vast difference in the cost of construction in different localities. 

Mr. KENYON. I wanted to get the Senator’s proposition. I 
understand he suggests $40,000 a mile as an average. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; an average of $40,000 a mile 
is most liberal. 

Mr. KENYON. 


some 


The Senator can offer an amendment to that 


effect. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. A limitation as to mileage, it 
seems to me, would appeal to the better judgment of Senators 
as wise. I do hope that when the matter comes to a vote, 


which, as I understand, will be on Thursday, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, that the Senator from Oregon and 
his associates may give us the benefit of a real, fair, conservative 
judgment as to what ought to be undertaken, in the first in- 
stance, at least, by the Government in Alaska. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should certainly, for one, be 
giad to see that done, but, even if that can not be done, so far 
as I am concerned I am perfectly willing to trust the good 
judgment, wisdom, and patriotism of the President on this 
proposition. I do not think he would spend more money than 


was necessary. That has not been our experience in Panama. 
Nor do I think he would expend this money in any way so as 
to increase the value of the present Guggenheim or Morgan rail- 
roads before condemnation or purchase by the Government, 
which has been, to my mind, rather a serious objection to some 


phases of this bill—that we would increase the value of these 
rounds and then possibly turn around and condemn them. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if it will not annoy 
the Senator—— 

Mr. KENYON. TI yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would not be understood as say- 
ing that I lacked confidence in the Executive judgment or in his 
prudence or economy in handling a matter of such vast im- 


portance. I have during my service seen the largest discretion 
couferred upon the Executive, and never in a single instance 
has it been abused. I was one of those who voted $50,000,000 


into the hands of President McKinley at a time when the money 
could have been wasted if it had not been patriotically and 
prudently managed, and I would make no reflection upon the 
President in this limitation. I am simply questioning the 
wisdom of our embarking upon a new principle like this in 
Federal Government without some restrictions being placed 
about it. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, it is giving a tremendous power, 
and it might be better to have it limited in some way. It would 
be a very vicious proposition, it seems to me, to expend this 
money in making connected lines, which by their very construc- 
tion would enhance the value of the other lines, and then turn 
around and condemn those lines. I am satisfied, however, that 
that will not be done. 

As the Senator has suggested, many instances have arisen 
in which the President has been intrusted with large sums of 
money and large power. We intrusted the great work of build- 
ing the Panama Canal to the President of the United States. 
No voice of criticism has ever been raised. The money has 
been wisely expended, and I am content to believe that the same 
wisdom that has characterized that transaction will character- 
ize this. The President undoubtedly has the same purpose in 


mind as Congress—viz, to open this great storehouse, develop 
Alaska, and take it from the grip of private monopoly. 

Another thing: Attempts have been made to show that this 
project is different from governmental ownership of railroads, 
Mr. President, if the Government had constructed its own 
railroads in this country instead of giving away a vast public 
domain therefor, it would have been better for the entire coun- 
try. That has not been done and can not now be remedied. [t 
is water over the dam. The proposition of building this rail- 
road in Alaska, however, is a pure proposition of the Govern. 
ment engaging in the railroad business. There may be some 
fine distinctions drawn between railroads built into pioneer 
countries and railroads built into thickly populated countries, 
but the principle is the same. There is no use in beating around 
the bush or apologizing or trying to draw distinctions. [¢ is 
purely and simply a proposition of the Government going into 
the railroad business, and I can not see how any man who be- 
lieves that the governmental ownership and operation of rail- 
roads is bad in theory and worse in practice can support this 
measure. 

Some Senators on this floor have said they would not support 
it because it embodied the same principle as governmental 
ownership of railroads. I honor them for their frankness anq 
their courage. I do not hesitate to support this bill because 
of this question, and I am glad that the passage of this bi!!—as 
I am sure, or feel reasonably certain, it will be passed—is 
rather in the nature of a declaration that the people of this 
country are not afraid of the proposition of the Government 
owning and operating railroads if they believe it necessary to 
the welfare of the country so to do. : 

I am not making an argument for governmental ownership. 
Men can vote for this bill who might not be in favor of the 
Government at this time taking over all the railroads iy this 
country. I am glad, however, that Congress is not afraid to 
discuss the proposition, because the country is discussing it 
and thinking about it. 

I desire to place in the Recorp some figures relatiye to 
governmental ownership of railroads, which figures, I thin! 
will be of interest to the people of the country. In fact, that 
is about all I had intended to do until the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper], on yesterday, 
said something implying that those who supported this bill 
were socialistic in their tendencies. Hence I have been diverted 
a little from the only thing I intended to do, which was to place 
these figures in the Recorp. I do so in the form of a letter 
sent to me by Hon. Clifford Thorne, chairman of the Iowa 
Railroad Commission. Mr. Thorne has been a great student of 
railroad problems for many years, and I make bold to say that 
no man in the Nation has a better conception of the railroad 
problem in general and in particular than bas Mr. Thorre. A 
tireless student and a-man of broad judgment, he brings to 
every subject a profundity of knowledge as well as a striking 
manner of expression. 

Preliminary to that, however, I desire to say that it seems 
to me no one who can correstiy read the signs of the times 
and is intellectually honest can deny that since the passage 
of the Elkins Act many things have happened that create in 
the minds of the people some doubt as to the success of gov- 
ernmental regulation apart from governmental ownership. 

The question of governmental ownership of railroads will 
become in a few years a live question in our politics. I would 
not contend that at this particular time we are ready for gov- 
ernmental ownership, but the minds of the people are receptive 
as to arguments therefor—although they are receiving but the 
arguments on one side—more receptive than they were some 
years ago when a distinguished citizen of this Nation, upon his 
return from abroad, advocated governmental ownership. Many 
years ago a brilliant Senator from Colorado, Senator Patterson, 
introduced a bill, and advocated it on this floor, for the gov- 
ernmental ownership of railroads. It was rather shocking to 
the enthroned sentiment of the Senate at that time, but many 
of the predictions he made in regard to governmental reyula- 
tion have come true. 

I am familiar with the arguments against government! own- 
ership and the arguments for it, but I do not propose af [is 
time to enter into any extended discussion of the subject. A 
prerequisite to any plan for governmental ownership is that the 
employees under such ownership must be absolutely removed 
from partisan politics, as our mail clerks and rural carriers 
now are. If this could not be done, if the great power of the 
railroad employees could be injected into our political life ea 
masse to perpetuate any administration, I for one would lever 
favor governmental ownership. That is one of the questions (0 


x, 


be solved, and it must be solved if any successful plan is ever (0 
be inaugurated. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

‘lr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very much interested in the Sena- 
jor's discussion of this important question. I will ask the Sena- 
tor if he can tell us approximately the number of employees 
who would be under the control of the Government if the rail- 
roids of this country should pass into Government ownership? 

‘Mr. KENYON. I do not want to say “under the control of 
the Government.” I do not think a Government employee is 

the control of the Government. I should prefer to 


sav “in the service of the Government.” I can not answer the | 


auestion, however. 
"Mr, GALLINGER. 
tion in that form. 
Mr. KENYON. I can not answer the question. I do not 
“Mr. GALLINGER. If I remember correctly, there would be 
approximately 2,000,000 employees. 
“Mr. KENYON. It may be possible. 
\ir. GALLINGER. Would the Senator disfranchise those 


’ 


Very likely I ought to have put my ques- 


peopie: $ 
" Mr. KENYON. .I would not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator says they ought not to be 
permitted to participate in polities; that they ought not to 
take part in politics. 

\ir. KENYON. I would place them under the civil service. 
If the civil service is to be stricken down, then matters of 
this kind and governmenta! ownership of telegraphs and. tele- 
phoues never ean come, in my judgment. If, however, we had 
» civil service for them similar to’ that under which. the op- 
eratives in the Post Office Department are employed, who, I 
think, generally take no offensive attitude in politics, that 
might solve the problem. 

I think the Senator could not have misunderstood me when 
I said that I never would favor governmental ownership of 
railroads unless some plan could be devised to keep this mass 
of employees from going into politics as a body to perpetuate 
any administration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I think I correctly understood the 
Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. But I would not disfranchise them; cer- 
tainly not. You ean not disfranchise the people of this country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The only thought I had in mind was 
hat I know of no reason why those men should not be given 
the free right of the American citizen to vote their convictions 
inder all cireumstances, whether in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment or not. I doubt very much whether, with that mass 
of men, a million or two million men, in the employ of a gov- 
ernmental instrumentality, we could devise any plan whereby 
they might not be manipulated so as to become a very important 
: ‘in our political system. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator feel that the mail clerks 
nd rural earriers are anything of a menace to our system 
of government? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No, I do not think so; but those men are 
not very much restricted in their political acts. 

Mr. KENYON, I do not think you can control the judgment 
and the intellect and the action of the men upon the railroads 
of this country. They will vote according to their own con- 


Mr. GALLINGER. I agree with the Senator, and I think 
that whatever restrictions can be placed upon them are very 
limited indeed; but that fact does not remove the possibility 
of their being controlled to a greater or less extent by Goy- 
ernment influence, 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
did not mean—and this is what I understood him to say—that 
he would never adyoeate any plan of governmental ownership 
unless some plan were devised whereby the large mass of 
eluployees would not operate in solidum for their own benefit, 
liking advantage of their numbers and organization to per- 
betuate either some system or some administration? 

Mr. KENYON, Exactly. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is the way I understood the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; and I want to put in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Washington Times on this subject. I 
should like to have it read except for the time it would take. 
It is rather short. I think I shall ask to have it read. I 
Cite this editorial with a feeling of sorrow that our civil service 
's in any way being stricken down at this time, because it is go- 
‘is (o retard a great many important movements in this country. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, before we are un- 


alterably committed to the editorial, I should like to usk the- 


Senator a question. 

Mr. KENYON. I am not asking that 
unalterably committed to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to suggest to my 
friend from Iowa that, if I understood him correctly. he said 
that under no circumstances would he be in favor of the Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads unless the employees of the 
system could be removed from participation in our politics. 

Mr. KENYON. No; I said no such thing. The Senator can 
not put me in that position. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
in an unfair light. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not propose that the Senator shall do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Did the Senator say that unless 


anybody shall be 


I do not want to put the Senator 


| they could be removed from politics—— 


Mr. KENYON. I will repeat just what I said, so that there 
will be no question about it. I said that a prerequisite to any 
plan for governmental ownership, and ‘nhering in the plan, 
is that the employees under such ownership must be abso- 
lutely removed from politics in the exercise of power en masse. 
I used the term “en masse.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator is an able }: 
and a ripe student—— 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want to have to concede either of 
those statements. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is generally conceded, I think. 
I do not think I am overstating the matter. At least, I will 
take the responsibility for the statement. 

I should like to ask the Senator if he knows in what form a 
law could be passed that would insure the prerequisite which 
he exacts. 

Mr. KENYON. Civil service; that is all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But that is not permanent. We 
have seen it struck down here within a few days. 

Mr. KENYON. That is why I expressed my sorrow that any 
assault is being made on the civil service in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Exactly. It is not permanent: and 
if Congress were by statute to set apart this class of employ 


ees 
so as to protect them in the best and most intelligent manner 
possible, the law would be good only until the same Congress 


or a future Congress might repeal it. So I think there is a great 
deal of hope that the Senator may not get quite to the position 
where he intimates he would be willing to subscribe to the doe- 
trine of the governmental ownership of railroads; at least, I 
hope so. 

Mr. KENYON. I think the Senator will agree with me that 
the public sentiment of this country is for civil service in the 
great departments of the Government and that that system 
shall stand; that merit shall be the qualification; and any 


i 





party 
that strikes down the civil service will not be sustained by the 
American people. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I like that expression of the Sen- 
ator’s, although I am entirely out of accord with its funda- 
mental philosophy. 

Mr. KENYON. I am sorry the Senator is wrong about it 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I like the expression because it 
ought to be so: but instead of our civil service being ‘ivil 
service it has degenerated into a most uncivil service, and the 
man they try to get out the quickest is the man whose tenure 
is supposed to be the safest 

Mr. KENYON. But these great matters of Government, the 
Senator knows, are moving on. They may be delayed for a 
little while: things may not work out just right; but the merit 
system in this country is not going to be destroyed, because the 
American people never will permit it to be destroyed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I hope not. 

Mr. KENYON. No political party will dare destroy it 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I hope it will not be ruthlessly 
destroyed. I want merit to prevail. 

Mr. KENYON. What I meant to say was that I shal! never 
favor this system until we are certain that the civil service will 
prevail. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, I think, the Senator is a 
good way from the Utopian dream that some people flatter 
themselves is now about to be realized. 

Mr. KENYON. Seven years ago I read some of the speeches 
of the Senator from Wisconsia [Mr. La Fouterre] in relation to 
the physical valuation of railroads, and that project was de- 
clared to be a Utopian dream; but I was glad to see the bill 
passed without a dissenting vote since I have been in the Sen- 
ate. So, a good many of these Utopian dreams are coming to 
be realities. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator must have read some 
other Senator’s speech. He does not mean that the Senator 
from Michigan expressed any disapproval of the physical valu- 
ation of railroads? 

Mr. KENYON. 
the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not disapprove of the merit 
system in our Government; but the longer I live, and the more 
intimately I am associated with the public affairs of our coun- 
try. the more I think that the merit system, so called, goes 
glimmering the moment it becomes expedient that the tenure 
shall be terminated. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the interesting editorial is read I 
wish to ask the Senator one question relating to the merit 
system. 

Mr. KENYON. 
Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This is simply a practical question, and 
I think it ought to be answered. There is not a watchman and 
I am not sure that there is a charwoman in the Government 
service now who can be dismissed, under the civil-service law, 
without a hearing, without charges being put in writing and 
submitted to the employee, and a hearing granted. Would the 
Senator apply that system to the brakemen, the trackmen, and 
the other employees of a railroad? 

Mr. KENYON. Why, of course I would. Are not they en- 
titled to a hearing just as much as anybody else? 

Mr. GALLINGER. How would the Senator put those men 
under the civil service so that a railroad corporation could not 
dismiss a trackman for cause? 

Mr. KENYON. They would not have to keep them working. 
The Senator must take that into account. They withdraw men 
from active service now. They withdraw an engineer and he 
gets his hearing. The brotherhoods have settled that proposi- 


No. I think the Senator finally voted for 


I was going to get through in 20 minutes, 


tion. He has his hearing. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They usually withdraw the engi- 


neer when he has lost his hearing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. I had not supposed that the minor em- 
ployees of any great corporation in this country could right- 
fully demand a hearing if those in charge of the corporation 
thought they were unworthy, incompetent, or dishonest. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator will find that where the brother- 
hoods feel that an injustice is done there is a hearing. There 
is some strike taking place now up in New York—I am not fa- 
miliar with it—over some such question as that, where a man was 
discharged, and no hearing was accorded him. The men were 
determined that he should have a hearing. Why should he not 
have one? Why should not justice be done? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Exactly; the Senator is right. He 
should have a hearing; and yet the United States district 
attorney for the western district of Michigan—and a cleaner, 
finer, abler man never held office under this Government—was 
dismissed the other day, two years and a half before his term 
expired, and he could not get a hearing, and he has not gotten 
one yet. 

Mr. KENYON. 
not account, 

Mr. SMOOT. The same thing has happened in other States as 
well. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator that a 
prosecuting attorney is now a political appointee. The fore- 
inan of the Government Printing Office is a political appointee. 
I take it that if we had a comprehensive system such as the 
Senator from Iowa is speaking of, the very head of the depart- 
ment that would have control of that Government instrumen- 
tality should, to begin with, be free from political influence or 
control, as free as the Interstate Commerce Commission is now. 

Mr. KENYON. That is always a good example, of course. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. He would have to be a wooden 
man if he were absolutely free. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; he would not have to be a wooden man, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission is a living illustration 
of that. 

Mr. KENYON. I believe the people of the country have more 
confidence to-day in the Interstate Commerce Commission than 
in any other branch of the Government, and it is absolutely 
divorced from politics. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I venture the assertion that from 
the time the Interstate Commerce Commission was created 
down to the present time seventeen-twentieths of its member: 
ship were political appointees, and some of the best men that 
have ever sat on the commission were political appointees, I 





Things happen in Michigan for which we can 
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happened to sit near the President of the United States one day 
when a man was being urged as having superior fitness for 4 
place on the commission because he had some political influences 
in his State. As the Senator from Iowa knows, at the close of 
the last administration we undertook to confirm Mr. Clark, of 
his own State, as a member on the Interstate Commerce (py. 
mission, and we were held up by our friends on the other side of 
the aisle who refused to permit it to be done in order that the 
incoming Democratic Exeeutive might have the privilege of 
naming a man for the place. 

Mr. KENYON. He appointed the same man, however. Where 
was the polities in that? Mr. Clark was a Republican. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It was to give Senators on tho 
other side of the Chamber control of the Government from . 
partisan point of view weeks in advance of their assuming it 
under the Constitution. 

Mr. KENYON. The people gave them control of the Govern. 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But they did not give them contro! 
of it on the 1st of November or the ist of December. They 
gave them control of the Government on the 4th day of March: 
and yet they were so keen for power that they wanted to exor. 
cise it two months before the Constitution gave them the right 
to do so. 

Mr. KENYON. Nothwithstanding that, I think the Senator 
from Michigan will agree with me that the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission has been a body of very high character 
—_ great efficiency, and that it has the confidence of the 
Nation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do; and I would not say any. 
thing against the competency of the commission. One of the 
most distinguished lawyers and jurists in our country, a man 
from my own State, helped establish the efficiency of the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission. I know what he said to me in 
the early formative stages of the commission. It has been 
officered by most competent men. After all, however, they came 
to a partisan Senate for their confirmation; they got their 
commissions from a partisan Executive; and usually, in private, 
they refiect the views of the appointing power. You can not 
keep that from being so, although in the discharge of their 
public duty I have no doubt they are animated by very high 
motives. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Iowa will permit me to 
do so, I should like to ask the Senator from Michigan if he 
thinks the employees who have been recently appointed, and 
who are being appointed now, to carry out the law that has 
been referred to for the physical valuation of railroads, have 
been appointed on a partisan basis? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have not seen any appointments 
sinee the present administration assumed the direction of 
affairs—— 

Mr. NORRIS. The administration is not appointing those 
men. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I say, I have not seen any ap- 
een eats may have been some—that had no partisan 

ias. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not heard of any that have had partisan 
bias, and there are none of them that have been appointed 
recently to carry out that law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senate is intensely partisan. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The House is intensely partisan. 
The Executive, with all of his masterful talents and splendid 
character, is partisan, and he can not help being partisan. 

Mr. NORRIS. That does not answer the question. ’ 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then I say that these selections 
are more or less the reflection of that mental attitude toward 
public questions, and where they are not they are the exception. 
I am glad the Senator from Colorado {[Mr. THomas] nods his 
head in approval of my concluding sentence. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe the members of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission know the politics of one-half of the 
men they have appointed to value the railroads of the county. 
They have never given any consideration to that matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the interest of the Reporter 
the Chair would suggest that one Senator speak at a time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the men who are 
to collect the income tax are being appointed on a partisan 
basis. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is going on to another proposition. ! 
was asking the Senator about this nonpartisan body, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, of course it is true that the 
mam who has the floor seldom has much chance to talk here, 
but I am very anxious to get through. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
share of the time. 


I want the Senator to have his full 
He is very modest about it. 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. How about the editorial? 


Mr. KENYON. 
if I may. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
[Editorial from the Washington Times.] 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND CIVIL SERVICE. 


One of the first things to be disposed of by Congress after the holi- 
dav recess will be the Alaska railroad bill, providing for Government 
ownership of railroads in Alaska. While the bill will be strongly 

posed, the expectation is that it will be passed. The discussion will 
an important bearing on Government ownership in general, both 
ownership of the railroads and ownership of the telephones and tele- 
graphs Already Postmaster General Burleson has come out strongly 
for public ownership of telephones and telegraphs. 

Government ownership advocates are increasingly numerous. It 
is. however, beyond dispute that if the public is to own public utilities, 
the public’s employees must be governed by a rigid civil service. If the 
Government owns and operates railroads in Alaska, what about the 
men employed to run them? 

\re these men going to be promoted and demoted because of their 
polities, as the practice is now in the Government Printing Office? 

if the Government takes over the telephones and telegraphs, will 
the men who operate the lines be chosen with careful regard for their 
political complexions? Will the system now in use in the Government 
Printing Office obtain when the Postmaster General has in his hands 
the operation of the telephones and telegraphs? 

Politicians who are conniving at the breaking down of the civil 
service are doing more to block, delay, and defeat such things as Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads in Alaska and Government ownership 
of telephones and telegraphs than all the adverse corporation influences 
combined. It would be well for those who really want to promote the 
ause of public ownership to wake up to the supreme importance of 

that the civil-service laws are lived up to in letter and in 


I should like to have the editorial read now, 
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Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the people are not afraid any 
longer to diseuss the proposition, at least, of the Government 
taking over some of the great properties of the country which 
ere absolutely essential to the life of the people and the welfare 
of the Nation, nor are they doubtful of the Government’s ability 
io carry on great projects. We have not been afraid as a 
Nation to undertake the building of the Panama Canal when 
private parties failed. We have not been afraid to assume the 
obligations of conducting a parcel post, and it has’ been a 
success. We are not, I assume, afraid to construct a railroad 
in Alaska. The Secretary of the Navy, as I understand from 
newspaper reports, has recommended to Congress that the 
Government should own or lease some of the oil lands in order 
that the Government may be relieved of oil monopoly. There 
is really no more reason why the Government should be re- 
lieved of oil monopoly than why the people should. 

Sincere, honest, and able men are advocating that the Gov- 
ernment should take over the telephones and the telegraphs. 
Other sincere and honest men view with alarm the present- 
day tendency of those in public life to advocate the taking over 
of these properties by the Government. If we can do all the 
various things we have done, it may well be argued that the 
Government could carry on the work of the railroads. Such 
ownership would eliminate express companies, special freight- 
car systems, Pullman palace car companies, and other parasites 
upon transportation. Transportation rates would be stable, 
no higher than at present, and in time lower. Much economic 
waste would be avoided. 

In the present hearings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
inission for advance in freight rates, railroad presidents have 
rather indieated in their testimony that the final solution of 
this matter was to be governmental ownership President Mel- 
len, in retiring as president of the New York, New Haven & 
lTartford Railroad Co., according to newspaper accounts, inti- 
luited rather weefully that the questiou was now upon us. 
Disclosures, such as have taken place in the St. Louis and 

lranciseo investigation, showing that officers of the com- 
lany were buying in small lines at low rates and selling them 
to the parent line at tremendously high prices, issuing bonds 
to cover the sale and making large personal profits out of the 
transaction, have aroused the people of the country to insist 
that before freight rates shall be advanced it shall be certain 
thot they are not being advanced to cover the speculations or 
Ininipulations of officials. The people have been amazed at the 

‘vclations concerning the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad and the Frisco Railroad. 

! hold in my hand the report of Commissioner Prouty in the 
investigation of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, and these are some of the things, Mr. President, that 
make the people of this country unafraid of the proposition at 
‘ast of discussing whether the Government shall own and con- 
‘rol railroads. He says: 


_ June 30, 1903, the total capitalization of the New Haven Co. was 
“pproximately $93,000,000, of which $79,000,000 was stock and $14,- 
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operated was 2,040. On June 30, 
stock premiums, was $417,000,000, 
the operated mileage was 2,090, an 


000,000 bonds, The mileage then 
1912, the capitalization, excluding 
an increase of $324,000,000, while 
increase of 50 miles. 


So the people of this country have had placed upon their 
backs and their children and their children’s children 4324,- 
000,000 that does not represent anything. 


It expended— 
Commissioner Prouty says— 


during the nine years something over $96,000,000 upon its railroad for 
betterments and equipment, making a total of $136,000,000 devoted to 
its railroad property proper. 

This would leave the sum of $204,000,000 which in nine years had 
been expended in operations outside its railroad sphere. ‘This fact of 
itself is a most significant one which, standing alone, might well require 
explanation. 

Yet the distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CuMBER] seems to think that we who believe in this Alaskan 
bill are of socialistic tendencies. There are a good many people 
in this country of socialistic tendencies and socialistic tendencies 
will continue to grow if high finance can go on in the manner 
that it has in the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

In 190+ the New Haven began its campaign for the acquisition of the 
trolley lines of southern New England— 

I am not going to spend any time in reading that, but just 

is conclusion : 

Representatives of the New Haven Co.— 

This is in reference to the Rhode Island trolley line— 
earnestly insisted that this company had not watered the stock of the 


Rhode Island Co., and this, strictly speaking, is true. The Improvement 


Co. turned in the water, and the New Haven Co. converted that 
water into wine. In whatever aspect the transaction is viewed the 
New Haven gave $13,500,000 for nothing. 

Since then additional money has been invested by the New Haven 


Co. in the development of these Rhode Island trolleys, so that to-day 
the investment totals about $24,000,000. Prof. Swain, in his report to 
the validation committee, estimated the value of this investment at 
$6,000,000. Other estimates are somewhat higher. We are not here 
concerned with the amount lost, but rather with the character of the 
transaction. 


And then: 


The inevitable query is— 


Says Commissioner Prouty— 


What was the motive behind this transaction, 


a as { } and who made the 
profit? That question, in the very nature of such transactions, never 
ean be satisfactorily answered. 

I think if it could be, the answer would be found in the 


banking houses of the same people who have tried to plunder 
Alaska and prevent the building of other railroads there. 
Again, he says of another enterprise, the Westchester Rail- 
way: 
Here, therefore, is an enterprise which has cost the New Haven Co. 
$12,000,000 in excess of the value of its property upon its own show- 
ing. Again the question arises, what has become of this $12,000,000? 


In case of the Rhode Island Co. it was possible to locate 


the corpo- 
ration, if not the individual, which had ostensibly obtained the money, 
but in this case it is impossible from anything upon the books of the 
New Haven Co. to do this even approximately. So far as those records 


go this money has vanished into thin air. 
The Government operation of railroads could not be much 
worse than that. 
Again, Mr. Mellen came before this investigation. 
His statement was that the amount had been used— 
Referring to a certain amount— 


in campaign expenditures during the summer and fall of 1904, that 
this had been done— 


Mr. POINDEXTER. How much was that? 

Mr. KENYON. Fifty thousand dollars— 
by the direction of his directors, and that they had subsequently ratified 

Ss act. 

These campaign contributions call for no comment from us. The 
act of the New Haven was not peculiar to that company at that time. 
What may be open to criticism is the lax way in which this matter 
was handled between an officer of this company and its directors 

The special account referred to shows a payment to Mr. Mellen of 
$50,000 in cash, which he passed over to the Republican campaign - 
mittee. It shows a second payment to Mr. Buckland, now 
president of the company, of $6,500, which was turned over to the 
Republican State committee of Rhode Island. There are payments of 
various other specific sums which undoubtedly went to particu!ir indi- 
viduals for a particular purpose. All this left a balance aiter the 
campaign was over, in December, 1904, of $24,000, which was paid 
to Mr. Mellen upon his statement that disbursements for campaign pur- 
poses other than those specifically named in the account had cqualed 
or exceeded that amount. 


What a comfort it must be, Mr. President, to the widows and 
orphans who are stockholders in the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Co., that has been managed so splendidly by private 
individuals that it is now on the verge of bankruptcy, to feel 
that, while their dividend has been passed and they must get 
along in some other way, $50,000 of the money of this company 
went to the Republican campaign fund. Could governmental 
ownership be much worse than that? 
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So all through this report, which I will not take the time to 
read; but I desire to place in the Recorp the conclusions of 
Commissioner Prouty: 


in conclusion this commission desires to call attention to ene lesson 
from this investigation of national application. 

No student of the railroad problem can doubt that a most prolific 
source of financial disaster and complication te railroads in the past 
has been the desire and ability of railroad managers to engage in enter- 
prises outside the legitimate operation of their railroads, especially by 
the acquisition of other railroads and their securities. The evil whic 
resulis—first to the investing public and finally to the general public— 
can not be corrected after the transaction has taken place; it can be 
easily and effectively prohibited. In our opinion, the following propo- 
sitions lie at the foundation of all adequate regulation of imterstate 
railroads: 

1. Every interstate railroad should be prohibited from expending 
money or incurring liability or acquiring property not in the operation 
of its railroad or in the legitimate improvement, extension, or develop- 
ment of that railroad. 

2. No interstate railroad should be permitted to lease or purchase 
any other railroad, nor to acquire the stocks or securities of any other 
railroad, nor to guarantee the same, directly or indirectly, witheut the 
approval of the Federal Government. 

3. Ne stecks or bonds should be issued by an interstate railroad ex- 
eept fer the purposes sanctioned in the two preceding paragraphs, and 
none should be issued without the approval of the Federal Government. 


Mr. THOMAS. I hold in my hand a clipping from Collier's 
Weekly, of December 27 last, which is so appropriate in this 
connection that I will read it into the Recorp if the Senator 
from Towa will permit me. 

Mr. KENYON. I will be very glad if it does not take until 
6 o'clock. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is as follows: 


Regarding the investigation of the Frisco receivership, it was stated 
that Chairman Clark and E. E. Brown, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, will lay before Congress the following : 

“That the Frisco was compelled to carry and pay interest on a ficti- 
tious indebtedness of $40,000,000, created by enormous commissions 
paid to bankers and brokers& for the sale of its securities, and profits 
to promoters of feeder lines in the Southwest. 

“That the chairman of its board of directors, B. F. Yoakum, made 
$7,000,000 profits for himself and associates trading with himself in 
the capacity of promoter and builder of Texas roads, which he caused 
to be sold to the Frisco at prices in excess of their value. 

“That approximately $32,000,000 in the Frisco’s total funded in- 
debtedness of $244,000,000 was paid to bankers and brekers in com- 
missions. 

“That the average rate of commission was 12.05 per cent, while the 
rofits of Mr. Yoakum and his associates in the promotion of the feeder 
ines sold to the Frisco ranged from 10 per cent to more than 100 

per cent.” 

At almost the same time the Railway Age Gazette—issue of Novem- 
ber 7, 1913—was printing an article on “Locomotive fuel economy 
en the Frisco,” showing how the care, cooperation, and rs of the 
rank and file of employees had lowered the 1912 fuel bill by $260,000 
as compared with that for 1910. The plan was originated by W. C. 
Nixon, vice president in charge of operation, whose name does not 
appear in the list of “ insiders,” and was a good solid piece of work 
from beginning to end. The saving which hundreds of men thus 
wrought out will pay three-fifths of 1 per cent on the fictitious debt, 
or 34 per cent on what the “insiders” took. If the men worked thus 
for 28 years they would save for the road, without interest, the sum 
which the directors and officials have already taken by conspiracy from 
the road. This is what ails “big business.” This is what ds 
“class hatred.” This tis the sabotage of greed among those in au- 
thority, treason in place of leadership. 


Mr. KENYON. And rates can be raised on the railroad to 
cover those burdens? 

Mr. THOMAS. Precisely, the patrons of the road are now 
called upon to submit to an increase of 5 per cent in the charges 
in order that this burden may be carried. 

Mr. KENYON. It illustrates again the splendid private man- 
agement we have heard so much about which has placed the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad in hands of receivers. I 
ask permission to place in the Recorp an editorial from the New 
York World as a part of my remarks, “ How the New Haven 
was looted,” and also a portion of an editorial, or the figures 
rather, as to the directors in that road. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none and permission is given. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

HOW THE NEW HAVEN WAS LOOTED. 

Of all the 336 subsidiary corporations among which the New Haven 
Railread so dispersed its assets and its credit as to bring it from a post 
of primacy to the verge of ruin, none better illustrates the manner of 
the looting tham the Westchester read, some portions of whose history 
the World told yesterday for the first time. 

The old Westchester company, formed in 1872, went bankrupt in 1875 
and did nothing for 29 years. Warly in 1904, galvanized imto life by an 
application ef the rival Pertchester road, the Westchester company re- 
ceived its franchise from the New York board of aldermen; vetoed by 
Mayor McClellan, the franchise was again passed. About that time 
$100,000 in a downtown bank changed possessors, and immediately after 
a $6,000,000 contract for work on the New Haven was secured by the 
Murphy-Gaffney Co. 

At about this time the stock of the Westchester road had been bought 
by the late J. P. Morgan, William Rockefeller, and George McCulloch 
flier for the New Haven. They paid more than $5,000,000, tho 

less than $500,000 had been expended; though the road had slept 
years; though President Mellen himself protested in vain that the steck 


was worth “10 cents a pound” and the New Haven already too 
heavily loaded. 


The Chair 
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With such a be gece is not wonderful that a road which cost Jess 
than $22,000,000 should have gone into the New Haven system a: 
$33,000,000—the difference, as Interstate Commerce Commissione; 
Prouty says, “vanishing into thin air.” As to how the money yan. 
ished, the details sleep in “Account No. 2” in the office of J. P. Morgny 
& Co., which covers the original purchase; and in the subsequent dea). 
ings of the New Haven with the Millbrook (constraction) company, in 
which Morgen and Rockefeller succeeded Marsden J. Perry and Oakleic) 
Thorne as leading spirits. 

The New Haven road needs money. Why does it not in civil snit 
seek restitution of this vanished $12,000,000? Why does it not seck to 
ascertain whether im this shocking conversion of funds there was any 
criminal transaction not yet shielded by the statute of limitations? 

Excelent, necessary, inevitable is e “unscrambling” of the Now 
Haven eggs. But justice should not stop short of restitution and pun- 
ishment, 

Name and number of corporations. 
George F. Baker (Morgan clique) b, 
J. P. Morgan (Morgan clique) es 
H. McKay Twombly (Vanderbilt group) 72 
Chauncey M. Depew (Vanderbilt group) 
Lewis Cass Ledyard {Morgan group) 
Cc. F. Brooker (Standard Oil group) 
William Rockefeller (Standard Oil group) 
Samuel Rae (Pennsylvania group) 
Theodore N. Vail (Telegraph and Telephone group) 
W. Murray Crane (Telegraph and 
F. W. Cheney (Morgan 
Cc. M. Pratt (Standard 1 group 
William Skinner (Standard Oil group)... 
H. K. MeHar eareen group 
F. T. Maxwel 


The interests represented in this total of 578 corporations of which 
New Haven directors are also directors range from the most powerful 
banking institutions ef the country to concerns making brass, stee! cars, 
loco , cart wheels, couplers, brake apparatus, draft gear, bolsters, 
eprings, oil, waste, and every device and article mecessary to the me- 
‘hanical equipment of a railroad. 

IN GRIP OF THE BANKERS. 

Further than this, the banking interests represented on the New 
Haven directorate have floated, ‘underwritten, aul rmed every form 
of fiduciary service essential to the distribution bonds, stocks, nego- 
tiations for leases, traffic, and other contracts entering into the enor. 
mous business of a corporation of the magnitude of the New Haven. 

Since the retirement of Mellen, his indictment for violation of the re. 
straint of trade provisions ef the Sherman anti-Trust law in the Grand 
Trunk matter, and the activity of the Attorney General in seeking to 
“wunscrambie ” the h essty Involved mess resulting from the misman- 
agement of the New Haven road there have been a number of retire- 
ments. J. P. Morgaa, jr., who is destined te become a most prominent 
figure in the Federal inquiry into New Haven affairs, has retired from 
the board of directors after serving as the successor of his father for a 


few months. 
Theodere N. Vail, represen and Telephone Co., has 


the Telegraph 
also withdrawn from the divetorate along with Charles S. Mellen, 
Alexander Cochrane, Sidney W. Winstow, and D. V. R. Warner. Mur- 
ray Crane has taken the place of Vail, and is as the repre- 
sentative of the telephone and te interests on the board. 

Members of the full board, of which William Rockefeller is the dom- 
inant spirit at present, are as follows: William Rockefeller, Charles F. 
Brooker, William Skinner, D. Newton Barney, Robert W. Taft, James S. 
Elten, James §. ae A. Heaton Frederick E. Brews- 
ter, Henry K. McHarg, John L. Billard, Geor . Baker, Thomas De 
Witt Cuyler, Edward Milligan, Samvel Rea, urence Minot, Morton 
F. Plant, John T. Pratt, A. F. Hadley, Howard Elliott, W. Murray 
Crane, James L. Richards, J. H. Hustis, and F. T. Maxwell. 

Mr. KENYON. In an official investigation still in progress 
in Massachusetts, a report of general expenditures of the New 
Haven Road from December 1, 1912, to June 30, 1913, listed 
under the head of other expenses the names of persons who 
shared in the distribution of $337,469.71. 

The hearing developed that newspaper reporters at the 
Massachusetts statehouse for daily newspapers had received 
money from the New Haven. One cditor admitted receiving 
$3,500. A prefessor in the Harvard Law School admitted that 
he had been employed as advisory counsel by the New Haven, 
but had kept the fact under cover, although frequently address- 
ing public gatherings on questions concerning the New Haven 
Ruilroad. 

I assume this was an investigation ordered by Gov. Foss, of 
the public-service commission. Something like $100,000 was 
expended in molding the opinion of the legislature. ' 

We hear a good deal about governmental ownership Dbrins- 
ing railroads into polities. It would rather seem from this 
investigation that the railroads were in politics. 

Commissioner Prouty, commenting on the future for the 
Westchester Road, said: 

eee was eae that in at that Muaiiy it would be 

and somet more, a n ould be 
a a Ereliaiie invammaent. met this may be true; such trolley lines 
grow up to almost any amount of overcapitalization, and it is ——— 
that in years to come the Westchester road will yield a worare the 
the investment of the New Haven. The same thing may be true . he 
pate inere Co., but all this in no respect alters the quality © 
rapnsa on. 
ct of t tter the ms of these lines are required 
oo ane ay cn am towestanent which caver as been made and are thereby 
su to a perpetual, unjust exaction. ; 

Mr. President, it is amazing that the managers of this = 

preperty, intrusted by the stockholders with its management, 


the near future it would earn its 
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should dissipate the property and secure personal profit for 
themselves, as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] has 
just pointed ont. A bank robber is entitled to more respect 


than these men. It requires some courage to rob a bank. The 
people are net willing im instances sueh as the Senator from 
Colorado has cited of the St. Louis & San Francisco, and in- 
stances that I have cited of the New Haven Railroad; that 
rates, though they want te be fair, should be inereased im order 
to cover such losses or to pay dividends on what Thomas W. 
Lawson has so aptly described as “ counterfeit capital,” one of 
the greatest causes of the high cost of living in this country. 

The difficulties of the rate question, the conflict in the regula- 
tion by the Federal Government and by the States, the manipu- 
lations of stocks and hends, the wrecking of great railroad prop- 
erties, are some of the inefting causes that have led the people 
to sit up and take notice and give serious. thought to the situa- 
tion and be willing te diseuss the question of governmental 
ownership of great public utilities. If private ownership of 
great public utilities is to continue to mean plunder of the peo- 
ple, then private ownership of these great public utilities will 
some day go. There must be complete governmental regula- 
tion gud honest management of railroads or governmental 
ownership wil! surely come. 

The distinguished Senater from New Jersey [Mr. Martrrye] 
has adveeated, in a report which has not yet been made to the 
Senate, but ef which I have seen an account in the newspapers, 
that as a solution of the awful mining conditions in West Vir- 
ginia, where he was on the committee investigating, and where 
his great heart was touched, that the only solution of those 
matters is for the Government to take over control. I do not 
know that he advocated operating, but at least to take ever and 
lease the great coal mines of this eountry. Coal is something 
people have got to have, and in that report, although I do not 
know all the minutia of it. on the fundamental proposition 
that the great coal of this country whieh the Creator has put 
into the ground for the use of all the people no monepolky ought 
to be permitted to take charge of it and charge the people of 
the country excessive rates, I indorse his position. 

At the present market prices of stocks it would cost in the 
neighborheed ef $13,000,000,000 to take over the railroads. Of 
course, such sti figures are staggering, and when con- 
sidering it we are apt to lose sight of the fact that behind the 
debt would be the property itself, with its constantly increasing 
unearned increment. If the water was squeezed out of these 
stocks, they would not be anywhere near such value. . 

If the railroads had been purchased by the Government some 
20 years ago, it is entirely probable that the difference in what 
the Government would have to pay on the indebtedness and 
what the railroads pay on their stocks and bonds in interest 
and dividends would have nearly paid for the railroads. It 
has been so claimed by experienced statisticians and railroad 
experts. The Gevernment can borrew money at a less rate of 
interest, finding little tremble to borrow at 3 per cent. Rail- 
roads, on their bends, must pay 4 and 4} per cent. 

Mir. Thorne in his figures estimates that governmental owner- 
ship would save $450,000,000 a year. 

He does not diseuss the question of operation, and that is the 
only weak point in this letter. 

Mr. President, if the efficiency of our transportation was not 
diminished, the people may well inquire why said amount 
should net be saved, because it makes no difference whether 
the interest fs paid by the railroads on bonded indebtedness 
from dividends on stock, or whether it is paid om bonds issued 
by the Government, it comes ultimately from one source, the 
people of the country. Four hundred and fifty million dollars 
is more than is received from customs duties in a year—prob- 
ably as much as it will eost te build the Panama Canal. 

I do not mean to indicate by these remarks that I would be 
in favor at this time of taking over the railroads. I have an 
open mind on the question, but would favor and am anxious 
that a commission be appointed by the President of men whose 
sole interest would be the public welfare, for that in the end is 
the sole interest that concerns us—men of high character and 
breadth of learning and limited to three members, who should 
go to foreign countries where they have grappled with this 
question and make an unbiased report to Congress as to the 
success of governmental ownership of railroads or of the 
failure thereof; men who will give real thought to the question 
and not merely be engaged, as is too eften the case, in a 
Junketing trip. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask a question of 
the Senator from Iowa right there. Mr. Thorne, as I under 
Stand the Senator, says that $450,000,000 could be saved by the 
Government taking over and operating the railroads? 


Mr. KENYON. That that amount could be saved each year., 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does Mr. Thorne say what rafl- 
reads, which are practically parallel and duplicates, are te /be 
discontinued, and what railroads are to be operated? 

Mr. KENYON. None would be discontinued. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Take 5, 6, 7, or 8 railroads rfun- 
ning out of Des Moines, all competing. There is scarcely 
of them that is not an active competitor. Would Mr. Thar 
maintain that competition if the ownership were the same? 

Mr. KENYON. They are competitors, possibly, as to’ the 
quality of service. I do not know that I could be accurate as 
to the Des Moines railroads, but take Council Bluffs, where 
different railroads crossing the State converge, and the fares 
are the same. They are competitors only as to the quality of 
service. Their trains nearly all leave Council Binffs at the 
same time. There is no need of that, is there? Why should 
not trains on the different railroads leave there two, four, or 
six hours apart? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What I am trying to get at is, 
whether Mr. Thorne in his figures proposed to operate the same 
amount of mileage that is now being operated, much of which 
is a duplication, with many parallel lines constructed perhaps 
ill-advisedly? Does he propose to operate all those railrouds, 
or is he to make the saving from an economy of mileage service? 

Mr. KENYON. No; he is to take exactly the roads now oper- 
ated by private ownership and put them under Government 
ewnership. By so doing he figures that we would save 
$450,0000,000 a year. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
Moines. 

Mr. KENYON, 
figures? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. That is the Senator’s own 
State. You have the Chicago & Great Western there; you have 
got the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul there; you have got the 
Des Moines Short Line there; you have got the Rock Island 
there; you have got the Burlington there; and I do not know but 
that you have the North Western there also. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; we have the North Western. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And the North Western. Now, 
surely any scheme of governmental ownership, if it were orizi- 
nally planned, would not call for any such duplication of mileage 
as that? 

Mr. KENYON. Then, why does the present plan of operation 
call for this duplication? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But there has not been a railroad, 
if the Senator from Iowa will permit me to say it in his time— 
he has been very courteous—there has not been a railroad built 
in the State of Iowa in a generation that has not been enthusi- 
astically encouraged by the people who live along the line, and 
that was true of the last one to be built. 

Mr. KENYON. And most of them have been financially en- 
couraged. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The last one to be built involves 
a saving of over 50 miles between Des Moines and St. Paul, 
and yet it has not earned a dollar; it bas not paid a penny in 
dividends, 

Mr. KENYON. I am not advised as to that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think I am right about it; I do 
not know anything specifically about it, but I think I am correct. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator does not speak from knowledge 
as a stockholder, of course? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no; I do net own any stock, 
and could not if I wanted to. To be consistent, under Govern- 
ment ownership you would have to revise the railroad map of 
your country and discontinue parallel and unnecessary lines in 
order to accommodate the traffic economically and have the best 
interests of the Government at heart. [f do not see just how you 
can accomplish it. I hope you can. 

Mr. KENYON. I am not trying to accomplish it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I did not speak of the Senator in 
the first person. 

Mr. KENYON. I am trying to have it discussed; that is all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. [ think if Mr. Thorne ts going to 
save $450,000,000 a year, he will have to do it by discontinuing 
existing lines. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator has not heard the figures read. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I heard the figures which the Sena- 
tor gave. 

Mr. KENYON. 






Take the roads running out of Des 


Is the Senator asking me for Mr. Thorne’s 


I think Mr. Brandeis, some years ago, sug- 


what we could save in the eperation and management 
of the railroads. If the Government were goime into the rail- 
read busimess as it goes into the public-building business, that 
would be a sham and a farce, and we would never get anywhere 
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with it. If we were to build a railroad in some community in 
order to help send a Representative back to Congress, or a Sena- 
tor back to the Senate, we would never accomplish any beneficial 
result. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The same may be said of the river 
and harbor expenditures. We have some skill in the apportion- 
ment of river and harbor appropriations. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish we had more time, because there is a 
complete answer to the suggestion of the Senator. The rail- 
roads are now competing in the service that they render, but 
they are not competing as to rates. They are trying to get 
traffic by reason of furnishing better accommodations, and some 
of them even have fountains in their drawing-room cars, as the 
North Western has between Chicago and St. Paul, to draw busi- 
ness from the Milwaukee road, while the Milwaukee is serving 
a better meal, in order to draw business from the North Western. 
You have your choice between a fountain and a good meal. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They have fountains in their depots 
and plenty of water in their chests, I understand. There is no 
doubt about that. I wish it were not there. 

Mr. KENYON. Water in their chests? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. I wish it were not there. I 
think there is altogether too much water in the railroads. 

Mr. KENYON. There is plenty of water in the capital stock. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is what I mean. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want to take so much time. I am 
just about through, if the Senator has no further question to 
ask. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have interrupted the Senator as 
much as I ought to do. 

Mr. KENYON. I have been very glad to yield to the Senator. 

The commission which I have suggested would merely make 
an unbiased report to Congress as to the success of governmental 
ownership of railroads or the failure thereof. The Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], who has given great thought 
to this subject, handed me a few moments ago a letter which I 
think ought to be in the Recorp, and I hope he will place it in 
the Recorp, showing the results of governmental ownership and 
operation in fereign countries. We ought not to be afraid of 
discussing the proposition; and that is all I am trying to do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not afraid to discuss it. I 
have ridden on government-owned railroads. 

Mr. KENYON. The most advanced nations of the world, 
with the exception of Great Britain, have handled the proposi- 
tion successfully, and this Nation ought not to be afraid to go 
thoroughly into an investigation and discussion of the proposi- 
tion: and if after investigation—I do not know what it might 
show—such a course may seem best for the welfare of the great- 
est number of our people to then adopt the plan of govern- 
mental ownership, surrounding it, as I have suggested, with 
such civil-service regulations or other regulations as to make 
impossible the participation of employees in partisan politics. 
‘The general welfare of all our people is the object to be attained, 
and no hints that Government ownership is socialistic will stop 
discussion of the question. The people have not become 
frightened by the ery of socialism whenever any advance moyve- 
ment is proposed. Public discussion is the lifeblood of repre- 
sentative government. The American people are not afraid of 
discussion; they do not deem it necessary to talk in whispers 
or go behind closed doors when talking of Government owner- 
ship of great public utilities. The Alaskan railroad, owned and 
operated by the Government, will be a good experiment as to 
the merits of Government ownership and operation of all 
railroads. 

I have made these suggestions preliminary to the introduc- 
tion of a letter and not as meaning to indicate that I favor the 
taking over of the railroads by the Government, but because I 
believe that discussion of this subject is healthy and apropos 
and that this letter in the Recorp—thus giving wide circula- 
tion—may tend to stimulate inquiry along the line suggested. 

I was anxious to have this letter read. I think it will take 
but a moment or two; but I ask permission to make it a part of 
my remarks, That is all that I care to say on the subject. 

Th» VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator ask to have the 
Jetter read ? 

Mr. KENYON. I ask to have the letter read. 

Mr. BRISTOW. How long is it? 

Mr. KENYON. If no Senator wants to hear it at this time, 
I will not ask to have it read. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to hear it, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. By whom is it signed? 

Mr. KENYON. It is signed by Clifford Thorne, railroad com- 
missioner of the State of Iowa, the gentleman to whom I have 
referred in my remarks. Unless there is a desire to have it 


read, I will simply ask that it be printed in the Recorp in con- 
nection with my remarks. 
P, a pene of New Jersey. I, for one, should like to hear 
read. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I also should like to hear it read. 
Mr. KENYON. Then, let it be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading? 
The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested 
The Secretary read as follows: ; 


NovoMBer 29, 1912. 
Senator Wm. 8S. Kenyon, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SenaTor: Col. 8S. W. Brookhart informs me that ire 
summary of my recent investigation relative to the mar et to of 
American railroads, and the actual loss to the public because of thei 
private ownership as compared to Government ownership. S 

The following is the substance of my recent discussion of this sub- 
ect before the National Association of Railway Commissioners at 
Washington, D. C., and later with President Ripley, of the Santa |'c 

On _ the eve of making a physical valuation of all the i 
the United States I thought te would be of some interest Og eke hen 
present market value. My attention was called to this by reason of 
my work as chairman last year of the committee on “railroad taxes 
and methods for ascertaining fair value,” and this year of the “ valua- 
tion committee " of the National Association of Railway Commissioners 
I have had this “market value” estimated (by methods described 
later) and find it to be approximately $13,969,173,383. 

In this connection there is a fact of tremendous Significance : The 
Government could issue bonds and purchase these outstanding securities 
at prevailing market prices and save several hundred millions of dol- 
jars r the year ending June 30, 191 

“or the year ending June 30, 1 (the last year for w e 
pe toa aes : oo a. toe paid out er eetecnPicts 

vidends an ad a surplus whic e ut into 
surplus account the following: a ae end 








In @ividends. on ‘stoe¥au. 1.1 aa 2 7 

Im Satewent Gm BORN. cciipsenp ied iententnns ciate oi ty uae 

Appropriations for additions and betterments____ 58, 740, 315 

Appropriations for new lines or extensions 3, 518, 628 

Appropriations for other reserves........._----__ 7, 897, 134 

Surplus for year to general balance...__._________-___ 91, 669; 663 
NN a sins nj cealhonasbtiscibhtibeet aii Sage eee eee - 833, 734, 571 


To-day these surplus earnings, interest, and dividends belong to pri- 

vate bere 

t is commonly recognized that the Government can bo 0 

at a smaller rate than private companies. Mr. B. F. Vokum, while 
chairman of the board of directors of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railway Co., estimated this difference at 2 per cent. In past years 
our Government has been able to borrow money at 24 T cent and less, 
No one can tell promens what the Government wo! a4 have to pay for 
a large volume of money. to Aay United States Government 2 per cent 
bonds are selling close to par and 3 per cents at and above par. Prices 
are comparatively low at this time. It is probably safe to say that 
the Government could borrow the capital necessary for the purchase of 
railway securities at 3 per cent. It is true this would increase the 
volume of securities on the market seeking purchasers, but it is also 
true as the railway bonds and stocks were canceled that would increase 
the volume of capital seeking investment. There are reasons in the 
history of the French Government why their bonds do not command as 
high prices as some others. Great Britain has had little difficulty in 
securing large sums of money at 3 per cent and less. 

Thirteen billion nine hundred and sixty-nine million one hundred 
and seventy-three thousand three hundred and eighty-three dollars, at 
3 per cent, would cost us annually $419,075,201, whereas to-day we are 
paying money, or its equivalent, for the use of the same amount of prop- 
erty (as valued on the markets of the country) the sum of $833,734,571. 


SUMMARY. 
Interest, dividends, and surplus earnings...__....._____ $833, 734, 571 
Interest at 3 per cent on present market value of railway 


BOCUPI CD. ne ich i cvagpabetendb kines 419, 075, 201 


Annual saving, through purchase by the Government, of 
outstanding railway securities, at prevailing market 
II ais cing > eqn sin oniiltceiins emcee signe eee ee de 414, 659, 370 


The private ownership of American railways is costing us more than 
$400,000,000 annually. 

Such figures are staggering. It is hard to comprehend their full 
meaning. We can not do so, except by comparison. That sum of 
money, the saving alone, is more than the entire customs revenue or 
tariff of the United States Government, which has been the bone of 
contention in American politics during the past century. 

We could pay the same taxes as are paid to-day on railroad property: 
we could set aside the same sums for additions and betterments and 
surplus as are described above, and save in the amounts now Pe 
dividends on stock and interest on bonds alone the neat sum of $250,- 
000,000 cash, in round numbers, annually. This is included in the 
foregoing statement. This saving alone would enable us to allow all 
the advances now being asked for by the eastern railroads ($40,000,000) 
to be used—as they affirm—-for better cars and better roadbeds, etc. 
and to allow the same per cent of advance to all the other railroads in 
the country (making in all $100,000,000), to keep this up year atte! 
year permanently, and to have a hundred and fifty million dollars left 
over every year to distribute in higher wages to labor, and we would do all 
this without any increase whatever in freight rates. This saving is sim 
ply because the Government's credit is better than that of rivate pi rsons. 

In addition to ali these savings described above, I find the balance” 
profit and loss—-on June 30, 1910, carried to the general balance — 
of American railroads, considered as one system, as reported aE On 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the net sum of $1,036,128,00)) |! 
addition to the $91,000,000 surplus of the year mentioned soy 


This represents the accumulated surplus over a period of years. Soi’ 


of us have doubted the validity of some items in this surplus, pet is 
railroads have so reported it, and upon this they claim a return. "0 
accumuiated surplus of more than a billion dollars would also be a 
to the American people in case of the Government's purchase © 
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standing securitics at prevailing market prices. The railroads have been 
bettering and improving their properties for way years out of earn- 


ings. One company boast. that it has placed a ar into the property 
for every Gellar paid im dividends. We not — pay them a return on 
their investment, but we puild their properties for them. 

The surplus earnings of American railroads put into betterments, 
improvements, and surplus account each year consti*“te property upon 
which the railroads claim a constitutional right to a reason return. 
All such surplus earnings help te swell the values, which are quoted in 
every court in the land where rate cases are tried, as a justification for 
higher rates er as a means to prevent reductions ordered by the State 
and Federal Governments. In case of Government purchase of se- 
curities these surplus earnings will, in the future, belong to the public, 
and will mot ‘be used as a justification for bigher freight rates. 

That billion-dollar saving is a rather large sum of money. The total 
wealth of the entire Nation, as estimated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor (1904) was only $107,000,000,000 (esti- 
mated for 1913 at $130,000,000,000). 

‘There are still other savings. If the Government owned the railroads, 
future inereases in land values—the unearned increment—would belong 
to the public instead of to private parties. 

Before the steam engine came across the commercial horizon of the 
world—prior to the nineteenth century—the ownership of public high- 
ways was almost invariably conside the proper function of the Govy- 
ernment. What resulted? The enormous values in these strips of land 
created by the junction of great highways at terminals belonged to the 
people at large and not to private parties, but the railroad has changed 
all this in the United States. 

Consider a few facts. The total original cost of the lands of the 
Northern Pacific at the terminals in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth 
“(according to its statements based on the best information obtainable) 
including purchases to Arril 30, 1908, was $4,527,228.76. The master 
allowed as their value, apart from the improvements made by the com- 
pany, Which, as we have said, were embraced in the other items of 
reproduction cost, the sum of $17,315,869.45.” I am not relying on 
any brief as my authority. I am quoting from the unanimous decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. There was a present value 
found by the special master amounting to more than 380 per cent of the 
cost. The enormous percentage of increase in values that may be found 
at terminals is demonstrated by this statement. Consider ail the rail- 
roads In all the cities In the country. 

In 1910 the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. insisted that 
the law entitled them to a return upon present value estimated at 
$530,000,000. “Out of the difference between the original invest- 
ment of $258,000,000 and the estimated present value of $530,060,000, 
it has been estimated that the increase in Innd value amounts ‘to ap- 
proximately $150,000,000."" And this property represents less than one- 
fortieth of the railway capitalization the country. The matter was 
not tested in the courts. “In the face of such an economic philosophy, 
if stable and equitable rates are to be maintained, the suggestion has 
been made that it would be wise for the Government to protect its 
people by taking to itself these .properties at present value rather than 
await the day, perhaps 30 or 50 years hence, when they will have 
multiplied in value ten or twenty fold.” I am now quoting from the 
unanimous C |—r- of the Interstate Commerce Commission, an opinion 
written by Mr. Lane, now in the President’s Cabinet. 

The umearned increment of American railroads has amounted to 
several billions of dollars. ‘The land values of the Northern Pacific 
in Minnesota amounted to more than 20 per cent of all their property. 
If this is representative, the land values in $14,000,000,000 worth of 
property in the United States is a substantial part of our national 
wealth. And the Increase in these values will amount to a stupendous 
sum of money, possibly aggregating several hundred millions of dollars 
annually. In ease of Government ownership this will be saved to the 
phblic and will not furnish added argument in support of advances 
in freight rates, 

These vast savings I have described are Md@ependent of all the sav- 
ings that would result from the elimination of high-salaried officials, 
solicitors for fre d passenger business, duplications in terminal 
facilities, hund of lawyers, high financiers, as well as the economic 
loss by Teason of stock manipulations, etc. We can secure the 
ablest talemt in America for our Supreme bench at $12,000 per year. 
Perhaps a few of the $50,000 salaries have been paid for skill and 
acumen in finance, rather than tm transportation service. But 
the savings I have enumerated have been based on the assumption that 
we would retain, at their present salaries, all the officials, managers, 
traffic experts, etc., that have been evolved during the past 80 years 
of American railroading. I have simply proposed the substitution of 
the American citizen for the stockholder and bondholder. 

Of course there are many other benefits that would grow out of the 
operation of our railroads for trans tion service solely. Freight 
rates would be adjusted largely on the basis of cost_and not on what 
the trafiie will ‘bear. They say it is cheaper to kill people than to 
properly provide for the safety of the public. An entirely different 
principle will control under Government ownership than can possibly 
exist under private ownership. 

We have operated the mail service, parcel om: money-order business, 
and various other en rises successfully. ye have just completed the 
greatest engineering feat of the human race. All persons join in saying 
that this task has been well done. Private parties failed at the same 
undertaking. Perh we may be capable other tasks. There are 
arguments on the r side of this question that are familar to every- 
body. The papers and magazines have been flooded with misrepre- 
Sentations as to the size of frei charges in foreign countries. Com- 
parisons that are fair are difficult to make. ‘Several thousand different 
articles are handled by freight. It is easy to select for comparison 
articles or hauls that are not representative. The average rate per ton- 
mile is neta correct index where the length of the haul varies and the 
Service rendered ts different. According to some well-recognized authori- 
ties, the rates for similar services in both passemger and freight traffic 
are much higher in the United States than in European countries, while 
the contrary is claimed by the spokesmen for the railroads in the 
railroads in the United States. 

This country has been hearing only one side of the Government- 
ownership issue. ‘There are just a few in the United States—chiefly 
the present owners of the railroads—who have made any personal ex- 
amination of this subject. It is time for our Government to commence 
investiga both sides of the question. 

The tr thro the world has been toward Government owner- 
ship. Many count have been changing from private to Government 
ownership, "There ‘have been no changes of a substantial character from 
Government to private ownership except where later they have gove 
back to Government ownership. This has occurred in three great 
nations. There are reversion clauses in the charters of the French 
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railroads. I have not personally investigated the situation, but I am 
reliably informed that most of the railroad mileage is owned by the 
Governments in Germany, Austria-Hangary, Italy, Switzerland, Norw: 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Russia, New South Wales, New Zealand. 
Queensland, South Australia, Victoria, West Australia, Bulgaria, Se: ; 
Roumania, Peru, Chile, Japan, India, Ceylon, Dutch East Indies, Natal, 
Indo-China, Baden, Bavaria, Cape Colony, Tasmania, and Orange ! 





State. The large majority of the countries oa the continents of Kurepe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia own most of their railroads. E 

Aside from England and the United States, ever t-class | er on 
earth is committed to Government ownership. | * not r la 
final conclusion that it is wise to take over these properties at t! 
present time, but there must be some facts im the experience of these 
other nations that are worthy a careful investigation by disinte i 
parties. 

Respectfully, yours, Ciigvorp THorNi 

Note.—tThe present market value of the railroads in the United S 

described above was estimated in the following manner: Thirty-f 


resentative railroads were selected. This list included those selected 
Wesley C. Mitcheel, of New York City, in his computations of 
fluctuations on securities for the 20-year pertod from 1890 to 1910 rhe 
only changes we made in. the list were to eliminate the Canadian |! 
Canada Southern, and bowa Central, substituting the Northern P 


Great Northern, and Baltimore & Ohio. As the list is finally completed, 
these carriers Landled 53:6 per cent of the transportation business in 
the country last year, and I am confident that they represent the better 
class of railroads as a whole, so that the market value finally obtained 


is not low. We used market quotations as given in the New York Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle for all stocks and bonds quoted. taking 
the average of the daily mean for the week ending October 17, 1913. 
Where no sale was recorded, but a “bid’’ and “ask” price was given, 
we used the “ask” price in order to avoid the criticism of obtaining a 
low valuation. In this marner we found the total market value of the 
stocks of ‘these 35 companies to be $4,087,158,107, while their par valine 
was $4,299,693,C63; in other words, the market value was 95.057 per 
cent of the par value. Tha total market value of the bonds quoted was 
$3,485,471,596, their par value $3,855.217,979, and the percentaze 


89.1123. A complete list of the railroads would have been preferable, 
and quotations over a longer period of time would have been desirabie. 
It will be impossible to find exactly the market value because some 


securities are tot quoted and prices vary. To-day prices are lo but 


; this is cffset by reason of the fact that we have chosen, on the whole, 
the better class of railroads. For the reasons we have previously stated 
we conclude these percentages are not low for the current year it 


would agueer that an estimate based on these percentages is very lib 
eral, perhaps too liberal, The securities used are much above the aver- 
age in value. 

The par value of the securities of American railroads outstanding in 
the hands of the public—according to the statistician of the Intersiate 
Commerce Commission in the latest published report, for June 30, 1912, 
assuming that securities for 1912 held by other railroads were the same 
as in 1911i—was $15,286,101,947, divided as follows: $5,843,446,355 in 
steck and $9,442,655,592 in bonds. 

Applying the percentages described above, it is roughly estimated that 
the market value of American railroads, as of the present time is $1%,- 
969,173,383. ‘The par value of outstanding railway securities in e 
hands of the public is, as stated above, a little over fifteen billions. 
But par value is given practically no consideration before courts or 
commissions or on the markets. Some securities sell at 2 or 3 per cent 
of ‘their par value, while others sell at 600 and 700 per cent of their 
par value. The Interstate Commerce Commission has said that the 
par value of stocks and bonds is no evidence whatsoever of value. The 
Supreme Court kas never used par value of seeurities as the basis for 
“fair value” ‘n rate cases or any other kind of cases. In the eyes of 
the investing public the present value of American railroads is det 
mined on the markets, where securities are bought and sold. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Semate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, January 21, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 20, 1914. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Francis A. Garrecht, of Washington, to be United States atior- 
ney, eastern district of Washington, vice Oscar Cain, resigned. 
Unrrep StarTes MARSHAL. 
James ‘S. Magee, of New Bloomfield, Pa., to be United Stntes 
marshal, middie district of Pennsylvania, vice James M. Yeager, 
resigned. 


OCONFIRMATIONS. 
Eeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 20, 1914. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ILLINOIS. 
William Finley, Hoopestown. 
H. P. Simpson, Rock Island. 
R. C. Probasco, Sparta. 
Charles D. Rock, Farmer City. 
D. B. Ulrey, Martinsville. 
IOWA, 
George A. Crane, Dexter. 
John J. Dunlevy, Lansing. 
‘Laura H. Figert, Marathon. 
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Weston D. Ralston, Paullina. 
Harvey A. Sweigard, Garner. 
James S. Webster, Carlisle. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
John Sehmitz, Tower City. 
Curtis Shepard, Courtenay. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Henry J. Bock, Conway. 
John A. Rick, Girard. 
souTH 
M. M. Bennett, Yankton. 
WISCONSIN. 





DAKOTA, 


T. D. Pluck, Horicon. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, January 20, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o’clock roon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Ke graciously near to us, O Thou great Father Soul, as we 
thus enter upon a new congressional day. Give to these Thy 
servants great thoughts and help them to control and direct 
those thoughts that their acts may be worthy of statesmen; 
that the people of this great Nation whom they represent may 
be faithfully and efliciently served to the honor and glory of 
Thy holy name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

CONSTRUCTION OF RAILROADS BY NEW LANDS, 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior setting forth history and 
data in regard to railroads constructed by different countries in 
the opening up of new lands. It is a mere historical statement 
or fact and nothing more. 

Mr. MANN. The purpose of it is that it may be used in con- 
nection with the Alaskan railroad bill? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes, sir; that is the purpose of it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hovs- 


roON] usks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Kiccorp in the manner stated. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


The following is the letter referred to: 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 19, 1913. 

My Drar Mr. Houston: If we are to open Alaska, we must do so 
either by subsidizing railroads with land and money grants or by gov- 
ernmental construction. No other method has been devised in this or 
any other country. I submit for your consideration the recent history 
of railroad construction in lands newly opened. The United States has 
subsidized private construction. Canada has given unprecedented 
amounts in land and cash and built some lines of its own. England 
has opened India with Government railroads, and Africa likewise. 
Nearly all lines of railroad in the Australian colonies have been built 
by the Government. So, too, in the South American Republics and 
Mexico, either the Government has built the line outright or given a 
large bonus for its construction. 

UNITED STATES, 

The records of the General Land Office show that land grants made 
by Congress in aid of private railway construction in this country aver- 
aged about 7,500 acres of iand for each mile of railroad built. Rail- 
road land grants made by Congress have aggregated 158,139,000 acres, 
or 247,093 square miles. These land grants equal in area a territory 
as large as the combined area of the New England States, New York, 
New Jersey. Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia. and West Virginia. 

Hiow much other public aid has been given to private railroad build- 
ing in the form of land grants by States and subdivisions of States 
and in the form of cash bounties or subsidies or guaranteed interest 
and principal on bond issues can not even be approximated with any 
degree of certainty. 

Reliable authorities have stated that the actual cost of construction 
of the Union Pacific Railroad was approximately $50,000,000. The cost 
to the railroad company of this construction was $93,500,000, nearly 
$43.000.000 being taken in profit by the contractors and the Credit 
Mobilier. Land grants to the Union Pacific alone were made to the 
extent of 11,309,844 acres in addition to the Government's guaranty 
of bond issues and interest. Previous to the settlement of the Govern- 
ment with the Pacific roads it was estimated by the inspecting engineer 
of the United States Pacific Railway Commission that the entire prop- 
erty of the Union Pacific system could have been reproduced for $37,280 
a mile, whereas at the time the average per mile of subsidized mortgage 
debt and interest on the road to the credit of the Government was 
$47,465 a mile. 

Land Office records show that land grants by Congress in aid of the 
construction of private wagon roads were made at the rate of 1,900 
acres of land for each mile of road, while early canal building was aided 
by congressional land grants averaging 63,700 acres of land for each 
mile of tanal. 

CANADA, 


From 1876 to 1912 there had been built in Canada something less 
than 10,000 miles of railway under private ownership. In Government 


aid these roads had received cash subsidies aggregating $208,072,073 


| 
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one fend grants to the extent of 56,052,055 acres from the public 
main. 

In otber words, it has cost the Government in Canada $20,000 in cash 
and 5,600 acres in land for every mile of road built under private owner. 
ship in that country. Some part of these cash subsidies are in the 
form of loans which the railroads are under agreement to repay. 

According to the report of the department of railways and canals 
of the Dominion Government, the various forms in which these cas), 
subsidies have been paid are as follows: 


By the Dominion: 














enn Sip dree. 2 6 ss sk Bee ee ah ae $80, 558, 911. 20 
eet os UL Ue fo ae... es 25, 576, 533. 33 
Cost of lines handed over to Canadian Pacific Ry... 37, 785, 319. 97 
Paid to Quebec government_____--__.._-__-___. 5, 160, 053. 83 
Implement clause, Grand Trunk Pacific agreement 4, 994, 416. 66 
| MEY t RDS aS ea en ee ee 154, 075, 235. 09 
By the Provinces: 
Cee ee 32, 895, 485. 16 
APU co-cssssswsoneeg> caiedsaeteenttien mmm imientansicntee ee 2, 750, 030. 00 
Ralctintionn Ge ARTO G css ominmvigisnmebtona 300, 000, 00 
Sali 3 kis oct 0 Oe ceases Aiea ieee s 85, 945, 515. 16 
By municipalities: 
Cay Se ns tector nine acannon penitent 12, 807, 324. 98 
RBBB 55a tnesdnninnnght-—hegnd- exlitinnatetageiiaiinehntpingundnees 2, 404, 498. 62 
Subecriptiong 0. 2R6B08.. .....0.ccene-upgeeetinieton 2, 839, 500. 00 
Gaball..ca00sissuintcsdansioabtevenentnanadenatameidel 18, 051, 323. 60 
Land grants are reported as follows: Acres. 
By the Domifmlon-. =< ER 31, 864, 074 
By  Frovaees at Seevee nn a ee 13, 625, 949 
By Province of British Columbia___....--.-._--~ 8, 119, 221 
By Province of New Brunswick___...--____-_._- 1, 647, 772 
By Province of Nova Scotia__.................. 160, 000 
Mey eg Ee ee ae ee oe 635, 039 
Petey eh ak ede we er tel esas tate tees 56, 052, 055 


In addition to these bonuses of cash and Jands for private railroad 
construction, the Canadian Government and its Provinees have guaran. 
teed bond issues of railroad companies at the rate of from $13,000 to 
$20,000 a mile. The total amount of railroad bonds ranteed by the 
Government, as reported in 1912, was $245,070,045, divided among the 
Dominion and several provincial governments as follows: 







Ressintee 2... <i. seb a a A LA ee $91, 985, 553 
RGanitee ss. nds hin tekken eblice Be 20, 899, 660 
Men O8, 1k. 5 iis ccai tts chitin mitch bitecititaditiienibanmcintsiilltd — 45, 489, 000 
Saskatchewan... .._ e_--- 382, 500, 000 
CAS RTIO cis SR iden hg eisai das 7, 860, 000 
Bear, GCG oii ks. nici ire bitch Lickin i led at 5, 022, 000 
POSER aR: COT iia eds hii eileen Mtn tienen nid 38, 946, 832 
ie ER a ES eT es ee 1, 893, 000 
Nee ns ii bias cabin ele oT ee 476, 000 





245, 070, 045 


In addition te the donation of 5,600 acres of land, the average mile 
of privately owned railroad built in Canada has cost the Government 
$45,300 in cash subsidies, loans, and guaranteed bond issues. The 
capitalization of privately owned railroads in Canada, as reported by 
the Government in 1912, was $50,832 per mile. 

The 2,042 miles of Government owned and operated railroads in 
Canada shows a capital cost to the Government of $123,036,118, or an 
average of $47,257 per mile. 

The average capitalization of the railroads of the United States !s 
about $90,000 a mile. 

In 1894 the Dominion Government abandoned its policy of making 
land grants for railways. With the settlement of the great Canadian 
Northwest, however, the building of new roads in that section became a 
problem, and the Canadian Government decided upon a transcontinental 
Canadian railway. Half of this line (1,800 miles between Winnipeg 
and Moncton) is being constructed by the Government. It is to be 
leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Co. for a period of 50 years at a 
rental of 3 per cent on the cost of construction, the Government to 
pay the interest for the first seven years of the operation of the road 
and for three years afterwards if necessary, the deferred interest pay- 
ments to be added to the capital charge against the road, and the el 
ating compons: later to pay interest upon the entire amount. When 
the lease expires the Government may either operate the road itself 
or renew the lease for another 50 years. 

The total length of the new transcontinental line between Moncton 
and Prince Rupert, Alberta, is to be 3,544 miles, exclusive of branches. 
The western division. from Winni to the Pacific Ocean, is to be built 
and owned by the Grand Trunk Pacific Co., the Government guarantee 
ing the first-mortgage bonds, at 3 per cent, principal and interest, for 
50 years, to the extent of three-quarters of the cost of construction, 
which, however, for the prairie section from Winni to the Rocky 
Mountains, 916 miles, was not to exceed $13,000 a mile. After con- 
struction was begun it was found that increased cost of labor and 
material made this limit too low, and an arrangement was made by 
which the Dominion Government agreed to advance $10,000,000 to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Co. for 10 years at 4 r cent interest. ©n the 
mountain section, 839 miles, the Government guarantees the bonds to 
three-quarters of the actual cost of construction, whatever it may be, 
the Government to pay the interest for the first seven years after com- 
pletion. It was estimated, when the agreement was made, that he 
amount to be guaranteed by the Government would be about $50,000,000. 

A branch from Fort William, on Lake Superior, to a connect! on 
the main live of the eastern division—the Government road—has * n 
built by the Grand Trunk Pacific Co. ‘This line is 188 miles lous. i. 
aid of its construction the Ontario warenone mover anne’ paid the ral 
road company a cash subsidy of. $2,000 a mile, and also made it = 
grants of 6,000 acres a mile, and an additional cash subsidy of 5°.) 
was paid by the Dominion Government. = 

The concessions, subsidies, and guaranties made by the Canali 
Government to the Grand Trunk Pacific Co. are based on the assum 
tion that the road will not pay expenses or, at least, that Its opera ~ 
will not be profitable in the first few agers of its 5 operation ‘ bee 4 
as the Paes j rine neanes is concerned, = A Ae aces 
of land per mile gran e company f “x 

ublic domain and the public treasury, never to be returned, except in 
ndirect benefits from the railway. 
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The plan’ proposed for reimbursing the Government for the construc- 
tion of the Alaskan railway will permit the United States, if it desires, 
to get back all its original investment, which may be regarded as a 
ioan, after the railway becomes profitable, and the Nation will have 
the road as an asset, both during and after this period of repayment. 


AUSTRALIA, 


In the my days of the settlement of Australia, private capital 
attempted to build the railroads needed for the development of that 
country, but failed so conspicuously to keep pace with the need that in 
1855 the Government took over the lines already built, and since then 
but one arin railroad in Australia has been built under private 
ownersalp. 

While the seareity of private capital at first compelled odeotion of 
the policy of Government ownership and operation in Australia, this 
policy was later extended in order to provide roads in new and sparsel 
settled sections for the encouragement of settlement. Of the total rail- 
way mileage in Australia, 16,427 miles is owned and operated by the 
Government, and about 2,000 miles is under private ownership and 
operation. Most of the private lines are branches and “feeders,” and 
many of them owned by corporations for conveying their own product 
to the State's trunk lines. 

Only 145 miles of the Government roads in the country are owned 
and operated by the Central Government, the remainder being under 
the management of the several Provinces. A new trunk line to be 
1,083 miles in length is now under construction by the Commonwealth. 
The estimated cost of its construction and equipment is about $40,000 
aile, The avaengs capital cost of all the State railroads in Australia 
is $47,500 a mile 

Australian railroads haye been built and operated for more than 50 
years With no serious cerepes of graft or corruption. The general 
policy has been to operate them at cost, and despite increased cost of 
operation several reductions in rates have been made within recent 
years. 

Australia has a mile of railroad to every 250 pulation as com- 
pared with_a mile to each 500 population in the United States. 

In the State of Victoria all but 60 of the 3,627 miles of railway 
reported in 1912 were constructed > the Government. There are no 
privately owned railways in this State. The total expenditure charged 
to capital account against the State railroads was $228,000,000, or at 
the rate of $63,300 a mile. 

The first railroads in New South Wales were built as private enter- 
prises, but the companies got into financial difficulties before the lines 
were completed and the State bought and finished building them. All 
the trunk lines since have been constructed by the State. There were 
3.831 miles ef Government lines in operation in 1912, the capital 
charges against which averaged $70,000 a mile. 

Of the 1,460 miles of railroad in South Australia, only 15 miles was 
built by private enterprise. One line 478 miles in length is owned by 
the Commonwealth, which pays the interest on its capital cost and 
leases it to the State government for operation. The capital cost of 
the South Australian lines has been approximately $44,000 a mile. 

in western Australia 310 of the 2,598 miles under public oper- 
ation in 1912 were constructed by private enterprise and later acquired 
by the Geverpment. The average cost of construction and equipment 
of the State lines, charged to capital account, is $26,500 a mile. 

Queensiand’s 4,266 miles of Government roads, of which only 143 
miles was built by private enterprise, is charged with a capital account 
averaging $35,250 a mile. 

The capital charges against the 500 miles of State lines in Tasmania 
are $42,500 a mile. 

No part of the cost of construction of Australian roads has been 
paid out of revenue. Owing to the sparsely settled condition of the 
country the reads generally have been operated at a loss, or at least 
at small profit. The policy of the country, however, is to reduce rates 
and give better service as the earnings increase, rather than to show 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Government ownership and operation of railroads has been the policy 
of New Zealand almost from the sogepaing of settlement in the colony, 
firs’ adopted to provide transportation facilities faster than private 
enterprise would furnish them, and later as a part of the cooperative 
democratic program of the Government. After the first-few years of 
operation the attempt to make the New Zealand railroads pay profits was 
abandoned, and the roads are run with the idea of giving the best and 
cheapest service possible. 

The capital cost of the 2,808 miles of Government owned and oper- 
ated road in the country in 1912 was charged with a capital cost of 
$54.500 a mile. The total cost of the roads forms part of the public 
debt of the Deminion, and the surplus earnings are turned over into 
the general revenues of the country, exactly as is done with the 
United States Post Office. The net receipts of New Zealand railroads 
for 1912 were about $6,000,000 in excess of operating expenses. 

Now Zealand's area is about one-sixth that of Alaska. In 1870, when 
its railways were nationalized, the population was 250,000. As the 
beginning of a policy of national expansion and development, the Gov- 
ernment in that year authorized an ee of-lands and money 
of hetween $60,000,000 and $70,000, . to be spent in the following 
10 years for railway extensions and improvements. On the basis of 
population, this appropriation at that time was equivalent to an appro- 
priation of upward of $20,000,000,000 in the United States to-day. 

The effect of building a system of railroads through a then unsettled 
and undeveloped country gave New Zealand a oon that produced 
remarkably prosperous and s settlement and industrial and agri- 
cultural progress, As fast as the profits of railroads operated have 
risen above 3 per cent on the capital investment the increase has been 
absorbed by reductions in passenger fares and freight rates. To en- 
courage industries, low rates on products have been made regardless of 
distince. Ratiway construction is so timed as to be prosecuted most 
Vicorously when industrial occupations are dull and there are men 
unemployed. The Government carries settlers free, and lends them 
honey to begin farming. ‘The railway department works in cooper- 
ition with the labor department of the Government, and men are 
carried to points where their labor is needed. If necessary, they are 
carried free or the fare advanced to them, and they allowed to repay 
i ater, 

AFRICA, 


_ Uractieally all the railroads in Africa are in British territory and 
uuve been built either by the Government or under heavy subsidies from 
‘he Government. Beeause of the same conditions which make peretely 
oult railroads in Alaska a dubious e iment, the roads built by - 


‘ite enterprise In Africa have, for the most part, been for nto 
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Government control. Even a large portion of the famous Cape-to 
Cairo line, built in sections, under different ownerships, and carried to 
partial completion only by liberal assistance from the British and 
German Governments, has passed under governmental operation as a 
matter of expediency. 

Private enterprise failed in its effort to build the transportation lines 
that would open the door to the civilization of the “ Dark Continent,” 
and only since the Boer War and the organization of the union of South 
Africa has the British colonial policy of Government railroads paved 
the way to permanent development and settlement of any part of that 
continent along lines of thorough and systematic growth and con 
servation. 

Of the 22.892 miles of railway in thé whole of Africa in 1910 
3,670 miles were under Government ownership and operation, and ap- 
roximately one-half of the entire mileage was in the South African 
Jnion. The total mileage in that year, as reported by the Prussian 
ministry of public works, was divided among the various sections of 
the country and between private and public ownership, as follows: 





Total State 
i‘ owned 


Egypt..... OE PS io lle Se A ete a ES 3, 674 2, 791 
A oe and Tunis... ... ibide6ah otheeancdas Ditvslen pos dnntipne > | See 
EE G28 <3. cinceebnacceds séaceee Raed SE Ee dasad 
South African Union: | 
Neen TT ee on nacabbeceas | 3,771 | 3,318 
Wat Satta x25 2. <a, bcscedsee cee ecuns ee 1,092 1,092 
NN aca di wen atng des cidsdne died 2,589 2, 589 
IE rere eee eee Senta “| 2391 2191 
German colonies: 
EE ET IRIS Sco calc caaseaccatesencceed ies 446 446 
German Southwest Africa. ...........c0.ccccceccceeceee 992 992 
ht ctuctnd daddddedtta gee secadhiadctnanadpaneog as 185 185 
NS hee re eels de See ce tee tn se ee cedaepne | 66 66 
I ee Se ree kts Ses 8 1, 806 
I Se celts SA RRS MRIS hg > 5 Sei eas 1,359 
NTE TT nn en nnn ee a ea Peeeoeete 71 
Portuguese colomies................-..2.-0- R22.) ; 1,001 








In 1911 the British Parliament returns showed 7,548 miles of public 
owned and operated railways in South Africa and 545 miles under 
private ownership and operation. 

The report of the general manager of railways of the Union of South 
Africa for 1912 shows 7,848 miles of Government railways in operation 
acquired and built by the Government at a cost of $394,985,499, or an 
average of $49,149 a mile, with 630 miles of additional Government 
lines under construction. Of the total amount of expenditure by the 
Government to that time, $2,199,791 had been paid in Government 
subsidies to privately constructed railroads, while the remainder was 
expended for roads built by the Government. This construction cost 
included complete equipment. 

After paying all operating expenses and $12.710,624 in interest on 
eapital charges the South African railroads in 1912 showed a net profit 
to the Government of $9,069,216. 

In addition to the Government-owned lines, the South African Govern- 
ment leases 50 miles of roads from the Natal-Zululand Co., and operates 
56 miles of privately owned lines within the Union, besides 597 miles 
of the section of the famous Cape-to-Cairo Railroad built by Cecil 
Rhodes and now owned by the Rhodesian (Government) railways. 

In the other British Colonies in Africa the few roads aitempted by 
private capital were generally left incomplete and finished by the Gov- 
ernment, and Government ownership and operation, with further ex 
tensions constantly being made under public management, are the ruk 
British reports for 1911 showed practically the entire railroad mileage 
in British colonies having no responsible local government and pro 
tectorates to be under Government ownership and operation. The mil 
age of these lines, with their cost, the latter borne by either the 
British or colonial Governments, or divided, were shown as follows: 





: Cost (ap- 

fileage : 

Mileage. proximate). 
es i aeteniighisnenmens scibelarepionsional ne 
ESAs bated dbteddapouseccdcsdetuucstncodaeccoed 584 | $26, 875,000 
ee oD pci nsdccenséccenanteessacessedsies 186 | 11, 204,000 
is, cnnncendthtnetheds 20000 dbidern agnacuweos< : 356 6, 000, 000 
Eins cba coneamatees enansennqansevaccocgoqnpsses ss 255 | 5,000,000 
De 6 ae eo cha gamnccgs chases 7 307 | 20,000, 000 
PI do Geetschiadsdamesnsaadwadeascccoteccecccacecessece 61 | 500, 000 
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INDIA. 


According to the report of the Indian Railway Beard for 1911, ther 
were 32,839 miles of roads in operation in that country, of which 6,874 
miles were owned and operated by the Indian Government, 18,24/ 
miles were owned by the Government and operated by companies, 1,662 
miles were owned and operated by native Indian States, 1,648 miles 
were owned by native States and operated by companies (including 256 
miles worked by the State railway administration), and 170 miles were 
owned by district boards or the administration of the French settle 
ments in India. This would leave cnly 4,240 miles of privately owne+ 
railroads in India, of which a majority are subsidized, either by the 
Indian Government or by the native States. 

While most of the early railways in India now owned by the Govern 
ment were either wholly or partially built by private enterprise, th: 
British administration found it necessary to acquire and control them 


in order to have them operated in the interest of the Government. A, 


number of these privately built roads were constructed with money 
advanced by the Government and not repaid, and were taken over by 
forfeiture. The secretary of state of India is practically in the posi 
tion of banker to the companies which operate Government roads, and 
who pay their money over to him and draw upon him as they need it 
This results in frequent overdrafts, for which the Government foots the 
bill. 
Nearly $2,000,000,000 is represented in the purchase price, construc 
tion accounts, cash subsidies, and liabilities assumed by the Indian 
Government for railroads. The total cost and liabilities average some- 
thing like $80,000 a mile for the roads under Government ownership. 
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As reported to December 31, 1911, the capital outlay and Habilities of 
the British Government for the 25,000 miles of Government-owned 
roads in India were as follows: 

Purchase price of lines bought... ...._...__--_ $948, 399, 684 
Debentures and liabilities assumed_......_._._-._._______ 128, 771, 083 
Construction account and money advanced to companies 

befnre' warehene 2S 2 ee ee eh 672, 395, 296 
Capital raised by companies for which Government is 

responsible (inaeey oi tes 243, 020, 868 


ite fo eee Se eee ___... 1, 992, 586, 981 

After deducting operating expenses, interest, and annuities and 

profits to operating companies, the results of operation of the Govern- 

ment railroads fer 1911 showed a net gain to the Government of up- 
wards of $20,000,000. 

The capital outlay charged against the 3,363 miles of railroads in 

India owned by the native States for which reports are Made averages 


about $17,000 a mile. 





CHINA. 
A system of Government railroads planned to extend trunk lines into 
every section of the country and connect all its important centers is 
the heart of the program for the nationalization of China. 


Practically no privately constructed railroads have ever been built 
in China. This has been partly due to the timidity of private capital 
and partly to the native prejudice against foreign intrusion and change 
ol customs, 








Almost a round Dillion dollars has been borrowed by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment within the last 20 years for railroad construction. These loans 
generally bear interest at 5 per cent. 


Aside from the 3,110 miles of Chinese Government railways reported 
in 1912, there were 2,670 miles of private railroads in China, owned 
by Russian, Japanese, or German companies, or by the Governments of 
tho countries, 

While the men at the head of the Chinese Government have for years 
realized the need of a national system of railways, they have been op- 
posed by native prejudice to an extent that has greatly hampered their 
constructive work. The completion of arrangements for a $25,000,000 
loan from foreign countries for the construction of 1,200 miles of 
additional railroads in 1911 was so unpopular as to be largely responsi- 
ble for the revolution which followed shortly afterwards. With the 
erganization of the Republic and adoption of a national policy, however, 
this loan is to be carried out and railroad construction to be expanded 
even faster than before pianned. 

Statistics of Chinese railroads available are so incomplete that it is 
impossible to give any complete information as to the cost of their 
construction or their capital charges. 

The first Chinese national railroad, built in 1894, took over a section 
of completed line 130 miles in length that had ween built by a native 
eompany and also 35 miles owned by Japan. ‘These short iines were 
expanded into the Imperial Railways of North China, with 602 miles of 
lines in operation and capital charges of about $50,000 a mile. The 
Peking-Kalgan Railway, 124 miles in length, was built out of the sur- 
plus earnings of the Imperia! Railways of North China. The 755 miles 
ef the Peking-Hankow line were built at a capital cost of something 
over $58,000 a mile, 

JAPAN. 


The first railway built in Japan, opened in 1872, was a Government- 
owned line, 18 miles in length. Private ownership of reads was. not 
encouraged until 18838; and in 1905 there were 4,729 miles of rail- 
ways in the country, of which 1,461 miles were owned by the Govern- 
ment and 3,268 miles by 38 private companies. 

In 1906 Japan undertook the nationalization of its railways as. a 

part of the program for paying the Chinese war debt and bringing the 
couutry inte the rank of progressive industrial nations. At the end 
of 1911 the Government had acquired all the important railway lines 
in Japan, amounting to 5,023 miles. Of these, 2,822 miles had been 
purchased from private companies at a cost of $83,000 a mile, which is 
estimated to have been approximately twice the cost of their construc- 
ition. The remaining reads under Government ownership have been 
constructed by the Government. The total estimated cost of con- 
truction and acquisition of the Government roads is $300,000,000, or 
a little over $60,000 a mile, and the.total national railway bond issues 
amount to about a quarter of a billion dollars. These bonds bear 5 per 
cent interest and are to run for 55 years. 

The surplus earnings of the Japanese national railways for Igi1 
were $6,500,000, after the payment of all expenses, including imterest 
charges of $16,000,000. 

MINOR ASIATIC RAILWAYS. 


Outside of Japan, China, Siberia, and India, where Government 
activities of Russia, China, Great Britain, Germany, and Japan have 
forced railroad building as a part of the program of development, few 
railroads have been built in India. 

Siam, in 1912, had 634 miles of Government-constructed roads in 
operation and 554 miles under construction. The completed Siamese 
lroads were built and equipped at a cost of about $40,000 a mile. 
‘There were 66 miles of private railroads in the country. 

in the Federated Malay States, which include the Malay Peninsula 
and the islands of Singapore, all the railroad construction has been 
by the Government. At the beginning of 1912 there were 559 miles 
of lines in operation and something like 100 miles more under con- 
struction. Malayan railroads have been wholly constructed out of 
State revenues, without loans. The cost of construction has been about 
$50,000 a mile. Net earnings of the Malayan railroads for 1911 were 
upwards of $1,500,006. 

lhe 577 miles of railroads in Ceylon were built and are owned and 
operated by the Government. They have cost approximately $60,000 
a mile. 

Che 61 miles of railroad on the island of Cyprus was built from a 





“loan of $625,000 made by the Government. 


There are 120 miles of railways in Johore, financed and constructed 
by the Federated Malay States at a cost of approximately $6,000,000, 
the State of Johore paying 3 per cent interest on the capital outlay 
and operating the roads, which have been worked at a loss. 

The 7 miles of railway on the island of Malta was built by a private 
company, operated for several years at a loss, and abandoned, the local 
government acquiring it m 1890. Its operation under Government 
ownership has showed a small net return. 

BRITISH COLONIES AND PROTECTORATES. 


In the less-important British Colonies and protectorates the policy 
of Government construction and operation of railways as a part of the 


i 


governmental policy of development and expansion bas been as era 
as in India, Africa, and Australasia. ee 

British Honduras: Twenty-five miles Government railroad; no pris 
vate lines ; cost of construc $26,000 a mile. 

Hongkong: British section of the Kowloon-Canton Railway, 22 milo; - 
cost of construction. $12,000,000; repaid from earnings, $250,000. a 

Jamaica: The first railway line—25 miles—was built by a privato 
company and later taken over by the Government. After buildi;- 
extensions the Government sold it in 1890 to a private company fo; 
$500,000 cash aad $8,500,000 in second-mortgage bonds, agreeing also 
to pay the cost of taying track and to make land grants of 1 square 
mile for each mile of additional line built. Under this arrangejyoy+ 
74,000 acres of land was acquired by the company, but in 1898. aftoy 
extending the road to a iength of 120 miles, the company defaulted 
in payment of interest on the first-mortgage bonds, and the Government 
took repossession, becoming resnonsible for liabilities amounting ; 
$8,250,000. In 1912 the Government lines in Jamaica were 184 mii 
with capital charges of about $65,000 a mile. The only other railroad 
in Jamaica is 8 mijes of private line owned by the United Fruit Co _ 

Mauritius: One hundred and twenty miles of railways construc 
owned, and operate by the Government; no other lines; cost of 
struction, $9,450,000. 

Trinidad ; Eighty-one mises of railroads; constructed and operated by 
the Government; no other lines; total capital expenditures, $4,500,000. 


THE SIBERIAN RAILROAD. 


One of the greatest railroad undertakings of the age was the build- 
ing of the Trans-Siberian Railway by Russia. This comprised the con 
struction of a line from eee Russia through the plains of Siberia 
to the Pacific Ocean. Its building was carried out, both as a brillian: 
move in military strategy and statesmanship, to strengthen Russia's 
power in Asia, and as a means for encouraging settlement in the great 
Asiatic territory and developing tts resources. Pais 

The Siberian railroad, which was constructed entirely by the Goy- 
ernment, is 4,272 miles iong, and its construction cost $180,019,000. oy 
at the rate of a little less than $28,000 a mile. In connection with 
the building and operation of this road, the Russian Government has 
spent an additional $11,227,000 in encouraging settlement of tho 
country, developing trade, etc. The Russian Government has pui|t 
in Asia a totai of about 7,000 miles of railroads. > 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


In the Argentine Republic the. Government, up to last year, had 
bought and built 2,495 miles of railroads, at a cost of $121,000,000, oy 
about $48,000 a mile. Most of these Government lines are narrow- 
gauge roads that have been constructed into new territory to en- 
courage its settlement under conditions which did not offer sufficient 
inducement for private enterprise to venture. Argentina has not fo! 
lowed the example of the United States and Canada in making land 
grants to railroads. 

In addition to the Government lines there were in operation in Ar- 
gentina something over 15,000 miles of railroad under private owner- 
ship and operation. In connection with various schemes of railroad 
extension the State had under construction in addition more than 
1,300 miles of uncompleted lines. Construction of new railroads in 
the country is now carried on under the direction of the Government 
railway administration. No details of cost of construction of Goy- 
ernment lines are available. 
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BRAZIL, 


Jovernment ownership and private operation of railroads under 
lease has been the policy of. Brazil since 1906. The reports for 1911, 
the last available, show the ownership and control of Brazilian railroads 
to be as follows: 


Miles. 

Owned and worked by the Union Government ______________- . 2,000 
— by the Union and leased to private companies for opera 

CIGD cee eetinnahinSnppitinn agate dnb ehidue cna .- 4.405 
Privately owned lines built under concessions and with Govern- 

ment guarentee of intetat. oo 2k ek. u.-.-- .. 1,910 
Privately owned lines built under concessions without guarantee 

of tmtewet.. on a BU De ee a ee. nee. 1, 19 

Lines owned by various States of the Union____..._....___-__- 3, $25 


The most important of the Brazilian Government railroads is the 
Central Railway of Brazil, over 1,200 miles long, which was built by 
the Government at a cost of about $80,000,000. It is operated at a 
loss. 

BOLIVIA. 


A contract has been made between the Bolivian Government and 
the Bolivia Railway Co. whereby the Government is to provide $12.- 
500,000 and the company $15,000,000 for the building of railroads in 
the Republic, the Government guaranteeing interest on the entire 
capital expenditure at the rate of 5 per cent. 


CHILE, 


The Longitudinal Railway, which is to extend the ful! length of 
Chile, as its greatest trunk railroad, is under construction in two sec 
tions of 446 and 366 miles each. The road is being built by contract, 
the total cost to be $35,000,000, or an avera of something under 
$45,000 a mile. There is also under construction by the Government 
768 miles of other lines. The Longitudinal Railway, to be completed 
this year, is to be operated by a contracting company for 25 years, the 
Government guaranteeing interest at 5 per cent on the bonds and sink- 
ing fund charges of 2 per cent a year. 4 

Of the Chilean railroads in operation, there are 1,928 miles owne¢ 
and operated by the Government and 1,977 miles under pevate owner- 
ship and operation. Two sections of uncompleted lines, begun by com 

anies that went bankrupt, have been bought, and the remainder of the 
State roads haye been built by the Goyernment, The capital value . 
the Chilean State railways was officially estimated, in 191", 8 
$94,000,000, or something more than $45,000 a mile, including stations 
and equipment. 


COLOMBIA, 


The Colombian Government owns no railroads, but has either bousnt 
stock or made liberal concessions for the construction of the 600 — 
of railroad in the country. Accurate statements of the financing % 
these roads are not obtainable. 


ECUADOR. 


There are about 700 miles of railroad fm operation and oe le el 
struction in Beuador, all of which have been built under concessiovs J. 
subsidies, or both, from the Government. The Machala Railros’. | 
miles long, was buflt by the municipality of Machala at @ cost 0° Al" 
$250,000, and the Government has assigned a surcharge of one be 
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per cent on the export duties at the port of Bolivar to the payment of 
the debt. Under the terms of the concession for the Guayaquil & 
Quito Railway, 290 miles long. the Government guaranteed the pay- 
ment of $12,250,000 of the $17,500,000 which represented the cost of 
construction. This railroad is to revert to the ownership of the Gov- 
ernment at the end of 60 years. For the building of the Bahia de 
Caraquez to Quito railway (344 miles), the Government guarantees 
interest for 30 years at 6 per cent on the cost of construction up to 
$5,000,000, and has allocated otherwise unassigned customs duties of 
the port of Manabi for this pur For the building of the 37 miles 
of the Central Railway of Ecuador, for which a concession was granted 
in 1909, the Government advanced a loan of $600,000, bearing interest 
at 6 per cent, and guarantees the interest and sinking-fund charges by 
assigning as security one-third of the oly duty on all vegetable ivory 
exported at ports in the Province of Manabi. 


PARAGUAY. 


Paraguay has one railroad, 138 miles in length, owned partly by a 
private company and partly by the Argentinian Government. 


PERU. 


Peru's 1,656 miles of railway are mainly owned by the Government 
and are leased and operated by the Peruvian Corporation (Ltd.), formed 
in 1890 for the settlement of the Peruvian debt. This corporation 
received Government concessions for assuniing responsibility for the debt, 
among them being the use of the railroads. Later the agreement was 
modified so that the corporation returned to the Government nearly a 
million dollars that had been expended on railroad improvements and 
agreed to build extensions of nearly 200 miles of lines. The net earn- 
ings of the railroads operated by the corporation are nearly $2,000,000 
a year. 

URUGUAY. 

Uruguay guarantees interest of 34 per cent for 35 years on a thousand 
miles of privately owned railroad built under a 90-year concession. 
The roads are to revert to the Government in 90 years, and the capital 
expenditure upon which the interest is guaranteed is about $40,000 a 
mile. 

A plan for a system of secondary railroads ‘to open up new territory 
is being worked out by the Government, by which a part of the cost of 
construction is to be met by a special loan paid out of Government 
revenues and a part is to be assessed against land within a zone 44 
miles wide on each side of the railroads. 

MEXICO, 

\ll the railroads in Mexico have been built under concessions from the 
Central Government or the States. and they will all ultimately revert to 
the State. The Central Government has a large interest in the National 
Railways of Mexico, with 6,250 miles of broad-gauge and about 1,500 
niles of narrow-gauge roads. The Government also has a direct in- 
terest in the Tehuantepee Railway—207 miles. 

The political complications in the history of Mexico and other 
countries to the south of us make it impossible to give any accurate sta- 
tistics as to the cost or other details of the construction of railroads. 

rhere are in all about 10,000 miles of broadgauge and 6,000 miles 
of narrow-gauge roads in Mexico. Under the general railway laws of 
iss9, all the reads are to revert to the Government at the end of 99 
years, subject to payments for rolling stock and equipment, to be made 

pon valuation, 

As nearly as can be ascertained, the total Government subyentions 
to railroads in Mexico, up to 1910, amounted to $163,361,000, or some- 
thing over $10,000 a mile for all the roads in the country. 

COSTA RICA, 

rhere are 443 miles of railroads in Costa Rica. of which 83 miles 

were built by the Government at a cost of $5,660,000, — 
NICARAGUA. 

The Government owns and operates 171 miles of roads which cost 
about $3,500,000. 

PANAMA, 

The Panama Railroad, in the Canal Zone, is owned by the United 
States and operated by the Government in connection with the Panama 
Steamship Line, also Government-owned, through a corporation in which 
the stock is owned by the Government. The nominal capitalization of 
the railroad is $70,000,000, but the road was included in the purchase, 
for $40,000,000, of all the interests and property of the French Panama 
Canal Co. From 1905 to 1912, inclusive, the net earnings of the 
Panama Railroad, over operating expenses, and exclusive of steamship 
earnings, aggregated $12,217,459. 

Respectfully. 
lfon. WitntamM C, Houston, 
Chairman Committee on Territorics, House of Representatives. 
APPENDIX. 
Ownership and operation of the railroads of the world. 
{From British Parliament Reports.] 


FRANKLIN K, LANE. 














Under | rt | Under 
;. | private | public tn 
a owner- | owner- | Private | Date 
Countries. | ship and | ship an ; of re- 
ship and public | private ship an port. 
“fon opera- | opera- | “fone 
; tion. tion. 
i ——|____|__ es 
| Miles. Miles. | Miles. | Miles. 
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' Nearly 4,000 additional miles of roads have been built under concessions or 


~ibsidies of the various States of the Brazilian Union, concerning which the details 
arc not available, 
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Ownership and operation of the railroads of the world.—Continued 
Under Under Under Under | 
public | private | public rivate 
owner- | OWner- | owner- Seon | Date 

Countries. ship and ship and | ship and | .; ae of te 
eee publie | private |” ont port 
| i opera- opeta- ; . 
tion. eon ams tion. 
_ —E = | — ——— | — 
Central American Republics _con.| Miles. | Miles. Miles. Mile 

Honduras. .......... pépbeceeces Siete alia sites 'ase « 50 | 1912 
EEE a | _ gg SOF =F MET 20 1912 
Panama (Canal Zone) !........ | | Ee SSE ae id 
1912 
1911 
1912 
| 1912 
1912 
1912 
; 1912 
awed ..| 1901 
Sy meena ae | 5, 288 | 229 |..........| 219,445 | 1910 
German cs badtesc<npnacie SD ET: Beka Sight Beeching | 2,393} 1910 
wrweee.. ..-... ee he ee ne eet atte ee 988 | 1910 

Great Britain and British colonies: | 
SE PINES 5 aka Sao cadndcuuaslss seats adslvedadeiies 23, 350 191i 
Saket.» oa kGcaceae des cdiditer 102 26,278 | 1911 
Newfoundland................. sien De aenti 723 47 1911 
DIT a i once dstdacko a. LM Be oo | £2 tare 1,934 | 1911 
New Zealand................... | ise « babies tame 29 1911 
South Afvies .................0. Pt £ oavnkacsckc canted 545] 1911 
i a Ei 19, 893 *4,240/ 1991 
yee ED ats deo Be edn cae See oS ds col. oo ts --| *2,596] 1911 
AR dies bike entenet® « andagup itis tins ail i b Scie usen 53} 1913 
eI fe eee) ns ewe a 656| 191) 
PN ot 5t OR nen cacaa csue dade | GOS Picks ce.. 6204] 1911 
ia oe oo nce n ocnm toa ahd SESE ae 7278{ 1912 
NN ee iiaieng na Bigg 2 aay sate SER 2 7, 865 7,978} 1912 
NG aE a wiih a4. Oiaaclins ceteeke | 27} 1912 
PD wade «cackuceusddivecdWsiee GUcke i cadewad 1,102 896} 1912 
tae eg ET i ES 396 1,225 |.. $296| 1912 
Paraguay...... 232} 1911 
eee nade edad dd te ade. danse Rt JM. wtedaskes3. 1,053 603; 1910 
es li ean ech ae siting 696 1,115', 1911 
ee in ea sonia 1911 
Che dds cbetln ots dbo coe cskie TAGE Pek cocdcceclecce 11, 800 1910 
AiR tis nic Se Bibtiee <netnidewe BOE tiksscns 3 SS ea. 187 | 1910 
ici dedl teas, ncanieditinnatse ee Una<ieheeidhnna sith abies 1911 
sc eR A ad NS: aa Se  itte bic aeteitalieeiar eee ae 66 1912 
MUSSUGIS TU. Sees ees eso ES. aERU Re ISob obs esse. Bt 9,194 | 1911 
0 Ee a ee FE bis bn cae die de 15,839 | 1910 
A lpi ea a et lin drtvdinnnstatiedtnens 1,195 1911 
ie Sa RSS A cn ete, 2,946 | 1912 
SE NGI. Jac cceccavnccwccecal-SoSbetacd BSTOGGs «cua ca seed dos 249,902 | 1910 
ied Beaten ot cha dubnancidel gud do selelh cts cbcocbnlescktaxe 1,514 1912 
TE i aetna intense bail alleles a ate 6s 170 | 1912 

MN 3. SR ie Bi se tk } 174,057} 11,030 35,244 | 422,080 


1 Owned by the United States. 
2 Roads given under. private ownership and operation do not include something 
over 5,000 miles of ‘‘local’’ lines, feeders, etc. 
3 According to reports of the Indian Railway Board for 1911, 6,874 miles of railroads 
are owned and operated by the Indian Government; 18,245 miles were owned by the 
Indian Government and operated by companies; 1,662 miles were owned and oper- 
ated by native State governments; 1,648 miles were owned by native States and oper- 
ated by private companies; and 170 miles were owned by district boards or the ad- 
ministration of the French settlements in India. Of the roads under private owner- 
ship, some are subsidized by the Indian Government or State governments. 
‘In 17 British protectorates and colonies not possessing responsible government 
there were, in the year 1911, 12 state railways with 3,525 miles of lines. The only 
colonies and protectorates in this group possessing railway systems in which thero 
were no Government lines were Barbados, British Guiana, Nyasaland, the Bech 
uanaland Protectorate, and the settlements of Labuan and Rhodesia. Of the 
total of 2,596 miles of railways under private ownership and operation in all these 
colonies and possessions, 2,351 miles belonged to the Rhodesian system in Rhodesia, 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Portuguese East Africa, this system being 
mainly owned by a branch of the South Africa Co. which was heavily subsidized 
by the Government in the building of these lines. 

5 Figures given do not include 2,420 miles of suburban, narrow-gauge, and ‘‘light”’ 
lines under private ownership and operation. 

6 Exclusive of 232 miles of private ‘‘light’’ roads 

? Part of this mileage is operated by the Imperial railways of Alsace-Lorraine 

8 The Government is a stockholder in the Norway railways under private owner- 
ship. 
* Figures include narrow-gauge and interurban electric lines. 
18 Includes 2,000 miles of secondary roads. 
4 Includes 2,000 miles of narrow-gauge roads. 


IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a very short 
article on the subject of immigration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Gorp- 
FOGLE] asks unanimous consent tv extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing a very short article on the subject of immi- 
gration. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. An article by whom? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. It is an article from a New York news- 
paper. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Haminton of New York, by unanimous consent, was 


granted leave of absence for one week on account of illness in 
his family. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. HAWLEY, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers in the case of Lienary Flatter, H. R. 31361, Sixty-first 
Congress, no adverse report having ‘been made thereon. 

Also, papers in the case of Lewis 8. Fulter, H. R. 23308, Sixty- 
second Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

Also, papers in the case of Delia R. Goss, H. R. 21987, Sixty- 
second Congress, no adverse report baving been made thereon. 

Also, papers in the case of Rebecca M. Gannto, H. R. 20148, 
Sixty-second Congress, no adverse report having been made 
thereon. 

Also, papers in the case of Frazier Ward, H. R. 25087, Sixty- 
second Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

On request of Mr. Lever, by unanimous consent, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture was discharged from further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 10235) making appropriation ‘for 
printing and publishing maps and reports relating to the kelp 
beds on the Pacific coast, and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

RECESS. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
in recess until 12 o'clock and 20 min- 


Mr. FITZGERALD. 
that the House stand 
utes p. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Firz- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent that the House stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock and 20 minutes p.m. Is there objection? [After 
“a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’cleck and 14 minutes p.m.) the House 
stood in recess until 12 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m. 

AFTER THE 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that it will be neces- 
sary for Members to vacate the first three rows of seats for the 
occupancy of the Senate. 

At 12 o'clock and 26 minutes the Doorkeeper announced the 
Vice President of the United States and the Members of the 
United States Senate. 

The Members of the House rose. 

The Senate, preceded by the Vice President and by their Sec- 
retary and Sergeant at Arms, entered the Chamber. 

The Vice President took the chair at the right of the Speaker, 
and the Members of the Senate took the seats reserved for 
them. 

The SPEAKDR. All gentlemen will resume their seats. The 
Chair appoints on the part of the House, as the committee to 
conduct the President in, Mr. Unperwoop, Mr. Firzceranp, and 
Mr. Mann. ‘The Vice President will announce those on the 
part of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Vice President appoints Sena- 
tors Kern, Bacon, and GALLINGER. 

At 12 o'clock and 30 minutes the President of the United 
States, escorted by the committee of Senators and Representa- 
tives, entered the Hall of the House and stood at the Clerk’s 
desk, amid applause on the floor and im the galleries. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 625). 


The PRESIDENT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, gentlemen of 
the Congress, in my report “on the state of the Union,” which I 
bad the privilege of reading to you on the 24 of Decemiber last, T 
ventured to reserve for discussion at a later date the subject of 
additional legislation regarding the very difficult and intricate 
matter of trusts and monopolies. The time now seems oppor- 
tune to turn to that great question, not only because the cur- 
rency legislation, which absorbed your attention and the atten- 
tion of the country in December, is now disposed of, but also be- 
cause opinion seems to be clearing about us with singular ra- 
pidity in this other great field of action. In the matter of the 
currency it Cleared suddenly and very happily after the much- 
debated act was passed; in respect of the monopolies ‘which 
have multiplied about us and in regard to the various means by 
which they have been organized and maintained, it ‘seems ‘to ‘be 
coming to a Gear and all but universal agreement in anticipa- 
tion of our action, as if by way of preparation, making the way 
easier to see and easier to set out upon with confidence and 
without confusion of counsel. 

Legislation has its atmosphere like everything else, and the 
atmosphere of accommodation and nrutual understanding which 
we now breathe with so much refreshment is matter of sin- 
cere congratulation. It ought to make eur task very much 
less difficnit and embarrassing than it would have been had 
we been obliged to continue to act amidst the atmosphere of 
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suspicion and antagonism which has so long made it impossil)jp 


to approach ‘such questions with dispassionate fairness. (yy. 
structive legislation, when successful, is always the emboqj- 
ment of convincing experience and of the mature public opinioy 
which finally springs out of that experience. Legislation is 4 
business of interpretation, not of origination; and it is now 
plain what ‘the opinien is to which we «must ‘give effect in this 
matter. It is not recent or hasty opinion. It springs out of 
the experience ef a whole generation. It has clarified itsoey 
by long contest, and these who for a long ‘time ‘battled with i; 
and sought ‘to change it are now frankly and honorably yieiq- 
ing to it and seeking to conform their actions to it. A 

The great business men who organized and financed monopoly 
and these who administered it in actual everyday transactions 
have, year after year unfil now, either denied its existence oy 
justified it as necessary for the effective maintenance anq 
development of the vast ‘business processes of the country in the 
modern circumstances of trade and manufacture and finance; put 
all the while opinion has made head against them. The average 
business man is convineed that the ways of ‘liberty are als 
the ways of pence and fhe ways of suecess as well; and at 
last the masters of business on the great seale have begun to 
yield their preference and purpose, ‘perhaps their judgment 
also, in honorable surrender. 

What we are purposing to do, therefore, is, happily, not to 
hamper or interfere with business as enlightened business men 
prefer to do it, or in any sense to put it ‘under the ban. The 
antagonism between business and “Government is over. We are 
now about to give expression to the best. business judgment of 
America, to what we know to ‘be the ‘business conscience and 
honor of the land. The Government and ‘business men are 
ready to meet each other halfway in a common effort tp 
square business methods with both public opinion and the 
law. ‘The best-informed men of the business world condemn 
the methods and precesses and consequences of monopoly as 
we condenm ‘them, and the instinetive judgment of the yast 
majority of business men everywhere goes with them. We 
shall now be their spokesmen. ‘That is the strength of our 
position and the ‘sure prophecy of what will ensue when our 
reasonable werk is done. 

When serious contest ends, when men unite in opinion and 
purpose, those who are to change their ways of business join- 
ing with those who ‘ask ‘for the change, ‘it is possible to effect 
it in the way in which prudent and thoughtful and patriotic 
men would wish to see it brought about, with as few, as slight, 
as easy and simple business readjustments as possible in the 
circumstances, nothing essential disturbed, nothing torn up by 
the roots, no parts rent asunder which can be Jeft in wholesome 
coinbination. Fortunately, no measures of sweeping or novel 
change are necessary. It will be understood that our object is 
not to unsettle business or anywhere seriously to break its 
established courses athwart. Qn the contrary, we desire the 
laws we are now about to pass to be the bulwarks and safe- 
guards of industry against the forces who have disturbed it. 
‘What we have to do can be done in a new spirit, in thoughtful 
moderation, without revolution of any untoward kind. 

Weare all agreed ‘that “private monopoly is indefensible and 
intolerable,” and our program is founded upon that convic- 
tion. It will be a comprehensive but not a radical or unac- 
ceptable program and these are its items, the changes which 
opinion deliberately sanctions and fer which business waits: 

It waits with acquiescence, in the first place, for laws which 
will effectually prohibit and prevent such interlockings of the 
personnel of the directorates of great corporations—banks and 
railroads, industrial, commercial, and public service bodies—is 
in effect result in making those who borrow and those who 
lend practically one and the same, those who sell and those 
who buy but the same persons trading with one another under 
different names and in different combinations, and those who 
affect to compete in fact partners and masters of some whole 
field of business. Sufficient time should be allowed, of course. 
in which to effect these changes of organization without incon 
venience or confusion. , 

Such a prohibition will work much more than a mere negative 
good by correcting the serious evils whith have arisen because, 
for exemple, the men who have been the directing spirits of the 
great investment banks have usurped the place which belovss 
to imd@ependent industrial management working in its ow : 
behoof. It will bring new men, new energies, 2 new spirit ¢ 
initiative, new blood, into the management of our creat bust 
ness enterprises. It will open the field of industrial ince. 
ment and origination to scores of men who have been one 
to serve when their abilities entitled them to direct. It nin 
immensely hearten the young men coming on and wil! ste) 
enrich the business activities of the whole country. 
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In the second place, business men as well as those who direct 
public affairs now recognize, and recognize with painful clear- 
ness, the great harm and injustice which has been done to many, 


if not all, of the great railroad systems of the country by the | tual steps to see that the officers and directors of great 


way in which they have been financed and their own dis- 
tinctive interests subordinated to the interests of the men who 
fnanced them and of other business enterprises which those 
men wished to promote. The country is ready, therefore, to 
accept, and accept with relief as well as approval, a law which 
will confer upon the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
nower to superintend and regulate the financial operations by 
wl ich the railroads are henceforth to be supplied with the 
money they need [applause] for their proper development to 
meet the rapidly growing requirements of the country for in- 
crensed and improved facilities of transportation. We can not 
postpone action in this matter without leaving the railroads 
exposed to many serious handicaps and hazards; and the pros- 
nerity of the railroads and the prosperity of the country are 
inseparably connected. Upon this question those who are 
chiefly responsible for the actual management and operation 
of the railroads have spoken very plainly and very earnestly, 
with a purpose we ought to be quick to accept. It will be one 
step, and a very important one, toward the necessary separation 
of the business of production from the business of transporta- 
tion. [Applause.] 

The business of the country awaits also, has long awaited and 
hos suffered because it could not obtain, further and more ex- 
plicit legislative definition of the policy and meaning of the 
existing antitrust law. Nothing hampers business like uncer- 
tainty. Nothing daunts or discourages it like the necessity to 
take chances, to run the risk of falling under the condemnation 
of the law before it can make sure just what the law is. Surely 
we are sufficiently familiar with the actual processes and 
methods of monopoly and of the many hurtful restraints of 
trade to make definition possible, at any rate up to the limits 
of what experience has disclosed. These practices, being now 
abundantly disclosed, can be explicitly and item by item for- 
bidden by statute in«such terms as will practically climinate 
uncertainty, the law itself and the penalty being made equally 
; And the business men of the country desire something more 
than that the menace of legal process in these matters be made 
explicit and intelligible. They desire the advice, the definite 
guidance, and information which can be supplied by an adminis- 
trative body. an interstate trade commission. 

The opinion of the country would instantly approve of such 
a commission. It would not wish to see it empowered to make 
terms with monopoly or in any sort to assume control of busi- 
ness, as if the Government made itself responsible. [Applause.] 
It demands such a commission only as an indispensable in- 
trument of information and publicity, as a clearing house for 
the facts by which both the public mind and the managers of 
great business undertakings should be guided, and as an in- 
strumentality for doing justice to business where the processes 
of the courts or the natural forces of correction outside the 
courts are inadequate to adjust the remedy to the wrong in a 
way that will meet all the equities and circumstances of the 
case, 

Producing industries, for example, which have passed the 
point up te which combination may be consistent with the pub- 
lic interest and the freedom of trade, can not always be dis- 
sected into their component units as readily as railroad com- 
panies or similar organizations can be. Their dissolution by 
ordinsry legal process may oftentimes involve financial conse- 
quences likely to overwhelm the security market and bring 
upon it breakdown and confusion. ‘There ought to be an ad- 
luin'strative commission capable of directing and shaping such 
Corrective processes, not only in aid of the courts but also by 
independent suggestion, if necessary. 
th ‘uch as our object and the spirit of our action in these 
matters is to meet business half way in its processes of self- 
‘orrection and disturb its legitimate course as little as possible, 


we cucht to see to it, and the judgment of practical and saga- 
“lous mnen of affairs everywhere would applaud us if we did 
ent it, that penalties and punishments should fall, not upon 


eon ae itself, to its confusion and interruption, but upon the 
iniydnals who use the instrumentalities of business to do 
things which publie policy and sound business practice con- 
ven. [{Applause.} Every act of business is done at the com- 
“and or upon the initiative of some ascertainable person or 
eroup of persons. ‘These should be held individually responsible 
2 the punishment should fall upon them, not upon the busi- 
on organization of which they make illegal use. It should 
oa of the main objects of our legislation to divest such per- 

S of their corporate cloak and deal with them as with these 
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| another would constitute actual control, to make 
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who do not represent their corporations, but merely by de- 
liberate intention break the law. Business men the country 
through would, I am sure, applaud us if we were to tuke effee- 





DuSs)- 
ness bodies were prevented from bringing the: 
of the country into disrepute and danger. 
Other questions remain which will need very thoughtful and 
practical treatment. Enterprises, in these modern days of great 
individual fortunes, are oftentimes interlocked, not by being 
under the control of the same directors, but by the fact that the 
greater part of their corporate stock is owned by a single person 


n and the business 


| or group of persons who are in some way intimately related in 
| interest. 


We are agreed, I take it, that holding companies 
should be prohibited, but what of the controlling private owner- 
ship of individuals or actually cooperative groups of individuals? 
Shall the private owners of capital stock be suffered to be them- 
selves in effect holding companies? We do not wish, I suppose, 
to forbid the purchase of stocks by any person wo pleases to 
buy them in such quantities as he can afford, or in any way 
arbitrarily to limit the sale of stocks to bona fide purchasers. 
Shall we require the owners of stock, when their voting power 


in several companies which ought to be independent ef one 


election in 
which of them they will exercise their right to vote? [Ap 
plause.] This question I venture for your consideration. 

There is another matter in which imperative considerations 
of justice and fair play suggest thoughtful remedial action. 
Not only do many of the combinations effected or sought to be 
effected in the industrial world work an injustice upon the 
public in general; they also directly and seriously injure the 
individuals who are put out of business in one unfair way or 
another by the many dislodging and exterminating forces of 
combination. I hope that we shall agree in giving private indi- 
viduals who claim to have been injured by these processes the 
right to found their suits for redress upon the facts and judg- 
ments proved and entered in suits by the Government where the 
70vernment has upon its own initiative sued the combinations 
complained of and won its suit, and that the statute of limita- 
tions shall be suffered to run against such !itigants only from 
the date of the conclusion cf the Government's action. [Ap- 
plause.] It is not fair that the private litigant should be 
obliged to set up and establish again the facts which the Goy- 
ernment has proved. He can not afforé, he has not the power, 
to make use of processes of inquiry the Government has 
command of. Thus shall individual justice be done while the 
processes of business are rectified and. squared with the general 
conscience. 

I have laid the case before you, no doubt, as it lies in your 
own mind, as it lies in the thought of the country. What must 
every candid man say of the suggestions I have laid befere you, 
of the plain obligations of which I have reminded you? That 
these are new things for which the country is not prepared? 
No; but that they are oid things, now familiar, and must of 
course be undertaken if we are to square our laws with the 
thought and desire of the country. Until these things are done, 
conscientious business men the country cver will be unsatisfied. 
They are in these things our mentors and colleagues. We are 
now about to write the additional articles of our constitution of 
peace, the peace that is honor and freedom and prosperity. [Ap- 
plause on the floor and in the galleries. } 

At 12 o’elock and 52 minutes p. m. the President retired 
from the Hall of the House. 

Thereupon the Vice President and the Members of the Senate 
returned to their Chamber. 


REFERENCE OF ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that so much of 
the message of the President that has just been celivered to tl 
two Houses of Congress as relates to the establi 
interstate trade commission be referred to the Committ: 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and that the balance of the 
message be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabau : 
woop] moves that so much of the President’s address as refers 
to the interstate trade commission be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and that the rest of 
it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman should ask unanimous consent 
instead of making the motion to refer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think the suggestion made 
by the gentleman from Illinois is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not hear him. 

Mr. MANN. Imstead of a motion being made, the gentleman 
shonld ask unanimous consent. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 
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Mr. MANN. I know I am not mistaken. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I kuow that the matter came up under 
Speaker Henderson, and he held that with the exception of the 
annual message of the President, under the rules and practice 
of the House the Speaker referred other messages, subject to 
the action of the House, if it did not agree to the motion; and 
the gentleman should amend his motion to refer the message. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will amend my motion in accordance 
with the suggestion of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
SON], that so much of the President’s message as relates to 
stocks and bonds also be referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Does the gentleman from Illinois 
desire to amend that order? 

Mr. MANN. I desire to have the motion stricken out in some 
way so that there would be no conflict between the Committee 
on the Judiciary and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that questions in reference to 
trust legislation have already been referred, by the reference 
of the President’s annual message, to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

There are two matters in this message that are outside of 
legislation to carry out the purposes of the Sherman antitrust 


law. One is the reference in this message to the establishment 
of an interstate trade commission. The other is in reference 


to the control of stocks and bonds. 

Now, I recognize that those two propositions can come under 
our jurisdiction only in view of the fact of their interstate rela- 
tion, and therefore should go to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. MANN, I quite agree with the gentleman on his propo- 
sition, if it is so worded in his motion that there can be no 
controversy about it. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state the motion over again. 
Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman allow me right there? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. The usual resolution distributing the Presl- 


dent's message has followed the language of the rule, giving the 
committees the same jurisdiction that the rules give. I sug- 
gest to the gentleman that if he will follow the language of the 
rule in this case he will accomplish what he desires to ac- 
complish. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentieman from New 
York that if I followed the language of the rule I would still 
leave the question in doubt. Therefore I am not following the 
language of the rule. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield to me? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 
Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman will remember that I in- 


troduced three bills dealing with the trust proposition, and 
they went by reference to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. I understand there is a motion that this 
trust legislation is to be variously divided between the two 
committees. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. The main question; that is, all 
those portions relating to the Sherman antitrust law, will.go 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. My motion is merely that 
the portion of the message which relates to this interstate trade 
commission, and to the control of stocks and bonds, shall go 
to the Interstate Commerce Committee, and that the remainder 
of the message shall go to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, my question is this: In so far as the 
te trade commission does not deal with the trusts, the 
‘ommerce Committee, in dealing with the subject, 
will deal with the trust proposition. 

Mr. BORLAND. Why not let it all go to the Committee on 
the Judiciary? 

The SPEAKER. The truth about this business is that some- 
how or somehow else trust legislation in the House has always 
been referred to the Judiciary Committee. The Chair does not 
know how it started, but the bills that the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Murpock] is talking about created a trade com- 
1, and for that reason the Chair referred them to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Now, the 
bills of the gentleman from Kansas and a good many others of 


» bills are in what is called the twilight zone, and they are 
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so mixed up that King Selomon himself, if he were back again, 
could not separate them with any satisfaction to himself or 
anybody else. So the Chair referred these three bills of 


the gentleman from Kansas to the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, not because that committee had jurisdiction 
concerning trusts, but because of the creation of this interstate 
trade commission. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Now, will the gentleman from Alabama 


yield, to sep if I can get this clear in my own mind? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 
Mr. MURDOCK. When we are heard on those bills, to what 
committee are we to go to have a hearing? 


Mr. MANN. 
[Laughter. | 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is true enough, but that does not 
answer the question. I should like to have an answer from the 
gentleman from Alabama, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I haye 
not read his bills, and it is not my business to refer bills. That 
prerogative belongs to the Speaker. But if the subject matter 
of the gentleman's bills relates to an interstate trade commis. 
sion, or to the control of stocks and bonds, my judgment is that 
those bills would go to the Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Mr. MURDOCK. ‘The matter of the reference of the bi!|s—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that one of the gentle. 
man’s bills provides for an interstate trade commission. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. Now, the matter of referring these 
bills to the Interstate Commerce Committee will not preclude 
us from being heard before the Judiciary Committee on the 
= question of trust legislation. 
| 


To the committee which is considering them, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We expect to have hearings before both 
committees. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand. so. 

Mr. ADAMSON. As I understand the motion of the gentle 
man from Alabama, it is to dissect and properly to distribute 
and refer the message of the President, and not any particular 
bill. There are a great number of bills introduced by various 
Members, some of which have gone to the Judiciary Committee 
and some of which have gone to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, because those bills, many of them, are 
multifarious and contain matters which are cognizable by both 
committees. I apprehend that in considering the message of the 
President each committee will consider the part referred to it, 
and that they will have access to all bills, no matter to what 
committee referred, and may gather wisdom and information 
from any source, and from any bill, and from any gentleman, 

| no matter to which committee the bills are referred. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That sounds mighty sensible to me. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Each committee may construct a bill 

suit the exigencies of the case. For instance, I have no doubt 

the Judiciary Committee will be able, from the bills and sources 
of information that they have, to construct legislation touching 
antitrust law, interlocking directorates, and kindred sub- 
| 
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jects, and that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will be able, from the various sources at hand relating 
to the control of finances of transportation companies, trade 
commissions, and other subjects, phases, and instrumentulilies 
of commerce, to construct and report appropriate bills. Men- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee may draw bills affecting com- 
merce and have them referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and vice versa. The authorship of a bill and committee juris- 
diction are entirely different propositions. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman expect to have hear- 
ings before his committee? 

Mr. ADAMSON. We have not considered the question; it 
may be that when we read all of the bills and messages 
we will know enough in regard to the subject without baving 
hearings. If we do have hearings, we will give the gentlemai 
from Kansas and all others interested due notice. 

The SPEAKER. So far as the parliamentary point raised is 
concerned, the annual message of the President is referred by 
motion, and others are referred by the Speaker, and if the House 

does not like the Speaker’s reference any Member can wake a 
| motion to have a change. In this particular case the Chair. 
| called the attention of the gentleman from Alabama to the 
| matter and asked him to make the motion, because when the 
time came the Chair might have his attention otherwise directed. 
| There is no question but that this motion is in order, and there- 
| fore the Chair puts it. The motion is to refer that part ol the 
President’s address touching interstate trade commissiol's and 
| stocks and bonds to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Col: 
mittee, and the remainder of it to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve it 
self into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the Post Office appropr'™ 
tion bill. 

The motion was agreed to. E ¢ the 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee 0 i 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Hay '0 ¢ 
chair. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the Post Office appropriation bill, of which the Clerk will read 

ie title. 

' ‘he Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (HL R. 21338) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Barkiry}. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, it will be impossible for me 
in the short space of time allotted to me to discuss the present 
Post Office appropriation bill in all of its details. In the first 
place, I desire to congratulate the chairman of the committee 
and the members of the Post Office Committee for bringing into 
the House such an admirable piece of legisiation as I conceive 
this apprepriation bill to be. I desire also to congratulate those 
who Lave the management and control of postal affairs in this 
country for the excellent showing which they have made in the 
bill that has been reported. I desire, Mr. Chairman, to direct | 
my remarks for a few moments with special reference to section 
6 of the Post Office bill, which takes the assistant postmasters in 
the first and second class post offices out of the civil service. 

We have heard a great deal, Mr. Chairman, on the floor of 
this House during the pendency of this measure under general 
debate about the criminal conduct »f the dominant party with 
reference to the onslaught, so called, on the civil service. If 
those who have eriticized us so severely for taking the internal 
deputy revenue collectors out of the civil service and the 
deputy marshals of the United States from under the cloak of 
the civil service will refer to the debates that occurred in Con- 
gress when the civil-service law was enacted in the first place, 
they will diseover that the great mass of speeches that were 
made on that subject were not directed toward securing the 
merit system for the appointment of officers of the different 
departments of the Government, but the main excuse and the 
main reason given by those who advocated the passage of 
the law of 1883 was not a merit service, not in order to get 
better men in office, but it was in order to enable the Members 
of the House and Senate to shield themselves from the demands 
and requests of constituents who were seeking appointments in 
the Government service. 

If you will examine the debates that occurred in Congress at 


that time you will discover that they were not basing the idea 
on the fact thet merit eeuld be obtained by reason of the civil 
service, but it was an effort on the part of Members of the 
House and the Senate to shield themselves behind the civil- 


service law as a buffer by reason of which they could protect 


themselves against the demands of their constituents from back 
home. é 
Mr. Chairman, I do not eare to go into a discussion of that 
subject in detail, because I can not do it in 10 minutes. I do 
not believe it was ever the intention of the originators of this 
law that the civil service should be extended by Executive 


order to cover almost every employee in the Government service. 


Ido not believe it was the intention of the framers of the civil- 
service law in the beginning, for instance, that in the Agricul- 


tural Department every employee in the eniire department, be 


it at Washington or elsewhere, except seven, should be covered 
into 


ihe civil service by Executive order of the President. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] ‘To-day in the Agricultural 
Department there are only seven men, from the top to the bot- 
tom, whe are not under the cloak of the civil service, and one 
of them is the Seeretary of Agriculture. The others are As- 
sistant Secretaries and a few heads of bureaus. I do not be- 
lieve it was ever intended by the framers of the law that 
dey revenue collectors or deputy United States marshals, 
who are directly responsible to their employers, should be coy- 
ered into the civil service by Executive order; and as has been 
‘ready said upon the floor of this House, while we are criticized 
for undertaking to do on the floor of the House that which 
Republican Presidents have heretofore done by Executive order, | 
the fact remains and stares our Republican opponents in the 
face, that whereas they have preached civil-service reform they 
have iever put it into actual practice and operation by either 
Executive orders or by the methods of their appointments. | 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] When Mr. McKinley went 
1'o ‘he office of President he suspended the civil-service law 
us to railway mail carriers until they had all been filled up 
“i Republicans, and then he used the Executive order again 
= vered them inte the civil service. The gentleman from 
-\C\\ Lork [Mr. Payne] the other day admitted on the floor of 
this Tionse that whereas Democrats had been in these places 
wiler Mr, Cleveland for four years and thereby had become in 
Sole jneasure meritorious and experienced, Mr. McKinley sus- 


pended the operation of the civil-service law until he could put 
his Republican friends in office and then covered them back into 
the civil service. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in an honest civil-service law. I be- 
lieve that the offices of the various departments who have no 
discretion in inaugurating policies ought to be under the civil 
service, but I do not believe that the civil service ought to be 
carried to any such extreme as to say that it ought to cover 
heads of departments and those who ought to be in harmony 
and sympathy with the administration that is in power. I say. 
my friends, and I say with all sincerity, that I do not intend 
to criticize the Republicans for the manner in which they have 
operated the civil-service law. The mere fact that they have 
done it shows on the very face of it that it has been a farce. 
The mere fact that it may be done under a different political 
party shows that it has been a farce, and I am against all 
farces in Government, whether perpetrated by Democrats or 
Republicans. How far is this so-called merit system to be 
carried? If the head of a bureau in the Department of Agri- 
culture or in the Treasury ought to be under the civil service. 
why ought not a Cabinet minister to be under the civil service? 
If a Cabinet minister ought to be under the civil service. and 
if long experience presupposes merit in any particular office, 
why ought not Members of the House of Representatives be 
put under the civil service? If we were required to stand a 
civil-service examination on the Constitution of the United 
States, how many of us would be returned here if we had to 
make a grade of 70? How many Members of this House. 
many of whom have been here for 10 or 15 years, if they were 
required to stand a civil-service examination on the rules of 
the House and make a grade of 70 could ever get back here 
by election or appointment? 

Mr. MURDOCK. The longer we stay here the less we know 
about them, 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true of the gentleman from Kansas. 
I am sure, from my experience with him. [Laughter.}] How 
many Members of Congress would be willing to have the Civil 
Service Commission tell them who their secretary should be, 
and yet he is a Government officer—he is paid out of the Public 
Treasury. Yet you are not willing that the postmaster, who is 
responsible for the conduct of his office, who is directly re- 
sponsible to the Postmaster General, should name his first 
assistant postmaster in that particular office; and if anyone 
were to introduce a bill here requiring a Member of Congress 
to accept a secretary certified to him by the Civil Service C 
mission, the bill would not get 10 votes. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
he thinks an efficient postmaster, having rather an efficient 
assistant postmaster, should be discharged and a man recom- 
mended merely by a political organization should take his place? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think that the postmaster 
himself ought to be the judge of the efficiency of not only his 
assistant but he ought to be a man who is in sympathy with 
the policies and the purposes of the postmaster, and taking them 
out of the civil service will not prevent them from retaining an 
efficient man in office if they want to doit. [Applause on Demo- 
eratic side.] I believe that the postmaster ought to be given 
the right to discharge an inefficient assistant or one who is 
not in sympathy with him, if he desires to do so. For th 
and other reasons I think assistant postmasters should be taken 
from under the civil service. [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee to yield me two minutes more. 

Mr. MOON. I regret to say that I have not the time 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 


Georgia [Mr. Epwarps]. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, the Postal Service was never 
intended to be a paying institution. It was not established as 
a money-making branch of the Government; it was established 
as a convenience for the people. The American people enjoy 
as good, if net a better, Postal Service than any people in the 
world. It should be the best in the world. I shall not con- 
sume the time of the House in a diseussion of the general topic 
of Postal Service. I wish to address myself to a few branches 
of the service and to a few phases of the subject. 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY SERV-:CB., 
Congress has given to the people of the country the Rural! 
Free Delivery Mail Service, which is one of the greatest bless- 
ings that we could have given to those who do not reside in near 
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reach of post offices. We have rapidly extended and increased 
this service until to-day the country is a network of rural free 
delivery routes. I have taken a keen interest in this branch of 
the Postal Service, because I was confident I could do nothing 
that would be of more substantial service and value to the 
farmers of the district I represent than to help them get good 
mail service. While the first district of Georgia can boast of 
a great number of rural mail routes, and while thousands of 
people are accommodated in that district by the service we have 
given them, yet there are thousands of people waiting for this 
service, which I am anxious they should have. As rapidly as 
the Post Office Department will establish these routes, I am 
urging them for the people in our section. I hope to see the time 
when every farm home, no matter how humble, in the first dis- 
trict of Georgia will be supplied with a daily, except Sunday, 
mail service. What I wish for the people I represent should be 
extended to the farmers of all sections of this country. People 
on the farms, away from the post offices, have not the proper 
appreciation of Rural Free Delivery Service until they have 
used it for a while. Once they know what it means to them 
they would not be without it. 
PARCEL POST. 


Coupled with the extension of the Rural Free Delivery 
Service we have also given to the people the Parcel Post Sys- 
tem. The farmers of the country were clamoring for the par- 
cel post. In certain quarters certain merchants thought they 
were opposed to it. It has developed, however, that since it 
has gone into operation and has proven to be such a wonderful 
success and of such great convenience to everybody the mer- 
chants, farmers, and all other classes are praising it. In this 
connection might be mentioned the Postal Savings Bank System 
which we have given to the people and which, in my opinion, 
is going to be a great success. 

CHEAPER POSTAGE. 

There is a great demand for the reduction of the postage 
If I had an idea that to reduce the postage rate would 
impair the efficiency of the Postal Service, I would not favor 
the reduction. I am convinced, however, that to adopt a plan 
that will give the people a 1-cent postage rate will not impair 
the efficiency of the service, and it will result in a great saving 
to the people of the country. It is another benefit they should 
reap. 


CONGR 


rate. 


BETTER SERVICE. 

What the American people want is efficient service. Particu- 
Jarly this true of the Postal Service. In making recom- 
mendations regarding vacancies in postmasterships in the 
district I have the honor to represent, I have at all times kept 
the question of efficiency in mind, in order that the people might 
have the very best possible service. The gvod of the public 
is paramount to individual ambition. The people of the country 
will not be satisfied with anything short of the very best mail 
service. In order to insure the best mail service and to get 
the best and most efficient postmasters, it occurs to me that it 
would be an excellent idea if the Postmaster General and his 
Assistant Postmasters General were required to effect a read- 
justment of the salaries of the postmasters of the country, 
from the smallest to the largest offices. “The laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” In many cases the salaries of the postmasters in 
some of the smaller country post offices are so ridiculously small 
that the postmasters can not afford to devote their time to the 
discharge of the duties of the office. 


is 


The result is that in many cases the public is put to an incon- | 
| gentleman of the highest type. 


venience and denied efficient service. With the establishment 
of the 
burdens have been placed upon the postmasters of the country 
and upon the rural free-delivery carriers. In order to get the 
most efficient service it is going to be, in my opinion, necessary 
to increase the salaries of the rural free-delivery carriers, as 
well as the salaries of the postmasters. In order that an in- 
crease might result to the rural free-delivery carriers of the 
country, along with many others, I have introduced a bill in 
Congress on the subject, which is as follows: 

To fix the compensation of letter carriers of the 
Service at a salary of $1,500 per annum. 

I sincerely hope that Congress will see fit to give the rural 
free-delivery carriers a substantial increase. The carriers, as 
a general rule, are good and efficient men of high type. The 
salaries now being received by them are not sufficient to nacet 
the demands that confront them. They are unable to keep up 
themselves, their families, their horses, and their vehicles. The 


tural Free Delivery 


city mail carriers, proportionately speaking, receive much better 
salaries than the rural free-delivery carriers, and people in the 
cities get better service. 

There is not a gentleman within the sound of my voice who 
will not admit this fact, and yet Congress delays in giving to 


parcel post and its enlargement, additional and greater | Sie 
| states that unless an adequate increase is made many of th 
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the rural free-delivery carriers the increase they are justly 
entitled to, and are denying to the people on the farms the 
efficient service they should have. 

GOOD ROADS. 


Many of us have worked for a number of years trying tp 
create a sentiment in favor of Federal aid to road building anq 
read maintenance. For several years I have been an ardent 
advocate of this proposition. While I favor contributions py 
the National Government, at the same time I think the roads 
should be under State control. The sentiment in the House jy 
favor of good roads has grown so rapidly that to-day we haye 
a Committee on Roads in the House. That important committec 
has worked out a plan that in my opinion should become Jaw 
at this Congress, and the people of the country will get Govern. 
ment aid for building and maintaining their roadways. hjs 
plan is somewhat upon a rental basis for roads over which {ho 
mails are carried, which, of course, increases the importance of 
the rural-route roads. It is my purpose to discuss this roaq 
bill more at length when it comes before the House for consier- 
ation. 





DAILY MAILS. 


Good roads will mean new rural routes. Rural routes mean 
good mail service to the people in the country. It brings jhe 
people of our country into closer touch with each other. The 
vast amount of reading matter, daily papers, weekly payers 
magazines, and the like, go out to the people who do not resi le 
in towns and cities, and thereby they are enabled to keep 
abreast with the times and to keep up with current events and 
happenings. The value of this Rural Free Delivery Service to 
the country can not be estimated in dollars and cents. here 
should be no hesitation on the part of any Member of the House 
to put this service upon a sure footing. The country needs and 
must have that efficiency in the Postal Service which wil! give oy, 
people every convenience. Our Postal Service should be second 
to none in the world. We should be first among the nations of 
the earth in the service that means so much to the happiness, 
peace, and prosperity of our citizens. 

: RURAL CARRIERS. 


Before concluding my remarks I want to read a statement 
which I received from a good friend of mine in the Rural! Free 
Delivery Service, which is as follows: 

Statement showing actual cost of necessary equivment and maintenance 

of same to properly serve my rural route during the year 1913 
Two * MTG a ea ls s. $300 
One vehicle 
Harness 


ER er eS Sy <i $26 
eo MR GL aia Le Es SR et es a ipo 7 
ONE GL GEREN, 6 cients hos ecdcnc eee enn ects no 
Shoeing, veterinary services, etce.....................--- 
RGGEITE, VORICIS BOG BACREnd ote mnadinnapiceno~—~ 5f 
Incidental expenses 


Total expenses for year 


Total salary : 
Less CkpenetG i i eek ease ae 4058 


Net Where GO SAT. .c.cnsececinnneigmivesa--—- 640. 20 
Net 'atiary gee Wowie. 26 kee on eeeenaao---- 53. 85 

It will be observed that the net monthly salary to this 
carrier is only $53.35 after deducting the expenses that he has 
been put to for his equipment and its maintenance. [| will 
not cal] the name of this carrier. I know him well. He is 4 
His services are worth twice 
this amount to the people on his route. In his letter to me he 
rural carriers will necessarily have to resign their positions. 
The service is a farce unless it is maintained in the way !t 
should be maintained, and I sincerely hope that this bil! will not 
become a law without carrying a substantial increase, for 
equipment allowance or otherwise, for the carriers. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my Te 
marks in the Recorp, and I yield back the balance of my Ume 
to the chairman of the committee. , ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks wnall 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Howarp]. 

[Mr. HOWARD addressed the committee. See Appenix.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentlemn from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BatLey]. : ' 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I want in the brief = 
allotted me to speak a word on behalf of the forgotten ae 
our Postal Service. We have provided free delivery for 
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people of the cities, we are rapidiy extending free delivery to 
the people living out in the rural Gistricts—and I am thoroughly 
in sympathy with that—but there are about 14,000,000 people in 
the United States who have less postal service than those living 
in the cities and in the country. I feel, Mr. Chairman, that the 
people of the towns and smaller communities should be given an 
equal service with that which is accorded the people of the cities 
and the people of the rural districts. I would not take anything 
away from those who are now being served, but I would like to 
have this service extended. I am glad to see that the bill as it 
now stands extends, or rather enlarges, the appropriation for 
the experimental free-delivery service in the villages. I be- 
lieve it might have gone very much further and served the peo- 
pie much better by extending this service generally to the towns 
and villages of the country averaging in population about 2,000. 

There are 6,609 of such towns in the United States, and it 
seems to me that in common fairness all these people should be 
considered. And I have taken it upon myself to speak for these 
people in a bill which I have introduced and which at the proper 
time I shall offer as an amendment to the pending measure—to 
that part of it dealing with experimental free delivery. 

Mr. Chairman, that the forgotten man will not much longer 
consent to remain forgotten is evidenced by the responses I have 
received from all quarters of the Union to my bill for a square 
deal in the Postal Service. My mails have been heavy with let- 
ters, hewspapers, and petitions, the letters almost without excep- 
tion expressing keen interest in my proposal; the papers contain- 
ing editorial and news articles appealing to their readers to get 
in behind me in my effort to extend the Free Delivery Service 
to the smaller communities; the petitions praying Congress to 
act favorably upon my bill—H. R. 8947. 

Back in my own district, in personal contact with the people 
of the many smaller communities not now in the enjoyment of 
Free Delivery Service, I found a unanimity of sentiment that was 
most encouraging. Many of these communities lie along a main 


the center. To go two or three times a day for their mail or to 
deposit their mail involves a sacrifice of time which in the ag- 
cregate is staggering. By a very rough computation it is found 
that this loss of time runs far into the thousands of dollars in 
every one of the nearly 7,000 towns and villages now excluded 
from the Free Delivery Service. According to figures which have 
been supplied to me by the Post Office Department, the cost of 
free delivery would not exceed $1,200, on the average, in each of 
these. The loss of time to the people of the village would hardly 
be less under the most favorable circumstances than five or six 
times that amount. It has been suggested to me by one who has 
had much experience in the Postal Service in a small community 
that it would be entirely feasible to require the postmaster in 
some of the smaller of the small communities to act as a carrier, 
the point being made that this arrangement would cut down the 
expense and in no appreciable way interfere with his other 
official duties. 

Almost every Member of this House has a considerable num- 
ber of towns and villages which are tne victims of a discrimi- 
nation which ought no longer to be tolerated. I appeal to these 
Representatives in behalf of their own constituents. It can be 
ho satisfaction te the patron of the post office in the smaller 
communities to see mail being carried past his door by a rural 
carrier when he must drop his work and trudge a quarter, a 
hall, or possibly a full mile to the village post office and pay a 
Lich rent for the privilege of box service. Incidentally, the com- 
lint against the box-rent exactions is widespread. A large 
nimnber of letters which have reached me dwell upon this factor 
in the general discrimination against the people of the smaller 
communities, Not only are they compelled to tramp to and fro 
In depositing and obtaining their mail, but they must pay what 
they believe an extortionate price for box rent. In previous re- 
narks of mine on the same subject on the floor of this House I 
sald that the discrimination against the people of the towns and 
V 
a 
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was not different in effect from that which would be produced 
by a higher postage rate for the smaller communities than that 

orded the dweller in the city or on the farm. How this Con- 
kress can blink the fact of this discrimination it is not easy 


) see, 
T 


“\perimental free delivery has been welcomed with great 
‘cciaim by the small number of towns which have enjoyed it; 
‘id the testimony from these towns is enthusiastic. They say 
. Has been a complete success, notwithstanding its newness and 
the limitations which have been placed upon it. It has resulted 
‘a larger use of the mails, in some cases ranging up to 10 per 
nt and even higher, yet it must be borne is mind tirat the ex- 
periment is less than a year old and that nothing like a fair 


illages in the Postal Service, including the box-rent burden, 
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my belief that if the smaller communities were accorded the 
full benefits of free delivery there would be an increase of busi- 
ness as a response which would in the near future take care of 
the increased expense. 

But I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that we should not look at 
the Postal Service from the money-making point of view. The 
post office was not established for the purpose of turning money 
into the Treasury. It was designed to convey. intelligence to 
the people. It was realized that in a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, the dissemination of informa- 
tion was of vital importance. The people would have to know 
what their Government was doing, what events were taking 
place, what policies were under consideration, what were the 
developments at home and abroad. By the increase of the 
functions of the post office it has at last been brought to a 
point where it is yielding in returns practically all that the 
service cost. It is the one institution that comes closest to the 
people, that serves them from day to day, that is the mainstay 
of that large intelligence which has brought this Republic to 
its present high position among the nations of the world. 

I would have this service equal to all. I would have it so 
that it would be timesaving for all, as it is timesaying for the 
man in the city and for the man far out on the prairie or in 
the remote valleys among the hills. I speak for the “ forgotten 
man” of town and village, and I feel that in speaking for him 
I am speaking for one who is quite as deserving as the banker 
and broker or as the farmer and woodsman. 

I can not refrain. Mr. Chairman, while on the subject of a 
square deal in the Postal Service, from adverting to some criti- 
cisms which have been made on this floor of the present rate 
on second-class matter. It has been asserted here that this 
class of mail has been carried at a tremendous loss; yet I 
would call attention to the fact that the railroads are now carry- 
ing enormous quantities of periodical matter at the second-class 
rate, and only a few years ago the express companies were 
carrying the same class of matter at the same rate. Those 
who have attacked the rate for second-class matter have par- 
ticularly objected to allowing the magazines to come in under 
that rate. Yet I would not have it overlooked that to the so- 
called “ muckraking ” magazines this country undoubtedly owes 
in large part that great awakening of the public conscience 
which resulted in the election of a Democratic Congress in 
1910, in the complete overthrow of Cannonism, in the repudia- 
tion of that corrupting combination between bad polities and 
big business, and the triumph of Woodrow Wilson in 1912. But 
for the “ muckrakers” and for their message carried through 
the cheap periodical literature, which played so great a part in 
the history of the last few years, we should still find Cannonism 
in the saddle, still find big business in control all along the 
lines, still find the system all-compelling. I therefore can not 
agree with those who would increase the rate on second-class 
matter or who would make a new classification which would 
place a heavier burden upon the periodical literature of the 
country. We can not have a too wide dissemination of intelll- 
gence. And I believe with all my heart that the magazines of 
the United States have done the people a tremendous service 
in exposing the inner secrets of our politics and business and 
in carrying a message of hope and deliverance to the masses 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time, and I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Samvetr 
W. SmituH] use some of his time? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I do not see the gentleman from 
Iilinois [Mr. Coprey] on the floor, and I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill for the first time this year passes in the sum appro- 
priated the $300,000,000 figure. The total of the bill is 
$305,000,000. The postal business of the United States is the 
biggest business in the world. There was a day when it was 
the biggest political machine in the world, but the tendency in 
the Postal Service for a long time has been away from politics 
and toward business. That has been in response largely to 
public sentiment. So it is perfectly natural that the one para- 
graph in this bill which should excite the most discussion—as 
a matter of fact, it has monopolized this general debate—is the 
paragraph which shows the dominant party here in the House 
taking a backward step; taking a step away from business in 
the postal department, and back into politics. I refer to sec- 
tion 6, the subject of debate here for the last four or five days. 
The section places in the hands of the Postmaster General the 


\ry-out of the Free Delivery System has been attempted. It is! right to appoint, regardless of the merit system, under civil 
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service, assistant postmasters, of whom there are probably 
twenty-four hundred or twenty-five hundred in the system. 

Now, I do not take much stock in the battle that has raged 
here between the two old parties about civil service. It is a 
resumption of the ancient and diverting game of the pot and 
the kettle. ‘The Republicans say that the Democrats are not 
friendly to the merit system and the Democrats say that the 
Republicans are not friendly to the merit system. Both of 
them are right. I have watched this thing for a number of 
years. I have heard the charge on the Democratic side for 
years that in some way partisan postmasters did so manipu- 
iate civil service that they filled up their post offices with 
Republicans. I have been at some little pains to find out how 
that could be done, and I think I know how partisan Repub- 
lican postmasters could work the scheme. I want to say that 
this is not true of all Republican postmasters; it is not true 
of a great number of them; but where the postmaster was an 
extreme partisan it was possible for him to manipulate the 
personnel of his office by the provision in the civil service 
which permits him to choose a man from the first three men on 
the eligible lists certified to him. Now, that has been said here 
before, but the thing I think I discovered was this, namely, 
that this is arithmetically progressive; that when you eliminate 
the 
that is, you take in the fourth man—and it was possible, and 
it was done by partisan Republican postmasters, by eliminating 
the first two men on the list, to reach down among the first 
five men in the list. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think 
taken. 


My 


the gentleman is entirely mis- 


MURDOCK. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The civil service will not sustain you. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As a matter of fact, the practice of some 
partisan Republican postmasters does sustain me in the propo- 
sition. They have done that very thing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit me, I will 
explain that the method is for them to select one of the first 
three designated. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
moved to the fourth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They do not do that. 
the first three are exhausted. 

Mr. MURDOCK. At any rate, I think that is the plan fol- 
lowed, and you will find in post offices presided over by certain 
extreme partisans an almost complete complement of Repub- 


IT am not. 


When they rejected the first man they 


They go on until 


Now, the difference between the Republicans on the one side 
and you Democrats on this civil-service proposition is that the 
Republicans are subtle in their processes and you are coarse. 
They are insidious and you are crude. They are sly and you 
are bold and bald about it. I submit that as soon as you get 
this thing running well, as soon as you get your postmasters 
all in, and your assistant postmasters all in—and the relation 
between the postmasters and their assistants is quite a con- 
you will begin to work this arithmetical progres- 
of three at a time unless you are compelled to select the 
first man alone, which is the correct method. 

r. RUSSELL. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
the Republicans sometimes eliminate the first of the three men 
order to reach down to the fourth and fifth men? 

Mir. MURDOCK. ‘Three are certified to the postmaster as 
under the law, and he must take one of the first three. 
Then, as he exhausts at the top, he has the right to go below 
the first three as other names are certified to him. 

Mr. Do you know whether the Democrats have 
done that? 

Mr. MURDOCK. 


fidential one— 


Silo 


eligible 


Oh, no; I do not. I think they are getting 
ready to doit. I do not think there is any question ahout that. 
[Laughter.] My point is that neither of the old political par- 
ties is friendly to the merit system. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I regret I can not now. I have only 10 
minutes, and I want to get through. 

Here is my proposition: You Democrats brought in section 6, 
which is taking a backward step. You can not get it through 
under the rules of the House, and you must bring in a special 
rule making it in order, so that you are resorting to the old 
device of a special rule to make it in order to insert this sec- 
tion. You may pass it through the House and you may pass 
it through the Senate, but you will not write it into a law. 

I make the prediction that if this bill ever reaches the White 
House with that provision in it President Wilson will veto it, 


| of politics. 
first man of the first three you enter the new field below— | 
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and he ought to veto it. You are taking a backward step. 
You are mixing up in this postal business more politics, and 
what we need in the postal business is less politics. I have q 
great deal of confidence in Postmaster General Burleson. {| 
served here with him for many years. He has one fine quality, 
among others, and that is courage. He is not afraid. He does 
not believe in this proposition, and I believe that under his 
advice, if this thing ever dees reach the President of the United 
States, you will lose ont. 

But what will happen if the veto comes back from the Presj- 
dent and the Democrats in the House and the Democrats in the 
Senate, along with a lot of sympathetic Republicans, pass that 
provision over the President’s veto? What will the President 
do? I can tell you what he could do, and I hope to heayen 
that if it ever comes to that point he will do it. He ought to 
do it. It is the thing that every man within the sound of my 
voice knows is the proper thing to do, and that is to select 
the postmasters out of the working forces of the post offices. 
Take the men in the carrier system and the postal clerks. 
Take these men, the best skilled servants we have in the Rail- 
way Mail Service; take the men who understand the postal 
business and make them the postmasters. Take the place out 
There is no reason under heaven why a man should 
become postmaster because he is supposed to be the politica} 
boss in his community. : 

Mr, STAFFORD. I will ask the gentleman if he pursued 
that policy when he was making recommendations for the ap- 
pointment of postmasters in his district? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have advocated for years the taking of 
these places out of politics. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. 
three minutes more, 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mvr- 
DOCK] is recognized for three minutes, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let me complete this proposition. I want 
to tell the gentleman why this proposition will work to the 
benefit of the service. In the first place, if you will do that, 
we will put in the mind of every subordinate in the post offices— 
the carriers and the clerks—the lure of promotion. You will 
offer him a chance to get ahead. You will give him the 
hope that he may be postmaster some day. ‘This opportunity is 
not now in the system. It is not there. In fact, it never was 
there. It would be the best thing for the system to get that 
lure of promotion in, 

Then this proposition would do another thing. It would put 
into the Postal Service of the country everywhere men in the 
high places who have knowledge of the intricate details of the 
service—postmasters who would know what the Railway Mail 
Service is, what the carrier system is—who would know its 
needs. It would put into the service men who would know 
what is actually going on under them in their offices. 

And, another thing, [ think that Congressmen who have had 
service here any length of time at all would understand the 
need for it—it would take out of national legislative life the 
matter of patronage. That ought to be taken out, and I should 
think that every man here would like to see it go out. 

I served in one Congress when a Republican President at- 
tempted to penalize some of us because we were exercising our 
own free wills as Representatives, beeause we were voting our 
convictions against a vicious system. I saw a Republican 
President reach into this House and take away from the Mem- 
bers here the right to recommend postmasters with the idea of 
controlling our votes. 

Mr. POU. Does not the gentleman think that—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. But I know what that President did not 
know—that in the natural course of politics the actual taking 
away of the right to recommend the appointment of a post- 
master is not half as potential as the threat of taking it away. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. POU. I only wanted to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think it was a debauchery of the merit system the v ay that 
these assistant postmasters were covered into the civil service: 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not know how the gentleman feels 00 
this question, but I think that when public servants go into the 
merit system they ought to go in under an examination. 

Mr. POU. Then the gentleman thinks something ought to be 
done about this? 

Mr. MURDOCK. But after they are in, you ought not to take 
them out. You ought not to take a backward step, and that 1s 
what you are proposing to do here. 


I would like to have a few minutes more. 
SMITH. I will yield to the gentleman 
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congratulate the House and the country that so able and dis- 
tinguished a man as Judge Moon presides over the deliberations 
of the great Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, one of 
the leading committees of the House. 

He has long been a member of that committee, is so well 
equipped, so familiar and conversant with the workings of 
that great department, that if circumstances permitted it would 
be a fitting close to his long, useful, and honorable career us a 
Member of this body if he could be made Postmaster Genera!. 

He is not only able and conscientious, but he is kind and 
considerate of the feelings and opinions of others, qualities to 
be commended in any man. 

It is a pleasure indeed, sir, a delight, to work with him, not 
only in the committee room, but on the floor of the House. 

The committee as a whole have been so united on most of the 
provisions of the bill that I have not availed myself of the 
opportunity to speak in general debate, but will do so as to 
certain provisions when the bill is read section by section 

I now yield 50 minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, for more than 10 years the 
subject of postal legislation and postal administration has been 
of direct concern to me. Ten years ago this coming March, 
during my first term in Congress and on the Post Office Com- 
mittee, the Post Office appropriation bill was reported to the 
House, at that time the largest supply bill presented to Congress. 
That bill carried a total appropriation of $170,000,000. The 
present appropriation bill carries an aggregate of $306,000,000. 
ter of facet, receive little enough, heaven knows. I do not at-| The expenditures for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, 

ck their pay. I have had postmasters in my district who got | equaled $138,000,000. The expenditures for the year ended June 
us little as $17 or $18 a year—an entirely inadequate compen- | 30, 1913, equaled $262,000,000, 
sation In glancing over the figures, or rather the expenditures, for 

Mr. QUIN. Does not the gentleman think it ought to be in- | ths last 15 years there is a seeming relation that in every 10- 
crersed in some way? year period the expenditures increase to the amount of SO 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have no doubt there are cases where it | or 100 per cent. The expenditures of 1903 and those of 1915 
ought to be inereased; but I am talking about that class of | confirm that, as well as all the expenditures dating “back 15 
postinasters who devote a great deal of their time to politics, | years. 
and who are paid on the antiquated system of the amount of But these expenditures for the various services have not 
stamps sold. increased proportionately. In some of the branches of the 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. service there have been in the last 10 years decided increases 

Mr. MURDOCK. I promised to yield to the gentleman from | in salaries, notably in the case of post-oflice clerks, railway- 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 


mail clerks, and city as well as rural letter carriers. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I yield one minute more to the | Post Office appropriation act for 1905 we carried an 
ceitleman from Kansas. priation for postmasters of $23,250,000. In the 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor]. 

\ir. LENROOT. Referring to the portion of the gentleman’s 
remarks about taking the man off the top and thus getting to the 
fourth man, did the gentleman have personal knowledge of 
that? 

Mr. MURDOCK, In the most obscure way. 

Mr. LENROOT. Was it in the gentleman’s district? 

\ir. MURDOCK. No. Is that what the gentleman wants to 
know ? 

\ir. LENROOT. I want to know, because I know that is not 
the system they pursue. 

\Ir. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman say that when they 
have exhausted the first list they do not get a new list? 

Mr. LENROOT, The postmaster is compelled to make his 
selection from one of the three at the top of the list. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; but after the first three are exhausted, 
then what? 

Mr. LENROOT. Then another list is sent. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Certainly. That is what I contend. 

\ir. LENROOT. But the appointment has been made. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; but the postmaster can manipulate 
— so that the second list that comes will contain the name 
l¢ Wants, 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but the vacancy has been filled. 

Mr. MURDOCK, The vacancy has not been filled at all. 
Three men have not taken the place, for some reason or other. 

Mr. LENROOT, Oh. 

\lr. MURDOCK. Does not the gentleman realize that a post- 

‘er can discourage the applicant; that he can tell the appli- 
cant it is not a suitable place for him? A man who is per- 
fectly eligible may be passed on, and so the list may be ex- 
hansted; and that is just exactly the trick that has been played 
in this country. 

Mr. LENROOT. That rests entirely with the applicant and 
not with the postmaster. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The applicant is a helpless proposition in 
‘his manipulation compared to the powerful postmaster. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, in the closing mo- 
elits ofa debate on a bill carrying the largest amount of money— 
$506,953,117—in any single congressional budget, I want to 


I want to say another thing to the gentleman from North 
Carolina, who is one of the leaders in the Democratic Party. 
I hope the gentleman will double up his fists and go into this 
thing in earnest. He will find after a little experience that 
postmasters are not the great political help that they used to be 
in this country under the old political system. The gentleman 
will find that out speedily. 

Now. here is another matter to which I direct his attention. 
We have not revised the system by which we pay the post- 
masters for nearly 40 years. The act under which we operate | 
to-day in paying postmasters is a law passed away back in 
i879. It is a law under which the compensation of the post- 
»aster is based on the sale of postage stamps. The sale of | 
postage stamps—a minor detail in the conduct of a post office— 
lis absolutely nothing to do with the responsibility of the man 
who is at the head of the office. There is a chance now to 
change that system. It ought to be changed. The item c 
pay fer the postmasters this year reaches the sum of $30,- 
000.000, Net all the postmasters of this country earn their 
siliry. The assistant postmasters come nearer earning theirs 
than the postmasters. While the assistant postmaster has his 
nose absolutely to the grindstone usually helping conduct the 
husiness of the office, the postmaster, a good deal of the time, 
may be out paying attention to politics, which would not be | 
true if the place were taken out of politics. 

QUIN. What can be done for the little fourth-class 
i 


\ir 
<tinasters who are now getting a few dollars a year? 
ss 


Jal. 
1) 


\ir, MURDOCK. Oh, the fourth-class postmasters, as a mat- 






















in the 
appro- 
present bill 
there is appropriated $30,750,006, or an increase of 32 per cent. 
For salaries to post-office clerks in 1905 we carried an appro- 
priation of $20,614,000. The present bill carries an appropria- 
tion of $44,470,000, or an increase of 115 per cent. 

The appropriation for letter-carrier service in 1905 was 
$20,606,000, and the present bill carries $37,700,000, or an in- 
crease of 87 per cent. In 1905 the clerks of the Railway Mail 
Service received $12,951,000, and under the present bill for 
salaries they receive $28,501,000, and for travel allowance, 
which is in the nature of compensation and which has been 
added since 1909, there is an appropriation of $1,534,000, which 
totals $30,035,000, or an increase of 132 per cent. 

In the rural carrier service we have seen the appropriations 
increase from $15,000,000 in 1905 to $48,650,000, as proposed in 
this bill, and if the increase in salaries, as recommended in the 
bill, is adopted it will require an additional two and a half or 
three million dollars, which will amount to an increase of about 
250 per cent. Not only do we find these increases, so far as the 
compensation to the actual employees of the service is con- 
cerned, but, naturally, we find them in other branches of th« 
service, as, for instance, in the increase of pay for the carriage 
of the mail by railroads. 

The subject of railway-mail pay has been a disputed subject, 
T may say, since we first began to carry the mail on railroads, in 
1837. It has been the subject of greatest discussion and less 
understanding than any other posta! matter. There have been 
various commissions appointed, both congressional and private, 
and while most of them have come to definite decisions in their 
findings, nevertheless there has been some doubt left in the 
minds of many as to whether we were not paying the railroads 
too much for the carriage of the mails. I wish to direct the 
attention of the House to the increase of mail pay during the 
last decade, or, rather, the last 15 years. In 1899 we paid to 
the railroads, for the carriage of mails on the tonnage basis, 
$30,500,000, whereas in 1913 there was expended $47,627,000, or 
56 per cent increase. 

As most Members of the House know, there are two methods 
of compensating railroads for the carriage of the mail—one 
based on tonnage carried, according to a sliding scale of pay- 
ment, the rate becoming less as the weight increases. In addi- 
tion to this weight pay there is an additional allowance based 
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upon what is known as the R. P. O. service, or the traveling 
post-office cars. For the tomnage pay in these 14 years the 
amount has increased, as above stated, 56 per cent; but in the 
traveling post-office car pay, which has been most sharply 
in the whole post-office bill of any reduction in any one branch 
of the service. 

in 1905 the appropriation for that character of service was 
$5,736.000. The appropriation carried in 
$5,412,000, or a reduction of $324,000. It 


is proposed in one 
provision of this bill- 
of the Post 
large minority of that committee—that we should launeh 
ernment ownership of the railway mail cars, bot 
raveling post-office cars, but also the storage 
ion is therein made for the purchase, under the 
xe Postmaster General, of storage ears 
sail post-office cars that can be purchased for the 
200,000, the purpose experiment and see 
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At the present time and for many months past there has been 
a congre ! i tigation being made of this very subject 
as to whether,we were paying too much to the railroads for 
iage of the mail in the traveling post 


ost-office cars. 


ssionnl inves 
the carr 


railway } 


That compensation 
1 rate being $25 for a 40-foot car, 
the largest-sized the rate being for a 
55-foot et or larger. Those cars, at least the modern 

for Railway Post Office Service, cost in the neighborhood 
000. The pay for all these cars ave 
Many people in considering the proper allowance 
paid fer these cars confuse in their minds that the pay- 
f $3.500 a year is for rental, for the mere use of a rail 
Way post-office car, and do not take into consideration the fact 
that we are really paying the railroads for the hauling of that 
car. The railroads could well afferd, and would be willing te 
any te provide the Government with all kinds of rail- 
way post-office cars_and have them on some siding and net in 
operation, at merely a nominal return of perhaps 8 per cent 
on the cost of the ear; but when the Govermment takes posses- 
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sion of a 
ernment must neeessarily make a return in payment 
payment, when a private car is being operated over the railroad 
lines. 
the 
this postal commission, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Tt Saturday last, there was brought to the attention 
of the House that on the 51 leading transportation lines of this 
the cost of operation of passenger cars per mile is 
19.41 cents ver passenger train car mile, whereas the return to 
the railroads from these traveling post-office cars, including the 
compensation they received for the tonnage maii included in 
them, on an average of two and a half to three tons, is 18.84 
cents per car per mile, or fifty-seven one-hundredths of a cent 
less than the cost of operation alone of these passenger cars. 
That computation of 19.41 cents does not take into consideration 
whatsoever any return for interest, dividends, or other fixed 
The mere cost of operation is 19 cents, and yet the 
Government to-day is only paying 18 cents for these railway 
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iftice cars. 

Mr. GOULDEN. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I did not catch quite clearly the gentleman's 
statement with regard to the operating cost per mile per pas- 
senger on the railroads. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On 51 leading railroads of this country the 
siatisties show that the haulage charge, the cost of operation per 
car, regardless of the receipts—the actual cost of operation—is 
19.41 cents per passenger train mile. 

Mr. GOULDEN. 
the car earries? 

Mr. STAFFORD 
tion 

Mr. GOULDEN. That is what I wanted to get at clearly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The return to the railroads from the car- 
riage of these railway post-office cars, including the space pay 
and tonnage pay for the average mail content of these railway 
post-office cars, is only 18.84 cents per car-mile, or a difference 
of 0.57 of a cent less than the cost of operation. And yet we are 
presented by this nevel proposition by which the Government 
should go into the experimentation of constructing and oper- 
ating these railway post-office cars and storage cars. As the 
gentleman knows, we pay nothing to the railroad for the use of 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Regardless of that. It is the cost of opera- 
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the present bill is | 


| of this character of car. 
| Government has been operating these traveling post-office cars 


office or so-called | 
is based on space. | 


and inereasing | 


ear and makes it a traveling post-ofiice car, the Gov- | 
for that | 
service, just like every other character of service must make | 





That is, regardless of how many passengers | 
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the so-called storage cars, which carry the great bulk of the 
mail over the country. We pay only an additional compens,- 
tion for the use of these traveling post-office cars when the 


| Goverament uses more than 40 feet of space. 
criticized, we have this startling condition, the only instance | 


Mr. GOULDEN. I think the gentleman has answered the 
second question which I proposed to ask, and that is, whether 
the gentleman is in favor of the Government going into the 
furnishing of cars for the transportation of its mails. I thin! 
tLe gentleman answered that with the statement he made a few 


| Moments ago. 
that is, it is recommended by a majority 
ittee, though opposed very strenuous!” | 


Mr. STAFPORD. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
all the evidence before it to determine the cost of operation 
Not only that, but ever since the 


the department has had full control as to the mode of construe. 
tion, the interior and exterior arrangements, and the character 


_of material, so that the character of the car is completely 


under the control of the Post Office Department. A few years 


| ago we provided in the Post Office appropriation bill that 41) 
this character | 
| in a few years every one of these cars will have to be made 
_of steel. Now, what justification can there be for this expendi- 
| ture of $200,000 in launching experimentation that may carry 


of these traveling post-office ears should be made of stee!, und 


us to 20 expenditure we can not even approximate, when the 
facts from the Interstate Commerce Commission are within the 
reach of any man in this body? 

Mr. GOULDEN. My friend from Wisconsin, then, is po; 
willing the Government should enter into this experimen: 
furnishing its own cars? 


OL 


It has been claimed during this 


| debate that, if adopted, it would save large sums of money to the 
rages less than $5,500 | 


Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not see any need for it. We have 
all the data at our command. Here is the data of this com- 
mission, which shows we are paying less than what it costs the 
railroads to merely operate these cars. Now, with this data 
whieh is being collected and which will shortly be presented to 
this Congress, jf it shows that, why launch on this experiment 
o? policy of the Government constructing and operating these 
ears? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to yield for a brief question. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman states that the cost of the 
transportation of mails, including all of the ear and the weight, 
amounts to a little over 18 cents per car mile for miles traveled. 
How much jis the gentleman able to state is the total weight of 


|} mail, how many cars there are, and how many miles were 
illuminating address delivered by a member of | 


traveled? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I could give that information by referring 
to my notes taken before the committee, but the hearings show 
that the average pay for one of these railway post-office cars 
is less than $3,500 per annam. Now, the gentleman has al! that 
information, because it was presented in the hearings, and I 
do not wish to civert from the other line of presentation that 
I have in mind. 

Mr. MADDEN. My idea was it would illumine the state- 
ment which was made; it was not for the purpose of diverting 
the gentleman from his line of thought. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I appreciate the purpose of the gentleman 
that he intended to have me make an elaboration of that sub- 
ject. If we inaugurate this policy, there is no telling where it 
will end. We will have to invest millions of dollars in storage 
cars that are now provided gratis by the railroads to the Gov- 
ernment. We will have to erect shops and keep them in repair. 
We will have fo have always an adequate supply ready at all 
times to meet the demands of the Postal Service; but to go into 
this experimentation at the present time, when the nostal com- 
mission is about to report after a very full examination, I con- 
sider is rather launching into a field which can not be justified 
under existing conditions. 

From the study I have given to this question—and I have 
so expressed myself in times gone by—the Government is not 
paying more than and I doubt even a compensatory rate for 
the use of these traveling post-office cars. If the supporters of 
this proposition believe that we are paying too much, they ca. 
readily offer an amendment to reduce the present haulage rate. 
But I protest in launching by this means in the Government 
ownership of a utility when it only means expense and per!) 
wasteful expenditure. 

In the past 10 years, a!though the service has been extender 
there have been no added improvements in postal adminisir- 
tion other than the postal savings banks and the parce! pos 
both of which had their genesis in the last administration. 
These institutions, so popular—and deservedly so—are fixed !" 
our postal administration. The postal savings banks have bee! 
in operation a little more than two and a half years, and tet 
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utility has already been proven. Though this service has been 
operated at a loss of a little less than $1,000,060, as I have had 
occasion ‘to say before on this floor, if we lift the limit on de- 
posits of postal savings, which is now $500, and permit the de- 
positors to deposit an unlimited amount, as was embodied in a 
bill which passed the Heuse before the holiday recess, there 
will be only a short time before the revenues equal the expenses 
of this service; and if they do not, the Government can readily 
impose a higher interest rate to the 2} per cent now being 
cbarged banks for interest on the loan of this money. But the 
postal savings-bank feature is a fixed adjunet to the Postal 
Service that will not in the future be removed. It is here to 
stay. It is like the parcel post—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SEAFFPORD. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I merely wish to be permitted to say that it 
is only fair to state the amount of loss showed in the operation 
of the Postal Savings System is due in a large measure to the 
arbitrary charges made against its operation by the various 
post offices in the United States, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It ts the one branch of the Postal Service 
where there has been a strict accounting as to every element of 
cost, and the assistant director has taken into his computation 
elements that I believe should not be charged against the entire 
service for the present alone, but which will continue to be 
spread out over the service as the years go on end this savings- 
bank institution is continued. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman state what the loss in the 
conduct of the postal savings bank was? 

Mr. STAFFORD. A little less than a million dollars. 

Mr. MGORE. In one year? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; im the entire two and one-half years 
of its operation, 

Mr. MOORE. May I ask if the gentleman can tell whether 
the expectations of those who organized ‘the postal savings bank, 
with regard to deposits, have been justified? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The expectations have been more than 
justified by these who recognize that these in opposition to it 
were wet-blanketing the proposition in every particular. ‘The 
United States pays less return to postal savings-bank deposi- 
tors than even Italy er any other country on the face of the 
globe that has a postal savings bank. We are lending the 
money to-day to the bankers at 24 per cent, when the gentle- 
man knows that the majority of the savings banks in New York 
pay 34 to 4 per cent. 

Mr. MOORE. The strongest argument I heard in favor of 
the postal savings bank was that it would draw savings from 
stockings and from those who would probably send their money 
abroad because of lack of confidence in the banks and savings 
funds. 


Mr. STAFFORD. The testimony before the committee is 


uncontroverted that there have been any number of instances | 


where money hag been withdrawn from stockings for deposit 
in the postal savings bank, only to be refused because of this 
arbitrary limit as to the amount that can be deposited in any 
one month, or having $500 on deposit at any one time. But 
there were a few of us on the committee at the time of its 
bill has been intreduced in the House which will permit those 
who have not confidence in private savings institutions, such, 
for instance, as was instanced in Washington recently, when the 
United States ‘Trust Co. was in difficulty, to make deposit in 
postal savings banks. It will be remembered that during the 
run on thet bank many depositors went to the postal savings 
bank, but their funds were refused because of this arbitrary 
limitation. Lift this limitation and there will be $100,000,000 
of deposits inside of a year. 

Mr. MOORE. ff the rate of interest is the same? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Without the rate of interest. 

Mr. MOORE. The remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Moon] the other day might indicate that there was no 
real lack of confidence on the part of small depositors in the 
present savings banks. That might account for the paucity of 
deposits in the postal savings bank. 

Mir. STAFFORD. At that time I spoke at length on that 
feature of the system, and took a different position to that 
‘iken by the gentleman from Tennessee. He admitted that he 
had hot been very zealous in his advocacy of this institution. 
' believe it is a fixed ‘institution. 

_ Mir. MOORE. The gentleman himself has every confidence 
0 the institution? 

\lr. STAFFORD. I have every confidence in it, and foreign- 

‘rs and others who wish to deposit their funds in the postal 











savings banks because they have not confidence in existing sav 
ings banks, go to the postal savings bank and receive this 
meager 2 per cent. It is a disgrace to the United States Con- 
gress that the United States is paying less than any other 
country on the face of the globe for these savings banks’ de- 
posits. 

Mr. GOULDEN. As a member of the committee, and giving 
a great deal of attention to this matter, what does the gentle- 
man think should be the maximum limit? 

Mr. STAFFORD. As the bill passed the House there was 
no limit, and rightly so. Why should there be any limit? Why 
should not a man be permitted to draw his money out of a 
stocking and place it in the postal savings bank, which goes 
into the arteries of trade by being redeposited in regular bank- 
ing institutions? In the beginning the private banks looked at 
this institution unfavorably, but they now admit that it has 
not affected them adversely, and they are getting this money 
from the Government at the low rate of 24 per cent. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I want to know if the gentleman was in 
favor of the bill that passed this House? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman had been here he would 
know that I spoke in favor of it. 

Mr. PLATT. Does not the gentleman wish to limit the de- 
posits? Most of them do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You will have to excuse me from talking 
| on that. That is another question entirely. 
| Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin vield 
| to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. This question of the expense of the 
system is interesting. I presume the cost of originally outlining 
the service and installing the service has all been charged up 
as a matter of initial expense, and that will not have to be in- 
curred again. Are any reforms in process or in contemplation 
that will eliminate some of the expense”? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was the very item I referred to in 
speaking generally. It was that kind and character of expense 
[witch was incurred at the ‘start, and which will spread itself 
| Over ‘the entire system so long as the system is in existence, 
| that ‘the auditor hail taken into account in arriving at 


| million dollars of deficit. 


this 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I presume there were some improper 


charges made. Are those to be eliminated or are changes in 

the system to be inaugurated? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to go into this subject ex- 

tensively, but the personnel that is now employed in the Post 
| Office Department here that is handling these accounts is in a 
position to handle twice the amount of deposits without in- 
curring ‘any additional expense. They have to have a unit of 
force ‘to do a certain amount of work, but it is able to adjust 
itself to twice ‘the amount of deposits without increasing 
| force. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Does the gentleman think some charges 
have been impzoperly made? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think they ought to have charged 
at the beginning all these originating costs. 

Now, if the gentleman will pardon me, I wish to go on to the 
consideration of this new feature which has been of so much 
interest to the public during the past year. The parcel post 
is an established institution. [It is a success. It was inaugu- 
rated, as we all know, only a year ago, on January 1, 1913. 

During the course of that year there have been some radical 
changes made in the rates and as to the zones by the Post- 
master General. I have taken the time to glance over some 
statistics compiled by the Post Office Department, and perhaps 
they may be of interest to this committee. In a return that 
was made from the 50 largest post offices in the country, from 
October 1 to October 15, it was shown that but 5 per cent of 
the parcels deposited were for local delivery, and that 30 per 
cent of the parcels that were delivered in these 50 largest post 
| Offices had been received from other post offices for delivery, 
and that the remaining 65 per cent of all the parcel-post mail 
handled was sent for dispatch to other than the 50 returning 
post offices. According to those figures 95 per cent of all the 

parcel-post mail was carried by the railroads of the country. 

It may be interesting also to know that 15 per cent of the 

| aggregate parcel-post mail was of 1 pound and less, and that 

80 per cent weighed from 2 pounds to 11 pounds, and that the 
average weight per parcel of parcel-post mail carried during 

this semimonthily period was 1 pound and 11 ounces. 

In estimating the cost of this service the department only 
took into consideration, according to the tabulations, the cost of 
delivery of this 35 per cent—30 per cent that had been received 
from outside offices and 5 per cent for local delivery—for deliv- 
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ery in these respective 50 offices, and the cost of the delivery of 
that 35 per cent equaled 3.3 cents per parcel. No charge was 
mude whatsoever, even as to this 35 per cent, as to 60 or 80 per 
cent of this 35 per cent which was carried by letter carriers. 
The department was acting upon the premise that if a letter 
carrier was not oyerburdened with other mail and coul&é carry 
it without extra cost, it should not be charged up to the parcel 
post; and so, according to the returns in New York City here, 
76 per cent was carried by regular carriers without cost, and in 
Chicago it was 80 per cent. 

As to that which was dispatched for carriage on the railroads 
or outside of the office of deposit, namely, 95 per cent of the 
total, 68 per cent of all the parcel-post mail was for delivery in 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth zones, or those zones which 
distance from 50 miles to 1,000 miles. Under the weighing that 
was had in 1899 for six months it was estimated that the cost 
of mail matter for carriage on the railroads was a little above 
5 cents a pound. On the weighing of the mails, based upon the 
payments to railroads, in 1908 the average rate for mail alone 
was 3.79 cents a pound, and for mail and equipment included, 
2.46 cents a pound 

Now, I recognize that it is not fair to compare the rate of 3.79 
cents a pound or 5 cents a pound for parcel-post matter, because 
it would have first to be determined whether the average haul 
was the same, and the average haul of this mail matter on this 
computation was 620 miles. 

But here, so far as the charge of 5 cents for the carriage of 
1 pound of mail matter under the revised rate to the second 
zone is concerned, we have merely 1.7 cents allowed for the cost 
of transportation on railroads, the cost of handling by the rail- 
way mail clerks, and the cost of collection. In these computa- 
tions no consideration whatsoever was made of those elements 
Yet the figures show that it costs 1.4 cents per pound 
for every pound of mail+matter handled in railway post-office 
cars by the railway mail clerks. 

We are all in favor of the parcel post; but I think, after 
giving it as good consideration as I possibly can, tha? some 
of the rates that have been put into effect are noncompensatory. 
I do not conceive how you can collect a mail package of 1 
pound, have it go through the local post office, have it dis- 
patched on the railway trains, distributed by the railway mail 
clerks, and then delivered, which last service is estimated to 
cost 3.3 cents, and after traveling a distance of 150 miles, and 
have the rate of 5 cents compensatory. 

[It is true that, according to the most recent computation, for 
the first 15 days of October an average of $60,000,000 annual 
revenue will be received for this service. But when this sys- 
tem has been fully established and all the varying services prop- 
erly paid for; when the total expense, including a proper pay- 
ment to the railroads of the country for the haulage of this 
great additional tonnage, and a charge for the expense of screen- 
wagon service, electric-car service, mail-messenger service, and 
all the other characters of service with which the parcel post is 
directly chargeable, but to which no adequate payment is now 
being made, I question whether there will be much if any profit 
left when all these elements of expense are included. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 40 minutes, and 
has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
from every source. It is hard to find anyone who will say a 
word in favor of a just treatment of the railroads. The rail- 
roads are not receiving any compensation for the hauling of 
this large additicnal tonnage. In the last appropriation act we 
provided that 5 per cent increase should be granted, in the dis- 
cretion of the Postmaster General, to those railroads whose 
pay was arranged prior to January 1, 1213. The only additional 
return to the railro:ds from this source has been $1,700,000. 
Other than this small percentage, whick does not equal even 5 
per cent on the amount paid to the railroads, they will receive 
no other return for the carriage of parcel-post meil, in the New 
England section, until July 1, 1917. ‘there will be no other 
extra compensation to the railroads for this extra tonnage in the 
far western section until July 1 next; none in the great middle 
western section until July 1, 1915; and none in the South until 
July 1, 1916. It may be that during these years, before we are 
obliged to pay the railroads for this added weight, there will 
be a showing of a large surplus in postal revenues; but I ven- 
ture the prediction that when all these costs of this service, 
four years hence, are properly charged up to the United States 
Government, as they certainly will be, there will not be any 
showing of any large return of profit, nd very likely a deficit 
will be shown. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


fr 4 
or cost. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I am glad to yield. 
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Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I have been called out of the H:;; 
I should like to ask the gentleman if he has been discussing {\\. 
question whether the parcel post is a paying institution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has been very faithfy) j) 
his attendance here, not only to-day but during the entire ti; 
given over to general debate; but evidently he did not hea; 
what I had just been stating. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I was called out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have been going into that question quite 
extensively and giving the figures, and showing that the dep;;; 
ment has not taken into consideration elements of cost whic), 
must ultimately be taken into consideration by the department. 
In New York City alone 76 per cent of the parcel-post mail th; 
was delivered was not charged as being an expense at al], tho 
departinent assuming that because a letter carrier had a litt). 
extra space and could carry a small parcel, therefore it was yo) 
a proper item of expense. I also referred to the cost of trays. 
portation on the railroads, for which there has been no charg 
made in this computation. I say that considering these 9) 
other elements of cost it is impossible for me to believe that yoy 
can carry a pound parcel 150 miles for 5 cents. f 

I was going to give some consideration to the recent joddi- 
fication of express company rates which has been ordered py 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, as many of you know. 
under that provision of the act of Congress which directs {)e 
Interstate Commerce Commission to apply reasonable rates for 
the carriage of express matter. Those greatly reduced rates 
become effective February 1. I can only summarize by sayin 
that as to this character of service it is my opinion that wade; 
the existing rates the express companies wil] have no fear of 
competition in any zone beyond the third or the fourth zone in 
packages weighing over 10 pounds. Under the basis of charges 
for express carriage the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
formulated rates on a scientific hasis. They allow 10 cents for 
collection, 10 cents for delivery of every package, and then they 
allow 25 cenis as the minimum freightable charge in «ll the 
zones, Which are five in number, except the fourth, which is the 
intermountain region, where they allow a minimum charge of 
50 cents. In addition to that, they allow the amount of 15 cents 
per block for space used in the first zone, which is that terri- 
tory, generally speaking, north of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi, and 20 cents in the second zone, described gener- 
ally as the southern territory; 24 cents in the third and fifth 
zones, the third being the territory west of the Mississippi up to 
about the Rocky Mountain district, and the fifth the Pacific 
onres district; and 28 cents in the fourth zone, or intermountain 

States. 

Now, in the first zone is the minimum charge, where the 
density of express business is greatest, which is 10 cents for 
collection, 10 cents for delivery, 25 cents the minimum freight 
charge, and 15 cents per block of 50 miles, making an aggregate 
of 60 cents expressage per 100 pounds for each block, which is 
about 50 miles. 

As to the item of allowance per block for space, which varies 
in the different zones, that is reduced one-quarter of a cent 
for each additional! block the express matter is carried over 
the entire part of the country. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission also bases the charge on the shortest practical route, 
so that the shipper gets the benefit of the shortest distance. 

Now, this power to change rates and change zones and brivs- 
ing new mail matter within the purview of the Parcel Post Sys- 
t< . was passed by Congress with the direct intendment that the 
I. ‘erstate Commerce Commission should supervise these changes 
and should not give their consent until after investigation of the 
facts. But we are informed that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has absoiutely failed to perform these duties 4s 
Congress intended; that they have only, in fact, ~is¢ed the 
findings of the department officials, accepted their figures 48 
facts, and did not go into any separate investigation at all. 
This is a great power, without limitation, to be vested in any 
Postmaster General. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I yield to the gentleman 10 mib- 
utes more. us 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have nothing but praise for the ability 
of the Postmaster General, of his conscientious attention [© 
duty, but I believe the power of changing classifications |s too 
great a power to be vested in any department head, no matter 
how much faith we have in his integrity of purpose. without 
some supervision and control over the matter similar to that 
which was directed to be vested in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Jer 

Recently the Postmaster General has put in force an de : 
that brings books under the zone system of charges. | 9 - 
approve of the extension of the parcel-post rates so a5 to nciue 
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books, but if he has the power to include beoks he has power to 
include second-class and all other classes of mail matter with- 
out review, judging from the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, by any outside body. 

There are many other provisions of the law that I would like 
to refer to, but before concluding my remarks I wish to speak 
priefly as to section 6 of the bill that we report, the famous 
section 6 that seeks to lift assistant postmasters out of the 
clussified service. 

{ approach that in the spirit of nonpartisanship. I do not 
wish my consideration ef that subject to be considered as view- 
ing it amy way from a partisan standpoint, but rather from a 
postal Service attitude. From my acquaintance with the postal 
affairs I sineerely believe that it is for the best interest of the 
Postal Service to have continued always in service some execu- 
tive officer who is not the creature of political rule, who is 
there at all times, fully acquainted, efficient, and can give the very 
best advice and service as to the needs of the service. And par- 
ticularly is that required during a change, when postmasters are 
being changed by change of administration. They are efficient 
men or otherwise they would not be retained. The weakness of 
the position of gentlemen on the other side is that they seek to 
remove these men under the guise that they are inefficient, and 
yet they want to substitute men appointed merely for political 
purposes. If they believe that these men are creatures of the 
spoils system and are inefficient, which the Postmaster General 
strongly dissents from, and they are believers in the merit sys- 
tem, why not give an opportunity to those of the grade of super- 
visory Officials, such as eashiers, superintendents of delivery 
and registery now under the classified service, who merit the 
promotion to this higher pesition of assistant postmaster, at 
present under the civil service in each respective post office? 

I hope the other side will not go to the extreme of opening 
this great business service te the attacks of the spoiismen. In 
this great business system, where it is absolutely necessary to 
have efficiency, you ought not to make it the subject of the 
spoils system, and I sincerely hope that gentlemen on the other 
side will not invade thus this sanctum of business efficiency. 
{| Applause. }. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I intended to 
yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Lanetey], but I do not see him present. There- 
fore I suggest that the other side proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Russetz). Does the gentleman from 
South Carolina control the time? 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
from Michigan that my understanding is that there will be 
but one more speech on this side. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. That is my understanding, and 


that the gentleman from South Carolina was going to cose | 


for that side. 

Mr. FINLEY. Is the gentleman through? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Yes; the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. LANGLEY] is not here, and therefore I yield up the 
remainder of ovr time. 

Mr. MOON. Then the gentleman is through with his side 
of the debate? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 50 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Frxtey]. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that in dis- 
cussing a great appropriation bill such as is before the House 


at this time partisanship or sectionalism should have a place. | 
rhe Postal Service of the United States, as has been stated | 


on this flodr hundreds of times, is the one all-important, far- 
reaching Government service which extends to every person in 
any community in this country, and spreads out to the people 
not enly of this great country, but also to every part of the 
known civilized world. I have been here for many years, 
having been elected eight times, and T have seen this service 


grow from one requiring an appropriation of $89,000,000 per | 
inium for its support to the present bill, which, in round num- | 


bers, carries $306,000,000. It may be interesting to call atten- 
tion to the origin of the Postal Service in the United States. 
‘\s has been so often and so truthfully stated, the fathers of 
the Republic builded even more wisely than they knew. The 
Postal Service is mentioned in the Constitution of the United 
‘tates in probably fewer lines and fewer words than any of 
the other great subjects treated in that great fundamental law. 
[t is provided that “Congress shall have the right to establish 
host offices and post roads.” 

_ | have quoted the Constitution literally, and that is all there 
‘Ss to it, but it was found that after this country had embarked 
upon its career as one of the family of nations, what was most 
hecessary was that an efficient postal service should be given 
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| 
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to the citizenship of the country, a service that was extended 
as the needs of the country demanded, a service that should 
grow year after year, and in this day the bill before the House 
for the support of the Postal Service of the United States is 
the largest appropriation bill, I believe, that has ever been 
introduced into any parliamentary body appropriating money 
for any single purpose. Such has been the growth of the Postal 
Service, and I eall attention to the fact that the growth of the 
eountry has kept pace with the development of the Postal Service 
in the United States. Originally, I believe, Benjamin Franklin 
was the first Postmaster General, and I have heard it stated, 
and I believe it to be an historie fact, that in its origin the 
record of the service consisted of a single-entry daybook which 
he carried about with him under his arm. That was more 
than a century ago. 

Ge back as far as 1800 and we find that the total annual 
expenditures were only a little over $200,000. The expenditures 
were exceeded by the receipts by something like $66,000. ‘The 
following tables, taken from the Postmaster General’s annual 
report to this Congress, show receipts, expenditures, and de- 
velopment of the Postal Service of the United States for the 
past 113 years. 

Growth of the Postal Service. 











RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR CERTAIN YEARS FROM 1800 TO 3. 
: oa or 2 — 
Items. | 1800 1810 1820 1830 
Sos. .cbaeta $280, 804 $551,684 | $1,111,927 $1, 850 
Expenditures... .......... 213, 994 495, 969 | 1,93 
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ANNUAL EXPENDITURBS, BY ITEMS, FOR THE YEARS 1904 TO 1913, INCLUSIVE. 








Items. 1904 1905 1906 





Service in post offices: 














Salaries of postmasters......... | $22, 273, 415.63 | $22, 743, 521.43 | $28, 548, 988. 33 
Salaries of clerks, etc ........... 21, 043,973.86 | 23,125,718.92 | 24, 700,645.34 
City Delivery Service.......... 20, 585, 570.31 | 20,923,392.35 | 22, 095, 211. 02 
All other expenditures. .......-. 6,135, 161.60 | 7,152, 286. 82 7, 501, 831. 70 
SN ate. Sisdedeesee 70, 038, 121.40 | 73,944, 919.52 | 77,846, 676. 39 

Railway Mail Service. ............. 12, 106,130.09 | 13, 280,368.41 | 14, 182, 087.57 
Rural Delivery Service............. 12, 681,876.90 | 20,824, 269.44 | 24,773,613.58 
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Growth of the Postal Service—Continued. 
ANNUAL EXPENDITURES, BY ITEMS, Erc.—continued. 


Items. 1904 1905 


fransportation of domestic mail: 
By railroads 
By other means of transporta- 


$43, 971, 847.50 | $45,040, 563. 62 | $46, 953, 438. 60 


11, 449, 199. 43 
58, 402, 638. 03 


2, 832,432.11 | 3,052, 890. 46 


10, 697,624. 54 | 11, 302, 795. 22 


Total 56, 343, 358. 84 


54, 669, 472. 04 | 

rransportation of foreign mail 2, 708, 479. 52 

Payment on account of invalid 
money orders I EE nee 





1909 


1 
164, 820.91 | 191, 872. 86 
Items | 


Service in post offices: 
Salaries of postmasters 
Salarics of clerks, ete........... | 
City Delivery Service.......... 
All other expenditures 


24, 580, 667. 25 
26, 647, 397. 21 
23, 356, 941. 90 

8, 788, 126. 13 


25, 602, 973. 86 

30, 920, 449. 68 

26, 459, 138. 33 
9, 649, 691. 38 


26, 571, 911. 15 
34, 876, 492. 71 
29, 889, 783. 03 
10, 061, 092. 05 
.-| 83,378, 132.49 | 92,623, 253.25 | 101,379, 278.94 


Rotel so ic cd cbdeeeeaee 


15, 178,374.82 | 17,390,532.15 | 18,356, 900.13 
26, 666,889.22 | 34,455, 269.59 | 35,586,779. 50 


Railway Mail Service 
Rural Delivery Service 
nsportation of domestic mail: 
By railroads 


49, 758,071.01 | 
By dther means of transporta- | 


48, 458, 255.34 | 49,869,374. 52 


| 12,002,580.70 | 11,962,539.41 | 12,382,475.27 


61, 760, 651. 71 | 


tation of foreign mail... ...| 


~ 3,031, 088, 24 


on account of invalid | | 


228, 201. 86 | 


‘rvices lm post 


laries of} 
ystmasters .| 


p $27, 514,362. 80 | $28, 284,964.11 | $28, 647,726.32 | $29, 126, 662. 
Salar 


iesot!rt ; | | 
, etc...) 38,045, 456. 62 40,364,930.39 | 42, 484, 457.: 45, 785, 826.3 
elivery 


31, 805, 485. 28 | 


33, 165, 067.58 | 
| 


11,083, 406. 74 | 


34, 266, 926. 35 


36, 732, 578. 
10, 405, 405. 68 11, 118, 292. 


112, 898, 368. 82 


..| 107,770, 710. : 116, 517, 402. ¢ 


19, 389, 414 20, 106,909.40 | 20,711,675.12 |} 22,925,614. 11 


37, 073, 732.6 37, 145, 756. 65 , 522. 80 | 45, 702, 413. 20 
Transportation o 

domestic mail | 
By railroads. .. ), 311. 27 | 22. { 51, 991, 21 
$y other | 

means of 


tra nsporta- 


51, 959, 387. 66 


MR Sos cust 13, 175,365.83 | 13,288, 790. 46 | 13,375, 142.06 


67 | 65, 334, 529. 72 


otal. 63, 758,488.79 | 64,980,091. 


! 


insportation of 


| 
reign mail..... 49. 28 4, 258, 621. 29 


3,315,: 


370. 94 
Payment on ae- 
of invalid 


mohey orders... .! 


coun 


599, 733. 54 | 424.053. 74 509, 387. 28 391, 892. 22 


Thus it is seen that for many years the service dragged along, 
until about 1880. Then it was that the American people con- 


cluded to take their proper place in postal development, and |! 
To-day, in | 


the Postal Service has been extended accordingly. 
point of wealth, in point of power, and in point of influence, the 
American people are richer by far than any two other nations 
under the sun. I stated here, years ago, that no country could 
possibly become great and powerful in the council of nations 
unless that country had a proper and efficient postal service. 
There were then and there are now those who believe that some 
of the nations of Europe are destined to compete with us in 
the final contest for industrial supremacy. I disputed that 
proposition 10 years ago. I said then, and I repeat now, that 
when China—that country great in area, in resources, and 
populated by a yellow race—is developed, its development will 
come largely because of the extension of its postal system. I 
also said that if China is ever developed, if it ever reaches the 
high point in the state of progress that its people and its re- 
sources should command, then it will be that North America 
will be the final competitor with that great country in the 
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affairs of nations. One race against another? Not necessari), 
As I take it, the race will be one of industry, of achievement j), 
the arts and sciences, in the manufactures. I believe that i), 
20 years war will be an impossibility on account of aeroplanes 
and submarine boats. It has often been stated that the country 
which excels in the production of iron and steel is necessiri)\ 
the greatest nation. ; 

Now, if this be true—and I do not think it altogether true 
then China has a greater area, has a greater mileage of 
navigable rivers, as great an extent of seacoast, greater deposits 
of steel, iron, and coal, and has a working population equal to 
that of the balance of the world combined. Thus when ny 
friends speak about exploiting China I say to them that ihe 
time will come when we will compete not with Japan but wit), 
China—a China developed and a China with an efficient posi,| 
service. Then my friends on the Pacific coast will have 
proposition to meet not so much of race as of industry and one 
which may stagger the civilized countries of the earth. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, so much for this. I wish to state th» 
I shall not attempt to discuss the various items of appropria- 
tions carried in this bill, but I will content myself by saying 
that the estimates submitted by the Post Office Departinen 
were prepared carefully; they were pared closely, and when 
they came to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
we found that these items in a great majority of instances 
could not be reduced. In a few instances we have raised these 
estimates, in others we have lowered them, and when the jl! 
is finally passed I give it as my opinion that the sum total car- 
ried in the Post Office appropriation bill of this year will be 
about what was submitted by the Department to the Congress, 
not the same in every item of appropriation, but in the total. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a great deal said here about 
new legislation and about the iniquity of tacking on a matter 
that is subject to a point of order under the rules of the House. 
You can not bring in new legislation or legislation that chauges 
existing law without that proposed legislation being subject to 
the point of order that it is not in order, and on a single objec- 
tion it may’ be stricken from the bill, That is true, but since 
I have been, for 15 years, in Congress I have never seen a year, 
with the possible exception of one or two. I believe, when this 
course was not a necessity. And why? This country, being as 
great as it is, with its numerous and diverse interests coming 
from every section of the country, and with Congress here to 
register the will of the people, it has been found time and 
again that the only way to secure immediate action and get 
legislation was by tacking on riders to an appropriation bill. | 
have no apology to make for this course of procedure. It has 
been done a great many times. It is necessary in most in 
stances and it is necessary in this. I state my position, there 
fore, to be that I am in favor of that course, because when 
the people demand legislation the best way to get it is the 
shortest and the quickest way, and that, I believe, has always 
been the rule that has guided the Post Office Committee in 
reporting new legislation. 

As to this legislation, I shall go over it briefly. Section 1 is 
the Post Office appropriation bill proper. Section 2 corrects 4 
defect in the law relative to weighing of mails when the weigh- 
ing is interrupted by flood or unaveidable causes. Nobody wil! 
dispute the rightfulness of that propositon. Section 3 requires 
railroad companies carrying the mail to furnish railway-mail 
clerks transportation. This, I believe, has been found neces- 
sary because a number of clerks living at some distance from 
the terminals and from the end of their’ routes were probibited 
by the railroad companies from doubling back a few miles 
just out of town to their homes, and so on. That ds my recol- 
lection of the proposition. It amounts to very little, one wiy 
or the other, except to the railway-postal clerks. Section I 
provides that the Postmaster General may hereafter !ease 
terminal railroad post offices for a period not exceeding 10 
years. Now that the postal business actually handled in the 
country has been increased on account of the amount of 
through mail, mail that can not be made up well at the initial 
post office or in railway post-office cars, as it can be by being 
transferred to a terminal post office at the end of the route. 
it is found economical that there should be at various railroad 
stations throughout the country these terminal railway st 
tions. There it is that mail is separated and the mail routed 
and made up for the various parts of the country. This makes 
for economy in the Postal Service. And while I am ot this 
proposition I had just as well mention another matter that has 
been in my mind for some time. I believe that when some cn 
conducting the Postal Service of the United States undertake cs 
in a sensible and efficient way, to reduce the cost of the serve . 
it will be found that mail can be best routed, can be best mac ; 
up, outside of a traveling post-office car, except as to ma 
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that is to be delivered between stations—to illustrate, mail 
taken om that is to be delivered between Washington and 
Greensboro, N. C., and so on. 

| believe it will be found that this is one economy that can 
pe placed in effect and will result in a great saving. 

section 5 provides for the expenses of two delegates to the 
International Postal Union at Madrid. We have postal treaties 
with 32 other nations. Those countries have a convention once 
in five years, which goes over postal affairs as they are related 
one country to another. They also formulate rules and promul- 
vate regulations for the government of international mail. In 
1915 this convention will meet at Madrid, and we are to send 
two delegates; but those delegates, as provided in the proposed 
legislation, are to be from the department. In other words, it 
is not to be something to be given to “lame ducks.” They are 
to be experts from the Post Office Department—men who know 
their business, and men who will go there with knowledge of 
what they are to do and be able to discharge their duties 
roperly. 
| shall purposely omit section 6 for the present. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. FINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. The Member has impressed me not only with his 
creat ability but with his sincerity, and that is why I ask.this 
question. What I want to know is: Do you mean it is neces- 
siury to have section 6 in here in order to make this bill 
effective? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman that this section 
6—one, so to speak, by itself—I will discuss it when I come to 
it in the same plain, straightforward way, I hope, that has 
always marked my discussions in this House and elsewhere. 

Mr. FESS. The reason I asked the question 

Mr. FINLEY. I am coming to it. 

Mr. FESS. You spoke a moment ago about the rider being 
necessary, and what is interesting me is whether it is necessary 
or not. 

Mr. FINLEY. A rider in an appropriation bill? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. FINLEY. Often they are necessary. I will say to the 
gentleman this, that 99 per cent of the postal legislation since I 
have been in Congress has been in the way of riders on appro- 
priation bills. In fact, I will say that 99.9 per cent of the legis- 
lation that is of imyportance and of moment to the American 
people has been brought about in that way. 

Mr. FESS. Now, do you mean that that is necessary? 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, I say that on account of the diversity 
of opinions that prevails everywhere, and men being weak—not 
referring to the membership of the House, but to other bodies, 
and other people who have something to say about it—on ac- 
count of those foibles and weaknesses incident to humanity, it 
is necessary. 

Mr. FESS. And then it would be better to put it in as a rider 
than bring in a bill of itself? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman this, that when you 
bring in oue of these prepositions as a separate bill, coming from 
the Post Office Committee and passed by the House, it goes to 
some other body. I am not criticizing any other body, but if the 
bill found a resting place in an unexplored section of a pigeon- 
hole in that other bedy, and was never heard of or found, it 
would not be unusual. 

Mr. FESS. Now, is it not true that a rider is always an 
hone ae for a thing that you can not help or bring in inde- 
pendently? 

Mr. FINLEY. Not always. But I will say to the gentleman 
what I repeated before here, that a rider is a short, quick, and 
expeditious way of securing legislation. Now, a rider on this 
‘ppropriation bill goes over to the Senate. They may amend 
it there; they may make it better, or they may make it worse. 
They may leave it out. However, when it goes to conference 
With such high-minded and patriotic citizens as my friend the 
centleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] and my distinguished 
friend from Michigan [Mr. Samvet W. SurrH] and your hum- 
ble colleague, whose diffidence is well known, as conferees, if 
in attempt was made to override the action of the House in 
Conference on a matter of importance you would know about it 
long before the attempt was successful. 

_ Mr. FESS. ‘Then we are to understand that this rider is put 
in here because it is necessary and because it can not be gotten 
in a ly other way? 

“ir, FINLEY. I do not admit that. I will say to the gentle- 
may) that all of that will come up in its regular order. And I 
um going to diseuss section 6. 

Mr, FESS. Is it not true that in order to embarrass a man 
who wants to vote for this measure you put this in because you 
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think that thereby you will get some votes that otherwise you 
would not get? 

Mr. FINLEY. Oh, no. If there is anything in the world that 
the Post Office Committee of the House is noted for, it is for 
its utter frankness and its entire freedom from anything that 
would leok like a willingness to allow somebody to take ad- 
vantage of it or a willingness on its part to take advantage of 
some one else. 

Mr. FESS. It would appear to me that the President would 
be very loath to veto a bill that carried the necessities for the 
running of the Government, while on the other hand if it were 
merely a question of principle in repudiating the merit system he 
would be apt to act quickly. Does not the gentleman think there 
is something in the mind of the committee along that line? 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, I belong to the committee, and I will 
say to the gentleman that I try to keep my promises. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does tlie gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. FINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LOBECK. Are not these riders put on these appropria- 
tion bills generally the expression of the majority of Congress, 
as introduced by bills brought in by various Members, repre- 
senting their views? 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, generally that is true. 

Mr. LOBECK. And in accordance with wishes of the people? 

Mr. FINLEY. Generally, that is true; and it is necessary 
in a majority of instances. 

Now, section 7 provides for the compensation of railway 
postal clerks and substitutes for railway postal clerks receiving 
injuries in the Railway Mail Service, letter carriers in the 
City Delivery Service, railway postal clerks or special delivery 
clerks, rural carriers, and so forth. For many years, as those 
present all know, it has been the practice on the part of the 
Government to give railway mail clerks compensation for in- 
juries received, or if they die or are killed certain sums are 
usually given to those dependent upon them. Now, this is 
simply to extend the provisions of the law to other postal em- 
ployees than railway mail clerks if killed or injured in !ine of 
duty. 

Section 8 provides that $200,000 be expended by the Post Office 
Department for experimental purposes in purchasing and operat- 
ing railway mail cars. Now, the question of railway mail pay 
comes up annuaily, and I suppose there are no two Members 
of this body who will agree, if they agree that the railroads 
are paid too much, as to how much they are overpaid, or who 
will agree, if they think they are paid too little, as to how 
much they are underpaid. Here is a proposition that gives to 
the Post Office Department what bas been asked for many times. 

There are those who believe that Congress should take over 
many, and, in fact, all, of the means used in the operation of 
the Postal Service. I am not one of those; but if there is any 
abuse, I would be glad to see it remedied. 

I want to say that to a very large extent my distinguished 
friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], who has just preceded 
me, submitted figures and deductions which in many respects 
are the same as those I had compiled for use on this occasion. 
I will try not to use all of them. This happened certainly with- 
out any conference between him and myself, and without any 
knowledge on our part of the action of the other. I want to 
state this, that while the Postal Service since 1904 has in- 
creased so largely in the matter of expense—which has more 
than doubled—yet the railway pay has increased only 18 per 
cent. I may say but for the economies brought about since 1906 
in the way of the blue tag, shipping mail sacks, publications 
of various kinds by freight, and a reduction in railway mail 
pay, the expenses for this branch would be at least eight millions 
greater. 

There are many people who are honest and to some extent 
correct in their belief, who think that too much money is paid 
for this service. Let us see about it. If too much is paid, it is 
paid to the great trunk lines. If there is too little paid, it is 
paid to the small railroads, those short-line railroads, apart- 
ment-car railroads, and so forth. I know of an instance where, 
as I recollect, the amount paid to the railroad for something 
like 30 miles of carriage of mails between important towns— 
both of them second-class post offices and with thriving vil- 
lages and towns between them and a prosperous and well-to-do 
people all along the line—the railroad, as I recollect, receives 
less for carrying the mails than is paid to many of the railway 
postal clerks. 

I think it is only something like $1,200 or $1,500. It is a 
very small amount, so that this railroad is not compensated at 
all for the service rendered the Government. 
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When you consider the growth of the Postal Service, when 
you consider the increased number of magazines that are printed 
in this country, you will understand the tremendous increase 
in the weight of the mail carried. Most of you know something 
about the blue-tag system inaugurated by the department. That 
grew out of something that took place in the Post Office Commit- 
tee in 1907, as I remember. The same is true as to railway-mail 
equipment. In view of these things, I want to ask my friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] if he does not think that this ex- 
periment of the Government owning its own railway post-office 
cars will solve the question whether or not it is cheaper for the 
Government to carry its mail equipment, the parcels that go 
through the mails, and also publications that can be carried 
in storage cars? I give it as my opinion that these cars will 
be largely used for the purpose of carrying railway-mail equip- 
ment, post-office equipment, and such publications as can be 
carried in carload lots from the place of publication to dis- 
tributing points, and also in carrying parcels through the mails, 
in making the parcel-post system more efficient. 

It is my opinion that the full cost of the parcel-post system 
has not yet been ascertained. [Applause.] The full benefits 
of it have not been reached, either; and when the full benefits 
are attained, and the service is given complete operation, then 
we will know what it costs this Government to operate the 
parcel-post system, and not before. That system is now op- 
erated largely under departmental orders. Those departmental 
erders were given with the best light before the department, 
but there is no one here or elsewhere who believes that this 
House, this Congress, the Post Office Department, or any other 
body is infalléble. We are all liable to make mistakes. So my 
opinion is that within the next two years or three years, when 
this parcel-post system is fully developed, and when all the 
four weighing divisions of the country have had their weighings 
of mail, our present ideas as to the cost of the parcel-post sys- 
tem may be materially modified. A 50-peund package goimg 
through the mail will entitle the railroads te receive as much 
as they receive for carrying 50 pounds of letters. I believe that 
GO letters, each carrying a 2-cent stamp, weigh about 1 pound. 
Now. when you calculate that the parcels going through the 
mails will entitle the railroads to the same pay at the same 
rate per pound that is paid for carrying these letters, you can 
see that the time has not yet arrived when we can say what 
amount will be paid to the railroads. 

So I believe that this provision in the bill, providing $200,000 
to purchase and operate railway mail cars as an experiment, is 
a wise provision. It will help the Pest Office Department to try 
out. not only carrying the mails generally in its own cars, but 
to try out the proposition of carrying magazines and other pub- 
lications that may be issued, transporting them in storage cars 
from New York or Philadelphia or Beston to Pittsburgh or 
Chicago or St. Leuis or other distributing points. It will en- 
abie the department to try out the parcel-post proposition. And 
until that is done we will not know whether this proposed ex- 
penditure of $200,000 is a good one or a bad one. I believe it is 
a good one. The meat packers and, to a large extent, vegetable 
shippers own their own cars. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Under section 12 of this bill, which provides 
that the Post Office Department shall have some future part in 
the selection of sites and in the control of buildings, will it be 
possible to determine the expenditure for increased buildings, 
made necessary by the parcel post, and will that be accounted 
as a part of the cost of the parcel-post system? In my district 
we have got to have a new post office in the city of Newburgh, 
chiefiy on account of the parcel post, and that building will cost 
probably $200,000. 

Mr. FINLEY. There will probably be a branch post office at 
the union station or depot, and the parcel post will be handled 
from that point. 

Mr. PLATT. And not from the post office? 

Mr. FINLEY. Of course it will be handled by employees of 
the post effice and the post office will have charge of it. 

So, Mr. Chairman, when the parcel post is in full operation it 
will be interesting to ascertain what is the increase in the 
weight of the railway mail on account of the packages carried 
by the parcel post. I believe they are going to weigh the mail 
in the New England division this year. Next year, I think, they 
will weigh the mail in the Central West. Those are the two 
great divisions so far as the parcel post is concerned, because 
in those divisions are located the great departmental stores. 
When these weighings are made and when, as I hope, we shall 
have in operation this system of the Government owning and 
operating its own railway postal cars—not to an unlimited ex- 
tent, but to a sufficient extent to enable the Government to try 
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out the proposition—then we will know more than we know nov 
I am one of those who in the committee and on the floor of tho 
House and in the committee of conference helped to frame the 
parcel-post law. I believed that the American people demande 
it, and I believe it was a good thing for them and that it y;jj| 
result to the benefit of the people of the country and that it has 
already resulted to their benefit. It has had the effect of po. 
ducing express charges. Up to the inauguration of this System 
the express companies had a monopoly of carrying packages 
exceeding 4 pounds in weight. ae 

While I am on this proposition I want to say by way of re 
tition that a parcel or package going through the mail is freight 
so to speak, and it ought to bear all the expense incident to its 
receipt, separation, its carriage, and its delivery to the consignee 
from first to last. 1 am not one of those who believe that any 
man or any section or any particular business in this country 
has the right to special benefit coming to it im the way of 
charges of the Government for services performed for less than 
the service costs the Government. 

In view of that, I say that you must take the Postal Seryice 
as a whole, and while it will be impossible to figure the cost 
of the parcel post to a cent, we can approximate it as we do 
with many other divisions of the Postal Service. 

Section 9 in relation to the rural carrier carries an increase 
of approximately 7 per cent. I read an editorial the other day 
in a newspaper, whose editer ought to have known better than 
to write such an editorial, to the effect that these carriers re. 
quired no equipment, that they were without expense in this 
respect, or Something like that. 

Now, every Member in this House who has any knowledge 
of rural carriers is aware of the fact that each rural carrier has 
an equipment that costs from $300 to $600. It depends on the 
locality, it depends on the section of the country, on the condi- 
tion of the roads, on the climate, and so on. And just here, if 
I may ask, with the parcel post in full operation, what will be 
the effect on these carriers? Most of them, or the majority of 
them, ride in buggies. Do you think, with the weight increased 
in the parcel-post packages to 50 pounds, that they will be able 
to ride in buggies very long? Some one very sensibly stated 
the other day that they would require spring wagons. I have no 
doubt about that, and that they will have spring wagons 
specially constructed for use in the service to properly conduct 
that service. So that this equipment of $300 to $600 will be 
vastly increased by the inauguration of the parcel post by 
reason of the amount of mail and packages they will have to 
carry. These matters all taken together mean that they will 
perferm larger duties and will be at a much greater expense. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. FINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. The increase in the wage is not greater than the 
increase in the amount of work added by the parcel post, is it? 

Mr. FINLEY. Fo, not at the present time; but when the 
parcel-post system has reached its full development, then the 
question would have to be answered in the negative with 
stronger emphasis. In other words, with the full development 
of the parecel-post system this 7 per cent increase would not 
compensate them for the increased service they have to perform 
by reason of the parcel post. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. As to what the gentleman said about the 
necessity of spring wagons which the carrier will have to have. 
Will he not also have to have a set of scales to weigh the parcels 
that come to him from residents in the rural districts? | 
suggest that it might be necessary, and probably will be, to 
have these scales a part of the wagon—built into the floor of 
the wagons—so that they will be a permanent fixture. That 
will be added to the cost of equipment. : 

Mr. FINLEY. My distinguished friend from Illinois is cor 
rect, as he usually is. The increased service that will be dle- 
manded of the rural carriers warrants the 7 per ceut increase, 
and later on a greater increase will be demanded. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes. ba 

Mr. HAMLIN. Did the gentleman also take into considera- 
tion the fact that the residents along the routes will have 
provide a place for the deposit of parcels when delivered by 
the carrier? : 

Mr. FINLEY. That can be regulated by departmental ordt': 

Mr. HAMLIN. Complaint comes to me that carriers _ 
quently have to return back to the office packages that to 
start out with in the morning because there is 10 a ae 
leave them. They can not deposit them in the boxes, 91 gel 
do not dare to leave them outside for fear that they W! 
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injured by the weather or that people may come along and take 
them away. 


Mr. FINLEY. I will say that there are comparatively few 
instances of that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think they are getting numerous. 

Mr. FINLEY. In my country—I have not traveled in the gen- 
tleman’s country—the rural routes go along the public highways 
and houses are generally on the highway. Those who have 
not the good fortune to live on the highway have a box located 
at the house of some one else who does live on the highway, 
so that any package could be left there without very much 
inconvenience. So I can not quite agree with the gentleman 
from Missouri that that would be a general condition. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I understand it is quite general. More than 
one carrier told me last week that they were now under the 
necessity of phoning ahead to different houses for them to meet 
them at the road and receive packages which they did not dare 
to leave, and frequently they could not reach the patrons by 
phone because they did not have any phone, and they had to 
carry them all the way round their route. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman that proper de- 
livery in the rural service means that no man would be more 
than a mile from the rural route. 

Mr. HAMLIN. He might as well be 5 miles as 1 mile, so far 
as the reception of these packages is concerned, if there is no 
receptacle to leave them in. 

Mr. FINLEY. I understand that when there is a package to 
be delivered to a man who lives a mile or any distance from 
the public highway, then the package can be left with the per- 
son at whose house the box of this man is located. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But it is not always at a house. Frequently 
the roads cross and there is no house there at all, and there are 
five or six boxes at the crossing of these roads. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is true; and houses are frequently set 
away back in the field, and besides that, I might not want my 
package left at this particular house. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will say this, that in the 
early days before the era of digging wells, laying out highways, 
and of automobiles and railroads, our people had a way of 
building their houses near some good spring. We have changed 
that now, and I submit that the people of Missouri will come to 
that after a time. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The people of Missouri live both on the roads 
and back from the roads. Every portion of our country can 
be tilled, unlike the country the gentleman has the honor to 
represent, and so it is alreedy populated now. They can not all 
live on the big road, but they can all read and do all get mail. 

Mr. FINLEY. The same point the gentleman makes in ref- 
erence to the delivery of packages could be applied to the de- 
livery of registered letters. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But there are not so many registered letters, 
I submit, as there are parcel-post packages. 

Mr. FINLEY. All that will change now through the Demo- 
cratic administration that we have in action. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Everything will come around all right pretty 
soon. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. I was going to ask the gentleman if, by execu- 
tive order, the Post Office Department can make an additional 
box to hold packages of this sort at the expense of the person 
who receives the package or at the expense of the Government? 

Mr. FINLEY. Oh, it would have to be at the expense of the 
person wo receives the packages. The Postmaster General, 
under the law, has the right to make such rules and regulations 
as are necessary for the proper conduct of the Postal Service, 
when those rules and regulations are not in conflict with the 
law and when they will be conducive to and result in greater 
efficiency in the Postal Service. That is about the sum and 
substance of his power and authority. 

Mr. HAMLIN. AH he eould do would be to decline to have 
— delivered to the people who refused to comply with the 
regulations, 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. FINLBY. Yes. 

Mr. FRANCIS. This bill in section 9 provides a flat rate of 
Pay for all rural carriers on a standard route of 24 miles. 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes; and I will say to the gentleman that when 
you come to discriminate and give one rural carrier one rate of 
Pay and another another for like service, I think such a howl 
Will go up over this country as the gentleman would not wish 
to hear repeated. 

Mr. FRANCIS, Is there any comparison between the man 
who has a paved road to travel and another who has a lake 


of mud? Does not one require three times the equipment that 
the other does? There ought to be some way of arranging the 
pay of these people in accordance with their trouble. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say this to the gentleman, that some 
people are fortunate and others unfortunate as to locality. 
About all the Government can do is to treat everybody on a 
plane of equality when they perform like service. 
depart from that rule, you get into trouble. 

Mr. FRANCIS. The question is, Are they performing like 
service? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. The gentleman from Tennessee has 17 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FINLey]. 

Mr. FRANCIS. They are not performing like service. They 
are in the same department, doing a certain work. 

Mr. FINLEY. If the one with the paved road would exchange 
places with the man who had a mud lake, he would be on a 
paved road; otherwise not. But we are going to remedy all 
that by passing the good-roads bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. Just for a question. 

Mr. FESS. Does the power of the department without legis- 
lation here extend to forbidding patrons from dropping money 
instead of postage stamps into the box and expecting the letter 
carrier to put the postage on? 

Mr. FINLEY. Oh, yes; the department has that power. 

Mr. FESS. We have a great many protests along that line. 

Mr. FINLEY. I have no doubt. I will say to the gentleman 
he will never have any general law that confers as many bless- 
ings and benefits on the great American people as the Rural 
Delivery Service does without there being some little inequalli- 
ties here and there. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had that question up with the department 
very recently and I was advised that I might inform my con- 
stituents that they were not bound to take up the pennies 
dropped in the box. The carriers said sometimes their hands 
were cold and numb and they could not pick them up, and the 
department said they did not have to do so, but if the pennies 
were put in some pasteboard receptacle, that then they would 
be required to pick them up. That is the order of the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. FINLEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will proceed. I will 
not have the time to go over all this proposed new legislation. 
As I have already siated the expenditures for the postal service 
for 1800 were $215,914. The expenditures for 1913 were about 
$262,000,000, as I recall, and I have already inserted in my 
remarks a table showing the various expenditures for 10-year 
periods, beginning with the year 1800. Now, it is remarkable 
that in the past 13 years the expenditures have approximately 
increased 200 per cent. Salaries of postmasters in 1904 were 
$22,273,415.63. For 1913 they were $29,126,662.47. For 1904 
salaries of clerks in city post offices, $21,043,973.86. In 1913 
they were $45,785,826.34. In 1904 City Delivery Service amounted 
to $20,585,570.381; in 1913, $36,732,578.66. Now, during those 
same years the Railway Mail Service for clerks in 1904 was 
$12,106,130.09 ; in 1913 it was $22,925,614.11. In 1904 the Rural 
Delivery Service cost $12,681,876.90, and in 1913 the expenditures 
were $45,702,413.20, total Railway Mail pay for 1904 of 
$43,971,847.50, and for 1913 of $51,959,387.66, an increase of 
about 18 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to this fact: In men- 
tioning railway mail pay a moment ago—the increase in 13 years 
is about 18 per cent. Now, you would naturally conclude that 
railway mail pay would increase in proportion with other ex- 
penditu es of the Postal Service. Not at all; it is only about 
an 18 per cent increase. That comes about largely because of 
increased salaries paid to postal employees. In 1907 we greatly 
reduced railway mail pay, railway post office car pay, and this 
accounts for the fact to a very great extent that railway mail pay 
does not show a larger percentage of increase. Now, when this 
joint commission which has the matter under consider.tion re- 
ports, I am led to believe from what I am told that they will 
report some new legislation. What that will be I do not know, 
but I believe that if any change is made in the law that inside 
of three years from now the railway mail pay and the cost of the 
parcel post will be increased largely. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to section 6, it seems to be a propo- 
sition that worries everybody on that side of the aisle—Repub- 
licans, Bull Moosers, Progressives, and all. I do not think it 
worries the Progressives as much as it does the Republicans. 
About the sum total of the argument made by the Republicans 
amounts to this: “ Now you wicked Democrats listen to what I 
tell you. You are going to hurt yourselves meddling with the 
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civil-service law.” ‘That is about the sum and substance of the 
argument which they make, “‘ You are going to hurt yourselves.” 

Well, now, if we are going to hurt ourselves, dees not my 
handsome friend from Lilinois, the minority leader, want us to 
do so—not at the expense of patriotism or the good of the 
country—but if the Democratic Party is going to put itself out 
of existence on assistant postmasters, would the gentleman, or 
any other gentleman on that side, not be willing to see the ex- 
periment tried? Oh, no! oh, no! 

Mr. MANN. You will hurt yourself in so many ways you 
will soon go out anyhow. 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, I will say to the gentleman that we are 
in now and his side is out. The children of Israel wandered in 
the wilderness for 40 years and were afflicted by the Philistines 
for 40 years. We are through with our affliction. You are 
going through yours now. 


Mr. MANN. ‘ke gentleman is turning his affliction over to 
the country. 
Mr. FINLEY. No; the Republicans are self-inflicted, and 


you are getting what is coming to you. Talk about assistant 
postmasters, and you have tried to make it one of the greatest 
propositions here that was ever considered by the American 
Congress. Even my good-natured friend, that rock-ribbed Demo- 
from Missouri {Mr. SmackierorD}], who is solemn and 
sedate when all great questions are considered, can not repress 
a smile when it is suggested that if assistant postmasters are 
to be tampered with in any way, the country will go to the 
devil. I do not believe a bit of it. This is no new proposition 
to me. Some of the older Members here will remember when 
the Hon. “Charlie” Grosvenor 

Mr. FESS. From Ohio. 

Mr. FINLEY. We all know where he is from. He and the 
Hon, “ Pete” Hepburn, the strongest debater I ever listened to 
in my life, and myself voted conscientiously, from a standpoint 
of patriotism many times, against the civil service. We voted 
against it every time it came up and we had the opportunity. 

Why, when I was a young Member here I thought it was my 
duty. when I could not voice my opposition in any other way, 
to vote against an appropriation to support it. 

Now, I want to say this, that perhaps I am in the most 
anomalous position of any Member of the House. I had more 
to do than anyone else in the House with the passage of the 
classification act of 1907, and also with the recent act classify- 
ing railway mail clerks. I have stated my position, and I have 
always voted accordingly here. I am going to do it now. I 
believe when the American people registered their will that 
the Government of this country should be turned over to the 
Democrats they looked to the Democrats to take the Govern- 
ment of the country, and believed that that Government could 
be best conducted from a patriotic standpoint—and from a 
standpoint of the will of the American people as registered at 
the polls—when every office which is not, strictly speaking, a 
clerical office, should be filled by Democrats, unless in some 
instances, as a case where on account of the particular 
fitness of a man or on account of something else equally con- 
vincing, he should be retained, although of the opposite party. 
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Mr. FESS. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. I am going to discuss the matter. I have but 
a few minutes. 

Mr. FESS. You stated you would wait and come back to 
THis, 

Mr. FINLEY I am on section 6 now. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. Just for a question. 

Mr. FESS. What is the difference between the Democratic 
policy toward the merit system as expressed in this section 6 


and President 
spoils ”? 

Mr. FINLEY. Oh, Jackson was born in my district, though 
my people were Democrats long before his time. 


Jackson’s policy of “To the victors belong the 


Mr. FESS. What is the difference? 

Mr. 'TNLEY. There is a great deal of difference. 
Mr. FESS. What is the difference? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will come to that. 


Mr. Chairman, I had a lesson shortly after coming to Con- 
gress that taught me something about the civil service. I had 
friend, a good Democrat, who attended the same college or 


university I did. I was in the law school and he was in the 
literary department. 
He came here from South Carolina. He was one of the 


census clerks in 1900, the Twelfth Census. There was no civil 
service about that. These census clerks in my State were di- 
vided between the Democratic and Republican parties. I named 
him and he was appointed. Then I believe he got into the city 
post office, but he wanted to go into the departmental service, 


and I tried for two or three years to get him in. He stood 4}) 
necessary examinations, and finally I met up with the Re. 
publican referee from South Carolina one day in the Post Of). 
Department Building, and what I said to him about the Repu). 
lican Party and its administration of the civil-service law yo) 
will not find in any Sunday-school book in all this country. 
[Laughter.} Anyhow, when I got through he said, “ Oh, Finley. 
what do you want?” I told him, and be said, “ Come around ": 
and we walked around to one of the bureau chiefs, a big »).)) 
one of those next to the head of the department, and the refero. 
wrote something down on a paper. I could not see exactly what 
he did write, but he wrote anywhere from a line and a half io 
two lines. I had given him the name of my friend. He handeq 
the slip of paper to an Assistant Postmaster General of the 
Post Office Department. 

Within three days my friend was appointed to a clerkship, 
He got it how? Under civil-service law? No. 

I stated on the floor of the House years ago, and I repeat it 
now, that the civil-service law is the football of politics. I do 
not want to wipe it all out; not at all. But here is the Repub. 
lican Party undertaking to make a mountain out of a mole- 
hill. They are undertaking to take an ant hill and make a 
Mount Vesuvius out of it. What about? Why, about the ap- 
pointment of assistant postmasters. 

There is not. a man in this Hall who does not know that an 
assistant postmaster in the absence of the postmaster takes his 
place, and even when the postmaster is present the assistant 
postmaster has executive duties to perform; and I say in every 
case like that the man who is responsible and gives bond to the 
xovernment should have the right to name his assistant or say 
at least who is unfit for the place. Under the civil-service law 
he can not do that. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For per Gem allowance of inspectors in the field while actually tray- 
eling on official business away from their homes, their official domiciles, 
and their headquarters, at a rate to be fixed by the Postmaster General, 
not to exceed $3 per day: Provided, That the Postmaster Genera! may. 
in his discretion, allow inspectors per diem while temporarily located 
at any place on business away from their homes, or their designated 
domiciles, for a period not exceeding 20 consecutive days at any one 
place, and make rules and regulations goveratag the foregoing provisions 
relating to per diem: And provided further, That no per diem shal! be 
paid to inspectors receiving annual salaries of $2,000 or more, except 
the 30 inspectors receiving $2,100 each, $261,400. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer au amendment 
at the end of line 12. After the word “ homes’’ insert the words 
“their offices.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hamu]. 

Mr. HAMLIN. It would then read, “ their homes, their offices, 
their official domiciles, and their headquarters,” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, by inserting at the end of line 12 the words “ their 
offices.” 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, the reason I offer this amend- 
mei.t is to try to cure what seems to me an existing evi! in the 
inspection service which has come to my knowledge. 

Of course, we all understand the purpose of the qualifica- 
tions that have been put in this paragraph by the committee 
and carried in the law heretofore. The purpose is not to pay 
these inspectors when they are not actually traveling on official 
business, but only when away from their homes, their head- 
quarters, or their official domiciles. But this provision of the 
law has not always been observed. 

For instance, out in my own section, St. Louis being the 
headquarters, no difference where the inspector may be located 
or to what district he may be assigned, his home is, of course, 
where his family is located, and his official domicile is where 
his office is kept. But the practice seems to have grow? UP 
to evade the law and charge per diem for days spent in the 
office by living a few miles out of the town where his office 's 
located, and then for every day that he spends at his office 
transacting business he charges that up to the Government 2s 
though he were away on official business. . 

Now, it may seem that this is hardly possible, but it actually 
has occurred. In my section, in my own district, my attention 
was called recently to a case of that kind, and I have dow? = 
my office figures and infermation showing that the inspector 
who was assigned to the district in which my home city 's 


loeated has an office in the Federal building in Springfield, Mo. 
but that he located his family out 25 miles at Marshfield, on 
the railroad, where the trains run so that he could come Ae 
early in the morning to bi= office and go back home ®t ee 
In doing that, every day taat he put in at his oflice at 
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actual official domicile he charged up to the Government a per 
diem of $3, so that one-third of the actual time of 11 months 
in the last fiseal year for which I obtained the figures from 
the auditor he put in in Springfield, where his office was 
located, bat charged the Government this extra per diem in 
addition to his salary. 

Now, I think that, of course, ought not to be permitted. I 
understand, of course, the committee does not want to permit 
it, and I understand the department does not want to permit 
anything of that kind. 

Mr. MOON. What is the language the gentleman wants to 
put in? The gentleman says, “ Prom their homes.” 

Mr. HAMLIN. “ Their homes, their offices.” 

Mr. MOON. Well, what is the difference between their 
official domicile and their office? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Home, you mean? 

Mr. NOON. No; the language of this bill is— 

While traveling on Official business away from their homes, their 
oficial domiciles, and their headquarters. 

The language the gentleman uses does not seem to me to 
carry any more force than the language of the bill. “ Official 
domicile” and “ office” are the same thing. 

Mr. HAMLIN. It has not been se construed by some of the 
authorities. I teok this matter up with the authorities down 
at the department, and they did not consider it that way. 
They say his official domicile is wherever he resides. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I ask for five minutes more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unan- 
imous consent for five minutes more. Is there ebjection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do. 

Mir. STAFFORD. I rose a moment ago to ask the gentleman’s 
authority for the construction he has given of “ official domi- 


cile.’ When the committee wrote this provision about eight years 


ago, as the Chairman well remembers, we sought to correct an 
abuse similar to that whieh the gentleman has just described, 
intending by “ official domicile” to-mean their offices. Now, 
has the legal officer of the department or any other official 
head construed “official domicile” to be synonymous with 
“home”? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I can only answer the gentleman in this way, 
that I talked with the chief inspector about it and he did not 
construe “ official domicile ge mean his office; and while I did 
not talk to the auditer in person about that particular point, 
I know he could not have construed it as the committee in- 
tended it should be construed, to mean his office, because he 
allowed this per diem for the days that the record shows the 
man spent at the place where his office was located. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say that that construction is a 
forced construction, not giving any effect whatever to the other 
phraseology, but directly contrary to the express phraseology 
here, which indicates three places from which the inspector 
must be absent before he is entitled to his per diem, namely, his 
home, his official domicile, and his headquarters. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No lawyer would ever construe that pro- 
vision to make “home” and “ official domicile” to mean the 
same. To give full effeet to it you must consider “ official 
domicile” to mean their offices, which was the intendment of 
the Congress when they enacted it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman and I agree entirely, and I 
Was absolutely astounded when I found that there was a differ- 
eit construction put upon it. I am quite sure there is no differ- 
ence between the committee and myself on this matter. The 
only thing is, L want, if possible, te make it so plain that it 
can hot be again misconstryed, so that these fellows will not 
be permitted to “ whip the devil around the stump.” and move 
right outside of the city where their offices are located and 
then charge the Gevernment a per diem on the days that they 
are engaged in their offices. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman mean to say that the depart- 
Heit construes the term “ official domicile” to mean the home 
Where a man lives? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I ought not to say that the department so 
Colstrues it; and if I said that, I want to modify my statement. 
I do not think I said that. I said that I took the matter up 
With the ehief inspector, giving him the facts in this particular 
“se, and his construction. was that the law had not been vio- 
lated ; that the ers of this particular man were St. 
Jouis, and that his heme and domicile was the place where he 








lived, and not the place where he happened to have his office. 
I do not mean that the department made that ruling. I took it 
up with the inspector in charge, the chief inspector. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman know how long that con- 
struction has existed, as a matter of fact, in determining the 
pay of these inspectors? 

Mr. HAMELIN. All this last year in this particular case, I am 
sure, and I have a very strong suspicion that it has covered 
several years. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, it is impossible for anyone here to 
understand how a man’s home could be called his official 
domicile. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think so, too, and I was absolutely as- 
tounded. I was going’ to say that there was a Member on the 
floor—perhaps he is not here at this moment—who was with me 
and who heard the conversation, and heard what I said. I 
used some pretty strong language. I was very much astounded 
that such a construction could be put upon it. 

I want it fixed in some way so that there can be no doubt 
about it im the future. I do not know whether the amendment 
I offer will cover it or not, but it seems to me that it would 
cover this particular case, because there is no question about 
where this fellow’s office was located, and by putting in the 
words “ their offices,” then there can be no doubt about it. That 
is the reason why I have offered the amendmenr. At least, E 
trust that this discussion will make it so plain that it ean not 
be misconstrued in the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOON. I think my friend does not add anything to the 
strength of this section by the language he uses. The words 
“ official domicile” mean, beyond question, the same thing as 
the language that he offers here. xX imagine that the whole com- 
plaint does not arise from that language at all, but from the 
proviso which comes afterwards: 

Provided, That the Postmaster General may, in his discretion, allow 
inspectors per diem while temporarily located at any place on business 
away from their homes, or their designated domiciles, for a period not 


exceeding 20 consecutive days at any one place, and make rules and 
regulations governing the foregoing provisions relating to per diem. 


If any such incident occurred, I de not think it could occur 
by the construction placed on the other language. The discre- 
tionary power under peculiar circumstances given to the de- 
partment of giving an extra per diem when away from the place 
of business temporarily is the ground probably of the gentle- 
man’s complaint. But it is absolutely essential that the depart- 
ment should have some discretion, because of the peculiar work 
that must at times be performed. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Is the proviso the gentleman read in the exist- 
ing law to-day? 

Mr. MOON. It is. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then that was not the excuse given by him? 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman from Missouri was talking with 
somebody that did not knew what he was talking about; it 
was not the head of the department? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I was not talking with the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman was not talking with the First 
Assistant Postmaster General, was he? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No. 

Mr. MOON. He gave you an explanation that was not cor- 
rect. This has been the practice all along. I do not think 
that any fraud has been perpetrated at any time under this sec- 
tion. I do not see any force in the gentleman’s amendment, for 
I do not think it would affect the matter at all. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I deo not agree with the gentleman that th's 

privilege has not been abused. 
Mr. MOON. Iam not undertaking to say that it has not been 
abused. Wherever a discretionary power is given, as it is some- 
times. essential to do, there may be an abuse of it, and it is far 
from me to say that there has not. I do not know whether 
there has or has not, but I imagine that there has been no inten- 
tional abuse of it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The construction put upon this provision is 
that they have a perfect right to locate themselves outside of 
a place where the most business is done, for the purpose of in- 
creasing their compensation. That is the way it was stated 
to me. 

Mr. MOON. That could not be done unless it was under the 
proviso. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the gentleman whether the 
language he proposes to insert might not be construed so that 
no per diem would be allowed at all; that a man should not be 
paid a per diem unless he was away from his official office? As 
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a matter of fact, these inspectors carry their office under their | pressure from other directions, he would not set up too many 


hat, do they not? obstacles to certain reasonable modifications of the civil-seryjca 
Mr. HAMLIN. No. law. 
Mr. MANN. I think so; and under the gentleman’s ameand- Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, I desire to say 
ment I do not see how a man would get away from his office. that from my experience and knowledge of the distinguished 


Mr. HAMLIN. We might eliminate the word ‘“ domicile’ 


Postmaster General I do not think he is one who is subject to 
and insert “ office, I know that this per diem was allowed, | passing whims or that he yields to outside pressure to any 
and I know that it has been paid. great extent. He is a man of his own mind. He was when hyp 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman from | was in the House, and I have no doubt that he stil! is. [ 
Tennessee why they allow a per diem to inspectors who are | suspect that if my distinguished friend from Texas will sub- 
paid $2,100 and do not allow it to inspectors who are paid mit his inquiry to the Postmaster General, his and my former 
$2,000 ? | colleague in the House, he will get full information on the 
Mr. MOON. These others are placed in a special service in subject. 
the cities. | Mr. SLAYDEN. What I am trying to do, I will Say to my 
Mr. MANN. There is a difference in the class of inspectors, distinguished friend from Illinois, is to get from the chair. 
then? . | man of the committee some information as to how a saying 
Mr. MOON. Somewhat different in their work. can be made. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois Mr. MOON. Oh, I can tell the gentleman as to how a saving 
that these $2,100 men were transferred from the Railway Mail | can be made. 
Service some years ago to the inspector service. At that time Mr. SLAYDEN. I had understood that this was to be an ad- 
they received $1,300 a year. When the per diem was reduced, | ministration of economy, and I hope you will. 
through the efforts of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], Mr. MOON. If that is all the inquiry is directed to—a 
from $4 to $3, the following Congress increased the salary from | saving—I will say that the sending of an inspector down 
$1,800 to $2,100. These railway inspectors are always on the | there to make a report would cost something, of course. and 


road, and they continue to receive the per diem allowance. there is no way to correct that as I can see except to have 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered | the Postmaster General make the appointment in the first 

by the gentleman from Missouri. place. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last | has expired. 

word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee in The Clerk read as follows: 

charge of the bill a question or two as to the method of ap- For traveling expenses of inspectors without per diem allowance. in- 


pointing these postmasters whose compensation does not exceed | spectors in charge, and the chief post-office inspector, and expenses 


etes i 2 s a ae olen ss incurred by inspectors not covered by per diem allowance, unusual and 
$180. I have in mind now two instances about which I want extraordinary expenses necessarily incurred for maintenance by inspec- 


to interrogate him. tors over and above per diem allowance while traveling on official busi- 
Mr. MOON. The section under which that inquiry will be | ness in connection with the postal service of Alaska, and for the tray- 


” 7 . me eling expenses of four clerks performing stenographic and clerical 
more pertinent will be reached later. But while on the floor I assistance to post-office inspectors in the investigation of important 
might say that the inspectors make the examination and recom- | fraud cases, $43,750. 


mendation to the department for the appointment of fourth- Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
class postmasters whose salary is less than $180. : word. In order that my speech which was interrupted may 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is just it. Do they not go invariably have something like symmetry and a proper conclusion, I desire 
from their homes to the post office and at a very considerable | to call the attention of my friend, the distinguished chairman, 


expense to make these very minor appointments? to one concrete case that has just come to my observation, 
Mr. MOON. I imagine that it costs something. which causes me to impede the progress of his bill. At Echo, 


Mr. SLAYDEN. That is the point. I have in mind two such in Coleman County, Tex., there is a post office with annual re- 
trips made by post-office inspectors where the actual cost of ceipts of $50. The railway fare from the home of the inspector 
travel and hotel bills to the Government was 80 per cent of the | to the nearest railway station to that post office is $12.30. The 
eptire amount of the revenues of the office. It seems to me that trip ean not be made under about three days. At regular hotel 
common sense and good business judgment suggest that that rates in that section, that would amount to $9 more, Other ex- 
method should be changed, I am not hunting patronage, permit | penses are necessary to this trip on account of the fact that 


me to say, in these $180 and $50 post offices. they have to go to the country. It is more expensive to travel 
Mr. MOON. I do not know any method that could be| when you get away from the railroad. All this makes the ac- 
adopted that would be cheaper. tual expense to select a postmaster for that place, with a reve 
Mr. SLAYDEN. What was the old method? nue amounting to $50, amount to the sum of $389.30, leaving 
Mr. MOON. He was appointed by the Fourth Assistant Post- | $11.70, as I make the calenlation. There ought to be some way 
master General. of correcting that sort of thing. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. But after his visit and expense accounts like Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
this? Mr. SLAYDEN. Certainly. 
Mr. MOON. Oh, no; after the ascertainment heretofore that Mr. MADDEN. Would not the suggestion that the office be 
he was a capable, honest man, and a Republican. abolished be a good one? re 
Mr. SLAYDEN. As we have no men in my district that meas- Mr. SLAYDEN. I will say to the gentleman from Tilinois 
ure up to that standard—capable, honest, and Republican—I | that I have recommended the abolishment of an office in the 
am not concerned on that score. last week. 
Mr. MOON. Then the gentleman could find an honest and Mr. MADDEN. This one? 
capable man who is a Democrat. Mr. SLAYDEN,. No; not this one. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes; and I think save the Government a Mr. MADDEN. That would be the best remedy. 
greet deal of money by a return to the old method. I happen Mr. SLAYDEN. No; I think not. Mr. Chairman, it is neces 
to know that an inspector with whom I have personal acquaint- | sary and it is quite customary to have post offices established 
ance thinks that it is a waste of time, that might perhaps be | throughout some States, although probably it is not in a State 
given to other and more important work, and is an unnecessary | like Illinois—thickly settled and of comparatively smal! area— 


cost to the management of the Post Office Department. as Illinois does not make a very great spot on the map. It Is 
Mr. MOON. That may be true, but that rule can not pre- | necessary to maintain unremunerative offices in some of the 
vail until you change the civil-service law. new countries in which individuals have built railroads. and not 
Mr. SLAYDEN. I am ready to change it in many particulars. | the Government, and which are being settled up rapidly. rhey 
[Laughter. ] begin small, and these people ought to have posta! facilities. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? and they have them, let me say. Occasionally, as happened - 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. the case I refer to, which I recommended for discontinuanct, 
Mr. MANN. I could not hear all of the conversation which | it has been one temporarily established for the convenience - 
took place. the employees of the railways. In this case it was the Sant! 
Mr. SLAYDEN. It was very enlightening. Fe Railroad, which corporation was building a great, lons Pe 


Mr. MANN. I thought possibly it would be still more en- | of road through the State to shorten the distance Between te 
lightening if my distinguished friend would submit his inquiry | Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. When they ceased work t i 
to our former distinguished colleague from Texas, who is now | quarry, the population moved with the road to anothiet len ' 
running the Post Office Department. There was no longer a necessity for keeping the office. uate 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I will say to the gentleman that I am in- | recommended its discontinuance. It is possible that by vained 
clined to think that if it were submitted to him, without any ' ing a reasonable ‘amount’ of influence I might have maint 
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that office and, possibly, have had something to do with the 
_ppointment of the postmaster, but in the public interest I 
abandoned any such selfish thought. [Applause.) 

Mr. TOWNSEND. As the gentleman always does. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
nent will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For payment of rewards for the detection, arrest, and conviction 
of post-effiee burglars, robbers, and highway mail robbers: Provided, 
rhat of the amount herein appropriated net to exceed $5,000 may be 
expended, in the discretion of the Postmaster General, for the purpose 
of securing information concerning violations of the postal laws and for 


services and information looking toward the apprehension of criminals, what constitutes a “large and unusual” amount of postal sup- 


$25,000, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Is the gentleman from Tennessee able to inform the 
House how many post-office robberies there were in the last 
fiscal year? 

Mr. MOON. What is the inquiry of the gentleman? 

Mr. MANN. How many post-office robberies were there? 

Mr. MOON. I do not believe the hearings show that fact. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I did not know but what the gentleman 
had that information. I know we have just had a report on 
the subject. 

Mr. MOON. I know we have; but I do not recall the report. 

Mr. MANN. It is quite a large document, giving the list. It 
looked enormous, and I wondered if there was any way of 
preventing that. When hundreds and hundreds of post offices 
are robbed every year it leoks as though there ought to be 
some appropriation sufficient to try to stop it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

For compensation to postmasters, $30,750,000. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend, page 4, line 6. 
After “ $80,750,000” add : 

Provided, That hereafter, in determining the gross receipts upon which 
the salary of the postmaster shall be based, stamps, stamped envelopes, 
and postal cards sold in large or unusual quantity to any person to be 
used in mailing matter at other post offices or in mailing matter diverted 
from other post offices shall not be included, whether the sale be made 
with or without solicitation by the postmaster. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 4, line 6, by inserting, after “ $30,750,000," the fol- 


lowing: 

“Provided, That hereafter, in determining the oss receipts upon 
which the salary of the stmaster shall be based, stamps, stamped 
envelopes, and postal ecards sold in large or unusual quantity to J 
person to be used in mailing matter at other post offices or in mail- 
ing matter diverted from other- post offices shall not be included, 
whether the sale be made with or without solicitation by the post- 
master.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, it is subject to a point of order; 
there is no question about that. It is done now, and the de- 
partment advises us it is only done by regulation or a rule 
down there yhich is in force and has been for years. It 
is deemed by the department better to have this included in 
the law. 

Mr. MANN. I know there was such a regulation. This is 
to cover small towns and post offices adjacent to large cities, I 
take it, in the main? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 


Mr. MANN. We have a regulation to that effect now? 
Mr. MOON. Yes, 


Mr. MANN. Will this add anything to the value? 

Mr. MOON. Well, by regulation is not a good way to con- 
duct a department, 

Mr. MANN. TI do not know. Regulations are made under 
the law, and there is a book of regulations; there are regula- 
tons that we could not put into a law. 

Mr. MOON. We submit this at the request of the depart- 


ment. 

Mr. MANN, 

Mr. MOON. 
subject. 

Mr. MANN. Can not we have this letter read? 

Mr. MOON. The Clerk will read the first part of it and I 
Will read the balance of it. 

rhe Clerk read as follows: 

Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
Frrs?t ASSISTANT PosTMASTUR GENERAL, 

: Washington January 15, 191}. 
Cuter €itere, Post Office Department: 


the fellow i made for chan in the bill making 
appropriations serviee. af the Post Office Department for the 
fscat year ending June 30, 1915: 


Is this a request of the Post Office Department? 
¥es; this letter is from the department on that 


Page 4, line 6, after “ $30,750,000,” add: 
“* Provided, That hereafter, in determining the gross receipts upon 
which the salary of a postmaster shall be based, stamps, stamped en- 


velopes, and postal cards, sold in large or unusual quantities to any 

rscns to be used in mailing matter at other post offices, or in maii- 
ng matter diverted from other offices, shall not be included. whether 
the sale be made with or without solicitation by the postmaster.’ 


This is now done by regulation, brt it is believed that it should 
be made a part of this appropriation act so that it may be enacted into 
aw. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I yield te the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I would like to have the chairman of the 


committee explain a little, if he can, as to who is to determine 


plies, and I am moved to ask him that question for this reason: 
A town in my district was deprived of city delivery privileges 
@ year and a half or two years ago while inspectors of the 
Post Office Department were trying to decide whether their 
sale of postage stamps and postal cards, and so forth, was 
“large and unusual,” and whether or not they should ever be 
given the privilege of city delivery. I will say to the gentle- 
man that my own political activities were responsible for a 
part of that large sale, and that a further large sale resulted 
from certain philanthropic and charitable work of the ladies 
of that town, which has since been kept up regularly. And I 
can see very easily how a law like this might operate with 
very great injustice to towns of that kind. 

Mr. FINLEY. If the gentleman will excuse me, this is where 

the purchased stamps and stamped envelopes and cards are to 
be used at other post offices than where purchased. 
_ Mr. TOWNSEND. ‘That is my question. Suppose a person 
in this town I speak of should buy two or three hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of stamps, use them on envelopes containing cir- 
culars, and give them to her husband and tell him to take them 
over to New York and have his clerk address and send them 
out, as happened to be the case. They were used elsewhere, 
but were used for social and philanthropic purposes of the town, 
nevertheless. 

Mr. MOON. I take it that we can not determine a question 
of that kind by a regulation. The department must determine 
about that under conditions which arise in each and every case. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, while I think I will withdraw 
the point of order, I wish to say that when I first came to Con- 
gress I had a portion of Cook County, outside of Chicago, 
where there were some post offices. They were all close to the 
city. A postmaster came to me at one time with this proposi- 
tion : 

“A gentleman who lives in my town comes to the office and 
desires to buy postage stamps. I do not think he puts the mail 
into my office. He has an office down town. Shall I refuse to 
sell him stamps or not? If I refuse to sell him stamps, I am 
sure to have a row with him, because in his opinion he is en- 
titled to go into any post office and lay down a $5 bill and 
ask for $5 worth of stamps. It is his practice to stop in 
my post office on the way to the train and buy stamps nearly 
every morning.” 

I put it up to the Post Office Department. “ What should the 
postmaster do? What would you do were you the postmaster? 
Would you refuse to sell stamps to a man who furnishes the 
current coin of the realm, which obliges you to sell stamps to 
him? It is a great deal more convenient for the man to buy 
his stamps at that office. where he did not have to go out of his 
way to do it, than it was to go down town and send over to the 
post office at considerable delay or trouble to himself.” 

Upon the advice of the Post Office Department at that time, 
with no knewledce of what these stamps were being nsed for. 
the man was told to sell the stamps unless he believed they 
were being used improperly. They were not sold in large 
quantities at any time. I do not know what you can do in 
these cases unless a man keeps in a perpetual row with some- 
body. 

I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetis. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the point of order. I think the older members of the committee 
will recall that some 8 or 10 years ago it was alleged a serious 
abuse had crept into the administration of the Post Office De- 
partment through the postmasters of small communities solicit- 
ing the sale of post-office supplies to people who resided in other 
communities. The purpose of the solicitation was tc increase 
the salary of the local postmaster. I am strongly of the opinion 


that the regulation the chairman of the committee has read to 
the House, and which is now sought to be made into permanent 
law, was made by the Post Office Department primarily to pre 
vent the postmasters working up salaries through such sale of 
stamps. 
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The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. TowNsenp] has given 
the committee an instance where, I think, no one would con- 
demn the practice of buying stamps under conditions as men- 
tioned by him. The object of that unusual stamp cale in the 
town he names was not primarily to increase the compensation 
of the postmaster, but to enlarge and facilitate the social or 
industrial life of that community. Now, if we make permanent 
law of the regulation, it is not possible for the Post Office De- 
partment to waive the statute law. 

If the regulation remains or if the practice continues as it is 
now, in such cases as that mentioned by the gentleman from 
New Jersey the Postmaster General can waive his own regula- 
tion and not visit on the postmaster the result of that unusual 
sale of stamps. 

I think we can all have faith and 
master General to believe that such 


credit enough in any Post- | i ‘ 
a discretion can be safely | 22d the postmasters were obliged to give their time to the 


JANUARY 20. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, thisitem, providing for ihe compen. 
sation of postmasters, carries an appropriation of $30,750,000. 
If the gentlemen on that side of the aisle who have been talking 
so loud and long about economy really desire to practice 
economy, here is an opportunity to save to the Government. 
according to the report of the Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency, $4,512,900, and at the same time improve the Goyer) 
ment service. 

That commission points out that the work of. first-class 91] 
second-class postmasters is in the main done by the assistant 
postmasters. The assistant postmasters receive but a smjqi! 
compensation in comparison with the duties performed by then, 
and the commission states that if 20 per cent were added to the 
amount of the salary of the assistant postmasters, and that 
salary given to the postmasters in lieu of what they now receive, 


lodged with him; but while, on the other hand, if permanent | Government service, the offices of the assistant postinasters 
law is made of it, then in such instances as have been cited the | could be dispensed with entirely and a saving effected of 
postmaster must suffer. Although his work has been increased $4,512,900. At the same time the Government service would |e 


and the duties of his office has been enlarged, he gets no addi- 
tional compensation, because of the rigid law which the Post- 
inmaster General can not waive. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I do not feel that the gentle- 
man’s apprehensions are altogether justified. The fact is that 
there is no law at this time for the postmaster doing the very 
things that have been done and which we are asking to remedy 
by the enactment of law authorizing it. 

We have complained always, and I think very properly, 6f 
the assumption of the right to legislate in the department by 
making regulations that go into effect beyond the regulatory 
power of the Government, and I apprehend that this is one of 
those cases where it would be wiser to confer the jurisdiction 
by law when there is a real doubt of the authority of the de- 
partment by regulation to continue the practice that has gone on. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, if I may be 
permitted and the gentleman has finished—— 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. If I may be permitted a 
moment more of time, I want to say that there is a condition 
in the section of country from which I come which may not ob- 


improved. 

Now, you certainly stand for improvement in the Governme| 
service. But do you stand for real economy? Do you stand 
for those things that you have been preaching all of these 
years? There is not a line here with regard to the service that 
is required of the postmasters. If they did what was wroug 
in the past, that ought to have been corrected; but that is no 
excuse for now appropriating $30,750,000 to perpetuate this 
wrong in the Government service. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does not the gentleman know that, under 9 
rule now enforced by the Post Office Department, postmasters 
are required to give all their time and attention to the post 


| Office, and that a number have been removed because they did 


not do it? 
Mr. GOOD. I know there is such a rule. There has always 
been such g rule; it has not been changed, but it has been 


| violated. 


tain in the vicinity of the other large cities of the United States. | 
In and around the city of Boston, within a radius of 10 miles | 


of the statehouse, we have some 28 or 29 separate municipali- 
Some of those are towns. Now, the business activities 
of the towns—— 

The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman reserve his point of 
order? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Yes; I reserved the point 
of order, and I supposed that this discussion was going on under 
that reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has been proceeding under 
the point of order. If he desires to go on further, he must get 
the unanimous consent of the committee. 

Mr, ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The business activities of 
those smaller towns all center in the big city. The business men 
come out into the small towns practically to sleep, and they want 
postal facilities. They are willing to buy their postal supplies 
in these small towns in order that they may have for their 
families adequate postal facilities. Yet when we make a law 
that such sales will not increase the postal facilities and will 
not give the postmaster a better salary and those things that 
go to a larger office we prevent thereby the Post Office Depart- 
ment in meritorious cases waiving its own regulations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, while I have these views I realize that 
the committee and the Post Office Department have probably 
given the matter much more consideration than myself, and I 
shall not insist upon the point of order, but will withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
moves to strike out the last word, 


ties. 
The time of the gentleman from Massa- 


Mr. 


Chairman, I move to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


| that respect. 


Mr. 
power. 

Mr. GOOD. There is such a rule, as the gentleman kuows, 
with regard to revenue collectors in the different States: but 
the gentleman knows that of 50 revenue collectors he can count 
on the fingers of his two hands all who are giving all their time 
to the Government service. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That was the rule when the gentleman's 
party was in power, but it is not the rule now. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; they are doing it now. Not one-fourth of 
the men employed as revenue collectors are obeying the law in 


BARTLETT. Violated by your party when it was in 


Mr. FITZGERALD. They are mostly Republicans. 
gentleman ought not to criticize them too strongly. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; not all of them. 

Mr. BARTLETT. They are Republicans that we have not 
been able to get out yet. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman says that the law was violated. 
Unquestionably that is true. Why not correct the law now, 
when we have the opportunity? Why not limit this appropria- 
tion so that no postmaster who does not give all of his time to 
the Government service can receive any part of this $30,750,000? 

Mr. MOON. I will state to the gentleman that that is a rule 
of the department now. 

Mr. Chairman, it is hardly necessary for the gentleman to 
attempt to obtain a partisan advantage on a matter of pure 
business like this. This appropriation, which amounts to $90,- 
700,000, is only $500,000 more than the last appropriation. The 
ordinary increase in this item of expenditure heretofore has 
been a little over 3 per cent. We have added an immense 
amount of work on account of the parcel post, and it has been 
necessary to increase the number of these officials. Yet .tlis 
appropriation asked for now is hardly commensurate with the 
increased demand of the service. 

I take it that the facts and figures presented are sufficient to 
enable the House to realize that the department is going very 
slow in the matter of the increase of appropriations, and that 
it is only seeking the amount that is necessary to give an effi- 
cient and effectual service to the public. It is a very swall 
increase in an item of $30,000,000. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is aware of the fact that a great 
many of the postmasters of the first and second class are not 
giving their time to the Government service. : 

Mr. MOON. I am not aware of that, because I do not kuow 
of anything of that kind. All of them down our way seem to 
be attending to their business pretty well. The gentleman a 
sibly is aware of the fact, as most of us here are aware, (ha 
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there is an order of the department which requires that post- 
masters Shall devote their time exclusively to the duties of their 
fice. 

; Mr. FOSTER. Does not the gentleman think that the Post- 
master General now in office will enforce that order? 

\r. MOON. I think so. 

Mr. FOSTER. And remove any man who does not obey | 
ihat order? 

Mr. GOOD. ,Can the gentleman cite a single instance where 
he has attempted to remove anyone for that reason? 

Mr. FOSTER. Democrats are attending to the public busi- 
ness, and it is not necessary to remove them. Can the gentleman | 
cite any particular instance where they are not doing it? 

Mr. GOOD. Can the gentleman cite any single instance, ex- | 
cept where the administration wanted to remove a Republican 
postmaster and appoint a Democratic postmaster, that it has 
enforced any such order? 

Mir. FOSTER. Can the gentleman cite a single instance of a 
Democratic postmaster who is not staying in the office eight 
hours a day and attending to business? 

Mr. GOOD. I think I could cite a good many. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman cite one? I am quite sure 
that if the gentleman will show the Postmaster General any 
Democrat who has been appointed who is not giving his time and 
attention to his office that Democrat will be removed. And fur- 
ther than that, let me say that since the election Republicans 
who are holding office are very careful to give eight hours’ time 
io the office. If they did not do it before the election, they are 
trying to do it now. 

Mr. GOOD. It developed a day or two ago in a hearing that 
«a Democrat appointed a revenue collector is not giving his en- 
tire time to the duties of the office, and he is drawing the salary. 

Mr. FOSTER. Knowing what a good business man the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is and how he has done things in the 
past, if the gentleman will show the Secretary of the Treasury 
that that internal-revenue collector is not giving his attention to 
the office, I am sure he will be removed. Under this Demo- 
cratic administration they are requiring that these officials 
should do the public work and not put it on some subordinate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, in a special message to 
Congress on the 4th of April, 1912, the President of the United 
States, Mr. Taft, who was a Republican President, stated 
that if postmasters in first and second class post offices were 
embraced in the classified service and required to devote all 
of their time to the public service, the annual saving would 
eventually represent many millions of dollars. 

In a public address made by me on April 11, 1912, which 
attracted some attention, in referring to this message I made 
this statement: 

lhese pestmasters are the appointees of the President; they are 
under the control of the executive branch of the Government; they are 
subject to the rules and —- of the Post Office Department. It 
is the duty of the Postmaster General to uire from them the services 


for which they are paid. If they do not devote all their time to the 


public service, let the President command them to do so and to refrain 


from the arduous work of endeavoring to conduct the chaotic affairs 
of the Republican Party. The demoralization of the Postal Service is 

to understand. It could hardly be otherwise since the establish- 
nent of the custom in recent years of putting it in charge of the head 
of the Republican national machine. 

Under Republican administrations it had been the custom 
for some years to appoint the chairman of the National Re- 
publican Committee Postmaster General, so that there might 
be no mistake as to the partisan character of the men ap- 
pointed as postmasters in the first and second class post offices 
it the country. The abuse became so great under Postmaster 
Ceneral Hiteheoeck and Postmaster General Cortelyou that 
resident Taft, a Republican President, was compelled to cry 

( against the existing condition and to admit that these parti- 
‘ils tot only did not give their time to the public service for 
which they were paid, but that evidently he was helpless to 
compel them to do so. 

rhe so-called Economy and Efficiency Commission to which 
the gentleman from Iowa refers, and for which perhaps he 
lis ore respect than I have, spent $260,000 in its work. I 
‘ive challenged from time to time anyone to point to a single 
original recommendation which that commission has made 
Which has resulted in the saving of a single dollar to the 
United States. This contention that by having postmasters 
‘i the first and second class offices put in the classified service 
iid compelled toe devote all their time to the public service, 
‘nd that thus over $4,000,000 would thereby be saved by dis- 
lensing With the services of the assistant postmasters in 
4 aa indicates the ridiculous character of the recommenda- 
ODS made, 

Take the city of Chicago, the city of New Yorls, the post 
e“ices in Brooklyn or Philadelphia or Boston or any one of 
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the other first-class offices.in the country, and they are the 
ones I am most familiar with, so far as my observation goes 
the men who conduet these offices are compelled to give a- full 
day’s time to their service, and they require those under the 
title of assistant postmaster, or some other title. to perform the 
duties that the assistant postmasters are now performing. 

I am somewhat surprised, in view of all the controversy re 
cently in the House about preserving the services of these 
highly qualified assistant postmasters in the post offices *hrough- 
out the country, that my friend from Iowa should make a 
suggestion which would help to eliminate these partisan Re- 
publicans, who were never subjected to examination but were 
covered into the classified service. I have been informed by 


| the Postmaster General himself, in conference with him about 


the selection of a candidate for postmaster in the community 
from which I come, that any person considered for appointment 
to the postmastership must understand and must agree to de- 
vote eight hours a day to the work of the office, and that unless 
after he be appointed he devote eight hours a day to the work 
of the office he can not continue in the service of the Govern 
ment in such a position under this administration, whatever 
may have been the practice under former administrations. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I do not feel like 
letting the statement of the gentleman from Illinois go un- 
challenged that Republican postmasters have been unfaithful 
in the discharge of their duties. I think I have named or 
recommended 200 different men as postmasters, and I know of 
no more faithful, competent men than they have been during 
the last 16 years. In the sixth congressional district of Mich 
igan there are the cities of Pontiac, Flint, and Lansing, and I 
do not think it is possible to name a business man in any one 
of those cities who has been more faithful and conscientious in 
the discharge of his duty or who has put in more hours 
than have the postmasters of those cities, and this is true of 
the postmasters throughout the district. Therefore I say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I hardly feel that the statement of the gentle 
man from Illinois is warranted that the Republican postmasters 
throughout the country have been derelict in the discharge of 
their duty. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the charge made against 
the Republican postmasters did not originate with the Demo 
crats, but with a Republican President, President Taft. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. It originated right over there on 
that side a few minutes ago. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is what the President of the United 
States said, that they were devoting their time to business. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I took no exception to the state- 
ment of the President. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not originate it. I took the state- 
ment of the President of the United States, who was a Repub- 
lican, when he sent a special message to Congress and called 
attention to the fact that tae men he had appointed to office had 
failed to give their time and devote their talents to the service 
to which they had been appointed, and asked Congress to remedy 
the situation. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I was not replying to the gentle- 
man from New York. I was replying to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, well, my statement stands, never- 
theless. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have not stated that Republican postmasters were un 
faithful to their duties. I do‘not know what the condition was 
in the sixth district of Michigan, but I would undertake to say 
that the postmasters of the sixth district of Michigan were not 
asleep during the campaign and the candidate for Congress in 
that particular district, whoever he might be on the Republican 
ticket usually could depend on them to do some political 
work for him. I know something of some postmasters in some 
sections of the country, and while I do not say this of all of 
them, I do know that some of those men with whom I happen 
to be acquainted were men who did not give eight hours time 
to the post office, and a great many of them gave much less. I 
ean not let the gentleman from Michigan lecture me because I 
did not say they were unfaithful but they did political work. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzceracp] a few moments 
ago read what the President of the United States said, and he 
was a Republican President, and it became so bad that even 
the President himself called attention to it, crying out against 
it. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. It would trouble the gentleman o1 
anyone else to name any more faithful and patriotic servants 
than the Republican postmasters in the sixth district of Michi 
gan. 
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Mr. FOSTER. Oh, I suppose the gentleman is so imbued 
with republicanism that he could not see a bad thing in one of 
them in the sixth district of Michigan, and I have no doubt 
they did what they could to elect the gentleman with all the 
power they could use. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Is it not a fact that there has been considerable 
complaint from that side of the House that Republican post- 
masters were simply doing the political work for Members of 
Congress of the respective districts and were not giving their 
time to the publie service? 

Mr. FOSTER. Why, they have proven it in a great many 
instances. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say that you intend here to increase this 
appropriation by $500,000. You do not cut down the appropria- 
tion, and does not that prove one of two things, either that you 
intend to pursue the same policy or that your postmasters are 
less efficient? 

Mr. FOSTER. No. Let me give the gentleman a concrete 
illustration. In the district that I have the honor to represent 
it was shown that a postmaster was not giving his time and 
attention to the post office. It was further shown that in that 
particular office that man was the Republican leader, the acting 
chairman, the man who looked after the political affairs of 
that particular county, and when they removed him and put in 
a good, faithful, loyal Democrat they also took out one em- 
ployee from that office, reduced the force, for he was not neces- 
sary, and so the clerk was transferred to another office, saving 
that much to the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, it affords me great satisfac- 
tion to see this political linen being washed across the aisle. 
We who live in a territory that is never affected by politics, 
either Democratic or Republican, are greatly amused in listen- 
ing to these arguments of patriotism on both sides, first by a 
Republican and then by a Democrat, each trying to prove that 
his particular Representative is holier than the Representative 
on the other side. 

I assume that men will be human, whether they are Repub- 
licans or Democrats, or whether they are postmasters or what 
they may be; that they will try to exercise their rights of citi- 
zenship, and if they have been appointed to a very easy place 
by some influential friend and that friend happens to be in 
the public eye and applies to the public conscience for elec- 
tion, and this chap can add a little strength to the strength 
already accumulated by this man who favored him, he is going 
to do it. And I do not complain about that, and I do not be 
lieve anybody else does, but the only complaint that can be 
made in any case is, perhaps, that the other fellow’s fellow is 
doing the thing against the man who is complaining. 

Now, everybody knows this kind of colloquy is, if I may be 
allowed to use a street expression, “bunk,” and it has not 
anything to do with the merits of this bill; and that the post- 
masters will continue to serve the public in their capacity as 
postmasters to the best of their ability, and if it takes eight 
hours to do the work they wili give it, and if it only takes two 
they will only give two, and if they have political meetings to 
attend they will find some way of scheming around to get to 
them regardless of what the regulations might be; and I would 
not give three cents for a postmaster who would not do it; and 
we can philosophize all we like on this or any other subject that 
you can think proper to name, but you will find everybody 
does it when you find him actively at work, whether it is in the 
Democratic or Republican ranks. And I hope that we will be 
able to go on with the bill and pass it on its merits, and that 
we will quit washing political linen on the floor of the House. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, my colleague from Dlinois [Mr. 
Foster) is usually very amiable, but for a moment he lost his 
amiability in what he said concerning the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Samvet W. SmitH]. I do not know what the 
facts may be, but if the postmasters in the sixth district—if 
that is the number represented by the gentleman from Michigan 
|{Mr. SAMUEL W. SmirH]—have devoted their efforts toward re- 
electing him to Congress, I am sure the consensus of opinion in 
the House is that they could have performed no more patriotic 
service. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOSTER. I am not complaining of the gentleman from 
Michigan about his services, except his votes on that side of the 
House. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. Mr, Chairman, I want to say 
this about the postmaster at Chicago, the present postmaster, 


and, so far as my recollection is, every postmaster who. has 
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been there since I can remember has given most of his atten. 
tion to the work of that office: The present postmaster at (pj. 
cago is very diligent in attending to the business of his office 
and I can assure the gentlemen here that you are much nore 
apt to find the postmaster at Chicago in his office than you are to 
find any Member of Congress on the floor attending to jj; 
business. And I notice, while we are discussing whether post- 
masters attend to their business, that out of a House of 435 
Members there are probably not to exceed 100 Members present 
attending to the work of their office; and so far as I haya 
learned, without attempting to make any criticism at ail, at 
any time—so far as I have learned, no one of the postmasters 
who is aecused of neglecting the duties of his office is engaveg 
in delivering lectures on the Chautauqua in order to add to his 
emoluments. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, in view of the admitted ar. 
gument here that the duty of the Republican postmasters of 
the country are to take care of their Representatives in Cop. 
gress and look out for their political districts, and in view of 
the fact that it is shown that in the sixth district of Michigan 
they did so well, it seems to me it is fully demonstrated that 
the postmasters generally are a very inefficient set when we 
look at the plight of the Republicans in their representation 
on the floor of this House. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratie side.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Dent having assumed 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, »y 
Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
passed bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

S$. 1745. An act providing for the establishment of a term of 
the District Court of the Eastern District of North Carolina, at 
Wilson, N. C. 


re 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under elause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

8.1745. An act providing for the establishment of a term of 
the District Court for the Bastern District of North Carolina, at 
Wilson, N. C.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Assistant cashiers, assistant superintendents of delivery, assistant 
superintendents of money order, assistant superintendents of mails, 
assistant superintendents of registry, stant superintendents of sta- 
tions, bookkeepers, cashiers, chief mailing clerks, chief stamp clerks, 
examiners of stations, finance clerks, foremen of crews, special clerks, 
stenographers, superintendents of carriers, superintendents of delivery, 
superintendents of mails, tendents of money order, superintend- 
ents of registry, superinten lass matter, and superin- 
tendents of stations, 2,400, $1,300 each. 


s of secend-c 

at not exceeding 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to 

amend, on page 9, line 10, by inserting the word “seven” 
after the word “stations,” instead of the word “ two.” 

Mr. MOON, I reserve a point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let the amendment be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk can not report it, because he 
does not have it at the desk. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. BucHANAN] state his amendment over again? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. On page 9, in line 10, after 
the word “ stations,” amend by inserting the word ‘seven’ i2 
lieu of the word “two,” making it read “seven thousand four 
hundred ” instead of ‘ two thousand four hundred.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will repert the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 10, strike out the word “two” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ seveh.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, my information 
in regard to this matter is that, as it reads now, it will sive 
about 6 per cent of the clerks an opportunity to secure a salar) 
of $1,300. This amendment gives a larger number of the clerks 
an opportunity to secure the increase above $1,200, namely, 
$1,300. It seems to me that, taking into consideration the recett 
heavy work the clerks have had to do, due to the parcel post, 
with more than $3,000,000 profit to the Government, they = 
entitled to some consideration in this matter, and I hope te 
chairman of this committee will withdraw his point of order 
and permit the Members here to vote, at least, on this oe 
due to the high cost of living and the extra effort necessary (0 . 
made by these employees, that they should be given more nl 
sideration in regard toe salary than they have received in 
past. 
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And I want to say in this connection that the chairman of 
the committee is one who is recognized as having been fair at 
all times in consideration of the employees in the Post Office 
service. In making the statements that I have, it is not for the 
purpose of casting any reflection on the chairman or any other 
wembers of this committee, but I hope the gentleman will with- 
draw his point of order, and that this will be given favorable | 
cousideration. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I doubt the wisdom of making | 
this increase here without consideration being given the matter 
in hearings before the committee. I have seen nothing that | 
seems to Justify a change in this amount. The gentleman wishes | 
the number changed from 2,000 to 7,000. | 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. The gentleman simply | 
means to allow 7,000 clerks to get an increase of $100 a year; 
is that it? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illincis. Yes, 

Mr. MOON. I will have to insist on the point of order, and | 
I hope the gentleman will come before the committee in regard 
to the matter. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this is not subject to the point 
of order, 

Mr. MOON. I wish the gentleman would withdraw it until 
some consideration has been given to it by the committee. I 
will say to the gentleman, however, that I am in favor of any 
proposition that looks to the betterment of these employees, so 
far as consistent with the public service and the interest of 
the Treasury. Before doing anything of this kind the question 
ought to be investigated; but there has been no request for such 
an investigation, and consequently no investigation has been 
made, 

Mr. MANN. I would like to inquire of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee [Mr. Moon] if he has withdrawn the point of order? 

Mr. MOON. I will withdraw the point of order; yes. 

Mr. MANN. I am sure he would not want to insist upon it. 
If this amendment is subject to a point of order, most of the 
items in this bill are subject to a point of order. 

Mr, MADDEN. I would like to ask my colleague a question. 
Is it his intention to inerease the number of cashiers, superin- 
tendents, assistant superintendents, and managerial officers in 
the Post Office Department by this amendment? That is what 
it does, 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. It increases the number who | 
will be able to secure $1,300 a year. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think my colleague has offered his amend- 
ment in the wrong place. I think, if I may be allowed to make 
the suggestion, that his intention was to Increase the number 
of special clerks that would be raised to $1,300. But to in- 
crease the number of men in this branch of the service would 
put the service all out of balance. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I do not so understand. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; that would be the result. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. It is under this classification 
that we want to increase them. 





CT 


Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield on that? 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Yes. 
Mr. MANN. It is the next item that carries the $1,200 clerks, 


but that item ineludes the word “clerks.” The item on which 
ny colleague proposes to increase the number does not include 
the word “ clerks.” 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. It says “special clerks” 
on line 6. 

Mr. MANN. No; the gentleman is mistaken. On line 16 you 
Will find the word “ clerks.” 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Ought we to insert the 
word “clerks” as an amendment in line 6? 

Mr. MANN. That is another proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
las expired, 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I was ob- 
Serving, when the gentleman from Illinois raised his objection, 
that the difficulty might be met by inserting after the words 
“Special Clerks ” in line 6 the single word “ six.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That can not be done. A point of order 
can be made on that. - 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Ten- 
“see [Mr. Moon] withdrew his point of order. 

Mr. VITZGERALD. That was because it was not subject to 
a point of order. 

\ir. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, on the 
ucrits of the main proposition may I inquire of the chairman 
®: the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads whether or 
‘ot the matter of salaries of clerks in the $1,200 grade has not 
freqnently been considered in some form or other by the Post 
Oilice Committee, so that this is not an entirely new matter? 


Ye 


| trance salary was $600 or less per annum. 
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Mr. MOON. All of these items have been considered in some 
form or another from time to time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. My understanding of this mat- 
ter is that if this amendment were adopted we would have 1,000 
more at $1,300 a year. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Five thousand more. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Yes; 5,000 more, at a salary 
vf $1,300 a year instead of $1,200, as provided by law here. 
That is the purpose of the amendment—putting more in the 
class of clerks at $1,300. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman propose to take them out of 
the $1.200 class? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. That is the purpose. That is 
my intention—to take them out of the $1,200 class and put them 
into the $1,300 class. 

Mr. MOON. I do not think that a matter of this importance 
ought to be disposed of here without some hearing of the offi- 
cials of the department and the persons interested, and I sug- 
gest that the gentleman let the matter be passed over until we 
can give it attention. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I will agree to that. Does the 
gentleman mean to take it up at the end of the bill? 

Mr. MOON. It can be considered in the Senate committee. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in this matter, 
and I am not willing to allow this amendment to be passed at 
this time. The matter is one that the postal clerks have spe- 
cially considered and have taken up very carefully, and this is 
the place for the amendment 

I have received some information in connection with the 
matter, and it seems that there are more than 17,000 clerks in 
the $1,200 grade. Of this vast number, unless the bill is amended 
in the House, but 1,000, or less than 6 per cent, can be given a 
wage increase during the next fiscal year. When it is taken 
into consideration that many of these clerks, probably 5,000 in 
all, have not been promoted in five or six years, the need of 
a larger allowance in this grade is apparent. 

The clerks who would benefit by these increases are particu- 
larly deserving of recognition at this time. The majority of 
them entered the service 10, 15, or 20 years ago, when the en- 





They have worked 
through the years prior to the salary-classification law, when 
wage increases were uncertain; they have worked the long un- 
certain hours of the postal clerk before the eight-hour day was 
established; they have stood the brunt of the burden in the 
offices for the past decade. 

If the bill in its present form is not altered to permit of more 
increases from $1,200 to $1,300, the department will not be able 
to grant to thousands of skilled distributors a wage commensu- 
rate with the work they must perform. The post-office dis- 
tributor is a specialist, whose trained brain and expert knowl- 
edge of train schedules and city street numbers make him the 
most valuable adjunct of the large postal army. To better fit 
himself for his duties he must constantly study distribution 
schemes upon his own time—the department never has granted 
to clerks any time off for scheme study. 

The last report of the Postmaster General states that a sur 
plus of $3,840,000 has accrued in the past year. In fairness to 
the men who have made this surplus possible—the skilled, ex- 
pert workers in the ranks who have been denied salary promo- 
tions for the past five or more years—a more liberal provision 
should be made by the present Congress to the clerks in the 
$1,200 grade. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu 
setts [Mr. Murray] has expired. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I can not support 
this amendment. I will say to those who are advocating it that 
the classification act of 1907 has been most liberally dealt with, 
both in this Congress and in the last Congress. The increases 
made in the number to be promoted annually have been quite 
liberal, Here, in the grade above $1,200, the Post Office Com- 
mittee think they have dealt liberally with this class. 

I will say to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN] 
and to those who are advocating this increase that the places 
above $1,200 are generally supervisory positions. Some of them 
are worth more than $1,300, of course. The Post Office Com- 
mittee gave hearings on this subject, and as to this particular 
grade I think we were not asked to grant anything. After these 
hearings we made what we considered a liberal allowance and 
inserted a provision in the bill for 2,400. 

Mr. CALDER. What is the increase in the number over last 
year? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The increase is 296. 

Mr. FINLEY. The increase is 296. A great many of these 
employees are filling supervisory positions. There may be some 
distributors among them, but I wili say to my friend that the 
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majority of distributors do not receive an amount in excess of 
$1,200. That is my opinion. So the motion of the gentleman 
from INinois [Mr. BucHANAN], if carried, means an increase of 
$500,000 in the amount of this bill. I do not mean to advance 
that as an argument why the motion should not pass if it is 
necessary and proper, and if it will add to the efficiency of the 
service; but as one of the members of the Post Office Committee 
I can not concede that it is necessary for the efficiency of the 
service, nor do I concede that it is necessary for the proper 
treatment of this class of postal employees at this time. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. How many men are there who would be 
subject to this increase from the $1,200 to the $1,300 class, if 
there was sufficient money? How many could be advanced to 
that grade? 

Mr. MOON. Seventy-five per cent. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman that in the bill 
before the House provision is made for an increase of 15 
per cent of all clerks from $1,000 to $1,100 in second-class 
offices, and from $1,100 to $1,200 in first-class offices; 75 per 
cent of the clerks. 

Mr. GOULDEN. And what per cent from $1,200 to $1,300? 
That is what I want to get at. 

Mr. FINLEY. The figures are approximately 2,400. An 
increase of 296 over last year. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. If this amendment passes it 
will give about 2,000 clerks an opportunity to increase their 
wages. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the $1,300 class of special 
clerk was created about two years ago for the purpose of en- 
couraging men in the service to become expert distributors. 
This bill provides for the promotion of 1,000 men of that class. 

It never was the intention of the committee or of Congress to 
pay $1,300 to anybedy except expert distributors. The men in 
the service know this. I do not know how many distributors 
there are in the Postal Service, but surely not anything like the 
number of expert distributors who would be provided for in 
the amendment of my colleague. 

The committee gave very careful consideration to this ques- 
tion. I think it may be fairly said that the post-office clerks 
have no better. friends in Congress than the members of the 
Post Office Committee, and I think it may be said further that 
the members of the committee have gone to great length to do 
what they thought should be done for the men in the Postal 
Service. We all realize that they are men who are deserving 
of the best possible treatment; but I think that if the post- 
office clerks themselves were called upon to consider the question 
now before the House, with all the facts before the committee 
when it considered this question, they would conclude exactly 
what we concluded and make the same recommendations that 
we did. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Tilinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. The increase in the postal busi- 
ness on account of the parcel post has brought a surplus to 
the Post Office Department, and that has been due largely to the 
efficiency of these distributing clerks. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not agree with my colleague. 

Excuse me. I thought the gentleman was going to answer 
my question. I think I need not say that the clerks have no 
better friend than I am. I think this recommendation of the 
committee Goes them ample justice. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. 
do for the clerks? 

Mr. MADDEN. We are providing for the promotion of a 
thousand men, whe are expert distributors, from $1,200 to 
$1,300, in this very item. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. 
that likely to go? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is for the Postmaster General to de- 
termine how many expert distributors there are and who can 
be provided for. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. In the total number of 
offices you provide for assistant postmasters, and so forth, there 
are 2.350. Now, 1,000 men is a lot, but that is less than 1 
man to an office. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
tributor at all. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. How many? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will not undertake to say. I have talked 
with these men myself. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. I want to follow the gen- 
tleman, because I know that he is a friend of the clerks. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


What are you proposing to 


Over how many offices is 


A great many offices have no expert dis- 
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Mr. MADDEN. Gentlemen, I think, who are trying to force 
an increase in the promotion of this grade are doing the clerks 
an injustice, because I think the men on the Post Office Com. 
mittee have yielded te every reasonable demand, and these mep 
have every reason to be satisfied and are satisfied. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Mr, Chairman, I think what 
the gentleman from Illinois intends to do for the ordinary 
clerk can not be done in the manner in which he suggests. Yoy 
will notice that the paragraph provides for assistant cashiers 
assistant superintendents of delivery, assistant superintendents 
of money orders, and several others, but does not provide at 
att for clerks. . 

Ir. MURRAY of Massachusetts. It does for fal cle 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. But the specif’ clerk in 
expert and not counted as a elerk ; he is a grade higher. 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Are there not several in 
each office? 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. No; except in the very large 
offices. If this provision offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. BucHANAN] should pass, under the admiuistration of de- 
partment affairs it is possible that the officials tM charge of 
the Salaries and Allowance Division would promote no clerk at 
all to $1,300, though such is not probable. All might -be super- 
visory officials, so that he is not taking the right way to do it. in 
my opinion. You might not have a clerk that would get $1,200 
because it is a matter of discretion. There fs a bill introduced 
here, a separate bill, which provides for an adequate in- 
crease to all the clerks, going as high, I think, as $1,500 in 
grades, that will make the required promotions, and has so 
much merit in it that I have no doubt it will pass. Even if this 
amendment should be adopted I am afraid it will not do what 
gentlemen are proposing. I am afraid, under the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois, the regular clerks wil! 
not be taken care of. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. You are only providing in the bill for the 
promotion of 1,000 men out of 17,000. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. We are taking care of an actnal 
increase of 296 over last year’s bill in this paragraph, but really 
we are providing for about 1,000 new $1,300 men. P 

Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Over how many offices? 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Over the entire country. They 
can be placed in any office the department sees fit. The thing 
I am getting at is, I want it made certain that the men you are 
giving the promotion to shall be really provided for in the 
paragraph, but by passing the proposed amendment you will not 
be giving that guaranty. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, my colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappey], stated that these 
clerks did not want this increase: 

ee Ob, I did not say that the clerks did not 
want. it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Iilinois. 
I so understood him. 

Mr. MADDEN. I said that they were satisfied. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I have here a letter from one 
of the officials of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
and he says: 

Knowing you to be an earnest advocate of remedial legislation for 
the postal employees, I wish to enlist your in having two 
sections of the pending Post Office appropriation measure altered: 

First. On page 9, Hne 10, prov has been made for 2,400 em- 
ployees fn the 1.300 grade. is will permit the department to grant 
increases to only 1,000 clerks in that grade. As there are 17,00 
clerks In the $1,200 grade, it necessarily follows that less than 6 per 
cent of them will receive increases The men im this grade, for the most 
part, are the skilled distributers, whose services are of the highest 
value to the Government. Because of the expert knowledge and skill 
of these employees, the Postal Department has been enabled to absorb 
easily and readily the parcel-post deluge of the past year. Probably 
one-third of the clerks in the $1,200 grade, or approximately 5.100 
have not been granted wage increases in six years. And unless a more 
liberal provision is made in this bill, these men can not be given the 
additional remuneration commensurate with 
and labors they are called upenm to perform. 

This amendment is offered for the purpose of giving these 
$1,200 clerks $1,300. That is the desire of the postal employees 
themselves, and I think it is unfair for the gentleman from 
Iilinois to say that they do not desire it. They not only desire 
it but believe it right that they ought to have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. Remy] has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that I have not heard one of these post-office clerks critic! 
the Post Office Committee. : 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the department thought it »¢- 
visable to ask for an increase for 296 men in this particular 
grade. That has been granted in this bill. There has bee? 
no suggestion whatever that —- more was needed or required, 
nor has anybody connected with the clerks been before the 


I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 


ded responsibilities 
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committee and made any suggestion in regard to it. Both of | We have provided that all the way through this bill, so that 

my friends from Illinois say that the clerks would be glad to | argument falls to the ground. If their burdens have been in- 

have the increase. I have no doubt they would be gind to have | creased, we have increased the number of clerks to carry on the 

it made $10,000, as far as that is concerned. But, Mr. Chair- additional burdens. 

man, no reason has been advanced why this should be done, in Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

my judgment. I suggest to him again that it isa matter which,| Mr. COX. For a question only. 

if there be any sound reason which has ‘not yet been offered, | } Mr. BUCHANAN of Itlinois. The fact is their work has been 

ne would better bring ‘before the committee in some shupe inereased under the pareel post system, and the gentleman 

before the bill is finally passed upen. | would have great difficulty in telling anyone who is working in 
Mr. BUCHANAN of filinois. I will be willing to pass this | ‘the service that it has not been increased; and if the gentle- 

| 


over by unanimous consent. man dees not knew that he had better seek information. 
Mr. MOON. ‘But I do not want to pass it over; I want to dis- Mr. COX. I only yielded to the gentleman for a question. If 


pose of it now. | there are any favored employees working for the Government 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I am oppesed to this | to-day they are the postal clerks in the country. Why. they 
amendment. The paragraph as carried in the bill provides fer | get their 15 days’ lay off, and 30 days’ lay off, and so forth, and 
94) employees of various classes to receive annual compensa- | they are carried in this bill along with the railway mail clerks 
tion of $1,800. It dees not provide for clerks, but it dees pro- | to the extent that if they get injured while in line of duty they 
vide for special clerks who have been characterized as expert | get their $2,000. There is no ground for this increase in num 
distributors. Five or six years ago Congress, after considerable | ‘ber, in my candid judgment, at all, and as the gentleman from 
controversy, passed the classification act by which the maximum | New York [Mr. Frrzeprarp] well said it is certainly time that 
compensation of post-office clerks was fixed at $1.200. What is | seme one shall get on the fleor of this House and talk for the 
proposed now apparently by the gentleman from Tilinois {Mr. | taxpayers of this country. [Applause.] At least it is true on 
,0CHANAN] Is that, instead of providing 2,400 employees of | this side of the House, because the burden is upon our shoulders, 
these various grades to receive $1,300 a year, we shall provide | gentlemen, and I would like to call #ttention to the platform on 
that 7,400 employees, with an increased expenditure of $500,000, | which we ran the last time, and I would like to call attention 
shall receive $1,300 a -year, in the hope that the Post Office | to the platform of 1908, when we deliberately burned the Re- 
Department would be coerced into designating 5,000 clerks re- | publican Party in words for its extravagance; and yet men 
ceiving a maximum salary of $1,200 a year as-expert distributors, | who were elected upon that platform last fall come upen the 
so that they might come in as special clerks. This bill carries | floer of this Heuse here and propose to increase the number of 
$306,000,000, practically ‘the estimates of the department. It | clerks from 2,000 to 7,000, and increase the pay $100 per man. 
provides for the increase of 15 per cent in the number now in | There is no need of it; there is no necessity for it. The bill 
this grade over those reeeiving $1,300 during the current year. carries along its natural proportionate increase, the automatic 
| pointed owt early in ‘the session that the estimates of the | increase in pay each year, and, as the Postmaster General before 
Secretary of the Treasury, while showing an apparent surplus | our committee testified, there is no neeessity for increasing any 
of $26,000,000 for the ‘next fiseal year, were grossly misleading, | salaries in this bill. While he commended the entire personnel 
because they eliminated al provisions fer the sinking-fund re- | of the department—every employee, clerk to the highest one im- 
quirements, eliminated all provision for deficiencies, and ‘placed | mediately under him—still he said there was no necessity of 
to the credit of the Government $13,000,000 which the Secretary | increasing the salary of any one. 
of the Treasury estimated had been appropriated, but could not | The CHAIRMAN. The time ef the gentleman has expired. 
be expended; so that, even according te his own figures, the sur- 


Mr. J. L NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has 
plus revenues for the next fiscal year are but $13,000,000. His | just taken his seat believes the people of this country are going 
estimate eliminated $10,500,000 of deficiency estimates, whieh | to support the Democratic Party in their policy of economy, but 
are now pending before the Committee on Appropriations. The | jf they are going to economize at the expense of the men in the 
estimate teek no account of the authorization for the Alaskan | public service of this country getting $1,200 a year, and from 
railroad, $1,000,000 of which is asked at this time, with author- | that down to $600 a year, I think the Democratic Party will 
izations up to $35,000,000. It teok no account of authorizations | fing in the future that they are very much mistaken. [Applause 
for good roads, with a bill pending here for the expenditure of |.on the Republican side.] Now, Mr. Chairman, it is all right 
$25,000,000 fer that purpose. enough to go befere the people of this country on a campaign 

The pending Post Office bill treats fairly all of the employees | platform of economy. You heard here some years ago of a 
of the Postal Serviee, and I believe that our highest duty is | pitiion-dollar Congress, but the people of this country have 
hot to attempt te curry ‘favor by unduly advancing them, but to | become accustomed to a billion and a half dollar Congress, and 
perform our duty ‘by standing by this committee and resist this | do not expect the tegislators of this country to economize at the 
attempt to increase in this way by $500,000 the appropriations in | expense of the underpaid public servants, especially those who 
this bill. [Applause.] are getting less than $100 a month. Now, here is the case of 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, by some kind of classification | 47,000 men in the Postal Service of this country, and you are 
or understanding ‘here ‘it seems that only ‘special distributors | providing for an increase of something like 6 per cent—super- 
are to be affected. They may be ‘classified as special dis- | yisory officials—and the gentleman talks about the provisions 
tributors, but the fact is they are assistant cashiers, assistant | that «re made for the extra clerks to take care of the extra 
superintendents of delivery, assistant superintendents of mail, | work in connection with the parcel post. I want to know how 
assistant superintendents of registry, and a whole string of | many expert distributers are provided for? They are necessary 
employees, as seen here on page 9 of the bill. It is desired | to expedite the work of the parcel post. A considerable number 
to raise the salary of 7400 of these men instead of 2,400. | of the extra men are needed to take care of the work of the 
When we come to consider the matter of half a million dol- | postal savings banks. 
lars, of course it is a large sum, and I do not blame the Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations for trying to Mr. J. I. NOLAN. I will. 
hold down ‘seme of the expenses of the Goverment. That Mr. MOON. Now, here is a system of transportation and car 
is his particular duty and his particular funetion, but when | rying of mails that requires the service of quite a number of 
we consider the responsibilities, consider the burden that | people. Does the geutieman feel that he is better prepared to 
18 upon the postal clerk and the expense of living, I do not | tell this House the number of clerks needed to carry on this 
think $1,800 a year is too much at all, and I do not believe this | work than the department that is carrying on and transacti 
Congress ought to be parsimonious about the salaries of these | this business? 
men. Consider the parcel post, consider the surplus that is Mr. J. I. NOLAN. No; I do not intend, Mr. Chairman, to tell 
brought in there, consider the postal savings, and these cashiers | this House or this Post Office Committee. I believe they are 
and distributors and these clerks have all of ‘that to handle. We | competent to judge, but I think they have made a mistake in 
only want a small part of the surplus which arises from the | this instance; that there is sufficient reason to grant more than 
parcel post given to these men that do «the work, and I think | 1,000 Increases ‘to men at $1.200. It may be 7,400 is somewha' 
tley are entitled to it as a matter of right. high in comparison with 2,400, but I do not think the Committee 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, it ‘has ‘been ‘said that the Post | on the Post Office and Post Roads have granted a sufficient num- 
Otlice Committee has been very ‘liberal with the clerks. The | ber of increases to take care of the men who are justiy entitled 
argument has been made, upon different grounds, that if this | to the $1,300 grade, and I do not think that the Democratic 
increase is granted there will be an increase ‘in salary of 5,000. | Party or any other party «re justified in their policy of economy 
One of the grotinds is that ‘the ‘burden of the clerk has been in- | in taking it owt of the men who are working for that sort of 
crevsed beenwse of ‘the parcel . ‘Grant that to be true; this | wages. 
bill carries ali the ony tami the proportionate increase in Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. May I briefly say, Mr. 
the number of clerks to take care of that inereased burden. Chairman, that when this amendment was first suggested, I was 
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greatly tempted to vote for it, because it seemed to be along the 
line of increasing the salaries of 5,000 clerks of the country. 
I have a high appreciation of the value of the services of many 
of the post-office clerks, especially in the large cities. I believe 
that many of the clerks in the $1,200 grade are underpaid 
rather than overpaid. They are selected men from the civil- 
serviee list who have won their positions after hard tests along 
mental and physical lines. Any amendment which has for its 
purpose an increase of salary for deserving clerks will receive 
my support, and I have no doubt the support of the committee. 
However, the explanation of the chairman of the committee, the 
explanation of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Remy], 
the explanation of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MApDEN], 
and the statement of the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee [Mr. FirzGeERALD] have seemed to me most convincing, 
and I briefly want to say, for the reasons advanced, that I 
shall withhold my vote from supporting this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 10, after the word “ stations,” in line 10, strike out the 
word “two” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ five.” 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, in other words, this pro- 
vides for 3,000 additional over what we have already provided 
for. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Assistant superintendents of stations, clerks, stenographers, superin- 
tendents of carriers, superintendents of second-class matter, and super- 
intendents of stations, 6,600, at not exceeding $1,100 each. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. We have been here all day. 
Mr. MOON. Let us go down to the end of that section there. 
Mr. MANN. What does the gentleman mean by the end of 
ihe section? 
Mr. MOON. Down to the figures in the paragraph. 
Mr. SABATH. If we do, therg are several amendments to 
be offered later on. 
Mr. MOON. I ask the Clerk to read at present: 
The Clerk read as follows: 
And to provide for the promotion of 75 per cent of the clerks in first- 

s post offices from the fifth to the sixth grade, and for the promo- 
tion of 75 per cent of the clerks in second-class offices from the fourth 
to the fifth grade; in all, $44,470,000. 

Mr. MOON. At that point I offer this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee 
Moon] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, 


cla 


[Mr. 


in line 12, after the word “ grade,” insert the following: 


“And for the employment of substitute clerks at $800 per annum in 
place of clerks injured while on duty, and for the payment of $2,000 
in case of death of a post-ofiee clerk by injury while on duty and wot 
due to their own negligence.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
on that. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order on that. 
what it is when it is in print. 

Mr. MOON. It is subject to a point of order. 
ceded. 

Mr. MANN. From the way it reads it says, “death while 
on duty.” Of course, that would include everyone who dies. 

Mr. MOON. The intention of it is to give pay to those who 
are injured in the line of duty. 

Mr. MANN. But that is not what it says. 

Mr. MOON. I know. It will have to be corrected in that re- 
spect. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. MOON. 
rected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 10, line 12, after the word “ grade,” insert: 

“And for the employment of substitute clerks at $800 per annum in 
place of clerks injured while in the line of duty, and for the payment 
of $2,000 in case of death of a post-office clerk by injury while in the 
line of duty and not due to their own negligence.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
FORD] reserves a point of order. 

Mr. MOON. Now, let the gentleman make it if he wants 
to do so. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
Let us see 


That is con- 


I suggest that we let it go over. 
I suggest that it be read as it should be cor- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I reserve it. This applies only to cler\s 

Mr. MOON. I will state to the committee that there js 
section in this bill, No. 7, that not only covers clerks put all 
other employees engaged in the handling of mail. But that 
very section is subject to a point of order, and probably it wij; 
go out on a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin | \y 
STAFForD] withdraw his point of order? , 

Mr. STAFFORD. I stated, Mr. Chairman, 
drew it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The paragraph that the gentleman sug. 
gests applies not only to clerks but also to certain other ey. 
ployees in the Postal Service. This amendment applies only to 
clerks? : 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It seems to me that if this bil! is to 
carry a provision for the payment of money to any class of 
employees in the Postal Service who are killed while in the Jine 
of duty, when it is put in the bill it ought to cover every class 
to which it is to apply. One provision might get through and 
another might not, and I suggest to the gentleman to let the 
matter go over until we can have a chance to look at the pro- 
vision suggested. 

Mr. MOON. I will suggest to the gentleman from New York 
that the bill as drawn does not contain the amendment | offer. 
The amendment is offered at the request of the department, for 
the purpose of carrying out largely the provisions of section 7, 
which appear in the latter part of the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. There was an intention to offer 
amendment at'each point, was there not? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 

Mr. MOON. At each one of these sections we wil! offer it. 
The House can adopt it or not, just as it pleases. It is subject 
to a point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The provision that the gentleman offers 
for instance, does not have the condition that the money shail 
be exempt from the payment of debts of the deceased? 

Mr. MOON. No; it does not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman persists in pressing 
his proposition at this time I shall insist on my point of order. 
I suggest that the gentleman ought to be willing to let it go over 
until to-morrow, so that we may examine it. 

Mr. MANN. Why does not the gentleman from Tennessee 
offer section 7 at this time as an amendment to the bill? 

Mr. MOON. We prefer to offer it the other way, to take up 
each class of employees as we come to it. But it is for the 
House to determine whether the employees ought to have it 
or not. 

Mr. MANN. But section 7 would cover the entire subject if a 
point of order is not made. 

Mr. MOON. If a point of order is not made to section 7, we 
shall expect to go through the bill and provide in each place 
where it applies. 

Mr. MANN. Why not offer section 7 now? 

Mr. MOON. Gentlemen have suggested, Mr. Chairman, that 
they desire to have section 7 offered. Of course I am in favor 
of that section. I will ask the Clerk to report section 7, to which 
I will offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 28, line 11, section 7 

Mr. MOON. ‘That would be in lieu of the amendment | 
offered, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 12, after the word “ grade,” insert the following: “ That 
hereafter the Postmaster General shall have authority ’"—— 

Mr. MANN. It should come in after the sum, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offered his amendment te 
go in after the word “ grade.” 

Mr. MANWN. It should come in after the paragraph. , 

Mr. MOON. It would be well to have it come in as an inde 
pendent section after the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee offer 
it as a new paragraph? 

Mr. MANN. He offers it as a part of 
then he expects to follow that up by offering a further 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


that I with- 


I reserve it, Mr. Chairman. 
The gentleman from New York reseryes 


the 


same 


this paragraph, and 
amend- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


After line 12, insert the following: “ That hereafter the Postmaster 
Generat shall have authority to employ acting empleyees in place of 
all employees or substitutes hereinafter mentioned who are injured 
while on duty, who shall be granted leave of absence with full pay 
during the peried of disability, but not exceeding one year, then at the 
rate of 50 per cent of the employee's salary for the peried of disability 
exceeding one year, but not exceeding 12 months additional, and to 
enable the Postmaster General to pay the sum of $2,000, which shall 
be exempt from payment of debts of the deceased, to the legal repre- 
sentatives, for the- benefit of those dependent on him for support, of 
any raftway postal clerk, substitute railway postal clerk, supervisory 
official of the Railway Mail Service, letter carrier in the City Delivery 
Service, rural letter carrier, st-office clerk, or specialdelivery mes- 


senger who shall be killed while on duty, or who, being injured while 
on duty, shall die within one year thereafter as the result of such 
injury: Provided, That no compensation shall be paid any such eim- 


ployee for any injury oceasione 

Mr. MANN. 

Mr. SISSON. 
the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order? 

Mr. SISSON. I reserve the point of order on the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SISSON. No, 
order. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a disposition 
to quit for the evening, and I therefore move that the committee 
do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hay, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had wader consideration the bill (H. R. 11338) 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other 
purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE WILDER. 

Mr. PATGE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration ef the folowing order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of an order 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That Sunday, February 8, 1914, be set apart for addresses 


upon the life, character, and public services of the Hon. Wittiam H. 
Witoer, late a Representative from the State of Massachusetts. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? If not, it will be so 
ordered, 
There was no objection. 
LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
hy remarks in the Recorp on Senate joint resolution No. 5. 
lhe SPEAKDR. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on Senate 
joint resolution No. 5. Is there ebjection? 
There was no objection. 
LETTER OF GEN. A. H. BINGHAM. 


Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp a letter written by my predecessor in this House, 
Gen. Bingham, after the Battle of Gettysburg in 1868. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing the letter referred 
to by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


rettysburg letter of Gen. H. H. Bingham, written to his sister. Mrs. 


John B. Coryell, while he was a captain on the staff of Gen. Winfield 
8. Haneock. 


by his own negligence.” 
Now, Mr. Chairman—— 
Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 


HEADQUARTERS CorRPs, 
Near Harpers Ferry, Va., July 18, 1863. 
Dt An Sister: Do not think I have forgotten you; I wrote you im- 





I 

a ter since, but perhaps I am wrong. Well, I 

( f the last en mt and have no objection to going into another 
to-morrow, provi always that we whip them. ysburg was a 
hard fought and fairly won battle—God grant us many such victories— 
ang those of them that are spared will soon return to our hemes wiser 


and better men. 

By the by, I will tell you how I spent my Fourth of Jul 

‘bout 8 o'clock in the evening I laid myself on the ground—an 
wet and foggy at the time—to rest for the night. I had nothing to 
put under or above me—on the field we take nothing in the shape of 
ed clothing. About 12 o'clock I awoke and found that I was in a 
Complete pool of water ‘that nearly covered me, and it was raining 
cere { got up and stood by, or rather against, a tree until day- 
tis ht. but ne ey this tree was within 20 or 30 feet of some 
hundred wounded, dying, and dead and together with the 
groans and cries for water and the rain IE pee a night the remem- 
‘tance of which I ean mever forget. I would mot have been ——— 
to have my hair gtay my agony at times was so intense. But that is 


night. 
it was 


I simply want to reserve the point of | 


tely after the battle concerning my safety and, if I mistake not, | 
came = and sound | 
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only one of the sad scenes in the great conflict. The morning after 
the battle I went over all the battle ground and I saw that which gave 
rise to the old expression, “ Dead heaped on dead.” 

Our general—I mean Gen. Hancock—was the hero of the fight. Oh, 
but he is a gallant man. When we rode along our line of battle, while 
the enemy were advancing in three perfectly formed lines, every man 
looked up and saw the perfect soldier in their general, and as he 
spoke to them here and there cheer after cheer ascended, for all have 
and kad the most unbounded confidence in him: but he was wounded 
during the heayiest part of the engagement. We assisted him from 
his horse, and there on his back he lay and gave us order after order to 
| execute. Said he, in giving me one of the many orders which we 
| Mscer “Mr. Bingham—he always calls the gentlemen of his staff 
| 
| 


Mister—take these two regiments on the left of this line, lead them to 
the left flank of Well’s front and pour enfilading fire im that line of 
rebels just advancing.” I led them within 20 yards of the rebel line, 
and poured a raking fire into the enemy that caused a breaking of 
their ranks and a promiscuous retreat. 

{it wes at ‘that time that I lost as beautiful a white horse as it fs 
possible to obtain. I hope the general will soon return. He is now in 
Philadelphia. I am very well. Write soon. I suppose you know I am 
judge advocate of the Second Corps. When Gen. Hancock received com- 
mand F the crepe he took me with him. Love to all. 

rect, 
H. H. BINGHAM, 
Headquarters Second Corps, Washington, D. C. 
Your brether Harry. 

T forgot to say that Jim is in this army now. 

| ago. He is very well. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

I. R. 3638. An act providing fer the issuance of patent to 
Joe Joubert, 


I saw him some days 


IMMIGRATION. 

The SPEAKER. House bill 6060, the general immigration 
bill, ought to be transferred from the House Calendar to the 
Union Calendar. 
ferred. 


There was no objection. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Speaker, I move that the Honse do now 


If there be no objection, it will be so trans- 


Mr. MOON. Mr. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until Wednesday, January 21, 1914, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named. as follows: 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
wirich was referred ‘the bill CH. R. 5884) granting to the people 

| of the State of California the right of way upon and across 
the United States fish reservation at Baird, Shasta County, Cal., 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 177), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 122) authorizing the State of California to select 
public lands in lieu of certain lands granted to it in Imperial 
County, Cal., and for other purposes, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 178), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

| Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
| which was referred the bill (S. 832) granting pensions and in- 
| ereanse of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
| War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors, reported the same with amendment. accompanied 
by a report (No. 174), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 884) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors ef the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 175), 
which said bill and repert were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 833) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain wid. 


weenie dare 
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ows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 176), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were intreduced and severally feferred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 11968) providing for a 
survey of Pugsley Creek, in the State of New York; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

3y Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 11969) making appropriations 
for the printing and publishing of maps and reports relating 
to the kelp beds on the Pacific coast; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

By Mr. BOWDLE: A bill (H. R. 11970) granting pensions 
to members of the military organization of 1862 known as 
the Squirrel Hunters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 11971) providing for the 
construction of a concrete or cement walk from the entrance 
vate of the national military cemetery at Natchez, Miss., to 
the sidewalks of the city of Natchez, Miss., at the corner of 
Pearl and Oak Streets; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE: A bill (H. R. 11972) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
the city of Brooklyn, in the State of New York, near the plaza 
at the east end of the Williamsburg Bridge; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11973) 
making timberlands available for homestead settlement, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11974) to pension widow and 
minor children of any officer or enlisted man who served in the 
War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 11975) authorizing the re- 
duction of postal rates on agricultural, horticultural, dairy, 
and poultry products; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11976) to amend the 
act of August 24, 1912, fixing the rate on fourth-class mail mat- 
ter: to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 11977) to authorize and direct 
the payment of pensions monthly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11978) to declare Lincoln’s birthday a 
legn] holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 11979) to create a board to correct mili- 
tary records; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11980) providing for the erection of a 
public building at Spring Valley, in the State of Illinois; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11981) to establish a fish hatchery and 
fish-culture station in the sixteenth congressional district of 
Illinois at a point to be selected by the Secretary of Commerce; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11982) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to deliver to the city of Chillicothe, IIL, two condemned bronze 
or brass cannon, with their carriages and a suitable outfit of 
cannon balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11983) to establish an agricultural experi- 
ment station in the sixteenth congressional district of Illinois; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11984) 
providing for the disposition of the tax on cotton collected dur- 
ing the fiscal years ended June 30, 1863, to June 30, 1868; to the 
Cominittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: Resolution (H, Res. 382) provid- 
ing for the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 11686) 
empowering the United States, in certain cases, to aid the 
States and the civil subdivisions thereof in the construction and 
maintenance of rural post roads, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KAHN: Resolution (H, Res. 383) providing for the 
appointment of a committee to investigate charges concerning 
lobby influences in the passage of the act relating to the Metro- 
poiitan police force; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 196) 
authorizing the delivery to the proper authorities of Columbia 
County, Wash., of two condemned bronze or brass cannon or 
fieldpieces with suitable outfit of cannon balls; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 11985) granting an incre:sa 
of pension to John Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11986) granting a pension 
to Sarah A. Haas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWDLE: A bill (H. R. 11987) granting an increase 
S pension to John Kastel; to the Committee on Invalid Pep. 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11988) granting an increase of pensioi to 
Henriette Krueger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11989) granting an increase of pension to 
Christiana Voigt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11990) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Dart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11991) for the relief of Mrs. L. D. Golds. 
berry; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11992) granting a pension 
to Frank H. Campbell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11993) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac A. Hopkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 11994) granting an increase 
of pension to C. W. Kerlee; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 11995) granting an increase of pension to 
Wyatt Baldwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11996) granting an increase of pension 
to Roy Brissenden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 11997) granting a pension 
to Ella M. Randolph; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11998) granting a pension to 
Leila F. Devine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11999) granting a pension to Meliss: A. 
Hawley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 12000) for the relief of 
Albert McFadden for the loss of postal savings stamps: to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GERRY: A bill (H. R. 12001) granting an increase 
of pension to Hattie Sheldon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. * 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12002) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Connelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 12008) granting an increase of pensicn to 
Cynthia C. Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensious 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12004) granting an increase of peusion to 
Joseph Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12005) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12006) granting an increase of pension w 
Mary McCartin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12007) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 12008) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 12009) granting an increase of pension to 
William Brown; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 12010) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Reinoeh! ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 12011) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jeremiah Haley; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 12012) granting a pension 
to Lydia Waltenbaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12013) for the relief of Aaron L. Abbey; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12014) granting a pension to 
Charles W. Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 12015) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 12016) granting a pension to 
Charles C. Watson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12017) for the relief of 
George E. Zimmerman; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H, R. 12018) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William M, Orr; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12019) granting an increase of pension 
Arthur L. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12020) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas BE. Heskett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12021) granting a pension to Mary 4. 
Bishop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12022) granting an increase of pension to 
nuth B. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12023) granting an increase of pension to 
James D. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 12024) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew N. Coffey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 12025) for the relief of John J. 
Waters; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12026) for the relief of Samuel E. Cooper; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12027) for the relief of Peter Duchane; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 12028) granting a pension to Emma L. 
Conger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 12029) for the relief of Gerhard Heyboer ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 12080) for the relief of John Shields; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

\lso, a bill (CH. R. 12031) for the relief of Samuel N. Raymer ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PARK®DR: A bill (H. R. 12082) granting a pension to 
Surah J. Ogden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12083) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Newcomb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CHL R. 120384) granting a pension to Katherine 
Keardon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensfons. 

\iso, a bill CH. R. 12085) granting an increase of pension to 
Austin Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 12086) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\lso, a bill CH. R. 12037) granting an increase of pension to 
Amyel Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CHL R. 12088) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles La Marsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CHL. R. 12089) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hemstreet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (HL. R. 12040) granting an increase of 
pension to James T. Lott; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
SIoOns, 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 12041) granting a pension 
to Olive E. Myer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


f Lake, 
By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 12042) for | Milwaukee, Wis., as to the conditions in the copper mines 


Ff 


the relief of the Medawakanton and Wahpakoota bands of 


Sioux Indians, otherwise known as the Santee Sioux Indians; to | 


the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: Memorial of the Federation 
of Labor, Chicago, [l., favoring an investigation of strike condi- 
tions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolutions by the United Brewery Work:nen 
of Milwaukee, Wis., urging an investigation as to the conditions 
in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the Waiters’ Union, Local No. 54, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., urging an investigation as to the conditions of the 
copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions of the Lake Seamen’s Union of Milwaukee, 
Wis., urging investigation of conditions in the copper mines of 
Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the Bay View Women’s Branch, Social 
Democratic Party, of Milwaukee, Wis., urging investigation of 
the conditions in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 

Also, resolutions by the Third Ward Social Democratic Party, 
Milwaukee, Wis., urging investigation as to the conditions in 
the copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules 

Also, resolutions by the Barbers’ Union, No, 50, Milwaukee, 
Wis., urging investigation as to the conditions in the copper 
mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the Milwaukee Theatrical Protective 
Union, No. 48, of Milwaukee, Wis., urging investigation of con- 
ditions in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, resolutions by Local No. 1447, of Milwaukee, Wis., urg- 
ing investigation as to the conditions in the copper mines of 
Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the International Brotherhood of Sta- 
tionary Firemen, of Milwaukee, Wis., urging investigation as to 
the conditions in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the Internationa! Steam Operating Engi- 
neers, of Milwaukee, Wis., urging an investigation as to the 
conditions in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the Lake Seamen’s Union, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., urging investigation of the conditions in the copper mines 
of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions of the Social Democratic Party, Town of I 


Michigan and urging an investigation ; to the Committee on Rules. 
Also, resolutions by the Cap Makers’ Union No. 16, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., urging investigation as to the conditions in the 


By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12043) authoriz- | copper mines of Michigan: to the Committee on Rules. 


ing the Seeretary of the Interior to withdraw from the funds 
now on deposit in the Treasury to the credit of certain Indian 
tribes and to pay certain claims; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

\lso, a bill (BH. R. 12044) making appropriation for payment 
of certain claims as reported herein by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
ou the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Boston 
Marine Society, of Boston, Mass., protesting against the pass- 
age of Senate bill 136, known as the seamen’s bill; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also (by request), petition of the Winfield Scott Branch of 
the Continental League of Brooklyn and Yorktown Branch of 
the Continental League of Philadelphia, protesting against an 
appropriation for the celebration of “One hundred Years of 
Peace With England”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of Sherman Council of Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, fevoring the passage of 
House bill 6060, restricting immigration; to the Committee on 
linmigration and Naturalization. 

Also (by request), petition of the Presbyterian Ministers 
Association of Washington, D. C., favoring the passage of the 
Kenyon bill (S. £84) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

_ By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of the Association of Amer- 
ican Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, favoring 
the passage of House bill 7951; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
favoring the passage of the officers’ volunteer retired list bill; 
‘o the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of Socialist Party of Cam- 
den, of Camden, N. J., favoring an investigation of strike condi- 
Uons in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 
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Also, resolutions by the Cigar Makers’ Union No. 25, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., urging investigation as to the conditions in the 
copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the Metal Polishers’ Union of Milwaukee, 
Wis., urging investigation as to the conditions in the copper 
mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions of the International Molders’ Union, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., urging investigation as to the conditions in 
the copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the Millwright Local No. 1519, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on conditions in the copper mines of Michigan and 
urging an investigation; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the Federated Trade Council of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., urging an investigation as to the conditions in 
copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the Blacksmiths’ Union No. 77, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., urging investigation as to the conditions in the 
copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by Local No. 10, Milwaukee, Wis., urging an 
investigation as to the conditions in the copper mines of Michi- 
gan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the Moving Picture and Projecting Mnchine 
Operators, No. 1640, Milwaukee, Wis., urging investigation as to 
the conditions in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the Lincoln Castle, No. 18, on Burnett 
immigration bill, favoring its passage; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Also, resolution by the Coopers’ International Union No. 35, 
urging investigation into the conditions in the copper mines of 
Michigan; to the committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution by the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of 
Milwaukee, Wis., urging an investigation as to the condition in 
the copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the Social Democratic Party of West 
Allis, Wis., urging an investigation as to the conditions in the 
copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 
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Also, resolutions by the Fifth Ward Social Demecratic Party, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., urging an investigution as to the conditions 
in the copper mines ef Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the Twelfth Ward Social Democratic 
Party, of Milwaukee, Wis., urging an investigation as to the 
conditions in the copper mines.ef Michigan; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the South Milwaukee Local, No. 375, 
International Molders’ Union, of Milwaukee, Wis., urging an 
investigation as to the conditions in the copper mines of Michi- 
gan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the International Molders’ Union, No. 121, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., urging an investigation as to the conditions 
in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by German-American Typographical Union, 
No. 10, of Milwaukee, Wis., urging an investigation as to the 
conditions in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the Seventeenth Ward Social Democratic 
Party, of Milwaukee, Wis., urging an investigation as to the 
conditions in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, resolutions by the Marble Workers’ Union, No. 78, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., urging an investigation as to the conditions in 
the copper mines of Michigan; to the Commitiee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions of State Court Guardians of Liberty, of Wis- 
consin, favoring passage of the immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. COOPER: Memorial of Chicago Federation of Labor, 
favoring an investigation of the labor troubles in the mines of 
Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens near Franksville, Wis., protesting 
against the passage of the Sabbath observance bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

sy Mr. COVINGTON: Petition of citizens of Millington, Md., 
protesting against Sabbath observance bill; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of 63 citizens of San Joaquin 
County, Cal., relative to House bill 9674; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of citizens of Hutchinson, Minn., 
protesting against bill 752 and House bill 9674, the 
Sabbath observance bill; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, petition of German-American Alliance of Sibley County, 


Senate 


St. Paul, and Hastings, Minn., protesting against amendment to 
the Constitution prohibiting the sale, etc., of intoxicating liq- 
uors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of Woman’s Trade Union League of 
St. Louis, favoring an investigation cf the troubles in the copper 
regions of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the American Mining Congress, favoring the 
passage of House bil) 1739 for the betterment of Alaskan condi- 
tions: to the Committee on the Territories. : 

By Mr. FESS (by request): Petition of J. B. Smith and 35 
other citizens of Bellefontaine, Ohio, protesting against the 
passage of House bill 9674, the Sabbath observance bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


By Mr. FRANCIS: Petition of citizens of Ohio, favoring a 
two-battleship program; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

ty Mr. GOEKE: Petition of citizens of Lima, Ohio, favoring 
of labor troubles, etc., in the mining districts 
ichigan; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. GOULDEN: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State 


1 investigation 


of York, favoring the passage of the Burnett immigration 
bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill (H. R. 12011) granting in- 
cl » of pension to Jeremiah Haley; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of -Chicago 
Federation of Labor, Chicago, Ill, favoring an investigation of 
the trouble in the copper regions of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Memorials of North Star Council, No. 67, 
Order United American Mechanics, of Quarryville; Martin 
Luther Commandery, No. 317, Ancient and Illustrious Order 
Knights of Malta, of Lancaster; White Cross Commandery, No. 
159, Ancient and Illustrious Order Knights of Malta, of Lancas- 
ter; Meridian Sun Commandery, No. 99, Ancient and Illustrious 
Order Knights of Malta, of Lancaster; Washington Camp No. 
700, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Lancaster; Washing- 
ton Camp No. 557, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Lan- 
caster; Washington Camp No. 28, Patriotic Order Sons of 
\merica, of Adamstown; Cigar Makers’ Local Union No. 257, 
of Lancaste National Camp, Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
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of Philadelphia, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring the 
passage of House bill 6060, being the Burnett immigration pj]! - 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. ; 

Also, memorial of Secialist Party of Ephrata, Pa., favoring 
investigation of strike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, memorial ef Mrs. Rebecca Lane Price, Lancaster, Pa. 
favoring House bill 2181, granting pensions to Volunteer Army 
nurses of Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorials of Socialist Party of Lancaster, Pa., ang 
Local Union of Painters, No. 380, Lancaster, Pa., favoring an 
investigation of strike conditions in Michigan; to the Com. 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of Walton Local, Walton, Oreg, 
favoring investigation of strike conditions in Michigan: to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Memorial of Edmonds 
Merchants’ Association, of the State of Washington, favoring 
bill for 1-cent postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Ferndale, Wash., protesting 
against Sabbath observance bill; to the Committee on the pis. 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. IGOE: Petition of St. Louis Council, No. 1, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, favoring the passage of the 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Cemmittee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Hamiltou-Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 
protesting against the passage of the Stanley bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of M. Longo Fruit Co., of St. Louis, Mo., pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 9987, relative to cold 
storage; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the United Hebrew Paper Hangers and 
Painters, of St. Louis, Mo., protesting against Burnett immi- 
gration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Loom [ix- 
ers’ Association, of Pawtucket, R. I., favoring House bill 1873: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Petition of mayor and 
eouncil of the borough of Highlands, favoring appropriation for 
a sea wall along the Sea Bright peninsula; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Memorials of Lodge 268, Brotherhood of 
Railway Carriers of America; Local No. 28, Theatrical Stage 
Employees’ International Alliance; Portland Label League; and 
Brewery Workers Local No. 320, all of Portland. Oreg., favoring 
seamen’s bill (S$. 186); to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

Also, Memorials ef Pertland (Oreg.) Lodge, 268, Brotherhood 
of Railway Carriers of America, and Brewery Workers Local 
Union No. 320, of Pertland, Oreg., favoring investigation 
strike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: Papers to accompany House bill 
11949; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDQUIST: Petition of T. H. Butler and other citi- 
zens, of Sumner, Mich., protesting against the passage of tle 
Sabbath observance bill (H. R. 9674); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Papers to accompany a bill to grant 
a pension to Dliza A. Keech; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELEY of Kansas: Petitions of citizens of Nekoma, 
Kans., and Harper County, Kans., against House bil! 9674; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petitien of citizens of Rice County, Kans., against House 
bill 9886: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Socialist Party of Fort Dodge, Kans. 
ing investigation of strike conditions in Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. — 

Also, petition of citizens of Hafferd County, Kans. ogains' 
removal. of assistant postmasters from ciyil service; to the Conl- 
mittee op the Pest Office and Post Roads. , 

Also, petition of citizens of Reno County, Kans., favoring 
immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural 
ization. 

By Mr. PARKER: Papers to accompany ‘bills granting pe"- 
sions to Katherine Reardon, Sarah J. Ogden, and Mary ©. 
Newcomb ; to the Committee,on Invalid ‘Pensions. dl 

Also, papers to accompany bills granting increase of pensions 
to Charles La Marsh, Amyel Baker, Charles M. Smith. and 
Austin Phillips; to the Committee. on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER of California: Memorial of the Chamber of 
Commerce, South San Francisco, Cal., favoring the passage of 
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House bill 8947, to extend the Free Delivery Service; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of A. Levy & J. Zentner Co, of San Francisco, 
Cal., protesting against the passage of House bills 9266, 9530, 
and 9987, relating to cold storage; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of Henry Cowell Lime & Cement Co., of San 
Francisco, Cal., relative to lime and the new tariff law, and 
Chamber of Commerce of Sacramento, Cai., protesting against 
certain provisions of the income-tax law; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorials of Santa Clara (Cal.) Letter Carriers, Branch 
193,National Association of Letter Carriers, of San Jose, Cal., and 
San Diego (Cal.) Letter Carriers, protesting against elimination 
of assistant postmasters from the classified service; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Western Forestry and Conservation Asso- 
ciation, favering greater appropriations for the Forestry Serv- 
ice: to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commeree of Sacramento, Cal., protesting against the passage 
of the seamen’s bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of Sacramento, 
Cal., favoring the passage of the Nelson-Madden consular bill; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the board of directors of the Chamber of 
Cemmeree of Sacramento, Cal., protesting against the Kahn 
bill (H. R. 7595) providing for free importation of articles for 
foreign exhibits building at Panama Exposition; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commeree of Sacramento, Cal., relative to the completion of 
the park-way plan in Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, memorial of East Auburn Local Socialist Party, Local 
Tehama County Socialist Party, and Local Indian Falls Socialist 
Party, all in the State of California, favoring an investigation 
of the Jabor strike in the copper mines of Michigan; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of sundry citizens 
of the State of Connecticut, favoring the two-battleship pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor. of Chieago, ILL, favoring an investigation of the trouble in 
tlle copper regions of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

by Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petitions of E. Gilbert and 20 others 
of Potterville, Mich., protesting against the passage of the Sab- 
bith-observanee bill (H. R. 9674); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

\lso, petition of the Grand Rapids Association of Commerce, 
favoring city parks and beautifying the National Capitol; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of Socialist Local of Albion, Mich., favoring 
Federal investigation of copper strike; to the Committee on 
Rules, 

iy Mr. TUTTLE: Petitions of International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen, of Newark, N. J., and Local No. 9, Polishers, 
Buffers, and Platers, of Elizabeth, N. J., favoring investigation 
of strike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Daughters of Liberty of Morristown and 
Rahway, N. J., favoring immigration bill; to the Committee on 
lmmigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Lodge No. 575, Independent Order B'rith 
Abraham, of Morristown, N. J., protesting against immigration 
bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

_Also, memorial of town of Morristown, N. J., favoring Senate 
bill 3063; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of Plumbers’ Local Union No. 245, of Elizabeth, 
\. J., favoring House bill 1873; to the Committee on the Judi- 
C! ry 

by Mr. VARE: Petition of certain citizens of Philadelphia, 
P:., protesting against House bill 9674; to the Committee on the 
Distriet of Columbia. 

_ By Mr. WALTERS: Petition of Cyril L. Wolfhope, J. B. 
Silinger, R. ©. Bruee, J. A. McHugh, John H. Moorey, and 
Robert R. Fritseh, of Pennsylvania, favoring the passage of 
resolution proposing prohibition amendment to the Constitution ; 
(o (he Coramittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of organizations and citizens of Pennsylvania, 
fivoring the passage of House bill 6060, restricting immigra- 
Uon; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

_by Mr. WILSON of New York: Memorial of Day of Rest 
Conference of New York City, protesting against amendment to 
Post Office appropriation bill providing that compensatory time 
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for Sunday work shall be given; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Abraham Lincoln Branch of the Ameri- 
can Continental League, of Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against 
appropriation of money for celebration of “One hundred years 
of peace among English-speaking peoples”; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WINGO: Memorial of Socialists of Bownville, favor- 
ing an investigation of the labor troubles in the copper regions of 
Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, January 21, 1914. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Oriver and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented memorials of Lincoln 
Branch, American Continental League, of Hubbard, Ohio; of 
General Daniel Morgan Branch, American Continental League, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; of Valley Forge Branch, American Couti- 
nental League, of Philadelphia, Pa.; and of Robert Morris 
Branch, American Continental League, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
remonstrating against any appropriation by Congress for the 
celebration of the so-called “One hundred years of peace 
among English-speaking peoples,” which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. THOMAS presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Lyons, Colo., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in 
the District of Columbia, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. OLIVER presented memorials of Yorktown Branch, 
American Continental League, of Philadelphia, Pa.; of Nathan 
Hale Branch, American Continental League, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; of Andrew Jackson Branch, American Continental League, 
of Shenandoah, Pa.; of General Sullivan Branch, American 
Continental League, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; of Anthony Wayne 
Branch, American Continental League, of Philadelphia, P: 
and of Molly Pitcher Branch, American Continental League, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against any appropriation by 
Congress for the celebration of the so-called “One hundred 
years of peace among English-speaking peoples,’ which 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Valley Hill Council, No. 59. 
Daughters of Liberty, of Parkesburg, Pa., and a memorial of 
Local Council No. 109, Daughters of Liberty, of Monaca, Pa., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immicra- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Hanover, Kans., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit the sale, manufacture, and importation of 
distilled liquor containing alcohol except for certain specifica 
purposes, which was referred to tke Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Morgan- 
ville, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the sale, manufacture, and importation of distilled liquor con- 
taining alcohol except for certain specified purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ASHURST presented resolutions adopted by the Socialist 
Party of Yuma, Ariz., praying for the enactment of legislation 
authorizing Government ownership of all the mines of the 
United States and the Territories thereof, etc., which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have a letter from Rev. 
George Brown Thomas, pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Manchester, N. H., from which I desire to read a 
paragraph : 

As pastor of the largest Methodist Church in the State I am writing 
to beg you, not only as an individual, but as representing practically 
a united body of citizens who are members of this church and parish, to 
support the immigration bill which will soon come before your body, 
introduced into the House by Mr. Burnett and known as House bill 
6060. Probably a separate bill will be introduced into the Senate, if it 
has not already been introduced, under a different name, but containing 
the same provisions, particularly the educational restriction. 

After much study and observation and experience I am convinced that 


we face no other peril greater, if as great, than the tremendous influx 
of foreign peoples who are totally illiterate. 


My correspondent goes on to discuss the matter somewhat fur- 
ther in detail, which I will not read. I move that the letter 
be referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. KENYON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Humboldt County, Iowa, remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation compelling the observanee of Sunday as a day of 
rest in the Ti ‘strict ef Columbia, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry clerks and letter car- 
riers employed in the post office at Oskaloosa, Iowa, praying for 
the enactment of legislation providing for the retirement of in- 
eapacitated civil-service employees, which was referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a memorial of Hebrew Progressive 
No. 177. Independent Order B’rith Abraham, of Boston, 
Mass., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to fur- 
ther restrict immigration, which was referred to the Committee 

immigration. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a petition of York Pomona Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Maine, praying for the passage of the 
so-called Lever agricultural extension bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Rocky Mount, N. C., praying for the construction of two new bat- 
tieshins, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Elm City, 
N. C., praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which was referred to the Committee on Iminigra- 
tion 


Lodge, 


on 


SENATOR FROM ALABAMA. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to make a privileged 
report. The Committee on Privileges and Elections, to which 
was referred the credentials of Frank P. GLAss as a Senator 
from the State of Alabama, have considered the same, and I 
am directed by that committee te submit a report thereon. I 
ask that the report may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
164, 
CREDENTIALS oF F 


Mr. WatsnH,. from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
mitted the following report (to accompany 8S. Res. 249): 

The Committee on Privileges and Elections, to whom was referred 
the credentials of Frank P. GLass as a Senatof from the State of Ala- 
bama, have considered the same and submit the following report: 

At the time the seventeenth amendment became valid as a part of 
the Constitution of the United States, on the 3ist day of May, 1913, 
and thereafter until bis death, on the 8th day of August, 1913, following, 
the State of Alabama was represented in the Senate in part by Hon. 
Joseph M. Johnston, holding by election by the legislature of that 
State for a full term, which would expire on the 4th of March, 1915. 

ter the governor of that State, the Hon. Emmet O'Neal, designated 

Henry D. CLayven to fill the vacancy thus occasioned. His ere 
were presented to the Senate and by it referred to its Com 
ttee on Privileges and Blections, but before any report was made by 

» committee they were withdrawn by request of the appointee, who 

clined the place. Subsequently, en the 7th day of November, 1913, 

» governor issued a certificate by which the Senate was advised that 
he had appeinted Hon. Prank P. Giass as a Senator of the United States 

rom the State of Alabama. His credentials having been presented to 

the Senate and by it referred to the appropriate committee, that com- 
mittee now reports that in its opinion the governor of Alabama had no 
authority under the Constitution of the United States to make the ap- 
pointment and that the said Prank P. Guass is not entitled to a seat in 
this honorable , 

The right claimed under the appointment depends upon the construc- 

n ! n to the seventeenth amendment, referred to, which reads 


pen » Report No. 


part 1, Sixty-third Congress, second session.] 


RANK P. GLASS AS SENATOR FROM ALABAMA, 


sub- 


had wv 
poay 


» of the United States shall be composed of two Senators | 


ach State, elected by the people thereof for six years: and each 
tor shall have ome vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
lifications en for the electors of the most numerous branch 
State legislatures. 
vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
> executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State 
mpower the executive thereof te make temporary appointments 
people fill vacancy by election, as the legislature may 


Senate 
tion to 
mAY 
until the 
direct 

“This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 

‘ term of any Senator chosen before it becom valid as a part of the 
Constitution.” 

It is eontended on behalf of Mr. GLass: 

(1) That by reason of the Jast clause of the amendment it is inop- 

ive with respect to any vacancy that may occur by the death, 
ignation, or expulsion of any Senator who had been elected prior 
the 3ist day of May, 1913, when the amendment became a part 
he Constitution ; that during the full period of six years for which 
Senator had therefore been elected any vacancies occurring in 
fice to which he had been elected are to be filled pursuant to 
rovisions of the original Constitution. 
That the amendment is not self-executing and that until Con- 
21 or any particular State enacts legislation under which an election 
the people for Senators can be held, Senators from such State 
must be chosen according to the provisions of the original Constitution 
ynd that Alabama had no such legislation. 

(5) That assuming the amendment to be in force and operative in 
the State of Alabama, the laws of that State warrant the appointment 
under the second clause of the amendment, which empowers the legis- 
latures of the States, respectively, to invest the governors thereof to 
make temporary appointments in the case of a yacancy in the repre- 
sentation of any State in the Senate. 


JANUARY 21, 


The propositions above listed, numbered 1 and 3, were both ad- 
vanced on behalf of Mr. Cuayron—the view expressed in No, 2 was 
first presented in connection with the hearing on the case of Mr 
Gass. After the committee had heard arguments by eminent and 
able counsel, as well as a very valuable discussion by a member of 
this body, Hon. Jon T. Ropinson, junior Senator from Arkansas, on 
behalf of the first appointee of the governor of Alabama, a member of 
the committee, read to it a written opinion expressive of his views 
respecting the contention made leading to the conclusion that the 
governor was without authority to appoint. The committee refers to 
the opinion thus prepared, a copy of which is filed herewith, as 
conforming to fts convictions concerning the merits of the question 
eanvassed—adding simply a brief statement of the reasons which 
impel it to reject the additional contention now advanced. 

The amendment pay says that the Senate of the United States 
shall be composed of two Senators from each State, elected by the people 
ee for siz years. As to Senators elected after May 31, 1913, for 
the full term of six years—that is, all except those the choice of whom 
by some other methed may be required by the provisions of the amend- 
ment—they must be chosen by the people. The mandate of the Consti- 
tution is perfectly plain, 

It is argued that the amendment can not go into effect in any State 
until that State, in the absence of congressional legislation, shall have 
provided by appropriate enactment for the holding of an election for 
Senator, and that to avoid a hiatus the method prescribed by the 
original Constitution is to be followed until such legislative machinery 
is provided. ‘The logic of this argument leads to the conclusion that if 
for any remson the measure now pending before the Senate making 
provision for the holding of senatorial elections in the several States 
or some other bill of like import, should fail to pass, any State in 
which the local sentiment is adverse to the election of Senator by 
2 gues vote, or any State wherein by notorious methods the popular 
will can not or does not find expression in legislative action, may go 
on indefinitely electing its Senators according to the method which it 
was believed had, after many years of struggle, been abolished. It 
would result that one system of electing Senators might be in vogue in 
some States and another in others, both sanctioned by the supreme law, 
The committee finds it impossible to believe that a construction which 
leads to such a condition can be correct. 

If legislation is essential to permit the voters of a State to signify 
their choice of a candidate for Senator, the State must provide the law 
under which the election can be conducted, or it must suffer the conse- 
quences in the loss of its representation in the Senate. If this shall 
seem harsh, it is within the power of the State to avoid the conse- 
quence complained of by an observance of its duty to enact the requisite 
law that its people may select their representatives as prescribed by the 
Constitution. It is not believed that the comparatively trifling ex- 
ense that would attend the convening of the legislature in extra session 
na State whose laws are not sufficiently comprehensive in their terms 
to permit a senatorial election ougat to be regarded as a consideration 
of sufficient weight to justify the bellef that it was intended that the 
old system should continue in foree conditionally or otherwise. The 
authorities to which our attention is invited do not require that we 
accept the view urged upon us. Blake v. Beard of Commissioners (47 
Pac., 754), an Idaho case, is relied upon as the most direct authority in 
support of the position taken in behalf of the a tee. The constitu- 
tion of that State made it the duty of the legislature to provide for the 
election biennially of a “ probate j e who is ex officio county super- 
intendent of public instruction,” which it did. 

In 1896 an amendment was adopted which directed the lecisla- 
ture “to provide” by general and uniform laws fer the election bien- 
nially “of the several county officers named therein, among others, of 
a county superintendent of public instruction.” The court held that 
until the legislature enacted the new law, as it Was commanded, the 
old law remained in force and the probate judges continued to be 
county superintendents. It is difficult to conceive how any other result 
eould have been reached in that case. It is perfectly obvious that 
the amendment contemplated that the old system should continue 
until the new one had been provided for by appropriate legislation, 
The case affords very little basis for the contention that anyone may 
claim a seat in the Senate who is not, as provided for in the first 
Cause of the amendment, “elected by the people.”’ unless his case 
falls within the exceptions covered specifically by the second or third 
clause thereof. The amendment, considering the language of the first 
clause, may very properly be regarded as, in effect, saying that no 
one except his case falis within the provisions of the second or third 
clause shall be entitled to a seut in the Senate who shall not have been 
elected by the people of the State from which he comes, 

It is quite evident that it was contemplated that legislation con- 
cerning the time, place, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
under the new plan would be cnacted wherever existing statutes were 
imadequate or wasting in definiteness or directness. When the Con- 
stitution was originally adopted, it was likewise contemplated that the 
States would make appropriate provisions for conducting congressional 
elections. As national legislation could not be had until a Congress 
should be assembled, it was essential for the inauguration of the sys- 
tem that the machinery for the conduct of the election should be 


| provided by the States, respectively. Most of them did make specific 


provisions through their legislatures, assembled in general or special 
sessiens. The Representatives from other States in which recourse was 
had to existing election statutes were, however, admitted 4s well, 
though such laws could only by a very Mberal construction be held 
applicable to the election of Representatives in Congress. : r 
A question soon arose as to the authority to hold an election to fill 
a vacancy in the absence of specific legislation applicable to —- > 
case. Pennsylvania had made provision for the holding of a gene! il 
election for the choice of a Representative in Congress for the fu 
term, but had no law directly applicable to the conduct of an election 
to fill a vacancy. One of the Representatives having resigned, the 
governor, pursuant to the mandate of the Constitution, issued = 
writ of election to fill the vacancy, commanding that the election ; 
had on the day of the ensuing general election, which was to cur, 
and whieh did occur, two days later. It was argued before the House 
that in the absence of any State law the governor enjoyed oe to 
as incidental to the authority, a in him —— aay polding 
call the election, to preseribe ime, place, ith 
it, and that having specified that it should be held in conjunction ~~ 
the election provided for by law and in the manner prescri rection 
such an election and at the places at which It was held, a valid electi™ 
to fill the vacaney was had. The House seated the candidat: a 
chosen, and the case is generally referred to as authority for the prot 
sition that the governor has the t to prescribe the time, Oat ae 
manner, in the absence of legisla on the subject, of holding 
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election to fill a vacancy in the House of Representatives. (1 Hinds’ 
Precedents, 640, Hoge’s Case.) 

It is here contended that, whether the case was correctly decided or 
not, the determination constituted a construction of the Constitution 
by the only tribunal entitled to pass upon the provisions involved, and 
that when the tdentical language is found employed im the seventeenth 
amendment it is to be given the significance thus attributed to it. The 
force of the Hoge case as a precedent is somewhat weakened, however, 
by the fact that it was urged by Mr. Clay im the debate that the Penn- 
sylvania statute was broad enough in its terms to cover the case of 
elections to fill vacancies as well as the case of an expiring term. His 
yiews may have prevailed with some of those voting to seat the claimant. 

In the view of the committee it is immaterial whether the case is 
accepted as authority or not. If it ae. and the conclusion is 
reached that Alabama is not now equip to hold an election, it will, 
in the opinion of the committee, be necessary that she assemble her 
jegisiature to make provision. Some of the States anticipati the 
eventual success of the amendment, long before Congress for considera- 
tion, enacted laws to meer the contingency of its ption. Oklahoma 
made specific provisions in her constitution for the election of Senators 
by the people whenever that o— should be legalized. In other States 
laws have been passed inten to make effective the Oregon system, 
ynder whieh the peo le have gone through every form necessary to elect 
their Senaters. It is quite generally conceded that these laws, though 
enacted before the amendment was adopted, may be availed of. Still 
other States have election laws so general and comprehensive in their 


terms as to reach to the case of officers whose election by the people 
might in the future, speaking with reference to the time of the enact- 
ment of sueh statutes, be provided for by law. No reason is perceived 
why senatorial elections may not, with entire propriety and legality, be 
conducted under the sanction of such laws. It is the opinion of the 


committee that Alabama is thus provided, and that there exists no 
obstacle to the holding of an election for Senator in that State. 

Article 19 of chapter 15 of the Code of Alabama, 1907, deals with 
the subject of “ special eleetions.” Section 439, with which the article 
is introduced, reads as follows: 

“1. When a vacancy occurs in the office of senator or representative 
in the legislature, when the legislature will be in session prior to the 
next general election for that office. 

“2 When a vacancy occurs im the office of Representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States, by which the State may be deprived of its 
full representation at any time Congress will be in session prior to the 
next general election for that office. 

“3. Whenever any general or special election for members of the leg- 
islature or for Representatives in Congress is not held. 

“4 When any vacancies oceur in any State or county offices filled 
by the election of the @ not otherwise provided for by the consti- 
tution or Jaws of this State. 

“5. In such other cases aa are or may be led for by law.” 

Now, the seventeenth amendment certainly vides for the calling 
of a special election in the case of a vacancy the Senate. Its lan- 
guage is quite equivalent to a direction to the executive to call a special 
election to fll a a which may occur in the representation from 
any State. It is not a law, but by the declaration of the Consti- 
tution is a part of the “ su e law of the land.” The adoption of 
the amendment and the death of Senater Johnston gives rise to a case 
falling under the fifth subdivision of section 439. 

The section quoted is followed by these : 

“440. Day for holding special elections.—All special elections shall be 
held on such day as the-governor may direct. 

“441. Special elections ordered by governor.—aAll special elections 
provided for by this article are to be colennd by the governor, who must 
issue writs of election directed to the sheriffs of the counties in which 
such election is required to be. held; and must specify therein the dis- 
tricts or counties in which, and the day on which such election is to be 
held; the eause and ebject of the same; the name of the rson in 
whose office the vacancy has occurred; and in all cases in which a spe- 
cial election is directed in a district composed of more than one 
county, such election must be directed to be held on the same day in 
each county. 

“445. How conducted and certificates given.—Special elections are to 
be held and conducted, the returns’ thereof made and certificates given, 
and, unless otherwise expressly provided, regulated in all respects by 
the provisions In relation to elections.”’ 

It is difficult to understand why all the necessary machinery for the 
conduct of an election to fill a vacancy in the Senate is not provided 
by these sections of the Alabama statutes. 

That State seems to have been one of those which anticipated the 
necessity of eo an election by the people for United States 
Senator, for it prov. in section 332 as follows: 

“General elections; for whom held.—General elections throughout 
the State shall be held for governor, lieutenant governor, attorney gen- 
eral, State auditor, secretary of state, State treasurer, superintendent 
of education, commissioner of agriculture and industries, three railroad 
commissioners, no two ef whom shall be elected from the same con- 
gressional distriet ; State game and fish commissioner, chief justice and 
associate justices of the supreme court, supernumerary judge, and elec- 
tors for President amd Vice President of the United States, and such 
other officers ae may be required by law to be elected by the voters of 
the entire State.” 

And by section 331: 

State and county officers who are elected by the .—The follow- 
ing officers in this State shall be elected by the qualified electors thereof : 
rovernor, lieutenant governor, attorney general, State auditor, seere- 
tary of state, * * © and such other officers as may be required by 
law to be elected the 2 
_Though the hea to he section, probably the work of the com- 
piler rather than the legislature, des tes the officers to which it 
canes as “State and county officers,” the act itself speaks of all 
yoann in the State who may be required by law to be elected by the 

The statutes are so plain im terms, so comprehensive in their scope, 
that it is difficult te conceive how the view could be entertained. if 
i was, that Alabama is under the necessity of convening her legis- 
ature in extra session if the view that the amendment is presently 
Operative as te her should obtain. 

But were they much less so they might still be wate for the 
purpose. The method bed the amendment for the election of 
fe. tors is the same as that down in the original Constitution 
len. tie (acctn. of Representatives, Concerning the filling = veces. 

a en guage used in the Constitution respec em- 
bers of the House is in amendment. The most liberal 


’ the 
rule has been long practice in the House concerning 
that provision of the Constitution which directs that the legislatures 


of the States shall prescribe the time, place, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives. A careful examination 
bas failed to disclose that any special legislation had been enacted 
concerning elections of Representatives in either New Hampshire or 
Georgia prior to the first appearance in Congress of Members from those 
States, and yet they were admitted apparently without question. 

The condition which prevailed in Pennsylvania and which gave rise 
to the Hoge case obtained in. practically all the original States. An 
examination of the statutes under which their first Representatives 
were elected and which made provision for subsequent elections will 
reveal that few if any of them made provision for elections to fill 
vacancies. Apparently the doctrine of the Hoge case, either that the 
statutes covering the case of regular elections should be held appll- 
cable or that in the absence of legislation the governor could prescribe 
rules for the conduct of such elections, was generally accepted. 
Though the fourth section of the first article reposes in the legislatures 
of the States, respectively, the authority to prescribe the rules for the 
conduct of congressional elections, it is the settled practice after re- 
peated contests to admit the first Representative sent by a State, 
though they are, as is usually the case, elected under laws enacted by 
Territorial, not State, legislatures. (See Hinds’s Precedents, 644 and 


8. 

The Fifty-sixth Congress admitted Robert W. Wilcox as a Dele- 
gate from Hawaii, though there was no law of the islands specific- 
ally reaching to the case of the election of such an official, The 
election was conducted, however, under the forms prescribed by the 
local law for the election of members of the legislature, and having 
been found to have been ne conducted was approved. 

Under similar conditions the present Delegate was seated, upon a 
contest, by the Fifty-ninth Congress. (1 Hinds’s Precedents, 675.) 

Had Alabama proceeded to elect a Senator to fill the unexpired 
portion of the term of the late Senator Johnston, it is surely not open 
to doubt that he would have been seated, as he ought to be seated. The 
appointee of the governor can not claim any right to membership in 
the Senate. 

Therefore the committee respectfully recommend the adoption of 
the following resolution : 

“Resowed, That Frank P. Giass is not entitled to a seat in the Sen- 
ate of the United States as a Senator frorm the State of Alabama.” 


ADDITIONAL Vigws or Sunator THomas J. WALSH. 


VIEWS EXPRESSED BY SENATOR THOMAS J. WALSH OF MONTANA, A MEMBER 
OP THE COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND BLECTIONS, RELATIVE TO THD 
VALIDITY OF THE CREDENTIALS OF HENRY D. CLAYTON AS A SENATOR 
FROM ALABAMA. 


The committee has had under consideration the credentials of Hon. 
Henry D. CLAYTON, appointed by the governor of Alabama to fill a 
vacancy in the ———- from that State, in the Senate, occasioned 
by the death of Hon. Joseph M. Johnstom. The very grave duty is im- 

upon the committee of determining whether, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, in view of the seventeenth amendment thereto, 
proclaimed as a part of it on the 3lst day of May, 1913, the governor 
of Alabama has any power to fill by cee aieers the vacancy which 
thus arose. The amendment in question is as follows: 

“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for the electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislatures. 

“When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate the executive authority of such States shall issne writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make eae appointments 
until the people fill the vacancy by election as the legislature may 
direct. 

“This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as a part of the 
Constitution.” 

It is contended— 

1. That by the third clause of the amendment a vacancy occurring 
by reason of the death, resignation, or expulsion of any member elected 
before it took effect must filled im the manner prescribed by the 
original Constitution ; that is, Samperanly by appointment by the gov- 
ernor, and thereafter by selection by the legislature; and 

2 That the governor has the power which he has attempted to exer- 
cise by virtue of a statute which authorizes and requires him to fill by 
appointment all vacancies which may occur in any State office when no 
other mode is ie by law. 

I. It is asse on the one hand that the plain meaning of the clause 
of the amendment referred to is that the right of no Member who had 
been regularly eiected or appointed prior to the time the amendment 
became valid as a part of the Constitution should be open to question, 
nor should the term for which he was elected be either extended or 
abbreviated In consequence of it; that the election or appointment of 
a Senator, valid when it occurred, should remain valid, and that he 
should be entitled to sit for the entire term for which he was elected 
or appointed, any provision of the amendment to the contrary notwith- 
standing; and that all vacancies occurring after the amendment be 
came valid as a part of the Constitution—that is to say, after it was 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States—must be filled 
in the manner prescribed by it; that is, by election by the people, the 
overnor having power to appoint until an election may be held only 
ft the legislature of his State shall chose to clothe him with such au- 
thority. 

Against this view it is urged on behalf of the appointee of the gov- 
erner that the word “term” as used in the concluding clause of the 
amendment has an entirely impersonal sicnificance, that it refers to 
the period of time, and the whole period of time, for which any Senator 
was elected, and that such term is not cut short even by the death of 
the Member. In this view it is proper to speak of the term of Senator 
Jobnston as stili subsisting. A creat wealth of authority is adduced 
to give sanction to the idea that it was Im such sense that this Impor- 
tant word was used. The basic idea upon which the contention thus 
made rests is set forth with unusual! clearness and force by the Supreme 
Court of the State of Wisconsin in the opinion Im the case of State 
ex rel. Bashford vo. Trear (138 Wis., 526), from which the following 
quotation is made: 

“ The office, the term, and the incident—a specific salary—may exist 
for any period of time without the office being filled or without there 
being any method provided for filling it. 

ae such method being provided and the office being filled, the 
ineu mt takes it with Its fixed term and incident. If he goes out 
during such term and another steps in, the latter does not take a new 
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term, but takes a part of the same term prior thereto enjoyed by his 
predecessor. The term continues during the fixed period with its incl- 
dents for such period regardless of how many incumbents there may be, 
each succeeding the other. Where another incumbent goes in at the 
commencement of the full term prescribed by law, such full term be- 
comes his term within the meaning of language in the fundamental 
law prohibiting any change in an officer's salary during his term of 
office, and in case of his going out during such term and being succeeded 
by another, such other succeeds to the same term as that held by his 
predecessor, so that during his incumbency the full term, so far as 
not yet run, becomes his term in the constitutional sense.” 

Hiaving established that the word “term” is to be construed as 
signifying the entire period of six years for which Senator Johnston 
was elected, it is urged that the amendment does not become operative 
during that period because of the clause referred to, that “ this amend- 
ment shall not be so construed as to affect the term of any Senator 
chosen before it becomes valid as a part of the Constitution.” 

But if the first step In the argument be accepted as sound, the con- 
clusion to which the student is asked to pass is by no means his destina- 
tion. Let it be agreed that the word “term” refers to the entire period 
of six years for which the late Senator Johnston was clected. The 
question still remains as to how the unexpired portion of that term, 
that peridéd of six years, is to be filled. Keeping in mind the definition 
assigned to the word “ term,” giving it a purely impersonal significance 
as a period of time merely, what does the amendment say? That it 
shall not “affect” that term, that period. The only way in which 
anything can affect a period of time under any definition of the word 
“affect” is either to lengthen or to shorten it. The full meaning of 
the language of the amendment, then, is that it shall not be construed 
to render void or questionable the election of any Senator valid at the 
time it was adopted, nor to lengthen or shorten his term by whomso- 

r that term may be filled. It means that the successor of Senator 

ton, however he may be selected, will hold only for the unexpired 
yrtion of the term of the deceased Senator. It does not appear, ac- 

‘dingly, that any advance toward a solution of the problem is made, 

ugh the significance assigned to it be given to the word “term” as 

3; used in the amendment. 

The plain and obvious purpose of the third clause of the amend- 
ment was to preserve from question the seats of Members lawfully 
elected prior to the time the amendment should become a part of the 
Constitution and to confirm them in their right thereto for the full 
period for which they were, respectively, chosen. It is said, however, 
that under ordinary rules of construction such wor.d be the operation 
of the amendment if the third clause were not a part of it at all, and 
perhaps that is true. But such language as that under consideration 
never does serve to give to a constitution or statute a _ significance 
different from what it otherwise would rightfully bear. The language 
of an act to the effect that nothing in it shall be constructed in a cer- 
tain way operates only to make more clear what has gone before, to 
foreclose any assertion that a meaning is to be attributed to it contrary 
to the recital of the proviso. 

Without the clause in question it might, for instance, be argued that 
Senator elect BroussarbD, of the State of Louisiana, chosen in 1912 
by the legislature of that State for the term beginning March 4, 1915, 
could claim nothing under his election, since he had not become a Sen- 
ator in fact when the amendment became operative. The clause under 
consideration prevents, and was intended to prevent, the advancement 
of such a contention. So it might not be without the bounds of reason 
to advance that upon the adoption of the amendment the seats of all 
Senators would be vacant, simce none were elected by direct vote, as 
required by the Constitution. Again, it might be contended that 
though the election of sitting Senators would not be invalidated, it 
was implied that at the first opportunity, say at the next general elec- 
tion, the people shor'd have the right to elect; that is to say, that the 
terms of Senators elected before the amendment took effect would be 

short and that none should be entitled to hold longer than until 
their successors should be elected. The purpose of the clause was to 
put past doubt the meaning of what had gone before. It was not con- 
templated that the meaning otherwise attributable to the amendment 
was to be in any respect changed 

Yet it would change the effect of the preceding language if given 
the significance which we are asked to assign to it. The second clause 
provides that 
; When vacancies happen in the repre 
Senate, the executive authority of such 
tion to fill such vacancies.” 

Chat clause is to be made to read: 

‘When vacancies happen in the representation from any State in the 
Senate after the expiration of the term of any Senator chosen before 
this amendment becomes valid as a part of the Constitution, the execu- 
tive authority of such State shall issue writs of election to fill such 
acancies. 

In an effort to arrive at the true meaning of a statute or constitution 

nm the language gives rise to doubt, the result to which any par- 

construction leads or may lead may be regarded. The neces- 

sult of the contention being considered, made on behalf of Mr. 

that any vacancy occurring during the term of any Sen- 

ator heretofore elected, save in the case of the senior Senator from 

Georgia, who holds by virtue of the direct vote of the people of his 

State under the amendment, must be filled by election by the legislature 

of the State in which the vacancy occurs, or temporarily by appoint- 

ment by the governor, and that the Senate must refuse to seat a claim- 

ant who comes under a commission reciting his election by a direct vote 

of the people taken at a special election held pursuant to the mandate 
of the amendment itself to the effect that— 

*“ When vacancies hnppen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such States shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies.” 

The term of the present junior Senator from 
March 4, 1919. His successor will be elected by 
people of that State, presumably in 1918. The 
BROUSSARD will not expire until March 4, 1921. Should he resign in 
1919, the governor, under the contention made, would be entitled to 
fill the vacancy by temporary appointment, though the legislature ex- 
pressly refused to confer upon him such power, as it might under the 
amendment, and when the legislature again convened it would be en- 
titled to fill the v: An interpretation which gives rise to such a 
pessibility is not to be indulged unless the language employed plainly 
commands it. There appears to be no reason why the time when the 
amendment should go into operation should thus be postponed. Vacan- 
cies occurring after a time beyond the period for which Senators were 
elected prior to the adoption of the amendment are indisputably to be 
filled by election by the people, the executive of any State in the rep- 
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resentation from which a vacancy occurs being required to issue wrij< 
of election to fill the same as in the case of a vacancy in the delov. 
tion in the House of Representatives, though the governor may |,. 
empowered to make a temporary appointment pending an election 
What reason can be assigned as to why vacancies now occurring shoy\;j 
not be filled in the same manner? 

These considerations but enforce the conclusion that the third clay 
means, and means‘only, what it plainly says, ; 
neither lengthen nor shorten the term of any Member, whether tho 
word “term” is used in a personal or an impersonal sense, and doo 
not mean what it does not say, that this amendment shall be inoperatiy« 
during the term for which any Senator is chosen. 

it was argued that the word *‘ chosen” in the clause in question. no: 
being applicable to the case of a Senator holding by appointment, jead. 
to the conviction that the word “term” was used in the impe 
sense. Even if that should be admitted, the conclusion urged ay 
shown, would not follow. But, though unusual, the word is not at aj} 
inapt to express the idea of a selection by the governor. He is ro. 
quired to choose, in order to make an appointment, quite as much as 
is the legislature, or as are the people in clecting. No such nicety is 
exhibited in the use of terms in the Constitution. By it each State 
is authorized to “appoint,” in such manner as the legislature may 
direct, a number of electors of President and Vice President equal i 
the whole number of Representatives to which the State is entitled in 
Congres: Thongh it is authorized to “ Ss ype each and every State 
now elects, and it has been judicially held that such proceduré mert< 
the constitutional requirement. 

That. provision of the Constitution found in Article V of the Consii- 
tution dealing with amendments, which provides that no State shai) 
without its consent, be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate ic 
conceived by some to be of consequence in arriving at a correct con. 
clusion concerning the true significance to be attributed to the jai 
clause of the amendment. It is to be gathered that the claim is made 
that unless the significance claimed for it, as above set forth, is 
attached to the amendment, Alabama is, for a time, without its ‘fu!! 
quota in the Senate. This argument would lead to the conclusion that 
unless the governor has the power to appoint, agreeably to the conten 
tion that the amendment is not presently operative as to vacancies 
occurring during the term of any Senator elected before its ratification. 
the amendment itself is void, or, at least, is ih effect only in those 
States by which it was ratified. ; 

The amendment did not introduce any inequality in the representa- 
tion of the States in the Senate. There is nothing in Article V which 
forbids an amendment by which each State shall become entitled to 
three Senators or to one only. It was simply to insure uniformity 
that the restriction was placed on the power of amendment. So long 
as all the States stand on the same footing in respect to the number of 
Senators to which they are entitled, none has any cause of complaint. 
It can not be said that Alabama is “deprived” of her equal suffrage 
in the Sendte when she enjoys exactly the same rights under the 
Constitution as every other State. Some time must necessarily inter- 
vene in order to permit an election to fill a vacancy. Some, in prac- 
tice at least, must ensue, even though the governor appoints. Ala- 
bama may reduce but she can not obliterate the hiatus that must follow 
the death of any of her Members, by authorizing her governor to fil! 
temporarily a vacancy thus occasioned. 

Il. Admitting, then, that the seventeenth amendment is now in 
general operation not only in respect to the selection of Senators who 
are to enter upon new terms but Senators who are chosen to {ill 
vacancies, it is asserted that Mr. CLayTon is rightfully appointed by the 
governor in view of the statutes of the State of Alabama and ’ 
provisions of the second clause of the amendment. 

An act approved August 25, 1909, is as follows: 


“TNo. 65—H. 55.] 


“An act to provide for the filling of any vacant office of the State or any 
county or any municipality when there is no provision of law for 
filling such vacancy. 


“Be it enacted by the Legistature of Alabama: 

“1. That when any office of the State, of any county or municipality 
thereof, is vacant from death, resignation, removal from the munici- 
pality, county, or State, or because the former incumbent absconds, or 
because an incumbent has been removed for ineligibility, or when the 
office is vacant from any other cause, and there is no way provided hy 


that the amendment sha!) 


rsonal 


| law for the filling of such vacant office, the governor is hereby em- 


powered and required to appoint a qualified person to fill the unex- 
pired term of such office.” ' 

It is argued that United States Senators are not officers of the 
United States, neither is the office any such holds an “ office under the 
United States,” but an “office of the State” within the meaning ot 


| this statute, which, with much force and convincing logic, is said to 


contemplate not only offices then existing but those which might 


| thereafter be created by law; not only those concerning which there 


was at the time of the enactment of the statute no express method 
provided for filling vacancies, but as well to those which, by any event, 
should be found vacant, and in relation to which there existed no 
express provision of the law for filling the vacancy. : ee 
If it should be admitted that a United States Senator is an “offic 
of the State,” the question would still remain as to whether the 
second clause of the amendment does not contemplate and require 
future affirmative action on the part of the legislature before ti 
governor becomes vested with the authority to appoint. ‘That ques 
tion will be canvassed later. : in 
Various provisions of the Federal Constitution are referred - = 
this connection clearly establishing that as the phrase is ust d in = 
Senators and Representatives are not to be regarded as “ officers 2 : 
United States.” Thus in section 1 of Article II it is provided : as 
“No Senator or Representative or person holding an office of (ru 
or profit under the United States shall be =_— an elector. 
And in section 6 of Article I is the following: . altoh 
“And no Senator or Representative shall, during the time for wh “t 
he was elected, be assigned to any civil office under the authority 
the United States which shall have been created or the emoiumen™ 
whereof shall have been increased during such time; and MO other 
holding as office under the United States shall be a Member of © 
House during his continuance in office.” a that 
So it was held in Burton v. United States ( U. §., ana the 
the judgment therein which, pursuant to a statute, —— aaurese 
defendant “to hold office under the United States” did not on 
to vacate his seat in the United States Senate, the rates aoe 
sion being that in the view of the Supreme Court, a Unitec State: 
ator did not hold an “ office under the United States. 
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But it does not by any means follow that beeause Senators and 
Iepresentatives are not within the purview of particular provisions 
; the Comstitution or of particular Federal statutes referring to 
cwiieers of the United States they are necessarily officers of the States, 
respectively, from which they come. 

Ic has been expressly held in Kentucky that Members of the House 
of Representatives are not “ State officers” as that expression is used 
in the constitution of that State. A provision thereof required that 
certain vacaneies should be filled by election “at the next succeeding 
annual eleetion at which either city, town, county, district, or State 
officers are to be elected.” It was held that the office could not be 
filled at a November election at which only Members of the House of 
Representatives were elected. (Neely v. McCollum, 53 S. W., 37; 
Eversole v, Brown, 53 8S. W., 527; Donelan v. Bird, 118 S. W., 178.) 

Language found in the opinion of Mr. Justice Miller in Ex parte 
\ ‘ough (110 U. S., 657) clearly implies that in the opinion of that 
tribunal Members of Congress are not State officers. We read therein 

follows : 

“ The day fixed for electing Members of Congress has been established 
by ¢ nee See regard to the time set for election of State officers 
in each State.” 

Indeed, that court apparently found some difficulty in classifying the 
positi ao. for —_ in - case =) a to that— 

: office [Members of Congress], t be properly called an office, is 
ted by the Constitution and by that see ” 
che Constitution not only creates the office of United States Senator, 
“if it be properly called am office,” but it preseribes the duties thereof; 
it preseribes the qualifications and the disqualifications under which 
those chosen as such labor. A Senator participates in the work of the 
National Legislature of which he is an integral part and receives his 
compensation out of the National Treasury. The pending tariff bill 
ontains a provision to the effect— 
that in computing net income under this section there shall be ez- 
cluded * * ® the compensation of all officers and employees of a 
State or any political subdivision thereof.” 

A similar provision was found in the income-tax feature of the act 
of 1894. Im such exceptions is recognized the principle that the Fed- 
eral Govermment cao not tax the salaries of. officers of the State 
governments. Yet it is the common understanding that the salaries 
f Members of Congress in both branches must be reported, and such 
seems to be the inevitable conclusion from the context. By statu- 
tory definition Senators and Representatives are not “ State officers ” 
n New York. (People v. Nixon, 158 N. Y., 221.) 

rhe language of the Alabama statute is not apt to include United 
States Senators, and it is scarcely to be conceived that the filling of 
yacancles in the representation of the State in the Senate was con- 
templated by the legislature in passing the act in question. The 
concluding portion of the act reciting that the . “EO is to serve 
for the unexpired portion of the term enforces this conclusion, for 
under the seventeenth amendment the governor’s appointee does 
not, should the legislature see fit to invest him with the power to 
appoint, serve for the remainder of the unexpired term, but only until 
in election can be held as the legislature may direct. 

The legislation referred to clearly does not embrace the case of a 
vacancy in the United States Senate. But if it did, the question 
would arise as to whether existing statutes of the various States 
enacted before the amendment was ratified, either general in their 
nature or specific im character, can be appealed to as a warrant for a 
temporary appointment by the governor. The great central idea of 
the amendment is the eleetion of Senators by direct vote of the people. 
For reasons wnnecessary to dwell upon here, the framers of the Con- 
stitution regarded it as unwise to repose that power in the people. 
liowever weighty this opinion may once have » a well-nigh 
universal conviction had come to prevail that time had robbed it of 
its force, if it ever had any real value, and that Intolerable abuses 
flowed almost inevitably from the delegation of power which had 
wen made In reference to the selection of Senators. The people de- 
termined to and did reinvest themselves with the power they had 
surrendered to their representatives. The provisions of the Con- 
stitution respecting the manner of — Members of the House of 
Representatives became a convenient guide in the framing of the 
amendment by which the change was to be effected. 
section 2 of Article I of the Constitution provides: 

‘he House of Representatives shall be composed of Members chosen 
e econd year by the people of the several States, and the electors 
in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
ost numerous branch of the State legislature.” 

The correlative clause of the amendment says: 

“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications uisite for the electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislatures.” 

The fourth clause of section 2 of Article I declares that— 

‘When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the 
executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies.” 

The new amendment, in its second clause, makes this provision : 

_ When vaeancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the exeeutive authority of such States shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill sueh vacancies.” 

_ The system of delegating the power to choose Senators had broken 
( 1. It was everywhere fh disrepute and in deserved disrepute. The 
Jealousy of the people was aroused. They recalled the power which 
they believed had been unwisely delegated and determined to make 
their own choice, by direct vote, for Senators, even im case of vacancies, 
lvaving to each State, if it saw fit to do so, to invest the governor 
‘hereof with the power to fill a vacancy by making a temporary ap- 
} ent which should be effective only until an election should be 

as the legislature might direct. 

rhe power te cleet is by the amendment restored to the people, but 
te people ef each State may, if they care to do so, vest in the gov- 
c power to fill a vacancy by appointment until an election can 


This clearly contemplates a deliberate purpose on the part of the 
people of the State, having this provision of the Constitution as it now 
exists in mind, to elothe their governor with sueh power by appropriate 


Clause 1 of 


i 


‘cislative aetion. The provision in question quite manifestly contem- 
)'ates future affirmative action on the part of the people of the State, 
| ing through their legislature. 

_ !t is net te be understood that the view is expressed that if a State 
‘ezisiature, in anticipation of the ratification of the amendment, had 
lesved, in form, a statute, declaring that in case the amendment should 
become valid by ratification the governor should be empowered to 
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appoint, its effect to make timely provision would be abortive. Con- 
gressional legislation in which many of the framers of the Constitution 
participated affords a justification for such action by a State. 

“When the amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
relative to the choice of President was pending, and also an election 
of President, Congress passed an act providing that whenever that 
amendment should be adopted the Secretary of State should give notice 
to the executive of every State, who should notify the electors of his 
State; and these electors were to vote in the mode thereby prescribed. 
But as this ratification might not be known im season to all the 
electors, it was also provided that in such cases the electors might vote 
in conformity to the original Constitution and also in conformity to 
the amendment; and when the votes were counted those certificates 
only should be opened which contained the votes given in conformity 
to the Constitution, as it was ip force om the day fixed by law, at the 
time of the meeting of the electors. (Act of Mar. 26, 1804.) (Pratt v, 
Allen, 13 Conn., 119-128.)” 

That case considered a statute of the State of Connecticut which 
was passed in anticipation of the adoption of an amendment to the 
constitution of that State. The power of appointment of sheriffs 
was at first given to the legislature. An amendment was submitted 
providing for their election by the poeple. The act in question, passed 
before the amendment was adopted, prescribed the manner fn which 
the election should be conduct in case the amendment proposed be- 
came effective. It was held to be quite within the power of the 
legislature to pass such a law. 

It is asserted, however, that the surrender on the part of the people 
of a State of the power themselves to elect a Senator by direct vete, 
or even to fill a vacancy, is not to be presumed from any statute gen- 
eral in character, however comprehensive its terms, and not passed 
obviously in view of the provision of the amendment wnder considera- 
tion. 

The people of each State are entitled to an opportunity to make a 
deliberate choice as to whether they will or will not invest their chief 
executive with the extraordinary power contemplated by that part 
of the amendment upon which the validity of the appoimtment being 
eonsidered must rest. The people of the State of Alabama have exer- 
cised no such choice. The amendment further contemplates that in 
case the peaple of any State should see fit, through their legislature, to 
repose in their governor the power of temporary appointment, they 
should likewise designate the time the appointee should serve; that 
is to say, when the election should be held at which a Senator is te be 
chosen to displace him. One State might require that a special elec- 
tion be held within 30 days, another 60, another 90, and another 
might, in the interest of economy, provide that the governor's writ 
should require the election to fill the vacancy to be held at the time 
of the next general election. It is conecivable that some State might 
fix the time of election so that it would coincide with the expiration 
of a term, and under such a law the person appointed would serve for 
the unexpired term, but the State on conferring the authority on the 
governor to appoint must, under the amendment, fix the time for tke 
election. ' 


Such a statute would probably not violate even the spirit of the 
amendment in cases in which the vacancy occurred in reasonable 
proximity to the time when the election is to be held to ‘ 
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Senator for the full term. It is sufficient for the present to adve 

the fact that the very language which contemplates action by tbe 
legislature to invest the governor with the power of appointment con- 
templates that, in connection therewith, it shall make provision for the 
holding of an election to fill the vacancy. It would be a grievous 
wrong to the people of Alabama to attribute to them a design in the 
enactment of the statute te which reference has been made to exercise 
the grave right with which the amendment invests them in respect to 
the filling of vacancies in the representation of that State in the Senate 
by temporary appointment. It would be scarcely less unjust to assert 
that they had imadvertently done so, 

No just analogy exists between such a statute and ¢g 
on the subject of elections sufficiently comprehensive in their scope 
to cover the case of an election of United States Senator -.enacted 
prior to the ratification of the amendment. The validity and appli 
eability of such, in connection with the election of Senators, may 
abundantly justified, though statutes such as the one here considered 
be held ineffective to warrant an appointment by the governor. Such 
statutes are rarely enacted, except in view of the probability that 
officers other than these who are, at the time they become effective, 
elected by the people may, by subsequent laws, be required to be chosen 
in the same manner. It is rare that they do not apply to all officers 
alike. It is difficult to conceive of the likelihoed of a State's providing 
one method of electing Senators and another of electing Members of 
Congress and State officers. The purpose of the people of a State to 
make general election laws, long since adopted, applicable to the elec- 
tion of United States Senators, should the right to elect such by direct 
vote be accorded them, may well be presumed. Territorial statutes 
have, with unvarying regularity, been held to be effeetive for the 
election of Members of Congress upon the admission of a State into the 
Unien. It appears that some question was raised touching the right 
of the first Representatives of the State of Minnesota because, being 
chesen at the election at which the constitution was adopted, they were 
not elected under any law enacted pursuant to section 4 of Article I, 
providing that— 

* The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legis! 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter 
regulations, except as to the places ef choosing Senators.” 

The objection was not, however, considered by the House as serious, 
(1_Hinds’ Precedents of the House of Representatives, sec. 159, p. 642.) 

It is not intended here to express any conclusion concerning the 
question of whether statutes now in ferce and enacted prior to May 31, 
1913, may be made available for the purpose of conducting an elec- 
tion for United States Senator. Whatever view may be taken of that 
subject, the conviction that the governor of Alabama is without power 
te make the appointment under which Mr. Crayton claims his seat 
seems jneseapable, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am directed by the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections to submit the following resolu- 
tion, which I ask may be read. 

The resolution (S. 249) was read, as follows: 


Resotved, That Frank P. Guass is not entitled te a seat in the Sen- 
ate of the United States as a Senator from the State of Alabama. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The report and accompanying res- 
olution will be placed on the calendar, 


neral statutes 
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Mr. ROBINSON. 


Mr. President, in connection with the sub- 


mission of the report, I desire to submit a request on behalf of 
That Sena- 
He desires to be allowed four days in which to file 
I ask unanimous consent that the senior | 
a minority report | 


the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Braptey]. 
tor is ill. 
views of the minority. 
Senator from Kentucky be permitted to file 
within four days from this date. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
hears none, and permission is granted. 
SENATOR FROM MARYLAND. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. On behalf of myself and the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] I beg leave to sub- 


objection? The Chair 


mit the views of the minority on the credentials of BLAirn LEE as | 


a Senator from the State of Maryland. I ask that the views 
may be printed in the Recorp and that they also may be printed 
in the usual form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The views of the minority sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Utah will be printed in the Recorp 
and also as a Senate report. 

The views submitted this day by Mr. SurHERLAND are as 
follows: ; 

{Senate Report 160, part 2, Sixty-third Congress, second session. ] 
CREDENTIALS OF BLAIR LEE AS SENATOR FROM MARYLAND. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (for himself and Mr. DILLINGHAM), from the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, submitted the following views of a 
minority, to accompany Senate resolution 247: 

I find myseif unable to agree with the majority of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections in holding that BLAtr LER is entitled to a seat 
in this body as a Senator from the State of Maryland. The report of 
the committee in support of the applicant’s right to the seat, while it 
recites the facts in detail and discusses at some length the contention 
of Senator JACKSON, the sitting member, that he is entitled to retain 
his seat until the adjournment of the Maryland Legislature, fails to set 
forth the reasons for the conclusion of the committee that the election 
of Buatr LEE was valid. The precise ground upon which this conclusion 
of the committee rests is therefore more or less a matter of surmise. 

I. It was contended before the committee that the election of Mr. 
LEE could be sustained upon the grounds (1) that the provisions of the 
seventeenth amendment, that “When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation of any State in the 
State shall issuc writs of election to fill such vacancies,” carries with 
it as an incident the power on the part of the governor, thus author- 
ized to issue a writ of election, to fix the conditions upon which the 
election shall be held; and (2) that the laws of Maryland in force prior 
to the adoption of the seventeenth amendment constitute sufficient 
legislative foundation for the election. I am unable to agree to either 
view. 

1. The seventeenth amendment provides that two Senators from each 
State shall be elected by the people thereof, instead of being chosen by 
the legislature, as provided in the original Constitution. This amend- 
ment, however, left intact paragraph 1, section 4, article I of the 
Constitution, which provides: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof, but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators.” 

This provision is mandatory and exclusive in form. The right and 
du of prescribing the various elements of an election is thereby de- 
volved upon the legislature alone. The legislative authority is not 
limited to general elections; it applies to all elections, special as well as 
general. 

By the seventeenth amendment when a vacancy happens the authority 
of the executive is limited to issuing the writ of election, a purely min- 
isterial act. If there were no other provision in the Constitution 
governing the subject, there might be reason for claiming that the 
authority to issue a writ of election carried with it by implication 
the authority to fix the time, places, and manner of holding such 
election, but here the Constitution in express terms devolves the latter 
power upon the legislature, and it is contrary to all reasonable rules 
of construction to hold that an authority thus erpressly vested in one 
body is taken away and given to another by mere implication. The 
meaning of the Constitution seems to be perfectly clear. It is that the 
legislature must fix the time, places, and manner of holding all elec- 
tions, including elections to fill vacancies, and, this having been done, 
in case of a vacaney the governor issues his writ of election, but such 
legislative foundation must exist before the executive act of issuing 
the writ can be effective. The reasons are obvious. The legislature 
will prescribe these conditions by general law which will be the same 
in all cases, while if the power is held to be in the governor to fix them 
in connection with the issuance of his writ the rules may differ in every 
ease. In one case he may call an election upon 2 days’ notice, in an- 
other upon 60 days’ notice; in one case he may prescribe that the 
places of holding the election shall be at the various polling precincts, 
in another at the various county seats: in one case that the manner of 
voting shall be by Australian ballot, in another by a totally different 
form of vote. If the governer has the incidental power to fix the time, 
it follows, of course, that he likewise has the power to fix the places 
und manner, since all are equally necessary to an election. Every con- 
dition of an election would therefore rest not upon uniform law but 
upon the unrestrained discretion of the governor in each case. Such a 
‘esult, as it seems to me, was never contemplated by the Constitution. 

The legislature has been directed, without qualification, to prescribe 
the time, places, and manner of holding elections. Is not a special 
election an election? But to hold that the governor has this power 
in case of a vacancy is to read into the constitutional provision an 
exception denying the power of the legislature in the case of special 
elections and to introduce a limitation, which the Constitution does 
not contain, confining the power of the legislature to one class of 
elections, when the plain words extend it to all elections. I can not 
assent to the view that a power which has been erpressly vested in 
one body can be thus held to belong to another by implication. 

If the power to fix the time, places, and manner is to be exercised by 
the governor in the case of elections to fill vacancies, what becomes of 
the reserve power of Congress to “‘ make or alter such regulations"? In 
the general clause already quoted the Constitution has been careful to 
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| addition, for the election of Representatives in Congress and presid 
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reserve to Congress the power to make or alter such regulations: 
namely, such regulations as the legislature is authorized to prescrij' 
It was evidently contemplated that the legislature might in some jy 
stance fail to prescribe the time, places, and manner of holding elec. 
tions, in which event Congress could supply the omission by itself ma;. 
ing the regulation; and it was farther contemplated—and this js », 
less important—that the legislature might make unwise or improper 
regulations, in which event ores could correct them by alteration - 
but if the power to make regulations in the case of special election: 
belongs to the governor Congress is powerless to interfere, howeyoy 
much it may disapprove the action of the governor, sirce no sypor. 
visory power over the action or want of action on the part of t{). 
governor is reserved. It is not to be supposed that the Constitutioy 
intended that the supervisory power of Congress deemed so essentia| j) 
the case of elections generally should be entirely wanting in the case .? 
special elections. : 

2. It is, however, contended that if legislative authority for 
holding of this special election be necessary, such authority is to }, 
found in the statutes of Maryland in force prior to the adoption of 
the seventeenth amendment, It is conceded that no such les 


tha 
i 


legislation 


| has been passed since the adoption of the seventeenth amendment. 


The report of the committee unfortunately contains no reference ; 


) 


have, however, read with some care the various sections of the Mary 
land election law which by any possibility could be held to apply to tho 
election of a United States Senator, either for a regular term or to {jj| 
a vacancy. I have not been able to find any language which in termes 
or by the most liberal construction seems to me to apply. The consti. 
tution of Maryland provides for the election in specific terms of varioy< 
State officers, naming them separately, and the laws of Maryland pro. 
vide specifically for the election of certain other State officers and. in 
tial electors. Certainly these constitutional provisions and statutes 
applying in terms to specifically named officers can not by any stretch 
of interpretation be held to apply to a United States Senator. Th.» 
cther statutes of Maryland relating to elections simply prescrije ¢) 
character of the election officiais, their duties, the registration o; 
voters, and similar matters. In addition to this there is a specific pyi. 
mary law expressly applicable to United States Senators. This |q\ 
prescribes how nominations for United States Senators shal! be m 
at primary elections and provides that the names of persons for whom 
the greatest number of votes were cast by each polittea! party, respec. 
tively, shall be certified to both houses of the General Assembly of 
Maryland (acts of 1908, ch. 400, sec. 7), and provides further ‘that 
the candidate so receiving the greatest number of votes cast by the 
voters of said party in any county, etce., shall be entitled to 
receive the votes of the candidates of such political party who may be 
elected to represent said county, ete., in the general assem!)ly nex: 
ensuing, for the position of United States Senator for the term to be 
filled by the said general assembly (idem, sec. 9). 

it not only appears, therefore, that there is no affirmative provision 
in the Maryland statutes covering the election of United States Senators 
by the people, but any such construction of the statutes is negatived by 
this primary law affirmatively providing for a popular nomination by 
the people and an election by the legislature. 

The attention of the committee, however, was called to the general 
interpretation clause found in the article on elections, which reads as 
follows: “ The word ‘ election’ as used in this article shall be construed 
to inelude elections had within any county or city for the purpose of 
enabling voters to choose some public officer or pflicers under the laws 
of this State or of the United States,” and it was urged that this 
denced an intention on the part of the legislature that the laws | 
which the election machinery is provided and regulated should apply to 
United States Senators. An interpretation clause, however, as it has 
been. many times held, will not alter the sense of a vord or plrase t! 
specifie meaning of which to the contrary is made pe.fectly clear by the 


and 
and 


|; context. 


The legislature sometimes recognizes this rule by express language, 
as for example in section 1 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
con- 
text shows that such words were intended to be used in a more limited 
sense.’ But the rule is the same whether included in the interpretation 
cleuse <8 not. Thus in Dean of Ely v. Bliss (2 De G. M. & G., 471) it 
is said: 

“ There has been a great deal of discussion, which I am not surprised 
at, in regard to the meaning of the words; but it is to be observed that 
although the meaning of the words is defined by the statute, yet that 
statute declares (what would haye been supplied if it had not been so ex- 
pressed) that the words are not to have that meaning attached to them 
in the interpretation clause if a contrary intention appears.” 

The general rule is stated in Wilberforce on Statutes, page 297, that— 

“The real purpose of an interpretation clause is to define the mean- 
ing of words when nothing else in the act is opposed to the particular 
sense which is thus pleced upon them.” ; 

In Second Sutherland's Statutory Construction, section 359, some Eng 
lish cases are cited to the effect that the statutory interpretation clause 
‘‘could be satisfied by applying it to the word where there was nothing 
in the context to interpret it otherwise,” and that the clause “should 
control where the words occur without being accompanied by any others 
tending to show their meaning; or to interpret words which are am- 
biguous or equivocal, and not so as to disturb the meaning of such as 
are plain.” And again, in section 360, the same author says: 

“On the other hand, general statutory definitions and rules of inter 
pretation will apply when the statute in question is not plain; or, in 
other words, does not define and interpret itself. Where positive pro- 
visions are at variance with the definitions it contains, the latter, lt 
seems, must be construed as modified by the clear intent of the former, 
on the principle that the special controls the general.” 

So it is said in 36 Cyc., 1106: tlhe 

“But the interpretation clause should be used only for the purport 
of interpreting words that are ambiguous or equivocal and not so 
to disturb the meaning of such as are plain.” 

In L. R. 7, H. of L., 493, it is said: ae 

“BEyen for the purpose of the act of Parliament, it 4 geal aa 
that the interpretation clause does no more than say that whe! Aa 
find in the act those words ‘personal chattels’ they shall, unicss ‘ith, 
be something repugnant in the context, or in_the sense, include dx i 

In the case of the Queen against the Justices of Cambridgeshire, 
7 Ad. and El., page 491, the court said: to receive 

“But we apprehend that an interpretation clause is eet ee a 
so rigid a construction; that it is not to be taken as amet es 
set of words for another, nor as strictly defining what the meanits 
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a word must be under all circumstances. We rather think that it merely 
leclares What persons may be comprehended within that term where the 
circumstances require that they should.” 

Other cases to the same effect might be cited. 

Applying these rules to the case under consideration. it seems clear 
that the imterpretation clause can not be held to extend the various 
or any of the election laws of Maryland to the election of a United 
States Senator, since in every case where the word “election” is 
ised the intention of the legislature to not have it so applied unmis- 
takably appears. Not only is this so, but this intention is empha- 
sized by the specific provisions of the Maryland statutes providing 
for the nomination of United States Senators by the people and 
their eleetion in pursuance of such nominations by the iegisiature. 
that the interpretation clause is not to receive the rigid application 
for which Mr. Ler’s advocates contend is apparent upon a moment's 
eflection. The language of this clause is that the word “ election” 
is to inelude elections of officers under the laws of the State or the 
United States. 

Specifie provision is made for the election of Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States. Is the word “election” as here used 
{ » construed to include elections of State officers or to include the 

ction of any other than Representatives in Congress? 
Again, provision is made for the election specifically of the mayor of 
Raltimore City on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in the 

nth of May, 1899, ete. Is the word “election” here to be construed 
include the election of officers to be elected under any law of the 
United States or any other officer than the one specifically named? 
\cain, clearly not. These illustrations emphasize the rule laid down 
the authorities that the interpretation clause is intended only to be 
esorted to in cases of doubt and is not to be followed where the 
itrary intention is clearly apparent in the substantive legislation. 
II. I find myself also unable to agree with the majority of the com- 
ee with respect to the time when Senator Jackson’s term of office 
will expire. 

the seventeenth amendment contains the following saving clause: 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution,” 

I think this provision was inserted out of abundance of caution to 
vent the seventeenth amendment being so construed as to legislate 

sitting Member out of office. In the case of a Member elected 
or a regular term its effect is to preserve to him his seat until the 
expiration of the term for which he was elected. In the case of 
ich a Senator the precise day when his term ends is fixed, but it 
seems to me it can not be doubted that it was also intended to save 
the seat of a Member who had been chosen by the governor to fill a 
vacancy. True, in that case the term does not end upon a particular 
day; it ceases upon the happening of an event, or, rather, as will be 

in a moment, upon the happening of one or the other of two 

In this view, when does Senator JACKSON’s term expire? The clause 

intended to allow the sitting Member to serve the term which he 
would have served if the seventeenth amendment had not been adopted. 
Senator JACKSON was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
f Senator Rayner, under the provisions of article 1, section 3, para- 
graph 2, which provides that— 
if vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise during the recess 
he legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make tem- 
ry appointments until the next meeting of the legislature, which 
shall then fill such vacancies.” 
it has beem several times held by the Senate, after thorough con- 
leration, that the appointee in such case holds until the incoming 
sislature eleets bis successor or finally adjourns without an election. 
this holding is not to be repudiated by the Senate it follows that 
term of Senator JACKSON was until the happening of one or the 

r of these events, namely, the election by the ensuing legislature 

is suecessor or the final adjournment of the legislature without an 
tion. Under the seventeenth amendment the legislature is now 

uded from electing a successor, and Senator JACKSON’s term would, 
fore, not expire until the adjournment of the Legislature of 
Maryland, which, by constitutional limitation, must occur by April 7 
this year, 

it is said, however, that inasmuch as the seventeenth amendment 

ides for election by the people and inhibits an election by the 
islature, that Senator JacKson’s term would expire when his suc- 
essor was elected by the people. But to so hold does violence to the 
inguage of the saving elause. True, the seventeenth amendment pro- 
les for an election by the people, but notwithstanding this the term of 
itor Jackson is not to be affected by this or any cther provision 

' seventeenth amendment, It is therefore as though the saving 

ise had said; “ The foregoing provision for an election by the people 

not to be so construed as to affect the term of any Member heretofore 

hosen.” In other words, the provision for an election by the people 

does not become operative so far as Senator JACKSON’S seat is concerned 

itil he has served the term which he would have served if the amend- 
nt had never been adopted. 

rhe former decisions of the Senate as to the term of an appointee of 

covernor are borne out by the language of the Constitution. The 

itive is authorized “to make temporary appointments until the 


x 





usly the phrase “ until the next meeting of the legislature” quali- 
~ the power of the governor to appoint and not the term of service 
' lis appointee. The power of the governor to make a temporary ap- 
intment must be exercised before the next meeting of the legislature. 
(he meeting of the legislature puts an end to his power. The Constitu- 
n in this particular recognizes two authorities having the power to 
ose Senators: (1) The legislature, being the primary appointing 
ver; and (2) the governor, being the secondary appointing power. 
‘hen a vaeancy happens during the recess of the legislature that 
ary authority is incapable of acting and continues to be incapable 
veting so long as it is in recess. During that period, and that 
iod only, the seeondary appointing power, namely, the governor, 
act. Having acted, the Constitution contemplates that the next 
ining legislature must select his successor, because it says, speak- 
of the legislature, “ which shall then fill such vacancies. If the 
racaney be filled, the appointee’s term is at an end; if not filled, the 
ecislature has failed te carry out the mandatory provision of the 
Constitution, and by elear implication the temporary appuintment 
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FEORGE SUTHERLAND. 
I concur in the fore riew. 
zeing views. 
Witiuram P. DILLINGHAM, 


Clearly not. | 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4007) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to enter into contract for use by the Govern- 
ment of dry docks at Hunters Point, San Francisco. Cal, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
163) thereon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia, from the Committee on Appropria- 
2773) to increase the 
limit of cost of the public building authorized to be constructed 
at New Orleans, La., asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration and that it be referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, which was agreed to. 

Mr. RANSDELL, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 126) to permit citizens of the United 
States to be admitted to Government tuberculosis hospitals 
asked to be discharged from its further consideration and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Public Health and National 
Quarantine, which was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STERLING (for Mr. Jackson): 

A bill (S. 4126) amending the act of Congress approved June 


| 26, 1912, regulating the admission of pupils to the public schools 
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of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4127) granting an increase of pension to William 
Day; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 4128) for the relief of Abraham Judd: to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : 

A bill (S. 4129) granting a 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. 4130) granting a pension to Arabella Roberts (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4131) granting an increase of pension to Eliza J. 
Sumner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 4132) to correct the military record of William H. 
Richhart; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


pension to Milton W. 


Hollister 


A bill (S. 4133) granting an increase of pension to Willis 
Layton; and 

A bill (S. 4134) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Hayes (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 4135) granting an increase of pension to Henry M, 
Chase; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WEEKS. By request I introduce a joint resolution pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment relating to the Federal con- 
trol of insurance. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 103) proposing an amendmen( 
to the Constitution of the United States was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. KENYON submitted an amendment providing for the use 
of the money due the estates of deceased colored soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines of the Civil War, etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the District,of Columbia appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed. 


COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 


Mr. STERLING. I submit an amendment, in the nature of 2 
substitute, intended to be proposed by me to the bill (S. 8091) to 
provide for cooperative agricultural extension work between the 
agricultural colleges in the several States receiving the benefits 
of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, and of acts supple- 
mentary thereto and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. I ask that the amendment lie on the table and be printed 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the table 
and be printed. 

Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 7951) to provide for cooperative agri- 
eultural extension work between the agricultural colleges in 
the several States receiving the benefits of an act of Congress 
approved July 2, 1862, and of acts sipplementary thereto and 
the United States Department of Agriculture, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and or- 
dered to be printed, 


——— 
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RAILROADS IN 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (for Mr. La Fotterre) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed to the bill (S. 48) te author- 
ize the President of the United States to locate, construct, and 
operate railways in the Territory of Alaska, and fer ether pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


ALASKA, 


THE TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE AS ADJUNCTS TO POSTAL SERVICE, 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to make a motion to discharge the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads from the further con- 
sideration of Senate resolution 242. I have reduced the motion 
to writing in the form of a resolution. I ask that it be read, 
and then, I believe, under the rule, it will have to lie over for 
one day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 250). as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads be dis- 
charged from further consideration of Senate resolution 242, directing 
the Postmaster General to send to the Senate certain information rela- 
tive to governmental ownership and control of the telegraph and tele- 
phone facilities, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
day under the rule. 
LABOR CONDITIONS IN MINING DISTRICTS EN COLORADO. 


Mr. THOMAS. I submit a resolution and ask to have it read 
and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
The resolution (S. Res. 251) was read and referred to the 

Committee on Education and Labor, as follows: 

Whereas a difference between the coal miners and the operators of 
coal mines in Colorado, and notably in the eounties of Huerfano and 
Las Animas in said State, culminated in a general strike in September 
last, which is still unsettled and which disturbed condition has re- 
sulted in violence, bloodshed, and disorder; and 

Whereas the military forces of the State were mobilized in October last 
by the governor of the State for the protection of life and property, 
and have since then been in occupation and control of said counties, 
notwithstanding which the said strike continues with no prospect of 
an early termination; and 

Whereas it is asserted— 

(1) That a system of peonage has been established in said counties by 
certain of the employer companies in order to continue the operation 
of their mines. 

(2) That the immigration laws of the United States have been and are 
being violated by some of said operating companies for the same 
reasons by bringing in laborers under contract. 

(3) That many persons have been arrested, imprisoned, and subjected 
to arraignment, examination, and punishment without due or any 
process of law, and in violation of their constitutional rights as 
citizens of the United States. 

(4) That a republican government has had no existence in fact in 
said counties for many years, all the officials thereof having been 
nominated, chosen, and maintained in their several positions by some 
of said operating companies, through whose agencies many foreign 
employees have been naturalized without regard to the requirements 
of the Federal statutes in relation thereto, and whose votes have been 
under the control of said companies. 

(5) That military tribunals have been created and are in operation 
for commitment, trial, and conviction, notwithstanding the courts are 
and have at all times been open and engaged in the administration 
of justice. 

(6) That all attempts and overtures at arbitration of or a settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute between employers and employees have 
been rejected or have come to naught; and 

Whereas an investigation of the said labor conditions with the view of 
ascertaining the facts and conditions hereinabove outlined, and the 
causes leading to said strike, and the reasons, if any, why the same 
has not been adjusted is imperatively demanded and is desired as well 
by the executive authority of the State and a large proportion of the 
citizens of the State as by the miners involved: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Education and Labor is 

hereby directed to make a full investigation of the industrial conditions 

existing in said counties of Las Animas and Huerfano and in such other 
portions of said State as are involved therein for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the matters and things hereinabove set forth are true, 
and why the disputes and differences causing said conditions have not 
been adjusted, and to make such report and recommendations as in its 
judgment are pertinent and justified by the facts. Said committee or 
any subcommittee thereof is hereby empowered to sit and act during 
the sessions of Congress, or of either House thereof, at such time and 
place as it may deem necessary; to require, by subpeena or otherwise, 
ihe attendance of witnesses and production of papers, books, and docu- 
ments; to employ stenographers at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed 
page; to take and make a record of all evidence taken and received by 
the committee and keep a record of its proceedings; to have such evi- 
denee, record, and other matter required by the committee printed. 

The chairman of the committee or any member thereof may administer 

oaths to witnesses. Subpenas for witnesses shall be issued under the 

signature of the chairman of the committee or subcommittee thereof. 

Every person who, having been summoned as a witness by authority of 

said committee or any subcommittee thereof, willfully makes default or 

who having appea refuses to answer any questions pertinent to the 
investigation herein authorized, shall be held to the penalties provided 
by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. The ex- 
penses of such investigation shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate on vouchers ordered by said committee, signed by the chair- 
man thereof, and approved by the Committee on Contingent Ex- 


penses. 


The resolution will go over one 


ELECTION OF 
Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 


SENATORS. 
Mr. WALSH. 
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Senate bill 2860, providing a temporary method of conducting 
the nomination and election of United States Senators. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had, on 
January 20, approved and signed the following act and joint 
resolution : 

8. 3484. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911, being chapter 231 of Thirty-sixth Statutes at 
Large; and 

S. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution providing for the appointment 
of a commission to consider the need and report a plan for na- 
tional aid to vocational education. 


BEVIEW OF DECISIONS OF HIGHEST STATE COURTS. 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, according to the notice that I gaye 
yesterday, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 94) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 3, 1911. The bill was reported by me yesterday 
from the Judiciary Committee, and, as I stated, a similar pili] 
has already passed the Senate once. Twice, after full considera- 
tion, it has been unanimously reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the infor. 
mation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, on page 2, line 3, after the words 
“have been,” to insert “in favor of the validity of the treaty 
or statute or authority exercised under the United States or 
may have been,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 237 of chapter 10 of an act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary.” 
aparered March 3, 1911, is hereby amended by adding thereto the fol- 
owing : 

“Tt shall be competent for the Supreme Court to require, by certiorari 
or otherwise, any such case to be certified to the Supreme Court for its 
review and determination, with the same power and authority in the 
case as if it had been carried by appeal or writ of error to the Supreme 
Court, although the decision in such case may have been in favor of the 
validity of the treaty or statute or authority exercised under the United 
States or may have been against the validity of the State statute or 
authority claimed to be repugnant to the Constitttion, treaties, or laws 
of the United States, or in favor of the title, right, privilege, or immunity 
claimed under the Constitution, treaty, statute, commission, or eu- 
thority of the United States.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to 
have read a request for a unanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule, the Secretary will 
eall the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst James 
Bacon Johnson 
Bankhead Jones 
Borah Kenyon 
Bristow Kern 
Bryan Lane 
Lippitt 


Buriecigh 

Burton e 
Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 


Perkins 
Pittman 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson 
Root 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 
Sheppard 
Sherman 
Shively 


Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sterling 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Walsh 
Weeks 
Williams 
Works 


Chamberlain 
Chilten 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
Gallinger Simmons 

Hollis Smith, Ma. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am requested to state that 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Suir] is absent from 
the Senate on account of business connected with the committee 
of which he is chairman. ; 

Mr. BRYAN. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
FLETCHER) is absent from the city and is paired with the Sea- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. aw 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. THoRNTON] is absent on account of sickness. a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answere 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 


Friday next, January 23, at the conclusion of the routine morn-'| Arizona [Mr. AsHuRST] presents a request for a unanimous- 


ing business, I shall ask the Senate to take up for consideration 


consent agreement, which will be read. 





i914. 


—— 





The Secretary read as follows: 


it is hereby agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Monday, the 2d 
day of February, A. D. 


routine morning business, the Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of Senate joint resolution No. 1, the same being a joint resolution pro- 
posing am amendment to the Constitution of the United States extend- 
ing the right of suffrage to women; and that, at not later than the 
hour of 4 o'clock p. m., on Friday the 6th day of February, A. D. 1914, 
the Senate will proceed to yote upon all amendments that may then 
be pending, all amendments that may then be offered, and upon the 
said joint resolution, through the regular parliamentary stages, to its 
final disposition: Provided, however, That during.the debate thereon 
each Senator, if he so desires, shall be entitled to speak for 10 minutes 
and no longer upon each amendment that may then be pending or «hat 
may then be offered to the said joint resolution. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there vdjection? 

Mr. BRYAN, I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection 

Mr. ASHURST. I move that so soon as Calendar No. 114, 
being Senate bill 3491, relative to cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work, shall have been disposed of—which, if I under- 
stand the parliamentary situation, follows the present unfinished 
business—the Senate shall then proceed to the consideration of 
Senate joint resolution No. 1, being Order of Business No. 52, 
which has been recommended by and unanimously reported 
from the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Arizona if it would not be very much better for him to 
request that the joint resolution be made a special order, rather 
than to make a motion of the kind which he has made, at this 
particular time? 

Mr. ASHURST. I appreciate the question and the experi- 
ence of the Senator from Utah, but I fear that if the joint reso- 
lution is made a special order, consideration for one moment 
only would deprive it of its position on the calendar, whereas I 
wish it to have such parliamentary status that it would require 
unanimous consent to lay it aside; in ether words, I want a 
vote taken on the joint resolution and to have it disposed of. 
If making it a specia! order would put it in a position where 
it may not be laid aside except by unanimous consent, of course 
I would cheerfully agree to that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arizona what is the status of the joint resolution 
upon the calendar? 

Mr. ASHURST. This joint resolution, which proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution conferring the right of suffrage 
upon women, occupies the first place on the calendar, which, 
however, gives it no preference at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
comes to take up the calendar, naturally this joint resolution 





1914, immediately upon the conclusion of the | 
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portant measure and it ought to be disposed of. If the Senate 
is not prepared to give its assent to the measure, let us know 
it and get it off the calendar. If. on the contrary, as a good 
many of us hope, it will command a majority vote of the Sen- 
ate, then the sooner that is done the better: and if some special 
arrangement can be made concerning it whereby we will know 
when it is to come up it will be much better than to leave it in 
a position where it may come up at some time when some of 
us who desire to participate in its discussion may be absent. 

I do not think that the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wititams] is entirely pertinent; that is, 


| that there is no reason why we should make this joint resolu- 


tion the subject of any special consideration. The same sue- 
gestion would have been applicable, at least, to many measure 
among which would be that which is now the unfinished busi 
hess and upon which we will vote to-morrow. I have observed 
that the way in which to get the attention of the Senate to 
measures is to assign them by special moticn to some particular 
time and occasion. When that is done we can transact a good 
deal of business, and when it is not done these matters go over 
from day to day on objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, what I 
said was that I did not want this resolution to be given any ex 


| ceptional standing except by unanimous consent. Of cours 


there are motions that can be made with regard to it under the 
plain, parliamentary law of the Senate, and those motions, of 
course, would be voted upon when made. I was merely sug 
gesting to the Senator from Arizona that he would obtain nv 
advantage by the adoption of his motion, because, so far 
taking it up is concerned, whenever the calendar is sounded 
comes first, anyhow. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Only unanimous consent could displace it. 

Mr. THOMAS. But the calendar is not reached every day, 
as the Senator well knows. I do not want to insist upon a: 
exceptional method by means of which this matter is to 
brought to the attention of the Senate, nor do I understand 
that the motion of the Senator from Arizona is an exceptional 
one. On the contrary, he is following the course which I ob 
serve has been taken here whenever Senators desire to get any 
measure of importance before the Senate for consideration. I 
consequence I hope that his motion will prevail. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was only trying to assist the 


| Senator from Arizona—— 


It does, in this way, that when the time | 


hecomes the first matter for consideration unless a motion is | 


made and earried or unanimous consent is obtained—one or 
the other—to take up something else. 

Mr. ASHURST. But when the calendar is taken up for con- 
sideration under Rule VIII, one objection will carry the joint 
resolution over. I want to get it into a situation 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But after a certain time the Senator from 
Arizona can move that the Senate take up the joint resolution 
for consideration, 

Mir. BACON. 
time that the joint resolution be taken up, notwithstanding the 
objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator can move that the joint reso- 

tion be taken up after a certain time. 

Mr. BACON. No; notwithstanding there is objection, the 
joint resolution may be taken up by a majority vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, It comes up first on the calendar. 

‘ir. ASHURST. 

pinion on the subject. 





Mr. ASHURST. I appreciate that. 

Mr. SMOOT. In getting this matter before the Senate. Unh- 
der the rules of the Senate I believe the Senator from Arizona 
ean proceed in only two ways. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say a word? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will wait until TI finish 

Mr. THOMAS. I was simply going to say that I have no 
desire to insist obstinately upon the motion made by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. I would also be very glad to yield to the 
superior knowledge and experience of the Senator from Utah 


One is to ask—— 


| as to the method to be pursued. 


The Senator can make the motion at that | 


| the Senator to proceed is to give notice that, at the conclusion of 


I will say to Senators that I have no pride | 
I do not care how or by what | 


‘hod we reach the consideration of the joint resolution so | 


< aS the joint resolution is voted upon. 
‘iv. WILLIAMS, 1 suggest to the Senator to let the joirt 
esolution come up in its regular order when the calendar is 
ix considered. The joint resolution comes up first upon 
alendar. For one, I do not think that any exceptional 
ods ought to be pursued with regard to its consideration. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 
Mir. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 
‘ir. THOMAS. 
Arizona is appropriate and is the best method of bringing up 
‘iis joint resolution for the consideration of the Senate. The 
Jendar is frequently called when it is not expected by a great 


] 





‘he case, they could be taken up in regular order. 

[t is true that while this measure, because it occupies the 
‘ist place on the calendar, is not entitled for that reason to 
uy special consideration, it is also true that it is an im- 


I think the motion of the Senator from | 


| way to reach the situation. 
| motion I just made, and will give notice that, immediately upon 
luthy of us that it will be reached, and as a consequence im- | 

rtant measures may go oyer at a time when, if that were not | 


Mr. SMOOT. As I was saying, I think the Senator from 
Arizona has two ways to proceed in this matter. One is by 
asking unanimous consent, which, as I understand, he has done 
and it has been refused. The other way, in my opinion, for 
the consideration of the Smith-Lever bill, he will then move to 
take up Senate joint resolution No. 1 for consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Sena 
tor from Arizona, in addition to that, that if that motion pre 
vails the joint resolution then becomes the unfinished business 
I concur with Senators who have suggested to the Senator frou 
Arizona that it would be better to give notice of a motion of 
that kind. Under the rules, I think we could hardly vote that 
we should take up at a given time a certain bill and at another 
given time a certain other bill. We do not know what will be 
before the Senate: but the Senator can give notice of a motion 
to take up the joint resolution, and I feel very sure that th 
motion will prevail, whatever the fate of the resolution itself 
may be. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, my first duty is to thank 
the Senators who have indicated what I believe to be the best 
Therefore [ will withdraw the 


the disposition of the cooperative agricultural extension bill, to 
wit, Calendar No. 114, Senate bill 3091, I shall then immediately 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate 
joint resolution No. 1, Calendar No. 52, which motion, if carried, 
will. make the joint resolution the unfinished business of the 
Senate. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator— 
I have not had time to examine the calendar—whether there 
has been any arrangement made for the disposition of the agri- 
cultural-extension bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. Nothing more than that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Smrrx] has given notice, which appears upon the 
calendar, that, immediately upon the final disposition of the 
Alaska railroad bill, he will move to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the agricultural-extension bill. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, no one knows how long that bill 
will be under consideration by the Senate or whether or not 
it may be displaced by something else, so that it leaves the 
time when the Senator will make his motion, it seems to me, 
very uncertain. I want to suggest to the Senator—I may be 
inistaken, but, as I understand, in the morning hour when the 
ordinary routine or morning business is concluded a Senator 
can unanimous consent for the consideration of any par- 
ticular measure, and if that is refused he can then make a 
motion, notwithstanding the objection, to proceed with its con- 
sideration, and if adopted that consideration will continue until 
2 o'clock on any day unless the matter is sooner disposed of. 

Mr. ASHURST. I appreciate all that the Senator from Wash- 
ington says. 

Mr. JONES. I thought that might be the better way to do it. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am inclined to follow the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GAtirncer], although I appreciate the 
interest manifested and the suggestions made by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. I just thought that possibly the Senator might 


ask 


five 
morning business shall have been concluded, he will ask 
Senate to proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution, 


and that this might get his resolution sooner before the Senate. | 
I shall give close attention to the progress 


Mr. ASHURST. 
of business, and at the conclusion of the agricultural-extension 
bill, when that bill is disposed of, I shall immediately rise and 
ask permission to be heard to make this motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar, under Rule VIII, is 
in order. The first business on the calendar will be stated. 

The first business on the calendar was the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States extending the right of suffrage to women. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution. 

Mr. THOMAS. In the absence of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Asuurst], who, I see, is not in his seat, I suggest that 
the joint resolution go over. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why should it go 
Why not pass it? 

GALLINGER. Why not take the vote now? 

Mr. THOMAS. I simply call attention to the fact that the 
Senator is not here. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But what is the 
Why not vote on it and pass it? 
and get it out of the way. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the Senator 


over, Mr. President? 


use of putting it over? 


Perhaps we can pass it 


from Arizona had 
annoul 
it might not be observed by proceeding with it now. 
to take it up now. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 


I am ready 


I should not think the Senator would want 


it passed over if we can pass it now, unless he wishes to make | 


an address on it. 

Mr. ASHURST entered the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I see the Senator from Arizona 

as enters Chamber. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 

hole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I was called into the marble 
room by a gentleman from Arizona, and upon my return I find 
resolution No. 1 has been taken up for 


d the 


that Senate joint 
consideration. 
VILLIAMS. Why not go ahead and let some of the Sena- 
; innke their speeches upon it now? 
Mr. GALLINGER. Why not vote on it? 
r. LODGE. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think the measure is so important that 
something should be said on it. As soon as I can get my breath 
I propose to be heard on it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the Senator will have only five min- 

utes under the rule. If the Senator can get the joint resolution 
will he not forego his speech and deliver it in Arizona 

at some time? 

Mr. ASHURST. 

THOMAS. 


passed, 


IT shall be very glad to do so. 
If the Senator will assure us that it will 


Mr. 


pass 


» notice, for instance, that on Friday next, after the routine | 
the | 


‘ed the course he would follow with reference to it, and | 


| we can put into effect. 


| about it. 


JANUARY 21, 


Mr. GALLINGER. 
ance, of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is in the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the joint resolution will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senste without 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is in the Senate and 
open to amendment. If there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is, Shall the joint resolution be read a third time? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, much as I should like to 
forego the delivery of what I have prepared, I am balancing iy 
my mind whether or not it is my duty to deliver this speech. 

Mr. LODGE. I suggest that the Senator deliver the speech 
after the joint resolution is passed. 

Mr. ASHURST. If we can have a rell call, Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. We will have a roll eall. 

Mr. LODGE. We will have a roll call right off. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I think this matter 
is of enough importance to justify our hearing the Senator upon 
it. I assume there is not a Senator here who will insist upon 
the five-minute rule being applied to the Senator from Arizono 
in the discussion of the joint resolution. The question is jot 
one that can be laughed down by the Senate when the Senator 
gets up to address the Senate, and the people of this country 
will be heard from in reference to it. : 

I think, therefore, the joint resolution ought to be treated with 
the greatest courtesy and the greatest consideration, as it wil] 
be by the people of some of the States, even if there is a dis. 
position on the part of some persons in the Senate to lauch 
the matter out of court. I think the Senator from Arizona 
ought toe deliver his speech, and deliver it now, and let the 
ReEcorp show who objects to its further consideration. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there has been no disposi- 
tion to laugh the question out of court. There was a very 
natural disposition, in which the Senator from Arizona joined, 
to laugh at his embarrassment for a moment because the ques- 
tion had been precipitated upon him unexpectedly.. It is not 
only a serious question, but it is about the most serious ques- 
tion with which the American people have been faced for quite 
a long time. Men assuredly can have permission to laugh when 
a fellow Senator finds himself in an embarrasSing situation: and 
the dignity of the Senate should not forbid that momentary 
cheerfulness and mirthfulness in which all human beings are 


Let us vote. We can not give that assur- 


| permitted to share. 


Mr. GALLINGER. As I made an observation concerning the 
matter, I wish to assure my friend from Oregon [Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN] that there was no levity on my part. I shall yote for 
the joint resolution when it is submitted to the Senate: but it 
occurred to me that as we had reached it, and there was a dis- 
position manifested to vote on it, we might forego speech mak- 
ing in connection with it. 

I should like to hear the Senator from Arizona, but he will not 
change a vote. Every Senator has made up his mind how he is 
going to vote on the joint resolution, and no oratory will change 
a single vote. So it occurred to me that if we could vote on the 
joint resolution immediately, and dispose of it, it would be better 
to do so than to postpone it and open it up to genera! debate. 

That was my feeling; and any suggestion from me was made 
by a friend of the joint resolution. 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, I have no pride of expression 
but I believe the adoption of this amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is one of the most important reforms 
I do not want to imitate the bad ex- 
ample which was set during the trial of the seven bishops, in 
1688. When the court was about to rule in favor of the de- 
fendants, one of the attorneys—I forget whether it was Finch 
or Pollexfen—was so anxious to make a speech that he thereby 
nearly lost his case by reason of other witnesses coming 1} 
during the delay. 


I do not wish to occupy such an attitude as that; but since 
I had the honor to be chosen to report the joint resolution, and 
since it proposes an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America and has to do with the political liberty of 
30,000,000 people, I do think I ought at least to say something 
It may be that I shall not change a vote. Certainly 
there will be no oratory on my part that will change a vote. 
because, even if I could, I should not attempt or essay °" 
oratory in the delivery of this address. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the Senator proceeds, this beivs = 
important subject, running under the five-minute rule now, an 
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since we ean not dispose of it in that time, I ask that the matter 
may go over. The Senator can take it up at another time in 
the proper order and discuss it. I ask that it go over. 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, if I am to be limited to five 
minutes, it would be useless for me to attempt the delivery of 
my address, because it would take an hour and a half for me 
to do 80. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair-would be compelled, 
of course, ‘to rule that, except by unanimous consent of the 
Senate, the Senator would be limited to five minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent that 
tho five-minute rule be not applied to the Senator from Arizona 
in discussing this matter this morning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. TI join im that request. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I object to the request unless it is applied 
to everyone who may address the Senate upon this subject. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will enlarge the request to 
that extent. 

Mr. McCUMBE I do not think the rule ought to be sus- 
pended simply with reference to one Senator, and I do not 
think we ought to dispose of this matter in one day. No one 
e) pected it would come up for final disposition at this time. 

We ought to discuss it at length and fully. For that reason, 


in order that the Senator himself may not feel embarrassed | 


in its full discussion and may not have to hurry, and in order 
that the Senate may have time to ponder upon the words he 
shall say in reference to it, I make the suggestion and object 
to the present consideration of the joint resolution and ask 
that it be passed over. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. 


President, I ask unanimous consent 
that 


so far as this particular joint resolution is concerned, 
the five-minute rule shall be suspended with regard to all 
Senators who choose to address themselves to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. During the morning hour? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; during the morning hour. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘That would bleck the whole calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. That only applies until 2 o'clock to-day, and 
e Senator will not be through with his speech by that time. 
Mr. WILLIAMS, During this morning hour and other morn- 
ing hours, as long as the joint resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Such a unanimous-consent agreement would 
block the calendar absolutely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, It would until the joint resolution is dis- 
posed of, or until some agreement is made to take it up. 

Mr. LODGE. Why would it not be much better at the 
proper time to move to take it up? There is no objection on the 
part of the Senate to taking it up, as I understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The practical result of it would be that the 


Senator from Arizona could go ahead this morning and open 
the discussion. 


Mr. LODGE. 


t} 
ull 


If it applies only to this morning, I have no 


objection. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is all. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘Then, to-morrow morning we can take it 


up and do the same thing over again for somebody else, or 
refuse to do it, as we choose. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why does not the Senator from Arizona 
— to take up the bill? That will obviate the five-minute 
imitation. 

Mr. SMOOT. He can not do that until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. BRISTOW. At 2 o’clock the joint resolution would have 
to give way to the unfinished business; but the Senator can 
move to take it up, and then the five-minute rule will not apply. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is true, 

Mr. BRISTOW. He could discuss it until 2 
would be displaced by the unfinished business. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to know a 
little something about the rules. The Chair has been of the 
opinion that during the morning hour a Senator could not move 
to take up a bill if there was an objection to it 

Mr. BRISTOW. An objection would put it over. 


o'clock, when it | 





The VICE PRESIDENT. But that after 2 o'clock a Senator | 


could move to take up a bill. 

Mr, GALLINGER. ‘That is right. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As I understand the rules, an objection on 
the part of any Senator will put over any bill during the 
morning hour, under Rule VILL 

a LODGE. Oh, no. 
the motion prevails, it is before the Senate. 

; Mr. LODGE. ‘The rule is clear, I think, if the Senator will 
erinit me, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has no opinion at all in 
Tegard to the matter. 


BRISTOW. But if a motion is made to take it up and | 
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Mr. LODGE. I will read Rule VIIT: 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


At the conclasion of the morning business for each day, 


unless upon 
motion the Senate shall at any time otherwise order, 


the Senate will 


proceed to the consideration of the Calendar of Bills und Resolutions 
and continue such consideration until 2 o'clock; and bills and resolu- 
tions that are not objected to shall be taken up in their order, and each 
Senator shall be entitled to speak once and for five minutes only upon 


any question ; and the objection may be interposed at any stage of the 
proceedings, but upon motion the Senate may continue such consid 
tion. * 


All satiety made before 2 o'clock to proceed to the « 
any maiter shall be determined without debate. 

The Senator has nothing to do but to make his motion, and if 
it is carried he can continue his remarks without limitation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair make a further in- 
quiry. If the motion is made and carried, the joint resolution 
becomes the unfinished business, does it not? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no 

Mr. LODGE. Not in the morning hour. 

Mr, GALLINGER. It falls at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. LODGE. It falls at 2 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will say that it has been 
ruled otherwise in this body and has displaced other unfin- 


mnsideration of 


| ished business. 


Mr. SMOOT. Let me call attention to section 3 of Rule VIL: 


Until the morning business shall have been concluded and se an- 
nounced from the chair or until the hour of 1 o'clock has arrived n 
motion to proceed to the consideration of any bill, resolution, report 
of a committee or other subject upon the calendar shall be entertaines 
by the presiding officer unless by unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. LODGE. 
for some time. 

Mr. SMOOT. But not until 1 o'clock. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; it says “or until 1 o’clock.” The 
morning business has been concluded. Of course it is open to 
the Senator to move to proceed to the consideration of the 
joint resolution. That lasts until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. ASHURST. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate joint resolution No. 1. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I understand that action will 
Senator to go on until 2 o'clock? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; if the motion is carried. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I had intended to relieve myself of some 
remarks and ideas that I had upon monopoly in connection 
with Alaska about 2 o’clock or some time during the afternoon, 
and I do not want the Alaska bill displaced. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It can not be displaced. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The motion is not debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate joint resolution No. 1. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I rise to address the Senate 
in favor of Senate joint resolution No. 1, which was, on June 
13, 1913, reported favorably from the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

Observant persons will uct fail to notice that marked changes 
in the political and social affairs in the United States are now 
slowly taking place. Conditions under which we have been 
living are changing, for society and government are dynamic, 
not static, in character. 

CONSTITUTIONAL 


That was the view of the Chair. 
But the morning business has been concluded 


allow ihe 


AMENDMENTS, 


Only a few years since some of the most profound citizens of 
this Republic believed that by reason of the complicated pro- 
| cedure and targe majorities required it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to amend the Constitution of the United States, ane 
some eminent statesmen cven urged that strained constructions 
should be placed upon the Constitution so as to change some- 
what the structure of our political system, bring it into con- 
formity with the dynamic conditions of the day, and thus 
secure needful reforms. 

Dicey says of amending the Constitution of the United States: 

The sovereign of the United States has been roused to serious action 
but once during the course of 90 years. It needed the thunder of the 
Civil War to break his repose, and it may be doubted whether anything 
short of impending revolution will ever again rouse him to activity. 
But a monarch who slumbers for years is like a monarch who does 
not exist. 

Speaking in the Senate of the United States on the 5th day 
of July, 1909, Hon. H. D. Money, a scholar, orator, and states- 
man whose services here added glory and usefulness to this 
body, said: 


Mr. President, am one of those who believe that there will never 


be another Tetchnens to the Constitution of the United States 
* I do not believe this amendment—income- tax amendment—to 
the ‘Constitution will ever be a part of-it. * 
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But, contrary to the epinion which a few years since pre- 
vailed among many thinking people, within the past 10 months 
two amendments to the Constitution of the United States have 
been proclaimed, and they were adopted under the procedure 
which is indisputably complicated and inyolved. The adoption 
of these amendments, in addition to the valuable reforms they 
will bring about, has convinced the American people that our 
Federal Constitution is a living, breathing, dynamic force that 


protects persons as well as property, and that it is not a pro- 


crustean bed of fixity, incapable of amendment or change. 

The belief that the Constitution of the United States may be 
amended, and that in some particulars it ought to be amended, 
is not confined to any one political party. It extends to all of 
them, thus demonstrating that the “let-alone,” noninterference, 
careless, laissez faire policy does not meet the demand of the 
present day. Indeed, one of the most 
would be a constitutional amendment which will remove the 
obstacles, prolixities, and delays now incident to securing an 
amendment to our Federal Constitution, and unless an amend- 
ment be adopted providing for an easier method of amending 
the Constitution there will soon be a widespread demand for a 
national constitutional convention. 

The “ fathers ” 
to suppose that the organic law which they framed Was so per- 
fect that it would never be altered. The experience of the Gov- 
ernment under the Articles of Confederation had produced the 
belief that there was need of a system of amendment by which 
the Constitution could be made to conform to the requirements 
of future times. 

The idea that some provision should be made in the instru- 
ment of government itself for the method of its amendment is 
peculiarly American. Provision for the regular and orderly 
amendment of au instrument of government first appears in the 
Pennsylvania frame of government of 1683. A similar provi- 
sion reappears in the act of settlement of 1683, in the Pennsyl- 
vania frame of 1696, and in the Pennsylvania charter of privi- 
leges of 1701. Each of these documents provides that it shall 
not be altered, changed, or diminished “ without the consent of 
the governor” “and six parts of seven of the assembly.” 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that it was the expecta- 
tion of the members of the Federal Convention that a frequent 
use of the amending power would be exercised. They doubtless 
thought that the plan adopted would secure the desired end 
whenever the popular will would justify a change. But what- 
ever may have been the view of the “ fathers,” it is now obvious 
that the methods of amendment as provided in the Constitution 
are so unreasonably clumsy and unwieldy that it is the duty of 
the 


and by a method less complex. 

A government which assumes to be fixed and unalterable will 
soon become wholly unsuited to the circumstances of the nation 
and will have a tendency to degenerate into a despotism or will 
produce a revolution. 


While it is quite true that marked changes in our political | 


and social conditions are occurring, it is none the less true 
that these changes are taking place slowly. Indeed, it is im- 
possible that it should be otherwise, for no wound or disease 
of the body politic ever healed except by slow degrees. Many 
honest and well-intentioned persons “view with alarm the 
hasty judgments of the people”; but, in truth, the judgments 
of the people are not hasty. The judgments of the people are 
extremely deliberate. The great mass of the people patiently 
bear present ills; they turn from old ideas, customs, forms, and 
ways with much reluctance, and usually with doubts and mis- 
It is almost a natural habit to try to preserve what is 
established. Those who “view with alarm the hasty judg- 
ments of the people” may give their perturbed spirits rest, for 
if any fault be found with the mass of the people, it is not be- 
cause they act too hastily but because they act too slowly and 
with too much deliberation and conservatism. Consider, for 
instanee, how long the American people permitted themselves 
to be poisoned by impure and adulterated foods; reflect with 
what patience the people have suffered the delays and defeats 
of a pure-fabric bill; think how uncomplainingly the people 
still pay for woolens and frequently receive shoddies, because 
we will not pass the pure-fabric bill; reflect how many years 
the people permitted Members of Congress to ride on free passes 
ever the railroads. Consider how long the people permitted 
public men to publish recommendations of patent medicines and 
other nostrums. Consider how uncomplainingly workingmen 
face danger in mines, in the fields, on the railroads, ard in the 
workshops. Consider how long the American people tolerated a 
protective-tariff system which robbed the many for the en- 
richment of the favored few. Think how cheerfully and how 


givings. 


needful of all reforms | 


of the Constitution were not sanguine enough | 


| these evils in the fullness of time. 








statesmet he present day to submit some plan whereby | : 
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a ldmen : r | ventions and accomplishments of civilization which have ren- 


| dered human existence more comfortable, stands political lib- 


| serf. 
| much, if not most, of the physical labor was performed by slves 
} and 
| quite $1 a day, and the elevation of the laborer above 4 mere 
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regularly the poor tax themselves to support the Federal Goy- 
ernment, the State, the county, and the city. Consider with 
what patience the people permitted the Armor-plate Trust to 
take $77,000,000 from the Public Treasury and then furnish 
only $52,000,000 worth of armor plate to the Governnent 
When we hear a timid “statesman” expatiating on the “ hasiy 
action of the masses,” let us reflect that these same masses 
have been trying for 22 years te get a seamen’s bill enacted 
into law, so that human life at sea may be made safer and our 
seamen released from an odious, involuntary servitude which 
has been imposed upon them, but that even to this g00d hour 
the bill is not yet a law. 

When we hear a “ reactionary” stating how fearful he is of 


| the tumultuousness of the masses and their inordinate and jy. 


patient “demand for hasty legislation,” we should ask that re- 
actionary how many years the people waited in yain for 
parcel post, although everybody in the United States Wanted a 
parcel post save and except the express companies, Consider 
how faithfully—and generally with what good nature—a large 


a 


| number of our fellow citizens toil in unsafe places or with un. 


safe machinery. Let us hear no more of our constitutions 
institutions, and laws being overthrown by the hasty judgments 


hts 
of the “masses and the mobs.” ; 


No people except the patient 


| American people would have so long and so uncomplainingly 


suffered these abuses, looking the while with the eye of faith 
and optimism into a future which inevitably would correct 
The American people seem 
to believe that “the foresight that waits is the same ge 
that creates.” 

A vast majority of the people are busy earning a subsistence 
and have not the time necessary to give to the constant agita- 
tion necessary to the promotion of these great reforms, and 
they must of a necessity leave to their public servants, in large 
measure, the duty of putting into execution these needfy! 
changes, and if we, as their chosen, honored, and well-paid off- 
cials, fail to exert ourselves to the uttermost to accomplish 
these reforms which the people demand, and to which they are 
so justly entitled, we are faithless trustees. : 

There is no doubt that the invention, and adoption of im- 
proved means of transportation; the ready communication among 
the people afforded by the telephone, the telegraph, and the 
post office; the facilities for obtaining information and intelli- 
gence afforded by the schools, the newspapers, and tle maga- 


hius 


| zines have been powerful factors in the removal of many delu- 


sions, much ignorance, injustice, prejudice, and superstition 
that has hindered and hampered civilization in its efforts to 
make human life broader, more useful and beautiful: but in 


erty. 

Political liberty invests the citizen with an appreciation of 
his or her duties and responsibilities. Political liberty is not a 
means to an end, but is itself the end. Political liberty is valu- 
able to a citizen, because it secures to the citizen safety of per- 
son, secures the power to assist in selecting public oflicials. 
secures the opportunity to rebuke by ballot the extravagance of 
public officials. It makes the individual citizen part aud parcel 
of the sovereign—that is to say, the ruling—power. It makes 
the individual citizen the peer—the equal—of every other indi- 
vidual citizen. It stimulates and excites the individual to 
aspire to excellence for himself aud the Government. 

When the workingmen—that is to say, the men who perform 
physical labor—were denied the right to vote, their coudiliou 
was little better than that of the slave. Indeed, it is doubtful 
if their economic situation was as comfortable as that of the 

In the Colonies at the time of the Revolutionary War 
indentured servants, Wages of the workmen were not 
serf has been accomplished largely by his ballot and his ad- 
herence to organization and the trade-union. One of tle wises! 
things which organized labor has done was to cease its passive 
attitude toward woman suffrage and to commence an earnest, 
active contest in its behalf. 

As late as 1834, in England, six agricultural laborers were 
convicted and sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude for 
unitedly asking for an increase in wages of 1s. per wees 
Under the laws in force in England at that time this was 
treated as a conspiracy, and these men were promptly cor 
victed and transported to Australia. They became famous in 
history as the “six men of Dorset.” One of these, George 
Lovelace, wrote in his diary a vivid description of the horrors 
they underwent while being transported. Then arose in Eng 
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land a tremendous agitation for their release, and 50,000 work- 
jngmen, in a procession, marched by the official residence of 
the then premier, Lord Melbourne, to present a petition in be- 
paif of the “six men of Dorset.” Their release finally came 
in 1837, and in May of last year a monument was erected in 
their native village in Dorsetshire to these martyrs in the cause 
of political liberty. 

History is largely an account of man’s struggle for freedom, 
and from the beginning of the human race down to the present 
time its tendency has been toward liberty—mankind reaching 
out for freedom and immeasurably attaining it. 

American civil liberty is the fruitage of many centuries of 
earnest and patriotic endeavor. The preservation of civil lib- 
erty will always depend upon the vigilance and zeal of those 
who love freedom, and if a people do not love liberty well 
enough to contend for it, if a people prefer turgid quietude to 
the boisterousness of liberty, they may be sure that the usurp- 
ers of power will sooner or later impose tyrannies and des- 
potism upen them. 

AMERICAN CITIZENS, 


The rights attaching to an American citizen may be divided 
into two classes—that is to say, civil rights and political rights. 
On the ground of public policy minors, incompetents, and 
others are frequently denied political rights. The right of suf- 
frage—that is, elective franchise or the right to vote—is a 
political right which, upon grounds of sound public policy and 
due regard for the genius of our’ form of government, should 
never be withheld from a class of citizens fairly and in good 
faith proved to be worthy of possessing such right. 

This question as to who is an American citizen was left some- 
what in doubt by the Constitution of the United States until 
the adoption—if, indeed, it were really adopted—of the four- 
teenth amendment, in 1868, when that amendment, in the first 
section thereof, created a distinct Federal citizenship, as fol- 
lows: 

ARTICLE XIV, 
Srcerron 1. All persons bern or naturalized in the United States, and 
ibject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and 

e State wherein they reside. * * * 
The right to vote is a political right, and under our American 
theory and practice of government restricted suffrage is the 
only character of suffrage which has ever existed in any of the 
States of our Federal Union. 

Under our American system the right to vote is a political 
zht granted by the majority to those who are deemed worthy 

ompetent to participate in the management and functions 
of government. No such thing as a national voter, in the real, 
true, and strict sense of that term, is known to our system. 


om 


The very fact that the qualifications of yoters in the various 
States of our Federal Union are not uniform, and that a citizen 
may be a qualified voter in one State and yet not be a qualified 
yoter in another State, demonstrates that the qualifications of 
voters are fixed and determiued by the State. A great many 
persons—indeed, a vast number of well-informed persons—be- 


hat the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution made all citizens national voters, but such is 
not the case. Neither the fourteenth nor fifteenth amendment, 
lor the two amendments in pari materia, made every citizen a 


{ have no sympathy with the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution. It is true that the amendment, as was said by 

United States Supreme Court in United States v. Reese 
et (92 U. S., p. 214; 23 L. Ed., 563), does not confer the 
I of suffrage upon anyone, but simply prevents the States 
fi ziving any preference in respect to suffrage to one citi- 


Z f the United States over another citizen on account of 
Tace, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

: fifteenth amendment should not have been adopted, and, 
Above all things, it should not have been adopted in the spirit 


that prompted it. ‘The fifteenth amendment was the result 
0 bitter, vindictive, umgenerous, and unjust feeling that 
Surced through the country after the Civil War. It was a part 
‘ud pareel of reconstruction days, when magnanimity, gener- 
Os moderation, restraint, and justice were practically obso- 

‘ national virtues. It was part of the wild saturnalia such 

usually follows long and destructive wars, in which the base 
and sordid passions and vices have riotous indulgence. It 
wis a part and parcel of carpetbag times—a part of the times 
— \ graft permeated every department of Government, and 
‘| obscene brood of harpies, in the form of ignorant negro offi- 
“iy, Were imposed upon the white people of the Southern States. 

‘The fifteenth amendment was not adopted to aid the negro 
cr to ameliorate his condition, but it was adopted for the pur- 
Dose of irritating, vexing, and humiliating the South by forcing 
Corrupt government upon the southern people. But, sir, the 


. 





southern people could not be humiliated nor degraded, for they 
were as brave a people as ever drew a sword or wore a plume, 
and amidst the shock and desolation of war, when the earth 
beneath their feet seemed to slip and the stars above their 
heads to shift, they did nothing unbecoming or unworthy of 
their inspiring, gallant, and heroic history and lineage, Thus 
the fifteenth amendment remains as an angry scar upon our 
American system and serves as a warning to any who would 
attempt to legislate for an ignoble or unworthy purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The fifteenth amendment reads as fol- 
lows: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shail not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Does the Senator say that he takes issue with that amendment 
of the Constitution as to the principles enunciated? 

Mr. ASHURST. I want to be courteous to the Senator. I 
have just stated what I thought about that amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am greatly at a loss to knew why the 
Senator, who is so earnestly and eloquently advocating the ex- 
tension of the right of suffrage to a class to which it is now 
denied, should take issue with the fifteenth amendment, which 
is along the same line. 

Mr. ASHURST. I appreciate the suggestion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator, but nevertheless that is my firm opinion of 
the fifteenth amendment. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona will 
proceed. 

Mr. ASHURST. In order therefore that a widespread misap- 
prehension regarding the effect of the proposed amendment may 
be cleared away, I will state that the ratification of this proposed 
amendment, if submitted to the States, will not, ipso facto, con- 
fer the right of suffrage upon anyone, for, I repeat, that the right 
of suffrage is not a necessary attribute of national citizenship, as 
was held by the Supreme Court of the United States in The United 
States against Reese et al., above quoted. The right to vote comes 
from the State, but the right of citizens to be exempted from 
certain discriminations comes from the United States. The 
right to vote has not been granted nor secured by the Federal 
Constitution, but the right to be exempt from certain discrimina- 
tions is granted and secured by the Federal Constii ution; thus, 
this proposed amendment, if adopted, secures to females the 
right to exemption from being discriminated against because 
they are females. This amendment, if adopted, would not inter- 
fere with the “ grandfather” clause in the constitution or laws 
of any of the States. It would not interfere with the constitu- 
tion of any State which exacts of its citizens certain require- 
ments and qualifications before they are permitted to vote, save 
and except that the State would not be permitted to deny to a 
citizen the right to vote simply, solely, and only upon the ground 
that that particular citizen was a female. The adoption and 
ratification of the proposed amendment would have precisely 
the same effect as if the amendment read as follows: 

No State, when it enacts its laws fixing the qualifications requisite 
for its voters, shall refuse to permit a woman to vote for the sole and 
only reason that she is a woman. 

Political liberty was by no means achieved either by the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the Revolutionary War or by the forma- 
tion of our Federal Union. The Federal Constitution of 1787 
provided in section 2, Article I: 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of Members chosen 
every second year by the people of the several States, and the electors 
in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

Thus leaving each State to prescribe the qualifications of 
voters in such State. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War the lingering vestiges 
of monarchy, aristocracy, and class rule were to be observed. 
The historians tell of the boldness with which these vestiges of 
aristocracy and class rule were attacked, and further tell us 
that in the States which, upon the advice of the Continental 
Congress of 1776, took up civil government and formed consti- 
tutions in the early days of the Revolutionary War—very little 
of what would now be called the rule of the people was 
recognized. Political rights were hedged about with restrictions 
which would now be thought unbearable. The right to vote and 
to hold office was not dependent on manhood, patriotism, in- 
tegrity, virtue, or learning, but on acres of land, on religious 
opinions, on dollars, pounds, shillings, and pence. In one State 
the qualification of a voter was 50 acres of land or personal 
property to the yalue of £30. In another State it was a 
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property tax. In still another State the voter had to be a quiet | 
und peaceable man with a freehold of 40 shillings or personal | 
estate worth £40. To be a voter in South Carolina the man 
must have believed in a future state of reward or punishment 
and possess a freehold of 50 acres of land. To vote in New 
York the man must have been seized of a freehold worth £20 
York money, or pay a house rent of 40 shillings a year, have his 
name on the list of taxpayers, and exhibit a tax receipt. In 
Massachusetts the requirements were a freehold estate yielding 
£3 a year income or the possession of an estate worth £60. In 
Connecticut the qualifications were an annual income of $7 from 
a freehold or real estate rated on the tax list at £134. 

The right to vote, even when secured, did not carry with it 
the right to hold offico. Thousands of men who on election days 
went to the polls were by the law debarred from holding even 
the office of sheriff, taking a seat on the bench, becoming a 
member of the legislature, or reaching the high place of gov- 
ernor of a State. No infidel, no agnostic, no atheist, no free- 
thinker, no Jew, no Catholic could be governor of New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, or Vermont. 

Not content with restrictions such as these, the constitutions 
cf many States went further and required that the governor 
should not only be rich, but pious. Im one State he must have 
estate of £100, and in another £500, in another £5,000, in | 
another £10,000; in yet others he must own 250 or 500 acres of 
land. For a seat in either branch of the State legislature 
qualifications were of the same kind. The people of New Hamp- 
thought it necessary that each Senator should be seized 
in his own right of a freehold estate worth £200. Massachu- | 
setts placed her requirements still higher, and would suffer no 
man to become a member of the upper branch of her general 
court who did not have a freehold of £300 or personal property 
of £600. For the lower branch the sum was one-third as great. 
A man who aspired to a seat in the Council of New Jersey or 
to the Senate of Delaware must have owned £1,000 of real or 
personal estate; in Delaware, 200 acres of land. Senators in 
North Carolina were required to own 300 acres; representa- 
tives in South Carolina must have owned 500 acres and 10 
negroes; and in Georgia, 250 acres. 

When the Constitution of the United States was written no 
forward step was taken on this particular subject, for no man 
could vote for a Member of the National House of Representa- 
who could not vote for members of the most numerous 
branch of his State legislature, and thus the various restric- 
tions imposed on suffrage by the constitutions of many of the 
States were reimposed by the Constitution of the United States. 
The spirit of democracy, of civil and political liberty, however, 
was strong. During the 10 years which followed the inaugura- 
tion of George Washington 8 State constitutions were made or 
amended, and by almost every one political liberty was greatly 
éxtended. 

Pennsylvania abolished her religious test and left the ballot 
in the hands of every tax-paying male. South Carolina opened 
the polls to Catholics and Jews. New Hampshire abolished for- 
ever the religious qualifications once required of her governors 
and legislators, took off the tax, and gave suffrage to every 
male inhabitant 21 years old. 

Delaware enfranchised every free man who had resided two 
years in the State and had paid his taxes, and no longer asked 
him if he believed in the existence of the Trinity and in the 
divine inspiraton of the Testaments. Kentucky and Vermont 
went further, and by the constitutions of these States manhood 
suffrage—that is, qualities of head and heart—were for the first 
time in our history made a part of the political system of the 
United States. 

Thus it was that between the day when Washington was in- 
augurated President and the closing of the eighteenth century 
many of the old limitations on the civil and political rights of 
man were effaced from the law of the land. In general, it may | 
be said that the property qualification was greatly reduced and 
that the democratic principle of suffra based on patriotism 
and integrity, was fast spreading. 
CONTEST FOR FREE PRESS JUST AS STRENUOUS 

BALLOT. 
The privileges which the English-speaking people hold to be 
f inestimable value—to wit, suffrage based upon ‘patriotism 
and integrity instead of upon property, a free press, and free- 
dom of religion—have not been easily acquired or easily main- 
tained. The contest for a free and untrammeled press has been 
just as keen and intense as the contest for a free ballot. 

In England, until the expiration of the licensing act, May 
3, 1695, it was by no means certain that the publication of a 
newspaper was not illegal. The Court of Star Chamber de- 
livered an opinion that it was unlawful to publish without 
license, and, indeed, near the close of the reign of Charles IL 
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the judges pronounced that it was a misdemeanor at common 
law to publish any news of a political nature without the er- 
press approval of the licensors of the King. Even John Milton's 
Paradise Lost narrowly escaped severe mutilation, and wi), 
difficulty obtained “ leave to print” from the King’s licensors. 

A fair sample of the unfriendly attitude of the aristocratic 
classes toward the newspapers at this time is well disclosed py 
Sir Roger L’Estrange, who, in May, 1680, in first exercising |, 
authority as licensor and censor of the press, and in explaining 
the attitude of the privileged and ruling classes, amongst other 
things, said: 

A newspaper makes the multitude too familiar with the actions and 
councils of their superiors and gives them (the multitude) not only 


| an itch, but a kind of colorable right and license to be meddling witi) 


the Government. 


Article I of the first amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was a rampart reared for the protection of the 
American people against those persons who believed that re. 
publican governments were dangerous delusions, and for the 
security of the people against legislative, executive, and judicia! 
usurpations, just as the Bill of Rights and the Great Charter 
were reared by the English people for their own protection 
against the encroachments of the royal prerogative. 

Even the Congress of the United States once passed a law— 
act of July 14, 1798—which declared it to be a crime to 
publish any false, scandalous article concerning Congress or 
the President, and making it unlawful to stir up sedition 
against the United States. The manifest purpose of this sedij- 
tion law was to shield the Federal Government from damaging 
criticism and, among other things, to assist in the reelection 
of John Adams as President by preventing any criticism of 
his administration. The sedition law was of a transient 
nature, limited to short duration and expired by effluxion of 
time on March 4, 1801. 

The constitutionality of the sedition law was vigorously 
assailed with great ability and earnestness, and was defended 
with equal vigor. This sedition law was impugned as being 
directly opposed to the letter and spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States and as wholly inconsistent with the rights of 
citizens and the liberty of the press. It never came before the 
United States Supreme Court, but Mr. Vice President John ¢. 
Calhoun, writing in August, 1832, said that fromthe date of 
the. formation of the Constitution in 1787 down to 1832 only 
ohne question of a political character had been settled in the 
public opinion, and that that question was the unconstitution- 
ality of the sedition law. 

In some attempts to vindicate the sedition law of July 14, 
1798, it was contended that the freedom of the press guaranteed 
by the first amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
was only such freedom as was zuaranteed to the press by the 
common law of England, and that under and. by the teris of 
this amendment to the Constitution Congress was simply pro- 
hibited from abridging the “ common-law freedom ” of the press. 
A mere statement of this contention will at once disclose to 
our view its extreme danger and harmfulness, for had such 
a construction been adopted it would have guaranteed only a 
very nairow, restricted, or, rather, no freedom of the press, 
for, as above pointed out, the judges in England, at the close 
of the reign of Charles II had pronounced it a misdemeanor 
to publish any news of a political nature without the autuority 
of the duly appointed licensors. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of prosecutions con- 
ducted under this sedition law, but sufficient it is to observe 
that each prosecution still further served to swell the tide of 
indignation against it and its authors, and the heat of popular 
resentment against the sedition law was undoubtedly one of 
the features of the campaign which promoted the triumph of 
Thomas Jefferson and the defeat of John Adams in 1500. 

Of course it will be remembered that “liberty of the press 
does not mean that anyone is thereby licensed to print false 
scandals of other persons, but it simply means that a!) persons 
have the right to speak and print their opinions upon any sub- 
ject whatever, without any prior restraint on or any subsequent 
penalty for publishing, so long as they do not injure another 10 
his or her person, reputation, or property, and do not attempt 
forcibly to subvert the Government. 

We must not forget that in many of the governments of 4n- 
tiquity liberty degenerated into license, and that with many of 
the ancient rulers the word “liberty” became an excuse OF 
pretext for measures which transformed liberty into license 
and destroyed the very things which made liberty valuable. 
Indeed, the history of the world furnishes us with many pa'l 
ful and shocking examples of men who have spoken rapturously 
and sometimes with flaming eloquence of liberty and Se 
but who simply used such speeches as a disguise or mask to 
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conceal the fact that they .were subverting true. liberty and 
plundering the public revenues. 

We in this age who are not restrained to establish and pub- 
lish a newspaper or print our sentiments therein and who 
march in a phalanx on election day to the polling places, there 
to exercise our great American prerogative, seem to think that 
these rights were born with us, are inherent in us, and seem- 
ingly it never occurs to us that our patriotic ancestors gave up 
their liberty, shed their blood, and sacrificed their lives in 
order that we might enjoy these privileges which we of to-day 
accept as a matter of course and sometimes perform grudging], ; 
but these rights, nevertheless, mean very. much to a people who 
yalue true freedom. American citizenship is. an inheritance 
which has been achieved and maintained only by virtue of stu- 
pendous sacrifices that have been made by those who have gone 
before to secure for us this inestimably valuable boon. 

Under a government where citizens enjoy freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, and a free ballot extended to all com- 
petent persons the people will probably have equity and justice 
and will enjoy equal opportunity. Under a government where 
justice and equity prevail, where freedom of speech, freedom 
of religion, and the ballot are extended to all who are worthy 
will also be found true success and happiness. It is such a 
State that children should be taught to revere. It is such a 
State whose history men and women will read and treasure. It 
is the example set by such a State that other States will seek 
to emulate. It is the State which guarantees liberty of opinion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, justice, equity, and 
equality of opportunity for which men will fight, but when the 
State fails to preserve equity, justice, equal opportunity, free- 
dom of opinion, freedom of speech, and freedom of religion 
patriotism will not be robust. The physical, mental, and moral 
condition of the people making up a State have very much to 
do with determining the good fortune and prosperity of that 
State. 

If a people do not have equality of opportunity, if they do 
not enjoy justice and gquity, if those who perform physical 
labor are obliged to work so continuously to earn a mere sub- 
sistence that they have no time remaining for rest, relaxation, 
or repose, no time remaining to devote to music, philosophy, 
poetry, or history, no time remaining to devote to the family, 
there can not be in the true and real sense any prosperity in the 
State. 

Markets, trade, and material prosperity, of course, mean much 
to the glory of a nation, but they do not mean so much as do 
equity, justice, equal opportunity, a free ballot, and a fair count. 
The citizen who possesses the right to vote holds in his or her 
hand the attribute of sovereignty; that is, the right and power 
to be and remain one of the rulers. 

The American people have already surmounted incredible 
difficulties and accomplished stupendous achievements, and in 
order to obtain a clear view of what will be accomplished in 
the future by this marvelous American people we should for a 
moment here review the Nation’s progress during the 125 years 
that have run through eternity’s glass since George Washing- 
ton was inaugurated as the first President. 

Commencing with the inauguration of President Washing- 
ton, April 30, 1789, end extending down to this good hour, a 
great Nation was, and still immeasurably is, in the making; 
fundamental principles of government of infinite importance 
to the human race are being applied and tested; new ideas 
ire constantly taking hold, new truths constantly being dis- 
covered; reforms have been made in manners, customs, institu- 
tions, and Jaws; time-honored usages and a ruling aristocratic 
class have been swept aside; a population has pushed its way 
westward, founded towns, cities, and States, built roads, bridged 
rivers, joined great lakes by waterways and canals, built fac- 
tories, mined for metals, and dealt on a gigantic scale and in 
a hew manner with the economical and financial problems in 
i vast country where nature has poured forth her treasures 
and resources with such generosity and extravagance that im- 
igination’s most remote excursion does not measure them. 
Never before has any other people presented to the world a 
more interesting spectacle. 


During all this progress the larklike voices of millions of 
Americans have been heard singing in Freedom's morn, for 
through the yeins of the American people there flows that 
ethereal fluid, the ichor—the red blood which animated Rienzi, 
Winkelried, and those who gave us the story of William Tell— 
the spirit of liberty. Amidst all their vicissitudes the American 
people have been preserved by the God of eternities, who holds 
safely in the hollow of His hand the destiny of nations as 
Casily as He would grains of sand. 
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It must not for one moment be imagined that we have 
reached the zenith in improvement in our laws, institutions, or 
national progress. There are myriads of secrets still locked 
within the bosom of the hills and mountains. Undiscovered 
secrets are lurking in the air above us and in the earth beneath 
our feet. Raging rivers which now pour their destructive and 
seemingly uncontrollable flocd to the seas will yet be harnessed 
and made to do man’s imperial will. 

“Human life could be prolonged an average to our entire 
population of 14 years in the United States if the people were 
properly informed in self-preservation, as was demonstrated in 
the report on national vitality. 

“The aunual death loss in the United States is approximately 
seven to the thousand in excess of what it should be under im- 
proved conditions, making an unnecessary loss of life in 90,000,- 
000 of people of approximately 630,000 men, women, and chil 
dren annually, whose lives ought to be saved. This annual loss, 
upon any reasonable basis, may easily be estimated at the com- 
mercial yalue of two thousand millions of dollars annually. 

“Nearly as great a loss is due to the loss of efficiency and the 
loss of productive power of nearly 3,000,000 persons who are 
sick, on an average, during the year and who must be cared for 
during such preventable illness. 

“During the Spanish War, in four camps—Chickamauga, 
Alger, Meade. and Jacksonville—there were over 19,000 cases of 
typhoid fever. with a loss of 1,460 of the finest young men in 
America, nearly all of which was preventable. 

“The preventable deaths in the United States were caused by 
polluted water, impure and adulterated foods and drugs, foul 
air, bad ventilation, ignorance of the health laws, of hygiene, 
of exercise, of foods, and of self-care, and to epidemics and 
various preventable diseases, such as tuberculosis, typhoid 
malarial fevers. 

“A splendid illustration of what can be dove is shown in the 
control of yellow fever in Cuba. In 1896 yellow-fever deaihs 
in Habana, Cuba, amounted to 639 to each 100,000, but after the 
American occupation and the great discovery of James Carroll, 
Lazier, Walter Reed, and Agrimonte the death rates fell in 1900 
to 124; in 1901, to 6; in 1902, in 1903, and in 1904, to none. 

“Except for this discovery it would have been impossible for 
the United States to have built the Panama Canal, and on the 
Panama Canal the death rate, even in that tropical country, is 
not much more than one-half what it is in the United States.” 
See report on Senate bill No. 1, Sixty-second Congress, second 
session. 

One hundred and twenty-five years ago the person who would 
have suggested the possibility of the locomotive, the telephone, 
the telegraph, gas jet, or electric light would have been regarded 
as a lunatic. 

Reviewing, therefore, the enormous progress this Nation has 
made, and considering the spirit which animates our people, it 
would be just as sensible to attempt to draw out leviathan 
with an hook asto attempt to stop or stay our progress; as well 
attempt “to bind the sweet influence of the Pleiades, loose the 
bonds of Orion, bring forth Mazzaroth out of his season, or 
guide Arcturus and his shining sons” as to try to circumscribe 
or set a limit to the destiny of the American people. 

It is nearly 400 years since the celebrated chancellor, Sir 
Thomas More, gave to the world that curious philosophical 
work under the title of “ Utopia,” in which he described an imagi- 
nary country and people and added a new word to the English 
language. Nearly every proposed plan for the improvement of 
government and society since More’s time has been called 
Utopian. While experience has probably proved that many of 
More’s suggestions were indeed Utopian because they were in- 
compatible with some of the inherent and congenital qualities 
of human nature, it is also quite true that many of his sugges- 
tions are to-day recognized by people of humanitarian impulse 
as principles which make for the strength, happiness, and prog- 
ress of a state. For instance, he wrote: 

If you suffer people to be illy educated and their manners to be cor- 
rupted from their infancy, and then punish them for those crimes to 
which their first education disposed them, what else is to be concluded 
from this but that you first make thieves and then punish them? 

He also wrote: 

And can it be thought that those who heap up an useless mass of 
wealth not for any use that it is to bring to them, but merely to please 
themselves with the contemplation of it, enjoy any true pleasure in it? 
The delight they find is only a false shadow of joy. 

Mr. President, a contest to be met in the future, indeed, one 
of the greatest constructive works remaining to be accomplished 
is the abolition of poverty. This will not be done by force or 
violence, but by that progressive and forward-moving spirit 
which has always animated the American people. It will be 
accomplished by statesmen who realize that “bad straw makes 
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bad brick,” and that the way to treat governmental, econom- 
ical, and political problems is to analyze them and test them 
just as a chemist in the taboratory tests his problems. 

I realize, of course, that there are many profound thinkers 
who believe that poverty is a thing inseparable from mortal life 
and human destiny; that it is an insolvable problem; and that 
the abolition of poverty is Utopian or phantasmagorial, but 
just so surely as at midnight there is busy a centrifugal force 
which in due time will whirl the world into the gladsome 
presence of the morning, just that surely in the fullness of time 
will poverty be abolished. Sweatshops, crowded slums, and 
starving children will some day be only a horrid memory. The 
extension of the ballot to women will be a helpful influence 
in assisting to solve this great problem of the future. 

Antoine Frederick Ozanam, writing in 1840, referred to “the 
duty to bring solace to the suffering classes and seek the aboli- 
tion of poverty.” 

Ozanam pointed out that the worker, whether physical, in- 
tellectual, or moral, had a natural right to a wage which, in 
addition to providing for proper support for the worker and 
the support and education of his family, would also provide 
that the worker might retire in old age and enjoy the fruits of 
his toil. He further points out that if the worker receives any 
less than these things he has practically sold his life. 

Our countrymen, however, are a trifle impatient with those 
public men who so continuously direct attention to abuses and 
evils, but who omit to suggest a remedy. Therefore I shall 
suggest one of many remedies that might be applied; and I 
have not the slightest doubt that the application of the one I 
propose would reduce poverty to a degree where it would cease 
to be a national evil. 

At the present time we are expending, in round numbers, 
about $500,000,000 annually to pay the expenses of wars of 
the past and in preparing for wars we pretend to think may 
come in the future. Let us appropriate two-fifths of this sum 
each year, or $200,000,000 annually, for a “ home reserve fund,” 
to be expended as follows: 

Let the United States Government annually acquire, by pur- 
chase, if necessary, 50,000 small farms throughout the various 
States as may be most suitable and practicable, build com- 
modious dwelling houses thereon, and each year place 50,000 
citizens, without any expense or cost to such citizens, into 
actual possession of these farms, carefully providing that these 
“home-reserve farm lands” shall not be alienated, ‘hypothe- 
cated in any way, or transferred under any pretext by the ¢iti- 
zen inducted therein. It would be necessary carefully to pro- 
vide that the citizen installed into such tract of land and home 
eould not be divested thereof under any pretext or pretense 
whatever, but would hold the same for his or her lifetime, 
and upon his or her death the same would revert to the’ Govern. 
ment home-reserve lands, again to be utilized for like home- 
reserve purposes. 

It should clearly be set down that the investiture of a citi- 
zen with such allotment of land would not preclude his or her 
aequiring any other lands by purchase, gift, devise, deseent, or 
in any other legitimate way, but that whenever the needs and 
requirements of the Government made it necessary to acquire 
more lands for home-reserve purposes and no public lands 
were available all lands in excess of 5,000 acres belonging to 
airy one person or corporation might be condemned under the 
law of eminent domain and such excess land applied to home- 
reserve purposes, after condemnation proceetlings in a court of 
competent jurisdiction and upon just compensation ‘being paid 
by the Government to ‘the owner thereof for taking from such 
person or corporation the lands owned by him or it in excess 
of 5,000 acres. 

The home-reserve plan would not, of course, be made com- 
pulsory upon any citizen, but optional only, and should provide 
that-such land must be cultivated in good faith. 

These tracts of land, with decent dwelling houses, could be 
provided at an average cost to the Government of about $4,000 
per farm. 

Along with this plan, as a direct coneomitant thereto and 
in connection therewith, should go the building of geed roads, 
so that the isolation of rural life would be lessened and the 
produce of the farm ‘taken to market-easily. 

This plan would afford industrious and worthy citizens of 
the United States an opportunity to engage in small farming 
and other ways of independent living—would afford them an 
opportunity to get from under the landlordism of another— 
nn opportunity to get back to the soil. 

Thus, within a generation, niillions of people who previously 
had been poverty stricken would be, if not on the road to 
wealth, at least removei from the terror of the ever-present 
rent gatherer—would feel that no matter how fiercely the 
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inclement winds of winter raged they would at least have q 
place whence they could not be @riven an@ where by carefy) 
honest, and industrious lives they could make the land fur. j<) 
forth ‘their daily fare. In this manner the unwise ani y»- 
healthy congestion of population in our great cities would soon 
be absorbed. 

Population in the United States has overtaken production of 
foodstuffs. Ten per cent of our population is without food- 
we have built up cities at the expense of rural life, and must 
now turn our attention toward making agriculture a preferrey 
yocation. 

The building up and maintaining the fertility of the soi! js 
a vast problem, and upon its correct solution depends the future 
of America. It is a problem of enormous magnitude. 

Only 12 per cent of the arable land of our Nation is yielq. 
ing anywhere near ‘the maximum return, and less than 40 pe; 
eent of our arable land is cultivated at all. Thus, alone wit) 
the home-reserve farm plan ‘should come the problem of syste. 
matic attention to inducing the people scientifically to cultivate 
the soil under the instructions of trained farm demonstrators 
or county agents, who would teach each farmer how to apply 
the best methods, how to’breed and care for live stock, how to 
increase his yield, and ‘how not to exploit ‘his soil, but how to 
enrich and preserve it. 

Thus the people, if given this opportunity and encouragement, 
would annually turn millions of tons of plant food and live 
stock into the market. This plan would take from the cities 
broken, discouraged, and heartsick men and women and cop- 
vert them into dignified, honest, industrious, and happy 
citizens. P 

This plan would promote law and order. It would increase 
patriotism and loyalty to eountry. ‘The ‘Government which 
affords a place in which the citizen may, within his little do- 
main, be supreme, the country -which affords a ‘place in which 
the citizen may command even a king not to enter unbidden, is 
the country for which men wiil face shotted guns and wil! 
resolutely fight. : 

This plan may be opposed by some persons as “ socialistic.” 
““maternalistic,” or “paternalistic,” but no matter by what epi- 
gram ‘you choose to stigmatize it, how Utopian you may deem it, 
how impracticable or visionary ‘it may ‘appear at first glance, it 
nevertheless will ‘bear the closest investigation, and you will 
observe at once its simplicity. A truth fs usually simple and 
without involvements or complexities. The proposed remedy is 
infinitely better ‘than the present brutal and degrading sysiem 
which forever :precindes a large majority of our citizens from 
getting from under the landlordism of others. 

The plan is constitutional and will run the gantlet of the 
most unfriendly court. In addition :to its being constitutional, 
it is that which is also. important, it.is “institutional.” It would 
not be ‘‘ confiscation,” it would simply be “ restoration.” 

Between the 28th day of September, 1850, and June 30, 1909, 
public lands aggregating 159,125,784 acres of the property be- 
longing to the people were by Congress. directly and indirectly 
granted to various railroad companies, and of the vast amount 
of land thus granted the patents have issued for 115,473,936 
acres thereof. These lands were granted to the railroad com- 
panies without the corporations paying to the Government so 
much as a penny ora sprig of peppercorn therefor; and it has 
been calculated that these lands are tu-day worth at least 
$600,000,000. To those, therefore, who :hake their heads, who 
wash their hands with imperceptible svap in invisible water, 
and reject this proposed plan. I say it is equally as moral, 
righteous, and constitutional to build a home for the worthy, 
deserving citizen and to assist him and give him an opportunity 
to make his life worth the living as it was to give away these 
159,125,734 acres of land to the railroad companies, and it must 
not be forgotten that along with these grants of the public lands 
which went to the railroad companies it was.enacted and nom! 
nated in the bond in some of the grants that the railroad colt 
panies should not pay any taxes on their roadbed, superstruc 
ture, or rolling steck. : 

It should not so much be the duty of Government and busi- 
ness to extend charity as to dispense justice, and we would 
better learn now than later that in the end, asa Nation, !\ does 
not cost one-fifth the sum of money to keep people out of ~ 
jails and hospitals ‘that it does to maintain them there. ~° 
I repeat, the extension of the ballot to women will incre«se = 
number of voters who desire to bring about the reduction © 
poverty. ave for 

The first prominent man in the United States to acere : ; 
woman suffrage was he who went from the ground floor of ® 
log cabin to the highest eminence of human distinction” 
Abraham Lincoln. In 1836 ‘he publishea in the es 
County Journal a letter to his constituents, stating that he 
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in favor of granting the ballot to all citizens possessed of cer- 
tain qualifications, “‘ by no means excluding females.” 

The equal-suffrage movement in the United States, however, 
owes, if not its origin, at least its earliest and ables: discus- 
sion, to the sisters Grimké. Sarah and Angelina Grimké were 
both born in Charleston, S. C.; Sarah in November, 1792, and 
Angelina in February, 1805. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fov 
a suggestion ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will not the granting of the right of 
franchise to women open up to them many occupations in which 
women have not now the opportunity of obtaining labor, thereby 
increasing the demand for their labor, and consequently increas- 
ing the compensation which will be paid women? 

Mr. ASHURST. That is very true, and I thank the Senator 
for that valuable suggestion. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Is the Senator going to cover that subject 
in his remarks? 

Mr. ASHURST. I think the very terse statement of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado covers it better than I could myself, and 
I thank him. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to hear the Senator from 
Arizona on that subject, for his speech is very interesting to me. 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, I am delighted to have the atten- 
tion of the Senator. 

‘To resume; they were the daughters of Hon. John Grimké, a 
colonel in the Revolutionary War and later a judge of the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina. 

A Representative in Congress declared from his seat that 
women had no right to send up petitions to Congress, where- 
upon Angelina Grimké fully and eloquently answered him. Her 
reply convinced thousands of the correctness of her views and 
was in part as follows: 

Every citizen should feel an intense interest in the political concerns 
of the country, because the honor, happiness, and well-being of every 
class are bound up in its eg eo government, and laws. Are we 
aliens because we are women? Are we bereft of citizenship because we 
are the mothers, wives, and daughters of a mighty people? Have 
women no country, no interests staked on the public weal, no partner- 
ship in a nation’s guilt and shame? Has woman no home nor house- 
hold altars, nor endearing ties of kindred, nor sway with man, nor 
power at the merey seat, nor voice to cheer, nor hand to raise the 
drooping or to bind the broken? The Lord has raised up men, whom he 
has endowed with “ wisdom, understanding, and knowledge,” to lay 
deep and broad the foundation of the temple of liberty. This is a great 
moral work in which they are engaged. No war trumpet summons to 
the field of battle, but isdom crieth without, “ Whosoever is of a 
willing heart, let him bring an offering.” Shall woman refuse her re- 
sponse to this call? Was she created to be a helpmeet for man—his 
sorrows to divide, his joys to share, and all his toils to lighten by her 
willing ald, and shall she refuse to aid him with her prayers, her 
labors and ber counsels, too, at such a time, in such a cause as this? 

But, Mr. President, it is sometimes argued that when women 
vote men will no longer be chivalrous toward them. Sir, the 
language of eulogy has been exhausted over that work of 
Miguel de Cervantes, Don Quixote, which for 300 years has de- 
lighted mankind. Cervantes, by his book, is said to have over- 
thrown chivalry; but whether or not that be true, whether or 
not it be true that the age of chivalry has- gone, of one thing I 
am certain, and that is the age of justice is at last here. 

it is, or at least ought to be, an axiom of American liberty 
that a class of persons obedient to the laws as are the women; a 
class of persons which has a peculiar care for the rights of 
others; a class which is taxed upon its labor and property'for 
the support of the Government, which is liable to punishment for 
acts which the law makes criminal; which is patriotic, learned, 
and in a large measure capable of the highest degree of efficiency 
in the useful arts and sciences; which is patient beyond esti- 
uate and constantly pouring forth costly sacrifices for the com- 
mon good of the species, should not be denied a voice in the 
enactment and enforcement of the laws and concerns of the 
Government. 

’ Government is simply a tool in the hands of the people for 
the fashioning of that people’s civilization.” Government is 
sirong or weak, capable or deficient, according to the people who 
control and make up that government. In this Republic the 
“ people” constitute the Government. They are its creators and 
its aintenanee; they are the Government. That the granting 
of the elective franchise to women would add to the strength, 
eflicieney, justice, and fairness of government I have not the 
slightest doubt, and this is especially true in the United States, 
where all power is reposed in the people with universal suf- 
rage as the primal basis of its exercise. “The people” in- 
cludes women who can not be denied those political privileges 
and responsibilities without doing violence to the fundamental 
principles of our Government. 


It is anomalous and archaic in a free Republic, professedly 
made up of, controlled by, and administered for all the people, to 
deny to one-half of its citizens the right of exercising a valuable 
function of citizenship, to wit, the elective franchise, and thus 
preclude that one-half from the right and power to say what law 
or polity shall be its rule of conduct. And this anomaly becomes 
odious and abhorrent when we reflect that the particular one- 
half of citizenship thus excluded is the identical one-half from 
which springs so much wisdom, courage, cheer, hope, and good 
counsel. In this Republic we are in constant warfare against 
fraud and violence, avarice and cupidity, and in behalf of lib- 
erty and justice whose success will be accelerzted by extending 
the franchise to women, in whom the materialistic is generally 
submerged for the idealistic; a class of voters which ‘ooks to 
all laws and movements as to how such laws and movements 
will affect her children; how such laws and conditions will pro- 
mote morals, human health, and human progress, more spe- 
cifically than as to how this or that particular law or polity 
will develop or serve material or property interests. In other 
words, as has been said, “ Man looks after the affairs of life, 
but woman looks after life itself.” 

Woman’s sphere, her ideals and her duties, make her the ines- 
capable and essential conservator of human life, charged as she 
is with the duty of conserving the human race: and it is in 
harmony with political and natural justice to accord to her the 
right to say what laws shall assist her in bringing about the 
betterment of her economic conditions. 

There are some persons who believe that when women vote 
ali human problems will easily and expeditiously be solved; in- 
deed, there are some persons who imagine that woman suffrage 
is the panacea for all ills—that it will teach us how to find the 
pot of gold at the rainbow’s end and will teach us how to eat 
our cake and keep it. Such persons, of course, are doomed to 
severe disappointment. Woman suffrage will not of itself bring 
Nirvana; it is not the magical alembic which will transmute 
the baser metals into gold, but woman suffrage will, as the 
years glide by, bring a gradual, general change in our social 
and economic conditions, and more and more will be observed 
a truer justice, a spirituality, a morality, and an idealism run- 
ning through our laws. 

Amongst the many reforms that woman suffrage will probably 
assist in bringing about are the following: , 

A strict attention to the laws concerning sanitary regulations, 
food supply, educational, and moral conditions. 

Scientific conservation of the public health. 

Laws providing for good roads, so that the transportation of 
crops and all plant foods may be easier and cheaper. The road 
builder is a valuable person, as good roads are the bands which 
will hold in unity, amity, and friendship the people of our 
Nation. 

Laws which will make for a system which will see to it that 
the workers who create wealth and prosperity shail have an 
equitable share of that wealth and prosperity which they create. 

Laws which will make for a system allowing those whose 
labor creates wealth ample time for relaxation, for pleasure, 
and reading, so that life shall no longer mean to the worker a 
ceaseless moil for a subsistence, but will mean happiness, im- 
provement, health, good cheer, and an opportunity to enjoy 
some of the blessings of the prosperity which he deforms him- 
self to create. 

Laws requiring employers to provide reasonably safe places 
in which to work and reasonably safe machinery with which to 
work. 

With woman suffrage a public office will truly become in 
spirit and in letter a public trust. When women vote no longer 
will public office be viewed as booty or plunder that has been 
captured from a defeated enemy, but will be viewed simply as 
an honorable opportunity to serve the common good of ll the 
people. 

When women yote we shall have wholesome prison reform. 
Until recently we assumed, to say the least, an ungenerous, if 
not inhuman, attitude of remorseless revenge toward a man 
who walked away from the prison gate. Very often the “ ex- 
convict’ was. kicked out of every place he attempted to make 
his abode, and was met on all sides by averted glance and civil 
leer. An “ ex-convict’ who succeeded in concealing his identity 
and in making a good citizen out of himself in a community 
where his past was unknown was immediately ostracized and 
annihilated if found out. 

The prison has been defined to be the connecting link between 
civilization and savagery. The system of brutally maltreating 
prisoners has never produced any good whatever, but it has in- 
creased crime, poverty, and sorrow. Brutality never reforms 
the offender. 
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We bave been very slow to learn that it is our duty to reform 
and reclaim, saye and rehabilitate, instead of ruin people con- 
victed of crime. What possible good can come to the State by 
beating, starving, brutalizing, torturing, and degrading persons 
couvicted of crime I have never been able to discover. 

Some years ago a very eminent man advanced the theory 
that “the criminal is born, not made.” This same man pub- 
lished a large number of sweeping assertions referring to the 
criminal as “of a race apart”; but these assertions have been 
upset and exploded by scientific researches, and the students of 
criminology to-day lay the responsibility for a large proportion 
of criminality at the door of society. 

Should a philosopher desire to study human nature experi- 
mentally he could do so very weil at a prison, for undoubtedly 
nine-tenths of the prisoners are there by occasion—that is to 
say, their lapse or crime is due mainly to bad social conditions. 

Twenty years hence, when the muse of history shall come to 
write of the magnitude of the socia! revolution and of the 
changing of the old order which is occurring in our Nation 
now, but which we do not see because it is so near us, it will 
then be pointed out that woman suffrage was made a part of 
our American system because for centuries governments had 
been going to war without asking the consent of the women 
that furnished the sons, who after the carnage of battle, are 
heaped into a trench in “one red burial bient.” 

The waste of al! governments throush war is world-wide. 
Through war and its related agencies the taxes of the world 
are about double what they were in 189u. 

Through militarism the world is living beyond its means and 
is borrowing the means of the coming generations. 

Since the formation of our Federal Unien, in 1787, for each 
dollar that as a Nation we have paid out fer promotiag the 
arts of peace, the development of agriculture and the mechan- 
ical seiences, for the facilitation of internal trade and inter- 
course, and for the diffusion of knowledge, we have paid out 
$700 for the purpose of military aggression or defense. 

On February 12, 1849, the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives submitted a repert indorsing the 
views of the Secretary of the Treasury, together with a bill 
creating a new department of the Government to be known as 
the Department of the Interior, and in support of the bill the 
report, among other things, stated as follows: 

The genera] fact remains unaffected that war and preparations for 
war have been regarded as the chief duty and end of this Government, 
while the arts of peace and production whereby nations are subsisted, 
civilization advanced, and happiness secured have been esteemed un- 
worthy the attention or foreign to the objects of this Government. It 
seems to us that this should not always continue, but that we should, 
as a wise people, reorganize the Government so far as to fulfill these 
duties also, which are suggested by the nature, aspirations, and wants 
of our race as physice!, moral, and intellectual beings; that it should 
do something toward protecting the people against those internal ene- 
mies—ignorance, destitution, and vice—as well as against those foreign 
foes who may invade or who it is apprehended may assail us. 

The pen of the future historian will point out that the women 
of the world became weary of passing through the valley of the 
shadow of death, bearing sons as a bloody sacrifice to the 
Moloch of war. If their sons are to be thus sacrificed, they 
demand that they shall have a voice as to when war shall be 
declared. 

* But,” say some persons with fertile and winged imagination, 
“women do not go to war, ‘ence they should have no voice 
in determining the matter.” The conclusion is not well founded, 
for female courage, female patriotism, and female influence 
are a ‘war power,” or, rather, are just as much sinews of war 
at times as are ball cartridges. I reply that women do the 
work of the Red Cross and the hospital, and frequently the 
heavier and more important work which the men leave behind 
them. Their patriotism is just as virile, their devotion to 
eountry just as unswerving, as that of the men. History records 
many instances of the bravery, daring, dauntless courage, and 
prowess of women on the battlefield, 

Let no man believe that when women yote the Nation will be 
any the less quick to avenge a wrong, or that the American 
people will fail at any proper time to unsheath their swords 
in defense of Liberty’s altars. 

But, sir, while I have enumerated certain laws which wil! 
probably be enacted in the future under the influence of woman 
suffrage, I am not so simple-minded as to suppose that all re- 
forms can really be accomplished by statute laws. Reforms, 
humanitarian impulses, morality, equity, and justice, even hap- 
piness itself, come from within us, not from without. You can 
not make people wise, virtuous, or just by legislative enactment. 
You can not legisiate discernment into a fool. No law, however 
beneficent, can give wisdom to the simpleton, frugality to the 
spendthrift, virtue to the debauchee, nor liberality to the miser. 
The patient must minister to himself. A man may be a well- 
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lubricated intellectual machine, but if his springs of justice 
and equity are dried up, if his patriotism and ideality lie deaq 
or dormant, he ts really of little value to his country. 

Until we realize that education, correct examples, fair play 
tae cultivation of ideals, and a spirit of brotherhood are more 
important than legislation, we shall continue to suffer abuses 
in spite of the most beneficent statute laws. 

The argument has frequently been made that in the early 
days of the Government woman did not need the ballot for hor 
protection, and that, therefore, she does not need the ballot 
now. Putting aside the question as to whether women needeq 
the ballot in the early or formative period of our Americay 
system as academic only, we must view the question as jt 
presents itself to us in the light of the facts, conditions, ang 
eircumstances of this present day. 

In the early days, or formative period, of our Government the 
situation regarding both men and women was vastly different 
from what it is to-day, for before steam and electricity were 
harnessed, before the factories were built, all or nearly all of 
the clothing and other necessities of life were manufactured in 
the home by a system of cottage industry, and each home was a 
private factory. The woman was largely the spinner and the 
weaver; she prepared the food and made the clothing for her 
own household; and even the food supplies offered for sale in 
the cities and villages were prepared by cottage industry. The 
household was the center of production, and most of the sup 
plies were manufactured or prepared by rudimentary hand 
processes. Home life and industrial life were one and the same, 
and women were not obliged to cope with the industrial prob- 
lems that present themseives to-day. With the advent, how- 
ever, of steam and electricity, the construction of factories, and 
the enormous industrial and economic development, beginning 
about the year 1830, the cottage industry declined. With the 
advent of many ingenious contrivances and machines to which 
steam and electricity were applied household industry vanished. 
The women have gone into the factory, and now we have in the 
United States over 7,000,000 of women wage earners and 
2,000,000 of children wage earners. The woman is now re- 
quired to study wages, dividends, tariffs, organizations of labor, 
transportation, the safety of machines, and factory sanitation. 
Therefore it will be seen at a glance, since the system of cottage 
industry has been abandoned and woman ‘has been taker from 
her spinning wheel and wool carding at home to the factory, 
there to work with hundreds of others, under the eye, perhaps, 
of an employer whose sole desire is to wring from her labor the 
largest amount of profit she is capable of producing for him, 
that the necessity of the ballot in order that the women may 
have a voice in the shaping of proper laws for their protection 
is apparent. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Colcrado? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the Senator will yield, I wish to say 
right here that the influence of women upon the laws of the 
State of Colorado, especially with relation to the rights of 
property and the treatment of children, has been such as to 
place the people of that State, according to the opinion of the 
Interparliamentary Union which met in London three years 
ago, in the position of having the very best laws with relation 
to child treatment and child labor of any people in the entire 
world. 

Mr. ASHURST. In my researches in the preparation of this 
paper I was especially attracted to the fact to which the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has so properly adverted. I thank him for 
the suggestion. : 

The housewife to-day does not weave or spin, as she did 
during the days of cottage industry, but must purchase clothing 
for those under her care. She pays for woolens, but usually 
gets a fabric that is half cotton, because we have been remiss 
in our duty respecting the passage of a pure-fabric law. I 
opine that if the women could vote they would soon see to it 
that a law was passed which provided that when they paid for 
woolens they received woolens. The majority of the women 
are equally powerless now in the matter of food supplies. In 
the days of cottage industry she had her own smokehouse and 
knew the kind of meat she was serving to her household, but 
now, since her sphere has been expanded far beyond her home. 
in a large measure she must buy beef, mutton, bacon, and hams, 
and in assuming that it is pure she must trust to the inspectors 
she had no voice in appointing. Under the present conditions 
she must trust to the integrity and capability of the inspectors 
and supervisors, whom she had no voice in selecting, to — 
upon the quality of the milk for her household, and the — 
practical way in which to enable her to see to it that she re 
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ceives pure fabrics, clean and wholesome food supplies, and 
other things which mean the physical, and even the moral, 
health of her children is to invest her with the right to a voice 
in selecting these various governing agents which are to manu- 
acces ian and peo an aT te tt ind and’ trivial shevericians Won ‘Guiter women with false lip worship and, 
soll a cea tab Sat deunate SEEGEEE eteith is aa as hike Lord Byron's buccaneers, hold out to them a picture of their own 


tide that we frequently do things for our political parties that 
we would under no cireumstances do for ourselves. 

De Quincey says, in his autobiography : 

i. do net wish, in paying my homage to the other sex and in glorifying 
to be confronted with those thoughtless 


empire buiit only upon sensual or upon shadowy excellencies. Though 
our present inéustrial system has taken from the women the | the sexes differ characteristically, yet they never fafl to reflect each 


opportunity they had under cottage industry to inspect all these | 98:0. Soman in ome stage of clevation aud tenn ot the enuie conn 
details, munity—in another. 

We hear the opponents of equal suffrage say that “It is Mr. President, I am abeut to conclude, and I have spoken at 
woman’s place to direct her house and her children.” Sir, | some jength, because I believe the subjects that I have dis- 
that is indeed a choice assortment of words, but how about | cussed are vital te our best imterests as a nation. 
the brutality of a system which denies to woman the right With justifiable and patriotic pride many Americans boast 
and opportunity to have sensible and wholesome laws and regu- | ef their belief that our beloved country now takes her position 
lations to assist her im procuring pure foods, pure fabrics, and | as the mightiest and greatest of the nations of the earth, but 
sanitary houses? the question obtrudes itself: Is the Nation really great, or is 

Therefore, to those who say that women did not need the | its position simply fickle and hollow but imposing? The answer 
ballot in the early or formative period of the Government, I | is that a nation’s greatness is not to be measured by markets 
say in reply that the problems which presented themselves | and stock exchanges. 
for solution in the early period of the States d.ifer vastly Of what avail to the State are the brazen gates, the swelling 
from the problems now demanding attention and solution. domes, and widening arches, if within the State equity may not 

One of the arguments the antisuffragists have advanced, or | be found? Of what avail to the State are the sculptured 
rather the statement iterated and repeated by them with the | architraves, fluted pilasters, the roofsof fretted gold, if social 
most assurance, is that “The right to vote detracts from | and economic justice be denied so completely to the working 
womn’s nobility of character and would unsex her.” 


masses that there is invisibly, but nevertheless indelibly, writ- 
The argument is not sound, and those who advance it seem } ten upon them the legend which appeared on the metal ring of 
to forget that there would have to be a new creation, a new |} the serf of the feudal lord, “ Gurth, son of Beowolph, is the 
heaven, and a new earth to transform the feminine into the | born thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood,” or “Wamba, son of 
masculine, to make the mother forget her child and turn a 
deaf ear to the supplication of the helpless. 


Witless, is the thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood.” 

The State is not prosperous nor truly great if within its 

The nervous. energy, time, effort, and prudence which women | borders there exists an industrial system under which a great 

exercise daily im their personal, individual preblems in the majority of the people are crushed and stupified by poverty, 

matter of attempting to imspect, select, and purchase food, | 22d the physical workers completely give up their lives to the 

clothing, and shelter for the protection of these within their | exactions of toil, but nevertheless scarcely obtain a subsistence 

household is a sufficient guaranty that they will not be | 2nd enjey none of the beauties, comforts, luxuries, and glories 
degraded or lese any of their nobility of character by spending 

half an hour every two years going to the polls. 


of civilization which they have created. The Nation is not 
truly great if its women are denied the right to become a part 

Even the fiercest tumults and ravages of war do not detract | of the governing power. 
fron the nobility of character of some men. Therefore I indulge the hope that the Senate may adopt this 

When Sir Philip Sidney lay mortally wounded cn the battle | resolution, and so far as in our power lies, write justice, equity. 
field 1 cup ef cold water was brought to him; lifting it to his | ¢qal opportunity, and ideality into our laws and thus proceed 
parched lips, he saw an expiring private soldier staring at the | one step further in seeing to it that this shall be a nation of 
cup with burning and anguished eyes, and he handed the water | Courageous, constructive people, a land of opportunity and hope, 
to the dying soldier, saying, “Friend, thy necessity is yet | Where justice as well as charity shall prevail. 
greater than mine.” During the delivery of Mr. Asiurst’s speech, 

The ] a of the Revolutiena War. filled The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
en tet et aeons disasters, and 2 Atlan car- | 2trived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
nace. did not disturb the quiet dignity ef George Washington, | 2@S8, Which will be stated. 
and at all times his pride and honor revolted from the thought Mr. HOLLIS. If it is agreeable to the Senator from Oregon 
of doing what did not become a true man. [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 

os new Jackson inherited or imbibed from his mother a ished business be temporarily laid aside until the Senator from 

- ‘ hen as a small h Arizona has completed his remarks. 
re. ee — oie tae rare wr oa ed The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection—— 
Creek and dye them yet a deeper red with the blood of Amer- 
ican militiamen, all through his long and tumultuous career, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was going to say that I believe there 
is one Senator who is prepared to address the Senate on the 
down to the time when for him the tattered flag of war was 
folded forever, he was stainless. 


unfinished business, but if he has no objection I should like 

to have the Senator from Arizona conclude his remarks. I 
A hundred battles did not harden nor indurate Robert BD. a See Teenie Teak ‘wechaee Qn bs Bag a datiea Way 

ar eee onueae eee oe ee would be for the Senator from Oregon to have the Alaska bill 
The thunder of the guns never caused Stonewall Jackson to 

lose his innate gentleness, and every night, looking upon the 


laid before the Senate, and if the Chair should see fit to recog- 
nize me, I would then be very glad to yield to the Senator from 
“serene and shining pathway of the stars,” he held communion 
with his God. 


Arizona to finish his remarks. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will make that request. I ask that 
a the unfinished business be laid before the Senate. 
Voting will not lessen affection, and political affairs can not| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
make women false to their fnborn instincts or cause them to lose i 
one jot or tittle of their soft and loving tenderness. 
Women are particularly qualified for and entitled to political 


















ate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 
The Secrrrary. A bill (8S. 48) to authorize the President 


: of the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads 
liberty. As a class they always stand against violence and | jn the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 
fraud; they always support the cause of liberty and progress| ‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 


and have been the chief mainsprings which have inspired, en- 
couraged, and consoled great and useful men. 

The history of woman is the history of her effort to assuage 
pain and purify society. Her history is one of temperance, fru- 
gality, and industry. 

Moreover, women are especially qualified to vote and act as 
4 balance wheel to men in great contests, for they have demon- 
strated that fortitude and passive courage are the virtues of mis- 
fortune, serrow, and defeat, while moderation, coolness, and 
restraint are the virtues of victory and prosperity. Women 
Voters are capable of as much restraint as men, for we do not 
forget that men’s passions and spirits amid the whirlwinds, 
Siooms, siroccos, and tornadoes of politics rise to such a high 


ator from Rhode Island upon the unfinished business. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator from Arizona should like to 
have me yield to him, I would be very glad to do so. May I 
ask about how long a time he expects to occupy? 

Mr. ASHURST. I shall speak as rapidly as I may. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I hope the Senator will not. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think I will finish in about half an hour. 
Mr. LIPPITT. I hope the Senator will take a reasonable 
time to finish. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. 

The PRDSIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona will 


After the conclusion of Mr. AsHURST’s speech, 
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RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of the 
United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, the steps which have led to 
the introduction to the Senate of the Alaskan question in its 
present form were taken because for some years now, in fact 
since 1906, the conditions of the Territory of Aiaska and of the 
people of Alaska have constituted the most disappointing fea- 
ture of American progress. Up to that time the Territory was 
expanding; its people were hopeful. At that time, owing to 
circumstances which it is not now necessary to consider, the 
coal lands were withdrawn frem entry by ex-President Roosevelt. 
Since then the people of Alaska have been using every possible 
effort to have those coal fields opened in some way, so that their 
might be made available. In that they have been 
disappointed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes 

Mr. GALLINGER. There are so few Senators present that I 
make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 

Ashurst 
acon 
sankhead 


resources 


The Secretary will call the 


Martine, N. J. 
Nelson 
Norris 
Overman 
Perkins 
Pittman 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson 
Root 
Saulsbury 
Sheppard 


Shively 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, Mich. 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Vardaman 
Williams 


Gronpra 
Hitchcock 
Hollis 
James 
Jones 
Kern 
Lane 

Lea 
Lippitt 
Lodge 
McCumber 
McLean 
Gallinger Martin, Va 

Mr. BACON. I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. SmirH 
of Georgia] is necessarily absent from the city. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. TowNseNnD] from the Senate 
to-day on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, when I was interrupted by the 
roll call, I was stating the conditions in Alaska which led to the 
introduction of the pending bill. In consequence of them a com- 
mission was appointed about a year ago to study the situation 
in regard to its railroad development and to report to the Con- 
That commission, after a very hurried visit to Alaska, 
reported upon lines of railroad which they thought would serve 
the interests of that community, and recommended that those 
railroads, which would cost about $35,000,000, be built by the 
Government. Promptly two bills were introduced to accomplish 
that end, and referred to the Senate Committee on Territories. 
The Senate Committee on Territories proceeded to take those 
bills under consideration, and to give hearings, which are con- 
tained in a report of some 700 pages that has been submitted to 
the Senate. That report divides itself under three heads. 

Certain people appeared and testified in regard to the re- 
sources of Alaska in an attempt to justify the construction of 
railroads and to show that the amount of money that has been 
suggested to be appropriated could be wisely spent. Certain 
other people then appeared, not in opposition to the construction 
of railroads in Alaska, not in opposition to the statements which 
had been made about the value of the resources of Alaska, but 
protesting against Government construction of railroads, and 
saying that they and their associates were willing and would 
be glad to build railroads in that Territory if the restrictions 
that tied up the coal fields were removed, and one or two other 
conditions of less importance were properly adjusted, 

That testimony left the proponents of this bill in the situation 
that they had advanced no important argument in favor of 
Government ownership of railroads, and in answer to the 
claims of those who wished to build the roads themselves, they 
put in in rebuttal, through Mr. WicKrrsHAM, the Delegate 
from the Territory, an attack upon some people who had been 
connected with Alaska, claiming that the entire resources of 
that Territory were monopolized. Cn page 614 of the hearings 
Mr. WICKERSHAM testifies: 


bryan 
Burton 
Chamberlain 
Cummins 
Dillingha 
Fall 


gress. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. There can be no railroad building in Alaska ex- 
cept by two influences, one the Government and the other the Morgan- 
Guggenheims. That is all there is to it. They have got that country 
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by the throat, so far as transportation is concerned, and unless the 
overnment comes to the rescue of its own property in the Territory 
of Alaska it will all be taken over by these big interests. 

He submits various statements to support that assertioy 
Mr. President, I have examined those statements with grea; 
care, I have studied the testimony as carefully as I know how 
and I think that no more unfounded, frivolous charge of monop- 
oly was ever put forward, and that it is nothing more than ap 
attempt to stampede the judgment of the country in favor of 
this step toward Government ownership of railroads by infy- 
encing them to believe that no other power can open Alaska. 

The testimony in regard to the resources of Alaska has been 
very ably, eloquently, completely, and, I think, very fairly set 
forth by the Senators who have spoken in favor of the pending 
bill. I do not want seriously to question the testimony that 
has been given in regard to those resources. I am not, how- 
ever, quite so enthusiastic about some of Alaska’s possibilities 
as are a number of these gentlemen. I agree that Alaska has 
agricultural possibilities for the production of garden stuff, 
possibly for the production of grain, for the production of hay, 
and for the pasturing of cattle to some extent. I think per. 
haps that feature of it is properly summed up in the testimony 
of Prof. Piper, one of the Government officials in connection 
with the Agricultural Department who testified on this subject, 
when he said that he thought Alaska might raise agricultural] 
products for local consumption but not for export. 

Alaska, without doubt, has great mineral resources, par. 
ticularly gold. She probably has great copper resources. There 
are gentlemen—the Guggenheims and their associates—who 
have made a very expensive attempt to develop what seemed 
to them the most promising of those copper resources. It is 
in evidence in the hearings that in reply to a question from 
one of the stockholders of their company’ asking when they 
might expect dividends or some return from that development, 
the officers of the company said that they could not tell, but 
that it would certainly be many years. So that, while those 
copper resources are perhaps rich, they have not yet brought 
any return to the gentlemen who have spent many millions of 
dollars in developing them. 

Alaska has very large coal fields. They consist of one coal 
field about 25 miles from the coast opposite Controller Bay, 
called the Bering River field, said to contAin somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 50 square miles. Then, there is what is called 
the Matanuska field, a little farther north, which is said to con- 
tain in the neighborhood of from 80 to 100 square miles. 
The character of the coal in these two fields is said to be sub- 
stantially similar, being in part anthracite and in part bitumi- 
nous and in part at least of high quality; but it is very 
badly broken up in its geological formation, so that there is 
great doubt whether the veins are continuous, and it is also so 
crushed that there is difficulty in finding lump coal suitable for 
some purposes. In addition to these two fields, there is a field of 
lignite coal, called the Nenana field, near Fairbanks, in the in- 
terior, which is of value perhaps to the people in the interior 
but not valuable for export purposes. 

The evidence presenting these facts is the evidence in regard 
to the resources of Alaska. I might go much further in de 
scribing them, but anyone who is interested in that phase of 
the subject will find it so thoroughly presented in the speeches 
which have already been delivered here that it is unnecessary 
for me to repeat it. 

The next testimony presented was in regard to the construc- 
tion of railroads by private individuals. There have been in 
Alaska three serious attempts to build railroads. One is the 
Copper River Railroad, which has been built from Cordova up 
the Copper River by what is known as the Alaska Syndicate, 
composed of the Guggenheims, the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and their associates. That road was built chiefly for the pur 
pose of developing the copper mines in which those gentlemen 
were interested. 

There is, then, at the next point along the coast, a proposal 
by a Mr. Ryan to build a road of about 25 miles in length 
open the Bering River coal fields. There is at the next point 
north, at Seward, a partially-constructed railroad of which, 
under the hands of different owners and through many dif- 
ficulties, about 71 miles are built toward the Matanuska coal 
fields, the intention being to go on into the interior of the 
country to the Tanana River and to Fairbanks. sides 

The other transportation of Alaska consists of a line or lines 
of steamboats which run from St. Michaels down the coast to 
the mouth of the Yukon River, and up the Yukon River and the 
Tanana River to various points in the interior, and I may *‘) 
that this great river system will always be a very important 
means of transportation in any development that may conie to 
Alaska. 
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Mr. President, I do not want to go into these questions in 
unnecessary detail. I hope to confine my remarks to a short 
space, So I will simply say here that there is in the testimony 
plenty of evidence by different people, in the first place, that the 
Ryan road to the Bering River coal fields will be built; that the 
parties interested in it intend to build it, want to build it. and 
have the capital to build it, provided only that those fields are 
opened to entry and coal can be obtained from them when the 
road is built. In the same way, there is plenty of evidence that 
the road from Seward to the interior will be built to the Mata- 
nuska coal fields, and will be built to Fairbanks, provided the 
coal fields are open. 

This is the evidence of Mr. Jemmett, who.is now the manager 
of 11 allied banks in Canada, who, with their associates, own 
that property, and it is the evidence of Mr. Patrick, who is the 
attorney of those gentlemen. They testified that they were will- 
ing and would be glad to extend the road and that they could 
get the capital to extend it. 

In regard to the Copper River Railroad, the extension of which 
is not so important, the evidence is not so strong, but Mr. Jem- 
mett testified that he was told by the owners of that road that 
they also would build on inte the Tanana Valley if they could 
get coal. The testimony up to this point, therefore, is that 
Alaska has resources; that those resources are unjustifiably tied 
up; that she has energetic and enterprising people of the same 
type as the Americans who opened the plains and won the West ; 
and that they are ready to attempt the opening and development 
of Alaska, provided the crushing hand of Government interfer- 
ence is removed from her resources. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What does the Senator think about 
the contract, which was offered in evidence and which is in the 
Senate hearings, between the representatives of the so-called 
Cunningham claims and the Guggenheim interests, which places 
practically the best part of the Bering River coal fields in the 
hands of the Guggenheims, who own the transportation into 
Chitina? 

Mr. LIPPITT. The claims of the Cunninghams were for 
about 6,000 acres of the Bering River coal fields, the testimony 
in regard to which shows that it is more than 50 square miles 
in area. Whether they take up the best part of them is some- 
thing that no living man knows, because no living man knows 
what is the best or where it is, or, if he does, he has not tes- 
tified, so far as I know. 

In regard to the Cunningham claims, that is a subject of the 
long ago, about which there was much discussion on both sides, 
with whieh I am not very familiar, and which has little bear- 
ing upen the present subject of discussion. The contract to 
which the Senator refers was one by which the Cunninghams 
proposed to give to the Alaska Syndicate, who were then con- 
templating the building of the Copper River road, a right to 
those 6,000 aeres, and one of the Guggenheims, in behalf of 
the Alaska Syndicate, agreed to accept the option which they 
gave them for the purpose of having coal, or of knowing that 
they could get coal, which they could develop, provided they 
extended their railroad up to the Bering River fields. Not 
getting the property represented by the option, because it was 
held up by the Government and the claims were disallowed, the 
‘opper River Railread never did build up toe the Bering River 
ields, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield further to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am simply stating what I understand to be 
the facts. As J have stated, they never did build the railroad 
into the Bering coal fields. Without knowing anything about 
the legality er otherwise of the Cunningham claims, I will 
siy that whatever may be the right or wrong of that matter I 
do not believe that any possible profit can ever come to the 
people of this country as a whole that will in any way com- 
pensate them for the great loss that has arisen because that 
extension of the Copper River Railread was not built and the 
projluction of coal in Alaska was not begun at that time. 

| uow yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I simply call attention to that to 
show the disposition of the syndicate which had built the Cor- 
dova & Northwestern Railroad. They had already acquired 
at the end of the line the Kennicott mines, the most valuable 
copper mines in the country. That is conceded. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not concede it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is pretty generally conceded, and 
it is conceded, the Senator will find, in the evidence. 





Mr. LIPPITT. The evidence is that they have tried for sey- 
eral years to make a dollar out of them, and they have not been 
able to make a cent, and they can not tell when they will. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The evidence does not show that. The 
evidence shows that it is the most valuable copper mine in 
Alaska, and, further than that, it shows that the company 
built the road for the purpose of bringing out the ore. 

Mr. LIPPIT?T. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But I call attention to the attempt 
of the syndicate to obtain control of the coal mines in the 
Bering River field for the purpose of showing that the same 
syndicate was undertaking to control not only the copper mines 
of Alaska, but the coal mines as well; and, as evidence of that, 
just as soon as those coal mines were held up the Alaska Syndi- 
eate abandoned the extension of its road into the coal fields. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, there are two or three ques- 
tions which I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. The Cordova & Northewestern Railway is 
the same as the Copper River Railway, is it? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. What is the distance from the main line of 
that railway to these coal fields? About 30 miles? 

Mr. LIPPITT. There are two different routes, I think. I 
do not remember exactly; but one is in the neighborhood of 30 
miles 4nd the ether in the neighborhood of 50 miles. 

Mr. BURTON. Which is the one that was proposed—the Cop- 
per River Railway? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not know which one they proposed at the 
time they built their road, but the report of the commission 
which investigated the conditions recently suggested two alterna- 
tive routes—I think I am right—from the Copper River road 
to the Bering River coal fields. 

Mr. BURTON. One of about 30 miles and the other of 50 
miles? 

Mr. LAPPITT. About that. 

Mr. BURTON. Which is regarded as the better harbor— 
Controller Bay or Cordova? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Cordova. 

Mr. BURTON. Quite the better? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Quite the better. 

Mr. BURTON. Did the commission come to the conclusion 
that a good harbor could be developed at Controller Bay? 

Mr. LIPPITT. The commission did not visit Controller Bay; 
but Mr. Ryan, who represents the parties interested in building 
a railroad from Controller Bay to the coal mines, which would 
be only some 23 miles long, is confident of being able to build 
a harbor there at a cost of somewhere in the neighborhood of a 
million and a half dollars. Mr. Wickrrsnam, the Delegate 
from Alaska, in the course of his testimony, says that he thinks 
Mr. Ryan’s plan for getting out coal from the Bering River coal 
fields is by far the best; and Mr. Jemmett, the manager of the 
Alaska Northern, says he has no doubt that road will be built 
if the coal fields are opened. 

Mr. BURTON. Which is the Alaska Northern—the one that 
goes to the Bering River coal fields? 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Alaska Northern is the one that goes 
from Seward to the Matanuska coal fields. 

Mr. BURTON. What is the distance from Cordova to the 
nearest point of the Bering River coal fields? 

Mr. LIPPITT. About 90 to 100 miles. 

Mr. BURTON. So it would be about 60 miles on the main 
line, and then 30 miles on the proposed branch? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Thirty or forty miles; somewhere in that 
neighborhood. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Thirty-eight miles. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am informed by the Senator from Oregon 
that it is about 38 miles. 

Mr. BURTON. Thirty-eight miles is the length of the pro- 
posed branch from the Copper River line to the Bering River 
coal fields? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes. I will say in regard to that matter that 
Mr. Ryan testifies that he can take coal from the Bering River 
coal fields at 96 conts per ton less than it can be taken down 
over the Copper River Railroad, and he states that he is willing 
to take a contract from the Government to land coal at tide- 
water there for $2.50 per ton. 

Mr. BURTON. What is the obstacle in the way of building 
that road? 

Mr. LIPPITT. The fact that the Bering River coal fields are 
tied up, and nobody can enter a claim there. 

Mr. BURTON. There is no obstacle in the way of right of 
way? 
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Mr. 
way. 
When I was interrupted by 


LIPPITT. 


obstacle in the way of right of 


There is no 


the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] I was on the point of taking up 
an examination of the claims of monopoly. The only strong 
argument that has been advanced in favor of having this rail- 
road built by the Government, at an initial expense of $35,000,- 
000 and at an ultimate expense which nobody will undertake 
to say, is the argument that unless the Government builds rail- 
roads in Alaska nobody but Mr, Morgan’s firm or the Guggen- 
heims can build them there. Let us first examine the evidence 
which is relied on to establish that claim in connection with 
the Alaska Northern Railroad, running from Seward about 71 
miles into the interior at present and planned to run farther on, 

This read at one period of its career was called the Alaska 
Central, and was owned by Frost & Osborne, of Chicago, pro- 
moters interested in several other schemes, evidently ambitious, 
vigoreus, and enterprising men. They took their securities to 
the Sovereign Bank of Toronto, Canada, and borrowed money 
from it. The Sovereign Bank of Toronto, Canada, was a bank 
with resources of about $22,000,000 in 1905 and in 1906, when 
this event occurred. It had branches in numerous parts of 
Canada, and the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. had a stock owner- 
ship in it amounting to about one-sixth of the total capitaliza- 
tion, which was slightly under $4,000,000, and acted as its New 
York agent. 

Frost & Osborne failed. Their failure caused the failure, or 
the approaching failure, of the Sovereign Bank of Oanada. 
Eleven banks of Canada—the allied banks, as they have been 
since called—in order to prevent the catastrophe which that 
would have brought upon the Canadian banking system, under- 
took to give help to the Sovereign Bank. They took over all 
the assets and all the liabilities of that bank, among which 
were the bonds of the Alaska Central Railroad running from 
Seward, afterwards and at present known as the Alaska 
Northern. They have practically wound up the affairs of the 
Sovereign Bank of Canada, except that they never have been 
able to realize anything upon the interest they have in this rail- 
road at Seward. They testify that the face of the obligation 
left against those bonds is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$3,000,000, and that with interest charges the total amount of 
the obligation will be between four and five million dollars. 

All the interest that the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. have in 
this railway is the possibility that this steck in a bankrupt 
bank of Canada, whose assets for nearly eight years have been in 
course of liquidation, and on which it has been impossible to 
realize, may at some time pay something back. Mr. Jemmett, 
the manager of these allied banks, who has charge of this 
failed institution, says that he does not believe they will ever 
get anything. Others who have had experience in that sort of 
an operation, I think, will be very strongly inclined to agree 
with him. 

I have no doubt that the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co, have long 
ago crossed off from their books and marked as worthless any 
interest they may have in the assets of that bank. Even if 
they get anything out of it, it probably will not be either the 
stock or the bonds of this railroad. It will be what is received 
in the form of cash or securities by the allied banks. They can 
only get something provided some capital, either their own or 
that of somebody else, goes into the development of that road. 
As it stands, it is worthless, and always will be. 

To attempt to say that this possible residuary interest, far off 
in the future, controls in any way the construction or the opera- 
tion of that railroad, is too far-fetched a proposition for my 
business mind to conceive. Mr. Jemmett testifies that neither 
Mr. Morgan nor any representative of his has any voice or 
management in the disposition or control of these funds, the 
way they stand now. 

The testimony on the point of the Morgans not having an 
interest in this road is repeated in various plac:s in this testi- 
mony by Mr. Jemmett and by Mr, Patrick. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Wickersham repeatedly and continually claims that they have a 
large interest. I want to read some of it. I read from Mr. 
Wickersham’s testimony at page 633 of the Senate hearings. 
Mind you, this bank failed eight years ago, and this testimony 
was taken within a few months. 

The truth about this Alaska Central is that the J. P. Morgan bank in 
Canada, the only J. P. Morgan bank in Canada, put up this money, and 
the J. P. Morgan bank to-day owns the whole of the Alaska Northern. 

Was there ever a more unfounded assertion? 

Senator CHAMBERLAIN. That is denied, I think? 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; Mr. Jemmett told the facts, from which that 
inference may be fairly and justly drawn. 

Senator CHAMBERLAIN. I think that was denied by Mr. Patrick, if 
I remember, at the time the hearings were had before the Territories 


Committees before 
Mr. PaTrick. They do not own one dollar of it. 
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Then, further over, in another place, on page $53, I find the 
following: 

Mr. Parrick. Neither the Morgans nor the Sovereign Bank own the 
road nor own any interest in it. I will state that the securities were 
transferred to the Canadian banks which aided the Sovereign Bank. 

Mr. BAaLLiane. Transferred the trusteeship only. 

Mr. Parrick. And if there should be any equity left, if the security 
should be more than sufficient to pay back the money advanced, then 
the Sovereign Bank might have some equity in the proceeds—the 
money that might result after settlement. But no title and no owner. 
ship and no interest exists in this railroad property. It is owned by 
the railway company, in which the Sovereign Bank is neither stock 
nor bond holder. ; 

And the only connection Mr. Morgan has with it is through 
the Sovereign Bank. 

Mr, President it seems to me that with that testimony clearly 
and repeatedly given anybody who undertakes to say that that 
road is monopolized by Mr. Morgan or Mr. Guggenheim just 
do so for some ulterior purpose. We know what the purpose 
is. It is to try to convince the public of this country, who do 
not examine these subjects and who can not do it, that there 
is a great and overpowering monopoly there. 

So much for the Sovereign Bank and Morgan monopoly of the 
Alaska Northern. Now, let me go a step further. 

We have Mr. Ryan wanting to build to Controller Bay to 
get the coal out of the Bering fields. Mr. WickersHam, in his 
testimony, read to the committee the charter which Mr. Ry.n 
got from the State of New Jersey. He put the charter in evi- 
dence. It is in the testimony. It is signed by four or five 
people, as was required by the State of New Jersey. None of 
them are names that are well known in any way. Mr. Wicx- 
ERSHAM promptly says that those are dummiy incorporators, and 
because they are dummy incorporators they must represent X{(r. 
Morgan. The question was asked Mr. WIcKERSHAM, “Is this 
all you know about it?” Mr. WiIcKERSHAM replied: “ Yes: that 
is all I know about it.” 

Mr. Ryan himself promptly comes forward and says that the 
firm of Probst & Wetzler are the people that are backing it. 
and that neither Mr. Morgan nor Mr. Guggenheim has any 
interest at all in the property. He brings before the committee 
a representative of that firm, who, under cath, testifies to the 
same fact. Nevertheless, the charge is still made that Mr. 
Ryan’s road is dependent upon these interests. Mr, Ryan ap- 
peared in my office yesterday, not solicited by me, and confirmed 
to me these statements. There is repeated evidence about them 
in the testimony. 

Now let us come to one other, and really one of the most 
remarkable of all of the statements. Up the Yukon River, 
starting from St. Michaels, there runs a line of steamboats. It 
is owned by the Northern Navigation Co. The people interested 
in the Northern Navigation Co. also own the Northern Commer- 
cial Co., this being a trading company with stations, posts, and 
stores at various points on the Yukon River, which are suy)lied 
by the steamers of the allied navigation company. The naviga- 
tion company runs on up to Fairbanks on the Tanana, and up to 
Dawson on the Yukon. 

There has been great competition on that river. It was 
thought in the past that there was a great deal of business to 
be done there, and various people came in and ran steamboats 
there. That has resulted in the business being so overdone that 
there are to-day 43 idle steamboats on that river. It has re- 
solved itself, for the moment, into the hands of these peo le 
running from St. Michaels up the river from the mouth, and 
steamers connected with the White Pass Railroad, approaching 
from the other direction of Alaska, running down the river to 
Dawson and to Fairbanks. 

The claim is repeatedly made by Mr. WickersHam that Mr. 
Morgan owns and dominates either the Northern Navigation Co. 
or the Northern Commercial Co., or both. They are not very 
large companies, as IT understand; nevertheless, they do al! the 
business that there is there. 

The attorney for those companies in Washington is Mr. John 
Sidney Webb. He appeared in my office yesterday and showed 
me some telegrams from the owners of those properties, deny- 
ing that Mr. Morgan or Mr. Guggenheim had any interest 1D 
them whatever. I told him that perhaps he might have it made 
more definite. He telegraphed to his people, who are the mau:- 
gers of that line and the principal owners—that they are the 
principal owners, at least, is undenied—the Sloss people, of S20 
Francisco, and their associates. He telegraphed to them, 11 
received in reply a long telegram which I will put into the 
RECORD. 

An analysis of that telegram shows that the stock of these 
two companies, the Northern Commercial Co. and the Northern 
Navigation Co., is owned by the Alaska Commercial Co. to the 
extent of 65.24 per cent, by the Alaska Goldfields Co. to ['° 
extent of 26.77 per cent, by the International Mercantile Marine 








Co. to the extent of 5.34 per cent, and that they have in the 
treasury 2.65 per cent. 

The stockholders of the Alaska Commercial Co. are given in 
detail here. The stockholders of the Alaska Goldfields Co. are 
all people in London except some gentleman by the name of 
Liebes. The board of directors is-given here. It consists of 
ihe Slosses, Mr. Gerstle, Mr. Fairbanks, and other gentlemen, 
all of whom live in the West, I believe, and none of whom have 
any connection with Mr. Morgan, as I understand. By the way, 
ihe telegram denies that either Mr. Morgan or Mr. Guggenheim 
jas any control or power over that railroad in any way. 

| ask permission to incorporate this correspondence in the 
ltecorD without reading. 

the VICK PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

‘he correspondence referred to is as follows: 

{Cepy of night letter.] 
San FRANcisco, Cat., January 20, 191}. 
Joun Srpnpy Wess, 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Capital stock of Northern Commercial Company, three twenty-four 
thousand shares preferred at five dollars; sixteen thousand two twenty- 
eight shares common at hundred dollars. Northern Navigation Com- 
puny, two hundred twelve thousand two hundred shares preferred at 
jive doilars; sixteen thousand two twenty-eight shares common at 
hundred dollars; held in following percentages of both companies: 
Combined Alaska Commercial oe? sixty-five decimal two four; 
\laska Goldfields, twenty-six decimal seventy-seven. International 
Mercantile Marine, five decimal three four. Treasury, two decimal 
sixty-five. Only stockholders of Alaska Commercial Com any, Sloss, 
Cerstle, Niebaum, and Greenewald families, Washburn, and Louis Green- 
baum Stockholders Alaska Goldfields—all London people except Liebes. 
Alaska Commercial represented on board directors by Leon and Louis 


Sloss, Mark and William Gerstle, Fairbanks, Greenbaum, Greenewald, 
Daniels ;. Alaska Goldfields, by Philips, Isaac and Julian, and Leon and 
Arnold Liebes; International Mercantile Marine by T. H. Clarke. 
Fifteenth director in Camden, New cee? We reiterate all statements 
made mm our telegrams February twelfth and thirteenth, nineteen 


tw ye, 
Leon SLoss, President. 
[Analysis of telegram.] 
Northern Commercial Co. stock: Preferred, 324,000, at $5 per share; 
common, 16,228, at $100 per share. 
Northern Na gation Co.-stock: Preferred, 212,200, at $5 per share; 
common, 16,228, at $100 per share. 


Per cent. 

Alaska Compeipeiiin: Seitite cncetdictiniesdivcasepedcerasediasequenceneregnstreieeet 65. 24 
Alaska COCOGIIIII insite erie seceetnerenedierpmieeneivenemnmcanhentl 26. 77 
International Mferemsitite Merine ow oo enw n enn o= 5. 34 
In treQSUP Yn Ui hh ha cent chitin einen eat at enctahdlltn dln cidbeiblsils 2. 65 
100, 00 

Stockholders of Alaska Commercial Co.: Sloss, Gerstle, Niebaum, 


Greenewald family, Washburn family, and Louis Greenbaum. 
Stockhotders Alaska Goldfields Co.: All London people, except the 

‘Board of directors: Leon Sloss, Louis Sloss, Mark Gerstle, William 
Gerstle, William Fairbanks, Louis Greenbaum, Greenewald, Daniels, 
Isaac Philips, Julian Philips, Leon Liebes, Arnold Liebes, and T. H. 
Clarke, Camden, N. J. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The only way of connecting Mr. Morgan with 
this company as a grasping monopolist, which is the position in 
which he is being represented in this matter, is that the Inter- 
national Mereantile Marine Co. owns the small amount of 5} 
per cent of the stock. That came about years ago, when the 
International Mereantile Marine Co. was formed, by their hav- 
ing some steamers out on the Pacific coast which were taken 
into these properties and were paid for in stock. Mr. Morgan’s 
firm, as is well known, formed the International Mercantile 
Marine Co. His firm undoubtedly still have a powerful inftu- 
ence in the direction of that company. Because, however, this 
shall amount of stock in it is owned by + International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co., which is a company of enormous size, which 
extends its activities into many parts of the world, which is a 
trans-Atlantie steamship company; because it happens through 
the failures and the difficulties of doing business away out on 
the coast of Alaska to have this smail percentage of interest in 
that transportation company, it is pretty far-fetched to claim 
that Mr. Morgan owns and controls and dominates it, or has 
are to do with the matter, The fact undoubtedly is that 
le has not. 

_ Those are the facts in regard to the three companies that are 
coins and are talking about doing transportation business in 
‘\luska. If anybody can see in those facts anything to justify 
he claim that all Alaska is in the hands of a crushing monopoly, 
cin see something that is beyond my vision. I can not 
‘icine why either the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. or the firm 

Cuggenheim Bros. should wish to invest another dollar in 
isk. They have already made an investment there of many, 
"ly nilltions. They are the only ones, who have really, seri- 

and energetically, and with capital behind them, taken 
vd of the resources of Alaska to try to see if something was 
‘gotten out of them. The testimony given by Mr. Dickeson, 
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the manager of the White Pass Railroad, is that they have not 
made a dollar in dividends, and they can not tell when they will. 

If any further evidence is needed on this question, Hon. 
JAMES §S. DAVENPORT, a Member of Congress from the State of 
Oklahoma, wrote to the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. in regard 
to the question whether they did or did not have a large inter- 
est in the transportation systems of Alaska. He handed me 
their answer this mourning. I knew nothing about it until two 
or three minutes before it was put into my hands. It is dated 
yesterday—January 20. I will ask to have the Secretary 
read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
[J. P. Morgan & Co., Wall Street, corner Broad, New York: Drexel & 

Co., Philadelphia ; Morgan, Grenfell & Co., London; Morgan, Harjes 

& Co., Paris. 


New Yorn, January 20, 1914. 
Hon. James 8S. Davenport, M, C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of thé 19th 


instant calling our attention to a statement made during a debate on 
the Alaska railway bill that the Alaska Syndicate held or exer da 
control of the White Pass & Yukon Route and the Alaska Northern 
Railway, and asking for a specific reply as to whether or n the 
Alaska Syndicate, our house, or M. Guggenheim’s Sons have any inter- 
est or control in any railway or water lines in Alaska other than the 
Copper River Railway and the Alaska Steamship Co. 

The Alaska Syndicate owns the Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
way, running from Cordova, on the coast, to Chitina, with a branch 


line from Chitina to the Kennicott mines 
The Alaska Syndicate owns 41 per cent of the capital stock of the 
Alaska Steamship Co. 


Neither the Alaska Syndicate, M. Guggenheim’s Sons, nor ourselves 
have or ever have had any interest in the White Pass & Yukon Railway. 

The Alaska Syndicate, M. Guggenheim’s Sons, or ourselves have not 
and never have had any interest in the Alaska Northern Railway or 
| its predescessor, the Alaska Central Railway. 

The firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. were stockholders in the Sovereign 
Bank of Canada, but were not represented on the board, nor did they 
have anything to do with the management of the bank. The bank 
failed and was placed in the hands of a receiver. At the time of the 


failure we learned that the bank had made loans either to the Alaska 
Central Railway or to its successor, the Alaska Northern Railwar, or 
to the builders or promoters of such railway, taking the bonds of said 
railway, or one of them, as collateral. We had no previous knowledge 
of such loans nor any interest therein. 

We paid our double liability as stockholders in said bank in cash 
and received therefor shares in the International Assets Co. (Ltd 
a Canadian company formed to liquidate the bank, which company, 
we believe, now holds whatever interests the Sovereign Bank had in 


| the Alaska Northern Railway. If the liquidation should leave any 
surplus over the debts of the bank, which, we are informed, is not 
at all probable, we should receive our share of such surplus. We are 


not represented on the board of the liquidation company, nor have we 
| anything to do with its management. 

The above statement of facts covers the entire interest of the 
Alaska Syndicate, Messrs. M. Guggenheim’s Sons, and ourselves in any 
| rail, water, or other transportation lines in Alaska. 

Messrs. M. Guggenheim's Sons authorize us to say that they concur 
in the statements in this letter, in so far as the same refer to the 
| Alaska Syndicate, the firm of M. Guggenheim’s Sons, or the individual 
members thereof. 

Trusting we have given you the desired information, we remain, 

Yours, very truly, 


J. P. Morcan & Co. 
Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I have put in denials from 
almost everyone connected with the management of these prop- 
erties of the statement that they are dominated and controlled 
by the interest which Mr. WICKERSHAM asserts is throttling 
Alaska. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not happen to be in when the 
first part of the letter was read. Was there any denial of the 
statement which Mr. Ballaine made in reference to Mr. Perkins 
and what he had to say about the loan for railway con- 
struction? 

Mr. LIPPITT. There was no denial of the fact that Mr. 
Perkins, as representing the house of J. P. Morgan & Co. in 1909, 
was strenuously urged by Mr. Ballaine to induce his company 
to finance an extension of the Alaska Northern Railroad; that 
Mr. Perkins visited Alaska to consider the question; that subse- 
quently Mr, Ballaine went to New York hoping that he would 
receive a consent to his proposition and financial support; and 
that he was told that the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. did not 
care to entertain the proposition. In other words, the testi- 
mony the honorable Senator from Oregon has referred to is to 
the effect that the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. were earnestly 
solicited to build a line which, if they had consented to do, 
would have given them this very contro! that it is now claimed 
they have; that they refused to do it, although if they wanted 
this thing which they are claimed to want and claimed to have, 
here was the easy, manifest, ready way of doing it; and that 
instead of showing this grasping spirit they said that for vari- 
ous reasons they did not care to enter into the transaction. 
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Mr. President, what I was about to say before this interrup- 
tion is, that if all these charges were absolutely true that have 
been made of monopolizing the transportation systems and re- 
sources of Alaska and we were still in the conditions in which 
our Government was and the conditions of doing business that 
we were in 20 years ago we might seriously consider it; but to- 
day, with an all-powerful Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
trolling the railroad situation in this country, with-laws that 
are so powerful that even great railroads commanding hundreds 
and hundreds of millions of capital can be broken apart almost 
with the stroke of a pen, what danger is there of new railroads 
up in that undeveloped, barren, and almost waste country being 
developed by the same men? If I were an Alaskan, I would not 
care whether the railroads were owned by one man or a hundred 
or a thousand men so long as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion were here to fix their rates, to dictate to them how they 
should run their trains, what kind of cars they should run, and 
all the other details of railroad management. The day has gone 
by when this country needs to be stampeded by any such cry of 
monopoly. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
Isiand yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly. 

Mr. LANE. I should like to say to the Senater from Rhode 
Island that if I were in Alaska trying to get freight in there or 
food to last for a year’s supply and had to pay $120 a ton to get 
it, and if I had only a few hundred dollars in my pocket, I would 
take a good deal of interest abeut who was collecting the toll on 
the freight. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Of course in that case he would not get his 
freight in. 

I was saying, when the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
interrupted me, that I think the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ample power te handle any such situation if it existed. 
I see no signs of its existence. 

Under these circumstances the whole question resolves itself 
into the proposition whether or not in this country we are to 
abaudon our time-honored policy of trusting to the initiative 
and the courage and the enterprise of our own citizens, our 
private citizens, our individual citizens, to develop our re- 
sources. Mr. President, ths glory of our country and its 
strength lie in the individual men wio for the last 20 years have 
been grappling with just such problems as are presented to us 
to-day in Alaska. They have won their way across the deserts 
to the Pacific coast and they have built up industries of every 
kind 

Mr. | 
interests.” 





from Rhode 


resident, we hear the much-abused phrase “ private 
It is the private interests that have built up this 
ry—private interests run by private men. Farms and fac- 
ories and forges and furnaces and mines and railroads, all the 
instruments of agriculture and commerce and manufacture, 
have been built up by private individuals who have put their 
energy, their lifeblood into the separate and special control of 
the separate and special industries that were under their eye- 
sicht 

The question that has now come to us is whether we are to 
abolish all that long continuous system of development that 
has built up the prosperity of which Americans so often boast. 

If the only thing that had been developed were such things 
as farms and factories, probably we might hesitate, but, Mr. 
resident, I picked up the other day a book by Mr. Howard 
Siiott, who has recently been made president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. He gives the rates of transporting 
freight in this country and abroad. I will put the tables into 
the Recorp. Before I do so let me state that for the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain the cost per ton per mile is 2.33 
cents, for Germany it is 1.41 cents, for Austria 1.45 cents, for 
Holland 1.32 cents, and for the United States of America 
0.741 cent. That is a marvelous result to be obtained in a new 
country, a sparsely settled country, like ours. 

But let me go on and show you something of the conditions 
under which it has been obtained. The cost of labor shown 
in another part of this volume is 60 per cent of the whole 
cost of the railroad business, and the average wages paid rail- 
road employees per year in the United Kingdom are $270, in 
the German Empire $388, in France $260, in Austria $277, and 


coun 


| 





so on for the different countries. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. LIPPITT. May I finish the sentence? Whereas in the 
United States of America the wages are $733. In other words, 


the rate of wages is more than double the wages paid in the 
other railroad countries of the world, while we have a rate for 
transportation that is from one-half te two-thirds only of the 





rate that is charged in those countries. I will now yield to the 
Senator from Montana. 


Mr. WALSH. I desire to inguire of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, without intending at all to combat the conclusion t, 
which his argument woukl lead, whether the diserepancy poe. 
tween the cost of transporting freight in this country and jin 
BHurope is not assignable in a very large measure to two facts: 
First, that in Burope, taking Germany particularly, the yas 
tonnage of low-grade freight is transported by canal, thus elo. 
vating, as a matter of course, the average cost of transporting 
such freights as are carried by railroads; and, second, inasmuch 
as the distances over which freight is earried in Burope are 
very much less than in this country, the terminal charges neces. 
sarily become a higher factor in the cost of transportation. 

is it not a fact that those two elements may account for yery 
much of the difference which thus is most fortunately in oy; 
favor in the matter of freight? 

Mr. LIPPITT. It is quite possible that some of the conditions 
which the Senator from Montana instances may account for 
some of this difference. Passengers are not largely carried on 
freight boats, and there is a very material difference in the 
passenger rates between this country and abroad. The first. 
class passenger rate in Germany is 3 cents a mile, in England 
4 cents, and there are different figures which [I will not take 
the time at this moment to read. But in addition to all that 
the fact remains that whatever may be the conditions which 
might modify this result, nobody accustomed to commercial 
matters can question for a moment that it is enormously credit- 
able that the great men who for these long years have been 
building up our railroad system in this country should have 
been able to give us an average rate that is anywhere near the 
average rate abroad, when the cost of labor here is more than 
double the cost of the labor that they have to use abroad. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


France 





United States_____ ro Naeem eee ehaneeae< 
And here are some figures for capitalization per mile of road: 












I aN noses cn epicene wens titninniie dite elias -. $275, 000 
I» scenthsnciideipeitenin audits —. 925 eee 
EE ee ae ~ 144,000 
Russia, including Siberia_ _. 81,000 
ROIS» sje etttttcintipmclpilailtiy .. 118, 000 
BIT, x cscnesschisittnintahimaiiniaiaceiteaaes ditt tat inal att atte EE ee 67, 000 
GE is petite tan adalat dethsaha de 58, 000 
I sehen ei i cat i ile 82, 000 
PRC i sitiiccicencitinlelltalimchibiltis sabia tinkicgsitidli hime tla i ashes 117, 600 
POIOG 1 RECO ccnicnci.ctditingy natitetaiic agate ieiiaitmertiien ins iat Ls ie. 60, 000 


And here are the average wages paid railroad employees per 


year: 

Untte® Minghett 1.ncneiiiiaiee joel eS, Les $270 
COORDS . TUURIUIIR,.....jccctinnicmititee ctenie ee ei ettience SOD 
TI reese nen peat eee 260 
ete in, 2. nid acd aalidiie Sicisnenno 196 
ARO iii) aie nln wilinititbt aia tat eee | BTF 
IN encarta setiieliniatni Dien ii ictaetainiea sitntiletas a 283 
IIIT cncrsosin<anstmuienercnniegsanensneintenshatetiieaiiaiemaine nn tata aa ay 287 
manne sn i ee ne 292 
Waltul Debtesinc wtb i i oes 6 eee ee ts «| TSS 


The argument which I want to make out of this circum- 
stance is simply this: That we have organized in this coun- 
try a set of railroad builders who have given us magnificent 
results under the system which we have so long used; that 
they are perfectly ready to undertake the problem of Alaskan 
transportation; and that there is no necessity of stepping out- 
side of an agency that we know all about to employ one the 
results of whose management no man can foretell. 

Mr. President, when the inhabitants of this country shall come 
to look to their Government for the direct management of their 
commercial development I think they will begin to lose the 
characteristic which is the most valuable that the people of 2 
nation can possess, the faculty of initiative, of courage, 1nd of 
independence. Anyone who has had experience in the em 
ployment of men knows that the one difficult and almost !m- 
possible thing to procure is a man of personal initiative, @ me? 
who will go outside of the beaten track, who will do something 
to-morrow differently from what he did yesterday, who will 
discover effective ways of meeting new problems. It is the 
possession of that faculty which has built up this country. 
The circumstances of our development has educated for us @ 
class of men who are preeminent among all the people of Nod 
world in that respect. This Government ownership is the firs 
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ste nae diminishing that independent spirit among our 
peopie. 

Government building and Government management lead to 
extravagances of all kinds. It leads to a government by a 
bureau instead of a government by your neighbors and friends. 
] believe that one of the very worst things that could be done to 
Alaska would be to take away from her the opportunities which 
a great country like that possesses for the development of men 
aud substitute for it a system of business that is controlled by a 
Government several thousand miles away which is too busy and 
too dilatory to give it the close attention that it needs. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I-want for a few moments to 
address the Senate upon an amendment to the bill that has 
been printed and that I expect to offer when the proper time 
arrives. I should like to have the Secretary at this point read 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 8, after line 20, add: 

The President of the United States is hereby further empowered, au- 
thorized, and directed to construct or cause to be constructed, not less 
than 10 nor more than 20 vessels suitable and appropriate for the 
freight and passenger service between the ports of Alaska and other 
ports on the eastern and western shores of North America and the 
ports on the eastern and western shores of South America. Said ves- 
sels shall be constructed as near as may be so that they will be suitable 
for use in aid of the Navy of the United States as a merchant marine. 
After the same are constructed, the President is hereby authorized, 
upon such terms as he may deem best. to lease the same to the Panama 
Railroad Co. For the purpose of building said vessels the President is 
hereby authorized to raise money and to expend the same in accordance 
with the terms provided in this act, not exceeding the amount of 
$15,000,000, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in my judgment, if this amend- 
ment were added to the bill it would go a great ways toward 
the carrying out of the purposes and the objects of the pro- 
posed law providing for the building of railroads in Alaska. 

I am just informed that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dr- 
LINGHAM] had expected to follow the Senator from Rhode 
island (Mr. Lipprrr]. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. It makes no difference. I would just 
as soon follow the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I had a talk with the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], and he told me that he did not know of 
anyone who was going to address the Senate on the bill to-day, 
but I am perfectly willing to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am perfectly willing to wait until the 
Senator has discussed his amendment, and then I will take the 
floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. It will be seen, Mr. President, from the read- 
ing of the amendment that it probably goes a great deal 
further than is necessary for the carrying out of the objects 
of the bill, and yet I believe it must be admitted, from the 
evidence that has been presented before the committee and 
statements made on the floor here by Senators in discussing 
the bill, that the bill itself is not complete unless we make pro- 
vision for the carrying of the products of the mines of Alaska 
from the shores of Alaska to the different ports of the country. 

| confess, however, that while in my judgment I think it would 
strengthen the bill and carry out its purposes more completely, 
the greater purpose in my mind in offering the amendment, and 
the greater object I have in view, is to develop the commerce 
between the ports of North and South America—to develop if 
possible the trade that everybody admits ought to be developed 
With the ports of the different countries of South America. 

The Panama Canal, now nearing completion, will be used 
mostly by ships of foreign nations. If we sheald pass this 
kind of an amendment it would enable the Government of the 
United States to put vessels upon the waters of the Atlantic 
ind the Pacifie Oceans to ply between the ports of North and 
South America, so that the trade that every American citizen 
is anxious should be developed between this country and South 
Alerica could be developed and could be brought to us, where, 
is a matter of geography and as a matter of business and as 
i Inatter of commerce, most of it ought to be. 

_ it is undisputed, I think, that while the combinations existing 
in Alaska have made it necessary, in the judgment of ‘hose who 
ure behind this bill, te urge the building of railroads by the 
Government of the United States in that Territory, in addition 
‘here is a combination between the owners of vessels that ply 
between the shores of Alaska and the ports of the Pacific coast. 
‘iis was brought out quite extensively by the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Wansu]. It was mentioned in some detail by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], and also by the 
Junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Pornpexter]. So, after 
we have developed the coal fields of Alaska and the mines and 
live brought her products to her shores, they must be shipped 
‘o the ports of the Pacific coast and other places upon vessels 





owned by men who, it is conceded, I believe, are alresdy in 
control of the situation, and who would have it within their 
power to exact such rates as would practically nullify the 
legislation that we would pass here, as far as the railroads are 
concerned. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne 
braska yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think it is safe for me 
to say that heretofore there has been rather a wide difference 
of opinion between the Senator from Nebraska and myself as to 
the best means of rehabilitating our almost entirely vanished 
merchant marine. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to discuss that subject, I will 
say to the Senator, before I conclude. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I assume that the Senator in this amend- 
ment has in view the probable development, to some extent at 
least, of the American merchant marine, which is a commend- 
able object; but I will call the attention of the Senator to one 
fact in connection with his amendment. Heretofore we have 
thought that in developing our trade with South America it 
was desirable to have ships that left our great ports, like Bos- 
ton, New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, carrying the com- 
merce of our great country. It seems to me that this amend- 
ment provides simply that the products of Alaska shall be car- 
ried in these ships to South and Central America. Does the 
Senator think there will be a commerce of sufficient consequence 
to warrant the investment of, as I think, from ten to twenty 
million dollars in building ships for this purpose? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; and the Senator has not grasped the real 
object of the amendment. Of course, as a parliamentary propo- 
sition, I had to prepare an amendment that would be in order 
on this bill. I think the fact that these railroads will come 
down to the ports of Alaska makes it in order as a parliamentary 
proposition to offer this amendment, although I have not be- 
lieved, and I do not believe, that the ships I have provided for 
here would all be used or could all be used in carrying coal 
from Alaska. I do not believe that you can put that kind of a 
construction on the amendment. If the amendment were 
adopted, I think the President would have some of those neces- 
sary vessels engaged in the carrying of coal from Alaska to 
other ports, wherever the other ports might be found to be lo- 
eated, with a view of making the traffic profitable, but the 
larger number of them would undoubtedly be engaged in the 
general carrying of freight and passengers between the eastern 
and the western ports of both North and South America. That 
is the object of the amendment. If it would not bear that con- 
struction, then I am mistaken in its language. 

Mr. GALLINGDHR. I trust that the amendment will bear 
that interpretation. I fear that it does not or can not bear 
the interpretation. However, that is a matter which can be 
carefully looked into. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; I will say to the Senator if it can not 
bear that interpretation any amendment that is necessary to 
give it that interpretation would not only be desirable, but 
would be readily supported by myself. 

Mr. President, I am not going to take up the time of the 
Senate in discussing the question of trade with South America. 
I assume that all Senators and all citizens of the country are 





| anxious that the trade with South America shall be developed. 
| We have spent about $400,000,000 in digging the canal. We 


brought all those ports, commercially speaking, much nearer 
to our ports than they were before. The whole world .is 
making preparations to use the canal. South of us al! the 
countries of South America are trading almost entirely 
with Burope, and it strikes me that everybody in the United 
States is desirous, if it can be done, of getting at least a por- 
tion of that trade which we do not now possess, and that we 
will not possess until some steps are taken in some way to put 
the necessary ships on the ocean to develop it. 

Mr. WALSH. May I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. The Government of the United States owns 
quite a line of steamships now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir; I expect to take that up and discuss 
it shortly. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the opinion of the Senator that when 
those ships are released from the duties that have been de- 
volved upon them during recent years in connection with the 
construction of the canal they would not be available for the 
purpose he has in mind? 
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Mr. NORRIS. I think they would be available. I am going 
to discuss that, I will say to the Senator, shortly. = want now 
to mention the merchant-marine proposition. That is a ques- 
tion which has been discussed and has been an issue in a good 
iInany political campaigns. While, as far as I know, men of all 
political beliefs are anxieus that we should develop a merchant 
marine, men have disagreed very widely as to how we should 
obtain it. I think the methods that have been proposed in the 
past, that were advocated by the Presidents who ‘have pre- 
ceded the present occupant of the White House, have met such 
serious objections, in my judgment objections well founded, that 
there will be no attempt to revive the agitation of obtaining a 
merchant marine in the method which has been advocated in 
the past. 

I do not believe the American people are in favor of a ‘ship 
subsidy; I do not believe it is necessary that we should have one 
in order to develop our merchant marine; but everybody con- 
eedes that we are seriously handicapped in that respect, and 
that in case of war we should be at the mercy of those who 
owned the ships; we should be compelled to pay what might be 
asked for them; and in many cases we should be unable to get 
them at all. So our Navy, to a great extent, would be rendered 
useless, 

When our maval fleet went around the world and when it 
made its recent trip to the Mediterranean, from which it has 
just returned, we heard it said that it was necessary to engage 
foreign ships in order to carry the coal to supply our Navy. It 
seems to me that the adoption of my amendment would furnish 
a method of getting a merchant marine that would not be ex- 
pensive, and that the United States would be able to obtain 
vessels, in case it needed a merchant marine, without paying a 
doliar for the use of the ships which are provided for in the 
amendment. The amendment provides that the President may 
lease these ships when they are constructed to the Panama 
Railroad Co. It is my theory that, if the amendment be adopted 
and the ships should be constructed, the President will avail 
himself of this discretion to lease the vessels to the Panama 
Railroad Co. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senater from Kansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why not simply make an appropriation and 
authorize the Panama Railroad Co. to construct the ships and 
operate the line—it is there to do it if the means are provided— 
instead of going the roundabout way of having the ships con- 
structed by the Government and then leased to this corpora- 
tion, the stock of which is owned by the Government? 

Mr. NORRIS. That would do very well; but such an amend- 
ment would net be in order, as a parliamentary proposition on 
this bill. A ‘separate bill to that effect, if enacted into law, 
would accomplish the same thing which this amendment seeks to 
accomplish; but every Senator knows that between the introduc- 
tion of the bill and the reaching of the stage of parliamentary 
procedure, which we have now reached on the pending bill, there 
are many dangerous steps and a great many obstacles to 
encounter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ne- 
braska will permit me, I think the Senator is somewhat infiu- 
enced by the rules of another body in reference to the partia- 
mentary procedure. We have no rule of relevancy here in the 
matter of amendments, except in reference to appropriation 
bills, and I feel sure that the Senator’s amendment would be 
equally relevant and pertinent to this bill if he should draft it 
along the line suggested by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow }. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would not be any better, in my judgment, 
than my amendment, although I concede it would be just as 
good, and I would just as soon support it: but I should like to 
sav, while it does not bear directly on this question, in reply 
to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gatirncrer], that my 
observation for several years, and my experience for a very 
much shorter time, of what is in order and what is out of order 
in the Senate, depends to a great extent upon the individual 
opinions or perhaps the wishes of some of those Senators who 
have been here so long that they carry in their minds and in 
their recollections rules that are not printed in the book. I 
think I have seen a good many instances where points of order 
have been made, and made by those Senators, and everybody 
has conceded at once that the points of order were well made. 
I do not want to run up against that kind ofa proposition. 

Mr. President, the Panama Railroad Co., as the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow] has said, is a corporation, every dollar 
of the stock of which is owned by the United States. It has 
been operating a railroad in Panama and a line of steamships 
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from Colon to New York and part of the time to Philadelphia, 
I believe, ever since we have been engaged in the construction 
of the Panama Canal. It is a corporation that goes into the 
market the same as any other corporation engaged im transpor- 
tation, advertises, and does business in exactly the same way, 
and attempts to get business the same as do other corporations, 
excepting, perhaps, that it does not charge, and “as not charged, 
the Gevernment as high a rate im transporting articles to 
Panama as the owners of private steamships have charged. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebrasky 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I again yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say that the Panama Railroad 
Co. competes for Government business with private lines, and, 
if the private lines underbid it, it loses the business. 

Mr. NORRIS. COertainly; but, as a matter of fact, to the 
extent of their capacity, as a rule, they underbid the private 


lines. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Very frequently it loses important ship- 
ments because the private lines underbid it._ 

Mr. NORRIS. I have here in my hand the official report of 
the board ef directors to the stockholders of the Panama Ruil- 
road Co. for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. It is a very 
comprehensive and full report, showing operations both of the 
railroad and the steamship lines; and I have found from an 
examination of the figures that are itemized here that, as a 
rule, they have carried freight cheaper than any other line be- 
tween New York City and Panama, and that, as a rule, the 
Government has paid less per ton to them than to anyone else. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nebraska 
will kindly yield-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think it has to do it or it dees not get the 
business. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. Thatmay be; but my statement is that it does 
do it and that it dees get the business. ; 

Mr. GALLINGHER. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
if the statement to which he alludes shows the profits and losses 
of this corporation? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGHR. Has it been a profitable corporation? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I will give those figures. I am about 
to come to that point in my address where I expected to put 
those figures into the Rrecorp. 

Mr. GALLINGHR. It is important in giving the figures, I 
think, Mr. President, that the initial cost should be taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not have that, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask the Senator from Nebraska whether 
it be not trve that shortly after the United States acquired the 
stock of the Panama Railread and the steamship company there 
was not a very marked reduction in the general freight rates 
from New York to Colon or ‘to Panama? I am under the im- 
pression that those who are familiar with it believe that the 
ownership of this property by the United States brought about 
a reduction of about $3 a ton in those rates. I think I got 
that from the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] in some 
fashion or other, and if the Senator from Nebraska can not 
answer the question, I am sure that the Senator from Kansas 
can, 

Mr. NORRIS. TI had not expected that the question would be 
asked or I should have marked it, but in this report some 
where—I do not feel as though I am justified in taking the 
time of the Senate to look it up now—there is a statement as to 
the price per ton charged by various transportation companies 
from New York to Colon; and I was impressed with the fact 
that the price per ton by the Panama Railroad Co. was lower 
than any of them. I want to say to the Senator that I am u- 
der the impression—I do not believe there is any doubt abo.t 
it—that what he has stated is true; that when the Panama Rail- 
road Co. commenced to engage in the business of transports 
freight and passengers from New York to Colon, it did reduce 
the freight charges very materially. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My ‘understanding is that not only did they 
charge less than the rates formerly prevailing, but that these 
competitive influences reduced the rates of the independent car 
riers between those points. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, 
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Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 





The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. [ yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not now remember the exact figures, 
though I was very familiar with them at one time; but I was 
told by one of the general officers of the Panama Railroad Co. 
that se great was the reduction in rates hetween New York and 
Colon as a result of the competition between the Panama Rail- 
road Co. and Steamship Line and other steamship lines that at 
ene time he was approached by the representatives of some 
European line with the view of entering into an agreement as 
to yates and increasing the rates ever what they were, because 
those representatives of foreign interests said the rates were 
toe low, these gentlemen, of course, not understanding that the 
stock of the Panama Railroad Co. was owned by the United 
States Government, thinking that it was still a private line, 
as it was during the French ownership of the company. He de- 
clined because he said the business was very profitable te the 
Panama Steamship Lime, and there was no occasion for any 
advance in rates, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am very mueh obliged to the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] for that observation, and 
I went to say that it is in accordance with my recollection of 
the situation. I do not believe there is any donbt whatever 
about it. 

Mr. President, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, the 
steamship line operated by the Panama Railroad Co. had a 
total revenue of $2,151,157.99 and a total expense of $1,929.- 
668.07, leaving a met revenue after the payment of all expenses 
of $221,480.92. I have an itemized statement of the income 
and of the expenses, but unless some other Senator desires it 
put into the Recore, I shall net encumber the Recorp with it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. [I think it would be very important in 
making that estimate that we should have the interest on the 
original cest of these ships—— 

Mr. NORRIS. 1 think sa 

Mr. GALLINGER. And that we should have also the ex- 
penses, the overhead charges, as they might be called. 

Mr. NORRIS. As [ understand, they are all ineluted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do they include the salaries of the offi- 
cials who have control of those ships, or are they Government 
ofticials who receive salaries for other reasons? 

Mr. NORRIS. It imeludes all the salaries of officials of the 
Panama Railroad Co., and those who control these ships are 
such officials; but it does not, of course, inelude Government 
officials. 

\ir. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me for interrupt- 
ing him so often, I desire to say that the officers employed by 
the Panama Railroad Co. are not Government appointees at all, 
any more tham are the officer and employees of the Santa Fe 
Railroad Co. or of any steamship line. They are simply the 
employees of a cerporation which is rum just exactly like any 
other corporation. The directors are selected by the Secretary 
ef War, whe holds the stock im trust for the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not talking about the Panama Rail- 
read Co. IT am talking about the steamship company. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The steamship line is operated by the 
Pouama Railroad Co. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is only one of the operations of that 
railroad company. They operate, as I said im the beginning, 
the railroad and also a line of steamships. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Government owns the steamships, 
dees it net? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Government owns all of the steck of this 
corporation. The Panama Railroad Co. owns the railroad and 
owls some ef the ships and charters other ships. I will give a 
list of them shortly. 

Mr. GALLEINGER. It is very evident, of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, te the mest easual thinker that if the Government is 
coing ito business in competition with private parties and the 
Government eonstruets factories and runs them in opposition 
'o private parties, the private concerns are necessarily going to 
the wall in competition with the Government, it seems to me. 

Mr. NORRIS. IT take it that the Government could do that; 

but E de net have the remetest idea that the Government would 
Wnt te de anything of the kind. 
_ In the newt place, this is not building a factory, but supply- 
ing what the Senator himself a while ago suggested ought to be 
Supplied im some way, although I do not mean to insinuate that 
‘| ought to be supplied im this way. 

Mr. GALLINGER Ne. 

My. NORRIS. But it will supply a need of the Government; 
I thimk we will all admit that. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I have no doubt that the Government 
ean do anything and everything it chooses. The Government 
can take over every private business in this country if it wishes 
to do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. But I am speaking, if the Senator from New 
Hampshire will permit me, particularly now of the merchant 
marine. The Senator from New Hampshire as well as myself 
and all other Senators are anxicus that the Government should 
be supplied; and I think this would supply it—at least to the 
extent of the ships that we would build. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, my conviction is—I may 
be wrong about it; time will demonstrate that if it is ever at- 
tempted that it will be the most expensive merehant marine 
that any country ever engaged in building or in operating. 

Mr. NORRIS. My own idea is that it would be mach cheaper 
for the Government to construct these ships, lease them to the 
Panama Railroad Co., and have them used for the purpose of 
developing commerce between our country and South America 
and Central America and Mexico, and between our own ports, 
than it would be to engage to pay a subsidy to private persons 
to build the same ships to go into the same business, and then, 
when we need the ships, if we ever do, to take them over at a 
cost that would perhaps be increased greatly by the very exi- 
gency of the oceasion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. All of the ship lines which are now receiv- 
ing what the Senator chooses to call “a subsidy,’ which is sim 
ply mail pay, do so under the act of 1891; and there is a 
provision in that statute that the Government may take the 
ships at any time that it ehooses when there is an exigency. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but it has to pay for them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has to pay for them, of course. 

Mr. NORRIS. Im this case it could take them from the 
Panama Railroad Co., a corporation which it owns, and it would 
net be necessary to pay for them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But somebody must have paid for them in 
advance. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly; the Government will pay for them 
in advance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They did not grow down in the region of 
the Panama Canal; they had been constructed at somebeody’s 
expense. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nobody contends anything to the contrary; 
but whatever benefit there would be, the necessity of the Goy- 
ernment being able to get ships in case it needed them would be 
met at least te the extent of the number of ships that we would 
build, and there would be no probability or possibility of the 
Government being held up at the time it took the ships. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. EI merely want to say, in connection with 
this matter, that I do net believe the Panama Railroad, if it 
were owned and operated by the Gevernment in a direct way, 
as we operate the Pest Office Department, would ever pay. I 
think the only practicable way to operate the Panama steam- 
ship line and the Panama Railroad is just as it has been done, 
as a separate, individual corporation that is run as a private 
business and not as a Government function. The facts are that 
the Panama Raitroad Co. and its steamship line in their entire 
operation are run just the same as any chartered corporation 
that is under the ownership of private proprietors. If anyone 
will study—if the Senator will pardon me for taking so much 
of his time—the operations of the Panama Railroad since its 
steck has been acquired by the United States Government, and 
what that company has done in connection with Panama and 
im the construction of the canal, he wil! perceive that it stands 
out to-day as the greatest achievement in history in e¢ivil ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. NORRIS. [I should like to add to what the Senator has 
said that.during all the time the Government has been operating 
this road I have yet to hear of the first instance where there 
has been im cennection with the operation and the management 
of the Panama Railroad Co. one single instance of graft, with 
the exception of the one instance which was recently given some 
publicity in the newspapers and which I think is now under 
investigation. That is a record which very few railroads in the 
world can boast of in the same length of time. 

Mr. President. it might be interesting—-it does not bear di- 
reetly on the ship proposition, but I am going to call attention 
to it, because there has been so much said about the Panama 
Railroad Co.—it might be interesting to notice and call atten- 
tion to the total revenues and expenses of the Panama Railroad 
Ca. outside of the operation of its ships. The total revenue 
for the same year was $1.516,734.43. The total expense of the 
railroad, outside of the ships, was $813,795.25, leaving a net 
revenue of $702,932218. That, of comrse, is the net revenue of 
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the operation of the Panama Railroad Co. proper and has 
nothing to do with the operation of the ships, which I have 
mentioned before. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, Mr. President, is not that revenue 
in one sense a fictitious revenue—that is to say, is it not due 
to the tremendous amount of business given that railroad be- 
cause of the construction of the Panama Canal? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And is it not a fact that as soon as the 
canal is completed that revenue will largely disappear? 

Mr. NORRIS. So far as that railroad is concerned, I think 
that is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. 
me again 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I would not want that statement to go with- 
out question, because it is the belief of a great many who have 
studied the transportation situation in Panama—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator goes on, I will say that I 
made a mistake in the figures which I gave. I read from the 
wrong column the figures which I have just given in regard to 
the Panama Railroad Co. I want to correct them, if the Sen- 
ator from Kansas will permit me, while we are on that subject. 

The total revenue of the railroad proper was $4,599,163.13. 
The total expenses were $2,770,310.45, leaving a net revenue of 
$1,828,852.68. The figures which I gave before were the figures 
appiying to the Panama Railroad Co. proper since the end of the 
fiscal year. That would be for four months, commencing with 
the 1st day of July and ending October 31. 

While I am on that subject, and before the Senator interrupts 
me again, I should like to give for that same length of time, 
those same four months, the figures in regard to the operation of 
the ships proper. The total revenue during those four months— 
that is the latest report we have—ending October 31 from the 
operation of the ships was $755,026.81; the total expenses were 
$659,245.35, leaving a nct revenue for those four months of 
$95,781.46. Now I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. teferring to the operation of the Panama 
Railroad Co. after the canal is completed, a great many who 
have given careful study to the transportation situation in 
Panama believe that it will be a profitable line after the canal 
is in operation, because there will be a great deal of small busi- 
ness which will have to be done over the railroad which can be 
done very much more cheaply in that way than by ships through 
the canal. The railroad probably will be run to its full capacity 
in handling trans-Isthmian freight. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Nebraska will permit 
me, I will ask the Senator from Kansas, who is well informed 
on this matter, if it is not in contemplation to abandon the steam 
railroad and substitute an electric railroad? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; because it is believed that it can be 
run very much more cheaply with electricity that comes from 
the waste waters of the Chagres River than by other power; 
and that that will be the proper way to operate it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I had an impression that that. was in con- 
templation. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to say that I 
think the Senator from New Hampshire was right when he said 
that the revenues from the ,operation of the railroad company 
from the work which it has had down there on the Isthmus 
would be materially decreased after the canal was in operation. 
I assented to that; but I did not mean to be understood as say- 
ing that there would be no further use for the railroad company. 
That has not anything to do, however, with the particular amend- 
ment which I 2am discussing; but in order to give some additional 
information to the Senator from New Hampshire I want to read 
an extract from the report of the president of the Panama Rail- 
road Co., Col. Goethals, contained in the same report frpm which 
I have given these figures. He says: 


President, if the Senator will pardon 


Regarding the future policy of the company as related to the opening 
of the Panama Canal to commerce, the board of directors, after mature 
consideration of the topic in conference with the Secretary of War, the 
company’s principal shareholder, decided to continue to operate the 
railroad and steamship line. as at present, except for such modification 
of existing practices as may be expedient from time to time to meet 
changed conditions. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I want to say a word about the 
effect, in my judgment, that would be produced if this amend- 
ment were adopted and enacted into law. The ships provided for 
wculd not be a drop in the bucket so far as the number of ships 
that would be necessary to carry on the trade between all the 
points of North and South America. It is not my idea or my 
intention, nor do I believe that anybody desires, that steps 
should be taken to try to get a monopoly of this trade or any 
part of it by the building of not less than 15 nor more than 20 
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vessels. If that number is not adequate, it can easily poe 
changed; as experience develops what the necessities are, woe 
can easily give authority to the President to build additiona| 
ships if necessary. The idea is that if the ships were built ang 
put upon the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans to ply between the 
ports of North and South America through the Panama Cana) 
it would be a barometer of rates and there would be no danger 
with that many ships owned by the Government of the United 
States—for that is what it would mean if they were owned py 
the Panama Railroad Co.—there would be no danger anywhere 
in North or South America of a combination of shipowners py 
which unreasonable and exorbitant rates could be exacted or 
demanded from commerce. So that, in my judgment, the great 
benefit that would come would be the stability and the guaranty 
to commerce that it would be free; that there would be rea] 
genuine competition; and that the charges would be in ac- 
cordance with the services rendered. ‘Therefore, Mr. President, 
it seems to me that not only would this amendment assist 4j- 
rectly to control the price of coal that would be mined in Alaska, 
but it would go further and be a complete barometer of rates 
between all the ports of North and South America. 

I promised the Senator from Montana, I believe, that I would 
give a list of the ships. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Nebraska leaves that point 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEPPARD in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know whether he has noticed the 
fact—and if he has not, I think it would be a powerful supple- 
ment to his argument—that we are paying now from seve to 
ten dollars a ton for coal that is used by our battleships on the 
Pacific coast, which mainly, of course, comes around the Horn 
in merchant ships. These merchant ships are mainly owned by 
citizens of foreign countries and sail under foreign flags. [| 
should like .to know why it is not just as legitimate for the 
Government to build a merchant ship and use it in carrying 
coal to its own battleships as it is to own battleships and sail 
them or steam them around the Horn? 

Mr. NORRIS. To my mind, there is tio answer to the Sena- 
tor’s argument. It seems to me that it is just as reasonable 
to do the one as the other. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The ships that are proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska are necessary as a supplement to our Navy, and 
they ought to be built; they ought to have been built long ago. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On that point it is variously estimated 
that we are paying foreign ships to-day for carrying our com- 
merce to and fro across the Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific 
Ocean between two and three hundred million dollars a year. 
Would the Senator, for the purpose of reducing the cost to the 
American exporter or the American passenger, be in favor of 
the Government building a fleet of ships to ply across the At- 
lantic and across the Pacific Oceans in competition with private 
corporations? 

Mr. NORRIS. In answer to the Senator, let me say that, in 
the first place, I would not do it for the purpose of helping 
people to go across. I would not be in favor of that kind of 
a proposition now, even to carry freight. There is a different 
condition existing that has developed. We have, however, just 
about completed the Panama Canal. We wish to get our share 
of the trade of South America. We are not going to get it 
unless we do something of this kind. Other ships, flying 4 
foreign flag, are going to use that canal more than we are. We 
have already a corporation engaged profitably in the operation 
of ships, in connection with which no one, so far as I know, 
has uttered a word of criticism as to its management, as to its 
honesty, or as to the ability with which it is managed. Nothing 
of that kind has been charged. This is simply to give a greatet 
usefulness to that corporation, and enable it to bring the mer- 
chants of the United States into contact with the merchants and 
the business men of South America. Incidentally, it does wha! 
the Senator from Iowa has so well suggested; it enables us 
use these ships, besides, in case of emergency and in case of war. 

Of course, we all hope that necessity will not come, and that 
these ships may continue forever, or at least as long 4s they 
last, to carry on the more peaceful operations of trade betwee! 
the ports of North and South America. are 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will venture to suggest—and I will no 
interrupt the Senator again—that in case of war the hand fal 
of ships that is going to be provided through the Senators 
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amendment will not accomplish a very useful purpose. We will 
need a great many more ships than those as auxiliaries to our 
warships if we ever get into war with a first-rate power. 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably we will; and perhaps when we start 
out and build the number of ships provided here and get them 
on the waters we will find that we ought to double the number, 
and that they are doing goed work and increasing our trade, 
and that by adding some more we will get more trade. That 
may oceur; I do not know. In my judgment, however, it is 
no argument for the distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to say that this amendment should not be adopted because 
it dees not provide enough ships. I take it from what he has 
said that he is going to vote against the amendment, and yet 
he is criticizing it because there are not enough ships pro- 
vided here. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the amendment should be agreed to, 
I want it to be as perfect as possible. I shall vote against it, 
in whatever form it is put, if it provides for Government 
ownership either of railroads or of steamships; but I am going 
to try as best I can, before the vote is taken on the amendment, 
to improve it. The Senator will not object to that, I am sure. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not; certainly. I shali be glad to have 
the Senator’s assistance in that respect. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
praska yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. I will not interrupt the Senator if he 
desires to proceed without interruption. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to an interruption. If 
had about conelnded my remarks. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Not having heard the first part of the 
Senator’s remarks, I wish to ask the Senator whether he con- 
templates that the vessels provided for in his amendment shall 
enter upon general carrying trade? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Anything that offers? 

Mr. NORRIS. Anything that is offered. As the Senator did 
not bear me, I ‘will briefly state to him that the idea is that if 
th: y are constructed they shall be leased by the Government to 
the Panama Raflroad_Co. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Yes; I understand; and operated through 
that company, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Of course, however—that is, I will not 
say a subterfuge, but a mere agent of the Government in the 
operation, as are the existing steamships owned by that com- 
pany. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think the proposition made by the 
Senator from Nebraska raises a very important issue. If the 
Government is to build ships and engage in general commerce 
in competition with shipping lines owned by private capital, 
it seems to me that before we enter on that policy ft would be 
well to consider carefully where it would probably lead us. It 
may be desirable to do it; I do not know; but I am free to 
confess that at first blush and without having given it any par- 
ticular consideration it seems to me it is likely to lead us into 
the field and to point a precedent for the Government engaging 
in various enterprises in competition with its own citizens. 

Whether that is desirable or not is another question. I agree 
that we are already doing that and have been for some years, 
especially in relation to our Army and Navy equipment. We 
furnish factories to make armor plate, and we build our ships 
in Government yards to some extent. All of those activities 
ire in competition with private concerns. But if we are to 
build ships to ‘bring coal from Alaska to furnish the Navy in 
part, ft seems to me with equal reason we might build railroads 
from oil fields to bring ofl to furnish our ships. I believe oil is 
coming to be more and more used as a vessel fuel, and that 
— Britain especially operates its warships largely with oil 
Tuel, 

Mr. NORRIS. Tf ‘the Senator will permit me right there, 
I concede that that might be true, and in a proper case I would 
be perfectly willing ‘to do it; but I @o net know of any oil 
fields that ere so out of reach of transportation that already 
woe that there would be any particular reason why it should 

re done. 

Mr. BRANDEGRE. No; nor I, and I am not familiar with 
either the ofl situation er ‘the coal situation. As I say, we 
night be justified, for all I know, in engaging in beth opera- 

l0nsS, 

Of course, it has «been said that the coal of the country is 
practically anonepelizell. It has been said that the oil of the 
country, also, is practically umonepolized, and that therefore it 
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would be justifiable for the Government to establish competi- 
tion of its own in relation to these matters. 

I am merely drawing attention to the general principle of 
the Government entering into furnishing supplies for its own 
legitimate activities, and then, incidentally, in order to use its 
equipment in full, filling up with general merchandise in com- 
petition with privately owned vessels. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the distinction the Senater draws is 
very clear. While we are not interested at present, at least, 
in any of the particular lines that he suggests, so far as I am 
concerned I would not hesitate in any case if I thought it were 
necessary, and the most practical way to break up an unresson- 
able combination by which extortivmate rates were charged 
for transportation, to have the Government engage in it if it 
could. In this particular case, however, we are in the main, 
at least, if this amendment should be agreed to and enacted 
into law, engaging in a field where private parties are not now 
engaged. We are trying to develop, by means of this amend- 
ment, our commerce between the United States and all the coun- 
tries on the Western Hemisphere south of us. The greatest good, 
in my judgment, that would come from it would be that develop- 
ment, and the effect that the Government owning enough ships 
to have an effect upon the transportation business would have 
in equalizing the rates and keeping them fair and reasonabie. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand the Senator, and I am not 
saying what I say at all in a spirit of antagonism, or even of 
eriticism. 

Mr, NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I say it simply to understané it clearly, 
as it strikes me that if commerce in South America with the 
private citizens of other countries is to be competed for by 
the United States Government we are entering upon a vast 
field. If we are not only to compete with foreign citizens 
for the trade of foreign countries, but are to compete with our 
own citizens for that trade, it strikes me it would be calculated 
to discourage individual enterprise if it is known that the 
United States Government, with its treasury, is to operate 
in any industry in competition with a private individual. The 
business does not need te be conducted successfully. Any in- 
debtedness that is incurred can be paid out ef the Treasury 
of the United States. 

As to other questions suggested by the Senator, that where- 
ever a combination in a product which is needed by the Gov- 
ernment is so strong as to maintain, as he says, extortionate 
prices, that condition furnishes an excuse for the Government 
to go into the same business, as I view it, perhaps without 
warrant of the Constittuion, to engage as a merchant or a 
competitive business man for the purpose of suppressing com- 
binations which are illegal, it seems to me that is a questionxbie 
policy. The thing for the Government to do, if a combination 
is illegal, is to suppress it by the law which prohibits it, and 
not to enter upon competition with it. Furthermore—and 
with one brief observation I shall have concluded—if every one 
of the pirtieular instances which occur now and then, as illus- 
trated by the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska, is 
to be followed by the Government going into competition with 
private citizens and private capital, I fear before long we 
shall be in the full exercise of socialism by this Government, 
lacking merely the name to describe properly the activities 
upon which our Government will have been almost uncon- 
sciously embarked. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
for a moment, in line with a part of what the Senator from 
Connecticut was talking about? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Suppese you build a railroad up there 
which belongs to the Government. There are now 466 miles of 
railway there. The railways there now pay a tax of $100 per 
annum per mile. I take it that the Government railroad would 
not pay that tax, or does the Senator from Nebraska think it 
weuld? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; and I should like to say to the Senator 
in that connection that he is ‘talking about something that [ 
have not discussed. I have not discussed the railroad proposi- 
tion. What I have said related entirely to ships. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bran- 
DEGEE] was talking about bringing this Government-managed 
affair into unfair competition with a privately owned enterprise. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. He was talking about steamship lines. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I know; but the same reasoning applies to 
railroads. If a railroad that paid no tax to the Government 
came into competition in any degree with one that paid a tax 
of $100 per mile, it would be only a question of time when the 
ene that paid the tax of $100 a mile would have to quit run- 
ming, it strikes me. 
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Mr. NORRIS. The $100 a mile—while that has nothing to 
do with what I am discussing, and I should prefer that it had 
not been brought into the discussion—I will say to the Senator, 
as I understand, is the tax. It pays that in lieu of any tax. 


The Senator certainly would not advocate exempting the rail- 
road from the payment of any tax. 
But the Government-owned line would pay 


Mr. WILLIAMS, 
no tax of any sort. 

Mr. NORRIS. Unless there was a law providing for it, which 
could be easily provided. I take it that if we entered upon the 
acquisition of the railroads of this country we probably would 
provide, not for a direct tax, perhaps, as the railroads are taxed 
now by most of the States, but for the payment of some per- 
centage of the income, or something of that kind, in proportion 
to the mileage, to the different States through which the line 
would operate in lieu of a tax. 

I think, myself, that if the Government went into the railroad 
business up in Alaska, and built a line parallel to an existing 
line, and made the rate, as it could, so low as to ruin the other 
line, below the cost of operation, it would be an unjust and un- 
reasonable thing to do; and I would not by any means advocate 
such a procedure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, the Gov- 
ernment-owned road would not have to reduce the rate below 
the cost of operation. It could keep enough to pay interest 
upon what it had cost, and a slight sinking fund; and yet if 
the other line had to pay the ordinary taxes of the locality and, 
in Alaska, this $100 per mile per annum, it would not be long 
before it would have to go out of business. 

Mr. NORRIS. While there is not anything in this bill in 
regard to the tax or anything that shall be paid to the local 
authorities if the Government operates the road 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is something in this bill, though, 
about a railroad to be owned by the Government, which neces- 
sarily would pay no tax if we passed this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was just going to say that. I say, in this 
particular bill there is not anything that requires the payment 
by the Government of any tax to Alaska; but the reasons given 
why we should build this road in Alaska—and in my judgment 
they are sufficient, although that is a question upon which hon- 
est men may disagree—are because the peculiar conditions that 
exist there make it necessary for the development of Alaska. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that; but what I am trying 
to impress upon the Senator is that if this bill does pass, it 
ought to pass with an amendment exempting the railroads now 
existing there from this tax of $100 per mile, so as to enable 
then: to live with Government competition. 

Mr. NORRIS. Personally, I do not know whether the $100 
tux is fair or not; but the railroads certainly ought not to 
be relieved from taxation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By the way, I think that in a new and 
growing community like Alaska, where the main thing is to 
develop its resources, the railroads ought not to be taxed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say just a word in reply to what the 
Senator from Connecticut said about the Government entering 
upon different activities. 

The proposition before us that I am discussing is not that 
the Government is going to go into the manufacturing business. 
If the amendment is agreed to, it is going into a business 
principally for the reason that there is not anyone now, as 
far as America is concerned at least, in the business, and we 
want to develop it. The proposition of going into manufactur- 
ing things that the Government uses, and thereby coming into 
competition with private parties that manufacture the same 
things, is justified, in my judgment, if, in the opinion of the 
Government officials, we are not getting a square deal. I myself 
have taken a great deal of pleasure in reading the announce- 
ment that the Secretary of the Navy was in favor of building 
a Government armor-plate factory, because we have been held 
up by armor-plate factories in the past. Although it would 
come into competition with private persons engaged in that 
business, it is justified on two grounds—one, that the Govern- 
ment has a right to make articles needed for its own use; 
and second, build factories so that in case of emergency it 
will not be dependent upon private parties for armor plate. 
It is shown by the Secretary of the Navy and those who have 
investigated the matter that the Government has been charged 
exorbitant and unreasonable prices by those private parties. 

Now, I want to close my remarks. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Before the Senator closes, if he will al- 
low me to interpolate one suggestion there, of course the Govy- 
ernment has a right to do anything it thinks necessary for the 
well-being of this country and its people if it will amend its 
Constitution so as to authorize it so to do. We are, however, 
not only gradually entering upon the twilight zone and getting 
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into the penumbra of doubtful authority, but we are pretty wel! 
into it already, without ever having amended our Constitution - 
and we are doing a good many things for which nobody can 
cite any specific authority in the Constitution. It puzzles 
smarter men than even Philadelphia lawyers are alleged to be 
to find warrant or implied authority for many of the Govern. 
ment’s activities at the present time. 

Mr. WILEIAMS. Raising horses, for example. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. All sorts of things—educating farmers. 
inspecting all sorts of things, giving information about al! soris 
of things, and collecting statistics about all sorts of things. |; 
is an endless task, it appears to me, and every Congress is fi!|«| 
with propositions te plow farther into that unplowed field. 

What I meant to say was that if we want to do these se.) 
socialistic things we should amend the Constitution so as to giv, 
us authority to do them. When I say “socialistic” I do no: 
use that word as a term of reproach, but as defining a kind of 
government and a policy that does not yet exist in this country. 
There may be many desirable things about socialism, but 4s 
applied to a country of this size the fact that somebody be 
lieves in the system advocated by the Socialists does not prove 
that the country will be better off with it. 

What I am afraid of is that if propositions like that coy 
tained in this bill, and those coroilary thereto suggested by the 
Senator from Nebraska, become the fixed policy of this Govern. 
ment even as to Alaska—because we must bear in mind that 
they are not tried; they are simply experiments now, only on 
paper—if they should be tried and should be successful as ap. 
plied to Alaska, what will we have in Alaska? . 

We will have, as it seems to me, a crown colony, run and ex- 
ploited by the United States Government, with all the trans. 
portation owned and operated by the United States Government, 
both rail and water. Say what one has a mind to say; if the 
Government owns a railroad in Alaska and the steamboats run- 
ning from there to Pacific coast points, and perhaps through 
the Panama Canal and to both coasts of South America, cxr- 
rying the commerce, exports and imports, to and from Alask: 
and the rest of the world on this continent, at least, there is 
no man alive now, and there never will be, and no combination 
of them, that will ever have the audacity or the effrontery to 
enter into competition with the resources of 100,000,000 people 
managed by politicians, for that is the way Government owner- 
ship and operation is going to be managed. 

When I say “ politicians” I do not mean to reflect on any- 
body. Politics is a respectable calling. It is the science of 
government. The only way the Government can operate any- 
thing is by employing men to do it, and this is a Government of 
parties. One party beats the other party and takes possession 
of the Government, and mans and equips the agencies of gov- 
ernment with its adherents. If we pass laws to provide that 
those operatives shall be permanent, and shall be maintained 
during good behavior, and of efficiency and demonstrated capac- 
ity, the minute a party that has been out of power long 
enough to get hungry enough gets in, I will not say by one pre 
text or another, but by one theory of policy, irrespective of 
what might have been their theory when they made the plat- 
form upon which they arrived at their destination, we see that 
suddenly the expert and qualified operatives who have had the 
experience and who have the capacity are suddenly stricken 
with inefficiency, and those who have never had any experience 
in the matter are the most efficient, and they get the jobs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask the Senator if he sees any 
large movement of that sort going on now? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have not seen any large movement, but 
I have seen a good many alleged attempts and a great dea! of 
literature upon the subject, and I have seen two bills passed in 
Congress by the votes of the party of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi which have done that to a certain extent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I make the inquiry because I have been 
anxiously awaiting the rising of the sun of patronage, and it has 
not risen yet. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have not the slightest idea that enough 
will be released to satisfy the appetite. Do not let the Senator 
from Mississippi misunderstand me. I think there will be wail: 
ing and howling in his State and in his neghborhood long afte! 
they have gotten all they can. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am very thankful to the Senator for yield- 
ing the floor to me. [Laughter.] I will proceed now, and ! 
will reciprocate when occasion arises. I 

Mr. President, I hope I shall not be interrupted again. 
should like to conclude. Every time an interruption comes . 
seems to me it necessitates something of a reply; but before I 
undertake to reply I want to do what I started to do when 
closed about an hour ago. [Laughter.] 
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In answer to the request of one of the Senators, I want to 
vive a list of the steamships that were and are operated by the 
anama Railroad Co. There are six, as I gather from this 
report, only two of which are owned by the corporation. Four 
of them, having a gross tonnage of from nearly 7,000 tons to 
early 10,000 tons, are chartered steamers. Two steamers, one 
of nearly 4,000 tons and one of nearly 3,000 tons, are owned by 
ihe corporation, the Panama Railroad Co. 

in conclusion I want to say just a word, while it has not any- 
thing to do with the question I am discussing, in regard to some 
of the suggestions made by the able Senator from Connecticut. 
He says: “Suppose we build this railroad in Alaska and it 
turns out to be a success.” Well, that would be a calamity. 
Suppose we do build it, and it turns out to be successful. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator need not worry about that. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator evidently is not worrying about 
it. but he is nevertheless somewhat fearful that it might be. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE,. Oh, no; if the Senator will pardon me, I 
never said anything of the kind, if I was in my right mind. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not answer for that, but I think I know 
what the Senator said. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not say anything about success. I 
said if the Government operated the road and the steamship 
line nobody would be audacious enough to attempt to compete 
with them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the Senator said that, but I think the 
Senator will find he said “Suppose we build this railroad in 
Alaska and it turns out to be a success,” or, “ turns out success- 
ful.” or words to that effect. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, no. I did say, however, that if it 
turned out to have a deficit it would have to be paid for out of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nobody has denied that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not anticipate its success, in my 
wildest imagination. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not claiming, either, that it would be a 
financial suecess, at least for several years. Perhaps, it will 
be. I hope so. I think we are warranted in developing that 
great country, however, and opening up these coal fields, even 
though we know in advance that the railroad is not going to 
be a financial success, 

isut the Senator is also in error, I think, when he fears that 
if this bill as proposed to be amended should pass, particularly 
ihe amendment of which I am speaking, there would be danger 
of partisan political control of the corporation that would 
operate the ships. The proposition is to lease these ships to the 
Panama Railroad Co., a corporation that has been in operation 
ever since the beginning of the digging of the Panama Canal, 
and I have not heard, and I do not believe any Senator here has 
heard, of a single instance in all those years in the operation 
of that corporation that politics has controlled the appointment 
if uy official or the operation or transactions of the corporation. 
A corporation owned by the Govertiment with that kind of 
record, the efficiency of which has never been questioned, can, 
[ think, be trusted to operate these ships in the development of 
i trade that we are all anxious to develop, and a trade that is 
ow in control of European officials. 

If it be unconstitutional, the remedy of the Senator from 
Connecticut will still exist after the bill is passed. I think it 
is conceded that the bill, even with the amendment that I have 
proposed, is constitutional. So I do not believe that that enters 


into the proposition. It is, in my judgment, a different propo- | 


sition from entering a field that is now already supplied with 
cohmercial facilities. It is entering a great field of transporta- 
tion that we have been trying for years and years to develop 
iid in which we have made no headway. Private parties have 
ot been able to do it, have not done it, and are not doing 
ii. When private capital does undertake it, especially where 
there are but a few ships engaged in the trade, and gets a 
inonopoly of the trade, then exorbitant rates are charged, the 
leople must pay unreasonable rates, and business does not ex- 
pind or develop. I do not believe that the Government would 
undertake to destroy any other transportation company if it 
went into the business, but it would prevent monopoly by 
liking fair rates. When the trade with South America de- 
‘elops, if it ever does, there will spring up in various Atlantic 
‘ud Paeifie ports ships that will engage in this trade owned 
‘nd operated by private parties. This, in my judgment, will 
develop a trade that we have been for years trying to develop, 
‘id will induce private parties to go into the business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will let me conclude. I 
“10 about through. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Although I will yield for a moment to the 
Senator, if he desires. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was about to suggest to the Senator 
that his hope in that respect is chimerical, for the reason that 
we can hever operate ships to South America or to any other 
foreign country in competition with Germany, France, and Eng- 
land, with their subsidized lines of steamships, running them at 
so much less cost than we can run an American ship. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, let us put that argument right up 
against the argument of the Senator from Connecticut and the 
Senator from Mississippi, who say, if we go into the business 
ourselves, private parties can not go into it because they can not 
compete with us while we are backed up by the Treasury of the 
United States. Now, the Senator from New Hampshire says 
that the Government of the United States can not make a suc- 
cess of it. If that be true, then it never will be developed by 
private parties who, according to the other two Senators, are 
handicapped away beyond the United States Government. If 
the Government of the United States could not develop the 
trade by the ships operated by the Panama Canal Co., then 
there would be no use for private individuals to undertake it. 
Hence there would be no objection to this bill on the ground 
that it would interfere with private parties operating similar 
lines. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not think it will interfere much 
with private parties, but I believe it will be a losing venture on 


the part of the United States. 


Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, I take it, was anxious that we 
should provide by law for the proper kind of assistance to pri- 
vate ships that should operate between these same points, and 
that we should pay it out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; for the transportation of the mails. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘These vessels would transport the mail and 
probably at a less cost than we would have to pay to the sub- 
sidized ships that have been provided for in any ship subsidy 
bill that has ever yet been proposed. ’ 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will interrupt the Senator but a mo- 
ment further. It is i. line with my suggestion for amending 
the provision. The ocean mail act of 1891, under which we 
are paying a subvention—I do not call it a subsidy; it is a 
payment for transporting the mails, perhaps a little larger than 
the actual cost of transporting them—has several provisions 
in it that I think ought to be in this amendment: for instance. 
“that the vessels employed in the mail service under the pro 
visions of this act shall be American-built steamships, owned 
and officered by American citizens, in conformity with the 
existing laws, or so owned and officered and registered accord 
ing to law, and upon each departure from the United States 
the following proportion of the crew shall be citizens of the 
United States,” and so forth. I will not read the necessary 
| definition. 

And further : 


That all steamships of the first, second, and third classes employed 
as above and hereafter built shall be constructed with particular ref 
erence to prompt and economical conversion into auxiliary naval 


cruisers, and according to plans and specifications to be agreed upon 
by and between the owners and the Secretary of the Navy, and they 
shall be of sufficient strength and stability to carry_and sustain th: 
working and operation of at least four effective rifled cannon of a 
caliber of not less than 6 inches, and shall be of the highest rating 
known to maritime commerce. 

Further, the speed of the vessels is provided for. One of these 
boats is to be a collier that can go only 8 or 10 knots an hour. 
It will be of no service in war. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be a good collier in war, would it 
not? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It would be overtaken by a sailing vessel 
of some foreign country. You have to have speed in war; you 
have to have good ships. We would not think of building a war 
vessel of 12 knots an hour when England is building them of 22 
knots an hour. Of course, they would be of no use to us. 

Mr. NORRIS. England has a great many colliers that can 
not travel 22 knots an hour. = 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is very true; but the Senator is pro 
viding now for vessels, he says in his amendment, which can 
be converted into auxiliary naval vessels in time of war. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I wish the Senator would take the law 
which is now on the statute books and look it over, with a view 
of perhaps incorporating some of its provisions into his amend- 
ment, If the amendment is to be adopted, it ought to be made 
as perfect as possible. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me suggest to the Senator, I think most 
of those provisions are covered, provided we are willing to trust 
the President of the United States, because it proposes to give 
the authority to the President, and says that “said vessels 
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shall be constructed as near as may be so that they will be 
suitable for use in aid of the Navy of the United States as a 
merchant marine.” My own idea is that if the President, the 
highest authority in the United States, were instructed to 
build these vessels with that provision in the law, he would 
see to it that all the necessary things, so far as they could, in 
a2 vessel to be used In general ‘business, were incorporated imto 
the plans and specifications of the ships. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the point I was trying to make, and 
very likely I stated it very awkwardly, is that the provisions 
relating to their being used as auxiliaries in time of war ought 
to be enlarged so that they would be of sufficient speed and be 
constructed aecording to specifications of the Navy Department 
so that these would be actually useful vessels. That is the 
point I was frying to make. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not conceive of the President, having 
authority te do that very thing under the bill, that would not 
do it. He has authority te de everything by this amendment 
suggested by the Senator. He is instructed to build them “as 
near as may be” so they will be suitable for a merchant 
marine. No one doubts, no one can doubt, that any Presi- 
dent would wnder such a law see to it that all of these essen- 
tials were locked after. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, simply a word, replying 
to a remark of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. The 
Senator from New Hampshire says that these vessels could not 
compete, in his opinion, with foreign vessels which are sub- 
sidized. Of course everyone would agree that they could not 
compete with them and show the same kind of a balance sheet. 
They could not profitably compete with them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is what I meant to say. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There is no difference between the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire and myself. The Senator from 
Nebraska has attempted to make an argument out of it, as 
though it were a reductio ad absurdum statement. What I dis- 
tinctly say is that of course the Government can compete as 
long as the Treasury will hold out te pay the deficit. It is 
simply another form to pay whatever is necessary te operate 
them. If the Senator from Nebraska thinks that that situation 
would be an inducement for a man of private capital to invest 
his fortune and put it in an enterprise with which he is being 
competed by all his fellow citizens combined in the form of the 
United States Government, I disagree with him about the proba- 
bilities; that is all. 

It eccurs to me that if this steamboat-operation proposition 
should be a success it will be a success because it gets the 
business. If it gets the business, it will be because somebody 
else does not get it. In other words, this Government line will 
either prevent other lines coming in competition or it will drive 
them out after they have begun to compete, or else the Govern- 
ment will be driven out; one of the two. They can not exist 
side by side. If the Government stands ready to take all the 
business that offers between Alaska and the Pacific coast and 
South America, it is bound to furnish facilities for doing it. 

We start with the number of ships provided for by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. If those are not enough to attend to the 
business, the next Congress will authorize more to be built, if 
that is the policy of the Government, and the Government is 
going to attend to this business. If it is the policy of the Gov- 
ernment that that business ought to be attended to as other 
business is attended to and let private capital go in and op- 
erate, where it does it can make some money; and then the 
Government ought to keep out of that business. I do not think 
we can have both successfully. The Government is either going 
to succeed or fail in it. 
will stand the operation of the unprofitable business. 

ka has also alluded to the fact that 


I said there would be danger of political manipulation about | 
| there was one up, I will say te the Senator from Montana, to 


the operation of these boats. Of course I do not think there 
will be any particular trouble about the manning and equip- 
ment of the boats, but what I mean to say is that they are to 
be run as every other Government activity is run, by human 
beings here in Washington at the heads of the departments, 
and with changes in political control, changes in the personnel 
of the operative heads of those boats will make a great change 
in the business. 

The fact that the Government owned and operate? 
Panama Railroad in Panama should furnish no preced_t for 
this new embarkation in this Alaska scheme. ‘The Govern- 
ment put on most of the steamboats that the Panama Railroad 
is operating to build the Panama Canal and to carry the ma- 
terial and the people who went there necessitated by that 
operation and not with the slightest intention of competing 
with its own merchants or sailors or citizens in the steamship 
business. 


the 
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I do not think there is any reason for the Government now 
extending its operation in steamboat and railroad properties 
any more than in any other of the activities of life. I think 
those things had far better be left with all their troubles to 
private initiative, private capital. If great provinces like 
Alaska—and if Alaska, I do not know why not the Philippine 
Islands—are to be financed and exploited by the United States 
jovernment, I fear we ate encumbering ourselves unwisely. 

I do not know why the Government is under any obligation to 
develop the Territory of Alaska. There it is, a country such as 
it is, with its limitations, its Gimate, its difficulties, and with 
certain wealth te be achieved. It is to be developed. I do not 
know why it is necessary because the development is slow or 
the conditions are hard that the Government should rush in 
and insist upon developing it immediately. If it does not offer 
sufficient attraction for the people who subjugated the rigors 
and the difficulties of this country, which was a primeya! 
wilderness, conquering the great American desert—if the Terrj- 
tory of Alaska does not offer opportunities and inducements 
enough for people who rose superior to the obstacles here jn 
the United States to enter it and develop it, I see no reason 
why it should not He idle. Whenever the commodities that 
Alaska offers become of sufficient value and the people need 
them badly enough, I have no doubt private capital will be found 
to go in and develop them and put them upon the market. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 


Mr. BRANDEGDE. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Are we to understand from the Senator from 
Connecticut that he disapproves the policy which prompted the 
construction of the Cumberland Road by Government appro- 
priation? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know. I do not recollect the 
facts about the Cumberland Road, to tell the truth. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Senator desire us to understand that 
he disagrees with the policy that prompted the loan of 
$55,000,000 for the construction of the Union Pacific and the 
Central Pacific roads? ' 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know. I think the Union 
Pacific was constructed largely as a war measure. 

Mr. WALSH. And the Northern Pacific? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, far be it from me to regret that any 
of the transcontinental roads were aided by the Government 

Mr. WALSH. I do not quite understand, then, how the 
Senator takes the position he dees in regard to these creat 
works of internal improvement. The Senator’s acquaintance 
with history is accurate, we all know, and extensive. He 
knows the manner of the construction of works of internal 
improvement had been the subject of debate in the halis of 
Congress here for 20 years, and the policy which was adopted 
prevailed because it was urged that it was the duty of the 
General Government to ‘give transportation facilities to the 


| extended regions to the west of the Allegheny Mountains and 


west of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. BRANDBEGEE. Certainly; the Government aided in the 
construction of those railroads. 

Mr. WALSH. Then what difference in principal does the 
Senater find? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The difference in principal I find is that, 
instead of aiding a company to go and build a road in Alaska, 
it is preposed to put the Government into the business «s a 
proprietor. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, if I understand the Senator aright, he 
would give his approval to some form of aid to private corpora- 
tions to construct railroads in Alaska. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know whether I would or not. 
I would want to examine the proposition very carefully, if 


see first that it was necessary to get the Government tangled up 
with any at all, to see that the people of this country were 
suffering bad enough to even authorize Government aid in the 
operation of a railroad in Alaska; and I would want to know 
which railroad it was. I would rather not vote for a bill, '* my 
recollection serves me, which states in substance, as thi: bill 
does, that the President of the United States is authorized 
and directed to build ratlroads from the Pacific coast of _— 
to the interior, by which language the two termini of the a 
are accurately described and located, and that he shal! e 
authorized to employ anybody ‘he chooses, at any price pe 
chooses, and to use any money in the Treasury not ee 
appropriated from the Treasury for ‘the purpose of pa) - 
them. I would rather vote for a little more particular Seat 
tion, even for the Government ownership and operation, if thé 
was proven necessary. 
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Mr. WALSH. I should not have interrupted the Senator at 
all except that I understood him to lay down the proposition 
that he was opposed to taking any steps toward the develop- 
ment of Alaska and preferred to allow it to remain there until 
private enterprise had developed whatever resources may be 
there and open to development, and provide the transportation 
facilities which are requisite; in other words, that he was op- 
posed to the policy of Government aid in the opening up of a 
new and undeveloped territory. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I think I can agree to a 
certain extent with the Senator’s understanding of my views. 

I would prefer, if left to myself, not to embark the Govern- 
ment in the operation of railroads and steamships in Alaska 
and from Alaska to other countries at the present time. I do 
not believe that the necessity exists for committing the Govern- 
ment to that proposition. I do not think the country is suffer- 
ing bad enovgh at present to warrant it. However, if the coun- 
iry would abide by the result, I would almost be willing to see 
ihe Government try the experiment of operating this railroad in 
Alaska, because, then, it would deter people from advocating 
the ownership of all the railroads in this country by the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I can very easily understand and 
appreciate the attitude and position of the Senator from Con- 
necticut in his antagonism to Government ownership and Govy- 
ernment construction or Government operation of a railroad 
anywhere, in Alaska or elsewhere, but I was somewhat aston- 
ished to hear the Senator from Connecticut—and that is why I 
rose—assert what seemed to me to be in the nature of a state- 
ment that he was opposed to making any effort on the part 
of the Government toward providing transportation facilities, 
and that he preferred allowing Alaska to remain as it is until 
private enterprise, unaided.in any way by the Government, 
would develop its rich resources. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Montana has gone a 
sood deal further in making an extreme statement than what I 
intended. I say I doubt if the situation at present necessitates 
the Government going into the building of railroads and steam- 
ships in Alaska. I would not say that the Government ought 
not to furnish any aid or encouragement to anybody or to any 
proposition to help develop Alaska. I think we have done a 
“ood deal, similar to what we have done in our forest reserves, 
in the way of making trails and roads, and we have done it also 
in the Philippines, and probably shall never get our money back ; 
but I think there is a great deal of difference between aiding 
and guiding and helping financially to a certain extent in the 
development of a country like Alaska and the pitching of the 
Government in there as the operating proprietor and putting it 
in charge of all the transportation lines. Even if it would open 
up the Territory, I doubt whether it would be wise. The trouble 
about all these things is that we can not tell whether or not 
they are wise until we try them; and, if they are unwise, we 
have the whole thing on our hands and have to pay the deficit. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. President, I intended.to speak this 
afternoon upon the question now pending, but I understand the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. LANE] would like to go on now, and 
as the hour is late I will give notice that at the conclusion of the 
address of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PirrMaNn] to-morrow 
I shall ask the Senate to indulge me. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I shall not make a speech, but I 
would like to call the attention of Senators to some matters 
which I think will interest them in connection with the con- 
struction of a railway from the coast into the interior of 
\laska, 

I differ in opinion from the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
DRANDEGER]. I think if the road were built to the best advan- 
lage, if it passed through a fertile country, first reaching the 
coal mines, and then over into the great Tanana Valley, that 
ifterwards, if it were handled in an ordinarily businesslike man- 
her, it would pay the Government, or that the Government, at 
‘cast, would not lose money on the investment. 
stand how, if the Government made a mistake and built a 
piece of railway in connection with some privately owned rail- 
vy Which controlled the outlet to the sca, that it might, in 


(oo much for the property and lose money by it, thus making a 
hoor investment. I ean understand, too, how, if it established 
‘ line through a particularly rough country, a country such as 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WiLLiaMs] was talking 
about the other day, where it had to go around or cross large 
claciers, it would have difficulty in reaching the interior of 
Alaska exeept at an enormous expense. 

It is the general impression among people who have been in 
Alaska, at least I have heard it <rom a number of them, that 
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the Copper River line—the Guggenheim line, as we term it 
has gotten itself into difficulty with a glacier; and if the Goy 
ernment purchased that line I think it would have a trouble- 
some and expensive piece of property upon its hands, for at 
the rate at which that glacier is now moving the bridge and 
the property in the vicinity of it will be crushed like an egg 
shell within the next few years. Upon the other hand, if the 
Matanuska coal field can be reached by a cut-off from Prince 
William Sound, to which the Senator from Montanx [Mr. 
WALSH] called attention a few days ago, with a tunnel, or from 
Seward on up the valley of the Susitna River, it is not a diffi 
cult proposition. You strike within a few miles of th» coast 
into a region where the country is very good; it is » bit too 
rainy in the summer to be pleasant, yet vegetation <rows there 
to a size and of a perfection which you would hardly believe 
possible. The soil is rich; the climate is fairly mild. It ha» 
the disadvantage of having a very heavy snowfall, yet it has 
in connection with it, near by, gold mines and also coal fields, 
and thus offers inducements to people to build homes. That 
route would open up a fairly good country. 

If the Matanuska coal fields contain the quality o*¢coal which 
it is claimed they do, the Government would immed:itely tap an 
immensely valuable property. The coal is needed .{] along the 
coast; it is not only needed in the interior of Ala--ca. but it is 
needed all along up and down the Pacific coast. ~“here would 
be plenty of freight for a fleet of steamers were :"-ey put upon 
the route if you could get the coal to the coast at’ aot too great 
an expense. A railroad properly built would f..low a water 
grade to the sea with no glaciers to contend with, I am in 
formed. 

If that road then proceeded up by the easiest grade through 
the Susitna Valley into the Tanana Valley, it would come into a 
valley which is several hundred miles long. ‘She Tanana Val 
ley, I presume, is 600 miles long, and in places from 100 to 15¢ 
miles wide. There are hundreds and thousands of acres of at 
rich muck land there as lies out of doors. . There are also hun 
dreds of thousands of acres of waste laid where there are 
sloughs, the same as in any other coun;cry; yet the Tanana 
Valley, as you go into it on the boats or‘as you go through it 
with your dog sleds and look it over, is’ as beautiful as this 
country ; indeed, it is a prettier country t),an this. 

The climate is not a bad one; it gets sold there, to be sure. 
In the winter the thermometer goes dow7Z sometimes as low as 
50 degrees below zero, the same as it Ges in Minnesota; but 
you would not know it Unless you s.w a thermometer you 
would not know whether it was 10 belo* or 50 below, for it is 
that dry cold which does not chill you, 2s does the humidity of 
the Atlantic coast. The men in the Tanana Valley to-day who 
are working the windlasses in the mines on Cleary Creek and 
around Fairbanks and on the Chatanika and other streams all 
through that country are working in their shirt sleeves; they 
are not working with heavy clothing on, for the reason that if 
they should do so and bring on perspiration the climate is so 
dry and cold that it would frost them. They keep under that 
degree of body heat which brings on perspiration. The same 
precaution is necessary also in traveling with dogs. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator what treatment they give their ears when the ther- 
mometer is 50° below zero? 

Mr. LANE. I will tell the Senator. When the thermometer 
is 46° below zero I have been out on the trail mushing with a 
dog team in Alaska and carried my ears along with me and 
brought them back here. [Laughter.] When you are running 
you must be careful that you do not get too warm. The cap 
which they wear in Alaska has nothing but a silk top to it. 
It has no fur on top; it would be too warm if it had, if you 
please—I think the Senator from New Hampshire might require 
fur on his—you pull the flap of your cap down over your ears, 
and when your ears get warm you lift it. You have the flaps 
off your ears about half the time. I will say to the Senator 
that humidity is lacking; there is a dryness in the air, and if 
the wind is not blowing one will have no trouble with his ears 
nor with his fingers or his feet. He must keep them lousely clad 


| and use a reasonable amount of care. The people there enjoy 
‘icquiring the title to such railway and its lands, have to pay 


the winter season, I think, a great deal more than they do the 
summer time. 

It would astonish you to know that the flora of that country 
is of the greatest variety and the most beautiful I have ever 
seen. The country is one mass of the most beautiful flowers for 
miles upon miles and for hundreds of miles. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is so up as far as Grant 
Land. 

Mr. LANE. ‘That may be so; it is certainly true in the por- 
tions of Alaska to which I refer. 
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When they remove the moss from the soil, as one of the Sena- 
tors explained the other day, the sun in the summer time thaws 
it out, say a foot the first year, and then down to two or three 
feet. Then, you have a muck soil, with the sun shining down 
upon it 21 hours a day out of the 24. 

In the heat of the day you have, say, 90° and the ice two 
or three feet down melting slowly and furnishing subirrigation, 
makes it possible to raise there the finest vegetables I have 
ever seen in my life, and the largest. I have asked a number 
of Senators here in the last day or two if they had been 
over to see the exhibit of vegetables from Alaska in room 115 
of the Senate Office Building and have not yet found one who 
had done so. I would like to have every Senator look at that ex- 
hibit, and then I would like to have them say, when they re- 
turn, if in their respective States, whether in the Delta of the 
Mississippi or the Beaver Dam land in Oregon—and there lies 
no better land out of doors than that—they can raise better 
vegetables in their States. We can not do so in Oregon, 

They do raise rye in Alaska. In all of northern Burope—you 
know it well—the Russian, the Finn, and the people who live 
in Siberia eat rye bread; they do not eat wheat-flour bread. 
Only a small minority of the people of this earth eat wheat 
fiour. Two-thirds of the people of the earth, from the beginning 
of its history, have never tasted wheat flour. They use other 
grains; and anyone can live well and sustain life on bread made 
from rye flour. They raise barley in Alaska and they ripen oats. 
I have seen oats ripen there, 

People will go in there to live and they will farm. You can 
not keep them out, for they can grow the grain for the bread 
they eat. The country has game in it; it has fish in it; itis a 
beautiful country to look at. The hills of the Tanana Valley 
are covered with spruce timber, sometimes from 100 to 150 feet 
high and as straight as a pole. They also have beautiful white 
birch and baisam, once in a while some tamarack, and willows, 
and behind almost every willow bush, or behind a great many of 
them, there is a great big snowshoe rabbit, which is good to 
eat. The rivers teem with salmon, king salmon, if you please, 
which are as good and fine a fish as the Columbia River 
chinook, which is considered the best salmon in the world. 
Then they have the grayling, and they have the whitefish, and 
you all know, particularly those from portions of the country 
where whitefish inhabit the streams, that there is ne better fish 
in the world than the whitefish, as there is ne fish richer than 
the salmon. So the people of Alaska have these sources of food 
supply. 

They have, as I have said, a beautiful country to look at; and, 
in addition, there is always the lure of gold. Sometimes, when 
you sink your cellar, you diseover gold. I have seen a man up 
there when digging a foundation for his house out on the 
benches, when he could not get a claim down in the creek bot- 
tom, which claims are staked first—I have seen a man in 
building his house strike a better gold mine than the best gold 
mine nearer the creek. There is always a chance that you will 
dig up a pocket full of gold; and that appeals to everyone. It 
is the most fascinating way in the world to make money. 
Everybody likes to See a man get it in that way. He does not 
take it from anyone; there is not any strife or fight for it. 
It requires, however, harder work physically than any other 
method in the world of acquiring money. 

There is the great Tanana Valley, as I have said, stretching 
hundreds of miles, one of the largest valleys that I know of in 
America. That valley will fill up with a population; you can 
not prevent it; you will not be able to keep people out of there, 
whether you build this road or not. But the conditions now are 
not calculated to bring about settlement. To get there they 
must either go through the White Horse Pass and down the 
Yukon River for 2.000 miles, and then back up 300 miles on 
the Tanana River in order to reach the town of Fairbanks, and 
then scatter from there, or else they must go in through the 
Unimak Pass and through the Bering Sea to St. Michaels, then 
up the Yukon River a thousand miles upstream on that river, 
and then 300 miles bucking the current of the Tanana River to 
arrive at their destination. 

When the miner arrives at St. Michaels Island with his 
freight from the outside perhaps he has a stock of groceries or 
something of that sort, which he needs for himself or his 
family for a year’s supply, and perhaps he has a bit raore which 
he would like to take in to make a profit on. Whatever he has 
is very carefully looked over by the agent of the only company 
which operates on the Yukon River. When I was there there 
were two companies. but now there is only one company, which 
has the boats to navigate the river. But before I reach that 
point I will say that the company has trading stations all up 
and down the river from near the headwaters of the Yukon 
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to its mouth, and if you have anything which they carry in 
stock up there and whieh might come in competition with them, 
they decline for one reason or another to take your freight 
along on that trip; you will have to wait for another boat or 
the next trip, and it is very expensive to hang around St. 
Michaels Island, and itis a very unpleasant place in which to Stay. 
I do not apply any of my descriptions of interior Alaska to that 
island, for there even the willow does not grow more than sn 
inch oer two inches high. It is nothing but tundra and moss. 
Ther may not take the freight for you at all, but if they do 
condescend to take it the freight charge from St. Michaels to 
Fairbanks would be $90 a ton. When you pay $90 a ton for 
freight an bacon and flour your freight comes rather high and 
makes your food eost you considerably. That is the condition 
that exists there. If you go farther up the Yukon. you fare 
worse. In the meantime you have to pay the freight from 
Seattle to the mouth of the Yukon River or else through the 
White Horse Pass down over the White Horse Railway ana 
then down the Yukon and back up the Tanana, where the trans- 
portation facilities are in the hands of the same gentleman or 
some particular friend of his. It is therefore very expensive 
for people to go in there to mine, and there is not much induce- 
ment for them to go in there and become farmers, if you please, 
They can not afford to ship farm products out of the country. 

There are hundreds and hundreds ef miles of that country 
and hundreds of thousands of acres where it is claimed—the 
Government does not make so large a claim—that anywhere 
from three to four hundred bushels of potatoes can be raised 
to the acre. The Government says they do actually raise 285 
bushels—I think that was the quotation given here the other 
day—and that is a better average than we have in continental 
United States; it is better than the present average in my 
State; it is not, however, any better than it was 50 years 
ago, but we have partly exhausted our soil. 

‘The soil in most of Alaska where they will undertake farming 
is inexhaustible. s 

The cut banks of the Yukon, where the breaking up of the ice 
has exposed the soil, show it to reach a depth of 50 or 60 feet. 
It is a seemingly rich soil that goes down no one knows how 
deep. I myself have been down in it 40, 50, and 60 feet to be:- 
rock in mining shafts. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is very interestingly dis- 
cussing this question. I have endeavored to acquaint myself 
as far as I could with the agricultural possibilities of Alaska. 
The Senator is telling us that it is a wonderfully fertile and 
productive country. 

Mr. LANE. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been looking over the reporis of 
Prof. Georgeson, representing the Agricultural Department in 
that great Territory, and what he says does not agree with 
what the Senator from Oregon is stating to us. He reports 
that the soil is not fertile, and that crops can not be raised 
without fertilizers. That, in a new country, is rather startling 
to me. 

Mr. LANE. It would be to me also. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. Because virgin soil is usually rich and 
does not need fertilization. 

Let me read just two lines from Prof. Georgeson. 


For this reason the soil soon becomes exhausted—— 


Mr. WILLIAMS. What part of Alaska is the professor talk- 
ing about there? oa 

Mr. GALLINGER. He is discussing the agrienttural poss! 
bilities of Alaska, and I think he goes through pretty nearly all 
of the Territory. 

Mr. LANE. That is what I was going to ask. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to know what part the professor 
refers to, because probably Alaska, like other countries, has 
some parts that are more fertile than others. 

Mr. LANE. I will quite agree with him as to other portions 
of Alaska. There are parts of that eountry which will not raise 
much of anything. The Seward Peninsula never will be = 
agricultural country, and yet it has much gold in it. I am {2 ao 
ing at this time of the Tanana Valley and the Susitna Valley. 
I am sure I am right about the Tanana Valley, for the _ 
that I have seen vegetables grown there. I have been in the 
country, and I have seen them. They do raise them. 

I say that it is my opinion that owing to the fact that these 
people, whatever you may say, are forced to pay an enormous 
tribute te get their tools, their food, and their other ae 
into the country, or to get anything out of it; if the eee 
was ever justified in building a railroad in a new country a 
helping to develop it, it is justified in this instance, if it builds 
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the railroad in the right way. 

some restrictions placed upon it. 
I notice that some enterprising gentlemen have heavily shaded 

what seem to be the preferred lines. Those are the lines which 


In my opinion there should be 


are favored by the commission. I do not know of whom the 
commission was composed, and I do not understand just what 
the Government would be doing in building a road to the 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like to know if there is any Sena- 
ter here who has ever seen an analysis of this coal and knows 
what its qualities are; how much fixed carbon there is in it, 
how much sulphur, how much ash, whether it will coke, whether 
it is a good steam coal, and what its qualities are. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 





Senator from Oregon 


Matanuska coal field, and then striking off south and west of | yield to the Senator from Colorado? 


Mount McKinley to the Kuskokwim, because that is a very 
rough country, and TI never heard anyone say that it had any 
agricultural possibilities. I have heard that there are going to 
be opened up in there some wonderfully rich gold-mining claims 
in the way of quartz ledges, the richest in Alaska. I was told 
that. I had that tip from a friend of mine who is well posted 
on that country. 

Just what they are doing up there, unless they are hunting 
for that gold-laden quartz, I do not know. I would not like 
to see that done unless I knew more about it. I am only speak- 
ing of that which I know. 

I would not like to see the Government build a railroad up 
the Copper River Valley. I have been down the Copper River 
Valley, from near the head of it to Prince William Sound, and 
there is not much good agricultural country in there. That is 
a pretty rough country. There is some fair agricultural land 
there, but it would not pay the Government or anyone eles to 
bother with it. The railway that was built in there by the 
Guegenheims was striking for copper. They were striking out 
for the copper claims up there. That is all right if the Gov- 
ernment is going into that sort of business. 

I do not see, however, why Senators do not go over to that 
exhibit and leok at it and see what Alaska raises. It is a 
wonderful country. It is the most attractive one to me that I 
ever saw. It is a country that puts vitality and vigor into the 
people who live there. It is even a health resort for tuber- 
culosis. Tubercular cases do ebvut as well there as they do 
down in New Mexico and Arizona. There is ozone in the air. 
Then there are the northern lights that come in the fall and 
winter, those great northern lights, the aurora borealis, that 
goes over the sky. When you stand out where you can imagine 
that if you took two more steps you would be right under the 
north star, and those lights begin to play, you would think the. 
Creator of the universe was right up in that country “ marking 
down the time” and flashing His streamers across the sky and 
giving Instructions to His assistants elsewhere as to how to 
carry on the affairs of the other spheres. It is the most wonder- 
fully majestic sight, and one that can not be adequately de- 
scribed. 

It is a great country, but it has its disadvantages, too, and 
much of it is bad country. I do think, however, that it is 
worthy of this attempt that is being made to open it up, and 
I do not think any mistake can possibly be made if the Govern- 
ment uses ordinary intelligence. 

I am not afraid of public ownership. We heard this sort of 
talk in the city where I live when we undertook to take over 
our system of waterworks. All the prophecies of evil that we 
have had here were made to us by those far wiser and those 
who had much more money than we had; but we have run the 
municipal water system now for many years, and for years and 
years we have made a profit from it of three or four or five or 
six hundred thousand dollars a year by the use of ordinary 
business methods, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat I should like to ask him a question. The Senator from 
Oregon has given us a beautiful description of the Alaskan 
country, 

Mr. LANE, It is not all that way. I am talking of especially 
favored sections. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator has made it all beautiful by 
his deseription. 

Mr. LANE. No; it is not ali beautiful. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, The Senator has told us very interestingly 
about its possibilities. I should like the Senator to tell us some- 
thing in relation to the coal. possibilities up in Alaska—what 
coal yon have, what you can use it for, what kind it is, how we 
are to get it, and all about it. That seems to me to be an 
important question here, because I understand the chief purpose 
of this immense expenditure of public money and this departure 
that we are abowt to make is to secure coal from Alaska for 
use in the Navy and for use in all of the pursuits along the 
Pacific coast and in the rest of the country where coal is neces- 
Sary to produce steam. I should like to have the Senator tell 
us something about the coal of Alaska, 

Mr. LANE. All right. 
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Mr. LANE. I yield; yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. I simply wanted to say that that matter 
has been discussed here during the past few days at very 
great length by the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN}, the Senator from Montana {Mr. Watsu], and I 
think the Senator from Washington [Mr. PornpexTer], so that 
the Recorp is full of information upon the subject. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Just one moment more. 

Mr. LANE. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like to have the Senator from 
Colorado point me to some statement, some figures, some spe 
cifie facts, as to what are the qualities of this coal. It is 
perfectly easy for Senators to get up and declare that there 
is an immense quantity of coal in Alaska and that it is good 
for all purposes. It has been stated here without any qualifi- 
cation that it is a magnificent coal for the Navy. That has been 
disproven by the Navy itself. The Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, after a complete test, net only on a battleship but 
at the testing grounds at Annapolis, has said that it is mot fit 
for use by the Navy. Now, what can you use it for? That is 
what I want to know. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I think there is a 
very great difference of opinion as to what was the resuit of 
this analysis. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
are the figures? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As a matter of fact, the figures are 
in the reports, and many of them have been incorporated in the 
Recorp. I am afraid the Senator has not been here while the 
discussion was going on. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have not seen that, and I want to 
see it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me suggest to the Senator that 
some years ago some coal was gotten out of the Bering River 
field by a coal miner who had a claim up there, and 30 tons of 
it was put on board the Nebraska and tested. On the test, as 
evidenced by the report of the lieutenant in charge. it showed 
up better for naval use than Pocahontas coal. The recent 
analysis which was made of the coal from the Bering River 
field showed that it ranked at least 79 per cent, as compzred 
with 100 per cent for the Pocahontas coal 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is a very great difference. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; but if the Senator had heard 
the discussions here he would have found out that there are 
affidavits filed here which show that the men who went up 
there and got that coal put into the sacks gravel and everything 
else. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand that. It is very easy, of 
course, to get an affidavit; but here is an actual test made by 
the Government. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes: of coal that was brought out 
on a sledge under very adverse circumstances. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not know exactly what the circum- 
stances were under which it was brought out, but they brought 
it out, and they have made an actual test on a battleship and 
have dectared it to be unsuitable for that purpose. Then they 
sent it down to Annapolis, to the testing station, and they say 
it is unsuitable for the use of the Navy. 

I do not know whether this coal will coke or not. I do not 
know whether it is merely a sort of lignite, or something of 
that sort. We want to know something about it before we em- 
bark on all this expenditure of money. Building railroads in 
the Senate on paper is very different from building them ip 
Alaska on the ground. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, we have already appropriated $150,000 to try to ascertain 
whether or not this is suitable coal for the Navy. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; so I understand; ard they have 
declared that it is not suitable. 

IT should like to have the Senator from Oregon, or some other 
Senator, tell me who is going to mine this coal. Everybody 
who has had any experience in coal mining knows that not 10 
per cent of the coal mined in this country is mined on the mrin 
line of a railroad. Ninety per cent of it is mined on branch 
roads built out from the main line, some of them quite lengthy. 
When you have built all these railroads in Alaska, who is 
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going to mine ‘he coal—the Government? Is the Government 
going into the .»al-mining business? If so, it must open these 
mines at a very: large expense. It is expensive to open coal 
mines. If you hed a coal mine in Alaska with a capacity of 
500 tons a day, it would take 100 miners’ houses to accommodate 
the miners, and those houses must be substantially built in 
Alaska. 

It will cost large sums to open the coal mines. Who is going 
to do it—the Government? If so, for what? That is the ques- 
tion—for what? To develop the resources of Alaska? That is 
desirable in a way, of course; but the main purpose is to re- 
duce the price of coal to the ultimate consumers in a very 
sinall section of this country. That is the real purpose of it. 
Nobody will deny that. The Senator from Oregon will not deny 
that. 

It seems to me that in view of all these things the Senate 
ought to be very particular sbout what it does in this particu- 
lar case. 

If we are ready to go into the Government ownership of rail- 
roads, this is a fine beginning. If we are ready for the Govern- 
ment to go into the business of mining coal, this is a good start. 

If we are going to spend all this money to build some rail- 
roads in Alaska to open some mines to be worked by the Gov- 
ernment sor the purpose of reducing the cost of coal to some- 
body, why not let the Government mine coal in Pennsylvania, 
where it can reduce the cost, if it can be done at all, to a very 
large number of people? 

I do not think the Government can do anything as cheaply 
as a private individual can do it. It can not build a railroad, 
it can not operate a railroad, it can not open and operate mines 
as cheaply as a private individual can do it. That is my experi- 
ence, and I believe it is the experience of every Senator who 
dces me the honor of listening to me. 

I would be willing to have the Government guarantee the 
interest on bonds sufficient to build railroads in Alaska to the 
extent that the conditions justify. I would be willing to do 
that, just as we did in the development of this great western 
country of ours. Then I would open these coal mines on a lease 
system under proper regulations and restrictions. I would 
say to private capital, “ Here are these lands. We will not sell 
them. We do not propose to part with our title in them, but 
we will lease them to you.” More than half the coal produced 
in the United States is mined on the lease system and not by 
the actual owners of the land. 

I hope the Senator from Oregon will pardon me. 
through in a minute. 

Mr. LANE. All right, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would say to private capital, “We will 
lease you these coal lands on a certain royalty under proper 
restrictions.” The royalty might be 10 cents; it might be 8 
cents; or if the coal is of a very high quality—I have heard it 
suggested that they have anthracite coal there—the royalty 
might be 25 or 30 cents, depending on the value of the coal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Alabama will pardon 
me, if they would add just one other feature to that, they 
could for all time prevent monopolization. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Why, of course. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is this: After limiting the number cf 
square feet that should be allowed to go to any one persca, 
natural or artificial, if they would then declare the lense to be 
a personal license of privilege and then provide that in case the 
lessee attempted to re-lease it or to sell it the lease should ipso 
facto fall back to the Government, no corporation could ever 
gather together many grants and monopolize tie production. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator from Mississippi I 
want to say that I have introduced just such a lease bill, and it 
is now before the Committee on Public Lands. I expect a favor- 
able report upon it from the Secretary of the Interior, and I 
shall ask the Senate to vote upon that lease bill at the earliest 
possible date. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am very glad to hear that the Senator 
has done so. That idea has always seemed to me thoroughly 
practicai, and I have always been of the opinion that a govern- 
ment which has done what our Government has done from the 
beginning has made a mistake. There ought to be a limitation 
upon the amount to go to any one person, natural or artificial, 
and there should be a personal license, nontransferable. With a 
nontransferable license, a hundred of them can never get into 
one hand, and it will never become a monopoly. 

Of course these lands are all absolutely the property of the 
Government at this time, and we can make just such regula- 
tions as the Government may think necessary to protect the 
Government, to protect the consumers of coal, and so on. 
I do not want to give 


I shall be 


There will be no trouble about that. 
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my approval—and I doubt if I do—to the idea that we are 
going to build railroads in Alaska; that whether they are 
needed for the development or not we must build the roads at 
an expense of forty or fifty million dollars for the purpose of 
some kind of development. I do not want to give my approval 
to n proposition that is going to authorize the Government, 
even if they go on and build these roads, to operate cog) 
mines. 

To repeat what I said, and then I am through. I am perfectly 
willing to vote—indeed, I would be glad to have an opportunity 
to vote—for a bill pledging the Government for the interest 
on a sufficient amount of bonds to build the necessary roads 
in Alaska, just as we did in building the Union Pacific; and we 
got it all back. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And in the Philippines we did the same 
thing. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In the Philippines we are doing it. | 
can not see any particular objection to that. But this is an 
entirely different proposition. -I think we ought to be very cau- 
tious, and we ought to know more about it than we do, although 
we have had some very extensive and enlightened discussion 
on this question in the Senate in the last few days. But we 
have been building railroads here in the Senate. We are 
building them on paper. We are opening and developing mines 
here in the Senate on paper. I want to assure the Senate, from 
some personal experience, that it is a very different thing when 
you come to build railroads on the ground and through the 
mountains and tunnels and opening mines with slides and drifts 
and shafts, and building miners’ houses and everything that 
pertains to the operation of a coal mine. Those are very differ- 
ent things from what we have had here in the Senate in the 
last few days. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I will take but a moment more. I 
wish to call attention to the fact that horses will winter out in 
the Tanana Valley and come out in the spring fat. They can 
not do that in any climate unless they have good grass. | 
have seen them there in midwinter as fat as butter. We can not 
do that in the Willamette Valley, Oreg., for the reason that it 
is a little too damy and the grass is not nutritious. Over in the 
eastern part of te State they can. I do not think they can do 
it in this climate’ but I may be mistaken. I would not care to 
put one of mine’:ut on grass in this part of the country in the 
winter. 

I wish to say in reply to the question of the Senator that 
the cost of building railroads in Alaska is liable to be exag- 
gerated. There are places where it is difficult, and then there are 
miles and miles and miles where the ground is as level as a floor. 
The littie railroad which runs out from Fairbanks to Cleary 
Creek goes through a country where in many places there is 
good timber alongside the track suitable for ties, and they put 
the rails down on top of the moss. They did not in many places 
bave to grade or shovel dirt. There are miles and miles where 
practically there will be no grading at all in the construction of 
a railway to the interior of Alaska.- There will be more cost for 
the bridging of streams than for anything else. 

In relation to the matter of leasing coal mines, if I had a 
coal mine or a gold mine I would not lease it to anybody. I 
have seen the leasing business carried on in mines, for I have 
lived in the vicinity of mines all my life. The man who is the 
lessee of a mine desires to get at the richest part of the mine, 
the pay streak, and to do as little timberwork as he can, and 
he “ guts” the mine, as a rule, in order to do so. 

Now, in relation to the Matanuska coal, I have heard from 
people who live there that it is very good coal; that some of 
it is almost as good as the anthracite of Pennsylvania. I ‘o 
not know that that is true. Much of it, I presume, is like our 
soft coal on the Pacific coast. It is a good steaming coal, but 
whether it be good enough to drive torpedo boats at a high 
rate of speed I do not know. It will do on our coast steamers 
there. They use that character of coal all over the coast. It 
will make steam and plenty of it, and it will coke. I am a* 
sured of that on what seems to be good authority. However, 
I will say that if an honest investigation can prove the fuct 
that the coal is not to be of any. value to the Government or 
the people as a fuel, I would not vote to build one inch of rail- 
road to it. But if it is, as I am told, a valuable coal, a ood 
coal as coal goes, and some of it of superior quality—and there 
is plenty of it, as I am assured, enough to give tonnage to a 
railroad with a double track—I would, if it were in my power, 
build a road to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Before the Senator retires, from 
his familiarity with Alaska Territory, I should like to ask 
him where he thinks the railroad ought to be constructed ’? 

Mr. LANE. I am not an engineer. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand; but the Senator has 
some familiarity with the country. 

Mr. LANE. If I were going to that country to tap the richest 
country with the greatest agricultural possibilities and having 
the largest deposit of the best coal and good gold mines and at 
the same time get over into the interior of it, into the great 
Tanana Valley, I would start here [indicating], very near 
about Cooks Inlet, at the town of Seward, or near there, and 
cut across here [indicating] from Prince William Seund and 
zo up the Susitna Valley and over the divide. You do not know 
it when you pass over the divide; it is so low. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What would the mileage be? 

Mr. LANE. That route, I am told, is not to exceed 300 or 
350 miles elear on into the valley. ‘ 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In the opinion of the Senator, 
would that subserve the purpose? 

Mr. LANE. That would tap the heart of Alaska. That is 
my personal opinion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In the Senator’s judgment, it would 
not require more than about 200 miles of railroad? 

Mr. LANE. [I think that is all. It would not be far from 
that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Se the claim that there is a ne- 
vessity for authorizing a thousand miles is a little extravagant. | 
Mr. LANE. They could gv as much farther as they liked to 

get in here [indicating]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand. 

Mr. LANE. I am talking about tapping the Tanana Valley 
near che center. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Three hundred miles would sub- 
serve every requirement for many years to come? 

Mr. LANE. I do not know that. If you bring in a line of 
railread, the people will rush in there and the preducts will 
have to come out. I am only stating that that is the heart of 
the proposition, as I understand it. In my opinion, that taps 
the heart of the Alaska country. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LANE. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. Leaving out of consideration the question of 
the development of other resources of Alaska, and limiting the 
inquiry simply to the question of coal, if you had no other 
purpose now but to run a railroad to the coal fields, those fields 
that you say have good coal, how much railroad would it re- 
quire from the seacoast? 

Mr. LANE. If you went in through by Seward, something 
like 120 to 150 miles. Of course, you could cross from Prince 
William Sound in probably half the distance. 

Mr. BACON. Seventy-five miles? 

Mr. LANE. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. Yet we are talking about building a thousand 
mIniles to get to the coal. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That would be competitive, would 
it not? Private enterprise already has that country opened up? 

Mr. LANE. No. You see, the trouble with railroads in Alaska 
is this: AN quotations from there in recent years have shown 
that they do not make a profit. The supposition that they do 
is based, as I have heard the argument, on a false assumption. 
They begin at the seacoast, but they do not reach anywhere. 
They do not get on into a productive country. When you get 
up into the Bering district, off Katalla, the wind whistles off 
the glaciers 60 miles an hour at times, and it is as cold as ice, 
and it is a very hard place to make a landing. 

Mr. BACON. I understand the Senator to say that 75 miles 
will reach the coal fields. 

Mr. LANE. I am told so. It is something like that. It 
may be a hundred miles. 

Mr. BACON. Therefore the other 925 miles are not for the 
purpose of reaching the coal fields. 

Mr. LANE. But you will get up into the interior. 

Mr. BACON. But the coal question can be developed with 
75 miles? 

Mr. LANE. That may be; but I will say that I did not rise 
for the purpose of saying anything which would obstruct the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN] requested me to ask, when this discussion was over, that 
Senate bill 48 be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered, 

Mr. KERN, TI move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 10 minutes 
Dp. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, Janu- 
ary 22, 1914, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, January 21, 1914. 


The House met at 12 o’clock neon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 


ing prayer: 


We bless Thee, eternal God our heavenly Father, for the 
spark of divinity which glows in the heart of man, which lifts 
him infinitely above the animal, makes him a living soul, a pro- 
gressive being destined to live on forever. Impress us, we be- 
seech Thee, O Lord, with the great responsibility Thou hast laid 
upon us as individuals and as a people, that we may think and 
think right, act and act right, keeping ever before us the highest 
ideals in intellectual, moral, and spiritual attainments, thus 
moving onward and upward, under the leadership of the Jesus 
of Nazareth, the world’s great Exemplar. Amen. 

The Journal of the preceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

NAVAL HOLIDAY. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an article from 
Berlin on the naval holiday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unazti- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by insert- 
ing an article from Berlin on a naval holiday. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 

want to say that that is rather indefinite. What is it? 
: Mr. HENSLEY. It is a dispatch from Berlin which appeared 
in the press of this country, showing that Germany, instead of 
being opposed to a naval holiday, is anxious to join the great 
nations in a plan of this character, in order to relieve their 
people of the great burden of taxation which is due to the in- 
crease in armaments. 

Mr. MANN. From some Berlin newspaper? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Yes, sir; indicating the position taken by 
Germany upon the proposition of a naval holiday for one year 
It is a short article. 

Mr. MANN. I am making no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The article is as follows: 

TIRE OF NAVY “ BLUFF '’—-GERMANS GLAD THAT ENGLAND PAVORS BATTLE- 
SHIP HOLIDAY—-SEB PEACE BETWEEN NATIONS—KAISER’S SEA FORC! 
TO-DAY AS STRONG AS GREAT BRITAIN’S WAS 10 YEARS AGO, BUT LIMIT IS 
ABOUT REACHED-—WILLINGNESS IN EMPIRD TO FOLLOW WINSTON 
CHURCHILL'S PROPOSAL. 

[Special cable to the Washington Post.] 
BERLIN, January 17. 

Nothing in the foreign political situation is more pleasing to the 
German people than the fact that the English-German tension, which 
at times last year seemed to threaten the peace of Europe, is lessening 
It is mot quite clear to the Germans whether this is a result of the 
Salkan drama or, what it is preferred to believe, because the English 
statesmen are gradually becoming convinced of Germany’s sincere love 
of peace. But whatever the reason, there is rejoicing to see that 
England has discovered that there is absolutely no necessity for her 
to keep practically her whole naval fighting force concentrated in the 
North Sea. 

SEES PHACE NAVY PROGRAM. 

In a talk the writer had the other day with a prominent naval 
expert, Capt. L. Persius, a am writer on naval subjects in the 
Berliner. Tageblatt, he expressed the firm conviction that the way is 
now open for an Anglo-German agreement restricting naval armaments, 
as repeatedly suggested by Mr. Winston Churchill. No one can deny 
the proposed naval budgets of both countries are so gigantic it is to 
be feared it will be found almost impossible to carry them out. 

“About a decade ago,” Capt. Persius said, “ the British fleet consisted 
of 61 battleships, with an aggregate tonnage of about 800,000, while 
the navies of Russia, France, and the United States were about half 
as strong. Germany had at her disposal 25 battleships, with an aggre- 

ate tonnage of 270,000. Now the German Navy aa provides for 

1 battleships, and at this moment Germany actually possesses 33 first- 
class battleships of 537,000 tons and 13 battle cruisers and armored 
cruisers, with a tonnage of 186,000. That is to say, Germany's navy 
is to-day about as strong as was England’s 10 years ago. 

GERMANY FORGING AHBAD. 

“If the present program is carried out and the ships antedating the 
dreadnought period are replaced by modern battleships, the tonnage of 
our 61 battleships will reach the enormous total of 1,500,000. The new 
a and American battleships will have a tonnage of from 28,000 
to 30,000.” 

If Germany considers 61 battleships necessary for her defense, Capt. 
Persius went on to say, England wil! certainly need 100. The cost of 
construction of a modern battleship of 30,000 tons is about $15,000,000, 
and it requires a crew of about 1,100. These figures show what enormous 
heights the naval budgets must reach in a near future. Will the nations 
really be able to bear this burden? 

EUROPE LOOKING ON. 

All the other powers fully realize this and let England and Germany 
fight out their “ bluffing match” alone, fully aware that one of them 
will be forced to give up and that they will be the ones to profit thereby 
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plans are equally moderate. 


Ttaly is satisfied to build one battionnte a 
year. Austria intends to do the same and the United States wisely fol- 
lows suit. It had been expected that Japan would quickly build a 
mighty navy after the war; but patriotic though the Japanese are, 
their papers have stated in no uncertain terms: “ The people demand 
that their real interests be not sacrificed to the Moloch of militarism and 
marinism.” The cries of the Japanese jingoes have been entirely 
drowned in the storm of popular protests. Brazil has discovered that 
dreadnoughts are expensive toys and is now endeavoring to sell the 
ships se was too quick to buy, and Chile is following her example. 
WHOLE WORLD AGREES. 

Practically every power in the world has admitted that naval arma- 
ments have been excessive and that it is absolutely necessary to call a 
halt. 

Remembering the words of Winston Churchill, on November 15 last, 
that with a little good will much might be accomplished, the whole Ger- 
man nation fervently wishes that the two Governments will show the 
necessary good will during the present year. 


IM MIGRATION, 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the immigration bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the im- 
migration bill. Is there objection? 

rhere was no objection. 

RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday and the un- 
finished business is the Alaskan railroad bill. The House auto- 
matically resolves itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, with Mr. Harrison in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 1739, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1739) to authorize the President of the United States to 
locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Harrison, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1739, 
the Alaskan railroad bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time for general debate on the Alaskan railroad bill be 
limited to five hours and a half on a side after the conclusion 
of the speech of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris], 
one half of that time to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. DAvENPoRT] and the other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that after the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris] concludes-his speech there shall be five hours and a half 
of debate on each side of this question, one half to be controlled 
by himself and the other half by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Davenport]. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I suggest that 
some gentleman on this side of the House ought to have control 
of some of the time. 

Mr. HOUSTON. We thought the matter of discussion could 
be taken care of by the advocates of the bill and the opponents 
without regard to partisan control. 

Mr. MANN. I understand; but I do not know who wants 
to be heard on this side. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to call the attention of the gentleman from Tennessee 
to the fact that those who favor this legislation have up to 
this time had between four and five hours more 

Mr. DAVENPORT. They have had six hours. 

Mr. MONDELL. Six hours more than those opposing the 
legisJation. Now the gentleman from Tennessee proposes to 
have a division of the time without regard to what time has 
heretofore been consumed. I want to ask the gentleman if he 
thinks that is a fair division? 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from 
state the matter properly. We do not ask for such a division 
of the time. We propose, in order to compensate for addi- 
tional time, that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] 
shall have time to conclude his speech before the limitation 
begins. After that is done, which will set us right, we propose 
to limit the time. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferr- 
Ris] has not suggested that he wants to take all day, and it 
will be necessary for him to take the entire day in order to 
average up the time. I think the gentleman from Oklahoma 
ought to have all the time he desires, but I do not think he 
desires four or six hours. Therefore I think it would be better 
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to go on with the debate, and at the conclusion of the debate 
to-day, perhaps, come to some arrangement in regard to it. 
But, in any event, whatever debate there is to be from this 
time forward—and it seems to me there ought to be two full 
days—ought to be divided so that at the end of the debate 
each side will have had an equal length of time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If there are enough against it to occupy 
that much time. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr, Speaker, we have agreed, the opponents 
of this measure and those who are in favor of it, in the commit- 
tee on this division of time. We agreed to compensate the nega- 
tive for the additional time we have had in favor of the bill by 
allowing the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] to com- 
plete his speech, and after that to fix the limitation of time. 
So far as the question raised by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] is concerned, I do not think we will have any 
trouble about Republicans and Democrats alike getting a fair 
division of time. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from Okl:- 

homa expect to consume enough time to equalize the time iy 
debate up to this time, which will be some five or six hours? 
* Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have not the floor, but I will 
say that I do not expect to use over an hour and a half; I hope 
less than two hours, This question is one of making reference 
to hearings that we can not get over as readily as we would 
like and that has consumed by former speakers and will by 
myself consume some more time than one would like. I am 
sure that I will be through within two hours. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Speaker, in view of the statement that 
the gentleman has made, it is very apparent that there will not 
have been an equal division of time after he has closed his 
speech. Therefore it seems to me better to go on to-day, alter- 
nating on each side. I suggest an arrangement such as will 
equalize debate at the end of two days between those in favor 
of the legislation and those who are opposed to it. That will 
leave two days for general debate. : 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is quite evident that the request 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Houston] would occupy 
one more day besides this in general debate, and I think likely 
run over that. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, that is evidently correct, and 
in order that we may get through with this measure and not 
have such extensive time consumed, it is very important I 
think that we fix this limitation now. We had agreed on the 
limitation of time, after allowing the negative side on this 
question to present their case in as much time as the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] deems proper to consume. 
We have reached an agreement of that sort in committee, and 
I think that will be fair to all. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to suggest to the 

gentleman that he put his request so that there shall be general 
debate on to-day and on the Wednesday following, and that the 
time be equally divided between those in favor of and those 
opposed to the bill, taking into consideration the time already 
used. 
Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I am very anxious that we 
should get through with this matter in a reasonable time. We 
have reached an agreement that I think is fair, and I shall 
insist upon that proposition. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, after discussing the matter 
with the chairman of the committee, I said to him that I 
would be willing to agree to that. However, I do say that I 
believe the time should have been equally divided, notwith- 
standing I told the gentleman a moment ago that if the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] were permitted first to finish 
his remarks, I would agree to five hours and a half on a site. 
Yet those favoring the bill have had six hours and something 
more than those opposing it, and I feel that this bill is of such 
importance to the people of the United States that all time 
necessary for Members of this House to discuss it should be 
given. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Certainly. 

Mr, FERRIS. It is true, and I think all understand it, that 
those in favor of the bill have used about six and a half hours 
more than those who are opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKHER. That is correct. 

Mr. FERRIS. But I think there is quite a well-defined rea- 
son for that. The gentleman from Alaska [Mr. WIcKERS!! iM] 
is the Delegate from that Territory, and in a colloquy between 
myself and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Houston | oS 
Wednesday last, it was pretty well explained and accepted by 
the House that the gentleman from Alaska should have more 
time than the rest of us. I am rather in hopes that the succes 
tion of the chairman will be agreed to. It is undoubtedly '0 
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cumbent upon the chairman to try and get the legislation 

through some time, and we have had already a good deal of 

ceneral debate. And if the gentleman from Wyoming [| Mr. 

MoNDELL] should feel that he could agree, even if we have had 

more time, I hope he will agree to that and let us go ahead. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hovs- 
TON] asks unanimous consent that, after the conclusion of the 
speech of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris], there 
shall be 11 hours of general debate, one half to be controlled 
by himself and the other haif by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. DAVENPORT]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frrris] 
has been recognized in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for one hour. That is all he can get 
except by unanimous consent or an order of the House. 

The SPEAKER. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. If any further time was used by the gentleman, 
would that come out of the 11 hours? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. MANN. It would unless there was some agreement to 
the contrary. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, if the rule is strictly construed, 
nobody can speak more than an hour without unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. FERRIS. I understood the gentleman from Tennessee 
to include in his motion that I have time to conclude. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee included in 
his motion that at the expiration of the speech of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma—— 

Mr. MANN. Why not modify the request and make it seven 
hours and a half to those opposed to the bill, which will give 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] two hours, and five 
hours and a half to those who favor the bill? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I am perfectly willing to do that; I am 
willing to put my request in those terms. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee this: Under 
this proceeding, when we began this discussion of the bill 
those of us who wanted to speak went to the Speaker’s desk and 
put our names in for time. Among those who put their names 
in was Mr. Fatconer, of Washington, Mr. Bryan, and myself. 
I have had, I think, 10 or 15 minutes’ time. Mr. FaLconer and 
Mr. Bryan are still waiting for time. Are they to have a por- 
tion of this time? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Certainly, they are to have a portion of the 
time as limited. They are to have a portion of the 11 hours, if 
ny request is agreed to. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Under this proceeding, I will say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, we put our names in and it is within 
the control of the Chair to recognize whom he pleases. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I think there will be no trouble under that. 
Those gentlemen will be given time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is all I desire to know—whether they 
will be given time or not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
unless some of us who are opposed to the bill have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard upon it. 

T Mr. MONDELL. Let me suggest to the gentleman from 
ennessee 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I reserve the right to object 

unless some of us who are opposed to the bill have an oppor- 

tunity to be heard upon it. 

Mr. HOUSTON, ‘There are seven hours and a half proposed 
to be given to those who are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. I notice that under the procedure hastily 
agreed to heretofore those in favor of the bill could get time, 
Whereas those opposed are left no time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will permit, I suggest 
to the gentleman from Tilinois [Mr. Mappen] it is entirely 
within the power of the chairman of the committee to move to 
close debate. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And then it will be equally divided. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And this grants two and a half hours 
ay to the opponents of the bill than to those in favor of the 
il, 

Mr. MADDEN. But those in favor of the bill have had two- 
thirds of the time already. 

\lr. UNDERWOOD. But they are going to be compensated. 
It seems to me it is an exceedingly fair proposition for those 
opposed to the bill. 
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Mr. MONDELL. How can the gentleman undertake to say it 
is fair when they have already used six hours amore than those 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. In answer to the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. MappEN] I desire to say to him that a number of gentle- 
men on that side have submitted to me requests for time aad 


have been granted time, and that the time, if we should fix it 


as suggested now, has all been taken. 
Mr. MADDEN. Then I object. 


Mr. DIES. 


want to make a speech against the bill. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. MANN. 
Mr. HOUSTON. 
this bill be closed in 114 hours. 


So do I. 


Objection is made. 
We had better let debate run for the day. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that general debate on 


Mr. Speaker, I object if it is all taken, for I 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman just agreed to 13 hours. 
Mr. HOUSTON. Not 13. 


Mr. MANN. 


Five hours and a half on a side, and 2 hours 
extra to the gentleman from Oklahoma 


makes 13 hours. 


@ir. HOUSTON. 


hours. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hovs- 


You ¢an not do that. 


[Mr. 


Ferris], which 


That is right. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
general debate be closed in 13 hours, and that the time be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Oklahoma——— 

Mr. MANN. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I make my motion to close debate in 13 


TON] makes the motion to close general debate in 13 hours. 


Mr. SMALL. 


Mr. Speaker, that is the same request to which 
objection has just been made. 
The SPEAKER. 


man from Tennessee. 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 


ayes seemed to have it. 
Mr. DIES and Mr. FERRIS demanded a division. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 85, noes 39. 


Mr. DIES. 


not a quorum. 


“nay.” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 283, nays 66, 


The Chair will count. 


The question is on the motion of the gentle- 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
makes the point of no quorum. 
counting.] One hundred and fifty-five gentlemen are present: 
On the last vote the yeas were 35 and the no2s 

39. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
in favor of limiting general debate to 13 hours will, as their 
names are called, answer “ yea,” and those opposed will answer 


answering “ present ” 5, not voting 79, as follows: 
YEAS—283. 


Abercrombie Chandler, N. Y¥. Floyd, Ark, Hulings 
Adair Church Fordney Hull 
Adamson Claney_ Foster Humphreys, Miss, 
Allen Clark, Fla. Fowler Izoe 
Anderson Claypool Fra ncls Jacoway 
Anthony Clayton Frear Johnson, Ky. 
Austin Cline Gard Johnson. 8S. C. 
Bailey Coady Garner Kahn 
Baker Collier Garrett, Tenn. Keating 
Baltz Connolly, lowa Garrett, Tex. Keister 
Barkley Conry Gerry Kelley, Mich. 
Bartholdt Cooper Gilmore Kennedy, Conn. 
Bartlett Cox Gittins Kennedy, lowa 
3athrick Cramton Glass) Kennedy, R. I. 
Beakes Crosser Godwin, N. C, Kent 
Bell, Ga. Cullop Goldfogle Kettner 
Blackmon Curry Good Key, Ohio 
Booher Dale Gordon Kindel 
Borchers Davis Gorman Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Borland Decker Goulden Kinkead, N. J. 
Rowdle Deitrick Graham, Ill, Kirkpatrick 
Brodbeck Dent Gray Kitchin 
Brown, N. Y. Dershem Green, Iowa Knowland, J. R, 
Brown, W.Va. Dickinson Greene, Mass. Konop 
Browne, Wis. Difenderfer Greene, Vt. Kreider 
Bruckner Dooling Gudger Lafferty 
Brumbaugh Doolittle Guernsey Langley 
Buchanan, II. Doremus Hamilton, Mich. [Lazaro 
Buchanan, Tex. Doughton Hamlin Lee, Ga. 
Bulkley Dunn Hammond Lenroot 
Burgess Dupré Hardwick Lesher 
Burke, Wis. Dyer Hardy Lewis, Md. 
Burnett Eagan Hart Lewis, Pa. 
Butler Edwards Haugen Lieb 
Byrnes, 8. C. Elder Hayden Lindberg 
Byrns, Tenn sc Heflin Lindquist 
Calder Estopinal Helm Linthicum 
Campbell Evans Helvering Lobeck 
Candler, Miss. Fairchild Hensley Logue 
Cantrill Faison Hill Lonergan 
Cantor Falconer Hinebaugh McClellan 
Caraway Fergusson Holiand McDermott 
Carew Ferris Houston MeGillicuddy 
Carr Fields Howard McGuire, Okla. 
Carter Fitzgerald Hughes, Ga. McKellar 
Casey ood, Va. Hughes, W.Va. McKenzie 


Dres] 
{After 


Those 





eae See 


Sea 
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MeLaughlin 
Maguire, Nebr. 
Maher 
Manahan 
Mann 

Mapes 

Metz 

Miller 
Mitchell 
Montague 
Moon 

Moore 
Morgan, La, 
Morin 
Morrison 
Moss, Ind, 
Mott 
Murray, Mass. 
Neeley, Kans. 
Nelson 
O’Brien 

O' Tair 
Oldfield 

O’ Leary 
O’Shaunessy 


Aiken 
Ashbrook 
Barnhart 
Barton 
Bell, Cal. 
sritten 
jreckson 
Bryan 
Callaway 
Copley 
Danforth 
Dies 
Dillon 
Dixon 
Donohoe 
Donovan 
Farr 


Browning 
Davenport 


Ainey 
Alexander 
Ansberry 
Aswell 

Avis 

Barchfeld 
Beall, Tex. 
Bremner 
Broussard 
Burke, Pa. 
Burke, S. Dak. 
Carlin 

Cary 

‘onnelly, Kans. 
‘ovington 

‘risp 
urley 
oll 


i 


( 
( 
< 
( 
I 
J 
I 


riscol 
. ' 
ay 


itzHenry 


Padgett 
-aige, Mass, 
Palmer 
Park 
Parker 
Patten, N, Y. 
Payne 
Peters. Mass, 
Peterson 
Phelan 
Piatt 
Plumley 
Post 
Pou 
Powers 
Rainey 
taker 
Reed 
Reilly, Conn. 
Reilly, Wis. 
Rogers 
Rouse 
Rubey 
Russell 
Sabath 
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Seldomridge 
Seils 
Shackleford 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Shreve 

Sims 

Sloan 

Smith, Minn. 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, 'Tex. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 

Stout 
Stringer 
Sumners 
Sutherland 
Taggart 
Talcott, N. ¥. 


NA YS—66. 


Fess 
Finley 
French 
Gardner 
Gillett 
Gregg 
Harrison 
Hawley 
Hay 
Hayes 
Henry 
Howell 


Humphrey, Wash. 


Johnson, Utah 
Johnson, Wash. 
La Foliette 
Lee, Pa. 
ANSWERED 


Edmonds 


Lloyd 
MacDonald 
Madden 
Mendel! 
Morgan, Okla, 
Murdock 
Nolan, J. I. 
Norton 

Page, N. C. 
Quin 

Rauch 
Rayburn 
Roberts, Mass. 
Rupley 

Scott 

Sinnott 
Sisson 


“ PRESENT ”—5. 


Hinds 


NOT VOTING—79. 


Gallagher 
George 

Goeke 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Graham, Pa. 
Griest 

Griffin 

Hamill 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Helgesen 
Hobson 
Hoxworth 
Jones 

Kelly, Pa. 
Kiess, Pa. 
Korbly 
Langham 
L’Engle 
Lever 

Levy 


Loft 
McAndrews 
McCoy 
Mahan 
Martin 
Merritt 
Moss, W. Va. 
Murray, Okla, 
Neely, W. Va. 
Oglesby 
Patton, Pa. 
Peters, Me. 
Porter 
Prouty 
Ragsdale 
Richardson 
Riordan 
Roberts, Nev. 
Rothermel 
Rucker 


Tavenner 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Ten Byck 
Thacher 
Thomas 


~ 


Thompson, Okla. 


Towner 
Townsend 
Treadway 
Tribble 
Tuttle 
Underwood 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Watson 
Whaley 
Williams 
Whison, Fla. : 
Wilson, N, Y.' 
Winslow 
Young, N. Dak, 


Slayden 

Small 

Smith, Tex. 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Switzer 
Taylor, Ark. 
Thomson, IL 
Vaughan 
Walters 
Wingo 
Witherspoon 
Woodruff 
Young, Tex. 


Talbott, Md. 


Saunders 
Scuily 

Sharp 

ae 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, J. M. Cc. 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, N. Y, 
Temple 
Underhill 
Vare 
Volstead 
Wallin 
Weaver 
Webb 
Whitacre 
White 
Willis 
Woods 


So the motion to limit general debate was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the fellowing pairs: 
For the session: 
Mr. Scurry with Mr. Brownie. 


Mr. Merz with Mr. WALLIN. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. UNDERHELL with Mr. Provury. 
Mr. Smiru of Maryland with Mr. Smirn of Idaho. 


Mr. SuHarp with Mr. Porrrr. 
Mr. Rucker with Mr. Woops. 


Mr. RotHERMEL with Mr. Patron of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Neety of West Virginia with Mr. Perers of Maine. 


Mr, Wutre with Mr. WILtzis. 
Mr, McCoy with Mr. VaRg. 


Mr. Lorr with Mr. J. M. C. Smirz. 
Mr. Levy with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 


Mr. Lzver with Mr. MARTIN. 
Mr. Korsty with Mr. Grrest. 


Mr. GrirFin with Mr. LANGHAM. 


Mr. GorKe with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Grorer with Mr. HELGESEN. 
Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Cary. 
Mr. Covineton with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Carirn with Mr. Burxke of South Dakota. 

Mr. Beat of Texas with Mr. AInry. 
Mr. ANSBEeRRY with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas with Mr. Avis. 


Mr. Tatzort of Maryland with Mr. Mmrrrer. 


Mr. Crisp with Mr. Husps (transferable). 
Mr. CLANncy with Mr. Hamiuton of New York. 
Mr. Wespe with Mr. VoisTpap. 


Mr. FirzHENry with Mr. Roperts of Nevada. 


JANUARY 21, 


Mr. Aswett with Mr. Stemp. 

Mr. Hosson with Mr. Barcurerp. 

The result ef the vote was announeed as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, and the Doorkeeper 
will open the doors. The House automatically resolves itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire sow to submit a re. 
quest for unanimous consent. It is the proposition we agreed 
to. The proposition is that 7} hours of the 13 hours be allotted 
to those opposing the bill and 54 hours to those in favor of it, 
the time to be controlled by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. DAVENPoRT] and myself, respectively. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hors. 
TON] asks unanimous consent that the 13 hours allowed for 
general debate be divided, 7} hours to be used by the oppo- 
nents of the bill and 54 hours by the proponents of it, the 54 hours 
to be controlled by himself and the 7} hours to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Davenport]. Is there 
objection ? ; 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dirs} 
objects. The House automatically resolves itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 1739) to authorize the 
President of the United States to locate, construct, and operate 
railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes, 
and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] will take 
the chair. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 1739, with Mr. Harrison in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1739, which the Clerk will report by 
title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follow’s: 

A bill (H. R. 1739) to authorize the President of the United States 
to locate, construct, and operate railroads in Alaska, and for otber 
purposes, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Ferris} is recognized. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask wnanimous consent that I 
be permitted te conclude my remarks in not to exceed two hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frr- 
RIS} asks unanimous consent to be permitted to conclude his 
remarks in not to exceed two hours. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to ebjeet, does that mean that the gentleman is to 
consume 2 hours out of the 13? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it would be 2 hours out 
of the 13. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, i do not 
want to object, but I would like te know something about the 
allotment of this time. I am as much interested in this legisla- 
tion as anyone in the House, not even excepting the gentleman 
from Alaska [Mr. WICKERSHAM], the Delegate, The other 
day he had all the time to talk that he wished, and I am glad 
that he did, and I consented to it; but under this arrangement 
the Members from the State of Washington, it seems to me, 
are not going to have an opportunity to talk upon this ques- 
tion. I think that the gentleman from Oklahoma [ Mr. .rrais| 
ought to have all the time that is desired, but at the same 
time, if we are going to be limited to 18 hours, I think w 
ought to have some understanding about it. I want to have 
a litle time myself. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the Chair, who 
unofficially has knowledge of what has already taken place in 
the House and who now has charge of the time, will undoubt 
edly recognize gentlemen in opposition to the bill for seven 
and one-half hours and gentlemen in favor ef the bill for five 
and one-half hours, so that the granting of this time wou!d not 
interfere with the rights of the gentleman from Was)ing'on 
[Mr. Humpurer], , t 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the 2 hours would 
come out of the 13—— 

Mr: MANN. Certainly—— . 

The CHAIRMAN. And im recognizing the various Members 
he will take those two hours inte consideration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washnigton. Mr. Chairman, reservins 
the right to object for just a moment, I want to cal! attention 
to the situation we are in just now. Here is a bill of vit 
importance, and five Members from the State of Washington. 
and five and one-half hours of debate are allowed, and 15 or ~ 
gentlemen wanting time; and. yet, in the face of that fact, with- 
out attempting to make any arrangement or adjustment of the 
time, the chairman of the committee asks that this debate be 


The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
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limited. I want to call the attention of the House to the in- 
justice of that proposition. I am not going to object. I have 
never made an objection in this House since I have been here— 
for 10 years. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, in view of the tremendous im- 
portance of this measure and the great number of gentlemen 
who are anxious to be heard upon it, I am constrained to 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr, Chairman, I had hoped to dwell histori- 
cally on Alaska for a few moments, but my time being limited, I 
will not be permitted to do that. In place of that I wish to 
thank the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. WickrERSHAM], the 
Delegate, who gave us a great deal of historical data on last 
Wednesday about his people and about his Territory. 

I concede to any Member of Congress here the right to say as 
many nice things about his people as he cares to say, and as 
many hopeful things about the future of his country as he cares 
to, but living in the West myself, and knowing something of 
what chambers of commerce and people living in a new State 
or Territory are apt to say and think and hope for the future, I 
shall neither be amazed at what he said nor deceived by it. 

There are nine rsilroads or parts of railroads in Alaska, 
ranging from 5 to 195 miles in length, part of them narrow 
gauge, part of them standard gauge, with a total trackage of 
466 miles, all “busted” and ‘“‘broke” except three, and trying 
to sell out. 

RAILWAY COMMISSION. 


The last Congress authorized the President to appoint a com- 
mission to go to Alaska to examine the railroad situation. 
President Taft appointed on that commission Maj. Jay J. Mor- 
row, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, chairman; Alfred 
H. Brooks, geologist in charge of Division of Alaskan -Mineral 
Resourees, Geological Survey, vice chairman; Civil Engineer 
Leonard M. Cox, United States Navy; and Colin M. Ingersoll, 
consulting railroad engineer, New York City. They were di- 
rected to report to Congress at the succeeding session their 
findings. Their work necessarily had to be done with great 
haste, and as their report on numerous occasions indicates, 
they based it on facts, figures, and data collected from rail- 
roads and other parties on the ground rather than by personal 
contact, surveys, and investigations. They made an estimate of 
cost on 16 different lines of railroads, specifically stating that 
in each of the estimates made no allowance was made for or- 
ganization and promotion expenses. 

I will here insert the commission’s estimates and their re- 
marks on construction. 


CONSTRUCTION, 


The commission has made a careful study of conditions in Alaska as 
regards wages, cost of materials, and freight rates. It had at its dis- 
posal the results of preliminary surveys of only a rtion of the roads 
considered. Such surveys were lacking on many of the routes, though 
considerable data bearing on costs of construction were available. 

The commission has prepared estimates of cost of construction of all 
roads under consideration. These estimates are submitted herewith in 
the order in which the various roads have been described. It will be 
observed that the cost of the line from Chitina to Fairbanks has been 
estimated in considerable detail. It is regretted that the other lines 
could not be treated in the same manner, but this was impossible on ac- 
count of lack of data, and in these cases the commission was compelled 
to assume a cost of construction per mile comparable to that experi- 
enced in country of similar character traversed by existing lines or esti- 
mated for in the Chitina-Fairbanks line, over which the commission 
actually traveled. 

The commission had opportunity to obtain construction results from a 
number of existing railroads and also to discuss costs with engineers 
who have had Alaskan or Canadian experience ; and it was on informa- 
tion such as this that it based its unit prices for the various classes of 
excavation, clearing, grubbing, trestles and bridges, masonry work, etc. 


lor equipment the commission assumed the number of locomotives and 
cars which it believed sufficient to care for the traffic immediately in 
sight. In all of the following estimates no allowance has been made 


for organization and promotion expenses. 

Estimate No, 1—Haines-Fairbanks route.—This line involves the con- 
struction of 638 miles of line, starting at the town of Haines, running 
in a northwesterly direction through 287 miles of Canadian territory 
and terminating at Fairbanks. 





Cost of construction of this line is estimated at........_~ $21, 284, 700 
Engineering and superintendence, 5 per cent___..._._-_- 1, 064, 235 
Terminal ground and land damages_____________-___-__ 20, 000 
Telepheme@ isaueeadiiaiiie ce. Sista a ake ga ee rh 159, 500 
Contingenclion,: As RO MGs ios is nm cenbiligcniitinn mig enitttypim aint 2, 252, 844 
‘nterest, 6 per cent on cost during one-half period of con- 

REP UCEIOGR noha cole nIee Geka Wag otha in wind tse cities id scenes 2, 230, 315 
Rolling stoek plus overhead charges_..............._.- 1, 173, 920 
: NE pet ects nd notin we nat ee sl il A AE tet a IN 28, 185, 514 
HT) rounsG] TR ee ndde 28, 186, 000 
Average cost per mile of track..................-...-- 44, 300 


: rhere was pe peatte of this line available, and the above estimate is 
‘ised almost entirely upon information furnished by the engineer who 
conducted the exploratory reconnoissance. One member of the com- 
‘ission, having traveled over approximately the same route, was suf- 
‘clently familiar with the character of the country traversed to form a 
seneral idea of the cost of gai/road construction. 


Estimate No. 2—Ohitina-Fairbanks route. 




















om Unit ae 
Quantity | price. | Total cost. 

| 
as re es ee ee 
I bu ds oldu cise cescccucoes esp. acres .. 3, 756 $100.00 | $376,000.00 
8 Serer cubic yards. .|2, 190, 535 40 | 876, 214.00 
4. Frozen earth or gravel................ do. ...\1, 937,605 .75| 1,453,205. 00 
i cen oe's a5 0< 54s oder keene do... 89, 100 1.00 89, 100. 00 
ME WEEE. cubes 6c So. occ tee k rect do....| 398,925 | 1. 60 €38, 289, 00 
Da gets. Ju. Soest aauees miles. .| 313 500. 00 156, 500. 00 
Ne lic edecewes 77, 250. 00 
9. Bridges (steel and masonry)................. fuatenees 4 : . 00 
SMEs oe ueat tes. dlacces cc addeas feet. .| 945 75. 00 . 00 
Ser enh Soren ors one ns < 0s nee = Nr ae oe | @O1, 440 50 720. 00 
12. Rails.(75-pound)...............-....-. tons..| 36,930 (5.00) 2 ) 
OG Sa eee feet..| 110, 180 | 2. 84 00 
14. Switch timbers and ties. ...................-}.-.. nie aS ee 00) 
Se err erates ae Ibs. ./2, 253, 609 . 05 | 112, 680. 00 
PE WROD halls a ddtinnendiitdcicceaeians do... .)4, 031, 440 05 | 201, 570. 00 
Seyi RUMOUR OMG se. 50ih 5. ~ ccs. snceas- do....} 582, 100 .07 | 37, 240. 00 
ye eee miles. 313 } 60.00 | 187, 800. 00 
19, Ballasting........... 6 tide oli: «hikari do.... 300 | 1,000.00 | 303, 450. 00 
20. Turnout and switch furnishings............. Sidhs angals Be Pisie ~ dette « 30,000. 00 
SPI og os re ac ce nc ccen 16 | 4,400.00 | 70, 400. 00 
ASSAM tits. vac edakiiiovesyseceesee 46 | 2,500.00 | 115, 000. 00 
SOE OOD in i 5 4 00s Sadak bddiding soa feet. . 98, 200 34 | 31, 690. 00 
re fee hse do.... 15, 845 50. 00 792, 000. 00 
25. Intermediate yards.......................... 3 }40, 000. 00 120, 000. 00 
26. Fairbanks yard, track, buildings, ete. ....... hc adwugechne seni ‘ 260, 000. 00 

| | 

Cost of construction... ...............- Sao: ii. eudte | 10 00 
27. Engineering and superintendence, 5 per cent.|..........|.......... 00 
28. Terminal ground and land damages. ........ .weewtesceletwasrdqns 00 
ee ss BUS aoc ves s dowkdaue cides odes das Ans nnacumemckte cae | 50. 00 
30. Contingencies, 10 per cent................... ibee. Au Rein os2u. . 00 

31. Interest, 6 per cent on cost during half period | 
I ni Mi ia bomen diss day onions A cltalke ete ae 1, 106, 122. 00 
32. Rolling stock plus overhead charges.........!..........|.......--- 575, 000. 00 
ONY oie chinte cphaacepe'edcs ca<e Tthkt < coglid «Rito nialiean 13, 971, 374. 00 
ee 13, 971, 000. 00 
Average cost per mile of track. ..............|....-.---|ee-seeeeee 44, 600. 00 





Estimate No. 3—Valdez-Fairbanks route.—This line involves the con- 
struction of 101 miles of road from Valdez to the northward, where it 
joins the route already estimated for the Cordova-Fairbanks route, from 
which pois to the terminus, 279 miles, the construction cost per mile is 
taken from estimate No. 2. 

Cost of construction of 101 miles_________ $4, 684, 046 
Engineering and superinte.dence, 5 per cent 234, 2 


Pi a Nhe 25, 250 
Contingencies, 10 per cent______________ satelite alah nestle Gabctaats 494, 350 
Interest on cost, one-half period of construction__________ 489, 406 
Rolling stock plus overhead charges.___.._._........______ 174, 225 

an ID COU terri crcicnestclulosenedsiaiaside-aninie tivitianaiende 6, 101, 479 


279 miles, at $44,600 -.... 12, 443, 400 


Total, Valdez to Fairbanks - 18, 544, 879 
In round numbers : cd - _.._. 18, 545, 000 
Average cost per mile of track ectelipriniaapiiitaithatantenis tteingttnaniaatitids 48, 800 
Estimate No. 4—Seward-Fairbanks route (from Kern Creek to 
Fairbanks).—This line involves the construction of 391 miles of line, 
extending from Kern Creek, the terminus of the Alaska Northern Rail- 
road, in a northerly direction to Fairbanks. The use of the existing 
Alaskan Northern tracks, which run from Seward to Kern Creek, 
contemplated. 
Cost of construction of 391 miles__..__-~- $13, 382, 054 
Engineering and superintendence, 5 per cent 
Terminal land damages —_ 
7 OS SS ee eee 
Contingencies, 10 per cent—_- 


1s 


aiciaiadih 669, 103 
eames = siniah snieaaltilicaicenial 20, 000 


oo seigadae 97, T50 


eget 1, 416, 891 


Interest on cost, one-half period of construction________ a 1, 402, 722 
Rolling stock plus overhead charges..............-..-_ 719. 440 
a iar eerie enenebeedl 17, 707, 960 


Be ot cela ener ashen @enenenebn siesdatclen, «da ae 
Average cost per mile of track.........-.-_-. ahd ~ 45, 300 
Estimate No. 5—Seward-Iditarod line.—This line involves 344 miles 
of uew road, the first 115 miles from Kern Creek to Willow Creek 
is coincident with the Seward-Fairbanks route. From Willow Creek 
it runs in a northwesterly direction 229 miles to the village of McGrath 
on the Kuskokwim River. 
Cost of the first 115 miles (estimate No. 4; this includes 


all overhead charges). ~~ es ce . $5, 209. 500 
Cost of construction of the remaining 229 miles i 9, 746, 000 
Engineering and superintendence, 5 per cent _- wee) $87. 300 


ORD writs eats s widaedi 
Contingencies, 10 per cent _....~ . iil 
Interest on cost, one-half period of construction 


57, 250 
é 1, 029, 055 
a 1, 018, 764 


Rolling stock plus overhead charges ...__~-~- sti $21, 360 

ite reek etic eee om avendnessisisaiii ae ee 
In round numbers..—....~~-~ iscaatil sis naigiciaae jn eg 
Average cost per mile of track. _- - 52, 300 


Estimate No, 6—Iliamna-Kuskokwim route.—This line involves about 
400 miles of road, starting at Iliamna Bay, running in a northwesterly 
direction, and terminating at or near Piamute on the Yukon River. 
Cost of construction of this road is estimated at.__..... $17, 440, 000 
Engineering and superintendence, 5 per cent 872. 000 
NS eee 100, 000 
I ID GOON pier asitendiisechpsdiiaiees epcituch-ceamnnaniesoninina 1, 841, 300 
Interest, 6 per cent on cost, during one-half period of con- 

scenes shninsisieiiet eeeetiie mitideadiiren paiincrntninemneenataiiailaiaal 1, 299, 198 
Roliing stock plus overhead charges 736, 000 


ih an a IN alin astallialed Ss Nearanahieatidgven ameaidtiibiwapemes 22, 198, 498 
a in alli beearin ain coun 22, 199, 000 


55, 400 


Average cost per mile of track 
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Estimate No. 7—Valdez-Marshall Pass—Copper River line.—This 
line involves 54 miles of new road. It starts at Valdez and from that 
town to Marshall Pass the line is coincident with the Valdez-Fairbanks 
route. At mile 27 this line runs through Marshall Pass, thence in an 
easterly direction, connecting with the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railroad at about mile 87 of that route. 


Cost of construction of the first 27 miles__._......_______ $1, 507, 190 
Cost of construction of the remaining 27 miles 1, 205, 000 
Total cost of construction 2, 532, 19 
Bngineering and superintendence, 5 per cent 126, 6 
Telephone - 13, 500 
Contingencies, 10 per cent 267, 230 
Interest, 6 per cent on cost during one-half period of con- 88. 186 


struction 
Rolling stock, plus overhead charges 93, 150 
3, 120, 866 


i: I GOED hin tine cio eematingge acto neiedmel 3, 121, 000 
Average cost per mile of track 57, 800 

Estimate No. 8—Branch from Bering River coal field to Cordova 
via Katalla.—This line is 93 miles long, 55 miles of which is a pro- 
y08sed extension. This new line connects with the Copper River & 
Northwestern Railroad at mile 38, and runs in a southerly direction 
to the town of Katalla, thence in a northeasterly direction to the 
Bering River coal fields. 


Cost of construction of this new line is estimated at 
Engineering and superintendence, 5 per cent 
Telephone 

Contingencies, 10 per cent 

Interest on cost, one-half period of construction 
Rolling stock plus overhead charges 


$2, 099, 500 
104, 975 

13, 750 
221, 823 

73, 201 
187, 000 


2, 700, 249 
Be CEE Win cds erereenieccewsint bein 2, 700, 000 
Average cost per mile of track 49, 000 
Estimate No. 9—Branch from Bering River coal field to Cordova via 
Lake Charlotte.—The total length of this line is 76 miles, 38 miles of 
which will be new road. This new line connects with the Copper River 
& Northwestern Railroad at mile 38, and runs in an easterly direction 
via Lake Charlotte to the Bering River coal fields. 
Total cost of construction of this new line 
Engineering and superintendence, 5 per cent 
Telephone 
Contingencies, 10 per cent 
Interest, 6 per cent on cost, during one-half period of con- 
struction 


$1, 583, 334 
79, 167 

9, 500 

167, 200 


55, 176 
9, 600 


Ge SR = NUMOT Cite edie ew see 
Average cost per mile of track 
Estimate No. 10—Katalla-Bering River coal field line.—This line in- 
volves 31 miles of road, starting at the town of Katalla and terminating 
in the Bering River coal fields. 
Cost of construction of this line 
Wngineering and superintendence, 5 per cent 
Telephone : 
Contingencies, 10 per cent. 
Interest, 6 per cent, on cost during one-half period of con- 
SURAT E, x00. nmsrinnten neenamentiathinnininiiiinis nities me hale tlie ae 
Rolling stock plus overhead charges 


$1, 180, 699 
59, 085 
7, 750 


124, 748 


41, 168 
288, 190 


rehab aie eT aoe ween! oni! Sy 1, 701, 590 


1, 702, 000 
2, 500, 000 


ee | ir inciendin ~cnienntieccmmiematiakdiaie ine detennincemaaie 
Cost of terminal facilities 


Average co 
Estima te 


line involves 


No. 11—Controller Bay-Bering River coal field line. 
25 miles of road, starting at Controller Bay and running 
im a northeasterly direction to the Bering River coal field, 
Cost of construction of this line 
Engineering and superintendence, 5 per cent 
Telephone 
Contingencies, 10 per cent 
Interest, 6 per cent, on cost during one-half period of con- 
struction 


1, 427, 501 


In round NunQGR.. cee de iensinnevntinnmdbbeationt 1, 430, 000 
Gast mt COUR!  TRCR IIS cre ernest 2, 500, 000 


Estimate No. 12—Chitina-Matanuska coal field line.-—This line leaves 
the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad at mile 132 at the town of 
Chitina;: for 55 miles the proposed new line is coincident with the 
Chitina-Fairbanks route. Leaving that route the line runs in a north- 
westerly direction for 108 miles to the Matanuska coal fields. 
Total sogt ot see ae ee $1, 853, 335 
Cost of construction of remaining 108 miles__..._._..___ 4, 860, 000 
Engineering and superintendence, 5 per cent 
Telephone 40, 750 
Contingencies, 10 per cent 708, 975 
Interest, 6 per cent, on cost during one-half period of con- 

struction 233, 962 


Average cost per mile of track .-_.__---_-~-- 2 


Estimate No. 13—Kern Creek-Matanuska coal-field line.—This line 
involves 187 miles of new road, starting at Kern Creek, the terminus 
of the a tracks of the Alaska Northern Railroad, and terminat- 
ing in the Matanuska coal fields, From Kern Creek to Matanuska 
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Junction, 77 miles, the new line is coincident with the proposed 

Seward-Fairbanks route. The remaining distencc of 38 miles runs in 

an easterly direction to the Matanuska ¢cai fields. 

Cost of construction of new work, extending from Kern 
Creek to the Matanuska Junction, of 77 miles 

Cost of construction of remaining portion of line, extend- 
ing from Matanuska Junction to the coal fields 

Engineering and superintendence, 5 per cent 

Telephone 

Contingencies, 10 per cent 

Interest, 6 per cent, on cost during one-half period of eon- 
struction 


2, 640, 353 


1, 223, 116 
193, 174 
28, 750 
408, 539 


134, 818 
316, 250 


DeROd ncencicmnansbciereestititnaned ne 4, 945, 000 
Average cost per mile of track 43, 000 
Estimate No. 14—Skolai Pass-White River Branch line-—This route 
involves the construction of 129 miles of new line starting from Mc. 
Carthy, near Kennicott, on the Co River & Northwestern Railroad, 
and running in an easterly direct through Skolai Pass, connecting 
with the Haines-Fairbanks route near the function of the White and 
Donjek Rivers. 
Cost of construction is estimated at 
Engineering and superintendence, 5 per cent 
Telephone 
Contingencies, 10 per cent 
Interest, 6 per cent, on cost during one-half period of con- 
struction 
Rolling stock plus overhead charges_................-__ 


337, 500 
32, 250 


711, 975 
234, 952 


222, 525 
8, 289, 202 
8, 289, 000 

64, 000 

Estimate No. 15—Fairbanks-Yukon extension.—This route involves 
115 miles of new line starting at the town of Fairbanks and runs in a 
northwesterly direction to the Yukon River. 


Cost of construction 

Engineering and superintendence, 5 per cent 

Telephone 

Contingencies, 10 per cent 

Interest, 6 per cent, on cost during one-half period of con- 
struction 


$3, 775, 000 
188, 750 
28, 750 


399, 25 


131, 753 
198, 375 
4, 721, 878 
4, 722, 000 
41, 000 
Estimate No. 16—Vaidez-Matanuska coal-field line.—From Va!dez to 
Mile 55, on the Chitina-Fairbanks route. This estimate is the same as 
the like portion of the Valdez-FPairbanks route. The remaining 108 
miles to the Matanuska coal fields is the same as the like portions of 
the Matanuska-Chitina line. 
Cost of construction $10, 255, 204 
Engineering and superintendence, 5 per cent 512, 760 
Telephone , 500 
Contingencies, 10 per cent 2, 546 
Interest, 6 per cent on cost during one-half period of 
construction 
Rolling stock plus overhead charges 


, 240 
3, 750 
2, 000 
Average cost per mile of track 55, 000 


No construction work should be begun until adequate preliminary 
surveys had been run, Topographic surveys should be made over a 
wide belt of the country traversed, in order that no opportunity may 
be lost to secure the best possible location. They co be completed 
in one year, and the commission is of the opinion that the railroads 
can be built and ready for the operation of trains within three years 
a, the completion of the surveys and after decision as to definite 
ocation. 

There have been presented to Con measures for Government con- 
struction of railways in Alaska which contemplate the use of railroad 
and construction equipment of the Panama Commission. It is 
possible that economy would attend the use of this material, but this 
would depend upon the amount which it would bring if offered for sale 
in the open market at Panama. The commission does not feel that it 
would be fustified in et use of this equipment in its esti- 
mates of cost, but invites attention to a memorandum furnished by the 

list of such equipment as is now 
or will later become available. memorandum is made a part of 
the appendix of the report. 


In the above estimates, while the time of construction for the trunk 
roads was assumed at three years, it was considered that the shorter 
branehes and the coal roads could be constructed in one year ; interest 
items were computed corner. 

Attention is invited to the fact that in each of the foregoing estimates 
it is assumed that money used in construction bears interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent; should it prove feasible to obtain these funds at a lower 
rate of interest an appreciable reduction in first cost would result. 

The commission recommends the construction of five lines of 
railroad, as follows: 

(1) Chitina to Fairbanks, 313 miles; estimated cost, $13,971,000. 


It will be observed that this extends the Guggenheim line 
from Chitina on up to Fairbanks, and it was admitted in all the 
hearings, both before the House and Senate committees and by 
the Railway Commission itself, that that part of the line run- 
ning from Chitina to Fairbanks would not be profitable, due to 
the fact that there was not sufficient tonnage to warrant the 


enh of the Interior convaluas. a 
a is 


comnenrernee * a line up through that barren, treeless country. 
lotte, 88. miles seanes” oe §0.084,000" to Cordova via Lake Char- 
. mn $ . 
ved a ‘Kern Cronk to the Susitna Vailey, distance 115 miles; esti 
mated cos 000. 
$1 Sile Mattmuska coal Aeld branch, distance 88 miles; estimated cost, 
(5) Susitna Faller te the Kuskokwim River, distance 229 miles; 
estimated cost, $12,760,000, 
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Their estimates of cost for the 16 lines of railroad estimated 
upon range from $41,000 to $64,000 per mile. If all of those 
lines were constructed concerning which they made a partial or 
full report, it would require more than $600,000,000 from the 
yyeasury to construct these lines. But relying upon one of the 
leading railroad presidents who appeared before the committee 
jn ndvoeaey of this bill, he said.it would require 10,000 miles of 
rail-oad to develop Alaska. Let us strike a balance of the aver- 
age cost per mile of $48,000, and they estimate that to be the 
average price. To construct 10,000 miles of railroad, at $48,000 
per mile, would take $480,000,000 out of the Treasury. I ask 
this House, who have promised the people economy and sane, 
careful, patient, well-defined government, what does all this 
mean? 1 ask you what political platform, aside from the Social- 
jst and the Progressive platforms, ever promised, prior to their 
election, any such propaganda as that? 

This bill appropriates $1,000,000 outright. It authorizes a 
bond issue of $35,000,000 outright, and authorizes the President 
to do anything and everything he desires to do with that first 
$36,000,000. There is a veiled suggestion coming from some- 
where behind the scenes that from this $36,000,000 they are go- 
ing to build three lines of railroad, but no part of the bill, from 
first to last, limits it to any particular line or any particular 
feature of construction, and no part of the Dill limits the 
number of miles to be constructed, or offers a word of restraint 
as to the purehase of these seven defunct, “busted” railroads 
that are now seeking to sell out. Any attempt to parallel them 
would be opposed on every hand, so what will probably happen 
is an unloading of those defunct, worthless roads on the Gov- 
ernment, which will blast us and plague us. 

The Alaskan Territerial Legislature have expressed them- 
selves on this proposition, and im a letter directed to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior on April 13, 1913, signed by the president 
of the senate and six senators, have expressed the gravest doubt 
about the advisability of the construction of the railroad by 
the Federal Government. 

I will insert this letter in the Recorp at this point: 

ALASKA TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE, 
SENATE CHAMBER, 
; Juneau, Alaska, April 18, 1913, 


To Tum SECRETARY OF INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Str: We are informed that it is a general cpinion prevalent at Wash- 
ington that the people of Alaska are unanimously in favor of a Federal 
Government owned, constructed, and operated raflroad in Alaska. 

The majority of the people, in our opinion, are opposed to the prin- 
ciple of Gevernment ownership. 

It is true, however, that in order to prevent the depopulation of 
Alaska we are in favor of any plan or system that will result in the 
immediate construction of trunk-line railroads in Alaska, as an imperi- 
tive necessity to the development of our vast mimeral resources and 
extensive coal fields. 
ie consider “ transportation" the key to the present situation in 

aska. 

Yours, respectfull L. V.. Ray, 
= President of the Senate. 
ELWwoop UNER, 
Senator Second Division, 
B. F. MILLARD, 
Senator Third Division, 
CONRAD FREEDING, 
Senator Second Division. 
H. T. Tarp, 
Senator First Division, 
J. M. TANNER, 
Senator Pirst Division, 
HENRY RODEN, 
Senator Fourth Division, 
Hon, FRANKLIN K. LANB, 
Washington, D. C. 
I can seareely think this Congress, irrespective of party and 
irrespective of any program mapped out in the minds of those 
here, can realize what all this means. Ten thousand miles of 
railroad, it is stated in the Senate hearings, will be required 
to develop Alaska, Ten thousand miles of railroad, at $48,000 
4 tile, calls for an appropriation of $480,000,000. Is there any- 
one who thinks that by the building of the three lines of rail- 
road referred to the clamor from the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
inerce and the various chambers of commerce in Alaska will be 
‘topped? Are the eyes of anybody so blinded to the truth as 
'o believe that this $36,000,000 which we are now proposing to 
‘ppropriate will be the end? Not at all. It will merely whet 
‘id sharpen the appetite of every other chamber of commerce, 
of every other town-site booster, of every promoter up there to 
Coe down and claim their part. 

What is the history of appropriations in this House? Look 
‘tthem. Look at the Army and. Navy. Look at the rural-route 
‘))ropriations, whieh started in a few years ago with $30,000 or 
“000 and now amount to $45,000,000. 

'om Reed and his entire Co were swept off the map 
because they appropriated a billion dollars in a single Congress 
of two years, We are appropriating more than a billion dollars 
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every session of Congress, and we are asking to be retained 
from an economical standpoint and on a platform of economy. 

I do not blame my good friend the gentleman from Kansas, 
Vie Muxpock, and his Progressive Party for advocating this 
Scheme. But I should like to have a Republican or a Democrat 
step up here and say that he advocated the Government owner- 
ship of railroads in any platform that he ever ran on, at any 
time, at any place, or anywhere. The Bull Moose Party are so 
few in number and so far from power and responsibility they 
ean advocate anything. They were organized to destroy the 
regular Republican Party. That is dene. Their mission is 
ended. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. For a question. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will not the gentleman admit that Mr. Bryan, 
Secretary of State, openly advocated Government ownership of 
railroads? 

Mr. FERRIS. Not at all. I have attended the last four or 
five national conventions, and nowhere, except in the platform 
of the Socialists or the Progressives, has there been any plank 
on the Government ownership of railroads. The courageous 
Secretary of State has had much to do with the making of each 
one of these platforms, and if he desired Government ownership 
in them it would undoubtedly have been inserted. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I know that the gentleman is familiar 
with what I am about to ask him. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not know about that. 

Mr. BARTLETT. One suggestion that has been made here, 
and as an argument why we should build this railroad to de- 
velop Alaska, is to compare it with what we have done in the 
matter of railroads in the Philippines. Is it not a fact that the 
Government of the United States has not at any time guaran- 
teed any bonds of any railroad in the Philippines, but that the 
Philippine Government alone is responsible for them? 

Mr. FERRIS. Tf think that is true. I have not given that 
close attention recently, but this is undoubtedly our first at- 
tempt in anything of this kind. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman from Oxla- 
homa will allow me, that is absolutely true. Congress per- 
mitted the Philippine Government te guarantee the bonds, but 
the United States did not guarantee them. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not want to take up the gentleman's 
time. rs 

Mr. FERRIS. I endeavored to get some additional time, but 
I did not get it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That was one of the reasons and one of 
the arguments given by the advocates here, that we were doing 
this thing in the Philippines, and I want it to appear in the 
Recorp, and I knew that the gentleman from Oklahoma was 
familiar with the matter. 

Mr. FERRIS. The Government is not doing it in the Philip- 
pines, neither are they doing it anywhere else. They have here- 
toefore granted to railroads a large amount of land, which is a 
blot on the Nation’s history, and no man can defend it. Ali 
through this debate that lias been offered as a precedent as to 
why we ought to do this, but instead of being a precedent in 
favor of it it is a hideous, ghastly, blighting precedent against 
it, and we ought not to need anything more to make us realize it. 

The proponents of this legislation offer as a precedent for this 
bill that the Federal Government has heretofore granted 159,- 
125,734 acres of the public domain to the railroads of the coun- 
try to encourage them in railroad building. I pause to call 
attention to the cold but stolid fact that this acreage, at $10 
an acre, would bring an amount of $1,591,257,340 of the people’s 
money; I pause to again call attention to the somber fact that 
this was the granting away of homes of 40 acres each to 
3,988,143 homeless American families; I pause again to ask if 
such a precedent is sufficiently encouraging to warrant us in 
supporting the Alaskan railway bill. So far as I am concerned, 
I am opposed to any more land grants, and I think the records 
will show that the land grants of this country, by which the 
railroads were enabled to sell at extortionate prices and on harsh 
terms to bona fide home builders the lands received gratis from 
the Federal Government, is a blot upon our history and would 
serve only as a condemnation rather than as a precedent to pro- 
ceed further upon the same line. 

My good friend from Alaska [Mr. WickersHam], who is able, 
bright, and brilliant, made a noble fight for his people, and I 
am glad that he did; but he teek occasion to whack my col- 
league and myself and my State over the fact. This morning I 
secured from the General Land Office a letter which I have here, 
saying that there was not a single acre of land granted in aid 
of railroads throughout my entire State. I shall not take the 
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time to read the letter, for our State is not on trial. We are not 
asking the Federal Government to appropriate $36,000,000. in 
aid of any railroad project. 

It is doubtless important to this Congress to know exactly 
what is proposed to be done here. It might also be interesting 
to know just who wants the Federal Government to build this 
line from Chitina to Fairbanks. We are fortunate in having 
so good an authority as ex-Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Fisher, 
to quote from, wherein on page 141 of the Senate hearings he 
illuminates quite well, though possibly unintentionally, the real 
situation in Alaska. The exact colloquy is as follows: 


Senator WauLsn. Mr. Secretary, does not that condition, with the im- 
mense wealth of agriculture and mineral deposits, in that neighborhood 
offer the most inviting kind of a field for the construction of a railroad 
by private enterprise? 

Mr. Fisuer. No; it does not, for this reason, Senator: The difficulty 
is that the people that are asked to build this railroad will say: 

“Alaska is a long way off and we are not satisfied With the return on 
our investment in Alaska that we would be satisfied with in Indiana, 
Towa, or Montana. We want a great deal more if we are going to put 
our money in up there. We do not see where we are going to get it. 
It may be that in the course of time there wil) be traffic developed 
which will justify it, but it is a long wait, and we do not know; we 
will proceed tentatively. We will develop up to the Matanuska field, 
then we will stop, and we will wait to see what happens.” 

The result is nothing happens except in the most casual fashion. As 
I said before, it is a vicious circle. You never get any place. You have 
got to get your transportation in advance of development, and the 
financial interests that have been concerned so far have no disposition 
to do it. I have talked with the representatives of the pects inter- 
ested in the Copper River Railroad. ey talked very sens i about it. 
They say, “ We do not care to extend from Chitina over to Fairbanks, 
because it would not pay.” Why have they built that railroad? They 
have built it because they were interested in the Bonanza copper field 
up at Kennicutt, and they figured there was enough copper ore up 
there to justify putting in the road that far. They came up to Chitina 
and came up the Chitina River to Kennicutt and built the road. It 
cost them, so they say, approximately $20,000,000. You say, “ Build 
it from here” [indicating]. They say, “ That is an awful way off, and 
we do not see the justification for it at all. We do not care to do it.” 
I have asked them, “ Do you care to give any assurance at all?” “No; 
we do not want to do that ; we have had our dose in Alaska. Our present 
investment is not particularly encouraging, and we do not care for 
more. 

What they would like to do would be to have the Government build 
a road from Chitina over to Fairbanks. 

Senator WaLsH. That is quite obvious. 

Mr. FisHErR. That is one reason why I have advocated the Govern- 
ment taking over this road from Seward, this 72 miles, and extending 
this other road. I have not much use for this feeder system, the 
Government building the feeders and the privately owned trunk line 
getting the advantage of them. 

Senator WALSH. If you were endeavoring now to interest us as the 
directors of a private road to construct beyond the coal fields and into 
the Tanana Valley, what inducements would you hold out to us as the 
directors of a private road to construct? 

Mr. FrsHer. If you were a private road, all I could do to you would 
be to describe as eloquently as I was able the probable future develop- 
ment of the country. 

Senator WALSH. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. FisHER, I should like to do that. I think the railroad commis- 
sion has done it as well as men could who wished to be careful about 
what they said, and have a solid foundation for every statement. They 
have said what they think can be done. They have said that if private 
capital builds that extension from Chitina over to there [indicating], 
and pays what private capital would have to pay for its money, or 
would expect to get as a return on its investment, that there is not 
enough freight visible at the present time to pay the carrying charges, 
let alone a profit over and above what might be called a proper bond 
interest for private capital under conditions like that. But they say 
that if the Government builds it the difference in the rate of interest 
that the Government would have to pay on its money and what private 
capital would expect to pay on its makes all the difference between 
suecess and failure. 


Now, let us see what the situation is, Here are the Guggen- 
heim people, who have built their road from Cordova up to 
Chitina. From there to Fairbanks the record in the Senate 
before the Territories Committee shows that it is a wild, bar- 
ren, worthless, glacial country, and that nothing will grow there 
nnd that nothing does grow there. The glaciers have come 
down from the mountains from time immemorial, and there are 
huge cakes of ice there 200 feet below the surface, which have 
each season been buried deeper and deeper as the last glacial 
formations would come down upon them; so that it is a bleak 
country of no value. The Government, if it builds that exten- 
sion, will do one of two things—either buy out the Guggenheim 
line and be in the attitude of buying out alleged crooks instead 
of prosecuting them, or building a Federal Government line up 
there, up through a barren waste, so that the Guggenheims will 
get the profits and the Federal Government will get the expe- 
rience. I ask you which one of the horns of this dilemma do 
you choose? Here comes Secretary Fisher, who says that the 
Guggenheims refuse to build any farther up there; that they 
have had enough of Alaska. They told Senator Netson in the 
Senate that they wanted to sell the lines. Here is Mr. Ballaine, 
who owns the Seward town site and was the promoter of the 
now “busted” railroad 70 miles long. He is here, too, and before 
the committee seeking to get the railroad taken over. Without 
becoming personal, there is a lady in my hotel who owns stock 
which she was induced to buy in a railroad to be built across 
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Bering Strait from Alaska into Russia, under the sea, begin- 
ning nowhere and ending nowhere. Is the Government, of whi:), 
we are the chosen agents, to be duped, scuttled, and cheateq: 
Are we to allow our Government to be the unsuspecting one? _ 

This new theme of buying out alleged crooks, criminals. 91) 
monopolists rather than prosecuting them is a propaganda wo). 
derfully and terribly made. I should prefer, had I my way 
that we make use of our clear-headed administration, our yo), 
trained and well-equipped Department of Justice, and see to j; 
that every species of monopoly is crushed out of Alaska: t)).; 
every monopolist is prosecuted and imprisoned, so that {io 
humblest man in all America may be given an opportunity to 
lease a piece of coal land and carry on his industry under fai}: 
treatment and not admit that we have to buy out the Guggey 
heim and other defunct Alaskan railroads or to build railroads 
that will accommodate them in order to ward off the mono 
and oppression of which they stand charged. 

These schemers and promoters from up there are going over 
the country selling wild blue sky stock to people, and they 
have come down into this House and into this Government 
with their moving picture shows, and pictures, and chambers 
of commerce, and they are about to blind the eyes of the clear. 
est-headed men in the House. ‘I will offer some remedies he- 
fore I get through of how you can open Alaska, and do it 
without any noise or whoop hooray, and without any breaking 
of precedents, and without any going back on our party plat- 
form or anything else. 

Again I quote from Secretary Fisher in the hearings from 
the Senate. I quote now from a portion which comes after a 
colloquy between him and Senator Wats. He says: 

I want to say, Mr. Senator, that you would not be interested in + 
at all as private parties unless you were quite optimistic about the 
future development and willing to go through a lean period in order 
to obtain a sufficient return upon your capital. You would figure a 
loss if you figured the carrying charges upon your investment. 

Gentlemen, after all, the Federal Government wants to do its 
full duty. I want to do my full duty and you want to do your 
full duty, but at the same time you are Representatives of the 
people and of the Government, and you should not launch your 
Government into something that your ex-Secretary of the In- 
terior tells you is not feasible; and you should not put the 
Federal Government in the attitude of going through a lean 
period that no private person would be interested in. Appro 
priations have grown beyonc all reason and defense, and some 
time, somewhere, somebody ought to take unto themselves the 
painful task of having the Federal Government use a little 
common sense and head off appropriations that car not be 
defended from any economic source whatever. 

Mr. Chairman, one word about the coal fields. There are but 
two known coal fields in Alaska that anybody will assert have 
a merchantable value sufficient to bear shipping expenses to the 
States. They have a lot of lignite coal up in and around Fair- 
banks and in the interior of Alaska, but everyone knows that 
lignite coal will not bear shipping across Alaska, a distance of 
400 or 500 miles and then a 1,500-mile water haul to Seattle. 
The two fields are the Matanuska and the Bering coal fields. 
Where are they? They are right on the coast, not right on the 
edge of the water, but one is 25 miles back from the water and 
the other is about 130 miles back. The construction of 25 miles 
of railroad will give us water transportation to the Bering field 
and a distance of 110 miles added on to the Ballaine defunct 
road, that is now “ busted,” and which is now on the market on 
amicable terms by the lamb speculators who want to let loose. 
I ask my own party, who are charged with responsibility here 
and who are on trial, what more would you want to do than 
build those two extensions if you wanted to build anything: 
Why appropriate $36,000,000 to build up through a country that 
has nothing to invite either private or public capital to con- 
struct? I again revert to some of ex-Secretary Fisher's state 
ments. He is not of my party and he is not an official of this 
day, but I have been a member of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and of the Committee on the Public Lands, and [ srew 
quite well acquainted with him. He was before both of those 
committees many times. I say for him in his absence, an( I 
would say to him anywhere, he is one of the clearest-heade! 11°!! 
in this country. Here is what he says: 

Alaskan coal is of great value, but its extent and character hav —_ 
much exaggerated. Phere are great quantities of lignite and low- ao 
bituminous coal in several parts of the Territory, but ‘there are 0". 
two fields of accessible high-grade coal known in Alaska. 

Of course, Secretary Fisher then did not know that the roi 
tary of the Navy had tested this coal and finds that it '* 1" 
feasible for naval purposes. I will present those letters |! 
few minutes. He continues: 


hich 

Their location is shown on the accompanying map, page 1—"''\" 

| we do not have bere. ‘The better-known. of these two fields. is o 
| Bering River field, which is near Controller Bay, and in W 


poly 
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Cunningham claims were located. 
Alaskan controversy has been flercest and most bitter. 

field is larger and may prove to be the more important. 
fields contain anthracite and high-grade bituminous coals. 


I field about which the 
> =e The Matanuska 
Both of these 


ion is how they shall opened so as to promote development and 
protect the public interests. Before answering that question it is 
necessary to consider the general conditions that now exist and the 
real end that we wish to attain, Alaskan coal can be opened so as to 
enable a larger or smaller number of individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals to make money out of its development, bringing with this de- 
velopment considerable incidental benefit to the community as a whole 
through the expenditure of money and the soon of men; or it 
can be epened on terms which will offer to the operator a sufficient 
profit to furnish an adequate incentive for his investment and his 
efforts, but which will result in placing the coal upon the market at 
the cheapest price consistent with this incentive, conferring wpen the 
community the manifeld advantages of cheap fuel and of the develop- 
ment of the many forms of industrial enterprise that cheap fuel 
renders possible, 

That states the case more beautifully than I can state it, 
and, if I can have the time, I am going to state how this can 
pe done without the construction by the Government of any 
road, Again, it will be observed that 500 tons of that coal has 
within the last month been examined, been burned, been used 
on the steamship cruiser Maryland in the test, and in addition 
to that a test has been made down here at Annapolis, where 
that coal has been washed and screened and given all possible 
advantages of the test. Let me read what the Secretary of 
the Navy says in a letter addressed to my colleague [Mr. 
DAVENPORT] : 

Navy DePraRTMENT 


Washington, December Lb, 1913. 
Hon. James 8. DavENPOo 


NPORT, 
Committee on the Territories, 
House of Representatives, United States. 

My Dear Mr. Davenport: The report of the coal investigations in 
the Bering River fields have not yet been completed. At present 
time the progress is as follows: The conditions in the Bering River 
field have been observed and a large sample ~— mined. It has 

a 


been estimated that the field contains an a supply. 
of run-of-mine coal contained a much larger a of ash than 
po: y 


former investigations of the field indicat and 
of this large ash content and the clinkering of the coal the test by the 
U. S. 8. Merytand proved that run-of-mine Bering River coal is unsuit- 
able for yo — - — hn = —_ at 
the naval en ng expe nt s on, n - and an 
evaporative test will be made on December 17 and 18 to show whether 


the washed and screened coal from the Bering River field is suitable 
for naval use. 


The department regrets that your letter was not received in time 
to forward you this information at the hour requested by you. 
Sincerely, yours, 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 
Now, let me read what they say after they made a test at 
Annapolis: 
Navy DEPparRTMENT, 
Washington, December 27, 1918. 
Tion. James S. DAvENnPoRT, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. Davenport: The preliminary report of the tests of 
Bering River washed and screened coal at the engineering expe 


riment 
station, Annapolis, Md., notes that under similar conditions Bering 
River coal produced only about 75 per cent of the power gotten with 


Pocahontas. 
The deperwnene therefore notes with at that the Bering River 
r naval use. 


coal sample has thus far proved unsuitable 
Sincerely, yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

I ask with what bland complacency those gentlemen in favor 
of this bill can go along Claiming this is the place to establish 
a naval base. I ask what becemes of the argument that was 
the sole moving e«ause that undoubtedly interested the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Interior. Though not endeavor- 
ing to quote them here or without any brief for them, the fact 
was it was a place from which they could ship naval coal, and I 
want to call attention to the fact that Josephus Daniels, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, in the report so recent that he can not be 
mistaken about it, says it is not naval coal, and he regrets 
very much that it is not suitable. But that is not all. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, the gentleman wants to be fair—— 

Mr. FERRIS. I do. 

Mr. LENROOT. That applies only to the Bering field coal. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, absolutely; but the Bering field has been 
considered better than the other. 

Mr. LENROOT. Quite the contrary. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not want to enter into an argument with 
the gentleman; I can not do so in the time I have; but I have 
Pleuty of reports to show the two fields are on a parity, and 
many assert the Bering is the better. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FERRIS. I will. 

Mr. BOOHER. From what field was the coal obtained that 
was tested at Bremerton? 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not acquainted with the Bremerton tests. 
Is that one of these? 

Mr. BOOHER. That is from the Matanuska field, and held to 
be the best naval coal in the country. 


Mr. FERRIS. I am not familiar with that test; but I am 
referring to the test which was held at Annapolis, which says 
they used 500 tons, and it is not feasible coal. It was exam- 
ined at Annapolis as recently as December 18-19, 1913, and this 
other letter relative to the Annapolis test is of date of Decem- 
ber 27, and it shows it did not bear the test. 

Mr. BOOHER. I thought the Matanuska coal was decided 
by test to be the best coal. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not acquainted with any such report, and 
it must be of a more ancient origin than this. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman aware the Secretary of the 
Navy has recently reported that the Navy Department ought to 
entirely abanden the use ef coal? 

Mr. FERRIS. I am, and I am going to read a letter here ia 
relation te it. Might I not have more time? I am going to 
hurry through. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted te conclude, which will only run a little over 
my time. 

Mr. MANN. 
over the hour? 


Mr. FERRIS. I would like to have authority to finish 
within the two hours, if I can, ang I will try to finish within 
an hour and a half. 

Mr. MANN. I will again ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have an hour’s extra time if he needs it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from [linois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma have an 
hour’s additional time. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and it is so erdered. [Applause.] 

Mr. BATHRICK. I would like to say gentlemen appearing 
in connection with the hearings before the Naval Committee 
stated that this coal could be used in time of peace and was 
among the best used. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will say in response to the gentleman I deo 
net know what happened before the committee; you can 
get anything you want before a committee, but here we have 
a statement from the head of the department that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy says, in two letters dated in December, 1913, 
both of them, that the coal is poor, inferior, and not suitable 
for naval use. That settles it, as far as I am concerned. I 
am not interested in what was said by some enthusiast before 
a commercial club or before a committee or anywhere else, but 
what the Secretary of the Navy says is what interests me and 
he has stated in writing his views. Now, if the gentleman 
will let me proceed, I will do so. 

Again, as has been suggested by the gentleman frem Illinois, 
and he merely anticipated what I was going to say, because I 
have the letter here, all future battleships are to be built to 
burn crude oil, and not coal. Not only that, but most all of 
the battleships now burn oil. To be sure that I make no 
mistake, let me present a lette: on this eil-burner question ef 
the Secretary of the Navy, as follows: 


How much time would the gentleman desire 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 15, 1918. 
Bion. Scorr Ferrts, 

House of Representatives, United States. 
My Dear Mr. Ferris: The tests of Bering River coal will not be 
completed until December 18. In general, it may be said that an ade- 


quate quantity of Bering River coal exists im that field; that the 
sample mined contained a mach larger ash content than analyses 
w indicate ; that the U. 8. 8. Maryland’s tests showed that run-of- 
mine Bering River coal is not suitable for naval use; and that the 
tests at the engineering experiment station at Annapolis are being 


conducted to ascertain whether washed and screened coal from this 
field is suitable for naval use. 

The Navy has definitely abandoned the use of coal in future fighting- 
ehip desijn, and all destroyers, submarines, and battleships are being 
Geptened for oil burning. here are now built and building 4 battie- 
ships, 41 destroyers, 30 submarines, 1 monitor, 3 tank ships, 1 sub- 
marine tender, and several tugs and small vessels, all of which are to 
use oll fuel. Bight battleships burn both coal and oil, and 1 transport 
and a supply ship will be fitted to burn either oil or coal. 

Sincerely, yours, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 

What has become of these bland gentlemen who say that 
nowhere can such a naval base be found as that contemplated 
in Alaska? Here we find the Secretary of the Navy telling us, 
first, that the coal is not good and feasible for naval use, and, 
second, we find the use of coal in fighting battleships has been 
totally abandoned. With what consistency can men come here 


| and say that we must appropriate money lavishly, and, ! fear, 


almost idiotically, for a purpose that is so wanting in feasi- 
bility and sense and so »onfeasible from every possible view- 
point? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is it the gentleman’s contention that the 
Navy will have no need for coal in the future? 

Mr. FERRIS. Not that. They will use some coal, I assume. 
There is no question about that. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. The reason for my question is that they are 
making provision for a very great supply of coal at Panama, 
and I was wondering, in view of what the gentleman says, why 
they are doing it. 

Mr. FERRIS. To make sure that we be not mistaken about 
that, if the gentleman from Kentucky will give me his atten- 
tion—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have in my hand a letter of December 16, 
1913, from the head of the Navy Department, which says the 
Navy has abandoned the use of coal in future battleship 
designs. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not questioning the gentleman’s state- 
ment. But I was struck immediately on hearing it how it 
appeared to be in conflict with the policy they are pursuing in 
connection with the use of coal in Panama. 

Mr. FERRIS. I did not know that was true. But, gentle- 
men, if we do not have coal in Alaska that is suitable for the 
Navy Department, and we are not constructing any ships to 
use it, what under high heaven can be the reason for entering 
Alaska with a Government railroad? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has not referred to the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Navy. He goes into the subject 
matter more thoroughly there than in the letter which the gen- 
tleman has read. 

Mr. FERRIS. That was made a year or two ago. 

Mr. MANN. I refer to the annua! report of the Secretary of 
the Navy submitted about the Ist of December. He says that 
every civilized nation that knows anything is trying to abandon 
coal in the Navy, and that we have the best chance of any of 
them to use oil. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to ask the gentleman 
if he does not admit that coal that is 75 per cent as good as the 
Pocahontas standard coal would not be available in the service 
of the Government on the Pacific Ocean, not only for some war 
but for revenue cutters, colliers, cable ships, and so 
forth, and be plenty good enough? 

Mr. FERRIS. I assume myself it would be certainly good 
for some purposes, but I do not know of any better authority to 
go to than our Secretary of the Navy, who has so recently had 
tested 500 tons of it—washed it and screened it, gave it every 
chance—at Annapolis, and has absolutely exploded that view 
from every standpoint. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Can you give us any idea of the depth 
at which the coal tested was mined? 

Mr. FERRIS. I can not. I have the letters before 
They seem to have gone to great pains about it. 
brought it here to our Naval School and have 
washed it and given it the highest possible test. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I will answer the question of the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. LA FoLvertTe}. 

Mr. FERRIS I will not yield for a side colloquy. 
make the speech myself. I say that, of course, with due cour- 
tesy to the gentleman. I know the gentleman does not want to 
try to take me off my feet. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield for just this ques- 
tion? How many tons of coal were brought over to. Annapolis 
and used in that test? 

Mr. FERRIS. Five hundred tons, I think; although the let- 
ter does not disclose the amount. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will permit, 
the amount sent east for actual test was but 50 tons, and only 
500 tons were used on the coast for actual trials. 

Mr. FERRIS. I accept the gentleman’s statement, because I 
think he knows. Now, if there is any reason on earth for build- 
ing a railroad, we will have to show the reason for hauling 
something out of Alaska or something into Alaska. That is a 
bold, but nevertheless practical, statement. 

As stated before, that is a bald, frank statement, but I am 
going to deal presently with that very statement, 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. We have evidence of recent tests showing 
the inefficiency of this coal. I wish to ask. the gentleman 
whether there are any tests that have shown its efficiency for 
naval use? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not know of any having been had; other- 
wise they would have been presented here with glaring head- 
lines. 


ships, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


me. 
They have 
screened and 


I want to 
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Mr. SHERLEY. How about coal for the use of the Army” 
ee a coal does the Army use in comparison with the 
Navy 

Mr. FERRIS. I can not make accurate answer to that, but. 
as I understand, we do not need much coal for the Army posis 
in Alaska. We have enough coal in the States, at the rate of 
400,000,000 tons consumed last year, to last us 7,000 years 
The Geological Survey assures us of this by their full and co)- 
plete reports. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, we have transports for the Army tha} 
use coal. ‘ 

Mr. FERRIS. I can not answer the gentleman, but I belieye 
that such coal as might be needed for the Army posts in the 
far West could be transported from Wyoming, where the 
Geological Survey report for 1908 shows there is enough ¢o.| 
to supply the people of this Republic, at the rate of 400,000,000 
tons’ consumption a year, for 1,000 years, and that as yet the 
surface has been but scratched. This, of course, includes Army 
posts and all sorts of consumption. I take it that we could 
use that Wyoming coal much more cheaply than by bringing tho 
Alaskan coal down. It is close by—from two to four thoussnd 
miles—with railroads and normal conditions present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is lignite coal in Wyo 
ming, is it not? 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not so sure about that. It is good coq) 
I have a report of the Geological Survey showing that the, 
have enough coal in that State, with only a mere handfu! of 
people, comparatively, to last the people of this country 1,000 
years, at the rate of 400,000,000 tons a year. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yie!|? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yeld? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. ‘ ’ 

Mr. HELGESEN. Does the gentleman claim that the {esi je 
refers to is a fair test of the value of all the coal in Alaska’ 

Mr. FERRIS. In answer to the gentleman’s question, I wil! 
say this, that we have from ex-Secretary Fisher and from al! 
of my associates in opposition to this bill, and from all the hear- 
ings and reports that can be got, the general testimony to the 
effect that there are only two known coal fields in Alaska, the 
Bering field and the Matanuska, that would justify the expens. 
of shipping coal from Alaska and then incurring the expense of 
a haul of 2,000 miles for its transportation by water. The books 
and reports are full of data showing that the Matanuska coal 
field is on individual property, and that the Bering coal field. 
according to the reports, is superior to the Matanuska, but the 
coal other than these two fields is all in the interior of Alaska, 
and nobody claims that that lignite coal is of any other than 
local value. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Are there not reports on file showing that 
there are great quantities of it? 

Mr. FERRIS. Secretary Fisher says there are enormous 
quantities of low-grade lignite around the Tanana and in that 
interior section of the country, hut he states that it is of value 
only for local purposes. 

Now I must proceed. We have, about 50 miles south of Fair 
banks, and within 20 or 30 miles from the proposed road from 
Cordova or along the proposed route from Seward, the Nenan: 
coal field. I do not know just how that is pronounced. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. WNe-na-na. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. The Nenana coal field is a coal field 
where there is an enormous amount of lignite coal, But that is 
in the interior, where they are holding out the olive branch to us 
and telling us that we must open it up. Now, everybody knows 
what lignite coal is. Everybody knows that lignite coal is only 
good coal for local purposes, and that it is not of sufficient value 
to warrant its transportation for a long distance. I wil! read 
from the hearings an extract of testimony by Pr. Alfred H. 
Brooks, of the Geological Survey, who was a member of the 
railway commission, and here, no doubt, is a reference to one 0! 
those chamber of commerce pictures. ‘The colloquy betwee? 
Mr. Wickersham and Dr. Brooks is as follows: 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Have you seen this picture over here [indicating]? 

Mr. Brooks. I did not take that photograph. I am a little skeptica’ 
about the picture of a coal bed. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. How thick is that bed? ? te 

Mr. Brooks. I have measured coal about 20 feet in thickness in this 
field. That is about the workable limit of commercial mining, °° | 
prefer to think there is no coal quite so thick as indicated by the pic 
ture, because I do not think it would be worth much. But whateve’ 
may be said about the thickness of any individual bed, there fs au ene" 
mous amount of coal in the field. Our party made an estimate on ee 
basis of the actual coal in sight—and our surveys were not detail o* 
some 9,000,00u,000 tons, which is more lignite coal than we estimated e 
all Alaska at the time we made the rts of the conservation comm it 
sion. There is an abundant supply of coal there. So far as we know 


is all lignite, a fair grade of lignite, and can be used to advantage in 
local industries. 





I hope the House will get that point, because, gentlemen, we 
have got to produce something in the interior of Alaska; other- 
wise they do not need a railroad. Reading from the report: 

So far as we know, it is all lignite, a fair grade of lignite, and it can 
be vsed to advantage in local industries. 

Is not that what I told you a moment ago? Dr. Brooks is the 
best geologist and the highest authority, and both the proponents 
and opponents of this bill will so insist. What he says ought to 
live weight here. It is not guesses and horseback opinions, but 
words from some on? who knows—words from a man who is not 
biased and has no schemes to promote. 

Continuing, he says: 

It should be used, because they need fuel at Fairbanks very badly, 


and will need it much worse before many years have passed, because 
the timber supply has been rapidly used up by the local needs of the 


community. 

So we have Dr. Breoks explaining to us that the only coal 
they have in the interior of Alaska is lignite. The other two 
fields are down where they have water transportation. What 
earthly reason do they have for this proposed Government 
railroad? Do you suppose a ton of lignite coal could ever stand 
the freight charges out to the coast and then stand 1,500 or 3,000 
niles of water shipment? Certainly not. This is not any specu- 
lative theory, but this is the theory of Dr. Brooks, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, who has long been a resident of Alaska, and who 
was of such high standing that President Taft appointed him 
on this railroad commission. Both friends and foes of this legis- 
lation must recognize him. 

I take it it may not be amiss to let the people know, first, how 
much coal is used annually in the whole United States. I have 

. figures here, 405,000,000 tons in round numbers. Fifteen 

illion tons come from Alabama, 2,000,000 tons from Arkansas, 
while California and Alaska, both put together, only produce 
11,000 tons. I do not say there is not coal in Alaska, Dut Alaska 
is so inaccessible, so far away, that it can not stand the ship- 
ment charges and never will be able to stand them. With coal 
enough in the States already located by the Geological Survey to 
lust 7,000 years, we will never need it. 

| will read a table from the Geological Survey giving some 















statisties on coal production, by States, which might be inter- 
esting: 
Coal production of the United States, 1911, by States. 
{Value per ton and price per ton per employee.) 
Average Tons per 
States. Tons. per ton. | employees. 
Al me... iC eels Be ook db cdcte | 15, 021, 332 $1.27 | 662 
PRKANSRSE. . .. dp dic cdasdldec shee oddnsispmespes 2, 106, 789 1. 63 | 372 
( nis ad AN tins chantocndnestguie 11, 647 URE dinaton detaii 
( rad . .. -assuns anaweekcoeseuseenenens ye 1.45 | 710 
Georgia and North Carolina CGitdesdec inden 
Idaho and Memeii ite ios. BEE wast ives 
Illino 1.11 701 
In 1.08 | 670 
lo 1.73 | - 442 
Ka 1.54 | 538 
Ke 13, 706, 839 -99 | 628 
M 4, 685, 795 1.11 | 779 
M 1, 476, 074 1. 89 444 
M 3, 760, 607 1.71 | 376 
M 2, 976, 358 | 1.79 770 
, 3, 148, 158 | 1.54 788 
N 502, 628 | ee 
( 20, 759, 986 1.03 688 
0 3,074, 242 2.05 350 
0 ) 46, 661 SE twee. tésdnee 
Pennsylvania (bituminous). ...............- 44, 754, 163 1.01 | 860 
Tonneseets. asanee: Sueieeenen Mads cateh<ciedi 6, 433, 156 1.12 | 601 
T Ry ee eR 1, 974, 593 SL Eecane onal 
Utah... 20.2. an, Se See a. | 2,513,175 1. 69 | 821 
\ Mia... .. ode ied eee ted «Gath Sales 2 ca 6, 864, 667 -91 | 92¥ 
W OI a iii i neti ee 3,572,815 2. 29 | 550 
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Now, the possible tonnage: We had the statement in glaring 
ficures here about the preducts that come from Alaska. What 
ire the facets? More than half the products that come from 

aska are furs and fish that do not need any railroad; that 
fohhage comes out of the water up there, and nature has sup- 
i'lied water transportation. Let me give you the exact figures. 
he total receipts of Alaska from 1868 to 1911 in mineral prod- 
ucts, Ineluding coal, gypsum, marble, and tin, amounted to 
*-06,000,000, while the receipts for sea food and furs amount 
(» $222,000,000, making a total of $428,000,000. 

is there anybody here who thinks we need a railroad into 
‘he interfor of Alaska, through that cold, bleak, barren country, 
‘vozen 200 feet below the surface, in order to haul the furs and 
lish brought out of Alaskan waters down to Seattle? Ships 
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will carry them without any railroad. No one would use 
railroad for that purpose-if they had one. The rest of the 
products are mostly precious metals with large intrinsic value 
but devoid of tonnage. Railroads must have tonnage if they 
succeed. 
Mr. HARDY. Do those figures include the fish output? 
Mr. FERRIS. Those figures include the fisheries and furs. 
Now, the real truth about it is that the mineral products of 
Alaska are beginning to fail, and I will present figures here to 
show it. There is a marked decrease in the Alaska production 
of minerals. 





The Geological Survey puts out an advance state- 
ment, which has later been embodied in their annual report, 
which shows the following facts. These are not speculative 


statements; these are not the statements of chambers of com- 
merce; but these are the official statements of your own Ge 
logical Survey. This is not charged with town-site schemes or 
with railroad schemes, but comes from your own Geological 
Survey: 

The total mineral output in Alaska in 1912 was $22,000,000. 
The total output in 1913 was $18,000,000, a dropping off of 
$4,000,000 in a single year. The total gold output in Alaska 
for 1912 was $17,000,000, and for 1913, $15,000,000, dropping 
down $2,000,000. Copper and other minerals dropped down in 
proportion. 

Now, I want to devote a little time to agriculture and its possi- 
bilities in Alaska. 

Mr. HARDY. Before the gentleman leaves that subject, is it 
not likely that if freight rates and conditions of access continue 
to be as hopeless in that section as they are to-day, finally the 
mining industry will have to be abandoned? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not think so. I will offer the gentleman 
a remedy a little later that I think the gentleman wiil ‘ept. 

Mr. HARDY. It would seem to be natural that people cease 
to endeavor to develop that country if the difficulties of getting 
to it should continue as they are now. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have no criticism at all of that question. 
It is a very proper question, and I will try to answer it. 

Alaska has been very much abused by the handling of its pub- 
lic domain, its land laws, and coal laws, and I have a plan that 
I think the conservation people of this House will accept. and I 
believe the anticonservationists will accept, and I believe Alaska 
may have the door swung wide open for such resources as she 
has and give her population a chance to grow. I will present 
that plan a little later. The man wko comes into tLis House or 
who goes elsewhere and tears down, but has nothing to put in 
its place, is a mere destroyer; but the man who comes here and 
has something to advocate, is at least trying to do his duty and 
is entitied to your consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the gentleman if he thinks 
this plan will result in the building of railroads for private en- 
terprise? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think it would; and I will produce for the 
gentleman’s edification the words of ex-Secretary Fisher, and I 
know that he is an ardent admirer of the ex-Secretary, as I am 
myself. The ex-Secretary says that it will, and I have no doubt 
of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. The reason that I asked the gentleman the 
question is that up to this point the gentleman is making the 
point that there is nothing in Alaska to build railroads for, so I 
was curious to know what his opinion would be. 

Mr. FERRIS. We will let the House pass on that after I get 
through. Now, it has been presented to this House by the 
chamber of commerce pictures and chamber of commerce resolu- 
tions and these booster sheets that have crept into the House 
from one source and another—I do not know where—that the 
interior of Alaska was a garden and as fertile as the Nile; that 
it would grow wheat, corn, and potatoes and everything on 
earth that you want to grow; and that the things would grow 
like a weed in a fertile soil. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. For a question. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman recall the effort by the 
Northern Alaska Railroad Co. to get an extension of its fran- 
echise and how vigorously the ex-Secretary wanted the commit- 
tee to guard against any kind of a privilege that might be 
deemed of value in case the Government should want to take 
over the railroad? 

Mr. FERRIS. So far as I know that is true; but I do not 
know the situation the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. HARDY. Did it not appear that the road seemed ts be 
so hampered by present restrictions that capital was loth to go 
into it? 
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Mr. FERRIS. That is true, and the gentleman is anticipating 
my remedy; a remedy which the gentlemen may accept or not as 
they see fit. 

Now, as to agriculture. In the first place, I want to say 
that since 1897 Congress has appropriated for the installation 
of five agricultural bureaus in Alaska—one situated at Sitka, 
one at Fairbanks, one at Copper Center, one at Kodiak, and 
ohe at another place. 

if I show you what these agricultural agents who haye been 
there in charge since 1897 say about the agricultural outleok 
of that country, would not that be as geod evidence as the mov- 
ing-picture show that the chamber of commerce is presenting 
to us around the Capitel and about Washington? Would not the 
House be more apt to listen to men that they themselves em- 
ployed and sent there to compile the facts than they would in 
looking at the moving pictures? Why, in my town to-day 
William F. Cody, “ Buffalo Bill,” is killing and scalping Indians 
and hanging them up by the toes, and they are burning down 
haystacks and covered prairie wagons, to show what beautiful 
moving pictures they can produce. They make good pictures, but, 
of course, are not based on facts at all. I think most of us know 
what the Seattle-Alaska Co. is doing here. Why, they are 
having moving pictures over in the Senate Office Building; they 
are running them in my hotel. In a little while we will have 
these people that are down in Oklahoma producing moving pic- 
tures showing Cody down there scalping and burning Indians, 
but nobody believes that it is so. It is beautiful to entertain 
the children, but I am going to give you some facts. Facts, not 
moving pictures, are what should guide this House when they 
are spending the people’s money. 

Much has been said by the town-site promoters and real- 
estate men and the proponents of this measure about the agri- 
cultural possibilities of the interior of Alaska. After the experi- 
ence I have had in new Territories I am neither amazed nor de 
ceived by them. I have lived in a new town, I have lived in a 
new Territory, I have lived in a new State where every man 
was an enthusiast and every man was willing to buy, boom, and 
promote to-day that which on the coming morrow he would 
sell to his unsuspecting brother, and so on, ad infinitum, until 
the general collapse came. [Laughter.] 

However, this is a novel scheme to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment carry on the boom, er more unusual still is the fact 
that it is the first time I ever found it to be true that the Federal 
Government itself is to be the unsuspecting one. This is the 
first time I ever heard of the Government being asked to hold 
the sack. Fortunately for this Congress and for the Federal 
Treasury we have valuable testimony from Prof. Charles V. 
Piper, of the Department of Agriculture, in the District of 
Columbia, a member of the Alaska Railway Commission, sent 
there by President Taft, in the Senate hearings, pages 548, 550, 
552, and 556, showing what Alaska is from an agricultural view- 
point. 

Listen to this man. Here is a member of the railroad com- 
mission, here is one of the men who had charge of the Alaskan 
agricultural stations: 


Prof. Ptppr. The development of the Copper River region anticipated 
ak the time that the station was there established did not materialize. 
When it comes to predicting the future agriculture of Alaska from 





these experimental results, backed up by the results of many farmers 
seattered over Alaska, one is confronted with a difficult problem. Before 
I touch on that I may state that most of the work done at these ex- 


periment stations have been done on small plats. The yield of oats has 
varied from 50 up to 125 bushels per acre, and of barley from 50 to 60 
bushels. Yields of 50 to 60 bushels of barley were, I understand, se- 
cured last_season at Fairbanks in pretty large sized fields. No wheat 


so far as I know, has yet been grown in fields of any area, or at least 
where considerable fields have been plamted the winterkilling has been 
80 severe that the yields have been small. 

There can be no question from these results that there is a posst- 


bility of the production of grains in the agricultural lands of Alaska. 
Just here | may say that the amount of tillable land in the interior of 
Alaska has been estimated by most of the men who have attempted to 
make an estimate at about 30,000 square miles. The total area of 
agricultural lands in Alaska has been estimated at 100,000 square 
miles, of which it is assumed that at least one-third is tillable, and 
that of that tillable land probably more than two-thirds is in the in- 
terior. So there is a very large area of land which if capable of raits- 
ing profitable crops of grain would furnish a large amount of freight. 
As I said a moment ago I do not think there is any question as to the 
possibility of growing these grains, especially the oats, barley, and rye. 
In fact, I thiak there can be no doubt that sufficient of them will be 
grown for all focal needs. As to whether quantities will be raised 
that could be exported, I am very far from being sanguine. There is, 
as I understand, in the interior of Alaska no large area of land on 
which a farmer can go and plow up as he could on our western prairies. 
I therefore do not see any chance for rapid development of that re- 
gion in the matter of grain production such as is taking place in Al- 
berta to-day, and which took place in our western prairie States. 

Senator Jones. What is your estimate, Judge, of the cost of clearing 
land at Fairbanks? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It does not cost much, Do you know, Mr, Joslin, 
what they figure on down there? 

Mr. JOSLIN. The report of the farmer for the experiment station for 
1911 showed $200 an acre. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That was up there in that heavy timber? 
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Mr. Jostrn. Yes; up in that perez timber. 
Prof. Prprr. That was also about the cost at Kenai on lands covered 
with light timber. 


Mr, BALLAtng, That is heavy timber—very heavy timber at Kenai, 

Prof. Pippr. I would not call it very heavy. 

Mr. MacKenzie. I have had a little experience in clearing land up 
in the interior of Alaska, and if you can get-a burn on the ground and 
kill those trees, the roots will lie on top of the frost, and in two or 
three years you can go along there and almost kick them out. It is 
ie Seay. Of course if you do it in one season it is a very expensive 

Prof. Prpmr. At any rate, whether you put it at $100 an acre or $50 
an acre, you can still get good farm lands in the United States at $50 
an acre. However, I would not give too much weight to that, becansa 
the pioneer is attracted to public land that he can homestead even if it 
cost $200 an acre to clear. The $200 an acre for clearing it is based 
I suppose, on wages to the ordinary labering man of $5 and $6 a day 
and if a farmer clears the land himself he saves that $5 or $6 a day’ 
So that it is really the high cost of labor thei makes the apparent high 
cost of clearing that land. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I am quoting from testimony, but I will yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have read the testimony 
which the gentleman has just quoted, that it cost $200 an acre 
to clear this land, but it is my understanding that that clearing 
was done by the Government by hiring labor that worked eight 
hours a day and paying $7.50 a day for it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Then that is one somber example of what 
the Government would do if we sent the Government up there to 
build railroads. What a hideous example that would be! If it 
cost $200 an acre for the Government to clear land in Alaska, 
land that is covered with moss a foot thick, what would it cost 
to build a railroad? We have more than 300,000,000 acres of 
public land in the United States merely waiting ‘for the home- 
steader to go upon it with his family and to turn over the soil, 
build a house, dig a well, set out an orchard, and farm. You 
can buy land in Illinois within 40 miles of Chicago for $150 an 
acre. Why go to Alaska, where the ground freezes 200 feet 
deep, where the thermometer goes down to 80° below zero, where 
they have eight months’ darkness, and take up land that costs 
$200 an acre to clear? ; 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHRBY of Washington. I want to ask the gentle- 
man if he has also read the evidence from my distinguished 
friend, Mr. Boyce, who wrote the article that has been circu- 
lated? After admitting everything, he says that they made a 
profit of $600 an acre on their potatoes. 

Mr, FERRIS. He may have, but I will show you a little 
later where they grow a few potatoes on that muck soi! by 
aid of fertilizers, where it freezes 200 feet deep, and that those 
potatoes were so watery that they are a drug on the market at 
4 cents a pound in Fairbanks, while potatoes from Seattle 
and the States were selling at $1 a pound. I do not wonder 
that the Seattle Chamber of Commerce is here with their 
moving pictures, wanting transportation facilities, so that they 
may be able to sell their potatoes at $1 a pound to the poor 
benighted Alaskans. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Has the gentleman seen 
the pictures? 

Mr. FERRIS. No; I have not been taken in as yet, though 
I may be run down with them. 

Mr. Chairman, fearful that Prof. Piper may have made a 
mistake, that he may have placed a charge too high, I want to 
give you more recent authority as to what it ests to clear 
land in Alaska, this wonderful Alaska. Did any of you know 
of Seth Mann? I do not know whether he is kin to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois or not. In any event, he was appointed 
by President Taft to go up there with the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce to look over Alaska and to report to him person- 
ally what the situation was, and anything he would say against 
it, after being in the hands of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce aS long as he was, you would take for granted, would 
you not? Listen to what he says. On page 12 of his report 
this is what he says about clearing the land: 

The trees are small and valueless, except for fuel. They are easily 
uprooted, and when the clearing is completed the covering of 0%s 
and tundra— 

I do not know what that is, but it must be something awful— 
about a foot in thickness must be removed and the soil exposed [o 
the summer sun. The initial expense in preparing the ground is 12 
many places considerable, reaching as high as $125 per acre. 

Prof. Piper says it would take from $50 to $200 an acre, and 
Mr. Mann says that it would take $125 an acre. Mr. Mann 
has just got back from there, and he rushed that report to a 
desk, a beautifully blue bound report. He says that it woul 
cost $125 an acre to clear it, so some of these fellows must be 
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telling the truth, and this man Mann all of the time under the 
influence of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. If he says 
$125 an acre, we might double it and then be safe. Here is 
what Prof. Piper says again: 


So far as railways into the interior are concerned, any great amount 
of agricultural freight in the future would have, in the main, to come 
from and on account of possible grain production; that is, the produc- 
tion of other things like dairy products, or even meats, would not 
yield any very great amount of freight. 

The most interesting experiment stations, so far as this problem is 
concerned in Alaska, are those at Rampart, which has been conducted 
since about 1900; Fairbanks, where the experiment station has been 
in existence since 1907, I believe; and Copper Center, on the Copper 
River, where 2 experiment station was conducted from 1902 to 
1906. 


It will be observed that conditions were so unfavorable at 
this point that the Agricultural Department was compelled to 
abandon it after six years of futile effort. 

They sometimes cut wheat green before it has time to head 
up, because it will not ripen. I will show you where on July 1, 
on August 8, on August 25, on September 5, there was a killing 
frost. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. At what place? 

Mr. FERRIS. At one of the agricultural stations. 

Again, here is what Prof. Piper says. He is still working 
for the Agricultural Department and these are his annual 
reports, which you gentlemen can get from the Agricultural 
Department ; 

In general, my impression of the whole interior country is that there 
will be successful homesteads wherever there is a local market for the 
produce. I am somewhat skeptical about there being in the near future 


any surplus produce, either of potatoes or potato products, or of 
cereals, which will be exported. 


Now I will give a little more. 


Prof. Preer. I may state briefly, in conclusion, that my own view- 
point, and I think that is the viewpoint Prof. Chubbuck has taken— 
and I am sure it is the one Prof. Georgeson takes in all his reports— 
is conservative as to the future agricultural development of the interior 
of Alaska. I have no doubt that with the building of the railways 
there will be plenty of literature of the boom type published, but I 
think it would be something of a calamity to induce any large number 
of homesteaders to go there to-morrow with the idea that it could be 
developed rapidly, like much of our prairie country was in the West. 
In the development of a new agricultural region usually the first devel- 
opment is live stock and the second is grain raising—usually wheat 
raising. Now, in the development of the live-stock industry in Alaska 
somewhat different methods will have to be used to those which farmers 
have been familiar with in the States, and, in a way, they will have 
to feel their way along toward the most profitable methods. 

In the matter of extensive grein culture, while that may be possible, 
I feel that the farmer himself will have many problems to solve before 
the ordinary man can be advised to go into grain farming. That is, 
in other words, I would fear that the greatest danger to the proper 
development of the interior of Alaska would be of holding out too 
roseate hopes of what can be done in the way of its agricultural deyel- 
opment, 


Observe the spectacle of asking one aspiring to own a home, 
leaving the more than 300,000,000 acres of Government land 
behind in a mild climate among good schools, good roads, 
near-by markets, wher; land can be had by merely residing 
upon it, to go to Alaska, where it costs from $50 to $200 per acre 
to clear it, where they have frost every month in the year, the 
thermometer 80° below zero, and the ground frozen 200 feet 
below the surface. 

Now let me go a little further, and I desire to speak of 
weither conditions in Alaska, and I want to talk a little about 
that. These are the annual reports of the department I am 
quoting from they make in Alaska, the same as here, and they 
cin pe had by anyone applying, and they say the weather con- 
ditions in Alaska are both varied and uncertain, and the success 
or failure in agriculture is necessarily dependent upon them. 
‘The annual reports from the agricultural stations in Alaska 
usually commence with the condition of the weather, as shown 
by the excerpts from the agricultural experiment station reports 
for the years 1905, 1910, 1911, and 1912. 

I shall first present for your consideration an excerpt from the 
annual report for the year 1912, at page 99: 

The plans outlined in former reports have been followed during the 
past year, In experimental work it is disastrous to change plans. 
Chey should be so well considered beforehand that no change will be 
necessary. The fundamental lines should be broad and well defined. 
Additions may be made to them, but to substitute others is detri- 
mental to the results. The fundamental basis for work in Alaska is 
to obtain answers to the question, “ What will the country produce?” 
It follows as a corollary to ascertain how to produce it. he domi- 


nating motive im the experiments of the stations is to answer these 
questions truthfully, The soil, climate, and crops must be studied and 
animals bred, and subsequent work must be governed by the results 
obtained. Experiments have already proven that grain of certain sorts 
can be successfully grown in Alaska, that hardy vegetables of ali sorts 
can be produced, that live stock can be kept here, and that therefore it 
is possible for the farmer to make his home here. The agricultural 
problems of the country are new. Nowhere else in the United States 
ire similar climatic conditions encountered, and all methods must be 
idjusted to meet these conditions. Every s in advance is new and 
ntried, and no one can predict with certainty what the results will 
be until the fact has been established by experiments. All agricultural 
work in Alaska is in a peculiar sense experimental, and since there is 
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reat variation in the climate and soil throughout this great Territory, 
tt became necessary to start experiments in several regions. 
WORK AT SITKA STATION. 

Sitka is the smallest of the four stations, measured by the area under 
culture. It is the headquarters station chiefly by virtue of its loca- 
tion. It is more accessible and in more direct communication with the 
Department of Agriculture than any of the others. Its work is repre- 
sentative of the possibilities in agricultural lines in the coast region 
of Alaska, and more particularly of southeastern Alaska. Whatever 
can be done at Sitka can also be done in most places throughout the 
coast region, and whatever can not be done at Sitka can not be done 
with any degree of success anywhere else in this region. The nature 
of the country and the climate together determine the nature of this 
work. The region is mountainous and heavily timbered. There is but 
little land available for culture, and as a rule it must first be cleared 
of timber. Farming on an extensive scale is therefore out of the ques- 
tion. The climate limits the work as to the crops that can be success- 
fully grown. Grain growing is a failure not because the season is not 
long enough between frosts, but because the heavy rains which prevail 
during the fall make it almost impossible to save grain crops after they 
mature. Vegetables and small fruits, on the other hand, are at home 
in this region, and the work of the Sitka station is therefore natu- 
rally confined to these crops. Small areas given intensive culture will 
always be the rule in the coast region of Alaska; there is little chance 
for the use of machinery. 


You will observe that in this instance at Sitka, which is in 
southeastern Alaska, they say farming on an extensive scale is 
clear out of the question. At Sitka the rains drown them out 
and up at the northern stations the frosts freeze them out. 
Vegetables do fairly well at Sitka. 

At page 7 of the report of agricultural 
Alaska they report as follows: 

WEATHER CONDITIONS. 


In Alaska the weather is the controlling factor which determines 
the degree of success attainable in agriculture. During the season of 


investigations in 


1905 the weather was favorable to agricultural operations in the coast 
region. The months of July and August were bright and warm, and 
the gardens throughout that region were quite successful. In the 


interior, on the other hand, conditions were somewhat less favorable. 
The spring was late, raw, and overcast. Seeding was therefore late 
and early growth was slow. In July and early August the weather 
was favorable, but during the middle and latter part of August the 
weather was rainy and overcast, which retarded the ripening of the 
crops. Conditions were not uniform throughout the interior. In the 
Yukon and Tanana Valleys the settlers complained of too much rain 
and not enough sunshine. In the Copper River Valley there was not 
enough rain, and killing frosts began in the latter region as carly as 
August 14. Light frosts occurred in the Yukon Valley on several 
days the latter part of August, but no killing frosts destructive to 
hardy plants occurred until September. Hence the grain crops ma 
tured at the Rampart station, al®iough they were late, while only a 
small percentage matured in the Copper River Valley, because of an 
early killing frost. 


You will observe from this report that frosts appear on 
August 14, long before the crops have time to mature; and, 
again, a.most a total failure is recorded at the Rampart sta- 


Copper River Valley and the Yukon Valley similar frosts 
occurred all through the season, which made agriculture im- 
possible and extremely hazardous on anything like an extensive 
seale. 

We are again fortunate to have before us the report of Mr. 
Cc. C. Georgeson, special agent in charge of the Alaskan work, 
and he, in his annual report for the year 1910, again commences 
his report with the conditions of the weather, as foiiows: 


It seems trite to begin an annual report with remarks 
weather, and yet the weather is the most important factor in our opera 
tions. In these northern latitudes all vegetation is dominated by 
the weather. Low temperatures are not the only factors which 
for success cr failure. The percentage of cloudiness is almost of equal 
importance. Whenever the srowing season is overcast, even if it is 
not exceptionally cold, vegetation languishes. The soil does not dry 
out and remains cold, and these conditions are further augmented for 
the worse when the rainfall is heavy. An exceptionally favorable sea 
sen is one with a large percentage of sunshine, for sunny weather 
means warm weather. 


I stated in an interrogatory a few days ago there were killing 
frosts in that country every month in the year, and I state it 
again, and I desire to present my authority for it, which is as 
follows: 

There were killing frosts at Fairbanks station the past summer 

And that is the home of my genial friend the Delegate, whom 
we all like, and who everyone knows presented the chamber of 
commerce reports from the various sections of the Territory 
better than any other human being could do, and I am glad of 
the opportunity to pay this compliment to him. It says: 


There were killing frosts at the Fairbanks station the past summer 
on July 31 and August 5, 9, 20, 29, and September 5. It is the first 
time that this station has had frost in July and as early as August 5 
or 9. The summer in the Tanana Valley was coo! and cloudy, and in 
the first part of the season the rainfall was light. These conditions 
were, of course, very unfavorable. It is to be noted, however, that 
the frosts which occurred prior to that of September 5 did not injure 
the grain, but they did injure the potatoes on low ground. 


You will observe from the excerpt of the report of 1910, at 
page 36, there were killing frosts at the Fairbanks station 
during the preceding summer, on July 31; again on August 5, 9, 
20, 29, and September 5. It will be observed that these killed 
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the potato crops and shows conclusively at what great hazard 
agriculture can be carried on, even at the objective point for 
which all these Government-owned railroads are headed. 

Again, you will observe that this is the valley that is being 
heid out to us as the valley that is to afford sufficient tonnage 
to warrant the construction of a railroad and to make Alaska 
famous as an agricultural country. With killing frosts oecur- 
ring once in July, four times in August, and once on September 
5, I ean not think any sane homesteader would leave behind 
him 300,000,000 of acres of Government land awaiting the plow 
and be attracted to any great extent for agricultural purposes 
to Alaska. 

Again, the report of 1911 starts off with the remark as to the 
condition of the weather, and on page 9 Prof. Georgeson blandly 
remarks as follows: 

Weather conditions must always receive the first consideration in all 
Alaska agricultural work. Plenty of sunshine during the growing sea- 
son and a well-distributed rainfall means success, whereas much cloudi- 
ness and heavy precipitation means more or less complete failure. 
‘The past season was favorable in some respects and in others not. The 
pring was unusually late and cold. This was true both of the coast 
region and the interior. It was not until the last of May that the soil 
was warm enough and dry enough to sow and plant, and not until the 
beginning of July did the various garden and field crops begin te grow 
with vigor. 

Here it will be observed that it is not until the last of May 
that the soil is warm enough and dry enough to sow and plant, 
and not until the beginning of July did the various garden and 
field crops begin to grow with vigor. As we observed in the 
preceding paragraph, if you could not plant until the last of 
May, and if the plants would not come up until July, and the 
frosts began on July 31 and lasted without interruption all 
through August and early September, I ask the proponents of 
this bill who they can seduce from among homesteaders to go 
and take up land under such conditions in Alaska? - 

Now, my friends, when the crops will not come up until the 
end of July by reason of the cold, clammy, mucky soil, and you 
have chilling frosts in August, have frost frém July to Sep- 
tember, I ask you with what propriety can any homesteader, 
seeking a home, be induced to abandon 300,000,000 acres 
in this country, where we have goed schools, goed roads, 
railways, and every other convenience, and go there—I ask with 
what propriety this Government can be asked to build a Fed- 
eral Government-owned railroad, bringing on sueh an enormous 
bond issue, in the beginning, in such a favorable administra- 
tien as we have to carry out any such propaganda as that? 

Mr. BRYAN. Wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. For a question only. 

Mr. BRYAN. If I understand correctly the gentleman. is 
going to submit a plan whereby private capital will go and do 
that very thing. 

Mr. FERRIS. IL will submit my plan if the gentleman will 
content himself in peace. I shall not allow him to pervert any- 
thing Ll am going to say. I will present the plan that I have re- 
ferred to presently, which will bring improvements into Alaska, 
with her resourees, as fast as she is entitled to, and what I 
think should be done whether the railroad is built or not. 

Mr. BRYAN. And that will inelude the building of the rail- 
road? 

Mr. FERRIS. I did not yield to the gentleman for a state- 
inent to be injected into my remarks. I do not intend to be dis- 
courteous, but I did not yield to him to make the speech. The 
gentleman does not appear satisfied with what my position is, 


but I will state that myself, and, so far as I may be wanting 
in that, of course, the House will accept or reject. 

No I come to weather conditions, on page 46 of the 1911 
report, and let us see what they say. It is in this country 
where we are going to abound in homes where they have in- 
creased 733 souls in 10 years, and, I understand, took the census 
in the middle of the summer so as to take in the people up there 


who came to Icok at the glaciers, in order to increase the 
I am going to read the agricultural report for 1911, 
by Prof. Georgeson, at page 46. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. With pleasure. 

‘ir. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman stated that they took 
tl ast census in midsummer so that they could get the bene- 
fit of the additional population? 

Mr. FERRIS. I was drawing, of course, somewhat on my 
imagination. When was it taken? 

Mr. WICKET: RSHAM. It was just the opposite. 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, let us give him 333 more souls and let 
it go at that. Even then the increase would be such a sad 
cohunentary that I know the gentleman would dodge when it 
was even referred to. I say that in good -L~mor, of course. 

Now, as to weather conditions. Did you ever hear a report 


number. 


concerning the weather being always started with, “How do. 


_ A ae 





you do? How is the weather?” My friends, we greet each 
other on the street in that way, but what do you think of five 
annual reports from Alaska each one of which is opened with 
“How do you do? How is the weather?” 

Let us give them a little favorable report for a while. We 
have been quite heavy on Alaska. In the 1911 annual report 
from the Alaskan representative of the Agricultural Department, 
at page 46, they say: 

WEATHER CONDITIONS. 

In comparing one season with another it is found that the weather 
behaves very peculiarly. Last season (1910) was quite favorable to 
growing crops during the early season, changing to the other extreme 
about midsummer, and it continued cold, with frequent showers and 
killing frosts through the remainder of the season, while this season 
was almost the opposite. 

This season opened a little later than usual and continued cold 
and wet with little sunshine until June 1, when the weather suddenly 
turned warm and dry with an unusual amount of sunshine. 

I thought we were going to be spared the reports of this 
country being afflicted with drought, but they seem to be 
afflicted with that. 

Continuing, the report says: 

These conditions prevailed until well into August, with the exception 
of two or three light frosts im the lowlands late in July and early in 
August. Cold, rainy weather set in late in August, which made it very 
difficult to finish curing and storing the hay crop. Several light frosts 
oceurred in the lowlands during the last week in August, and on Auvegnst 
31 potatoes and other tender plants were killed all over the valiey. 
The temperature fell to 28° F. at the station and as low’as 20° F. at 
Fairbanks and on the lowlands. 

Here it will be observed that Prof. Georgeson stated that they 
had frosts in the lowlands late in Jnly and the early part of 
August. He says, as you have observed, that several light 
frosts occurred in the lowlands during the last week in August, 
and on August 31 potatoes and 6ther tender plants were killed 
all over the valley; that the temperature fell to 28° F. at the 
station and as low as 20° F. at Fairbanks and on the lowlands. 

How flattering it must be to this country which is going to 
furnish tennage enough to cause us te go into the Federal 
Treasury in order to build a railroad! Only 163 homesteads in 
the entire country have been patented. Only two coal claims 
patented. Only one cemetery site to care for the perishing. 

Again, at page 10 of the report for 1911, Prof. Georgeson ad- 
vises us that in the interior there was a killing frost on August 
31, enough toe injure grain that had not matured by that date, 
in the following language: 

In the interior there was a killing frost on August 31, enough to in- 
jure grain that had net matured by that date. 

How much time have I left, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. THompson of Oklahoma). The pres- 
ent oecupant of the chair was informed by the former Chairman 
when he took the chair that the gentleman had an heur. 

Mr. FERRIS. Now, again, at page 10, we have another an- 
nual report. This is coming right on down, now. This is on 
page 10 of the report of 1912 by Prof. Georgeson. It says that 
agriculture is at all times at the mercy of the weather. It is 
again, you see: “How do you do, Mr. Weatherman? How is 
the weather?” Every annual report begins with that. I will 
quote from the report: 

Agriculture fs at all times at the mercy of the weather. This sfate- 
ment is trite, but it is so true that those who are not familiar wiih the 
conditions in Alaska faii to appreciate its force unless it is brought 
home to them with emphasis and frequent repetition. Rain and su: 
shine are the two factors whieh determine suecess. When sunsiive 
is abundant during the growing season the farmers’ efforts prosper; 
when rain and cloudy weather unduly dominate their efforts languish 


or fail completely. These elements are beyond control, and it is neces- 
sary to learn how to meet them. This adaptation constitutes no small 


| part of the experimental work of the Alaska stations. 


If the reports I heave just read were not from the very highest 
authority and did not cover a series of years, they might not 
be of value to this Heuse; but I confess and submit to you what 
higher authority could there be than a representative of the 
Agriculteral Department there on the ground at Government 
expense to the department, whose sole purpose was to ascertain 
real conditions independent of real-estate men, independent of 
boomers, independent of promoters and those who would pro- 
claim for their country more than calm and dispassionate eycs 
could behold? I can not fathom with what propriety howe 
seekers could be induced to launch out on agriculture under 
such conditions without any hope whatever of reward; I co2 
not think but few, if any at all, wilf go there. The fact of the 
business is the country amidst all its boom days and mining ex 
citement of the last 10 years has increased but 733 perso!s, 
only 163 homesteads have ever proceeded to patent; only 2 coal 
claims of less than 200 acres have ever proceeded to patent; 
only 7 town sites have proceeded to patent; 12 mission sites, 
311 mineral claims; 7 trade and manufacturiag sites; and 1 
cemetery site. 
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Now, my friends, I have given you what Prof. Georgeson, 
Prof. Piper, and Prof. Chubbuck, the three representatives of 
the Agricultural Department in charge of the four stations in 
Alaska, have to say about the climate and agriculture. I want 
to talk to you a little about the soil. I do not really want to 
talk so much myself about it as I want to present what is said 
about ft by our own Agricultural Depattment on whom all can 
rely. 2 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yieh for a question? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. 

Mr. MANN. {fs the gentleman able to say from the report of 
the Investigations of the experimental stations what crops have 
been raised? 

Mr. FERRIS. They raised some little rye in patches, and 
some barley, and some potatoes. They do raise some things on 
a small seale. They really seem to raise more potatoes than 
anything else, but I will soon present a report to the effect that 
potatoes, owing to the fact that they were raised on the frozen 
mucky land, where the’ soil is acid, are watery, and they sell 
for only 4 cents a pound. and in many cases not at all, and 
that they had to import potatoes from Puget Sound to keep the 
Fairbanks people going. The man who is in charge of the 
agricultural bureau says that the Alaskan people around Fair- 
banks will have outside potatoes at any cost and at any price. 

Mr. MANN. Have they raised anything at these experiment 
stations which they have sold? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have the figures on that. We have ex- 
pended up there $298,000, and we have gotten back $22,000. 
So we are about $276,000 behind. 

Mr. MANN. But they have been able to sel] $22,000 worth? 

Mr. FERRIS. Since 1897. My figures are from 1897 up to 
the present. They use commercial fertilizer, hotbeds, and with 
great care they can raise some produce. Prof. Chubbuck, who 
is conceded to Know more about Alaskan conditions than any 
other gentleman, has submitted a report contaimed in Bulletin 
50, which is Just off the press, in which he says: 


Reference has been made to the water and frost holding character- 
istics of the moss growth. It is this that makes thé moss an impedi- 
ment to agricultural development in sections where til is feasible. 
It appears te decay very Sait is the case to a certain extent with 
all vegetable Matter in locall whefe there are but brief periods of 
warm weather, so that a coat of moss varying in thickness from a few 
inches to a number of feet accumulates over much of the land surface. 

You remember this moss is of the kind which costs from $50 
to $200 to remove. It also keeps the land frozen the year 
around, 

Continuing, the report says: 

Even in those portions of Alaska where the winters are compara- 
tively mild, but the summers cool and moist, the frost will be so near 


the surface under a coat of moss that at one-time during the summer 
a cane may be thrust through the moss to frost line. nder these 


wet and cold nine and the slow of the vegetation the soil is 
quite acid, as is evidenced by much of the plant growth, the species 
being those that grow on land that is too sowr for most farm crops. 
When the timber and other it ee the moss, is removed 
from the land, thus giving the heat of sun and 

penetrate the soil and dry out the moisture, e goes lower 
each season until it ceases to be an injurious factor, and in the mean- 
time the acidity of the soil grows less. 

There is something about the long freezing, there is something 
about that foot or two feet of Arctic moss, that leaves the land 
sour, or akali, as we know it in the West. I read further: 

THR SOILS OF ALASKA. 


Alaskan soils have thelr origin mredy in material formed by glacial 
action. They are not very rich in available plant food as a rule. The 
vegetable matter that has accumulated on the surface is in such a par- 
tially decayed and acid condition that it is quite apt to be injurious to 
some cultivated plants, 

Here it is manifest that this country is impossible from an 
agricultural standpoint for thousands of years yet to come. It is 
all a dream of things that are not true and can not, from your 
own agricultural reports, come true. 

I stated a while ago that you can go down 200 feet below the 
surface and take out great blocks of blue ice. They even say 
you can go down 1,000 feet and find ice, but I am not war- 
ranted in saying that. Glacters have come down since time 
immemorial and formed that gravelly, glacial, sour, acid, alkali, 
and worthless sofl that will not grow anything. 

So, my friends, what a frost does not kill, the acid and the 
alkali of the land kill. I read again: 

This is quite promounced even in the regions of mfld temperatures 
lerAstenaaa The sell is es ite ay ye wt 
extensive beds of peat exist in va‘ : port oan ef Alaska. 

I understand, by way of digression for just a few moments, 
that the Alaska Chamber of Commerce has just arranged to 
pump the Japan current over into the Yukon River so as to 
warm the interior of the country instead of permitting its use 
to warm up the southern country. [Laughter.] No doubt ere 
long they will attempt to have Federal Government to do 


the pumping, but other sections would grow jealous, and it is 
possible that even this would not pacify the Alaska Chamber of 
Commerce. I read again: 

Wherever there has been sufficient drainage and the vegetable matter 
has fully decayed there is a rich black loam of varying depths; but 
these areas are limited to small valleys, some of which are the dried-up 
beds of former shallow lakes. The alluvial deposits along the larger 
streams contain good soil, but there are many gravel beds that have 
only a thin covering of fertile soil. Much of the soll, particularly of 
the benches and low hills, is co sed largely of material deposited by 
the melting of the ice sheet that formerly covered the land. 

That is where we get the ice 200 feet below the surface. 

Again, Prof. Chubbuck, in a painstaking, well-worded mes- 
sage, warns homesteaders against going up there. With one 
unbiased arm of the Government warning people not to go there, 
here we are asked to build that railroad to try to force people 
to go there. What a spectacle! Prof. Chubbuck deals with 
what difficulties would confront homesteaders who contemplate 
going to Alaska to take up homes, and I take it everyone must 
feel interested in this matter, because if Alaska is to be set- 
tled people must go there and make homes for themselves. 
Prof. Chubbuck says: 

DIFFICULTIOS THAT CONFRONT THE HOMBPSTEADER. 

Over against the imistic facts pertaining to this great north- 
western portion of the North American Continent are others that should 
be remembered by those whe contemplate going to Alaska for the pur- 
pose of home making, particularly farm-home making. 

On the south coast, where the climate is mild, tillable land is 
gseatce, because of the proximity of the mowntains to the shore line; 
elsewhere in Alaska the winters are long and very cold and frost-proof 
buildings must be provided for shelter of family and stock. 

The ground freezes te a great depth and there is but a short period 
during which this can thaw, and the surface is covered with an accu- 
mulation of undecayed moss and other vegetable material serving as a 
protection to the frost and a reservoir for mofsture. 

Mr. WEAVER. Will the gentleman tell us what he is read- 
ing from? 

r. FERRIS. I am reading from page 27 of Prof. Chub- 
buck’s report, which is known as Bulletin No, 50, :which is 
available in the document room. He says further: 


The frost linc under natural conditions sinks but a few feet durin 
a season, and the thawed layer is usvally a morass of muck in ail 
portions of Alaska where tillage is possible. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] asked a few 
minutes ego about the kind of soil, and about potatoes, and so 
on. Here is Prof. Chubbuck, on page 27 of Bulletin No. 50, 
off the press within the last few days, saying that “the frost 
line under natural conditions sinks but a few feet during a 
season, and the thawed layer is usually a morass of muck in 
all portions of Alaska where tillage is possible.” 

That indictment of Alaskan soils by Prof. Chubbuck, repre- 
senting an arm of your Agricultural Department, is more se- 
vere than anything any of us could think of. He declares it 
to be a condition that makes land travel almost out of the 
question during the summer until wagon roads shall have been 
built. 

Now, I want to say that they have expended $2,000,000 out 
of the Treasury on the wagon roads up there, and yet Mr. 
Ballaine, who is very largely the owner of one of those towns 
and chief booster of this proposed railroad, as sppears in the 
hearings—— 

Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Balliaine says that the $2,000,000 is mostly 
squandered. I have a letter in my pocket written by the chair- 
man of the wagon-road commission up there, and in it the 
writer says that everything Mr. Ballaine has said is untrue. 
I do not know which one of them is telling the truth, and i 
can youch for neither one of them. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. FALCONER. I think the gentleman is fair and would 
not be inclined to make a misstatement if he knew it. The 
gentleman ought to know that Mr. Ballaine has no money in 
this Alaskan railroad and has had no money invested in it for 
years. He ought to know that the Alaska Northern Railroad is 
fighting this bill. The gentleman from Oklahoma and others on 
the committee know that the representatives of that company 
were against the bill and appeared before the committee and 
made known their attitude to that effect. 

Mr. FERRIS. Now, let me ask you something, and we will 
see how we come out. There has been a good deal of this loose 
talk around here that everybody who is in favor of this bill is 
a patriot and that everybody who is opposed to it is not a 
patriot, and we will have that out before we get through. If 
it has come to pass that a Member of this House who is trying 
to save the Treasury from unwarranted appropriations and 
bond issues and trying to save the people from a big scheme 
has got to be assaulted and pelted from every side by pillagers 
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and plunderers, we will meet the issue squarely, and I will go 
to the bat on that proposition now. My service in this House 
is not so new that it needs any defense, and I will be guided by 
what I conceive to be my duty as long as I am here. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I will ask the gentleman how many town lots in Seward does 
Mr. Ballaine own? 

Mr. FALCONER. I do not know. 

Mr. FERRIS. He owns the whole town, does he not? 

Mr. FALCONER. No; he does not. 

Mr. FERRIS. He is the town-site promoter, the one who 
epened up that town, did he not? 

Mr. FALCONER. I think the gentleman knows that Mr. Bal- 
laine does not own any interest in the railroad. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not know anything of the kind. He has 
been around here urging everybody, trying to get this scheme 
through, and I do not know anything of the kind which the 
gentleman states. Senator Nretson states that Ballaine and his 
associates sold stock to some of Senator NeLson’s constituents. 
I find people around here who are holding some of the stock of 
these defunct railroads in Alaska, which they are now trying 
to unload onto the Federal Government, amid a blare of trum- 
pets and a lot of false, incredible, unreasonable, and damnable 
charges. [Applause.] I will not be driven by any such ab- 
normal influence. I do not have to be. Now, what question 
does the gentleman want to ask? 

Mr. FALCONER. The interests of the several men inter- 
ested in the railroads in Alaska are fully set out in the hear- 
ings. Mr. Ballaine stated definitely his interest in Alaska and 
made a very frank explanation of it. 

Mr. FERRIS. I can not yield to the gentleman for the pur- 
pose of allowing him to make a speech. If the gentleman as- 
serts that Mr. Ballaine does not own anything and he wants to 
say that, that is all right, and I do not want to argue it with 
him. I say that Mr. Ballaine is a town-site promoter who 
has been for five or six months hanging around this Capitol 
lobbying, trying to get this bill through. I do not know his 
interest. I do know that he was the town-site promoter who 
opened the town site of Seward and that he owns a lot of it 
yet, and he ‘s here trying to get this bill through. It is fair 
to Mr. Ballaine to say that he asserts in the hearings that he 
does not now own any stock in the Alaska Northern Railway. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman did not say that Mr. Bal- 
laine owned any of the railroads. I think he was strictly within 
the facts—— 

Mr. FERRIS. I did not say that, although I do not know 
what the facts are. I do not know that he does. I do know 
that he was the original promoter of it and that his crowd 
were peddling out this stock and unloading it onto a lot of 
unsuspecting persons, and now he is down here trying to make 
the Federal Government play the part of an unsuspecting pur- 
chaser; and whatever the consequences may be, I will not 
subscribe to the proposition to have the Federal Government 
be an unsuspecting investor in this matter. 

Mr. TOWNER. I shall be glad to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FERRIS. I shall be glad to answer it if I can. 
are a lot of things about Alaska that I do not know. 

Mr. TOWNER. Does the gentleman know about the owner- 
ship of the Alaska Northern Railroad? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think Mr. Ballaine does assert that he sold 
his interest. Senator NELSoN makes the assertion that they 
peddiled stock among his farmers, and so forth. 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not care anything about Mr. Ballaine 
now. I want to ask you if you know anything about the present 
ownership of the Alaska Northern Railroad. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have not gone into that far enough to give 
the gentleman the best information. I take it he wants the 
best information, and I can not give it to him. This is a matter 
upon which I will not make a statement unless I have the facts. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the gentleman if Mr. 
Jenness was not one of the trustees of this Alaska Northern 
Railroad, and if he did not appear before the Committee in 
opposition to this bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not know. I have neither seen him nor 
his testimony. The gentleman may be right about it. I neither 
affirm nor deny. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. In a moment. I was, in a measure, unfortu- 
nate in the matter of not being present at most of the hearings. 
I was tossed on to the Committee on the Territories at the last 
minute. The Speaker very kindly appointed me a member of 
the Mulhall investigating committee, and I missed most of the 
hearings before the Committee on the Territories; so whatever 
my errors and mistakes may be they are owing to a lack of 
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information and are not intentional. I have read enough to make 
me exceedingly skeptical of these Alaskan railway schemes. 

Mr. HARDY. Having been on the Committee on the Terri- 
tories when a good deal of this matter was inquired tnto, and 
having been off that committee during this session, I wanted 
to ask the gentleman if it was not a fact that before that 
committee the question was not simply one of buying these rail- 
roads, but whether the Government ought to open up Alaska by 
some Government-owned road built either from Seward or 
Cordova or Valdez, or anywhere where the Government saw 
proper, without buying any of these roads, or by buying an 
existing road, as might be deemed best, and is there anything 
in this bill that requires the buying of these roads? On the 
contrary, does not this bill give the President the full right to 
ignore the existing roads? 

Mr. FERRIS. It is not compulsory, although it gives him fu]! 
authority to buy one or all of them. 

Mr. HARDY. Exactly. He is not bound to buy either of 
these roads, Did your committee investigate the question 
whether we might not more cheaply build from a central station 
like Valdez? 

Mr. FERRIS. There was much testimony, which I can not go 
over now, some of it credible, some incredibile. I -think the 
bill contemplates building three lines. 

Mr. HARDY. The committee, when I was a member of it. 
were discussing whether the road was desirable and whether 
they should build it or buy it. This bill determines the first of 
these questions in the affirmative and leaves the second for the 
President to decide. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have nothing but the highest praise for the 
chairman and every member of the committee. I know that 
they are honest, painstaking, patriotic men, trying to do their 
duty, and I would not if 1 could and I could not if I would 
make any Member of the House believe differently. Bach man 
on that committee is following his own patriotic instincts, as he 
ought to do, and that is all that I have to say about that. 

Let me proceed. I was reading from Prof. Cubbuck, Bulletin 
No. 50, page 27: 

This condition makes land travel almost out of the question during 
the summer until wagon roads shall have been built, and these must 
be largely of the corduroy type. Meantime the farm home must gener- 
ally be located close to navigable water. 

The swam ’ character of much of the surface of Alaska makes it 
a great br ng ground for mosquitoes and gnats, which are almost 
intolerable pests to both man and beast. It also makes drainage a 
 nigeineo w in order to remove the surplus water so that the land can 

worked, raise the temperature of the surface soil, lower the frost 
line, facilitate the decay of the accumulated organic matter, and bring 
about chemicai chan: which will transform the soil from a very acid 


condition to one much less so. Nature requires much time for this last 
process. 

Where the vegetable accumulations are largely moss, this must be 
destroyed, either by burning or by carting it from the land, for if 
plowed under it decays very slowly and seems to have an injurious effect 
on most crop plants. 


The timber growth, which occurs on practically all the land suitable 
for tillage, must, of course, be cleared from the land. 

All this work—building houses and barns, drainage, clearing land of 
moss and timber—is very slowly accomplished in the short outdoor 
working season if done s ngie handed by the homesteader, and costly, 
almost prohibitively so, if hired labor is used, because of the high wages 
and living expenses. 

It will be observed that this comment of Prof. Chubbuck’s is 
every word a warning to homesteaders to keep away from 
Alaska, showing with what disaster homesteading in Alaska is 
fraught, and admonishes them to not be mislead by reports that 
are impossible, farcical, and even monstrous. 

Prof. Chubbuck says that we must not only first build the 
railroads, but then we must build wagon roads. We have built 
$2,000,000 worth of wagon roads as an extension of the Guggen- 
heim line from Chitina up to Fairbanks. It may have been 4 
proper expenditure to do that. I do not want to leave any in- 
putation anywhere, but Chitina is the end of the line and they 
spent $2,000,000 building wagon roads from Chitina to Fa'r- 
banks. Mr. Chubbuck says that we must build more wagon 
roads or settlers can not go there. When will this clamor for 
appropriations end and where is the House drifting? Jirs'. 
we build the railroads and, second, wagon roads, with five at 
cultural stations established there to prove that there is noth- 
ing but morass, muck, and sour, acid soil that will net grow a!y- 
thing. ; 

Now, as to the soil. Did you know, my friends, that ' 
Alaska, due to the long freezing and due to the sour, mucky 
nature of the soil, they have to use fertilizer on the land to 
grow anything? What do you think of using commerci! 
tilizer on virgin soil the first year that it is cleared and plowe’ 
up? In old worn-out soil, in old depleted run-down soi! ak 
have to use fertilizer. I call your attention to the somber fc! 
that they have to use fertilizer in Alaska to start with. Ic! ae 
present my authority. I am reading from page 13 of tl 
annual report from the keeper of those experiment stations. 
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FERTILIZERS IMPROVE THE YIELD. 
It is further to be noted that the soil is not na Where 


turally rich. 
fertilizers were applied there was an increase in the yield of straw, 
which in some nba amounted to double the 


tilized plats. soils are as a rule not ile, except on alluvial 
deposits near the mouths of the rivers or elsewhere where silt has accu- 
mulated. There is but a small amount of vegetable mold in Ck soll. 
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Here it will be observed that the soil is poor and inferior and 
in the main of no substantial value for agricultural purposes. 
I submit that millions of acres of land within our own coun- 
try, in fact, almost within the shadow of the Capitol, in Mary- 
land and Virginia, could, with a sufficient amount of fertilizer, 
be made productive and, of course, valuable; but in a country 
where the climatic conditions are so extremely hazardous and 
the soil itself is lacking in fertility, and where the plants do 
not come up until July and are cut off by the frosts in August, 
pray tell me what is there that recommends such a country to 
a home builder and a home seeker, and pray tell me with what 
propriety can this Congress be induced to issue bonds, breaking 
all precedents, bankrupting the Treasury, abandoning economy, 
starting in on a project that is of more than doubtful propriety, 
when the very reports of the Agriculture Department itself 
tell us on every hand that the country is of little or no merit 
from an agricultural viewpoint. 

Now, another report here, presented on page 38—and I hope 
the House will hear me, because upon this wiil hinge the result 
as to whether we build these railroads: 

Alaska soils are neo a uently statements from travelers 
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in the interlor is re frozen to an unknown depth or to bed- 
rock. In this state te there can be no activity of the 
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may hold is in a large ee insoluble, and therefore not available 
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What do you think of that? The interior of the soil is 
frozen everywhere to an unknown depth or to bedrock. This is 
no chamber of commerce report; this is no moving-picture re- 
port, but this is your own agricultural report. 

Here it will be observed that eee casually passing 
through Alaska are deceived at the ility of the soil by rea- 
son of the growth of certain grasses thereon, but you will 
observe that the man familiar with the soil states that the 
growth of such grasses does not indicate a rich soil, but, on the 
contrary, is often found growing on barren, gravelly soil, being 
produced merely on account of the moisture contained therein. 
Again, you will observe that the irrigable soil in Alaska is 
frozen to bedrock, and it seems to me where he so well explains 
the soil to be in such a state of refrigeration that there can be 
no activity of the organic matter that the soil is doubly want- 
ing under such conditions. He goes on and explains so well 
and so carefully how soon the soil becomes exhausted, and that 
fertilizers become necessary. He calls attention to the fact 
that this is more particularly demonstrated at the town of Fair- 
banks in the famous valley where this region is to afford ample 
tonnage, and at the very objective point of this railroad itself. 

I now come to maintenance of fertility. It will be seen that 
they have not only a frost which comes with every month, and 
they have not only this other condition, this Alaskan moss, 
which takes from 350 to $250 an acre to clear, but they have 
other trouble, The soil is so barren that the annual report says 
they can not crop it every year, but they have to crop it every 
other year. I want to read now from the maintenance of fer- 
tility report, at page $8, for the year 1910: 

MAINTENANCE OF FERTILITY. 
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Here you will observe that the man acquainted with agricul- 
ture and with soils, who was a representative of the Government 
und who has no selfish interest to serve, says that the Alaskan 
Soils hold nothing but a limited supply of available plant food, 


explaining how soon under the conditions they become ex- 
hausted, and that there is no way to increase the limited store 
of plant food. He suggests the raising of crops on the land only 
every other year, but this is both expensive and unsatisfactory 
to any prospective home seeker, and all of this in the valley and 
at the point which is the objective point of the proposed rail- 
roads to be constructed at Government expense, that has hereto- 
oe proved unattractive to capital from any source or from any 
place. 

Why, my friends, if it costs from $50 to $200 an acre to clear 
the land in the beginning, if you have to use fish guano to 
fertilize it the first year it is plowed, if you have to crop it every 
other year because you can not crop it every year, I ask you, 
What is there to attract an ordinary home builder? Wi!l the 
home builder leave 300,000,000 acres of land behind him in the 
States, beckoning him to come with his family and reside upon 
it, and go to such a place as that? But even worse yet. Will 
this House adopt this moving-picture, chamber-of-commerce 
propaganda and build a railroad, unheard of in the history of 
this country, that begins nowhere and ends nowhere, with noth- 
ing to haul after you get there? 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman speaks about there being 
300,000,000 acres of lanti in this country available for farm use. 
Will the gentleman be kind enough to tell us where that is 
located? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. In Arizona, New Mexico, California, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Montana, California, Oregon, 
Washington, and a number of the Southern States there are 
small areas yet subject to homestead. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is the gentleman not giving now the total 
unoccupied land in the United States? 

Mr. FERRIS. No; I am giving the land that is subject to 
entry. There are great areas in forest reserves that are not 
included at all in this statement. These figures are fresh from 
the tract books of the General Land Office and can be cor- 
roborated. 

Mr. TOWNER. I was under the impression that if there 
were any public land that was really useful for farm pur- 
poses it was being occupied about as rapidly as the people 
could get to it, and that the Government when it could get a 
little reservation away from the Indians and could turn it over 
to the people was having difficulty in satisfying the clamor of 
those who were wanting a chance to get hold of the land. 

Mr. FERRIS. That would undoubtedly seem to be true to 
those who had not looked into the matter, but on the contrary, 
independent of Indian reserves, independent of forest reserves 
and mineral reserves, there yet awaits a little more than 
300,000,000 acres—I could give you the exact figures from the 
Interior Department—subject to homestead entry, that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa and other gentlemen here who have not ex- 
hausted their homestead rights can go and take to-morrow if 
they will but present themselves to the appropriate land offices. 


Mr. TOWNER. The question is not whether we have a right, 


to do that or whether the people have a right to do it, but 
whether it is worth anything after it is taken. 
Mr. FERRIS. Of course the gentieman knows that that is a 


speculative question. I may say to the gentleman that much 
of those 800,000,000 acres is good land and will be taken up and 
will make good homes on which people will live, and they will 
do it by dry-farming methods—intensive cultivation, irrigation, 


and so forth, which has become a science. I wish I could have 
time to speak of that at length. They are entering it every day. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. As a matter of fact, there are millions of 
acres of the richest agricultural land in the world in the South- 
ern States that can be purchased anywhere from $15 to $25 an 
acre, are there not? 

Mr. FERRIS. I would not try to answer as an expert on 
that, but I understand that is true; and tkere are some lands 
open to entry in the Southern States. Arkansas has areas of 
public land, Alabama has, and Mississippi has small areas of 
public land—not much, but some. 

Mr. FOWLER. Does the gentieman include in his estimate 
the 75,000,000 acres of swamp lands the richest lands in the 
world? 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, if it is public land, I do, yes; because I 
take in all the land subject to homestead entry. There are a 
great many millions of acres in forest reserves and in military 
reserves and in other reserves that I have not referred to at 
all. 

Mr. BOOHER. Willi the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; for a question. 
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Mr. BOOHER. I will ask the gentleman if he knows where 
the Government owns any swamp lands anywhere? Did not 
the Government give all the swamp lands in the country for 
school purposes? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think not. There are many lands in the 
State of Arkansas now, such as are known as “sunk” lands. 

Mr. BOOHER. That is not Government land. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; the gentleman could file, and I, if I had 
not exhausted my homestead rights, could file. I have been a 
homesteader myself within the last dozen years. 

Mr. BOOHER. Does the gentleman know any other swamp 
lands which have not been given by the Government for school 
purposes? 

Mr. FERRIS. I could not give the gentleman an answer off- 
hand, because there may be such lands. How much time have 
I left, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has about 16 minutes left. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to suggest to 
the gentleman not to allow his time to be taken up by outside 
matters in connection with his Alaska talk. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; I will proceed as rapidly as I can. I 
have only a few minutes—— 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to have the gentleman’s plan, as 
I am interested in his plan. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am going to get to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much more time would the gentle 
man need to present his plan fully? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not know; I will journey on as fast as 
I can. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We would like to have a full presentation 
of the gentleman’s views, because the House is deeply inter- 
ested in the gentleman’s presentation. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think that ought to be done. The gentle- 
man has given the matter such careful consideration, and 
ought to have as much time as the Delegate from Alaska. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not ask that much. I am not entitled 
to it. 

Mr. HELM. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. 

Mr. HELM. What does the gentleman think was the orig- 
inal purpose of the Government in buying Alaska? 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, I do not know; probably fish and furs; 
that is my candid belief. Now, if the gentleman will pardon 
me 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask in view of the state- 
ment of the gentleman that he be granted unanimous consent 
for an additional half hour. 

Mr. FERRIS. If I need it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman needs it. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. That means it is not to come out of the 
time fixed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma may proceed 
for 30 minutes additional to the time already allotted. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I will not object if it is to be 
taken out of the ordinary time, but if it is to give the negative 
side this addition of time, unless the affirmative is going to have 
an addition also there will be opposition. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The affirmative side on this question has 
had a great deal more time than the negative side—three or four 
hours more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there are about 
25 persons desiring time, and only 11 hours left in which to 
divide that time. 

Mr. BRYAN. I understand this extension wil! not be taken 
out of the 13 hours? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
request. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The request was that this be in addition 
to the time the House had granted by unanimous consent, not 
to exceed 30 minutes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand we can not in the Committee 
of the Whole change the time originally set for general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the time was fixed by 
the House. 

Mr. SISSON. But _in the event there is no objection here 
there would be no violation of the rule. 

I will state for the benefit of the chairman—and he may 
have kept up with that better than. I have—that I have no dis- 
position to lengthen this debate; but those in favor of the bill 
have consumed three or four times_as much time, with the ex- 
ception of this speech this morning, and if you look at the 
RecorD you will find that is true; and the. gentleman from 
Alaska [Mr. WICKERSHAM] was given unlimited time to debate 


Will the gentleman yield for just a question? 


The Chair did not so understand the 
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this question, and in fairness I believe the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] ought to have unlimited time. I have 
not any brief to speak for or against the gentleman from Okla- 
homa having time. I have no disposition to do otherwise than 
to give both sides a fair opportunity to present this thing to 
the country, and if no point of order is made, this matter may 
proceed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest to the gentleman that unanimous 
consent can not extend it beyond the 13 hours, and that any 
gentleman at the expiration of the 13 hours might raise the 
point of order that the time had expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I understood that they had an agreement in 
the House that if the gentleman did not conclude in an hour 
and a half or in two hours if he needed additional time it 
should not be taken out of the 18 hours. 

Mr, STAFFORD. That was not the understanding. 

Mr. SISSON. I was mistaken, then, about the agreement. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will say to the gentleman we tried to 
make an arrangement and agreement by which we could have 
an equal division of time at least satisfactory to the opponents 
of the bill and agreed upon by those in favor of it. It was pev- 
fectly satisfactory to the gentleman from Oklahoma |[Mr. 
Ferris} and to the other gentleman from Oklahoma | Mr. 
DAVENPORT], who, it was suggested, should have charge of the 
time. Now, then, the House, by its solemn action, fixes the time 
at 18 hours. I have no disposition to cut it off at all with a 
point of order, but we must get through some time. I do not 
think we should extend the time at which the House has 
fixed it. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I suggest that the gentleman proceed 
until the two hours of his time is exhausted, and then I will 
dispose of it by a motion—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that we may have an additional time of half an hour, making it 
at the suggestion of the gentleman now occupying the floor. [ 
think it a reasonable request. I do not wish the gentleman to 
be pressed to’ conclude his remarks in a limited time. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
ForD] asks unanimous consent that he may proceed for 30 
minutes in addition to the time already allowed. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If the committee can do 
this without taking it out of the 18 hours, I hope it will. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. If nobody objects to it, it will go that 
way. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. This is additional now to the 13 hours? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not understand it that 
way. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I understood that to be the motion. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I know, but that will be contrary to the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Technically speaking, that is true; but if 
we all agree to it we can do it. We will make the motion spe- 
cifically that he shall have the time, not to be taken out of the 
13 hours. 

Mr. LENROOT. Reserving the right to object, I have no ob- 
jection in this particular case, but that would be a precedent for 
other gentlemen extending time beyond that point. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. If anybody else makes that motion, I wil! 
take occasion to object to it myself. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If the gentleman is going 
to take that attitude, I do not think it is going to help matters. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. As I understand, we want to make an ex- 
ception in the case of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. I'rk- 
RIS]. If I understand the situation, that is what we want to do. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I suggest to let the motion of the ¢el- 
tleman prevail, and then at the end of the 13 hours make a mo- 
tion to extend the time further? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Well, t do not know. We can do it now, 
but we can not know who will be in the House at the end of 
13 hours. :' 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will permit, the 
suggestion made by the gentleman is that at the end of 1» 
hours it can be arranged. If the gentleman from Oklaboma 
[Mr. Ferris] shall consume 30 or 40 minutes more than the 
time allotted, I think there would be no objection in the House 
to extending the time at the end of the 13 hours by just the 
amount by which the gentleman from Oklahoma exceeds the 
allotted time, because the gentlemen in charge of the Dill on 
both sides are anxious that that be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
STaFForp] accept the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]?~ - 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no desire to object to it. 
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Mr. LENROOT. I will be constrained to object to the propo- 
sition of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] be permitted to proceed for 30 minutes 
in addition to the time already allotted to him. Is there ob- 
ection? 

, There was no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I hope the Chair will avoid 
taking this out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, now let us examine at page 49 
in the report of 1912 from the man in charge of these agricul- 
tural stations in Alaska and ascertain what the six years’ expe- 
rience they have hed there have led him to say about the soil 
and the treatment of it. His exact words are as follows: 

SOIL TREATMENT. 

The soil in a cold climate requires somewhat different treatment from 
that where the ground does not freeze. Here the ground is frozen yan | 
seven months of the year, and chemical action is therefore very muc 
retarded. Plant food’ does not become available rapidly enough to crop 
the land every year. A system of ping most of the land every 
other year has been inaugurated, especially for the hay and grain crops. 
This system admits of summer plowing when more or less green stuff 
can be turned under, and it also relieves the spring rush of preparin 
the soil for seed. The soil should es deeply in July or Augu 
and left rough so that the air can act upon it. For ¢g results the 
spring cultivation should be very thorough before seeding. If time will 
permit, it is highly beneficial to replow the land in the spring, as it 
helps to warm the soil, and it seems the more the soil is s in the 
spring the better the crops which follow. Care should be taken not to 
plow too much litter under, as it tends to cut off the capillary action 
of the moisture, and the rainfall is usually very ~ during the months 
of May and June. ee tillage the soil is apt to become too 
dry, and the crops will er from lack of moisture. It should be 
remembered that most of the snow water runs off before the soil is suffi- 
ciently thawed to absorb it, and it becomes necessary to conserve the 
moisture as much as possible. 

Here you will observe he says they have been forced to aban- 
don the proposition of cropping the land every year ; that the soil 
is frozen seven months and there is not enough chemical action 
to keep plant life alive. He further explains that so much of 
the year the soil is frozen so hard and so deep that the water 
runs off into the sea and does not water the crop. He even 
cautions the farmer not to plow too much litter under, as it 
tends to cut off the capillary action of the moisture, and the rain- 
fall is very light during the months of May and June. [I had 
truly hoped that we might be spared. this one comment, for I 
had at least assumed that they would not be drought-stricken 
ou top of all the other series of calamities that the agricultural 
bureau in that Territory have to put up with, but it seems with 
their barren soil, with their arctic climate, with their midsum- 
mer frosts, and their necessity to fertilize, which is always ex- 
pensive, and usually prohibitive, on top of this we find them 
afflicted with droughts that can not be overcome or checked, due 
to the fact that the frozen ground can not absorb the water, 
which rushes off madly to the sea. 

No, my friends; farming in Alaska under such conditions as 
these can not become a reality. As one who has gone through 
the frontier days and frontier conditions incident to the open- 
ing and development of a new country, in the light of these 
facts this country is without hope and without possibilities so 
far as a poor man’s country is concerned, and surely, if the 
Federal Government is to develop it at Government expense, it 
should be for the benefit of the poor man and for him alone. 
I can not fathom that the Federal Government would ever 
get so beside themselves as to think this is an agricultural 
country or induce its citizens to go there to suffer, freeze, and 
starve in the bleak and barren hills of Alaska. 

CROPS, 

This Congress is asked to issue $35,000,000 in bonds and ap- 
propriate $1,600,000 outright in cash for the purpose of con- 
structing a railroad in Alaska which is to derive its tonnage 
from agriculture, because there is not sufficient coal of value 
to transport from within the interior, and because of what 
precious metals there are in Alaska no tonnage of any signifi- 
cance is connected with them; hence, we must rely upon the 
agricultural tonnage if we are to meet with any success in con- 
structing this railroad. 

Much has been said, Mr. Chairman, about potatoes being the 
leading crop up there. It is an important crop. It is the vege- 
table upon which the poor live almost everywhere, and it is 
i) important crop. Let me explain to you why Alaska is not 
Suitable for the production of potatoes. I read not my own 
words, but I read from the annual report for 1911, page 7, on 
potatoes. Here is what is said there: 

POTATOES, 


The potato is by long odds the most important vegetable grown in 
Alaska. It con tates’ a important Mitem in t T= s diet. 
Everybody uses it; everybody knows how to grow it; and with proper 


care it can be grown all over the Territory. But in spite of this, sev- 
eral thousand tons are imported into Alaska every year. About a 
thousand tons are shipped into the Fairbanks region alone each sum- 
mer from the Puget Sound district. It is maintained that “ outside ” 
potatoes are drier and mealier than those grown in Alaska, and they 
therefore bring a higher price in the market than do native-grown 


potatoes, 

Here it will be observed that, though much has been claimed 
for Alaska as a potato country and much has been said of ex- 
cessive freight charges, still the report says several thousand 
tons of potatoes are imported into Alaska every year and that 
about 1,000 tons are shipped into the Fairbanks region alone 
from the States. He also gives us the reason why this is true. 
The Alaska potato is watery, unpalatable, and is only eaten 
when the outside potato can not be had at any price. I think 
none of the proponents of this bill, laboring under the impres- 
sions they are of all the real-estate boomers and other pressures 
combined, will try to contradict this statement or attempt to 
combat it. 

Now, my friends, that extract quite well corroborated what 
I said, but in the event it should not be so considered, let me 
read a little further. I read from page 50 of the annual report 
of 1912 of the men in charge of one of the arms of the Agri- 
cultural Department. This is a report which can be had by 
every gentleman here. This is said there: 

Garden stuff commands a good price, but the supply usually exceeds 
the demand. Native potatoes are slow sale this season at 4 cents per 
pound. The Alaska potato market is peculiar. The Fairbanks market 
es ally demands, first, an outside, or imported, potato regardless of 
price, kind, or ———: therefore, the merchants in their endeavor to 
please their customers do not like to hanéle the native potatoes, and 
will not, as a rule, when it is possible to have the outside stock. 

Here you will observe that the Alaskan merchants will not 
even handle the potatoes and they are a slow sale at 4 cents a 
pound. He says-the Fairbanks people demand outside potatoes 
regardless of the price, kind, and quality. I ask the propo- 
nents of this bill what kind of potatoes do they raise in Alaska 
and where does all this bland complaisance hail from with ref- 
erence to their agricultural possibilities in Alaska? 

Now let us look at the premises for a moment and follow it 
for a moment. First, it says that potatoes are the leading 
crop, and then it says the Alaska people will not use them. It 
Says they can not sell them. At other places in the report the 
Agricultural Department representatives say they can not sell 
them, and assert that they are a drug on the market. 

The statement is made that a thousand tons of potatoes were 
shipped into Fairbanks alone from Puget Sound in one season. 
Now, if that is so, I believe it would be cheaper to bring those 
people out of Alaska entirely and give them a home in one of 
these several million acres of unoccupied public land. Why, 
we could board them at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel more cheaply 
than keeping them in Alaska. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My question is prompted by a desire for 
information rather than by mere curiosity. If they can not 
eat or sell the potatoes, what do they use them for? 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, I guess they can mix them up with 
guano and put them back on the soil and fertilize the soil and 
raise more potatoes of the same kind. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will permit, I will answer that question. 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is an actual fact that 
potatoes are shipped from Alaska to Seattle, the very place 
from which are shipped the potatoes that were sold at Fair- 
banks. 

Mr. FERRIS. Where does the gentleman get that informa- 
tion? When was that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That was withiu the last 
year or two. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not know where the gentleman gets a 
report of that kind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I get it from the Federal 
statistics. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have in my hands, Mr. Chairman, the report 
of 1911 and the report of,1912, which show that to this wonder- 
ful country a thousand tons of potatoes were sent to the gentle- 
man’s home town in Fairbanks from the States. One of two 
things must be true—they are either without home potatoes or 
those they have are worthless, or they would not ship in such 
a quantity as that. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FERRYS. Yes 

Mr. BRYAN. Has the gentleman ever bought an article 
marked “ Made in Germany ”? 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, the gentleman wovwld not desire me to 
digress to answer that. 

Mr. BRYAN. That is on the same principle. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Is it not a fact that there was collected in cus- 
toms duties at the ports of the United States $60,000 or $75,000 
on potatoes imported into United States ports in the year before 
last ? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not think so. I am sure that can not be. 
They do not even eat the Alaskan potatoes themselves, only 
when a potato famine is on. But I will say that since the date 
of the purchase of Alaska for $7,200,000 the imports from 
Alaska have been a mere bagatelle and negligible in comparison 
with the expense of that Territory. If it takes from 1867 down 
to this good day to pay back $7,000,000 om the money we have 
spent for Alaska, I would like to know how long it will take for 
the imports from Alaska to pay for this $400,000,000 railroad— 
which it will eventually amount to if the scheme is entered into 
at all—that you propose to build up there. That is a proposition 
that you gentlemen can take home with you and think of until 
you are tired. We have spent $35,000,000 om Alaska, and only 
$17,000 000 has as yet been returned: 

Mr. HELM. If the United States is importing potatoes for 
com wnuption, is it a erime for the people of Alaska to import 
pot. toes: also? 

ir, FERRIS. No; but the gentleman well knows, if he is 
earnest in his efforts to seeure information, that attempts to 
raise Alaskan potatoes are not successful. On the contrary, the 
soil is so sour and mucky and devoid of fertility that potatoes 
raised upon it have no quality that makes them palatable. Po- 
tatees from outside were imported mto the gentleman’s home 
town—the town of the gentleman who has presented this matter 
to the House so creditably and favorably. Under the circum- 
stances, I can scarcely fathom his motive in making such a 
remarkable statement as he has made. 

in his own town they had to import a thousand tons of po- 
tatoes, and his town is the olive branch that they hold out. AT? 
three of these railroads are headed for Fairbanks. What for? 
To carry in petatoes te keep the Fairbanks people from starv- 
ing to death. [Laughter.}] Why, we ought to bring those peo- 
ple out and board them where we can board them cheaply. 

Mr, WICKERSHAM. Besides those potatoes we have brought 
out $75,000,060 of gold inside of 10 years from that same town. 

Mr. FHRRIS. I will not take the time now. but I have 
the gold figures here. E should like to present those figures. 
They are falling off at the rate of $4,000,000 a year. I will pre- 
sent them te the gentleman. Turning to page 33 of the report 
for 1912, let us see how we are getting along on potatoes, 
wherein it says: 

It is a question whether the potato market will continue to be a 
profitable one. The population gradually diminishes as the placer 
ground is worked: out, and the homesteaders are gradually extending 
the area in potatoes. The time will come when the price of the na- 
tive-grown potato will be so low that there will be no profit in it. In 
this connection it is well to call attention to the fact that potatoes 
grown on lowlands, as a consequence, suffer from early frosts and sel- 
dom mature normally. They are therefore soft and watery when 
cooked, and when placed on the market they ruin the reputation of the 
Alaska-grown potato, 

In the lowlands, where the soil is rich, the frost gets them, 
and on the high mucky soil they die for want of fertility; so in 
either event you raise nothing. Continuing, the report says: 

Ranchers should transfer their potato growing to southern slopes of 
the low hills. There they will get « potato of better quality, which 
will not be discredited in the market. 

What a spectacle that is! 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not the excessive freights on potatoes 
that make them cost, when imported, a dollar a pound? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think it is; but if the country had the fer- 
tility its friends claim for it there would not be any need to 
import foodstuffs. They could feed themselves. 

Mr. HARDY. I will ask the gentleman to. deal with this 
question: If the freight rates are so high that potatoes cost a 
dollar a pound, ought we not either to close up that country or 
give some access to it? [Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. I will tell the gentleman frankly what T think 
about that. Let me read again im the report for 191% and see 
what the Agricultural Department says about that. Here we 
have what the Agricultural Department says, which ought to 
be placed before the people who anticipate going’ there. 

First, however, let us for a moment sum up what our agricul- 
tural investigations in Alaska have really resulted in. First 
the expenditure of $298,000 out of the Hederal Treasury, with 
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a return of $22,000. I presume the Auditor for the Treasury 
Department will audit this amount as so much for experience in 
agriculture in Alaska. So far as I am persotally concerned, [ 
think the money has been well spent, for I believe it will pre. 
vent many of our patriotic home-seeking people from getting on 
the recks of starvation and disaster by ever going to Alaska at 
all and taking up a homestead there. 

One of the stations at Copper Center has already been aban- 
doned. I have no doubt but that that station is buried in the 
one cemetery site that has heretofore been patented, and I have 
no doubt but that in the near future there will be four fresh|y 
made graves for the other stations now in existence there, 
namely, Sitka, Rampart, Fairbanks, and Kodiac. I shall not 
attempt at this time to make reference to what would be ao 
proper inseription upon the tombstones of these costly and un- 
successful ventures. 

Again, at page 31 of the same report of 1912, we will obserye 
where the agricultural report shows that potato culture will iy 
all probability have to be abandoned altogether, due to the fact 
that as they work out the placer mines and the population be- 
gins to recede there will be no demand for the potato. The lan- 
guage is as follows: 

It is a question whether the potato market will continue to be 
profitable, however. ‘The population gradually dimimishes as the placer 
ground is worked out, and the ders are gradually extending 
the area in potatoes. The time wilh come when the price of the native- 
grown potatoe will be so low that there will be no profit im it. 

In this connection it is well to call attention to the fact that potatoes 
as a consequence suffer early frosts and seldom 
. They are therefore soft and watery when cooked, 
and when pla on the market they ruin the re tion of the Alaska- 
grown potato. Ranchers sheuld transfer thebe Potato growing to 
southern slopes of the low bills. There they will grow a potato of 
better quality, which will not be discredited in the market. 

Let us now for one moment go up to the Tanana Valley, in 
the vicinity of Fairbanks, and observe conditions there through 
first-handed information secured from the agricultural repre- 
sentatives, who must of necessity be the highest authorities 
upon whom we can depend for information as to the agricu)- 
tural conditions in Alaska. At pages 49 and SO of the report 
of 1911 we are again favored with a report on the conditions of 
wild grass and hay. The report is as follows: 

The writer challenges the many reports that are continually appearing 
in eastern papers— 

That is some more of my friends Wickersham and Hun- 
phrey’s moving-picture shows— 
magazines, and other current literature,.calling the public attention to 
the su vast areas of meadow lands in the Tanana Valley, which 
are calling forth innumerable letters of inquiry. 

These moving-picture fellows are raising potatoes to beat the 
band in Boston and New York and around this Capitol. The 
main way that they raise potatoes is in these moving-picture 
shows. Continuing, the report says: 

It is true, travelers often see small meadows and short stretches of 
ood gra’ ing, but when we consider the great area comprised in the 
anana - alley we lose sight of the few scattering grassplats. There 

are probably not a dozen of the 200 or more homesteaders in the 
—~ wh> can eut enough wild hay on their homesteads to winter 2 
eam, 

Mr. MADDEN. What are horses worth up there? 

Mr. FDPRRIS. They do not have any. Let me read to you 
here. They have no hay to feed them with if they had them, but 
they do not have any. I will present the agricultural report: 

Nearly all homesteads, however, do: afford some grazing four or five 
months in the year. 

Considerable grazing land may be found near the headwaters of the 
Tanana and also occasionally small areas are found on the hills above 
timber line. Where forest fires have devastated the timber grass 
usually springs up im abundance until choked eut by a new growth of 
timber and moss, 

It costs $125 an acre to remove the moss. 

Continuing, the report says: 


While a few of the more prosperous. settlers. have cleared up enough 
land to raise their own fi and some to sell, the great majority of 
homesteaders do not have stock at all, but hire their neighbors = 
plow up a small area, and y finish the cultivation by hand, while 
others. devote their whole time to cutting wood for a living. 

That answers the gentleman’s question. They do not have 
any at all, but hire their neighbors to plow up a small area, and 
they finish the cultivation by hand, while others devote theit 
whole time to cutting wood for a living. 

Mr. MADDEN. What do they do with the wood? é 

Mr. FERRIS. I guess they toast their toes by it. They have 
eight months darkness and the thermometer goes down to 80 
below zero. They need firewood worse than anything else, and 
somebody ought to build a fire under some of these movins 
picture fellows and stop them from. misrepresenting these things 
in the East, and their own Agricultural Department says ‘0. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Why should they be aed 
wood in a country where the wood is mostly conserved and the 
coal is right there? 
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Mr. FERRIS. I will get to that. The gentleman and I are 
pretty nearly in agreement about that. I have a plan to pro- 
pose about that, and I will come to it presently. 

The reports even show that the agricultural agent in charge 
up there has even become vexed at the lack of knowledge on 
the part of our people in the States as to true conditions in 
Alaska. You will observe, he says, that in that wonderful 
valley, which has been pictured to us as the great millenium 
of agriculture, that less than 200 homesteaders are there, and 
that there are probably not a dozen of them who can cut enough 
hay to winter a team, many of them having to devote their 
whole time to cutting wood for a living. How does this com- 
pare with the boom literature we find emanating from chamber- 
of-commerce and real-estate men up in that country? I ask 
this House, Will you employ men to go to Alaska in charge 
of your affairs and instruct them to obtain the facts, and when 
brought home to you free from excitement, free from noise, will 
you turn them aside and follow the booster sheets and moving- 
picture shows of the chambers of commerce and interested par- 
ties instead? Alaska would not be entitled to have this said 
about her but for the fact that it is necessary to bring about an 
awakening to the extent that the Federal Government will not, 
through a misapprehension, break precedents in making large 
expenditures of the public moneys for a proposition totally 
wanting in feasibility, practicability, and common sense. 

Again, at page 58 of the same report, we again meet the true 
conditions with reference to tame hay, and there the experiment 
station, after four long years of preparation of the ground, has 
the following to say: 

As has been stated in former reports, the hay crop is much impruved 


by summer fallowing and frequent cultivating through the summer. 


The ordinary land will not stand cropping every year without using 
some fertilizer. 


Early seeding is highly important, as it is next to impossible to cure 
hay cut after the first week in September. 


I think it is unnecessary to say to this House, even though 
many of you have not been connected with agriculture, that 
where the land has to be plowed each year, or lay idle, that no 
human being can make it profitable. I have been fortunate in 
having more or less to do with agriculture all my life, and I 
think every farmer in this House wil! bear me out in the state- 
ment that the uncertainty of getting a “stand” is so great that 
unless it would stand from 10 to 20 years it would not be con- 
sidered valuable for a crop. In the report you will observe 
that they treat tame hay as an annual crop that must be 
planted yearly, and the report goes on to say that the land can 
be cropped only every other year. 

I shall not devote more time in calling attention to the nu- 
merous and voluminous reports that show conditions in Alaska 
and the preposterousness of trying to hold out to this Govern- 
ment or anyone else the fact that agriculture in Alaska will 
ever afford any tonnage for a railroad. The only possible good 
such railroads could serve would be to carry in food from the 
States to ward off starvation from the people who live within, 
and I think the excerpts from the reports of the min on the 
ground in charge warrant a statement as drastic as this one. 

At page 22 of Bulletin 36, by ex-Secretary of the Interior 
Walter L, Fisher, it being a bulletin from the Bureau of Mines, 
he there very ably discusses the method of opening coal mines, 
the inadvisability of Government operation, and so forth. His 
words on pages 22 and 23 are as follows: 


METHODS OF OPENING THE ALASKAN COAL FIELDS. 


[Page 22, Bulletin 36. By Mr. W. L. Fisher, Bureau of Mines.] 


On the other hand, direct Government operation, including the min- 
ing and the pos | of coal, involves such deep and far-reaching changes, 
both of policy and of administration, that there is no likelihood at the 
Present time of its adoption to the exclusion of private operation. 
Unlike the Government ownership of railroads, public coal mining has 
never been held by the courts to be a function of government. It 
would be regarded many sincere and disinterested citizens as an in- 
vasion of the field of private enterprise, and would involve such general 
and uncompromising opposition that even those who believe in its 
adoption as a matter o petaciple should not insist upon tying up the 
coal fields of Alaska until the great economic and political questions 
that are involved in its exclusive application to these fields have been 
fought out to a practical conclusion, The true function of government 
is not merely the preservation of public order or the regulation of the 
conduct of individuals, but the carrying on of any enterprise which will 
Promote the welfare of the community as a whole more Nogaonctane J if 
carried on by the organized community than if left to the voluntary 
‘ction of individual members of the community. But to determine 
whether a particular activity answers this test depends in every in- 
Stance on a final and complete analysis involving a consideration not 
only of immediate results, but of the far-reaching consequences upon 
luinanity and upon the social order. While, therefore, much can be 
Said in favor of perm'tting the Government to enter experimentally 
into those fields upon wiich industrial development and the wélfare of 
society depend, which perhaps may in the future Include the ae 
‘nent and distribution of power and the means by which power may 
created, I do not believe that the Government alone should preempt 
‘hese flelds or exclusively assume their development until it becomes 
‘av clearer than it is to-day that their development by private enter- 
prise can not be effectively controlled. For this reason 1 qm opposed 
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to whe policy of having the Government alone own and mine Alaskan 
coal. 


Here it will be observed that ex-Secretary Fisher is in- 
clined to be against having the Federal Government mine 
the coal in Alaska, and he is undoubtedly right about it. 
The building of a railroad in Alaska does not in any sense 
solve the problem, but, on the other hand, it must yet be met. 
We should first bravely meet the problem and then solve the 
railroad proposition later. I do not always agree with ex- 
Secretary Fisher in all things, but he deals so clearly with 
problems that are of great moment to our people that the 
country may well find itself indebted to him for it. 

Again, at pages 27 and 28 of Bulletin 36 of the Bureau of 
Mines, by ex-Secretary Fisher, he says: 


CONDITIONS TO BE INCORPORATED IN COAL LEASES. 


With records at hand giving the results of a large volume and great 
variety of experience covering the operations of both private and public 
coal-land leases in our own and many other countries, it should not 
be difficult to decide upon the ordinary conditions and requirements 
that should be incorporated in a leasing system for the Alaska coal 
fields—working conditions that will meet the legitimate demands of 
the peo the investor, and the operator, safeguard the health 
and life of the mine worker and the property of the Government, to 
the end that the public may secure an adequate supply of fuel at the 
lowest cost consistent with these conditions. 

It may be practicable to provide in connection with the renewal! 
of leases at their termination that such renewals shall be subject to 
the then existing laws applicable thereto. This principle has been sue- 
cessfully adopt in the Australian leases. Our first leases can well 
be made more favorable than those which follow, so that prompt develop- 
ment may be secured; and if they are for reasonable but fixed periods, 
and if we lease only as much of our coal lands as may be required for 
the existing market and its effective extension, we can thus proceed 
experimentally, correcting early mistakes and meeting future conditions 
as they arise. 

The prime requisites of a leasing system are that only sufficient coal 
lands should be leased to meet the existing market and encourage 
its development; that the terms of the lease should be such as to 
attract capital and protect both the capital invested and the public 
interest; that the quantity leased to any one lessee should be limited 
to the amount that can be profitably mined as a unit and yet be 
large enough to attract investors; that the lessee shall pay his royalty 
as he mines his coal; that this shall annually amount to at least a 
fixed minimum which will make it unprofitable for him to hold the 
land without production; that he shatl mine his coal without unnec- 
essary waste and with due regard to the health and safety of his 
employees; that he shall not engage directly or indirectly in any 
combinations, agreements, or understandings to control the price of 
coal; and that the revenues derived by the Government shal! not be 
used as a source of Federal revenue or as a substitute for taxation, 
but shall be devoted to the development of the State or Territory in 
which the coal is mined. These at least are the principal features 
which should be embodied in a leasing law. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the Alaska coal fields will not require the large permanent 
plants that economic development justifies in certain Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia fields. Indeed, the physical condition of the Alaska 
fields makes the limitation of the area and of the investment under 
a single lease a natural if not a necessary feature of their development. 


Here ex-Secretary Fisher shows with amazing clearness that 
it would be easy to incorporate in the lease provisions which 
would meet all the legitimate demands of the prospector, the 
inventor, the operator, and well safeguard the life and preperty 
of the mine worker and likewise the property of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. At almost the same breath he shows that the public 
may secure an adequate amount of fuel at a low cost, further 
explaining how safeguards could be placed it: the leases to ward 
off monopoly and viciousness on the part of any of those who 
may enter the field for mining purposes. 

Again, on page 23 of Bulletin 36 from the Bureau of Mines, 
ex-Secretary Fisher dwells on the many advantages of the 
leasing system. His words are as follows: 

SOME ADVANTAGES OF AND OBJECTIONS TO THE LEASING OF COAL LANDS. 


{Page 23, Bulletin 36. By Mr. W. L. Fisher.] 

I. believe that the leasing system avoids the controversies and the 
difficulties of both extremes of public and of private ownership. It 
has been adopted with conspicuous success in the great mining com 
munities of Australia and New Zealand. It is now the established law 





of the Yukon territory lying in Canada just across the border line from 
Alaska. It is the system under which much of the privately owned 
coal land of the United States is in fact to-day being developed. Under 
it we can insert as matters of contract and as conditions to which the 


lessee voluntarily consents those regulations and requirements whieh 
promote the public interest, the enforcement of some of which by 
mandatory law might be unconstitutional. By making the terms of our 
leases liberal we can make them even more attractive to capital than 
if we adopt the policy of an outright sale of the fee. 

Let us consider for a moment what ordinarily happens with coal 
land that is sold outright. Comparatively little of it is mined by the 
original purchaser. He usually disposes of his title to a succession of 
others, each of whom in turn adds to the cost of his purchase the profit 
in consideration of which he sells, and with increasing frequency the 
final result is the operation of the coal mines by a lessee, who must pay 
a return on these accumulated profits and who adds his own, trans- 
ferring the burden of it all to the consumer. One hundred and fifty-six 
million tons of coal, or 34 per cent of the total production of the 
United States for the year 1909, were mined from lands operated under 


private leases, and these leases are common in every coal-mining State, 
naturally much more so in some States than in others. Considering the 
areas involved, we find that in West. Virginia, in the great Pocahontas 
and New River coal fields, which yield the finest steaming coals of the 
continent, about 90 per cent of the area In the Pocahontas district and 
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about 60 per cent of that in the New River district are mined on a 
private-lease basis, which pays the lessor a royalty fee averaging 10 
cents per ton. 

Here it will be observed that the lease can be so arranged 
that it will be attractive to investors to come and develop 
Alaska; then Alaska’s purposes will all have been served and 
our Government will have practiced prudence and economy. 
We will only be walking in the wake of New Zealand and other 
countries that are carrying on coal mining in this way and by 
this system the Alaska Territory may reach her highest goal 
of development. 

Even if railroads should be built by the Federal Government, 
the real problem yet stares you in the face of How shall the coal 
be mined? How shall it be handled? How is monopoly to be 
crushed? How shall the weak be protected from the strong? 
All these, nay more, questions stare you in the face as before. 
Why not solve the real problem first? Then, if conditions do 
not hold out sufficient inducements to invite railroads, wagon 
roads, and other developments, then it would be time enough, 
after a fair trial, to look Government ownership and the 
knotty problems that go with it. 

On this proposition of leasing, I again call your attention to 
the words of ex-Secretary of the Interior Hon. Walter L. 
Fisher, appearing on page 132 of the Senate hearings, and which 
are as follows: 

They will all be agreed upon the proposition that the way to handle 
these fields is to have the Government lease them, and lease them upon 
terms that will encourage development, will protect the operator, and 
will give him a far better chance in the practical operation of the coal 
mines than he can possibly get under the existing system. You do 
not propose to throw this coal land open under the present law except 
in very small quantities, so small that it is not profitable to operate, 
so small that certainly if there is any operation it is upon the most 
uneconomic basis. 

Further, on page 133 of the Senate hearings, speaking of the 
leasing plan and the method of opening Alaska, ex-Secretary 
Fisher says: 

Now, the Federal Government can make a lease that will make the 
royalty whatever it wants, and it can impose conditions with regard 
to the protection of the interests of the miners and the workmen that 
will be right and proper—not unreasonable, not finical, or anything of 
that kind, but right, and if that involves a financial expense on the 
operator that ought to be taken into consideration, it can be taken off 
the royalty. So far as I am concerned, I do not eare whether the 
royalty amounts to anything or not in cash money if the Government 
gets the things it wants and if the public gets the things it ought to 
get instead of actual money. 

I am again proud to refer to the remarks of ex-Secretary 
Fisher, at page 135 of the Senate hearings, as follows: 

In the past we have made land grants, and we have given other 
assistance to railroads. I think that time has —e gone by. I 
do not believe that Congress is going to make any more land grants in 
aid of railroads. 

Now, as to the question of what would happen in the event a 
leasing system properly safeguarded were put into vogue in 
Alaska, we are again proud to have what ex-Secretary Fisher 
says, as shown at page 140 of the Senate Hearings, the exact 
eolloquy being as follows: 

Senator WaLsH. You are apparently of the opinion, Mr. Fisher, that 
if. these roads were built, or if any of them was to be built to the coal 
fields, and a law were passed providing for the leasing of coal lands, 
that lessees would appear in abundance? 

Mr. FisHer. I have no doubt whatever of it, Senator. I have been 
told by many men that there would not be any question about it. 

Senator WaLsu. If, then, such an act were passed making provision 
for the disposition of the coal land under such a system as that, so 
that the coal lands were to be opened up, would it be your opinion, 
then, that private enterprise would construct these lines in order to 
carry out the coal thus to be mined? 

Mr. Fisuer. I think private interests would construct lines necessary 
to carry out the eoal, both at the Bering field and at the Matanuska 
fields. 

Senator WALSH. Under a leasing system? 

Mr. Fisuer. I think so. 

I am in favor of leasing the coal lands in Alaska on a royalty 
basis, just as a farmer would lease his farm for one-third of the 
wheat or one-fourth of the cotton, or the usual crop rent, so that 
the man who mines coal in that country will not only make a 
profit for himself, but for the Federal Gevernment and for 
Alaska herself, and will help develop the country—with no 
scandal, no noise, no buncombe, no Guggenheimism, and no 
blinding, blighting, idiotic statements, challenging the patriot- 
ism of men who are bere to do their duty. [Applause.] 

The leasing system is one you will have to come to anyway. 
We are doing it in Oklahoma, we are doing it everywhere, and 
now I ask the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. WICKERSHAM] how 
does he stand on a leasing law? You were against it in the 
hearings. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. What is the use of a leasing law if 
there is no coal up there, as the gentleman says there is not? 

Mr. FERRIS. The “gentleman” does not say there is no 
coal there. He has never said so and he does not say so now. 
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But I want to know how does the gentleman stund on a leasin- 
law? r 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. I am in favor of it, provided that i; 
is so arranged that the Guggenheims can not get control of it. 
Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman did not so state im the hear. 
ings. The gentleman then said that he was against a leasing 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes—— 

Mr. FERRIS. What has changed his opinion? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Nothing. 

Mr. FERRIS. Is the genvleman for it or against it? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I am against it if—— 

Mr. FERRIS. He who is in favor of real conservation, of 
real development, is in favor of opening the mines under 
leasing law free from exploitation. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Will the gentleman let me answer his 
question? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I am in favor of a leasing law such as 
is indicated in the language of President Wilson in his last 
message. Is the gentleman in favor of that? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not recall just what that language was, 
but I am in favor of more that President Wilson stands for than 
is the gentleman from Alaska. The gentleman wants to drag 
us up into Alaska to spend $36,000,000, where he only has 35.000 
white souls with only the pitiful increase of 733 souls for the 
last 10 years. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? , 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Can the gentleman expect a man to go up into 
Alaska mining coal and getting enough out of it to pay $1 a 
pound for potatoes that they must have? 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, the gentleman has asked a question that 
will call for a considerable digression, and I do not think he 
expects me to go into that. I have a way of remedying that. 
If you lease the coal and control monopoly by Federal and trust 
legislation, you have solved the problem. Whether you pass 
the railroad bill or not, you have to come to the lease law for 
Alaska, and you know it. We are merely getting the cart before 
the horse. I am not in favor of the Guggenheims grabbing any 
more of Alaska, and I am not in favor of letting anybody else 
grab Alaska, but, on the contrary, I am in favor of leasing the 
minerals of Alaska, and that is the only way to solve the 
problem. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Would anybody go up there and accept a lease 
under the present conditions and the law? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; they would be glad to do it. The hear- 
ings are full of the names of people crying to do it. 

Mr. HARDY. Under present conditions? 

Mr. FERRIS. Under present conditions. There is no lease 
law on the statute books. It is the duty of this brilliant, clear- 
headed, progressive Wilson administration to give Alaska laws 
which will enable them to lease these lands; and they ought to 
do it without any more ceremony, and I welcome the aid of 
the Progressives and the Republicans to do it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will 

Mr. LENROOT. I am thoroughly in accord with the genfle- 
man. 

Mr. FERRIS. I know the gentleman is. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want the gentleman to tell the House 
what reason he has to believe that under proper laws which 
will guard against monopoly the railroads will be built into 
these flelds? 

Mr. FERRIS. Read Mr. Fisher’s statement in his bulletin 
on Alaska. He says in substance that he has no doubt that they 
will, and I believe that they will. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman place greater credence 
in the judgment of ex-Secretary Fisher, a Republican, than he 
does in the statements and opinions of Secretary Lane? 

Mr. FERRIS. Not at all. I think they are both clear 
headed, patriotic gentlemen; but because men happen to differ 
in opinion on a single proposition, it is no sign that they are 
lacking in patriotism, intelligence, or true worth that goes to 
make up manhood. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. - In case the Government builds the railroad, could 
not it lease the property for better returns? . 

Mr. FERRIS. Possibly it could and possibly it could not; 
but you are getting the cart before the horse in that way; we 
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chould solve the conservation preposition first and build the 
railroads later. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Does the gentleman remember that 
secretary Fisher appeared before the Committee on the Terri- 
tories and strongly recommended this bill? 


Mr. FERRIS. True enough. 

Mr. TOWNER. And it will not be worth while for us to pass 
a leasing law unless that will result in allowing the coal that 
is mined to be taken out and made available. 

Mr. FERRIS. Precisely; but let me answer the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Suppose that we have a railroad and that 
we do not have a lease law; how will we get the coal to the 


Mr. FERRIS. I do; he was in faver of the bill, and he was | seaboard? 


in favor of a lease law, which the gentleman did not favor and 
is not in favor of now. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is nothing inconsistent with this bill 
ind a leasing law. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think the leasing law makes this bill unnec- 
essary. 

Mr. HARDY. I think I am with the gentleman for a lease 
Jaw. 
Mr. FERRIS. And I want to say to the House that if any- 
body thinks that the appropriation of $36,000,000 out of the 


Treasury at this time will stop the noise and clamor for more | 


railroad appropriations, he is wrong. I want to call attention 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to answer the gentle- 


|} man from Iowa. I have ample authority here that I may not 


| 


have time to present; but it shows that the two coal fields that 
are merehantable in character are very near the coast. 

The Bering Sea field is 25 miles from Cordova Bay. The 
other one has a railroad built 70 miles above Seward and by the 
construction of 110 miles more will go clear through to the 
Mataunuska coal field and will be built if they cam get the ton- 
nage. The history of railroad construction since it began has 
been based on the fundamental principle of tonnage, and ton- 
nage isa thing that brings railroads—nothing else. And with a 
lease law you have that tonnage. Why? Because men can be 


to the fact that the passage of this bill and an appropriation of | made certain in their investments, can know what they can 
636,000,000 will in no sense solve the problem in Alaska. Is | earn, can know what the Government will exact in the way of 
there a man in the Progressive Party, is there a man in the royaity, will know on the face of the contract precisely what 


Republican Party or in the Demoeratie Party, whe would stand 
up here and advocate that the Federal Government ought to go 
up there with a pickax and dig that coal out and load it on to 
freight cars? No good man would have the temerity to stand 
up and advocate any such a thing as that. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I certainly believe it will be 
all right for Uncle Sam to do that. 

Mr. FERRIS. There is one lone Progressive. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. And supply the market with coal—— 

Mr. FERRIS. Brethren, are there any others? [fLaughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. ft will be so much better than the West Vir- 
ginia scheme and the Colorado seheme that there will be no 
comparison, 

Mr. FERRIS. Can there be others? Mr. Chairman, there 
is a sample of the Progressive Party for you. There is a man 
who would have the Federal Government leave the ordinary 
functions of government behind and go wp with a pick in hand 
to dig coal in Alaska. What do you think of that? [Laughter.] 
I see 19 or 20 good Progressive Party men sitting around here, 
all good fellows, who would net think of such a thing as that, 
I know. They are all lovable, good fellows, that have the 
nilk of human kindness in them, and I am with them lots 
of the time; but what a spectacle that would be. Still, the 
gentleman lives near Seattle, where the moving pictures come 
from, so that may account for it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. I will state this, that we have none of those 
Indian shows which the gentleman has spoken about, with 
Buffalo Bill as a central figure. 

Mr. FERRIS. I knew the gentleman is a few days in ad- 
vance of us on that. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if he thinks, serious!y, that with a leasing system any 
railroads would be constructed to the two caal fields that we 
have in Alaska? 

Mr. FERRIS. Undoubtedly; and they are clamoring to-day 
and they will do it, and we can put the protection of the 
Interstate Commeree Commission around them so that they can 
ep e neither monopoly nor extortion, and that is the sensi- 
ie thing to de. 

Mr. TOWNER. I had supposed that the reason that these 
railroad projeets to these coal fields had been abandoned was 
because the projectors could not get held ef the coal fields. Is 
not that the gentleman’s idea? 

\i. FERRIS. That is largely true. No one can mine coal 
there now. A lease law will cure this, so things can move on 
Without scandal and true conservation will be in vogue. 

Mr. TOWNER. I know that is very true, and [I am with the 
gentleman on the leasing proposition; and is it not likely, if 
that is true, that a leasing system would prevent any large 
monopolization, or certainly control, of those coal fields? 

‘Mr. FERRIS. It would, because we could write into the face 
(he lease every safeguard that we wanted in there. 

Mr. TOWNER. That being true, would any of these syndi- 
cites—these people who have been building railroads, or any 
Other large interests that would take up railroad building—be 
likely to go to the coal fields? 

ir. FERRIS. I think they would if they could get tonnage. 
\ir. TOWNER. That is a problem I think we will have to 

consider very seriously. 

Mr. FERRIS. True, indeed. 

Mr. TOWNER. The leasing system will do ne good unless 
the coal can be taken to the seaboard. 


0 


: 


they have to do; they will know that instead of being gov 
erned by a noise, they will be governed by law, by contractual 
relations, by decent relations, which will bring honest, patriotic 
development; ‘that there will be no monopoly, that there will be 
no oppression of labor, that there will be no extortion of freight 
rates, or any of the things of which both the gentleman and my- 
self complain. 

Mr. TOWNER. One other thing I want to call attention to. 
In reading these hearings—I do not want to take up the gen- 
tleman’s time. 

Mr. FERRIS. I know, but we are a little short of time, if 
the gentleman will pardon me. 

Mr. TOWNER. Then I will not press the inquiry. 

Mr. FERRIS. I dislike very much not to be able to yield 
further; I like to be considerate and at all times courteous to 
Members, but I must hasten on. Puassing from the agricultural 
phase of it, I want to say this, particularly to my own side of 
the House. I have probably less source of information and 
right to make a suggestion to my own side of the House than 
anyone here, but nevertheless I am going to venture one. I 
want to call attention to the growth of appropriations. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burron] did it more for- 
cibly than I ean hope to do and I have kidnaped some of his 
figures and used some of my own. We promised the people in 
our platform that we would be careful in our expenditure of 
the people’s money and, without any criticism, I believe our 
party is pledged to it, and I think every Democrat here can 
point with pride not only to-day but as leng as he is here, to 
the great strides we have made in our progress and develop- 
ment and along lines that will tend to put Woodrow Wilson and 
his administration and our party in history as a great procres- 
sive set of men making up a Democratic Party that proposes 
to do something. Now, I do not want to see anything that 
tends to blight or blast our beautiful prospects by a wild ex- 
penditure of money that is not based on something fundamen- 
tally sound. Now, let me call attention to the growth of 
appropriations. In the Army appropriation bill of 1873 the 
appropriations were $28,000,000. In 1914 the appropriations 
were $94,000,000. The naval appropriation bill in 1873 was 
$18,000,000, and in 1914, $140000000. The appropriations for 
rivers and harbors in 1873 were $5,000,000; in 1914. they were 
$51,000,000. The Department of Agriculture in 1881 had an 
appropriation of $253,000; in 1914 it had an appropriation of 
$17,000,000. We appropriated for pensions in 1873, $30,000,000 ; 
in 1914, $180,000,000. The total appropriation for the Forty- 
third Congress amounted to $653.794,991; in the Sixty-first Con- 
gress we appropriated $2,654,584,510.90. 

Senator Burrow calls attention to the fact we have increased 
our appropriations 366 times since 1790, while our population 
has enly increased 24 times. Now what is the result? When 
every one of these appropriations scarted they said this will 
only be for a few years and we will hold them down nex 
year. 

It shall not be my purpose to condemn any one of the above 
appropriations, for, on the contrary, we can all recognize cocod 
in the expenditures of the money and the improvements effected 
by them. It is always easy to call attention to the good things 
that money will buy; it is always painful and disturbing to 
debate the source from whence money comes; it is true in 
private life, im local municipalities, in the county, in the State 
governments, and in the National Government. I can not help 
but feel, however, that it is the duty of some one, somewhere, to 
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call attention to where we are really drifting. As the above 
figures disclose, we launch out at a particular time on what 
looks to be a small venture and a correspondingly small ex- 
penditure only to find ourselves a few years later appropriating 
sums so vast and so enormous that it would stagger the judg- 
ment of any man who even had a passing thought for the 
welfare and perpetuity of the Federal Treasury. I can not 
think it would be unfair to offer the above growth in appro- 
priations as a somber criterion for what will follow in the 
event we commit the Federal Government to the owner- 
ship of railroads, which is more far-reaching, more enor- 
mous, and more unfathomable than any of the figures preced- 
ing us. 

Let us pause for a moment to ascertain something of what 
Government ownership really means. To ascertain what it 
really means is important, irrespective of whether we favor it 
or not. 

It means, first, the ultimate taking over of all railroad lines in 
the United States, aggregating a total mileage of 248,885, and 
a salaried roll of 1,669,000 employees. It likewise means the 
taking over of the telephone, telegraph, and express companies 
and an addition to our pay roll in that regard of 322,044 em- 
ployees at an annual salary of $164,825,435. 

The total number of Government employees, exclusive of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, is 469,528. It is not possible to 
assume actually what amount of money is estimated to pay 
these salaries, but the growth in the appropriations made by 
Congress since it has reached the $2,000,000,000 mark is in- 
dicative of what we are getting into should we add the long list 
of telephone and telegraph and express companies and railroad 
salaries to the list. The enormity of such a proceeding can 
hardly be fathomed or understood. 

The United States with her 248,888 miles of railroad is 
not to be compared with WHuropean Government ownership, 
countries that are densely settled and whose railroad mileage 
is not to be compared with ours. The 16 European countries 
which have Government ownership range in mileage from 318 
to 37,996. There are five countries in America other than 
the United States, which have Government ownership, their 
mileage ranging from 3,526 to 24,726. There are. six countries 
in Asia having Government ownership, the mileage ranging from 
637 to 32,092. There are five countries in Africa having Govern- 
ment ownership. The exact mileage is not given separately, 
but in each case the mileage is so small that it makes compari- 
son unpardonable. Australia has seven subdivisions having 
Government ownership of railroads, ranging in mileage from 
633 to 4,011. 

Government ownership would diyest the several States of 
$103,873,193 in taxes annually, equitably apportioned among the 
respective States according to the railway mileage in the States. 
The taxes range from $130,031 for Delaware to $7,561,014 for 
New York. It may well be asserted, and we are undoubtedly 
within the facts, to say that the purchase and taking over by 
the Federal Government of the railroads, telephones, telegraph 
lines, and express companies would increase the personnel of 
the national pay roll approximately 3,000,000, or, to be exact, 
2,818,345. 

It will be observed that the last 10 presidential elections 
elected Presidents by a plurality varying from 7,000 to a little 
more than 2,500,000. Might we not well anticipate what the 
increase to the Federal pay roll of such a number would amount 
to in the controlling of a political machine to choke, strangle, 
and even overthrow this Republic? 

sut whether we believe in Government ownership or not, this 
particular project we are discussing is totally lacking in feasi- 
bility. The construction of a railroad will not solve the problem. 
Legislation must be passed authorizing the mining and removal 
of coal and minerals, otherwise a railroad would be of no 
avail. It has been asserted that Alaska is overrun with graft- 
ers and crooks. For my purposes it is not necessary to either 
affirm or deny this assertion, but, in my opinion, the construc- 
tion of railroads would increase rather than diminish this ele- 
ment, unless proper safeguards were thrown around the mining 
and removal of both the coal and the mineral. 

Are we going to start in and build all the railroads in Alaska 
that the moving-picture people want up there? Falcon Joslin, 
proponent and president of one of the defunct railroads up there, 
says it will take 10,000 miles of railroad to open Alaska, which 
calls for an expenditure estimated at $480,000,000. There are 
35,000 white people there, an increase of 733 in 10 years. Can 
any Democrat, can any Republican, can any gentleman other 
than the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan], who wants 
to have us go up and dig coal and raise potatoes, can anybody 
justify such a venture as that? 


Mr. BRYAN. As far as going into that point you just sug. 
gested, they could mine the coal without suspending the Consti- 
tution as they did in West Virginia, but I am not suggesting 
anything in regard to that. But did Falcon Joslin say it wou) 
take 10,000 miles of railroad to open Alaska? 

Mr. FERRIS. He did in substance. I am not trying to quote 
verbatim. 

Mr. BRYAN. Did he not say it would take that to develop 
Alaska? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is only the difference between tweedledee 
and tweedledum. You give one community in Alaska 733 wiles 
of railroad and there will be 732 other communities that would 
want a like amount immediately. Here comes a Member of 
Congress with an appropriation for rivers and harbors in his 
district. His brother Member across the aisle must have as 
much as he, and Tom, Dick, and Harry say that they must haye 
as much as he has, and so on ad infinitum. 

Mr. MADDEN. What percentage of the present population 
would be served by these 733 miles of railroad? 

Mr. FERRIS. That has been figured out and has been stated 
in the last few days. The big bulk of the population lives down 
on the seacoast, and they do not need the railroads; and the 
rest of the population is scattered throughout the interior. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, Would it bother the gentleman to 
state what the 10,000 miles of railroad of which this railroad 
president speaks would be put in there for? 

Mr. FERRIS. The theory is that the chambers of commerce 
up there want them. That is the main reason, I observe, and 
the people of Seattle want them, because evéry time we ajppro- 
priate $36,000,000 for Alaska, Seattle figures on getting 
$30,000,000 of it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. i 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. In order to be entirely 
fair to Mr. Joslin, for whom I know the gentleman has a high 
regard 

Mr. FERRIS. I have heard him to be a lovable character. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Is it not true that in 
speaking of the development of Alaska he referred to the time 
it would be developed until it would have the number of 
inhabitants of Norway and Sweden? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is a blissful time, which will never be 
reached. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Was not that the state- 
ment? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have the statement here, and it does not 
state that. I have his statement in the hearings and I wll 
print it in my remarks. Mr. Joslin says: 

Over 99 per cent of the area of Alaska is public domain. It cost the 
Government scarcely 2 cents per acre. Less than 1 per cent of the 
area has been reduced to private ownership. At least 10,000 miles of 
railroad will be required to develop the Territory. 

I will read you another extract over the signature of Falcon 
Joslin from a letter dated April 15, 1912, addressed to the 
editor of the New York Times in reply to an editorial that 
appeared in the Sunday Times on the “ United States Railway 
in Alaska.” Mr. Joslin says: 

You say, “ Doubtless Alaska urgently needs a railway and ougiit to 
have one.” What Alaska really needs is not “a railway,” but many 
railways. One railway does not develop a continent. The instant need 
of Alaska is one or two trunk railways connecting tidewater with the 
navigable river systems of the interior, with two or more spurs openits 
up the nearest coal fields. One thousand miles of road properly dis- 
tributed would do this. Even 500 miles might be sufficient to start 


with, but 10,000 miles of railroad will evidently be required before the 
Territory is well developed. 


Now comes my suggestion: 
A SUGGESTED REMEDY. 


The citizen or the Representative who stands in opposition 
to an undertaking should be both able and willing to advance 
something in its stead more feasible. ‘three methods of ac! ually 
opening up the coal mines in Alaska are before us, and oly 
three. 

The first is to permit, in the old way, private individuals to 
acquire title in fee to the coal lands in Alaska under existing 
law. 

The gentleman from Alaska [Mr. WicKEeRSHAM] said in the 
hearings that he was not in favor of a leasing bill, so we assume 
he is in favor of this one. 

Now, as to method No. 2: To have the Federal Government 
own, operate, mine, remove, and market the coal throug! yo 
own agents and its own instrumentalities; and third, that 0 
having the Federal Gcvernment execute a lease properly s«fe- 
guarded with proper limitations to insure, first, development; 
second, to prevent monopoly; third, to ward off extortionate 
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prices; amd fourth, to prevent abuse and maltreatment of 
labor. 

So far as I am concerned, im the face of conditions here 
present, I shall take my stand with the leasing method, giving 
to the f.Jeral Government full power te work out a lease that 
will be properly safeguarded; that will have due regard for 
the welfare of Alaska, the welfare of labor, and with no epper- 
tunity for selfish monopely to step in and retard Alaska’s 
rogress. 

' The method I have proposed, I think, will meet with the 
ardent appreval of every patriotic conservationis: in the United 
States; it will be objected to by a few of the anticonservationists 
of the United States; it may be partially objectionable to prob- 
ably all of the anticonservationists of the United States. It is 
this, invite the President, the Department of Justice, and the 
Secretary of the Interior to join in the drafting of a leasing 
pill for the Territory of Alaska on a royalty basis, the royalty 
to be governed and based upon the net profits derived from the 
mining and removal of the coal. I think the bill should con- 
tain a provision carefully drawn which would ward off monop- 
oly, oppression, and extertion, and the prevision should go in the 
face of the lease so the same could not be avoided. 

I would place the power to fix the area in the President of 
the United States, so that Alaska could immediately be put on 
a working basis without coming back te Cengress to have any 
particular phases of the lease modified or changed. My per- 
sonal opinion is that the lease contract should likewise contain 
a strong provision well guarded and the strongest sort of a for- 
feiture clause for the maltreatment of labor either by reduced 
wages, inhuman hours, or other inhuman treatment. 

Second. Ample authority should be given the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over such matters as come under their juris- 
diction; power to regulate rates and prevent extortion in that 

regard. The Alaskan Territorial Legislature should be given 
power, if they do not already have it, to fix rates within the 
Territory. A corporation or railway commission within the Ter- 
ritory should likewise be created so railroads would be forced 
to deal justly with the people and at the same time be reason- 
ably secure in the return of their investment and the operation 
of their rates. 

The mere building of a road does not solve the question cs 
stated; more questions will stare yeu in the face than before; 
they would still await solution at your hands, because as the 
matter now stands the coal claims are all withdrawn frem 
entry; no Secretary of the Interior or President would be will- 
ing to restore them under entry and acquirement of the old law. 
Too many claims have been initiated by the Gug¢genheims and 
others already that might become valid if this course were pur- 
sued, so the plan proposed is net only theoretical but it is some- 
thing that must be done whether railroads are or are not built, 
and it is my earnest judgment, and I believe I can show from 
the highest authority that it is the judgement of those who 
know most about it, that if a course of this kind we-e pursued 
that the door of opportunity to Alaska would swing open; that 


railroads and wagen reads would follow as fast as the business | 


of the community would warrant; monopoly, graft, and irregu- 
lar dealing would no longer be present, and the Federal Govern- 
ment could avoid committing itself to the enormous expenditure 
of $36,000,000 at this time, which is only te serve as a predicate 
for the expenditure of millions :n the future, se the Federal 
Government could aveid launching upon a scheme of doubtful 
propriety without precedent or without information that few, 
either inside or outside of Congress, can either fathom or un- 
derstand. 

{ am full well aware that the treatment accorded Alaska has 
heen difficult for them to forbear. The withdrawal! of all their 
lands from publie entry has naturally retarded railroad develop- 
ment, naturally retarded wagon-road development, naturally 
decreased the production of their mines and resources; and 
something no doubt should be done. Still, at the present time, 
to do a thing net properly worked out, to do a thing improperly 
understood, to do a thing without precedent, to raid the Federal 
(reasury for a scheme of doubtful propriety, is asking more of 
the Federal Government than should be expected at our hands. 

My friends, did you know that since 1867 but two coal claims 
have ever proceeded to patent of less than 200 acres? My 
friends, did you know that only 163 homesteads have ever pro- 
ceeded to patent since 1883? No developments! Alaska has 
hot been treated fairly? Alaska has not been treated fairly, 
\ucy say; but, my friends, perhaps it has been treated as fairly 
is it could be treated under the circumstances. What should 
be done new is to open the door by the leasing system, and 
'roceed orderly and decently up there to open the country. 

Suppose fer the moment that the Federal Government builds 
this 733 miles of railroad for $36,000,000, does anyone think 


that act by itself will open the mines in Alaska, will mine 
and remove the coal from its hidden walls or load it on to the 
cars and find a market for it? Does anyone think, either in 
Congress or out, that the expenditure of such an enormous sum 
for the construction of three lines of railread would make the 
other portions of Alaska less clamorous for their share and 
grab at the Public Treasury? 

The growth of our apprepriations heretofore mentioned belies 
any such a theory, but, on the contrary, is but the holding out 
to them of reseate hopes that can never be realized upon as 
long as even the semblance of economy and prudence remain 
within the make-up of any of us. Do the proponents of this 
bill think that the American Congress will spend this enormous 
sum and construct these precarious lines of railroad and then 
turn Alaska over to them for exploitation and misuse? Do the 
proponents or the citizenship of Alaska themselves believe that 
the Secretary of the Interior or the President will release those 
Cunningham coal claims and the other partially segregated 
claims in the Bering and Matanuska coal fields? No; it will 
not be dene; Congress will not permit that; public sentiment 
through the press and through the country will not permit 
that; but, on the contrary, we will have an expensive railroad, 
an expensive undertaking, with ne tonnage to patronize the rail- 
read, and with the same troublesome, perplexing problems to 
confront us that have heretofore perplexed this Nation avd re- 
tarded the growth of Alaska for the past series of years. 

Let us for the moment presuppose that the enactment of a 
leasing bill—which, after all, is but the placing of the Federal 
Government in the prudent and careful position that an indi- 
vidual citizen would place himself in had he coal lands under 
his ownership—should prove a failure; what, then, would be 
the status of the Alaska problem? The Federal Government 
would still have the right to construct a railroad ff it then de- 
sired it; the Federal Government would still either own its coal 
lands and mineral lands or the royalties from them; they would 
still have the key to the safe door of the costly treasury until 
such time as the matter could be equitably and successfully 
settled. On the contrary, the proponents of this bill would have 
the American Congress take a leap in the dark and commit the 
United States to a policy that is both dangerous and uncertain. 

The proposal I have suggested is not a new one, but, on the 
contrary, a very old and well-defined one. Im Australia they 
have a minister of mines wo looks after the leasing and han- 
dling of their mines. In our country the Interior Department 
would doubtless perform that function, and, in my judgment, we 
are especially blessed with a clear-headed, statesmaniike Secre- 
tary. In New Zealand, where the leasing system has been in 
vogue for years, it has worked amicably and admirably: in 
Nova Scotia the system is in vogue; and it is the leasing of the 
Alaskan mineral and coal lands where the real solution of this 
problem must finally lie. It is right, it is just, it is logical. [It 
will open Alaska ; it will be workable. No matter what becomes 
| of this railroad scheme, the lease law for Alaska is where we 
will all finally land. [Loud applause.] 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman, any time I may have remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohie [Mr. Bru»- 
BAUGH] is recognized. 





| Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on the 
Territories of the House of Representatives gave long and care- 
ful study during the past summer to the bill which is now, 


through the honored chairman of the committee, presented to 
this House for the development of the great rich wonderlend of 
Alaska. 

The committee invited and held extensive hearings, hearing 
freely and fully at great length experts and others from all 
parts of the United States, Canada, Alaska, and the world at 
large. 

The results of our labors—the complete reports of the hear- 


ings—are printed in book form and have been available to all. 
It is but fair to state that the committee approached the con- 
sideration of this great subject with open minds, and that those 


of the committee who could or would attend the hearings and 
thus make up their decision from the evidence in the case and 
the facts deduced have given their support to this measure; 
moved to that position wholly by the justice and benefits of this 
great measure both to all the people of the United States as 
well as to the people of Alaska themselves. 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S STATEMENT FOR ALASKA. 


We are more than gratified that our position is so completely 
sustained by our great President, whose wonderful grasp of 
affairs and fine statesmanship has not only met every delicate 
emergency with consummate ability but whose keen sense of 
right and justice is lending the thought of the world te higher 
planes and better things. 
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You all heard what he said in his masterly address before the 
House and Senate December 2 last on the subject of the need, 
the benefits, and the justice of Alaskan development. The 
President speaks of Alaska as a great storehouse, and points 
out that the development of Alaska is an imperative duty that 
confronts us. I want to refresh your minds with his clear, 
logical, and forceful statement based on reports obtained from 
most minute and thorough inspection of all parts of Alaska. 
The President says: 

A duty faces us with regard to Alaska which seems to me very 
pressing cad very imperative; perhaps I should say a double duty, for 
it concerns both the political and the material development of the 
Territory. The people of Alaska should be given the full Territorial 
form of government, and Alaska, as a storehouse, should be unlocked. 
One key to it is a system of railways. These the Government should 
itself build and administer, and the ports and terminals should itself 
control in the interest of all who wish to use them for the service and 
development of the country and its people. 

But the construction of railways is only the first step; is only 
thrusting in the key to the storehouse and throwing back the lock and 
opening the door. How the tempting resources of the country are to 
be exploited is another matter, to which I shall take the liberty of 
from time to time caliing your attention, for it is a policy which must 
be worked out by. well-considered stages, not upon .theory, but upon 
lines of practical expediency. It is part of our general problem of 
conservation. We have a freer hand in working out the problem in 
Alaska than in the States of the Union, and yet the principle and ob- 
jeet are the same, where we touch it. We must use the resources of 
the country, not lock them up. There need be no conflict or jealousy 
as between State and Federal authorities, for there can be no essential 
difference of purpose between them; The resources in question must be 
used, but not destroyed or wasted; used, but not monopole upon any 
narrow idea of individual rights as against the abiding interests of 
communities. That a policy can be worked out by conference and 
concession which will release these resources, and yet not jeopard or 
dissipate them, I, for one, have no doubt; and it can be done on lines 
of regulation which need be no less acceptable to the people and 
Government of the Nation at large, whose heritage these resources are. 
We must bend our counsels to this end. A common purpose ought to 
make agreement easy. 

A FAIR, JUST MEASURE. 

Ye believe the bill herewith presented is a fair, just, and 
reasonable measure that merits the favorable action of this 
House. The bill is not only a measure for the development of 
Alaska, but, as conditions now exist in Alaska, it is a measure 
for the very preservation and salvation of Alaska. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S GREAT SERVICE, 

President Roosevelt did a great service to future generations 
when he pried the hands of the special interests of greed and 
avarice, who were planning to take and appropriate this richest 
country on earth, loose from the throat of Alaska. But to 
stop there and to continue in the resultant cessation of activi- 
ties would and must mean the destruction of Alaska. 

We must start Alaska on a new life of industrial freedom and 
development, or, more properly speaking, simply give Alaska a 
chance to start and give her that assistance to start that any 
sensible Government has always given any frontier land; just 
as the United States in the past has given every new frontier 
part of the United States assistance to start. And then let 
Alaska free to work out her own destiny, and Alaska will work 
it out, and answer the call of the future with fine American 
States, of fine American citizens to safeguard the Pacific coast 
and make all possible future wars with the Orient impossible. 
[Applause. ] 

GIVE ALASKA UNBIASED CONSIDERATION, 

I trust this great question will be considered by this Con- 
gress—as all great questions ought to be considered—without 
party or sectional bias or interests, but with an eye single to 
the honor and glory of our great land we all love so well and 
to the great needs of this great Alaska, of such splendid and 
wonderful possibilities, whose trustees we are, and bound, there- 
fore, by every honor and tradition of the past to treat her 
fairly, as we have been treated in like cases in every part of 
our national domain by the Government of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, we know so little about. the real Alaska, and 
the little we know has been all so incorrect, that it may be 
appropriate to describe briefly the Alaska we would develop. 

FALSE CONCEPTIONS OF ALASKA, 

Possibly no country con earth has suffered so much by the 
conception held of the whole land as obtained from the parts 
of it which are usually visited as has Alaska. The traveler 
sails along the 7,000 miles of coast line and sees nothing but 
a high range of snow-capped mountains, with but three gateway 
valley inlets through them into the great interior beyond, or 
he visits the Klondike, one of the worst climatic regions on 
earth, and comes away saying and thinking that like these is 
all Alaska. He does Alaska the same injustice that a traveler 
would do the United States who saw only the slums of New 
York and went away saying and thinking so is all the United 
States; er who saw only the eternal snow-capped Pikes Peak, 
of Colorade, knew nothing of the beautiful world beyond, and 
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went away saying and thinking like Pikes Peak is all of the 
United States. 
ALASKA DESCRIBED BY COMPARISON. 

Possibly the best way to describe Alaska is by comparison. 
To continue thinking of Alaska as a glacier field of snow and 
ice and mountain limitless wastes is to do violence to truth 
and ordinary intelligence. Alaska has wide areas of valley 
lands and timber, with as many varieties of climate as can be 
found in the northern parts of the Middle States. The warm 
Japan ocean current does for many parts of Alaska exactly 
what the Gulf Stream does for Great Britain, Ireland, Norway. 
and Sweden, and many parts of Alaska has a northern te))- 
perate climate, where people can live in all the comforts of 
the northern Temperate Zone. 

ALASKA A WONDERLAND OF WONDERFUL POSSIBILITIES. 

We must wake up to the truth and to the fact that hereisa great 
tract of land larger than Norway and Sweden, capable of outraui- 
ing in population and wealth both of these combined, with a much 
better climate and much better farm lands, infinitely richer 
mineral deposits, with rivers navigable more miles than the Mis- 
sissippi or the Ohio, with valleys where future American St:ies 
can be planted, where ten to twenty millions of people can live 
just as comfortably and successfully as they can in northern 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, the Dakotas, or Canada. In fact, Alaska 
is a great slumber land awaiting the awakening touch of de- 
velopment; ready to give happy, comfortable homes to millions 
of people; ready to give and guarantee a cheaper coal suj)ly 
to all the people of the United States for centuries to come: 
ready to give us the greatest copper, gold, and silver mines the 
world has ever known; ready to grow a future brave, strong, 
hardy race of men and women such as inhabit Norway snd 
Sweden, future American citizens to safeguard our Pacific cost, 
to defend the Government that will nourish it into life and to 
give back to us and to do for us infinitely more than we can 
or need to do or give to Alaska. With this view and conception 
of its future let us think of Alaska, and thus come to know the 
possible Alaska of the future and appreciate the grandeur ani 
patriotic responsibility of our part in this great measure now 
before us. 

ALASKA BY COMPARISON. 


Alaska’s importance and value to the United States can bes be 
comprehended by comparison with other lands of like climate 
and soil. As a history-making epoch event the purchase of 
Alaska stands second in importance only to that great epoch- 
making event in history known as the Louisiana Purchase. ‘le 
Louisiana Purchase consummated by Jefferson doubled the then 
existing area of the United States, and gave us the great domain 
of the Union along the Mississippi River from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Canada and out to the mountain ranges and beyond, 
and therewith gave us full possession and ownership of the creat 
Mississippi River and its tributaries. The consummation of tle 
Louisiana Purebase by that great future-seeing President ani 
statesman—Thomas Jefferson—was one of the great epoch-inak- 
ing events in the history of the world, and has been regarded 
by the world as the very flower of consummate statesmanshi). 
It changed the map of the world and the destiny of the Govern- 
ments of the earth. 

Second only in importance to this momentous event of history 
is the purchase of Alaska from Russia, consummated by Sec- 
retary Seward in 1867. During the darkest days of the Civil 
War, when we feared that England would deelare for the South, 
Russia’s mysterious fleet stood out to sea. Later Secretary Sew- 
ard desired to find a way to pay our moral financial obligation, 
and he found the excuse to pay the debt by buying from Russia, 
for $7,200,000, what was supposed to be worthless Alaska. It 
has turned out to be like buying a hidden gold mine with a 
copper i-cent piece, and our income, measured in dollars and 
measured in benefits and blessings to all, will prove a like pros- 
perous investment and return on every dollar spent to develop 
Alaska. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I regret I can not. I have but a little 
time. I am nearly through. When I have finished I will yield 
to the gentleman. = 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to asi the gentleman about the ridicule 
that Mr. Seward suffered when he bought Alaska. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I thank the gentleman. 
very well that history so states that fact. 

ALASKA HOLDS THE FUTURE GOLD SUPPLY OF THE WORLD. 

We gave $7,200,000 for Aloska.. Last year we took out of 
Alaska, in gold alone, about $22,600,000. Im the last 14 years 
we have taken out of Alaska, in gold, silver, copper, coal, fis!, 
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and furs, about $475,000,000. On account of the lack of shipping 
and railroad facilities we have hardly begun to scratch the sur- 
face of Alaska. No one can estimate the billions of undiscov- 
ered wealth awaiting us in this undeveloped, unknown wonder- 
land. In fact, Alaska holds the future gold supply of the world. 
The Transvaal now furnishes 40 per cent of the world’s supply 
of gold. When we shall have permitted Alaska to develop in a 
normal, natural way, Alaska will furnish 40 per cent of the 
world’s supply of gold. 

COMPARISON AS TO SIZE, CLIMATE, VALLEYS, HOMES, AND OPPORTUNITIES. 


Any attempted description of this wonderland must neces- 
sarily be both brief and very incomplete. Alaska in size: The 
shape of Alaska is that of a large rectangular with two long, 
proud wings. If Alaska were imagined to be placed upon the 
map of the United States, the first wing would begin at Colum- 
bia, S. C., and the body of Alaska would cover the States of 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and North and South Dakota. The second broad, long wing 
would reach from Illinois down through the States, through 
Texas, and out juto the Pacific Ocean. The body of Alaska lies 

ngside of British Canada; it almost touches the Empire of 

ssia, while its wing reaches down from out of the Western 
liemisphere into the Eastern Hemisphere, sweeping north of 
the Empire of Japan. In square miles Alaska is larger than 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, England, Scotland, and Ireland com- 
bined. It is one-half times larger than the thirteen original 
States; it is as large as the United States east of the Mississippi 
River; it is 12 times the size of the State of New York; and 
in its present undeveloped condition, with but few of its known 
cold mines imperfectly worked, it produces yearly as much 
gold as the great gold-producing State of California. It has 

climate as varied as that of Texas and Dakota, while it 
holds in its great area the greatest gold and copper mines and 
coul fields on earth and waits to house and home millions of 
American citizens. Its climate is more inviting, its soil more 
productive, with more acres of farm lands, than that of the 
great nations of Norway, Sweden, or Finland, which house and 
home more than 11,000,000 of the earth’s hardiest, healthiest 
people. The rivers abound with valuable fish; one-half of the 
world’s supply of salmon comes from Alaska. On account of 
the Japan Current the valleys have the same climate as the 
northern parts of the United States or Canada. The summers 
there are long enough to permit the crops to ripen nicely. 


The winters for the interior valleys are about like the Dakotas | pines, Alaska will not only go forward 


| profit the rest of the country as well as itself. 


or Minnesota and adjoining Canada. 

Alaska’s great river, the Yukon, is navigable more than 2,000 
miles and is said to discharge one-third more water than the 
Mississippi. The Tanana River is the Ohio River of Alaska. 
Alaska has more coal in her hills than Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
the Virginias; more copper than Montana and Arizona; more 
gold than California and Colorado; more tin than Waies; more 
lish than the balance of the waters of America. 

THE POSSIBLE ALASKA—-FAiMING AND AGRICULTURE, 


From Government reports—not statistics furnished by the 
“interests” or by their paid lobby—let us see what Alaska 
might become in a very few years as an agricultural country. 
In Europe and Russian Provinces lying north of latitude 60°, 
like Alaska as to latitude—Alaska lies between 54° 30’ and 
71°—the census statistics show us that there are now living in 
such valleys as they have fit for cultivation, together with the 
population of the cities, more than 11,000,000 people. There is 
under cultivation 8,373,000 acres of land, which produce yearly 
as follows: Wheat, 6,000,000 bushels; rye, 36,000,000 bushels; 
barley, 26,000,000 bushels; oats, 120,000,000 bushels; potatoes, 
110,000,000 bushels; and about 8,000,000 tons of hay. The live 
stock is as follows: Horses, 2,000,000; cattle, 6,000,000; sheep, 
4,000,000; hogs, 2,000,000; goats, 400,000; reindeers, 500,000. 

FUTURE ALASKA COMPARED WITH NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

Compared with the above, let us see what Alaska could do. 
A study of the topography, climate, native plants, and crops 
shows that the conditions are very similar in the two regions, 
with the advantages in favor of Alaska. All the above could 
be produced in Alaska and more. In 1910 Prof. C. C. George- 
son, 2 man of wide practical experience, whom all agree is 
thoroughly trustworthy and reliable, estimated the tillable 
and pasture land of Alaska at 64,000,000 acres, as against 
8,000 000 acres in the above Provinces, which sustain more than 
11,000,000 people. Mr. J. W. Neal, who is in charge of the 
Government agricultural experiment station farm at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, states that by actual survey there are 9,700,000 agricul- 
tural acres of land in the Valley of the Tanana. This valley 
alone could, therefore, support more people and raise more agri- 
cultural products than the Provinces of Norway and Sweden 
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and Finland, with all the live stock, crops, and people above 
mentioned. 


AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES OF ALASKA. 


Most people are incredulous when told of the fine agricultural 
possibilities in Alaska, because they imagine that the country 
lacks sunlight. They forget that every spot on the earth's sur- 
face during the course of the 12 months has the same amount of 
sunshine. The shortest day in Alaska is the 22d day of De- 
cember, when it has not more than 2 or 38 hours of sunshine, 
but 6 to 8 workable hours of twilight. On the 22d day of June 


the Tanana Valley has from 21 to 22 hours of direct, vigorous 


sunshine and heat; and all the crops mentioned above are grown, 
matured, and harvested in the 4 months of this most constant 
sunshine and heat. During these 6 months the Tanana Valley 
has three-fourths of the year’s sunshine—more sunshine in a like 
period of time than any point on the earth’s surface south of it; 
more sunshine than California, Ohio, Georgia, or Florida has 
in the same period of time. 


Mr. Chairman, I know the facts I have stated and the deduc- 
tions I have made about the climatic conditions and the agricul- 
tural possibilities of Alaska possibly will be doubted by some 
and disputed by others. I have not given statistics furnished 
by the agents or interests of the Morgan-Guggenheim Syndi- 
cate, but statistics furnished by the departments of the United 
States Government itself. Of the immense, inexhaustable min- 
eral deposits of coal, gold, copper, tin, lead, zinc, and so forth, 
there can be no dispute, and I therefore omit reference to these. 
I want to back up these statistics by the best possible evidence— 
the testimony of uninterested parties who know Alaska from 
personal observation. I believe it is reliable information we all 
want, and that when we find these things to be true that our 
sense of right, justice, as well as of national security and profit, 
will lead us to vote for this bill. 

In the Washington Post of January 12, 1914, there appeared 
an interview with the Rey. Dr. P. T. Rowe, bishop of Alaska. 
The reverend bishop resides at Sitka, Alaska, and I desire to here 
insert his testimony on Alaska as given in said interview. The 
reverend bishop spoke as follows: 


CHATS OF VISITORS TO THE CAPITAL. 


“Alaska and Alaskans are becoming impatient at the continued 
attitude of the Federal Government in retarding development of the 
Territory,” declares the Rev. Dr. P. T. Rowe, of Sitka, Bishop of 
Alaska, at the Raleigh. “ With a generous policy toward Alaska. even 
as liberal a policy as the Government has shewn toward the Philip- 

with giant strides, but will 


“Two things are necessary in the course to be pursued by the Gen- 
eral Government—a change in the opposition to the extension of trans- 
portation facilities, and the releasing of the coal lands. I know these 
are hackneyed subjects in Washington, but they are live ones in Alaska, 
and Alaska will not become the great Territory that is possible until 
the Government has changed its tune. The possibilities in Alaska lie 
not only in its great mineral deposits—gold and copper—but in its 
coal and fisheries and its agriculture, and the last named is by no 
means the least. Prof. Georgeson, the Government agent at Sitka in 
charge of farm experiments, told me recently that the Tanana Valley 
alone is capable of producing sufficient crops to take care of 5.000.000 
people. And the Tanana is not the only agricultural land in Alaska. 

“It is well known that the coal deposits in Alaska are enormous. 
Our industries are crying for it, but it has been locked up securely in 
the name of conservation. We have to get our coal now from Aus- 
tralia, and to pay $25 a ton for it. While I was in Nome, not long 
ago, two great freighters reached port with several thousand tons each. 
The Government established a naval base at Seward, but what good 
is it without coal? Suppose we were to have a war with some Fastern 
country, where would we get our coal? We could get 
Alaska at $5 a ton. 

“Instead of encouraging the extension of transportation facilities, 
the Government imposed a tax of $100 a mile annually for the operation 
of the little narrow-gauge roads that were built to provide a route 
to the mining regions, and, of course, these roads had to stop work. 
The Guggenheim-Morgan road, which runs for a distance of 198 miles, 
has discontinued extension work because it costs too much, I 
for fuel. 


“All we want is a fair chance in Alaska, as liberal a policy as that 
shown to the Philippines, and the Territory wi'!l discover remarkable 
development. The gold production has not shown any falling of in 
the last year, despite the obstacles placed in the way of development 
by the Government, but the population has remained stationary rhe 
best part of the gold output is that it has disclosed quartz mines, which 
proves that it is permanent.” 

SECRETARY LANE’S STATEMENT. 


I want to call attention to the statement of Secretary Lane, 
a thoroughly informed man on Alaskan affairs. In a letter to 
the Senate committee, among other things, Secretary Lane says: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
THE SECRETARY OF TUE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 15, 1913. 

My YEAR SENATOR: My opinion is requested as to Senate bills 48 and 
13*. These measures, in a word, provide for the construction by the 
National Government of a railway system in the Territory of Alaska. 

I favor the adoption of this policy. I believe it to be that under 
which Alaska will develop most safely and most speedily, and under 


which the resources of that Territory will most certainly become avyail- 
able to the whole people. 


all we need in 


suppose, 
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There is but one way to make any country a real part of the world— 
by the construction of railroads into it. This has been the heart of 
England’s policy in Africa, of Russia’s policy in western Asia, and is 
the prompting hope of the new movement in China. Whoever owns the 
railways of a country determines very largely the future of that coun- 
try, the character of its population, the kind of industries they will 
engage in, and ultimately the nature of the civilization they will enjoy. 
The policy of governmental ownership of railroads in Alaska seems to 
me to be the one that will most certainly make for her lasting welfare. 

To many of our people Alaska is little more than a land of natural 
wonders, bere and there dotted with mining camps and fishing villages. 
If Alaska is to be nothing more, it is almost a matter of indifference 
as to who builds ber railroads. I have talked with many who know 
that country well, and I am convinced that we should think of Alaska 
as a land not only of mines and fisheries, but of towns, farms, mills, 
and factories, supporting millions of people of the hardiest and most 
wholesome of the race. If this conception of a possible Alaska is a 
true one, our legislation should be such as to most surely bring about 
this possibility, and it seems to me there is less of hazard as te Alaska’s 
future if the Government of the United States owns the railroads which 
will make its fertile interior valleys accessible from the coast and bring 


its coal, iron, copper, and other mineral resources within the reach of | 


the world. 

This is a new policy for the United States. Very true. This is a 
new part of the United States. And policies properly change with new 
conditions. The one determining question in all matters of govern- 
ment should be: What is the wise thing to de? The ancient method of 
opening a country was to build wagon roads. The modern method is 
to build railroads. To build these railroads ourselves and control them 
may be an experiment, but such a plan does not suggest scandals more 
shameful or political conditions more unhealthy than many we have 
ki n in the new portions of our country under private ownership. 
4nd in the end we will be free to establish and maintain our own 
chosen relationship between Alaska and the rest cf the United States 
unhampered by threats of confiscation or the restraining hand of any 
me selfish infimences. We can only secure the st and fullest use 

aska by making her railways wholly subor » to her industrial 
ocial tife and needs—true public utilities. 

Respectful r 

FRANKLIN K. LANE. 

Hon. Key PITTMAN, 

Chairman Committee on Territories, United Statcs Senate. 

These are the words of a statesman, words of patriotic states- 
mal ip. [Applause.] 

il desire to further verify the statements I have quoted con- 


cerning climatic conditions and agricultural possibilities of | 


Alaska from another witness. I want to briefly quote from the 


facts condensed and published by Mr. R. H. Stretch, whom, I am | 
informed, is a gentleman of wide experience, trustworthy, con- | 


servative, and reliable. 
I herewith desire to insert quotations from his compilation of 
‘ts on Alaska: 
THE VALUE OF ALASKA TO THE UNITED STATES. 
se area is equal to one-fifth of the United States, 
ime , York. Its production of gold for 
* 1912 was $17,398,943 ; that of our gold State, California, whose 
un is 37 times as great, was onl; 9,928,500. 


s per capita production of copper, the mining of which is only | 


is now equal to the per capita production of Montana. It has 
is of greater area than those of Pennsylvania and arable lands 
han the er State of Oregon. Tin, iron, gypsum, and oil 


tantities, and its marble quarries rival those | 


industry, established in 1902 with 1,280 head, has spread 
is number 38,000 head and promises to become a 

i y, while the extent of its fishing grounds 
combined and are excelled nowhere in 


exceeds that of the entire Pacific Coast 


ereater portion since 1599, or only 14 years), 

t - the United States Geological Survey, Director 
- official documents: 

$213, 018, 719 

1, 824, 364 

13, 877, 194 

355, 489 

993, 119 

240, 830, 168 


470, 399, 053 


And produced in 1912, as per prelim 
Gold, silver, and copper 21, 580, 000 
Other minerals 360, 000 
Fish and furs 7 18, 120, 132 
Miscellaneous 394, 046 


Total 40, 354, 178 


The commerce of Alaska for 1912 
mports cic ee eee iis 26, 758, 341 
ixports 4 45, 982, 719 


I 
] 
72, 741, 060 
se results have been obtained at a cost to the Government of about 
10,000 over and above the revenues collected in 45 years, showing 
Nation of practically $450,000,000 on an investment of 
‘ontrast this with the money spent in the Philippines on 

m, and with the results which will not bear comparison. 
i.chieved so large a measure of success under adverse 

kind, what may not the results be under more favor- 


SCENIC ALASKA. 

untry ubique in its geographical situation, unique in its 

qt n its ] ical beauties, Point Barrow, its north- 
any point in the world as far north of the 

s, bordering the North ~ icific Ocean, are 
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likewise warmer than any point in the world in similar latitudes ring 
= rae months, as the result of the beneficent influence of the Sanne 
‘ent. 
& 2 + * Fag 


CLIMATE. 


Alaska has its mountain areas with their snow fields and 
with the loftiest summits in the Union, and broad expanses o —_ 
tundra, but it has also wide areas of valley lands and timber, and nearly 
as many varieties of climate as can be found in the Eastern and Middle 
States, controlled largely by the principal mountain ran and by the 
Japan Current, which does for Alaska what the Gulf 8 m does for 
Great Britain, Ireland, and Norway. The following remarks are as true 
to-day as when written some years ago: cul 
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It is not possible to judge of the climate of a country by a look at 
a map to see how far it is north of the Equator. When many people 
in the Eastern States, who are more or less acquainted with the in- 
hospitable coast of Labrador, find on a map that the bulk of Alaska 
lies north of Labrador they appear to conclude that the conditions of 
life must be infinitely worse up there and that the stories of its ice 
and snow must be true. The town of Fairbanks, in Alaska, with iis 
mines, farms, electric lights, and all the comforts of modern life, is more 
than 1,500 miles north of New_York and 300 miles north of the south- 
ern tip of Greenland at Cape Farewell. 

* os * * 2 
CLIMATIC PROVINCES. 
(Authority, maps of the U. 8S. Weather Bureau.) 

Special features easily divide the Territory into six natural subdi- 
visions, according to rainfall. temperature, and latitude, the details of 
which are shown in the accompanying tables. 

First. Southeast Alaska, 300 miles long by 125 miles in width, and 
the coastal region as far west as Cook Inlet is characterized by a heavy 
rainfall and moderate temperature, the average of the latter for the 
three winter months being similar to that of Boston and New York. 
The southeastern portion covers the Alexander Archipelago of some 
thousand islands, heavily timbered, possessing many available garden 
spots and a rank floral vegetation. In a narrow belt, lying between 
the ocean and the Chugach Mountains, this region extends westerly to 
Cook Inlet, and all its ports for the entire distance of 900 miles are 
open the year round to the commerce of the world. 

Second. The second region covers the southern coast of the Alaska 
Peninsula, bas a moderate rainfall and similar temperature, but it is 
almost timberless, the forests giving place to grazing lands. Like the 
first region, its harbors remain open during the winter. 

Third. This covers the entire coastal region of Bering Sea from 
Unalaska to Point Barrow and beyond, and is characterized by wide 
areas of tundra and treeless plains, but, like many parts of Arctic 
Russia, is capable of supporting great herds of reindeer. As might bi 
expected in its 2,000 miles of coast line, the rainfall and temperature 


| Vary greatly, both diminishing as we go northward. Including the 


snowfall, the total annual precipitation ranges from 84 inches at Un- 


} alaska to only about 7 inches at Point Barrow, where the average snow 


fall is only about 13 inches, showing that a far-north latitude does not 


} necessarily involve great depths of snow. 


Fourth. The Copper River Valley being protected from the heavy 


| rains of the coast by the lofty Chugach Mountains, possesses a com- 
| paratively dry climate, with colder winter conditions, and is much ) 
| thinly timbered than the first region lying to the south. 


_ Fifth..The Kenai-Susitna region offers a compromise between the 
first and fourth regions, the rainfall being moderate and the average 
summer temperature about 54°. Much of this region is heavily tim- 


| bered and contains large areas of good farming land. 


Sixta. This covers the central area, containing the great valleys of 
the Yukon and Tanana. Protected as it is on the south by the loft) 
Alaskan Range, with fits extensive snow fields, it is well watered. 
although the average precipitation ranges from only 13 to 20 inch 
while the thermometer in summer climbs to 90° or over in the shad 


| and the average summer temperature is about 58°, or som 


1 


higher than any other of the five regions, while the average of the r 
summer temperature is only slightly less than in southeastern Alaske. 

The meaning of the foregoing details may be better appreciated from 
the following items taken from the daily reports of the Weather Du- 
reau, January 6, 1912, covering 43 cities of the United States and 
southern Canada, and many such days might be duplicated: 

Dutch Harbor reported a minimum of 20° above zero; 20 places 
the United States reported lower. 

Eagle reported 16° below zero; 6 pTaces reported lower. 

Nome reported 4° above zere; 12 pass reported lower. 

Sitka reported 34° above zero; 33 places reported lower. 

Tanana reported 4° below zero; 8 places reported lower. 

Valdez reported 18° above zero; 18 places reported lower. _ 

Los Angeles and San Francisco were the same as Sitka, while Den\ 
22° below zero), Huron (18° below), and Winnipeg (30° below) » 
colder than any place in Alaska. cs 

Sitka had a larger maximum in a list of 45 than 25 other places, 
among which were Chicago, Kansas City, Montreal, St. Louis, Denver, 
and St. Paul. Few people realize the ameliorating influence of tle 
Japan current. ‘ 

The length of the day at all latitudes is the same on March 21. (0 
June 21 the length of the day at various places in Alaska is close!) 
as given below: 


Ketchikan and Prince Rupert, latitude about... 
Skagway, Cordova, Valdez and Seward, latitude 
about 
Fairbanks, Eagle, Ruby City, Nome, latitude about... 
Bettles and Coldfoot 67 24 


Nors.—The places mentioned are approximately in the latitudes 
given. 


I have dwelt upon the climatic conditions because you will 
be told by some who follow me that the Japan current has hv 
effect on Alaska. 


Table of Government experimental stations. Climate ee eshing- 
favorably with towns in Minnesota, Wisconsin, the Dakotas, Wastins 
ton, and Canada, 
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Table of Alaska temperatures. 
{From maps of the United States Weather Bureau.] 
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Average 
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winter. 
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SOUTHEAST ARCHIPELAGO. 





Timber and garden products: °F. oF. oF. 
Meta 4 isck hc daciecs 80 32 =f 
Wrens ocdste thc edcveed 93 30 ai 
JUDODAA. . onccaadiinccocess ces 388 27 —10 
Pyramid Hasbor........... 82 25 —22 
Se a ee ae O4 25 —21 
KAR Os kn. 9 td baitinn tal 84 32 —10 
Sith §. nnantncoeds: cavern 57 35 —-4 
Valdez, Fort Liscum....... 86 20 —2 

SOUTHWEST COAST. 
Grazing and garden products: 
Regie 5 . .cdknnsins ences scars 85 54 32 —12 
Cog Seep Gra o ch acsebeaese 79 E 29 -—12 
Unabastp . casecebi cose. cicsk 76 49 32 —7 
BERING SEA COAST. 
Reindeer Land: 
Port, Mole? .....0<cecsecseses 68 48 29 —-i7 
U GRBs <- <enccacseogusses 86 | 52 a incontneons 
Nashetelt [Sire oc cccccsvese 81 | 53 18 —10 
St. Michaels............... 7 | Mt ek. ge —55 
Netiiinctecenhiatdna hacen 78 | 48 3 —32 
Pott BG cndiencseeateon 60 | 40 -2 —41 
Point Barrow.............. 65 37 —16 —53 
COPPER RIVER VALLEY. 
Farming and garden products: r 
Copper Center !............ 79 54 10 —45 
KENAI-SUSITNA REGION. | 
“arming, cattle, timber: } 
Suttle . < ntvdes détattinaeaes 79 | 53 20 —29 
a 8 87 | 52 | 20 —48 
TyomeR. .ccFbdiisid. didecee 82 55 | 10 —27 
YUKON-TANANA VALLEY. | 

veneral farming and gardening: b 
ANVIK... . <\acchuvqpeninbidinn $2 | GRitinn ceshent — 5 —57 
Tanana |, . ..cncecnseccocses +90 | 58 | 45 —13 —76 
Raves 8 ois onticdiecinnn +90 58 | 43 —13 —68 
Fort Yukon.........-....- | +90 | 55 47 —23 —68 
Circle City... .J.ccce.0--0ese +90 | 58 | 47 —15 —57 
Forty Mile:..s.cssessdaiine +90 | 58 | 45 —15 —- 
Pair bamks +... ..<cesthenann« +90 58 47 —13 —65 





1 Government experimental stations. 
FISHERIES. 
VALUE, $17,391,578 FOR 1912—-TOTAL VALUE TO 1912, $167,420,118. 
[Report of governor in 1911.] 


Seventeen thousand nine hundred and thirty-two persons were em- 
ployed in the fishing industries and the capital invested was: 





n veagelé o@ eS I bt ik oe a cetera cmdiicwe $5, 559, 534 
Sea fishing apparatus.._.........--....----..----==-+-- min 782 
Shore fishing -apparatus......_.......-........-—--..--.--~- 724, 383 
Shore PRQW@MG Rc. siete ccomm pe tno ee one ngmamons ve 564, 023 
Cash cnple@luce... Siti elec lace 8, 795, 665 

CUE citation bch a Mice icnietien ecemede tbat tandainnteiipmnentnlipteaiga 22, 671, 387 


Of this sum, $19,931,215 was invested in the salmon cannery industry, 
producing 2,823,817 cases of salmon, valued at $14,595,237. In 1912 


the product was 4,060,189 causes, valued at $15,551,794. 

The value of mild-cured salmon was-......~----.---~-----.~ $419, 188 
The value of pieklied BeIMO@D WES. 44s. .—sie nn nen nee 203, 988 
The value of fresh salmon was__.—............-.--.......- 108, 922 
The value of frosen Salen WS... ............-...-_.. 18, 024 
The value GR COMM Gs sil ote oi ine nid ene 240, 030 
The value 00 De iii iia tie tind ale nedann 322, 370 
The value. of BGFERS WO8 ne on ken omer eesiedneecae= 201, 909 
The wale Git Wyner en. center semn 104, 084 

SEALS. 


VALUER, $416,992.40 FOR 1911—TOTAL VALUP TO 1912, $52,252,125. 

The immense herds of seals which annually resort to the Pribilof and 
St. George Islands in Bering Sea for breeding purposes was estimated 
ut 123,600 on a recent count, being a slight increase over the previous 
year, and was estimated to consist of mature males, 3,885; young 
males from pups to 3 years old, 35,781; mature females, 41,480 ; young 
females from pups to 2 years old, 42,454; or a total of 39,666 males 
and 83,934 females. 

The former leasing system has been abandoned, and the islands are 
now under the direct management of the United States Government. 
The following details are from the annual report of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 














1910 1911 
Number of sealskins takem........cccsececececsecesssecees 12, 920 12,002 
Gross receipts for same..... aie unednatanhe) $435, 083. 90 | $415, 992. 40 
A VOrage Br GREG... samebeanbatdlas snaccscecaseacenceess $33. 68 $34. 74 
Net receipts $08 OBMRO Bo. ics. ccadecasccs-cccsee-sceseeeses $403, 946. 94 | $385, 862. 28 
“stimated receipts to United States under old leasesystem.| $131,007.00 | $122,720. 45 


1 From which must be deducted the costs of management. 
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These herds, numbering 123,600, are all that are left of the 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 which formerly made these islands in Bering Sea their sum- 
mer rendezvous. Overkilling, raids by poachers of various nationalities, 
and pelagic, or open-s’ , killing having wrought the destruction. Under 
present conditions and the stoppage of pelagic sealing the herds seem 
to be increasing in number. 

Furs, 
VALUE FOR 1912, $870,519—TOTAL VALUE TO 1912, $22,216,872. 

While the number of fur-bearing animals in Alaska is undoubtediy 
much smailer than in the days of Russian occupation, the annual output 
of skins is stili an important industry, as may be judged from the 
following official table covering the year ending December 31, 1912: 

















| 
| ae *, | Average 
| Number.| Value. value. 
ia ee ke 618} $5,676} $9.18 
I ci de oer 2B 864 37. 65 
I  cecaln ent et ge 9 90 10.00 


Bear, glacier........ wiles than aekienia ondauinmeain | 1 10 | 10. 00 


GRAIN CROPS AND GRASSES. 
{United States agricultural reports and C. C. Georgeson, in charge of 
experimental stations.] 


That oats, barley, and rye can be grown successfully has been demon- 
strated at the experimental stations in the Yukon-Tanana Valleys, as 
well as in that of the Copper River, and also by the farmers around 
Fairbanks and in the Susitna Valley, who have cut barley for hay, 
giving 3 tons to the acre. Much time has been devoted to the study 
and growth of all kinds of grain from northern countries, and the end 
is not yet. In the rooms of the bureau may be seen handsome sheaves 
of all these grains and their cleaned products, 60-day and Finnish oats, 
as well as hull-less and beardless barley. 

The rapid growth of grain applies also to the grasses. Timothy 
springs up wherever imported hay has been f-d to stock, and is rapidly 
becoming acclimated. Among the 40 native grasses redtop attains a 
growth breast high in 30 to 40 days, and also seems to be the richest 
in nitrogen among its congeners. It grows everywhere, but is said to 
be rebel against annual cutting, so that cropping every other year is 
recommended. 

Several kinds of vetches and peas make excellent wild fodder, but do 
not take kindly to cultivation, so that experiments are being made with 
varieties of alfalfa from Siberia living under conditions similar to those 
in Alaska, the same being the case with Siberian wheat. 

VEGETABLE CROPS. 


{United States agricultural reports and C. C. Georgeson, in charge of 
experimental stations.] 

It is possible to grow magnificent vegetables in all parts of Alaska, 
except on the tundras and mountains. To Alaskans they are no novelty, 
bat to strangers unacquainted with the country they are a constant 
surprise. They include all the products of the Temperate Zone in 
America, and the bureau has in its exhibit potatoes, turnips, beets, 
rutabagas, sugar beets, carrots. parsnips, kohlrabi, celery, rhubarb, 
radishes, onions, cabbage, cucumbers, peas, and even tomatoes, and in 
one or two very favored spots even melons have ripened. The samples, 
both for size and quality, will compare with the markets of New York, 
although grown more than 1,500 miles north of that city. Every 
family can have its garden, which will not only furnish the necessities 
of life, but will beautify the home with a wealth of flowers. ‘These 
facts have become so well known that notice of them has practically 
disappeared from the reports of the agricultural stations; but as the 
potato is so important an item in the daily menu, every effort is being 
put forth to secure those varieties best adapted to the climatic condi- 
tions of rainfall and sunshine. The following facts are from the latest 
reports of the station located at Fairbanks, in the Tanana Valley, only 
about a hundred miles south of the Arctic Circle. 

Twenty-seven varieties of potatoes were cultivated during the season 
of 1911, of which three were planted on June 1, nine on June 9, and the 
remainder on June 10. They matured between September 11 and 22 
with a yield at a rate varying from 7,260 to 18,876 pounds per acre on 
the experimental plats. In the open field three varieties produced 5 
tons per acre after sorting and grading on second-year unfertilized 
ground. The character of the potato depends much on the kind of 
soil and method of cultivation. The best results are said to be secured 
by allowing the potato to sprout and setting them out on the surface 
of the ground with plenty of room between the rows, then covering 
with about an inch of dirt, to be subsequently well ridged up. On a 
gentle southern exposure of silty soil, such as is favored by the birch, 
potatoes grow to a large size and possess a fine mealy texture. 

Cabbages from department seed made heads weighing from 8 to 12 
pounds. Cauliflower was as fine as grown in any country One 
gardener claims to have sold 16 tons of cabbage from half an acre 
in 1910. 

There are several notices of the growth of sugar beets (but no infor- 





mation as to their sugar contents), and these, with other root crops 
such wa rutabagas and carrots, can be grown in quantity for winter 
feed to stock. 

Summing up the question, C. C. Georgeson, the best of all authorities, 
says: “All these vegetables can be grown and are grown as far up as 


the Arctic Circle and beyond. This is not saying that they can be 
grown with equal success in all places and in all conditions, for on 
this peint the elevation, rainfall, soil, and local conditions as to 
climate are important factors. Nor do I say that there is not now 
and then a cold summer, in which only the hardiest of these things 
make satisfactory growth. But under normal conditions and with 
good culture all of these vegetables are grown successfully even beyond 
the Arctic Circle.” 
WILD FRUITS. 

Alaska is a land of berries, not only in the profusion of fruit but in 
the great variety of species. 

Currants, both red and black, abound in southeast Alaska, and in 
lesser degree elsewhere, and both are remarkable for the size of the 
fruit and the length of the bunches, rivaling, if not excelling, the best 
of the cultivated forms. 

Strawberries of good size and excellent flavor abound in and on 
the coast belt from Yakutat to the Copper River Delta, and have been 
crossed with caltivated varieties, producing plants of more luxuriant 
growth than either of the parent forms both as to foliage and fruit. 
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Some hundred varieties of these hybrids are under cultivation at the 
Government experimental stations. 

Raspberries are characteristic of the interior regions, especially of the | 
Yukon and Tanana Valleys. 

Bineberries are universally distributed and fruit in profusion, the | 
berries attaining a diameter of half an inch. So abundant are they that 
two ladies near Nome put up 119 gallons in one season. 

{fuckleberries abound through the Pacific coast and interior regions, | 





| 
and form attractive pasturage for bears, both black and grizzlies. 
Cranberries, both high and low bush, are characteristic of the interior 
plateau and Seward Peninsula. : . 
s ym berries grow luxuriantly in all the coast regions bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean. 
* further proof of the climatic conditions and the agricultural 
| 


possibilities or the wisdom of Alaskan development were needed, | 
the following report should be to all fair-minded people con- 
clusive: 

In the fall of 1912, by act of Congress, the Alaska Railway Commis- 


sion was appointed. The personnel of this commission was as follows: 


Jay J. Morrow, major, Corps of Eugineers, United States Army ; 
Alfred H. Brooks, United States Geological Survey; Leonard M. Cox, 
civil engineer, United States Navy; Colin M. Ingersoll, consulting 


engineer. 

Briefly, the duties of this commission were defined by the act of 
Congress to examine railroad routes from the seaboard to the coal 
fields and to the interior and navigable waterways, and to recom- 
mend in respeet to most available routes for railroads in Alaska, which 
will best develop the country and the resources thereof for the use of 
the people of the United States. 

In their conelusions they state that “ the commission is unanimously 

inion that this development should be undertaken at once and 
prosecuted with vigor: that it can not be accomplished without pro- 
viding the railroads herein recommended under some system which will 
insure low transportation charges and the consequent rapid settlement 


of 








of this new land and the utilization of its great resources.” They state 
further that “the data presented shows tl! the United States pos- 
sesses in Alaska a frontier territory of great size and of wonderful 


that its climate is 
to permanent settlement and to agriculture ; 
resources are vast and as yet but little exploited ; 


is sparse, 


industrial possibilities. ‘The commission believe: 
favorable that its mineral 
that its population 
but only by reason of its inadequate transportation facilities ; 
and that its people are of the same type of hardy pioneers that have 





carried the United States frontier to its present limits.” 

The commission’s report to Congress is embraced in House Document 
No. 1546, Sixty-second Congress, third session. , 

I ; any sincere, candid man think that this commission | 
we i have so reported if Alaska were the bleak, useless coun- 
try its enemies would have you believe it i 


Mr. Chairman, the opposition to Alaskan development has 
been very severe, and painted a very dark picture of Alaska. | 
But has not this been the same with every new part of the United 
Staies?. Read the speeches of Congressmen and Senators when 
the development west of the Mississippi River was contemplated. 
Daniel Webster thought it could never be inhabited. Other 
Senators said nothing can grow there—a vast worthless land. 
And so we have the critic and pessimist to-day. What charla- 
tans this Government board to state the above if Alaska is 
what the opponents of Alaskan development say it is. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
right there for a very brief question? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. If it will not be taken out of my time. 
I want to finish within the limit of my time. 

» CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that it will be taken 
out of the gentleman’s time. 

‘ir. HARDY. Does it not appear to the gentleman that the 
whole question before the House is whether we shall give the 
resources of Alaska away to private parties or build these rail- 
rouds and own them ourselves? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. That is the whole thing in a nutshell. I 
have prepared some tables from Donaldson’s great work on the 
public domain, and I wanted to read them to show what the 
Government has done for the newer parts of the United States, 
but the table is so long that I omit it. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ALASKA—WHY AND TIOW. 

The question very naturally arises, first, why should the 
United States spend the people’s money to develop Alaska; | 
second, if we consider development, how shall we develop—by | 
Government control, by Government assistance, by gift, or sub- 
sidvy? In answer to the question why the Government should 
assist in the development of Alaska, it can be argued that in 
fairness we owe this to ourselves and to Alaska as well; that | 
every consideration of duty, obligation, and wisdom demands | 
it, 2s well as every consideration of national security and 
national gain. If the development of Alaska is properly safe- 
enarded and the people’s rights protected, then the citizens of 
the United States as well as the Government can hardly fail 
to realize $100 for every $1 expended on Alaska. 

SAFEGUARD THE FUEL SUPPLY OF THE FUTURE. 

By taxation all the people of the United States helped pur- 
ehase and pay for Alaska; Alaska therefore belongs to all the 
people of the United States. The fuel supply of the future a 








so essential to future generations that these deposits should 
always be safeguarded to the people of Alaska and the peo | 
of the United States, and never be surrended to corporate or 


| from. 


private interests to promote any scheme of development of 
Alaska. Why, even those representing the interests admitteq 
before the committee that we could get 10,000 miles of railroad 
built in Alaska if we would give Alaska away to have it done. 
Do you suppose the syndicate interest would do this in a useless 
and worthless land? 

Again, it can be argued that the Government has always as- 
sisted to develop its frontier or its Territeries; that this has 
been the policy of the Government in the past. 

Donaldson, in his great work on Public Domain, a book of 
over a thousand pages, sets forth in detail what the United 
States has done to assist the development of different parts of 
the United States. I had thought to present a table dealing 
with this subject, but I find the Unite? States has done 80 
much for so many sections to assist in their development that 
the entire book is full of tables setting forth the work and the 
amounts expended. 


GOVERNMENTAL HELP TO FRONTIER SECTIONS. 


The Government began by assisting in the building of the 
first railroad in the United States—the old Baltimore & Ohio 
from tidewater at Baltimore through the forests to the Ohio 
River; and this road, with assistance of the old national pikes, 
told the story of the future greatness of Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
diana, Illinois, and the other great interior States. Later the 
Government assisted the great Territories of the West in 
building the Pacific Railroad, which told the story of the 
great West. 

LET THE GOVERNMSNT SPEND MONEY TO ASSIST THE PEOPLE RATHER 
THAN ON BATTLESHIPS, 

In fact, the Government can always and everywhere afford 
to expend the people’s money where that expenditure gives 
protection to life and property, security to homes and home 
builders, assistance in opening up new fields to labor that helps 
to make the necessaries of life more plentiful and cheaper. 
In fact, the millions that the Government yearly puts into the 
building of battleships that float the seas in idleness, at great 
constant expense, to challenge quarrels, can better be spent in 
opening up such a land as Alaska, providing cheap homes for 
pioneers, and in assisting its citizens in the flood-swept districts 
of the country to make safe their homes and the lives of their 
little ones by assisting in building fortifications to prevent such 
disasters as befell the cities of Ohio and Indiana and other 


| sections of the United States in the recent great flood which 


devastated some of the best portions of our fair land. 
RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT IN ALASKA, 


The prime essential in the development of Alaska centers, of 
course, in railroad building. There has been already con- 
structed in Alaska about 500 miles of railroad. ‘This is all 
owned by private interests and does not penetrate the interior, 
and renders, therefore, little aid to the great interior develop- 
ment desired by all, 

The consensus of opinion is that some railroad should be 
built from the south sea of Alaska up through the interior, so 
that by branch lines it would open the great coal fields and 
gold fields of the country and the great river valleys for home 
builders, ending at some great river navigable to the western 
ocean. Such a railroad, if but one is built, can be constructed 
with about 400 miles of trackage, with a cost of about $20, 
000,000, that will give over 7,000 miles of traffic by railroad and 
water, not to speak of the branch lines of the railroad, thus 
opening up to civilization the great valleys that are zbie to 
house and home millions of settlers, support great cities, and 
give outlet to the greatest coal fields of the world. Such a road, 
accomplishing such great results, would cost no more than two 
battleships, or less than one-fortieth of that spent on the Pan- 
ama Canal, or less than we yearly spend on the Philippines. 

THE GREAT ADVANTAGE AND VALUE OF SUCH RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT. 


The desirability and immense value of such development and 
its supreme importance to the United States is most apparent to 
all. Consider a few of the great results that would come there- 
The southern shores of Alaska furnish the best sea 
harbors for our vesseis and battleships on the western const, 
better than at Seattle or Hawaii. ‘These immense, unused 
harbors on the southern coast of Alaska are on the shortest line 
by over 1,500 miles from San Francisco and Seattle to che 
Philippines, Japan, or the Orient. These unused harbors would 
provide the best and sufest defenses for our Navy. It costs this 
Government $3,000,000 a year to chip the coal from the United 
States used by our vessels on the Pacific, while within 25 miles 
of these harbors we have coal in inexhaustible supplies—six 
years’ shipping coal bill will build the Alaska railroad—equal 
to our best grade of Pennsylvania or West Virginia coal, ready 
to be used free of cost. 











FUTURE FUEL SUPPLY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Again, consider the fuel supply of the United States. There are 
used in the United States yearly 400,000,000 tons of coal. There are 
used 85,000,000 tons per year more coal west of the Mississippi River 
than is mined west the Mississippi River. It is plain, therefore, to 
all that the price of coal is fixed by the few Atlantic States for all 
the people of the United States. Coal is selling on the western coast 
for from $8 and $10 to $12 per ton. Government experts, who have 
made an examination of the situation, report that at our present 
consumption of coal there is enou eoal In Alaska, now explored, of 
the finest quality, to say nothing of the unknown coal fields of Alaska, 
to supply our needs for 500 years. Im Alaska there is one coal field 
in area aS large as the coal area of the State of Pennsylvania. Now, 
should we make it possible for Alaska coal to come out to the ocean 
by this railroad, and then imto the United States, a few- Atlantic 
States could net fix the price of coal for all the people of the United 
States, and should [It save but $1 per ton on the price of coal, it would 
save In our coal bill to the aeople of the United States $460,000,000 
yearly, or twenty times the cest to build the railroad each year, to say 
nothing of the value of the railroad in opeaing up the great vaileys 
to home settlers from the United States and the coal supply for our 
fleet on the Pacifie coast. 

The consensus of opinion appesrs to be that the best way to 
insure the building of the railroad without scandal, collusion, 
quarrels, and delay is to put the matter entirely in the hands of 
the President, authorizing him to locate the road and construct 
the same, 

ALASKAN DEVELOPMENT INEVITABLE. 

Alaskan development is bound to come in some form or other. 
It is inevitable. If we do not provide for it, some more just 
and sensible Congress will. We should not let our incorrect 
knowledge and information of Alaska work to the detriment of 
this great undertaking. Because Alaska is not now settled and 
developed like Norway and Sweden argues nothing. Oklahoma 
was the same for centuries. The geographies of our grand- 
fathers had Illinois and Missouri marked “ The Great American 
Desert,” and little development occurred therein until the Gov- 
ernment gave assistance. Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and the 
great Oregon country remained undeveloped until the Govern- 
ment assisted in the construction of the Pacific Railroad. The 
poet Bryant, in his “ Thanatopsis,’” compared Oregon to the 
Balkan Desert ef Africa in these words: 


Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 
Or lose th f in the continuous wilderness, 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings— 


And so forth. 

OBJECTIONS AND THD OBJECTORS. 

Mr. Chairman, the objectors to Alaskan development may ail be 
classified under two general heads or classes—the constitutional 
argument need hardly be referred to: First, Government owner- 
ship of railroads. Those who say they fear that Alaskan devel- 
opment would commit the Government to Government owner- 
ship of railroads) The Government-ownership problem is not 
in this question at all. Beeause the United States Government 
in the past assisted many, many times in many places did not 
commit the Government to the policy of Government ownership 
of railroads, and neither will this great commendable states- 
manship and humanitarian-like piece of work commit the 
Government in any way to the policy of Government ownership 
of railroads. 

THE FELLOW WHO JUST OBJECTS. 

Second. Those who object to the Government doing anything 
anywhere, except in their own locality, but do not object to it 
there. In fact, when I hear some of these Representatives of 
sections of our country where tie United States Government has 
done so much, talk, I marvel that they have it in their hearts 
to do so poorly by Alaska. They just object. The great Jef- 
ferson found them crying unconstitutional and objecting to 
the expense of the Lewis and Clark expedition that made 
known to the world another world west of the Mississippi 
River, but the great Jefferson, with faith in the right and 
the future, did just what his great successor, President Wil- 
son, is now recommending to be done. 

THB LOGICAL POSITION OF THE OBJECTORS, 

What is the logical position of the objectors who would pre- 
vent Alaskan development? For the defeat of railroad build- 
ing either prevents Alaskan development or hands Alaska over 
to the syndicate to exploit—a prey to the interests—because 
without railroads by the Government none but the syndicate 
can get in or out of Alaska. Everyone must be aware of this. 
Vithout meaning to impugn the motives of anyone, yet it 
appears to me their position, logically, is this: 

Those who would defeat railroad building in Alaska are 
willing and would continue the useless expense of $3.000.000 
2 year shipping coal to our Pacific Fleet. They would continue 
to expend millions on naval harbors at Hawaii, far out from 
our coast in the ocean, where coal must be hauled at great 
expense, and leave unused the fine natural harbor nature has 
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made for us on the south Alaska coast with inexhaustible coal 
within 25 miles. 

They would continue to leave our Pacifie Fiect in peril; con- 
tinue to buy coal from Japan and Australian; ship it from West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, playing thus into the hands of the 
coal monopoly and Shipping Trust. They would leave the coal 
monopoly go on with the demand resting on West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, largely, and let the high prices of coal continue 
for all time. They would be willing to leave our Pacifie coast 
open to all the dangers of attack which our foolish policy of 
nondevelopment of Alaska invites. 

They would keep out of Alaska all settlers, ali home builders, 
all but the “interests.” They would say to the people of Alaska, 
as brave a race of pioneers as ever braved pioneer dangers in 
any land or any age, “Bone of our bone, blood of our blood, 
leave the land where sleep your dead, or stay and starve.” 

They would say to the United States Government, “ Pull down 
the flag of progress in Alaska, scuttle the ship of enterprise. 
beat the retreat on a magnificent opportunity, and abandon a 
magnificent responsibility.” 

Gentlemen, it will not be done; Alaskan development is bound 
to come. If we can not see the opportunity and do it, then some 
wiser Congress will; for God in His wisdom, I believe, would not 
permit Alaska to be forever biighted by such senile senility and 
such supine stupidity as such action as nondevelopment would 
imply and impose. [Applause.] 

We should develop Alaska, because it opens up future homes 
for future American citizens, and we are legislating well when 
we open up cheaper homes for the poor. We can thus draw 
from our congested places in our great cities and solve the 
labor problems there. The farmers of the United States can 
find added markets in Alaska and Alaska can furnish the farm- 
ers and the business enterprises of the United States with the 
great fuel supply of the future and prevent coal monopoly and 
coal famines of the future. 

We should develop Alaska because it gives the needed har- 
bors and the greatest security to our ships at sea necessary to 
guard the Pacific coast. The Pacific coast defense is of the 
utmost importance, and coal is the one great essential. The 
United States is now purchasing coal in Japan and Australin 
and we are shipping coal from the coal fields of West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania to our Pacific fleet. Our naval vessels use 
250,000 tons per year on the Pacific coast. In case of war we 
do not have and could not get enough coal to our fleet on the 
Pacifie coast to last 60 days, for coal is a contraband of war. 
and during time of war could net be sold to us by any other 
country. Still more serious is the fact that our coal is carried 
almost ‘entirely in foreign built and owned vessels, which could 
not be done in time of war. 

We should develop Alaska, because we are pledged to* that 
policy by the Baltimore platform of 1912, which promises im- 
mediate development of the resources of Alaska. In fact, plat- 
forms of all parties have promised this for the last 25 years. 
Besides, this has been the policy of the Government in regard to 
all the new parts of our country in the past. The Government 
spent $8,000,000 in the building of the cld dirt roads or pikes 
over the Alleghenys through Pennsylvania; it assisted Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and other interior States by building the old Balti- 
more & Ohio from Baltimore to the Ohio River: it assisted the 
Territories of the West by giving the immense sum of 155,504.994 
acres of land up to the year 1868 as a bonus to railroads 
through the West. In the Government’s policy of the past 
referred to its help was purely a gift and it owned no part of 
the road in the end, but in now assisting in the development of 
Alaska the Government can get all its money back and not be 
out one cent; still own its own railroad, and can then operate 
it, lease it, or sell it as it may desire, and leave open this great 
country to future civilization for millions of American settlers 
and good, cheap homes for the future poor. 

We should develop Alaska, because it speaks and indicates 
the growing life of the Nation. Any nation growing is safe. 
Any nation standing still is in danger. For us to take the latter 
course, when the former is open to us with every inducement of 
profit and sentiment and patriotism, would be most foolish and 
unwise, 

We should develop Alaska, because the trifle spent, in com- 
parison to the benefits to be derived both to us and to Alaska, 
would never be felt or noticed. For should the Government 
announce that this railroad would be built cities would spring 
up as by magic and the town sites of such cities alone would 
reimburse the Government for the money spent in constructing 
the railroad, while the cheapening in the Nation’s coal bill for 
the people of the United States would repay all the money spent 
in building the railroad ten times over a year. 
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We should develop Alaska, because thereby we avoid the 
probability of any naval defeat in the Pacific Ocean, and there- 
fore remove the temptation to attack us at any time, and thus 
avoid all the calamities of war. 

We should develop Alaska, because we would thus perform 
a service and put in motion a movement for which future gen- 
erations would rise up and ¢all us blessed. We would make a 
bigger, better, stronger United States of America, where labor 
would be lighter, life sweeter, and the earth a better place to 
live upon; and upon our work, if consummated in justice, 
honor, and honesty, would rest the gratitude of future races to 
be and the benign benedictions of the skies. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I should like to have five minutes more, 
Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it is not a matter of unanimous 
consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
for five minutes, 


[Mr. KREIDER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the Members 
of this House, and the country at large as well, should be 
congratulated upon one circumstance attending the discussion 
of this bill—a circumstance, I regret to say, that has not at- 
tended the deliberations of this House in connection with other 
important and fundamental legislation for some time past. I 
refer to the fact that the majority, whose proposition this bill 
is, has seen fit to permit it to take its chances in the arena of 
free and open debate, untrammeled by preliminary caucus obli- 
gation. I mean no invidious insinuation when I venture to ex- 
press the hope that this course, so happily begun, may be con- 
tinued to the end, and that when Members come to record their 
convictions upon the desirability of this legislation those con- 
victions may be both freely and fearlessly expressed. 

At the outset I desire to say that I am in favor of the con- 
struction of railroads in Alaska, and I want to say, further, 
that I am in favor of the Government of the United States 
constructing and owning such railroads, at least until such time 
as conditions seem to warrant the adoption of a different policy. 
This not because I am a convert to the policy of Government 
ownership of railroads in general, because I am opposed to that 
policy, but because I believe that conditions in Alaska are so 
peculiar that private capital.can not be induced to enter the 
field of railroad building there in a way best calculated to open 
up that country unless we offer or permit as compensation an 
unwarranted sacrifice of Alaska’s resources. When we built 
the major portion of our great railroads in this country we sub- 
mitted at the time to what appeared to be the necessities of 
the situation, and we have since been reaping the results of the 
policy adopted; and, if I mistake not, we are likely to continue 
the harvest for some time to come. I, for one, do not want to 
repeat the experiment. I neither want to sacrifice the great 
natural resources of Alaska to the desires of a few who would 
exploit them to monopolistic ends, nor enconrage the promotion 
of railroad construction there under a policy that will result 
in pernicious overcapitalization. 

The chairman of the committee reporting this bill, at the 
ginning of his very interesting speech delivered in this House 
on the 17th ultimo, remarked that “in the consideration of this 
measure the question arises, Is this country—Alaska—worth 
developing?” This question I shall not take the time of the 
committee to discuss, I shall assume that Alaska is worth 
developing, for I believe that to be a question upon which there 
is practically no diversity of opinion in this House, and little 
throughout the country. I believe that Alaska, with its great 
deposits of eval, copper, gold, silver, and other mineral, its fish- 
eries and fur product, together with the fact that its agricul- 
tural qualities are sufficient to sustain any population that is 
likely to become permanently resident there, constitutes a great 
augmentation to our national wealth. 

A consideration of this bill, however, does present the ques- 
tion how best to initiate the development of Alaska; whether 
we shall pursue a policy calculated to conserve and develop 
Alaska’s resources for the benefit of the people of the United 
States, offering equal opportunity to all within reasonable lim- 
its, or whether we shall pursue a policy which, merely because 
it lessens tasks and shifts responsibilities of government, will 
enable a few to monopolize the great harvest that is now ripen- 
ing there, leaving the worthy many who may come after to 
glean the discarded remnants. 
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The gentleman from Alaska, the author of this bill, in his 
great speech delivered a week ago to-day said: 

The bill under discussion is in the interests of the people and puts the 
issue of Government or Guggenheim control in Alaska squarely to the 
vote of this House. Which shall it be, Government or Guggenheim? 

This is but another way of stating the alternate policies that 
I have suggested, I am in full sympathy with the gentleman 
from Alaska so far as concerns the ultimate object of his effort. 
I only wish I were so sure as he that the bill under discussion 
presents the question as he seems to see it. As to whether this 
bill presents the question of Government or Guggenheim, I am in 
Serious doubt. I greatly fear that it presents the question of 
Government and Guggenheim, and that if enacted in its present 
form it will iead io an entangling alliance that we will in the 
future seriously regret, and it is this danger lurking, as it seens 
to me, in the bill to which I shall direct my attention. 

The general knowledge of Alaska that has been acquired dur- 
ing the last 15 years or more, supplemented by more recent 
special investigation, seems to have crystallized a general opin 
ion that an essential preparation for the development of Alask, 
is transportation facilities from the seaboard to the interior. 
That in order to make available and accessible the mineral an: 
agricultural products and possibilities of that country, railroads 
should be built connecting the open harbors on the southern 
coast with the inland navigable waters, at the same time pene- 
trating the most wealthy mineral regions and the great valleys 
best adapted to agriculture. 

Alaska’s greatest navigable river is the Yukon, which, rising 
in British America and flowing westward, cuts Alaska almosi 
midway, emptying into Nerton Sound. The valley of the Yukon, 
together with the valley of the Tanana, its principal tributary 
on the south, contains a large portion of Alaska’s most valuable 
agricultural land. The second great river is the Kuskokwim, 
rising in central Alaska and flowing southwesterly into Kus- 
kokwim Bay. The valley of this river also contains a large 
amovsit of agriculturally adapted land. These river valley 
regions, except during the short period of navigation, must be 
reached overland from the ocean harbors on the southern 
coast. Along that coast trend high and almost continuous 
ranges of mountains. The gentleman from Alaska has told us, 
as well as other gentlemen, both on the floor and at the hear 
ings, that there are three great gateways through these moun- 
tain ranges through which access can be gained into Alaska’s 
interior—the White Pass gateway, the Copper River gateway, 
and the Seward gateway. These gateways, with the wonderfu! 
harvors lying at their portals, witness what seems to have been 
a wise providence of nature. Through these gateways and into 
these harbors the great current of Alaska’s future commerce 
must flow. This fact was shrewdly foreseen by those enter- 
prising spirits who first undertook Alaska’s exploitation, and 
they quickly laid claim to and posted sentinels at these grest 
doorways. 

The White Pass gateway opens through at the lower end of 
the Panhandle and leads into Canadian territory and thence 
into the valley of the Yukon. This gateway is now occupied 
by the White Pass and Yukon railways, the lines, terminals, 
and harbors of which are owned and controlled by the Morgan 
and Guggenheim interests. This gateway is thought to be im- 
practicable for the purposes of this bill. The Copper River 
gateway, beginning with the harbor in Orca Bay and extending 
up the Copper River Gorge and Valley, is also occupied and con- 
trolled by the Morgans and Guggenheims. The Seward gaie- 
way, including the great harbor in Resurrection Bay, through 
the Alaska Syndicate, is also practically owned and controlled 
by the Morgans and Guggenheims. I quote from the testimony 
of the Delegate from Alaska given at the hearings before thie 
committee reporting this bill. On page 406, Mr. WIcKERSHAM 
says: 

You now see how the White Pass gateway into Alaska is controlled— 
is in partnership with the Alaska Syndicate—and I want to go wilh 
you now to the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad and talk to you 
about that, because that occupies the next great gateway into Alaska. 
It is a main gateway up the Copper River on a water grade, and is 
the principal gateway into Alaska, and yet it is in the charge, contru!. 
and ownership of the Morgan-Guggenheim combination. They built 
the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad through that pass at an 
expense of about $20,000,000. It is a fine standard-guage railroad. |! 
has beautiful fine iron bridges. It is well built, well ballasted, and 
runs from the town of Cordova up the Copper River to Chitina, and 
thence to the right along the Chitina River to their great copper mines 
at Kennicott or Bonanza. 

I again quote from the speech of the gentleman from Alaskit 
to which I referred. His language will be found on page 166- 
of the Recorp of January 14: 


he 

I have gone into this matter thus carefully to show you that () 
Alaska Syndicate not only owns the Coupee River & Northwestern 
Railroad gateway into the interior of Alaska, and that it is . op 7 
with the owners of the White Pass and Yukon gateway, but tha é, 









substantially the owner of the Alaska Northern Railway and in control 
of that gateway. In shert, we find the Alaska § cate in control 
of three of the principal gateways to the interior of Alaska. 

A little further on, at the bottom of the same page, the gentle- | 
man says: 

There is a side gateway from Valdez which cuts into the Copper gate- | 
way, and there is said to be a side gateway that opens into the Seward 
route. It would net be much of a trick to condemn the Seward road 
and take it over by paying its value. It is a bankrupt concern, closed 
down, and bas not been in operation for three or four years. 

If I were inclined to doubt the testimony of the gentleman | 
from Alaska and others or the consensus of opinion entertained 
both at this and the other end of the Capitol, I should still find 
evidence sufficient for me in the fact that the Guggenheime and | 
zeutlemen of the Alaska Syndicate were on the ground with all 
the skill and facilities that money could buy at a time when the | 
opportunity to pick and choose was unlimited, and that they 
exercised and embraced their oppertunities to the fullest extent | 
of their desires. If they refrained from laying hold of anything, 
either of existing, potential, or strategic value, I have only to 
say that I am seriously mistaken in my estimate of these gentle- 
men; they are not the men I took them for. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a remarkable situation that we find our- 
selves in. A great mountain-locked empire to be developed, and 
the three prineipal gateways into that empire in the ocevpancy, 
ownership, and control of the Alaska Syndicate, and we are to 
congratulate ourselves upon the fact that there yet remains an | 
otseure side gateway through which the Government of the | 
United States may steal for the purpose of gaining access to its 
great domain. Under existing conditions the front entrance into 
the people’s great warehouse of Alaska seems to be reserved for 
the Alaska Syndicate and the Guggenheims, and it is proposed 
that the majesty of the people of the United States as repre- | 
sented by the National Government must resert to the deviousiy 
approached side entrance, usually “reserved fer servants and 
tradesmen,” 

Now, were it not for this remarkable situation, I think there 
ean be no doubt what Congress would do at this time. A bill 
would be passed authorizing the construction of one or two 
lines of railway connecting the open ports upon the southern 
coast of Alaska with the inland navigable waters. One of | 
those lines would be projected from Orca Bay, at Cordova, up | 
the Copper River to Fairbanks and, ultimately, to the Yukon. 
The other line would be projected from Resurrection Bay, at 
Seward, around Cooks Inlet, across the Susitna Valley, and 
westward to the Kuskokwim River. The former line, with the | 
aid of a short branch, would tap the Bering River coal fields, 
and the latter line would tap the Matanuska coal fields. These 
lines, respectively, would penetrate the broad, fertile valleys of | 
the Tanana, the Yukon, and the Kuskokwim. ‘These lines of | 
railroad, together with adequate seaboard terminals and the 
great ocean harbors from which they are projected, would be | 
owned and controlled by the Government of the United States. 
The two great gateways to the interior of Alaska would be in 
control of the Government of the United States, and the portals 
of these great highways would be kept in trust for the people 
of the United States, offering equal opportunity to all who 
might enter there: 

In the light of our present knowledge of Alaska, is it not 
worth while to stop and consider whether these great com- 
minding advantages are irretrievably lost? Shall we yield 
without question the permanency of dominion taken under 
fraud and im bad faith, or shall we not ask, in the language 
of the gentleman from Alaska, “ Who are these Colossi who 
stand astride not one but three of the gateways of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska?” Shall we not examine into the character of 
their title, legal and equitable? Shall we not even satisfy our- 
selves that their present hold is in fact secure upon these 
great strategic positions? It seems to me that a great responsi- 
bility rests wpon the House and the Senate in this respect—a 
responsibility which we must acknowledge and discharge to the 
uttermost or leave ourselves open to imputaticn of unfaithful- 
ness to the greatest duty of the occasion. 

This brings us to the question of the policy to be pursued 
by the Government in initiating the construction of railroads 
in Alaska, Shall we begin at the bottom and lay a secure 
foundation, clearing away if needs be the obstructing rubbish, 
or shall we begin with the superstructure, building upon this 
rubbish and trusting to its sufficiency, durability, and adapta- 
bility te answer our ultimate purposes? In my opinion we 
should begin at the bottom. We should examine into the rights 
of the oeeupants of these gateways and of their relation to the 
people and to the Government of the United States. We should 
«seertain what obligations they and their predecessors as- 
sumed when they laid hold of the public domain and whether 
they have discharged those obligations, and whether they can 
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be trusted in the future to continue to discharge their obliga- 
tions’ and responsibilities. And then, if we shall find that they 
have entered im bad faith, that they have failed to discharge 
their obligations, that they are unable or indisposed to dis- 
charge them in the future, I believe there is power in the 
Government of the United States to say to these “Colossi” 
who now stand “astride” these gateways to stand aside and 
yield possession and control to the original proprietor. If, upon 
investigation, we shall find that these occupants have made im- 
provements for which we are legally or morally obligated to 
pay, I believe the value should be fixed upon the basis of 
present conditions. If we are to acquire the present lines of 
railroad and terminals, we should acquire them upon the basis 


| of incomplete, failed, abandoned concerns; that we should not 


wait until by the enactment or in pursuance of the proposed 
legislation we have brought about conditions which will infuse 
into these properties many millions of dollars of unearned 
increment. That we should acquire the lines occupying these 
two principal gateways, together with their terminal sites and 
harbor bases, I am convineed. If we are justified in spending 
thirty-five or forty millions—aye, sixty or seventy millions—be- 
fore we are through in building a fragmentary portion of a 
system without any gateways, terminals, or harbors, leaving all 
of these in the possession and control of the Alaska Syndicate, 
we are surely justified in spending eight or ten millions more to 
get possession and control of all ef these essential portiens of 
the equipment. 

I shall ask the attention of the committee while we examine 
the record in connection with the location and construction of 
the two railroads projected from Seward and Cordova. Dur- 
ing the second session of the Sixtieth Congress a letter from 
the Secretary of the Interior transmitting certain data relating 
to railroads in Alaska was made House Document No. 1201. 
This doeument gives valuable information touching the origin 
ef all the Alaska railreads. I first call your attention to the 
Alaska Northern. This road is the successor of the Alaska 
Central Railway, which was projected from Resurrection Bay. 
On page 2 of the document referred to we get the information 
that the Alaska Central Railway was incorporated under the 
laws of Washington and that the purpose of its organization 
was to build a railroad over a certain route. The route de- 
seribed in the articles of incorporation is from Resurrection 
Bay to the Yukon River; that this company filed 15 maps of 
preliminary location—one from Resurrection Bay to a point 
en the Yukon, another from Resurrection Bay to the Tanana, 
and to various ether points. Now, mark you, the proposition 
wier which the Alaska Central laid hold of the public domain, 
including termine! site and the harbor in Resurrection Bay, 
was that it woulc build a railroad from this seaboard terminal 
into the interior of Alaska to some point on the Yukon or 
Tanana River; that it would epen up a great public highway. 
for the development of Alaska. But we find that, after a more 
or less checkered and stormy career, and after taking possession 
of the harbor and termine! site and constructing abeut 72 
miles of railway, it is bankrupt, construction abandoned, and 
in the hands of the Alaska Syndieate, with no pretense now 
being made of continuing the line to the Yukon or the Tanana. 
The opposing parties te the compact with the Government, 
after seizing this harbor, this strategic terminal site and the 
gateway to the interior, have utterly failed to deliver their 
part of the consideration. They do not purpose to deliver it, 
Under these circumstances shall they hold us to the bargain? 
I now cal} your attention to the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railway, which is the suecessor of the Copper River Railway. 

The Copper River Railway Co. was incorporated under the 
laws of Washington for the purpose of building a railway over 
a certain route. The route deseribed in its articles of incor- 
poration is from a point near the mouth of the Copper River 
River near Fairbanks, and branch 
lines. The Copper River & Northwestern Railway was later 
incorporated under the laws of Nevada, and it took over the 
properties of the Copper River Railway. Its articles of in- 
corporation described a route from a point near tidewater in 
western Alaska tributary to the Copper River Valley in a gen- 
eral northwesterly direction to a point in the vicinity of the 
Copper River copper fields and extensions in the general direc- 
tion of Eagle City or Fairbanks, with branch lines. In pur- 
suance of this proposition the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railway has acquired practical control of the harbor at Cor- 
dova, with the choicest terminal grounds there, and a right of 
way extending to the Copper River and up the gorge or valley 
of that river to Chitina, with a branch thence to the copper 
fields. This company took possession of this property with all 
its strategic advantages under the pretense of building to the 
Tanana River. Their avowed purpose was to build a great 
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public highway for the purpose of developing Alaska. It soon 
became apparent, however, that their purpose was to develop 
Alaska for themselves only, and when their purpose in this 
respect was thwarted they abandoned the enterprise, at least 
in all respects not directly pertaining to their private interests. 
The Guggenheims have completed the line to the copper fields 
owned by themselves. They do not now purpose to extend the 
line to the Tanana or to any other point. They have the harbor 
at Cordova, the terminal grounds, the gateway through the 
mountain range. They have placed their property there, but 
in such a way and to such an extent as serves their own 
interests only. 

In other words, they have repudiated their obligations to the 
Government and to the people of the United States; they have 
built no public highway for the development of Alaska, and 
the fragment of railroad which they now have, when considered 
for that purpose, is almost valueless. We are now confronted 
with the question whether these people shall hold the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States to the bargain. Shall 
they be permitted to hold this, the principal gateway into 
Alaska, as a private equipment to their copper mines? They 
have feiled to deliver their part of the consideration or to live 
up to their side of the compact; why should not the Govern- 
ment lay hold of this gateway, designed by nature to serve as 
the route of a great public highway, for the benefit of the 
people of the United States and devote it to that purpose? 

If the Government is ever to gain control of the harbors 
and gateways at Cordova and Seward, it should do it now. If 
we are to condemn and take these properties we should make 
that ceurse certain by the provisions of this bill, and not merely 
suggest it as a contingency. We should adopt our course while 
the present status of those properties exists. We should deter- 
mine the matter while they may be acquired at their present actual 
value as railroads and railroad facilities, and not after we, by 
legislation and Executive action, have given them a status which 
will increase their value as railroads tenfold. As I have stated, 
these lines are of little value when considered in a proper light 
as lines of railway. The Alaska Northern is practically an 
abandoned project. It is not being operated. It is not in the 
course of being extended so as to become more yaluable. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. If the gentleman has read the bill 
carefully, does he not think that under its provisions the Presi- 
dent would have authority to condemn and take over either one 
of these roads? 

Mr. SCOTT. I think he would; but I think that is a responsi- 
bility that rests upon this House, and that it is too great a 
responsibility ever to let pass beyond the doors of this House. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman think that if this bill 
had emphatically and absolutely directed the President to buy 
or condemn that road it would have stiffened the price he would 
have had to give for it if he wanted to get it? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; b®ecause we can condemn that property 
and its value will be fixed under existing conditions, under the 
law and the rules of evidence. 

Mr. HARDY. My opinion is that if it is known that we are 
either going to buy that road or build another, whichever seems 
best to do, the road itself will offer to surrender for a far less 
consideration than if they know that the President has to buy it. 

Mr. SCOTT. But whenever you make it legally sure by 
legislation that a line is to be extended, then you have given 
the existing line a legal status different than it now occupies. 
You have given it the opportunity, when you institute your 
condemnation proceedings, to offer itself as part of an assured 
continuous line to the Yukon, and you will find that under the 
law and under the rules of evidence you will have to pay from 
five to ten times the amount that you would have to pay if 
you made ‘his matter sure at the outset. 

Mr. HARDY. My idea was that this bill did not make that 
an assured continuous line at all. 

Mr. SCOTT. It will the very minute Executive action is 
taken under this bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it not true that this bill contemplates two 
extensions, not either of them a complete system, but one an 
extension of the line from Chitina on to Fairbanks and the 
other an extension of the line from Kern Creek, the terminus 
of the Alaska Northern Railroad, up into the Kuskokwim Valley 
and the Matanuska coal fields? 

Mr. SCOTT. I think there can be no question about that. 

Mr. TOWNER. And does not that mean that the very deter- 
mination and prejecting of the idea of building these two rail- 
roads will immediately add to the value of these other railroads, 
because they could not possibly be made available unless they 


used the Guggenheim road that runs into the Copper River 
Valley and the Alaska Syndicate road that runs north? 

Mr. SCOTT. The legal status will be. changed immediately. 
It may properly be considered as junk. The Copper River « 
Northwestern Railway, while capitalized at nearly $28,000,000— 
$27,698,400—reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the fiscal year 1913 an operating and maintenance deficit 
of $163,765.84, or, when reduced to mileage, $839.91 per mile. 
It is pertinent now to consider what are 195 miles of railway 
worth that can not be operated except at a loss of $839.91 
per mile annually. And why are these properties in this condi- 
tion? The answer to this question ought not to be difficult. 
These lines do not reach their objective points. They are mere 
fragments, no longer even in the course of construction. They 
have no future under existing conditions. If these lines were 
condemned by the Government of the United States now, they 
would be valued under existing conditions. The reports of their 
owners to the Interstate Commerce Commission would be com- 
petent evidence of that value. I do not mean by that that they 
are absolutely worthless; they have a potential value, but not 
as a part of an assured line which when completed would coun- 
stitute a successful railway. 

Let us suppose that the course suggested in the message of 
President Taft and in the report of the Alaska Railway Cou- 
mission should be followed. Suppose that this bill should 
pass and the President should locate lines, of railway froin 
Chitina to Fairbanks, and from Kern Creek around Cook Inlet 
and westward to the Kuskokwim River, and the construction 
of those lines should be legally assured. What effect would 
this action have upon the Alaska Northern and the Copper 
River & Northwestern? They would not each only become the 
lower main trunk of a through line, but would own and contro! 
the terminals and the harbor at the foot of such line, 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Did they in the same report give any 
opinion as to the yalue of the ore they carried which belonged 
to them? 

Mr. SCOTT. They did not, 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. There is where they make the profit. 

Mr. SCOTT. Property that is now commercially worthless 
would be of great value. The Government of the United States 
would own two fragments of railway, but the harbors, the 
terminals, the trunks projecting through the great gateways of 
Alaska would be owned and controlled by the Guggenheims. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. It seems to me that the gentleman’s purpose 
of mind is the same, but our conclusions are just the reverse. 
It seems to me that the bill declared that it was going to build 
the road, say, from Cordova to Fairbanks, using the Copper 
River road as a part of it; that would give the value that the 
gentleman is talking about; but if it is left optional with the 
President whether he would condemn the Guggenheim road or 
build another, then it becomes in the nature of junk, as the 
gentleman said, and the liberty in the bill avoids the conditions. 

Mr. SCOTT. There is where the gentleman falls into a trap. 
If the initial step makes it certain that we are to take these 
lines, that fixes the status that they must occupy in the court 
in the condemnation proceedings. 

Mr. HARDY. If the bill declared that the road should be a 
part of the route, then it would do the very thing the geutle- 
man says. 

Mr. SCOTT. If you will examine the bill carefully, you wil! 
come to another conclusion. 

Let us suppose that the Government should then undertake tle 
acquisition of the existing lines and institute condemnation pro- 
ceedings to that end. Would the Government be able to acquire 
these lines at their present value? Would the same rules and 
limitations of evidence apply in establishing that value? Not 
at all. If condemned under existing conditions, applying well- 
known rules of evidence and law, the value of those lines 
would be fixed at much less than original cost. Those con- 
nected with the promotion, construction, and ownership of those 
lines have already sustained a great loss. That loss should 
rest where it has fallen. If the Congress of the United States 
by legislation shall make legally assured the continuation of 
those lines to their original objectives, that loss will not only 
be made good, but in case the Government should in the future 
attempt to acquire those properties, the burden not only of 
that loss but an additional great profit to the present owners 
would be shifted to the Government... There is but one rational 
course in this connection. ‘That is to acquire these lines either 
before or simultaneously with definite action by the Government 
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with respect to the establishment of routes and the locations of 
lines. 

On August 24, 1912, an act of Congress was approved author- 
izing the President to appoint a commission to conduct an 
examination into the transportation question of the Territory 
of Alaska, to secure surveys and other information with respect 
io railroads, information in respect to coal fields and their 
proximity to railroads, and other matters. The President 
appointed such commission, which made the investigation re- 
ferred to and transmitted its report to the President, which was 
later transmitted to Congress. I have no doubt that nearly 
every Member of the House is familiar with that report. It 
in substance recommended the building of a line of railroad 
from Chitina to Fairbanks end from Kern Creek around Cook 
Inlet to the Kuskokwim River, these lines connecting with the 
existing Copper River & Northwestern and the Alaska & North- 
ern lines. The aggregate amount of new construction was to 
be 773 miles and the estimated cost $35,000,000. Among the 
principal reasons urged for the connection with existing lines 
was the superiority of the harbors in Orca and Resurrection 
Bays and the facilities which the existing lines had on those 
harbors. ° 

‘yhe objections I would have to the carrying out of the recom- 
mendations of the Alaska Railroad Commission are that it 
would invelve the construction and ownership by the Govern- 
inent of the portions of lines extending from Chitina to Fair- 
banks and Kern Creek to the Kuskokwim River, leaving the 
lower portions of the continuous lines together, with their ter- 
minals, harbors—in fact, the two great gateways into Alaska— 
in the contro] and ownership of the Alaska Syndicate and the 
Cuggenheims. It would necessitate the Government entering 
into contract relations with the Alaska Syndicate and the Gug- 
venheims, which would forever seal the hold of these interests 
upon these two great gateways. It would prevent the Govern- 
inent from ever acquiring the control of those gateways, har- 
bors, terminals, and railroad trunks except at stupendous cost, 
at a valuation which would capitalize the very act and policy 
of the Government for the benefit of the Alaska Syndicate and 
the Guggenheims. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Does the gentleman know that at 
Resurrection Bay, fronting on the bay, the Government has 

urge reservations of the water front and large reservations for 
iown-site purposes which nobody can get, and from those water 
sites owned by the Government they may build into the interior 
without purchasing anything of the Alaska Central? That is not 
true at Cordova, but it is at Seward. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman may be correct, but I apprehend 
ihat when these interests took hold of this property they did not 
take the worst position. I apprehend that if there was any 
choice there they took advantage of the choice. 

The fundamental objection that I have to this bill is that it is 
calculated to bring about the same result as the Alaska Rail- 
road Commission plan. As this bill was introduced it embodied 
au plan substantially identical with that recommended by the 
Alaska Railroad Commission in the respects referred to. It 
required the loeation and construction of a line or lines not 
exceeding 733 miles in the aggregate, to be so located as to con- 
nect one or more of the open Pacific coast harbors on the south- 
er coast of Alaska with the navigable waters of the Tanana, 
the Yukon, and the Kuskokwim. Now, the distance from Chitina 
io Fairbanks plus the distance from Kern Creek to the Kus- 
kokwim River over the routes referred to in the commission 
report is exactly 733 miles in the aggregate. Two lines of rail- 
road built so as to connect open harbors on the southern coast 
with these inland navigable waters could only be kept within the 
limit of 733 miles by extending the existing lines from Chitina 
and Kern Creek: and, again, these two lines could only be so 
constructed within the limits of $35,000,000 under the estimates 
by extending them from these points. The purpose of this bill 
as it was fatroduced was as clear as noonday; it was the Alaska 
Ktnilroad Commission plan. 

The bill has been amended in the committee by striking out 
the 733-mile limitation, but the $35,000,000 appropriation re- 
iuiins the same. The requirement that it be “so located as to 
connect one or more of the open Pacific harbors on the southern 
coast of Alaska with the navigable waters in the interior” is 
still there. And it will be observed that this requirement can 
be fulfilled by building from Chitina and from Kern Creek. It 
ill be noted that the bill does not require the lines to be con- 
structed by the Government to extend from the harbors to the 
interior waters, but only requires that they shall be “so located 
as to connect.” This requirement, of course, can be fully met 
by connecting with the existing lines. The purpose of the bill 





in this respect is further made apparent by the provision au- 
thorizing the President “to lease” any cther existing line or 
lines of railroad in Alaska which may be necessary to com- 
plete the construction of the line or lines of railroad designated 
or located by him in the first instance, or to make contracts 
and agreements with any other railroad for joint transportation 
of- freight and passengers. In other words, the bil! fully au- 
thorizes the President to locate and coustruct a line at Govern- 
ment expense from Chitina to Fairbanks, and to lease the 
Copper River & Northwestern line from the Guggenheims, or if 
a lease is not desirable, to make a contract or agreement with 
the Guggenheims for joint transportation of freight and pas- 
sengers. The same plan is authorized with respect to the other 
line. Under the bill as amended, the President is given full 
authority to carry out a plan identical with that of the Alaska 
Railroad Commission, leaving these two gateways and harbors 
with all their advantages as they now are in the control of the 
Alaska Syndicate and the Guggenheims. Indeed, the appro- 
priation carried by this bill contemplates that very course, and 
as I view it, permits no other course. 

It has been pointed out, of course, that the bill does not re- 
strict the action of the President; that it authorizes him to 
build a through line, to acquire wharfage and harbor facilities, 
and terminals if he deems that course wise. It seems to me, 
however, that these provisions of the bill are calculated to mis- 
lead. The President is required to construct lines that will con- 
nect the open harbors on the southern coast with the navigable 
waters of the interior, but he is also required to connect with 
coal fields of ample capacity, and to so construct the lines as 
best to aid in the development of the agricultural and mineral 
and other resources of Alaska as a whole and the settlement of 
the public lands. Of course, the President could confine him- 
self to the construction of a single line connecting one port with 
one of the navigable rivers, but I do not believe that anvone 
anticipates such a course. It is desirable to reach both the 
Bering River and the Matanuska fields and the Tanana and 
Kuskokwim Valleys. This can only be done under the present 
bill by connecting the proposed Government roads with the ex- 
isting lines, or incnrring expense far in excess of the amount 
of the appropriation. 

Here is the situation as I view it. It is essential to the 
proper development of Alaska that railroads be built connect- 
ing the seaboard with the coal fields, the copper fields, and the 
agricultural sections. Those railroads must be projected from 
good harbors on the south coast. They ought to be projected 
from the best harbors. The best harbors and gatewuys to the 
interior are the Seward and the Copper River harbors and gate- 
ways. One is in the possession of the Alaska Syndicate and 
occupied by a derelict fragment of a railroad. The other is in 
the possession of the Guggenheims, and is occupied by good 
terminals and a good line of railroad, extending to the Gug- 
genheim copper mines, but constitutes no public highway for 
the development of Alaska. The Alaska Syndicate and the 
Guggenheims have not kept faith with the Government of the 
United States. Those harbors and gateways in justice belong 
to us. Have we the wisdom, the courage, and the disposition 
to take them; or shall we supinely acknowledge the permanency 
of their claim? The responsibility for the solution of this 
question rests with the Congress of the United States. That 
responsibility can not and ought not to be shifted to any other 
department of the Government. When this bill leaves this 
House it should carry the command of Congress to condemn 
and take the Alaska Northern and the Copper River & North- 
western Railways and the two great gateways now occupied by 
them. This bill should not leave this House without that 
command. [Applause.] 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to disagree with 
the conclusions of the honorable gentleman whc has just pre- 
ceded me [Mr. Scort] in one or two particulars. The United 
States Government, should this bill be enacted, will not have 
to take either by condemnation or purchase any railroad con- 
structed in Alaska, whether in operation or not, but the Goy- 
ernment through the President of the United States may select 
a route entirely different from any occupied at the present time, 
or the President may purchase, if he can obtain a good bargain 
for the United States, the Alaska Northern, or if its owners try 
to stand him up he may parallel the Alaska Northern or any 
other road. The United States Government owns the best water 
frontage at Seward, and should that place be selected as the 
ocean terminus of the road the Government would not have to 
purchase any land for harbor, wharfage, or terminal purposes. 

The Alaska railroad bill has been fully and ably discussed 
pro and con by those who have preceded me. I shall not, there- 
fore, in my remarks go very extensively into statistical details 
for fear of repeating what has already been said. 
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The reasons why the Federal Government should construct 
a railroad in Alaska—its feasibility, prospective routes, and com- 
paratively moderate cost of construction—have been clearly ex- 
plained in detail by Judge Heuston, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Territeries, and by ether Members. 

The vast extent of Alaska, the wonderful fertility of its val- 
leys south of the Yuken River, the abundance of crops of the 
hardier vegetables and cereals that can be grown on the valley 
land after it has been cleared for and subjected to agriculture, 
the extent cf its natural pasturage and the possibility of raising 
large numbers of domestic animals have been presented. Its 
inexhaustible mineral resourees, including coal, copper, and 
gold, in the valleys and coast ranges of mountains south of the 
Yukon have been dwelt upon. 

The healthfulness of its climate and the ability of the Terri- 
tory to maintain in comfort, happiness, and the highest degree 
of Christian civilization a large white American population 
have been shown. 

This wonderfully rich country has been bottled up by Execu- 
tive orders, national legislation, and by the assumption and 
exercise of authority by the departments fer : great many 
years. [Applause.] 

The original bottling up of Alaska by the Government may 
have been excusable as necessary te prevent its being pioneered 
and menopelized by exploiters from their offices in New York, 
Chicago, Bosten, and Montreal, but there is ne reason on 
earth why that policy should be continued in perpetuity. The 
time has come when the settling and developing of Alaska by 
genuine American home-building pioneers should be encouraged 
by the Government and, if necessary, made possible by proper 
legislation. 

The President now has it in his power, through Exeeutive 
order, to relieve the conditions, and I believe the chaimman of 
the Committee on Territories has satisfacterily diseussed the 
situation with him. But legislation should also be enacted 
by Congress that will permit and assist the pioneering and de- 
veloping of Alaska and at the same time prevent its mineral 
wealth from falling into the hands of syndicates. Its natural 
resources should be properly conserved and worked under Gov- 
ernment supervision that will effectually prevent the monopo- 
lizing of its wealth. 

The only tenable reason for a man to leave his home and the 
cemforts of civilization to pioneer a new country is an oppor- 
tunity to better the conditions of himself and family. Under 
existing conditions ne such opportunity awaits him in Alaska. 
He will find that the law has more consideration for the brown 
bear of the Territory than it has for an Alaska pioneer; that 
it is a misdemeanor to pick up and use driftwood on the beach; 
that the administration of the Forestry Service is so strict 
that wood brings $16 a cord on the edge of a forest; that the 
law will not permit him to mine coal for his own use; and that 
within a few miles of an almost inexhaustible supply of coal 
he is forced to pay from $16 to $25 a ten for coal shipped in 
from Canada. 

Any man, with the exception of a Government official, who 
would go to Alaska with the intention of making it his home 
under existing conditions is playing heokey from an insane 
asylum. 

Alaska can not be effectively pioneered and developed with- 
out a railroad is constructed on which to ship out the products 
of its mines and to ship in supplies. 

Private capital can not and will not construct a railroad in 
Alaska without the Government makes unreasonable conces- 
sions, and I do not believe this Government will ever again give 
a dollar or an acre of land to a railroad company as an induce- 
ment to build a road. 

Of course you could find promoters who would jump at the 
chance to accept a franchise to build a road for the opportunity 
it wou'd give them to make a clean-up by selling steck and 
bonds, but legitimate capital can not be interested in an Alaska 
railroad enterprise without it is given an opportunity to own 
and develop some of the mines, and that opportunity I hope will 
never be given. 

The construction of a Government railroad weuld pioneer 
Alaska, develop its resources, and populate its domain with 
sturdy Americans. 

Those who eppose the bill have exercised their ingenuity in 
manufacturing and plausibly presenting excuses as to why it 
should not pass. You will find some who worked hard for the 
passage of the Hetch Hetchy bill fearing the socialistic tenden- 
cies of the Alaska railroad bill. Now, where is their consist- 
ency? The San Francisco-Hetch Hetchy water and power plant 
will be a public utility, built, eperated, and owned by the 
municipality of San Francisco, and it will cost San Francisco 
between two and three times as much to develop her water and 


power supply and plants as it will cost the Federal Government 
to build the Alaska railroad from a harbor on the southern 
Alaska coast to navigable water on the Tanana River, and San 
Francisco will sell water and power in competition with private 
business enterprise, while the Alaska railroad will not compete 
Se other railroad, but will only develop an undeveloped 
country. 

The cry of public ownership of public utilities does not scare 
me, as it does some people. It is true that the business of 
Government is to govern and not primarily to engage:in busi- 
ness enterprises, but public ownership of public utilities is 
right when such ownership is clearly in the interests of the 
people and can be better condueted and maintained under public 
ownership than under private business enterprise. It has al- 
ways been so recognized and in many places and instances 
adopted and used in this country both by the Federal and loca! 
governments. 

It is dangerous to the liberties of the people to place in the 
hands of any human being or human agency, including the Goy- 
ernment, any great or extraordinary power over the means of 
subsistence, existence, and happiness of the people and the 
natural rights and individual liberty of men, and the greatest 
valid objection—if it is a valid objection—to the public owner- 
ship of all public utilities and their operation by the Govern- 
ment is the extraordinary power and influence it would place in 
the hands of the Government and the opportunity it would 
make for and give to officials either insidiously or by the ex- 
ercise of direct authority to dominate, command, and oppress 
the people and control the electorate and the fact that as yet no 
adequate check to the possible assumption and exercise of such 
authority and power by Government has been thought out. 

The Alaska railroad bill provides that after construction the 
road may be operated or leased or sold by the Government, as 
may best serve the interests of the people, and no Member who 
fought for Hetch Hetchy need fear to vote for this bill on ac- 
count of its public-ownership features. 

It is much better that the Government should build the road 
for the benefit of all the people, with the probability of in time 
being reimbursed for the original cost, than that a few capi- 
talists should be permitted to build it for their personal benefit, 
and in return for their enterprise be given the privilege of ex- 
ploiting the people and monopolizing the rich mineral resources 
of the Treasury, which should be reserved and protected by the 
Government for the hardy men and women pioneers and for its 
future citizens on whom the genuine development and prosperity 
of Alaska must depend. [Applause.] 

I have heard the fact that there are but 35,000 white people 
in Alaska advanced as an excuse against the Government con- 
structing the road. It has been stated on this floor that there 
are but 35,000 white people in Alaska, and it is proposed to build 
a $35,000,000 road for them, a railroad the construction of which 
will entail on the Government the expenditure of an amount of 
money equal to $1,000 per capita for every white man, woman, 
and child in the Territory. I wonder if the honorable gentie- 
man who made that statement knows that when the populous. 
rich, and magnificent State he represents in this House was a 
sparsely settled Territory with less than 35,000 white inhabitants 
the railroads constructed through it received Government aid, 
and that practically all of the Western States, then Territories, 
had populations of less than 35,000 when railroads were con- 
structed through them with Government aid, and that if the 
roads had not received Government aid they would not have 
been constructed, and if they had not been constructed those 
magnificent and prosperous States would to-day be sparsely set- 
tled wildernesses? Oregon and California, I believe, were the 
only two Western States that had a larger population than 
85,000 when Government-aided railroads were construcied 
through them. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURRY. I will. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. In 1870 the Territory of Washington 
only had 23,000 people. The land grants for the Northern Pa- 
cific were made by act of Congress in 1864, six years before that 
Territory had its 23,000 population. 

Mr. CURRY. I was in the Territory of Washington when ‘ts 
first railroad was constructed, and I donated a full day's work 
to the first railroad that was built through there, and I would do 
it again. [Applause.] 

Would it not have been better for the Government-aided roads 
to have been constructed by the Government than as they were: 

The Government has spent and is spending hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in digging the Panama Canal, which, by the wy, 
is another instance of public ownership, construction, and opera- 
tion of a public utility—and there are only 37,428 people 0" 
the Isthmus, and only 5,288 of them are white. Are we dissins 
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the canal for that handful of people? ‘Oh, no; the canal is 
being constructed by the American Government with American 
juouey primarily for the benefit of the American people, but 
:lso for the benefit of the shipping and- commerce of the world. 
Of course, the people of Panama will also be incidentally bene- 
fited. And we do not intend to build the Alaska railroad for 
the benefit only of the 35,000 people in Alaska. As a matter of 
course they will be benefited, and they ought to be benefited, but 
ihe primary object of building the road will be to pioneer and 
populate the Territory, develop its resources, and supply our Pa- 
cific squadron and the people of our Pacific States with good coal 
ut about one-half the cost of what they have to pay for coal at 
the present time. The construction of the road will also en- 
courage gold and copper and other mining. BEnough prospecting 
and development work has already been done to prove that 
Alaska is one of the richest gold fields in the world. The dredge 
mines are working ground that prospects from $2 to $10 a 
cubic yard. In California we make money from ground that 
produces 7 cents a cubic yard. Of course, most of the dredge 
mines of California yield a much higher value. 

Since 1880 Alaska has produced $228,200,000 in goid, about 
27 per cent of this amount from quartz mines, and there has 
been little or practically no quartz mining in the interior, away 
from the navigable waters, because of the prohibitive cost of 
transportation of machinery, the repressive policy of the Govern- 
ment, and the underhanded methods and tactics of monopolists 
iu their attempts to syndicate the resources of the Territory. 
The gold output in 1913 was $15,450,000; Silver, $220,000; and 
copper, $3,014,000, 

There are inexhaustible supplies of coal covering an area of 
neirly 13,000 square miles, as surveyed, platted, and estimated 
‘- the Geological Survey. The greatest deposits are in the 
Matanuska and in the Bering fields. The Matanuska, pro- 
ducing the best coal, is the field through which the Government 
will undoubtedly build the road if it is constructed. 

In my opinion the time has come when the Government should 
change its policy in Alaska. It should build a railroad and 
encourage the pioneering and developing of Alaska by genuine 
pioneers, and at the same time prohibit and prevent the exploit- 
ing and monopolizing of Alaska by the sharks who pioneer by 
proxy. [Applause.] 

As a Californian, I am very much interested in the develop- 
ment of Alaska. We need her cheap hard coal in my State for 
our homes, our factories, our smelters, and our steamships; 
and while we have not developed the Alaska trade as we should, 
and have permitted the merchants of Seattle to monopolize 
02 per cent of her commerce, while our merchants in return 
have been content to control the bulk of the commerce of 
Hawaii, if this bill passes, I predict that though, on account 
of her nearer location, Seattle may continue to enjoy the bulk 
of the Alaska commerce, the San Francisco merchants will go 
ufter and get their share of that trade. 

San Franciseo is located on the most beautiful, the greatest, 
the safest, and the best natural harbor in the world; she is, 


ind she is destined to continue to be, the commercial and finan- | 


cial metropolis of the Pacific. [Applause.] 

If the Government intends to do anything for Alaska and her 
people, now is the time and herve is the opportunity to do it. 
The passage of the railroad bill should be followed by Execu- 


tive orders gradually releasing the mineral and agricultural | 
land to eccupation by actual settlers, but preventing and pro- | 


hibiting their monopolization. 

If, on the other hand, the Government does not want Alaska 
inhabited and developed, now is the time and here is the oppor- 
(unity to say se and to let the Alaskans know that fact while 
ost of them are still young enough to leave the Territory and 
establish themselves elsewhere. I hope, however, that the mis- 
treatment of the people of Alaska by the Government is about 
‘o end, that the policy of the Government toward Alaska will 
change, and that the Alaska railroad bill and other legislation 
ths it will encourage the development of Alaska and will permit 
ict industrious and energetic people to go to work and establish 
prosper ‘ous and happy homes for themselves will be enacted 
during this session of Congress. [Applause.] 

Our committee has given a great deal of thought to the 


\laska problem. We worked hard and conscientiously in the | 


)reparation ef the bill. Exhaustive hearings were held, at 


hich a great deal of testimony was taken. The hearings were | 
\ublished for your information and for the information of the | 


public. We sought and secured illuminating information wher- 


cyer obtainable, The chairman of the committee has compiled | 


“nd filed a convincing favorable report on the measure. We 
live reported to you a bill which, in our opinion, will safeguard 
‘he interests of the Government, and at the same time will pro- 
tiote the welfare of and encourage individual enterprise in the 
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development of Alaska. We believe that if this bill is enacted 
into law Alaska will be developed by genuine pioneers, and not 
exploited by the interests, and that it is not likely that the 
Government will ever be called upon to take up the bond issue 
of $35,000,000 authorized by the bill, as in time that liability 
will be met by the earnings of the road. For these reasons, and 
for many others that I have not the time to present, I believe 
the bill should pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURRY. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. Is there anything in this bill, or anything in 
the conception of the gentleman, which prevents, contempo- 
raneously with the passage of this bill, the enactment of a 
leasing law: which shall properly safeguard the rights of the 
public, such a law as was spoken of by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris]? 

Mr. CURRY. No. I think that would be a good measure 
with which to supplement the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. HARDY. And it would afford no reason whatever for 
refusing to pass this bill? 

Mr. CURRY. None whatever. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harrison). The time of the gentle- 
man from California has expired. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Swirzer] is recognized. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, the enactment into law of 
the pending measure, carrying an authorization to borrow 
$35,000,000 on 30-year bonds at 3 per cent interest for the 
construction of railways in Alaska, would, in my opinion, com- 
mit our Government to a colossal undertaking. 

Mr. Joslin, an Alaskan, who indorses this proposed legisla- 
tion and who testified before the House Committee on Territo- 
ries, stated that it would require from 10,000 to 15,000 miles of 
railway to properly develop Alaska. And when you fully com- 
prehend its enormous size—something like 600,000 square miles 
of land and water—a territory as large as all that part of the 
United States lying north of Tennessee and east of the Missis- 
sippi River—the estimate of Mr. Joslin appears to be exceed- 
ingly modest. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to ask the gentleman 
a question. If it is a fact that in all the country north of 
Oklahoma and west of the Missouri River the famous land- 
grant railroads amount to only 5,300 miles, how does it come 
that from 10,000 to 12,000 miles of railroad have since been 
constructed in that country? Did not the original land-grant 
railroads open the West? 

Mr. SWITZER. I think so: but I am now discussing this 
bill with reference to Alaska. 

If it requires $35,000,000 to construct 7585 miles of railway, 
as contemplated by this bill, it will require not less than half 
| a billion dollars to construct the railways referred to by Mr. 
| Joslin, whether they are made standard gauge or narrow 
| gauge; and if the money is raised by bond issues it would 
result in an annual interest charge of not less than $15,000,000 
a year, a sum almost equal to the whole amount of revenue 
derived from Alaska since the time of its acquisition in 1867 
down to the present hour. . 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. There is nothing in this bill that com- 
mits anybody to that. 

Mr. SWITZER. Nothing in the bill, but you know how it is 
when you put your hand to the plow. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. And Mr. Joslin will have nothing to 
do with it if the bill passes. 

Mr. SWITZER. But the enthusiastic agitator who favors 
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this initiative step toward the maelstrom of governmental rai! 
way ownership will contend that it will not be necessary to 
construct more than $35,000,000 worth of railways to unlock the 


| undeveloped resources of Alaska. 
You will recollect that President Wiison, in his first message 
| delivered from the throne at this session of Congress, stated, 
| among other things, that— 
Alaska as a storehouse should be unlocked. One key to it is a system 
| of railways. These the Government should build and administer 
| Jt will be noted that he is not committed to any particular 
| system or committed to a limited mileage. He says, in effect, 
| that a sufficient number of miles should be built to unlock the 
| storehouse, and Joslin states that a proper unlocking will 
require from ten to fifteen thousand miles. 

You will also observe that the President, while committing 
himself to governmental building and ownership, does not com- 
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mit himself te governmental operation of these proposed rail- 
ways after they shall have been constructed. 

When he arrives at this proposition, he uses the broad word 
“administer ” instead of the word “ operate,’ which the up-to- 
date Secialist is demanding. 

Whence comes the sudden demand for the adopting of this 
socialistic stunt? 

We know that our President is in a neck-and-neck race with 
the great leader of the Bull Moose Party to put over certain 
so-called progressive measures, regardless of who first declared 
for the same. 

But neither the Republican nor the Democratic national plat- 
forms have ever yet contained a plank declaring fer Govern- 
ment ownership of railways. True, our distinguished Secretary 
of State some years ago, after an extended trip abroad, became 
so imbued with this schism that upon his return to this country 
he immediately repaired to Madison Square Garden, in New 
York City, and delivered his famous speech in which he advo- 
cated the taking over of all railways and telegraphs and, in 
fact, all interstate public utilities by the Government; but it 
created such a furor within the rank and file of his party and 
brought forth such a loud, strong, and violent protest that 
upon this subject from that day to this he has been as still as 
a mouse, although he has since been the candidate of his party 
for President and dictated the nominée as well as the platferm 
of the last Democratic national convention. 

Within a few hours after the deliverance of his message the 
majority report of the Committee on Territories was filed in 
the House, setting forth that— 

The building of this road by the Government and its ownership by 
the Government does not at all imply that the Government shail 
operate the railroad. It is far preferable that the roads, when built, 
should be operated by lessees. There is much opposition to Government 
operation, and this idea, it seems, has unjustly prejudiced the minds of 
some against the Government construction and ownership of the road. 

A remarkable utterance by a body of men who recommend the 
passage of a bill to give the President full power to operate or 
lease railways. They find there is much opposition to Govern- 
ment operation and that the minds of many are prejudiced 
against Government ownership of the roads. 

3ut this is not all. After the discussion of the bill on two 
legislative days and the light of day had been let into the “ wild- 
goose scheme” by Mr. Davenport and others, an echo of the 
voice from the throne is heard reverberating from the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet room through the door opened by his Secretary 
of the Interior in his report for the fiscal year ending June 30 
last, released on the 24th day of December. This report seems 
to have not been fully completed until after the deliverance of 
the President’s message; and it was not released until after 
hearing from Mr. Davenport. So it seems that the President’s 
message, the report of the Committee on Territories, and the 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior are all exceedingly well 
timed and that there is behind this proposed legislation a strong 
arm which up to this time has been all-powerful with the major- 
ity side of this Chamber. The majority side of this House is 
again confronted with the proposition of deferring to the views 
of the President or asserting their self-respect by voting their 
honest convictions at the risk of incurring his displeasure. 

The bill proposes to give the President full authority and 


absolute control, but the Secretary of the Interior, after hear- 
ing from Mr. DAvENPoRT, recommends the enactment of further 
legislation, creating an administrative board to deal with all 
Alaskan problems. So we are now confronted with scheme after 


scheme, pyramided on schemes, and many of them as vision- 
ary as the maudlin dreams of an ultra conservationist or those 
emanating from the mind of the writer of the Arabian Nights. 

The Secretary of the Interior suggests the creation of an 
administrative board to which is to be given jurisdiction over 
all Alaskan territory—‘ her lards, fisheries, Indians, Eskimos, 
seals, forests, mines, waterways, railroads—all the Nation owns, 
cares for, controls, or regulates.” : 

One of the chief reasons assigned by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the creation of this board is that there can be no 
satisfactory administration of the land laws or any other laws 
at the distance of 5,000 miles from the point of action. Much 
less is it possible where the two sections of the country are 
separated by an ocean and the land calling for attention is 
closed to the world for one-half of the year. He further says 
that “the eye that sees the need should be near the voice that 
gives the order.” 

Secretary Lane says that it is not possible to satisfactorily 
administer any law 5,000 miles from the scene of action, espe- 
cially situated as Alaska is. So, if you pass this bill, you do it 
with the echo of the voice from the throne ringing in your ears 
that it can not be satisfactorily administered by the President 
5,000 miles from the scene of action. I wonder if the President 
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is beginning to doubt the ultimate success of the proposed 
scheme? Is he now wishing to escape full responsibility? Have 
the speeches of Mr. DavenPorT and Mr. ForpNeY set him to 
thinking? Is he now wavering in the faith? Must a board 
or commission be created, so that when the time comes that he 
who runs can see the miserable collapse of this already appar- 
ent frigid scheme? A scapegoat can be made of some board or 
commission by charging it with ineompetency, mismanagement 
or some other excusable action or inaetion. . 

The President and the gentleman from Wisconsin and others 
who have heretofore voiced the passage of this measure parade 
the ghosts of the “ special interests” as a scarecrow to frighten 
Members of this body into voting for the bill. We are told 
in plaintive tones that the Guggenheims have some time in the 
past set the laws of the land at naught, and have caused mur. 
ders to be committed on the soil of Alaska, and that Morgan & 
Co. have actually refused to loan money to some would-be rival 
exploiter of Alaska’s unknown resources. And that, because 
the Morgans and the Guggenheims have refused financial aid to 
some misguided exploiter of this region of ice and snow who 
has become much wearied in his teilsome march as a speculator 
and a promoter, therefore the Government should now pour 
out of its coffers untold millions for the construction of rail- 
ways in Alaska for the benefit of our people and as a slap at 
some hideous “ special interests.” What people are to be bene- 
fited? Who is to lease these railways which it is proposed for 
the Government to build? Will it be some of the common people 
of the land, or will it not be some person or corporation with 
millions at his or its command? Who is to mine the coal at the 
low cost figured on by the commission? Will it not be some 
person or corporation with millions at his or its command? 

Mr. Joslin, on page 64 of his testimony before the House 
Committee on Territories, makes the following statement : 


Tf your trunk lines are held by the Government and operated by 
Government, I gravely doubt whether sufficient Setaidieent souls tn 
offered to private capital to build these branch lines. 

If the Government contemplates the operation of the lines, then it 
must at once consider the construction branch lines and spurs when 
needed, thereby ‘bringing about exclusive Government ownership and 
Sopemeeete £ ee ae eae ny —_—e tion systems for all time 

o come. o no nk t ought to done ; 2 
Government should proceed that far. 2 eee eee the 

And when asked the following question, on page 62— 

Is there any doubt, in the event this railroad is built, th Gov- 
ernment would be able to find an operating company ?— a or 
he makes the following answer: 


I do not think so, except this: I do not think the operating compan 
could afford to pay interest on the cost of these peude frown Mahe beste 
ning and give bond te doit. * * * The lease should be from 30 to 50 
years, then private capital wonld build branch lines. * * * It is 
possible that the Government would have to forego interest on the cost 
of the lines four or five years. 

And again, on page 64, he states as follows: 


Now, if these lines are built and owned by the Government and are 
not leased, but are held and operated by the Government, then you can 
see that the obligation immediately falls u the Government to build 
these necessary spurs and branch lines. If they do not construct the 
branch lines, the trunk line will not pay. The trunk line needs the 
branch lime just as much as the branch needs the trunk lines. 

So, according to Mr. Joslin, if the Government leases the 
railway it must be to some one with sufficient money at his 
command to enable him to construct hundreds and hundreds of 
miles of sidetracks and branch lines in order to make the rail- 
Ways pay. No man of moderate means could meet the pay roll 
for the hundreds and hundreds of employees necessary to main- 
tain and operate the railways and furnish the money for the 
construction of the branch lines necessary to make it a going 
concern. The lessee of the coal mines, if leased, in order to put 
the coal at the coast for the low cost estimated by the railway 
commission, must be some one who has sufficient money to 
install four or five hundred thousand dollars of mining equip- 
ment, and maintain a pay roll of three or four hundred men in 1 
country where the lowest paid laborer is now receiving $7.50 
a day. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman is not quite correct. 

Mr. SWITZER. What dark-horse special interests are to 
profit by this proposed enormous governmental expenditure? 

In order to keep out Guggenheim is it necessary to spend 
from $35,000,000 to $100,000,000 to bring forth a dark-horse 
Hoppenheim? What is the difference which special interests 
reap the profits, whether it is Guggenheim or Hoppenheim: 
No one will undertake to mine coal in Alaska unless he believes 
he can reap a profit, and no one can undertake to deliver this 
coal out of the mine to vessels on the coast unless they are 
backed by large capital. And if they are not a Guggenheim 
when they start the operation they will soon become one unless 
the venture proves unprofitable. Men hold up their hands in 
holy horror at the thought of Guggenheim or Morgan & Co. 
owning and operating a railway in Alaska, even when it is not 
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making money; but they propose voting for a bill which pur- 
poses the building by the Government of an immense system of 
railways and leasing it to some other representatives of preda- 
tory wealth. You can rest assured that no responsible person 
or corperation is going to lease or operate these railways and 
coal mines unless they believe there can be reaped large profits. 
No one is going to bond himself to operate these lines unless 
be knows something as to the net profits. Where do the com- 
mon people come in? True, they can dig coul for the wealthy 
mine operator; they can Tun an engine, brake a freight car, or 
ballast a railway track for some wealthy railway operator; but 
will they be paid any more money for their work than if it 
was operated by Morgan & Co.? If Guggenheims are committing 
murders In Alaska, invoke the aid of the criminal law and see 
to its enforcement; if Morgan & Co. are maintaining an armed 
force in open rebellion to the laws of our land, dispatch the 
naval and military forees of the Nation at once to Alaska, or 
<o much of it as may be necessary, to maintain peace and order 
and uphold the courts in administering the law. I take it that 
this could be done at no large expense and at much less than 
$1,000,000 a year. So, casting aside the ghosts of the invisible 
special interests and coming down on terra firma, let us invest!- 
cate some of the other reasons assigned for the building of 
raifways by the Government. It is claimed that it will open up 
and develop an immense agricultural country, as well as a 
large coal territory. The copper industry has already been 
fairly developed by the Guggenheims, and any further develop- 
ment of this industry in Alaska will no doubt have to be backed 
by millions of capital before it could be operated successfully. 

“And, by the way, I have failed to note any complaint in the 
report of the railway commission or by any witnesses appearing 
before the Committee on the Territories to the effect that the 
Guggenheims were not paying their employees fair and re- 
munerative wages in the operation of their copper mines, rail- 
ways, and smelting plants, as well as their shipping interests 
on the Pacific. This is certainly strange, for I do not under- 
stand how this band of outlaws, murderers, and land pirates 
described by the gentleman from Wisconsin could ever find it 
in their hearts to accord anything like fair and humane treat- 
ment to their large force of employees. 

Mr. DaveNPoRT has certainly demonstrated the absolute fu- 
tility of undertaking to develop Alaska as an agricultural 
country. If railways will bring farmers to Alaska, why have 
they not brought them to those parts of it where railways are 
already built? So far as the coal development is concerned, 
it only takes 25 or 30 miles of railway to reach the Bering 
coal field. Coal companies in the United States think nothing 
of putting in 25 miles of railway tracks in order to provide an 
outiet for their coal. 

But when you read the reports of the railway commission 
and the reports of the naval tests made of this coal, which is 
said to be the best coal in Alaska, there appears to be much 
doubt of its utility and whether it has little or any commercial 
value. At any rate, there is no necessity to spend $35,000,000 
in building one or two hundred miles of railway to ascertain 
whether the Alaskan coals possess a commercial value. As to 
the value of Alaskan coals for fuel and commercial purposes, 
the Alaskan Railway Commission have this to say, on pages 
132 and 133 of their report: 


It may be stated, however, that. to be assured of any portion of this 
market the Alaska coal will first have to show its suitability and then 
meet the price of the kndwn and established eastern coals, such as 
New River, Pocahontas, and Georges Creek. The best information at 
hand seems to indicate that, while Alaska coal seems to be suitable as 
to composition, it may run too high in slack to meet naval require- 
ments. 

Besides changing the quantities reyuired by the Na 
tion of the Panama Canal will effect an 
Pacific coal markets. This is difficult to forecast, d 
on prices of coal in the East and on the condition o 


VY. 


the comple- 
immediate change in the 


nding, as it does, 
the transportation 


market. It is probable that if the present prices continue the Navy 
con se coal in San Francisco from the eastern mines at a price, 
aciudin 


the cost of the coal, of about $6.60 per ton; this by using 
large colliers with no return cargo. If commercial ships can be as- 
sured of obtaining suitable return eargo, they should be able to deliver 
coal at a lower price. It is possible that these coals may be bought 
in cargo lots at San Francisco at as low a oe as $5.50 per ton, and 
at Seattle at prices but little higher. Should Alaska coal prove suitable 
for naval use it will have to meet whatever these prices may be, ana 
it is probable that if it can meet the San Francisco price it can also 
meet the price of the eastern coals delivered at Honolulu and Manila. 

The question of the establishment of Alaskan coal in the Pacific 
markets is finally one of cost. In a recent bulletin of the Geological Sur- 
vey a member of this commission gives an analysis of the consumption 
of coal in Pacific waters. This analysis would tend to show that 
despite the advances in the use of oi! for fuel pu es there is on the 
Pacific coast an annual market for nearly 1.800. tons of coal at 
points where competition by Alaska coal is not impossible, this amount 
— considerably less than half the total present coal consumption of 
the Pacific Coast States and Alaska. 

The principal objection to such coal as has been obtained from the 
Bering fields is the low n of lump in the product. A develop- 
meut of the fields may locate coals running considerably higher in lump, 
but the geological indications are such as to give little promise of this, 
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The tests of this coal made in December last under the direc- 
tion: of certain Government departments, after the expenditure 
of $150,000 ‘to make same, certainly confirm the grave doubt as 
to the utility and commercial value of this coal that one neces- 
sarily forms from reading the report of the Alaskan railway 
commission. 

The following is an account of the recent tests, appearing in 
the Washington Star: 

ALASKA COAL A FAILURE—VALUELESS FOR NAVY, ACCORDING TO OFFICIAL 
REPORT OF ‘TESTS. : 

Preliminary tests of Alaskan coal from the Bering River district have 
been very discouraging to officials who hoped they might develop a new 
fuel supply for the Navy. Rear Admiral Griffin, jn charge of the investi- 

ation, has reported to the House Naval Affairs Committee that the 
ering River coal tested has fallen so far under expectations in practical 
use as to be of no value, but that from the Matenuska fields and other 
sections of the Bering district, from which coal is yet to be tested, the 
Na is hoping for better results. 

Chemical tests of the Bering River coal indicated that it contained a 
higher efficiency of thermal units than the Pocahontas coa! of West 
Virginia, but when put to firing tests in the Navy, notably aboard the 
cruiser Maryland, it developed only 43 per cent of the same efficiency 
and caused a great deal of trouble. It made immense clinkers, which 
clogged the furnaces and covered the grate bars with a molten substance 
like tar, which shut off the draft and hampered steaming. 


Congress has appropriated $75,000 for experiments with coal from 
the Matanuska district, and these will be carried on. 


Those who are opposing the Alaska railway bill now being debated 
in both Houses of Congress are pointing to the admiral’s testimony 
before the Naval Committee as an added argument in their favor. One 
of the arguments advanced by the supporters of the bill is that a 
Government railroad is needed to tap the northern coal fields and bring 
a fuel supply to tidewater for the Navy. 

The Railway Commission figure the Alaskan freight tariffs 
at from 5 to 7 cents per ton-mile, which is from 10 to 15 times 
higher than charged by railways here. So if it is possible to 
raise a few thousand bushels of potatees in the Yukon Valley 
it would be possible to ship them to this country only at 
abnormal prices—say, at $2 or $3 per bushel. Just imagine 
a farmer on the Yukon picking that frozen moss off the land 
and awaiting the thawing process described by Mr. DAvENrorT, 
and paying labor $5 or $6 per day for this work as well as 
for planting and harvesting his crop, then 5 or 6 cents 
per ton-mile on his product for it to reach the coast, and then 
the cost of transferring it to some seafaring vessel for the 
ports of the United States or the Orient. It would likely be 
more sensible for him to load it on a dog sled and to start out 
to hunt a market among the Eskimos nearer the pole. It is 
said that cattle can be raised in this icy region, but an in- 
vestigation of the matter discloses that it is claimed that a 
herd can be bred which may withstand the arctic cold. Rein- 
deer raising is claimed to be a success, but evidently it has 
not supplanted the American beef, as people pay as high as 
$40 and $50 a ton to have it transported to them, when I 
take it reindeer can be obtained for the mere killing. I imagine 
that this meat, so highly complimented by Mr. Howsron, 
possesses a toughness which is not relished by the American 
immigrant. 

By the expenditure of forty or fifty millions of dollars on the 
Mississippi River levees within the next three or four years it 
is estimated that 20,000,000 acres of land in the delta of the 
Mississippi can be fairly well protected from the floods which 
frequently course their way down the Father of Waters, and 
that an additional twelve and one-half million acres of land 
made available for farming purposes. On this can be grown 
yearly more cotton than has ever yet been raised in any one 
year of the past history of our country. Eight hundred thou- 
sand bushels can be grown yearly and millions of bushels of 
potatoes. In portions of this delta, I am told, three crops can 
be raised in a year. More farm and garden products can be 
raised on the lands possible to be reclaimed im the Mississippi 
delta in one year than will likely be grown in the whole of 
Alaska in the next 100 years. These products, grown in the 
heart of the Nation, close to the large cities located in 


the 
Mississippi basin, and easily accessible to the marts of the 
eastern coast of the United States, would be of inestimable 
value to the people of the Nation. Here in the central part of 
the country are tried and tested farm lands that, when protected 
from the floods, we know to be available for the raising of all 
farm products; where it will not be necessary to pick off the 
green, icy moss from the soil, at an expense of $125 per acre, 
and wait for the arctic sun to draw the frost from the ground 


for a couple of Seasons before undertaking to raise a few farm 
and garden products. This land can be drained and cleared 
and put in a high state of cultivation for fifty to one hundred 
and fifty dollars per acre, and great railway trunk lines are 
already in operation for the distribution of the bounteous 
harvests to be gathered therefrom, while the development of 
Alaska’s farming resources would only inure to the benefit of 
the mere handful of Caucasians residing there. I do not want 
it understood that I am averse to yoting reasonable aid for 
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assisting in developing Alaska’s resources, but I believe it 
should be in conjunction with private enterprise and where 
private capital must bear the burden of maintenance and the 
greater part of the risk and the loss in the event of failure. 

So, as it is not possible to develop agriculture in Alaska or 
stock raising, for export, and as railways are not needed in 
developing her sealing and fishing industries, and the copper 
industry seems to have been sufficiently developed, there is noth- 
ing left but the gold and coal propositions. 

It has been contended here for several years and fairly dem- 
onstrated that the zreat increased production of gold since 
1896 has depreciated the gold dollar to such an extent that it 
will not purchase as much as it once did, and thereby increased 
the cost of living. 

So I do not suppose that it will be seriously argued that we 
ought to spend $35,000,000 for the purpose of further decreasing 
the purchasing power of the gold dollar and increasing the 
present high cost of living. 

The coal is shown to be of exceedingly doubtful utility, but 
if it be later found to possess a commercial value and private 
capital is given an opportunity, there will be no trouble as to 
its development. 

Under this Government ownership scheme and proposed leas- 
ing scheme, what is going to become of section 4 of the bill? 
The report of the Secretary of the Interior shows that they 
do not expect to derive any royalty from the coal for quite a 
number of years. The Government will own the railroad and 
it will be nontaxable and, in my opinion, not self-sustaining. 
And it is pruposed to hold the forests in cold storage. So what 
will there be to derive a revenue from to aid in the develop- 
ment of Alaska as recommended by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and to pay into the redemption fund provided for in 
section 4 of this bill? 

No one will certainly be so inhuman as to require the settler 
who has the courage to andertake farming under such adverse 
conditions to pay any more for the land he preempts than 
the cost of surveying and registration fees. 

So the income from these sources will not exceed the expenses 
and salaries of the officials looking after their collection; and 
section 4 becomes a huge joke. 

From a careful examination of the record of the hearings on 
this bill, and from all the information so far brought to my at- 
tention, I fail to find any justification for the expenditure of 
$35,000,000 in building railways in a Territory inhabited by only 
65,000 people, including all races, and having an increase of 
population in the last decade of less than 1,000 persons, and 
where there is only 1 human being to every 6,000 acres of ice 
and snow, and cause us to meet an annual interest charge of 
not less than $1,000,000 for the next 30 years, as well as the 
ultimate payment of the principal, together with all the other 
millions that will necessarily follow from embarking in Govern- 
ment railway building and operation and the colonization of 
Alaska with an aditional horde of high-salaried public officials, 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I come to the consideration of 
this question with an epen mind. If I have any prejudices it 
would rather be against governmental ownership and prob- 
ably would be regarded in opposition to the bill; but, as I say, 
I come with an open mind, a student listening to the representa- 
tions of the men who have made a study and who from their 
store of knowledge are giving us the information needed to vote 
intelligently on this bill. The first question that had to be 
answered in my own mind was whether the future possibilities 
of Alaska would justify any effort whatever in the building of 
this proposed railroad. I have never been in Alaska; I have 
only been a student of its development. I have sat here and 
listened to the representations of the men who know, both those 
who are in favor and those who are opposed to this bill, and I 
have been trying to weigh the strength of the arguments upon 
tie question of the future possibilities of Alaska with reference 
to making up my own mind as to how to vote, and, giving due cre- 
dence to all the arguments offered for and against, it seems to 
me that I am convinced that the future possibilities of Alaska 
would justify an effort on the part either of private capital or 
the Government in the building of this railroad. [Applause.] 
The argument that has been offered against it on the basis that 
there is no possible future, due largely to the condition of 
climate, and, following that as_a corollary to the soil, could 
have been offered also in the early times against the develop- 
ment of the Northwest, the development of Washington, and 
the development of the northwestern part of Canada. The same 
sort of argument was offered in opposition to the stimulation 
of the growth of population beyond the Rockies. If the Goy- 





ernment or private enterprise would have listened to that argu- 
ment we would pot have builded the continental railroads as 
we did, marrying the West with the East. Why, my friends, 
the strongest possible representation upon the same basis was 
made against our purchase of Louisiana in 1803. That very 
argument was made, but it was not that argument that troubled 
Jefferson, but a constitutional one. He said we did not have, 
as he saw it, constitutional authority to buy it; because of his 
strict construction views which denied implied powers, but when 
he consulted Albert Gallatin as to whether he should do it or 
not, Gallatin said the possibility of the new country will justify 
it, and he urged that the purchase be made. 

And Jefferson said: 

I stretched the Constitution until it almost cracked, in order to do it. 


The identical argument was made against the development 
of the Southwest when we began the development of the rast 
empire which came to us through the Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
treaty with Mexico in 1848. In 1850, on the 7th day of March, 
Daniel Webster delivered the only speech known in our history 
by the day on which it was given, and which is always referred 
to as the “fatal 7th of March speech.” In this address Danie’ 
Webster declared this Government ought not to enter upon a 
controversy over this particular section of country, because 
“you can not develop a country where nothing grows but sage. 
brush and cactus bush.” That statement+was made 63 years 
ago in reference to the vast country that came from Mexico as 
the fruits of the Mexican War. 

Tom Corwin, Ohio's greatest political orator, I think, in any 
time before or since the war, stood upon the floor of the Senate, 
in 1846, and made his greatest speech. Among other things. he 
spoke against the occupation of Oregon, on the ground that the 
mails could not be carried from this section of the country to 
Oregon without having the standing Army accompany them. 
That was pronounced the greatest speech Tom Corwin ever 
made in Congress, and yet its most significant utterance is found 
in the blunder of its prophecy. See what has been the develop- 
ment from the day he made it until the present hour. To-day 
that portion of our land is the seat of an empire dotted. with 
centers of a virile population, such as Seattle, Spokane, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Walla Walla, ete. These statements are to-day 
revived on this floor. 

When, in 1867, William H. Seward purchased Alaska the 
people ridiculed him and said he had “bought the refrigerator 
of the North,” and had paid the fabulous sum of $7,200,000 for 
it; they ridiculed him to the point where the scholarly Secretary 
had to come out in self-defense to state why he had purchased 
Alaska. And he convinced me as a student of history—I do not 
mean that I was a student in 1867, but since I became a stu- 
dent—that he was more far-reaching in his penetration than the 
statesmen of his day, for he understood that $7,200,000 was but 
a paltry sum in comparison with what would be the output of 
that great country in the Northwest. 

Why, I am told by the eloquence of Government reports that 
over four hundred millions of wealth, minerals, furs, and }um- 
ber, and so on, have come out of that country, while only 
$7,200,000 was paid for it ortginally. 

So I say that, coming to this question with an open mind, de- 
siring to vote right, I am convinced that the future possibilities 
of Alaska will warrant the construction of this railroad. And 
the only question to be decided in my mind is whether we sha!! 
do it by Government aid, by Government control, by Govern- 
ment ownership, if you please, or shall we do it by making 
concessions to private capital and allow it to develop the vast 
undeveloped country? If you say that the Government can not 
afford to do it, then I ask you Why? Private capital stands 
ready to quickly develop it if you make concessions to it. ‘The 
keenest geniuses in the world are the captains of industry—tiie 
great financiers of this country. They will not undertake an 
enterprise that has no profit in it. However, they stand ready 
to build a railroad in Alaska if we give them a concession. I 
do not believe we ought to do that. However, I am not criti- 
cizing the Government for what was done when the first trons 
continental railway was completed in 1869. Do you not recall 
that we voted out of the Treasury of the United Siates $0v.- 
000,000 as a subsidy and gave away 130,000,000 acres of !and 
as inducements to capital to build these railroads? But [ am 
not criticizing the Government, as I have said. That action de- 
veloped the great West. It married the West with the East. [ 
think Congress did right; but I believe that you will asree 
with me if it could have been done by the Government, or it 
least if the Government could have leased it, it would have 
been better than to give away so much valuable public property, 
and we as a people would have been better off to-day if we had 
done it in that way. And yet I say I am not criticizing the 
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Government for what was done. I rather vindicate the Gov- 
ernment for it, since no one had in 1859 to 1869 dreamed of 
the possibilities of that great country. 

But the question now comes to us as Members of Congress 
whether we shall allow private enterprise, by giving like conces- 
sions, to build this Alaska railroad, as was done in other days, 
or shall it be built as a Government enterprise. Why should 
we not do it in the latter way? If there is profit in it, and there 
can be no doubt of this, otherwise private capital could not be 
interested, why not allow the Government to do it? I would 
rather not do anything by the Government that the individual 
can do, provided that in order to get the individual to do it 
you need not do what must militate against the public welfare. 
But I am afraid in order to get private capital to build this 
roca to develop the future of Alaska, you will be compelled to 
make ¢oncessions that we will wish ultimately we had not made. 
Therefore, I am not in favor of thus inducing a syndicate to 
do the work. I am in favor, my friends, as « Member who does 
not believe in Government ownership as a principle, in the Gov- 
ernment building this road, not simply to make homes in Alaska, 
for the agricultural possibilities might be a question of doubt, 
although after hearing this luminous statement of the Delegate 
it does not seem to me to admit of serious doubt, for his repre- 
sentations, based upon actual observations, seem convincing. 
Aside from any consideration of agricultural possibilities I do 
not think it is a good policy for our Government to give away 
mineral wealth. It is certainly not a good policy for this Nation 
to give away to syndicates the mines of Alaska or of any other 
part of this country whose strategic position as a national store- 
house is vastly important if our Nation will embrace her oppor- 
tunities and employ her ability to utilize the immense trade of 
the Orient, now made the more attractive since the completion 
of the Panama Canal. ‘The Pacific is our coming trade route, 
and with Alaska, an important station, the fulfillment of 
Seward’s prophecy will seen be realized. 

We had better hold this trea_ ure in our own possession and 
develop it under our own control. If we build this road our- 
selves as a Government, it does not commit me to the proposi- 
tion of Government ownership. Not at all. Not any more than 
the building of the Panama Canal commits us to Government 
ownership. It is simply a choice between two things. One is, 
Shall we leave Alaska undeveloped? If not, we must enter 
upon the work, and when we come to do it, shall we do it by 
making to private enterprise concessions, by giving away the 
vast wealth, or shall we, on the other hand, proceed to do it by 
retaining the wealth in oar own possession, and starting it as 
an enterprise of profit for the Nation rather than for the 
individual? 

These are the facts that are in my mind and which have con- 
vinced me of my duty. I am going to vote for the proposition, 
although I do not believe in Government ownership. However, 
I do believe we ouwght to care for the future of that great 
conntry, and this bill provides a way to do it. [Applause.] 
CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
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expired. 
Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Harrison, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that | 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. | 
1789) to authorize the President of the United States to locate, | 
construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and 
for other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon a bill that I have 
introdneed, requiring manufacturers to certify and piace their 
names upon the articles they produce. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camp- 
asks mnanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
tecorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The SPEAKDER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 541. An act granting to the Hmigration Canon Railroad 
Co.. a corporation of the State of Utah, permission, in so far 
is the United Strtes ts concerned, to occupy, for a right of way 
for its railroad wack, a certain picce of land now included 
in the Mount Olivet Cemetery, Salt Lake County, Utah. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Lies, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 
sence for three days, on account of important business. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 


new adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
January 22, 1914, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the vice president of the Georgetown Barge, 
Dock, Bievator & Railway Co., transmitting annual report for 
the year ended December 31, 1913 (S. Doc. No. 370); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the president of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, submitting detailed statement of all expenses 
incurred from June 30 to December 1, 1913, for attendance of 
officers and employees of the Government at meetings or conven- 
tions of societies or associations (H. Doc. No- 626) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and plan and estimate of cost of improvement of 
inland waterway from Charleston, 8S. C., to Savannah, Ga., in- 
cluding inland waterway from Beaufort, 8. C., to Savannah, 
7a. (H. Doc. No. 627); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. DECKER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9574) to au- 
thorize the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. to construct 
a bridge across the Mississippi River near the city of Hannibal, 
in the State of Missouri, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 180), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Fiouse Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 


? 

d to the Clerk, 
* as follows: 
Pensions, to 
orted in lieu 
and increase of 
the Civil War and 


were severally reported from committees, deliv: 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole 

Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on Ipvalid 
whieh was referred sundry bills of the |} re 
thereof the bill (H. R. 12045) granting | 
pensions to certain soldiers and sai 
certain widows and dependent childre: oldiers and sailors of 
said war, accompanied by a report 179), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar 

Mr. LENROOT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1262) for the relief of 
Hugh P. Strong, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 181), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1296) 


granting a pension to Rachel D. Barnes, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


} 
. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 12046) to amend section 4 of 
an act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12047) to authorize and empower the 
President of the United States, by and with the coasent of the 
Senate, to appoint clerks of the circuit courts of appeal, and to 
repeal section 124 of an act to codify, revise, and amend the 
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laws relating to the judiciary, passed March 3, 1911; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12048) to amend section 125 of an act to 
codify, revise, and amend laws relating to the judiciary; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12049) to authorize the President of the 
United States, by and with the consent of the Senate, to appoint 
clerks of the district courts, and to repeal section 2 of an act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, 
passed March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERGUSSON: A bill (H. R. 12050) reserving from 
entry, location, or sale lots 1 and 2, in section 33, township 13 
south, range 4 west, New Mexico prime meridian, in Sierra 
County, N. Mex., and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 12051) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase a site and 
put in operation an agricultural and live stock experimental 
station in the first congressional district of Georgia; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 12071) for the relief of 


} 

! 

| 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12052) providing for the appointment ofa | the Importing & Exporting Co. of the State of Georgia; to the 
board of survey for the purpose of selecting a suitable site for | Committee on the Judiciary. , 


By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 12064) for the relief of 
Lieut. Richard Philip MeCullough, United States Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 12065) to reinstate George H. 
McConnon as a passed assistant surgeon, United States Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12066) granting an 
increase of pension to Albert J. Wilson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12067) granting a pension to Rachel BE. 
Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 12068) granting a pen- 
sion to Ambrose Chrisman; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DERSHEM: A bill (H. R. 12069) granting an tn- 
crease of pension to John Rice; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. P 

3y Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 12070) for the relief of 
the trustees of the Davenport Female College; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 


a naval armor. plant at or near Savannah, Ga., and submitting an Also, a bill (H. R. 12072) for the relief of R. L. Horne: to 
estimate of the cost thereof; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. | the Committee on Claims, Os ¢ 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 12053) to acquire a site for a Also, a bill (Hi. R. 12073) granting an increase of pension t 
public building at Lacon, Ill.; to the Committee on Public Build- | Jennie Townsend; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions ‘ , 
ings and Grounds. By Mr. FERGUSSON: A bill (H. R. 12074) granting an in- 

By Mr. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 12054) providing for the erec- | crease of pension to Maria Antonia Martinez de Mink; to the 
tion of a public building at the city of Monroe, Wis.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: A bill (H. R. 12055) to amend the act 
authorizing the National Academy of Sciences to receive and | 
hold trust funds for the promotion of science, and for other pur- | 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12056) to regu- 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12075) to correct the military record of 
A. W. Sudduth; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12076) for the relief of the owners of the 
yang Duran de Chaves grant; to the Committee on the Public 
sands. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 12077) granting an increase 
= — to Emeline BE. Phelps; to the Committee on Invalid 
-ensions. 

By Mr. HART: A bill (H.R. 12078) granting a pension to 
Richard De Groat; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12079) granting an increase of penslon 
to Mary T. Hochstrasser; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12080) granting an increase of pension to 
William K. Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, 2 bill (H. R. 12081) for the relief of James Dodds; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12082) for the relief of David Robbins; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

$y Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 12083) granting an in- 
= of pension to William R. Zook; to the Committee on 


late the hours of labor in continuous working plants of the 
United States; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 12057) relinquishing to owners 
thereof any claim the United States of America may have in 
any grant, sectional subdivision, or section arising from any in- 
crease in the acreage thereof by reason of a relocation of the 
lines thereof after entry from the United States, the State of 
Georgia, the Kingdom of Spain, or the Empire of Great Britain, 
or the Kingdom of France: to the Cominittee on the Public lands. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 12058) to provide for a site 
and public building at Mechanicsville, N. Y.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 12059) directing the Secre- 
tary of War to make preliminary suryey of harbor at Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis.; to the Committee op Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. POU: A bill (H. R. 12060) to enable the Secretary of 
War to pay the amount awarded to the Malambo fire claimants 
by the joint commission under article 6 of the treaty of No- 
vember 18, 1908, between the United States and Panama; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 12101) for the extension 
of the period of payments under the reclamation act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire (by request): A bill 
(H. R. 12102) to amend sections 2 and 3 of an act entitled “An 
act to promote the safety of employees and travelers upon rail- 
roads by limiting the hours of service of employees thereon.” 
approved March 4, 1907; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MANN: Resolution (H. Res. 384) providing for print- 
ing House Document No. 1236; to the Committee on Printing. 





Inyalid Pensions. ; 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12084) granting an increase of pension tu 
Ira C,. Sage; to the Committee on Pensions. 
jy Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12085) 
for the relief of George D. Root; to the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12086) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. BR. 12087) for the re- 
lief of Emma E. Skaggs; to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12088) for the relief of 
Sherman Lewis; to the Committee on Claims. 
3y Mr. LAZARO: A bill (H. R. 12089) for the relief of estate 
of Joseph Block; to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12090) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
Michel Emonet, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
_ By Mr. LOGUE: A bill (H. R. 12091) to place the name of 
John W. Boughton upon the unlimited retired list of the Army ; 
to the Committee on Military ee a 2) ‘ 
STVATR p © AN SmCOTIITTIONS By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bili . R. 12092) granting an 
PRIVATE BILLS ABD BEPC TIV ae increase of pension to Henry Trackwell; to the Committee on 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions | Invalid Pensions. 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: By Mr. PARKER; A bill (H. R. 12098) to reimburse Le Grand 
By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 12045) granting pensions | C. Cramer for the amount of damage to his motor launch 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the | Winninish by the U. 8. launch Gunedmertriz at Morris Heights, 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- | N. Y., on March 31, 1911; to the Committee on Claims. 
diers and sailors of said war; committed to the Committee of By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 12094) granting an increase of 
the Whole House. pension to William A. Kerr; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 12061) grant- | sions. 
ing a pension to Hyram Colwell; to the Committee on Pensions, Also, a bill (H. R. 12095) granting a pension to William A. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12062) granting a pension to Anna Huth; | Malloy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
to the Committee on Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 12096) granting a pension to William F. 
By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 12063) grant- | Monday; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
ing an increase of pension to Oliver C. Hurd; to the Committee By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 12097) granting a pension to 
on Invalid Pensions. Charles L. Grogan; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R, 12098) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Carson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 12099) granting a pension 
to James Garbett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12100) granting a pen- 
sion to Dock J. Minyard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER; A bill (H. R. 12103) granting a pen- 
sion to Ellen A. Cardenas; to the Committee on Peasions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (By request): Petition of the Turnverein 
of Joliet, Tl., against flooding Congress with resolutions and 
protests which tend to rob citizens of their rights of free 
speech; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Ewart & Son, of New York 
City, N. ¥., protesting against the passage of House bill 9302, 
for celebrating “One hundred years of peace among English- 
speaking peoples”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Hides and Leather Asso- 
ciation of New York, favoring the reorganization of the Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce Bureau as proposed by the President 
of the United States; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorials of Local Union No. 162, of 
United Brewery Workers, and other labor unions of Newark, 
Ohio; a labor union at New Philadelphia, Ohio; and the Boiler 
Makers’ Union of Newark, Ohio, favoring an investigation of 
labor conditions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): Petition of citizens of nine- 
teenth district of Pennsylvania, favoring the Lindquist pure- 
fabric law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. BOOHER: Petition of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, favoring investigation of strike conditions in Michigan ; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

ty Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Memorials of Local Union, No. 
S75, Beaver Dam, Wis., and Local Union No. 316, of the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers, of Sheboygan, 
Wis., favoring an investigation of conditions in Michigan; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorials of the German-American Alliance of Marsh- 
field and Marinette, Wis., and Germania Unterstuetzungs Verein, 
Superior, Wis., protesting against House joint resolution 168; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Locals Nos. 657 and 678, International 
Longshoremen’s Association, of Sheboygan, Wis., favoring an 
investigation of strike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee 
on Rules, 


By Mr. CARY: Resolutions which were unanimously adopted 
at a Mass meeting of the Chicago Federation of Labor, repre- 
senting over 250,000 working men and women, urging an investi- 


gation as to the conditions in the copper mines of Michigan; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


Also, resolutions by the Eleventh Ward Social Democratic | 


Party of Milwaukee, Wis., urging an investigation as to the 
conditions in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Milwaukee Printing Press- 
men’s Union, No. 7, Milwaukee, Wis., urging an investigation as 
to the conditions in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Com- 
inittee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Third Ward Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Milwaukee, Wis., urging an investigation as to 
the conditions in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: Petitions of the German-American 
Alliance of the State of Ohio, representing 50,000 American citi- 
zens, protesting against the passage of House joint resolution 
168 and Senate joint resolutions 50 and 88, relative to the 
Ye ete., of alcoholic liquors; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of citizens of New York, favoring 
a _ 6060; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, 

_Also, petition of the Maritime Association of the Port of New 
a favoring House bill 3328; to the Committee on Nayal 
ATairs, 

Also, petition of Commodore Barry Branch No. 311, Conti- 
nental League of America, Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against 
appropriation of money for celebration of “ One hundred years 
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of peace among English-speaking peoples”; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petitions of citizens of Rochester, N. Y., 
protesting against the appointment of a committee in the House 
of Representatives on woman suffrage, and Socialist Party of 
Rochester, N. Y., favoring an investigation of the trouble in the 
copper regions of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DIFENDERFER: Petitions of citizens of Pottstown 
and Quakertown, Pa., and Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, of Souderton; Order of Independent Americans, of 
Ardmore; Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Norristown: 
Knights of Malta, of Ambler; Daughters of Liberty, of 
Pottstown; Order United American Mechanics, of Doyles- 
town; Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Springtown; Senior 
Order United American Mechanics, of Riegelsville; Daughters 
of Liberty, of Lansdale; Daughters of Liberty, of Pottstown: 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Perkasie; Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, of Ardmore; Order of United American Me- 
chanics, of Pottstown; Patriotic Order Sons of America, of 
Bristol; National Camp, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of 
Philadelphia, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring H. R. 
6060; to the Commttee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of Pennsylvania 
protesting against the passage of House bill 9674, the Sabbath 
ob.servance bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the eighth congressional 
district of the State of Pennsylvania favoring the passage of the 
Lindquist pure fabric and leather bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of the American Association of For- 
eign Language Newspapers, protesting against Bennett immi- 
— bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Petition of the County Cork Men’s Patri- 
otic and Beneficial Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., and Valley 
Forge Branch of the Continental League of Pennsylvania, pro- 
testing against the celebration of “One hundred years of peace 
among English-speaking peoples”; to the Committee on Foreign 
“Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petitions of the German-American Alliance, of 
Chilton, Marinette, Mayroth, Medford, Milwaukee, Marshfield, 
Sheboygan, Hartford, and Superior, all in the State of Wisconsin, 
protesting against House joint resolution 168; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARR: Petitions of the Stone Cutters’ Association, of 
Scranton, Pa., and citizens of Carbondale, Pa., favoring investi- 
g2tion of strike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring a 
Federal reserve bank to be located at Philadelphia, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of citizens of New York against the Senate bill 
136; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of State administrators of vocational educa- 
tion favoring Senate joint resolution 5; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. FERGUSSON: Petitions of the Socialist Party of 
Guy, Oscuro, and Deming, N. Mex., favoring an investigation of 

trike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hagerman, N. Mex., protesting 
against Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petition of Marine Society, Boston, Mass., 
protesting against Senate bill 168; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GOEKE: Petition of citizens of fourth congressional 
district of Ohio, favoring Burnett immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HINDS: Memorial of Socialist Party of Old Orchard 
and Woodford, Me., favoring an investigation of strike condi- 
tions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the York Pomona Grange, of York County, 
Me., indorsing the Lever agricultural extension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petitions of citizens of Cedar City, Utah, 
and Socialist Party, of Paragonah, Utah, favoring an investiga- 
tion of strike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, petition of L. Dahlquist, of Salt Lake, Utah, protesting 
against Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Iron County, Utah, favoring Lind- 
quist pure-fabric law; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 
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By Mr. LANGHAM: Petitions of J. S. Kirkwood, of Arcadia ; 
E. E. Cribbs, of Blairsville; C. E. Schrenkengast, W. T. Mayhaff, 
of Cherrytree; William Lickyer, of Marion; G. W. Cribbs, of 
New Florence, and L. A. Shumaker, all in the State of Pennsy!- 
vania, protesting against prohibiting through the mails the cir- 
culation of a paper called The Menace; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Boads. 

Also, petition of the Chicago Federation of Labor, of Chicago, 
Ill., favoring an investigation of the trouble in the copper mines 
of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LEVY: Petition of N. BH. White & Co., of New York 
City, favoring an amendment to the currency law; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Aliso, petition of David Haub, of New York City, favoring 
investigation of strike conditions in Michigan; to fhe Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, petitions ef Allcock Manufacturing Co., Alfred L. Simon 
& Co., and Fritzsche Bros., all of New York City, favoring leg- 
islation to prevent floods along Mississippi Valley; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of the Trades and Labor As- 
sembly of Brainerd, Minn., favering the Government ownership 
of the Michigan copper mines; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petitions of the Brotherhood ef Leco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen and Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Railroad Trainmen, favoring the passage of em- 
ployers’ liability legislation ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Local No. 46, Socialist Party of West Hart- 
ford, of West Hartford, Conn., favoring an investigation of 
labor conditions in the copper mines of Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petitions of the Riverside Council, Daughters 
of Liberty, of Fulton, N. Y., and New York State Council, Junior 
Order American Mechanics, favoring Burnett inmmigration bill; 
te the Committee on Immigrmtion and Naturalization. 

Alse, petition of the National Civil Service Reform League, 
protesting against elimination of assistant postmasters from the 
classified service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of the George Washington Branch of American 
Continental League, of Brooklyn, N. ¥., protesting against ap- 
propriation of money for celebration of “One hundred years 
of peace among English-speaking peoples”; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Women’s Trade Union League, of New 
York City, favoring House bill 29; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petitions of the Chamber of Commerce of Fulton, N. ¥., 
and Branch No. 892, Post Office Clerks, of Fulton, N. Y., favor- 
ing the Hamill bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Chicago (Ill.) Federation of Labor and 
Socialist Party of Watertown, N. Y., favoring investigation of 


strike conditions in Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 
Alse, petition of the Cloak and Shirt Makers’ Unions of New 
York City, protesting against immigration bill; to the Com- 


mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY : Petitions of the Rhode Island State 
Congress of Mothers; Dr. Mary E. Baldwin, of Newport, R. I., 
secretary of the Charity Organization of Newport, R. I.; H. R. 
Steut, honorary president Newport Medical Society, favoring 


House bill 29; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Providence (R. I.) Central Federated 
Union, favoring investigation of strike conditions in Michigan; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


Also, memoral of the Rhode Island State Ledge, No. 130, of 
Providence, R. I., protesting against Burnett immigration bill; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Alse, petition of the Gorham Manufacturing Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. 1., protesting against House bill 1873; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Local No. 486, Loomfixers, United Textile 
Workers of America, of Pawtucket, R. [., favoring the Bartlett- 
Bacon bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the board of directors of the Rhode Island 
Humane Wducation Society, protesting against the transfer of 
certain wild animals from Yellowstone National Park; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. PARK@®R: Memorial of the board of trustees of the 
village of Mechanicsville, N. Y., favoring the passage of House 
bill 11336, for the improvement of the Narrows of Lake Cham- 
plain ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. PATTEN of New York: Petition of the Deutsche 
Branch Hellgate Socialist Party, of New York City, N. ¥., favor- 
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Ing an Investigafion of the troubles In the mining regions of 
Michigan ; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the joint board of the Cloak and Skirt 
Makers’ Unions, protesting against the passage of House bil] 
6060, restricting immigration ; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Order of Railway Conductors, protest- 
ing against the workmen’s compensation law; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Maritime Association of the port of New 
York, favoring the passage of House bill 3328, for four ne 
revenue cutters; to the Committee «m Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Seattle Soumercial Club, 
of Seattle, Wash. favoring the immediate printing of the tables 
ami maps relative to the kelp survey of California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Alaska, relating to the potash industry; to 
the Committee on the Pubiic Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Pacific Grove ({Cal.) Letter Carriers and 
the Pomona (Cal.) Association ef Post Office Clerks, protesting 
against the elimination of assistant postmasters from the classi- 
Se See: to the Commitiee on the Post Office and Post 

s. 

Also, petition of the Juvenile Protective Association, of San 
Francisco, Cal. favering the pan ed House bill 29 relative 
“A ee work for wo ; to the Committee on 

By Mr. SCULLY. Petition of the mayor and council of the 
borough of Highlands, relative to building a sea wall along the 
Sea Bright peninsula; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of Socialist Party of Fairbury, 
Nebr., favering an investigation of strike conditions in Micbi- 
gan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. J. M. ©. SMITH: Petitions of Elmer McArthur, of 
Eaton Rapids; Samuel Adams, Eimer L. Long. Webb Curtis, of 
Vermontvilie, Mich., relative to free press am4 free speech; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. STRINGER: Petition of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, favoring an investigation of the mining trouble in the 
copper regions ef Michigan; te the Committee on Rules. 

Alse, peticion of Kewanee ‘rades and Labor Assembly of 
Kewanee, [ll., favering the passage of the seamen’s bill; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: Petition of the Memhe:s’ Branch, No. 1492, 
National Association of Levter Carriers, relative to the provision 
in the Post Office appropriation bill for employees injured in the 
discharge of their duties; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WALTERS: Petition of citizens and organizations of 
Pennsylvania, favoring House bill 6060; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WHITE: Petition of rural carriers of Guernsey 
County, Ohio, favoring increase of pay for carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: Petition of the United Lithuanian So- 
cieties of Chicago, protesting against the literacy test in the 
immigration bill; te the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, petition of International Baking and Confectionery 
Workers, Local Union No. 203, of Quincy, and Union No. 796, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of 
Rock Island, IlL, favoring an investigation of the strike in the 
copper regions of Michigan; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of Kendall County Bar Association, protesting 
against the passage of House resolution 9573, relative to re- 
arranging of the United States judicial districts of Llinois; 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Memorial of the joint board 
of the Cloak and Skirt Makers’ Union, protesting against the 
passage of the Burnett immigration bill; te the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalizatien. . 

Also, memorial of the Commodore Perry Branch, No. 311, 
Continental League of America, of Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting . 
against an appropriation to celebrate “ One hundred years 
peace among English-speaking peoples”; to the ommittee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Maritime Association of the port of New 
York, favoring the passage of House bill 3328, for the building 
of four new revenue cutters; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Brooklyn and 
Council No. ‘21, Junior Order United America the 
voring the passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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